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POT 

to  me  what  membranaceous  at  the  bafe.  Stipules 
toothed.  Flowers  peduncled  in  little  roundifh 
heads ;  °reenifh,  fometimes  purplifh  on  the  outfide, 
the  terminating  one  largeft  :  each  head  has  male  flowers 
below,  and  female  or  fertile  flowers  above,  expanding 
before  the  former,  which  are  frequently  impfcrfefl 
hermaphrodites.  Calyx  two,  three  or  four-leaved, 
inferior.  Corolla  four-patted.  Filaments  twenty  or 
more,  very  long,  commonly  red.  Stigma  very  red  . 
Linneus  confiders  the  fruit  as  a  Berry  formed  of  the 
calyx  hardened  ;  according  to  Gasrtner  it  is  a  Drupe, 
which  in  this  fpecies  is  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
quadrangular  with  the  angles  compreffed  and  .  fharp, 
wrinkled  with  little  excavations  at  the  fides:  rind  co¬ 
riaceous,  of  a  yellowifh  bay  colour,  or  fometimes  fed- 
difh  :  fhell  the  fub fiance  of  paper,  ovate,  two-celled. 
Seeds  ovate-acuminate,  plano-convex, pale  yellow,  with 
a  ferruginous  area  at  the  bafe. 

Leers  remarks,  that  the  male  flowers  have  a  germ 
and  fligmas,  but  all  imperfedt  and  barren,  as  in  V ale - 
riana  dioica :  Curtis— that  the  ftyles  are  fhorter  and 
the  fligmas  lefs  expanded;  both  calyx  and  coiolla 
larger. 

This  has  the  habit  of  the  Great  Burnet,  (Sanguiforba 
officinalis)  and  the  fruit  bears  a  near  refemblance.  But 
that  is  a  coarfer  larger  plant,  and  grows  in  moifl  mea¬ 
dows  ;  it  has  only  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and  differs 
from  this  in  the  number  and  difpofition  of  the  fta- 
mens.  The  flems  of  upland  or  leffer  Burnet  are  not 
ftiff  and  upright,  but  rather  declining  ;  the  lower  leaf¬ 
lets  rounder ;  the  heads  fometimes  purplifh  when  in 
fruit ;  but  never  of  fo  deep  a  tinge  or  fhining,  as  in 
the  Great  Burnet. 

Native  of  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  in  high 
dry  paflures,  in  a  calcareous  foil ;  flowering  in  may, 
and  fometimes  in  april. 

The  kaves,  when  bruifed,  fmell  like  Cucumber,  and 
tafle  fomething  like  the  paring  of  that  fruit ;  they  are 
fometimes  put  into  falads  and  cool  tankards. 

The  leaves  and  feeds  are  mildly  aflringent,  and  have 
been  ufed  in  dyfenteries  and  haemorrhages. 

Some  years  fince  Mr.  Rocque  attempted  to  bring 
Burnet  into  ufe  as  an  early  fpring-feed  for  cattle,  and 
it  was  faid  to  grow  fo  fafl  as  to  allow  of  being  mowed 
three  times  during  the  fummer. 

On  the  fubjeft  of  fo  doubtful  a  plant  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  flate  the  mofl  material  evidence  on  each 
fide.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  this  plant  has  been  of  late  recom¬ 
mended  by  perfons  of  little  fkill,  to  be  fown  as  a 
winter  pabulum  for  cattle ;  but  whoever  will  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  to  examine  the  grounds  where 
it  naturally  grows  will  find  the  plants  left  uneaten  by 
the  cattle,  when  the  grafs  about  them  has  been  cropped 
to  the  roots  ;  befides  in  wet  winters  and  on  flrong  land 
the  plants  are  of  fhort  duration,  and  therefore  very 
unfit  for  the  purpofe,  nor  is  the  produce  fufficient 
to  tempt  any  perfons  of  fkill  to  engage  in  its  cul¬ 
ture. 

[Burnet,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  is  one  of  thofe  plants 
which  has  for  fome  years  pafl  been  attempted  to  be 
introduced  into  agriculture,  but  not  anfwering  the  far¬ 
mer’s  expeditions,  is  now  in  a  great  degree  laid  afidc. 
Cattle  are  faid  not  to  be  fond  of  it ;  nor  is  its  pro¬ 
duce  fufficient  to  anlwer  the  expenfe  attending  its  cul¬ 
ture.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  perfons  do  not  pay  a 
little  more  attention  to  the  nature  of  plants  before  they 
fo  warmly  recommend  them.  It  feems  very  un¬ 
likely  that  a  fmail  plant,  fcarce  ever  met  with  but  on 
hilly  and  chalky  ground,  and  to  which  cattle  in  Tuch 
fituations  do  not  fhow  any  particular  attachment,  fhould 
afford  better,  or  more  copious  noUrifhment,  than  the 
Clovers  and  other  plants  already  in  ufe.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  however  to  difeourage  that  laudable  fpirit 
of  improvement  which  fo  happily  prevails  at  prefent ; 
but  to  caution  fuch  as  introduce  any  new  plant,  to 
make  themfelves  well  acquainted  with  its  natural 
hiftory. 

According  to  Mr.  Boys,  in  the  Agricultural  Survey 
of  Kent,  it  affords  herbage  in  the  winter  and  lpring 
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months,  but  is  not  much  liked  either  by  cattle  oi 
fheep.  • 

Dr.  Anderfon  reports,  that  Burnet  retains  its  ver¬ 
dure  pretty  well  during  the  winter  months,  but  affords 
fuch  fcanty  crops,  as  hardly  to  be  worth  the  attention 
of  the  fatmer b. 

A  correfpondent  in  the  Mufeum  Rufticufn,  a  work 
very  favourable  to  Burnet,  confefies  with  reluftahee 
that  it  is  not  deferving  of  any  e.xalted  charadter,  but 
rather  the  contrary  ;  and  that  it  is  in  no  degree  to  be 
compared  to  the  common  Clover,  which  is  cultivated 
at  half  the  expenfe  c. 

It  appears  from  fome  accounts  there  that  horfes  will 
not  eat  it  at  all,  and  that  kine  frequently  will  not  take 
it  without  great  reludlance.  Its  flow  growth  is  alfo 
made  a  great  objection  :  being  only  about  five  inches 
high,  and  having  fcarce  one  head  in  flower ;  whilft 
Lucerne,  on  the  fame  foil,  fown  the  fame  day  and 
much  thicker,  was  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in 

height d. 

A  Warwick  flute  correfpondent  in  the  fame  work, 
fays  it  is  a  general  rule  with  furveyors  on  enclofures 
in  that  county,  to  fet  land  ^bounding  in  Burnet  at  the 
lowed  quality.  He  attributes  its  keeping  long  green 
to  a  pungent  oil  with  which  it  abounds ;  this  oil  pre- 
ferves  it  from  froft,  but  at  the  fame  time  makes  cattle 
not  fond  of  the  hay ;  it  heats  their  mouths,  and  after  a 
day  or  two  they  will  rather  eat  ftraw  *. 

Certainly  Burnet;  in  its  wild  Hate,  is  generally  fmail, 
dry  and  not  fucctilent.  Cattle  and  even  fheep  will 
not  eat  it  when  it  is  run  up  to  ftalk.  But  this  is  not 
peculiar  to  Burnet ;  and  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the 
value  of  plants  in  cultivation  from  the  appearance  they 
make  when  wild.  Nor  are  we,  from  this  difference  of 
appearance,  to  conclude,  as  fome  have  done,  that  the 
wild  and  cultivated  Burnet  are  fpecifically  different. 

A  gentleman  farmer  fowed  fite  acres  of  a  poor  fandy 
foil,  well  prepared,  with  Burnet  feed,  bought  of  Mr. 
Rocque,  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  the  month  of 
auguft.  The  firft  feafon  it  ran  all  to  flalks,  with  few 
leaves,  fo  that  he  had  not  above  feven  hundred  weight 
of  hay  from  each  acre,  and  that  very  bad.  The  next 
year  the  crop  was  ftill  worfe,  perhaps  owing  to  a  long 
<  drought.  However  he  was  diffatisfied  with  it,  and 
finding  Saintfoin  much  fuperior  on  his  land,  ordered  the 
five  acres  to  be  ploughed  up  f. 

Others  affirm  that  Burnet  is  fo  ftalky  and  ftiff,  that 
it  is  more  fit  for  fuel  than  hay  ;  that  horfes  will  fooner 
eat  their  litter  than  this  plant ,  and  that  even  fheep 
will  rather  eat  the  hedge  round  the  clofe  than  the  crop’ 
of  Burnet  in  it E. 

But  let  us  now  attend  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
queftion. 

Mr.  Rocque,  of  Walham  Green  in  the  parifh  o.f 
Fulham  in  Middlefex,  firft  introduced  Burnet  to  public 
notice,  as  food  for  cattle,  about  the  year  176c,  at  the 
recommendation,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Mr.  Wyche,  who  firft 
gave  Rocque  the  Bird- grafs,  which  is  a  fpecies  of 
Poa ;  and,  as  I  believe,  the  Thnothy-grafs  or  Phleum 
fratenje. 

Rocque’s  own  account  of  it  is,  that  it  is  always  in 
fap,  and  that  you  can  have  the  green  feed  from  the 
middle  of  feptember,  till  february,  march  and  april, 
which  are  the  months  when  other  grafles  are  com¬ 
monly  fcarce.  He  direfls  it  to  be  fed  from  february 
to  the  firft  of  may  :  to  be  mowed  for  feed  about  the 
middle  of  june,  and. to  be  threfhed  between  wet  and 
and  dry,  leaving  part  of  the  feed  with  the  hay,  which 
will  be  as  good  as  corn  and  hay  together,  even  if  the 
feed  is  not  amongft  it.  It  muft  be  mowed  again  in  the 
middle  of  feptember,  and  threfhed  like  the  firft. 
Mr.  Rocque  adds,  I  now  (december  1763)  actually 
keep  a  horfe  with  only  the  Burnet  hay  or  ftraw,  and 
every  body  is  aftonifhed  to  fee  how  well  he  looks  :  and 
Burnet  is  of  fuch  a  flrong  nature,  that  when  horfes 
feed  upon  it,  their  flefh  is  fo  firm,  that  the  higheft- 
kept  horfes  are  not  to  be  compared  to  thofe  fed 
upon  Burnet,  for  firmnefs  of  flefh.  The  chaff,  he 
believes,  is  as  gopd  as  Pollard  for  a  horfe  ;  and  in  his 

k  EfTays  2.  46.  c  Vpl.6.  15,7.  4  Id.  5.  253,  257. 
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opinion,  when  cattle  are  fed  upon  it,  we  fhall  have 
firmer  meat  than  ever  we  hadh.  When  horfes  have 
the  greafe,  he  advifes  them  to  be  turned  in  upon  the 
Burnet,  but  obferves,  that  it  is  only  the  firft  crop 
which  has  this  effieeft.  He  affirms  that  it  is  always 
green,  even  when  the  feed  is  ripe  ;  and  that  no  dry 
weather  flops  or  injures  it ;  info-much  that  he  has 
feen  Fennel  perifh,  whilft  Burnet  remained  green  and 
thriving  h 

Large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  partiality  and 
feelings,  both  of  a  man  who  has  introduced  a  new 
objedt  to  public  notice,  and  of  thofe  who  from  fome 
caufe  have  been  difappointed  in  their  great  expec¬ 
tations. 

A  neighbour  of  Mr.  Rocque’s,  early  in  november 
1763,  faw  his  plot  of  Burnet:  it  had  been  cut  at  the: 
end  of  feptember,  looked  then  very  freffi  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  had  acquired  a  confiderable  growth  fince  the 
cutting.  He  alfo  faw  fome  hay  made  of  it,  in  Mr. 
Rocque’s  barn  :  it  was  not  bad,  but  would  have  been 
excellent  had  it  not  been  left  till  the  feed  was  per- 
fedted,  and  had  it  not  been  got  up  in  a  wet  feafon. 
The  bed:  time,  he  juflly  fays,  to  make  Burnet  into 
hay,  is  juft  before  it  begins  to  flower,  as  it  is  then 
fulled:  of  fap,  tender  and  nourifhing  :  when  the  feeds  are 
left  to  perfect,  the  ftalks  are  apt  to  grow  flicky. 

Burnet,  he  adds,  is  not  only  a  whole  fome  food  for 
cattle,  but  they  are  remarkably  fond  of  it  both  in  a 
green  and  dry  ftate  :  this,  with  its  vegetating  in  the  cold 
winter  months,  fhould  induce  farmers  to  fow  it,  efpeci- 
ally  as  there  is  no  fear  of  its  thriving  in  almoft  any  foil, 
and  it  is  a  quick  grower11. 

Mr.  Rocque  himfelf  informs  us  in  another  place 
that  the  firft  crop  of  Burnet  purges  horfes,  as  well  as 
the  ftrongeft  phyfic,  for  three  days  fucceffively ;  and 
that  being  at  Lord  Uxbridge’s  in  auguft  1764,  he  faw 
fix  horfes  feeding  upon  three  acres  of  Burnet :  they 
had  been  turned  upon  it  three  weeks  and  four  days ; 
they  purged  exceffively  the  three  firft  days,  but  the 
fourth  day  it  flopped,  and  they  then  throve  amazingly. 
The  Burnet  grew  fafter  than  the  horfes  could  eat"  it, 
though  the  land  is  gravelly  and  full  of  large  ftones1. 

Mago,  who  was  a  well  known  charafler,  and  a  very 
good  farmer,  informs  us,  that  he  rode  feveral  times 
during  the  winter  of  1764  5  by  Mr.  Rocque’s  Burnet ; 
that  there  were  four  acres  of  it ;  that  they  looked  fur-1 
prifingly  well,  and  were  a  fine  deep  feed  m. 

This  gentleman  having  firft  heard  of  Burnet  in  the 
fpring  of  1763,  in  july  1764  fowed  a  piece  of  ground 
with  five  pounds  of  Rocque’s  feed  ;  and  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  and  march  following  planted  it  out  on  four  acres 
of  light  hot  land  :  the  fummer  was  very  dry,  his  plants 
however  flood  it  out,  and  were  of  a  beautiful  verdure  ; 
the  weeds  were  kept  down,  and  about  160  pounds  of 
feeds  were  colledted  by  hand  :  part  was  then  mowed, 
and  afterwards  four  cows  and  two  horfes  were  turned 
into  the  field.  The  cows  ate  very  freely,  preferring 
the  lower  part  as  being  moft  leafy ;  the  horfes  took 
ftalks  and  all  without  diftindtion  :  but  at  firft  the  horfes 
did  not  feem  to  like  it  fo  much  as  the  cows.  After 
thefe  had  been  two  or  three  days  on  the  Burnet, 
the  butter  and  cream  were  perceptibly  improved  in 
flavour.  The  coach-horfes  lived  upon  it  near  a  month, 
and  throve  very  much,  after  a  day  or  two ". 

Chriftopher  Baldwin,  Efq.  of  Clapham  Common 
made  feveral  experiments  on  Burnet  in  the  years  1763 
and  1764.  In  july  1764  he  fowed  eight  rods  of  ground 
with  five  pounds  of  Rocque’s  feed,  and  in  the  autumn 
and  fpring  following  tranfplanted  it  on  four  acres. 
The  plants  were  once  hoed,  and  flood  over  for  feed! 
When  that  was  got,  four  cows  and  two  horfes  were 
turned  in.  The  cows  fed  freely  on  it,  but  the  horfes 
did  not  feem  to  like  it  much  at  firft,  though  in  two  or 
three  days  they  fed  well  upon  it.  In  four  or  five 
days  the  cows  increafed  much  in  milk,  and  the  cream 
was  fuperior  in  flavour.  The  horfes  were  afterwards 
fed  in  the  liable  about  five  weeks  with  the  haulm  from 
which  the  feed  had  been  thraffied ;  and  they  throve 
much  upon  it,  though  they  had  only  half  their  allow- 
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ance  of  oats*  The  next  winter  four  cows  were  turned 
in,  which  were  in  very  good  feed  on  natural  grafs,  and 
had  befides  a  large  trufs  of  oat-ftraw  put  in  the'r  cribs 
every  night,  yet  they  gave  very  little  milk,  and  indeed 
were  almoft  dry.  They  had  not  been  in  the  Burnet 
above  fix  days,  before  they  gave  much  more  than 
double  the  milk,  of  an  exceeding  fine  quality,  and 
foon  began  to  leave  half  their  ftraw  in  the  cribs.  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  land  is  dry  poor  upland  gravel  °. 

The  Earl  of  Northington  fowed  an  acre  of  Burnet 
at  the  Grange  by  way  of  experiment.  The  foil  was 
light,  but  rich  enough  for  wheat  or  any  other  common 
grain.  It  was  fown  by  itfelf  broadcaft,  kept  clean, 
and  mown  once  the  firft  year ;  the  fecond  twice,  once 
for  feed,  and  once  for  green  food  :  horfes,  hogs  and 
fheep  fed  freely  on  it,  which  was  luppofed  to  depend 
upon  not  giving  it  them  when  too  old  and  ft  alley. 
When  Mr.  Young  faw  it  in  1767,  it  was  two  years  old 
that  fpring,  was  handing  for  a  crop  of  feed,  not  hav¬ 
ing  be,en  cut  that  feafon,  and  was  a  very  fine  thick 
crop,  of  great  bulk,  with  very  few  weeds  in  itp. 

Mr.  Johnfton  of  Ilford  had  one  rood  drilled  in 
rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  one  acre  in  rows  at  three 
feet  diftance ;  both  very  fine  crops  in  1767.  The 
year  before  he  fed  cows  and  horfes  with  the  produce 
of  the  rood  j  both  eat  it  very  freely,  and  even  with 
greedinefs.  The  land  is  dry  and  gravelly9. 

Mr.  Young  alfo  viewed  an  acre  of  Burnet  at  Stoak 
in  Norfolk,  which  was  three  years  old  in  1767  :  it  was 
fown  broadcaft  on  a  good  loam,  and  kept  perfectly 
clean  from  weeds  a  year  at  the  expenfe  of  above 
two  guineas ;  but  it  anfwered  very  well,  for  it  has 
every  year  yielded  a  great  quantity  of  hay,  befides 
luxuriant  food  fo  early  as  the  month  of  february  for 
many  horfes.  It  was  a  regular  crop,  and  appeared  to 
grow  very  quick He  remarks  that  Lord  Clare  had 
a  piece  of  Burnet  at  Gosfield  for  his  deer  in  winter, 
which  anfwered  extremely  well5. 

Mr.  Young  obferves,  it  appears  extremely  dear 
from  thefe  minutes,  that  the  idea  of  cattle  difliking 
Burnet  is  a  moft  miftaken  one  :  and  that  the  trial  at 
Stoak  is  perfectly  fatisfaftory,  particularly  in  the  point 
of  having  a  luxuriant  head  of  food  for  fheep  and 
horfes  in  January  and  february,  which  no  other  grafs 
would  give  *. 

Mr.  Young  relates  an  experiment  made  by  Mr. 
George  Sififon,  a  farmer  of  Bridge  Cafterton  in  the 
county  of  Rutland,  in  may  1767,  upon  an  acre  of 
light  fandy  land,  in  Ingthorp  lordfhip,  which  turned 
out  very  advantageoufly,  and  when  Mr.  Young  faw  it 
was  a  fine  after-crop,  the  firft  having  been  mowed  for 
hay.  He  fowed  fourteen  pounds  of  feed,  and  in  july 
1768  he  mowed  it,  and  having  threfihed  it,  he  had 
twenty-three  bufhels  of  feed,  which  weighed  five  hun¬ 
dred  fixty-two  pounds  and  a  half u. 

Sir  Digby  Legard,  in  april  and  may  1766  and  1767, 
fowed  twelve  acres  with  Burnet  feed,  twelve  pounds 
to  the  acre,  on  light  loam  well  prepared ;  the  feed  was 
fown  by  hand  and  without  corn.  The  firft  year’s 
crops  were  a  ton  on  an  acre ;  the  next  year  better,  but 
the  third  much  inferior.  *  The  produce  of  feed  very 
great.  The  hay  is  coarfe,  but  cattle  will  eat  it.  Cows 
.  and  horfes  in  general  eat  it  very  greedily,  but  fome 
horfes  diflike  it  at  firft.  Three  acres  yielded  fourteen 
bufliels  of  feeds  in  1767 5  one  buihel  of  which  weighed 
twenty-four  pounds.*. 

Mr.  Searanche,  at  Hatfield,  on  an  upland  gravel, 
fowed  Burnet  by  itfelf,  after  a  complete  fallow  and 
manuring  with  faintfoin,  and  alfo  with  oats.  It  was 
kept  clean  for  a  year  by  hand  work.  For  hay  he 
efteems  it  as  nothing  ;  but  good  for  cows,  making  fine 
butter ;  and  alio  very  early  for  fheep.  It  Hands  the 
rigour  of  the  fevereft  winter  without  being  damaged. 

Mr.  Dalton,  at  Sleningford,  on  a  (hallow  light  bam 
on  limeflone,  fowed  five  acres  with  barley  in  1767. 
It  was  fed  down  the  firft  fpring  by  forty  fheep,  three 
weeks  in  april,  after  which  it  llood  for  hay,  and  yielded 

*  Id.  lb.  259.  p  Young’s  Six  w  eek’s  tour.  5.  204. 

Id- ?37-  r  Id-  «•  33.  *  Id.  2.  75.  «  Id.  7.  346. 

inx  months  tour  through  the  north  of  England,  1.  71. 

*  Id.  2.  41. 
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a  large  cart  load  by  the  acre.  Yery  good,  and  eaten 
freely  by  cattle. 

From  thefe  trials,  Mr.  Young  obferves,  it  appears 
clearly,  that  Burnet  will  abide  the  winter’s  froft,  yield 
plenty  of  green  feed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  make 
cows  yield  very  fine  milk  ;  and  that  horfes  feed  on  it 
both  green  and  in  hay. 

There  is  only  one  minute  againft  it,  which  is  Mr. 
Hewet,  of  Bilham,  on  a  fine  light  hazel  mould,  in 
drills,  and  kept  perfectly  clean.  He  fays,  no  cattle 
whatever  would  eat  it,  unlefs  abfolutely  forced  by 
hunger  y. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  Eaftern  Tourz,  fays  that  in 
fumming  up  his  intelligence  concerning  Burnet  in  his 
tour  of  1768,  he  found  the  accounts  very  contradictory. 
That  it  is  a  good  pafture  in  fome  places,  and  a  bad  one 
in  others,  he  juftly  looks  upon  as  highly  improbable; 
and  imputes  the  diverfity  of  accounts  to  circum- 
ftances  unrelated,  or  in  fome  inftances  perhaps  to 
prejudice. 

■Cattle,  he  obferves,  may  have  been  turned  into  it, 
after  it  had  got  a  head  and  was  near  feeding  ;  then  it  is 
generally  agreed  they  will  not  touch  it.  But  fo  it  is 
with  Ray-grafs  ;  what  is  that  good  for  as  feed  after 
midfummer  f- — The  feed  of  Burnet  having  fetched  a 
good  price,  much  has  been  feeded,  and  the  ft  raw  has 
been  too  often  confounded  with  the  hay.  The  original 
intention  of  it  was  for  a  winter  pafture  ;  and  in  that 
feafon  cattle  will  eat  and  thrive  on  food,  which  at  other 
times  they  will  not  touch  :  this  has  not  been  fufficiently 
attended  to.  Cattle  may  have  been  turned  into  a 
Burnet  field  fo  hungry,  that  they  might  feed  on  it  for 
a  time,  without  proving  it  to  be  good  food  in  general. 
From  aftual  practice  however  feveral  faCts  may  be 
deduced. 

Firft,  the  balance  of  the  account  is  greatly  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Horfes  eating  it  in  the  common  manner  of 
all  other  food. 

Secondly,  we  cannot  deny  it  to  be  a  good  food  for 
Sheep,  and  the  balance  of  intelligence  lies  much  in 
favour  of  it.  m 

Thirdly,  in  a  few  inftances  Cows  and  Oxen  diflike 
it,  but  in  many  they  eat  it  freely. 

Upon  the  whole  the  reports  are  favourable  :  but  the 
proper  application  of  Burnet  leems  to  be,  to  leave 
it  a  good  head  in  autumn  ready  for  fheep  in  the  fpring, 
for  them  to  keep  it  down  as  clofe  as  poflible  about  two 
months,  upon  the  plan  of  Ray-grafs ;  and  after  that 
to  let  it  ftand  for  a  crop  of  hay. 

But  the  moft  advantageous  method  feems  to  be,  to 
fow  it  with  other  grades  in  laying  down  land  to  paf¬ 
ture. 

Since  thefe  obfervations  of  Mr.  Young’s  were  made, 
there  have  been  other  trials  of  Burnet. 

Mr.  W.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford  near  Wolverhampton, 
in  april  1783,  fowed  an  acre  of  Burnet  inftead  of  the 
ufual  feeds,  in  the  midft  of  a  field  of  barley,  the  reft 
cf  the  field  being  feeded  with  clover  and  ray-grafs. 
The  feeds  came  well,  and  the  following  autumn  it  was 
paftured  with  fheep  and  horned  cattle.  .  The  fheep 
preferred  the  clover  and  ray-grafs;  but  the  horned 
cattle  feemed  to  prefer  the  Burnet.  It  was  hayed  up 
at  Chriftmas,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  inclemency 
of  the  weather  at  Lady-day,  the  Burnet  was  a  good 
picking  for  cows.  It  evidently  preferved  its  verdure 
in  fevere  weather  much  beyond  clover a. 

The  fame  excellent  cultivator,  in  his  Agricultural 
Survey  of  Staffordfhire  fays,  that  Burnet  has  been 
fown  by  many  perfons  there  of  late  years,  and  by 
fome  on  a  broad  fcale  ;  that  he  knows  it  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  cow  paftures ;  cows 
preferring  it  to  clover :  that  Mr.  Miller,  a  very  at¬ 
tentive  neighbour  of  his,  who  keeps  a  large  dairy,  and 
has  for  fome  years  back  fown  large  quantities  of  it,  is 
fo  very  partial  to  Burnet,  that  he  would  have  fown  ten 
hundred  weight  of  the  feed,  could  he  have  procured 
it.  Certainly,  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  it  is  a  good  mixture  with 
other  herbage,  with  which  it  interferes  little,  drawing 
its  nourifhment  deep  from  the  earth  by  a  long  tap  root. 

y  vol.  4.  p.  70.  -  V0I.4.  p.  1 3 1.  letter  35. 
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Fie  thinks  that  fheep  and  horfes  prefer  clover,  and 
he  allows  that  it  is  by  no  means  fo  productive  as  broad 
clover,  by  one  third.  —However  he  efteems  it  a  good 
plant  to  fow  inftead  of  ray-grafs  with  clover  or  trefoil, 
being  abiding,  and  extremely  hardy,  bidding  defiance 
to  froft,  coming  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and  fuftain- 
ing  the  chilling  blafts  of  the  eaft  wind  without  fading. 
It  has  alfo  the  property  of  preferving  hay  from  over¬ 
heating  in  the  flack  b. 

That  fheep  eat  wild  Burr.et  when  young  appears 
from  many  of  our  chalk  downs,  particularly  Salifbury- 
plain  between  Salifbury  and  Everley,  where  this  plant 
forms  almoft  the  whole  ftaple  of  the  herbage  over  a 
great  extent  of  that  moft  excellent  fheep-walk.  It  is  kept 
fheared  very  clofe  by  the  large  flocks  which  depafture 
on  it  every  day,  except  here  and  there  aflower-ftem 
which  is  left  growing.  Hence  Dr.  Withering  ob¬ 
ferves,  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  it  is  a  moft  valuable 
plant  in  hard-ftocked  fheep  paftures c. 

To  afeertain  how  far  fheep  are  fond  of  cultivated 
Burnet,  Thomas  Le  Blanc*  Efq.  of  Cavenham  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  in  oCtober  1782,  flowed  a  Apace,  fleveral  perch 
flquare,  with  Burnet-feed  and  rye,  being  part  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  acres  laid  to  ray-grafs,  trefoil  and  white  clover ; 
the  foil  a  blowing  fand  upon  a  chalk  bottom.  It  was 
folded  for  the  rye.  The  5th  of  april  1784  between 
fix  and  fleven  hundred  fheep  w?ere  turned  in.  The 
grades  were  in  general  backward,  but  the  Burnet  was 
much  forwarder  than  the  reft.  For  the  firft  two  or 
three  days  they  did  not  eat  it  at  all ;  but  a  fortnight 
after  it  was  eaten  to  the  ground,  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  it  was  pared  clofe.  When  a  flock  has  fo  large  a 
range  as  a  hundred  acres,  and  the  growth  of  any  fmall 
fpot  is  eaten  up  fo  clean,  it  is  a  far  more  fatisfaCLory 
proof  that  the  fheep  have  no  diflike  to  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  there,  than  if  they  were  confined  to  a  fmall  field 
with  no  other  herbage d. 

On  this  decifive  experiment  Mr.  Young  makes  the 
following  very  pertinent  obfervations. — On  three- 
fourths  of  the  fheep-walks  in  England,  ray-grafs  is 
the  only  plant  ufed,  or  fometimes  broad  clover  on  foils 
much  too  poor  for  it.  Granting  the  neceffity  of  fome 
ray-grafs,  is  it  not  a  great  objeCt  to  introduce  other 
plants,  not  fo  exhaufting,  that  flhall  have  the  fame  or 
fuperior  qualities  ?  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  exhauft¬ 
ing  quality  of  ray-grafs  ;  but  the  broad  leaf  of  Burnet, 
and  its  deep  carrot  root  indicate  the  contrary  effedl, 
and  accordingly  in  feveral  trials  it  has  been  found  to 
ameliorate.  The  pooreft  foils  in  the  kingdom  agree 
well  with  it ;  and  the  hot  pungent  quality  of  the  plant 
has  been  found  exceedingly  beneficial  to  fheep  touched 
with  the  rot. 

The  adertions  that  were  made  for  fome  years  againft 
Burnet  refulted  from  attempting  to  feed  it  when  too 
much  grown.  The  right  time  to  feed  it  with  fheep  is 
while  it  is  in  its  young  yellow  ftioot,  and  in  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  growth  nothing  refufes  it. 

Mr.  Le  Blanc  alfo,  in  the  fpring  of  1788,  laid  down 
an  acre  of  inclofed  good  but  loofe  fand,  with  ten 
pounds  of  Burnet  feed.  He  kept  it  in  autumn  for 
fheep  feed,  and  fed  it  bare  in  the  fpring  accordingly. 
At  the  end  of  may  it  was  rifen  again  to  be  a  fine  re¬ 
gular  growth,  and  produced  leven  bulhels  of  feed. 
In  the  fpring  of  1790  he  fed  it  again  with  flieep.  In 
part  of  the  fame  field  were  turnep-rooted  cabbages. 
When  fheep  and  cows  were  turned  in  promifeuoufly 
they  did  not  begin  the  burnet  till  the  cabbages  were 
eaten  ;  but  at  laft  they  eat  it  bare  as  a  board  to  paft  the 
middle  of  april e. 

J.  William  Allen,  Efq.  of  Whipftead  made  an  ex¬ 
periment  on  a  ftrong  tenacious  loam,  on  a  clay  bot¬ 
tom.  Five  roods  of  this  land  were  fummer-tilled  in 
1791,  and  in  the  fpring  of  1792  fown  with  barley,  at 
the  fame  time  twenty-eight  pounds  of  Burnet  were  har¬ 
rowed  in.  The  Burnet  looked  w’ell  after  harveft,  and 
at  michaelmas  was  about  fix  inches  high.  The  5th  of 
april  he  turned  in  thirty  Norfolk  ewes  and  lambs ;  they 
eat  it  greedily,  and  in  three  weeks  had  trimmed  it  fo 

b  Idem,  3. 366. 

c  Arrangem.  of  Brit,  plants,  p.  494.  ed.  3.  note. 
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ftiuch  as  to  become  re  file  fs,  and  were  therefore  re¬ 
moved.  On  the  i  ft  of  may  nineteen  Leicefter  ewes 
with  twenty-three  lambs  were  turned  in  till  the  ioth, 
when  the  field  was  fhut  up  for  feed*  It  was  mowec 
on  the  20th  of  july,  and  produced  three  quarters  anc 
two  bufhels  of  clean  feed.  The  ftraw  was  laid  up  for 
winter  provifion  for  fheep  ;  and  the  horfes  are  very 
fond  of  the  chaff' f. 

Robert  Prodtor  Anderdon,  Efq.  thinks  Burnet  fo 
healthy  a  grafs  for  fheep,  that  he  earneftly  recommends 
it  to  all  farmers  to  interlperfe  feme  of  it  in  every  fielc 
fown  with  grais-feeds  to  remain  in  pafture  ;  for  he 
conceives  it  to  be  warm  and  aftringent,  having  put 
fheep  that  fcoured  into  fuch  of  his  fields  as  abounc 
with  it,  by  which  they  have  foon  been  vifibly  be¬ 
nefited  z. 

His  cows,  in  a  dry  fummer,  being  put  into  an  ole 
hilly  pafture,  where  Burnet  grows  naturally,  producec 
an  amazing  increafe  of  milk  \ 

From  the  above  accounts  we  may  coiled  the  utility 
of  this  plant  properly  cultivated  on  a  fuitable  foil, 
ft  he  produce  of  it,  both  in  hay  and  feed  is  confidera- 
ble ;  the  pafturage,  not  only  in  autumn  and  fpring, 
but  in  winter,  maintaining  its  growth  and  verdure  in 
drought  and  froft,  render  it  particularly  valuable ;  in 
general  cattle  and  fheep  are  fond  of  it,  and  grow  fat 
by  it ;  the  milk,  cream  and  butter  of  cows  feeding  on 
it  are  excellent  in  quality  and  great  in  quantity :  it  will 
flourifii  and  afford  large  crops  on  fandy,  gravelly  and 
fhaley  foils.  Thefe  are  valuable  qualities,  and  yet 
Burnet  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent,  nor  is  it 
generally  admitted  that  cattle  and  fheep  will  always  eat 
it ;  and  with  refpedt  to  horfes  many  deny  that  they 
will  crop  the  herbage  willingly £. 

ft  here  are  feme  varieties  of  the  common  upland 
Burnet  fcarcely  worth  mentioning :  as  one  that  is 
much  fmoother  ;  a  fecond  that  has  no  fmell ;  and  a 
third  with  larger  feeds. 

Thef  differences  between  this  and  the  great  Burnet 
(Sanguiforba  officinalis,  Linn.}  have  been  given  above. 
Some  confufion  has  arifen  from  the  Burnets  and  Bur- 
net-Saxiffages  having  all  had  the  name  of  Pimpinella 
in  old  authors.  The  Burnet-Saxifrages  (Pimpinella 
Saxifraga  et  magna,  Linn.)  are,  as  all  botanifts  know,  ex¬ 
tremely  different,  being  umbellate  plants.  Dr.  Ander- 
fon  ftill  calls  the  cultivated  Burnet  Pimpinella  fyheftris , 

which  is  the  name  of  the  Great  Burnet  in  Gerarde’s 
herbal. 


2.  Stem  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  rough  with  th 
dried  rudiments  of  the  petioles.  Leaves  unequal!’ 
pinnate,  very  fmooth,  fhining  above,  paler  underneath 
Petioles  cluftered  on  the  top  of  the  ftem,  fheathini 
at  the  bafe.  Leaflets  nine  to  nineteen,  fuboppofite 
feffile,  truncate  at  the  bafe.  Flowering  branches  fleu 
der,  angular,  procumbent.  Leaves  on  them  few 
with  roundifh  leaflets,  fometimes  obovate  or  ever 
linear.  Peduncles  few,  long,  unequal.  Head  o 
flowers  long.  Germ  inferior,  four-cornered.  Calyj 
four-parted.  Stamens  about  twenty;  with  violet- 
coloured  filaments.  Drupe  wrinkled,  fharp-pointed  ai 
both  ends,  coriaceous. 

Native  of  Barbary  near  Tlemfen,  in  the  fiffures  ol 
roclcs  ;  flowering  early  in  fpring k.] 

3.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  decaying  foon  after  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Agrimony,  com- 
pofed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets,  placed 
a  little  alternate ;  they  are  deeply  indented,  and  have 
an  agreeable  feent.  Stems  two  feet  high,  with  one 
of  thefe  leaves  at  each  joint,  gradually  diminifW  fo 
fize  to  the  top;  and  juft  above  the  leaf  arifes  a  W 
peduncle,  which  fupports  two  or  three  fmall  ones,  each 
luftaining  a  lmall  roundifh  fpike  of  flowers  Thefe 

.appear  in  july,  and  are  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen 
in  autumn.  r 


[Desfontaines  remarks,  that  the  whole  plant  is 
lofe,  and  ofan  afh-colour;  the  leaflets  ovate 

.  P'  “rupe  “  °vate-°blong,  attenuate 

both  ends,  wrinkled,  obfeurely  four-cornered, 
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coloured,  one-celfed  :  rind  coriaceous,  thin  :  fhe!l  car¬ 
tilaginous,  ferruginous  on  the  outfide.  Seed  cyiindric- 
acuminate,  bay-coloured  *. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy  and  Barbary. 
Cultivated  in  16 83,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland”. 

4.  Native  of  the  Canary  Hands,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  Introduced  in  1779.  It 
flowers  in  march  and  april".] 

_  5.  This  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  rifing  about  three  feet 
high,  and  dividing  into  feveral  fiender  branches  armed 
with  ffiarp  branching  thorns.  Leaves  very  fmall,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate  with  fix  or  feven  pairs  of  opp^fite 
leaflets,  of  a  lucid  green  and  continuing  all  tire  year. 
Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  in  fmall  heads  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches :  they  appear  the  beginning  of 
june,  and  there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them  moft  part  of 
the  fummer ;  but  thofe  only  which  come  early,  are 
fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

[Drupe  globular,  obfeurely  angular  towards  the  bafe, 
fed :  rind  fpongy,  very  thick  :  ffiell  elliptic,  ffiarp- 
pointed  at  both  ends,  bony,  two-celled.  Seeds  femi- 
cylindrical,  pale  yellowilh,  with  a  cheftnut-coloured 
area  at  the  bafe  °. 

Native  of  the  Levant;  the  foot  of  Libanus,  Candia 
and  feveral  Hands  of  the  Archipelago. — Cultivated  by 
Gerarde  in  1596  p.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  Common  or  Small  Burnet  is  eafily  propagated  in 
gardens  for  falads,  &c.  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  foon 
after  they  are  ripe.  If  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  feeds 
frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  fpring  following. 
If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the°  plants  wfll 
come  up  in  plenty;  and  if  thefe  be  tranfplanted  into 
a  bed  of  undunged  earth,  at  about  a  foot  diftance  every 
way,  and  kept  clean  from  weeds,  they  will  continue 
fome  years  without  farther  care,  efpecially  if  the  foil 
be  dry.  Burnet  may  alfo  be  increaled  by  parting  the 
roots  in  autumn,  but  as  it  grows  fo  freely  from  feeds, 
this  method  is  feldom  praddfed. 

[Field  Culture  of  Burnet. 

Mr.  Rocque  direds  the  ground  to  be  prepared  for 
Burnet  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Lucerne  ;  to  be 
ploughed  or  trenched  as  deep  as  the  ftaple  will  admit, 
and  to  be  well  dunged the  feed  to  be  fown  broadcaft 
without  corn,  twelve  pounds  to  the  acre,  in  april,  or 
any  of  the  fucceeding  months  till  auguft ;  before  fowl¬ 
ing,  harrow  and  roll ;  after  fowing,  harrow  with  a  lio-ht 
harrow  and  roll  again  ;  ten  days  after  the  feed  will 
come  up  with  a  round  leaf ;  but  it  is  generally  faid  by 
others  that  the  feed  takes  about  twenty-three  days  to 
vegetate  :  keep  the  crop  very  clean  the  firft  year,  and 
it  will  keep  itfelf  clean  afterwards9. 

Unlefs  it  be  fowed  early,  Burnet  muft  not  be  grazed 
the  fame  fummer,  becaufe  when  young  it  bleeds  too 
much ;  but  it  fhould  be  left  till  february  or  march  ;  it 
may  then  be  fed  till  the  beginning  of  may,  when  the 
cattle  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  it  may  be  mowed  for 
feed  about  the  middle  of  june. 

For  Burnet  after  Turneps,  Mr.  Rocque  direds,  after 
the  Turneps  are  cleared  off,  fuppofe  in  march,  to 
plough  the  fame  depth  as  was  ploughed  for  the  Tur¬ 
neps  ;  then  about  the  middle  of  may  to  trench-plouo-h 
it,  to  break  the  ftaple,  and  facilitate  the  growth  of  the 
roots;  in  the  middle  of  june  trench-plough  again,  but 
no  deeper  than  the  firft  time,  not  to  bring  up  die  dead 
earth.  Harrow  and  roll  well,  and  then  few ;  after 
which  run  a  light  harrow  over  it,  not  to  bury  the  feed 
too  deep,  and  roll  it  again  :  then  let  it  lie  till  auguft, 
when  if  there  are  any  weeds  harrow  backwards  &and 
forwards,  and  if  there  ffiould  be  occafion  hoe  or  hand 
weed  itr. 

A  dry  foil  fuits  Burnet  befl.  It  grows  in  ftony  and 
gravelly  lands,  but  its  natural  bed  is  calcareous.  The 
ill  fuccefs  which  has  fometimes  attended  this  crop 
may  perhaps  be  owing  to  its  having  been  fowed  in  * 
foil  improper  for  it.  We  have  ften  however  that 
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it  fucceeded  in  one  inftance  in  ftrong  land,  but  per¬ 
haps  the  fubfoil  was  marly.  It  will  not  do  where 
water  fettles  on  the  furface,  or  on  a  wet  bottom. 

Burnet  will  not  fucceed  on  new  broke-up  land,  but 
a  crop  of  oats  or  potatoes  fhould  firft  be  taken.  The 
ground  fhould  be  worked  very  fine  for  this  crop s. 

Others  have  tranfplanted  Burnet  in  rows  with  good 
fuccefs. — Mago  lowed  five  pounds  of  Rocque’s  feed 
in  the  fummer  of  1764  broad-caft  after  peas.  At  the 
end  of  auguft,  when  it  was  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  he 
mowed  it  to  deftroy  the  weeds.  It  foon  fhot  up  again, 
and  topt  the  weeds. 

By  the  fourth  of  oftrober  having  got  two  acres  of 
light  dry  land,  that  had  had  a  crop  of  oats,  well 
ploughed  twelve  inches  deep,  he  planted  them  with 
the  Burnet ;  and  though  it  was  fo  late  as  from  the 
fourth  to  the  tenth  of  o&ober,  the  plants  in  general 
took,  vegetated  through  the  winter,  and  in  the  fpring 
were  very  promifing :  the  rows  were  twenty  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  were  fifteen  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  rows*.  In  march  the  fame  gentleman 
tranfplanted  two  acres  more. 

Mr.  Baldwin  alfo  purfued  the  fame  method.  In  the 
beginning  of  july  1764  he  fowed  about  eight  rods  of 
ground  with  five  pounds  of  Rocque’s  Burnet  feed. 
Rain  falling  foon  after,  die  plants  came  up  and  throve 
fo  well,  that  he  ploughed  up  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
planted  it  on  the  fourth  of  oftober,  in  rows  twenty 
inches  apart,  and  fifteen  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
The  plants  took  well,  and  throve  through  the  winter 
with  furprifing  vigour.  In  the  fpring  he  planted  three 
acres  more,  and  notwithftanding  the  uncommon  drought 
of  the  fummer,  die  whole  grew  well,  without  being 
watered.  The  plants  were  once  hoed,  and  flood  over 
for  feed.  Cows  and  horfes  were  turned  in,  and  they 
having  fed  it  down,  it  was  hoed  again  and  harrowed 
once  over. 

Mr.  Baldwin  afterwards  fowed  twelve  acres  broad- 
cafl,  after  oats,  with  160  pounds  of  feed,  on  the  26th 
of  auguft:  no  rain  falling  till  the  18th  of  feptember, 
the  plants  did  not  appear  till  the  28th.  His  land  is 
poor  dry  upland  gravel  ". 

Other  gentlemen  have  pra&ifed  the  drill  husbandry 
with  equal  fuccefs,  on  Burnet.  It  has  been  fown  indif¬ 
ferently  in  fpring  and  autumn,  but  moll  commonly  in 
the  former  feafon  :  with  corn  and  without,  but  feem- 
ingly  to  moft  advantage  alone. 

For  hay  it  fhould  be  mown  when  in  full  bloflbm. 
When  mown  for  feed,  much  of  it  will  be  loft  ;  for 
what  is  full  ripe  is  apt  to  fhed,  and  as  it  ripens  luccef- 
fively,  fome  will  be  quite  green,  when  the  forwarded: 
is  quite  mature.] 

3.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  and  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  fpring :  thin  them  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds.  The  fecona  year  they  will  flower,  ripen 
their  feeds,  and  decay. 

4,  5.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  by  flips  or  cuttings, 
planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth,  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months ;  cover  them  clofe  with  a  hand  or 
bell-glafs  and  fhade  them  from  the  fun.  When  they 
have  taken  root,  take  them  up,  and  plant  them  fingly 
in  lmall  pots,  filled  with  frefh  undunged  earth.  Place 
them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  ftruck  root,  and  then 
remove  them  to  a  fheltered  fituation.  When  frofts 
come  on,  place  them  under  a  hot-bed  frame.  They 
require  little  water,  efpecially  in  cold  weather. 

[POTHOS  (of  Pliny.  IIoOoc  of  Theophraftus.  It  figni- 
fles  defire.  Paufanias  calls  Cupid  by  this  name. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1031.  Reich,  n.  1122.  Schreb.  n.  210. 
fuff.  24.^ 

Claff.  4.  i.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. — olim  Gynandria 
Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Piperita:.  Aroidea,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathe  globular,  one-leafed,  gaping  on  one  fide. 
Spadix  quite  fimple,  thickened,  covered  all  over  with 

fefiile  fructifications. 

Perianth  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  it. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  wedge-fhaped,  oblong,  crefl. 

‘  Id.  4.  177.  ■  t  ib.  229.  u  Id.  6.  259. 
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Stam.  Filaments  four,  widifh,  ere  ft',  narrower  than  the 
petals,  and  of  the  fame  length.  Anthers  very  fmall, 
twin. 

Pist.  Germ  parallelopiped,  truncate.  Style  none.  Stigma 
fimple. 

Per.  Berries  aggregate,  roundifh,  two-celled. 

Seed  Angle,  roundifh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Spathe.  Spadix  fimple,  covered.  Cal.  none.  Pet.  four, 
Stam.  four.  Berries  two-ieeded. 

,  SPECIES. 

1.  Pothos  fcandens.  Climbing  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  1374-  Reich.  4.  76.  Willi.  684.  fl.zeyl. 
n.  329.  Burm.  zeyl.  1 97.  Lour,  .to chinch.  532 . 
Appendix  duplo  folio.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  490.  t.  184. 

f.  1,  2,  3. — t.  181./.  2.  Lour. 

Ana-parva.  Rheed.  mal.  7.  t.  40. 

Petioles  the  breadth  of  the  leaves,  fern  rooting. 

2.  Pothos  acaulis.  St'emlefs  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  1675.  fyft.  829.  Reich.  4.  7 6.  Willd. 
684.  Jacqu.  amer.  240.  t.  153.  pip.  1 1  if 
j  *■  231.  _  *  "■ 

Planta  innominata.  .  Plum.  amer.  t.  57. 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  nervelefs. 

3.  Pothos  lanceolata.  Lance-leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  1373.  Reich.  4.  76.  Willd.  684.  Plum . 
amer.  47.  t.  62.  fil.  t.  206.  (Arum.) 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  three-nerved,  fcape  three - 
fided  at  the  tip. 

4.  Pothos  crenata.  Notch-leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.  fpec.  137  3.  Reich..  4.76.  Willd.  6%^.  Plum, 
fpec.  4.  ic.  39.  (Arum.) 

Leaves  lanceolate  crenate. 

5.  Pothos  violacea.  Violet-fruited  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  Willd.  685.  Swartz,  prodr.  32.  defer. 
270.  Brown,  jam.  333.  n.  13. 

Dracontium  fcandens.  Aubl.  guian.  836.3. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  entire  nerved  dotted. 

6.  Pothos  craffinervia.  Thick-nerved  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  Willd.  685.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  3.  t.  6 10. 
collect.  4.  122. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  quite  entire  veined,  with  the 
midrib  of  the  leaf  three-keeled. 

7.  Pothos  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.  fpec.  68 5.  Reich.  4,  76.  Willd.  685.  Plum, 
fpec.  4.  ic.  38.  fil.  t.  205.  (Arum.) 

Leaves  cordate,  lobes  imbricate,  fpadix  nearly  equal  to 
the  fpathe. 

8.  Pothos  macrophyila.  Large  leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.  fpec.  Willd.  686.  Swartz,  prodr.  33.  defer. 

i6y. 

P.  grandifolia.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  3.  /.  61O.  collet! .  4. 

I  21. 

Dracontium  cordatum.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  836.  Plum, 
amer.  48.  t.  63. 

Leaves  cordate,  lobes  divaricate,  fpadix  much  longer  than 
the  fpathe. 

9.  Pothos  pinnata.  Pinnate -leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.  fpec.  1374.  Reich.  4.  77.  Willd.  686. 

Lafia  aculeata.  Lour,  cochinch.  81.  103  ? 

Appendix  laciniata.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  489.  t;  18  j.f.  2. 
Leaves  pinnatifid. 

10.  Pothos  palmata.  Palmate-leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  1374.  Reich.  4.  77.  Willd.  686.  Plum. 

amer.  49.  t.  64,  75.  (Dracontium.)  fil.  t.  207, 
208  .fpec.  5.  (Dracunculus.) 

Leaves  palmate,  lobes  nine  lanceolate  blunt. 

11.  Pothos  digitata.  Digitate-leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.  fpec.  Willd.  686.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  3.  t.  61 1. 
collet! .  1 1 9. 

Leaves  digitate  about  nine  oblong  foarpifo. 

12.  Pothos  pentaphylia.  Five-leaved  Pothos. 

Lin.fpec.  Willd.  687. 

Dracontium  pentaphyllum.  Aubl.  guian.  2.  837./.  326. 
Leaves  digitate  quinate  ovate  acuminate. 

13.  Pothos  foetida.  Stinking  Pothos  or  Scunk  weed. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  319. 

Arum  n.  12.  Mill.  dill. 

Leaves  cordate,  fpadix fubglobular. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  fhrub  climbing  like  Ivy,  throwing  out 
fibres  as  that  does,  by  which  it  adheres  to  walls  and  the 
9  T  trunks 
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trunks  of  trees.  Branches  round.  Leaves  diftich, 
alternate,  lanceolate,  ftriated,  frnooth,  quite  entire,  on 
a  membranaceous  petiole,  as  in  the  Orange.  Fructi¬ 
fication  axillary,  folitary,  peduncled,  reflex*.  Spike 
globular  in  this  :  oblong  in  the  following  fpecies  y. 

Loureiro  defcribes  the  leaves  as  much  wider  than 
the  petioles,  which  are  long,  half  embracing,  and  al¬ 
ternate.  Flowers  pale.  Berries  red,  fubovate,  juicy, 
fmall,  containing  one  or  two  feeds. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Ccrchinchina.  Loureiro 
fays  that  Rumphius’s  Appendix  duplo  folio ,  referred  to 
this  plant  by  Linneus,  is  not  a  Pothos ,  but  Flagellar ia 
repens. 

1.  This  is  alfo  parafitical,  and  in  habit  refembles 
the  Aloe.  It  has  no  Item.  Leaves  wedge-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  frnooth,  on  a  fliort  petiole,  coriaceous, 
fomewhat  rigid,  numerous,  radical,  a  foot  and  half  or 
more  in  length.  Scape  axillary,  round,  a  foot  long. 
In  Martinico  they  call  it  §>ueue  de  rat  from  the  form 
of  the  flowering  fpadix  2. 

Native  of  South  America,  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies.  Jacquin  obferved  it  in  the  vaft  moun¬ 
tain  woods  of  Martinico. 

3.  This  was  found  by  Plumier  in  South  America. 

4.  Found  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Thomas  by  Plumier*. 

5.  This  is  a  fubparafitical  plant,  with  thick  long 
filiform  Ample  frnooth  whitilh  roots.  Stems  feveral, 
heaped,  two  or  three  feet  long,  rooting,  Ample, 
thickifh,  round,  ftiff,  knobbed,  fheathed,  leafy, 
frnooth.  Sheaths  at  the  knots  of  the  Hem  or  at 
the  infertion  of  the  petioles,  furrounding  the  ftem, 
of  a  netted  contexture,  ferruginous.  Leaves  Mat¬ 
tered,  alternate,  acuminate,  convex,  dotted  but  not 
perforated,  membranaceous.  Petioles  thickilh,  mid¬ 
dling,  round,  channelled  above,  frnooth,  Iheathing  at 
the  bafe.  Scapes  from  the  bofom  of  and  fcarce  longer 
than  the  petioles,  erect,  round,  frnooth,  folitary,  three- 
cornered.  Spathe  ovate,  concave,  entire,  Ihorter  by 
half  than  the  fpadix,  fpreading.  Spadix  half  an  inch 
long,  cylindrical,  green.  What  Linneus  calls  the  co¬ 
rolla  conflfts  of  four  triangular  valves  retufe  at  the 
tip,  not  to  be  diftinguilhed  but  in  the  berry-bearing 
fpadix.  Filaments  four,  like  petals,  membranaceous, 
whitilh,  permanent,  within  the  valves,  doling  up  the 
germ,  concealed  fo  that  the  anthers  appear  to  fit 
on  the  ftigma.  Anthers  twin,  with  one-valved  lobes. 
Germ  roundifh.  Stigma  bifid.  Berry  rolled  up  in 
the  valves  at  the  bafe,  pellucid,  violet- coloured,  four- 
feeded.  Seeds  oblong,  remotely  difpofed  in  a  fquare, 
white.  • 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  higheft  mountains,  at 
the  roots  and  on  the  trunks  of  trees b. 

Browne  obferved  it  in  the  woods  above  St.  Ann’s 
bay ;  and  fays,  that  it  fticks  pretty  clofe  to  the  trunk 
of  whatever  tree  it  grows  upon,  but  feldom  runs  above 
two  or  three  feet  in  length. 

Aublet  found  it  in  Guiana. 

.  6.  This  is  a  parafitic  fpecies,  growing  on  trees  in 
hilly  woods  in  South  America.  The  whole  plant  is 
frnooth ;  the  roots  numerous,  cylindric,  long,  of  the 
thicknefs  of  a  quill,  outwardly  whitilh,  inwardly  green : 
the  radical  leaves  are  feveral,  oblong-lanceolate,  point¬ 
ed, .  perfectly  entire,  without  veins,  coriaceous,  firm, 
Upright,  of  a  bright  green,  a  little  thickened  at  the 
edges,  owing  to  the  margin  being  a  little  reflected :  on 
the  under  part,  if  viewed  with  a  glafs,  they  appear 
thickly  Mattered  with  whitilh  points  $  and  their  length 
is  from  about  a  foot  and  half  to  two  feet  and  a  half : 
the  midrib  is  extremely  thick,  often  equalling  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger  at  the  lower  part,  and  protu¬ 
berating  on  both  furfaces:  the  footftalk  is  a  finger 
thick  and  three  or  four  inches  long ;  flat  above  ;  round 
or  a  little  fubangulated  beneath  :  the  ftipules  are’ lanced, 
lharp,  upright,  firm,  and  three  inches  long:  the  fcapes 
feveral,  fubcylindric,  horizontally  fpreading,  and  from 
one  to  two  feet  long.  The  fpathe  is  lanceolate,  and 
of  the  length  of  the  fpadix,  lharp,  univalve,  flat,  hancr- 
ing,  green,  but  foon  growing  brown,  and  afterwards 
withering :  the  fpadix  afcendent,  round,  thicker  than 
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a  quill,  and  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  the  whole  be¬ 
ing  very  thickly  and  unequally  covered  with  the  fruc¬ 
tifications,  which  are  hermaphrodite  and  tetragonal : 
the  petals  pale  at  the  bafe,  and  brown  ilk  at  the  top  : 
the  filaments  white  ;  anthers  yellow :  germ  pale  green 
with  the  top  Ipotted  with  brown  c. 

7.  This  very  much  refembles  the  next  fpecies,  but 
yet  it  is  entirely  diftindt  from  it,  by  having  the  lobes 
of  the  leaves  imbricate,  the  leaves  much  fmaller,  and 
the  fpadix  much  fliorter d. 

Native  of  South  America. 

8.  This  is  a  fubparafitical,  ftemlefs  plant.  Root 
knobbed,  unequal,  thick,  flelhy,  a  foot  long,  ferru¬ 
ginous-mealy  on  the  outfide,  of  a  fpongy  red  fubftance 
within,  putting  forth  very  long  filiform  fibres.  Leaves 
all  radical,  very  large,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length, 
membranaceous,  hanging  down,  veined,  nerved  be¬ 
hind,  frnooth  on  both  fides,  flaming,  green.  Petioles 
long,  round,  channelled,  frnooth.  Peduncles  or  fcapes 
longer  than  the  petioles,  round,  frnooth.  Spathe  lan¬ 
ceolate,  attenuated,  membranaceous,  coloured.  Spadix 
a  foot  long  and  more,  round,  thick,  nodding,  covered 
with  minute  florets  in  clufters,  feparated  by  lines  cut¬ 
ting  each  other  in  fquares.  Flowers  blue  e. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Guiana.  ** 

9.  Plant  fix  feet  high  and  ftemlefs.  Leaves  large 
and  pinnatifid ;  on  round  long  ereCt  petioles.  Scape 
naked,  almoft  equal  to  the  leaves,  quite  fimple.  Leaves, 
petioles  and  fcapes  all  beftt  with  many  crooked  fhort 
Mattered  prickles f. 

Loureiro  feparates  it  from  Pothos ,  and  names  it  Lafia, 
from  Aamof,  horridus ,  on  account  of  its  pricklinefs. 
Willdenow  remarks  that  his  defeription  and  Rum¬ 
phius’s  figure  do  not  agree. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochinchina. 

10.  This  was  found  by  Plumier  in  South  America. 
It  is  parafitic  on  the  trunks  of  trees :  the  leaves  are 
often  more  than  three  feet  long,  with  a  footftalk  near 
four  feet  long :  the  leaves  are  divided  in  the  manner  of 
thofe  of  the  Vitex  Agnus  callus ;  they  are  as  thick  as 
ftrong  parchment,  ftnooth,  and  of  a  deep  green  above  j 
fomewhat  lighter  beneath  i  the  divifions  of  the  leaf  do 
not  reach  to  the  footftalk,  and  each  is  marked  by  a 
ftrong  nerve  or  midrib.  The  fructifications  are  bom 
on  fpikes  of  more  than  a  foot  long. 

11.  This  is  parafitic  on  trees  in  the  hotter  parts  of 
South  America.  Profeflor  Jacquin  defcribes  it  as 
fiourilhing  extremely  well  in  the  Move,  and  flowering 
through  the  whole  fummer  and  autumn,  but  not  per¬ 
fecting  its  fruit.  It  is  a  frnooth  plant,  with  large  deep 
green  leaves,  rifing  from  channelled  footftalks  :  they 
are  of  a  fubcoriaceous  fubftance,  and  marked  with 
lateral  veins :  the  fpathe  is  felfile,  fubereCt,  green,  fiat, 
and  leaf-like,  but  fmaller  than  the  leaves.  The  fpathe 
is  finger-fhaped,  upright,  and  about  two  inches  long ; 
and  very  thickly  covered  with  flowers :  the  petals  are 
white  with  green  tips®. 

1  a.  Native  of  woods  in  Cayenne,  where  it  was  dif- 
covered  by  Aublet.  It  differs  from  the  former  in 
having  ovate-acuminate  leaflets,  which  are  always  five 
in  number.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and  the  fta- 
mens  fix.  The  plant  rifes  with  feveral  Items,  which 
arc  voluble  and  fcandent,  and  are  Mattered  over  the 
trunks  of  trees  ;  rooting  at  the  knots  or  joints.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  frnooth  :  the  flowers  numerous, 
and  thickly  fet  on  the  fpadix \] 

13.  This  has  already  been  deferibed  under  Dr  aeon* 
tium  feetidum,  which  fee. 

Mr.  Miller  was  favoured  with  it  by  Mr.  ?eter 
Collinfon,  (before  1759)  w^°  procured  it  from  North 
America.  It  flowered  two  years  in  the  garden  at 
Chellea,  but  in  a  very  dry  feafon  decayed.  The  flow¬ 
ers  came  up  before  there  was  any  appearance  of  leaves, 
the  Ipathe  was  large,  and  the  fpadix  fhort  and  blunt, 
the  florets  were  ranged  in  a  fort  of  chequer-work 
diagonal  to  the  fpadix. 

[Pouter ia.  See  Labatia.~\ 

PRASIUM.  (n faa-joj-  of  Diofcorides.  IIfa< nat  are  beds 
in  gardens.  Ilf  octroy  or  Ilf  curios  is  the  leek ;  and  Ilf  ac-to*, 

e  Jacquin,  colled.  d  Willdenow.  «  Swartz,  defer. 
f  Loureiro.  t  Jacquin.  *  Aublet. 

VS 


/ 
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is  an  herb  refembling  Horehound  or  Marjor-lHk  in  Bi&fco- 
rides  and  Pliny.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  737.  Reich,  n.  795.  Schreb.  n.  992. 
G<ertn.  t.  66.  faff.  117. 

ClafT.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillata.  Labiate,  Juffl 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  campanulate-turbinate,  ereft, 
bilabiate  :  upper  lip  wider,  femitriful,  acute  ;  lower  lip 
a  little  fmaller,  two -parted. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  upper  lip  ere£t,  ovate,  ob- 
foletely  emarginate,  concave  :  lower  lip  wider,  trifid, 
reflex  ;  the  middle  fegment  larger. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  preflfed  to  the  upper 
lip,  fpreading,  fhorter  than  the  tipper  lip  :  two  fhorter 
than  the  two  others.  Anthers  oblong,  lateral. 

Pist.  Germ  quadrifid.  Style  filiform,  length  and  fitua- 
■  tion  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  bifid,  acute,  with  one 
fegment  fhorter. 

Per.  Berries  four,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  roundifh, 
one -celled. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundifh. 

Obs.  The  feeds  themfelves ,  being  clothed  with  a  ber¬ 
ried  epidermis ,  have  the  nature  of  a  berry. 
Hence  we  have  a  tetragymnofpermous  bac- 
ciferous  plant ,  by  which  mark  it  is  diftin- 
guiftoed  from  all  other  plants  of  this  order. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Berries  four,  one-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Prafium  majiis.  Great  Spanifh  Hedge-nettle. 

Lin  fpec.  838.  Reich.  3.  103.  hort.  cliff.  309. 
upf.  173.  Gcertn.  fruit.  1.  321.  Be. font, 

at l ant.  2.  33.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  66.  Sabb. 
hort.  3.  /.  37. 

Lamium  arboreum  perenne  creticum.  Zan.  hift.  112. 
Raii  hift.  561. 

Galeopfis  hifpanica  frutefcens,  Teucrii  folio.  Tournef. 

inft.  186.  Shaw,  fpecim.  n.  249.  Zan.  hift.  t.  80. 
Melifla  fruticofa  cretica  fempervirens,  Teucrii  facie, 
fiore  albo.  Mor.  hift.  3.  408 ./.  11.  t.  21./.  3. 
Teucrium  fruticans,  amplo  &  albo  flore,  italicum. 

Barrel,  ic.  t.  895. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  ferrate. 

2.  Prafium  minus.  Small  Spanijh  Hedge-nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  838 .  fyft.  548.  Reich.  3.  103.  hort.  cliff. 
309.  Retz.  obf.  1.  22.  n.  67. 

Lamium  fruticans,  Teucrii  folio  lucido,  calyce  & 
flore  magno  candido,  tantilla  purpura  varie  notato. 
Cup.  cathol.  106. 

Melifia  fruticofa  ficula,  calyce  amplo  patulo.  Raii 
hift.  568. 

Leaves  ovate  with  a  double  notch  on  each  fide. 
descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  rifes  with  a  fh  rub  by  flalk  two  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  whitifh  bark,  and  divides  into  many 
branches.  .  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  bofom  of 
the  leaves  in  whorls  round  the  ftalks ;  they  are  white, 
and  have  large  permanent  calyxes,  cut  into  five 
points. 

[The  branches  are  declining  j  the  leaves  are  the 
fize  of  thofe  of  Baum,  cordate,  fmooth,  blunt,  pe- 
tioled.  Whorls  of  flowers  approximating.  Calyx 
large  goblet-fhaped,  with  ovate  acuminate  teeth. 
Corolla  fpreading :  upper  lip  entire,  obtufe,  convex  ; 
lower  three- lobed '.  Seeds  four,  like  berries,  fubglo- 
bular,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other, 
turning  black  when  ripe :  they  have  three  integuments, 
the  outer  flefhy  thin  and  foft,  the  middle  cruftaceous 
and  brittle,  the  inner  membranaceous  and  dry k. 
Desfontaines.  remarks,  that  fome  of  the  feeds  are 
ulually  abortive. 

.  Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
in  hedges.  It  flowers  here  from  june  to  aucmft _ Cul¬ 

tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1729  *.] 

.ft.  This  has  a  fhrubby  flalk  like  the  former,  but 
riles  a  little  higher ;  the  bark  is  whiter,  the  leaves  are 
fhorter  and  ovate,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  flowers 
are  fomewhat  larger,  and  are  frequently  marked  with 
a  few  purple  fjpots. — Native  of  Sicily. 

5  Desfontaines.  k  Gzrtner.  »  Hort.  kew. 
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j  [Linneus  doubts  Whether  this  be  fufficiently  diftinA 
from  the  preceding  to  make  it  a  fpecies,  or  only  a 
variety *  Retzius  aflerts  pofitively,  that  there  is  no 
chara&er  to  diflinguifh  them.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

d  hefe  plants  may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings, 
or  from  the  feeds ;  if  they  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  fliady  border  towards  the 
end  of  april ;  but  the  cuttings  fhould  not  be  taken 
from  filch  plants  as  have  been  drawn  weak,  but  rather 
from  thofe  which  have  been  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
whofe  fhoots  are  fhort  and  flrong ;  and  if  a  joint  of 
the  former  year’s  wood  is  cut  to  each  of  them,  they 
will  more  certainly  fucceed.  Thefe  cuttings  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  fame  border  till  they  are  well  rooted, 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  or  into  pots,  that  they  may  be 
fheltered  in  winter  under  a  common  frame,  where 
they  may  have  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  dry 
weather,  but  only  require  to  be  fcreened  from  hard 
froft.  If  they  are  propagated  by  feeds  (which  the 
plants  produce  in  plenty  every  year)  they  fhould  be 
fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  april ;  and  in  may  the 
plants  will  come  up,  when  they  require  no  other  care 
but  that  of  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds ;  and  in 
the  autumn  following,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  in  the 
fame  manner  as  before  direfted  for  thofe  raifed  from 
cuttings,  and  may  be  afterwards  treated  more  hardily, 
as  they  acquire  ftrength. 

A  plant  or  two  of  each  of  thefe  fpecies  may  be  ah 
lowed  to  have  a  place  where  there  are  collections  of  the 
different  forts  of  ever-green  fhrubs,  for  the  fake  of 
variety }  efpecially  where  the  different  forts  of  Ciftus, 
Phlomis,  Tree- worm  wood,  and  Medicago,  are  ad¬ 
mitted,  becaufe  thefe  are  equally  hardy ;  and  when  a 
fevere  winter  happens,  which  deftroys  the  one,  the 
others  are  fure  of  the  fame  fate  ;  but  in  mild  winters 
they  will  live  abroad,  efpecially  if  they  are  planted 
in  a  dry  rubbilhy  foil,  and  have  a  fheltered  fituation ; 
but  in  rich  wet  ground,  the  plants  growing  vigorous 
in  fummer,  are  liable  to  injury  from  the  early  frofts  in 
autumn. 

[PREMNA.  ( From  tt^vov,  ftirps ,  tf uncus.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  823.  Schreb.  n.  1025.  Gartn 
t.  56.  fuff..  107. 

Claff.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perfonat <e.  Vitices ,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  campanulate,  fubbilobate, 
with  the  upper  fegment  emarginate,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  irregular,  tubulous :  mouth  quadrifid 
blunt :  the  two  upper  fegments  erecfi,  fhorter,  the 
others  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  erect,  middling:  the  two  lower 
fhorter.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  cylindrical,  fhorter.  Stigma 
bifid. 

Per.  Brupe  globular,  one-celled. 

Seed.  Nut  nearly  four-cornered,  four-celled,  perforated 
by  the  axis. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  twO'dobed.  Cor.  four-cleft.  Berry  four-celled. 

Seeds  folitary. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Premna  integrifolia. 

Lin.  fyft.  565.  Reich.  3.  163.  mant.  252.- 
Cornutia  corymbofa.  Burm.  ind.  133.  /.  41.  f.  1. 
Folium  hirci.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  28.  t.  134. 

Leaves  quite  entire. 

2.  Premna  ferratifolia. 

Lin.  fyft.  565.  Reich.  3.  164.  mant.  253.  Gxrtn » 
fruit .  1.  269. 

Cornutioides.  Lin.  zeyl.  n.  416. 

Sambucus  zeylanica  odorata  aromatica.  Herm.  zeyl. 

14.  Burm.  zeyl.  209. 

Leaves  ferrate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  much  refembling  the  next 
fpecies,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it.  Leaves 
ovate  or  cordate-ovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire.  There 
is  an  acute-leaved  variety  with  lanceolate-ovate  leaves. 
—Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 


2.  Branches 
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t.  Branches  round,  pufplifh,  with  truncated  mar¬ 
gined  fears  on  them  from  the  fallen  leaves.  Leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  ovate,  blunt,  even,  ferrate,  but 
quite  entire  towards  the  bafe,  Stipules  fublanceolate, 
deciduous.  Cymes  terminating,  firft  brachiate,  then 
dichotomous.  Bradtes*  at  the  ramifications  oppofite, 
linear,  minute.  Flowers  the  fame  fize  with  tbofe  of 
Viburnum m.  Calyx  orbicular,  quite  entire,  or  obfo- 
letely  two-lobed,  or  flightly  four-toothed.  Drupe 
berried,  fmall,  fpherical,  rufefeent  or  brown :  flefh 
thin,  fubcoriaceous ;  fliell  bony,  fubglobular  or  rounded 
four-cornered,  four-celled,  perforated  at  the  axis. 
Seed  one  in  each  cell,  ovate,  acuminate  downwards, 
convex  on  one  fide,  obfeurely  angular  on  the  other, 
pale ^ — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.] 
PRENANTHES.  ( From  7rg*n>v(,  pronus  j  and  c&i/Sos, 
fios  :  from  the  flower  hanging  down.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  911.  Reich,  n.  990.  Schreb.  n.  1236. 
Gccrtn.  t.  158.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1721.  2.  18. 
Ju]f.  168. 

OafT.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  iEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofitce  Semiflofculofa.  Cichoracea , 

Juff. 

Generic  character. 

Cal.  Common  calycled,  cylindrical,  fmooth;  feales  of 
the  cylinder  the  number  of  the  corollets ;  feales  of 
the  bafe  few,  unequal,  very  fhort. 

Cor.  Compound  moftly  of  a  fingle  ring  of  florets;  Co¬ 
rollets  hermaphrodite,  five  to  eight  and  more,  equal. 
Proper  monopetalous,  ligulate,  truncate,  four¬ 
toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anthers 
cylindrical,  tubulous. 

Pist.  Germ  fubovate.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the 
ftamens,  Stigma  bifid,  reflex. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  cylindrical,  converging  very  flightly 
at  the  mouth. 

Seeds  folitary,  cordate.  Pappus  capillary,  fefiile. 

Rec.  naked. 

Obs.  There  is  a  fpecies ,  in  which  the  pappus  is  fup - 
ported  by  a  ftipe. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  calycled.  Florets  in  a  fingle  row.  Pappus  fimple, 
fubfeffile.  Recept.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Prenanthes  tenuifolia,  Finedeaved  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fpec.  1120.  Reich.  3.  629.  Lepich.  it.  I. 
264.  Krock.  fllefl.  n.  1261.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  828.  t.  33.  /.  2.  Villars  dauph.  3.  151. 

P.  anguftifolius,  flore  purpureo.  Vaill.  aft.  1721. 

x93-. 

Chondrilla  anguftiflimo  longiffimo  integroque  folio. 

fluff,  aft.  1709. 

Leaves  linear  quite  entire. 

1.  Prenanthes  chinenfis.  Chinefe  Prenanthes. 

Lin.Jyft.  714.  Thunb.  jap.  301. 

Leaves  linear-enfiform  entire  and  toothed. 

3.  Prenanthes  viminea.  Rujhy-twigged  Prenanthes. 

Lin. fpec.  nick  fly  ft.  714;  Reich.  3^629.  Gouan , 
hort.  monfp.  409.  Villars  dauph.  3.  152.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  1262.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  829.  t.  52.  f.  2. 
flacqu.  auftr.  1.  t.  9. 

Ladtuca  decorticata.  Forjk.  defer.  216. 

Chondrilla  viminea  vifeofa  monlpeliaca.  Bauh.  pin. 

130.  prodr.  68.  1.  . 

C.  vife.  caule  foliis  obdudto.  Bauh.  pin.  130.  Rail 
hift.  222.  Tournef.  inft.  472.  Garid.  163. 

C.  faxatilE  vifeofa,  caule  enemidophoro.  Column, 
eephr.  1.  /.  240. 

C.  faxat.  vifcofo  caule.  Park,  theat.  783.  5. 

Fragments  of  the  leaves  adhering  to  the  ftem.  ] 

4.  Prenanthes  purpurea.  Purple  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fpec.  1121.  fyft.  714-  Reich.  3.  629.  hort. 
cliff.  383.  Gartn.  fruft.  2.  358.  Gouan ,  hort. 
409.  Scop.  cam.  n.  963.  flacqu.  auftr.  4.  9. 
G  3T7-  Pollich ,  pal.  n.  732.  Krock.  filef. 

yi.  1263.  Villars  dauph.  3.  150*  Allion.  pedem. 
».  827.  Hall.helv.n.  19. 

P.  amplexicaulis.  Mill.  dift.  n.  4. 

n  Lina.  mant.  “  Gxrtner, 
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Ladtuca  rnontana  purpuro-caerulea  minor.  Bauh.  pin. 

123. 

L.  fylvatica  purpurea.  Bauh.  lift.  2.  1005.  Rati 
hift.  223. 

L.  fylvatica.  Gefn.  ad  Cord.  hift.  140. 

L.  fylveftris  purpureo  flore.  Park,  theat.  814.  3, 
Sonchus  fylvaticus.  Ger.  emac.  294.  10. 

S.  tevior  punnonicus  4,  purpureo  flore.  Cluft  hift.  2. 
?47‘ 

(3.  Prenanthes  purpurea.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2. 

Ladtuca  rnontana  purpuro-caerulea,  major.  Bauh. 
pin.  123. 

Sonchus  montanus  purpureus  tetrapetalos.  Cd. 

eephr.  1.  246.  t.  246. 

Florets  five ,  leaves  lanceolate  toothletted. 

5.  Prenanthes  muralis.  Wall  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fpec.  1 121.  fyft.  714.  Reich.  3.  630.  hort.  cliff* 
303.  ft.  fuse.  n.  69 2i  '  Hudf.  angl.  338.  Wither . 
arr.  ed.  3.  678.  Smith ,  angl.  Engl.  bop.  t.  457. 
Curt.  lond.  5.  58.  306.  Lightf.  feat.  431. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  565.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  66 i.  FI. 
dan.  t.  50 9.  Hall.  helv.  n.  18.  Scop.  cam.  2. 
n.  964.  Reyg.  ged.  1.  191.  Pollich ,  pal. 

n.  733.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1265.-  Villars  dauph* 

L  I51-.  .  ;  ...  . 

Sonchus  lsvis  laciniatus  muralis,  parvis  floribus,  Bauh , 
pin.  124. 

S.  lasvior  vulgaris  2.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  146.  2. 

S.  lie  vis  fylvaticus  4.  Tabern.  194.  Hall.  Reich. 

S.  lsevis  muralis.  Ger .  emac.-  2 93.  5. 

S.  ltevis  alter  parvis  floribus.  Park,  theat.  805.  2. 

S.  fol.  finuato  hederaceo.  Merr.  fin. 

S.  alter  folio  profundis  laciniis  finuato  hederaceo.  Lob. 
obf.  1 1 9.  1.  ic.  I.  236.  1. 

Ladtuca  fylveftris  murorum  fiore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift. 
2.  1004.  Rail  hift.  223.  fyn.  162.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  iff.  5. 

Chondrilla  fonchi  folio,  flore  luteo  pallefcente.  Tournef. 

inft.  475.  Garid.  106. 

Florets  five,  leaves  runcinate. 

6.  Prenanthes  akiffima.  Tall  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fpec.  1 1 21.  Reich.  3.  630.  Fluk.  fbyt. 
t.  317.  /.  2.  (Sonchus.) 

P.  canadenfis  altifilma,  fol.  variis,  flore  luteo.  Vaill. 
aft.  1721.  p.  194. 

Florets  five,  leaves  three-lob  ed,  ftem  ere  ft. 

[7.  Prenanthes  chondrilloides.  Chondrilla-like  Prenanthes. 
Lin.  fyft.  714.  Reich.  3.  630.  mant.  107.  Ard. 
fpec.  2.  36.  t.  17.  Krock  filef.  n.  1264. 

Ladtuca  inermis.  Forfk.  defer.  144. 

Florets  ten ,  calyxes  eight -cleft,  leaves  lanceolate ,  rool~ 
leaves  undivided fomewhat  toothed. 

8.  Prenanthes  japonica.  flaponefe  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fyft.  714.  Reich.  3.  630.  mant.  107.  'Thunb. 
jap.  302. 

Florets  fifteen,  ruot-leaves  lyrate,  ftem  almoft  naked. 

9.  Prenanthes  alba.  White  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fpec.  11 21.  Reich.  3.  631.  hort.  cliff.  383. 
Gron.  virg.  113.  89.  'Pluk.  amalth.  195. 

Florets  very  many,  flowers  nodding  fubumbelled,  leaves 
haft  ate -angular. 

10.  Prenanthes  repens.  Creeping  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fpec.  1122.  Reich.  3.  631.  amoen.  2.  360. 
t- ft.  f  23. 

Hieracium  heterophyllum.  Retz.  obf.  2.  24.  n.  80. 
Creeping,  leaves  three-lobed. 

11.  Prenanthes  pinnata.  Pinnate-leaved  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fyft.  714.  Juppl.  3  47. 

Shrubby,  leaves  unequally  pinnate  many-paired ,  leaflets 
linear  quite  entire,  panicle  compound. 

12.  Prenanthes  integra.  Entire-leaved  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fyft.  714.  Thunb.  jap.  300. 

Leaves  oblong  entire  ftmooth ,  panicle  contrasted. 

1 3.  Prenanthes  debilis.  Weak  Prenanthes , 

Lin.  fyft.  714.  Thunb.  jap.  300. 

Leaves  ovate  entire,  ftem  almoft  naked  ere  ft. 

14.  Prenanthes  dentata.  Tooth-leaved  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fyft.  715.  Thunb.  jap.  301. 

Leaves  oblong  toothed  ftmooth,  ftem  panicled. 

15.  Prenanthes  haflata  Halbert-leaved  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fyft.  7 1 5*  Thunb.  jap.  301. 

Leaves  haftate  embracing  toothed,  ftem  branched. 

16.  Prenanthes 
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16.  Prenanthes  humilis.  Dwarf  Prenanthes. 

Lin.  fy ft.  715.  Thunb.  jap.  302. 

Leaves  lyrate ,  lobes  obtufe,  ftem  almoft  naked ,  flowers 

terminating  in  twos  or.  threes. 

17.  Prenanthes  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Pilmnnthes. 

Lin.  fy  ft.  715.  Thunb.  jap.  303. 

Leaves  petioled  runcinate,  lobes  acute  toothed ,  panicle 

faftigiate  diffufed. 

1 8.  Prenanthes  ly rata.  Lyrate-leaved  Prenanthes. 

Lin.Jyft.  715.  Thunb.  jap.  303. 

Leaves  runcinate -lyrate  toothed ,  panicle  contracted* 

*9*  Prenanthes  fquarrofa. 

Lin.Jyft.  715.  Thunb.  jap.  303. 

Leaves  Jeftile  runcinate ,  Jegments  recurved  toothed . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial*  oblong,  twilled,  oblique*  creep¬ 
ing,  and  here  and  there  putting  forth  other  llraight 
roots.  Stems  eredl,  from  two  to  three  feet  high  and 
more,  round.  Ample,  leafy,  llender.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  embracing,  feflile,  bright  green.  From  the 
axil  of  each  leaf  iflues  a  panicle  of  flowers  *  the  pe¬ 
duncles  of  which  are  one  or  two-flowered.  Each 
flower  has  five  florets,  which  are  purple,  as  in  the 
fourth  fpecies,  which  this  refembles,  but  the  leaves 
are  narrower,  and  rarely  toothed  at  the  bafe.  Native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  on  mountains  °. 

2.  The  vffiole  plant  is  fmooth.  Root-leaves  atte¬ 
nuated  at  bottom,  fubpetioled,  toothed,,  a  hand  in 
length :  ftem-leaves,  the  lower  ones  feffile,  enfiform, 
toothletted  and  entire,  the  Upper  ones  lanceolate,  en¬ 
tire,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  panickfot,  yellow.  Pe¬ 
duncles  directed  one  way,  drooping,  capillary,  naked. 
Native  of  China  and  Japan  p. 

3.  Root  biennial  or  perennial,  oblong,  pale  yellow. 
Stems  decumbent,  from  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  or  even  three  feet  in  length,  hard,  round, 
whitifh,  vifcid,  ftriated,  branched,  covered  by  a  por- 
tion  of  the  leaf  which  is  fattened  along  it.  Root- 
leaves  pinnatifid,  and*  refembling  thofe  of  LaCiuca  pe- 
rennis:  ftem-leavea  lanceolate,  oblong,  entire,  vifcid. 
Flowers  axillary,,  by  threes,  almoft  feffile :  calyx  cylin¬ 
drical,  a  little  oval,  fmooth,  compofed  of  five  large 
equal  fcales,  and  of  four  that  are  fmaller,  unequal, 
and  membranaceous  at  the  edge  next  the  bafe :  florets 
five  yellow*  Seeds  oblong,  flatted  below ;  terminated 
by  a  fmall  feffile  egret.  It  is  not  eafy  to  diftinguifh 
this  plant  at  firft  fight*  from  LaCluca  Jaligna ,  but  the 
ftem  partly  covered  by  the  leaves,  and  the  feffile  egret 
fuffice  for  that  purpofe 

Parkinfon  calls  it  Galen’s  Gum  Succory;  and  Ray, 
Wild  Lettuce  with  booted  ftalks,  which  is  a  tranfla- 
tion  of  Columna’s  Greek  name. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  Ray  gathered  it 
about  Montpelier,  and  near  Meffina  in  Sicily,  on 
rocky  hills.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july. 

Allioni  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  names  ramo- 
flflima  {n.  830.)  and  figures  in  t.  33.  /.  1.  He  fays  it 
approaches  near  to  viminea,  but  that  the  latter  is  three 
times  as  high,  and  has  much  fewer  branches ;  that 
the  root-leaves  are  finuate-pinnatifid,  with  the  extreme 
pinnule  triangular,  and  that  they  are  firm,  not  truly 
runcinate :  whereas  in  ramofifftma  the  root-leaves  are 
more  tender,  truly  runcinate,  not  pinnatifid  to  the 
midrib,  but  only  cut  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  with 
the  extreme  pinnule  linear-lanceolate.  In  P.  viminea 
there  are  two,  three  or  even  four  feffile  flowers :  the 
florets  are  wide,  marked  with  lines,  yellow,  five¬ 
toothed,  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  of  which  the  five 
inner  long  fcales  are  nearly  equal,  the  five  outer  are 
unequal.  The  ftem-leaves  are  pinnatifid,  and  have  hairs 
here  and  there  at  the  midrib. — The  leaves  in  P.  ramo- 
flfftma  are  quite  fmooth,  and  not  villofe  underneath, 
glaucous,  even,  tender,  with  a  white  rib :  the  ftem  is 
branched  from  the  bottom  ;  the  branches  are  erect 
and  fimple ;  the  leaves  on  the  branches  alfo  are  decur- 
rent,  lanceolate,  and  quite  entire ;  there  are  two  or 
three  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  with  the 
florets  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  which  has  all  the 

0  Krocker,  Allion.  Villars.  P  Thunberg. 

t  Villars  and  Krocker. 
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fcales  imbricate  and  unequal ;  the  florets  are  five-3 
toothed,  but  narrower  than  in  viminea. 

Native  of  the  county  of  Nice  on  the  fandy  coaft; 
and  near  Caftiglia  d  Ivrea.  It  is  biennial  and  annual. 

„  4.  Root  perennial,  tranfVerfe,  long,  woody,  fibrous, 
otem  eredl,  three,  four  or  five  feet  high,  much  branched 
towards  the  top*  terminated  by  nodding  panicles  of 
flowers,  placed  on  naked  axillary  peduncles  longer 
than  the  leaves.  Leaves  even,  bright  green  above, 
glaucous  underneath ;  ftem-leaves  acuminate,  em¬ 
bracing,  hooked,  fpreading,  lanceolate,  fharply 
toothed.  Calyx  green,  cylindrical,  with  unequal 
fcales  in  two  row's,  four  or  five  in  the  inner,  three  or 
four  in  the  outer.  Florets  four  or  five  violet-purple, 
five-toothed.  Seeds  oblong,  acute,  with  a  feffile 
egret.  Anthers  reddifh.  Filaments  white.  Style 
purplifh r. 

Villars  remarks  that  this  plant  varies  much;  that 
the  Items  are  even,  firm,  and  cylindrical,  very  much 
branched  at  the  end,  and  frequently  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves;  that  the  ftem-leaves  are  half  embracing,  and 
then  are  lengthened  out  and  wider  more  or  lefs  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  and  end ;  that  the  whole  plant  is 
fmooth ;  that  the  flowers  come  out  on  branches  and 
peduncles  divaricating  almoft  at  right  angles,  and  very 
much  fubdivided ;  and  that  the  purplifh  blue  florets 
are  five  in  number,  almoft  always  rolled  up  and  ob¬ 
lique,  and  often  pendant. 

Receptacle  very  narrow,  papillofe,  fmooth.  Seed 
oblong,  attenuated  below,  obfoletely  angular,  ftriated, 
pale  ftraw-colour.  Pappus  feffile,  caducous ;  with 
numerous,  filky-white,  capillary  rays,  fparingly  tcoth- 
letted,  half  as  long  again  as  the  feed9. 

Gmrtner  remarks,  that  Prenanthes  differs  chiefly 
from  Chondrilla  in  having  a  Jcfftle  pappus.  Juffieu 
thinks  they  might  make  one  genus.  But  there  is  no 
end  of  fuch  doubts  in  natural  orders,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  one  genus.] 

Miller,  following  Cafpar  Bauhin,  has  made  two 
fpecies  of  this,  a  larger  and  a  fmaller,  one  four  feet, 
the  other  only  a  foot  in  height,  with  a  more  branching 
ftem,  and  wider  leaves  embracing  it. 

[Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
Soutft  of  France  and  Italy.  Ray  found  it  on  mounts 
Jura  and  Saleve  near  Geneva,  and  in  mountain  woods 
between  SchafFha-ufen  and  Conftance. — It  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  Britain  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  in  1683; 
and  flowers  from  july  to  feptember  *. 

5.  Root  perennial,  fomewhat  woody,  branched, 
pale  brown,  milky.  The  whole  plant  fmooth,  tender, 
brittle,  milky.  Stem  from  one  to  two  or  three  feet 
in  height,  upright,  fimple,  leafy,  fomewhat  flexuofe 
at  top,  round,  glaucous,  purplifh.  Root-leaves  very 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Sow-thiftle,  darkifh  green, 
purple  on  the  under  fide,  on  long  foot-ftalks,  deeply 
notched,  the  lower  fegments  few,  fomewhat  oval,  the 
terminating  one  fomewhat  triangular,  but  with  five 
lobes,  the  middle  one  fharp,  toothed.  Stem-leaves 
alternate,  embracing,  nearly  fimilar  in  figure ;  deeply 
notched ;  fegments  oppofite,  toothed,  the  terminating 
one  largeft.  Panicle  divaricating,  flexuofe ;  each 
flowering-branch  fubdivided  into  (lender  peduncles, 
bearing  one  flower,  and  having  one  minute  ovate  or 
lanceolate  bradte.  The  outer  calyx  confifts  of  three 
ovate  or  lanceolate  fcales ;  the  inner  of  five  linear 
leaflets,  with  membranaceous  edges,  and  commonly 
coloured.  Florets  five,  in  a  Angle  row,  lemon-co¬ 
loured,  fpreading,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Seeds  ob¬ 
long  or  obovate,  comprefled,  furrowed,  black,  fur- 
mounted  with  an  egret  on  a  flat  circular  fubftance  on 
a  very  fhort  ftipe,  rays  fimple,  the  length  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  calyx u. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  the  upper  leaves  undi¬ 
vided,  defcribed  by  Withering. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  hedges, 
and  fhady  banks  in  a  calcareous  foil,  and  on  walls ; 
flowering  from  july  to  feptember.  On  Hampftead- 
heath,  and  Hornfey  in  Middlefex.  On  the  willows 
by  the  old  fluice  at  Grantchefter  near  Cambridge,  and 


r  Krocker.  9  Gaertner.  *  Hort.  kew. 

u  Woodw.  Mfs.  Smith,  Withering. 
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on  Chippenham-park  wall.  On  the  top  of  Staunton 
Harcourt-kitchen,  and  in  Stokenchurch-woods,  Ox- 
fordihire.  Bifhopfgate-ftreet,  Norwich.  Welwyn  in 
Hertfordfhire.  Croyden  in  Surry.  Cleifden  in  Buck¬ 
ingham  fhire.  Weekly  in  Northamptonfhire.  Bas- 
ford  in  Nottinghamfhire.  Peak’s-hole  in  Derby  {hire. 

_ Our  old  authors  call  it  Ivy-leaved  Lettuce ,  or  Wall 

Sow-thiftle.']  . 

6.  The  lower  leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  three  broad,  they  are  fometimes  divided  into  five 
lobes,  but  generally  into  three;  they  are  indented  a 
little  on  their  edges,  fmooth,  dark-green  above,  but 
pale  underneath.  Stems  three  feet  high,  with  a  few 
fmall  entire  leaves  on  them :  the  flowers  come  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftem  in  fmall  bunches ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  appear  in  july.  There 
is  a  variety  with  pale  purple  flowers,  arifing  from  the 
fame  feeds. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada;  according  to  Mr. 
Miller,  of  moft  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is 
called  Dr.  Witt’s  Rattle-fnake  root,  the  roots  being 
taken  for  an  antidote  to  the  venom  of  the  Rattle- 
fnake.  It  feldom  lives  longer  than  two  years,  fit 
is  however  marked  as  perennial  in  the  Kew  Cata¬ 
logue  ;  where  it  is  alfb  obferved  from  Plukenet,  that 
it  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in 

i5q6.  .  , 

7.  Stem  panicled.  Stem-leaves  linear,  at  the  ra¬ 
mifications  only,  minute:  root-leaves  lanceolate,  pe~ 
tided,  naked,  minutely  toothed*.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  flender,  not  fo  long  as  in  purpurea.  Flowers 
almoft  as  in  that,  but  fewer,  not  nodding.  Panicle 
narrower,  lefs  dichotomous y.  Native  of  the  South 
of  Europe. 

8T  Root-leaves  very  many,  lyrate,  fmooth,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Lapjana  communis:  lower  lobes  alter¬ 
nate,  blunt,  connedted,  reflex,  angular-toothed,  ci- 
liate  with  a  few  fhort  hairs ;  the  terminating  lobe  is 
very  large,  blunt,  gafhed,  angular-toothed,  ciliate. 
Stem  alraoft  leaflefs,  weak,  eredt,  branched,  fmooth, 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high  and  more.  Branches 
alternate,  filiform,  flowering.  Flowers  terminating, 
panicled,  yellow.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  alternate, 
capillary,  fpreading.  Bradtes  under  the  peduncles 
briftle-fhaped.  Calyx  many-leaved,  eredt,  fmooth  ; 
calycle  very  fhort,  lmooth,  with  ovate  acute  feales. 
Native  of  Japan2. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  flowers  are  very  numer¬ 
ous  and  very  fmall ;  the  florets  in  each  about  fifteen ; 
and  the  down  longer  than  the  calyx. 

o.  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1778, 
by  Mr.  William  Young.  It  flowers  in  july  and 
auguft a. 

10.  Retzius  is  of  opinion  that  this  plant  belongs 
rather  to  the  genus  of  Hieracium.  He  thus  deferibes 
it.  Stem  creeping,  rooting.  Branches  afeending, 
leafy,  fmooth.  Root-leaves  on  long  petioles,  three- 
parted,  with  the  lobes  oval,  toothletted :  ftem-leaves 
on  fhort  petioles,  ovate,  toothletted.  Peduncles 
from  one  to  three-flowered,  fealy.  Calyx  Ample, 
eredt,  glaucous,  with  linear-lanceolate  leaflets,  fome- 
what  fcariofe  at  the  edge,  calycled  as  it  were  with 
fm alter  feales  at  the  bafe.  Corollas  yellow,  about 
twelve.  Egret  Ample,  feflile.  Receptacle  naked. 
Linneus  had  it  originally  from  Kamtfchatka;  Bladh 
fent  it  afterwards  from  China b. 

11.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  roundifh  refinous  branches. 
Leaves  approximating,  petioled,  a  fpan  long,  fpread¬ 
ing  and  recurved ;  pairs  of  leaflets  ten  or  twelve,  very 
flender  and  fmooth.  Panicle  large.  Calyxes  fmooth. 
Flowers  fmall,  yellow c.  Retzius  fays  that  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fpecies  of  Sonchus d.  It  was  found  by 
Maffon  on  rocks  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe  e. 

12.  Root  annual.  The  whole .  plant  fmooth. 
Stem  decumbent  at  bottom  and  creeping,  then  erect, 
round,  ftriated,  Ample  or  panicled,  .  a  fpan  high. 
Lower  leaves  aggregate,  alternate,  petioled,  obovate- 
oblong,  obtufe,  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  a  hand  in 
length ;  ftem-leaves  embracing,  fomewhat  toothed, 

*  Linn.  mant.  y  Krocker.  2  Thunberg. 
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an  inch  long.  Panicles  terminating,  roundifh.  Flowefs 

yelp^The  whole  plant  is  tender  and  fmooth.  Roof 
annual,  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  weak,  almoft  up¬ 
right,  few-flowered,  a  fpan  high.  Root-leaves  very 
many,  petioled,  obtufe,  a  finger’s  length:  ftem-leaves 
few,  feflile.  Flowers  terminating,  one,  two  or  three 
together,  yellow. 

1-4.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Stem  round* 
ftriated,  eredt,  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height* 
Root-leaves  petioled,  oblong,  blunt  with  a  point, 
toothletted,  a  hand  in  length  :  ftem-leaves  embracing, 
ciliate-toothed  at  the  bafe  and  in  the  middle,  acute,  a 
finger’s  length.  Flowering  branches  rod-like,  eredt, 
panicled.  Peduncles  capillary,  fpreading,  fubum- 
belled. 

15.  The  whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem  round,  ftri¬ 
ated,  flexuofe-eredt,  purplifh,  two  feet  high.  Br,  :hes 
alternate,  fpreading,  like  the  ftem.  Leaves  o;.  -he 
ftem  and  branches  half  embracing,  haftate,  fubi/a- 
tulate,  acute,  acutely  toothed,  nerved,  an  inch  long, 
the  upper  ones  gradually  diminifhing.  Flowers  on 
the  extreme  branches  and  branchlets  terminating, 
panicled,  yellow.  Panicle  roundifh,  fpreading  little, 
with  very  fhort  peduncles. 

1 6.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  The  whole  plant  fmooth, 
Stems  radical,  feveral,  weak,  decumbent  or  flexuofe- 
eredt,  a  hand  in  height.  Root-leaves  many,  a  finger’s 
length:  ftem-leaves  very  few,  half  an  inch  long,  all 
petioled;  the  outer  lobe  very  large,  rounued,  iome- 
what  tooth  “d;  the  reft  minute,  reflexed.  Flowers 
folitary,  or  t\VO  or  three  together,  yellow. 

17.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  branched  at  the 
bottom,  eredt,  grooved,  villoie,  fmooth  at  top,  pa¬ 
nicled,  two  feet  high.  Root-leaves  fubpctioled, 
fmooth,  a  fpan  long;  lobes  difform,  angular,  briftly- 
toothed :  ftem-leaves  gradually  lefs.  Peduncles  flex- 

uofe  :  pedicels  capillary.  . 

18.  Root  fibrous,  annu.al.  Stem  round,  ftriated, 
villofe  at  bottom,  gradually  attenuated  at  top,  fmooth, 
weak,  eredt,  feldom  branched-  Root  leaves  very 
many :  ftem-leaves  alternate,  remote :  all  petioled, 
fmooth  above,  villofe-fcabrous  underneath,  a  fingers 
length,  gradually  lefs :  lobes  angular,  toothed ;  the 
terminating  lobe  larger.  Flowers  terminating,  pani¬ 
cled,  yellow.  Panicle  roundifh,  little  fpreading,  often 
drooping. 

19.  Stem  flefhy,  herbaceous,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
eredt,  Ample,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  atte¬ 
nuated  below ;  pinnas  recurved,  toothed  at  the  upper 
margin,  glaucous  underneath,  acuminate,  a  fpan  long. 
Flowers  terminating,  panicled.  Panicle  oblong,  thyr- 
foid. — All  thefe  were  found  by  Thunberg  in  Japan f.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE., 

Thefe  plants  are  feldom  admitted  into  gardens ;  but 
the  feeds  may  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  in  a 
fheltered  fltuation,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
require  no  other  care  but  to  be  kept  clean' from  weeds. 
[Priapeia.  See  Nicotiana. 

Prickly  Parsnep.  See  Echinophora. 

-  Pear.  See  Callus. 

Primrose.  See  Primula. 

- ,  Nightly  or  Tree.  See  Oenothera. 

— - -  Peerlefs.  Sec  Narciffus. 

PRIMULA  ( Dimin.  from  primus ,  being  one  of  the  earlieft 
flowers  of  the  Jpringb) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  197.  Reich,  n.  210.  Schreb.  n.  258. 
Guerin,  t.  50.  JuJf-  96.  Primula  veris,  'LoUrnef. 
t.  47.  Auricula  urfi,  Tournef.  t.  46. 
daft  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Precise.  Lyfimachi^e,  JuflT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Involucre  many-leaved,  many- flowered,  very 
fmall. 

Perianth  one -leafed,  tubular,  five-cornered,  five¬ 
toothed,  acute,  eredt,  permanent. 

Cor.  monopetalous.  Tube  cylindrical,  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  terminated  by  a  fmall  hemifpherical  neck. 
Border  fpreading,  half-five-cleft :  fegments  obcordate, 
emarginate,  obtufe.  Throat  pervious. 

Thunberg,  jap. 
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Stam.  Pilaments  five,  very  fhort,  within  the  neck  of 
the  corolla.  Anthers  acuminate,  eredt,  converging, 
included. 

Pist.  Germ  globular.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Stigma  globular. 

Per.  Capfule  cylindrical,  almoft  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
rianth,  covered,  one-celled,  opening  with  a  ten- 
toothed  top. 

Seeds  numerous,  roundiftn  Receptacle  ovatt  ?~oblong, 
free. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Involucr .  of  an  umbelle^  Cor.  tube  cylindrical  with 
a  fpreading  mouth. 

SPECIES. 

[i.  Primula  verticiliata. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  800.  Vahl.  fymb,  1.  15.  /.  5. 
For/k.  de/cr.  42. 

Leaves  ferrate  fmooth,  flowers  in  whorls .] 

2.  Primula  vulgaris.  Common  Primrofe. 

Hudf.  angl.  83.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  233*  Smith, 
brit.  i'll.  engl.  hot.  t.  4.  Relh.  cant.  n.  156. 

Pi  veris.  Mill.  diSt.  n.  ii  Gurtn.  fruSl.  1.  233. 
Blackw.  t.  52. 

P.  veris  y.  acaitlis.  Lin. /pec.  205.  Reich.  1.  41 1. 

FI.  dan.  /i  194.  Hall.  helv.  n.  608. 

P.  acaulis.  Jacqu.  mife.  1.  158.  n.  1.  Ait.  kew. 

1.  192.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  16.  magaz.  229.  Sibth. 
exon.  n.  224.  Abbot ,  bedf.  44.  n.  150.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  467.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  331, 

P.  elatior  (3.  acaulis.  Willd.  fpec.  800. 

P.  fylveftris.  Scop.  cam.  n.  204. 

P.  veris  minor.  Bod.  pempt.  147 1  3.  Ger.  636. 
emac.  781.  5. 

P.  veris  vulgaris.  Park,  par  ad.  242.  iheat.  535.  i; 
Raii  hift.  1080.  fyn.  284. 

P.  veris  pallido  flore  humilis.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  302. — 
floribus  ex  fingularibus  pediculis  majoribus  fimpli- 
cibus.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  497. 

Sylvarym  primula.  Lob.  ic.  508.  obf.  305.  4. 

Alifma  fylvarum.-  Column,  phytob.  6.  1. 

Yerbafcum  lylveftre  majus  fingulari  flore.  Bauh.  pin. 
241* 

Leaves  toothed  wrinkled ,  /capes  one -flowered,  border  of 
the  corolla  flat. 

3.  Primula  eiatior.  Great  Cowjlip  or  Ox  lip. 

Jacqu.  mife.  1.  1580'  n.  2.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  234. 
Smith,  brit.  223.  engl,  bot.i.  513.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  226.  Abbot ,  bedf.  44.  n.  252.  Ait.  kew . 
193.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  801.  FI.  dan.  t.  434. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  90.  2.  229.  Villars  dauph.  466. 

P.  inodora.  Relh.  cant.  n.  157.  Hoffm.  germ.  67. 

P.  veris  (3.  elatior.  Lin.  fpec.  204.  Reich.  1.  41 1. 

Hall.  helv.  n.  609. 

P.  vulgaris  (3.  Hudf.  angl.  84. 

P.  pratenfis  inodorata  lutea.  Ger.  635.  1.  emac.  780. 

2.  Raii  hift.  108 1 .  fyn.  284. 

P.  veris  major.  Bod.  pempt.  147.  1. 

P.  veris  altera.  Camer,  epit.  884. 

P.  fylveftris  tertia.  Tabern.  220. 

P.  veris  caulifera,  pallido  flore  inodoro  aut  vix  odoro. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  496.  2. 

P.  veris  pallido  flore  elatior.  Cluf.  hift.  301.  2. 

Tournef.  inft.  124.  Bale,  pharm.  206. 

Verbalculum  pratenle  vel  fylvaticum  inodorum.  Bauh. 
pin.  241. 

Paralyfis  altera  odorata  flore  pallido  polyanthos.  Park, 
parad.  244.  n.  9. 

Leaves  toothed  wrinkled  contrasted  in  the  middle,  J 'cape 
,  many -flowered,  border  of  the  corolla  flat. 

4.  Primula  officinalis.  Common  Cowjlip  or  Paigle. 

Jacqu.  mife.  1.  159.  n.  3.  Ait.  kew.  1.  193. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  1.  234.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  15, 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  225.  Abbot,  bedf.  44.  n.  151. 
Hoffm.  germ.  67.  Roth.  germ.  1.  89.  2.  229. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  '205.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  332. 
Besfont.  atlant.  170. 

P.  veris.  Hudf.  angl.  84.  Smith,  brit.  223.  engl. 
bot.  t.  5.  Relh.  cant.  n.  158.  Willd.  800. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  466.  Berg.  phyt.  61.  Bulliard. 
herb.  17 1. 

P.  veris  a  officinalis.  Lin.  fpec.  204.  Reich.  1.411. 
FI.  dan.  t.  433.  Lin.  mat.  med.  57.  hort.  cliff.  51. 
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ft.  fuec.n.  171.  Hall.  helv.  n.  610.  Poliich  pah 
n.  195.  Blackw.  t.  226.  Phenck,  ic.  86. 

P.  elatior.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  2. 

P.  veris  major.  Ger.  635.  2.  emac.  780.  i .  Raii 
hift.  1081  .fyn.  284.  Camer.  epit.  883.  Befl.  eyft. 

hyem.  4./.  5. 

P.  veris  odorata,  flore  luteo  fimplici.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 

495,  Tournef.  inft.  124. 

P.  veris  flavo  flore  elatior.  Cluf.  hift.  301.  1.  ■ 

Verbafculum  pratenle  odoratum.  Bauh.  pin.  241. 
Fuel/,  hift.  850. 

Paralyfis  vulgaris  pratenfis  flore  flavo  fimplici  odorato. 
Park,  parad.  244.  n.  8. 

Alifma  pratorum.  Column,  phytob.  11. 

Leaves  toothed  wrinkled  contrasted  in  the  middle,  fcape 
many -flowered,  border  of  the  corolla  concave. 

5.  Primula  farinofa.  Bird’s-eye  Primrofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  205.  Reich.  1 .  412.  Willd.  802.  vir. 
cliff.  12.  hort.  cliff.  50.  ft.  fuec.  n.  172.  lapp . 
n.  79.  Jacqu.  mife.  1.  159.  n.  4.  Ait.  kew. 

1.  193.  Hudf.  angl.  84.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
235.  Smith,  brit.  224.  engl.  bot.  t.  6.  Curt, 
lond.  6.  t.  14.  Bickf.  hort.  ftcc.  1.  4.  FI.  dan. 
t.  125.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  26.  Gmel ,  fib.  4.  83. 

/.  44./.  3.  Reyg.  ged.  2.  52.  Hoffm.  germ.  67. 
Roth.  germ.  2.  231.  Scop.  cam.  n.  206.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  467.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  334.  Kniph. 
cent.  9.  n.  '80.  Hall.  helv.  n.  623.  -(Aretia.) 

P.  veris  rubro  flore.  Cluf.  pann.  340.  hift.  goo.  1. 
Ger;  639.  emac.  783.  1,  2. 

P.  veris  minor  purpurafeens.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  498. 
Raii  hift.  1084. 

Verbafculum  umbellatum  alpinum  minus.  Bauh.  pin . 
242.  Raii  fyn.  285. 

Paralyfis  minor  flore  rubro.  Park,  parad.  246. 

Leaves  oblong  toothletted  waved  mealy  underneath,  umbel 
ereSt  faftigiate,  border  of  the  corolla  flat. 

[6.  Primula  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Bird’s-eye  Primrofe. 
Curt,  magaz.  392. 

Leaves  fpatulate  toothletted  naked  on  both  fides,  after 
flowering  elongated  almoft  efeSt,  umbel  ereSt  many- 
flowered.  - 

7. -  Primula  cortufoides.  Cor  tufa-leaved  Primrofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  206.  Reich.  1.  413.  Willd.  802. 
Jacqu.  mife.  1.  159.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  85.  t.  4 5. 
f  1.  Curt,  magaz.  399. 

Leaves  Wrinkled  lobed,  fcape  many -flowered. 

8.  Primula  villofa.  Mountain  Primrofe. 

Lin.  fy ft.  193.  Willd.  803.  Jacqu.  mife.  1.  159. 
auftr.  5.  app.  t.  27.  Hall,  helv.  n.  613.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  337.  (hirfuta.) 

(3.  P.  pubefeens.  Jacqu.  mife.  1.  157.  /.  iS ./.  2. 

P.  villofa.  Ait.  kew.  1.  194.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  14. 
Auricula  urfi  2.  Cluf.  hift.  303. 

Leaves  flat  J emulate  hirfute  or  fubvillofe. 

9.  Primula  nivalis.  Snow  Primrofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  803.  Pallas  it.  3.  app.  n.  81. 

,  /.  9.  /.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate  flat  Jharply  toothed  very  fmooth. 

10.  Primula  longiflora.  Long-flowered  Primrofe.. 

Lin.  fyft.  193.  Willd.  803.  Jacqu.  mife.  1.  159. 

auftr.  5.  app.  t.  46.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  335.  t.  39. 
f.  3.  Hall.  helv.  n.  .611. 

Leaves  ferrate  fmooth,  umbel  nodding,  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  very  long. 

11.  Primula  edutinofa.  Glutinous  Primrofe. 

Lin.  fyft,  193'.  Willd.  803.  fuppl.  133.  Jacqu. 

mife.  1.  159.  auftr.  5.  app.  t.  16.  Ait.  kew.  194. 
Auricula  urfi  feptima.  Cluf.  hift.  304.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  149.  /.  6. 

Leaves  ferrulate  fmooth  glutinous,  leaflets  of  the  invo¬ 
lucre  very  large. 

12.  Primula  marginata.  Silver-edged  Primrofe. 

Curt,  magaz.  191.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  804. 

Leaves  obovate  ferrate-toothed  white-edged,  fcape  many- 
ftowered,  leaflets  of  the  involucre  floor  ter  than  the 
peduncle .] 

13.  Primula  Auricula.  Auricula  or  Bear's-ear. 

Lin.  fpec.  205.  fyft.  192.  Reich.  1.  412.  Will£. 

804.  vir.  cliff  12.  hort.  cliff.  50.  upf.  36. 
Jacqu.  mife.  1.  160.  n.  9.  auftr.  5.  p.  7.  /.  415. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  612.  Scop.  cam.  n.  207.  Allion. 

pedem . 
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.pedem.  n.  336.  Knipb.  cent.  1.  n.  67. 

"hort.  1.  /•  98. 

tc.  Sanicula  alpina  lutea.  Baub.  pin.  242. 

Auricula  urfi.  Camer.  epit,  706.  Mill.  didl. — prima. 
Cluj.  bift.  302.— flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  499- 
Ger.  640  1.  emac.  784-  hift.  1082. 

Toumef.  inft.  120. — lutea.  Park,  par  ad.  238. 

12 — 17. 

Tellozv  Auricula.  _  ’  < 

p.  Sanicula  alpina  purpurea.  Bauh.  242. 

Auricula  urfi  flore  purpureo.  Park,  farad.  235.  1. 

&c.  Ger.  640.  2.  emac.  7%^.  1.  Raii  hift.  1083. 
Purple  Auricula. 

y.  Sanicula  alpina  flore  variegato.  Baub.  pin.  243. 
Park,  farad.  239.  20.  &  24O.  21. 

Variegated  Auricula. 

Leaves  obovate  Jmooth  ferrate, Jcape  many -flowered  about 
the  length  of  the  leaves. 

[14.  Primula  gigantea.  Tall  Primrofe. 

Lin.  Jfec.  ed.  Willd.  805.  Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  160. 
Gmel.flb  4.  84. 

Leaves  rhomb-ovate  ferrate  Jmooth,  ftem  few-flowered 
very  tall. 

15.  Primula  minima.  D  warf  Primrofe. 

Lin. Jfec.  205.  fyft.  193.  Reich.  413.  Willd.  805. 
Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  160.  vind.  208.  cbf  1.  25.  t.  14. 
auftr.  t.  273.  Hall.  helv.  n.  614.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  209.  Knock,  filef.  n.  296. 

Sanicula  alpina  minima.  Lob.  ic.  871. — carnea.  Baub. 
fin.  243. 

Auricula  Urfi  8  minima.  Cluf.  hifl.  t.  305. — min. 
flore  carneo  &  niveo.  Bauh.  hifl.  Rati  hifl.  1083. — 
fl.  niveo.  Ger.  642.  8.  emac.  786.  7. 

Leaves  quite  Jmooth  and  Joining  wedge-jhaped  jharply 
ferrate  at  the  tof  only,  Jcape  few-flowered,  ( one  or 
two -flowered .) 

16.  Primula  integrifolia.  Entire-leaved  Primrofe. 

Lin.  Jfec.  205.  fyft.  193.  Reich.  1.  413.  Willd. 
805.  Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  160.  vind.  'log.  obf.  1.  26. 
/.  15.  auftr.  t.  327.  Hall.  helv.  h.  615.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  208. 

Sanicula  alpina  rubefcens  folio  non  ferrato.  Bauh. pin. 
243.  Rail  hift.  1083. 

Auricula  urfi  quarta.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  303.  t.  304. — 
carnei  coloris,  fol.  minime  ferratis.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
868.  Scheuch.  itin.  1.  31.  2.  131. 

Leaves  quite  entire  elliptic,  fubcrenate-cartilaginous  at 
the  edges,  umbel  ere 51,  calyxes  with  long  tubes  and 
very  blunt. 

17.  Primula  carniolica.  Carniolian  Primrofe. 

Lin. fyft.  1 93.  Willd.  806.  Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  160. 
auftr .  5.  apf.  t.  4. 

Leaves  quite  entire  elliptic,  umbel  erect,  calyxes  acute 
very  floort. 

18.  Primula  finmarchica.  Norwegian  Primrofe. 

Lin. Jfec.  ed.  Willd.  806.  Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  160. 

P.  norvegica.  Retz.fcand.  n.  240.  Fl.  dan.  t.  188. 
Leaves  quite  entire  ovate  on  long  petioles,  umbel  few- 
flowered  ere  hi,  corolla  funnel-form. 

19.  Primula  vilcofa.  Vifcid  Primrofe. 

Lin.  Jfec.  ed.  Willd.  806.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  338. 

t-S-f-i- 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire  villofe -vifcid,  umbel  eredi,  co¬ 
rollas  falver-form. 

10.  Primula  fibirica.  Siberian  Primrofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  806.  Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  161. 
Gmel.flb.  4.  83.  t.  46./.  1. 

Leaves  quite  entire  ovate  on  long  -petioles,  umbel  few- 
flowered  nodding,  corolla  Jalver-ferm. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Leaves  radical,  lanceolate  ovate,  ending  in  a  flat 
petiole  double  the  length  of  the  leaves,  unequally  fer¬ 
rate  towards  the  top,  quite  entire  at  bottom,  acute, 
veined,  mealy  underneath,  two  inches  long.  Scape 
ereft,  round,  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  a  foot  high  and 
more.  Towards  the  top  are  two  or  three  remote 
,  whorls,  the  lower  fix-flowered,  the  upper  ones  many- 
flowered.  Bradtes  under  the  lower  whorls  lanceolate, 
ferrate  at  top,  an  inch  long;  in  the  terminating  whorl 
lanceolate-fubulate,  quite  entire,  all  mealy  underneath. 
Pedicels  the  length  of  the  bradtes,  roundifn,  flender, 
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mealy.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  abbreviated, 
mealy,  deeply  five-cleft :  fegments  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate.  Tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical,  club- 
fhaped,  mealy  at  the  bafe,  an  inch  long g.— Native  of 
mount  Kurma,  by  rivulets h. 

2.  The  common  Primrofe  has  a  perennial  root, 
growing  obliquely,  appearing  as  if  bit  off  at  the  end, 
befet  with  thick  reddifh  fcales  which  are  the  remains 
of  paft  leaves,  fending  down  numerous  very  long  round 
whitilh  fibres  j  it  has  a  Angular  fmell,  fomewhat  like 
that  of  Anife.  Leaves  obovate-oblong,  about  a  hand’s 
breadth  in  length,  nearly  upright,  tapering  to  the  bafe, 
blunt,  veiny,  wrinkled,  fmooth  above,  hirfute  beneath, 
rolled  back  at  the  edge  when  young,  llightly  waved, 
unequally  notched,  the  midrib  whitilh,  terminating  in 
a  footftalk  of  a  reddilh  colour,  channelled  on  one  fide 
and  keeled  on  the  other.  Scapes  or  peduncles  nu¬ 
merous,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  upright,  round,  hir¬ 
fute,  pale  green,  having  awl-lhaped  bradtes  at  the  bafe, 
after  the  flowering  is  over  bending  back.  Flowers 
upright,  large,  fwcet-feented.  Corolla  of  a  pale  ful- 
phur  colour ;  each  of  the  five  clefts  obcordate,  and 
marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  fpot  of  a  much  deeper  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  mouth  has  a  faint  jim  round  it.  Filaments 
either  within  the  tube  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  oblong,  fomewhat  three-cornered,  converging. 
Germ  fuperior,  fmooth.  Style  ufually  ihorter  than 
the  tube  *.  Capfule  ovate,  narrower  upwards,  fmooth, 
opening  at  top  with  ten  fhort  recurved  teeth.  Recepta¬ 
cle  globular,  pedicelled,  excavated,  loofe.  Seeds  about 
thirty,  very  llightly  convex  on  one  fide,  and  obfbletely 
angular  on  the  other,  fhagreened  with  raifed  dots,  and 
of  a  blackifh  colour;  the  navel  in  the  middle  of  the 
belly  k. 

Native  of  moll  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  cop¬ 
pices,  hedge-rows  and  flickered  lanes,  particularly  in 
a  clayey  foil ;  flowering  in  march  and  april  with  the 
wood  Anemone. 

The  leaves  and  root  of  Primrofe  feem  to  partake  in 
fome  degree  of  the  nature  of  thofe  of  Afarum,  adting 
as  ftrong  errhines  or  ilernutatories,  when  Fluffed  up 
the  nofe ;  the  roots  adt  as  emetics.  Gerarde  reports, 
as  from  the  experience  of  a  fkilful  pradfitioner,  that  a 
drachm  and  half  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  roots, 
taken  up  in  autumn,  purges  by  vomit  very  forcibly, 
but  fafely  *. 

The  flower  of  the  wild  Primrofe,  as  every  body 
knows,  is  of  a  pale  brimftone  colour ;  but  in  fome 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  found  of  a  purple  hue.  Its 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  partly  wild  and  partly  ob¬ 
tained  from  culture. 

Parkinfon  enumerates  the  following  : 

1.  The  Angle  white.  2.  The  Angle  green.  3.  The 
Angle  green  and  white.  4.  The  double  green.  5. 
Mailer  Heiket’s  double  Primrofe  ;  which  Gerarde  fays 
was  found  in  Clapdale-wood  near  Settle  in  Yorkihire,  by 
a  learned  gentleman  of  Lancaihire,  called  mailer  Tho¬ 
mas  Heiketh,  a  diligent  fearcher  of  fimples.  6.  The 
ordinary  double.  7.  The  fmall  double. 

Gerarde,  befides  the  common,  figures  the  double 
white  and  the  green  Primrofe.  Johnfon  has  added  a 
figure  of  Heiketh’s  Primrofe  ;  Mr.  Curtis  fays  he  has 
not  met  with  this  curious  variety  in  any  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  about  London.  The  following  are  the  moil 
itriking  varieties  which  he  has  cultivated ; 

1.  The  Angle  white.  2.  The  paper  white.  3.  The 
red  or  purple  of  various  fliades.  4.  The  hofe  in  hofe. 
5.  The  double  yellow.  6.  The  deep  velvet  red. 
7.  The  pale  red  or  flefh-coloured.  8.  The  dingy 
purple  or  Scotch  Primrofe,  which  grows  wild  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  is  figured  in  the  Flora  Ruftica.  The  double 
yellow  is  figured  by  Parkinfon  and  Befler  ;  and  the 
double  pink  or  lilac,  a  beautiful  and  much  admired  va¬ 
riety,  is  figured  in  Curtis’s  magazine.  But  the  varieties 
of  the  Primrofe,  fo  much  efteemed  by  florifts  under  the 
name  of  Polyanthus,  are  boundlefs. 

A  fine  flower  of  this  fort  fhould  poflefs  a  graceful 
elegance  of  form,  a  richnefs  of  colouring,  and  a  per¬ 
fect  fymmetry  of  parts.  Its  properties  are  in  moll 

8  Fahl.  h  ForOc.  5  Curtis,  Smith.  k  Gsrtner. 

1  kewis. 
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fefoetfls  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Auricula,  as  to  tne 
ftem  or  fcape,  peduncles  or  flower- Falks,  and  the 
formation  of  the  umbel,  bunch  or  thyric,  corrupt  y 

Called  the  trufs.  '  .  n  ,  ,  , 

The  tube  of  the  corolla  above  the  calyx  Ihould  be 

fhort,  .well  Riled  at  the  mouth  with  the  anthers,  ana 
terminate  fluted  rather  above  the  eye.  ' 

The  eye  ihould  be  round,  of  a  bright  clear  yellow, 
and  diftinft  from  the  ground  colour.. 

The  mound- colour,  is  moft  admired- when  Fiaded 
with  a  light  and' dark  rich  crimfon,  reiemblmg  Velvet, 
with  one~ mark  or  Fripe  in  the  centre  of  each  divifion 
of  the  border,  bold  and  diftind  from  the  edging 
down  to  the  eye,  where  it  fhould  terminate  in  a  fine 

The  petal  ( technically  the  pips)  fhould  be  large, 
quite  flat,  and' perfectly  circular,  excepting  the  fmall 
indentures  between  each  divifion,  which  feparate  it 
into  five  (fometimes  fix)  heart-like  fegments. 

The  edgino-  Ihould  referable  a  bright  gold  lace, 
bold,  clear  and  diftinft,  and  fo  nearly  of  the  fame 
colour  as  the  eye  and  ftripes  as  fcarcely  to  be  diitin- 

§Ufxhe  Oxlip  has  the  leaves  contrafted  towards  the 
middle  almoft  as  in  the  Cowflip.  Scapes  few,  er.e£l, 
longer  than  the  leaves,  many-flowered.  Flowers  um- 
belkd,  pedicelled,  the  outer  ones  generally  nodding ; 
like  thofe  of  the  Primrofe  in  form  and  colour,  but 
fmaller n.  From  this  it  is  evidently  diftmguifhed  by 
its  many-flowered  fcape  ;  as  it  is  from  the  Cowflip  by 
the  flat  border  of  the  corolla.  If  it  be  a  variety,  it  is 
rather  of  the  former  than  the  latter.  Dr.  Smith  rathei 
inclines  to  think  that  the  Oxlip  is  a  hybrid  produ&ion 
or  mule  from  a  Primrole  impregnated  by  a  Cowflip; 
its  habit,  the  contrarian  towards  the  middle  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  umbellate  flower-dalle  indicating  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Linneus’s  ingenious  idea)  the  father ,  wh.ilft 
m  the  corolla,  its  form,  colour  and  feent,  it  moft  re- 
fembles  the  mother  To  many  this  will  feem  fanci¬ 
ful;  and  to  others,  fince  the  Oxlip  produces  fertile 
feed,  it  will  appear  doubtful. 

Oxlip  is  found  in  woods,  thickets,  hedges,  and 
fometimes  in  paflures,  but  it  is  by  no  means  fo  com¬ 
mon  as  the  Primrofe  and  Cowflip.  Calcareous  thickets 
and  hedges  in  Cambridgefhire ;  clayey  paflures  in 
Suffolk, ;  Headington-wick  copfe,  Stow-wood,  and 
South  Leigh  in  Oxfordfhire ;  common  in  fome  parts 
of  Bedfordlhire  ;  about  Stilland  and  Shillingley-park 
in  Suffex ;  near  Wray-houfe,  Sir  James  Wright’s,  ad¬ 
joining  to  the  river  Rhodon,  in  Effex  ;  high  paflures 
near  Little  Wenlock  in  Shropfhire.  It  flowers  in  april 
and  may. 

4.  The  Cowflip  has  a  root  like  that  of  the  Prim¬ 
rofe,  but  fuelling  more  powerfully  of  Anife.  Leaves 
obovate-oblong,  contracted  luddenly  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle  ;  or  rather  ovate  with  the  petioled  winged  ;  fhorter 
than  thofe  of  the  Primrofe  by  nearly  one  half,  fuller  at 
the  edge,  which  is  fomewhat  folded  as  well  as  notched, 
Itronger,  of  a  deeper  green,  not  running  fo  taper  at 
the  bafe,  covered  on  the  under  fide  with  fol'ter  and 
fliorter  hair ;  the  perioles  fmoother,  whitifh  with 
fcarcely  any  red  in  them.  Scapes  few,  three  or  four 
times  longer  than  the  leaves,  round,  upright,  pale, 
villofe.  Involucre  at  the  bafe.  of  the  umbel,  furround¬ 
ing  the  peduncles,  confifting  of  many,  very  fmall, 
concave,  pale,  acuminate  leaflets.  Flowers  in  an 
umbel,  unequally  pedicelled,  hanging  down,  generally 
to  one  fide,  full  yellow  with  an  orange-coloured  blotch 
at  the  bafe  of  each  fegment,  contracted  about  the 
middle  of  the  tube,  where  the  ftamens  are  inferted, 
paler  underneath,  very  fragrant.  Calyx  five-cornered, 
inflated,  fitting  loofely  about  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
villofe  ;  fegments  ovate,  acute.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
a  little  longer  than  the  calyx :  border  very  fhort,  con 
cave ;  fegments  emarginate ;  mouth  Ample,  without 
any  crown p.. 

Native  of  Europe  both  in  moifl  and  upland  pas¬ 
tures,  and  on  the  borders  of  fields,  in  a  clayey  or 

m  Maddock’s  Florid’s  Direftory,  p.  219. 
n  Smith.  0  IcJ.  engl.  bot.  513. 

p  Curtis,  Smith,  Withering,  Lyons  MS.  in  Relh. 
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loamy  foil,  preferring  an  open  fituation,  and  flowering 
in  april  and  may.  It  is  fo  common  in  many  paflures 
as  to  be  an  injurious  weed,  though  refpeCled  for  its 
elegance  and  ufe. 

The  leaves  are  fometimes  eaten  as  a  pot-herb,  arid 
in  fa-lads.'  They  are  recommended  for  feeding  filk- 
worms,  and  may  ferve  the  fame  purpofe  as  feedling 
Lettuces,  for  the  young  worms,  before  the  Mulberry 
leaves  make  their  appearance.  But  the  leaves  of  this 
tree  only  can  feed  the  worms  to  maturity,  to  any  good 
purpofe. 

The  fragrant  flflwers  make  a  pleafant  wine,  ap¬ 
proaching  in  flavour  to  the  Mufcadel  wines  of  the 
South  of  France.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  poffeis 
a  fomniferous  quality. 

Thefe  flowers  have  a  roughifli  bitterifh  tafle,  which 
they  impart  with  their  agreeable  odour  and  a  yellow 
tinCture,  both  to  water  and  lpirit.  V  inous  liquors  im¬ 
pregnated  with  them  by  maceration  or  fermentation, 
and  itrong  infuflons  of  them  drank  as  tea,  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  mildly  corroborant,  andfpalmodic  and 
anodyne.  An  infufion  of  three  pounds  of  the  frefh 
flowers  in  five  pints  of  boiling  water,  is  made  into  a 
fyrup  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  agreeably  impregnated 
with  the  flavour  of  the  Cowflips13. 

Thefe  plants  are  here  deferibed  as  three  diflinCt  fpe- 
cies.  Linneus,  beginning  his  career  at  a- time  when 
varieties  had  attracted  undue  notice,  perhaps  went  too 
far  in  avoiding  a  multiplication  of  fpecies ;  in  the  pre- 
fent  cafe  at  leafl  few  botanifts  have  followed  him  in  . 
confidering  the  Primrofe,  Oxlip  and  Cowflip  as  one 
fpecies.  Had  only  the  firft  and  laft  exifled  inthtir 
pure  natural  Hate,  -little  doubt  would  probably  have 
occurred  of  their  being  diflinct  fpecies ;  but  the  Oxlip 
partakes  fo  much  of  the  nature  of  both,  that  it  creates 
a  fufpicion  of  all  the  three  having  been  originally  one, 
as  Retzius  (obf.  2.  p.  10.)  Fill  affirms  them  to  be, 
efpecially  when  we  become  acquainted  with  their  great 
mutability,  and  view  a  number  of  intermediate  links 
connecting  them  Fill  more  intimately.  Linneus  afferts, 
that  the  peduncles  in  the  common  wild  Primrofe  fpring 
from  a  fcape,  which  being  fo  fhort  as  to  be  concealed 
among  the  Laves,  has  not  been  obferved  ;  this  latent 
fcape  has  never  occurred  to  me  in  the  wild  Primrofe , 
Mr.  Curtis  fays  he  has  found  it  in  a  few  plants.  I 
have  however  met  with  it,  puFiing  up  a  tall  fcape, 
which  fuFained  feveral  flowers  differing  in  no  refpect 
from  the  ordinary  fort  except  in  this  circumFarice. 
This  forms  a  connecting  link  between  the  Primrofe 
and  Oxlip.  The  Scotch  Primrofe,  figured  in  Flora 
Rufiica ,  t.  62.  is  another  link  in  the  chain,  and  is  a 
Fep  taken  by  nature  towards  the  admired  Polyanthus , 
of  which  culture  has  produced  a  variety  almoF  infi¬ 
nite.  Mr.  Curtis  informs  us  that  wild  Primrofes  intro¬ 
duced  into  Dr.  Buxton’s  garden,  at  Maize-hill  near 
Greenwich,  produced  flowers  both  with  and  -without  a 
fcape,  and  indeed  became,  colour  excepted,  perfeCt 
Polyanthufes :  and  Willdenow  fays  he  has  feen  one- 
flowered  peduncles  and  many-flowered  fcapes  from  the 
fame  root.  I  have  not  unfrequently  found  the  com¬ 
mon  Primrofe  wild,  of  a  dingy  purple  colour,  and  the 
Scotch  Primrofe  Fiows  a  tendency  in  colour  as  well  as 
plurality  to  the  Polyanthus.  Mr.  Curtis  relates,  that 
in  his  garden  the  white  hofe  in  hole  Primrofe  produces 
early  in  the  fpring  flowers  on  peduncles,  and  afterwards 
on  a  fcape,  or  in  a  thyrfe  ;  and  that  the  Cowflip  and 
Oxlip  fometimes  produce  flowers  on  peduncles  as  well 
as  on  a  fcape.  In  other  refpefts  the  Cowflip  does  not 
feem  to  vary  fo  much  as  the  Primrofe,  except  in  co¬ 
lour.  I  have  fometimes  found  the  wild  Cowflip  with 
the  flowers  of  a  fine  red  ;  in  gardens  this  is  not  un¬ 
common.  Gerarde  and  Parkinfon  figure  a  variety  with 
double  flowers,  which  feems  now  to  be  loll ;  .  and 
Parkinfon  enumerates  feveral  others  in  his  Paradifus : 
Mr.  Curtis  had  a  hofe  in  hofe  variety  with  yellow  and 
another  with  deep  fcarlet  flowers.  But  what  does  all 
this  prove,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  except  that  thefe  plants, 
like  many  others, ©are  fubjedt  to  the  fportings  ot  na¬ 
ture  ?  May  we  not  fay  rather,  that  thefe  variations 

1  With.  Engh  bot.  Curtis,  Lewis. 
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might  well  give  oceafion  to  Linneus  to  confider  them 
all  as  one  original  fpecies  ?  though  fince  they  have 
feme  permanent  diftindrions^  (which  are  given  in  the 
fpecific  characters)  we  cannot  err  in  taking  them  for 
two  diftindt  fpecies  at  leaft.  Befides  the  ftriking  cha¬ 
racter,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  drawn  from  the  inflorefcence, 
to  fay  nothing  of  the  leaves,  how  different  is  the  co¬ 
rolla  in  fize  and  fhape,  and  how  very  different  is  the 
^alyx  ?  In  their  place  of  growth,  and  time  of  flower¬ 
ing  there  is  a  material  difference,  the  Primrofe  loving 
fhade  and  fbelter,  and  flowering  from  march  to  may 
with  the  Wood  Anemone,  and  being  much  difpofed 
to  flower  again  in  autumn  and  even  during  winter,  if 
the  weather  be  not  fevere  :  the  Cowflip  affedting  open 
paftures,  flowering  in  may  with  the  early  Ipotted 
Orchis,  and  not  manifefting  any  difpofltion  to  flower 
a  fecond  time  towards  the  clofe  of  the  year.  Dr. 
Withering  remarks,  that  the  leaf-ftalks  of  the  Prim¬ 
rofe,  when  fully  grown,  are  longer  than  the  leaves,  in 
the  Oxlip  fhorter,  in  the  Cowflip  often  longer  than  the 
leaves. 

The  above  diftindtions  are  either  infufficient  or  not 
to  be  depended  upon  to  furniffi  fpecific  differences. 
Even  the  inflorefcence  is  not  conftant ;  the  corolla  of 
the  Oxlip  is  of  a  middle  fize  between  the  other  two ; 
the  place  of  growth  is  different,  but  yet  the  Cowflip 
is  fometimes  found  under  hedges ;  april  is  commonly 
affigned  as  the  month  of  flowering  for  all,  but  the 
Primrofe  appears  in  march  and  the  Cowflip  in  april. 
This  fpring  (1800)  the  woods  were  covered  with 
Primrofes  in  full  blow  on  the  24th  of  march,  and  a 
few  days  after,  I  faw  a  Angle  bloffom  of  the  Cowflip 
beginning  to  expand  under  a  warm  hedge.  I  have 
Cowflips  in  my  garden,  that  conftantly  blow  a  fecond 
time  in  mild  winters,  during  the  months  of  november 
and  december. 

Linneus  having  united  thefe  plants  in  one  fpecies, 
had  no  difficulty  in  giving  it  the  name  of  veris ;  but 
for  thofe  who  confider  them  as  three  fpecies,  it  is  not 
fo  eafy.  Acaulis  may  tend  to  miflead  novices  at  leaff, 
verts  is  too  general,  we  have  therefore  applied  the 
epithet  vulgaris  to  the  Primrofe,  following  Hudfon, 
Withering,  Relhan  and  Smith.  For  the  Oxlip  we 
fhould  have  preferred  inodor  a,  had  it.  not  been  faid 
that  the  flowers  are  fo  far  from  inodorous,  that  they 
have  a  very  grateful  fmell.  Elatior  may  be  a  proper 
epithet  for  the  Oxlip  when  it  is  compared  with  the 
Primrofe  ;  but  by  no  means  in  comparifon  with  the 
Cowflip,  which  has  a  ftill  taller  fcape.  Shaldpeare 
adverts  to  this  in  his  beautiful  defcription  of  the 
Cowflip  in  his  Midfummer  Night’s  Dream,  where¬ 
in  he  makes  it  fubfervient  tp  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies —  s 

“  The  Cowflips  tall  her  penfioners  be.” 

In  allufion  to  the  inftitution  of  tall  military  courtiers 
by  Queen  Elizabeth,  called  Penfioners.  The  epithet 
veris  is  improperly  applied  to  the  Cowflip,  which 
flowers  later  than  the  Primrofe.  Officinalis  is  more 
proper,  the  Cowflip  having  been  moft  ufed  in  medi¬ 
cine,  though  both  that  and  the  Primrofe  are  negledted 
in  modern  pradtice.  After  all,  I  confefs  myfelf  not 
very  well  fatisfied  with  the  trivial  names. 

5.  Root  perennial,  fomewhat  praemorfe,  with  nu¬ 
merous,  long,  perpendicular  fibres,  and  fweet-fcented. 
Leaves  obovate-lanceolate,^  bright  green,  fmooth  and 
even,  thickiffi,  here  and  there  turned  back  on  the 
edges ;  underneath'  veined  and  powdered  with  white 
meal.  Scape  a  hand’s  breadth  or  fpan  in  height,  far 
exceeding  the  leaves,  round,  upright,  ftiff  andftraight, 
of  a  pale  green  colour  and  mealy.  Flowers  fweet- 
fcented,  in  an  upright  umbel,  having  at  its  bafe  a 
many-leaved  involucre,  each  leaflet  of  which  is  awl- 
fhaped,  and  placed  at  the  bafe  of  each  peduncle.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx  upright,  a  little  blunt,  converging 
a  little  at  their  tips,  of  a  dull  green  colour  and  mealy. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  contracted 
in  the  middle,  but  the  rieck  fomewhat  enlarged, 
yellowifh,  fmooth ;  the  mouth  open  and  yellow : 
border  fmall,  flat,  purple,  pale  underneath;  fegments 
linear -obcordate.  Caplule  twice  the  length  of  the 
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calyx,  brown,  with  the  mouth  five-toothed.  Seeds 
brov/n r. 

This  elegant  plant  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Eu^ 
rope,  efpecially  the  moft  northern,  and  alfo  of  Si¬ 
beria  :  with  us  it  is  found  in  Yorkfhire  and  Weftmore- 
land  in  wet  or  boggy  paftures  or  by  the  fide  of  rj|ls, 
flowering  in  July  and  auguft.  ^ 

The  flowers  vary  with  different  fhades  of  purple, 
and  they  have  been  found  entirely  white  ;  in  point  of 
fize  the  plant  is  alfo  fubjedt  to  much  variation  ;  in  a 
bog  in  Skirrith-wood  near  Ingleton,  Mr.  Curtis  ob- 
ferved  it  a  foot  and  half  in  height :  in  the  cultivated 
plant  he  has  feen  it  have  a  tendency  to  be  viviparous, 
to  produce  one  or  more  tufts  of  leaves  among  the 
flowers  of  the  umbel.  In  its  wild  ftate  it  feeds  readiiv, 

■4  * 

and  frequently  when  Cultivated.  Towards  the  end  of 
feptember  the  outer  leaves  fade,  and  the  heart  of  the 
plant  forms  itfelf  into  a  knob  or  button,  a  kind  of 
hybernacle  :  in  the  fpring  k  expands,  and  the  leaves 
then  appear  wholly  white  and  mealy  ;  the  corolla  con¬ 
tinues  to  envelope  the  germ  till  it  has  almoft  arrived 
at  maturity ;  forming  a  Tort  of  calyptre  to  it*. 

In  habit  this  fpecies  approaches  moft  nearly  to  An - 
droface  and  Aretia.  In  thofe  genera  however  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  is  oval,  not  cylindrical,  and  its  orifice 
is  more  or  left  clofed  with  glands ;  whereas  in  all  the 
Primulas  that  part  is  open,  and  only  flightly  crenated. 
Neverthelefs  thefe  three  genera,  and  even  Cortuja , 
might  perhaps  be  united  without  any  great  violence 
to  nature 

6.  This  bears  a  great  affinity  to  P.farinofa,  but  the 
leaves  differ  in  form,  colour  and  mode  of  growth ; 
when  fully  grown  they  are  twice  the  length  of  thofe  of 
the  other :  they  are  not  mealy,  the  under  fide  being 
as  green  as  the  upper,  and  they  have  a  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  grow  upright.  The  fcape  is  Ihorter  and 
thicker.  The  flowers  form  a  fimilar  umbel,  but  each 
is  fmalier  than  \n  farinefa,  and  in  point  of  colour  much 
left  brilliant.  Upon  the  whole,  though  fuperior  in 
fize,  it  is  inferior  to  that  in  beauty.  It  flowers  early 
in  may.  The  original  place  of  growth  is  not  kn^wn. 

Introduced  by  Meff.  Grimwood  and  co.  nurferyinen 
at  Kenfington,  about  the  year  1796.  They  had  it 
from  France,  by  Mr.  Williams,  nurferyman  near 
Paris u. 

7.  In  the  wrinkled  appearance  of  its  foliage  this  ap¬ 
proaches  the  common  Primrofe,  whilft  in  its  infloref¬ 
cence,  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  and  folitary  fcape, 
which  rifes  to  an  unufual  height,  it  bears  an  affinity  to 
the  farinofa.  In  the  winter  it  lofts  the  leaves  entirely, 
and  forms  a  fort  of  bulbous  hybernacle  under  ground ; 
this  circumftance  is  the  more  neceffary  to  be  known, 
as  it  fubjedts  the  plant  to  be  thrown  away  as  dead.  It 
flowers  in  june  and  July  ;  and  is  a  native  of  Siberia*. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  it  has  the  leaves  of  Cortufat 
with  the  flowers  of  Aretia  Vitaliana. 

Introduced  by  Meff.  Lee  and  Kennedy,  nurferymen 
at  Hammerfmith,  in  1798  or  1799. 

8.  Leaves  fleffiy  but  hirfute,  in  the  fmalier  variety 
petioled,  rhomboid,  toothed  on  the  two  anterior  fides. 
Scape  an  inch  high,  fuftaining  one  or  two  flowers. 
Bradtes  ovate  and  lanceolate.  Flower  equal  to  the 
whole  ftem  or  leaf,  purple,  with  the  fegments  cordate, 
longer,  gafhed,  with  a  pale  eye.  Calyx  not  mealy, 
hirfute,  bell-ffiaped,  blunt,  half  the  length  of  the  tube. 

The  greater  variety,  which  Clufius  has  figured,  has 
fcapes  half  a  foot  high,  and  as  many  as  feven  flowers 
on  a  Angle  fcape :  the  leaves  are  much  larger,  pe¬ 
tioled,  rhomboidal  or  ovate,  almoft  bald,  but  always 
with  large  teeth  in  the  anterior  part,  and  with  the  mar¬ 
gins  ciliate  *. 

Allioni  deferibes  his  hirfuta ;  which  he  makes  fyno- 
nymous  with  Haller’s  plant  deferibed  above,  as  having 
elliptic  wedge-fhaped  leaves,  hirfute  all  over,  and 
fomewhat  vifeid,  bluntly  toothed  in  the  wider  part  -y 
and  a  many-flowered  umbel.  Colour  of  the  flower 
violet-purple,  with  the  neck  whitifh  and  contradted  : 
border  deeply  cut  to' the  neck;  fegments  cordate, 
deeply  emarginate,  border  flat.  Scape  round  hirfute. 

f  Curtis,  Smith.  *  Curtis.  ‘  *  Engl.  bot. 

*  Curtis  magaz.  *  *  Idana.  *  Haller .° 
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Calyx  hirfute,  with  the  fegments  longer  than  in  P 
Auricula .  Tube  of  the  corolla  a  little  hirfute.  It  ha: 
nothing  mealy  in  it.  In  the  very  high  alps  it  is  fome 
times  very  fmall  and  one-flowered.- 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia  and  Switzer 
land.  Allioni  fays  the  hirfuta  begins  where  the  Auricula 
ends,  and  is  Common  in  flmilar  places  in  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Alps  from  monte  Vefulo  into  Savoy,  anc 
fo  to  Switzerland. 

j3.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  in  this  variety  is  an 
elegant  deep  red,  with  a  yellow  eye-;  the  leaves  an 
longer  and  run  down  into  a  flat  petiole  to  the  root : 
though  they  are  not  fo  villofe,  yet  they  are  not  with¬ 
out  very  imail  hairs,  efpecially  towards  the  edges7. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  with  us  it  is  fo  flighdy 
villofe  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  that  epithet,  that  it  varies 
in  the  brilliancy  of  its  colours;  and  is  fometimes  white  : 
he  adds  that  Jacquin’s  plant  does  not  quite  agree  with 
his.  In  Curtis’s  figure,  the  flowers  are  purple  with  a 
white  eye,  and  the  leaves  are  much  fhorter  and  broader 
than  in  Profeflor  Jacquin’s:  but  large  allowances  may 
be  made  in  plants  that  are  fo  variable.— Native  ot 
Carinthia. 

P.  villofa  was  introduced  here  in  1768,  by  Profeflor 
de  Saufliire  *. 

9.  Leaves  very  fmooth.  Scape  twice  as  high  as 
the  leaves.  Involucre  fmall.  Segments  of  the  border 
in  the  corolla  obcordate. — Native  of  the  mountains  01 
Pauria1. 

10.  This  refembles  P.  farmofa,  but  is  much  hand- 
fomer.  The  leaves  are  not  mealy  underneath,  though 
paler;  but  they  are  longer.  Scape  higher.  Bradtes 
much  longer.  Flowers  fewer,  five  or  thereabouts. 
The  calyxes  have  fhort  black  hairs  fcattered  over 
them,  and  are  almoft  cut  to  the  bottom  ;  they  are 
marked  with  five  raifed  lines,  are  not  mealy,  but  much 
larger.  Tube  of  the  corolla  purple,  very  long  and 

.  flender,  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  Handing  high 
up  above  the  calyx.  Flower  handfomer,  violet-  co¬ 
loured  not  red,  with  narrower,  femibifid  fegments ;  at 
the  origin  of  each  a  fpongy  fubftance,  forming  a  white 
Ipot,  and  all  together  a  white  eye*. 

It  differs  then  from  P.farinofa,  in  having  the  leaves 
lefs  mealy  and  lefs  deeply  toothed,  the  fcape  higher, 
fewer  flowers  in  the  umbel  with  the  leaves  of  the  in¬ 
volucre  longer,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  three  times  as 
long,  and  the  fegments  of  the  border  narrower  and  of 
a  violet  purple  colour e. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  the  Upper  Valais,  Ty- 
'rol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,  Italy  and  Croatia. 

11.  This  has  the  ftature  of  P.farinofa.-  The  umbel 
has  from  five  to  feven  feflile  flowers.  The  involucre 
is  from  five  to  feven-leaved,  the  fame  length  with 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Calyx  obovate,  wrinkled. 
Segments  of  the  corolla  obcordate,  violet-coloured. 
It  has  a  fmell  like  that  of  Orchis  conopfea. 

Native  of  the  higher  Alps,  bordering  on  the  ice  and 
fnow  in  Upper  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol d.  Introduced 
in  i777>  by  Meflf.  Kennedy  and  Lee  e. 

12.  In  its  farinaceous  tendency  this  fpecies  accords 
with  P.  Auricula ,  but  it  is  very  unlike  that  infits  wild 
Hate,  the  leaves  being  much  narrower,  the  flowers 
larger,  and  of  a  different  colour.  It  differs  from  glu- 
tinofa  in  the  fhortnefs  of  its  involucre  :  from  1 nllofa  in 
having  leaves  much  narrower,  perfectly  fmooth  in  re- 
fpedb  to  villi ,  and  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  which 
approaches  to  that  of  Lilac  ;  but  more  efpecially  in  its 
difpofitkm  to  become  mealy,  particularly  on  the  edges 
of  the  leaves,  between  the  ferratures,  where  the  meali- 
nefs  is  fo  ftrong  as  to  make  the  leaf  appear  with  a 
white  or  filvery  edge.  It  is  a  delicate  pretty  plant, 
with  a  pleafing  mufky  fmell,  and  flowers  in  march 
and  april. 

Mr.  Lee,  of  Hammerfmith,  received  it  from  the 
Alps  in  1781,  and  it  has  continued  unaltered  by  cul¬ 
ture  f.  • 

13.  Leaves  flefhy,  fucculent,  with  the  edges  mealy, 
ferrated,  or  entire  according  to  Haller ;  deeply  and 

7  Jycq-  nufc4  z  Horf.  kew.  a  Willdenow. 
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equally  toothed  all  round  as  Allioni  affirms :  but  Scopoll 
fayg  the  young  leaves  are  entire,  the  adult  ones  ferrate 
above  the  middle.  Petioles  leafy  t  r  winged.  Leaf¬ 
lets  of  the  involucre  unequal,  wide,  lanceolate  or 
blunt.  Flowers  very  fwtet,  four  or  five,  in  an  upright 
umbel.  Calyx  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  bell-fhaped*  toothed;  mealy,  as  is  aif>  the 
fcape.  Tube  of  the  corolla  gradually  widening  up¬ 
wards,  not  contracted  at  the  neck  :  border  concave, 
the  fegrhents  emarginate  but  not  deeply.,  and  not  cut 
to  the  neck.  The  moft  common  colours  are  yellow 
or  red;  but  it  is  found  alfo  purple  and  variegated,  with 
a  white  eye  powdered  with  meal.  Capfule  fpherical 
or  nearly  fo,  flatted  a  little  at  top,  of  a  coriaceous- 
cartilaginous  fubftance,  fprinkled  with  meal ;  Halier 
fays  it  is  fix-valvedg. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
Styria,  Carniola,  Savoy  and  Piedmont ;  alfo  about 
Aftracan.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may.  From  Ge- 
rarde’s  herbal  it  appears  that  the  Auricula  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1597.  Fie  calls  it  Mountain  Cow'flip  or 
Bear’s-ear.  Parkinfon  fays,  tc  we  in  Englifh  call 
tc  them  Bear’s-ears,  according  to  the  Latin,  or  as  they 
“  are  named  by  divers  women  French  CcvjJlips  ;  they 
“  may  alfo  be  called  Mountain  CcwjHps .”  Ray  names 
it  Bear’s-ear,  Oricola  or  French  Ccwflip.  But  all  thefe 
are  now  difufed ;  and  Auricula  is  become  the  general 
name. 

The  defcription  given  above  is  from  the  wild  plant 
of  the  Alps.  The  three  principal  varieties  only  are 
given,  whence  the  innumerable  cultivated  ones  are  all 
derived.  They  differ  not  only  in  the  colour  of  the 
corolla,  but  in  the  number  of  its  fegments,  and  of  the 
ftamens ;  not  to  infift  upon  the  difference  obfervable 
in  the  leaves. 

To  fliow  what  culture  can  perform  in  this  fpecies, 
we  may  mention  from  Morant’s  Colchefter*1,  that 
Henry  Stow,  of  Lexden  near  that  place,  a  famous 
raifer  of  Auriculas,  had  fome  plants  with  no  lefs  than 
133  bloffoms  upon  one  ftem. 

Gerarde  figures  the  yellow,  purple,  red,  fcarlet, 
blufli-coloured,  and  bright  red,  moft  of  which  grew 
then  in  the  London  gardens :  but  there  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  any  attention  paid  to  raifing  varieties 
from  feed. 

Parkinfon,  in  1629,  enumerates  many  varieties : 
1.  Purple  or  Murrey,  with  a  white  eye.  2.  The 
fame  without  any  eye.  3.  Tawny.  4.  Deep  or  blood- 
red.  5.  Violet.  6.  Spaniard’s  blufh.  7,  Scarlet  or 
light  red.  8.  Rofe-coloure  b  9.  Great  White.  10. 
Leffer  White.  11.  Greattft  fair  Yellow.  12.  Greater 
Yellow.  13.  Great  Straw-coloured.  14.  Leffer 
Straw-coloured.  15.  Leffer  Yellow.  16.  Deep 
Yellow.  17.  Blufh.  18.  Hair-coloured.  19.  Yel¬ 
low  Variable.  20.  Green  Variable. 

“  Many  other  varieties  (he  adds)  were  to  be  found, 
tc  with  thofe  that  are  curious  confervers  of  thefe  de- 
t(  lights  of  nature,  either  naturally  growing  on  moun- 
fC  tains, — or  raifed  from  feed,  as  is  more  probable  : 
“  for  feveral  varieties  have  been  obferved  to  be  got- 
<c  ten  by  lowing  of  the  feeds,  every  year  lightly  fhew- 
“  ing  a  diverfity,  not  obferved  before,  either  in  the 
“  lekf,  or  in  the  flowers.” 

The  raifing  varieties  from  feed  was  then  well  known, 
but  regular  canons  for  diftinguifhing  a  good  flower 
were  not  yet  eftablifhed,  as  they  probably  were  when 
the  complete  Florilege  was  publilhed  by  John  Rea, 
Gent.  In  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  printed  at 
London  in  1702,  folio,  we  have  the  following  Auri¬ 
culas:  Purples.  1.  Fair  Downham,  one  of  the  firft 
good  flowers  that  we  had,  named  from  the  firft  owner, 
my  very  good  friend  Mr.  John  Downham,  a  reverend 
divine,  and  an  induftrious  florift.  2.  Mr.  Good’s  pur¬ 
ple,  raifed  by  Mr.  Auften  of  Oxford,  and  given  to  Mr. 
John  Good  of  Baliol  College.  3.  Mrs.  Buggs  her 
fine  purple,  raifed  by  her  in  Batterfey,  4.  Mr.  Whit¬ 
more’s  purple,  raifed  by  my  worthy  friend  William 
Whitmore,  of  Ralmer  near  Hodgfden,  Efq.  5.  Pur¬ 
ple  Fraufway.  6.  Black  Imperial,  7.  Black  Em- 

=  Haller,  Scopoli,  Allioni.  h  P.  92. 
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perour.  8.  Purple-ftriped.  9.  Purple  and  lemon- 
colour  ftriped.  •  ■  s.}  „ 

Red  or  Scarlet-coloured.  10.  Mr.  Auften’s  Scarlet, 
is  One  of  the  heft.  Divers  other  excellent  flowers 
have  been  railed  in  Oxford  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart, 
keeper  of  the  public  garden.  ' 

There  are  divers  forts  of  Reds,  upon  which  fan- 
taftical  names  have  been  impofed — as  11.  Fair  Virgin. 
12.  Matron.  13.  Alderman.  14.  Mercury, 1  and  the 
other  Planets.  15.  The  Cow.  16.  The  Red  Bull, 
&  c. 

Tellozhs,  of  fmall  eftefcm.  Some  of  the  Buft  co¬ 
lours  have  been  in  good  efteem,  and  every  Florift 
had  his  Leather-coat , — as  Tradefcant’s,  Lances,  T.  ug- 
gies,  Turners,  Collins,  Lookers,  Humphries,  Mera- 
cows,  Mows,  Mullars,  Randols,  and  Rickets  Beazar, 
all  good  kinds  of  Leather-coats  :  and  I  have  railed  a 
Leather-coat  myfelf  from  feeds,  not  inferior  to  the 
bell.  "  '  v 

White — of  fmall  variety  and  efteem  :  the  beft  is 
called  Virgin’s  milk.] 

But  to  enumerate  all  the  diverfities  of  this  plant 
would  be  almoft  endlefs  ;  for  every  year  produces  vaft 
quantities  of  new  flowers,  differing  in  fhape,  fize  and 
colour :  in  the  leaves  alfo  there  is  a  great  variety,  fo 
that  the  fkilful  florift  can  often  diftinguifh  the  varieties 
from  them. 

It  feldom  happens  that  fuch  flowers  as  are  in  great 
efteem  at  one  time,  continue  to  be  regarded  a  few 
years  after  ;  ftill  finer  or  larger  flowers  being  produced 
from  feeds,  and  as  the  names  convey  little,  and  there 
are  no  defcriptions  of  them,  it  is  needlefs  to  give  a 
lift  of  them. 

[The  catalogue  of  Me  firs.  Maddock,  of  Walworth 
contains  near  five  hundred  varieties.  The  modern 
names  are  generally  from  fome  great  perfonage,  with 
the  raifers  or  florifts  name  prefixed. 

The  properties  of  a  fine  Auricula  are  thefe  : 
i.  The  Item  fhould  be  ftrong,  upright,  and  of  fuch 
a  height  as  that  the  umbel  of  flowers  may  be  above 
the  foliage  of  the  plant. 

1.  The  peduncles  or  foot-ftalks  of  the  flowers 
fhould  alfo  be  ftrong,  and  of  a  length  proportional  to 
the  flze  and  quantity  of  the  flowers ;  which  fhould 
not  be  lefs  than  feven  in  number,  that  the  umbel  may 
be  regular  and  clofe. 

3.  The  tube,  eye,  and  border  fhould  be  well  pro¬ 
portioned  ;  which  they  will  be,  if  the  diameter  of  the 
firft  be  one  part,  of  the  eye  three,  and  the  whole  border 
fix  parts  or  thereabouts. 

4.  The  circumference  of  the  border  fhould  be  round 
or  nearly  fo,  or  at  leaft  not  what  is  called  ftarry. 

5.  The  anthers  ought  to  be  large,  bold  and  fill  the 
tube  well;  and  the  tube  fhould  terminate  rather  above 
the  eye,  which  fhould  be  very  white,  fmooth  and 
round,  without  cracks,  and  diftindl  from  the  ground¬ 
colour. 

6.  The  ground-colour  fhould  be  bold  and  rich,  and 
regular,  whether  it  be  in  one  uniform  circle,  or  in 
bright  patches ;  it  fhould  be  diftinft  at  the  eye,  and 
only  broken  at  the  outer  part  into  the  edging  :  a  fine 
black,  purple,  or  bright  coffee-colour  contraft  beft 
with  the  white  eye ;  a  rich  blue,  or  bright  pink  is 
pleafing,  but  a  glowing  fcarlet  or  deep  crimfon  would 
be  moft  defirable,  if  well  edged  with  a  bright  green  ; 
this  however  can  feldom  be  expedled. 

The  green  edge  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  va¬ 
riegated  appearance  in  this  flower,  and  it  fhould  be  in 
proportion  to  the  ground-colour,  that  is,  about  one- 
half  of  each. 

The  darker  grounds  are  generally  covered  with  a 
white  powder,  which  feems  neceflary,  as  well  as  the 
white  eye,  to  guard  the  flower  from  the  fcorching  heat 
of  the  fun’s  rays1.] 

Ail  flowers  that  want  any  of  the  above  properties, 
are  turned  out  into  the  borders  of  the  garden  or  re¬ 
jected  wholly  by  every  good  florift  ;  for  as  there  are 
varieties  every  year  from  feeds,  the  bad  ones  muft 
make  room,  for  their  betters ;  but  in  fome  the  paffion 
for  new  flowers  fo  much  prevails,  that  fuppofing  the 

1  Maddock,  151. 
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old  flower  16  be  greatly  preferable  to  a  new  one,  the 
latter  muft  take  place,  becaufe  it  is  of  their  own 
raifing.  • 

[14.  This  very  lofty  fpecies  is  a  native  'of  Siberia, 
and  varies  with  a  ftern  only  eighteen  inches  high. 

15.  Root  round,  white  within,  blackifh  without, 
putting  out  very  long  whitifh  fibres  horizontally,  form¬ 
ing  very  large  thick  tufts  loaded  with  >  abundance  of 
flowers.  Leaves  widening  at  the  end,  and  there  cut 
with  from  four  to  feven  acuminate  teeth,  but  quite 
entire  at  the  fides,  feflile,  thickifh,  about  half  an  inch 
long.  Scape  axillary,  obloletely  triangular,  fmooth, 
erecft,  the  length  of  the  leaves  or  much  ihorter. 
Flower  folitary,  terminating,  eredt,  fupported  by  one 
or  two  linear  bradtes  Ihorter  than  the  calyx.  Calyx 
round,  almoft  half-five-cleft,  blunt,  fmooth.  Corolla 
purple  :  tube  funnel-fhaped/not  contracted  at  the  neck, 
commonly  longer  than  the  leaves,  always  longer  than 
the  calyx,  fometimes  twice  as  long,  whififh  and'hir- 
fute  within ;  border  of  the  fame  length,  with  femibifid 
fegments.  Filaments  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tube, 
often  at  the  very  bottom.  Cap fule  very  blunt,  fhining, 
brown k. 

Linnelis  fays  the  corolla  is  yellow ;  Haller,  Scopoli, 
Willdenow,  that  it  is  fiefh  -  coloured  ;  Krocker  and 
Jacquin  that  it  is  purple.  Willdenow  obferVes  that  it 
dries  of  a  violet  colour. 

According  to  Haller,'  the  root  is  large,  the  leaves 
very  fmall,  with  a  right-lined,  wide,  ferrate  top,  the 
fcape  lcarcely  a  finger’s  length,  with  two  fliarp  nar¬ 
row  ftipules  (or  bradtes)  and  one  or  two  inodorous 
flowers.  It  differs  from  the  villoja  in  having  fhining 
leaves  not  hirfute  or  bent  in  the  arc  of  a  circle,  and 
much  ftnaller ;  the  flower  lanuginofe  within,  and  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx  blunt. 

Scopoli  fays,  the  capfule  is  roundifh,  flat  and  red  at' 
top ;  containing  as  many  as  fixty  feeds,  faftened  to  an 
ovate,  peduncled  receptacle. 

Native  of  rfiount  St.  Gothard,  Schneeberg,  and 
other  mountains  of  Auftria,  &c.  flowering  from  june. 
to  feptember. 

16.  In  habit  and  ftature  this  agrees  with  P.  Auricula. 
The  umbel  is  two  or  three-flowered,  fupported  by  an 
involucre  of  two,  three  or  four  linear  leaflets  the 
length  of  the  peduncles.  Tube  of  the  calyx  fcarcely 
angular.  Border  of  the  corolla  violet-coloured  with 
femibifid  fegments :  tube  Ample,  without  any  con¬ 
tracted  neck.  Stamens  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  It 
varies  very  much  in  ftature ;  nor  does  it  grow  in  fuch 
clofe  tufts  as  P .  minima1 . 

Haller  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  ciliate  at  the  edge ; 
the  fcapes  an  inch  or  two  inches  in  height,  with  one 
or  two  flowers  at  the  top ;  the  calyx  bell-lhaped,  co¬ 
loured,  fubhirfute. 

According  to  Scopoli,  the  length  of  the  calyx  is 
one  third  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  corolla ;  the  co¬ 
rolla  red,  the  diameter  of  the  border  fix  or  feven 
lines,  the  tube  of  the  fame  length  with  the  fegments  ; 
filaments  white  ;  anthers  yellow ;  germ  green  at  the 
bafe,  in  other  parts  red  and  flfining  ;  ftyle  rofe-co- 
loured,  three  lines  in  length  ;  ftigma  pale  green,  gently 
inclining  to  one  fide.  The  flower  has  the  fmell  of 
honey.  Seeds  from  forty  to  fifty.  Lie  has  found  it 
with  one  flower  only. 

It  is  diftinguilhed  from  the  next  fpecies,  by  having 
the  leaves  cartilaginous  at  the  edge,  fcarce  apparently 
crenulate  or  ciliate  when  examined  with  a  magnifier ; 
and  the  calyx  tubular m. 

Native  of  the  Swifs,  Pyrenean,  Auftrian,  Styrian,  and 
Carniolian  mountains,  as  on  Schneeberg,  Etfcher,  Struk 
near  Idria,  Grindovitz,  Gothard,  Speluga,  &rc.  flower¬ 
ing  towards  the  end  of  inav;  in  gardens,  where  it 
fiourifhes  very  well,  it  flowers  in  april  and  may  n. 

17.  Leaves  membranaceous,  blunt,  lubrepand,  not 
cartilaginous  at  the  edge.  Calyxes  abbreviated. — -• 
Native  of  Garniola,  in  Idria,  at  the  . foot  of  a  hill  called 
Kobila  °. 

18.  Leaves  fmooth  ;  calyxes  tubular,  blunt. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  mountains  of  Norway p. 

v  jacqu.  vind.  1  Jacqu.  vind.  and  obf.  m  Willdenow. 
n  Jacquin.  ®  Willdenow.  p  Retz,  fcr.nd. 

19.  Root 
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19.  Root  thick,  at  firft  dufky,  then  white,  filiform, 
whence  arife  on  a  petiole  an  inch  in  length  tongue-fhaped 
leaves,  a  hand’s  breadth  long,  clammy,  having  a  bi¬ 
tuminous  fmcll,  finely  villofe,  pale  underneath,  finuate, 
quite  entire,  in  fhape  refembling  thole  of  Cynoglojfmn 
vulgare.  Flowers  pale  blue,  fix  orfeven  in  an  umbel, 
each  on  its  proper  peduncle.  Involucre  of  as  many 
fniall  leaflets  as  there  are  peduncles. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Piedmont,  on  rocks 
about  the  baths  of  Valderiaq. 

20.  Native  of  Siberia,  in  moift  meadows,  from 
the  river  Obo  to  the  country  beyond  the  lake  Baikal. — 
Leaves  fmoothh] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

2,  3,  4.  The  roots  of  the  wild  plants  may  be  taken 
up  and  tranfplanted  into  gardens  at  michaelmas,  that 
they  may  have  ftrength  to  produce  their  flowers  early 
in  the  fpring.  They  delight  in  a  ftrong  foil,  but  will 
grow  in  almofl:  aqy  fort  of  earth.  The  Primrolc 
Ihould  have  a  lhady  Situation. 

Polyanthus. 

The  Polyanthufes  are  all  varieties  of  thefe,  and  have 
been  fo  much  increafed  and  improved  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury,  as  almofl  to  equal  the  Auricula  ;  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England  they  are  fo  much  efleemed  as  to  fell 
for  a  guinea  a  root,  fo  that  a  great  variety  is  conti¬ 
nually  railed,  and  many  perfons  are  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  it. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  Polyanthufes  are  produced 
by  lowing  of  feeds,  which  -fhould  be  faved  from  fuch 
flowers  as  have  large  upright  items,  producing  many 
flowers  upon  a  flalk,  which  are  large,  beautifully 
ftriped,  open  flat,  and  not  pin-eyed.  From  the  feeds 
of  fuch  flowers  there  is  room  to  hope  for  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  good  forts,  but  there  fhould  be  no  ordinary 
flowers  Hand  near  them,  left,  by  the  mixture  of  their 
farina,  the  feeds  fnould  be  degenerated. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  boxes  filled  with  light 
rich  earth  in  december,  being  very  careful  not  to  bury 
the  feed  too  deep  ;  for  if  it  be  only  flightly  covered 
with  light  earth,  it  will  be  fufficient.  Thefe  boxes 
Ihould  be  placed  where  they  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  morning  fun  until  ten  of  the  clock,  but  mull  by 
no  means  be  expofed  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  efpecially 
when  the  plants  begin  to  appear ;  for  at  that  time, 
one  whole  day’s  fun  will  entirely  deftroy  them.  In  the 
fpring,  if  the  fcafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  you  muft  often 
refrefh  them  with  water,  which  fhould  be  given  very 
moderately  ;  and,  as  the  heat  increafes,  you  fhould  re¬ 
move  the  boxes  more  in  the  fhade,  for  the  heat  is  very 
injurious  to  them. 

By  the  middle  of  may  thefe  plants  will  be  ftrong 
enough  to  plant  out,  at  which  time  you  fhould  pre¬ 
pare  fome  fhady  borders  which  fhould  be  made  rich 
with  neats  dung,  upon  which  you  muft  let  the  plants 
about  four  inches  afunder  every  way,  obferving  to 
water  them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  until  the  latter  end  of  auguft  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  you  fhould  prepare  fome  borders  which 
are  expofed  to  the  eaft,  with  good  light  rich  earth, 
into  which  you  muft  tranfplant  your  Polyanthufes, 
placing  them  fix  inches  afunder  equally  in  rows,  ob¬ 
ferving,  if  the  feafon  proves  dry,  to  water  them  unti 
they  have  taken  root ;  in  thefe  borders  your  plants  wil 
flower  the  fucceeding  fpring,  at  which  time  you  muft 
obferve  to  mark  fuch  of  them  as  are  fine  to  preferve, 
and  the  reft  may  be  tranfplanted  into  wildernefles,  anc 
other  fhady  places  in  the  garden,  where,  although  they 
are  not  very  valuable  flowers,  they  will  afford  an  agree¬ 
able  variety. 

Thofe  which  you  intend  to  preferve,  may  be  re¬ 
moved  foon  after  they  have  done  flowering  (provided 
you  do  not  intend  to  fave  feeds  from  them),  and  may 
be  then  tranfplanted  into  a  frefn  border  of  the  like 
rich  earth,  allowing  them  the  fame  diftance  as  before, 
obferving  alio  to  water  them  until  they  have  taken 
root  •,  after  which  they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but 
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only  to-  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  the  following 
fpring  they* will  produce  ftrong  flowers,  as  their  roots 
will  be  then  in  full  vigour  ;  fo  that  if  the  kinds  are 
good,  they  will  be  little  inferior  to  a  fhew  of  Auriculas. 
Thefe  roots  fhould  be  conftantly  removed  and  parted 
every  year,  and  the  earth  of  the  border  changed,  other- 
wife  they  will  degenerare,  and  lofe  the  greateft  part  of 
their  beauty. 

If  you  intend  to  fave  fee  els  3  which  is  the  method  to 
obtain  a  great  variety,  you  muft  mark  fuch  of  them, 
which,  as  I  faid  before,  have  good  properties.  Thefe 
fnould  be,  if  poflible,  feparated  from  all  ordinary  flow- 
ers,  for  if  they  ftand  furrounded  with  plain-coloured 
flowers,  they  will  impregnate  each  other,  whereby  the 
feeds  of  the  valuable  flowers  will  not  be  near  fo  good, 
as  if  the  plants  had  been  in  a  feparate  border,  where 
no  ordinary  flowers  grew  ;  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to 
take  out  the  roots  of  fuch  as  you  do  not  efteem  as 
foon  as  the  flowers  open,  and  plant  them  in  another 
place,  that  there  may  be  none  left  in  the  border,  but 
luch  as  you  would  chufe  for  feed. 

The  flowers  of  thefe  fhould  not  be  gathered,  exceDt 
fuch  as  are  produced  fingly  upon  pedicels,  leaving  ail 
fuch  as  grow  in  large  bunches  ;  and  ft  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  you  muft  now  and  then  refrefh  them  with 
water,  which  will  Caufe  their  feed  to.  be  larger,  and  in 
greater  quantity,  than  if  they  were  entirely  neglecfted. 
In  june  the  feed  will  be  ripe,  which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  the  pods  changing  brown  and  opening  ;  fo 
that  you  fhould  at  that  time  look  over  the  plants  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  gathering  each  time  fuch  of 
the  feed-veffels  as  are  ripe,  which  fnould  be  laid  upon 
a  paper  to  dry,  and  may  then  be  put  up  until  the 
feafon  of  lowing. 

As  the  plants  which  arife  from  feeds,  generally 
flower  much  better  than  offsets,  thofe  who  would  have 
thefe  flowers  in  perfe&ion,  fhould  annually  fow  their 
feeds. 

[Polyanthufes  blow  at  the  fame  time,  and  require 
nearly  the  fame  treatment  as  Auriculas,  both  with  re- 
fpedt  to  foil  and  fltuation  ;  they  are  however  more 
impatient  of  heat  and  drought,  and  more  partial  to 
fhade  and  moifture.  They  may  be  fet  in  the  fame- 
flzed  pots,  and  in  the  fame  compoft  as  the  Auricula, 
only  with  the  addition  of  more  loam  :  or  they  may  be 
planted  on  cool  fhady  beds  or  borders,  being  very 
hardy,  and  feldom  perifhing  in  the  coldeft  and  wetteft 
feafons,  be  caufe  their  parent  is  a  native  of  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  during  the  heats  of  fummer  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  deftroyed,  unlefs  proper  precautions  be  taken5. 
This  dftlike  of  heat,  feems  to  indicate  that  the  Po¬ 
lyanthus  is  rather  the  offspring  of  the  Primrofe,  which 
requires  fhade,  than  of  the  Cowflip,  which  grows  in 
open  paftures ;  though  Mr.  Miller  leems  to  regard  it 
as  a  variety  of  the  latter. 

The  Polyanthus  is  very  liable  to  the  depredations 
of  fnails  and  flugs,  in  the  fpring  of  the  year;  the 
plants  and  pots  therefore  fhould  be  carefully  examined 
on  all  fides  early  in  the  morning.  But  its  vvorft  enemy 
is  a  frnall  red  fpider  or  Acarus,  which  in  fummer 
forms  its  web  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves.  Thefe 
little  infeCts,  fcarcely  viflble  without  a  magnifying 
glals,  caufe  the  leaves  to  become  yellow  and  fpotted, 
and  eventually  deftroy  the  plant :  they  multiply  with 
fuch  rapidity  as  to  take  poffeftion  of  a  whole  collection, 
in  a  very  fhort  time. 

Such  plants  as  appear  infected  fhould  be  immediately 
felefted  from  the  reft,  taken  up,  and  foaked  for  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  ftrong  infufion  of  tcbacco  water, 
and  then  replanted  in  a  frefh  foil  or  compoft,  and  re¬ 
moved  to  a  fltuation  at  a  diftance  from  the  forme** 
But  if  the  whole  bed  or  border  be  overrun  with  cffIS 
infeff,  it  is  beft  to  take  up  all  the  plants, 
foaked  them,  to  plant  them  elfewhere.^ 

The  bed  or  border  Ihould  then  be  clenched  up,  and 
remain  fallow  to  the  next  feafoi>  <fi'_be  planted  with 
another  crop  not  liable  to  tifo  calamity. 

Polyanthufes  may  be  ftfereafed  by  flips  or  offs  ts, 
taken  off  when  the  plants  are  frefh  po^ed1.  for 
other  particulars,  foe  P.  Auricula. 
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I-,  The  Bird’s-eye  feeds  readily  in  its  wild  ftate, 
and  alio  frequently  when  cultivated:  but  it  is  icarcely 
worth  the  pains  to  raife  it  from  ieed,  fmce  a  fuong 
root  may  be  divided  fo  as  to  form  many  plants ;  the 
belt  time  for  doing  this  is  in  the  fpring,  foon  aftei  tlm 
leaves  are  expanded.  Place  each  offset  in  a  feparate 
pot,  filled  with  two  parts  of  ftifnfh  loam,  and  one  part 
light  fandy  bog-earth ;  water  and  let  them  in  the 
fhade,  under  a  north  wall  or  paling,  but .  not  under 
trees;  keep  them  there  during  fummer  in  pans  ox 
water,  but  in  the  autumn,  as  the  v/et  ieafon  comes  on, 
take  them  out  of  the  pans,  and  either  lay  the  pots  on 
their  fides,  or  place  them  during  winter  under  a  com¬ 
mon  cucumber  frame,  to  keep  them  from  immoderate 
wet,  which  this  plant  cannot  bear,  although  it  be  .a 
native  of  boggy  meadows.  The  next,  if  not  the 
fame  year,  thefe  plants  will  blow  ftrong;  and  thus 
they  fhould  be  treated  every  year,  for  Primulas  in 
general  require  to  have  their  roots  frequendy  paite  . 

&  6.  This  is  a  hardy  plant  of  ready  growth,  and  will 
fucceed  either  in  the  pot  or  border,  by  guarding  it 
from  the  fan  in  fummer,  and  from  fevere  froft  and  too 
much  wet  in  winter.  It  is  increaled  by  parting  the 
roots,  either  in  feptember  or  at  the  beginning  of 
march.  It  is  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  Aphides 

or  Plant-Lice.  > 

y.  Being  yet  a  rare* plant,  this  muft  be  treated  with 

care,  as  was  diredted  for  the  fifth  fort.  It  may  be 
raifed  from  feeds,  or  increafed  by  parting  the  roots; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  loft,  if  not  duly  attended  to. 

8.  This  may  be  treated  like  the  three  former  forts, 
or  as  direfted  for  the  round-leaved  Cyclamen. 

12,  This  is  a  very  delicate  plant.  To  lucceed  in 
its  cultivation,  it  fhould  be  placed  in  a  pot  of  ftifnfh 
loam,  mixed  with  one  third  rotten  leaves,  bog-earth, 
or  dung,  and  plunged  in  a  north  border,  taking  cape 
that  it  does  not  fuffer  for  want  of  water  in  dry  feafons; 
thus  treated,  it  increafes  by  its  roots  nearly  as  readily 
as  the  Auricula ;  and  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
thefe  in  april  or  feptember11.  _  • 

The  above  directions  will  amply  fuffice  for  the  in- 
creafe  and  management  of  the  other  alpine  Primulas.] 

13.  Auricula. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  flowers,  from  feeds,  you 
muft  make  choice  of  the  beft  flowers  you  have,  which 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  that  they  may  have 
the  benefit  of  fhowers,  without  which  they  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds:  the  time  of  their  ripening  is  in 
June,  which  you  will  eafily  know,  by  their  feed-veffel 
turning  to  a  brown  colour,  and  opening ;  you  muft 
therefore  be  careful  left  the  feeds  be  fcattered  out  of 
the  veflfel,  for  it  will  not  be  all  fit  to  gather  at  the 
fame  time. 

The  time  for  fowing  this  feed  is  commonly  in  au- 
guft,  but  if  it  be  lbwn  any  time  before  Chriftmas,  it 
will  be  time  enough. 

The  beft  foil  for  this  feed  is  good,  frefh,  light, 
fandy  mould,  mixed  with  very  rotten  neats  dung,  or 
very  rotten  dung  from  the  bottom  of  an  old  hot-bed : 
with  this  fill  the  pots,  boxes  or  bafkets  in  which  the 
feeds  are  to  be  lown  ;  and  having  levelled  the  furface 
very  fmooth,  fow  the  feeds  thereon,  fifting  over  them 
a  little  rotten  willow  mould ;  then  cover  them  with  a 
net  or  wire,  to  prevent  cats  or  birds  from  fcratching 
out,  or  burying  the  feeds ;  in  which  cafe  they  remain  a 
year  in  the  ground  before  the  plants  appear,  if  they 
ever  appear  at  all.  Many  perfons  never  cover  the 
feeds,  but  leave  them  on  the  furface,  for  the  rain  to 
wafti  them  into  the  ground,  which  is  often  the  beft 
method.  Let  the  boxes,  &c.  be  placed  fo  as  to  re- 
Ccve  half  the  day’s  fun,  during  the  winter  feafon  ; 
but  h*  rpe  beginning  of  march,  remove  them  where 
they  mayxqve  onjy  tjie  morning  fun  till  ten  o’clock  ; 
for.  the  young  rflants  will  now  foon  begin  to  appear, 
which,  ft  expofea  *0  one  whole  day’s  fun  only,  will 
be  all  deftroyed. 

During  the  fummer  ie£/onj  [n  dry  weather,  often 
re  frefh  them  with  water,  but.  never  mve  them  too 
great  a  quantity  at  once.  In  july  following,  the  plants 
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will  be  large  enough  to  tranfplant,  at  which  time  you 
muft  prepare  a  bed,  or  boxes,  filled  with  the  above- 
mentioned  foil,  in  which  you  may  plant  them  about 
three  inches  fquare ;  and  (if  in  beds)  you  muft  fnadu 
them  every  day,  till  they  are  thoroughly  rooted,  as 
alfo  in  very  hot  dry  weather;  but  if  they  are  in 
bafkets  or  boxes,  they  may  be  removed  to  a  fhady 

place.  #  -  .  , 

When  the  ftedhng  Auriculas  aie  planted  in  bees, 
there  fhould  be  fome  rotten  neats  dung  laid  about  ten 
inches  under  the  furface,  and  beaten  down  clofe  and 
fmooth :  this  will  prevent  the  worms  from  drawing 
the  young  plants  out  of  the  earth,  which  they  gene¬ 
rally  do  where  this  is  not  praftifed.  This  dung  fhould 
be  laid  about  half  a  foot  thick,  which  will  entirely 
prevent  the  worms  getting  through  it  until  the  plants 
are  well  eftablifhed  m  the  beds ;  and  the  roots  of  the 
Auriculas  will  ftrike  down  into  the  dung  by  the  fpring, 
which  will  make  their  flowers  ftronger  than  ufual : 
thefe  beds  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  eaft,  and  fereened 
from  the  fouth  fun. 

When  you  have  taken  all  your  plants,  which  are 
now  come  up,  out  of  your  boxes  or  pots,  level  the 
earth  gently  again ;  for  it  often  happens,  that  fome  of 
the  feeds  will  lie  in  the  ground  two  years  before  they 
appear,  efpecially  if  they  were  covered  too  deep  when 
fown,  as  was  before  obferved. 

The  fpring  following  many  of  thefe  flowers  will 
fhew,  when  you  may  felecft  fuch  of  them  as  have  good 
properties,  which  fhould  be  removed  each  of  them 
into  a  pot  of  the  fame  prepared  earth,  and  preferved 
until  the  next  feafon,  at  which  time  you  will  be  capa¬ 
ble  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  goodnefs  of  the 
flower;  but  thofe  that  produce  plain-coloured  or  fmall 
flowers,  fhould  be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  borders 
in  the  out-parts  of  the  garden,  to  make  a  fhew,  or 
gather  for  nofegays,  &c.  the  others,  which  do  not 
produce  their  flowers  the  fame  year,  may  be  taken 
up,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  bed,  to  remain  till 
you  fee  how  they  will  prove. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  when  ob¬ 
tained,  is  from  offsets,  or  flips,  taken  from  the  old 
roots  in  april,  when  the  flowers  are  in  bloom  :  thefe 
offsets  muft  be  planted  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  the 
fame  fort  of  earth  as  was  before  directed  for  the  feed- 
lings,  and,  during  the  fummer  feafon,  fhould  be  fet 
in  a  fhady  place,  and  muft  be  often  (but  very  gently) 
refrefhed  with  water;  but  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
fhould  be  fheltered  from  violent  rains.  The  fpring 
following  thefe  young  plants  will  produce  flov^ers, 
though  but  weak ;  foon  after  they  are  paft  flowering, 
you  muft  put  them  into  larger  pots,  and  the  fecond 
year  they  will  "blow  in  perfedtion. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  bloom  of  thefe  flowers, 
you  muft  obferve  the  following  diredfions. 

Firft,  Preferve  your  plants  from  too  much  wet  in 
winter,  which  often  rots  and  fpoils  them;  but  let 
them  have  as  much  free  open  air  as  poffible ;  nor 
fhould  they  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun,  which 
is  apt  to  forward  their  budding  for  flower  too  foon  ; 
and  the  frofty  mornings,  which  often  happen  in  march, 
thereby  deftroy  their  buds,  if  they  are  not  protedled 
therefrom.  To  prevent  which,  thofe  who  are  very 
curious  in  thefe  flowers,  place  their  pots  in  autumn 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where,  in  good  wea¬ 
ther,  the  plants  may  enjoy  the  full  air,  by  drawing 
off  the  glaffes ;  and  in  great  rains,  fnow,  or  froft,  the 
plants  may  be  fereened  by  covering  them.  "Where 
this  method  is  practifed  with  judgment,  the  flowers 
will  be  much  ftronger,  and  the  plants  will  increafe 
fafter  than  when  they  are  expofed  abroad. 

Secondly,  In  the  beginning  of  february,  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  you  muft  take  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  earth  in  the  Auricula  pots,  as  low  as  you  can  with¬ 
out  difturbing  their  roots,  and  fill  up  the  pots  with 
frefh  rich  earth,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them 
for  bloom  ;  as  alfo  prepare  your  offsets  for  tranfplanting 
in  april,  by  caufing  them  to  pufh  out  new  roots. 

Thofe  plants  which  have  ftrong  Angle  heads,  always 
produce  the  largeft  clufters  of  flowers ;  therefore  the 
curious  florifts  pull  off  the  offsets  as  foon  as  it  can  be 
done  with  fafety  to  their  growing,  to  encourage  the 
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mother  plants  to  flower  the  ftronger;  they  alfo  pinch 
off  the  flowers  in  autumn,  where  they  are  produced, 
and  fuffer  them  not  to  open,  that  the  plants  fhould 
not  be  weakened  thereby. 

Thirdly,  You  mull  cover  your  pots  with  mats  in 
frofty  weather,  during  this  time  of  their  budding  for 
flower,  left  the  fharp  mornings  blight  them,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  blowing. 

Fourthly,  When  your  flower-flems  begin  to  advance 
and  the  bloJIbm  buds  grow  turgid,  you  muft  protect 
them  from  hafty  rains,  which  would  wafh  off  their 
white  meally  farina,  and  greatly  deface  the  beauty  of 
then  flowers;  but  at  the  fame  time  obferve  to  keep 
them  as  much  uncovered  as  poftible,  otherwife  their 
items  will  be  drawn  up  too  weak  to  fupport  their  flow¬ 
ers  (which  is  often  the  cafe  when  their  pots  are  placed 
near  wails)  give  them  gentle  waterings  to  ftrengthen 
them,  but  let  none  of  the  water  fall  into  the  center 
of  the  plant,  or  among  the  leaves. 

Fifthly,  when  your  flowers  begin  to  open,  you 
fhould  remove  their  pots  upon  a  ftage  (built  with 
rows  of  fhelvcs,  one  above  another,  and  covered  on 
the  top,  to  preferve  them  from  wet:  this  fliould  be 
open  to  the  morning  fun,  but  fheltered  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day:)  in  this  pofltion 
they  will  appear  to  much  greater  advantage,  than 
when  the  pots  ftand  upon  the  ground ;  for,  their  flow¬ 
ers  being  low,  their  beauty  is  hid  from  us ;  whereas, 
when  they  are  advanced  upon  flielves,  we  fee  them  in 
a  full  view.  In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  until 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  is  paft,  when  they  muft 
be  fet  abroad  to  receive  the  rains,  and  have  open  free 
air,  in  order  to  obtain  feeds,  which  will  fail  if  they 
are  kept  too  long  under  lhelter.  When  your  feed  is 
ripe,  obferve  to  gather  it  when  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and 
expofe  it  to  the  fun  in  a  window  upon  papers,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  growing  mouldy,  and  let  it  remain  in  the 
pods  till  the  feafon  for  flowing  it. 

[Thofe  who  are  very  nice  in  railing  Auriculas, 
direCl  the  compoft  to  be  made  of  one  half  rotten 
cow-dung  two  years  old ;  one  fixth  frefh  found  earth 
of  an  open  texture ;  one  eighth  earth  of  rotten  leaves; 
one  twelfth  coarle  fta  or  river  fand  ;  one  twenty-fourth 
loft  decayed  willow  wood ;  one  twenty-fourth  peaty  or 
moory  earth ;  one  twenty -fourth  allies  of  burnt  vege¬ 
tables,  to  be  fpread  upon  the  furface  of  the  other 
ingredients. 

This  compoft  is  to  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air, 
turned  over  once  or  twice,  and  puffed  as  often  through 
a  ccarfe  fkreen  or  fieve :  then  it  fliould  be  laid  in  a 
regular  heap  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  thick,  and 
in  this  ftate  remain  a  year,  turning  it  over  two  or  three 
tunes,  and  keeping  it  free  from  weeds. 

The  pots  for  Auriculas  fliould  be  hard  baked :  the 
inner  diameter  of  the  top  fliould  be  fix  inches  and  a 
half  of  the  bottom  four  inches,  and  they  fliould  be 
about  feven  inches  deep,  for  common-fized  blooming 
plants :  but  fmaller  plants  and  offsets  fliould  have 
Frailer  fhallower  pots,  and  very  large  plants  fliould 
have  larger  pots  in  proportion  ;  the  bottom  fliould 
have  a  frtiall  degree  of  concavity,  and  the  hole  fliould 
be  half  an  inch  in  diameter :  the  rims  fliould  projedt 
about  half  an  inch,  in  order  to  take  up  and  remove 
them  with  greater  eafe  and  fafety.  The  pots  fliould 
be  buried  in  wet  earth,  or  immerfed  in  water  three  or 
four  days  or  a  week,  before  they  are  wanted,  to  take 
off  their  ablorbency. 

Tranfplant  or  pot  the  Auriculas  annually  loon  after 
bloom  ;  curtailing  their  fibres,  if  grown  very  lono-, 
and  cutting  off  the  lower  part  of  the  main  root,  if  mo 
long  or  decayed.  The  offsets  at  this  feafon  llrike 
freely,  and  become  well  eftabliflied  before  winter. 
Examine  the  plant  carefully,  and  where  any  unfound- 
nels  appears,  cut  it  out  entirely  with  a  fliarp  pen¬ 
knife  ;  expofe  the  wounded  part  to  the  fun,  and  when 
it  is  quite  dry,  apply  a  cement  of  bees -wax  and  pitch 
in  equal  quantities,  loftened  in  the  lun  or  before  a  fire. 

If  the  lower  leaves  be  yellow  or  dried  up,  ftrip  them 
oft  in  a  direction  downwards.  Having  put  the  hol¬ 
low  fliell  of  an  oyfter  over  the  hole  of  the  pot,  fill 
three  parts  of  it  with  compoft,  higheft  in  the  middle, 
place  the  plant  there,  with  its  fibres  regularly  diftri- 
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butect  all  round ;  then  fill  the  pot  with  the  compofl' 
adding  a  little  clean  coarle  fand  clofe  round  the  ftem 
on  the  furface,  and  ftrike  the  bottom  of  the  pot  againft 
the  ground  or  table  to  fettle  the  earth. 

i  he  true  depth  to  plant  an  Auricula  is  within  half 
an  inch  of  the  loweft  leaves,  becaufe  the  moft  valuable 
fibres  proceed  from  that  part ;  and  the  offsets  will  be 
thereby  encouraged  to  ftrike  root  lboner.  When 
thefe  have  formed  one  or  more  fibres  of  an  inch  or 
two  in  length,  they  may,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  hard 
wood,  or  by  the  fingers,  be  feparated  with  fafety,  and 
planted  round  the  fides  of  a  fmall  pot,  filled  with  the 
fame  compoft,  till  they  are  fufficiently  grown  to  oc¬ 
cupy  each  a  feparate  pot :  if  a  fmall  hand  glafs  be 
placed  over  each  pot  it  will  caufe  the  fibres  to  grow 
more  rapidly ;  but  if  it  be  long  continued,  it  will  draw 
up  and  weaken  the  plants. 

In  the  beginning  of  may,  as  foon  as  the  operation 
of  potting  is  finifhed,  the  plants  are  to  be  placed  in 
an  airy,  lhaded  fituation,  but  not  under  the  drip  of 
trees.  Here  they  are  to  remain  till  leptember  or 
odtober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhclter. 

In  the  firft  favourable  weather  in  february  diveft  the 
plants  of  their  decayed  leaves ;  and  by  the  middle*  of 
that  month  earth  them  up ;  that  is,  take  away  the 
fuperficial  mould  of  the  pots  about  an  inch  deep,  .and 
put  in  frelh  compoft,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
loam,  to  give  it  more  tenacity.  This  will  contribute 
greatly  to  the  ftrength  of  the  plants,  and  the  vigour 
of  their  bloom ;  at  the  fame  time  it  wall  afford  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  feparate  fuch  offsets  as  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  fufficient  fibre  to  be  taken  off'  at  this  early 
feafon.  The  pots  with  thefe  offsets  fhould  be  placed 
in  a  frame,  in  a  fheltered  fituation  till  their  roots  are 
eftablilhed. 

Though  froft,  unlefs  it  be  very  rigorous,  will  not 
deftroy  the  plants,  yet  it  will  injure  them,  and  perhaps 
fpoil  the  bloom,  efpecially  early  in  the  fpring  :  they 
fhould  therefore  be  covered  with  mats  in  a  fevere 
feafon. 

If  any  planft  has  more  than  one  or  two  principal 
fems,  it  is  advifeable  to  pinch  off  the  fmalleft  and 
weakeft,  in  order  to  render  the  bloffoms  of  that  which 
remains  larger  and  more  vigorous. 

When  the  flowers  (technically  pips)  become  turgid, 
and  begin  to  expand,  feledt  the  plants  from  the  reft, 
remove  them  to  a  calm  fhady  corner,  and  fufpend 
fmall  hand-glaffes  over  them. 

The  ftage  for  the  pots  to  ftand  on  whilft  in  bloom 
fhould  have  a  northen  afpedl,  and  fhould  confift  of 
four  or  five  rows  of  fnelves,  riling  one  above  another. 
The  roof  fhould  confift  of  frames  of  glafs.  The 
tailed  blowing  plants  fhould  be  placed  behind,  and 
the  fhorteft  in  front.  They  muft  be  regularly  wa¬ 
tered  two  or  three  times  every  week  during  the  bloom. 

In  railing  the  Auricula  from  feed,  if  the  boxes 
in  which  the  feed  is  fown  be  placed  on  the  furface  of 
a  hot- bed,  in  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame,  the  feeds 
will  begin  to  vegetate  in  about  three  weeks.  The 
earth  muft  be  kept  moderately  moift,  by  fprinkling  it 
with  a  hard  clothes- brufh,  dipped  in  foft  water,  warmed 
by  Handing  in  the  fun.  At  the  end  of  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  the  young  plants  will  be  all  come  up, 
they  muft  have  gradually  more  air,  and  in  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  the  boxes  fliould  be  taken  out  of  the 
frame,  and  placed  in  a  warm  fituation,  though  not  too 
much  expofed  to  the  fun  till  towards  the  end  of  april, 
when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler  afpedt,  where 
they  can  receive  the  fun  only  till  nine  o’clock ;  and  in 
may  they  fhould  be  placed  in  the  moft  cool  and  airy 
part  of  the  garden  ;  ftill  not  negledling  to  keep  tff 
earth  moderately  moift,  and  to  protect  them  from 
lent  rains.  tranf- 

As  foon  as 'any  of  the  plants  fhow  fix  Jr  two  inches 
plant  them  into  other  boxes  an  inch  anda’s  to  touch  each 
afunder  :  and  when  they  are  gro^gqnto  larger  boxes,  at 
other,  tranfplant  them  a  fecor^^  or  into  fmall  pots, 
the  diftance  of  three  blow:  and  then  fuch 

where  they  may  ren^g  ^  ma[ked,  and  the  bad  ones 
as  are  very  gooi^  as  the  bloom  is  over,  thofe  that 

are  be  planted  feparately  in 
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taken  care  of  till  they  blow  again,  when  their  merit 
may  be  more  accurately  afcertained.  A  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  thefe  feedlings  will  be  plain-coloured  (techni¬ 
cally  felf;)  which  are  of  no  value  but  as  common 
border  flowers,  unlefs  they  have  good  properties  in 
other  refpetts,  or  are  Angularly  beautiful  or  brilliant  in 
their  colours  \ 

Primula.  See  Aretia  and  Hydrangea. 

Prince’s  Feather.  See  Amaranthus. 

Prince’s  Wood.  See  Cordia  and  Hamelia. 

Prinoides.  See  Ilex.~\ 

PRINOS.  (IT^ji/of,  the  name  of  a  tree  in  Theophraflus 
and  Diof corides.  Perhaps  from  tt^u,  tofaw .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  441.  Reich,  n.  474*  Schreb.  n.  594* 
fuff.  379. 

Claff.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Dumofa.  Rhamni ,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-fix-cleft,  flat,  very  fmall, 
permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped.  Tube  none.  Border 
fix-parted,  flat :  Jegments  ovate. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-lhaped,  ereft,  lhorter  than 
the  corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  blunt. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  ending  in  a  Style  lhorter  than  the  fta- 
mens,  and  an  obtufe  Stigma. 

Pe-r.  Berry  roundifh,  fix-celled,  much  larger  than  the 
calyx. 

Seeds  folitary,  bony,  obtufe,  convex  on  one  fide,  an¬ 
gular  on  the  other. 

Oes.  It  differs  from  Ilex  chiefly  in  the  number.  Some¬ 
times  it  excludes  one  fixth  part  in  the  fructifi¬ 
cation. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  fix- cleft.  Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-lhaped.  Berry 
fix-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Prinos  verticillata.  Deciduous  Winter -berry .' 

Lin.  fipec.  471.  fyft.  342.  Reich.  2.  105.  Du  Roi 
harbk.  2.  157.  Gron.  virg.  39.  54.  Abbot , 

georg.  t.  86. 

Alcanna  major  latifolia  dentata.  Munt.  phyt.  213. 


t.  51. 

Aquifolium  fol  deciduis.  Duham.  arb.  1.  62.  t.  23. 
Leaves  lanceolate-ovate ,  pubefeent  underneath  ferrate  on 
the  whole  margin ,  peduncles  many -flowered. 

2.  Prinos  glabra.  Evergreen  Winter-berry. 

Lin.  fipec.  471.  Reich.  2.  105.  Ait.  kew.  1.  478. 
Abbot ,  georg.  t.  35. 

Leaves  lanceolate  bluntijh  fimooth  on  both  fides,  ferrate 
at  the  tip. 

£3.  Prinos  lucida.  Shining  Winter -berry . 

Ait.  kew.  1.  478. 

Leaves  elliptic  acuminate  even  fubferrate  at  the  tip. 

4.  Prinos  dioica.  Dioecous  Winter-berry. 

Vahl}  eel.  2.  25. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  fubferrate  fimooth  coriaceous ,  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary  one  or  three-flowered,  flowers  dioecous 
tetrandrous. 

Prinos  nitida. 

Vahl ,  eel.  2.  26. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  ferrate  fhining  membranaceous ,  pe¬ 
duncles  axillary  one-flowered,  flowers  tetrandrous. 
Prinos  montana. 

Swartz,  prodr.  58.  defer.  622. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate  fhining  on  both  fides. 

Prinos  fideroxyloides. 

Swartz  prodr.  58.  defer.  624. 

Leaves  roundifh  quite  entire.'] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  rifes  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
fight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches  from  the 
the  whole  length.  Leaves  lanceolate,  about 
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6. 


thret 


rhes  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 


terminate.  .  r  . 

on  the  und’ei an  acute  Point’  of  a  deeP  green’  veined 

(lender  foodlaS’  fitern„ate  on  the  branch“  “P°n 

flowers  come  out  from  the 


footftalks.  T , 

fide  of  the  branches,  -  ,  ,  , 

,  r  "'qje  or  two  or  three  at  each 

t  A  ~CS  !^e  °t  w, r^iy  turning  purple  when 
It  flowers  in  July,  ana-;,  ftecg  L/n  in  the 


joint. 

ripe. 

winter. 
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[According  to  Du  Roi,  it  varies  with  a  feven-cleft, 
and  fometimes  though  rarely  with  an  eight-clett  flower* 
fiavin0-  feven  or  eight  ftamens.  Jullieu  alfo  fays,  that 
it  has  fometimes  only  five  clefts  in  the  flower  and  five 
ftamens,  and  from  five  to  eight  feeds.  Gronovius 

affirms  that  it  is  dioecous.] 

Native  of  Virginia,  and  according  to  Mr.  Miller, 
of  other  parts  of  North  America.  [Kalm  obferved  it 
near  Philadelphia. — It  was  introduced  in  17 3  6, 

Peter  Collinfon,  Efq.y 

2.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  oblong,  of  a  firm 
texture,  fmooth,  acute,  nearly  refembling  thofe  of 
Myrica-,  there  are  commonly  two  ferratures  towards 
the  tip.  Peduncles  axillary,  fmall,  commonly  three- 
flowered  z.] 

It  is  of  lower  growth  than  the  preceding ;  the  leaves 
are  fhorter,  and  ferrate  at  their  points  only.  It  is  a 
native  of  Canada. 

[Neither  Linneus  nor  Miller  had  feen  the  flowers. 
The  lynonyms  which  the  former  has  given  irom  Ca- 
telby,  and  Miller’s  figures  belong  to  Ilex  vomitoria. 

It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759’  and  fi°wers 
in  july  and  auguftfi 

3.  This  was  introduced  about  1778,  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon,  from  what  country  is  not  known.  It  flowers 
in  july b. 

4.  Branches  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill,  with  a 
gray  bark  dotted  here  and  there,  round  below,  an¬ 
gular  . towards  the  tip:  branchlets  alternate,  dufky 
purple,  fmooth,  fomewhat  angular,  comprefled  at  the 
tip.  Leaves  frequent,  alternate,  two  inches  wide,  in 
the  male  often  rounder,  terminated  by  a  Ihort  point ; 
in  the  female  oblong  ovate  fometimes  emarginate,  all 
a  little  bent  back  at  the  edge,  remotely  and  obfoletely 
ferrate  but  quite  entire  towards  the  bafe,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  veined,  fcarcely  fhining  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  underneath  pale  with  a  few  fmall  raifed  dots  Scat¬ 
tered  about.  Petioles  dufky  purple,  half  an  inch 
long,  keeled  underneath. — In  the  Male,  peduncles 
axillary,  about  twenty,  the  length  of  the  petiole, 
moftly  three-flowered,  but  fome  one-flowered.  Pe¬ 
dicels  very  fhort.  Calyx  very  fmall,  four-cleft. 
Petals  four,  oblong.  Stamens  four,  fpreading,  the 
length  of  the  petals.  Anthers  roundifh.  The  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  germ,  without  either  ftyle  or  ftigma. — In 
the  Female,  peduncles  fewer,  fhorter,  all  one- flowered. 
The  flowers  a  little  larger.  Calyx  and  Corolla  as  in 
the  Male.  Stamens  four,  with  effete  anthers.  Germ 
oblong,  blunt.  Found  in  the  ifland  of  Montferrat 
by  Ryan. 

5.  Branches  angular,  fmooth,  compreffed  a  little 
at  the  tip,  dufky  purple.  Leaves  alternate,  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and  often  two  inches 
wide,  little  acuminate,  bluntifh,  remotely  and  obfo¬ 
letely  ferrate,  towards  the  bafe  quite  entire  and  often 
acute,  very  fmooth  on  both  fides,  veined,  fhining  on 
the  upper  lurface,  on  the  under  paler  and  not  dotted. 
Petioles  half  an  inch  long,  brown.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  five  or  fix,  the  length  of  the  petiole,  all  one- 
flowered,  fmooth,  brown.  Calyx  four-cleft ;  the  feg- 
ments  ovate.  Petals  four,  ovate,  fpreading,  finally 
reflex.  Filaments  four,  ereft,  a  little  longer  than  the 
petals.  Anthers  oblong,  erefl.  Germ  roundifh. 
Style  fcarcely  any.  Stigma  acute.  Berry  ovate,, 
roundifh,  the  fize  of  Black  Pepper. 

It  is  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having 
the  flowering-branches  more  flender,  brown  not 
whitifh :  the  leaves  thinner,  more  fhining,  commonly 
narrowed  towards  the  bafe  and  acute  :  fewer  pedun¬ 
cles,  all  one-flowered  :  the  flowers  twice  as  large  and 
hermaphrodite.  Found  in  Montferrat  by  Ryanc. 

6.  Trunk  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  with  an  even 
brown  bark.  Branches  fubdivided,  almoft  upright,, 
round  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  ferrate  on  the  whole  margin ;  ferratures  remote, 
acute-nerved,  fmooth,  an  inch  and  half  long,  ftiffifh, 
when  dried  of  a  dark  livid  colour.  Petioles  fhort, 
round,  fmooth.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  half  an  inch  long,  filiform,  com- 

y  Hort.  kew.  *  Linn,  fpec.  a  Hort.  kew. 

b  Idem.  e  Vahl,  eclogs. 
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prefled  a  little,  three- flowered  or  three-parted :  pedi¬ 
cels  one-flowered :  flowers  fmall,  white.  Calyx  fix- 
cleft  :  fegments  fmall,  ovate,  convex.  Corolla  divided 
almoft  to  the  bafe  into  fix  parts:  fegments  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  fp reading,  bent  back  at  the  tip.  Filaments 
inferted  between  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
roundifh,  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Germ  roundilh,  fuperior. 
Style  very  fhort,  thick,  permanent.  Stigma  fubcapi- 
tate,  deprefied,  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  fubfexfid. 
Berry  bluntly  fix-cornered,  fmall,  umbilicated  with 
the  ftigma-,  black  when  ripe.  Seed  oblong,  com- 
prefled,  fhining,  black.  It  very  much  refembles  P. 
lucida  in  the  flowers  and  leaves ;  but  in  that  fpecies 
the  leaves  are  ferrate  only  at  the  tip,  paler  underneath, 
and  of  a  lefs  flout  confidence. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  coppices  on  the  higheft 
mountains. 

7.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  hard.  Branches  fub- 
divided,  round,  with  an  afli-coloured  bark,  unarmed. 
Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  alternate,  nerved,  veined, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  paler  underneath,  fomewhat 
coriaceous.  Peduncles  axillary,  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tioles,  four  to  eight  cluttered  together,  one-flowered. 
Flowers  fmall,  whitilh.  Calyx  fix-toothed.  Corolla 
fix-parted  to  the  very  bafe,  fo  as  to  be  in  a  manner 
fix-petalled :  fegments  obovate,  fpreading,  permanent, 
with  the  tips  eredl.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  bafe 
of  the  corolla,  alternating.  Anthers  oblong,  incurved. 
Germ  roundifh,  fuperior.  Style  none.  Stigma  fef- 
file,  fubcapitate,  fix-ftreaked.  Berry  crowned  with 
the  ftigma  preffed  clofe.  Seeds  fix,  oblong,  grooved, 
clofely  contiguous. 

Native  of  the  Caribee  iflands,  St.  Chriftopher’s 
and  Montferrat d.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i,  2.  Thefe  are  propagated  by  feeds,  fown  foon 
after  they  are  ripe  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth,  cover¬ 
ing  them  about  half  an  inch  with  the  fame  fort  of 
earth.  The  feeds  which  are  fo  foon  put  into  the 
ground,  will  many  of  them  come  up  the  following 
fpring;  whereas  thofe  which  are  kept  longer  out  of 
the  ground,  will  remain  a  whole  year  before  the  plants 
will  appear,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Holly,  Haw¬ 
thorn,  and  fome  others.  When  the  young  plants 
come  up,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
has  been  dire&ed  for  the  American  Hawthorns;  thefe 
being  full  as  hardy :  but  they  delight  in  a  moift  foil 
and  a  ihady  fituation.  In  hot  land  they  make  little 
progrefs,  and  rarelv  produce  any  fruit. 

[Pr,n  us.  See  Quercus. 

Prionitis.  See  Barleria. 

Prismatgcarpus.  See  Campanula .] 

Privet.  See  Liguftrum. 

[ - Mock.  See  Phillyrea. 

Pr  boscidea.  See  Martynia . 

PROCKIA.  [So  named  by  Browne .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  674.  Reich,  n.  729.  Schreb.  n.  016. 
7#  340. 

ClafT.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rojace* ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved:  leaflets  ovate  (feldom  two 
very  fmall  leaflets  at  the  bafe.) 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Anthers  roundilh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  fubquinquangular.  Style  filiform, 
the  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  bluntilh. 

Per.  Berry  quinquangular. 

Seeds  very  many. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-leaved,  befides  (fometimes)  two  leaflets  at 

the  bafe.  Cor.  none.  Berry  five-cornered,  many- 

feeded. 

species. 

1.  Prockia  Crucis. 

Lin. /pec.  7 45  •  Jyft.  500.  Reich.  2.  60s.  Vahl, 
Jymb.  3.  69.  /.  64. 

d  Swartz,  defer. 
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description,  EtV. 

i  his  is  a  lhrub  with  round  branches.  Leaves  alter- 
nate,  petioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  ferrate,  fmooth. 
Stipules  linear,  blowers  few,  terminating,  alternate,- 
pedicelled ;  with  linear  brattes e. — Stipules  caducous. 
Peduncles  from  one  to  five,  axillary,  one-flowered, 
having  one  or  two  little  feales  in  the  middled  Found 
in  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  by  Browne,  who  fent  it 
to  I.inneus;  and  fince  that  by  Commerfon.  Juffieu 
fufpedts  it  to  be  allied  to  Laetia. 

The  whole  of  this  fhrub  is  fmooth ;  the  bark  of 
the  branches  is  purplilh,  Leaves  four  inches  long,  or 
lefs,  attenuated,  lcarcely  cordate  at  the  bafe,  three - 
nerved,  tender.  Stipules  fickle -Ihaped,  attenuated, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  toothed  on  the  outer  fide  to 
the  very  bafe,  on  the  inner  to  the  middle  only.  Ra¬ 
cemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  from  three  to 
five-flowered.  Peduncles  filiform.  Pedicels  a  little 
thicker  under  the  flower,  when  mature  longer  than  the 
common  peduncle.  Bradte  towards  the  bafe  of  the 
pedicels.  Calyx  three  or  four-leaved :  leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  villofe  within,  a  little 
longer  than  the  ftamens,  Style  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Berry  globular,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  mucronate  with  the 
permanent  ftyle.  Seeds  three-fided,  fhining8. 

PROSERPINaCA.  [An  ancient  name  in  Apuleius. 
Proferpina  of  Pliny ,  from  Proferpine,  Queen  of  the 
infernal  regions,  becaufe  it  grows  in  low  places ,  inf  eft  ed 
with  frogs  and  newts.  Gronovius.  Linneus  derives  it 
a  proferpendo,  from  its  creeping.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  102.  Reich,  n.  108.  Schreb.  n.  134, 
8c  p.  818.  Juff.  68.  Trixis.  Mitch.  23.. 
Gartn.  t.  24. 

ClalT.  3.  3.  Triandria  Trigynia.- 

Nat.  order  of  Inundata.  Hydrocbarides,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-parted,  fuperior:  leaflets  ere  ft, 
acuminate,  permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading,  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Anthers  twin,  oblong,  acute. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  three-fided,  very  large.  Style 
none.  Stigmas  three,  pubefeent,  thickilh,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens. 

Per.  Drupe  fmall,  juicelefs,  ovate-three-fided,  three¬ 
winged,  crowned  with  the  permanent  clofed  calyx. 

Seed.  Nut  fomewhat  bony,  three-fided,  three-celled: 
kernels  oblong,  fattened  by  a  thread. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-parted,  fuperior.  Cor.  none.  Drupe  with 

a  three-celled  nut. 

species-, 

1.  Proferpinaca  paluftris. 

Lin.fpec.  129.  Reich.  1.  24J.  tVilld.  488.  Adi. 
upf.  1741.  p.  81. 

Trixis  paluftris.  Grertn.  frudl.  1.  115,  Milch,  in 

ephem.  nat.  cur.  1748.  n.  23. 

description,  &c. 

Root  creeping.  Stems  a  foot  high,  roundilh. 
Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  ending  in  pe¬ 
tioles  ;  the  lower  or  thofe  that  are  under  water  pin- 
natifid  with  linear  legments.  Flowers  axillary,  foli- 
tary.  Fruit  the  fame  form  as  in  Polygonum h.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gaertner,  it  is  a  three-fided  drupe,  with 
each  of  the  angles  extended  into  a  narrow  membra¬ 
naceous  wing:  the  rind  very  thin,  fpongy-membra- 

-,  naceous :  the  Ihell  whitilh,  three-celled ;  in  each  cell 

-  one  oblong  feed,  acuminate  downwards,  of  a  pale 
reddilh  colour;  fattened  by  a  thread  attending  from 
the  bafe  to  the  vertex  of  the  feed,  and  fattened  to  the 
inner  fide  of  it1. 

Native  of  Virginia  in  marlhes. 

PROSoPIS.  [U^oirwmc,  perfona  ft  larva,  a  mafk.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  568.  Schreb.  n.  70 6.  fuff. 
348. 

ClalT.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lomentacea.  Leguminofa ,  Juflf. 

V 

*  Linn.  fpec.  f  Juflieu,  gen.  *  Vahl.  h  L in.  fpec. 

*  Gseitner. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  hemifpherical,  flightly  five¬ 
toothed. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  feflile,  equal. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  equal.  Anthers  incum¬ 
bent,  grooved,  verfatile. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
petals.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Legume  oblong,  linear,  roundilh,  attenuated  at 
both  ends,  jointed,  fmooth,  pendulous. 

Seeds  many,  rounded-oblong,  coloured,  immerfed  in  a 
mealy  fubftance. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  bell-lhaped,  five-toothed.  Stigma  fimple.  Le¬ 
gume  linear,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Profopis  fpicigera. 

Lin.  JyJl.  398.  Reich.  2.  267.  mant.  68.  Roxb. 
corom.  3.  45.  t.  63.  Burm.  ind.  102.  t.  25.  /.  3. 
(fpicata.) 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  grows  to  a  large  tree,  with  a  tolerably  eredt 
trunk ;  the  bark  deeply  cracked,  and  of  a  dirty  afh- 
colour:  branches  irregular,  very  numerous,  forming 
a  globular,  fhady  head :  prickles  fcattered  over  the 
fmall  branches,  but  in  fome  trees  wanting.  Leaves 
alternate,  abruptly  bipinnate,  from  two  to  three  inches 
long ;  pinnas  from  one  to  four  inches ;  when  in  pairs, 
oppofite,  and  have  a  gland  between ;  one  inch  and  a 
half  long.  Leaflets  oppofite,  from  feven  to  ten  pairs, 
obliquely  lanceolate,  fmooth,  entire,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  one  fixth  of  an  inch  broad.  Stipules 
none.  Spikes  many,  terminating,  or  from  the  exte¬ 
rior  axils,  filiform,  nearly  eredt.  Bradtes  minute, 
one-flowering,  falling  off.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall, 
yellow,  Angle,  approximated.  Calyx  inferior,  five¬ 
toothed.  Petals  linear-lanceolate,  ereft,  recurved  at 
the  tip,  fmooth.  Filaments  united  at  the  bafe,  faf- 
tened  to  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  incumbent,  fulvous,  with  a  white 
gland  at  the  apex  of  each,  which  falls  off  foon  after 
the  flower  expands.  Style  crooked.  Legume  a  fpan 
in  length,  fcarcely  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  pen¬ 
dulous,  not  inflated.  Seeds  many,  lodged  in  a  brown, 
mealy  fubftance. 

It  is  a  native  of  moft  parts  of  the  Coromandel 
coaftj  flowering  during  the  cold,  and  beginning  of 
the  hot  feafon. 

The  pod  of  this  tree  is  the  only  part  ufed ;  it  is 
about  an  inch  in  circumference,  and  from  fix  to  twelve 
inches  long;  when  ripe,  it  is  brown,  fmooth,  and 
contains,  befides  the  feeds,  a  large  quantity  of  a 
brown  mealy  fubftance,  which  the  natives  eat ;  it  has 
a  fweetilh  agreeable  tafte,  and  may  be  compared  to 
the  S'panifh  Algaraba,  or  Locuft-tree,  Ceratonia  Si- 
liqua. 

It  is  called  TJhamie  by  the  Telingas;  and  Vanni 
mar  am  by  the  Tamulsk.~\ 

PROTeA.  ( One  of  the  poetical  names  from  Proteus. 
So  named  from  the  great  variableneffs  in  the  fr notifica¬ 
tion.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  11 1.  Reich,  n.  1 1 7.  Schreh.  n .  143. 
Grertn.  t.  51.  fuff.  78.  Leucadendron.  Lin. 
gen.  ed.  6.  n.  no.  Aulax.  Berg.  Lepidocar- 
podendron,  Hypophyllocarpodendron  &  Cono- 
carpodendron.  Boerh. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Aggregate.  Protege,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  common  ufually  imbricate:  fcales  perma¬ 
nent,  various  in  form  and  proportion. 

Perianth  proper  none. 
univerffal  uniform. 

ferei0ne,  two  or  f°ur"PetaUed,  with  the  petals  dif- 

Stam.  Fiian$8urfm  .  .  Jt.  ,  ...  , 

tip  Anthers  /our>  in’erte<a  'lnt0  Petals  below  the 

Pist.  Germ 

filiform. 

Per.  none. 

k  Roxburgh,  corom. 


rr.peri7  'wl  ihaped 
tigma  Ample.  r 

Calyx  unchangeo. 


or  roundilh.  Style 


Seeds  folitary,  roundilh. 

Recept.  common  naked  or  villofe  or  chaffy. 

Obs.  The  fpecies  of  this  genus  differ  very  much  from 
each  other  in  all  the  parts  of  fructification , 
hut  agree  in  the  ejfential  character  of  the  fta- 
mens ,  inferted  below  the  tip  of  the  corolla. 

P.  pimfolia  and  racemofa  have  a  one -fioWered 
calyx. 

P.  parviflora  has  an  oblong  fftigma,  bifid  at  the 
top. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  four-cleft  or  four-petalled.  Anthers  linear  inferted 
into  the  petals  below  the  tip.  Cal.  proper  none. 
Nut  one-feeded,  fuperior. 

species. 

1.  Pinnate  :  with  pinnate  filiform  leaves. 

[1.  Protea  decumbens.  Decumbent  Protea. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  ed.  Willd.  506.  Thunb.  prodr.  25. 
dijf.  n.  1.  t.  1./.  3. 

P.  procumbens.  Linn.Juppl.  116. 

Leaves  trfid filiform ,  ftem  decumbent. 

2.  Protea  florida. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  ed.  Willd.  506,  Thunb.  prodr.  25. 
difff.  n.  2.  t.  1./.  1. 

Leaves  trifid  filiform ,  ftem  eredl ,  heads  folitary  encotn- 
pajfed  with  bradtes. 

3.  Protea  cyanoides. 

Lin .  fyft.  136.  ed.  Willd.  507.  Reich.  1.  260. 
mant.  188.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  25.  difff.  n.  3. 
Leucadendron  cyanoides.  Lin.fpec,  137.  Berg.  cap. 

27.  adl.  holm.  17 66.  p.  326.  Pink.  mant.  61. 
/.  345. /.  6.  (Cyanus.) 

Leaves  trifid-pinnate  filiform ,  ftem  erect ,  heads  folitary 
naked. 

4.  Protea  patula. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  ed.  Willd.  507.  Thunb.  predr.  25. 
difff.  n.  4. 

Leaves  trifid-pinnate  filiform ,  ftem  eredl ,  heads  aggre¬ 
gate. 

5.  Protea  pulchella. 

Lin.  fyft.  ed.  Willd.  507.  Schr ad.  fieri,  hannov.  1. 
faffc.  2.p.  15.  /.  7- 

Leaves  bipinnate  fmooth  filiform,  heads  terminating  club- 
ffoaped  aggregate  leafisffs  brattled. 

6.  Protea  fphrerocephala. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  Reich.  1.  260.  Willd.  508.  mant. 
188.  Thunb.  prodr.  25.  difff.  n.  5. 

Leucadendrum  fp  h  re  r  o  c  e  p  h  a  1  u  m .  Berg.  cap.  26.  a  St. 

holm.  17  66.  p .  327. 

Anethifolius  frutex  africanus  minor,  capite  tomentofo. 
Herm.  afr.  3. 

Leaves  bipinnate  filiform,  peduncles  Jhorter  than  the 
heads ,  calycine  fcales  ovate  villcffe  at  the  bafe. 

7.  Protea  Serraria.  Cut-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  Reich.  259.  Willd.  508.  mant. 
188.  Thunb.  prodr.  25.  difff.  n.  6.  Ait.  kew. 
1.  125. 

Leucadendron  Serraria.  Lin.  ffpec.  137.  Berg  cap. 

28.  adt.  holm.  1766.  p.  327.  Burm.  afr.  264. 
t.  99.  f.  1.  (Serraria.)  Pluk.  mant.  1.  /.  329. 
f.  1.  (Abrotanoides.)  Seba,  theff.  2.  t.  63.  f.  6. 

(Anethifolius.) 

Leaves  bipinnate  filiform  rough-haired,  peduncles  longer 
than  the  heads,  calycine  fcales  ovate-lanceolate,  rough- 
haired. 

8.  Protea  triternata. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  Willd.  509.  Thunb.  prodr.  25. 
difff.  n.  7. 

Leaves  bipinnate  filiform  fmooth,  peduncles  longer  than 
the  heads,  calycine  fcales  lanceolate  rough-haired. 

9.  Protea  glomerata. 

Lin.  fyft.  136.  Reich.  1.  259.  Willd.  509.  mant. 
187.  Thunb.  prodr.  iff  difff.  n.  8. 

Leucadendron  glomeratum.  Lin.fpec.  137. 

L.  elongatum.  Berg.  cap.  27. 

Serraria  fol.  tenuiffimis  divifis,  capitulis  tomentofis. 
Burm.  afr.  265.  t.  99./.  2. 

Leaves  bipinnate  filiform,  common  peduncle  elongated , 
naked,  pedicels  longer  than  the  heads. 

10.  Protea  phylicoides. 

Lin.  fyft.  137.  Willd.  510.  Thunb.  prodr.  25. 
difff.  n.  9. 

Leucadendron 
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Leucadendron  plvylicoides.  .Berg.  cap.  29.  aft.  holm. 
17 66.  p.  328. 

Leaves  hipinnate  filiform ,  heads  terminating  fiolitary 
woolly. 

11.  Protea  Lagopus. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Willd.  510.  'Lhunb.  prodr.  25. 

difif.  n.  \o. 

Leaves  aggregate  filiform ,  heads  in /pikes  aggregate. 

12.  Protea  fpicata.  Spiked  Protea. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Reich .  258.  Willd.  51 1.  mant. 

187.  Lhunb.  prodr.  25.  difif.  n.  11. 

Leucadendron  lpicatum.  Berg.  cap.  25.  holm. 
1766.  p.  326. 

Leaves  hipinnate  filiform,  heads  in  /pikes  diftinft. 

13.  Protea  Sceptrum. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Willd.  51 1.  Lhunb.  prodr.  25. 

difif.  11.  12. 

V.  Sceptrum  Guflavianum.  Lin.fiuppl.116.  Sparm. 

aft.  holm.  1777 .  p.  55.  /•  1. 

Lower  leaves  hipinnate,  upper  trifid  and  entire. 

2.  Toothed:  with  toothed  callous  leaves. 

14.  Protea  crinita. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Willd.  51 1.  Lhunb.  prodr.  25. 

difif.  n.  13. 

P.  criniflora.  Lin.  fiuppl.  117. 

Leucadendron  oleastolium.  Berg.  cap.  15.  aft.  holm. 
17 66.  p.  320. 

Leaves  five  toothed fimooth,  ftem  ere  ft,  heads  two  or  three 
terminating. 

15.  Protea  Conocarpa.  Looth-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Willd.  512.  Lhunb.  prodr.  25. 

difif.  n.  14.  Ait.  kew.  1.  125. 

Leucadendron  Conocarpodendrum.  Lin.  fipec.  136. 
Berg.  aft.  holm.  1766.  p.  321.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  200. 
/•  2. 

Conocarpodendron  fol.  craflfo,  nervo  lanuginofo,  fupra 
crenato  ibique  limbo  rubro,  flore  aureo,  cono  facile 
deciduo.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  196.  ic. 

Scolymocephalus  africanus  latifolius  lanuginofus,  fol. 
in  fummitate  crenatis.  Herm.  afir.  20.  Rail 
dendr.  9. 

Conophorus  capitis  bon®  fpei  fol.  in  fummo  dentato. 

Raii  app.  240.  Petiv.  mvfi.  240. 

Leaves  five  -toothed  fimooth ,  ftem  erect,  head  termi¬ 
nating. 

1 6.  Protca  elliptica. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Willd.  512.  Lhunb.  prodr.  26. 

difif.  n.  15. 

Leaves  elliptic  three-toothed fimooth,  ftem  ere  ft,  head  ter¬ 
minating. 

17.  Protea  Hypophylla. 

Lin.  fiyft.  137.  Willd,  513.  Lhunb.  prodr.  26. 

difif.  n.  16. 

P.  Hypophyllocarpodendrum.  Lin.  mant .  191. 

Reich,  fiyft.  1.  265.  hort .  cliff.  29. 

Leucadendron  Llypophyllocarpodendrum.  Lin.  fipec. 
136.  Berg.  cap.  16.  aft.  holm.  17 66.  p.  321. 
Pluk.  mant.  t.  440.  f.  3. 

Conocarpodendron  fol.  rigido  angufto  apice  tri  den¬ 
tato  rubro,  flore  aureo.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  198.  ic. 
Scolymocephalos  fol.  anguftis,  in  fummitate  tridentatis. 
Raii  dendr.  9. 

Leaves  three-toothed  fimooth  direfted  one  way,  ftem  de¬ 
cumbent,  head  terminating. 

18.  Protea  cucullata. 

Lin.  fiyft .  157.  Reich.  1.  261.  Willd.  514. 
Lhunb.  prodr.  26.  difif.  n.  17. 

Leucadendron  cucullatum.  Lin.  fipec .  136.  Berg, 
cap.  14.  aft.  holm.  17 66.  p.  320.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  304.  /.  6. 

Hypophyllocarpodendron  fol.  inferioribus  apice  trifido 
rubro,  fuperioribus  penitus  rubris  glabris.  Boerh. 
lugdb.  2.  206.  ic. 

Scolymocephalos  africana,  fol.  anguftis  brevioribus, 
tribus  in  fummitate  denticulis,  capitulis  foliofls  in- 
terceptis.  Herm.  afir.  20. 

Leaves  three-toothed fimooth,  heads  lateral. 

1 9.  Protea  tomentofa. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Willd.  514.  fiuppl.  1 18.  Lhunb. 
pro  dr.  26.  difif.  n.  18. 

Leaves  three-toothed  tomentofie. 
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20.  Protea  heterophylla. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Willd.  515;  Lhunb.  prodr.  26s 
difif.  n.  19. 

Leaves  three-toothed  and  entire,  ftem  decumbent . 

3.  Acerofe :  with  filiform  awl- (leaped  leaves. 

21.  Protea  pinifolia*  Pine-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Reich.  1.  258.  Willd.  515/  mant. 
187.  'Lhunb.  pro  dr.  16,  difif.  n.  20. 

Leucadendron  pinifolium.  Lin.  mant.  36* 

Aulax  pinifolia.  Berg.  cap.  33. 

Pini  foliis  planta  africana,  cyperi  capitulis.  Herm. 
afir.  18. 

Pini  folio  planta  capenfis,  floribus  fpicatis.  Petiv, 
ficill.  47. 

Leaves  filiform,  flowers  in  racemes  not  cdlycled fimooth. 

22.  Protea  racemofa.  Downy-flowered  Protea. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Reich.  1.  258.  Willd.  51  ft.  mant. 
187.  hort.  cliff.  496.  Lhunb.  prodr ,  16.  difif. 
n.  21. 

Leucadendron  racemofum.  Berg.  cap.  23.  aft.  holm . 
1766.  p.  325. 

Leaves  filiform,  flowers  in  racemes  calycled  tomentofie. 

23.  Protea  incurva. 

Lin.  fyft.  138.  Willd.  516.  Lhunb.  prodr ,  2d* 

difif.  n.  22.  t.  3.  /.  2. 

Leaves  filiform  incurved  fimooth,  heads  raceme-fipiked  to- 
mentofie. 

24.  Protea  catidata* 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Willd.  516.  Lhunb.  pro  dr,  16. 

difif.  n.  23.  t.  2 ./.  3. 

Leaves  filiform  rough-haired,  heads  fiubfiefifile  in  fipikes. 

25.  Protea  bra&eata. 

Lin  fiyft.  138.  Willd.  517.  fiuppl.  118.  'Lhunb. 

prodr.  26.  difif.  n.  24.  t.  1.  f.  2. 

P.  canceilata.  Lin.  fiyft.  Reich.  1.  270. 

Leucadendron  cancellatum.  Lin.  fipec.  134.  Berg, 
aft.  holm.  17 66.  p.  326. 

Lepidocarpodendron  fol.  anguftiffimis  gramineis, 
fruftu  cancellato,  femine  coronato.  Boerh.  lugdb. 
2.  193.  ic. 

Scolymocephalus  africanus  foliis  rofmarini  acutis. 

Herm.  afir.  20.  Raii  dendr.  10. 

Leaves  filiform-channelled ,  head  terminating,  braftes 
multifid. 

2 6.  Protea  comofa. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Willd.  517.  Lhunb.  prodr.  26. 
difif.  n.  25. 

Lower  leaves  filiform,  upper  lanceolate,  head  termi¬ 
nating. 

27.  Protea  purpurea. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Reich.  1.  269.  Willd.  518.  mant. 
195.  Lhunb.  prodr.  26.  difif.  n.  26. 
Leucadendron  proteoides.  Lin.  fipec.  134.  Berg. 

cap.  14.  aft.  holm.  17 66.  p.  326. 

Leaves  linear  recurved,  heads  terminating  drooping, 
ftem  decumbent. 

28.  Protea  prolifera. 

Lin.  fiyft.  138.  Willd.  518.  fiuppl.  1 18.  Lhunb. 
prodr.  26.  difif.  n.  27.  t.  4.  /.  5. 

Leaves  awl  ftoaped  appreffed,  ftem  proliferous. 

29.  Protea  corymbofa. 

Lin.  fyft.  139.  Willd.  518.  Lhunb.  prodr.  2 6. 
difif.  n.  28.  /.  2.  /.  1. 

P.  bruniades.  Lin. fiuppl.  117* 

Leucadendron  corymbofum.  Berg.  cap.  21.  aft.  holm. 
1766.  p.  326. 

Leaves  linear-fubulate  appreffed,  branchlets  in  whorls 
fiubfaftigiate. 

30.  Protea  nana. 

Lin.  fiyft..  139.  Willd.  519.  Lhunb.  prodr.  2 6. 

difif.  n.  29. 

P.  rofacea.  Lin.  mant.  189.  Lin.  fiyft.  Reich.  1.  261. 
Leucadendron  nanum.  Berg.  cap.  22.  aft.  holm. 
17 66.  p.  325. 

Conophoros  capenfis  pini  folio.  Raii  fiuppl.  app.  243. 
Petiv.  gaz.  t.  2 5./.  7. 

Leaves  linear-fubulate,  head  terminating ,  calyx  coloured. 

31.  Protea  lanata. 

Lin.  fyft.  139-  Willd.  519.  Lhunb.  prodr.  26. 

difif.  n.  30.  t.  3./.  1. 

Leaves  three-fided  appreffed,  head  terminating  woolly. 

4.  Linear : 
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4.  Linear :  with  linear  leaves. 

32.  Protea  torta. 

Lin.Jyft.  139.  Willd.  519.  Thunh.  prodr.  26.  dijf. 
n.  3 1 . 

Leaves  linear  oblique  callous. 

33.  Protea  alba. 

Lin.Jyft.  1 3 9.  Willd.  520.  Thunb.  -prodr.  26.  dijf. 
n.  32. 

Leaves,  linear  filky  tomentofe. 

5.  Lanceolate  :  with  elliptic  and  lanceolate  leaves. 

34.  Protea  aulacea.  Widow-wail  leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  fyft.  139.  Willd.  520.  Thunb.  prodr.  26.  dijf. 
.  n.  33.  t.  2.  f.  2.  Ait.  kew.  1.  126. 

Leaves  linear  Jpatulate  Jmooth,  flowers  in  racemes  not 
calycled. 

35.  Protea  umbellata.  Umbelled  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  139.  Willd.  520.  Thunb. prodr.  2 6.  dijf. 
n.  34.  Ait.  kew.  x.  126. 

.  Leaves  linear  Jpatulate  Jmooth ,  heads  terminating ,  brabfes 
multifid. 

36.  Protea  linearis.  Linear -leaved  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  139.  Willd.  521.  Thunb.  prodr.  26.  dijf. 

'  n.  35.  t.  4./.  2.  Ait.  kew.  1.  127. 

Leaves  linear  Jpatulate  Jmooth,  head  terminating  tomen- 
toje.  7  ■  . 

37.  Protea  cinerea.  Gray  Protea. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  127.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  521. 

P.  proftrata.  Thunb.  prcdr.  27  ? 

Leaves  linear-wedge-fhaped  filky,  head  terminating  filky . 

38.  Protea  Scolymus.  Small fmooth-leaved Protea. 
Lin.Jyft.  139.  Willd.  522.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  26.  dijf. 

n.  36. 

P.  fcolymocephala.  Lin. Jy ft.  ed.  Reich.  1.  271. 
Leucadendron  fcolymocephalum.  Lin.Jpec.  135.  i>Vr£. 
a  A.  holm.  1766.  7?.  323. 

Lepidocarpodendron  acaulon,  &c.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2. 

192.  ic. 

Scolymocephalus  africanus,  &c.  Raii  hift.  3.  10. 
Leaves  lanceolate  acute  Jmooth ,  head  terminating  round 
Jmooth. 

39.  Protea  abyffinica. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  522. 

Gaguedi.  Bruce  itin.  5.  app.  52.  ic. 

Leaves  lanceolate  attenuated  at  the  baje  blunt,  head  ter¬ 
minating  hemifpherical. 

40.  Protea  mellilera.  hj oney -bearing  red  barked  Protea. 
Lin.Jyft.  139.  Willd.  522.  Thunb. prodr.  26.  dijf. 

n.  37.  Curt,  magaz.  346. 

P.  repens.  Lin.  mant.  189.  fyft.  ed.  Reich.  1.  262. 
Leucadendron  repens  «.  Lin.  Jpec.  135. 
Lepidocarpodendron  fol.  anguftis  brevioribus  falignis, 
calycis  fquamis  elegantiffime  ex  rofeo  aureo  albo 
atro-rubro  variegatis,  florum  plumis  albis.  Boerh. 
lugdb.  2.  187.  ic. 

Scolymocephalus  africana,  fol.  anguftis  villofts,  cono 
mellifero.  Raii  hift.  3.  9. 

Leaves  lanceolate-elliptic  Jmooth,  head  terminating  oblong 
Jmooth. 

41.  Protea  repens.  Creeping  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  139.  Willd.  523.  Thunb.  prodr.  2 6. 
dijf.  n.  38.,  • 

P.  repens  (3.  Lin.  Jyft.  ed.  Reich.  1.  262. 
Leucadendron  repens  j3.  Lin.Jpec.  135. 
Lepidocarpodendron  fol.  longiffimis  anguftiffimis  fruc- 
tum,  elegantiffime  ex  rubro  flavo  &  albo  variegatum 
fuccingentibus,  radice  repente.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2. 
190.  ic. 

Leaves  lanceolate  elliptic  Jmooth,  head  ovate  Jmooth,  ftem 
decumbent  very  fhort. 

42.  Protea  plumofa.  Feather -flowered  Protea. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  127.  Lin.  ftpec.  ed.  Willd.  524. 

Leaves  lanceolate-wedge  Jhaped  hoary,  head  terminating 
oblon?,  petals  fmooth  beneath ,  hairy  with  very  Ion? 
hairs  above. 

43.  Protea  obliqua.  Oblique-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Willd.  524.  Juppl.  117.  Thunb. 
prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  39. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  Jmooth  callous  oblique ,  head  cau- 
line  terminating. 

44-  Protea  parviflora.  Smallftowered  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Reich.  1.  270.  Willd.  524.  mant. 
195.  Thunb.  prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  40.  t.  4./.  1. 
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Leaves  elliptic  obtuje  callous  oblique,  heads  Jmooth  at  the 
ends  of  the  branchlets. 

45.  Protea  pallens.  Pale  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Reich.  1.  267.  Willd.  524.  mant. 

193.  Thunb.  prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  41. 

P.  conifera  /3,  y,  b,  1.  Lin.  Jpec.  138. 
Conocarpodendron.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  197.  ic.  &  200. 

ic.  &  203.  ic.  &  204.  ic. 

Leaves  lanceolate  attenuated  at  the  baje  Jmooth  acute 
callous,  head  terminating  involucred,  involucre  long 
pale. ] 

46.  Protea  conifera.  Cone-bearing  Protea. 

Lin.Jpec.  138.  «.  Jyft.  140.  Willd.  525.  mant.  193. 
Thunb.  prodr.  27/  dijf.  n.  42. 

P.  faligna.  Lin.  mant.  194.  fyft.  ed.  Reich.  1.  267. 
hort.  cliff.  29. 

Leucadendron  falignum.  Berg.  cap.  17.  adl.  holm. 
1766.  p.  303. 

Scolymocephalus  africana  fol.  brevioribus,  in  tubercula 
definentibus.  Herm.  afr.  20. 

Thymelaea  capitata  ft  julifera  angufto  falicis  folio. 

Pluk.  mant.  181.  t.  22 9./.  6. 

Frutex  aethiopicus  conifer,  fol.  Cneori,  Salici  semulus. 
Breyn.  cent.  21.  t.  9. 

Leaves  lanceolate  attenuated  at  the  baje  Jmooth  acute  cal¬ 
lous,  head  terminating  involucred,  involucre  long  acute 
concolor. 

[47.  Protea  Levifanus.  Branching  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Reich.  1.  268.  Willd.  526.  mant. 

194.  Thunb.  prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  43. 

P.  fufca.  Lin.Jpec.  1.  95. 

Brunia  Levifanus.  Lin.Jpec.  2.  289.  Burm.  afr.  267. 
t.  10 o.f.  2. 

Leucadendron  Levifanus.  Berg.  cap.  20.  act.  holm. 
1766.  p.  324. 

Levifanus  capenfis  ferpilli  folio.  Petiv.  gaz.  t.  5. 
/•  7- 

Conocarpodendron  fol.  fubrotundis  breviffimis,  &c. 
Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  202.  ic. 

Chryfanthemum  conyzoides,  &c.  Pluk.  mant.  t.  343. 
/•  9- 

Leaves  obovate  bluntly  acuminate  imbricate  Jmooth,  ftem 
hairy,  the  head  having  a  blunt  longer  involucre. 

48.  Protea  ftrobilina.  Obtuje -leaved  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Reich.  1.  2 66.  Willd.  527.  mant. 

192.  Thunb.  prodr.  27 .  dijf.  n.  44.  Schrad.Jert. 
hanov.  1.  fafc.  1.  p.  7.  /.  1. 

Conocarpodendron  acaulon,  &c.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2. 
201.  ic.  ^  ■ 

Leaves  elliptic-oblong  retuje-callous  Jmooth ,  head  termi¬ 
nating  fmooth. 

49.  Protea  imbricata.  Imbricate -leaved  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Willd.  527.  Juppl.  11 6.  Thunb. 

prodr.. 27.  dijf.  n.  45.  t.  5./.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate  Jmooth  Jlriated  imbricate ,  head  termi¬ 
nating. 

50.  Protea  fericea.  Silky  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Willd.  528.  Juppl.  118.  Thunb. 
prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  46. 

Leaves  lanceolate  filky ,  branches  filiform ,  ftem  decumbent. 

51.  Protea  laligna.  Willow-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.Jyft.  140.  Willd.  528.  Thunb.  prodr .  27 .  dijf. 
n.  47.  Pluk.  mant.  181.  t.  229./.  4. 

Leaves  lanceolate  filky,  ftem  Jhrubby,  heads  oblong  in¬ 
volucred  .] 

52.  Protea  argentea.  Silvery  Protea. 

Lin.  Jpec  137.  Jyft.  141.  Reich.  1.  268.  Willd. 
529.  mant.  194.  hort.  cliff.  29.  Guertn.  fruit.  1. 
23.  Thunb. prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  48. 

Leucadendros  africana  arbor  tota  argentea  fericea,  fol. 

integris.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  200 ./.  1. 

Argyrodendros  afr.  fol.  fericeis  &  argenteis.  Comm. 

hort.  2.  51.  t.  2 6.  Raii  dendr.  9. 

Conocarpodendron  fol.  argent,  leric.  latiffimis.  Boerh. 
lugdb.  2.  19 3.  ic. 

Globularia  afr.  frutefcens  thymelceae  folio  lanuginofo. 
Tournef.  inft.  467 . 

Frutex  rethiopicus  conifer,  fol.  Cneori  lanuginofis  falici 
cEmulis.  Breyn.  prodr.  2.  49. 

Arbor  ferens  folia  argehtea.  Zanon.  hift.  ed.  1.  24. 
Leaves  lanceolate fthery -tomentofe  ciliate,ftem  arboreous, 
heads  globular.' 

6.  Oblong : 
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6.  Oblong  :  with  oblong  ovate  leave's. 
f  ci.  Protea  acaulis,  Stemlefs  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  141.  Reich.  1.  270.  V/illd.  52,9.  Thunb. 

prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  49. 

Leucadendron  acaulon.  Lin. /pec  135. 
Lepidocarpodendron  acaulon.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  191.  tc. 
Scolymocephalus  africanus  lauri  folio  &  procumbens. 

Rail  hifi.  3.  9.  ,  .  , 

Leaves  oblong  fmooth,  head  globular  fmopth,  Jlem  decum¬ 
bent  very  fhort. 

ca  Protea  myrtifolia.  Myrtle-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  141.  Willd.  530.  Thunb.  prodr.  27. 

dijf.  n.  50. 

Leaves  oblong  fmooth ,  jWj  terminating  aggregate, 
re  Protea  grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  141.  mild.  530.  Thunb.  prodr.  27. 

dijf.  n.  51.  .  .  . 

Leaves  oblong  veined  fmooth ,  head  hemifphencal  fmooth, 

jlem  arboreous. 

c6.  Protea  glabra.  Smooth  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  141.  mild.  530.  Thunb.  prodr.  27. 

dijf  n.  52. 

Leaves  oblong  veinlefs  fmooth ,  head  heinifpherical  fmooth , 
Jlem  fhrubby. 

<7.  Protea  fpeciofa.  Handfome  Protea. 

Lin. Jyft.  141.  Reich.  264.  mild.  631.  mant. 

191.  Thunb.  prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  53’ 

P.  Lepidocarpodendron.  w##*.  19°* 

Leucadendron  Lepid.  Lin.  fpec.  134.  Berg.  adt. 
holm.  17 66.  p.  322. 

Lepidocarpodendron.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  185.  186.  1S8. 
189.  zV. 

Scolymocephalus  africana  fol.  longis  glabris,  cono 
fericeo,  fquamis  rubiginea  villofa  crifta  ornatis; 
Rail  hift.  3.  9. 

Leaves  oblong  fmooth,  head  oblong,  calycine  f cales  bearded 
at  the  tip. 

58.  Protea  totta.  Upright  fmooth  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  141.  Reich.  1.  265.  Willd.  532.  mant 

1 9 1 .  Thunb.  pro  dr.  537.  dijf,  n.  54. 

Leaves  ovate  fmooth  callous ,  head  ovate,  corollas  cylin¬ 
drical  rough-haired. 

59.  Protea  hirta.  Hairy  Protea. 

Lin. Jyft.  141.  Reich.  1.  260.  Willd.  532.  mant. 
188.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  27.  diff.n.  55. 

Leucadendron  hirtum.  Lin.  fpec.  136.  amoen.,  4. 
afr .  3. 

Lepidocarpodendrum.  '  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  194.  zV.  & 
Hypophyllocarpodendron.  Ejufd.  205.  ic. 

Salix  conophora  africana  angufto  obtufo  folio  lanugi- 
nofo.  Breyn.  prodr.  372. 

Leaves  ovate  fmooth,  flowers  lateral. 

Co.  Protea  pubera.  Downy-leaved  Protea. 

Lin. Jyft.  141.  Reich.  1.  266.  Willd.  533.  zzzzzzz/. 
192.  Thunb.  prodr.  27.  dijf.  n.  56. 

Leucadendron  thymaelaeoides.  cap.  19.  a£l. 

holm.  17 66.  p.  324. 

Leaves  ovate  foment ofe ,  heads  terminating  tomentofe. 

C\.  Protea  divaricata.  Straddling-branched  Protea. 

Lin. Jyft.  142.  Reich.  1.  269.  Willd.  533.  mant. 
194.  Thunb.  prodr.  27.  z/z^I  zz.  57. 
Leucadendron  divaricatum.  ifrrg.  cap.  19.  <2^.  £<j/»z. 
1766.  p.  324. 

Scolymocephalus  africanus  argenteus,  fol.  brevioribus 
myrtiformibus,  capitulis  rarioribus.  Herm.  afr.  20. 
Leaves  ovate  rough-haired,  heads  terminating ,  branches 
divaricating. 

7.  Rounded:  with  roundijh  leaves. 

Cl.  Protea  fpatulata.  Spatul ate -leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  142.  Willd.  533.  Thunb.  prodr.  28. 
dijf.  n.  58.  t.  5./.  3. 

Leaves  fpatulate  fomewhat  cowled  fmooth . 

63.  Protea  cynaroides.  Round-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  142.  Reich.  1.  263.  Willd.  534.  mant. 
190.  Thunb.  prodr.  28.  diff.n.  59. 
Leucadendron  cynaroides.  Lin.  fpec.  1*35. 
Lepidocarpodendron.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  184.  ic.  & 
Conocarpodendron.  Ejufd.  199.  ic. 

Cynaroides  frutex  folio  fubrotundo  rigido.  Petiv.  muf. 
3 1 4* 

Scolymocephalos  africana,  lato  rotundo  glabro  folio, 
cono  maximo  fericeo  candido.  Rail  hift.  3.  9. 
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Salix  conophora  afr.  rigido  craffo  folio.  Breyn.  'prodr. 

.  373- 

Leaves  roundijh  petioled fmooth. 

64.  Pro  tea  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Protea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  142.  Willd.  534.  Thunb.  prodr.  28. 
dijf.  n.  60.  t.  5.  f.  1. 

Leaves  cordate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Thefe  are  beautiful  elegant  Shrubs,  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  have  alternate  leaves, 
which  by  their  different  forms  have  afforded  feven  lub- 
ordinate  divifions  of  the  numerous  fpecies.  Flowers 
in  fome  diftinbt,  in  fpikes,  perhaps  monoecous,  fome 
of  them  being  abortive  ;  but  in  the  greater  part  her¬ 
maphrodite,  aggregate  above  a  common  receptacle, 
which  is  naked  or  elfe  covered  either  with  hairs  or 
fmall  fcales,  furrounded  with  fcales  imbricate  and 
forming  a  ftrobile,  fometimes  feparating  the  flow¬ 
ers,  fometimes  only  encircling  the  aggregate  of  flow¬ 
ers.  Heads  terminating  or  fometimes  but  rarely  axil¬ 
lary  '. 

The  celebrated  Boerhaave  was  the  ffrft  who  made 
this  fine  genus  much  known,  in  his  catalogue  of  the 
Leyden  garden  publifhed  in  1720,  wherein  he  de- 
fcribed  and  figured  twenty-four  fpecies,  under  the 
fefquipedalian  names  of  Lepidocarpodendron,  Conocar¬ 
podendron,  and  Hypophyllocarpodendron.  Royen  (in 
1740)  has  only  twenty-one  fpecies,  fome  of  Boer- 
haave’s  being  only  varieties.  Pie  difcarded  his  maf- 
ter’s  long  names,  and  adopted  the  more  elegant  ones 
of  Linneus.  Only  two  of  thefe  fpecies  were  cultivated 
in  the  Leyden  garden ;  the  reft  were  known  no  farther 
than  by  dried  fpecimens.]  Mr.  Miller  had  three  forts 
growing  in  the  Chelfea  garden,  but  one  of  them  was 
loft  in  1768.  [The  catalogue  of  the  Royal  botanic 
garden  at  Kew,  publifhed  in  1789,  enumerates  twenty- 
four  fpecies  as  growing  there.  We  owe  our  prefent 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  genus  to  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  pains  of  the  Chevalier  Thunberg,  who  has 
defcribed  moft  of  the  fpecies  in  his  monograph  or 
diflertation,  from  which  the  following  defcriptions  will 
be  chiefly  taken. 

1.  Stem  filiform,  angular,  little  branched,  fmooth, 
blood-red,  a  foot  high.  Branches  at  the  top  of  the 
ftern,  about  four,  alternate,  refembling  the  Item. 
Leaves  fimply  trifid,  direbted  one  way,  erebt,  fmooth, 
remote,  a  finger’s  length,  longer  than  the  internodes  j 
pinnas  in  the  middle  of  the  leaf  oppofite,  like  the  leaf* 
a  little  fnorter  than  the  middle  lobe.  Head  of  flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  ftem  and  branches,  the  fize  of  a 
large  pea.  Common  calyx  imbricate,  fmoothj  with 
ovate,  acute  fcales.  Corolla  filky. 

2.  The  whole,  except  the  calyx,  fmooth.  Stem 
round,  purple,  a  foot  high  and  more.  Leaves  fcat- 
tered,  glandular  at  the  tip,  the  lower  pinnate,  the  up¬ 
per  trifid,  erebt :  pinnas  oppofite,  about  three  pairs, 
gradually  diminifhing  from  an  inch  in  length.  Heads 
of  flowers  terminating,  peduncled.  Peduncles  feve- 
ral,  alternate,  from  erebt  fpreading,  one-flowered,  un¬ 
equal,  from  an  inch  to  a  hand  in  length.  Brabtes  at 
the  bottom  of  the  peduncles,  fcattered,  lanceolate  ; 
above  aggregate,  fencing  the  flowers,  larger,  oblong, 
all  acute,  quite  entire,  membranaceous,  purplilh,  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  imbricate ;  fcales  lanceolate,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  fmooth,  ciliate,  especially  towards  the  top, 
with  long,  yellowifh  hairs. 

3.  Stem  round,  Ample  or  branched,  fmooth. 
Branches  in  a  fort  of  whorl,  like  the  ftem,  unequal. 
Leaves  fimply  trifid,  or  fometimes  twice  trifid,  acute, 
fmooth,  frequent,  erebt,  an  inch  long  and  more ; 
pinnas  oppofite.  Head  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  Com¬ 
mon  calyx  imbricate,  ferruginous,  fmooth  :  fcales  lan¬ 
ceolate,  the  upper  ones  ciliate,  with  white  hairs.  Co¬ 
rolla  purplifh  within,  all  woolly  without  with  long 
white  hairs. 

4.  Stem  filiform,  fmooth,  with  branches  in  umbels, 
fmooth  or  pubefcent,  unequal,  fpreading.  Leaves 
trifid-pinnate,  fometimes  bipinnate,  fmooth,  callous- 
acute.  Heads  of  flowers  aggregate  at  the  ends  of  the 
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branches,  the  fize  of  a  pea.  Calycine  fcales  ovate, 
acuminate,  fmooth.  Corollas  fnow-tomentofe  m. 

5.  This  is  very  diftirtdt  from  all  the  reft  in  its  club- 
fhaped  heads,  aggregate  in  whorls  at  the  ends  of  the 
Tranches.  It  is  a  native  of  New  Holland";  the  reft 
grow  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

6.  Stem  round,  flexuofe,  eredl,  rigid,  dufky-purple, 
fimple,  above  wholly  covered  with  leaves,  below  naked. 
Leaves  flexuofe,  fmooth  ;  pinnas  about  four,  oppofite  ; 
pinnules  alternate,  at  top  acute  with  rufefcent  glands. 
Heads  peduncled,  aggregate,  almoft  the  fize  of  a  hazel 
nut.  Peduncles  rufefcent,  rough-haired,  one-flowered, 
fhorter  by  half  than  the  head.  Calycine  fcales  rufef¬ 
cent.  Corolla  filvery  with  long  imbricate  hairs. 

7.  Stem  flexuofe,  eredl,  purple,  fmooth,  two  feet 
high  and  more.  Branches  alternate,  flexuofe,  filiform, 
fubfaftigiate.  Leaves  longer  than  the  internodes: 
pinnas  about  three,  oppofite  ;  pinnules  alternate,  glan¬ 
dular-acute.  Heads  faftigiate,  aggregate,  the  fize  of 
a  pea  ;  on  villofe  peduncles.  Common  calyx  many¬ 
leaved,  rough-haired,  very  fhort,  with  lanceolate  fcales. 
Corolla  rough-haired  on  the  outfide. 

It  varies  with  all  the  leaves  fmooth ;  with  the  lower 
leaves  fmooth,  and  the  upper  rough-haired ;  with  the 
lower  leaves  rough-haired,  and  the  upper  ones  very 
hirfute  °. 

Introduced. in  1786,  by  Mr.  Francis  MafTonp. 

8.  Stem  fomcwhat  angular,  flexuofe  at  top,  fimple, 
fmooth,  a  foot  and  half  high.  Leaves  triternate;  pinnas 
oppofite,  acute,  glandular  at  the  top ;  pinnules  alter¬ 
nate.  Heads  aggregate,  the  fize  of  a  large  pea ;  on 
alternate,  tomentofe,  flexuofe,  drooping  peduncles,  one- 
flowered  and  two-flowered ;  with  a  fmooth  bradle  at 
the  bafe.  Corolla  woolly  with  filvery  hairs. 

9.  Stem  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  aggregate  at  the 
top,  fmooth  ;  pinnas  about  four,  with  rufefcent-callous 
tips ;  pinnules  two  alternate.  Common  peduncle 
fingle ;  fometimes  feveral  from  the  top  of  the  item  : 
proper  peduncles  at  the  top  of  the  common  peduncle, 
alternate,  one  or  two-flowered.  Bradles  awl-fhaped, 
fmooth,  under  the  peduncles.  Calycine  fcales  ovate 
acute,  fmooth.  Corolla  hirfute  on  the  outfide. 

10.  Stem  round,  brown,  fmooth,  tubercled  with  the 
remains  of  the  fallen  leaves,  a  foot  high  and  more, 
with  umbelled  fubfaftigiate  branches.  Upper  leaves 
rough-haired,  lower  fmooth  :  pinnas  about  three,  op¬ 
pofite  ;  pinnules  alternate,  awl-fhaped,  rufefcent  at  the 
tip.  Head  ovate,  larger  than  a  hazel  nut.  Calycine 
fcales  lanceolate,  rough- haired  on  the  outfide,  fmooth 
within.  Corolla  woolly  with  denfe  gray  hairs. 

11.  Stem  round,  eredl,  afh-coloured,  below  naked 
and  fmooth,  at  top  branched.  Branches  in  a  fort  of 
whorl,  eredt,  rough-haired.  Lower  leaves  fmooth,  up¬ 
per  villofe  :  pinnas  three,  oppofite  ;  pinnules  alternate, 
acute,  glandular  at  the  tip,  rufefcent,  faftigiate.  Heads 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  fpikes,  which  are  foli¬ 
tary,  fefiile,  oblong,  acute,  villofe  with  very  denfe  white 
hairs,  eredl,  a  finger’s  length  :  heads  aggregate,  four- 
flowered. 

12.  Stem  round,  purple,  very  finely  tomentofe,  with 
branches  four  together  in  whorls.  Leaves  fmooth,  the 
upper  ones  filky  :  pinnas  three,  oppofite  :  pinnules 
alternate,  acute,  with  an  oblong  yellowifh  gland  at  the 
tip.  Heads  four-flowered.  Common  calyx  tomen¬ 
tofe,  four-leaved.  Corollas  very  finely  tomentofe  at 
the  bafe,  bearded  at  the  tip  g. 

Introduced  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffonh 

13.  This  fpecies  is  Angular  for  the  diver  fity  of 
leaves  on  the  branches ;  the  lower  ones  are  decom¬ 
pound,  with  long  linear  leaflets ;  the  upper  ones  are 
almoft  wedge-fliaped,  gradually  attenuated  towards  the 
infertion,  eredl:,  channelled,  fubcucullate  about  the 
Item,  imbricate,  very  fmooth.  At  the  end  of  each 
branchlet  is  a  fingle  fefiile  fpike,  with  filvery,  whitifli 
flowers5. 

14.  Stem  round,  villofe.  Leaves  fefiile,  ovate,  very 
blunt,  entire,  commonly  five-toothed  at  the  top,  fome¬ 
times  but  lcldom  undivided  and  three-toothed,  the 
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teeth  callous ;  fmooth,  villofe  at  the  bafe,  veined. 
Heads  aggregate,  almoft  as  big  as  a  walnut.  Calycine 
fcales  lanceolate,  fmoofh  within,  very  finely  villofe 
without,  bearded  at  the  tip.  Corolla  cylindrical,  vil¬ 
lofe,  purplifh.  It  differs  from  P.  Conocarpa  in  hav¬ 
ing  more  and  fmaller  heads  of  flowers,  the  calycine 
fcales  lanceolate,  long ;  the  corollas  fhorter  with  fhort 
hairs. 

15.  It  varies  with  a  fmooth  and  a  villofe  ftem  ;  as 
alfo  with  feven-toothed,  five-toothed,  three-toothed 
and  undivided  leaves,  on  different  trees,  and  often  on 
the  fame  branch4. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  MafTon  “. 

16.  Stem  flexuofe,  villofe.  Leaves  fometimes  but 
feldom  four-toothed.  Head  folitary,  the  fize  of  a  pear. 
Common  calyx  imbricate,  tomentofe.  Corollas  long, 
hirfute. 

17.  Stem  fmooth,  fimple.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceo¬ 
late,  blunt  with  a  point,  having  callous  teeth  and  no 
perceptible  veins.  Head  folitary,  the  fize  of  a  walnut. 
Common  calyx  tomentofe,  with  ovate  acute  fcales. 
Corolla  filiform,  villofe.  It  is  diftindt  from  all  the 
other  fpecies,  in  its  decumbent  ftem,  and  leaves  di¬ 
rected  one  way. 

18.  Stem  knobbed,  tomentofe,  fimple.  Leaves 
fefiile,  below  the  middle  wider  and  ovate,  above  nar¬ 
rower,  linear,  three-toothed,  with  caiious  teeth,  im¬ 
bricate.  Heads  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  fefiile, 
five-flowered.  Common  calyx  imbricate,  little  vil¬ 
lofe  :  the  lower  fcales  ovate,  acute ;  the  upper  ones 
oblong,  acuminate  :  corolla  filiform,  below  pubefcent, 
above  denfejy  villofe.  It  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
narrow  lateral  heads. 

19.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary-tomentofe.  Stem 
round,  fimple.  Leaves  linear,  commonly  three-tooth¬ 
ed,  very  feldom  five-toothed  ;  the  teeth  callous. 
Heads  folitary  or  two  together,  almoft  as  big  as  a 
walnut.  Calycine  fcales  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  very 
finely  pubefcent.  It  is  eafily  known  by  its  being  to¬ 
mentofe  all  over.  It  varies  with  narrower  and  wider 
leaves. 

20.  Stem  fmooth,  a  foot  high,  branched  at  top. 
Branches  alternate,  divaricating,  pubefcent.  Leaves 
oblong,  attenuated  below,  acute,  either  entire  or  hav¬ 
ing  two  or  three  callous  teeth,  fmooth.  Heads  foli¬ 
tary,  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  Common  calyx  tomen¬ 
tofe,  with  lanceolate  fcales  fmooth  within.  Corolla 
villofe. 

21.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredl,  with  branches  in 
whorls.  Leaves  (lightly  channelled,  acute,  glandular 
at  the  tip.  Racemes  in  terminating  bundles,  faftigiate. 
Bradtes  awl  fhaped.  Peduncles  angular,  very  fhort. 
Common  calyx  none.  Corolla  has  four  linear  petals. 
Anthers  inferred  into  the  middle  of  the  corolla,  linear, 
bent  round.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth*. 

Introduced  in  1780,  by  Mr.  William  Forfyth  Y. 

22.  Stem  fmooth,  three  feet  high,  eredl,  branched. 
Leaves  acute ;  the  lower  fmooth,  the  upper  filky. 
Racemes  a  finger’s  length.  Peduncles  capillary, 
fmooth,  one-flowered.  Calyx  one-flowered,  three¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  villofe.  The  whole  co¬ 
rolla  hirfute  with  denfe  wool.— This  is  the  only  fpecies 
hitherto  known  with  a  one-flowered  calyx;  by  which 
mark  it  is  well  diftinguifhed  from  P.  caudata  and  in- 
curva ;  fpecies  which  it  very  much  refembles  at  firft 
fight z. 

Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon3. 

23.  Stem  eredl,  with  branches  in  whorls  towards  the 

top.  Leaves  fcatte red.  Heads  fubfeffile.  Calyx  feu r- 
leaved,  three  or  four-flowered.  It  differs  from  P.  ra- 
.cemoja  in  not  having  one-flowered  calyxes,  and  in  the 
leaves  being  more  incurved :  from  P.  caudata  in  the 
leaves  being  much  longer  and  incurved,  the  heads  in 
racemes  and  more  remote b.  The  younger  leaves  are 
pubefcent c.  v 

24.  Stem  fmooth,  branched  at  top.  Leaves  eredl, 
the  lower  ones  glandular  at  top,  the  upper  ones  hirfute 
and  imbricate.  Spikes  cylindrical,  eredl.  Common 
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calyx  four-leaved,  two-flowered,  feldom  one  or  three- 
flowered.  Calycine  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  villofe, 
unequal.  Corolla  hirfute.  It  differs  from  P.  racemoja 
in  having  fefflle  heads,  the  calyxes  four-leaved  and 
two  or  three-flowered,  the  fpike  of  flowers  long  and 
like  a  ftrobile,  the  leaves  fhorter,  and  moftly  direfted 
one  way,  fpreading  at  the  top, 

25.  Stem  a  foot  high,  Ample,  feldom  bifid,  wrin¬ 
kled.  Leaves  acute,  moftly  direfted  one  way.  Head 
folitary,  the  flze  of  a  walnut.  Common  calyx  none, 
but  the  common  receptacle  fenced  with  three^flded 
leaves  and  pinnatifld  braftes.  Corolla  cohering  at 
bottom,  four- cornered j  four-cleft  at  top,  with  the  bor¬ 
der  fpreading,  fmooth,  fluffed  on  the  inficle  with  a 
denfe  white  pappus  fhorter  than  the  corolla.— “-This 
fpecies  agrees  with  pinifolia  and  aulacea  in  having  no 
calyx,  with  umbellata  in  having  mAltifld  braftes, 

26.  Stem  ereft,  knobbed  with  fallen  leaves,  fmooth, 
with  branches  four  together  in  whorls  and  faftigiate. 
Lower  leaves  blunt,  incurvate-ereft  ;  upper  leaves  el¬ 
liptic-lanceolate*  blunt,  with  a  comofe  point,  Head 
folitary,  the  Aze  of  a  walnut. 

27.  The  whole  of  this  is  fmooth.  Stem  very  much 
branched,  wrinkled.  Branches  fubumbelled,  pubef- 
cent.  Leaves  linear-fubulate,  grooved  above,  entire, 
imbricate,  from  fpreading  recurved.  Heads  folitary, 
the  Aze  of  a  pea.  Common  calyx  imbricate,  tomen- 
tofe :  the  outer  fcales  minute,  ovate,  very  fhort  >  the 
lower  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  head.  Corollas  fer¬ 
ruginous,  minute. 

_  28.  Stem  fmooth,  flender,  proliferous,  two  feet 
high.  Branches  covered  with  leaves;  which  are  fub- 
imbricate  and  fmooth.  Heads  in  the  fork  and  at  the 
tops  of  the  branches,  the  Aze  of  a  pea. 

29.  Stem  ereft,  four  feet  high,  with  lubverticillate- 
zggregate  faftigiate  branches.  Leaves  flat  above,  con¬ 
vex  underneath,  fharpifh,  imbricate.  Heads  the  Aze 
of  a  pea,  folitary,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  and 
branchlets.  Common  calyx  many-leaved,  fhorter  than 
the  corolla ;  which  is  yellow  and  minute.  Nut  obo- 
vate,  comprefled,  with  an  acute  margin,  and  blunt  vil¬ 
lofe  hollow  top,  and  a  white  kernel,  not  opening.  It 
varies  with  a  tomentofe  calyx. 

30.  Stem  ereft,  with  drooping  branches  in  threes 
or  thereabouts.  Leaves  acute,  fubimbricate.  Head 
folitary,  the  Aze  of  a  plum.  Common  calyx  imbri¬ 
cate  ;  outer  fcales  ovate,  inner  oblong,  acute,  purple, 
fpreading.  Corolla  covered  on  the  outAde  with  a 
golden  fleece.  It  is  immediately  known  by  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  flowers  to  a  Rofe. 

31-  Stem  Aliform,  weak,  fmooth,  covered  with 
leaves.  Leaves  linear,  flat  above,  convex  underneath, 
fharpifh,  imbricate,  Head  Alky,  the  Aze  of  a  wal¬ 
nut.  Corolla  woolly  all  over  and  bearded  with  Ill- 
very  hairs. 

32.  Stem  two  feet  high*  ereft,  even,  with  branches 
in  whorls  of  four,  and  very  fhort  branchlets  alfo.in 
whorls.  Leaves  bluntifh,  entire,  from  ereft  fpreading. 
Heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  the  Aze  of  a  pea. 
Common  calyx  imbricate,  very  fhort,  tomentofe.  Co¬ 
rolla  Alvery. 

33.  The  whole  of  this  is  Alvery  tomentofe.  Stem 
round,  ereft,  little  tomentofe,  with  umbelled  branches, 
about  Ax,  Aliform,  ereft,  unequal.  Leaves  blunt, 
ereft-imbricate.  Heads  in  the  fork  and  at  the  tips  of 
the  branches,  Alvery-woolly  all  over,  fenced  with  leaves, 
the  Aze  of  a  pea. 

34-  The  whole  is  fmooth.  Stem  ereft,  little 
branched,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  branches  in  a 
fort  of  whorl  and  ftriated.  Leaves  blunt  with  a 
point.  _  Racemes  terminating,  fubumbelled.  Pedun¬ 
cles  wrinkled,  fcarcely  a  line  in  length.  Brafte  under 
each  peduncle,  lanceolate,  channelled,  white,  ereft, 
the  length  of  the  peduncle  and  half  the  flower.  Com¬ 
mon  calyx  none.  Corolla  four-petalled  :  petals  linear, 
acute,  channelled,  equal,  fmooth,  white.  Anthers  in¬ 
white d  ^nt°  C^e  r^e  Peta^  linear,  fpiral, 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Francis  Mahon  in  1774*. 

35.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft.  Branches  at  bottom 
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few,  towards  the  top  frequent,  umbelled,  faftigiate'. 
Leaves  as  in  the  preceding.  Heads  the  Aze  o f  a. 
hazel  nut,  folitary,  fenced  with  leaves  and  braftes. 
Calyx  none,  but  braftes  on  the  common  receptacle, 
alternate,  pinnatifld.  Corolla  as  in  P.  bratteata*. 

Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Francis  MafTon5. 

36.  Stem  ereft,  four  feet  high.  Branches  long. 
Ample,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  feftile,  blunt,  callous 
at  the  bafe  underneath,  with  a  rufefeent  callus  at  top, 
a  little  bent  Hck  at  the  edge,  fomewhat  convex  and 
wrinkled  on  the  upper  furface,  concave  on  the  lower. 
Head  folitary,  as  big  as  a  middling- Azed  apple.  Ca¬ 
lycine  fcales  wide,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth  within,  pu- 
befeent  on  the  outAde,  denfely  tomentofe  at  the  bafe. 
Receptacle  denfely  white-villofe.  Tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  comprefled :  border  two-parted,  the  fegments 
linear  :  one  of  them  wider  and  trifid  ;  the  ftamens  and 
reflex  ftigma  are  inferted  into  thefe  fegments,  before 
they  are  unfolded  :  the  other  one-third  of  the  width 
and  entire  :  both  villofe,  fhorter  by  half  than  the 
ftylft— This  agrees  with  P.  conoc&rpa,  totta,  &c.  in 
having  an  imbricate  calyx,  fhorter  by  half  than  the 
ftyle  h. 

Introduced  by  Mafton  in  1774*. 

37.  Stem  fmooth,  two  feet  high,  with  branches  in 
whorls.  Leaves  linear-fpatulate,  imbricate,  obtufe, 
fefflle,  with  a  rufefeent  callus  at  the  top ;  the  lower 
ones  fmooth,  the  upper  covered  with  whitifh  Alky 
hairs  prefled  clofe.  Heads  Alky,  the  Aze  of  a  hazel 
nut k. 

Introduced  by  Maflon  in  1774*. 

38*  Stem  three  feet  high,  ereft,  wrinkled,  with  the 
branches  in  a  fort  of  whorl.  Leaves  attenuated  below, 
terminated  by  a  gland.  Heads  ovate,  fenced  with 
leaves,  the  flze  of  a  plum.  Outer  calycine  fcales  ovate, 
inner  oblong,  concave,  blunt.  Corolla  purplifh.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  ferruginous-tomentofe  m. 

Introduced  in  1780,  by  the  Countefs  of  Strath¬ 
more".  '■ 

39.  Stem  nine  feet  high,  and  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Leaves  hoary;  Calyx  .hemifpherical,  imbricate.  Co¬ 
rolla  pubefeent.  Receptacle  yellow- villofe  °. 

Native  of  Abyflinia,  near  Lamalmon p. 

As  Bruce  faw  it,  this  tree  was  thick  and  ftunted, 
with  few  branches.  Leaves  of  a  dead  green,  not  un¬ 
like  the  Willow,  alternate,  feftile.  Calyx  of  many 
broad  fcales;  In  the  middle  of  a  very  hot  day,  the 
flowers  unbend  themfclves  more^  the  calyx  feems  to 
expand,  and  the  whole  flower  to  turn  itfelf  towards 
the  fun,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Sun-flower.  When 
the  branch  is  cut,  the  flower  dries  almoft  inftanta- 
neoufly. 

40.  Stem  arboreous,  a  fathom  Kigh,  ereft,  branched. 
Leaves  attenuated  below,  bluntifh.  Head  ferruginous, 
vifeid,  the  Aze  of  a  goofe’s  egg.  Calyx  imbricate, 
with  the  loweft  fcales  minute,  ovate ;  the  upper  ones 
oblong,  the  uppermoft  lanceolate  q. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafton r. 

41.  Stem  fcarcely  a  hand  in  height,  with  two  or 
three  branches.  .Leaves  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  in 
clufters,  often  convolute,  with  a  cartilaginous  rugged 
margin.  Head  folitary,  fenced  with  leaves,  the  Aze 
of  a  plum.  Common  calyx  imbricate  ;  the  outer  fcales 
minute,  ovate,  blunt ;  the  inner  lanceolate.  Corolla 
covered  with  a  white  pile;— This  differs  very  widely 
from  the  preceding  in  having  a  creeping  root,  the  ftem 
very  fhort,  almoft  Ample,  one-flowered,  the  leaves 
linear  margined,  the  head  ovate  An  after,  not  at  all 
vifeid  *. 

42.  Introduced  by  Mafton  in  1774'. 

43.  Stem  ereft,  two  feet  high.  Branches  Aliform, 
fcattered,  unequal,  pubefeent.  Leaves  feftile,  acute, 
fmooth  or  very  ffnely  tomentofe.  Head  folitary,  the 
Aze  of  a  plum.  Outer  calycine  fcales.  ovate,  acute, 
fmooth  ;  the  inner  ones  oblong,  hairy. 

44.  Stem  very  much  branched,  three  feet  high,  up¬ 
right,  with  Aliform  rod -like  branches,  and  alternate 
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branchlets  towards  the  top  of  them.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  narrowed  below.  Heads  bluntly  four-cornered. 
Calycine  fcales  imbricate  in  four  rows,  ovate,  blunt, 
concave,  fmooth.— -It  varies  with  the  fern  and  leaves 
fmoothi  and  hoary  Fubtomentofe u. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon*. 

45.  Stem  eredl,  a  foot  high  and  more,  with  fimple 
divaricating  branchesi  Leaves  feffile,  fcattered,  fub- 
decurrent.  Bradtes  fencing  the  cone,  fomewhat  like 
the  leaves,  concave,  eredt,  whitifh  with  a  fpreading 
callous  top,  three  times  as  long  as  the  cone.  Cpne 
ovate,  fmooth,  feffile.  Calycine  icales  ovate,  fharpifh, 
concave ;  the  lower  larger  and  fmooth,  the  upper 
filky-tomehtofe.  Receptacle  naked.  Corolla  f°uf" 
petalled;  Petals  linear,  obtufe  ;  claws  white,  villofe, 
border  fpreading,  yellowifh.  Anthers  four,  below  the 
top  of  the  petals,  feffile,  ovate,  twin,  yellow.  Germ 
fuperior,  two-lobed,  fmooth.  Style  filiform,  thick¬ 
ened,  yellowifh,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Stigma 
club-fhaped,  blunt,  yellowifh y. 

According  to  Maffon,  this  is  the  male  of  P.  conifer  a z. 
It  was  introduced  by  him  in  1774s. 

46.  Stem  eredt,  three  feet  high,  with  branches  in 
whorls  and  fubdivided.  Leaves  terminated  by  a  con¬ 
cave  fmooth  gland.  Cone  tomentofe  ovate,  the  fize 
of  a  pea.  In  P.  fallens  the  branches  are  fcattered  and 
fimple,  the  leaves  are  more  lanceolate,  the  cone  of 
flowers  is  fmooth,  and  the  bradtes  are  coloured.  But 
in  P.  conifera,  the  branches  are  in  whorls  and  again 
fubdivided,  the  leaves  elliptic,  the  cone  of  flowers 
tomentofe,  and  the  floral  leaves  concolour.  Thefe 
were  confidered  as  one  fpecies  by  Linneus,  as  were 
alfo  mellifera  and  repens b. 

It  was  cultivated  in  1752,  by  Mr.  Miller'. 

47.  Stem  fhrubby,  proliferous,  eredt,  'even,  with 
fubpubefcent  branchlets.  Leaves  fpatulate,  even, 
fmall,  fcattered.  Flowers  hemifpherical,  terminating 
and  axillary,  villofe.  Involucres  equal  to  the  flofcules, 
very  like  the  ftem-leaves,  and  not  longer d. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon*. 

48.  Stem  eredt,  pubefcent.  Leaves  feflile.  Cone 

folitary,  the  fize  of  a  plum f.  ; 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon  *. 

49.  Stem  eredt,  three  feet  high,  with  two  or  three 
filiform  pubefcent  branches.  Leaves  feffile,  imbricate 
with  a  terminating  gland,  preffed  clofe  at  the  bafe, 
but  fpreading  at  the  tip.  Heads  folitary,  feldom  two 
together,  oblong,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut.  Caly¬ 
cine  fcales  lanceolate,  acute-glandular.  Corolla  wholly 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  a  yellowifii  wool. 

50.  Stems  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  filky-tomert- 
tofe  all  over.  Heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
feldom  aggregate,  fomewhat  drooping,  the  fize  of  a 
fmall  pea.  Calycine  fcales  lanceolate,  fmooth.  Co¬ 
rolla  yellow-tomentofe. 

51.  Stem  four  feet  high,  eredt,  naked  at  bottom, 
fmooth.  Branches  akernate,  cluttered,  fliort.  Leaves 
acute,  glandular  at  the  top,  very  finely  filvery-tomen- 
tofe.  Heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  fenced  with 
leaves,  folitary,  the  fize  of  a  pea h. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon1.] 

52.  This  has  a  ftrong  upright  ftalk,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  bark,  dividing  into  feveral  branches  which 
grow  eredt.  Leaves  broad,  fliining,  filvery,  making 
a  fine  appearance,  when  the  plant  is  intermixed  with 
other  exotics. 

was  cultivated  here  fo  long  fince  as  1693  ;  and 
flowers  in  auguftL 

53.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  The  ffem  is  only 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  feldom  branched. 
The  branches  are  in  a  fort  of  whorl,  diffufed,  fome¬ 
what  knobbed,  wrinkled,  unequal.  Leaves  fcattered, 
terminating,  attenuated  below.  Head  folitary,  the  fize 
of  a  walnut.  Outer  calycine  fcales  ovate,  inner  oblong. 
Corolla  hirfute. 

54.  Stem  three  feet  high,  eredt,  branched.  Branches 
alternate  or  in  threes,  filiform,  patulous,  a  little  villofe 
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at  the  top.  Leaves  feffile,  blunt,  glandular  at  the  tip, 
oblique  at  the  bafe.  Heads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
and  branchlets,  folitary,  the  fize  of  a  pea.  Outer  caly¬ 
cine  fcales  fmaller,  lanceolate,  black  at  the  tip ;  inner 
larger,  ovate,  blunt,  fubciliate.  Corollas  on  the  out¬ 
fide  white- hirfute. 

55.  Stem  a  fathom  high  and  more,  branched.  Leaves 
feffile,  blunt,  fpreading.  Head  terminating,  folitary, 
the  fize  of  the  fift.  Outer  calycine  fcales  ovate,  gra¬ 
dually  larger;  inner  oblong,  blunt.  Corolla  tomen- 
tofe-white. 

This  fpecies  and  P.  cynaroides  are  handfome  with 
very  large  heads.  This  has  lanceolate  feffile  leaves, 
with  a  lofty  arboreous  branched  ftem :  but  P.  cynaroides 
has  roundifh  petioled  leaves,  with  a  low  frutefcent  ftem 
fcarcely  branched. 

56.  Stem  fmooth  all  over.  Leaves  feffile,  glandular 
at  the  tip,  thick.  Head  terminating,  folitaay,  the  fize 
of  an  apple. 

57.  Stem  arborefcent,  villofe,  branched,  eredt,  a 
fathom  in  height.  Leaves  fubpetioled,  acute,  black 
at  the  tip.  Head  terminating,  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s 
egg.  Calycine  fcales  all  fmooth,  bearded  on  the  out¬ 
fide  below  the  tip  with  long  black  or  ferruginous  hairs ; 
the  outer  ones  ovate,  the  middle  oblong,  the  inner 
linear-oblong,  narrower  below.  Corolla  filiform,  hir¬ 
fute.  It  varies  with  narrower  and  broader  leaves ; 
and  with  a  black  and  ferruginous  beard  '. 

Introduced  in  1786,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maffon”. 

58.  Stem  round,  eredt,  villofe.  Leaves  feffile, 
ovate-oblong,  blunt,  terminated  by  a  red  gland,  fel¬ 
dom  three-toothed,  fmooth.  Head  terminating,  •  fo¬ 
litary,  the  fize  of  a  pear.  Calycine  fcales  fmooth, 
ovate,  acute,  ciliate,  many  times  fhorter  than  the 
corolla". 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maffon0. 

59.  Stem  eredt,  villofe,  three  feet  high.  Leaves 
feffile,  terminated  by  an  obtufe  gland,  very  feldom 
ciliate  and  imbricate.  Heads  below  the  top,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  folitary,  eight-flowered  or  there¬ 
abouts.  Calycine  fcales  oblong,  acute,  of  a  yellowilh 
blood  red,  fhining.  Corollas  villofe,  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Piftils  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla, 
curved,  fmooth p. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maffon9. 

60.  Stem  two  feet  high,  villofe,  with  branches  in  a 
fort  of  whorl  and  patulous.  Leaves  feffile,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  blunt  gland,  tomentofe,  imbricate.  Heads 
feldom  folitary,  often  many  aggregate,  larger  than  a 
hazel  nut.  Calycine  fcales  lanceolate,  hirfute.  Co¬ 
rolla  woolly  with  villofe  hairs.  It  varies  with  ovate 
and  oblong  leaves r. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maffon’. 

61.  Stem  a  foot  high,  flexuofe,  pubefcent,  with 
branches  in  whorls  three  or  four  together.  Leaves 
ovate-roundifh,  villofe,  imbricate ;  tire  lower  reflex. 
Head  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  folitary,  drooping, 
the  fize  of  a  pba.  Corolla  filvery. 

62.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredt,  fmooth,  branched; 
branches  by  two  or  threes.  Leaves  petioled,  blunt, 
imbricate.  Petiole  round,  fhorter  by  half  than  the 
leaf.  Heads  aggregate  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Calyx  four-leaved,  tomentofe,  four-flowered.  Corolla 
woolly. 

63.  Stem  eredt,  wrinkled,  fimple,  fcarcely  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  fpreading.  Petiole  femicylindrical, 
wrinkled,  fmooth,  an  inch  long.  Head  terminating, 
ovate,  nearly  the  fize  of  a  child’s  head.  Calycine 
fcales  gradually  larger,  acute,  tomentofe.  Corolla 
white-tomentofe  *. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maffon". 

64.  Stem  fimple,  decumbent,  round,  ftriated,  a 
fpan  long.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  roundifh,  nine- 
nerved  ;  the  lower  ones  larger,  the  upper  ones  gradu¬ 
ally  fmaller.  Head  almoft  radical,  ovate,  truncate. 
Calycine  fcales  gradually  larger,  oblong,  blunt.  Down 
fencing  the  feed,  purplifh x. 
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All  thefe  fpecies  arc  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  or  the  country  immediately  above  it,  except 
the  fifth  and  thirty-ninth.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  abroad  through 
the  winter  in  England,  but  Tome  of  them  are  hardy 
enough  to  live  in  a  good  green-houfe..  In  the  fummei 
thefe  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  in- a  (heltered 
fituation;  for,  if  they  are  expofed  to  winds,  the  plants 
will  be  torn,  and  rendered  unfightly,  nor  will  they 
make  any  progrefs  in  their  growth.  In  waim  weather 
they  mult  be  frequently  but  fparingly  watered,  and  in 
cold  weather  this  muft  not  be  too  often  repeated,  left 

it  Ihould  rot  their  fibres.  . 

The  fifty-fecond  fort  ihould  be  placed  in  an  airy 
dry  glafs-cafe,  where  it  may  be  protected  from  cold, 
and  have  as  much  light  as  poffible,  and  in  winter 
Ihould  have  little  water;  this  rifes  eafily  from  feeds, 
which  muft  be  procured  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  it  grows  naturally.  The  feeds  whl 
fometimes  remain  in  the  ground  fix  or  eight  months, 
and  at  other  times  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks ; 
therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots 
filled  with  foft  fandy  loam,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  ;  and,  if  the  plants  ihould  not  come 
up  fo  foon  as  expected,  the  pots  ihould  remain  in 
Ihelter  till  the  following  fpring,  when,  if  the  feeds 
remain  found,  the  plants  will  come  up.  The  pots  in 
which  the  feeds  are  fowh,  ihould  have  but  little  wet, 
for  moifture  frequently  caufes  them  to  rot.  When 
the  plants  appear,  they  ihould  not  be  too  tenderly 
treated,  nor  ihould  they  have  much  wet;  but  in 
warm  weather  they  muft  be  expofed  to  the  open  air 
in  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  in  winter  protedfed  from 
fro  ft. 

Many  of  the  forts  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
taken  off  in  april,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to 
fhoot.  Plant  them  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ihade  them 
from  the  fun,  refreih  them  with  water  gently  and 
fparingly.  About  midfummer,  by  which  time  they 
will  have  put  out  roots,  fhake  them  gently  out  of  the 
pots,  plant  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  filled  with 
light  earch,  place  them  in  a  frame,  and  ihade  them 
till  they  have  taken  new  root,  gradually  inure  them  to 
the  open  air,  and  treat  them  like  the  old  plants. 

[Since  all  the  Proteas  except  two  come  from  the 
fame  country,  the  above  directions  are  in  general  fuf- 
ficient.  Several  of  them  have  not  flowered  in  this 
country,  and  many  do  not  perfect  their  feeds.  Thefe 
therefore  can  only  be  increafed  by  cuttings ;  and  fome 
of  the  fpecies  are  not  propagated  this  way  without 
difficulty. 

The  warmth  of  a  common  greenhoufe  is  generally 
fufficient  for  their  protection ;  but  many  of  them  are 
delicate  with  refpeCt  to  damp,  and  are  apt  to  fuffer  if 
too  much  crouded,  or  over-watered,  or  placed  in  a 
damp  part  of  the  houfe. 

Protium.  See  Amyris. 

Provenzalia.  See  Calla. 

PRUNELLA,  (or  Brunella,  from  the  German  die 
Braune,  a  diforder  in  the  jaws  and  throat ,  which  this 
plant  is  /aid  to  cure.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  735.  Reich/n.  793.  Schreb.  n.  990. 
Brunella.  Tournef.  t.  84.  fuff.  116. 

ClaiT.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillata  or  Labi  at  a. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  two-lipped,  ihorter  than  the 
throat,  permanent.  Upper  lip  flat,  wider,  truncate, 
very  fiightly  three-toothed.  Lower  lip  ereCt,  nar¬ 
rower,  acute,  femibifid. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  ihort,  cylindrical: 
throat  oblong:  upper  lip  concave,  entire,  nodding: 
lower  lip  reflex,  trifid,  blunt;  middle  Jegment •  wider, 
emarginate,  ferrate. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-ihaped,  forked  at  top ;  two 
of  them  a  little  longer  than  the  others.  Anthers 
Ample,  inferted  into  the  filaments  below  the  top,  as 
it  were  on  another  branch. 

Pist.  Germ  four-parted.  Style  filiform,  with  the  ftamens 
bending  to  the  upper  lip.  Stigma  bifid. 
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Per.  none.  Calyx  clofed,  containing  the  feeds. 

Seeds  four,  fubovate. 

Obs.  The  ejfence  of  the  genus  confifis  in  the  forked 
filaments ,  as  in  Crambe. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Filaments  forked,  with  an  anther  on  one  of  the  forks. 
Stigma  bifid. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Prunella  vulgaris.  Common  Self-heal. 

Lin.  f pec.  837.  Reich.  3.  101.  hort.  cliff.  316, 
fl.fuec.n.  540.  mat.  med.  154.  Hudf.  angl.  264. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  541*  Smith ,  angl.  646. 
Curt.  lond.  4.  /.  42.  229.  Lightf.  fcot.  321. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  450.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  54°*  Flail, 
helv.  n.  277.  Neck,  gallob .  261.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  715.  Pollich  pal.  n.  577*  FI-  dan.  t.  910. 
Frock,  file/,  n.  964.  Villars  dauph.  2.  396. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  123.  Ludw.  eSl.  t.  19.  Kniph. 
cent.  5.  n.  72.  Sabb.  hort.  3.  t.  32.  FI.  rufi. 
t.  137.  Park,  theat.  1680.  I. 

P.  officinalis.  Crantz.  auftr.  279. 

Prunella.  Fuchf.  hift.  621.  Ger.  $07.  i.  emac. 
632.  1.  Raii  hift.  551.  fiyn.  238.  Petiv.  brit . 
t.  32./.  11. 

P.  flore  minore  vulgaris.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  428.  2. 
Brunella.  Dod.  pempt.  136-  1.  Riv.  mon.  29.  1. 
Blackw.  t.  24. 

B.  major  folio  non  difleCto.  Bauh.  pin.  260.  Mill. 

fig.  t.  70.fi.  2.  Mor.  hift.fi.  11.  t.  5.  ord.  i.f.  i. 
Confolida  minor.  Camer.  epit.  703.  Matth.  963. 
f 3 .  Prunella  grandiflora.  Great -flowered  Self-heal. 

Lin.  fipec.  837.  |3 .  fyft.  547-  <*•  Reich.  3.  101. 

1.  (3.  Pollich,  pal.  n.  578.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  40. 
t.  377.  Krock.  filef  n.  965.  Villars  dauph. 

1.  396.  2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  124.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  278.  (Brunella.)  Curt,  magaz.  337. 

P.  magno  flore  purpureo,  &  alio  albo.  Park. 

P.  flore  magno,  folio  non  laciniato.  Bauh.  hift. 

3.  429.  Raii  hift.  552. 

P.  flore  albo.  Ger.  N 

Brunella  ccerulea  magno  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  201. 

Mor.  hift.  ord.  2 ./.  4. 

B.  flore  majore.  Riv.  mon.  29.  2. 

All  the  leaves  ovate-oblong  petioled. 

2,  Prunella  laciniata.  fagged-leaved  Self-heal. 

Lin.  fipec.  8 37.  fyft.  547-  Reich.  3.  101.  Leers , 
herborn.  n.  470.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  41,  F  37^* 
Krock.  filef.  n.  966.  Villars  dauph.  2.  39 7*  3* 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  125.  Hall.  helv.  n.  279.  (Bru¬ 
nella.) 

P.  flore  albo  parvo,  folio  laciniato — flore  magno  pur¬ 
pureo,  fol.  lacin. — &,  flore  magno  albo,  fol.  lacin. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  429.  Raii  hift.  551-  2.  &  552*  4* 
Mor.  hift.fi.  11.  t.  5.  ord.  2./.  6.  2* 

Brunella  folio  laciniato.  Bauh.  pin.  261.  Riv.  mon. 
t.  30. 

B.  2.  non  vulgaris.  Clufi.  hift.  2.  43..  , 

(3.  B.  minor  alba  laciniata.  Bauh.  pin.  261.  Kniph . 
cent.  10.  n.  72. 

y.  B.  verbenulae  folio,  flore  cceruleo.  P  aill.  par.  t.  5* 
/.i. 

Symphytum  petraeum  Lobelii.  Halech.  1174- 
Leaves  ovate-oblong  petioled ,  the  four  uppermoft  lan¬ 
ceolate  toothed. 

3.  Prunella  hyflfopifolia.  Hyfifop-leaved  Self-heal. 

Lin.  fipec.  $37.  fyft-  547*  Reich.  3.  102.  Sauv. 
monfip.  141.  Villars  dauph.  398.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  126. 

P.  anguftifolia.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift.  $$2. 

Brunella  hylfopifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  261. 

B.  anguft.  integra  hirfutior.  Mor.  hift.  3.  3°4 -  fi  IIc 
t.  5.  /.  7. 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  fieftile,  ft  cm  ere  SI. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  Root  perennial  (according  to  Mr.  Curtis,  an¬ 
nual)  very  fibrous.  The  whole  plant  is  thinly  fet  with 
hairs;  the  hairs  upright  and  white.  Stem  from  fix  to 
twelve  inches  in  height,  upright,  commonly  branch¬ 
ing  from  the  very  bottom,  hairy,  purplilh  efpecially 
towards  the  top.  Branches  in  pairs  at  each  joint, 
brachiate,  afeending.  Leaves  bluntilh,  hairy,  obfo- 

letely  toothed  or  repand:  petioles  channelled  above 
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and  hairy  along  the  edges.  Bractes  reniform,  acumi¬ 
nate,  ciliate,  nerved.  At  the  top  of  the  item,  and 
at  the  end  of  each  branch  is  a  fubcvlindrical  fpike  of 
flowers,  truncate  at  top,  the  largeft  an  inch  in  length. 
Calyx  fomewhat  longer  than  the  bradtes;  upper  lip 
dilate,  three-toothed,  having  feven  ribs ;  lower  bifid, 
mucronate,  each  fegment  marked  with  three  lines, 
and  ferrate  with  fhort  ftiff  hairs ;  the  lips  are  purple. 
Corolla  violet-coloured,  with  a  white  tube,  and  eafily 
falls :  then  the  lips  of  the  calyx  clofe  together,  the 
better  to  fecure  the  germ.  Seeds  fmooth,  brown, 
terminated  by  a  white  point y. 

This  plant  varies  much  In  fize.  Linneus  remarks, 
that  in  open  expofed  fituations  it  is  fhort  and  trailing  ; 
but  when  drawn  up  among  high  grafs,  and  efpecially 
in  woods,  it  is  upright  and  a  foot  high.  In  the  latter 
cafe  it  has  a  flexuofe  ftem,  branches  little,  and  has  j 
very  long  internodes.  The  corolla  varies  to  red,  and 
to  white. 

Native  of  Europe  in  paftures  and  meadows,  flower¬ 
ing  from  june  to  auguft.  According  to  Linneus,  kine, 
Iheep  and  goats  eat  it,  but  horfes  refufe  it. 

Being  aftringent,  it  was  formerly  ufed  in  fluxes, 
and  in  gargarifms  for  aphtha?  and  inflammations  of  the 
fauces.  It  was  confidered  as  one  of  the  beft  vulnerary 
herbs,  but  is  now  out  of  ufe. 

1 3 .  Great-flowered  Self-heal  differs  from  the  com¬ 
mon  fort  in  having  the  Items  lower,  the  leaves  more 
tender,  and  the  flowers  double  the  fize z. — The  Items 
are  fcarcely  a  long  fpan  in  height,  they  are  eredl,  not 
branched,  obfoletely  quadrangular,  and  hirfute.  Leaves 
either  entire  or  Very  thinly  toothed*  narrower,  on 
longer  petioles,  of  a  brighter  green,  the  upper  ones 
almoft  laciniate,  all  more  hirfute.  Spike  loofer,  more 
ovate.  Corollas  an  inch  long,  paler,  or  not  of  fo 
deep  a  blue.  The  upper  lip  of  the  calyx  is  perfedtly 
three-toothed,  whereas  in  the  common  fort  it  has  only 
three  fpinuleS.  The  bradles  are  wider.  The  root  is 
Ihorter,  fcarcely  creeping3. 

The  flower  is  fometimes  white,  and  it  varies  with 
laciniate  leaves,  which  varieties  differ  as  much  from 
the  fpecies  as  the  fecond  differs  from  the  firft.  A  drier 
foil  feems  to  render  the  leaves  more  or  lefs  cut, 
more  hairy,  and  frequently  the  corolla  white b. 

Mr.  Curtis  cultivated  it  feveral  years  without  dis¬ 
covering  it  to  have  the  leaf!  difpofition  to  vary.  In 
july  and  auguft,  it  puts  forth  its  large  fhowy  bloffoms, 
of  a  fine  purple  colour. 

Native  of  Auftria,  Silefia,  Dauphine.  Profeffor 
Jacquin  found  it  mixed  with  the  laciniata.  Villars 
obferved  it  on  high  mountains,  in  moift  meadows, 
and  near  water. 

2.  Root  perennial.  Stems  hard,  fmall  and  branched, 
from  three  to  fix  inches  in  height,  but  in  one  variety 
creeping  on  the  ground.  Leaves  more  or  lefs  villofe, 
and  more  or  lefs  cut.  Flowers  not  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  common  fort;  but  more  commonly  white  or 
yellow  than  blue  or  purple c. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  Dau¬ 
phine,  Piedmont,  in  the  lower  mountains,  dry  paftures, 
and  by  the  fide  of  cultivated  grounds. 

This  plant  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  common  fort, 
than  that  is  to  the  grandifiora.  This,  like  the  grandi- 
fiora ,  is  more  hairy,  the  leaves  more  cut,  and  the 
flowers  more  frequently  white,  in  the  dry  grounds 
where  it  is  commonly  found d. 

Linneus  confiders  it  as  differing  very  little  from  the 
common  fort,  and  as  having  fprung  originally  from 
that;  the  fame  ftrudture  remaining,  and  the  fructifi¬ 
cation  being  entirely  the  fame.] — There  are  feveral 
varieties  of  it :  y  has  narrower  leaves,  cut  into  finer 
fegments. 

[It  was  cultivated  here  in  1713,  and  flowers  from 
july  to  feptember6. 

3.  This  differs  from  the  common  fort  in  having  an 
eredl  ftem,  not  an  afcending  one,  the  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  feffile,  quite  entire,  rugged,  not  ovate,  petioled, 
ferrate,  even;  the  corollas  four  times  as  large  with 
the  keel  of  the  upper  lip  hairy  k] 

r  Curtis,  Smith,  Withering,  Lightfoot.  z  Villars 

»  Krocker.  •>  Villars.  «  Idem.  *  Idem. 
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The  leaves  are  narrower  than  either  of  the  former, 
and  are  covered  on  both  Tides  with  fine  hairs,  and 
have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks  ;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
flender,  and  the  corolla  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 

[Stem  ftraight,  firm  and  little  branched;  leaves 
narrow,  oblong,  entire,  hairy ;  flowers  large,  blue  or 
white ;  the  upper  lip  is  deeper,  hollowed  like  a  helmet, 
compreffed  by  an  eminence  and  villofe  on  the  outfide; 
the  lower  a  little  concave,  cut  at  the  edge  g. 

Allioni  fays,  that  he  found  the  plants  removed  into 
the  garden  from  the  county  of  Nice  to  become  lefs 
ftrigofe,  and  to  approach  in  habit  to  the  common  fort. 
Bellardi  alfo  made  the  fame  obfervation,  on  lowing 
the  feeds  in  a  garden.  Hence  Allioni  fufpedls  very 
much  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  variety. 

We  have  here  then  either  four  fpecies  or  one  fpecies 
with  three  varieties ;  for  grandifiora  differs  as  much 
and  is  as  permanent  as  the  others. 

P.  hyffopifolia  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France 
and  the  county  of  Nice ;  and  was  cultivated  in  1731, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  july  to  odiGberk] 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  four  other  forts.  His  fifth 
fpecies  P.  Julphurea,  with  fulphur-coloured  flowers,  is 
probably  a  variety  of  the  fecond.  The  three  others, 
P.  canadenfis ,  n.  4.  P.  caroliniana ,  n.  6.  and  P.  Nova 
Anglia ,  n.  7.  are,  as  the  names  imply,  natives  of 
North  America. 

propagation  and  culture. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  the  authmn,  foon  after  they  are 
ripe ;  for  when  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  grow 
till  twelve  months  after ;  if  they  fucceed  at  all.  Thin 
the  plants  where  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  They  thrive  beft  on  a  moift  foil  and  in  a 
fhady  fituation,  where  they  will  live  three  or  four 
years,  but  in  rich  land  they  feldom  continue  longer 
than  two  years. 

[They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn. 

Prunella.  See  Cieonia ,  Pracephalum ,  Ruellia. 

Prunifera.  See  Laurus  Perfea  and  Sapindus. ] 

Pruning  of  Trees.  There  is  not  any  part  of  Gar¬ 
dening  of  more  general  ufe  than  that  of  Pruning,  and 
yet  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  Fruit  Trees  fkilfully  managed. 
Almoft  every  Gardener  will  pretend  to  be  a  mafter  of 
this  bufmefs,  though  there  are  few  who  rightly  under- 
ftand  it ;  nor  is  it  to  be  learnt  by  rote,  but  requires  a 
ftridt  obfervation  of  the  different  manners  of  growth 
of  the  feveral  forts  of  fruit  trees,  which  muft  be  dif¬ 
ferently  treated,  according  as  they  are  naturally  dif- 
pofed  to  produce  their  fruit.  Some  forts  produce  it 
on  the  fame  year’s  wood,  as  Vines ;  others  for  the  mold 
part  upon  the  former  year’s  wood,  as  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  &c.  and  others  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which 
are  produced  upon  wood  of  three,  four  or  five  to  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  years  old,  as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
&c.  In  order  to  the  right  management  of  Fruit 
Trees,  there  fhould  always  be  provifion  made  for  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  bearing  wood  in  every  part  of 
the  tree  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  there  fhould  not  be  a 
fuperfluity  of  ufelefs  branches,  which  would  exhauft 
its  ftrength,  and  caufe  it  to  decay  in  a  few  years. 

The  reafons  for  pruning  Fruit  Trees  are  :  firft,  to 
preferve  them  longer  in  a  vigorous  bearing  ftate : 
fecondly,  to  render  them  more  beautiful  to  the  eye  : 
and  thirdly,  to  caufe  the  fruit  to  be  larger  and  better 
tailed. 

1.  It  preferves  a  tree  longer  in  a  healthy  bearing 
ftate  :  for  by  pruning  off  all  fuperfluous  branches,  the 
root  is  not  exhaufted  in  fupplying  fuch  as  are  ufelefs, 
and  which  muft  afterwards  be  cut  out. 

2.  By  fkilful  Pruning,  a  tree  is  rendered  much 
more  pleafing  to  the  eye.  But  here  I  would  not  be 
underftood  to  be  an  advocate  for  drawing  a  regular 
line  along  the  wall,  according  to  the  fhape  which  the 
tree  is  to  be  reduced  to,  and  cutting  all  the  branches, 
ftrong  or  weak,  exadlly  to  the  chalked  line ;  the 
abfurdity  of  which  pradtice  will  foon  appear  to  every 
one  who  obferves  the  difference  of  thofe  branches 
fhooting,  at  the  fucceeding  fpring.  All  therefore  that 
I  mean  by  rendering  a  tree  beautiful  by  pruning  is, 
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that  the  branches  fhould  be  all  cut  according  to  their 
feveral  ftrengths,  and  nailed  at  equal  diftances,  in 
proportion  to  the  different  fizes  of  their  leaves  and 
Fruit,  and  that  no  part  of  the  wall  (fo  far  as  the  trees 
are  advanced)  be  left  unfurnifhed  with  bearing^  wood. 
A  tree  well  managed,  though  it  does  not  reprelent  any 
regular  figure,  yet  will  appear  very  beautiful  to  the 
fight,  when  thus  dreffed  and  nailed  to  the  wall. 

3.  It  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  fruit;  for  the 
cutting  away  all  ufelefs  branches,  and  flhortening  all 
the  bearing  fhoots  according  to  the  ftrength  ot  the 
tree,  will  render  the  tree  more  capable  to  nourifh 
thofe  fruit  and  branches  which  are  left  remaining,  fo 
that  the  fruit  will  be  much  larger  and  better  tafted. 
And  this  is  the  advantage  which  thofe  trees  againft 
walls  or  elpaliers  have  to  fuch  as  are  llandards,  and 
are  permitted  to  grow  as  they  are  naturally  inclined  ; 
for  it  is  not  their  being  trained  either  to  a  wall  or  efpa- 
lier  which  renders  their  fruit  fo  much  better  than  ftand- 
ards,  but  becaufe  the  roots  have  a  lefs  quantity  of 
branches  and  fruit  to  nourifh,  and  confequently  their 
fruit  will  be  larger  and  better  tafted. 

The  reafons  for  Pruning  being  thus  exhibited,  the 
next  thing  is  the  method  of  performing  it ;  but  this 
being  fully  handled  under  the  feveral  articles  of  the 
different  kinds  of  fruit,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  again  in 
this  place,  and  therefore  fhall  only  add  fome  few 
general  inftruCtions,  which  are  neceflary  to  be  un- 
derftood,  in  order  to  the  right  management  of  fruit- 
trees. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  fuppofe,  that  if  their 
fruit-trees-  are  but  kept  up  to  the  wall  or  efpalier 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  fo  as  not  to  hang  in  very 
great  diforder,  and  in  winter  to  get  a  gardener  to 
prune  them,  it  is  fufficient,  but  this  is  a  miftake ;  for 
the  greateft  care  ought  to  be  employed  about  them 
in  the  fpring,  when  the  trees  are  in  vigorous  growth, 
which  is  the  only  proper  feafon  to  procure  a  quantity 
of  good  wood  in  the  different  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
to  difplace  all  ufelefs  branches  as  foon  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced,  whereby  the  vigour  of  the  tree  will  be  entirely 
diftributed  to  fuch  branches  only  as  are  defigned  to 
remain,  which  will  render  them  ftrong,  and  more 
capable  to  produce  good  fruit;  whereas,  if  all  the 
branches  are  permitted  to  remain  which  are  produced, 
fome  of  the  more  vigorous  will  attraCt  the  greateft 
fhare  of  the  fap  from  the  tree,  whereby  they  will  be 
too  luxuriant  for  producing  fruit,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  other  fhoots  will  be  ftarved,  and  rendered  fo 
weak,  as  not  to  be  able  to  produce  any  thing  elfe  but 
bloffoms  and  leaves,  as  hath  been  before  mentioned ; 
fo  that  it  is  impoflible  for  a  perfon,  let  him  be  ever  fo 
well  fkilled  in  fruit-trees,  to  reduce  them  into  any 
tolerable  order  by  Winter-pruning  only,  if  they  are 
wholly  negleCted  in  the  fpring. 

There  are  others  who  do  not  entirely  negleCt  their 
trees  during  the  fummer  feafon,  as  thofe  before -men¬ 
tioned,  but  yet  do  little  more  good  to  them  by  what 
they  call  Summer-pruning ;  for  thefe  perfons  negleCt 
their  trees  at  the  proper  feafon,  which  is  in  april  and 
may,  when  their  fhoots  are  produced,  and  only  about 
midiummer  go  over  them,  nailing  in  all  their  branches, 
except  fuch  as  are  produced  fcre-right  from  the  wall, 
which  they  cut  out,  and  at  the  fame  time  often  fhorten 
moft  of  the  other  branches ;  all  which  is  entirely 
wrong  practice,  for  thofe  branches,  which  are  intended 
for  bearing  the  fucceeding  year,  fhould  not  be  fhort- 
ened  during  the  time  of  their  growth,  which  will 
caufe  them  to  produce  one  or  two  lateral  fhoots  from 
the^  eyes  below  the  place  where  they  were  flopped, 
which  fhoots  will  draw  much  of  the  ftrength  from  the 
buds  of  the  firft  fhoot,  whereby  they  are  often  fiat, 
and  do  not  produce  their  bloffoms ;  and,  if  thofe  two 
lateral  fhoots  are  not  entirely  cut  away  at  the  Winter- 
pruning,  they  will  prove  injurious  to  the  tree,  as  the 
fhoots  which  thefe  produce,  will  be  what  the  French 
call  water  fhoots ;  and  in  fuffering  thofe  luxuriant 
fhoots  to  remain  upon  the  tree  until  midfummer  be¬ 
fore  they  are  diiplaced,  they  will  exhauft  a  great  fhare 
of  the  nourifhment  from  the  other  branches  (as  was 
before  obferved;)  and,  by  fhading  the  fruit  all  the 
fpring  feafon,  when  they  are  cut  away,  and  the  other 
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branches  faftened  to  the  wall,  the  fruit,  by  being  fo 
fudenly  expofed,  will  receive  a  very  great  check, 
which  will  caufe  their  fkins  to  grow  tough,  and 
thereby  render  them  lefs  delicate.  This  is  to  be 
chiefly  underftood  of  ftone  fruit  and  Grapes,  but  Pears 
and  Apples  being  much  hardier,  fuffer  not  fo  much, 
though  it  is  a  great  difadvantage  to  thofe  alfo  to  be 
thus  managed. 

It  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  are  always  in  the 
greateft  vigour,  when  they  are  the  lead  maimed  by 
the  knife  ;  for  where  thefe  trees  have  large  amputa¬ 
tions,  they  are  very  fubject  to  gum  and  decay; 
that  it  is  certainly  the  moft  prudent  method  carefully 
to  rub  off  all  ufelefs  buds  when  they  are  firft  produced, 
and  pinch  others  where  new  fhoots  are  wanted  to  fup- 
ply  the  vacancies  of  the  wall,  by  which  management 
trees  may  be  fo  ordered,  as  to  want  but  little  of  the 
knife  in  Winter-pruning,  which  is  the  fureft  way  to 
preferve  thefe  trees  healthful,  and  is  performed  with 
lefs  trouble  than  the  common  method. 

The  management  of  Pears  and  Apples  is  much  the 
fame  with  thefe  trees  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  they 
muft  be  very  differently  pruned ;  for  as  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  for  the  moft  part  produce  their  fruit  upon 
the  former  year’s  wood,  therefore  they  muft  have 
their  branches  fhortened  according  to  their  ftrength, 
in  order  to  produce  new  fhoots  for  the  fucceeding 
year;  fo  Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  on 
the  contrary,  producing  their  fruit  upon  curfons  or 
fpurs,  which  come  out  of  the  wood  of  five,  fix,  or 
feven  years  old,  fhould  not  be  fhortened,  becaufe 
thereby  thofe  buds,  which  were  naturally  difpqfcd-  to 
form  thefe  curfons  or  fpurs,  would  produce  wood 
branches,  whereby  the  trees  would  be  filled  with 
wood,  but  never  produce  much  fruity  and  as  it  often 
happens  that  the  bloffom  buds  are  firft  produced  at  the 
extremity  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoot,  by  fhortening  the 
branches  the  bloffoms  are  cut  away,  which  fhould 
always  be  carefully  avoided. 

There  are  feveral  authors  who  have  written  on  the 
fubjeCt  of  Pruning  in  fuch  a  prolix  manner,  that  it  is 
impoftible  for  a  learner  to  underftand  their  meaning. 
Thefe  have  deferibed  the  feveral  forts  of  branches 
which  are  produced  on  fruit-trees ;  as  wood  branches, 
fruit  branches,  irregular  branches,  falfe  branches,  and 
luxuriant  branches,  all  which  they  affert  every  perfon, 
who  pretends  to  Pruning,  fhould  diftinguifh  well; 
whereas  there  is  nothing  more  in  all  this  but  a  parcel 
of  words  to  amufe  the  reader,  without  any  real  mean¬ 
ing;  for  all  thefe  are  comprehended  under  the  de- 
feription  already  given  of  luxuriant  or  ufelefs  branches, 
and  fuch  as  are  termed  ufeful  or  fruit-bearing  branches; 
and,  where  due  care  is  taken  in  the  fpring  of  the  year 
to  difplace  thefe  ufelefs  branches  (as  was  before  di¬ 
rected,)  there  will  be  no  fuch  thing  as  irregular,  falfe, 
or  luxuriant  branches  at  the  Winter-pruning;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to  amufe  people  with  a  cant  of 
words,  which,  when  fully  underftood,  fignify  juft  no¬ 
thing  at  all. 

But  fince  I  have  explained  the  different  methods  of 
Pruning  the  feveral  forts  of  fruits  under  the  refpeCtive 
articles,  I  fhall  forbear  repeating  it  again  in  this  place, 
but  (hall  only  give  fome  general  hints  for  the  Pruning 
of  ftandard  fruit-  trees,  and  fo  conclude. 

Firft,  you  flhould  never  fhorten  the  branches  of  thefe 
trees,  unlefs  it  be  where  they  are  very  luxuriant,  and 
grow  irregular  on  one  fide  o(  the  tree,  attracting  the 
greateft  part  of  the  fap  of  the  tree,,  whereby  the  other 
parts  are  unfurnifhed  with  branches,  or  rendered  very 
weak ;  in  which  cafe  the  branch  fhould  be  fhortened 
down  as  low  as  is  neceffary,  in  order  to  obtain  more 
branches,  to  fill  up  the  hollow  of  the  trees ;  but  this 
is  only  to  be  underftood  of  Pears  and  Apples,  which  s 
will  produce  fhoots  from  wood  of  three,  four,  or 
more  years  old,  whereas  moft  forts  of  ftone  fruit  will 
gum  and  decay  after  fuch  amputations. 

But  from  hence  I  would  not  have  it  underftood,  that 
I  would  direCt  the  reducing  of  thefe  trees  into  an 
exaCt  fpherical  figure,  fince  there  is  nothing  more  de-  - 
teftable  than  to  fee  a  tree  (which  fhould  be  permitted 
to  grow  as  it  is  naturally  difpofed,  wkh  its  branches 
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produced  at  proportionable  distances,  according  to 
the  fize  of  the  fruit,)  by  endeavouring  to  make  it 
exa£lly  regular  at  its  head,  fo  crouded  with  fmall  weak 
branches  as  to  prevent  the  air  from  paffing  between 
them,  which  will  render  the  trees  incapable  to  produce 
fruit.  All  that  I  intend  by  this  flopping  of  luxuriant 
branches,  is  only  when  one  or  two  fuch  happen  on  a 
young  tree,  where  they  entirely  draw  all  the  lap  from 
the  weaker  branches,  whereby  they  flarve  them,  tnen 
it  is  proper  to  ufe  this  method,  which  fhould  be  done 
in  time,  before  they  have  exhaufted  the  roots  too 

Whenever  this  happens  to  ftone  fruit,  which  fuffer 
much  more  by  cutting  than  the  former  forts,  it  fhoul 
be  remedied  by  flopping  or  pinching  thole  moots  in 
the  fpring,  before  they  have  obtained  too  much  vi¬ 
gour,  which  will  caufe  them  to  puih  out  fide- 
branches,  whereby  the  fap  will  be  diverted  from  af- 
cending  too  fafl  to  the  leading  branch  (as  hath  been 
diredled  for  wall-trees,)  but  this  mufl  be  done  with 
caution. 

You  mufl  alfo  cut  out  all  dead  or  decayed  branches, 
which  caufe  their  heads  to  look  very  ragged,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  time  when  the  leaves  are  upon  the  tree  ; 
thefe  being  deflitute  of  them,  have  but  a  defpicable 
appearance;  befides,  thefe  will  attradl  noxious  pai- 
ticles  from  the  air,  which  are  injurious  to  the  trees, 
therefore  the  fooner  they  are  cut  out  the  better.  In 
doing  of  this  you  fhould  obferve  to  cut  them  clofe 
down  to  the  place  where  they  were  produced,  other- 
wife  that  part  of  the  branch  left  will  decay,  and  prove 
equally  hurtful  to  the  tree  ;  for  it  feldom  happens, 
when  a  branch  begins  to  decay,  that  it  does  not  die 
quite  down  to  the  place  where  it  was  produced  ;  and, 
if  any  part  is  permitted  to  remain  long  uncut,  does 
often  infeft  fome  of  the  other  parts  of  the^  tree.  If 
the  branches  are  large  which  you  cut  off,  it  will  be 
very  proper,  after  having  fmoothed  the  cut  part  ex- 
a£tly  even  with  a  knife,  chiffel,  or  hatchet,  to  put  on 
a  plafler  of  grafting  clay,  which  will  prevent  the  wet 
from  foaking  into  the  tree  at  the  wounded  part. 

All  fuch  branches  as  run  acrofs  each  other  fhould 
alfo  be  cut  out,  for  thefe  not  only  occafion  a  confufion 
in  the  head  of  the  tree,  but,  by  lying  over  each  other, 
rub  off  their  bark  by  their  motion,  and  very  often 
occafion  them  to  canker,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
tree  ;  and  on  old  trees  (efpecialty  Apples)  there  are 
often  young  vigorous  fhoots  from  the  old  branches 
near  the  trunk,  which  grow  upright  into  the  head  of 
the  trees.  Thefe  therefore  fhould  carefully  be  cut 
out  every  year,  left,  by  being  permitted  to  grow,  they 
fill  the  tree  too  full  of  wood ;  which  fhould  always  be 
guarded  againft,  fince  it  is  impoffible  for  luch  trees 
to  produce  fo  much,  or  fo  good  fruit  as  thofe,  whofe 
branches  grow  at  a  farther  diftance,  whereby  the  fun 
and  air  freely  pafs  between  them  in  every  part  of  the 
tree. 

Thefe  are  the  general  directions  which  are  proper  to 
be  given  in  this  place,  fince  not  only  the  particular 
methods,  but  alio  the  propej-  feafons  for  Pruning  all 
the  different  kinds  of  fruit,  are  fully  exhibited  under 
their  feveral  articles. 

[Pruno  Affinis.  See  Cedrela,  Guaiacum ,  Spiraea. 

Prunum.  See  Averrhoad]  f 

PRUNUS  ( of  Pliny  and  other  Latin  writers.  Said  to 
be  a  word  of  Afiatic  origin  ;  the  wild  Plum ,  according 
to  Galen,  being  called  % rpovpvo;  in  Afia  ;  from  the  Greek 
ttoouvt;,  which  occurs  in  Theophraftus.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  620.  Reich,  n.  675.  Schreb.  n.  849. 

Tournef.  t.  398.  JuJf.  341.  Gartn.  t.  93.  Ar- 

meniaca.  Tournef.  t.  399.  JuJf.  341.  Cerafus. 

Tournef.  t.  401.  JuJf.  340.  Laurocerafus. 

Tournef.  t.  403.  Padus,  edit.  pr. 

Claff.  12.  1.  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Pomacea.  Rofacea ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one- leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  deci¬ 
duous  :  Jegments  blunt,  concave. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave,  large,  fpreading, 
inferted  into  the  calyx  by  their  claws. 

St  am.  Filaments  twenty  to  thirty,  awl-fhaped,  almoft 
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the  length  of  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 
Anthers  twin,  fhort. 

Pist.  Germ  i uperior,  roundifh.  Style filiform,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  orbicular. 

Per.  Drupe  roundifh. 

Seed.  Nut  roundifh,  compreffed,  with  futures  a  little 
prominent. 

Obs.  Padus,  Laurocerafus,  Tourn.  1 — 6. — Arme- 
niaca,  Tourn.  7,  8. — Ceralus,  'Tourn.  9,  10. 
Prunus,  Tourn.  11  — 13. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft,  inferior.  Pet.  five.  Drupe  with  a  nut 
having  the  futures  prominent. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Prunus  Padus.  Common  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  677.  Jyft.  462.  Reich.  2.  483.  /.  lapp . 
n.  198.  fuec.  n.  431.  hort.  cliff.  185.  Hudf.  angl. 
213.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  2-  455*  Light f. foot.  253. 
Smith ,  hr  it.  526.  Gmel.  Jib.  3.  17 1.  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  188.  Cranlz,  auftr.  1.  94.  Neck, 
gallob.  215.  Scop.  cam.  n.  589.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  465.  FI.  dan.  t.  205.  Knock,  file/,  n.  746. 
Pillars  dauph.  3.  532.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1778. 
Plenck ,  ic.  381.  Pallas,  rojf.  1.  16. 

Padus  avium.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  1.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1086. 
Cerafus  racemofa.  Matth.  234.— fylveftris,  fruClu  non 
eduli.  Bauh.  pin.  45**  Tabern.  988.  Duham. 
arb.  3. 

C.  avium  nigra  &  racemofa.  Ger.  1322.  9*  emac. 

1504.  9.  Raii  hift.  1549.  fyn.  463. 

C.  avium  racemofa.  Park,  theat.  1517.  3. 

C.  racemofa  quibufdam,  aliis  Pauus.  Bauh.  hijl.  1. 
228. 

Pfeudoliguftrum.  Dod.  pempt.  777. 

Flowers  in  pendulous  racemes ,  leaves  deciduous  biglan- 
dular  underneath  at  the  bafe. 

2.  Prunus  rubra.  Cornijh  Bird  Wherry  Tree. 

Ait. kew.  1.  162. 

Padus  rubra.  Mill.  dibi.  n.  2.  fig.  t.  1g6.fi  2. 

Cerafus  racemofa  fylveftris,  frudlu  non  eduli  rubro. 
Hort.  angl.  18.  n.  1* 

Flowers  in  upright  racemes ,  leaves  deciduous  even  biglan- 
dular  at  the  bafe. 

3.  Prunus  virginiana.  Common  American  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  677.  fyft.  462.  Reich.  2.  483.  Willd. 

985.  arb.  238.  t.  5./.  1. 

Padus  virginiana.  Mill.  did.  n.  3-  (See  n.  29.) 
Cerafus  fylveftris,  frueftu  nigricante  4n  racemis  longis 
pendulis  Phytolaccas  inftar  congeftis.  Gron.  virg. 
54.  Duham.  arb.  5.  (See  n.  29.) 

C.  latiore  folio,  frutftu  racemofo  purpureo  majore. 

Catefb.  car.  2.  t.  94.  (See  n.  29.) 

Laurea  Cerafus,  five  Laurus  Virginiana.  Park.  'pciTtid* 
599.  t.  597. /.  6.  (See  n.  29.) 

Flowers  in  racemes ,  leaves  deciduous  glandular  at  the 
bafe  in  front. 

[4.  Prunus  canadenfis.  Canadian  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  678.  Jyft.  462.  Reich.  2.  484.  Willd. 

986. 

Cerafus  racemofa,  foliis  amygdalinis  amencana.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  5  8 .  /.  5 . 

Flowers  in  racemes,  leaves  deciduous  without  glands 
wide-lanceolate  Wrinkled  pub ej cent  on  bothfides.  ] 

5.  Prunus  caroliniana.  Evergreen  Bird-Cherry  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  163.  Willd. fpec.  987. 

P.  Padus  Carolina.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  198. 

Padus  caroliniana.  Mill.  dibi.  n.  6. 

Flowers  in  racemes ,  leaves  evergreen  oblong-lanceolate 
ferrate  without  glands. 

[6.  Pfunus  occidentalis.  Weft  Indian  Laurel. 

Swartz  prodr.  80.  Ait.  kew.  163.  Willd.  fpec. 

987. 

Flowers  in  lateral  racemes,  leaves  perennial  without 
glands  oblong  acuminate  entire  fmooth  on  both  fides. 

7.  Prunus  fphasrocarpa.  Globe-fruited  Laurel. 

Swartz  prodr.  80.  Willd  fpec.  987. 

Myrti  folio  arbor,  &c.  Sloan,  jam.  a.~]g.  n.  5 -t.  I93- 

ft.. 

Flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  leaves  evergreen  without 
glands  entire  Joining,  drupes  roundifh .] 

8.  Prunus 
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8.  Primus  lufitanica.  Portugal  Laurel . 

Lin. /pec.  678.  Jyfi.  462.  Reich.  2.484,  Willd. 

987.  arb.  241. 

Padus  lufitanica.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  $.,jig.-t.  196.  f.  1. 

Lin.  vir.  cliff.  42.  hort.  cliff.  185.  hort.  upf.  126. 
Laurocerafus  lufitanica  minor.  Dill.  elth.  193.  t.  159. 
f.  193.  Tburnef.  infi.  628. 

Flowers  in  racemes ,  leaves  evergreen  ovate-lanceolate 
Jerrate  without  glands. 

9.  Prunus  Laurocerafus.  Common  Laurel. 

Lin.fpec.  678.  Jyft.  462.  Reich.  2.  485.  Willd. 

988.  mat.  med.  124.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  app.  73. 
t.  230.  Du  Roiharbecc.  1.  196.  Blackw. t.s  12. 
Plenck ,  ic.  383.  Pallas  rcff.  1.  17.  /Willd.  arb. 
242. 

Padus  laurocerafus.  Mill.  diet.  n.  4.  Lin.  vir.  cliff. 

42.  hort.  cliff.  185.  hort.  upf.  126. 

Laurocerafus.  Ger.  e/wr.  1603.  C<m.  Ar/.  t.  23. 
Cluf  Fiji.  1.  4.  Bauh.  hifi.  Rail  hifil  1 549.  Tcurnef. 
infi.  627.  Duham.  arb.  1.  t.  133. 

Cerafus  folio  la,urino.  Bauh.  pin.  450. 

£.  trapezuntina,  f.  Lauro-ceralus.  Park,  theat.  1518. 

f.  2.  parad.  401.  t.  399./.  6. 

Flowers  in  racemes ,  leaves  evergreen,  biglandular  at  the 
back.  '\ 

[10.  Prunus  elliptica. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  463.  Willd.  986.  'Ihunb.jap.  199. 
Flowers  in  racemes,  leaves  elliptic  Jerrate  Jmooth. 

11.  Prunus  paniculata. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  463.  Willd.  988.  Tkunb.jap.  100., 
Flowers  in  Jpr ending  panicles ,  leaves  ovate/ 

12.  Prunus  Mahaleb.  Perfumed  Cherry  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  678.  463.  Reich.  2.  485.  Willd. 

988.  Jacqu.  aufir.  3.  1 5.  ,p.  227.  deep,  evznz. 

//.  588.  Pollich  pal.  n.  466,,  Du  Roiharbecc.  2. 
182.  Krock.  file/,  n.  752,  Villars  dauph.  3.  533. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  177 9.  Plenck,  ic.  382.  Pallas 
r off.  1.  16. 

Cerafus  Mahaleb.  Mill.  dibf.  n.  4.  ZzTz.  w.  cliff.  43. 
hort.  cliff.  487.  hort.  upf.  125.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1.684. 
Duham.  arb.  1.  55. 

C.  fylveftris  amara,  Mahaleb  putata.  Bauh.  hifi.  1. 
227.  Z<m  hifi.  1549.  Tournef.  infi.  627.  Gatid. 
96. 

Cerafo  affinis.  Bauh.  pin.  45X 
Mahaleb.  CW.  epit.  91.  hifi.  1.  64.  Matth. 

I73* 

Macaleb  Gefneri.  Ger.  12 Jf.  1397. 

Machaleb  germanicum  &  fyria.cum.  Park,  theat. 

\q19.n.  4,  5.  /.  1518.  4,  5. 

Flowers  in  terminating  corymbs ,  leaves  ovate. 

13.  Prunus  armeniaca.  Apricock  or  Apricot  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  679.  Reich.  2.  485.  *  Willd.  989.  hort. 

cliff.  186.  upf.  124.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  169. 
Thunb.  jap.  200.  Plenck,  ic.  384.  Pallas  roff. 
16.  Duham.  arb.  1.  74.  t.  27.  fruit.  1.  135. 

/.  2. 

Armeniaca.  Mill.  diet.  Blackw.  t.  281. 

A.  Malus.  Matth.  242. 

A.  mala  f.  Mala  pnecocia  prifeorum.  Bauh.  hifi.  1. 
167.  Camer.  epit.  146. 

A.  mala  majora.  Bauh.  pin.  442.  Raiihifi.  1514. 

-  — &  nucleo  dulci.  Bauh.  pin.  442.  Knorr.del.i, 

t.  A.  2. 

A.  malus  major.  Ger.  1260.  1.  e/7/z/e.  1448.  1. 
Mala  Armeniaca  f.  praecocia.  Park,  parad.  579. 

|3.  A.  malus  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  442.  Ger.  1260.  2. 
emac.  1448.  2.  Matth.  243. 

A.  mala  minora.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  176.  ZA/  hifi. 
'S'3- 

Flowers Jeffile,  leaves  fubcordate. 

[14.  Prunus  fibirica.  Siberian  Apricot  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  679.  Reich.  2.  486.  Willd.  989.  Gmel. 
fib.  3.  172.  Pallas  r off.  1.  15.  /.  8.  Da  Zez 
harbecc.  2.  170. 

Armeniaca  betulas  folio  &  facie,  fru&u  exfucco.  Amm. 

ruth.  192.  a.  272.  t.  30. 

Flowers  fiffile,  leaves  ovate  oblong .] 

15.  Prunus  pumila.  Dwarf  Canadian  Cherry  Tree. 

Lin.  Jyfi ,  463.  Reich.  2.  486.  Willd'  990. 

75-  ddu  Roii  harbecc'.  2.  186,  Gron.  virg. , 
2.  76. 

Vol.  II. 
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Cerafus  canadenfis.  ilf///.  dibi.  n.  5.  /a-.  60.  /.  Zfi 
f.  2.-  Duham.  abb.  149.  n.  17. 

Flowers  Jubumbelled,  leaves  harrow-lanceolate i 

16.  Prunus  Cerafus.  Common  or  Cultivated  Cherry  Tree. 
Lin.fpec.  679.  Reich.  2.  ^6.  Willd.  991. 

124.  YA^d  «»£/.  213.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
455.  dwitf,  A/7.  526.  Blackw.  t.  449.  D« 
Roi  harbecc.  2.  \n q.  Pollich  pal.  n.  467.  Krock. 
file/,  n.  748.  Z/YAre  AzpA  3.  533.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1780.  Plenck,  ic.  378. 

Cerafus  foliis  ovato-lanceoiatis.  ZA.  wr.  "cliff.  43. 
Ar/.  upf.  125.  Duham.  arb.  2.  56. 

a.  Cerafus  (caproniana)  fativa  rotunda  rubra  &  acida. 
Bauh.  pin.  449.  Raiihifi.  1537. 

C.  vulgaris,  AfzY/.  dibl.  n.  I.  Ger.  13 19.  1.  er/z/e, 
1502.  Park,  theat.  1517.  i. 

T-he  common  Englifb  or  Rentifh  Cherry  Tree. 

C.  anglica.  Park,  parad.  571. 

Cerafa  acida  rubella.  YAz/A  A/?. 

P-  C.  (rofea)  hortenfis,  flore  rofeo.  Bauh.  pin.  450. 

.  y-  C.  (plena)  hort.  pleno  flore.  Bauh.  pih.\qo. 
Mill.  fig.  59.  /.  89./.  1,  Ger.  1321.  7,  8.  ez/z^e, 
1504. 

Doiible-fiowering  Cherry  Tree. 

C.  flore  pleno.  Bauh.  hifi.  Raiihifi.  1538. 

C.  flore  -multiplier.  Park,  parad.  402.  i.  40 3./.  1. 
L  C.  (dulcis).  Cerafa  alba  dulcia.  Bauh.  pin.  450. 
£.  Cerafa  (Juliana)  carne  tenera  &  aquofa.  fiauh. 
pin.  450. 

£.  C.  (auftera)  acidiflimo  fanguiheo  fuefco.  Bauh. 
pin.  4^0. 

jj.  C.  pumila.  Bauh.  pin.  450.  hifi .  1.  223.  ZAz 

hifi.  is 39- 

P.  fruticofa.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  17 1.  Pallas,  roff.  1.  19. 

f.  8.  B. 

The  Dwarf  Cherry  Tree . . 

3-.  C.  (avium)  racemofa  hortenfis.  Bauh.  pin.  450. 

C.  racernofa.  Ran  hifi.  1539. 

C.  hortenfis.  Mill.  dibl,.  n.  3. 

Umbels fubpeduncled,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate finooth  folded 
together.  ' '  \  Y.  hi  '  .  Y. 

17.  Prunus  avium.  Small-fruited  Cherry  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec:  680.  fyfi.  4631  Reich.  2.  487.  PVilld. 
991.  fl.  fUec.  n.  429;  mat.  med.  125.  Hudf.  angL 
213.7.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  456.  Smith,  brit. 
527,  r.  Light/,  f cot .  254.  dz'Y/A  hxoni  n.  445. 
Abbot ,  bedf.  107.  D/z  Ze/  harbecc.  2.  172. 
Pollich  pad.  fi.  468.  Krock.  Jilef.  n.  747.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  534.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1781.  -  Ludw. 
ebi.  t.  108.  Blackw.  t.  425.  Kniph.  cent.  5. 
zz.  73.  Zejpz.  AY.  Plenck,  ic.  377. 

Cerafus  fylveflris  frudtu  rubro.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  220, 
Radi  fyn.  463. 

a.  C.  nigra.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2.  Ger.  1323.  ii.  emac, 
.I5°5-  . 

Black  Cherry  Tree. 

C.  fylveftris  fru&u  nigro.  YAz/A  hifi,  1.  220. 

C.  major  ac  fylv.  frueftu  fubdulci,  nigro  colore  im> 
fitiente.  Bauh.  pin.  450. 

|3.  Corone  or  Coroun  Cherry.  Mill.  ditt. 

Umbels  Jeffile,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  pub'efeent  under¬ 
neath  folded  together. 

[18.  Prunus  penfylvanica.  Penfylvanian  or  Upright 
Cherry  Tree. 

Lirt.  Jyft.  463.  Willd.  992.  fuppl.  252.  Ait.  kew. 
2.  165.  Abbot,  georg.  t.  45. 

Umbels  fubfefiile  aggregate  many -flowered  at  length  pa- 
nicle-fhaped,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  finooth 
glandular  at  the  bafie. 

19.  Prunus  nigra.  Canadian  Black  Cherry  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  165.  Willd.  Jpec.  993. 

Umbels  Jeffile  Jolitary  few-flowered ,  leaves  deciduous  ovate 
acuminate,  petioles  biglandular .] 
o.  Prunus  domeftica.  Comriton  Plum  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  680.  fyfi.  463.  Reich.  2.  488.  Willdi 
9 95.  mat.  med.  125.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  234.  t.  85. 
hort.  cliff.  186.  upf.  124.  Smith ,  brit.  S'2']- 

Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  456.  Garin,  frubi.  2.  74. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  160.  Hall.  helv.  n.  107 9, 
Krock.  file/,  n.  749.  Villars  dauph.  3.  536.  Allion , 
pedem.  n.  1782.  Regn.  bot .  Plenck,  ic.  379. 
Ger.  1 3 1 1 .  1.  emac.  1497.  1. 
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Primus  communis  J.  IludJ.  angl.  212. 
p.  fativa.  FuchJ.  hift.  4°3*  Raii  hift.  i$lo. 
Blackw.  t.  309. 

P.  fylveftris  frudtu  majore.  Vaill.  far .  140. 

Prunus.  Bauh.  fin.  443*  Park,  iheat.  i$i2. 
Matth.  265.  Dodrfemft.  805. 

(3.  Pr.  damafcena.  The  Damcjcene,  Damajk  or  Damjon 
Plum. 

Pruna  majora  dilltia  &  parva  atro-caerulea.  Bauh. 
fin.  443.  n.  23.  Blackw.  t .  305.  Knorr.  del.  1. 
t.  P.  2.  Raii  hifi .  i  526.  1.  Park,  farad.  578. 

<y.  P.  hungarica. 

Pr.  magna  crafta  fubacida.  Bauh.  f  in.  443* 

S.  Pr.  juliana.  The  St.  Julian  Plum.  Mill.  diet.  n.  30* 

Pr.  oblonga  coerulea.  Bauh.  fin.  443.  _ 

£.  Pr.  pertigona.  The  Perdigro'n  Plum.  Mill.  did.  n.  7. 
The  Perdigon  plumme.  Park,  farad.  576. 

Pr.  nigra,  carne  dura.  Bauh.  fin.  443. 
pr.  cerea.  White  Imferial  Romm  Magnum  or  Mogul 

Plum. 

Pr.  colons  certe  ex  candido  In  luteum  palleicente. 
Bauh.  fin.  443;.  1  ■  :  ■ 

r.  Pr.  acinaria. 

Pr.  magna  rubra  rotunda.'  Bauh.  fin.  443* 

3-.  Pr.  maliformis. 

Fn  rotunda  flava  dulcia  mali  amplitudine.  Bauh. 
fin.  443. 

i.  Pr.  auguftana.  . 

Pr.  Augufto  maturefeentia  minora  &  aufteriora. 

Bauh.  fin.  443.  10. 

x,  Pr.  prsecox.  Primordian  Plum.  Mill.  did.  n.  1. 

Pr.  parva  prsccocia.  Bauh.  fin.  443. 
a.  Pr.  cereola.  Verdoch  or  Verdock. 

Pr.  parva  ex  viridi  fiavefeentia.  Bauh.  fin.  443. 
p.  Pr.  amygdalina. 

Pr.  amygalina.  Bauh.  fin.  443. 
v.  Pr.  galatenfis. 

Pruneoli  albi  oblongiufculi  acidi.  Bauh.  fin.  443. 

0.  Pr.  Brignola.  Brignole  Plum.  Mill.  diet',  n.  24. 

Pr.  ex  flavo  rufefeentia  mixti  faporis  gratiflima. 
Bauh.  fin.  443.  Raii  hift.  1526.  2. 

Peduncles  JuhJolitary,  leaves  lanceolate -ovate  convoluted , 
branches  without  thorns - 
21.  Prunus  infititia.  The  Bullace  Plum  Tree. 

Lin. /fee.  680.  Reich.  2.  489.  Willd.  996.  amoen. 
4/273.  HudJ.  angl.  212.  Smith ,  brit.  528. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  456.  Relh.  cant.  n.  356. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  444.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  165. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1081.  Krock.JileJ.  n.  750.  Villars 
daufh.  3.  536. 

Pr.  fylveftris  major.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift.  1528. 

Jyn.  462.  Duham.  arb.  a.  t.  41. 

Pruna  fylv.  praecocia.  Bauh.  fin.  444. 

«.  P.  fylv.  frutftu  majore  nigro.  Raii  Jyn.  ed.  2. 301. 

The  Black  Bullace  Tree.  Mill.  did.  n.  31. 

(3.  P.  fylv.  frutftu  majore  albo.  Raii  Jyn.  ed.  2.  302. 

The  White  Bullace  Tree.  Mill.  diet.  n.  32. 
y.  P.  lylv.  fru&u  rubro  acerbo  &  ingrato.  Raii  Jyn. 

■  ed.  2.  302. 

Peduncles  in  fairs,  leaves  lanceolate -ovate  convoluted 
villoje  underneath ,  branches  terminated  by  a  thorn. 

22.  Prunus  fpinofa.  Sloe  Plum  Tree  or  Black-thorn. 

Lin.Jfec.  681.  Reich.  2.  489.  Willd.  997.  hort. 
cliff.  186.  fl.Jtiec.  n.  432.  mat.med.  125.  Woodv. 
med.  hot.  233.  t.  84.  Hudf.  angl.  212.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  457.  Smith ,  brit.  528.  Light/.  Jcot. 
254.  Relh.  cant.  n.  358.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  447. 
Fi.  dan.  t.  926.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1080.  Neck, 
gallob.  214.  Du  Roii  harbecc.  2.  166.  Scof. 
Carr.,  n.  586.  Pollich  fal.  n.  469.  Krock.  JileJ. 
n.  751.  Villars  daufh.  3.  537.  Allion.  fedem. 
n.  178,3.  Duham.  arb.  2.  186.  Blackw.  t.  494. 
Regn.  lot.  Plenck,  ic.  380. 

P.  fylveftris.  Bauh.  fin.  444.  Tabern.  ic.  992.  Trag. 
hfi.  1016.  FuchJ.  hift.  404.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  193. 
Lome.  1.  51.  Matth.  26 6.  Dod.  femft.  753.  2. 
Lob.  obj.  595.  1.  Ger.  1313.  1,  2.  emac.  1497 .  5. 
Park,  theat.  1033.  Raii  hift.  152.7.  Jyn.  462. 
S.ttoSiu,;.  Theofhrafto. 

Spin  us.  Virgilio. 

Peduncles  folitary ,  leaves  lanceolate  Jmooth  branches 
thorny.  , 
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1*22.  Prunus  afpera. 

Jjn.jyft.  463.  Willd.  993.  Thunb.jaf.  201. 

Flowers  Jolit ary  terminating ,  ovate  Jerrate  rough , 

24.  Prunus  japonica. 

Lin.Jyft.  463.  994-  Thunb.  jaf.  201. 

Peduncles Jolit  ary ,  leaves  ovate  acuminate Jmooth ,  branches 
unarmed. 

25.  Prunus  glandulofa. 

Lin.Jyft.y63.  Willd.  994.  Thunb.jaf.  202. 

Peduncles  Jolit  ary,  leaves  oblong  glandular  -Jer  rate, 
branches  unarmed. 

26.  Prunus  incifa. 

Lin.Jyft.  4 63.  Willd.  994.  Thimb.  jaf.  202. 

Peduncles  Jolit  ary,  leaves  ovate  gajh-Jerrate  villoje , 
branches  unarmed. 

27.  Prunus  tomentofa. 

Lin.Jyft.  464.  Willd.  99$.  Thunb.jaf .  203. 

Peduncles  felitary,  leaves  ovate  tometitofte  underneath. 

28.  Prunus  proftrata. 

Billardiere  ic.Jyr.  1.  15.  /.  6.  Desjont.  atlant.  395. 
Willd.  Jfec.  997. 

P.  cretica  montana  minima  humifufa,  fiore  fuaveru- 
bente.  Tournef.  cor.  4 3. 

Amygdalus  incarta.  Pallas,  roff.  1.  13.  /.  7. 

Peduncles  in  fairs,  leaves  ovate  unequally  Jerrate  with¬ 
out  glands  tomentoje  underneath,  ft em  froftrate. 

29.  Prunus  ferotina. 

Willd. Jfec. '986.  arb.  239.  t.  5./.  2.  Ehrh.  Beitr. 

3.  20. 

P.  virginiana.  Mill.  did.  n.  3.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2. 
191. 

Flowers  in  looje  racemes,  leaves  deciduous  Jmfly  Jerrate , 
loweft  Jerratures •  glandular. 

30.  Prunus  dafyearpa. 

Willd. Jfec.  990.  tfnk  243.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  6.  p.  90. 
Flowers  Jeffile ,  leaves  ovate  acuminate  doubly  Jerrate ,  fe- 
tioles  glandular. 

31.  Prunus  femperflorens.  Everflowering  Cherry . 

Willd. Jfec.  992.  247.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  7.  f.  i 32. 

P.  ferotina.  Roth,  cataled.  1.  58. 

Cerafus  fativa  aeftate  continuo  florens  &  frugefeens. 
Duham.  arb.  1.  178.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  178. _ 

\  C.  fructu  ferotino,  cum  pediculo  longiori  foliato. 
TourneJ.  inft.  626. 

C.  racemofa.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  223. 

Flowers  in  racemes ,  calyxes  Jerrate,  leaves  ovate  Jerrate 
glandular  at  the  baje. 

32.  Prunus  pygmsea.  Pigmy  Plum. 

Willd. Jfec.  993.  arb.  2^. 

JJmbels  Jeffile  few-flowered,  leaves  elliftic  acute  biglan- 
dular  at  the  baje  Jmooth. 

33.  Prunus  cerafifera.  Myrobalan  Plum , 

Willd.  Jfec.  997.  arb.  250.  Ehrh.  Beitr.  4.  f.  if. 

Donnhort.  cant.  64. 

P.  domeftica  Myrobalan.  Lin.Jfec.  6 80.  Mill.  did. 

n.  if.  Park,  farad.  578.  Raii  hift.  1 5  27  •  3* 

P.  domeft.  c.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  164. 

P.  frudlu  rotundo  nigro-purpureo  dulci.  Bauh.  fin. 

444*  _  , 

P.  fr.  majori  rot.  rubro.  TourneJ.  inft.  622. 

Peduncles  Jolitary,  leaves  elliftic  Jmooth,  fruits  fendulous 
on  branches  almcft  deftitute  of  frickles. 

descriptions,  &c. 

Linneus  has  united  the  Bird  Cherry  or  Padus,  the 
Africot ,  the  Cherries,  and  the  common  and  Portugal 
Laurels,  with  the  Plums  in  the  fame  genus  Prunus. 
Mr.  Miller  has  treated  on  them-  feparately  under 
Padus,  Armeniaca,  Cerafus  and  Prunus ;  uniting  the 
Laurels  with  Padus.  Juffieu  leparates  Cerafus  and 
Armeniaca  from  Prunus  ■,  and  unites  Padus  and  the 
Laurels  with  the  former :  making  the  difference  to 
confift  only  in  the  fruit  or  drupe.] 

1.  The  common  Bird  Cherry  rifes  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  if  permitted  to  ftand,  will 
have  a  trunk  of  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
branches  grow  wide  and  fcattering,  and  are  covered 
with  a  purplifh  bark.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  alter¬ 
nate,  flightly  ferrate.  Flowers  in  long  loofe  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches.  Petals  white,  much 
lmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Cherrv.  Flowers  ranged  al- 
ternately,  each  on  a  fmall  pedicel :  they  have  a  ftrong 
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/cent,  which  is  very  difagreeable  to  moil:  pcrfons. 
They  appear  in  may,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
roundilh  fruit,  at  firft:  green,  afterwards  red,  but  when 
ripe  black ;  inclofing  a  roundifh  furrowed  Hone  or 
nut,  which  ripens  in  auguft. 

[The  flowers  are  in  leafy  racemes  below  the  leaves. 
The  petals  are  ferrate,  as  in  the  Prunus  virginiana, 
not  emarginate  as  in  the  Cherry*. 

According  to  Haller,  it  is  a  very  leafy  fhrub,  ten 
feet  in  height.  Leaves  foft  and  acuminate.  Petals 
fmall,  flaccid.  Stamens  from  twenty  to  thirty-three. 
Under  each  flower  a  wide  mucronate  brafte.  -  It 
differs  from  the  Cherry,  in  having  the  flowers  folitary, 
the  calyx  fhort  neither  reflex  nor  caducous,  and  the 
flone  rugged. 

Scopoli  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  ovate  and  fer¬ 
rate  ;  the  peduncles  fpreading  and  Ample ;  the  petals 
fubovate ;  the  calycine  teeth  reflex ;  the  ftamens  not 
more  than  twenty-four ;  the  germ  fmooth  in  the  villofe 
bottom  of  the  calyx. 

Branches  round,  even.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
obovate,  acuminate,  ferrate  with  the  ferratures  bent  in, 
veined,  fmooth,  fomewhat  glaucous,  having  an  acrid 
fmell  like  Rue.  Stipules  intrafoliaceous,  in  pairs, 
linear,  Aabciliate,  deciduous.  Racemes  from  the  bafe 
of"  the  year’s  fhoots,  folitary.  Ample,  nodding,  many- 
flowered,  fmooth,  leafy  at  the  bafe.  Petals  ferrulate. 
Fruit  black,  having  a  naufeous  taftek. 

Withering  obferves,  that  the  calyx  is  finely  ferrated 
as  well  as  the  petals,  and  at  the  bottom  within  is  befet 
with  numerous  woolly  hairs,  and  that  the  ftamens  are 
twenty-flve  in  number. 

Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods  and 
hedges ;  alfo  in  all  the  northern  and  temperate  part  of 
Ruffla  and  all  Siberia.  Common  in  the  north  of 
England,  as  about  Ingleborough  in  Yorkfhire,  in 
woods  by  the  Tees,  at  Pendeford  in  Staffordfhire,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Manchefter.  In  fome  parts  of 
Norfolk,  as  about  Watton  and  Dereham.  In  a  lane 
between  Temple  Mills  and  Epping  Foreft.  Frequent 
in  Scotland,  in  woods. 

The  Bird  Cherry,  Fowl  Cherry  or  wild  Clufter 
Cherry  Tree,  called  in  Scotland  Hag-berry,  which  is 
commonly  propagated  in  the  nurferies  as  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree  or  fhrub,  grows  well  in  woods,  groves  or 
ftelds,  but  not  in  a  moift  foil.  It  bears  lopping,  and 
fuffers  the  grafs  to  grow  under  it.  The  fruit  is  nau- 
feous,  but  bruifed  and  infufed  in  wine  or  brandy,  it 
gives  them  an  agreeable  flavour.  A  ftrong  decoition 
of  the  bark  is  ufed  by  the  Finlanders  to  cure  venereal 
complaints  ;  which  praitice  is  corroborated  by  the 
teftimony  of  M.  Broerland  in  the  Stockholm  aits. 
He  direits  Ax  ounces  of  the  dry,  or  eight  of  the  frefh 
bark  to  be  boiled  away  in  eight  pints  of  water  to  four : 
the  dofe  is  four  ounces  four  times  a  day.  It  cures  the 
(lighter  infeitions  alone,  and  combined  with  mercury 
facilitates  the  cure  in  feverer  ftages  of  die  difeafe.  A 
decoition  of  the  berries  is  fometimes  given  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  the  dyfentery.  The  wood  being  fmooth  and 
tough,  is  made  into  handles  for  knives  and  whips. 
Sheep,  goats  and  fwine  eat  it,  cows  are  not  fond  of  it, 
horfes  refufe  it1.  The  berries  are  much  fought  after 
by  birds,  and  though  very  naufeous  are  eaten  by  chil¬ 
dren  in  fome  places'".  In  Scotland  they  drink  an  in- 
fuflon  of  them  in  brandy".] 

2.  The  Red  Bird  Cherry,  commonly  called  in  the 
nuifery  gardens  about  London  the  Cornifh  Cherry, 
has  been  confounded  with  the  preceding,  but  when 
raifed  from  feed  it  always  retains  a  difference.  It  rifes 
with  a  ftraight  upright  ftem  more  than  twenty  feet 
high;  the  branches  are  fhorter,  and  clofer  together 
than  thofe  of  the  flrft,  and  naturally  form  a  regular 
head.  The  leaves  are  fhorter  and  broader, &and 
not  fo  rough.  The  flowers  grow  in  clofer  fhorter 
fpikes,  {landing  more  eredt.  The  fruit  is  larger,  and 
red  when  ripe.  It  flowers  a  little  later  than  "the  flrft 
fort,  namely  in  may  andjune;  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
auguft. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows  naturally  in  Armenia, 

1  Linn-  fpec.  k  Smith.  1  Withering. 

m  Ran  hift.  &  Linn.  fuec.  ”  Lightfoot. 
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whence  he  received  the  feeds  :  [its  native  place,  how¬ 
ever  is  doubtful.  It  appears  from  Furber’s  catalogue, 
that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  17240.] 

3.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  ftem  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  which  have  a 
dark  purple  bark.  Leaves  ovate,  alternate,  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks,  of  a  lucid  green,  flightly  ferrate,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  in  verdure  as  late  in  the  autumn  as  any  of  the 
deciduous  trees.  The  fruit  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
preceding,  is  black  when  ripe,  and  is  foon  devoured 
by  birds.  The  wood  is  beautifully  veined  with  black 
and  white,  and  will  polifh  well;  it  is  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  for  cabinet  work ;  as  is  alfo  the  flrft  fort, 
particularly  in  France,  where  it  is  called  Bois  de  Sair.te 
Lucie.  (See  n.  29.) 

[According  to  Linneus,  this  is  the  offspring  of  the 
common  Bird  Cherry,  but  the  warts  on  the  branches 
are  double  the  Aze.  There  are  two  pairs  of  glands  at 
the  top  of  the  petiole  in  front.  The  leaves  are  lefs 
netted  underneath  and  almoft  fmooth.  The  petals  are 
orbicular,  not  obovate.  The  fruit  is  four  times  as  big; 
not  red,  as  Linneus  fays  it  is,  but  like  the  common 
fort  firft  green,  then  red  and  finally  black p. 

Parkinfori  calls  it  the  Virginian  Cherry  Bay.  It  is 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  was  cultivated  here  in  1629,  as  appears 
from  Parkinfon’s  Paradifush  Willdenow  makes  the 
rubra  of  the  Kew  Catalogue  a  variety  of  this;  and 
his  own  rubra  a  variety  of  Prunus  Padus. 

4.  Branches  even.  Leaves  lefs  rigid  than  in  the 
others,  finely  ferrate,  green  on  both  Aides,  but  mani- 
feftly  villofe  to  the  touch,  and  ending  in  the  petiole  at 
the  bafe. 

Native  of  North  America1.] 

5.  This  feems  to  be  rather  a  fhrub,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  growth  here;  the  ftalk  does  not  rife 
more  than  three  feet  high,  but  fends  out  lateral 
branches  fpreading  on  every  fide,  covered  with  a 
brown  bark.  Leaves  alternate  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks,  near  two  inches  long  and  three  quarters  of  aa 
inch  broad,  with  fmall  acute  indentures  on  their  edges ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  continuing  their  verdure  all 
the  year. 

Native  of  South  Carolina,  whence  the  feeds  were 
fent  by  the  name  of  Baftard  Mahogany,  from  the 
colour  of  the  wood.  It  never  flowered  with  Mr.  Miller. 
[He  cultivated  it  in  1759,  and  it  is  now  found  to 
flower  in  may s. 

6.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies*. — Introduced  from 
Jamaica  in  17  84,  by  Matthew  Wallen,  Efq." 

7.  Trunk  covered  with  a  gray  fmooth  bark. 
Wood  very  hard  and  white.  Leaves  alternate,  two 
inches  long,  one  inch  and  a  half  broad  near  the  round 
bafe,  even,  fhining,  with  very  few  apparent  veins  on 
the  furfafce,  without  any  indentures  on  the  edges, 
pointed,  on  a  footftalk  one  third  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Flowers  white,  in  racemes  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Sloane’s  figure. — Native  of  Jamaica x,  and 
HifpaniolaL] 

8.  The  Portugal  Laurel  rifes  with  a  ftrong  tree-like 
ftem  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or  more,  fending  out 
many  branches  on  every  fide,  which  have  a  Alining 
purplifti  bark.  Leaves  on  ftiort  foot-ftalks,  of  a 
lucid  green,  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and 
half  broad  in  the  middle ;  they  are  fometimes  flightly 
ferrate,  but  generally  entire.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  long  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  white  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common 
Laurel.  Berries  oval,  pulpy,  at  firft  green,  then  red, 
and  when  ripe  very  dark  purple ;  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  Laurel,  and  narrower  at  the  end ;  enclofing  an 
oval  ftone,  like  that  of  the  Cherry,  but  more  pointed 
at  the  top. 

This  fhrub  flowers  in  June,  and  the  berries  ripen 
in  October :  thefe  Ihould  be  gathered  as  foon  as  they 
are  ripe,  otherwife  the  birds  will  devour  them. 

The  Portugal  Laurel  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
evergreen  fhrubs  which  we  have  in  our  plantations, 
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efpecially  when  it  is  planted  in  a  loofe  itioiffc  foil. 
The  branches  covered  with  a  bright  purple  bark,  the 
fhining  evergreen  leaves,  and  the  long  racemes  of 
white  flowers,  all  together  make  a  fine  appearance. 
Being  rarely  injured  by  the  fevereft  cold  of  our  win¬ 
ters,  there  is  hot  any  fhrub  which  better  deferves  our 
care  to  propagate. 

It  was  brought  to  England  from  Portugal,  but 
whether  it  is  a  native  of  that  country,  or  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  fome  other,  is  not  certain.  The  Portu- 
guefe  call  it  Azoureiro.  [According  to  the  Kew  ca¬ 
talogue,  it  is  a  native  of  Portugal  and  Madeira ;  and 
was  cultivated  in  1722,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fairchild, 
as  appears  from  Knowlton’s  manufcripts. 

9.  The  Common  Laurel  is  a  fhrub  fending  off  long 
fpreading  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown 
bark.  Leaves  elliptical  or  obovate,  {lightly  ferrate, 
alternate,  upon  ftrong,  fliort  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  on 
fhon  axillary  peduncles.  Calyx  ovate ;  fegments 
reflex,  pointed.  Petals  fmall,  white.  Filaments 
about  eighteen.  Fruit  refembling  a  black  cherry, 
both  in  its  external  and  internal  ftruCture \ 

It  differs  from  the  Portugal  Laurel  in  having  the 
twigs  and  petioles  green,  whereas  in  that  they  are 
reddifh  brown.  The  leaves  are  of  a  yellowifh  green, 
whereas  the  green  on  the  upper  furface  is  very  dark 
in  the  Portugal  Laurel  j  they  are  alfo  much  wider  in 
proportion  and  elliptical,  but  in  the  preceding  they 
are  rather  lanceolate ;  they  are  both  toothed  about  the 
edge,  but  the  Common  Laurel  more  flightly,  and  the 
ferratures  of  this  are  very  harfli  to  the  touch,  as  if 
they  had  prickles  at  the  end ;  the  veins  are  much 
more  prominent  at  the  back  of  the  leaves  in  the 
Common  Laurel ;  in  the  Portugal  Laurel  the  leaves 
are  commonly  repand  along  the  edge  ;  but  in  this 
they  are  flat  except  that  the  edge  is  a  little  bent  back. 
The  leaves  in  both  are  acuminate  but  end  bluntly,  and 
they  generally  bend  down  at  the  point.  The  young 
leaves  are  inclined  to  fold  together  upwards,  like  thofe 
of  the  Cherry,  in  the  Common  Laurel ;  but  in  the  Por¬ 
tugal  Laurel  they  are  revolute,  leaving  a  wide  longi¬ 
tudinal  hollow  above :  the  old  leaves  are  generally 
imperfeCt  at  the  end,  and  in  the  Common  Laurel  are 
fometimes  retufe  or  emarginate.  The  glands,  which 
are  oblolete,  are  placed  on  each  fide  the  midrib,  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  petiole. 

It  flowers  in  april,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Levant, 
of  Caucafus,  the  mountains  of  Perfia,  and  the  Crimea. 
Clufius  received  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1576 
from  David  Ungnad,  then  Ambaflador  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  at  Conftantinople,  and  afterwards 
Prefident  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Vienna,  with 
fome  other  rare  trees  and  fir  rubs,  all  of  jvhich  perilhed 
by  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  the  careleffnefs  of 
thofe  who  brought  them,  except  this  and  a  Horfe 
Cheftnut.  It  was  lent  by  the  name  of  Trabijon  cur- 
mafi ,  or  Date  of  Trebifond. 

Clufius  1  elates  that  the  plant  of  Laurel  was  almoft 
dead  when  it  arrived ;  he  put  it  into  a  ftove  exa&ly  as  it 
came,  in  the  lame  tub  and  earth ;  in  the  april  follow¬ 
ing  he  took  it  out,  cut  off  all  the  dead  and  withered 
branches,  and  fet  it  in  a  fhady  place  ;  in  the  autumn  it 
began  to  fhoot  from  the  root ;  he  then  removed  the 
living  part  into  another  tub,  anS'  took  great  care  of 
it :  when  it  was  advanced  in  growth,  he  laid  down  the 
branches,  which  took  root,  and  he  diftributed  the 
plants  among  his  friends  and  men  of  eminence.  Such 
was  the  origin,  in  Europe,  of  a  fhrub  now  become  fo 
common  every  where.  Clufius’s  plant  died  without 
flowering;  but  another  which  he  gave  to  Aicholtz 
flowered  in  may  1583;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
with  Joachim  Camerarius  at  Nurimbergh 

Parkinfon,  in  his  Paradifus,  publilhed  in  1629, 
fays  he  had  a  plant  of  the  Bay  Cherry,  as  he  calls  it, 
by  the  friendly  gift  of  Mafter  James  Cole  a  Merchant 
of  London  then  lately  deceafed,  a  great  lover  of  all 
rarities,  who  had  it  growing  with  him  at  his  country 
lioufe  in  Highgate,  where  it  had  flowered  divers 
times,  and  borne  ripe  fruit  alfo.  He  deferibes  Mafter 
Cole’s  as  a  fair  tree,  which  he  defended  from  the  bit- 
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ternefs  of  the  weather,  by  calling  a  blanket  over  the 
top  thereof  every  year,  thereby  the  better  to  pre- 
ferve  it. 

In  the  appendix  to  Gerarde’s  herbal  enlarged  by 
Johnfon,  publilhed  in  1633,  it  is  faid,  that  the 
Cherry  Bay  is  now  got  into  many  of  our  choice  Eng- 
lifh  gardens,  where  it  is  well  refpe&ed  for  the  beauty 
of  the  leaves,  and  their  lafting  or  continual  greennefs. 
Ray,  in  1688,  relates,  that  it  was  then  very  common 
in  Englifh  gardens  and  plantations,  that  it  flowered 
and  fruited  very  well,  was  very  patient  of  cold,  and 
braved  our  winters  even  in  an  expofed  fituation ;  that 
it  takes  readily,  is  of  quick  growth,  and  in  a  Ihort 
time  becomes  a  tree  of  tolerable  fize b. 

Laurel  leaves  have  a  bitter  ftyptic  tafte,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  flavour  refembling  that  of  bitter  almonds, 
or  other  kernels  of  the  drupaceous  fruits.  The  flow¬ 
ers  alfo  manifeft  a  fimilar  flavour.  The  powdered 
leaves  excite  fneeezing,  though  not  fo  ftrongly  as  to¬ 
bacco. 

The  kernel-like  flavour  which  the  frefh  leaves  im¬ 
part  being  generally  efteemed  grateful,  has  caufed 
them  to  be  ufed  for  culinary  purpofes,  in  cuftards, 
puddings,  blancmange,  &c.  and  as  the  proportion  of 
this  fapid  matter  of  the  leaf  to  the  quantity  of  milk  is 
commonly  inconfiderable,  probably  little  or  no  bad 
effeeft  may  be  produced.  Butfince  the  poifonous  qua¬ 
lity  of  the  Laurel  is  now  indubitably  proved,  the 
public  ought  to  be  cautioned  againft  its  internal  ufe. 

An  account  in  the  37th  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  by  Dr.  Madden  of  Dublin,  of  two  wo¬ 
men  being  poilbned  by  the  fimple  diftilled  water  of 
Laurel  leaves,  contain  the  firft  and  principal  proofs  of 
the  deleterious  effeCts  of  this  vegetable  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

In  addition  to  this  we  may  refer  to  the  unfortunate 
cafe  of  Sir  Theodofius  Bousihton,  whofe  death  in 
1780  was  occalioned  by  this  poifon :  but  in  his  cafe 
the  active  principle  of  the  Laurel  was  concentrated  by 
repeated  diftillations,  and  given  to  the  quantity  of  an 
ounce. 

To  brute  animals  this  poifon  is  almoft  inftantane- 
oufly  mortal,  as  amply  appears  by  the  experiments  of 
Madden,  Mortimer,  Nicholls,  Langrifh,  Vater,  Fon¬ 
tana  and  others.  Upon  human  fubjedls  its  adtion  is 
much  lefs  powerful. 

Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  the  fedative  power  of 
Laurocerafus  adts  upon  the  nervous  fyftem  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  manner  from  Opium  and  other  narcotic  fub- 
ftances,  whofe  primary  adtion  is  upon  the  animal 
fundtions ;  for  Laurocerafus  does  not  occafion  deep, 
nor  does  it  produce  local  inflammation,  but  feems  to 
adt  diredlly  upon  the  vital  powers.  Abbe  Fontana 
fuppofes  that  this  poifon  deftroys  animal  life  by  exert¬ 
ing  its  effedls  upon  the  blood ;  but  the  experiments 
and  obfervations  from  which  he  deduces  t^iis  opinion 
are  evidently  inconclufive. 

Though  this  vegetable  feems  to  have  efcaped  the 
notice  of  Stoerck,  yet  it  is  not  without  advocates  for 
its  medicinal  ufe.  Linneus  informs  us,  that  in  Swit¬ 
zerland  it  is  commonly  and  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  pulmo¬ 
nary  complaints.  Langrifh  mentions  its  efficacy  in 
agues ;  and  as  Bergius  found  bitter  almonds  to  have 
this  effedl,  we  may  from  analogy  conclude,  that  this 
power  of  Laurocerafus  is  well  eftablifhed.  Baylies 
found  that  it  poflefied  a  remarkable  power  of  diluting 
the  blood,  and  from  experience  recommended  it  in  all 
cafes  of  difeafe  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  too  denfe  a 
ftate  of  that  fluid ;  adducing  particular  inftances  of 
its  efficacy  in  rheumatifm,  althma,  and  fchirrous  af¬ 
fections.  Nor  does  this  author  feem  to  have  been 
much  afraid  of  the  deleterious  quality  of  Laurocerafus, 
for  he  diredts  a  pound  of  its  leaves  to  be  macerated  in 
a  pint  of  water,  and  from  thirty  to  fixty  drops  of  this 
liquor  to  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day c. 

10.  Stem  arboreous.  Branches  and  branchlets 
alternate,  knobbed,  dotted  with  white,  wrinkled, 
fmooth.  Leaves  on  the  branchlets  aggregate,  Mat¬ 
tered,  on  fhort  petioles,  bluntifh,  veined,  fpreading, 
a  finger’s  length.  Racemes  few-flowered.  Drupe 
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oblong,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  grape.  This  tree  is  faid 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Japan  by  the  Portugueze 
inftead  of  the  Olive. 

n.  Stem  arboreous,  wholly  fmooth.  Branches 
and  branchlets  alternate,  ereft.  Leaves  fcattered,  pe- 
tioled,  acute,  ferrate,  veined,  fmooth,  unequal,  from 
an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length  and  more.  Petioles 
eredt,  a  line  long.  Flowers  white,  in  a  wide  and  very 
fpreading  panicle ;  in  which  circumftance  it  differs 
from  the  Mahaleb  ;  as  alfo  in  having  fmaller  flowers, 
and  the  leaves  more  oblong,  attenuated  below;  and 
acutely  ferrate. — Native  of  Japan H. 

12.  Leaves  folded  together,  blunt,  crenate.  Sti¬ 
pules  crenate,  with  brown  teeth.  Corymb  convex. 
Bradtes  very  fhort,  very  blunt,  ferrate e. 

This  is  a  low  crooked  tree.  The  wood  is  red, 
Very  hard,  and  fweet-fcented.  Leaves  wide  and 
pointed,  approaching  to  thofe  of  the  wild  Pear. 
Flowers  white.  Fruit  black,  yielding  a  bitter  purple 
juice,  the  ftain  of  which  is  not  eafily  effaced ;  the 
ftone  is  fmooth,  round  and  a  little  flatted  on  the 
Hides;  inciofing  a  bitter  perfumed  kernel f.  Birds  are 
very  fond  of  this  fruit.  A  fragrant  and  pleafant 
diflilled  water  is  inside  from  both  leaves  and  flowers s*] 
The  wood,  on  account  of  its  agreeable  odour  is 
greatly  efteemed  by  the  French  for  making  cabinets 
and  other  furniture.  This  and  the  wood  of  the  Bird 
Cherry  are  often  confounded,  and  pafs  under  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Bois  de  Sainte  Lucie,  but  the  Bird  Cherry 
is  the  true  fort.  [Villars  however  calls  the  Mahaleb 
by  this  name. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
South  of  France  and  Piedmont,  Crim  Tartary  and 
every  where  on  Caucafus. — Cultivated  in  1714  by  the 
Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may h. 
Ray  calls  it  Rock  Cherry. 

Gerarde  fays,  that  cc  the  fruit  is  as  hard  as  a  bead 
<c  of  corail,  fomewhat  round  and  of  a  fhining  black 
tc  colour,  which  the  cunning  French  perfumers  do 
bore  through,  making  thereof  bracelets,  chains, 
<c  and  fuch  like  trifling  toys,  which  they  fend  into 
tc  England  fmeared  over  with  fome  odd  fweet  com- 
<c  pound  or  other,  and  here  fold  unto  our  curious 
<c  ladies  and  gentlewomen  for  rare  and  ftrange  Pome- 
<f  ambers,  for  great  fums  of  money.” 

J3*  The  Apricock  or  Apricot  is  fufficlently  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  broad  roundifh  leaves  drawh  to  a  point 
at  the  end,  fmooth,  glandular  at  the  bale  in  front, 
where  they  are  fometimes  flightly  cordate,  and  un¬ 
equal,  that  is,  one  fide  longer  than  the  other ;  the 
edge  is  finely  ferrate ;  the  petiole  is  from  half  an  inch 
to.  an  inch  in  length,  commonly  tinged  with  red, 
LinneUs  remarks,  that  the  vernant  leaves  are  convo¬ 
luted,  that  is,  not  folding  flat  together  like  thofe  of 
the  Cherry,  but  rolling  upwards  more  or  lefs ;  the 
leaves  of  many  Apricot  trees  have  a  difpofition  to 
this  at  all  times.  The  flowers  are  feflile,  white  tinged 
with  the  fame  dufky  red  that  appears  on  the  petioles. 
The  fruit  is  round,  yellow  within  and  without,  firmer 
than  Plums  and  moft  Peaches,  inciofing  a  fmooth 
compreffed  ftone,  refembling  that  of  the  Plum. 

Parkinfon,  more  than  a  century  before  Linneus 
affirmed,  that  “  the  Apricocke  is  without  queftion  a 
‘c  kind  of  Plumme.  And  yet,”  fays  he,  “  becaule 
“  of  the  excellency  of  the  fruit,  and  the  difference 
<c  therein  from  all  other  Plummes,  I  have  thought  it 
meete  to  entreate  thereof  by  itfelfe. 

“  The  Apricocke  rifeth  up  to  a  very  great  height, 
having  a  great  ftemme  or  body,  and  likewife  many 
great  armes  or  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
barke :  the  leaves  are  large,  broad,  and  almoft 
round,  but  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  finely  dented 
about  the  edges :  the  flowers  are  white,  as  the 
“  Plumme  tree  bloflomes,  but  fomewhat  larger,  and 
rounder  fet :  the  fruit  is  round,  with  a  cleft  on  the  j 
<c  one  fide,  fomewhat  like  unto  a  Peach,  being  of  a 
yellowifh  colour  as  well  on  the  infide  as  outfide,  of 
a  firme  or  faft  fubftance,  and  dry  not  overmoift  in 
the  eating,  and  very  pleafant  in  tafle,  containing 
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tc  within  it  a  broad  and  fiat  ftone,  fomewhat  rouria 
cc  and  fmooth,1  not  rugged  as  the  Peach  ftone,  with  a 
“  pleafant  fweet  kernell,  and  is  ripe  almoft  with  oiir 
tc  firft  or  earlieft  Plummes,  and  thereof  it  took  the 
u  name  of  PracokA 

It  is  not  certain  of  what  Country  this  fruit-tree  is  a 
hatlve.  It  undoubtedly  came  into  Europe  from  fome 
part  of  Afia,  and  by  its  name  of  Maltis  Arhreniaca 
was  fuppofed  to  originate  frbm'  Armenia.  Thunberg 
defcribes  it  as  a  very  large,  fpreading,  branching  tree 
in  Japan ;  Grofief  Fays  that  it  covers  the  barren  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  weft  of  Pekin.  Pallas,  that  it  is  Com¬ 
monly  wild  on  the  whole  tradl  of  Caucafus. 

Parkinfon  gives  us  the  following  varieties  as 
known  in  1629. 

1.  The  great,  which  fome  call  the  long  Apricocke;  the 
greateft  and  faireft  of  all  the  reft. 

2.  The  fmaller  of  fmall  round  Apricocke. 

3-  The  white  Apricocke,  hath  his  leaves  more  folded 
together  :  it  beareth  but  feldom  and  very  few,  more 
white,  without  any  red  when  ripe. 

4.  The  Mafcoline  hath  2  finer  green  leaf  and  thinner,; 
and  beareth  very  feldom  any  ftore  of  fruit,  which 
differeth  in  nothing  from  the  firft,  but  that  it  is  a 
little  more  delicate. 

5.  The  long  Mafcoline  hath  his  fruit  growing  a  little 
longer,  and  differeth  in  nothing  elfc. 

6.  The  Argier  is  a  fmaller  fruit  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  yellow,  but  as  fweet  and  delicate  as  any  of  thenar 
having  a  b'laekifh  ffone  within  it,  little  bigger  than  a 
Lacure  Cherry-ftone ;  this  with  many  other  forts 
John  T radefcantC  brought  with  him  returning  from 
the  Argier  voyage,-  Whither  he  went  voluntary  with 
the  fkete,  that  went  againft  the  Pyrates  in  the  years 
1620. 

Rea,  in  1702,  has  only  the  Algier,  MaTculine, 
Long,  White,  Orange,  and  Great  Roman.] 

Millef  has  the  following: 

1.  The  Mafculine  Apricot, 

a.  The  Orange. 

3.  The  Algier. 

4.  The  Roman. 

5.  The  Turkey. 

6.  The  Breda. 

7.  The  B  ruffe  Is. 

1.  The  Mafculine  is  the  firft  ripe  of  all  the  Apri¬ 
cots  ;  it  is  a  fmall  roundifh:  fruit  of  a  red  colour  to¬ 
wards  the  fun ;  as  it  ripens,  the  colour  fades  to  a 
greeniln  yellow  Oft  the  other  fide it  has  a  very  quick 
high  flavour.  The  tree  is  very  apt  to  be  covered  with 
flowers,  but  as  they  come  out  early  in  the  fpring,  they 
are  frequently  deftroyed  by  the  cold,  unlefs  the  trees 
are  covered  to  protedt  them. 

2.  The  Orange  is  the  next  ripe ;  this  fruit  is  much 
larger  than  the  former,  and  as  it  ripens  changes  to  a 
deep  yellow  colour.  The  flefh  being  dry  and  not 
high  flavoured,  it  is  better  for  tarts  and  preferving 
than  for  eating  raw. 

3.  The  Algier  is  the  next  in  feafion ;  this  is  of  an 
oval  fliape,  a  little  compreffed  on  the  fides-j  it  turns 
to  a  pale  yellow,  or  ffraw-colour,  when  ripe ;  the  flefh 
is  high  flavoured,  and  very  full  of  juice. 

4.  The  Roman  is  the  next  ripe ;  this  is  a  larger 
fruit  than  the  former,  and  not  compreffed  fo  much  on 
the  Tides ;  the  colour  is  deeper,  and  the  flefh  is  not  fo 
moift  as  the  former. 

5.  The  Turkey  Apricot  is  yet  larger  than  either  of 
the  former,  and  of  a  globular  figure ;  the  fruit  turns 
to  a  deeper  colour  than  the  former ;  the  flefh  is  firmer* 
and  drier  than  thofe  of  the  two  preceding. 

6.  The  Breda  Apricot  (as  it  is  called  from  its  be¬ 
ing  brought  from  thence  into  England)  was  originally 
brought  from  Africa;  this  is  a  large  roundifh  fruit; 
changing  to  a  deep  yellow  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh  is  foft, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  deep  Orange  colour  within 
fide ;  the  ftore  is  rounder  and  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  forts :  this  is  the  beft  Apricot  we  have,  and 
when  ripened  on  a  ftandard,  is  preferable  to  all  other 
kinds. 

7.  The  Bruffels  is  the  lateft  ripe  of  all  the  Apricots, 
for  when  it  is  planted  againft  a  wall,  ft  is  generally  the 
beginning  of  auguft  before  it  is  ripe,  unlefs  when  it 
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is  planted  to  a  full  fouth  afpeft ;  which  is  what  fhould 
not  be  praftifed,  becaufe  the  fruit  is  never  well  tailed 
which  grows  in  a  warm  expofure.  This  fruit  is  of  a 
middling  fize,  rather  inclining  to  an  oval  figure  3  red 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  with  many  dark  fpots,  and 
of  a  greenifh  yellow  on  the  other  fide ;  the  fiefh  is 
farmland  of  a  high  flavour;  the  fruit  often  cracks 
before  it  is  ripe.  This  is  commonly  preferred  to  the 
former  fort  by  moft  people,  but  when  the  other  is 
planted  as  a  ftandard,  the"  fruit  is  fuller  of  juice,  and 
of  a  richer  flavour  than  this. 

[Duhamel  enumerates  ten  varieties. 

1.  Abricot  precoce,  orhatif  mulque.  t.  1.  Mafculine. 

2.  A.  blanc,  or  A.  peche.—  A  variety  of  the  foregoing. 

3.  A.  commun.  t.  2. 

4.  A.  Angoumois.  t.  3. 

5.  A.  de  Hollande,  or  Amande-Aveline,  t.  4. 

6.  A.  de  Provence,  t.  4.  f.  P. 

7.  A.  de  Portugal,  t.  5. 

8.  A.  violet. 

5.  A.  Alberge. — The  feeds  of  this  will  produce  the 
the  fame  fruit,  or  with  very  little  variation ;  and  is 
the  only  one  which  will  do  fo. 

10.  A  de  Nancy,  t.  6. 

The  induftry  of  modern  gardeners  is  fuch,  and  the 
love  of  novelty  fo  great,  that  new  varieties  are  conti¬ 
nually  adding  to  our  collections  of  fruits.  Thus 
among  Apricots,  the  Mafculine  is  fubdivided  into  the 
Early  White  and  the  Early  Red.  We  have  the 
Temple  Apricot,  ripe  in  the  middle  of  auguft.  The 
Moor-Park ,  Peach ,  Dunmore  or  Anjon,  a  large  fruit, 
fiat-fhaped,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  very  high 
flavoured,  &c. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  variety  of  double- bloffomed 
Apricot-trees,  which  they  plant  on  little  mounts  in 
their  gardens,  and  have  a  beautiful  effeCt  in  the  fpring. 
They  have  alfo  dwarf  trees,  which  are  placed  for 
ornament  in  their  apartments,  where  they  flower  du¬ 
ring  the  winter. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  fruiting  Apricots  in 
China :  and  from  the  wild  tree,  whofe  fruit  has  little 
pulp,  but  a  large  kernel,  they  extraCt  a  great  quantity 
of  oil,  fuperior  to  that  produced  from  Walnuts.  The 
barren  mountains  to  the  weft  of  Pekin,  are  covered 
with  thefe  trees. 

The  Chinefe  not  only  preferve  the  fruit  of  the 
Apricot  both  wet  and  dry,  but  make  lozenges  from 
the  clarified  juice,  which  diffolved  in  water,  yield  a 
cool  refrelhing  beverage1. 

The  young  Ihoots  yield  a  fine  golden  cinnamon 
colour  to  wool. 

It  appears  from  Turner’s  herbal,  which  is  our  ear- 
lieft  botanical  authority,  that  the  Apricot  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1562  k.  But  in  the  Remembrances  for 
Mafter  S.  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  1582,  it  is  affirmed 
that  the  Abricot  was  procured  out  of  Italy  by  a  French 
prieft,  one  Wolfe,  Gardiner  to  King  Henry  VIII.1 

This  fruit  feems  to  have  been  known  in  Italy 
in  the  time  of  Diofcorides  under  the  name  of  Pre¬ 
toria — Af/tAEnaxa,  PojtAajffh  IJgxixoxuz,  which  is  only 
Prascocia  in  Greek  characters.  The  modern  Greeks 
have  corrupted  it  to  B^ixoxxicx,  whence  the  Tufcan 
name  Bacochem,  and  our  Englifh  Apricock.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  fruit,  when  firft  introduced  might 
be  called  A  Precox,  from  the. Latin;  and  our  illiterate 
people  imagining  the  laft  fy liable  to  be  cocks ,  con¬ 
cluded  the  word  to  be  of  the  plural  number,  and  a 
not  to  be  the  article,  but  part  of  the  word ;  and  fo 
pronounced  it  Apr e cocks ,  and  thence  formed  Aprecock 
and  Apricock n.  Bradley  fays,  that  coming  from 
Epirus  the  fruits  were  called  Mala  Epirotica.  Mor¬ 
timer  derives  it  from  apricus.  When  the  prefent  or¬ 
thography  from  the  French  Alricot  was  eftablifned,  I 
cam>  i  precifely  fay.  I  find  Apricot  fo  far  back  as 
Plat’s  Garden  of  Eden  in  1660,  but  in  no  other  old 
book.  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  French  Gardiner,  1658, 
and  in  his  Kalendarium  Hortenfe,  follows  the  French 
orthography  precifely.  Mafc all  in  15751125  Abricot e 

1  Grofier.  k  Hort.  kew. 

1  Voyages,  2.  161.  edit.  1599.  “  Matthiolus,  247.  ed,  1565. 

*  Martyn’s  note  in  Virg.  Eel.  2.  v.  51. 
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and  Ahrycpte.  Googe  in  i577  ^as  Abricccs  and  Ab)i~ 
cottes.  All  evidently  approximating  to  the  P  ranch* 
None  of  thefe  are  original  works. 

Gerarde,  in  1 597,  writes  Aprecocke  or  Ahrecocke s 
both  with  and  without  the  final  e,  and  alfo  Aprsccx. 
Parkinfon  in  1629  has  Apricockes.  And  finee  that 
time,  the  prevailing  orthography  has  been  Apricock , 
till  very  lately.  We  find  it  fo  in  the  two  Oxford  cata¬ 
logues  of  1648  and  1658  ;  in  Plat’s  Garden  or  Eden, 
1660,  as  well  as  Apricot ;  in  Ray’s  Hiltory,^  1688  ; 
in  Rea’s  Flora,  1702.  Mr.  Miller  himfelf  m  1743 
followed  this  orthography.  Profeffor  John  Martyn  in 
1749  fpeaks  of  it  as  being  then  commonly  written  fo ; 
and  even  in  1764,  Juftice  in  his  Britifh  Gardener 
writes  Apricock: 

14.  This  tree  differs  very  little  from  the  preceding ; 
in  particular  the  leaves  are  very  much  alike,  except 

/  that  in  this  they  are  very  long-pointed  at  the  end. 
The  flowers  are  as  it  were  calyclecl  by  the  bud,  which 
confifts  of  imbricate  teftaceous  fcalelets,  ciliate  at  the 
edge ;  but  this  is  the  cafe  in  our  common  fort  of 
Apricot  It  grows  only  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
may  perhaps  only  be  a  variety  from  climate  and 
fituation. 

Native  of  Tranfalpine  Dauria  in  the  empire  of 
Ruflia,  where  the  north  fide  of  the  mountains  in  may, 
is  covered  with  the  purple  flowers  of  Rhododendron 
dauricum ;  and  the  fouth  fide,  with  the  white  and 
rofe-coloured  flowers  of  this  dwarf  tree.  The  fruit  is 
juicelefs,  acerb  or  aufterely  acid,  and  eafdy  parts  in 
two;  and  contains  a  bitter  kernel0.  Pallas  fays  that 
P.  Armeniaca  has  a  Angle  gland  on  the  petiole,  which 
this  has  not,  and  that  the  lowed  ferrature  on  each  fide 
is  often  glandular.] 

15.  This  ili-rub  feldom  rifes  more  than  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  flender  brandies  near 
the  ground ;  thefe  are  covered  with  a  recldifh  brown 
bark.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  whitifh  underneath 
and  light  green  above.  The  flowers  come  out  two  or 
three  together  at  each  joint,  the  whole  length  of  the 
branches,  on  long  flender  peduncles.  Petals  much 
narrower  than  thofe  of  the  common  Cherry.  Fruit 
red,  acid.  It  flowers  in  may,  and  the  fruit  ripens  in 
july.  It  was  fent  to  Mr.  Miller  from  Paris,  under 
the  name  of  Ragouminier ,  as  it  is  called  in  Canada, 
where  it  is  a  native p.  [He  therefore  cultivated  it  in 
1756k 

According  fo  Linneus,  it  is  a  fhrub  of  the  fame 
feature  with  Amygdalus  nana ;  the  root  is  creeping ; 
the  branches  rod-like  and  purple  ;  the  leaves  under¬ 
neath  glaucous  or  pale ;  the  proper  peduncles  one- 
flowered  by  threes  from  the  lateral  buds r. 

16.  The  Common  Cherry  tree  has  afh-coloured, 
finning,  roundifh  branches.  Leaves  petioled,  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  unequally  ferrate, 
veined ;  the  younger  ones  folded  together  flat  and 
more  or  lefs  pubefeent  underneath.  Stipules  toothed, 
glandular.  Umbels  ieaflefs,  few-flowered,  nodding. 
Calyx  reflex.  Petals  white.  Drupe  red,  acius. 

Leaves  biglandular;  leafing  and  flowering,  buds 
diftinCt,  the  former  terminating,  the  latter  from  the 
fide -of  the  branches;  ftamens  ni#fc-  than  twenty-four 
or  near  thirty.  It  differs  from  the  plum  in- having  the 
ftone  nearly  globular,  with  the  kernel  cf  the  fame 
ftiapeh 

Native  of  Afia  and  Europe.  It  derives  the  Greek 
names  Kipacro?  and  K ipatna,  the  Latin  Cerajus ,  and  tne 
modern  names  Cherry ,  Cerifier,  &c.  from  a  town-  in 
Pontus  called  Cerafus,  whence  Luctillus  is  find  tty  have 
introduced  it  into  Italy,  after  he  had  fobdued  Mithri  - 
dates.  This  however  muft  be  underflood  of  the  cul¬ 
tivated  Cherry;  for  the  tree  in  its  wild  flate  was  in 
Europe  antecedent  to  the  time  of  Lucudus  u. 

-  The  Cherry  loves  a  fandy  foil  and  an  elevated  firu- 
ation.  The  gum  that  exiudes  from  it  is  equal  to  Gum 
Arabic.  Id  v  felquift  relates,  that  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  men,  during  a  fiege,  were  kept  aftve  for  near  two^ 
months,  without  any  other  fuftenance,  than  a  little  of 

0  Pallas.  ,P  Mill.  fig.  *  Hort.  kew. 

r  Linn.  mant.  5  Smith.  1  Scop.  Sc  Kailer. 

u  Rap  Lift.  ! 
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this  gum  taken  fometimes  into  the  mouth,  and  buf¬ 
fered  gradually  to  diffolve.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
tough,  and  ufed  by  the  turner,  and  for  making  chairs, 
being  flained  to  imitate  mahogany.  It  is  the  original 
flock  from  which  molt  of  the  cultivated  forts  are  de¬ 
rived. 

Ray  mentions  the  common  Wild  Cherry  with  a  red 
fruit ;  the  lead  wild  Heart  Cherry-tree,  in  Lancafhire, 
Chelhire  and  Weftmoreland  ;  and  the  wild  northern 
Cherry-tree  with  fmall  late-ripe  fruit,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tees  near  Bernard-caflle  in  Durham. 

The  varieties  of  eatable-  Cherries  enumerated  by 
Parkinfon  in  1629  are  the  following  : 

1.  The  Englifh  Cherry,  red,  of  a  middling  fize,  and  a 
pleafant  fweet  take,  fomewhat  tart  withall. 

2.  The  Flanders  Cherry,  fomewhat  larger,  and  fweeter, 
and  not  fo  four. 

3.  The  Early  Flanders,  almoft  as  foon  ripe  as  the  May 
Cherry,  and  of  many  falfe  knaves  fold  for  it. 

4.  The  May  Cherry. 

5.  The  Arch-duke’s  Cherry,  one  of  the  faired  and  bed 
we  have,  red,  a  little  more  long  than  round,  and 
fomewhat  pointed  at  the  end. 

6.  The  Ounce  Cherry,  or  Amber  :  pale  yellowifh  red  ; 
wfith  a  great  broad  leaf. 

7.  The  great  leafed:  probably  not  different  from  the 
preceding. 

8.  The  true  Gafcoign  :  late  ripe,  large,  white  fpotted  : 
a  fit  dock  to  graft  May  Cherries  upon. 

9.  The  Morclio — (fo  called  from  the  juice  beipg  like 
that  of  the  Mcrus  or  Mulberry.) 

10.  The  Hartlippe,  fo  called  from  the  place  where  the 
bed  of  this  kind  are  nurfed  up,  between  Sittingbourn 
and  Chatham :  this  is  the  bilged  of  our  Englifh 
kinds. 

11.  The  fmaller  Lacure  or  Hart  Cherry  :  blackifh  when 
full  ripe,  and  fmaller  than  the  next. 

12.  The  great  Lacure  or  Hart  Cherry twice  as  great 
the  former,  and  of  a  reddifh  black  colour,  firm  and 
reafonably  fweet.  Some  call  the  White  (n.  8.)  the 
White  Hart  Cherry. 

13.  The  Luke  Wardes  :  dark  red. 

14.  The  Corone  :  deep  red.  (Not  our  Corone.) 

15.  The  Urinall:  long  and  round,  reddifh. 

16.  The  Agriott  (from  the  French  aigre)  :  fmall,  deep 
red,  late  ripe  :  iliarp,  pleafant  and  wholefome,  both 
frelh  and  dried. 

17.  The  Biguarre  :  pale  red  fpotted  with  white. 

The  Morocco  :  big,  long  and  round,  firm,  having  a 
long  dark  purple  dalle ;  juice  blackifh,  red  and 
pleafant :  perhaps  not  different  from  the  Morello. 

19.  The  Naples;  thought  to  be  the  fame. 

20.  The  White  Spandh  :  white  with  fome  rednefs,  firm, 
late ;  dalk  long  and  done  large. 

'll.  Flanders  cluder. 

22.  Wild  or  bird’s  cluder. 

23.  Soft-fhelled  :  fmall  and  red,  with  a  tender  done. 

24.  John  Tradefcant’s,  commonly  fold  for  the  Arch¬ 
duke’s  :  large,  deep-coloured  and  a  little  pointed. 

25*  Baccalaos  or  Newfoundland  :  fmall  and  pale  red. 

26.  Long  cluder:  is  Prunus  Padus. 

27.  The  Cullen  (Cologn)  :  dark  red. 

28.  The  great  Hungarian  Cherry  of  Z warts,  like  the 
Morello,  but  larger,  fairer,  and  bears  more  abun¬ 
dantly  :  deep  red,  very  fweet,  and  meafuring  four 
inches  round. 

29.  The  Cameleon  or  changeable  Cherry,  with  fruit  of 
many  forms. 

30.  The  great  Rofe  or  double-blofi'omed  Cherry. 

31.  The  leffer  ditto. 

32.  The  dwarf  Cherry. 

33.  The  great  bearing  Cherry  of  Mader  Millen  :  large 
and  red ;  a  great  bearer. 

34.  The  long  finger  Cherry:  long  and  round. 

Mr.  Ray’s  catalogue  in  1688,  contains  : 

1.  The  May  Cherry,  fo  called  from  its  being  ripe  in  the 
month  of  may. 

2.  The  Duke  Cherry. 

3.  The  Arch-duke  Cherry. 

4.  The  Flanders  Cherry. 

5.  The  Red  Heart  Cherry, 

6.  The  Bleeding  Heart. 


7.  The  Naples, 

8.  The  Carnation, 

9.  The  Amber., 

10.  The  Purple. 

11.  The  Black  Orleans. 

12.  The  common  Black  Cherry. 

13.  Luke  Ward’s  Cherry. 

14.  The  Cluder  Cherry. 

15.  The  Dwarf  Cherry. 

16.  The  Morello  Cherry.  ' 

Rea  in  1702.  has  the  following—^ 

1.  The  May. 

2.  The  early  Flanders. 

3.  The  later  Flanders. 

4.  The  Flanders  Cludef. 

5.  The  Great  bearing  or  preferying, 

6.  The  Morello. 

7.  The  Arch-duke. 

8.  The  Carnation. 

9.  The  Luke  ward. 

10.  The  Black  Heart. 

11.  The  Black  Cherry  of  Orleance. 

12.  The  Black  Spanifh. 

13.  The  Bleeding  Heart; 

14.  The  Prince  Royal. 

15.  The  Portugal. 

16.  The  King’s. 

17.  Corone. 

18.  Biguar. 

19.  White  Spanifh. 

26.  AmbeR 

21. -  Red  Heart. 

22.  Hungarian. 

23.  Ciliegi  Birrieloni.- 

24. -  Dwarf] 

Mr.  Miller’s  lift  contains— 

1.  The  common  or  Kentifn  Cherry,  from  which  he 
fays  it  is  fuppofed,  mod  of  the  varieties  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  gardens  have  been  railed  ;  though  he 
is  very  doubtful  of  it ;  the  differences  in  the  fize  and 
fhape  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  fhoots  of  the  trees 
being  very  great. 

2.  The  early  May  Cherry,-  which  is  the  fird  ripe,  and 
therefore  a  place  may  be  given  it,  where  there  is 
room. 

3.  The  May  Duke.  This  ripens  next:  it  is  a  larger 
fruit,  and  more  valuable. 

4.  The  Arch-duke  comes  after  the  May  Duke,  and  if 
permitted  to  hang  till  it  is  ripe,  is  an  excellent  Cherry. 
It  fliould  not  be  gathered  before  midfummer,  and  may 
hang  a  fortnight  longer,  even  near  London,  where  it 
ripens  a  fortnight  fooner  than  in  places  forty  miles 
didant.  Againd  a  north  wall,  this  fruit  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  till  augud. 

5.  The  Fie  mi-flu 

6.  The  Red  Eleart. 

7.  The  White  Heart. 

8.  The  Black  Heart; 

9.  The  Amber  Heart.  , 

10.  The  Ox  Heart. 

11.  The  Lukeward.  A  good  beater,  and  a  very  good 
fruit,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  will  do  well  in  dandards. 

12.  The  Carnation.  Valuable  for  coming  late:  very 
firm  and  flefhy,  but  not  the  bed  bearer  :  it  will  ripen 
very  v/ell  on  efpaliers. 

13.  The  Elertfordfhire  Heart :  firm  and  well  flavoured  ; 
does  not  ripen  earlier  than  the  end  of  july  or  the 
beginning  of  augud; 

14.  The  Morello:  generally  planted  againd  a  north 
wall,  and  ufed  for  preferving ;  but  in  a  better  afpefil, 
and  differed  to  hang  till  ripe,  is  a  very  good  fruit  for 
the  table.  On  a  S.  W.  wall  the  fruit  will  ripen  per¬ 
fectly  by  the  middle  of  augud. 

15.  The  Bleeding  Heart, 

16.  The  large  Spanifh  Cherry,  nearly  allied  to  the  Duke, 
of  which  it  leems  to  be  only  a  variety,  and  ripens 
foon  after  it. 

17.  The  yellow  Spanifh  Cherry  ;  of  an  oval  fhape  and 
an  amber  colour:  it  ripens  late,  is  fweet  but  not  of 
a  rich  favour,  and  is  but  a  middling  bearer. 

18.  The  double-flowered,  propagated  foiely  for  orna- 
■  rnent. 

[Other 
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[Other  varieties  are  continually  adding  to  thefe,  dif¬ 
fering  little  from  the  preceding,  as — 

19.  Harrifon’s  Duke  Cherry, 
ao.  Crown  Heart  Cherry. 

21,  Turkey,  &c. 

It  is  commonly  aflerted  that  Cherries  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 
Mr.  Gough,  in  his  topography,  fays  it  is  fuppofed  that 
they  were  brought  from  Flanders  into  Kent  by  Richard 
Haines,  fruiterer  to  that  monarch.  But  we  certainly 
had  them  l'ooner.  We  have  no  proof  indeed  that 
England  was  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  Cherries  and 
other  fruits  of  warmer  climates  ;  or  that  they  were 
here  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueft,  or  during 
fome  centuries  after  it.  A  diligent  and  ingenious  an¬ 
tiquary  has  however  dilcovered  written  evidence  which 
clearly  fhows,  that  before  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury,  the  hawkers  in  London  were  wont  to  expofe 
Cherries  for  fale  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  now  done 
early  in  the  feafon.  Lydgate,  in  the  following  lines 
from  his  poem  called  Lick-penny ,  cited  by  Mr.  Warton, 
in  the  Hiftory  of  Englilh  Poets,  vol.  2.  p.  367. 
fays 
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“  Hot  pefcode  own  (one)  began  to  cry, 

“  Straberys  rype,  and  cherries  in  the  ryfe.” 


That  is,  remarks  Mr.  Warton,  he  cried  hot  peas, 
ripe  ftrawberries,  and  cherries  on  a  bough  or  twig : 
rice  or  ris,  being  properly  a  long  branch,  and  the 
word  is  {till  fo  uied  in  the  weft  of  England. 

The  tradition  therefore  refpefiing  Haines’s  having 
originally  planted  Cherry-trees  at  Teynham,  may 
either  mean  that  he  was  the  firft  perfon  who  reared  a 
Cherry  orchard,  or  that  he  firft  introduced  fome  par¬ 
ticular  Cherry,  perhaps  that  which  vre  call  the  Flemifii 
Cherry x,  if  we  had  it  not  earlier. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  improbable,  confidering  the 
magnificence  of  the  times,  and  our  intimate  connec¬ 
tion  with  France  and  Flanders,  from  the  conqueft  to 
the  deftructive  contentions  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter,  that  we  fhould  not  have  imported  fuch 
fruits  as  would  bear  our  climate  from  thofe  countries, 
unlefs  they  had  been  left  us  by  the  Romans. 

The  above  paffage  from  Lydgate  carries  the  writ¬ 
ten  evidence  for  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  higher 
than  that  which  has  been  given  from  Stow  and  Shak- 
fpeare.  What  is  meant  by  hot  peas  ?  Surely  not 
hot  gray  peas,  which  were  commonly  cried  about 
London  during  winter  even  in  this  century  ;  for  they 
were  in  a  dry  ftate,  and  the  poet  would  not  have 
called  them  pejeodes,  nor  would  he  have  joined  them 
with  ftrawberries  and  cherries.  He  probably  intended 
what  we  now  call  Hotfpur  peas.  ] 

17.  The  Black  Cherry  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native 
of  England.  It  grows  to  be  a  large  tree,  fit  for 
timber,  and  is  frequently  found  growing  as  fuch  in 
the  woods.  From  this  the  only  varieties  which  I 
have  ever  known  raifed  by  feeds,  are  the  Black  Co- 
roun,  and  the  fmall  Wild  Cherry;  of  which  there 
are  two  or  three  varieties,  differing  in  the  fize  and 
colour  of  the  fruit. 

The  wild  Cherries  are  proper  to  plant  in  parks, 
becaufe  they  grow  to  a  large  fize  and  make  beautiful 
trees.  In  fpring,  when  they  are  in  flower,  they  are 
very  ornamental ;  the  fruit  is  good  food  for  birds  ;  and 
the  wood  is  very  ufeful  for  turners.  Thefe  trees  will 
thrive  in  poor  land  better  than  moil  other  forts. 
The  French  often  plant  them  for  avenues  to  their 
houfes,  on  poor  land  ;  they  alfo  cultivate  them  in 
their  woods,  to  cut  for  hoops. 

The  ftones  are  generally  fown  for  raiftng  flocks,  to 
graft  or  bud  other  Cherries  upon,  being  of  quicker 
growth  and  of  longer  duration. 

[Dr.  Withering  affirms  that  this  tree  grows  beft  in 
a  rich  foil  and  on  the  ftdes  of  hills,  unmixed  with 
other  trees ;  that  it  bears  cropping,  and  fuffers  the 
grafs  to  grow  under  it. 

The  garden  Cherry  grows  only  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  whereas  this  attains  forty  or  fifty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  more  erect  and  lofty  head. 


*  Gentleman’s  magazine  for  1786.  1.  389.  fign.  W.  &  D. 


Linneus  deferibes  the  leaves  as  having  one  or  ttv'ri 
glands  at  the  top  of  the  petiole  ;  the  umbel  feffile  and 
ffubtriflorous,  the  flowers  petioled,  and  the  involucre 
four-leaved:  he  affirms  that  the  flowers  in  this  are 
produced  from  the  branches  of  the  year  before  ?  bur 
thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  from  the  branches  01 
the  fame  year. 

But  Linneus  does  not  feem  to  have  intended  our 
wild  Cherry  by  his  Primus  avium ,  for  he  fays  the  fruit 
is  red ;  and  he  refers  to  the  Heart  Cherry  of  Ray  as 
one  of  the  varieties  of  it.  John  Bauhin  howeyer  has 
four  varieties  of  the  wild  Cherry,  the  fmall  red  and 
black,  and  the  more  liefhy  of  both  coloufs ;  the  lalt 
probably  improved  by  culture. 

The  common  Black  Cherry  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  Chiltern  part  of  Buckinghamfhire,  and  makes  a 
beautiful  appearance  in  the  fpring,  when  the  trees  are 
in  blolfom  at  the  lame  time  that  the  Beech  is  leafing. 

In  Suffolk  it  abounds  about  Polftead  and  is  commonly 
called  the  Polftead  Cherry.  In  that  county  the  wiki 
Cherries  are  called  Merries ,  from  the  French  Merife. 
The  Corone  or  Coroun  Cherry,  which  is  the  higheft  im¬ 
provement  of  this,  is  common  in  Hcrtfordfnire  and 
about  Bergh-Apton  in  Norfolk. 

After  all,  I  can  fcarcely  think  that  the  Primus  avium 
is  fpecifically  diftindt  from  the  Primus  Cerajus. 

The  former  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize :  Mr. 
Evelyn  mentions  one  that  held  above  eighty-five  feet 
in  height;  it  is  then  fit  to  make  chairs  and  ftoolswith, 
cabinets,  tables,  efpecially  the  redder  fort,  which  will 
poliffi  well ;  alfo  pipes  and  mufical  inftruments. 
Willdenow  feparates  not  only  the  Primus  avium  but 
alfo  the  Cerajus  pumila ,  under  the  name  of  Pr.  Cha - 
macerajus ,  that  being  the  title  which  Clufius  has  given 
it.  Pallas’s  Pr.  fruticoja  is  this,  or  a  variety  of  it, 
differing  only  in  the  fize  of  the  leaves,  flowers  and 
fruit.  Jacquin  has  figured  the  Auftrian  tree  in  ic.  rar . 
t.  90.  and  deferibed  it  in  Collect,  i.  133.  Pallas  faya 
it  is  a  fhrub  often  fcarcely  two  feet,  but  fometimes  four 
feet  in  height;  that  however  cultivated  it  never  be¬ 
comes  a  tree ;  and  that  the  leaves  are  of  a  hardifh. 
fubftance  ;  in  fliort,  that  it  differs  from  the  common 
Cherry,  as  the  dwarf  Almond  does  from  the  common 
fort. 

18.  This  has  the  appearance  of  P.  Cerajus ,  but  the 
branchlets  have  whitifh  dots  lcattered  over  them,  as  in 
P.  virginiana.  It  has  the  leaves  of  P.  Cerajus  lanceo¬ 
late-ovate,  ferrulate,  even,  with  two  glands  at  the  bale 
often  red.  Umbels  feffile.  Flowers  [mailer  than  thofe 
of  P.  Cerajus1.  Willdenow  has  deferibed  it  under  die 
name  of  P.  lanceolata. 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1773,  by 
Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  mayz. 

1 9.  Leaves  ovate,  much  acuminate,  unequally  and 
fharply  ferrate,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Umbels  three 
or  four-flowered  a. 

Native  of  Canada.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  Meffrs. 
Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may”. 

no.  The  common  Plum  tree  is  of  a  middling  fize, 
growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  branch¬ 
ing  into  a  moderately-fpreading  head.  Leaves  on  , 
fliort  petioles,  which  have  one  or  two  glands  towards 
the  end  ;  they  are  {lightly  ferrate  and  fmooth  ;  when 
young  they  are  convoluted  or  coiled,  and  ptibefeent 
underneath.  Peduncles  fliort,  commonly  folkary. 
Calyx  eredf.  Petals  white,  obovateh  The  drupe  is 
an  oblong  fpheroid,  fwelling  a  little  more  on  one  fide 
and  there  grooved,  of  a  blue  colour,  with  a  bloom  on 
it :  pulp  yellowifh,  tender.  Shell  bony,  ovate,  pointed 
at  both  ends,  compreffed,  obfcurely  excavated  ;  having 
two  longitudinal  futures,  one  more  gibbous,  fimpic, 
acute,  the  other  ftraighter,  dividing,  narrow,  crcnti- 
late A. 

It  loves  a  lofty  expofure,  and  is  favourable  to  paf- 
turage.  The  bark  dyes  yellow.  The  cultivated 
garden  Plums  are  all  derived  from  this  fpecies1. 

It  is  a  native  of  Afia  and  Europe  ;  perhaps  fcar  cely 
of  Britain,  though  it  is  not  uncommon  in  cur  hedges, 
but  it  probably  originated  from  the  feeds  of  lomc  of 
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the  cultivated  fpecies :  which  according  to  Pliny  came 
from  Syria  into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy. 

Plums,  when  fufficiently  ripe,  and  taken  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  quantity,  are  not  unwholefome  :  but  in  an  imma¬ 
ture  ftate  they  are  more  liable  to  produce  colicky 
pains,  diarrhoea  or  cholera  than  any  other  fruit  of  this 
clafs.  Confidered  medicinally,  they  are  emollient, 
cooling  and  laxative*  efpecially  the  french  Prunes*  im¬ 
ported  in  their  dried  ftate  from  Marfeilles  ;  and  though 
the  laxative  power  is  diminifbed  by  drying,  yet  as  they 
contain  much  of  their  acid,  they  have  more  efteft  in 
this  way  than  the  other  dried  fruits.  They  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  ufeful  in  coftive  habits,  and  are  frequently  or¬ 
dered  in  decoCtion  with  Senna  and  other  purgatives. 
It  is  the  pulp  of  this  fruit  which  is  directed  in  the 
Ele&uarium  e  Senna,  or  Lenitive  Eleduary  \ 

The  varieties  of  garden  and  orchard  Plums  are  very 
numerous,  differing  in  the  form,  tafte,  colour  and 
fubftance  of  the  fruit.  Parkinfon’s  catalogue  contains 
fixty  forts,  fit,  as  he  fays,  for  an  orchard,  to  be  ftored 
with  o-ood  fruit :  all  which  forts,  adds  he,  are  to  be  had 
of  my  very  good  friend  Mafter  John  Tradefcante,  who 
hath  wonderfully  laboured  to  obtain  all  the  rareft  fruits 
he  can  hear  of  in  any  place  of  Chriftendome,  Turky, 
yea  or  the  whole  world. 

j.  Amber  Primordian ;  an  indifferent  fair  Plum,  early 
ripe,  pale  yellow,  tafte  waterifh. 

2.  Red  Primordian ;  of  a  reafonable  fize,  long  and 
round,  reddilh  on  the  outfide,  of  a  more  dry  tafte, 
ripe  with  the  firft  forts  in  the  beginning  of  auguft. 

2.  Blue  Primordian  ;  final!,  almoft  like  the  Damafcene, 
fubjedt  to  drop  before  it  is  ripe. 

4.  White  Date  ;  no  very  good  Plum. 

5.  Red  Date  ;  large,  long,  red,  pointed,  late  ripe,  little 
better  than  the  white. 

6.  Black  Muflell ;  reafonably  dry  and  well  tailed. 

7.  Red  Muflell;  fomewhat  flat  as  well  as  round,  of  a 
good  tafte,  ripe  about  the  middle  of  auguft. 

S.  White  Muflell ;  like  the  red,  but  fomewhat  ftnaller, 
and  not  fo  well  tailed  ;  colour  whitifh  green. 

9.  Imperiall ;  large,  long,  reddilh,  waterifh  and  late. 

10.  Gaunt ;  large,  round,  reddiih,  waterifh,  late. 

11.  Red  Pefcod  ;  reafonably  good. 

12.  White  Pefcod  ;■  the  fame,  but  fomewhat  waterifh. 

13.  Green  Pefcod ;  reafonably  big  and  long-pointed ;  ripe 
in  the  beginning  of  feptember. 

14.  Orenge  ;  yellowifh,  moift,  and  fweetifh. 

15.  Morocco  ;  like  a  Damfon,  well  tailed  and  fomewhat 
dry  in  eating. 

16.  Dine ;  late  ripe,  great  and  whitifh,  fpeckled  all 
over. 

17.  Turkic  ;  large*  long,  blackifh,  fomewhat  flat  like  the 
Muflell  Plum  ;  well-relifhed  and  dry. 

18.  Nutmeg;  no  bigger  than  a  Damfon,  greenifh  yel¬ 
low,  ripe  about  Bartholomew-tide  ;  a  good  Plum. 

19.  Perdigon ;  a  dainty  good  Plum,  early,  blackifh. — 
Hakluyt,  in' 1582,  fays,  of  later  time,  the  plum  called 
the  Perdigwena  was  procured  out  of  Italy,  with  two 
kinds  more,  by  the  Lord  Cromwell,  after  his  travell. 

io.  Verdoch;  a  great  fine  green  fliining  Plum,  fit  to 
prefer  ve. 

21.  Jenu&  (Genoa);  the  fame  with  the  White  Date, 
n.  4. 

22.  Barberry  (Barbary)  ;  great,  early,  black,  well  tafted. 

23.  Pruneola;  fmall,  white,  of  a  fine  tart  tafte;  brought 
over  in  fmall  round  boxes,  .and  fold  at  the  comfit- 
makers,  cut  in  twaine,  the  ftone  call  away,  at  a  very 
deere  rate. 

24.  Shepway  Bulleis ;  dark  blueifh  brown,  of  a  fharp 
tafte,  larger  than  the  common,  but  not  fo  good. 

25.  White  and  Black  Bulleis;  fmall  and  round,  lefler 
than  Damfons,  fharper  in  tafte  and  later  ripe. 

26.  Flufhing  Bulleis ;  thick  cluftring  like  grapes. — The 
three  laft  belong  to  the  next  fpecies  or  P.  infititia. 

27.  Winter  Creke ;  lateft  ripe  of  all  the  forts :  plentifully 
about  Bifhop’s  Hatfield. 

28.  White  Peare  Plum  ;  early,  pale  yellowifh  green. 

29.  Late  White  Peare  Plum  ;  larger  and  longer,  greenifh 
white,  not  ripe  till  near  the  end  of  feptember  :  both 
waterifh  Plums. 
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30.  Black  Peare  Plum  ;  of  a  very  good  relifh,  more  firrrf 
and  dry  than  the  others. 

31.  Red  Peare  Plum  ;  the  worft  of  the  three. 

32.  White  Wheate  Plum;  waterifh  and  fulfome. 

33.  Red  Wheate  Plum  ;  like  the  ether  for  tafte. 

34.  Bowie  j  fiat  and  round,  yet  flatter  on  one  fide, 
whence  the  name ;  a  very  good  relifhed  black  Plum, 

35.  Friars;  well-tafted,  coming  clean  from  the  ftone, 
black  with  fome  whitifh  fpots. 

.36.  Catalonia. 

37.  Don  Alteza.  Both  very  good  Plums, 

38.  Mufcadine,  Queen  Mother  or  Cherry  Plum;  fair* 
red,  of  a  reafonable  bignefs,  and  ripe  about  Bartho¬ 
lomew-tide. 

39.  Chriftian  or  Nutmeg  Plum  ;  good  fer  fix  weeks  after 
it  is  gather^. 

40.  Cherry  Plum  ;  fee  n.  38. 

41.  Amber;  round,  yellow  as  wax. 

42.  Apricocke  Plum  ;  good  when  in  perfection,  but  apt 
to  crack. 

43.  Eafon  ;  fmall,  red,  well-tafted. 

44.  Violet ;  fmall,  long,  blackifh  blue,  ripe  about  Bar¬ 
tholomew-tide,  a  very  good  dry  eating  fruit. 

45.  Grape  Plum  ;  the  fame  with  n.  26. 

46.  Dennie  or  Chefton  ;  the  fame  with  n.  35. 

47.  Damafke  Violet;  the  fame  with  n.  38. 

48.  Blacke  Damafcene;  a  very  good  dry  Plum,  dark 
blue  when  ripe. 

49.  White  Damfon;  not  fo  well  relifhed. 

50.  Great  Damfon  or  Damafke ;  greater  and  fweeter. 

51.  Blue  Damfon;  well  known,  good. 

52.  Coferer’s;  flat,  like  a  Peare  Plum,  early  ripe  and 
black,  of  a  very  good  relifh. 

53.  Margate  ;  the  ^orft  of  an  hundred. 

54.  Green  Oyfterly  ;  reafonably  great,  whitifh  green, 
moift  and  fweet,  reafonably  good. 

55.  Red  Mirobalane ;  red,  earlier  ripe,  and  better  than 
the  next. 

56.  White  Mirobalane  ;  whitifh  yellow,  and  very  plea- 
fant,  efpecially  if  not  over-ripe  ;  both  thefe  had  need 
to  be  plafhed  againft  a  wall,  or  elfe  they  will  hardly 
bear  ripe  fruit. 

57.  Olive;  very  like  a  green  Olive  in  colour  and  big¬ 
nefs  ;  late  ripe,  but  the  beft  of  the  green  Plums. 

58.  White  Diapred  Plum  of  Malta,  fcarce  known  to  any 
in  our  land  but  John  Tradefcant ;  very  good  and 
ftriped  all  over  like  Diaper. 

59.  Black  Diapred  Plum;  like  the  Damafcene,  black 
with  fpots  as  fmall  as  pin’s  points,  of  a  very  good 
relifh. 

60.  Peake  ;  long,  whitifh  and  very  good. 

Ray  alfo  gives  a  lift  of  the  beft  forts  of  Plums  cul¬ 
tivated  in  his  time; 

1.  Red,  blue  and  amber  Primordian. 

2.  Violet,  red,  blue  and  amber. 

3.  Matchlefs. 

4.  Black  and  green  Damafcene. 

5.  Morocco. 

6.  Barbary. 

7.  Myrobalane,  white  ahd  red. 

8.  Apricock. 

9.  Cinnamon. 

10.  Great  Mogul  and  Tawny. 

11.  White,  red  and  black  Pear  Plum, 

12.  Green  Ofterley. 

13.  Mufcle,  black,  red,  white. 

14.  Catalonia. 

15.  White  and  black  Prunella. 

16.  Bonum  magnum. 

17.  Wheaten;  fo  called  becaufe  it  is  ripe  about  wftezt 
harveft. 

18.  Clufter. 

19.  Queen  Mother. 

20.  Marble. 

21.  Imperial. 

22.  Peach  Plum. 

23.  Peafcod  Plum  of  feveral  colours, 

24.  Date-plum,  white,  yellow  and  red 

25.  Nutmeg  Plum. 

26.  Turkey. 

27.  Prince  ;  laft  ripe* 

23.  Lammas. 
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In  Rea's  catalogue  there  are  no  additions  of  any 
tonfequence.  Bradley  has  fixty-five,  from  the  French. 
Monf.  Duhamel  defcribes  forty-eight  varieties;  and 
Mayer  makes  them  Hill  more  numerous.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  given  thirty  varieties  of  this  fruit 
which  are  cultivated  in  tire  Englifh  gardens. 

1.  Prunus  ( Jaun-eh alive ,  Duham.  n.  i.  /.  i.)  fructu 
parvo  prrecoci.  The  white  Frimordian.  This  is  a 
final h  long! fir,  white  Plum,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour, 
covered  over  with  a  white  flew*,  which  eafily  wipes 
off.  It  is  a  pretty  good  bearer,  and,  for  its  coming 
very  early,  on,e  tree  may  have  a  place  in  a  large  gar¬ 
den  of  fruit,  but  it  is  meally,  and  has  little  flavour. 
This  ripens  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  July. 

2.  Prunus  ( Dumas  Noir )  fruftu  magno  craflfo  fubacido. 
Tourn.  The  early  Dam afk,  commonly  called  the  Morocco 
Plum.  This  is  a  middle  fized  Plum,  of  a  round  fhape, 
divided  with  a  furrow  in  the  middle  (like  Peaches.) 
The  outfide  is  of  a  dark  black  colour,  covered  with 
a  light  violet  bloom  ;  the  flefh  is  yellow,  and  parts 
from  the  Hone.  It  ripens  the  end  of  july,  and  is 
eReemed  for  its  goodnefs. 

3.  Prunus  ( Small  Damns)  frudtu  parvo  dulci  atro- 
cteruleo.  Tourn.  The  little  black  Damajk  Plum.  This 

•  is  a  fmall  black  Plum  covered  with  a  light  violet 
bloom.  The  juice  is  richly  fugared ;  the  fle Hi  parts 
from  the  Hone,  and  it  is  a  good  bearer.  Ripe  the 
beginning  of  auguR. 

4.  Prunus \Gros  Damns,  Duham.  n.  4.)  frudtu  magno 
dulci  atro-caeruleo.  Tourn.  Gros  Damns  Violet  de 
Tours,  i.  e.  great  Damajk  Violet  of  Tours.  This  is  a 
pretty  large  Plum,  inclining  to  an  oval  Riape.  The 
outflde  is  of  a  dark  blue  covered  with  a  violet  bloom  ; 
the  juice  is  richly  fugared  ;  the  ^iefh  is  yellow,  and 
parts  from  the  Rone.  Ripe  in  auguR. 

5.  Prunus  ( Orleans )  fruftu  rotundo  atro  rubentc.  The 
Orleans  Plum.  The  fruit  is  fo  well  known  to  almoR 
every  perfon,  that  it  is  needlefs  to  defcribe  it ;  it  is..a 
very  plentiful  bearer,  which  has  occafioned  its  being 
fo  generally  planted  by  thofe  perfons  who  fupply  the 
markets  with  fruit,  but  it  is  an  indifferent  Plum.  It 
ripens  in  auguR. 

6.  Prunus  ( Fotheringham )  frufluoblongoatro-rubente. 
The  Fotheringham  Plum.  This  fruit  is  fomewhat  long, 
deeply  furrowed  in  the  middle.  The  fiefn  is  firm, 
and  parts  from  the  Rone  ;  the  juice  is  very  rich.  This 
ripens  in  auguR. 

7.  Prunus  ( Perdigron )  fru&u  nigro,  came  dura. 

Tourn.  The  black  Perdigron  Plum.  This  is  a  middle- 

fized  Plum  of  an  oval  Riape.  The  outfide  is  of  a 

very  dark  colour,  covered  over  with  a  violet  bloom  ; 

the  fieR  is  firm,  and  full  of  an  excellent  rich  juice. 

This  is  greatly  eReemed  by  the  curious.  Ripe  in 

auguR. 

> — ) 

8.  Prunus  ( Perdrigon  violet,  Duham.  n.  21.  t.  9.) 
fruftu  magno  e  violaceo  rubente  fuaviffimo  faccha- 
rato,  Tourn.  The  Violet  or  blue  Perdigron  Plum. 
This  is  a  large  fruit,  rather  round  than  long,  of  a 
bluiR  red  colour  on  the  outfide.  The  fleR  is  of  a 
yellowiR  colour,  pretty  firm,  and  clofely  adheres  to 
the  Rone  ;  the  juice  is  of  an  exquifite  rich  flavour. 
This  ripens  in  auguR. 

9.  Prunus  ( Perdrigon  blanc,  Duham.  n.  ao.  t.  8.)  fructu 
ovato  ex  albo  flavelcente.  The  white  Perdigron  Plum. 
This  is  a  middling  Plum,  of  an  oblong  figure.  The 
outfide  is  yellow,  covered  with  a  white  bloom  5  the 
fleR  is  firm,  and  well  tafied.  It  is  a  very  good  fruit 
to  eat  raw,  or  for  fweetmeats,  having  an  agreeable 
fweetnefs  mixed  with  an  acidity.  It  ripens  the  end  of 
auguR. 

10.  Prunus  ( Imperiale ,  Duh.  n.  32.  t.  15.)  fruftu  ovato 
magno  rubente.  Tourn.  The  red  Imperial  Plum, 
fometimes  called  the  red  Bonum  Magnum.  This  is  a 
large  oval-Raped  fruit,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fine  bloom.  The  fleR  is  very  dry,  and 
very  indifferent  to  be  eaten  raw,  but  is  excellent  for 
making  fweetmeats ;  this  is  a  great  bearer.  Ripe  in 
feptember. 

11.  Prunus  ( Imperiale  blanche,  Duh.  n.  35.)  fruftu  ovato 
magno  flavelcente.  Tourn.  White  imperial  Bonum 
Mcgnum,  white  Fa  Hand,  Mogul  or  Egg  Plum.  This 
is  a  large  oval-Raped  f  uit,  of  a  yellowiR  colour, 
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powdered  over  with  a  white  bloom.  The  fleR  is 
firm,  and  adheres  clofely  to  the  Rone ;  the  juice  is 
of  an  acid  taRe,  which  renders  it  unpleafant  to  be 
eaten  raw,  but  it  is  very  good  for  baking  or  fweet¬ 
meats.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is  ripe  the  middle 
of  feptember. 

12.  Prunus  ( Chefton )  fruftu  ovato  caeruleo.  The  Ch  eft  oil 
Plum.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit  of  an  oval  figure. 
The  outfide  is  of  a  dark  blue,  powdered  over  with  a 
violet  bloom  ;  the  juice  is  rich,  and  it  is  a  great 
bearer.  Ripe  the  middle  of  feptember. 

13.  Prunus  ( Apricot  ee ,  Duh.  n.  28.  /.  13.)  frudtu  max- 
imo  rotundo  flavo  &  dulci.  Tourn.  Prune  d’Abricot, 
i.  e.  the  Apricot  Plum.  This  is  a  large  round  fruit  of 
a  yellow  colour  on  the  outfide,  powdered  over  with  a 
white  bloom.  The  flefh  is  firm  and  dry,  of  a  fweet 
taRe,  and  comes  clean  from  the  Rone.  This  ripens 
the  end  of  feptember. 

14.  Prunus  ( Maitre  Claud)  fructu  fubrotundo,  ex  rubro 
&  flavo  mixto.  The  Maitre  Claud.  Although  this 
name  is  applied  to  this  fruit,  yet  it  is  not  what  the 
French  fo  call.  This  is  a  middle-fized  fruit,  rather 
round  than  long,  of  a  fine  mixed  colour  between  red 
and  yellow.  The  fleR  is  firm,  parts  from  the  Rone, 
and  has  a  delicate  flavour.  Ripe  the  end  of  fep¬ 
tember. 

15.  Prunus  (Diapree)  Irudiu  rubente  dulciffimo.  Tourn. 
Rochecorbon,  or  Didpree  rouge ,  Duh.  n.  37.  t.  20./.  12. 
This  is  a  large  round  fruit,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  pow?- 
dered  over  with  a  violet  bloom  ;  the  fleR  adheres 
clofely  to  the  Rone,  and  is  of  a  very  high  flavour. 
Ripe  the  end  of  auguR. 

16.  Prunus  frudtu  rotundo  flavefeente.  La  petite  Reins 
Claude ,  Duh.  n.  26.  This  is  a  fmall  round  fruit,  of  a 
whitilh  yellowifh  colour,  powdered  over  with  a  pearl- 
coloured  bloom  ;  the  flefh  is  firm  and  thick,  quits 
the  Rone,  and  its  juice  is  richly  fugared.  Ripe"  the 
end  of  auguR. 

17.  Prunus  frudtu  rotundo  nigro  purpureo  majori  dulci. 
Tourn.  Myrobalan  Plum,  Duh.  n.  46.  t.  10.  f  15. 
This  is.  a  middlefized  fruit,  of  a  round  Rape  ;  the 
outfide  is  a  dark  purple,  powdered  over  with  a  violet 
bloom;  the  juice  is  very  fweet.  It  is  ripe  the  end 
of  auguR. 

18.  Prunus  frudtu  rotundo  e  viridi  flavefeente,  earns 
duro  fuaviffimo.  La  grojfe  Reine  Claude,  or  Dauphine , 
Duh.  25.  /.11.  At  Tours  it  is  called  Abricot  vert; 
at  Rouen,  verte  bonne  ;  and  in  other  places,  Darnas 
vert,  or  Tromp-valet.  This  is  one  of  the  beflPlums 
in  England  ;  it  is  of  a  middle  fize,  round,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  green  colour  on  the  outfide;  the  fleR  is 
firm,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  parts  from  the 
Rone ;  the  juice  has  an  exceeding  rich  flavour,  and 
it  is  a  great  bearer.  Ripe  the  middle  of  feptember. 
This  Plum  is  confounded  by  moR  people  in  England, 
by  the  name  of  Green  Gage  ;  but  this  is  the  fort 
which  fhould  be  chofen,  although  there  are  three 
or  four  different  forts  of  Plums  generally  fold  for 
it, .  one  of  which  is  fmall,  round,  and  dry ;  this 
quits  the  Rone,  and  is  later  ripe,  fo  not  worth  pre- 
ferving. 

1 9.  Prunus  fru&u  amygdalino.  Tourn.  Rognon  de  Coq, 
i.  e.  Cock’s  Tefticles.  This  is  an  oblong  fruit,  deeply 
furrowed  in  the  middle,  fo  as  to  referable  the  teRicles ; 
it  is  of  a  whitilh  colour  on  the  outfide,  Rreaked  with 
red  ;  the  flefli  of  it  adheres  firmly  to  the  Rone,  and 
it  is  late  ripe. 

20.  Prunus  frudtu  rotundo  flavo  dulciffmo.  Drap  d'Or , 
i.  e.  the  Cloth  of  Gold  Plum,  Duham.  n.  30.  This  is 
a  middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  fpot- 
ted  or  Rreaked  with  red  on  the  outfide  ;  the  fleR  is 
yellow,  and  full  of  an  excellent  juice.  It  is  a 
plentiful  bearer,  and  ripens  about'  the  middle  of 
feptember. 

21.  Prunus  frudtu  cerei  colons.  Tourn.  Sainte  Catha¬ 
rine,  Duham.  n.  43.  /.  19.  This  is  a  large  oval-. 
fhaped  fruit,  fomewhat  flat ;  the  outfide  is  of  an  amber 
colour,  powdered  over  with  a  whitifli  bloom,  but  the 
fleR  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  is  dry  and  firm,  ad- 
heies  clofely  to  the  Rone,  and  has  a  very  agreeable 
iweet  taRe.  h  his  ripens  at  the  end  of  feptember, 
and  is  very  lubjedt  to  dry  upon  the  tree,  when  the. 

autumn 
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autumn  proves  warm  and  dry.  This  makes  fine 
fweetmeats,  and  is  a  plentiful  bearer. 

22.  Prunus  fruit u  ovato  rubente  dulci.  The  Royal 
Plum.  Huh  am.  n.  24.  t.  10.  This  is  a  large  fruit 
of  an  oval  fhape,  drawing  to  a  point  next  the  (talk ; 
the  outfide  is  of  a  light  red  colour,  powdered  over 
with  a  whitifh  bloom  ;  the  fiefh  adheres  to  the  ftone, 
and  has  a  fine  fugary  juice.  This  ripens  the  middle 
of  feptember. 

23.  Prunus  fruftu  parvo  ex  viridi  flavefcente.  Tourn. 
La  Mirabelle.  Duham.  n.  29.  t.  14.  This  is  a 
fmall  round  fruit,  of  a  greeniih  yellow  on  the  out¬ 
fide  ;  the  fiefh  parts  from  the  ftone,  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a  fine  fugary  juice.  This  is 
a  great  bearer,  ripens  the  end  of  auguft,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  fweetmeats. 

24.  Prunus  Brigonienfis,  frufhi  fuavifllmo.  Tourn. 
Prune  de  Brignole,  i.  e.  the  Brignole  Plum.  This  is  a 
large  o'val-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  mixed 
with  red  on  the  outfide ;  the  fiefh  is  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low  colour,  is  dry,  and  of  an  excellent  rich  flavour. 
This  ripens  the  middle  of  feptember,  and  is  efteemed 
the  beft  Plum  for  fweetmeats  yet  known. 

25.  Prunus  frudlu  magno  e  violaceo  rubente  ferotino. 

Tourn.  Imp  er  at  rice,  i.  e.  the  Emprefs.  Duham. 

n.  39.  /.  18.  This  is  a  large  round  fruit,  of  a  violet 
red  colour,  very  much  powdered  with  a  whidlh 
bloom ;  the  fiefh  is  yellow,  cleaves  to  the  ftone,  and 
is  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  This  ripens  about  the 
beginning  of  odtober. 

2 6.  Prunus  fruclu  ovato  maximo  flavo.  Tourn.  Prune 
de  Monjieur,  i.e.  Monjieur' s  Plum.  Duham.  n.  15. 
/.  7.  This  is  fometirr.es  called  the  Wentworth 
Plum.  It  is  a  large  oval-fhaped  fruit,  of  a  yellow 
colour  both  within  and  without,  very  much  refem- 
bling  the'Bonum  Magnum,  but  the  fiefh  of  this, 
parts  from  the  ftone,  which  the  other  doth  not. 
T.  his  ripens  towards  the  latter  end  of  feptember,  and 
is  very  good  to  preferve,  but  the  juice  is  too  fharp  to 
be  eaten  raw.  It  is  a  great  bearer. 

27*  Prunus  fruftu  majori  rotundo  rubro.  Tourn. 
Prune  Cerizette ,  i.  e.  the  Cherry  Plum.  This  fruit  is 
commonly  about  the  fize  of  the  Ox-heart  Cherry, 
is  round,  and  of  a  red  colour;  the  ftaik  is  long  like 
that  of  a  Cherry,  which  this  fruit  fo  much  refembles, 
as  not  to  be  diftinguifhed  therefrom  at  fome  diftance. 
The  bloflbms  of  this  tree  come  out  very  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  being  tender,  are  very  often  deftroyed 
by  cold,  but  it  affords  a  very  agreeable  profpeft  in 
the  fpring ;  for  thefe  trees  are  generally  covered  with 
flowers,  which  open  about  the  fame  time  as  the 
Almonds ;  fo  that  when  they  are  intermixed  there¬ 
with,  they  make  a  beautiful  appearance  before  many 
other  forts  put  out ;  but  by  this  blofioming  fo  early, 
there  are  few  years  that  they  have  much  fruit. 

28.  Prunus  frudtu  albo  oblongiufculo  acido.  Tourn. 
The  white  Pear  Plum.  This  is  a  good  fruit  for  pre- 
ferving,  but  is  very  unpleafant  if  eaten  raw;  it  is 
very  late  ripe,  and  feldom  planted  in  gardens,  unlefs 
for  ftocks  to  bud  fome  tender  forts  of  Peaches  upon, 
for  which  purpofe  it  is  efteemed  the  beft  amongft  all 
the  forts  of  Plums. 

29.  Prunum  Myteilinum.  Park.  The  Mufcle  Plum. 
This  is  an  oblong  flat  Plum,  of  a  dark  red  colour; 
the  ftone  is  large,  and  the  fiefh  but  very  thin  and  not 
well  tafted,  fo  that  its  chief  ufe  is  for  ftocks,  as  the 
former. 

30.  Prunus  frudlu  parvo  violaceo.  The  St.  Julian 
Plum.  This  is  a  fmall  fruit,  of  a  dark  violet  colour, 
powdered  over  with  a  meally  bloom;  the  fiefh 
adheres  clofely  to  the  ftone,  and  in  a  fine  autumn 
will  dry  upon  the  tree.  The  chief  ufe  of  this  Plum 
is  for  ftocks,  to  bud  the  more  generous  kinds  of 
Plums  and  Peaches  upon;  as  alfo  for  the  Bruxelles 
Apricot,  which  will  not  thrive  fo  well  upon  any 
other  flock. 

[Mr.  Miller  makes  no  mention  of — 

31.  f  he  Green  Gage,  unlefs  he  intends  it  by  n.  18.  It 
is  the  fineft  eating  Plum  we  have,  efpecially  when  it 
is  tinged  with  purple,  is  ripe  in  auguft  and  fep¬ 
tember,  and  ripens  very  well  on  ftandards  or  ef- 
paliers. 
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32.  Blue  Gage;  ripe  in  feptember.  A  middle  fizeu. 
roundifh,  blueifh  Plum,  of  a  rich  flavour. 

33.  Wentworth ;  large,  oval,  yellowifh,  acid  and  part¬ 
ing  from  the  ftone,  ufed  chiefly  for  tarts  and  fweet¬ 
meats,  like  n.  10  and  11. 

34.  Damafcene,  vulgarly  Damfon;  fmall,  roundifh, 
dark  blue,  a  great  bearer;  in  orchards  for  the 
kitchen  :  ripe  in  feptember. 

Ornamental  varieties  are  the  Double-bloffomed  ; 
the  Gold-ftriped;  the  Silver-ftriped  5  and  the  ftonelefs 
Plum. 

21.  The  Bullace  tree  grows  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
high  or  more.  The  branches  are  generally  thorny. 
Leaves  on  ihort  petioles,  ovate  attenuated  sir  the  bafe, 
ferrate,  villofe  underneath.  Calyx  almofc  upright. 
Petals  white,  obovate.  Drupe  roundifh f. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  ftipuks  are  narrow, 
fringed,  fharp,  cloven  at  the  bafe ;  or  down  to  the 
bale,  according  to  Withering;  who  alfo  obferves, 
that  the  outer  fkin  of  the  calyx  may  be  pulled  oft', 
adhering  to  the  peduncle,  and  appearing  like  an 
outer  cup. 

The  fruit  is  acid,  but  fo  tempered  by  fweetnefs  and 
roughnefs  as  not  to  be  unpleafant,  efpecially  after  it  is 
mellowed  by  froft.  A  conferve  is  prepared  by  mixing 
the  pulp  with  thrice  its  weight  of  ftigar.  The  bark 
of  the  roots  and  branches  is  confiderably  ftyptic.  An 
infufion  of  the  flowers,  fweetened  with  fugar,  is  a 
mild  purgative,  not  improper  for  children g. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  in  hedges ;  flovrering  in  apri'h 

It  varies  with  black,  and  white,  or  rather  wax-co¬ 
loured  fruit;  and  alfo,  as  Mr..  Dale  fays,  with  a  red, 
bitter,  unpleafant  fruit,  in  the  hedges  of  Effex  and 
Suffolk. 

22.  Root  creeping.  Stem  fhrubby,  crooked,  fix 
or  eight  feet  high*  covered  with  a  dark-coloured  bark* 
Branches  many,  irregularly  divaricating,  ending  in  a 
thorn.  Leaves  on  fliort  petioles,  obovate-lanceolate, 
minutely  ferrate ;  the  ferratures  terminated  by  an  ex¬ 
cretory  du<5t,  the  terminating  one  blunter  and  fiiorter. 
Stipules  linear,  ferrate-toothed,  difcoloured  at  the 
points.  Flowers  large,  white,  folitary  on  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles,  coming  out  before  the  leaf  in  march  or  april. 
Calyx  fpreading.  Filaments  from  twenty  to  thirty, 
with  orange-coloured  anthers.  Dr.  Stokes  remarks, 
that  there  are  fometimes  two  ftyles.  Drupe  roundifh, 
black  with  a  blue  exudation  or  bloom  \ — Native  of 
Europe  in  hedges  and  coppices. 

The  Black-thorn  is  not  1b  well  adapted  to  hedges  as 
the  White-thorn,  becaufe  it  fpreads  its  roots  wide, 
and  encroaches  upon  the  pafturage ;  but  it  is  excellent 
for  dead  fences,  and  to  lay  in  covered  drains.  The 
wood  is  hard  and  tough,  and  is  formed  into  teeth  for 
rakes,  and  into  walking  fticks.  From  fome  effedls, 
fays  Dr.  Withering,  which  I  have  repeatedly  obferved 
to  follow  a  wound  from  the  thorns,  I  have  reafon  to 
believe  there  is  fomething  poifonous  in  them,  particu¬ 
larly  in  autumn.  The  tender  leaves  dried  are  fome¬ 
times  ufed  as  a  lubftitute  for  tea,  and  is  the  beft  fub- 
ftitute  that  has  yet  been  tried.  The  bark  powdered, 
in  dofes  of  two  drams,  will  cure  fome  agues.  Letters 
marked  upon  linnen  or  woollen,  with  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  will  not  wafh  out.  Bruifed  and  put  into  wine, 
it  communicates  a  beautiful  red  colour,  and  a  plealant 
fubacid  roughnefs1.  The  juice  is  faid  to  enter  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  Red  Port  Wine;  and  I  have 
known  the  leaves  gathered  in  confiderable  quantities 
to  mix  with  the  Chinefe  Tea. 

The  Sloe  is  fo  harlhly  fharp  and  auftere  as  not  to 
be  eatable  till  it  is  mellowed  by  froft :  its  juice  is  ex¬ 
tremely  vifcid,  fo  that  the  fruit  requires  the  addition 
of  a  little  water,  in  order  to  admit  of  expreflion. 
The  juice  obtained  from  the  unripe  fruit,  and  infpif- 
fated  to  drynefs  by  a  gentle  heat,  is  the  German 
Acacia,  and  has  been  ufually  fold  in  the  fhops  for  the 
Egyptian  Acacia,  from  which  it  differs  in  being  harder, 
heavier,  darker-coloured,  of  a  fharper  tafte,  and  more 

{  Smith.  E  Withering. 
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efpecially  in  giving  out  its  ailringency  to  reftified 
fpirit. 

Sloes  have  been  employed  for  their  flyptic  powers 
from  the  time  of  Diofcorides.  They  have  been  re¬ 
commended  in  diarrhoeas  and  haemorrhages,  and  as 
gargles  in  fwellings  of  the  tonfils  and  uvula.  Dr. 
Cullen  confiders  them  as  the  rnoft  powerful  of  the 
acerb  fruits,  and  as  agreeable  and  ufeful  aftringents ; 
but  he  thinks  the  conferve,  as  diredted  by  the  Col¬ 
lege,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fugar  than  is 
neceiTary. 

The  flowers,  with  tl&ir  calyxes,  are  moderately 
purgative,  the  dole-  is  an  ounce  infufed  in  water,  or 
rather  wheyk. 

23.  Branches  and  branchlets  round,  dotted.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  acuminate,  veined,  rugged  on  both 
Aides,  pale  underneath,  fpreading,  two  inches  long. 
Petiole  very  fhort,  grooved.  Flowers  on  the  extreme 
branchlets.  Drupe  the  fize  of  Pepper,  globular  or 
ovate  with  a  permanent  flyle,  blue,  fmooth.  Nut  or 
{lone  three-fided,  hard,  ovate,  fharpilh.  Kernel 
whitifh.  Fruit  eatable.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
leaf  is  fo  hard  that  it  is  ufed  in  polifliing  in  Japan, 
where  it  is  a  native. 

24.  Stem  fhrubby,  wholly  fmooth.  Branches  and 
branchlets  alternate,  round,  afh -coloured,  wrinkled, 
eredt.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  veined,  fpreading, 
an  inch  long.  Stipules  in  pairs,  leafy  above,  brittle  - 
fhaped,  the  length  of  the  petiole.  Peduncle  below 
the  branchlets,  one-flowered,  fhort.  Drupe  the  fize 
of  a  pea. — Native  of  Japan. 

25.  Stem  fhrubby,  fmooth  in  all  parts.  Branches 
round,  ftriated,  afh- coloured,  with  the  branchlets 
gradually  filiform.  Leaves  fcattered,  petioled,  ob¬ 
long,  fpreading,  netted-veined  underneath.  Petioles 
feveral  times  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  fcat¬ 
tered,  folitary.  Peduncles  pendulous,  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  Calyx  fubcampanulate.  Corolla  fiefh- 
coloured. 

It  differs  from  P.  pumila  in  having  the  leaves  acute 
very  finely  ferrate  and  of  the  fame  colour  on  both 
fides;  not  obtufe  almofl:  entire  and  glaucous: — from 
P.  incifa  by  its  fmooth  ferrate  leaves  with  the  ferratures 
glandular. — Native  of  Japan. 

26.  Stem  arboreous,  Aim,  weak,  a  fathom  in 
height.  Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  flexuofe, 
fmooth,  afh-coloured,  fpreading.  Leaves  from  the 
ends  of  the  branches  feveral,  acute,  fhort  in  flowering 
time,  but  afterwards  becoming  longer.  Petioles 
fhorter  by  half  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  from  the 
tops  of  the  branchlets,  flefh-coloured.  Peduncles 
capillary,  fmooth,  double  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  widening  at  top,  fmooth,  ferru¬ 
ginous,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla.  It  differs 
from  P.  infititia  in  its  folitary  peduncles,  unarmed 
branches,  and  gafh-ferrate  leaves : — from  P.  JpinoJa 
by  its  ovate  hairy  gafh-ferrate  leaves  and  unarmed 
branches. — Native  of  Japan. 

27.  Stem  arboreous:  branches  fmooth  erect : 
branchlets  alternate  fpreading  tomentofe.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  acute,  ferrate,  veined,  villofe  above,  fpread¬ 
ing,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Petioles  tomentofe, 
half  a  line  long.  Flowers  peduncled.  Drupe  the 
fize  of  a  pea. — Native  of  Japan1. 

28.  Stems  frutefcent,  procumbent,  very  much 
branched.  Leaves  acuminate  to  both  ends,  on  fhort 
petioles.  Stipules  in  pairs,  narrow-lanceolate  or 
briftle-fhaped.  Flowers  commonly  in  pairs,  axillary, 
fubfeffile,  pale  purple  rofe-coloured  or  white.  Drupe 
final!,  ovate,  red  with  very  little  pulp :  nut  or  ftone 
ovate  with  the  futures  fcarcely  prominent”:  which  dif- 
tinguifhes  it  from  the  Almond,  to  whofe  habit  it  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Crete  ;  on  mount  Li- 
banus  at  the  height  of  one  thoufand  fathoms ;  and  if 
the  Amygalus  incana  of  Pallas  be  the  fame  with  this, 
it  is  found  alio  on  Caucafus,  about  Kfaurifi  and  Teflis. 
Desfontaines  cbferved  it  on  mount  Atlas. 

29.  According  to  Willdenow,  this  is  Padus  virgi- 
niana  of  Miner's  Dictionary,  and  Prunus  virginiana 

Woedville,  1  Thun  berg.  ®  Billard,  &  Desfont. 
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of  Du  Roi :  he  fays  it  is  eafily  diftinguifhed,  althougk 
the  leaves  vary  much  in  form,  by  the  midrib  being 
bearded  Underneath  towards  the  bafe. 

Native  of  North  America.  See  Miller’s  defcrip- 
tion,  and  the  fynonyms  of  Gronovius,  Catefoy,  &c. 
under  n.  3^ 

30.  This  refembles  Prunus  fibirica,  but  differs  111 

having  the  leaves  doubly  ferrate,  and  the  petioles 
glandular.  It  is  commonly  known  in  the  gardens 
under  the  French  name  of  Abricot  noin  Suppofed  to 
be  a  native  of  the  Levant.  .  , 

31.  This  is  probably  a  mule  preferring  its  differ¬ 
ence  in  gardens. 

32.  This  is  a  fhriib  without  thorns*  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Leaves  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  Iharply 
ferrate,°the  laft  tooth  having  a  gland  on  each  fide. 
Flowers  four  or  five  together  cluftered  in  an  umbel, 
and  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  the  Black-thorn. 
Fruit  as  large  as  a  great  pea,  black,  with  very  little 
pulp. — Native  of  North  America  h 

33.  This  has  been  generally  confidered  as  a  variety 
of  Prunus  domeftica  or  the  common  Plunu  The 
branches  are  very  fmooth  but  fomewhat  thorny  3  the 
leaves  are  convoluted ;  the  peduncles  very  {lender  and 
fmooth 3  the  calyx  reflex;  the  drupe  fubglobular, 
dark  purple  or  red  and  fweet°. — Native  of  North 
America.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1,  2,  29.  The  two  firft  forts  and  the  twenty-ninth 
are  eafily  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  layers.  Sow 
the  feeds  in  the  autumn  upon  a  bed  or  border  of  good 
ground,  in  the  fame  way  as  Cherry-ftones  defigned 
for  flocks.  Treat  the  plants  alfo  in  the'fame  manner; 
planting  them  out  in  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  Hand 
two  years  to  get  {Length;  and  then  tranfplant  them  to 
the  places  where  they  are  to  remain.  They  are 
ufually  intermixed  with  other  flowering-trees  and 
fhrubs  in  ornamental  plantations. 

For  layers,  the  young  flioots  fhould  be  laid  down  in 
the  autumn :  thefe  will  have  good  roots  in  twelve 
months,  when  they  may  be  feparated  from  the  old 
plants,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or 
two,  to  get  ftrength,  and  may  then  be  removed  to  the 
places  where  they  are  to  grow. 

5.  Plant  this  in  a  warm  fituation,  and  fhelter  it 
from  fevere  froft,  whilft  young:  when  it  has  ac¬ 
quired  {Length,  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  the  open 
ground  in  fheltered  fituations.  It  may  be  propagated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Portugal  Laurel  from  the 
berries ;  and  if  the  branches  are  laid  down,  they  will 
take  root. 

8.  The  Portugal  Laurel  may  be  propagated  in  the 
fame  way  as  the  common  Laurel,  by  cuttings,  layers, 
or  feeds.  If  the  cuttings  are  planted  at  the  lame 
feafon,  and  in  the  fame  way  as  will  be  directed  for 
the  common  Laurel,  they  will  take  root  very  freely ; 
or  if  the  young  branches  are  laid  in  the  autumn,  they 
will  take  root  in  one  year,  and  may  then  be  removed 
into  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  a  year  or  two  to 
get  {Length,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

But  although  both  thefe  methods  are  very  expedi¬ 
tious  for  the  propagating  thofe  plants,  yet  I  would  re¬ 
commend  the  raifing  them  from  the  berries,  efpecialiy 
where  they  are  defigned  for  tall  ftandards ;  for  the 
plants  which  are  propagated  by  cuttings  and  layers, 
put  out  more  lateral  branches  and  become  bufhy,  but 
are  not  fo  well  inclined  to  grow  upright,  as  thofe 
which  come  from  feeds :  and  as  there  are  now  many 
trees  in  the  Englifh  gardens  which  produce  plenty  of 
berries  every  year,  if  they  are  guarded  from  birds  till 
they  are  ripe,  there  may  be  a  fupply  of  them  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  plants  enough  without  propagating  them 
any  other  way.  Thefe  berries  mutt  be  fown  in  the 
autumn,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  common 
Laurel. 

This  tree  delights  in  a  gentle  loamy  foil,  which  is 
not  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  though  it  will  grow  upon 
almofl  any  foil :  but  the  plants  do  not  make  fo  great 
progrefs,  nor  appear  fo  beautiful,  when  planted  in  a 

*  Willdenow.  *  Ehrhart.  / 
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very  dry  foil,  or  in  ground  that  is  over  wet.  The 
time  of  tran {planting  them  is  the  fame  as  for  the  com¬ 
mon  Laurel. 

.  This  is  mtich  hardier  than  that;  for  in  the  fevere 
froft  of  the  year  1740,  when  great  numbers  of  Laurels 
were  entirely  killed,  and  moft  of  them  loft  their  ver¬ 
dure,  this  remained  unhurt;  and  as  it  grows  to  a  con- 
fiderablc  fize,  and  the  dark-green  leaves  make  a  fine 
mixture  with  the  elegant  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  valuable  evergeens  we  have. 

[In  feveral  winters  fince  1740,  t^ie  Portugal  Laurels 
'  have  fuffered  feverely.  In  17843  during  the  month 
of  decern ber,  all  thofe  which  flood  in  funny  afpedts 
not  only  loft  their  foliage,  but  were  cut  to  the  ground, 
though  they  afterwards  revived.  Many  Portugal 
Laurels  all'o  round  London  were  cut  to  the  ground  by 
the  froft  in  January  1776.] 

9.  The  Laurel  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  feeds 
or  by  planting  of  the  cuttings  ;  the  bell  time  for  doing 
the  latter  is  in  leptember,  as  foon  as  tfie  autumnal 
rains  fall  to  moiften  the  ground ;  the  cuttings  muft  be 
the  fame  year’s  fhoots,  and  if  they  have  a  fmail  part 
of  the  former  year’s  wood  to  their  bottom,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed,  and  form  better  roots.  Thefe 
ihould  be  planted  in  a  foft  loamy  foil  about  fix  inches 
deep,  preffing  the  earth  clofe  to  them.  If  thefe  are 
properly  planted,  and  the  ground  is  good,  there  will 
few  of  the  cuttings  fail ;  and  if  they  are  kept  clean 
from  weeds  the  following  fummer,  they  will  have 
made  good  fhoots  by  the  following  autumn,  when 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery,  where  they 
may  grofv  two  years  to  get  ftrength;  and  then  fhould 
be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain. 
Thefe  plants  were  formerly  kept  in  pots  and  tubs,  and 
preierved  in  green-houfes  In  winter;  but  afterward 
they  were  planted  againft  warm  walls,  to  preferve 
them,  being  frequently  injured  by  fevere  froft.  After 
this  the  plants  were  trained  into  pyramids  and  globes, 
and  conftantly  kept  fheered;  by  which  the  broad 
leaves  were  generally  cut  in  the  middle,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  plants  very  unfightly.  Of  late  years  they 
have  been  more  properly  difpofed  in  gardens,  by 
planting  them  to  border  woods,  and  the  fides  of  wil- 
dernefs  quarters ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  but  few 
plants  fo  well  adapted,  for  it  will  grow  under  the  drip 
of  trees,  in  fhade  or  fun ;  and  the  branches  will  fpread 
to  the  ground,  fo  as  to  form  a  thicket;  and  the  leaves 
being  large,  and  having  a  fine  gloffy  green  colour, 
they  fet  off  the  woods  and  other  plantations  in  winter, 
when  the  other  trees  have  caft  their  leaves ;  and  in 
fummer  they  make  a  good  contrail  with  the  green  of 
the  other  trees.  Thefe  trees  are  fometimes  injured  in 
very  fevere  winters,  efpecially  where  they  (land  fingle 
and  are  much  expofed ;  but  where  they  grow  in 
thickets,  and  are  fereened  by  other  trees,  they  are 
feldom  much  hurt;  for  in  thofe  places  it  is  only  the 
young  tender  fhoots  which  are  injured,  and  there  will 
be  new  fhoots  produced  immediately  below  thefe  to 
fupply  their  place,  fo  that  in  one  year  the  damage  will 
be  repaired.  But  whenever  fuch  fevere  winters  hap¬ 
pen,  thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  cut  or  pruned  till  after 
the  following  midfummer ;  by  which  time  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  what  branches  are  dead,  which  may  then  be  cut 
away,  to  the  places  where  the  new  fhoots  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  for  by  haftily  cutting  thefe  trees  in  the  fpring, 
the  drying  winds  have  free  ingrefs  to  the  branches, 
whereby  the  fhoots  fuffer  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
they  had  done  by  the  froft. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  very  ornamental,  when  they  are 
mixed  with  other  evergreen  trees,  in  forming  of 
thickets,  or  to  fhut  out  the  appearance  of  difagreeable 
objedfts ;  for  the  leaves  being  very  large,  make  a  very 
good  blind,  and  are  equally  ufeful  for  fereening  from 
winds ;  fo  that  when  they  are  planted  between  flower- 
mg-fhrubs,  they  may  be  trained  fo  as  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  middle  of  fuch  plantations ;  and  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fereening  in  the  winter,  and 
Jfhutdng  out  the  view  through  the  fhrubs  in  all  fea- 
fions :  there  are  alfo  many  other  purpofes  to  which 
this  tree  may  be  applied,  fo  as  to  render  it  very  or- 
•  .  namental. 

In  warmer  countries  this  tree  will  grow  to  a  great 
Vol.  II. 
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fize,  fo  that  in  fome  parts  of  Italy  there  are  large 
woods  of. them;  but  we  cannot  hope  to  have  them 
grow  to  fo  large  fte.ms  in  England ;  for  fhould  thefe 
trees  be  pruned  up,  in  order  to  form  them  into  Items; 
the  froft  would  then  become  much  more  hurtful  to 
them  than  in'  the  manner  they  ufually  grow,  with  their 
Branches  to  the  ground ;  however,  if  the  trees  are 
planted  pretty  clofe  together  in  large  thickets,  and 
permitted  to  grow  rude;  they  will  defend  each  other 
from  the  froft,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  confiderable 
height-:  an  inftance  of  which  is  now  in  that  noble 
plantation  of  evergreen  trees,  made  by  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wooburn-abbey,  where  there  is 
a  confiderable  hill  covered  entirely  with  Laurels  ;  and 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  lame  plantation,-  there  are 
great  numbers  of  thefe  intermixed  with  the  other, ever¬ 
green  trees,  where  they  are  already  grown  to  a  confi¬ 
derable  fize,  and  make  a  noble  appearance. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  propagate  thefe  trees 
from  their  berries,  which  is.  certainly  the  bed  way  to 
obtain  good  plants;  for  thofe  which  come  from  feeds 
have  a  difpofition  to  an  upright  growth,  whereas  al- 
moft  all  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  cuttings  or  layers, 
incline  more  to  an  horizontal  growth,  and  produce  a 
greater  number  of  lateral  branches.  When  any  perfon 
is  defirous  to  propagate  this  tree  by  feeds,  the  berries 
muft  be  guarded  from  the  birds,  otherwife  they  will 
devour  them  before  they  are  perfe&ly  ripe,  which  is 
feldom  earlier  than  the  latter  end  of  feptember,  or  the 
beginning  of  ocfoher,  for  they  fhould  hang  until  the 
outer  pulp  is  quite  black.  When  thefe  berries  are 
gathered,  they  fhould  be  fown  foon  after;  for  when 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  fre¬ 
quently  mifearry;  and  there  will  be  no  hazard  in 
fowing  them  "in  the  autumn,  provided  they  are  put  in 
a  dry  toil ;  and  if  the  winter  Ihould  prove  fevere,  the 
bed  in  which  they  are  fown  Ihould  be  covered  with 
rotten  tan,  ftraw,  Peas-haulm,  or  any  light  covering, 
to  prevent  the  froft  from  penetrating  of  the  ground. 
The  beft  way  will  be  to  low  the  berries  in  rows  at 
about  fix  inches  diftance,  and  one  inch  afunder  in  the 
rows ;  if  drills  are  made  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
the  berries  fcattered  in  them,  and  the  earth  drawn 
over  them,  it  will  be  a  very  good  method.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  they  fhould 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  arid  if  the  feafon  Ihould 
prove  dry,  if  they  are  duly  watered,  the  plants  will 
make  fo  good  a  progrefs  as  to  be  fit  for  tranfplanting 
the  following  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
taken  up,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  placing  them  in 
'rows  at  three  feet  alunder,  and  the  plants  one  foot 
diftance  in  the  rows.  In  this  nurfery  they  may  re¬ 
main  two  years,  by  which  time  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

The  beft  feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  plants  is  in' 
the  autumn,  as  foon  as  the  rain  has  prepared  die 
ground  for  planting;  for  although  they  often  grow 
when  removed  in  the  fpring,  yet  thofe  do  not  take 
fo  well,  nor  make  fo  good  progrefs  as  thofe  which  are 
removed  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  if  the  plants  are 
taken  from  a  light  foil,  which  generally  falls  away 
from  their  roots ;  but  if  they  are  taken  up  with  balls 
of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  removed  but  a  fmail 
diftance,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  tranfplanting 
them  in  the  fpring,  provided  it  is  done  before  they 
begin  to  flioot ;  for  as  the  plants  will  fhoot  very  early 
in  the  fpring,  fo  if  they  are  removed  after  they  have 
fhot,  the  llioots  will  decay,  and  many  times  the  plants 
entirely  fail. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  have  grafted  the  Laurel 
upon  Cherry  flocks,  with  defign  to  enlarge  the  trees, 
but  although  they  will  take  very  well  upon  each  other, 
yet  they  feldom  make  much  progrefs  when  either  the 
Laurel  is  grafted  on  the  Cherry,  or  the  Cherry  upon 
the  Laurel ;  fo  that  it  is  only  a  thing  of  curiofity,  at¬ 
tended  with  no  real  ufe :  and  I  would  recommend  to 
perfons  who  have  this  curiofity,  to  graft  the  Laurel 
upon  the  Cornifh  Cherry,  rather  than  any  other  fort 
of  flock,  becaufe  the  graft  will  unite  better  with 
this ;  and  as  it  is  a  regular  tree  and  grows  large,  fo 
it  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  producing  large 
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[In  propagating  the  Laurel  from  cuttings,  the  under 
leaves  fhould  Be  ftripped  off!  The  cuttings  may  be 
fet  thick.  The  weather  fhould  be  rainy  or  at  leaft 
cloudy  when  this  work  is  done ;  and  the  beds  fhould 
be  under  a  north  wall,  or  elfe  well  fhaded.  If  the 
Weather  will  permit  the  cuttings  to  be  planted  in  au- 
guft,  they  will  the  more  certainly  take  root  before 
winter ;  but  they  fhould  remain  undifturbed  till  the 
fpring  twelvemonth  following,  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurferyp.. 

To  raife  the  Laurel  from  feeds,  in  the  beginning  of 
winter,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  fow  them  in  a 
fhady  border  of  frefh  loofe  mould,  in  beds  three  feet 
and  a  half  broad,  with  alleys  of  eighteen  inches, 
covering  them  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep. 
About  the  middle  of  april,  if  the  weather  be  dry  ana 
hot  froftv,  water  them  frequently  in  the  morning,,  and 
continue  this  during  the  fummer  months  on  evenings. 
The  fucceeding  fpring  remove  them  to  the  niirfery,  in 
rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  in  the 
row.  In  two  years,  if  the  ground  be  good,  and  they 
have  been  taken  good  care  of,  they  will  be  fit  to  re¬ 
move  finally*1. 

The  feed-beds  may  be  hooped  over,  that  they  may 
be  covered  occafionally  with  mats  when  the  froft  is 
fevere. 

When  a  large  plantation  of  Laurels  is  intended, 
the  work  of  tranfplanting  may  be  done  at  any  time 
during  the  winter,  when  the  weather  will  permit ;  but 
October  is  the  beft  feafon.  The  ground  muff  be  well 
worked  and  cleaned,  and  the  trees  planted  in  holes  a 
yard  afunder.  When  they  begin  to  touch,  ftill  let 
them  remain  unthinned  two  or  three  years  longer,  to 
draw  one  another  up.  Thin  them  fparingly  at  firft, 
only  taking  out  a  weakly  plant  here  and  there,  to 
make  room  for  the  vigorous  fhooting  of  the  others ; 
left  the  cold,  entering  the  plantation  too  much  at 
once,  fhould  retard  its  growth,  if  not  wholly  de- 
ftroy  it. 

12.  Perfumed  Cherry  is  often  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing  upon  any  fort  of  Cherry  flock.] 

13.  Apricots.  Mofl  people  train  thefe  trees  up 
to  ftems  of  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  or  bud  them  upon 
flocks  of  that  height ;  but  this  is  a  practice  I  would 
not  recommend  to  the  public,  becaufe  the  higher  the 
heads  of  thefe  trees  are,  the  more  they  are  expofed  to 
the  cutting  winds  in  the  fpring,  which  too  frequently 
deflroy  the  blofloms :  and  the  fruit  is  alfo  more  liable  to 
be  blown  down  in  fummer,  efpecially  if  there  fhould 
happen  to  be  much  wind  at  the  time  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  ;  which  by  falling  from  a  great  height,  will  be 
bruifed  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  I  prefer  half  flandards, 
of  about  two  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  in  the  flem,  to 
thofe  which  are  much  taller;  or  to  plant  them  as 
dwarfs  againfl  an  efpalier,  where,  if  they  are  fkilfully 
managed*  they  will  produce  a  large  quantity  of  good 
fruit;  and  the  trees  in  efpalier  may  be  more  conve¬ 
niently  covered  in  the  fpring,  when  the  feafon  proves 
bad,  whereby  there  will  be  a  greater  certainty  of  fruit 
every  year. 

Thefe  fruits  are  all  propagated  by  budding  them  on 
Plum- flocks,  and  will  readily  take  upon  almofl  any 
fort  of  Plum,  provided  the  flock  be  free  and  thriving 
(except  the  Bruffels  kind,  which  is  ufually  budded  on 
a  fort  of  flock,  commonly  called  the  St.  Julian, 
which  better  fuits  this  tree,  as  being  generally  planted 
for  flapdards,  than  any  other  fort  of  Plum  will.)  The 
manner  of  raifing  tire  frocks,  and  budding  thefe 
trees,  is  treated  of  under  their  particular  articles,  to 
which  I  refer  the  reader,  and  ffiall  proceed  to  their 
planting  and  management. 

Thefe  trees  are  all  except  the  two  lafl  forts  (planted 
'itgainfl  walls,  and  fhould  have  an  eafl  or  weft  afpecl ; 
for  if  they  are  planted  full  fouth,  the  great  heat  caufes 
them  to  be  meally  before  they  are  eatable. 

The  borders  near  thefe  walls  fhould  be  fix  or  eight 
feet  wide,  at  leaft,  and  if  it  were  more,  the  better ;  but 
I  would  never  advife  the  making  of  them  fo  deep  as 
is  the  general  cuftom,  for  if  the  earth  be  two  feet 
deep,  or  two  and  a  half  at  mofl,  it  is  enough. 

.  ?  Hunter  on  Evelyn.  ^  s  Boutchcr. 
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If  the  ground  is  a  wet  cold  loam  or  clay,  the  bor¬ 
ders  fhould  be  railed  as  much  above  the  level  of  the 
furface  as  it  will  admit,  laying  fome  ftones  or  rubbifti 
in  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  runnipg 
downwards ;  but  if  you'  plant  upon  a  chalk  or  gravel, 
it  will  be  better  to  raife  the.  borders  to  a  proper  thick- 
nefs,  with  good  loamy  earth,  than  to  fink  the  borders 
by  removing  the  chalk  or  gravel ;  for  although  thefe 
are  removed  the  whole  breadth  of  the  border,  which 
we  may  allow  to  be  eight  feet,  and  this  trench  filled 
with  good  earth,  yet  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  in  a 
few  years  extend  this  length,  and  then  meeting  with 
the  chalk  or  gravel,  they  will  receive  a  check  whereby 
their  leaves  will  fall  off  early  in  the  feafon,  and  the 
fruit  will  be  fmall,  dry,  and  ill- flavoured,  and  the 
fboots  of  the  trees  will  be  weak.  But  where  the 
borders  are  raifed  above  either  to  their  full  height,  the 
,  roots  will  not  ftrike  down  into  the  gravel  or  chalk, 
but  rather  extend  themfelveS  near  the  furface,  where 
they  will  meet  with  better  foil :  and  as  the  trees  are  of 
long  duration,  and  old  trees  are  not  only  more  fruitful 
than  young,  but  the  fruit  is  alfo  better  flavoured,  the 
providing  for  their  continuance  is  defirable. 

The  foil  I  would  in  general  advife  to  be  ufed  for 
thefe,  and  all  other  forts  of  fruit-trees,  is  frefh  un¬ 
tried  earth,  from  a  pafture  ground,  taken  about  ten 
inches  deep,  with  the  turf  and  laid  to  rot  and  mel¬ 
low  at  leaft  twelve  months  before  it  is  ufed,  mix¬ 
ing  a  little  rotten  dung  with  it ;  this  muft  be  often 
turned,  to  lweeten  and  imbibe  the  nitrous  particles  of 
the  air. 

When  the  former  foil  of  the  border  is  taken  away, 
this  frefh  earth  fhould  be  carried  in  the  place;  and  if 
the  borders  are  filled  with  it  two  months  before  the 
trees  are  planted,  the  ground  will  be  better  fettled, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  fink  after  the  trees  are  planted :  in. 
filling  the  borders,  the  ground  fhould  be  raifed  four  or 
five  inches  above  the  level  they  are  defigned,  to  allow 
for  the  fettling. 

The  borders  being  thus  prepared,  make  choice  of 
fuch  trees  as  are  but  of  one  year’s  growth  from  bud¬ 
ding  ;  and  if  the  foil  is  dry,  or  of  a  middling  temper, 
odlober  is  the  beft  feafon  for  planting,  efpecially  hav¬ 
ing  at  that  time  a  greater  choice  of  trees  from  the 
nurferies,  before  they  have  been  picked  and  drawn 
over  by  other  people.  The  manner  of  preparing  thefe 
trees  for  planting  being  the  fame  in  common  with 
other  fruit  trees,  I  ffiall  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
of  Peaches,  where  he  will  find  it  largely  treated  of. 
At  the  time  of  planting  no  part  of  the  head  of  the 
trees  fhould  be  cut  off,  unlefs  there  are  any  ftrong 
foreright  ffioots  which  will  not  come  to  the  wall, 
which  may  be  taken  quite  away. 

The  trees  being  thus  prepared,  you  muft  mark  out 
the  diftances  they  are  to  Hand,  which  in  a  good  ftrong- 
foil,  or  againfl  a  low  wall,  fhould  be  twenty  feet  or 
more  ;  but  in  a  moderate  one,  eighteen  feet  is  a  good 
reafonable  diftance  ;  then  make  a  hole  where  each  tree 
is  to  Hand,  and  place  its  flem  about  four  inches  from 
the  wall,  inclining  the  head  thereto ;  and  after  having 
fijfed  the  tree  in  the  ground,  nail  the  branches  to  the 
wall,  to  prevent  their  fhaking,  and  cover  the  furface 
of  the  ground  round  the  root  with  rotten  dung,  to  keep 
out  the  froft :  in  this  ftate  let  it  remain  till  the  end  of 
february  or  the  beginning  of  march,  when  if  the 
weather  is  good,  you  muft  unnail  the  branches  of  your 
trees,  fo  as  not  to  difturb  their  roots ;  and,  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  fharp  knife,  put  your  foot  clofe  to  the 
ftem  of  the  tree  ;  and  having  placed  .your  left-hand  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tree,  to  prevent  its  being  difturbed, 
with  your  right-hand  cut  off  the  head  of  the  tree,  if 
it  has  but  one  ftem  ;  or  where  it  may  have  two  or 
more  fhoots,  each  of  them  muft  be  flhortened,  to  about  - 
four  or  five  eyes  above  the  bud,  fo  that  the  Hoping  fide 
may  be  toward  the  wall. 

In  the  fpring,  if  the  weather  proves  dry,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  give  the  trees  a  gentle  refrefhing  with 
water ;  in  the  doing  of  which,  if  they  be  watered  with 
a  rofe  to  the  watering-pot  all  over  their  heads,  it 
will  greatly  help  them ;  and  alfo  lay  fome  turf,  in  the 
manner  directed  for  Apples,  or  fome  other  mulch, 
round  their  roots,  to  prevent  their  drying  during  the 

fummer.. 
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fummer  feafon  ;  and  in  the  fpring,  as  new  branches 
are  produced,  obferve  to  nail  them  to  the  wall  in  a 
horizontal  pofition  ;  and  fuch  fhoots  as  are  produced 
fore-right,  mull  be  entirely  difplaced;  This  rauft  be 
repeated  as  often  as  is  neceffary,  to  prevent  their 
hanging  from  the  wall,  but  by  no  means  flop  any  of 
the  fhoots  in  fummer. 

At  michaelmas,  when  the  trees  have  done  growing, 
their  branches  fhould  be  unnailed,  and  fhorten  them 
in  proportion  to  their  flrength ;  a  vigorous  branch 
may  be  left  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  but  a  weak  one 
lhould  not  be  left  above  five  or  fix.  I  fuppofe  many 
perfons  will  wonder  at  this  direction,  efpecially  having 
allowed  fuch  a  diftance  between  the  trees,  as  believing, 
by  this  management,  the  wall  will  never  be  filled ;  but 
my  reafon  for  it  is,  that  I  would  have  no  part  of  the 
wall  left  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  wood  ;  which  rauft 
be  the  cafe,  if  the  branches  are  left  to  a  greater  length 
at  firft ;  for  it  feldom  happens,  that  more  buds  than 
two  or  three  upon  each  branch  fhoot ;  and  thefc  are, 
for  the  moft  part,  fuch  as  are  at  or  near  the  extreme 
part  of  the  laft  year’s  wood  ;  fo  that  all  the  lower  parts 
of  the  fhoots  become  naked,  nor  will  they  ever  after 
produce  fhoots ;  and  this  is  the  reafon  we  fee  fo  many 
trees  which  have  their  bearing  wood  fituated  only  in 
the  extreme  part  of  the  tree. 

When  you  have  fhortened  the  fhoots,  be  fure  to 
nail  them  as  horizontally  as  poffible,  for  upon  this 
it  is  that  the  future  good  of  the  tree  chiefly  depends. 

The  fecond  fummer  obferve,  as  in  the  firft,  to  dis¬ 
place  all  fore-right  fhoots  as  they  are  produced,  nail¬ 
ing  in  the  other  clofe  to  the  wall  horizontally,  fo  that 
the  middle  of  the  tree  may  be  kept  open ;  and  never 
fhorten  any  of  the  fhoots  in  fummer,  unlefs  to  furnifh 
branches  to  fill  vacant  places  on  the  wall ;  and  never 
do  this  later  than  the  end  of  april,  for  reafons  given 
in  the  article  of  Peaches.  At  michaelmas  fhorten  thefe 
fhoots,  as  was  diredted  for  the  firft  year ;  the  ftrong 
ones  may  be  left  nine  or  ten  inches,  and  the  weak 
ones  fix  or  feven  at  moft. 

The  following  year’s  management  will  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  this,  but  only  obferve,  that  Apricots  pro¬ 
duce  their  blofiom  buds,  not  only  upon  the  laft  year’s 
wood,  but  alfo  upon  the  curfons,  or  fpurs,  which  are 
produced  from  the  two  year’s  wood;  a  great  care 
fhould  therefore  be  had  in  the  fummer  management, 
not  to  hurt  or  difplace  thefe  :  obferve  alfo  to  fhorten 
the  branches  at  the  winter  pruning,  fo  as  to  furnifh 
frefh  wood  in  every  part  of  the  tree  ;  and  be  fure  to 
cut  out  entirely  all  luxuriant  branches,  or  difplace 
them  as  foon  as  they  are  produced  ;  which,  if  left  to 
grow,  would  exhauft  the  nourifhment  from  the  bearing 
branches,  which  in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  ftrong, 
provided  they  are  kindly  ;  for  the  more  vigorous  the 
tree  is,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  refift  the  injuries  of  the 
weather ;  though  we  often  fee  trees  brought  to  fo  weak 
a  condition,  as  to  be  able  only  faintly  to  blow  their 
bloffoms,  and  then  moft  of  the  bearing  branches  have 
died ;  which  has  given  occafion  to  the  owner  to  ima¬ 
gine  it  was  the  effedt  of  a  blight,  when,  in  reality,  it 
was  only  for  want  of  right  management.  And,  I  am 
fully  perfuaded,  half  the  blights  we  hear  complained  of, 
proceed  from  nothing  elfe  but  this. 

Thefe  few  rules,  well  executed,  together  with  a  little 
obfervation  and  care,  will  be  fufficient ;  to  pretend  to 
prefcribe  particular  diredtions  for  all  the  different  ac¬ 
cidents,  or  manner  of  treating  fruits,  would  be  impof- 
lible  ;  but  I  believe  the  reader  will  find  what  has  been 
faid,  if  duly  amended  to,  will  anfwer  his  defign ;  for, 
without  diligent  obfervation,  there  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
as  a  fkilful  manager,  let  him  have  ever  fo  many  or 
good  inftrudlions  laid  down  to  him.' 

The  Bruffels  and  Breda  Apricots,  being,  for  the  moft 
part,  planted  for  ftandards,  will  require  very  little 
pruning  or  management ;  only  obferve  to  take  out  all 
dead  wood,  or  fuch  branches  as  crofs  each  other ;  this 
muft  be  done  early  in  autumn,  or  in  the  fpring,  after 
the  cold  weather  is  paft,  that  th^  part  may  not  canker 
where  the  incifion  is  made. 

15.  The  dwarf  Canadian  Cherry  tree  is  eafily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  laying  down  the  branches  early  in  the 
fpring.  They  will  take  root  by  the  following  autumn, 
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when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  either  planted  in  i 
nurfery  to  get  ftrength,  or  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by 
fowing  the  ftones  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  common 
Cherry. 

16.  All  the  forts  of  Cherries  which  are  ufually  culti¬ 
vated  in  fruit-gardens,  are  propagated  by  budding  or 
grafting  the  feveral  kinds  into  flocks  of  the  black  or 
wild  red  Cherries,  which  are  ftrong  fhooters,  and  of  a 
longer  duration  than  any  of  the  garden  kinds.  The 
ftones  of  the  wild  Cherries  are  fown  in  a  bed  of  light 
fandy  earth  in  autumn ;  or  are  preferved  in  fand  till 
fpring,  and  then  fowed.  The  young  flocks  fhould 
remain  in  the  nurfery  beds  till  the  fecond  autumn  af¬ 
ter  fowing ;  at  which  time  prepare  an  open  fpot  of 
good  frefh  earth,  well  worked.  In  odtober  plant  out 
the  young  flocks  at  three  feet  diftance  row  from  row, 
and  about  a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows ;  being  careful  in 
taking  them  up  from  their  feed-beds,  to  loofen  their 
roots  well  with  a  fpade,  to  prevent  their  breaking. 
Prune  their  roots  ;  and  if  they  are  inclinable  to  root 
downwards,  fhorten  the  tap  root,  but  do  not  prune 
their  tops. 

The  fecond  year  after  planting  out,  if  they  take  to 
growing  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  bud,  if  they  are  in¬ 
tended  for  dwarfs ;  but  if  they  are  for  ftandards  they 
will  not  be  tall  enough  till  the  fourth  year,  for  they 
fhould  be  budded  or  grafted  near  fix  feet  from  the 
ground,  otherwile  the  graft  will  not  advance  much  in 
height  ;  'fo  that  it  will  be  irnpoffible  to  make  a  good 
tree  from  fuch  as  are  grafted  low,  unlefs  the  graft  be 
trained  upwards. 

The  ufual  way  with  the  nurfery-gardeners  is,  to  bud 
their  flocks  in  fummer,  and  fuch  of  them  as  mifearry 
they  graft  the  fucceeding  fpring;  Thofe  trees  where; 
the  buds  have  taken,  muft  be  headed  off  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  march  about  fix  inches  above  the  bud ;  and 
when  the  bud  has  fhot  in  fummer,  if  there  be  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  its  being  blown  out  by  the  winds,  it  muft 
be  faftened  with  bafs  or  other  foft  tying  to  that  part 
of  the  flock  which  was  left  above  the  bud.  The 
autumn  following  thefe  trees  will  be  fit  to  remove » 
but  if  the  ground  be  not  ready  to  receive  them,  they 
may  remain  two  years  before  they  are  tranfplanted  ;  in 
doing  which  obferve  not  to  head  them,  for  this  very 
often  is  immediate  death  to  them  ;  but  if  they  fur- 
vive,  they  feldom  recover  in  five  or  fix  years. 

If  thefe  trees  are  intended  for  a  wall,  plant  dwarfs 
between  the  ftandards ;  but  the  latter,  as  the.  former 
fill  the  walls,  muft  be  cut  away,  to  make  room  for 
them.  But  never  plant  ftandard  Cherries  over  other 
fruits ;  for  there  is  no  fort  of  fruit  that  will  profper 
well  under  the  drip  of  Cherries. 

When  thefe  trees  are  taken  up  from  the  nurfery, 
ftiorten  the  roots,  and  cut  off  all  the  bruifed  parts,  as 
alfo  the  fmall  fibres,  which  would  dry,  grow  mouldy, 
and  be  a  great  prejudice  to  the  new  fibres  in  their 
coming  forth  ;  cut  off  like  wife  the  dead  part  of  the 
flock  which  was  left  above  the  bud,  clofe  down  to  the 
back  part  of  it,  that  the  flock  may  be  covered  by  the 
bud.  If  thefe  trees  are  defigned  for  a  wall,  place  the 
bud  diredlly  from  the  wall,  that  the  back  part  of  the- 
flock  which  was  cut  may  be  hid  from  fight.  The 
foil  that  Cherries  thrive  bell  in  is  a  frefh  hazel  loam  : 
if  it  be  a  dry  gravel  they  will  not  live  many  years,  and 
will  be  perpetually  blighted  in  the  fpring. 

The  forts  commonly  planted  againft  walls  are  the 
Early  May  and  May  Duke,  which  lhould  have  a  fouth 
afpedt.  The  Hearts  and  common  Duke  will  thrive 
on  a  weft  wall,  and  in  order  to  continue  the  Duke 
later  in  the  feafon,  they  are  frequently  placed  againft 
north  and  north-weft  walls,  where  they  fucceed  very 
well.  The  Morello,  which  is  chiefly  planted  for  pre- 
lerving,  is  commonly  put  on  a  north  wall.  The 
Hearts  are  all  ill  bearers,  for  which  reafon  they  are  fel¬ 
dom  planted  againft  walls  ;  but  probably  if  they  were 
grafted  on  the  Bird  Cherry,  and  managed  properly, 
that  defedt  might  be  remedied  ;  for  it  is  faid  that  this 
flock  will  render  Cherries  very  fruitful  ;  and  having 
th.e  fame  effedt  on  Cherries  as  the  Paradife  flock  has 
on  Apples,  they  may  be  kept  in  lefs  compafs  :  at  leaft 
it  is  an  experiment  well  worth  the  trial. 

Cherry 
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Chefry  trees  planted  againft  a  wall,  fhould  be  at 
leaft  twenty  or  twenty-four  feetafunder,  with  a  ftandard 
tree  between  each  dwarf:  for  thefe  trees  will  extend 
themfelves  as  far  as,  or  farther  than  Apricots,  and  many 
other  forts  of  fruit. 

In  pruning  Cherries,  the  fhoots  fhould  never  be 
fhortened,  for  moft  of  them  produce  their  fruit  buds 
at  their  extreme  part,  which  by  fhortening  are  cut  off, 
and  this  often  occafions  the  death  of  the  fhoot :  their 
branches  fhould  therefore  be  trained  in  at  full  length 
horizontally,  obferving  in  may,  where  there  is  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  the  wall,  to  flop  fome  flrong  adjoining 
branches,  which  will  occafion  their  putting  out  two  or 
more  fhoots  by  which  means,  at  that  feafon  of  the 
year,  there  may  always  be  a  fupply  of  wood  for  co¬ 
vering  the  wall ;  at  the  fame  time  difplace  all  fore¬ 
right  fhoots  by  the  hand,  for  if  they  are  buffered  to 
grow  till  winter,  they  will  not  only  deprive  the  bear¬ 
ing  branches  of  their  proper  fupply  of  nourilhment, 
but  when  they  are  cut  out,  they  occafion  the  tree  to 
gum  in  that  part ;  for  Cherries  bear  the  knife  worfe 
than  any  other  fort  of  fruit-trees  ■,  but  be  careful  not 
to  rub  off  the  fides  or  fpurs  which  are  produced  upon 
the  twQ  or  three  years  old  wood ;  for  it  is  upon  thefe 
that  the  greateft  part  of  the  fruit  is  produced,  and 
they  will  continue  fruitful  for  feveral  years.  It  is  for 
want  of  duly  obferving  this  caution  that  Cherry-trees 
are  often  fo  unfruitful,  efpecially  the  Morello,  which 
fhoots  the  weaker,  the  more  it  is  cut. 

Cherry-trees  are  alfo  planted  for  Orchards  in  many 
parts  •  of  England,  particularly  in  Kent.  The  ufual 
diftance  allowed  for  them  is  forty  feet  fquare,  at  which 
fpate  they  are  lefs  fubject  to  blight  than  when  they 
are  planted  clofer  ;  and  the  ground  may  be  tilled  be¬ 
tween  them  almoft  as  well  as  if  it  were  entirely  clear, 
efpecially  whilft  the  trees  are  young ;  and  the  often 
flirring  the  ground,  provided  the  roots  be  not  dif- 
turbed,  will  greatly  help  the  trees ;  but  when  they 
are  grown  fo  big  as  to  overfhadow  the  ground,  the 
drip  of  their  leaves  will  not  fuffer  many  things  to  thrive 
under  them. 

The  beft  forts  for  an  Orchard,  are  the  common 
Red  or  Kentifh,  the  Duke  and  the  Lukeward,  all 
which  are  plentiful  bearers. 

Some  perfons  graft  the  Duke  and  other  forts  of 
Cherries  upon  the  Morello,  which  is  but  a  weak 
lhooter,  in  order  to  check  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
their  trees,  which  will  fucceed  for  three  or  four  years ; 
but  they  are  not  of  long  duration,  nor  will  they  make 
fhoots  above  fix  or  eight  inches  long ;  being  clofely 
covered  with  bloffoms,  they  may  produce  fome  fruit 
in  a  fmall  compafs ;  but  fuch  experiments  are  unfit 
for  general  ufe,  and  proper  only  to  fatisfy  curiofity ; 
and  it  is  much  better  to  allow  the  trees  a  greater  fhare 
of  room  againft  the  walls,  when  one  tree  fo  planted, 
and  properly  managed,  will  produce  more  fruit  than 
twenty  of  thefe  trees,  or  twice  that  number,  when 
they  are  planted  too  clofe,  though  they  are  grafted  upon 
the  Black  Cherry,  or  any  other  free  flock. 

The  double-Bowering  Cherry  is  propagated  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  on  the  Black  or  Wild  Cherry  flock  j 
and  the  trees  are  very  proper  to  intermix  with  flower¬ 
ing  trees  of  the  fecond  growth.  The  flowers  are  as 
large  and  double  as  a  Cinnamon  Rofe,  and  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  bunches  on  every  part  of  the  tree, 
render  it  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  trees  of  the  fpring. 
Some  of  the  flowers,  which  are  lefs  double,  often  pro¬ 
duce  fruit,  which  the  very  double  flowers  do  not. 

17.  The  Black  Cherry  is  feldom  grafted  or  budded, 
but  is  generally  fown  for  flocks ;  where  perfons  how¬ 
ever  are  curious  to  have  the  beft  flavoured  of  this 
fort  of  fruit,  they  fhould  be  grafted  from  fuch  trees 
as  produce  the  beft.  [They  are  always  trained  as 
ftandards,  the  Coroun  for  the  orchard,  and  the  fmall 
wild  black  and  red  for  plantations  in  parks,  &c.] 

ao.  Plums.  All  the  varieties  are  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting  upon  flocks  of  the  Mufcle,  white 
Pear,  St.  Julian,  Bonum  Magnum,  or  any  of  the  free- 
fhooting  Plums.  For  the  manner  of  raifing  thefe 
flocks,  fee  Nursery, — Budding  is  much  preferable  to 
grafting  for  Plum-trees,  becaufe  they  are  very  apt  to 
gum,  wherever  large  wounds  are  made  on  them. 
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The  trees  fhould  hot  be  more  than  one  year’s 

growth  from  the  bud  when  they  are  tranfplanted,  for 

if  they  are  older  they  are  very,  fubjebi  to  canker ;  or 
if  they  take  well  to  the  ground,  commonly  produce 
only  two  or  three  luxuriant  branches. 

The  rftanner  of  preparing  the  ground  (if  for  -walls) 
is  the  fame  as  for  Peaches ;  as  is  alfo  pruning  the  roots 
and  planting,  therefore  I  lhall  forbear  repeating  it 
again.  The  diftance  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be 

planted  at,  mull  not  be  lefs  than  twenty-four  feet 

againft  high  walls ;  and  if  the  wall  is  low,  they  fhould 
be  placed  thirty  feet  afunder. 

Plums  fhould  have  a  middling  foil,  neither  too  wet 
and  heavy,  nor  over  light  and  dry,  in  either  of  which 
extremes  they  feldom  do  fo  well ;  and  thofe  forts 
which  are  planted  againft  walls,  fhould  have  an  eaft  or 
fouth-eaft  afpedl,  which  is  more  kindly  to  thefe  fruits 
than  a  full  fouth  aipedt,  on  which  they  are  fubjecft  to 
fhrivel,  and  be  very  dry ;  and  many  forts  will  be  ex¬ 
treme  meally,  if  expofed  too  much  to  the  heat  of  the 
fun  ;  but  moft  forts  will  ripen  extremely  well  On  efpa- 
liers,  if  rightlyunanaged. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  pllnt  Plums  for  ftand¬ 
ards,  in  which  method  fome  of  the  ordinary  forts  will 
bear  very  well  j  but  then  the  fruit  will  not  be  near  fo 
fair  as  thofe  produced  on  efpaliers,  and  will  be  more 
in  danger  of  being  bruifed  or  blown  down  by  ftrong 
winds.  The  diftance  of  placing  them'  for  efpafters 
muft  be  the  fame  as  againft  walls*  as  muft  alfo  their 
pruning  and  management ■,  fo  that  whatever  may  be 
hereafter  mentioned  for  one,  fhould  be  likewife  un- 
derftood  for  both. 

Plums  do  not  only  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  laft 
year’s  wood,  but  alfo  upon  curfons  or  fpurs,  which 
come  out  of  wood  that  is  many  years  old  j  fo  that 
there  is  not  a  neceflity  of  fhortening  the  branches,'  in 
order  to  obtain  new  fhoots  annually,  in  every  part  of 
the  tree  (as  in  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  &c.  hath  been  di- 
redted)  flnce  the  more  thefe  trees  are  pruned,  the  more 
luxuriant  they  grow,  until  the  ftrength  of  them  is 
exhaufted,  and  then  they  gum  and  fpoil  therefore  the 
fafeft  method  to  manage  thefe  trees  is,  to  lay  in  their 
fhoots  horizontally,  as  they  are  produced,  at  equal 
diftances,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  their  leaves  j 
and  where  there  is  not  a  fufficient  quantity  of  branches 
to  fill  up  the  vacancies  of  the  tree,  there  the  fhoots 
may  be  pinched  the  beginning  of  may  (in  the  manner 
as  hath  been  diredted  for  Peaches,  &c.)  which  will 
caufe  them  to  produce  fome  lateral  branches  to  fup¬ 
ply  thofe  places ;  and  during  the  growing  feafon,  all 
fore-right  fhoots  fhould  be  difplaced,  and  fuch  as  are 
to  remain  muft  be  regularly  trained  in  to  the  wall  oj: 
efpalier,  which  will  not  only  render  them  beautiful, 
but  alfo  give  to  each  part  of  the  trees  an  equal  ad¬ 
vantage  of  fun  and  air ;  and  hereby  the  fruit  will  be 
always  kept  in  a  dudlile  growing  flate,  which  they 
feldom  are,  when  overfhaded  with  fhoots  fome  pare 
of  the  feafon,  and  then  fuddenly  expofed  to  the  air,  by 
taking  off,  or  training  thofe  branches  in  their  proper 
pofition. 

With  thus  carefully  going  over  thefe  trees  in  the 
growing  feafon,  there  will  be  but  little  work  to  do  to- 
them  in  winter ;  for  when  the  branches  are  fhortened, 
the  fruit  is  cut  away,  and  the  number  of  fhoots  in- 
creafed  ;  for  whenever  a  branch  is  fhortened,  there  are 
commonly  two  or  rnore  fhoots  produced  from  the 
eyes  immediately  below  the  cut ;  fo  that  by  thus  un~ 
fkilfully  pruning,  many  perfons  crowd  their  trees  with 
branches,  and  thereby  render  what*  little  fruit  the 
trees  produce,  very  fmall  and  ill-tafled  ;  which  is  very 
commonly  found  in  too  many  gardens,  where  the 
manager,  perhaps,  thinks  himfelf  a  complete  mailer 
of  his  bufinefs ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  fee  every  branch  of  a  fruit-tree  pafs  the  difei- 
pline  of  the  knife,  however  difagreeable  it  be  to 
feveral  forts  of  fruits.  And  it  is  common  to  fee 
thefe  trees  planted  at  the  diftance  of  fourteen  or 
flxteen  feet,  fo  that  the  walls  are  in  a  few  years  co¬ 
vered  with  branches ;  and  then  all  the  fhoots  are  cut 
and  mangled  with  the  knife,  fo  as  to  appear  like 
a  flumped  hedge,  and  produce  little  fruit  j  there¬ 
fore  the  onlv  way  to  have  Plum-trees  in  good  order, 

is- 
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is  to  give  them  room,  and  extend  their  branches  at 
full  length. 

Thofe  few  rules  before  laid  down,  will  be  fufficient, 
if  due  obfervation  be  joined  therewith,  to  inflrudt  any 
perfon  in  the  right  management  of  thefe  forts  of  fruit- 
trees. 

21.  [The  Bullace  is  railed  from  the  Hones;  but  its 
varieties  can  be  continued  with  certainty  only  by 
grafting  or  budding  them  upon  any  Plum  or  Bullace 
Hfocks. 

The  Hones  may  be  fown  in  autumn  in  beds*  two 
inches  deep  ;  keep  them  clean,  and  when  they  are  two 
years  old,  plant  them  in  rows  from  two  to  three  feet 
afunder,  and  train  them  to  a  fingle  Hem. 

Graft  or  bud  thefe,  when  they  are  of  a  proper 
height,  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  Plums.  When 
they  have  formed  heads,  tranfplar.-.  them  where  they 
are  to  remain,  any  time  from  odtober  to  march,  placing 
them  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  afunder. 

22.  The  Black- thorn,  though  very  ufeful  to  the 
hulbandman,  is  alfo  noxious  to  him,  by  incroaching 
on  his  paHurage.  If  they  be  felled  above  ground,  the 
Hubs  are  in  the  way  of  the  fcythe  and  the  bite  of  cattle, 
and  the  thicket  is  prefently  renewed. 

If  Black-thorns  be  grubbed  up  by  the  roots,  every 
fibril  left  in  the  foil  produces  a  frefh  plant ;  fo  that 
uniefs  great  caution  is  obferved  in  taking  all  thefe  out, 
inHead  of  being  lellened  by  this  tedious  and  expenfive 
operation,  their  number  will  be  increafed. 

But  if  they  be  cut  off  level  with  the  furface,  the 
fcythe  has  free  fweep,  and  the  young  Ihoots  are  re¬ 
moved  with  eafe  and  certainty. 

If  the  ground  be  mown  for  hay,  the  fame  Hroke 
which  cuts  the  herbage  takes  off  the  fhoois. 

If  paHured  ;  cattle  and  fheep,  provided  they  have 
no  woodland  left  to  browze  among,  will  gnaw  them  to 
the  quick.  It  is  however  always  advifeable  in  this 
cafe  to  fweep  the  ground  over  with  the  fcythe  in  the 
courfe  of  the  fummer,  to  remove  the  remains  which 
may  have  efcaped  the  bite  of  the  animals. 

The  fecond  year  the  Ihoots  will  rife  weak,  and  the 
roots  themfelves  feldom  fui  vive  the  third  year. 

In  a  very  few  years  more  the  roots  will  be  found 
entirely  rotten. 

If  a  thicket  or  border,  where  the  fward  is  nearly 
loH,  be  treated  in  this  manner,  rubbilh  of  every  kind 
fhould  be  raked  off,  a  few  grafs-feeds  fcattered  on, 
and  the  Hirface  run  over  with  a  roller,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  fcythe. 

This  mode  of  extirpation  is  applicable  not  only  to 
the  Black-thorn,  but  to  every  tree  and  fhrub  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  the  Furze  and  Bramble  ex¬ 
cepted  r. 

Where  headlands  or  borders  are  grubbed,  they 
Ihould  be  planted  with  Potatoes  or  fome  other  cleanf- 
ing  crop,  that  is  well  hoed,  till  the  Black- thorns  or 
other  fhrubs  and  hedge -weeds  are  totally  eradicated, 
before  they  are  laid  down  to  grafs.  Thus  purfued 
grubbing  more  effe&ually  anfwers  the  purpofe  than 
mowing. 

Prunus,  See  Amygdalus ,  Camocladia,  Coe  colob  a,  Cordia, 
Mimufops ,  Spondias .] 

Pseudo  Acacia.  See  Pijcidia  and  Robinia. 

[ - -  Acmella.  See  Spilanthus . 

- - Acorus.  See  Iris. 

' - —  Ambrosia.  See  Cochlearia  Coronopus. 

* - Apocynum.  See  Bignonia. 

'  asphodelus.  See  Anthericum. 

,m  •"  Capsicum.  See  Solarium. 

"J  Cham/epitys.  See  Dracocephalum  and  Teucrium. 

-  •  China.  See  Senecio  and  Smilax. 

-  . Costus.  See  Parthenium. 

— 1  Cyperus.  See  Carex  and  Schoenus, 

"■■■'  1  Cytisus.  See  Vella. ] 

—— —  Dictamnus.  See  Marrubium , 

|j - Digitalis.  S  ztDracocephalum. 

— —  FumariA.  S tt  Fumaria. 

-  . .  Gelseminum.  See  Bignonia. 

- - Gnaphalium.  See  Micropus. 

r  Marfhall’s  Yorkftiire,  i.  315. 
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Pseudo  FIelichrysum.  See  Bacchans,  Erigerbn ,  Inula  $ 
and  Tv  a. 

- Helleborus;  See  Helleborus. 

• - Limodorum.  See  Orchis  aboriiva. 

. - Lotus.  See  Diofpyros. 

- Lysimachium.  See  Epilobium  and  Veronica ; 

- Marrubium.  See  Lyccpus. 

- -  Melantiiium.  See  Agroflemma. 

- Narcissus.  See  Anthericum  and  Narciffus . 

-  Nardus.  See  Lavandula. 

- Orchis.  See  Ophrys  and  Satyrium. 

- - — •  Platanus.  See  Acer. 

- Psidium.  See  Eugenia. 

- Rubia.  See  Crucianella . 

- Rut  a.  See  Rut  a. 

- -  Santalum.  See  Cffalpinia. 

- Stachys.  See  Stachys. 

- Sycomorus.  See  Melia. 

- Valeriana.  See  Valeri  an  aft 

PSIDIUM.  ( So  named  by  Linneus  from  of  Hip¬ 

pocrates.  ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  6 15.  Reich,  n.  670.  Schreb.  n.  84.1. 
Jiff.  324.  Guajava.  Tournef.  t.  443.  Gartn. 
t.  38.  Decafpermum.  Forft.  37.  Nelitris. 
Giertn.  t.  27. 

Claff.  12.  1.  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Hefperidea.  Myrti ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fliaped,  five-cleft,  per¬ 
manent  :  fegments  ovate. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  inferred 
into  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  inferior.  Style  awl-lhaped,  very 
Jong.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Berry  oval,  very  large,  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
one  or  many-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  neflling. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft  fuperior,  Pet.  five.  Berry  one-celled, 
many-feededi 

species. 

1.  Pfidium  pyriferum.  White  Guava. 

Lin.  fpec.  67  a.  fyft.  460.  Reich.  2.  473.  Willd. 
957.  hort.  cliff.  148.  /.  zeyl.  n.  192.  Jacqu. 
obf.  2.  6.  Brown,  jam.  238.  Lour,  co chinch. 
309.  edit.  Will j.  378. 

Guayava.  Park,  theat.  1634.  Ger.  emac.  app.  1612. 
Raii  hijl>  1455. 

Guajava  foliorum  angulis  quadrangulis,  frudii  oblongo. 
Trew  Ehret.  t.  43. 

G.  alba  dulcis.  Comm,  hort *  1.  121.  /.  63.  Mer. 
furin.  t.  1 94 

Guajavos  fruftu  pallido  dulci.  Bitrm.  zeyl.  112. 
Cujavus  domeHica.  Rumph.  amb.  140.  1.  47. 

Pela.  Rheed.  mal.  3.  31.  /.  34. 

Malo  puniceo  afHnis  pomifera,  flore  pentapet.  albo* 
frudtu  efculento  majore  albo.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  163. 
Leaves  elliptic  pubefeent  underneath ,  peduncles  one-flow - 
ered. 

[2.  Pfidium  pumilum.  "Dwarf  Guava. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  957.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  56. 

P.  anguHifolium.  Lamarck ,  encycl.  3.  16. 

P.  caninum.  Lour,  cochinch.  310  ?  ed.  Willd.  37 9  ? 
Cujavillus.  Rumph.  amb.  1.  145.  t.  49. 

Leaves  lanceolate  acute  tomentofe  underneath ,  peduncles 
one-flowered. 

T  Pfidium  aromatictim.  Aromatic  Guava. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  957.  Aiibl.  gnian,  1.  485. 

t.  191. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  fmooth ,  peduncles  one-flow¬ 
ered. 

4.  Pfidium  grandiflorum.  Great-flowered  Guava. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  958.  Aubl.  gnian.  1.  483.- 

/.  190. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate  fmooth ,  peduncles  one-flowered 
braided. 

5.  Pfidium  Decafpermum. 

Lin.  fyft.  461.  .  Willd.  958.  fuppl.  252.  For  ft-. 

pro  dr.  n.  219. 
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Decafpermum  fruticofum.  For  ft.  gen.  n.  37. 

Neiitris  Jarnbofella.  Gjertn.  fruSt.  1.  135. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate  pubefcent ,  'peduncles  one-flowered 
braided.  ] 

6.  Pfidium  pomiferum.  Red  Guava. 

Lin.  fpec.  672.  Jyft.  461.  Reich.  2.  474.  Willd. 
958.  Jacqu.  obj.  2.  7.  Lour,  cochinch.  310. 
ed.  Willd.  379. 

Guajava  alba  acida,  fruflu  rotundiore.  Pluk.  phyt. 
^.I93-/-4; 

Guajaba  pomifera  indica,  pomis  rotundis.  Bauh.  pin. 
437- 

Cujavus  agreftis.  Rumph.  amb.  1.  142.  t.  48.  Mer. 
fur  in.  t.  57. 

Malacca  pela.  Rheed.  mol.  3.  33.  t.  35.  Burnt,  ind. 

1 13* 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  pubefcenl  underneath ,  peduncles 
three-flowered. 

[7.  Pfidium  guinenfe.  African  Guava. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  958.  Swartz ,  pro  dr.  77. 

defer.  881. 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire  tomentofe  underneath ,  peduncles 
three-flowered. 

8.  Pfidium  montanum.  Mountain  Guava. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  959.  Swartz ,  prodr.  77. 

defer.  879.  Brown,  jam.  239. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  crenulate  flowing ,  peduncles 
many-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  In  its  wild  ftate  the  White  Guava  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  (even  or  eight,  fometimes  of  twelve  feet. 
In  gardens  in  the  Well  Indies,  where  the  foil  is  good, 
it  equals  a  middle-fized  Apple  tree,  the  trunk  being 
fix  feet  in  height,  and  a  foot  and  half  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Bark  fmoothifh,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  with  large  afn-coloured  fpots.  Wood  very  hard 
and  tough,  uled  for  ox-yokes  and  die  like  purpofes, 
and  well  adapted  for  fuel.  Branches  numerous,  the 
young  ones  four-cornered.  Leaves  blunt,  entire, 
fmoothifh,  on  fhort  petioles,  two  or  three  inches  long, 
oppofite.  Peduncles  folitary,  fhort,  fupporting  a 
white  fweet-fmelling  flower.  Fruit  fmooth,  having  a 
peculiar  fmell,  yellow  fulphureous  or  whitifh  on  the 
outfide,  roundilh  or  more  oblong,  the  fize  of  a  hen’s 
egg  or  bigger,  according  to  the  foil :  the  rind  is  a  line 
or  two  in  thicknefs,  brittle  and  flefhy ;  pulp  rather 
firm,  full  of  bony  feeds,  fiefh-coloured,  lweet,  aroma¬ 
tic  and  pie  a  fan  t.  This  fruit  is  eaten  with  avidity,  not 
only  by  the  natives,  but  by  Europeans ;  with  thofe 
who  are  not  accuftomed  to  it,  the  Guava  is  apt  to 
occafion  a  flight  flux  ;  but  Jacquin  affirms  that  when 
he  has  been  thirfty  on  a  journey,  he  has  eaten  of  it 
to  fatiety  without  buffering  any  harm.  It  is  eaten  raw 
in  the  defert,  but  the  feeds  are  fcarcely  feparable.  It 
is  alfo  preferved  with  fugar 3. 

Loureiro  fays  that  the  berry  is  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  commonly  egg-fhaped,  but  fometimes  roundilh, 
feldom  pear-fhaped ;  the  rind  even  and  pale,  the  pulp 
flefhy,  white  or  red. 

Native  both  of  the  Weft  and  Eaft  Indies,  Cochin- 
china  and  the  fouthern  provinces  of  China  ;  becoming 
a  large  tree  when  cultivated,  but  in  its  wild  ftate 
much  fm after  and  of  an  irregular  growth,  with  the 
trunk  and  branches  diftorted.  In  the  Caribbee  iflands 
it  frequently  overruns  the  paftures,  and  one  tree  in  a 
garden  will  fuffice  to  fill  the  whole;  for  the  feeds 
pafs  through  the  body  of  men  and  animals,  without 
lofing  their  vegetative  quality1. 

Cultivated  here  in  1656,  by  Mr.  John  Tradcfcant, 
junior". 

2.  I  ms  has  exadtly  the  appearance  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  is  five  times  fmafter  in  aft  its  parts.  It 
is  a  fhiub  of  two  feet  in  height,  with  four-cornered 
branches  having  an  afh-coloured  villus  on  them. 
Leaves  oppofite,  an  inch  long,  quite  entire,  fmooth 
above,  villofe  underneath,  feflile  or  on  very  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles.  Peduncles  from  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
lets,  in  pairs,  fhort,  villofe.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx 
anceolate,  blunt,  leathery,  villofe  within.  Fruit  glo- 

1 

Jacquin.  *  Loureiro  and  Jacquin. 

■  Hort.  kewj. 
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bular,  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  fubvillofe. — Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Ceylon x. 

Willdenow  fufpedts  that  P.  caninum  of  Loureiro 
may  be  the  fame  with  this ;  fince  they  agree  in  gene¬ 
ra],  except  that  he  deferibes  the  leaves  as  fubferrate. 
He  calls  it  canina,  becaufe  dogs  are  delighted  with  it 
in  the  fame  manner  as  cats  are  with  Valerian. — Native 
of  China  about  Canton. 

Loureiro  has  two  other  fpecies,  natives  of  Cochin- 
china,  in  woods.  1.  P.  nigrum ;  a  middle-fized  tree, 
with  diftorted,  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  ovate- 
lanceolate,  flightly  ferrate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fcat- 
tered,  without  any  nerves  or  ribs,  dark  green,  fhining. 
Flowers  white,  on  many-flowered  terminating  pedun¬ 
cles.  Berries  black,  very  final!,  round,  crowned,  one- 
celled,  many-feeded.  2.  P.  rubrum ;  a  middle-fized 
tree  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  oblong,  blunt, 
quite  entire,  fniooth,  oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles. 
Flowers  white,  many,  feflile,  heaped  together,  axil¬ 
lary.  Calyx  tubular,  oblong,  four-toothed,  fuperior. 
Petals  four,  fmall,  unequal.  Berry  calycine,  oblong, 
red,  one-celled,  many-feeded,  crowned,  eatable,  fmall. 
It  feems  to  belong  to  this  genus,  though  it  has  one- 
fifth  part  lefs  in  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

3.  This  is  a  tree  of  moderate  fize,  with  a  trunk  of 
about  five  feet  in  height,  and  branching  at  the  top  in 
a  fcattered  manner ;  the  fmafter  branches  are  tetragonal 
and  leafy ;  the  leaves  oblong-ovate,  fharp-pointed, 
fmooth,  perfe&ly  entire,  and  (landing  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks :  the  flowers  folitary,  oppofite,  and  rifing  from 
the  bofoms  of  very  fhort  leaves  near  the  bafes  of  the 
fmafter  branches :  they  are  white  and  are  either  tetra- 
petalous  or  pentapetalous.  The  fruit  is  aromatic,  and 
eatable  ;  a  fpherical  berry,  of  a  yellow  colour,  crowned 
with  the  toothlets  of  the  calyx,  and  quadrilocular. 
The  bruifed  leaves  have  the  fmell  of  Balm.— It  is  a 
native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  growing  in  woods,  and 
flowering  in  the  month  of  oeftober. 

4.  This  alfo  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  a  trunk 
ten  feet  high,  branching  in  an  irregular  manner  from 
the  top  ;  the  fmafter  branches  are  quadrangular,  and 
leafy  ;  the  leaves  oppofite,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  fome- 
what  footftalked,  and  ovate-acuminate  ;  they  are  more 
than  four  inches  long,  and  about  two  and  a  half  broad. 
The  flowers  fpring  from  the  young  branches,  and  ftand 
fingly  at  the  bofom  of  each  leaf,  except  thofe  towards 
the  top  of  the  branches :  their  footftalks  are  (lender, 
and  about  two  inches  long  :  the  petals  are  white,  waved 
at  the  borders,  and  generally  five  in  number  :  they  have 
a  very  agreeable  odour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmooth 
yellow  berries,  having  four  cells,  filled  with  fmall  feeds, 
enveloped  in  a  fucculent  pulp.— It  grows  in  the  woods 
of  Cayenne,  flowering  in  december  and  bearing  fruit 
in  february y, 

5.  This  is  a  fmooth  fhrub.  Leaves  petioled  final) 
quite  entire  veined,  not  marked  with  lines.  Pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  half  as  (hort  again  as  the  leaves,  filky. 
One  bradle  or  two,  oblong.  Flowers  fmall,  w'hite. 
Calyxes  filky.  Capfule  or  berry  fmall,  globular,  to- 
rulole,  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx2. 

Gmrtner  deferibes  the  fruit  as  a  fubglobular  berry, 
obfoletely  torulofe,  flefhy,  one-celled,  crowned  by  the 
five-toothed  calyx,  ending  below  in  a  very  long  pe¬ 
duncle,  near  the  bale  of  the  fruit,  accompanied  by  two, 
linear-acuminate,  oppofite,  minute  ftipules.  Seeds 
placed  in  a  ring  in  a  double  row ;  in  the  upper  row 
eight,  in  the  lower  twelve  or  more,  aft  oblong,  on 
one  fide  convex,  thick,  bowed ;  on  the  other  ftraight, 
comprefled  into  a  wedge-form  angle  :  in  other  parts 
fomewhat  bony,  and  of  a  pale  teftaceous  colour. 

It  differs  from  Guajava  only  in  having  all  the  feeds 
inverted,  inftead  of  being  in  every  pofition ;  in  their 
being  ftraightifh  and  not  kidney-form ;  and  in  there 
being  no  partition  whatever. — Native  of  Otaheite, 
and  the  other  Society  Ides.] 

6.  The  common  red  Guava  has  a  pretty  thick 
trunk,  twenty  feet  in  height,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
bark,  and  dividing  into  many  angular  branches  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  Leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 

x  Vahl.  y  Aublet.  z  Linn,  fuppl. 
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t>ne  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at 
both  ends,  having  a  ftrong  midrib  and  many  veins  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  Tides,  of  a  light  green  colour,  oppo- 
fite  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Peduncles  axillary,  an 
inch  and  half  long.  Petals  large  and  white.  Fruit 
lbaped  like  a  Pomegranate,  crowned,  when  ripe  having 
an  agreeable  odour. 

[According  to  Jacquin  it  agrees  in  habit  with  the 
the  firft  fpecies,  and  differs  principally  in  being  of  a 
paler  colour  both  in  the  rind  and  pulp,  and  having  an 
acid  flavour  or  none  at  all.  The  form  is  the  fame. 
It  is  not  To  common  ;  and  is  fcarcely  ever  eaten.  In 
Martinico  it  is  called  Goyavier  de  Cayenne ;  the  firft 
fpecies  Goyavier  du  pays. 

Loureiro  defcribes  it  as  a  diftorted  and  very  branch¬ 
ing  flirub,  four  feet  high.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmall, 
wrinkled,  rugged,  feffile,  oppofite,  with  oblique,  pa¬ 
rallel  ribs.  Flowers  white,  fmall,  fcattered,  from  one 
to  three  on  longifh  peduncles.  Berry  an  inch  in 
diameter  or  lefs,  fubglobular,  fmooth,  within  white 
or  red. 

Native  both  of  the  Weft  and  Eaft  Indies,  China 
and  Cochinchina  in  woods.  In  the  latter  countries, 
according  to  Loureiro,  the  fruit  is  eatable,  but  bad, 
neither  tafte  nor  fmell  being  pleafant.  The  root  and 
young  leaves  are  aftringent,  and  efteemed  ufeful  in 
curing  fluxes,  and  ftrengthening  the  ftomach. 

Introduced  here  in  1692,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beau¬ 
fort  \ 

7.  Native  of  Prince’s  ifland  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea, 
and  cultivated  in  Domingo b. 

8.  This  is  one  of  the  largeft  trees  in  the  woods  of 
Jamaica,  growing  frequently  to  the  height  of  fixty  or 
feventy  feet,  with  a  proportioned  thicknefs :  it  is  an 
excellent  timber  wood,  of  a  dark  colour  and  curled 
grain  ;  works  eaflly,  and  takes  a  fine  poli'lh.  It  makes 
very  beautiful  walking- flicks'.] 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 


Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow ;  if  thefe  are  brought  over  in  the  entire  fruit, 
gathered  full  ripe,  the  feeds  will  more  certainly  fuc- 
ceed  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  rich 
kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of 
tanners-bark,  giving  them  water  from  time  to  time 
as  the  earth  dries ;  in  about  fix  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear  (if  the  leeds  are  good)  and  muft  have  free  air 
admitted  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon  ;  when  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength  enough 
to  be  removed,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall 
pot,  filled  with  the  like  rich  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  frefh  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  new  root  ;  then  they  lhould  have  a  laro-e 
ftiare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm 
weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak;  they 
muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water  in  fum- 
mer.  When  the  plants  have  filled  thefe  fmall  pots 
with  their  roots,  they  fhould  be  fhaken  out  and  their 
roots  pared,  then  put  into  larger  pots  filled  with  the 
fame  fort  of  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed 
again,  where  they  fhould  remain  till  autumn,  when 
they  muft  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove : 
during  the  winter  they  fhould  have  a  moderate  warmth, 
and  not  too  much  water,  and  in  fummer  they  will  re- 
quire  plenty  of  wet,  and  in  hot  weather  a  great  ftiare 
of  air ;  with  this  management  the  plants  will  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  the  third  year,  and  may  be  continued 
a  long  time. 


PSORALEA,  (JwfaXfor,  fcahiofus ;  the  calyx  and 
part  of  the  plant  being  dotted  with  tubercles.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  894.  Reich,  n.  967.  Schreb.  n  \ 
Roy.  lugdb.  372.  Gartn.  t.  145.  ju(T. 
Dalea  edit,  prior. 

Claff.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionace#  or  Leguminofe. 


•  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Gal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  dotted  with  tubercles,  five- 
c\dy  Jegments  acute,  equal,  permanent;  the  lowtft 
double  the  length  of  the  others. 


a  Horn  kew. 
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Cor.  papilionaceous,  five-petalled.  Standard  rotindifli; 
emarginate,  rifing.  Wings  crefcent-fhaped,  blunt; 
fmall.  Keel  two-petalled,  crefcent-fhaped,  blunt. 
Stami  Filaments  diadelphous,  (one  fingle  and  briftle- 
lhaped,  nine  united)  afcending.  Anthers  roundifh. 
Pist.  Germ  linear.  Style  awl-fhaped,  afcending,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  blunts 
Per.  Legume  the  length  of  the  calyx,  compreffed,  af¬ 
cending,  acuminate. 

Seed  fingle,  kidney-form. 

Obs.  It  is  fingular  in  this  genus ,  that  the  calyx,  as 
alfo  the  whole  plant,  is  dotted  with  tubercles, 
and  the  petals  marked  with  coloured  veins. 
essential  character. 

Calyx  befprinkled  with  callous  dots,  the  fame  length 
with  the  Legume,  which  has  only  one  feed  in  it. 
species. 

[1*  Pforalea  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Pforalea. 
Lin.Jyft.  6 85.  fuppl  338. 

Leaves  fimple  ovate  quite  entire,  heads  and  bradles  vit- 
lofe.) 

2.  Pforalea  pinnata.  Winged-leaved  Pforalea. 

Lin.fpec.  1074.  fyft.  685.  Reich.  3.  540.  hort. 
upf  f  25.  Berg.  cap.  218,  Weig.  obf.  33 1 . 
Dorychnium  caule  frutieofo,  fol.  pinnatis,  foliolis  linea- 
ribus.  Lin.  hort .  cliff.  370. 

Spartium  africanum.  Riv.  tetr.  5. 

Geniftm  affinis  arbor  africana  monofpermos,  flore  cse- 
ruleo,  fol.  pinnatis.  Herm.  lugdb.  272.  /.  273, 
Leaves  pinnate  linear,  flowers  axillary. 

[3.  Pforalea  aculeata.  Prickly  Pforalea. 

Lin.fpec.  1074.  fyft:  685.  Reich.  3.  540.  tnant. 45b, 
Genifta  Spartium  africanum  trifolium,  flor.  cmruleis, 
fol.  minimis  in  fpinulam  definentibus.  Raii  dendr . 
104. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  wedge-form  recurved  mucrcnate, 
flowers  axillary  folit ary  approximating. 

4.  Pforalea  brafteata.  Ovalf piked  Pforalea. 

Lin.  fyft.  685.  Reich.  3.  541.  mant.  264.  Berg, 
cap.  224. 

Ononis  trifoliata.  Lin.  fyft.  2.  479. 

Trifolium  fruticans..  Lin.fpec.  1085.  hort.  cliff.  373, 
Fabric,  helmft.  2.  305.  Comm.  hort.  2.  21 1.  t.  106. 
Leaves  ternate  obovate  recurve-mucronate,  fpikes  ovate. 

5.  Pforalea  fpicata.  Long-fpiked  Pforalea. 

Lin. fyft.  685.  Reich.  3.  541.  mant.  264. 

Leaves  ternate  oblong  blunt,  fpikes  cylindric. 

6.  Pforalea  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Pforalea. 

L’Herit.  ftirp.  nov .  2.  t.  45.  Ait.  kew.  3.  79. 

Leaves  ternate  linear ,  peduncles  axillary  folitary  or  trine 
few-flowered. 

7.  Pforalea  axillaris.  Axillary  Pforalea. 

Lin.  fyft.  68  6.  fuppl.  338. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  lanceolate,  peduncles  axillary } 
one-flowered. 

8.  Pforalea  Stachydis. 

Lin.  fyft.  686.  fuppl.  338. 

Leaves  ternate  petioled,  leaflets  oblong  mucronate,  fpikes 
terminating  interrupted,  calyxes  villofe. 

9.  Pforalea  aphylla.  Leaflefs  Pforalea. 

Lin.fpec.  1074.  Reich.  3.  542.  mant.  450.  amoen.6. 

34* 

P.  decidua.  Berg.  cap.  220. 

Genifta  Spartium  caeruleum  capitis  bonae  fpei.  Breyn. 
cent.  t.  25. 

Leaves  none,  Jlipules  mucronate  very  fhort,  fubimbricate 
towards  the  flowers. 

10.  Pforalea  tenuifolia.  Fine-leaved  Pforalea. 

Lin.fpec.  1074 .fyft.  68 6.  Reich.  3.  542* 

Lower  leaves  ternate,  upper  fimple  lanceolate-fululate . 

11.  Pforalea  capitata.  Headed  Pforalea. 

Lin.  fyft.  686.  fuppl.  339. 

Leaves  ternate  and  fimple  linear ,  head  terminating. 

12.  Pforalea  hirta.  Hairy  Pforalea. 

Lin.  fpec.  1074.  fyft.  686.  Reich.  3.  542.  amoen. 
6.  afr.  35. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  obovate  recurve  ■mucronate,flovjen 
tern  fpiked ,  calyxes  tomentofe. 

13.  Pforalea  decumbens.  Trailing  Pforalea. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  80. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  wedge-lanceolate  with  a  recurved 
point,  flowers  axillary. 
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14.  Pforalea  repens.  Creeping  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jy ft-  68 6.  Reich.  3.  5I2.  mant.  265. 

C<3^.  224.  '  ! 

Leaves  ternate  obovate  emarginate,  ftem  creeping ,  flowers 
Jubumbelled.]  /' 

15.  Pforalea  bitumino fa.  Bituminous  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  toqc,.  Jyft.  686.  Reich.  3.  543. 

upf.  225.  Gcertn.  fruft .  2.  308.  Berg.  cap.  221. 
Fabric,  helmft.  307.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  63. 
Besflont.  atlant.  191.  daupb,  3.  47 6- 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1262. 

Trifolium  capitulis  fubrotundis,  calycibus  ventricofiSj 
caule  arborefcente.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  373\ 

T.  bitumen  redolens.  Bauh.  pin.  327.  Tournef.  infl. 

404.  Jpecim.  n.  599. 

T.  bituminofum.  Bod.  pempt.  5 66.  ic.  519. 

Ger.  1019.  1187.  Park,  theat.  716.  Raii 

hifl.  943.  Befl.  eyft.  afliv.  10.  /.  11./.  1,2.  Rivin. 
tetr.  t.  14, 

T.  afphaltite.  dMatth.  834.  Camer.  epit.  $ 81.  Balech. 
hifl.  504. 

T.  afphalteum.  zV#  2.  30.  adv.  380. 

T.  afphaltites  f.  bituminofum.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  366. 
p.  T.  bitumen  redolens  anguflifolium.  Boerh.  lugdb. 
2.  32. 

Pforalea  anguftifolia.  Afz//.  ?z.  9. 
y?//  leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  lanceolate ,  petioles  even , 

flowers  in  heads. 

[16.  Pforalea  glandulofa.  Striped-flowered  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  107$.  Jyfl.  686.  3.  543.  Gouan. 

illuftr.  50.  Arduin.  Jpec.  24.  /.  8. 

Barba?  jovis  triphylla,  flore  ex  albo  &  cieruleo. 
Feuill.  peruv.  7.  /.  3. 

yf//  the  leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  lanceolate ,  petioles  rugged , 
flowers  in  Jpikes. 

17.  Pforalea  palafttina.  Paleftine  or  herbaceous  PJoralea. 
Lin.  Jyft.  686.  Reich.  3.  543.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  86. 

/.  184.  Gouan  illuftr.  51. 

y7//  leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  ovate ,  petioles  pubejcent , 
flowers  in  heads. 

18.  Pforalea  americana.  American  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1075.  Jyft.  68 6.  3.  544. 

Trifolium  americanum.  Lob.  ic.  1.  31.  Bod.  pempt. 

567.  Bauh.  pin.  327.  Park,  theat.  717.  /.  4. 
Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  ovate  tooth-angular ,  Jpikes  la¬ 
teral. 

19.  Pforalea  tetragonoloba. 

Lin.  Jyft.  68 6.  Reich.  3.  544.  wzzwtf.  104. 

Leaves  ternate  toothed ,  flexuoje ,  Jpikes  lateral ,  le¬ 

gumes  Jtri hi  quadrangular .] 

20.  Pforalea  coryli  folia.  Hazel  nut-leaved  PJoralea. 

Lin.  fpec.  1075.  Reich.  3.  545.  hort.  upj.  225. 

Burm.  ind.  t.  49 ./.  2.  Juffieu  aft.  1744.  p.  382. 
j/ywzT1.  1.  65. 

Loto  affinis  coryli  folio.  Bo  dart  aft.  4.  /.  289.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  96.  /.  5. 

Leaves  Jimple  ovate  Jomewhat  toothed,  Jpikes  ovate. 

[21.  Pforalea  pentaphylla.  Five-leaved  PJoralea. 

Lin.k Jpec.  1076.  Jy/l.  68  6.  Reich.  3.  545. 
ayyC  225.  Juffieu  aft.  1744 .  p.  381.  /.  17. 

Leaves  digitate- quin  ate,  leaflets  unequal. 

22.  Pforalea  proftrata.  Proftrate  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1076.  Reich.  3.  545.  amoen.  6.  zz/r.  36. 
Leaves  Juper decompound  digitate  linear .] 

23.  Pforalea  Dalea.  Annual  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1076.  Reich.  3.  545. 

P.  annua.  Mill.  dift.  n.  6. 

Dalea.  Zi».  hort.  cliff.  363.  t.  22. 

Barba  Jovis  amer.  annua  humilis  ramofifllma,  flor. 

caeruleis  fpicatis.  Houft.  MSS. 

Leaves  pinnate,  Jpikes  cylindrical  terminating. 

[24.  Pforalea  enneaphylla.  Nine-leaved  PJoralea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1076.  Jyft.  6 86.  Reich.  3.  545.  mant. 
450.  Fabric,  helmft.  308.  Jacqu.  amer.  pi  ft. 
101. 

P.  carthaginenfis.  Jacqu.  amer.  206. 

Leaves  pinnate,  Jpikes  axillary. 

25.  Pforalea  laevigata.  Pclijhed  PJoralea.* 

Lin.  Jyft.  687.  Juppl.  33  9.  • 

Leaves  pinnate,  flipules  ) olid  Jubacute  very  minute. 

26.  Pforalea  leporina.  Bowny-Jpiked  PJoralea. 

Ait.  ksw.  3.  81. 
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P.  Lagopus.  Cavan,  hijp.  59.  n.  94.  /.  86. 

Leaves  pinnate  oblong-linear  very  numerous ,  Jpikes  with¬ 
out  braftes  villoje  lanceolate. 

27.  Pforalea  foliolofa.  Leafly  PJoralea. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  82. 

Leaves  pinnate  oblong  numerous,  Jpikes  terminating  brafted 
globular -ovate,  calyxes  compreffed. 

28.  Pforalea  reclinata.  Reclining  PJoralea. 

Cavan,  hijp.  60.  n.  95.  t.  87. 

Stem  procumbent ,  leaves  pinnate,  flowers  in  cloje  Jpikes , 
keel  longer  than  the  other  petals.] 

Species  Jrom  Miller. 

29.  Pforalea  hirta. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  1. 

Barba  Jovis  americana  frutefcens,  foliis  fubrotundis, 
floribus  fpicatis  purpureis.  Houft.  MSS. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  ovate,  ftem  Jhrubby  hairy,  flowers 
in  terminating  Jpikes. 

30.  Pforalea  procumbens. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  3. 

Barba  Jovis  malabarica  annua  procumbens  argentel, 
floribus  minimis  purpureis,  edit,  prior. 

Leaves  pinnate  ftlvery,  ftems  procumbent,  flowers  ax¬ 
illary. 

3 1 .  Pforalea  fcandens.  Climbing  PJoralea. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  4. 

Barba  Jovis  americana  fcandens,  flor.  cteruleis  ad  alas 
foliorum  conglomeratis.  Houft.  MSS. 

Leaves  pinnate,  ftem  branched  climbing,  flowers  axillary 
Jeffile. 

32.  Pforalea  capitata.  Headed  PJoralea. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  5. 

Barba  Jovis  amer.  frutefcens  hirfuta,  flor.  cieruleis 
conglomeratis.  Houft.  MSS.  , 

Leaves  ternate,  ftem  very  branching  Jhrubby,  flowers  in 
heads  peduncled  axillary. 

33.  Pforalea  humilis.  Humble  PJoralea. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  7. 

Barba  Jovis  amer.  humilis  rotundifolia  &  villofa,  flore 
vario.  Houft.  MSS. 

Leaves  pinnate  with  rounder  villoje  leaflets,  flowers  in 
axillary  and  terminating  heads,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  found 
there  by  Thunbergd.] 

2.  This  rifes  with  a  foft  fhrubby  {talk,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  branches.  Leaves  of 
a  deep~ green  colour,  compofed  of  three  or  four  pairs 
of  very  narrow  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one, 
{landing  upon  {hort  foot-ftalks,  and  coming  out  with¬ 
out  order  on  every  fide  of  the  branches.  The  flowers 
fit  very  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are  often  in  clutters : 
the  ftandard,  which  is  ereft  and  re  flexed  at  the  top, 
is  of  a  fine  blue;  the  wings  are  pale,  and  the  keel 
white. 

[According  to  the  obfervation  of  Linneus ;  the  pe¬ 
duncles  are  axillary,  folitary,  glumelefs  and  hirfute.] 

It  flowers  during  great  part  of  the  fummer,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  whence  Mr.  Miller  frequently  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds:  [but  it  was  cultivated  in  1690,  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court6. 

3.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  angular  branches,  and  lateral 
folitary  flowers  without  braftes. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  ditches f. 
Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  MaflTon.  It 
flowers  in  june  and  july s. 

4.  Stem  fhrubby,  determinately  branched,  with 
round  pubefcent  branches.  Leaves  feffile :  leaflets 
even,  dotted,  pointed  at  the  end  with  a  patulous  fpine. 
Stipules  chaffy,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ciliate.  Spikes 
terminating,  folitary,  fubvillofe,  peduncled.  Flowers 
feparated  by  ovate  acuminate  ciliate  braftes,  almoff: 
the  length  of  the  flowers.  Corolla  violet-coloured, 
with  a  white  keel  having  a  violet  fpot  in  front.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  hairy,  with  linear  teeth;  except  the  lowed:  tooth, 
which  is  ovate  and  larger. 
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Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope h.  Cultivated 
in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  July  ' 

5.  Stem  fhrubby,  with  alternate  round  eredt  pubci 
cent  branches.  Leaves  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Leaf¬ 
lets  dotted,  obfoletely  pubefcent,  fometimes  having  a 
minute  weak  point ;  the  middle  one  longer  than  tht 
other  two.  Stipules  narrow,  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
petiole.  Spikes  longer,  feflile,  folitary.^  Flowers 
blue,  feparated  by  linear  fcariofe  bradtes,  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Calyxes  pubefcent,  with  fhort, 
almoft  equal,  awl  fhaped,  blunt  teeth. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fc.  Introduced 
in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon.  It  flowers  in  July1.. 

6.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1774*  1*- 
flowers  from  may  to  auguftw. 

7.  This  is  Angular  wich  its  filiform  one-flowered 
peduncles. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg. 

8.  Stem  hirfuce.  Calyx  brown,  extremely  villofe. 
Corolla  ferruginous. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  n. 

9.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  lateral  fubrerminating  flow¬ 
ers.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  deciduous. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  °. 

10.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  glumofe.  In  others 
the  peduncles  are  lateral,  cluttered  and  capillary,  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Bradtes  two,  briftle-fhaped,  in 
the  middle  of  the  peduncle. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  p. 

ii;  Branches  ftriated.  Leaves  petioled,  a  finger’s 
length,  with  fcarcely  confpicuous  dots  very  clofely 
cluftered  fcattered  over  them  cn  both  fides :  the  up- 
permoft  Ample.  Head  of  flowers  roundifh,  fur- 
rounded  commonly  with  three  Ample  linear  leaves. 
Standard  dotted  like  the  leaves. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg9. 

12.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  rough-haired  rigid 
branches.  Leaves  petiole  1 :  leaflets  fubpetioled,  fub- 
pubefeent.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches : 
calyxes  pubefcent ;  corollas  violet-coloured. — Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope r. 

Cultivated  in  1713,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort. 
It  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer9. 

13.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon,  who  introduced  it 
in  1774.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may*. 

14.  Stems  rooting,  fomewhat  woody,  much  branch¬ 
ing  and  very  long.  Leaves  petioled  :  leaflets  obovate, 
dotted,  blunt,  naked,  feflile :  petioles  the  length  of 
the  leaflets.  Stipules  minute,  ovate,  acute.  Umbels 
feflile,  unequal,  lateral  and  terminating.  Flowers 
blue. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope".] 

15.  Root  perennial,  but  the  ftalk  not  of  long  dura¬ 
tion,  feldom  lafting  more  than  two  years :  it  riles 
about  two  feet  high,  fending  out  two  or  three  {lender 
branches.  Leaflets  about  two  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  on  long  foot-ftalks.  The 
leaves,  if  handled,  emit  a  ftrong  feent  of  bitumen. 
The  heads  of  flowers  are  on  axillary  peduncles  feven 
or  eight  inches  long.  The  corollas  are  blue. 

[Stem  fuffruticofe.  Spikes  roundifh.  The  tenth 
ftamen  diftindt,  as  in  P  glandulofa  and  americana.  It 
varies  with  lanceolate  and  ovate  leaves*. 

Calyx  ftriated,  with  the  fegments  acuminate,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  corolla.  Standard  oblong, 
purple ;  wings  flhorter,  diftant,  almoft  white ;  keel 
yet  flhorter,  bifid,  purple  at  top.  The  flowers  fmell 
like  Black  Currants. 

Legume  fmall,  with  an  ovate  belly  ending  in  a  long 
acuminate  beak ;  the  lower  part  the  length  of  the 
tube  of  the  calyx,  comprefied  like  a  lens ;  above 
hifpid  with  rigid  diverging  briftles,  below  fprinkled 
with  brown-cheftnut  dots  on  an  ochre  ground ;  very 
thin,  adhering  fo  clofe  to  the  feed,  that  it  cannot  be 
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feparated  but  by  feraping  it  off:  beak  half  as  long 
again  as  the  belly,  membranaceous,  comprefli-d  like  d 
leaf,  fabre-fhaped,  ftraw-coloured,  apt  to  fall  offl 
Seed  obovate-reniform,  lenticular,  fmooth,  dark-  co¬ 
loured  and  fhiningb 

Native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  the  South  of  France  and 
Barbary. — It  was  cultivated  here  in  1570,  as  appears 
from  Lobel ;  and  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer55. 
Gerarde  fays,  in  Englifh  it  is  called  Clavier  gentle , 
Pitch  Trefoil ,  finking  Trefoil ,  and  Treacle  Claver.  ] 

(3.  The  leaves  of  this  are  much  longer  and  nar¬ 
rower,  and  are  rounded  at  their  bafe ;  the  ftalks  are 
fhrubby,  and  of  longer  duration ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  fmaller,  and  the  leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  ari 
odour. 

It  grows  naturally  in  Sicily,  and  alfo  in  Jamaica; 
from  both  which  countries  Mr.  Miller  received  the 
feeds ;  from  which  he  propagated  this  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  many  years,  and  never  found  them  to  vary. 

[16.  Stem  fuffruticofe.  It  refembles  P  'americana ; 
but  the  elongated  fpikes  are  almoft  racemed,  wieh 
very  fmall  biacfes,  not  the  length  of  the  calyx.  It 
has  the  fmell  of  Rue  *. 

The  two  inner  leaflets  are  lefs  and  fubfefille,  the 
end  one  is  larger  on  a  long  petiole.  The  common 
petiole  is  a  little  longer  than  the  larger  1  -aflet ;  that 
and  both  furfaces  of  the  leaves  have  glands  fcattered 
over  them.  Stipules  very  fmall,  briftle -fhaped.  On 
the  lower  leaves  the  leaflets  are  blunt  j  but  on  the 
upper  ones  they  are  acute,  narrower  and  a  little  longer. 
Peduncles  equal  to  the  leaves  or  a  little  longer,  full  of 
glands.  Flowers  from  twelve  to  twenty-fix,  fome 
alternate,  others  two  or  three  together,  on  very  fhort 
pedicels.  Calyxes  glandular,  twice  as  big  as  in  P.  cory- 
lifolia,  and  only  half  the  flze  of  thofe  in  P.  bituminofa . 
Corollas  fmall,  with  the  wings  and  keel  white,  and 
the  ftandard  blue.  Bradtes  none ;  but  the  pedicels 
fupported  on  a  little  prominent  callus b. 

Native  of  Peru,  Spain  and  the  i Hands  of  Majorca 
and  Minofca. — Introduced  about  1770;  It  flowers 
from  may  to  aUguft c. 

17.  Stem  herbaceous,  leaves  hairy.  Petioles  with 
many  ftreaks;  Stipules  patulous.  Heads  depreffed. 
Bractes  aih  coloured.  Flowers  violet-coloured,  large d. 

Stem  fiexuofe,  two  feet  high,  ftriated,  with  joints' 
an  inch  from  each  other,  hairy,  hoary-afh-coloured. 
Branches  fhort,  fpreading.  Leaflets  of  the  lower 
leaves  fuborbicular,  efpecially  the  odd  one,  and  fome¬ 
what  hifpid ;  thofe  of  the  upper  leaves  lanceolate, 
acuminate  at  both  ends;  petioles  from  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  half  in  length,  more  hoary  with  hairs  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  Stipules  fetaceous-fubulate,  hirfute, 
longer  and  narrower  than  in  P.  bituminofa,  although 
the  plant  itfelf  be  fmaller.  Peduncles  twice  as  long  as 
the  ieaves,  rigid,  hirfute.  Flowers  from  nine  to 
twelve  in  a  head.  Bradtes  ovate,  concave,  palmate  - 
trifid,  acuminate.  Calyxes  five-cleft  to  the  middle, 
ventricofe,  and  more  widened  than  in  P.  bituminofa. 
Corollas  blue.  Legume  ovate,  hirfute,  fhortcr  than 
the  calyx,  terminated  by  a  long  ftraight  enfiform 
dagger-point,  exceeding  the  calyx6. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  in  1771,  by 
Jofeph  Nicholas  de  Jacquin,  M.D.  It  flowers  moft 
part  of  the  fummer F. 

18.  Stems  diffufed,  herbaceous,  with  glandular 
dots  fcattered  over  them.  Leaflets  roundifh,  very 
blunt,  obfoletely  toothed  or  angular,  fprinkled  with 
glandular  dots*  the  middle  one  larger  and  petioled. 
Spikes  axillary,  oblong,  on  peduncles  the  length  of 
the  leaves6. 

Native  of  Madeira.  Cultivated  here  in  1640,  as 
appears  from  Parkinfon h ;  who  fays,  that  became  it 
flowers  late,  it  often  mifles  to  give  good  feed,  whereby 
.  we  arc  often  to  feek  for  it  again.  Linneus  relates  that 
he  had  not  feen  it  in  the  European  gardens. 

19.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredt,  fiexuofe;  angular;  the 
thicknefs  of  a  quill.-  Leaves  die  Aze  of  Melilot  or 
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larger:  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate,  thinly  and  deeply 
ferrate,  or  (lightly  toothed,  fcarcely  pubefcent  on 
both  (ides ;  the  odd  leaflet  petioled.  Stipules  briftle- 
fhaped.  Racemes  axillary,  eredt,  peduncled,  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Bra&es  briftle-Ihaped,  commonly 
longer  than  the  flower.  Flowers  alternate,  on  very 
fhort  pedicels,  a  little  larger  than  thofe  of  Indigofer  a , 
having  an  acute  keel  without  the  lateral  horns  of  that 
plant.  Legumes  large,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  com- 
preffed,  with  each  future  membranaceous-angular  on 
both  fides,  terminating  in  an  elongated  point.  Seeds 
four  or  five.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  fpecies  of  Indigo¬ 
fer  a.  Found  in  Arabia  by  Forfkahl,  and  at  Suratte 
by  Brad* **.] 

20.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  The  flalks  rife  two 
feet  high,  and  have  at  each  joint  one  leaf  about  two 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  having 
one  ftrong  midrib,  from  which  come  out  feveral  veins, 
that  run  towards  the  top  of  the  leaf.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  long  (lender  axillary  peduncles,  are  col¬ 
lected  into  fmall  round  heads,  and  are  of  a  pale  flefh 
colour.  It  grows  naturally  in  India,  and  flowers  here 
in  july ;  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  [It  was  cultivated 
'in  1752  by  Mr.  Miller  k. 

The  upper  leaves  are  fometimes  ternate,  both  in 
Forfkahl’s  and  Koenig’s  fpecimens.  And  in  the  plants 
that  role  from  Koenig’s  feeds,  fome  had  Ample  leaves 
only,  others  had  both  them  and  ternate  leaves1. 

ai.  Little  is  known  of  this  fpecies;  nor  is  it  cer¬ 
tain  whether  it  be  a  native  of  Mexico  or  Malabar. 

22.  This  recedes  in  habit  from  the  other  fpecies. 
Stems  decumbent,  filiform.  Stipules  erect.  The 
middle  leaflet  is  trifid ;  the  partial  ones  pinnate  ;  the 
leaflets  linear;  the  peduncles  axillary,  the  racemes 
roundiih,  and  the  flowers  yellow m. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good- Hope.] 

23.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  very  branching 
herbaceous  (talk,  rifing  a  foot  and  half  high,  fp read¬ 
ing  wide  on  every  fide.  Leaves  compofed  of  five  or 
fix  pairs  of  narrow  wedge-fhaped  leaflets,  terminated 
by  an  odd  one.  The  flowers  are  colledted  in  clofe 
oblong  fpikes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ;  they  are 
fmall  and  of  a  bright  blue  colour.  Difcovered  by 
Dr.  Houftoun  at  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 

[Linneus  remarks  that  the  leaflets  have  glandular 
dots  fcattered  over  them  underneath;  and  that  the 
fpike  of  flowers  is  clofe,  as  in  Plantain. 

Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733. 

24.  This  is  an  upright  (lender  (hrub,  five  feet  high, 
with  few  pliant  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  one  or 
two  inches  long:  leaflets  at  mod  five,  obovate  or  oval, 
emarginate,  fmooth,  petioled,  oppofite,  four  or  five 
lines  long,  with  little  bags  on  the  back  that  appear 
like  dots,  as  in  Hypericum  perforatum ,  containing  a 
gummy  juice  of  an  unpleafant  ffnell:  if  rubbed,  they 
(tain  the  fingers  of  a  yellow  colour,  which  can  hardly 
be  wa(hed  out,  and  tinge  water  of  a  very  beautiful 
clear  yellow,  gradually  becoming  deeper.  Spikes 
denfe,  folitary,  on  (hort  peduncles  almoft  the  length 
of  the  leaves.  Flowers  fmall,  red,  feflile,  with  the 
calyx  not  dotted.  All  the  ten  filaments  are  united. 
This  plant  feems  nearly  to  unite  Pforalea  with  Ebenus. 

Native  of  New  Spain,  about  Carthagena,  in  cop¬ 
pices  ;  flowering  in  may  and  the  following  months n. 

Introduced  in  1772,  by  Monf.  Richard  °.  In  the 
Kew  catalogue  it  is  (aid  to  be  an  annual,  a  native  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  to  flower  here  in  july  and  auguft. 

25.  This  is  a  (hrub  with  even  ftriated  purple 
branches.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  even,  feven,  fcarce 
apparently  dotted  underneath.  Stipules  none,  but  a 
fcarcely  vifible  fharpifh  tubercle  on  each  fide  inftead 
of  it.  Flowers  purple,  not  ftriated.  Pollen  golden 
fhining.  It  differs  from  P.  pinnata  in  having  the 
leaves  not  half  a  palm  in  length,  linear,  acuminate, 
pubefcent,  dark-fpotted ;  the  ftipules  not  chaffy ;  the 
branches  not  pubefcent ;  the  calyxes  not  brown ;  the 
corollas  not  ftriated. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg p. 

*  Linn.  mant.  k  Hort.  kew*.  1  Vahl. 

**  Linn,  amoep.  *  Jacquin.  •  Hort.  kew. 

p  Linn,  fuppl. 
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26.  Root  annual.  Stem  fmooth,  ftriated.  Leaves 
fcattered  unequally  pinnate.  A  (ingle  leaf  has  often 
thirty  pairs  of  leaflets,  on  very  (hort  pedicels,  quite 
entire,  bluntilh  with  a  fhort  point,  fmooth,  dotted  un¬ 
derneath,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  Spikes 
axillary,  folitary,  cylindrical,  fcarcely  two  inches  long ; 
on  peduncles  a  finger’s  length,  having  frequently  a 
fmall  pinnate  leaf  on  them.  Calyx  rodgh  with  long 
villofe  hairs,  three  lines  in  length.  Corolla  blue  with 
a  white  bafe :  ftandard  ovate,  entire ;  wings  ovate,  a 
little  longer ;  keel  of  the  fame  length  with  the  wings : 
claws  of  all  the  petals  filiform,  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  fubconnate.  Filaments  united  into  a  (heath, 
cloven  above,  and  longer  than  the  calyx.  Germ 
ovate,  comprefled  a  little,  bearded  at  top  with  long 
villofe  hairs.  Style  on  one  fide  of  the  germ,  eredt, 
filiform,  a  little  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Legume 
turbinate-roundilh,  comprefled,  membranaceous,  pel¬ 
lucid,  a  line  in  diameter,  fomewhat  hairy.  Seed 
fmooth,  brown-afh-coloured  \ 

Cavanilles’s  defcription  of  his  P.  Lagopus  agrees  with 
the  above  fo  exadtly,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  being  the  fame  plant. 

_  -The  ftems,  according  to  him,  are  four  feet  high, 
with  branches  fcattered  alternately.  Leaves  alternate, 
with  frorfi  thirty-three  to  thirty-feven  pinnules,  which 
are  ovate-oblong :  common  petioles  round,  turgid  at 
the  bafe.  Stipules  inferted  into  the  petiole,  veryr 
(hort,  awl-(haped,  brown,  deciduous.  Flowers  in 
very  dole  terminating  fpikes.  Calyx  turbinate, 
fmooth  at  bottom,  half- five- cleft;  fegments  awl- 
fhaped,  dotted  with  brown,  hairy.  Corolla  violet- 
coloured,  with  the  petals  approximating:  ftandard 
concave,  with  a  long  capillary  claw;  wings  and  keel, 
as  four  ovate  petals,  fattened,  not  to  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx,  but  to  the  tube  ot  ftamens,  by  (hort  claws. 
Tube  of  the  ftamens  whitifh,  furrounding  the  germ  at 
the  bafe,  afterwards  fupporting  the  wings  and  keel, 
finally  ending  in  ten  ftraight  filaments.  Legume  very 
fmall,  ovate-reniform. 

Native  of  Mexico.  Its  common  name  is  Terciope- 
lillo.  Cavanilles  faw  it  in  flower,  in  the  royal  garden 
near  Madrid  in  novemberr. — It  was  introduced  here 
by  Benjamin  Bewick,  Efq.  in  1780,  and  flowers  in 
odtober  and  november  *. 

27.  Stem  round,  fmooth,  having  ferruginous  glances 
fcattered  over  it,  branched.  Leaves  fcattered,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate.  Each  leaf  has  from  ten  to  fourteen 
pairs  of  leaflets,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  oblong,  acute, 
fmooth,  two  lines  in  length.  Spikes  many-flowered, 
fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  length.  Under  each  flower  is 
an  ovate  concave  bradte,  the  length  of  the  calyx  ; 
which  is  pitcher-fhaped,  comprefled,  fomewhat  vil¬ 
lofe,  two  lines  long.  Corolla  purple,  pale  at  the  bafe: 
ftandard  roundiih,  acute ;  wings  oblong,  longer  than 
the  ftandard;  keel  the  length  of  the  wings.  Fila¬ 
ments  united  into  a  (heath  cloven  at  top.  Germ 
ovate,  comprefled,  pubefcent.  Style  filiform,  longer 
than  the  ftamens.  Legume  roundifh,  obliquely  acu¬ 
minate,  comprefled,  pubefcent.  Seed  comprefled. 
It  is  an  annual  plant;  and  was  introduced  in  1786,  by 
Benjamin  Bewick,  Efq.  but  from  what  country  is  un¬ 
known.  It  flowers  in  odtober  and  november '. 

28.  Stems  round,  hardifh,  branched,  annual,  fcarcely 
a  foot  in  length.  Leaves  fcattered,  unequally  pinnate, 
with  from  feven  to  thirteen  pinnules,  which  are  fub- 
feflile,  lanceolate,  glaucous  underneath,  fparingly  vil¬ 
lofe,  with  brown  protuberant  dots.  Stipules  fattened 
to  the  petiole,  villofe,  briftle-fhaped.  Spike  of 
flowers  an  inch  long,  very  villofe ;  each  flower  feflile, 
fupported  by  a  bradte  which  from  bowed  becomes 
eredt,  villofe,  variegated  with  brown  dots.  Calyx 
very  fmall,  tubular,  half-five  -  cleft ;  fegments  awl- 
ihaped,  hairy,  dotted.  Corolla  pale  violet,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx :  ftandard  ovate,  plaited,  with  a 
white  (pot  on  each  fide,  near  the  capillary  claw ;  wings 
ovate,  ere feent-fh aped  below,  fhorter  than  the  ftand¬ 
ard  ;  keel  longer  than  the  ftandard,  two-petalled,  ovate. 
Filaments  all  united ;  anthers  roundifh,  brown.  Germ 

s  Hort.  kew,  r  Cavan,  hifp.  »  Hort.  kew. 

*  Idem, 

ovate. 
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6vate,  villofe  at  top.  It  is  diftinguifhed  front  the 
other  lpecies  by  the  keel  being  longer  than  the  petals. 

Native  of  Mexico.  Introduced  into  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  near  Madrid12.] 

29.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high}  fending  out  a  few 
fide  branches.  Leaflets  hairy,  on  flender  foot-ftalks. 
Corollas  purplifh.  Difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1733. 

30.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  trailing  (talks 
about  eight  inches  long.  Leaflets  three  or  four  pairs 
befides  the  odd  one,  narrow,  filvery.  Flowers  fmall, 
purple,  in  fmall  clufters. — Native  of  Malabar. 

31.  Stems  flender,  (hrubby,  climbing  to  the  height 
of  fix  or  feven  feet.  Leaflets  three  pairs  bfefides  the 
odd  one,  fmall,  ovate,  obtufe.  Flowers  fmall,  bright 
blue,  in  fmall  clufters.  Difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun 
at  Campeachy.  » 

32.  Stem  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  long  flender  branches  on  every  fide;  Leaflets 
fmall  and  wedge-fhaped.  Flowers  in  fmall  clofe 
heads,  on  pretty  long  peduncles.  Corollas  blue*  Dif¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at  Campeachy. 

33.  This  has  an  upright  ftern  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
with  a  few  fide  branches.  Leaflets  three  or  four  pairs, 
fmall,  roundifh,  hairy.  Flowers  yellow  and  red  inter¬ 
mixed,  in  fmall  heads.  Found  by  Dr.  Houftoun  at 
Vera  Cruz. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

2.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds  fown  upon  a 
moderate  hot-bed.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
fhould  have  much  air,  and  little  heat.  When  of  a 
fize  to  remove,  plant  them  in  feparate  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  light  earth.  Plunge  them  into  the  bed, 
ihade  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root, 
and  gradually  inure  them  to  the  open  air ;  into  which 
remove  them  about  the  end  of  may,  and  keep  them 
abroad  till  odober ;  then  place  them  in  the  green- 
houfe.  It  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  bell  or  hand-glafles, 
(hading  them,  and  gently  refrefliing  them  with  water 
as  the  ground  dries:  when  they  have  taken  root, 
harden  them  gradually,  tranfplant  them  into  fmall  pots, 
and  treat  them  like  the  feedling  plants. 

15.  This  is  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  april :  in  may  the 
plants  will  come  up,  when  they  (hould  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  fit  to  remove, 
tranfplant  them.  It  will  live  through  a  favourable 
winter,  in  a  warm  dry  border  j  but  it  is  generally  fhel- 
tered  in  a  green-houie  or  glals  cafe. 

20.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring : 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  plant  them  in  fepa¬ 
rate  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  plunge  them 
into  a  moderate  hod-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  and  (hade 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root}  after  which 
admit  air  to  them  freely  in  warm  weather,  and  water 
them  gently  as  often  as  they  require  it.  When  the 
plants  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  remove 
them  into  larger,  and  at  the  beginning  of  July  re¬ 
move  them  into  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  be 
defended  from  cold,  but  have  free  air  in  warm  wrea- 
ther }  with  this  care  the  plants  will  flower  and  ripen 
their  feeds. 

23.  24.  26.  27.  28.  29  to  33.  Sow  the  feeds  on 
a  hot-bed,  and  treat  them,  when  they  come  up, 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from  hot  coun¬ 
tries.  Keep  thofe  forts  which  are  perennial  in  a  mo¬ 
derate  warmth  in  the  ftove  during  winter,  in  fummer 
giving  them  a  good  (hare  of  free  air.  Some  of  them 
will  fometimes  ripen  their  feeds  in  England. 

£1  to  14.  22.  25.  Being  natives  of  the  Cape  re¬ 
quire  only  the  protection  of  a  greenhoufe  or  glafs  cafe. 
They  may  be  increafed  by  feeds  or  cuttings,  and 
(hould  be  treated  as  direfted  for  n.  2. 

PSYCFIOTRIA.  ( Altered  by  Linneus  from  Pfychotro- 
phum,  the  name  ’which  was  given  it  by  Brozvne,  from 
^X°T^<pov,  the  name  of  an  herb  in  Diof corides,  Jo  called 
from  its  delighting  to  grow  in  cold  fit  uat  ions.) 

“  Cavanilles.1 
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Lin.  gen.  h.  229.  Reich,  n.  246.  Schreb.  n.  313. 
Jtff.  204.  Pfychotrophum.  Brown,  jam.  t.  17. 

/.  2.  Jacqu.  amer.  65.  Gartn.  t.  25. 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Stellate.  Rubiace* ,  Ju(T. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  five -toothed,  fuperior,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  monopetalous,  falver-fhaped  (or  funnel-fhaped) : 
/belong:  border  (hort,  five^cleft:  fegments  fubovate, 
acute.  . . 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary.  Anthers  linear,  not 
exceeding  the  tube. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  bifid,  with 
the  fegments  thickifh,  blunt. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  (ovate  or  oblong)  ohe-ceiled  (two- 
celled,  G.)  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

Seeds  two,  hemifpherical  (or  oblong,)  on  one  fide  con¬ 
vex  and  five-grooved,  on  the  other  flat. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed,  crowning.  Cor.  tubular.  Berry 
globular*  Seeds  two,  hemifpherical,  grooved. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Pfychotria  afiatica. 

Lin.  fpec.  245. fyfi.  214.  Reilh.  1.477.  bVilld. 
961.  amoen.  5.  395.  Swartz  obf.  74.  Gzrtn. 
fruft.  1.  120.  Brown,  jam.  160.  t.  17./.  2 .fee. 
Gartn.  v.  n.  8. 

Stipules  emarginate ,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate. 

2.  Pfychotria  glabrata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  962.  Swartz  prodr.  43. 
defer.  390. 

Stipules  acute  undivided  deciduous,  leaves  ovate  Very 
fmooth  Joining,  flowers  panicled  ere  It. 

3.  Pfychotria  axillaris. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  li  illd.  962. 

Ronabea  latifolia*  Aubl.  guian.  1.  154.  t.  59. 

(3.  Ronabea  eredta.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  156. 

Stipules  acute  undivided ,  leaves  ovate  acute ,  flowers  ax¬ 
illary.  * 

4.  Pfychotria  laurifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  962.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer. 

,  392. 

Stipules  ovate  acuminate  deciduous,  leaves  lanceolate - 
ovate  acute  thickifh  fmooth ,  panicles  erebf,  berries 
roundifh. 

5.  Pfychotria  parvi flora. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  962. 

Simira  tin&oria*  Aubl.  guian.  1.  170.  t.  65. 

Stipules  ovate  cufpidate  deciduous,  leaves  elliptic-ovate 
acuminate  parallel-veined,  panicles  eredt,  berries  oval, 

6.  Pfychotria  hirfuta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  963.  Swartz  prodr.  42.  defer. 
394- 

Stipules  lanceolate  entire  deciduous ,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate 
acute  rough -haired,  flem  extremely  hirfute ,  panicle 
fpreading. 

7.  Pfychotria  foetens. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  963.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer. 
396- 

Stipules  acuminate  entire  deciduous,  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate  acute  fmooth,  panicle  fpreading  very  much , 
branches  reflex  filiform. 

8.  Pfychotria  citrifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  963.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer. 
398.  Brown,  jam.  160.  t.  17.  /.  1.  fee.  Swartz. 
Stipules  ovate  permanent,  leaves  elliptic  acuminate  fub co¬ 
riaceous,  panicles  Jhort,  berries  oblong  ribbed. 

9.  Pfychotria  nitida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  963. 

Mapouria  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  175.  /.  67. 
Stipules  roundifh  deciduous,  leaves  roundifh -ovate  acumi¬ 
nate,  panicle  terminating ,  border  of  the  corolla  longer 
than  the  tube. 

10.  Pfychotria  marginata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  963.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer. 
400. 

Pfychotrophum  fruticofum,  fol.  plumbeis  ovato-acu- 
minatis,  floribus  laxe  racemofis.  Brown,  jam.  161, 
n.  6. 

Stipules 


a 
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Stipules  entire  acuminate  deciduous ,  leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate  acute ,  cartilaginous -briftly  at  the  end ,  panic  i 
looje. 

11.  Pfychotria  tenuifolia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd,  964.  Swartz  prodr.  43-  deJcr 
.402. 

Stipules  ovate  emarginate  deciduous ,  leaves  oblong  acute 
very  thin  Jmooth ,  panicles  ereSt  fubfefftle. 

12.  Pfychotria  nervofa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  964.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer. 
403. 

Stipules  oblong  emarginate  deciduous ,  leaves  ovate  acu¬ 
minate  at  both  ends  nerved  fomewhat  waved ,  panicles 
feffile  almoji  erebt. 

12.  Pfychotria  carthaginenfis. 

Lin.  jpec.  ed.  Willd.  964.  Jacqu.  amer.  65.  t.  174- 
f.  22.  pibl.  37-  l-  2.60./.  19.  # 

Stipules  emarginate ,  leaves  obovate  acuminate , 

terminating. 

14.  Pfychotria  Myrftiphyllum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  964.  2>r*/r.  44. 

40C.  .  , 

Myrftiphyllum  minus  fruticofum,  fol.  ovato-acumi- 

natis  nitidis  fubrigidis  oppofitis.  Brown,  jam.  1 5 2.  _ 
Myrti  folio  arbor,  &c.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  102.  Ran 
dendr.  66. 

Stipules  ovate  deciduous ,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  nervelejs 
Jhining  rigid ,  branches  directed  one  way,  racemes  com¬ 
pound  terminating. 

IC.  Pfychotria  laxa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  9 65.  Swartz  defer.  4^7 • 

Stipules  ovate  acute  deciduous,  leaves  ovate  acuminate, 
racemes  in  threes ,  terminating  trichotomous ,  branches 
and  pedicels  fubcapillary  looje. 

16.  Pfychotria  parafitica. 

Lin.  jpec.  ed.  Willd.  96$.  Swartz  prodr.  44.  defer. 
408. 

Vifcoides  pendulum.  Jacqu.  amer.  73*  l%  5*#  /• 

Stipules  embracing  retufe,  leaves  ovate  acuminate  veinlefs 
Jfomewhat  Jucculent,  racemes  terminating  or  axillary 
compound. 

17.  Pfychotria  horizontal'^. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  965.  Swartz  prodr.  44.  defer. 

410-  7  ; 

Stipules  ovate ,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  acute,  branches 

leaves  and  branchlets  of  the  panicles  horizontal. 

18.  Pfychotria  nutans. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  965.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer. 

4  n. 

Stipules  two-toothed ,  leaves  lanceolate  acute .  nerved, 
racemes  three-parted  ere  St,  in  their  fruiting  ft  ate 
nodding. 

19.  Pfychotria  fpeciofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  9 65.  Forjl.  prodr.  n.  89. 
Arboreous,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  involucre  terminating 
fubtriflorous. 

20.  Pfychotria  involucrata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  965.  Swartz  defer.  413. 

Nonatella  officinalis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  182.  t.  70./.  1 
Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  Jhining,  ra¬ 
cemes  terminating  corymb  ed,  pedicels  three- flowered, 
flowers  involucred. 

21.  Pfychotria  flexuofa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  c)66. 

Nonatella  paniculata.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  184.  t.  70./.  2. 
Stipules  two-toothed ,  leaves  ovate  attenuated  to  both  ends , 

■  ■  panicle  divaricating  flexuofe. 

22.  Pfychotria  racemofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  9 66. 

Nonatella  racemofa.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  186.  t.  72. 
Stipules  two-lobed,  leaves  oblong  acuminate,  raceme  ter¬ 
minating  flmple,  flowers  involucred. 

23.  Pfychotria  violacea. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  9 66. 

Nonatella  violacea.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  188.  t.  73* 
Stipules  oblong  blunt  deciduous,  leaves  oblong  acuminate , 
flowers  panicle-corymbed  involucred. 

24.  Pfychotria  brachiata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  966.  Swartz  prodr.  45.  defer. 
4*5-  1 

Stipules  ovate  bifid,  raceme  terminating  compound, 
branches  brachiate,  flowers  aggregate  Jeffile. 
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Pfychotria  grandis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  966.  Swartz  prodr.  43.  defer : 

4  ^  y  * 

Stipules  deltoid  revolute  at  the  edge  awl-fhaped  at  the  tipi 
leaves  cuneiform- obovate,  flem  angular. 

26.  Pfychotria  patens. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  967.  Swartz  prodr.  45.  defer. 
419. 

Stipules  two -toothed,  leaves  diftich  lanceolate-ovate  mem¬ 
branaceous,  branches  fpreading,  panicles  directed  one 
way. 

27.  Pfychotria  uliginofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  967.  .Swartz  prodr .  43.  defer. 

ft21,  . 

Pfychotrophum  fruticulofum  fol.  venofis  ovatis  oppo¬ 
fitis,  petiolis  ftipulatis,  racemis  terminalibus,  bacci* 
compreffis.  Brown,  jam.  160.  n.  1  ? 

Stipules  connate  acute  convex,  leaves  lanceolate -oblong, 
feeds  compreffed  crefled,  flem  Jubherbaceous  flmple 
erebl. 

28.  Pfychotria  ferpens. 

Lin.  fy ft.  214.  Reich.  1.  477  •  Willd.  9^7 •  tnant. 

2°4-  _  ,  . 

Stem  Jubherbaceous  creeping,  leaves  ovate  acute  at  both 

ends. 

29.  Pfychotria  herbacea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  245.  fyft.  214.  Reich.  1.  478.  Willd. 
967.  Jacqu.  amer.  66.  t.  46.  pi£t.  37.  t.  67. 
Swartz  obf.  74. 

Pfychotrophum  herbaceum  repens  fylvaticum,  fol. 
fubrotundo-cordatis  oppofitis,  flor.  paucioribus 
alaribus,  laciniis  corollas  erecto- patentibus.  Brown, 
jam.  16 1. 

Jalininum  inodorum  repens,  viols  foliis,  fru&u  pu- 
niceo.  Barr,  aquin.  63. 

Viols  folio  baccifera  repens  flore  albo  pentapetaloide, 
fruftu  rubro  difpermo.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  243. 
Periclymeno  accedens,  &c.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  53 5^ 
Karinta-kali.  Rheed.  mal.  10.  41.  t.  21.  Raiifuppl. 

358.  i 

Stem  herbaceous  creeping,  leaves  cordate  petioled. 
Pfychotria  emetica. 

Lin.  fyft.  214.  ed.  Willd.  968 .fuppl.  144. 
Ipecacuanha.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  562.  t.  203.  Pif. 

braf.  101  ?  Marcgr.  hr  of.  17  ? 

Herbaceous,  procumbent,  leaves  lanceolate  Jmooth,  ftipules 
extrafoliaceous  fubulate,  heads  axillary  peduncled  few- 
flowered. 

Pfychotria  corymbofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  969.  Swartz  prodr.  44.  defer. 
42  3. 

Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  acute  Jub- 
rigid  Joining,  flowers  in  corymbs,  peduncle  and  pedicels 
coloured. 

32.  Pfychotria  pubefeens. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  9  69.  Swartz  prodr.  44.  defer. 

42  5. 

Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  acuminate 
pub ef cent,  panicles  cymed fpreading. 

33.  Pfychotria  pedunculata. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  9  69.  Swartz  prodr.  44-  defer. 
427. 

Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  fomewhat 
wrinkled,  flowers  in  a  fort  of  cyme,  common  peduncle 
elongated . 

34.  Pfychotria  crocea. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  969.  Swartz  prodr.  44.  defer. 
42  9. 

Pfychotrophum  fruticofum,  fol.  ovatis  venofis,  ra¬ 
cemis  terminalibus  croceis.  Brown,  jam.  160.  t.  13. 
/.  1,  2.  quoad  flores. 

Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  ovate  acute  nerved,  panicles 
ere  A  and  peduncles  faffron-coloured. 

Pfychotria  alpina. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  970.  Swartz  prodr.  44.  defer. 
431.  obf.  77. 

Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  lanceolate -ovate  membrana¬ 
ceous  netted-veined,  panicles  ere  St,  corollas  elongated 
diaphanous. 

36.  Pfychotria  paniculata. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  970. 

CJiiococca  paniculata.  Lin.  fuppl.  145, 
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Stipules  two-toothed,  leaves  ovate ,  panicle  erect,  Jlem 
arboreous. 

37.  Pfychotria  Palicurea. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  971.  Swartz  defer.  433. 
Palicourea  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  173-  ^6 • 

Stephanium.  Lin.  gen.  ed.  Schreb.  n.  308.  Sr  p.  82 1. 
Stipules  two -lobe  d,  leaves  broad-ovate  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  panicles  eredl ,  corollas  cylindrical  ventricofc  Jome- 
what  curved  mealy  on  the  outfide. 

38.  Pfychotria  lutea. 

Lin.  [pec.  ed.  Willd.  971. 

Nonateila  lutea.  Aubl.  guian.  x.  190.  t.  74. 

Stipules  two-lobed,  leaves  broad-ovate  acuminate,  pani¬ 
cles  erett,  tube  of  the  corolla  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
Jegments  of  the  border  acute. 

/  39.  Pfychotria  longiflora. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  97 t. 

Nonateila  longi flora.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  1 8  < .  t.  71.' 

Stipules  two-lobed ,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate, 
raceme  terminating  almcft  fimple ,  tube  of  the  corolla 
curved  in,  fegments  of  the  border  blunt  if h.  « 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

I.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. — Gaertner  affirms  {hat 
the  fruit  of  the  Jamaica  plant  is  as  like  to  that  of 
Ceylon  as  one  egg  is  to  another.  He  thus  deferibes  it 
— Berry  fmall,  ovate-globular*  crowned  with  a  fhort 
five-toothed  calyx,  marked  with  ten  longitudinal  deep 
grooves*  two-celled ;  coriaceous  when  ripe*  dry,  bipar- 
tile,  bf  a  light  bay  inclining  to  draw  colour.  In  each 
cell  one  feed,  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  it,  flattifh  on 
one  ride,  wrrinkled  tranfverfely,  and  having  a  raifed  line 
along  the  middle ;  convex  on  the  other  fide,  with  three 
larger  dorfal  grooves,  and  two  lmaller  marginal  ones, 
dark-coloured. 

Gaertner  attributes  Browne’s  fynonyni  to  this  fpecies, 
tvhich  Swartz  gives  to  his  citrifolia. — Browne  does  not 
deferibe  any  of  his  feven  fpecies  of  Pfychotrophum , 
except  the  laft  fhortly;  which  is  P.  herbacea.  He 
remarks  in  general,  that  they  are  all  very  common  in 
Jamaica*  in  the  woods*  growing  bed  in  a  rich  fhaded 
foil ;  that  they  are  for  the  mod  part  fhrubby,  and  rife 
from  three  to  fix  or  feven  feet  in  height ;  that  the 
leaves  are  oppofite  in  all,  and  the  foot-dalks  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fupported  with  dipules  at  their  infertions  ;  that 
the  flowers  are  commonly  in  loofe  cluders,  terminating 
the  dalks  and  branches ;  and  that  the  feeds  of  all  the 
fpecies  are  pretty  much  like  thofe  of  Coffee. 

The  very  numerous  fpecies  of  this  genus,  natives 
of  the  Wed  Indies,  were  unknown  to  Linneus.  The 
form  of  the  corolla  is  different  in  the  feveral  fpecies ; 
tubular,  falver-fhaped  or  funnel-fhaped ;  with  the 
opening  villofe  in  forne*  naked  in  others.  The  inflo- 
refcence  in  almod  all  is  raceme-panicled.  The  berry 
is  generally  one-celled,  though  the  unripe  fruit  appears 
to  have  two  cells x.  In  Gaertner’s  ripe  fruit  however 
there  are  certainly  two  cells :  and  Nonateila  of  Aublet 
has  a  five-celled  fruit,  but  only  two  feeds. 

2.  This  refembles  the  preceding  fo  much,  that  it 
may  be  only  a  variety;  the  leaves  however  are  per¬ 
fectly  ovate  and  fhining ;  whereas  in  that  they  are  lan¬ 
ceolate-ovate  and  dark  green  not  fhining. 

Native  of  Jamaica  on  rocks  in  the  interior  of  the 
ifiand  y. 

3.  This  differs  from  the  other  fpecies  in  habit*  and 
in  having  axillary  flowers. — -Native  of  Guiana,  in 
woods  z. 

4.  This  differs  from  P.  glabrata  (n.  2.)  in  having 
longer  thickifh  leaves,  larger  flowers,  and  roundifh 
berries. — Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola,  in  dry 
coppices  a. 

5.  Trunk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  many 
branches  at  the  top,  and  the  bark  reddifh  brown  on 
the  outfide  and  red  within.  Leaves  fubfeflile,  wide, 
acute,  fmooth,  pale  green  underneath,  with  purple 
nerves.  Stipules  deciduous,  long,  acute,  one  on  each 
fide  within  the  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminating  ra¬ 
cemes.  Corolla  white.  The  bark  dyes  filk  and 
cotton  of  a  fine  red. 

*  Swartz  obf.  y  Swartz  defer.  1  Willdenow. 

*  Swartz  defer. 
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Native  bf  Guiana,  in  great  forefts,  efpecially  id 
wee  places,  and  called  there  Simirah. 

6.  This  differs  from  the  reft  of  the  genus  in  its 
very  remarkable  fhaggihefs,  and  extremely  fpreading 
habit. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  fouthern  parts,  in 
old  woods. 

7.  This  differs  frofn  the  preceding  in  its  fmooth- 
hefs  and  in  having  the  branches  of  the  panicle  reflex. 

A  peculiar  very  fetid  fubacid  odour  proceeds  from  the 
branches  when  broken,  and  the  leaves  when  bruifed, 
like  that  of  Ccmocladia  and  Schrader  a  capitata. 

Native  of  Jamaica*  in  the  fouthern  parts,  in  moun¬ 
tain  woods. 

8.  The  leaves  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  Lemon  in 
colour  and  confluence.  It  is  diftinct  from  the  reft  in 
leaves,  ftipuies  and  berries c.  The  latter,  as  Gaertner 
remarks,  are  foft,  one- celled  and  red,  therefore  very, 
different  from  thofe  of  the  fifit  fpecies. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 

9.  This  is  a  fhrub,  putting  forth  many  Items  from 
the  root,  which  are  ftraight,  branched,  and  eight  feet 
high.  Leaves  wide,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  quite  en¬ 
tile,  petioled.  Stipules  two,  oppofite,  roundifh,  de¬ 
ciduous*  one  on  each  fide ;  within  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles.  Flowers  panicled,  terminating.  Corolla  white. 

Native  of  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sine- 
mari;  flowering  in  feptember.  The  country  name  is 
Maypouri-Crabri ;  becaufe  the  Maypoiiris  or  wild  kine 
feed  on  the  leaves  and  branches'1. 

10.  This  differs  from  the  others  in  the  leaves, 
which  are  obovate*  acuminate,  cartilaginous  at  the 
edge,  arid  furniihed  with  very  minute  briftles,  nerved 
and  veined,  dark  green  and  fhining  above,  beneath 
pale  and  fbmewhat  glaucous,  on  roundifh  petioles. 
Swartz  found  it  iri  woods,  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Jamaica,  flowering  in  fpring: 

j  1 1  This  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  arid  ftipuies. 
The  leaves  are  oblong*  acuminate  both  ways,  but 
blunt  at  the  top,  entire,  nerved  and  veined,  flat,  thin 
and  fbmewhat  membranaceous,  fmooth,  on  round  and 
thick  petioles.  Stipules  ovate,  wide,  half-embracing, 
acuminate,  bifid  at  the  top,  deciduous. — Native  of 
Hifpaniola  in  coppices. 

12.  ft  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  more 
Spreading  habit,  thfe  leaves  more  ovate  and  nerved, 
whence  the  lurface  is  lefts  fmooth  than  in  that ;  the 
margins  alfo  are  flightly  waved,  and  the  ftipuies  are 
larger6.  The  leaves,  according  to  Willdenow,  are 
not  properly  nerved,  but  have  prominent  veins. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica,  in  coppices. 

13.  Swartz  and  Willdenow  diftinguifh  this  both 
from  the  preceding  and  the  firft  fpecies  with  which 
Jacquin  had  confounded  it.  It  is  a  fuberebt  branched 
fhrub,  the  height  of  a  man.  The  leaves  are  attenu¬ 
ated  at  the  bafe,  quite  entire,  fhining,'  petioled,  of 
various  fizes:  Flowers  inodorous,  white  :  tube  erebt, 
fomewhat  frinnel-fhaped,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
border.  Stamens  often  fix  with  a  ftx-cieft  corolla,  or 
feven  with  the  corolla  feven-cleft.  Berries  red, 
crowned  with  the  calyx  almoft  of  the  fame  colour, 
and  containing  a  red  pulp.  Seeds  white.  . 

Native  of  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  in  coppices, 
among  bullies,  and  in  hedges,  very  common ;  flower¬ 
ing  there  in  auguft f. 

14.  This  fmall  fhrub  feldom  riles  above  four  or 
five  feet  in  height,  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
tufted  bufhy  form  and  fmooth  leaves g. 

In  habit  it  differs  from  the  Pfychotriums.  Browne, 
having  febn  only  the  unripe  fruit,  called  it  a  two-celled 
drupe,  and  made  a  new  genus  of  this  fhrub.  1  he 
unripe  berry  is  hard  and  two-celled ;  but  when  ripe  it 
becomes  juicy,  and  has  a  fweet  tafte  ;  it  ha‘s  two  feeds, 
but  the  partition  difappears. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  northern  parts,  in  dry 
coppices,  among  Logwood.  Browne  fays  it  is  com¬ 
mon  about  the  ferry  and  in  the  Savanna  near  Hunt’s 
bay. 

15.  Leaves  on  very  fhort  petioles,  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length,  entire,  fmooth,  paler  and  very  mi- 

b  Aublet.  6  Swartz.  a  Aublet. 

e  Swartz  defer.  1  Jacquin.  *  Browne. 
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rmtely  dotted  underneath,  fcarcely  nerved,  veined,  on 
very  fliort  petioles.  Stipules  very  fmall ;  interpofed 
between  the  leaves,  entire,  fubciliate.  Racemes  two 
inches  long,  loofe,  compound.  Berry  oblong,  a  little 
acuminate  at  both  ends,  fmooth. — Native  of  Jamaica, 
in  coppices  on  the  mountains. 

1 6.  This  is  a  running  fhrub,  rooting  in  the  trunks  of 
old  trees,  and  fubparafitical.  Branches  quadrangular 
towards  the  end,  pendulous,  fmooth.  Leaves  an  inch 
long,  entire,  veinlefs  with  fcarcely  apparent  nerves, 
very  fmooth,  bright  green,  pale  underneath  ;  on  fhort 
round  petioles,  flat  above.  Stipules  or  fheaths  fmall, 
membranaceous,  between  the  petioles,  permanent. 
Racemes  folitary,  eredt,  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Pe¬ 
duncles  half  an  inch  long,  roundifh,  fmooth,  red : 
branchlets  oppofite,  decollated,  faftigiate  like  a  cyme, 
fp reading,  three-carted  at  the  top  ;  flowers  pedicelled, 
white,  fmall.  Berry  globular  or  obovate,  retufe, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  fcarlet. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Found  in  the  woods 
of  Martinico,  by  Jacquin;  in  Paradife  mountain, 
Montferrat,  where  it  is  called  Climbing  Vine ,  by  Ryan  ; 
in  St.  Chriftopher’s,  by  Fahlberg;  in  the  mountains 
qf  Dominica  and  Guadeloupe,  by  Du  Ponthieu. 

17.  This  may  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  reft  at  firft 
fight  by  the  dilpofition  of  the  branches,  &c. — Native 
of  Hifpaniola,  on  open  Ipots  in  a  cretaceous  foil, 
flowering  in  june. 

18.  Upright,  branched.  Branches  numerous  from 
the  root.  Leaves  entire,  veined,  fmooth,  paler  un¬ 
derneath,  on  fhort  petioles.  Stipules  fhriveliing,  de¬ 
ciduous,  with  tv/o  awl-fhapea  teeth.  Racemes  termi¬ 
nating,  folitary :  common  peduncles  long,  round, 
fmooth.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifh.  Berry  roundifh, 
fcarlet,  pendulous,  the  fize  of  a  red  Currant.  Seeds 
hemifpherical,  ftriated.  It  flowers  in  june,  and  the 
berries  are  ripe  in  July.- —  Native  of  Hifpaniola,  on  dry 
hills,  in  a  cretaceous  Foil h. 

19.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Otaheiteb 

20.  This  is  a  fhrub  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height, 
with  round  knobbed  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  on 
fliort  petioles,  acuminate,  entire,  nerved  and  veined. 
Flowers  fubfeflile,  with  a  three- leaved  involucre,  and 
linear  fpreading  leaflets  or  bradtes,  the  length  of  the 
pedicels.  Berry  roundifh,  with  a  very  minute  calyx 
at  top,  black,  ten-grooved.  Seeds  hemifpherical, 
grooved. — Native  of  Jamaica  and  Guiana  k. 

21.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  ovatfe 
leaves,  the  flowers  panicled,  the  ramifications  divari¬ 
cating  and  flexuofe,  and  the  peduncles  naked,  not  in- 
volucred.  It  refembles  P.  marginata,  but  is  fufficiently 
diftincft,  in  having  the  ftipules  two-toothed,  the  margin 
of  the  leaves  naked,  and  the  panicle  flexuofe. — Native 
of  Cayenne,  in  barren  places  h 

22.  The  trunk  of  this  fhrub  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  height  and  branched.  The  branches  are  knob¬ 
bed.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  fmooth,  dark 
green  above, ^  paler  underneath,  petioled.  Stipules 
embracing,  four-lobed,  annexed.  Flowers  in  termi¬ 
nating  racemes.  Involucre  of  the  calyx  four-leaved  ; 
the  leaflets  long  and  narrow.  Corolla  white  ;  with  a 
ventricofe  tube,  and  a  five-cleft  border,  with  acute 
lobes. .  Berry  black,  ten-ftreaked,  five-celled. — Native 
of  Guiana,  in  the  woods  of  Orapu,  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  in  auguft. 

2 3.  This  alfo  is  a  fhrub  with  the  trunk  four  or  five 
feet  in  height,  and  branched  at  the  top.  Branches 
knobbed.  Leaves  wide,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  on  fhort  petioles.  Stipules  deciduous, 
.oppofite,  oblong,  blunt,  one  on  each  fide  at  the  bale 
of  the  petioles.  Flowers  in  t^-.minating  racemes : 
raceme  violet.  Involucre  of  the  calyx  four-leaved  j 
leaflets  long,  narrow,  acute.  Corolla  white.  Berry 
violet,  ten-ftreaked,  five  celled. — Native  of  Guiana,  in 
woods,  flowering  in  julym. 

24.  This  fhrub  is  a  fathom  in  height,  with  upright, 
four-cornered,  even  branches.  Leaves  oblong,  acu¬ 
minate  at  both  ends,  entire,  nerved  and  veined,  fmooth, 
fomewhat  wrinkled,  paler  underneath,  on  round  pe- 

*  Swartz,  1  Forfter-  k  Swartz.  1  Willdenow. 
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doles,  which  together  with  the  nerves  are  pubefcent 
underneath.  Stipules  interpofed  between  the  leaves, 
wide,  fmooth.  Raceme  almoft  upright :  common  pe¬ 
duncle  round  flatted  a  little,  elongated,  pubefcent ; 
branches  fpreading  horizontally,  three-parted  at  the 
top ;  pedicels  very  fliort.  Flowers  feffile,  three  or 
four,  aggregate,  pale.  Brakes  wide,  concave,  fharp, 
at  the  bafe  of  the  branchlets  of  the  raceme,  and  of  the 
pedicels,  and  under  the  flowers,  pubefcent.  Berry- 
oblong,  crowned,  two-grooved,  very  dark  blue.  Seeds 
grooved.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  high  mountains  in  the 
fouthern  parts. 

25.  This  is  fuffruticofe,  and  from  twelve  to  fixteen 
feet  in  height.  Stem  upright,  fubherbaceous,  thick, 
ftiff,  grooved,  fmooth ;  with  herbaceous,  ftiff,  angu¬ 
lar,  fmooth  branches,  and  axillary,  grooved  branch- 
lets.  Leaves  a  foot  and  more  in  length,  and  three 
inches  wide,  with  a  fhort  point,  quite  entire,  nerved 
and  veined,  fmooth,  paler  underneath  ;  on  fhort,  thick, 
roundifh,  fmooth  petioles.  Stipules  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  leaves,  wide,  awl-fhaped  at  the  tip,  fmooth. 
Panicles  large,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets.  Com¬ 
mon  peduncle  fometimes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
roundifh,  upright,  ftriated :  branches  in  threes  and, 
fours,  in  a  fort  of  whorl,  ftiff,  fomewhat  compreffed, 
margined,  thicker  towards  the  bale,  ftriated,  three  or 
four-parted,  again  fubdivided  at  the  tip :  flowers  nu¬ 
merous,  on  fhort  pedicels,  fomewhat  cluftered,  pale. 
Berry  ovate,  crowned  with  a  very  minute  calyx.  Seeds 
plano-  convex.  It  flowers  in  april ;  and  differs  in  ha¬ 
bit,  leaves,  ftipules,  &c. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  interior  weftern  parts,,  in 
mountain  coppices. 

26.  This  is  a  Angular  fpecies,  with  the  branches  of 
the  panicle  divaricating  and  direffe-d  all  one  wa-y,  as  in 
t\\z  flexuafa,  n.  21.  which  k  very  much  refembles  in 
habit.— Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  Blue  Mountains. 

27.  Roots  long,  creeping.  Stem-  two- or  three  ft et 
high,  herbaceous  only  a  little  fhrubby  towards  the 
bottom,  thick,  round,  at  the  top  leafy  and  fmooth, 
fomewhat  fucculent.  Leaves  a  foot  long,  acuminate, 
entire,  with  arched  nerves,  fhining-,  pale  underneath. 
Petioles  long,  round,  thick.  Peduncles  the  length  of 
the  petioles,  round,  fmooth,  three-parted  at  the  top  ; 
branchlets  fhorter  than  the  peduncle,  many-flowered 
at  the  top  :  flowers  .fubfeflile,  cluftered,  fmall,  pale  red. 
Braftes  acute,  oppofite,  convex,  at  the  fubdivifions:  of 
the  peduncles.  Berry  fpherical,  fcarlet,  when  dry 
compreffed.  Seeds  plano-convex,  compreffed',  crefted 
on  the  outer  fide.  It  flowrers  in  fpring. — Native  of 
Jamaica,  in  low  wet  places  on  mountains  n. 

28.  This  very  much  refembles  the  next  fpecies,  but 
yet  it  is  diftinct.  Stems  creeping,  from  two  feet  to  a 
fathom  in  length,  with  the  branches  ereff,  alternate, 
rounds  jointed,  perennial.  Leaves  petioled,  acute  at 
both  ends,  and  even  on  both  fides.  Stipules  roundifh, 
deciduous.  Corymbs  terminating,  brachiate,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves.  Seeds  two-grooved  in  the 
outer  convex  fide. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  °. 

29.  Stem  filiform,  round,  fmooth;.  Leaves  fpread¬ 
ing,  acute,  bluntly  ferrate,  fmooth-  above  and  fhining, 
below  filvery  and  white.  Petioles  round,  longifh, 
ere£t,  pubefcent.  Stipules  oppofite,  ovate,  emargi- 
nate,  white.  Peduncles  fhorter  than  the  petioles, 
erect,  thickifh,  round,  commonly  radical  but  fbme- 
times  axillary,  few-flowered.  Flowers  white.  Berry 
roundifh,  fcarlet,  crowned.  Seeds  hemifpherical,  ob¬ 
long,  grooved. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  fhady  places p.  In 
Jamaica.  Jacquin  found  it  in  Martinico,  bearing  flowers 
and  ripe  fruits  in  december.  Alfo  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

30.  Root  perpendicular,  roundifh,  fomewhat  branch¬ 
ed.  Leaves  approximating,  fpreading  very  much, 
quite  entire,  acuminate,  having  a  round  prominent  rib 
underneath,  but  fharpifh. above,  even,  flat,  from  two 
to  three  inches  in  length.  Stipule  Tingle  on  each  fide, 
ftiffifh,  horizontal,  very  fhort,  deciduous.  Flowers 
white,  fmall,  feffile,  on  fhort,  folitary  peduncles,  the 
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length  of  the  petioles,  from  two  to  five  together. 
Each  flower  has  a  fimple  brable  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarcely  vifible.  Perianth  final],  five-toothed,  perma-' 
nent,  with  very  fmall  teeth,  fomewhat  rolled  back. 
Corolla  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  longer  than 
the  calyx,  cylindrical,  Widening  upwards :  opening  al- 
rooft  doled  with  foft  villofe  hairs  :  border  five-parted  ; 
with  the  fegments  lanceolate  acute  pubefcent  within, 
fomewhat  revolute,  almofl  equal  to  the  tube.  Nec¬ 
tary  a  thicktfh  rim,  oblcurely  five-cornered,  whitifh, 
furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle.  Filaments  very 
ffiort  inferted  into  the  throat  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
fmall,  linear,  erebl,  pubefcent  at  the  top.  Germ  in¬ 
ferior,  roundifh.  Styles  almofl  cylindrical,  erebt,  the 
length  of  the  tube.  Stigma  thickifh,  two-parted. 
Berry  fubovate,  even,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  one- 
celled.  Seeds  two,  united,  oblong,  acute  at  both  ends, 
flat  within,  gibbous  on  the  outfide q. 

Native  of  North  America,  in  the  warmeft  part 
of  it. 

This  plant  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Ipecacuanha,  but 
on  an  authority  which  ought  not  to  be  followed  im¬ 
plicitly,  namely  that  of  an  American  quack,  who  fent 
a  fpecimen  of  it  in  flower  to  the  Spanifh  governor, 

'  who  communicated  it  to  Mutis. 

Dr.  Woodville  has  given  a  figure  of  the  true  plant 
from  a  fpecimen  preferved  in  fpirits,  and  fent  from 
Brazil  by  Governor  Phillip  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  ;  but 
it  has  not  the  frublification. 

There  are  three  forts  of  Ipecacuanha  root  in  our 
fhops — the  afh-coloured  or  gray,  the  brown,  and  the 
white.  The  afh-coloured  is  brought  from  Peru,  and 
is  a  fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  into  a  great  variety  of 
figures,  brought  over  in  ffiort  pieces,  full  of  wrinkles 
and  deep  circular  fiffures,  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  :  the  cor¬ 
tical  part  is  compabt,  brittle,  and  looks  fmooth  and 
refinous  on  breaking  :  it  has  very  little  fmell ;  the  tafle 
is  bitterifh  and  fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were 
with  a  kind  of  mucilage.  The  brown  is  fmall,  fome¬ 
what  more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing ;  of  a  brown 
cr  blackifh  colour  without,  and  white  within  ;  this  was 
brought  from  Brazil.  The  white  fort  is  woody,  has 
jio  wrinkles,  and'  no  perceptible  bitternefs.  The  firft 
is  that  ufually  preferred  for  medicinal  ufe.  The 
brown,  even  in  a  fmall  dofe,  has  been  fometimes-  ob- 
ferved' to  produce  violent  effebts.  The  white,  though 
taken  in  a  large  one,  has  fcarcely  any  effebt  at  all ; 
Dr.  Irving  has  afcertained  by  experiments,  that  this 
root  contains  a  gummy  and  refinous  matter,  and  that 
the  gum  is  in  much  greater  proportion,  arid1  is  more 
powerfully  emetic  than  the  refin  ;  that  the  cortical  is 
more  abtive  than  the  woody  part,  and  that  the  whole 
root  manifefts  an  antifeptic  and  aftringent  quality. 
He  alfo  found  its  emetic  property  to  be  moll  effec¬ 
tually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetous  acid,  in- 
fomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  taken  in  two 
ounces  of  vinegar,  produced  only  fome  loofe  ftools. 

_  The  firft  account  we  have  of  Ipecacuanha  is  that  pub- 
lifhed  by  Pifo  in  1649 ;  but  it  did  not  come  into  ge¬ 
neral  ufe  till  thirty  years  after,  when  Helvetius,  under 
the  patronage  of  Lewis  XIV.  employed  it  at  the 
Hotel  de  Dieu,  and  introduced  this  root  into  common 
prablice :  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  the  mildelt 
and  fafefl'  emetic  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  hav¬ 
ing  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  does  not  ope¬ 
rate  by  vomit,  it  readily  paflfes  off  by  the  other 
emunbtories. 

It  was  firft  introduced  with  the  charafter  of  an  al- 
moft  infallible  remedy  in  dyfenteries  and  other  inve¬ 
terate  fluxes,  and'  alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from 
Dbftrubtions  of  long  ftanding  :  nor  has  it  loft  much  of 
its  reputation  by  time.  In  the  fpafmodic  afthma,  Dr. 
Akenfide  remarks,  that  where  nothing  contraindicates 
repeated  vomiting,  he  knows  no  medicine  fo  effectual. 
In  violent  paroxyfms  a  fcruple  procures  immediate 
relief :  where  the  complaint  is  habitual,  from  three  to 
five  grains  every  other  morning  may  be  given  for  a 
month  or  fix  weeks. 

This  medicine  has  alfo  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in 
n  Mutis  ia  Linn,  fuppl. 
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hemorrhages.  Several  cafes  of  menorrhagia  are  riiefN 
tionecl  by  Dahlberg,  in  which  one-third  or  half  a, 
grain  was  given  every  four  hours  till  it  effebted  a  cure, 
d  hefe  fmall  doles  are  likewife  found  of  great  ufe  in 
cataimal  and  even  conlumptive  cafes,  as  well  as  in 
various  ftates  of  fever.  Dr.  Cullen  informs  us,  that 
he  knew  a  prablitioner  who  cured  intermittents  by^ 
giving  five  grains  of  Ipecacuanha,  or  enough  to  ex¬ 
cite  naufea,  an  hour  before  the  acceffion  of  the  fit 
was  expebted ;  and  that  Dr.  Thompfon,  formerly  of' 
Montrofe,  propofed  to  cure  agues  by  emetics  given 
at  the  time  of  acceffion,  or  at  the  end  of  the  ^cokl 
ftage ;  this  prablice  has  alfo  been  fuccefsful,  and  may 
indeed  be  executed  by  tartar  emetic ;  but  Ipecacu¬ 
anha  is  more  manageable,  and  generally  more  eafy  to 
the  patient. 

This  root,  particularly  in  the  flate  of  powder,  is 
now  advantageoufly  employed  in  almofl  every  difeafe 
in  which  vomiting  is  indicated ;  and  when  combined 
with  Opium,  under  the  form  of  putvis  fudorificus ,  it 
furniihes  us  with  the  moft  ufeful  and  abtive  fweating 
medicine  which  we  poffefs.  It  is  alfo  given  with  ad¬ 
vantage  in  very  fmall  dofes,  even  when  it  produces  no 
fenfible  operation.  The  full  dofe  in  fubftance  is  a 
fcruple,  though  lefs  dofes  will  frequently  produce  an 
equal  effebl.  The  officinal  preparation  is  Vinum  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha  r. 

31.  This  is  a  flirub,  a  fathom  in  height;  the 
branches  and  branchlets  fubdivided,  upright,  round, 
fhining;  the  latter  dark  red.  Leaves  entire,  nerved 
and  veined,  very  fmooth,  fhining ;  on  ffiort;  round, 
fmooth  petioles.  Stipules  fmall,  interpofed  between 
the  leaves,  with  the  teeth  lanceolate.  Flowers  not  in 
a  true  corymb,  but  in  a  panicle  approaching  nearer  to 
that  form  than  in  any  of  the  reft,  efpecially  when  nod¬ 
ding  with  a  load  of  berries :  branchlets  trichotomous, 
erebt,  faftigiate  :  common  peduncles  fhorter  than  the 
leaves,  round,  fmooth,  purple:  brables  awl-ffiaped, 
coloured,  at  the  fubdivifions  of  the  panicle.  Flowers 
purple.  Berry  roundifh,  twin,  comprefled  a  little, 
dark  red.  Seeds  Hemifphericalj  ftriated.  It  flowers 
in  fummeiY — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  high  moun¬ 
tains. 

32.  This  alfo  is  a  fhrub,  a  fathom  high,  with  the 
branches  fubdivided,  round,  erebt,  pubefcent.  Feaves 
entire,  nerved,  pubefcent  efpecially  underneath,  fome¬ 
times  fubtomentofe,  foftifh,  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  on  roundifh  petioles  of  a  middling  length.  Sti¬ 
pules  interpofed  between  the  leaves,  with  awl-fnaped 
ffiort  teeth.  Panicles  terminating,  erebt,  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  with  fpreading  fubfaftigiate  branchlets,  al- 
moft  forming  a  cyme,  trichotomous,  with  a  floret  in 
the  middle  commonly  feifile.  Common  peduncles  an 
inch  long,  round,  pubefcent.  Brables  linear,  oppofite 
at  the  fubdivifions  of  the  panicle.  Flowers  yellowifh 
green.  Berry  roundifh -twin,  crowned,  pubefcent, 
black  with  a  blue  juice.  Seeds  hemifpherical,  grooved 
and  ftriated.  It  flowers  the  whole  year. — Common 
in  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

33.  This  differs  from  all  the  others  in  its  fub- 
cymofe  inflorefcence,  and  in  having  the  common  pe¬ 
duncles  elongated. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  interior, 
in  mountain  woods. 

34.  This  is  diftinguifned  by  the  leaves  being  very 
much  veined,  and  the  panicles  faffron-coloured s. 

The  leaves  are  not  nerved,  but  veined,  with  the  veins 
prominent :  fuch  leaves  ffiould  rather  be  called  ribbed, 
a  nerved  leaf  being  that  which  has  feveral  undivided 
nerves  fpringing  from  the  bafe  *. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  mountain  coppices. 

35.  This  is  a  fhrub  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  with, 
the  branches  thick,  four-cornered,  fmooth,  almoft. 
fimple.  Leaves  acuminate  at  both  ends,  fubciliate, 
membranaceous,  fomewhat  rigid,  many-nerved,  fmooth 
on  both  fides  ;  on  round,  pubefcent  petioles.  Stipules 
interpofed  between  the  leaves,  connate,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  truncated  in  the  middle,  having  on  each  fide  a 
long  linear  erebl  fubciliate  toothlet.  Panicle  often 
fhorter  than  the  leaves :  common  peduncle  an  inch 
long,  flatted  or  angular,  fmooth,  fometimes  reef; 
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brandies  decuflated,  from  upright  fp reading,  urn  ply 
fubdivided';  with  the  pedicels  Scattered,  red,  longer. 
Berry  roundifh,  larger,  two-grooved,  crowned,  oe 
hetnifpherical,  grooved.  It  flowers  m  ipnn 

fummer.  »  T 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  Blue  Mountains..  It  re- 

fembles  Chiococca  paniculata  of  the  younger  Linneus  s 
Supplement  fo  much,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  di  eient . 
or  if  that  is  to  be  diftinguifhed,  dill  it  muft  be  a  ipe- 
cies  of  Pfychotria u.  See  the  next  fpecies. 

06.  This  is  a  high  tree,  with  very  Imooth  round 
branches.  Leaves  on  fliort  petioles,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  quite  entire,  veined.  A  thin  membrane  com 
bines  the  leaves,  and  is  extended  within  them  into  two 

ftipular  teeth.  Panicle  terminating  branched,  blowers 

yellow.  Berry  yellow,  compre fifed;  having  a  lateral 
groove,  it  appears  as  if  it  were  twin.  It  is.  perhaps 
different  from  the  fpecies  immediately  foregoing,  this 
being  arboreous,  that  fhrubby  s  the  leaves  being  ovate 
in  this,  lanceolate-ovate  in  that.  The  defcnptton  we 
have  of  it  is  too  fliort  to  date  other  differences. 

Found  at  Surinam  by  Dalberg,  and  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica  by  Muds*.  ,  _  ,  ,  , 

This  is  a  fhrub  with  round  fmooth  brandies 
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and  coloured  branchlets.  Leaves  decollated  entire, 
nerved  and  veined,  fmooth,  five  or  fix  inches  in  ength ; 
on  quadrangular  fmooth  petioles,  half  an  inch  long. 
The  two  lobes  of  the  ftipules  are  ovate,  obtufe,  preffed 
clofe,  large,  permanent,  rigid.  Panicle  almoft  the 
length  of  the  leaves :  common  peduncle  two  inches 
Ion-,  four-cornered,  blood-red  ;  branchlets  ered,  com- 
Dreffed,  -rooved,  Ihort,  trichotomous,  coloured ;  flow¬ 
ers  pedicelled,  ered.  Pericarp,  when  unripe,  two- 
celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell,  crowned  with  the 
calyx.  Certainly  not  to  be  feparated  from  the  Pfycho- 
triums,  and  refembling  P.  crocea  and  alpina  very  much 
in  many  refpeds. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and 

Guiana  Y.  .  . 

38.  The  trunk  of  this  is  a  foot  high  or  more,  with 

many  knobbed  branches  at  the  top.  Leaves  ovate, 
acute,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  petioled.  Stipules  em¬ 
bracing,  two-lobed,  annexed  ;  the  lobes  oblong,  op- 
pofite.D  Flowers  in  terminating  racemes.  Calyx  naked. 
Corolla  yellow,  with  a  very  long  tube,  and  a  five-cleft 
border ;  the  clefts  long  and  acute.  Berry  five-celled. 
Native  of  Guiana,  near  mount  Courou ;  flowering 

in  feptember.  .  , 

39.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  four  feet  high,  with  a 

knobbed,  branched  ftem.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute, 
fmooth,  quite  entire,  petioled,  annexed  to  an  em¬ 
bracing,  four-toothed  (heath.  Flowers  tei  minating, 
in  panicles.  Calyx  knobbed'.  Corolla  white,  Berry 

violet.  . 

Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana,  in-  barren  places; 

flowering  and  fruiting  in  auguft z. 

Psychotrophum.  See  PJychctriaI\ 

Psyllium.  See  Plantago. 

Ptarmica.  See  Achillea ,  ^fP  arthenium,  IXer  anth  emum 
PTELeA.  {UriMx  of  Theophrafius  and  Di  of  cor  ides :  the 
name  of  a  tree  ufed  in  building. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1 52.  Reich,  n.  159.  Schreb.n.  1505. 
Gcertn.  t.  49.  JuJf.  37 5 * 

Claflf.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia.  or  Dioecia  Te- 
trandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Terebintace<e ,  Juflf. 

generic  character. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-parted,  acute,  fmall,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  concave,  fp  reading*  larger 
than  the  calyx,  coriaceous. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  ereft,  curved  in  at 
the  top,  flattifh  and  villofe  at  the  bate,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  fmall,  abortive.  Style  ver^  fliort, 
bifid  at  the  top.  Stigmas  obfolete. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  Male. 

Stam.  Filaments  as  in  the  Male,  much  fhorter  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  roundilb,  barren. 


Fist.  Germ  ovate,  comprefied,  biggifh.  Style  fhort, 
comprefied.  Stigmas  two,  bluntilh,  diverging. 

Per.  Drupe  roundifh,  large,  juicelefs,  comprefied,  mem¬ 
branaceous-winged,  two- celled. 

SEEDs  folitary,  oblong,  attenuated  upwards 

Obs.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  a  five-cleft  calyx ,  and 
a  five -pet ailed  corolla.  In  thefe ,  and  even  in 
the  flowers  that  are  four-cleft,  there  are  often 
five,  fix  and  Jeven  ftamens.  In  each  cell  of 
the  germ  there  are  two  feeds,  but  only  one  of 
them,  and  Jometimes  only  a  fingle  feed  in  the 
•whole  drupe  comes  to  perfection.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  anthers  are  Jometimes  pclliniferous, 
and  hence  this  genus  might  be  referred  to  the 
clajs  Polygamia.  PVilldenow  ha,s  continued  it 
in  the  genus  Tetrandria ,  wherein  Linneus  had 
placed  it. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-parted,  inferior.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Stigmas 
two.  Fruit  with  a  roundifh  membrane,  having  one 
feed  in  the  middle. 

species. 

Ptelea  trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Ptelea  or  Shrubby 
Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  173.  Reich.  1.  33 5-  mlld-  67°-  hort- 
cliff.  36.  Giertn.  frubf.  1.  223.  Trew.  rar.  12. 
t.  9.  Mill.  fig.  t.  21 1.  Du  Roi  harbecc  2.  203. 
Liuham.  arb.  2,  t.  43.  Kniph.  cent ,  9.  n.  81. 

Pteleae  fimilis.  Zinn.  goett.  207 . 

Frutex  virginianus  trifolius,  ulmi  famaris.  Pink . 

aim.  159^  Dill,  elth .  147 •  122./.  148. 

Q.  Ptelea  pentaphylla.  Five-leaved  Ptelea. 

Munchh.  Haujvat.  3*  242*  Fabric,  helmfi.-  4.1&. 

Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  203. 

DESCRIPTION,  &?c. 

The  three-leaved  Ptelea  grows  naturally  in  North 
America;  it  was  firft  difcovered  in  Virginia  by  Mr. 
Banifter,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England,  from  which 
fome  plants  were  raifed  at  Fulham,  and  fome  other  cu¬ 
rious  gardens ;  but  being  planted  in  the  open  air,  they 
were  deftroyed  by  a-  fevere  winter,  fo  that  there  were 
fcarce  any  of  the  plants  left  in  England.  In  1724, 
Mr.  Catefhy  fent  over  a  good  quantity  of  the  feeds 
from  Carolina,  which  fucceeded  fo  well  as  to  furnifh 
many  gardens  with  the  plants.  This  rifes  with  an  up¬ 
right  woody  ftem  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  dividing 
uowards  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
o-rayifh  bark,  garnifhed  with  trifoliate  leaves  ftanding 
Spon  long  foot-ftalks.  The  leaflets  are  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  up¬ 
per  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under  ;  thefe  come  out  late 
in  the  fpring,  foon  after  which  the  bunches  of  flower- 
buds  appear,  which  is  generally  in  the  beginning  of 
iune,  the  leaves  being  then  but  fmall,  and  afterwards 
increafe  in  flze,  but  are  not  fully  grown  till  the  flowers 
decay.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  bunches 
at  die  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  of  an  herbaceous 
white  colour,  compofed  of  four  or  five  fliort  petals, 
ending  in  acute  points ;  thefe  are  fattened  at  their  bale 
to  a  fhort  calyx,  cut  into  four  fegments  almoft  to  the 
bottom.  In  the  center  is  fituated  an  orbicular  com- 
prefled  germ  fupporting  a  fhort  ftyle,  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  four  awl-fhaped  ftamina ;  the  germ  after¬ 
wards  turns  to  a  capfule  furrounded  by  a  leafy  border, 
having  two  cells,  each  containing  one  feed. 

[Medicus  firft  obferved  that  the  Ptelea  was  dioe- 
cous.  According  to  Willdenow,  it  is  a  polygamous 
fhrub.  ] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.. 

This  fhrub  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings  planted 
in  pots  of  frefh  rich  earth,  and  plunged,  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed.  The  beft  time  for  this  is  in 
the  beginning  of  march,  but  they  muft  be  carefully 
managed  fo  as  not  to  have  too  much  heat,  and.  fliaded 
from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  otherwife  they 
will  not  fucceed.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers, 
but  thefe  are  often  two  years  before  they  take  root ;  if 
good  feeds  Can  be  procured  either  here  or  from 
abroad,  the  plants  raifed  from  thofe  will  be  much 


“  Swartz. 


*  Linn,  fuppl.  and  Willdenow. 
7  Swartz.  2  Aublet, 


ftronger.  .. 

Thefe  feeds  may  be  fownin  the  beginning  of  april, 
on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  a  warm  fheltered  fltuation, 
‘  q  where. 
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where,  if  the  ground  is  moiftened  in  dry  weather,  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  fix  weeks  ;  but  if  the  feeds  are 
lown  in  pots,  and  placed  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed, 
the  plants  will  come  up  fooner,  and  make^  greater 
progrefs  the  firft  year  }  but  they  mull  not  be  iorced  or 
drawn,  for  that  will  make  them  very  tender ;  therefore 
ii;  june  the  plants  Ihould  be  expoied  to  the  open  air, 
in  a  fhelteted  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
froft  comes  on,  when  thofe  in  the  pots  fhould  be  either 
placed  under  a  common  frame,  to  fhelter  them  from 
fevere  froft,  or  the  pots  plunged  into  the  ground,  near 
a  hedge,  that  the  froft  may  be  prevented  from  pene¬ 
trating  through  the  fides  of  tire  pots  to  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  The  following  fpring  the  plants  may  be 
planted  into  a  nurfery-bed,  at  about  one  foot  diftance, 
where  they  may  grow  two  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain. 

Thefe  plants  are  a  little  tender  while  they  are  young, 
therefore  will  require  fome  protection  the  firft  and  fe- 
cond  year,  but  particularly  from  the  early  frofts  in 
autumn,  which  frequently  kills  the  tops  of  the  ten¬ 
der  fhoots  before  they  are  hardened ;  and  the  more 
vigorous  the  plants  have  grown  the  preceding  fum- 
mer,  the  greater  danger  there  is  of  their  being  killed, 
therefore  they  fhould  be  fcreened  either  with  mats  or 
fome  other  covering ;  but  as  they  advance  in  ftrength, 
they  become  more  hardy,  and  are  rarely  injured  by 
froft. 

[Ptelea  Viscosa.  See  Dodonaa. 

Pteranthus.  See  Camphorofma. 

PTERIS  {of  Pliny.  ITte^?  of  Theophraftus  and  Diofco- 
rides ,  from  -trrtgov,  a  wing ,  fo  named  on  account  of  its 
winged  leaves. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1174.  Reich,  n.  1291.  Schreb.  n.  1626. 
Smith  gen.  dorfif.  241. 

ClafT.  24.  2.  Cryptogamia  Filices. 

Nat.  order  of  Filices  or  Ferns. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Frudlif.  in  an  uninterrupted  marginal  line.  Involucre 
from  the  margin  of  the  frond  turned  in,  uninter¬ 
rupted,  feparating  on  the  inner  fide. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  fimple  fronds. 

1.  Pteris  pilofelloides. 

Lin.fpec.  1530.  Reich.  4.  392.  Thunb.jap.  331. 
Ktempf.  ic.  file  51.  t.  31.  Lour,  cochinch.  678. 
833- 

Barren  fronds  ob ovate ,  fertile  lanceolate  longer ,  fhoots 
creeping. 

2.  Pteris  lanceolata. 

Lin.fpec.,  1530.  Reich.  4.392.  Desfont.  atlant. 

401.  Lour,  cochinch.  679.  834.  Plum.  amer.  28. 
t.  40.  fil.  1 16.  t.  132.  Mor.  hift  3,.  558.  n.  20. 
Rail fuppl.  52.  n.  15.  (Lingua  cervina).  Pet. 
fil.  123.  t.  6.f.  5. 

Fronds  lanceolate  fubangular  Jmooth  fruiting  at  the  tip. 

3.  Pteris  anguftifolia. 

Swartz  prodr.  129. 

Fronds  lanceolate-linear  entire  ere 51  fruiting  along  the 
whole  edge. 

A-  Pteris  lineata. 

Lin. fpec.  1530.  Reich.  4.  393.  Plum.  amer.  28. 
t.  41.  fil.  123.  t.  143.  Mor.  hift.  3.  558.  n.  21. 
Raii  fuppl.  52.  n.  14.  (Lingua  Cervina).  Pet. 
fil.  126.  t.  14./.  3.  (Phyllitis). 

Fronds  linear  quite  entire  fruiting  longitudinally . 

5.  Pteris  tricufpidata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1531.  Reich.  4.  393.  Plum.  fil.  121. 
t.  10 ./.  6.  (Lingua  Cervina).  Pet. fil.  124.  t.  10. 
f.  6.  (Phyllitis). 

Fronds  linear  trifid  at  the  top. 

6.  Pteris  furcata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1531.  Reich.  4.  393.  Plum.  fil.  122. 
t.  141.  (Lingua  Cervina).  Pet.  fil.  125.  /.  6. 
/.  6.  (Phyllitis). 

Fronds  dichotomous  hifpid  underneath ,  fruiting  at  the 
tips. 

7.  Pteris  quadrifoliata. 

Lin.fpec.  1531.  Reich.  4.  393.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  401. 
f  5.  (Filix)* 
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Marfilea  rhinuta.  Lin.  mant.  308.  fee.  Swariz  obfi 
396- 

Frond  quaternate  roundifh  quite  entu  e,  fhoots  creeping . 

*  With  pinnate  fronds. 

8.  Pteris  arborea. 

Lin.fyft.  930.  Reich.  4.. 3  93. 

Leaflets  pinnati.fi d,  trunk  arfboi  eons  prickly. 

9.  Pteris  granditoiia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1531.  Reich.  4.394.  fort,  cliff.  473; 
Pet.  fil.  127.  t  6.  /.  15.  (Phyllitis).  Plum.. fib 
88.  t.  106.  (Lingua  Cervina).  Plum.  amer.  6. 
t.  8.  (Filix).  Raii  fuppl.  64.  (Phyllitis).  Mor . 
hift.  3.  571.  n.  2.  (Filix). 

Acrofticum  marginatum.  Lin.  fpec.  152 6.  Brown. 

jam.  105.  n.  6.  fee.  Swartz. 

Pinnas  oppofite  ovate-linear  acuminate  quite  entire. 

10.  Pteris  nervola. 

Lin.fyft.  930.  Thunb.jap.  332. 

Pinnas  lanceolate  parallel-nerved  entire  the  loweft  binate . 

11.  Pteris  longifolia. 

Lin.fpec.  1531.  Reich.  4.  394.  hort.  cliff.  47 3. 
Brown,  jam.  90.  n.  2.  Pet.  fil.  129.  t.  6.  f.  12. 
Mor.  hift.  3.  568.  n.  17.  (Lonchitis).  Plum.  fil. 
<2 .  t.  6 q.  Raii  fuppl.  6  c.  ult.  Plum.  amer.  12. 
t.  18.  (Filix). 

Pinnas  linear  refund  cordate  at  the  bofte. 

12.  Pteris  denticuiata. 

Swartz  prodr.  129. 

Lower  pinnas  femipinhate  lanceolate ,  the  barren  ones- 
toothlet- ciliate,  the  fertile  ones  quite  entire. 

13.  Pteris  vittata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1532.  Reich.  4.  394,  OJb.  it.  t.  4. 
Brown,  jam.  90.  3.  Lour,  cochinch.  679.  834. 
Pet.  gaz.  t.  63.  /.  10.  (Filix). 

P.  obliqua.  Forfk.  defer.  185. 

Pinnas  linear  ftraight  rounded  at  the  bafe. 

14.  Pteris  ftipularis. 

Lin.fpec.  1532.  Reich.  4.  395.  Plum.  amer.  12. 
t.  19  fil.  t.  70.  Pet.  fil.  130.  t.  ii.f.  1.  (Filix). 
Pinnas  linear  fefijile,  Jlrpules  lanceolate. 

15.  Pteris  trichomanoides. 

Lin.  fpec.  1532.  Reich.  .4.  395.  hort.  cliff.  473. 
Brown,  jam.  105.  n.  7.  (Acrofticum).  Plum.  fil. 
57.  t.  75.  Pet.  fil  137.  t.  9./.  16.  Sloan. jam.  is 
80.  t.  3  5./.  1.  Rail  fuppl.  60.  1.  (Trichomanes). 
Pink.  phyt.  t.  281./  4:  (Filix). 

Pinnas fubovate  blunt  refund  hirfute  Underneath. 

16.  Pteris  cretica. 

Lin.fyft.  931.  Reich.  4.  395;.  mant.  130.  Vahl. 
fymb.  1.84.  Thunb.  jap.  332. 

P.  femiferrata.  Forfk.  defer.  186. 

Hemionitis  multifida.  Bauh.pin.  364 
Phyllitis  ramola.  Alp.  exot.  67.  t.  66. 

Lingua  cervina  foliis  coftae  innafeentibus.  Tournef 
inft.  544.  t.  321. 

Filix  cretica  minor  non  ramofa.  Mor.  hift.  3.  572. 
f.  14.  t.  1./.  16. 

Pinnas  oppofite  lanceolate  ferrulate  narrowed  at  the  bafe , 
the  loweft  fubtripartite. 

***  J/J/ith  fubbipinnate  or  branched  fronds. 

17.  Pteris  pedata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1 532.  fyft.  931.  Reich.  4-395-  hort- 
clifif.  473.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  417.  Brown,  jam.  90. 

n.  1. 

P.  argentea.  A51.  petrop.  12.  519.  /.  ii.f.  2. 
Hemionitis.  Plum.  amer.  24.  t.  34.  fil.  130.  t.  152. 
Sloan,  jam.  1.  73. 

Filix  marginifera,  geranii  folio.  Pet.  fil.  iq6.  t.  8. 

/.  12. 

F.  Hemionitis  americana,  petrofelini  foliis  profunde 
laciniatis.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  286.  f,  5;  Raii  fuppl.  55. 
Adiantum  monophyllum  amer.  fol.  profunde  laciniatis 
ad  oras  pulverulentum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  592- 
(3.  A.  monoph.  Antegoanum  ad  oras  pulv,,  platani  in 
modum  divifum,  lacinia  media  longius  product  a. 
Mor.  hift.  3.  392. 

Fronds  five-angled  trifoliate ,  pinnas  pinnatifid, [,  the . lateral 
ones  two-parted-. 

18.  Pteris  finuata.  '  . 

Lin.  fyft.  931.  Thunb.jap.  332. 

Fronds  bipinnatifid ,  pinnules  and  finufes  rounded. 

10  K  *9-  Pteris 
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19.  Pteris  aquilina.  Female  Fern  or  Brakes. 

Lin.  fpec.  1533.  Reich.  4.  396.  hor't.  cliff.  473. 
fl.fucc.n.  940.  lludj.  angl.  451.  Wither .  arr. 

ed.  3.  765.  carw.  ».  1269.  Gunn.  norv. 

n.  30.  Pollich  pal.  n.  95 6.  Hall.  helv.  v.  1688. 
(Filix).  Thunb.jap.  332.  Bolt.fil.  t.  10. 

Filix  femina.  FuchJ.'  hift.  596.  Camer.  epit.  992. 
Matth.  1291.  Ger.  969.  2.  mne.  1128.  2.  Hod. 
pempt.  462,  2.  Raii  hift .  14 g.  fyn.  124.  Blackw. 
t.  325.— vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  1037. 

F.  ramofa  major  pinnulis  obtufis  non  dentata.  Bauh. 

pin.  357.  Plum.  amer.  23.  /.  A./.  1. 

F.  ram.  maj.  repens  vulgadfiima.  JVfer.  £//?.  3./.  14. 
P  A- •  f"  3m 

Fronds  Juper decompound,  leaflets  pinnate ,  pinnas  lanceo¬ 
late,  lower  pinnatifid,  upper  lejs. 

20.  Pteris  caudata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1533.  Reich.  4.  396.  hort.  cliff.  473. 
Lour,  cochinch.  680.  835.  Brown,  jam.  91.  7. 
Plum.  nwer.  14.  /.  22.  fil.  23.  /.  29.  Pet.  fll. 
135.  3-  /•  I2<  Sloan.  jam.  1.  10 1.  Mcr. 

hifl.  3.  583.  n.  8.  (Filix). 
p.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  101.  t.  63. 

Fronds  fuper  decompound,  pinnas  linear ,  the  low  eft  pinnate-^ 
toothed  at  the  bafe ,  the  terminating  ones  very  long. 

21.  Pteris  mutilata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1533.  Reich.  4.  397.  Brown,  jam.  91. 
n.  8.  Plum.  amer.  21.  t.  30.  fil.  t.  $  1.  Pet.  fil. 
13 1  •  t.  3./.  10.  (Lonchitis). 

Fronds  decompound,  leaflets  pinnate ,  the  loweft  femipin- 
natifid,  the  terminating  ones  and  thofe  of  the  bafe  very 
long. 

22.  Pteris  atropurpurea. 

Lin. fpec.  1534.  Reich.  4.  397 .  Gron.virg.  197. 
Fronds  decompound  pinnate,  pinnas  lanceolate ,  the  termi¬ 
nating  ones  longer. 

23.  Pteris  nigra. 

Retz.  obf.  6.  38.  n.  85. 

Frond  tripinnate ,  leaflets  ovate ,  the  terminating  one  fub- 
trilobate. 

24.  Pteris  arguta. 

■  Vahl fymb.  1.  84. 

P.  ferrulata.  Forfk.  defer.  187. 

Filix  non  ramofa  jamaicenfis  pediculo  albicante,  &c. 
Pluk.phyt.  t.  290./.  2. 

Fronds  fubbipinnate ,  lower  leaflets  twice  two-parted, 
pinnas  lanceolate  ferrate. 

25.  Pteris  biaurita. 

Lin.  fpec.  1534.  Reich.  4.  397.  Lour,  cochinch. 
.679.  835.  Brown,  jam.  90.  n.  4.  Plum.  amer. 
10.  /.  14.  fll.  t.  15.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  401.  f.  1,. 
Pet. fil.  134.  t.  3./.  11.  (Filix). 

Fronds  pinnate,  pinnas  pinnatifid,  the  loweft  two-parted. 

26.  Pteris  quadriaiirita. 

Retz.  obf.  6.  3-8.  n.  86. 

Fronds  pinnate,  pinnas  pinnatifid  toothed  at  the  top,  the 
four  lower  pairs  bifid. 

27.  Pteris  femipinnata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1534.  Reich.  4.  397.  Off.  it.  t.  3./.  1. 
Thunb.  jap.  333. 

Fronds  fubbipinnate,  the  lateral  leaflets  and  the  loweft 
lobe  femipinnatifid. 

28.  Pteris  ferrulata. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  931.  fuppl.  445. 

Fronds  flemibipinnate  linear  flerrulate. 

29.  Pteris  heterophylla. ' 

Lin.flpec.  1534.  Swartz  obf.  397.  Brown,  jam.  91. 
.  »•  5- 

Adiantum  hexagonum.  Lin.  fly  ft.  940.  25.  Plum, 
fil.  84.  t.  37. 

Ruta  muraria  major,  fol.  variis,  &e.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  02. 

/.  53./.  2. 

Fronds  bipinnate ,  pinnas  ovate-oblong  ferrate  blunt ,  the 
fertile  ones  quite  entire. 


30.  Pteris  lunulata. 

Retz.  obf.  2.  28.  n.  99.  t.  4. 

Frond  pinnate,  pinnules  alternate  petioled  crefeent-fhaped 
ftriated. 

3 1 .  Pteris  efclilenta. 

Forft.  prodr.  n.  418.  eflcul.  47. 
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Fronds fuperdeccmpound  grooved,  leaflets  pinnate,  pinnas 
linear  decurrent,  the  uppermoft  fhorter . 

32.  Pteris  comans. 

Forft.  prodr.  n.  41 9. 

Fronds  pinnate,  leaflets  pinnatifid ,  pinnas  elongated  lan - 
ceolate ,  at  the  top  attenuated ferrate . 

33.  Pteris  rotundifolia. 

Forft.  prodr.  n.  420. 

Fronds  pinnate  hifpid,  pinnas  fluboppofite  roundiflh  obfls- 
letely  crenate. 

34.  Pteris  humilis. 

Forft.  prodr.  n.  421. 

Fronds  fubbipinnate,  leaflets  oblong  gafhedfubpinnate,  the 
outmoft  obfoletely  crenate  confluent. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  £dY. 

1.  Root  filiform,  long,  creeping,  tomentofe,  brown. 
Shoots  alfo  creeping,  filiform,  long  and  hifpid.  Fronds 
fome  barren,  others  fertile  ;  the  former  obovate  or 
fomewhat  oblong,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  blunt,  pe¬ 
tioled  ;  the  latter  double  the  length,  lanceolate,  blunt, 
fruiting  very  clofely  underneath  along  the  wide  margin. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Japan,  and  Cochinchina, 
on  rocks  and  trees a. 

2.  Fronds  cordate  almoft  quite  entire,  ftriated, 
eredl b. — Native  of  Domingo,  of  Algiers,  according 
to  Desfontaines,  and  according  to  Loureiro,  of  Co¬ 
chinchina. 

3.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies c. 

4.  Native  of  Domingo. 

5.  6.  Natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

7.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies d;  according  to  Lin- 
neus :  but  this  is  a  miftake,  for  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  and  the  fame  with  Marfilea  minuta  of 
Linneus’s  Mantilla. 

8.  It  is  not  known  of  what  country  this  is  a  native. 

9.  Native  of  Dominica  and  Martinico  in  bogs  *. 
If  it  be  the  fixth  Acrofticum  of  Browne,  it  alfo  grows 
in  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica,  and  feldom  rifes 
above  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the  ground. 

10.  Stipe  angular,  grooved,  fmooth.  Frond  wholly 
fmooth,  a  foot  and  half  high  with  the  ftipe.  The  lower 
pinnas  are  in  pairs,  the  reft  are  fimple,  attenuated  at 
bottom,  a  finger’s  length.— Native  of.  Japan f. 

1 1 .  This  plant  feldom  rifes  above  fourteen  or  fix- 
teen  inches  ;  it  is  remarkable  for  its  narrow  fimple 
leaves  and  undivided  ftalk.— Native  of  Jamaica  and 
Dominica,  in  cool  moift  places,  and  in  woods  near 
rivulets g. 

12.  Native  of  Hifpaniolah. 

13.  Root  creeping  long  fibrous  black.  Fronds  five 
feet  long,  eredl,  on  round  fmooth  grooved  long  ftipes. 
Pinnas  linear-lanceolate  with  a  long  point,  fmooth, 
ftriated  tranfverfely,  pale  green,  flat,  on  ftiort  petioles, 
fometimes  very  minutely  ferrate l. 

Browne  fays,  it  fprings  from  a  large  firm  root,  and 
rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fixteen 
inches,  fometimes  more. 

Native  of  China,  Cochinchina  and  Jamaica. 

14.  Native  of  South  America. 

15.  Leaves  fimple,  milky  white  underneath,  with  a 
brown  down  at  the  margin :  the  ftalk  is  pretty  {lender, 
and  feldom  {hoots  more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches 
above  the  root*. 

Native  of  rocks  in  Dominica,  and  Jamaica,  where 
Browne  fays  it  is  common  in  the  middle  mountains  of 
Liguanee. 

16.  Pinnas  lanceolate  or  enfiform,  narrowed  at  die 
bafe  ;  the  upper  ones  connate-fubdecurrent,  the  loweft 
petioled  and  often  bifid  or  trifid  *. 

Native  of  the  iflands  of  Candia  and  Elba.  Vahl  ga¬ 
thered  it  about  Naples,  Forlkahl  in  Arabia,  and 
Thunberg  at  Nagafaki  in  Japan. 

17.  This  little  plant  feldom  rifes  above  four  or  fix 
inches  from  the  ground ;  it  is  beautifully  diflefted, 
and  of  a  very  Angular  form,  but  varies  much  in  its  di- 
vifion  and  appearance®. — Native  of  Jamaica,  Domi¬ 
nica  and  the  Society  Ifles ;  Linneus  adds  Siberia, 
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hpticing'  that  the  Siberian  plant  is  fmaller  and  fnow- 
white  underneath,  with  a  ferruginous  margin :  -but 
Swartz  affirms  that  this  is  certainly  different. 

18.  Frond  weak,  ereCt,  a  foot  and  half  long :  pinnas 
alternate j  fpreading,  fcarcely  a  finger’s  length ;  feg- 
ments  fuboppofite,  entire,  Waved,  nerved,  lfnooth ; 
linufes  rounded  not  acute. — Native  of  Japan,  about 
Jedo". 

19.  This  is  our  common  Fern  or  Brake*  called 
Braken  in  the  north;  The  roots  are  creeping,  and 
when  cut  obliquely  prefent  a  kind  of  reprefentation  of 
the  imperial  eagle  ;  whence  Linneus’s  trivial  name  of 
aquilina.  Stem  upright,  eighteen  inches,  and  in  woods 
three  or  four  feet  high,  angular,  fmooth,  branched, 
rigid ;  all  the  pinnas  feffile,  hard,  ftriated ;  bright 
green  above,  glaucous  underneath3.  The  fruCtifica- 
cations  are  in  rough,  tomentofe,  rufefeent  parallel  lines 
along  the  margins  of  the  pinnules.  Which  are  rolled 
back  very  much  fo  as  aimoft  to  cover  the  capfules 
when  ripe p. 

Native  of  mod,  parts  of  Europe  on  heaths  and  in 
Woods. 

A  tolerably  pure  alkali  is  obtained  from  the  affies. 
The  common  people  in  many  parts  of  England  mix 
thefe  affies  with  water  and  form  them  into  balls  j  thefe 
balls  are  afterwards  made  hot  in  the  fire,  and  then  tifed 
to  make  lye  for  fcouring  linen.  Fern  makes  a  very 
durable  thatch,  and  is  an  excellent  litter  for  horfes  and 
cows.  Where  fuel  is  fcarce,  they  ufe  it  to  heat  ovens, 
and  to  burn  limeftone;  for  it  affords  a  very  violent 
heat.  In  the  more  inhofpitable  climates  bread  is  made 
of  the  roots q. 

Thunberg  informs  us,  that  in  Japan  the  young 
fronds,  before  the  leaves  are  difplayed,  are  eaten,  and 
that  bundles  of  them  are  expofed  to  fale  in  the  fhops 
during  the  months  of  april  and  may.  The  Woody 
root .  is  bruifed,  foaked  in  water,  and  boiled ;  and 
though  quite  black,  it  is  eaten  by  the  poorer  fort. — 
Fern  it  is  faid  may  be  deftroyed  by  repeated  mowings 
in  fummer,  but  the  moft  effectual  way  is  by  paring 
and  burning. 

20.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Dominica.  Browne 
fays,  it  is  very  common  in  the  mountains  of  the 
former,  in  the  mod  open  fpots,  and  that  it  thrives 
belt  in  a  ftiff  clay. 

21.  The  lower  lateral  leaves  are  longer  at  the  bafe, 
pinnate  only  on  the  lower  fide. 

Native  of  the  fame  iflands r,  and  growing  like  the 
preceding,,  but  never  rifing  fo  high  :  it  loves  an  open 
gravelly  foil,  and  is  very  common  on  the  lower  hills 
of  Jamaica5. 

22.  Stipe  a  fpan  high,  dark  purple,  Ihining.  Pinnas 
rolled  back  with  a  wide  margin,  on  longer  petioles  the 
lower  they  are  ;  the  lowed:  petioles  augmented  with 
°ne  or.  two  pairs  of  fmaller  feffile  pinnas. — Native  of 
Virginia  *. 

23.  Stipe  a  fpan' high,  ftriated,  channelled  on  one 
fide,  fmooth  and  even,  black.  Branches  of  the  frond 
oppofite  and  alternate.  Pinnules  fmall,  ovate,  blunt, 
entire  except  the  end  one,  which  is  commonly  three- 
lobed.  Fructification  marginal,  but  often  filling  up 
the  difk  fo  completely,  that  the  nerve  of  the  pinnule 
only  appears. — Native  of  China  near  Canton". 

24.  Stipe  two  feet  high,  very  fmooth  and  even. 
Frond  pinnate :  leaflets  pinnatifid  j  the  two  lowed: 
augmented  with  two  leaflets  on  the  lower  fide,  and 
hence  half  bipinnatifid :  pinnas  fmooth,  the  barren 
ones  ferrate  to  the  bafe,  the  fruiting  only  at  the  tip. 
It  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  next  fpecies, 
and  may  perhaps  be  only  a  variety  of  it !  the  pinnas 
are  fmaller,  and  the  laft  is  not  elongated  fo  much  as  in 
Plunder ’s  figure  of  the  biaurita. — Native  of  Arabia ; 
fent  alfo  from  Madeira  \ 

25.  . A  foot  and  half  high,  ereCt.  Pinnas  fmooth, 
with  linear  blunt  fegments;  the  lowed:  divided  into 
two  fhorter  earlets.  Fructifications  linear  7. 

According  to  Browne,  it  rifes  commonly  to  the 
height  of  two  feet  and  a  half  or  better,  and  is  eafily 

•  Thunberg.  °  PolHch>  P  Weis>  ,  Withering 
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diftinguifhed  by  the  regular  diviflon  of  its  lower  ribs. 
Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Cochinchina. 

26.  Stipe  four-cornered,  even.  Pinnas  pinnatifid 
aimoft  to  the  nerve  ;  fegments  blunt ;  the  end  one 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  long,  ferrate  efpecially  towards 
the  tip.  It  is  very  diftlnCt  from  the  biaurita  in  fize,  in 
the  ferratures  and  number  of  the  bifid  pinnas. — Koenig 
fent  it  from  Ceylon  2. 

27.  Scape  even.  Fronds  lanceolate,  pinnate.  Leaf¬ 
lets  oppofite,  remote,  pinnatifid :  with  the  terminating 
apexes  elongated  :  the  lower  margin  of  the  leaves,  and 
only  that,  is  commonly  pinnatifid,  but  not  the  upper  ; 
hence  the  leaflets  are,  as  it  were,  femipinnate  :  the 
lowed:  fegment  alfo  of  the  pinnas  is  longer  than  the 
reft,  and  in  like  manner  femipinnatifid ;  all  the  reft 
being  entire  and  blunt. — Found  in  China,  by  Oibeck  % 
and  in  Japan  by  Thunberg. 

28.  Stipe  half  round,  a  fpan  high,  even,  green, 
purple  at  bottom.  Leaflets  decurrent,  oppofite ;  the 
lowed:  unequally  five-parted,  with  enliform  pinnas,  one 
or  two  of  them  elongated  ;  the  next  fimilar,  decurrent, 
but  three-parted ;  thofe  of  the  third  or  fourth  pair 
Ample  and  a  little  fmaller ;  the  laft  leaflet  an  unequal 
pinna,  longer,  united  to  the  reft :  the  barren  pinnas 
very  finely  ferrate,  the  fertile  ones  fcarcely  crenate. — • 
Native  of  Jamaica b. 

29.  This  is  a  very  elegant  little  fpecies,  and  rifes 
to  the  height  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  It  is 
pretty  much  divided,  and  the  leaves  when  young  are 
ferrate;  but  as  it  begins  to  feed 'the  margin  refle&s, 
and  none  of  thefe  are  feen. 

Native  of  Jamaica  in  moift  and  ffiady  places  :  com¬ 
mon  about  the  cafcade  in  St.  Ann’s". 

It  has  been  confounded  with  Q/munda  crifpa  by  Lin- 
neus,  but  ought  to  be  reftored  fo  this  genus.  The 
fructifications  at  firft  are  in  an  interrupted  line  about 
the  edge ;  whence  Adiantum  hexagonum  of  Linneus  is 
only  a  fynonym  of  this ;  but  when  they  are  matured 
they  become  confluent,  and  are  covered  by  the  reflex 
margin  d,  as  Browne  remarked. 

30.  Frond  quite  Ample,  a  foot  long  and  more. 
Stipe  like  ebony,  Ihining,  compreffed.  Pinnas  green, 
even,  ftriated,  with  the  ftreaks  radiating  from  the  pe¬ 
tiole  to  the  margin.  The  outer  margin  fruiting,  ai¬ 
moft  femicircular j  the  inner  barren,  fcarcely  curved. 
The  upper  pinnas  are  hatchet-fhaped,  and  the  termi¬ 
nating  one  three-cornered.  The  form  of  this  agrees 
exaCtly  with  Adianthum  lunulatum  of  Burman,  ind.  235. 
except  the  five-flowered  margin :  but  fometimes  the 
margin  is  cleft  into  three  or  more  fegments ;  and  thus 
a  genuine  fpecies  of  Pteris  refembles  an  Adianthum . 
This  beautiful  Fern  was  fent  to  Retzius  from  Bengal e. 

31.  Fronds  triply-pinnate,  very  large,  radical, 
fmooth,  with  the  ftipe  grooved  above,  all  the  diyi- 
fions  alternate,  except  the  more  univerfal  ones,  which 
are  fometimes  oppofite.  Leaflets  about  two  inches 
long,  with  the  pinnas  quite  entire,  blunt,  rolled  back 
at  the  edge,  coriaceous,  approximating,  the  lower  ones 
feparate,  toothed  here  and  there,  or  pinnatifid,  the 
outmoft  gradually  fhorter.  The  marginal  lines  of 
fructification  occupy  aimoft  the  whole  difk,  with  a  thin 
little  membrane,  fcarcely  covering  the  feeds. 

Native  of  the  Society  Ifies  in  woods.  The  roots 
are  eaten  there  by  the  poorer  fort  and  when  better 
food  is  fcarce,  though  they  are  woody,  infipid,  and 
have  little  nourifhment  in  them.  In  Otaheite  this 
fern  is  called  e-Narre. 

32.  33>  34-  Natives. of  New  Zealand f. 
PTEROCARPUS.  (From  vhpov  a  wing ,  and  xag-n-o;  a 

fruit ;  having  a  winged  fruit.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  854.  Reich,  n.  925.  Schreb.  n.  1159. 

Jacqu.  amer.  283.  Gecrtn.  t.  156.  fuff.  364. 

AuElore  Loeflingio. 

Claffi  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionacea  or  Leguminofa « 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular- bell-fhaped,  five¬ 
toothed  .•  teeth  acute. 

1  Retz,  3  Linn.  h  Linn,  fuppl.  c  Browne. 
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Cok.  papilionaceous*  Standard  with  an  oblong  claw, 
roundifh  cordate,  fpreading,  convex,  ^/'^lanceo¬ 
late,  fhorter  than  the  ftandard.  Keel  fhort. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  United.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  pedicelled,  oblong,  cotppreffcd.  Style  awl- 
fhaped.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Legume  roundifh-fickle-fhaped,  leafy-compreffed, 
varicofe  with  veiny  Tides,  woody  within,  not  opening  : 
the  cells  longitudinal. 

Seed  folitary,  kidney-fhaped,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  ap- 
pendicled  at  the  top. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cap/,  fickle-fhaped,  leafy,  varicofe. 
Seeds  few,  folitary. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Pterocarpus  Draco. 

Lin.fpec.  1662.  Jyft.  641.  Reich.  3-394*  mat. 
med.  1 69.  Jacqu.  amer.  283.  t.  18 3./.  92.  pi  A. 
t.  264./.  91. 

Draco  arbor.  Loefl.  it.  2 66.  273.  n.  147.  168.— 
indica  filiquofa,  populi  folio.  Comm.  hart.  1.  213. 
t.  109. 

Moutouchi  fuberofa.  Auhl.  guian.  748.  t.  299. 

(3.  Lingoum.  Rumph.  amb.  2.  205.  t.  70. 

Leaves  pinnate. 

2.  Pterocarpus  lunatus. 

Lin.  Jyft.  641.  fuppl.  317* 

Leaves  pinnate,  J pines  ftipular ,  fruits  crejcent-jhaped. 

3.  Pterocarpus  fantalinus. 

Lin,  Jyft.  642.  fuppl.  318. 

Leaves  ternate  roundijh  ret ufe  very  Jmooth ,  petals  crenate  j 
waved.  ] 

4.  Pterocarpus  Ecaftaphyllum. 

Lin.  Jyft.  642.  Reich.  3.  394.  Berg,  a  A.  ftockh. 
1769.  116.  t.  4.  Swartz  obj.  275.  Plum.  Jpec. 
19.  ic.  246.  /.  2.  (Spartium.) 

Hedyfarum  Ecaftaphyllum.  Lin.fpec.  1052.  amoen. 

5.  403.  Mill.  diA.  n.  20. 

Ecaftaphyllum.  Brown,  jam.  299. 

Leaves  fimple  ovate  acuminate  filky  underneath. 

[5.  Pterocarpus  buxifolius. 

Lin.  Jyft.  642.  kew.  3.  7.  Swartz  obf.  276. 

P.  glabra.-  Zi».  534.  Reich.  3.  395.  Plum. 

ic.  243.  f.  246.  /.i. 

Afpalathus  Ebenus.  Lin.  Jyft.  647. 

Amerimnum  Ebenus.  Swartz  prodr.  104.  Li  A. 

noftr. 

Leaves  fimple  aggregate  obovate  veinlefs. 

6.  Pterocarpus  Rohrii. 

Vahl Jymb.  2.  79. 

Apalatoa  fpicata.  Aubl.  guian.  382.  t 
gen.  365. 

'  Leaves  pinnate,  ftipules  none,  fruits  roundijh. 

•  DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  This  is  a  tree  thirty  feet  high;  the  wood  white 
and  folid,  without  any  refin ;  the  bark  thick,  out¬ 
wardly  of  a  ferruginous  gray  colour,  inwardly  fub- 
ferruginous  and  fmoothifii;  being  cut  tranfverfely 
when  frefh,  it  betrays  no  marks  of -rednefs  at  firft, 
but  in  a  fhort  time  it  is  variegated  with  many  blood- 
red  dots,  that  colledl  into  little  globules  or  tears. 
The  tree  itfelf,  cut  in  different  parts,  in  a  fhort  time 
is  full  of  die  fame  bloody  drops,  fhining  and  very 
clear ;  in  the  fpace  of  fome  minutes,  efpecially  if  the 
fun  fhines  .hot,  they  harden,  and  then  are  colledled, 
under  the  name  of  Sanguis  draconis  or  Dragon’s  blood 
The  bark  wood  and  leaves  have  an  aftringent  tafte 
The  long  branches  are  adorned  their  whole  length 
with  alternate  fhining  pinnate  leaves,,  on  a  rib  feven 
inches  long,  grooved  above  ;  they  have  five  leaflets  on 
each  fide  with  an  odd  one ;  thefe  are  lanceolate-ob¬ 
long,  bluntilh,  quite  entire,  veined,  bright  green 
above,  pale  green  beneath,  alternate,  the  outer  ones 
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ones  two  inches ; 
on  round  fhort  fubvillofe  petioles.  The  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  root,  cut  into  pieces,  is 
every  where  ufed  by  the  inhabitants  for  cleaning  their 
teeth.  The  refin  was  formerly  fent  from  Carthagena 
into  Spain,  but  fince  it  has  fallen  into  difufe  in  Europe 
for  flopping  blood,  &c.  the  gathering  of  it  is  neg¬ 
lected6. 

s  Jacquin. 
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Native  of  the  Weft  Indies;  alfo  of  the  Eaft  Indies^ 
unlefs  that  be  a  different  fpecies. 

2.  This  is  a  ftiffifh  fhrub,  with  ftrong  recurved 
ftipular  fpines  in  pairs.  Leaves  inferted  between  the 
fpines,  alternate,  unequally  pinnate ;  leaflets  from  five 
to  feven,  alternate,  fubfeflile,  oblong,  blunt.  Panicle 
terminating,  pubefcent,  ferruginous,  compofed  of  pe¬ 
duncles  in  a  fort  of  fpike,  direfted  one  way,  and 
hence  toothed  by  the  falling  of  the  flowers  all  on 
one  fide.  Spikes  bent  clown  and  curved  in,  as  in  the 
Afperifolia.  Corolla  white :  ftandard  reflex,  emargi- 
nate :  wings  oblong,  oblique,  with  the  tooth  reverfed. 
Legume  compreffed,  reniform  or  lunate,  with  the  tip 
almoft  touching  the  bafe,  valvelefs,  without  any  leafy 
keel.  Seed  kidney-fhaped,  compreffed,  very  large, 
being  the  fize  of  the  whole  legume. 

Native  of  South  America,  where  it  was  found  by 
Dalberg. 

3.  This  is  a  very  lofty  tree,  with  the  bark  of  the 
Alder,  and  alternate  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  ternate  feldom  pinnate,  with  four  or  five  leaf¬ 
lets,  which  are  alternate,  petioled,  the  upper  ones  in 
the  fame  pinna  larger,  ovate  orbiculate  or  oblong, 
quite  entire,  emarginate  or  retufe,  very  fmooth  above, 
hoary  underneath.  Stipules  none.  Racemes  axillary, 
fimple  or  branched,  ereCl.  BraCtes  none.  Calyx 
brown.  Standard  of  the  corolla  obcordate,  ereft, 
with  the  Tides  bent  back,  toothletted,  curled  and  waved, 
yellow  with  red  veins :  wings  fpreading,  toothletted 
and  waved  at  the  edge,  yellow :  keel  oblong,  a  little 
inflated,  curled  at  the  tip.  Filaments  yellow  :  anthers 
white.  Germ  hirfute :  ftyle  curved.  Legume  pedi¬ 
celled,  fmooth,  keeled  along  the  lower  edge :  keel 
membranaceous,  fomewhat  waved,  varicofe  with  veins 
under  the  epidermis,  not  opening.  Seed  Angle,  orbi¬ 
cular,  compreffed,  fcarcely  emarginate.  It  varies  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves. 

This  is  the  true  Santalum  rubrum,  which  Koenig 
firft  detedled  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  wood  is  dark 
red  with  black  veins,  heavy,  clofe,  capable  of  a  good 
polifh,  and  finking  in  water;  it  ftains  a  beautiful  red 
when  moiftened  with  water.  The  Tap  yields  one  fort 
of  Sanguis  draconis.  Many  of  the  red  Indian  woods 
tranfude  a  blood-red  juice  through  the  clefts  of  the 
bark,  which  hardens  into  a  red  refin,  not  differing 
from  Sanguinis  draconis ;  which  therefore  is  collected 
from  feveral  trees,  and  this  among  others  \  See  Ca¬ 
lamus,  Lalbergia,  Lracana. 

This  drug  however  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the 
fruit  of  Calamus  Rotang,  expofed  to  the  fteam'  of  boil¬ 
ing  -water;  or  by  boiling  it,  infpiffiting  the  ftrained 
decodlion,  and  drying  it  in  the  leaves  of  fome  reed. 
The  belt  kind  breaks  fmooth,  is  of  a  dark  red  colour, 
and  when  powdered  changes  to  crimfon  ;  it  readily 
melts  and  inflames :  it  totally  diffolves  in  pure  fpirit, 
and  is  foluble  likewife  in  expreffed  oils,  but  not  in 
water.  It  has  no  fmell,  but  difcovers  fome  warmth 
and  pungency  to  the  tafte.  It  has  been  employed  in 
hemorrhages  and  alvine  fluxes,  but  is  now  rarely  uled 
internally1. 

4.  This  is  a  fhrub  or  a  fmall  tree,  with  a  branched 
even  ftem,  and  fpreading  even  branches  :*  branchlets 
fiexuofe,  round,  pubefcent,  villofe.  Leaves  petioled, 
alternate,  fpreading  in  a  double  row,  entire,  nerved, 
pubefcent.  Petioles  fhort,  round,  thick,  pubefcent. 
Racemes  fcarcely  longer  than  the  petioles,  axillary, 
almoft  fimple,  before  flowering  time  convoluted: 
flowers  numerous,  directed  one  way,  on  very  fhort 
peduncles,  white.  Calyx  ferruginous  and  filky  on  the 
outfide  ;  the  two  upper  teeth  approximating;  the  three 
lower  equal  and  acute.  Standard  of  the  corolla 
roundifh,  entire,  fomewhat  compreffed,  covering  the 
wings,  veined:  wings  fickle-fhaped,  contiguous  to 
the  keel,  which  is  ovate,  concave,  bifid  at  the  bafe, 
emarginate  at  the  tip.  Filaments  in  two  bodies,  five  in 
each,  diftindt  at  top  :  anthers  minute,  roundifh.  Germ 
elongated,  round  :  ftyle  curved  in,  afeending,  the  length 
of  the  keel.  Legume  fuborbicular,  compreffed  like  a 
leaf,  opening  ;  containing  one  compreffed  feed !c. 

Native  .of  the  Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays,  that  it  is 
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not  uncommon  in  the  low  lands  about  Kingfton, 
growing  chiefly  in  fwampy  places,  and  running  gene¬ 
rally  to  the  length  of  feven  or  eight  feet,  in  an  oblique 
direction  from  the  root.  When  the  plant  is  young, 
the  more  tender  leaves  are  befet  with  down  ;  but  this 
falls  off  as  they  grow  more  hardy,  and  in  time  they 
appear  quite  fmooth. — This  fpecies  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  before  17 33.  Houftoun  fent  it  from  Car¬ 
thage  n  a. 

5.  See  the  defcription  of  this  under  Amerimnum 
Ebenus ,  to  which  genus  Swartz  referred  it,  being  very 
nearly  allied  to  Amerimnon  of  Browne  in  the  flower  and 
fruit.  It  has  fome thing  in  common  with  feveral  plants 
of  this  clafs. 

Native  of  the  Well  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1739  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft '. 

6.  This  is  a  tree,  with  fmooth  round  branches,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  dufky  afh-coloured  bark.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate  :  leaflets  three  or  four  pairs,  gradually  larger  out¬ 
wards,  alternate,  ovateroblong,  acuminate,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  fhining,  beautifully  netted  on  both  fides 
with  very  numerous  minute  veins.  Univerfal  petioles 
often  a  fpan  long,  flexuofe,  grooved  above,  flightly 
ftriated  beneath  :  partial  petioles  two  lines  long,  wrin¬ 
kled  underneath  at  the  infection  of  the  leaf.  Racemes 
axillary,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  leaf,  many-flowered:- 
pedicels  fcattered,  filiform,  one-flowered,  with  two 
briftle-fhaped  brafles  in  the  middle.  Flowers  nod¬ 
ding.  Legume  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  fmooth, 
veined  in  the  middle,  containing  only  one  feed. — 
Found  in  South  America  by  von  Rohr*. 

Pterocephalus.  See  Scabiofa. 

Pterococcus.  See  Calligonum. 

PTERONIA.  ( From  v%po v,  a  wing.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  937.  Reich,  n.  1017.  Schreb.  n.  1265. 
Gartn.  t.  167.  JuJJ'.  174.  Pterophorus.  Vaill. 
ati.  gall.  1719. 

Claff.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  iEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofita  Difcoide<e.  Cinarocephala , 

Juff. 

GENERIC  ‘CHARACTER. 

Cal.  common  imbricate  :  Jcales  lanceolate,  keeled,  acu¬ 
minate. 

Cor.  compound  uniform  :  corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubular, 
numerous,  equal.  Proper  one-petalled,  funnel-  form  : 
border  five-cleft,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubular.  , 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  compreffed.  Down  fefiile,  Jub- 
plumofe,  with  fubpilofe  rays. 

Rec.  chaffy,  fiattifh  :  chaffs  many-parted  into  briftles 
fhorter  than  the  feeds. 

essential  character. 

Recept.  with  many-parted  briftles.  Down  fubplumofe. 
Cal.  imbricate. 

species. 

I.  Pteronia  camphorata.  Aromatic  Pteronia. 

Lin. /pec.  1176.  Jyft.  737.  Reich.  3.  721.  mant. 
464.  amoen.  6.  afr.  48.  Gacrtn.  frubl.  2.  408. 
Pterophorus  camphoratas  foliis  ad  margines  pilofis. 
Vaill.  apt.  375. 

Conyza  aromatica,  &c.  Pluk.  mant.  t.  345./.  56.  2. 
Leaves fcattered  ciliate  at  the  ba/e. 

1.  Pteronia  oppofitifolia.  Forked  Pteronia. 

Lin./yjl.  737.  Reich.  3.  721.  Gartn.frubl.  1.  408. 
Cyanus  centauroides  frutefcens,  lavandulae  folio.  Breyn. 

prodr.  3.  28.  t.  17./.  3.  cent.fafc.  21. 

Leaves  oppo/te ,  branches  dichotomous  divaricating. 

3.  Pteronia  ftritffa.  Cluj} er -flowered  Pteronia. 

Ait.  kezv.  3.  162. 

Leaves  fcattered  and  in  bundles  filiform  fubciliate  at  the 
bafe ,  calycine  leaflets  entire ,  hollows  of  the  receptacle 
many  -parted- fetaceous. 

4.  Pteronia  fiexicaulis. 

Lin.fyft.  737.  fuppl.  355. 

Leaves  filiform  fmooth ,  calyxes  commonly  four-cornered , 
branches  fhort  rigid. 
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5.  Pteronia  retorta. 

Lin.fyft.  737.  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  ovate  reflex  fmooth  ciliate  at  the  edge  and  rugged, 
ftem  erePl ,  calycine fcales  entire. 

6.  Pteronia  hirfuta.  Hairy  Pteronia. 

Lin.fyft.  737.  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  lanceolate  fpreading  hairy ,  ftem  procumbent ,  ca¬ 
lycine  fcales  entire. 

7.  Pteronia  glabrata.  Smooth  Pteronia. 

Lin.fyft.  737.  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  lanceolate  fmooth ,  calycine  fcales  ovate  membra - 
naceous. 

8.  Pteronia  inflexa. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  ovate  hairy ,  calycine  fcales  fubarticulate  ‘mem¬ 
branaceous ,  peduncle  bent  in. 

9.  Pteronia  fcariofa.  , 

Lin.fyft.  73.8,  fuppl.  356. 

Branches  fpiny ,  calyxes  fcariofe ,  leaves  oval, 

10.  Pteronia  glomerata. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  ov ate -three -fide d  fmooth,  ftem  four-cornered. . 

11.  Pteronia  cinerea. 

Lin.  fyft.  738.  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  oblong  tomentofe ,  calycine  fcales  ovate  membra¬ 
naceous. 

12.  Pteronia  villofa. 

Lin.fyft.  73 8 .  fuppl.  356. 

Leaves  lanceolate  blunt  hairy,  calycine  fcales  ovate  mem -> 
branaceous. 

13.  Pteronia  membranacea. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  357. 

Leaves  ovate  mealy -tomentofe,  calycine  fcales  awl -Jh  aped 
fcariofe  at  the  edge. 

14.  Pteronia  fpinofa. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  357. 

Leaves  awl-fhaped fpinefcent  pungent. 

15.  Pteronia  Cephalotes. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  358. 

Leaves  awl-fa  aped  folded  together  keeled ferrulate,  xalyxcs 
oblong  terminating  very  minutely  lacerated. 

1 6.  Pteronia  pallens. 

Lin.fyft.  73 8. .fuppl.  357. 

Leaves  filiform  fmooth ,  calyxes  round  ovate,  Jlem  and 
branches  curved  in  round. 

17.  Pteronia  minuta. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  3 57. 

Leaves  linear  wandering ,  flowers  axillary. 

18.  Pteronia  fafciculata. 

Lin.fyft.  738.  fuppl.  357. 

Flowers  in  bundles  each  of  one  floret  only. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  rugged  branches,  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  linear,  very  narrow,  acute,  flat,  fpread¬ 
ing.  Flowers  terminating,  folitary,  yellow,  larger 
than  thofe  of  Santclinam.  Receptacle  flat,  with  deep 
chaffy  cells,  torn  and  briftly  at  the  top,  and  ftiffifh. 
Seeds  ovate-oblong,  compreffed  like  a  lens,  fmooth, 
of  a  fort  of  cheftnut  colour  or  ferruginous.  Down 
twice  as  long  as  the  feed,  lemon-coloured,  caducous: 
rays  filiform-fetaceous,  with  longifh  cilias  on  both  fides 
or  fubplumofe,  connected  at  the  bafe  into  a  ring n.-^ 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  This  is  a  fmall  naked  fhrub,  a  palm  in  height ; 
with  oppofite,  dichotomous  branches.  Leaves  fmall, 
fublanceolate,  hoary  or  fubtomentofe.  Flowers^  ter¬ 
minating,  feflile,  yellow.  Corollets  deeply  divided. 
Stigmas  two,  longifh.  Seeds  hirfute.  Down  fetaceous, 
hifpid.  Receptacle  chaffy.  Dav.  Royen. 

It  agrees  with  the  genus  of  Stcehelina ,  but  the  down 
is  not  branched,  nor  the  anthers  tailed,  nor  the  leaves 
alternate  °. 

The  flower  is  one  of  the  largeft  of  this  order  and 
genus.  Calyx  cylindrical,  imbricate  with  cartilaginous 
even  fcales,  fubpubefcent  at  the  tip,  membranaceous- 
attenuated  at  the  edge.  Receptacle  honey-combed : 
cells  with  very  fhort  margins,  lacerate-fetaceous,  in- 
clofing  a  flatted  teat.  Seeds  oblong,  flatted  rhomb- 
flraped,  hirfute,  filky-white.  Down  fetaceous,  rigid, 

m  Linn.  mant.  &  amoen.  "  Gsertner.  0  Linn.  fyft. 
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yellowifh  ;  with  very  numerous,  fubplumofe  rays,  twice 
the  length  of  the  feed,  fattened  clofely  to  the  top  of 
it,  but  not  uniting  into  a  ring. 

Pteronia  therefore  has  much  affinity  with  the  Capi¬ 
tate,  and  accordingly  is  placed  along  with  them  by 
Juffieu  ;  but  on  account  of  its  oppofite  or  almoft  ace- 
rofe  leaves,  and  the  receptacle  not  manifeftly  chaffy 
in  all,  it  may  keep  its  place  among  the  Diflcoidea p. 

3.  This,  with  the  two  preceding,  was  introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon 
in  1774  k 

4  to  8.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thun  berg. 

9.  Stem  frutefcent,  ftiff:  with  the  barren  branch- 
lets  ending  in  a  fpine.  Leaves  elliptic,  feflile,  fmall, 
even,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  remote.  Calyxes  termi¬ 
nating,  feflile, 'cylindrical,  imbricate,  even,  mucronate, 
fcariofe  at  the  tip,  with  a  broadifh,  hyaline,  mem¬ 
brane.  Difk  yellow,  convex. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

10,  11,  12,  13.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thunberg. 

14.  Stem  fli rubby,  woody,  branched,  round.  Leaves 
alternate,  feflile,  dillant,  flighdy  ftriated,  fpreading 
very  much,  rigid,  mucronate,  permanent.  Flowers 
four  at  moft,  (peduncled,  Retz.)  feflile  in  the  upper- 
moft  axils  of  the  leaves,,  efpecially  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  imbricate,  cylindrical ;  with  blunt  lcales. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

15.  This  is  a  fmooth  and  even  proliferous  flirub. 
Leaves  remotely  oppofite,  an  inch  long,  ferrulate  along 
the  edge  and  keel.  Flowers  terminating,  ereft.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  large,  thick,  imbricate  :  fcales  ovate,  fcariofe, 
blunt,  very  finely  lacerated  and  ciliate.  Seeds  obo- 
vate,  biggifli.  Down  fimple,  denfe,  faftigiate.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  naked  ;  and  therefore  it  is  rather  a  Chryjocoma. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 6.  This  is  an  unequal  lhrub,  with  whitifli  branches, 
like  Galenia.  Leaves  oppofite,  linear,  fomewhat 
•branched.  Corymbs  three-flowered,  terminating,  yel¬ 
low. — Native  of  the  Cape. 

17.  Stems  a  palm  high,  with  the  branches  dicho¬ 
tomous  above.  Leaves  alternate  or  oppofite,  every 
where  fubpubefcent.  Flowers  from  the  forkings  of 
the  ftem,  fubfefiile,  the  fize  of  Lithofpermum  feeds. 
Calyx  even.  Florets  minute,  few. — Native  of  the  Cape. 

18.  Stem  fhrubby,  dichotomous,  with  fcales  mucro¬ 
nate  on  each  fide  on  the  branchlets.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  imbricate,  ere  ft,  an  inch  long,  lanceolate,  (lightly 
keeled,  refinous.  Bundles  of  flowers  faftigiate,  yel¬ 
low,  terminating,  feflile.  Calyxes  oblong,  imbricate  : 
leaflets  lanceolate,  acute. — Found  by  Thunberg  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

The  habit  of  thefe  plants  is  Angular  and  peculiar; 
but  forne  of  the  fpecies  having  a  naked  receptacle, 
ought  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  genus  Chryfocoma  : 
either  therefore  a  new  generic  charafter  fliould  be 
conftrufted  for  Pteronia,  or  the  natural  genus  torn 
afunder r. 

Pterophorus.  See  Pteronia. 

Pterospermadendron.  See  Pentapetes  and  Pterofl- 
permum. 

PTEROSPERMUM.  ( Wing-fleeded .) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1124.  Pterofpermadendron. 
Amm.  in  Adi.  Petr  op.  Pentapetes.  Lin.  zeyl.  250. 
gen.  n.  834.  Reich .  n.  899. 

Oaff.  16.  5.  Monadelphia  Dodecandria. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted  :  leaflets  coriaceous,  oblong, 

reflex. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  fifteen,  linear,  united  at  the  bafe  into 
a  tube.  Anthers  oblong,  ereft.  Ligules  five,  longer, 
coloured,  almoft  upright,  the  length  of  the  corolla, 
each  between  every  three  ftamens. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  pedicelled  ?  Style  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  thickifh. 

Per.  Capflule  pedicelled,  woody,  ovate,  five-celled,  the 
cells  two-valved. 
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Seeds  feveral,  oblong,  comprefled,  with  a  membrana¬ 
ceous  wing. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Angle,  five-parted.  Cor.  five-peta.lc  .  Filam . 
fifteen,  with  five  ligules,  one  between  every  three 
filaments.  Capf.  five-celled,  with  the  cells  two- 
valved.  Seeds  many,  winged. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Pterofpermum  fuberifolium. 

Pentapetes  fijberifolia.  Lin.  flpec.  95* 9.  fyflt.  '6 19. 

Reich.  3.  331.  elmcen.  1.  407. 

Pentapetes.  Lin.  zeyl.  n.  250. 

Pterofpermadendrum  fuberis  folio  angulofo  fubtus  in- 
cano,  floribus  albis.  Amm.  aft.  pstrop.  8.  215. 
t.  14. 

Leaves  ovate  repand. 

2.  Pterofpermum  acerifolium. 

Pentapetes  acerifolia.  Lin.  flpec.  959.  fyflt.  619. 

Reich.  3.  331.  amocn.  1.  407. 

Pterofpermadendrum  folio  aceris,  flore  fruftuque  ma- 
jore.  Amm.  adt.petrop.  8.  216.  t.  16,  17. 

Leaves  cordate  repand. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  tree,  with  alternate  perennial  thick 
hardifh  leaves,  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  thole  of 
the  Ilex  or  Holm  Oak,  irregular  or  ovate-oblono-, 
narrower  towards  the  bafe,  acuminate,  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  outwards  repand,  petioled,  fmooth.  Fdowers  axil¬ 
lary,  with  the  appearance  of  thofe  of  Michelia ;  al¬ 
lied  to  thofe  of  Grewia.  Stamens  fifteen  conjoined, 
every  third  barren  and  longer 5. — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

2.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Pterota.  See  Fagara. 

Pthora.  See  Ranunculus . 

Pubeta.  See  Duroia. 

Puccoon.  See  Sanguinaria. 

Pudding-Grass.  See  Mentha  Pulegium^ 

Pulcolli.  See  Juflicia. 

Pulegium.  See  Mentha  and  Spermacoce. 

Puli  car  1  a.  See  Inula. 

Pulli-Schovadi.  See  Ipomaa. ] 

PULMONARIA.  ( So  named  from  its  being fluppojsd  to 
be  a  good  remedy  in  diflorders  of  the  lungs  (pulmones)  ; 
or,  according  to  others,  from  the  flpots  on  the  leaves  re- 
flembling  thofe  on  flGme  difleafled  lungs. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  184.  Reich,  n.  196.  Schreb.  n.  244. 
Tournefl.  t.  55.  fluff.  130.  Cerinthoides.  Boerh. 
Clafil  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Aflper folia.  Borraginea ,  JufT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  prifmatic-pen- 
tagonal,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel- form :  tube  cylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  calyx  ;  border  half- five- cleft,  blunt,  from 
uprght-fpreading.  Throat  pervious. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  in  the  throat,  very  fhort.  Anthers 
ereft,  converging. 

Pist.  Germs  four.  Style  filiform,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 
Stigma  blunt,  emarginate. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  foftering  the  feeds  at  bot¬ 
tom. 

Seeds  four,  roundifh,  blunt. 

Obs.  Cerinthoides,  B.  was  diftinguijhed  by  having 
the  calyx  fhorter  than  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  prifmatic-five-cornered.  Cor.  funnel-form  with 
an  open  throat. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Pulmonaria  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort. 
Lin.  flpec.  194.  fly  ft.  187.  Reich.  1.  392..  Willd. 
768.  hort.  cliff.  44.  fl.fluec.  n.  164.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  228.  FI.  dan.  t.  483.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  1115. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  598.  Pollich  pal.  n.  189.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  83.  2.  111.  Hoffm.  gem.  64.  Gmel . 

Jib.  4.  73.  Krock.flilefl.  n.  279.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
451.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  175.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  70. 
Berg.  phyt.  17. 


p  Grertner. 
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<tk  Fulmonaria  alpina  angufto  folio.  Bocc.muJ.  iio. 

/.  86. 

P,  anguftifolia  2  Clufii.  Ger.  662.  2;  emac.  808.  2. 

— potius  3.  Rati  hift.  489. 

P.  anguftif.  Park. farad.  248.  3.  t.  251./.  2. 

P.  ang.  casrulea.  Bauh.  fin.  260.  Mor.  hiji.j.  11. 
t.  29.  f.  5. 

P.  3.  auftriaca.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  169.  ic. 

With  the  leaves  not  Jfotted. 

|3.  Pulmonaria  faccharata.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  3* 

P.  5.  pannonica,  C/&/*.  hift.  2.  170.  iV. 

P.  maxima  foliis  quail  faccharo  incruftatis.  Pluk. 
aim.  359. 

With  the  leaves  Jfotted. 

Leaves  hirjute,  ft em -leaves  oblong-lanceolate  embracings 
root-leaves  elliftic. 

G.  Pulmonaria  officinalis.  Common  Lungwort. 

Lin.  Jfec.  194.  Jyft.  187.  Reich.  1.  393.  Willd. 

768.  hort.  cliff.  44.  Jl.Juec.  n.  163.  mat.  med.  56. 
Woodv.  med.  bot.  2.  5.  t.  212.  Huff.  angl.  81. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  228.  Smith,  brit.  217.  engl. 
bot.  t.  1 1 8.  Abbot,  bedf.  42.  FI.  dan.  t.  482. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  597.  Hoffm.  germ.  641.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  83.  2.  212.  Scof.  cam.  n.  194.  Krock. 
filej.  n.  280.  Pillars  daufh.  2.  452.  Allion. 
fedem.  n.  174.  Blackw.  t.  376.  Sabb.  hort.  2.’ 
t.  26.  Ludw.  ect.  t.  45.  Berg.fhyt.  15.  Plenck, 
ic.  73.  Hllands,  ic.,  62. 

P.  altera.  Matth.  1040.  Camer.  efit.  784. 

P.  maculofa.  Lob.obJ.  317.-1.  *V.  586.  G<?r.  662.  1. 

&  663.  4.  808.  1.  488. 

P.  latifolia  mac.  Park,  farad.  251.  1. 

P.  foliis  Echii.  Ger.  emac.  808.  Rail Jyn.  226. 

P.  italorum  ad  Bugloffum  accedens.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
595- 

P.  vulgaris  maculofo  folio.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  169.  1. 
Symphytum  maculofum.  Dod.  fempt.  135.  1. — 
f.  Pulmonaria  latifolia.  Bauh.  fin.  259.  Mor. 
hift.  J.  11.  t.  29./.  8. 

P.  vulgaris  latifolia  {lore  albo.  Bauh.  fin.  259. 
White -flowered  common  Lungwort. 

X-  P-  non  maculofo  folio.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  169.  2.  Bauh. 
fin.  260.  Knorr.  del.  rom.  2.  t.  P.  2.  Knifh. 
cent.  1.  n.  72. 

Leaves  hirjute ,  ftem-leaves  ovate-oblong ,  root-leaves  Jub- 
cordate. 

[3.  Pulmonaria  fuffruticoia.  Shrubby  Lungwort. 

Lin.  Jfec.  1667.  Jyft-  187.  Reich.  1.  293.  Willd. 

•  7<59' 

Lithofpermum  anguftifolium  umbellatum. 

258.  517.  Pluk.  fhyt.  t.  42.  /.  7.  Bocc.Jic.  77. 
Leaves  linear  rugged ,  calyxes  awl-Jhafed five-farted. 

4.  Pulmonaria  paniculata,  Panicled  Lungwort. 

Ait .  £<?w.  1 .  1 8 1 .  /Fz7/^.  769. 

Calyxes  abbreviated  five-farted  hijpid,  leaves  ovate-oblong 
acuminate Jomewh at  hairy.  ] 

5.  Pulmonaria  virginica.  Virginian  Lungwort. 

Lin.  Jfec.  194.  Jyft.  187.  itoVA  1.  393.  /7W 

769.  y#/.  kew.  1.  182.  Mill.  fig.  t.  212.  Gron. 
virg.  20.  Trew.  Ehret.  11.  /.  12.  Curt.magaz. 
160. 

Sympnytum  f.  Pulmonaria  non  maculata,  fol.  glabris 
acuminatis,  flore  patulo  casruleo.  Pluk.  fhyt,  t.  207. 

/•  6.  Mor.  £//?.  3.  444.  6. 

Calyxes  abbreviated  very Jmooth,  leaves  lanceolate  bluntijh. 
£6.  Pulmonaria  fibirica.  Siberian  Lungwort. 

Lin.  Jfec.  194.  Jyft.  187.  Reich.  1.  394.  7F/7A/. 

77°. 

Anchufa  fol.  radicalibus  cordatis,  caulinis  ovatis.  Gmel. 

fib.  4.  75.  ».  15.  /.  39. 

Calyxes  abbreviated ,  root-leaves  cordate. 

7.  Pulmonaria  maritima.  Sea  Lungwort. 

Lin.  Jfec.  195.  Jyft.  187.  AmA  1.  394.  7Fz7/i. 

770.  HudJ.  angl.  81.  Wither.  arr.  ed.  3.  229. 
.S’ mith,  brit.  218.  *»£/.  A/.  /.  3  6  8 .  Car/,  land.  6 . 

Bickf-fuc-  l-  3-  Light/.  Jcot.  134.  /.  7. 
57.  /.  25.  Gawz.  wru.  a.  17.  Hoffm.  germ. 

_  £4*  Krock.  filej.  n.  281. 

Cerinthe  fol.  ovatis  petiolatis.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  48. 

C.  marit.  procumbens.  Bill.  elth.  75.  /.  65./.  75. 

Cynogloflum  proc.  glaucophyllum  marit.  Pluk.  phyt. 
/.  172./.  3. 
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C.  perenne  marit.  proc.  Mor.  hift.  3.  450./.  1 1.  7.  28; 

/._I2. 

Echium  marinum.  Rail  hift.  500.  Jyn.  228.  Peiiv, 

.  brit.  t.  29.  f.  3.  Sibbald.  12.  4. 

Bugloffum  dulce  ex  infulis  lancaftriax  Park,  theat.  767. 

G766./.  5. 

Caiyx  abbreviated,  leaves  ovate  glaucous,  ftein  branched 

frocumbent.~\ 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  has  leaves  much  narrower  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  (officinalis,  n.  2.)  and  covered  with 
foft  hairs,  not  lpotted.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  high, 
and  have  narrow  leaves  on  them,  of  the  fame  ffiape 
with  thole  below,  but  finaller,  and  alrhoft  embracing. 
T  he  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalks,  like  the  others  :  the  corollas  are  red  before 
they  expand,  but  when  they  are  fully  blown  are  of  a 
molt  beautiful  blue  colour.  [It  varies  with  a  white 
flower.  Linneus  remarks,  that  it  is  fcarcely  different 
from  the  next  Ipecies,  except  in  the  narrownefs  of  the 
leaves.  Haller  fays  it  differs  from  the  following  in 
having  a  higher  ftalk,.  attaining  to  three  feet ;  narrower 
leaves,  the  lower  elliptic  and  blunt,  the  upper  ffiort, 
heart-fhaped,  feffile,  decurrent  into  the  long  petiole, 
four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  breadth. 
Flowers  in  bundles  at  the  top,  with  green  ftipules 
between  them.  Calyx  hirfute,  five-toothed,  very  wide 
during  the  maturity  of  the  plant,  not  divided  to  the 
middle.  • 

Native  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Auftria,  Hungary,  France  and  Italy.  It  is  faid 
by  Johnfon,  upon  Gerarde,  to  have  been  found  by 
Mr.  Goodyer  in  a  wood  by  Holbury-houfe,  in .  the 
New  Foreft,  Hamplhire.  Mr.  Robfon  informed  Dr. 
Withering,  that  he  had  a  fpecimen  fent  him  in  the 
year  1783,  by  the  late  Mr.  Waring,  of  Leefcrood  in 
Flintfhire,  who  found  it  growing  wild  on  the  ruins  of 
the  monaftery  Maes  Glas.  But  Dr.  Smith  thinks  that 
the  leaf  fent  by  Robfon  out  of  W ales,  belonged  rather 
to  Symfhytum  tuberojum.  Pulmonaria  anguftifolia  there¬ 
fore  muft  be  confidered  at  prefent  as  a  doubtful  native 
of  Britain.] 

(3.  Leaves  large,  Ijpear-ftiaped,  rough :  foot-ftalks 
of  the  lower  leaves  broad.  Stalks  a  foot  high,  with 
fpear-fhaped,  half-embracing  leaves.  The  leaves  are 
greatly  fpotted  with  white,  appearing  as  if  they  were 
incrufted  with  fugar-candy.  Flowers  in  large  bunches 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk.  T ube  of  the  corolla  longer 
than  the  calyx,  and  the  brims  Ipreading  more  than 
thofe  of  the  common  fort.  The  colour  is  a  brigli€ 
blue  ;  and  they  appear  in  april  and  may. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  [Auftria 
and  Hungary.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 

I73I  *-] 

2.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Lower  leaves  rough, 
about  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad, 
of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  fide,  marked  with 
many  broad  whitifh  fpots,  but  pale  and  unfpotted  on 
their  under  fide.  Stalks  almoft  a  foot  high,  having 
feveral  fmaller  leaves  on  them  ftanding  alternately. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  bunches  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks :  calyx  tubulous,  hairy,  as  long  as 
the  tube  of  the  corolla;  brims  of  the  petal  fpread 
open,  and  lhaped  like  a  cup,  red  purple  and  blue  in 
the  fame  bunch. 

[Leaves  hairy  on  both  fides  :  root-leaves  petioled, 
ovate  or  fubcordate ;  ftem-leaves  ovate,  feffile,  em¬ 
bracing.  (Lower  leaves  much  lengthened  out  at  the 
bafe,  of  a  light  green  ;  the  upper  ones  only,  which  are 
ovate  and  rather  broad,  being  fpeckled  with  white  on 
the  upper  fide  :  this  however  is  a  variable  circum- 
ftance.)  Stem  Ample,  ereft,  angular  and  rough.  Ra¬ 
cemes  in  pairs,  fliort,  terminating.  Calyx  rough¬ 
haired.  Corolla  blue,  before  it  expands  red  “ :  vary¬ 
ing  as  the  preceding  with  white  flowers. 

Native  of  Europe  in  woods  and  lhady  places,  flow¬ 
ering  from  march  to  may.  I  found  it  at  La  Batie 
near  Geneva  in  flower,  on  the  15th  of  march,  177 9, 
In  Britain,  though  common  in  every  garden,  it  is  un¬ 
frequent  in  a  wild  ftate.  Mr.  Abbot  found  it  between 

*  Hort.  kew.  11  Smith, 
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Thurleigh  and  Milton-Ernys  in  Bedfordlhirc  ;  Mr. 
E.  Robfon,  in  Cliff-wood,  fix  miles  weft  of  Darling 
ton  }  and  if  this  be  Goodyer’s  plant,  it  is  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  New  Foreft.  Dr.  Milne  found  it  in  feveral 
woods  of  Kent,  and  between  Croydon  and  Godttone 

m  TheMeaves,  which  are  the  part  recommended  in 
medicine,  have  no  peculiar  fmell,  but  in  their  recent 
ftate  manifeft  a  flightly  aftringent  and  mucilaginous 
tafte  ;  hence  they  are  fuppofed  to  be  demulcent  an., 
pedtoral,  and  have  been  ufed  in  hemoptoes,  tickling 
coughs,  and  catarrhal  de  fluxions  upon  the  lungs. 

The  name  PUlmnaria  feems  however  to  have  anlen 
rather  from  the  fpeckled  appearance  of  thefe.  leaves, 
refembling  that  of  the  lungs,  than  from  any  inmnfic 
quality  which  experience  has  difcovered  to  be  ufe.ul 

pulmonary  complaints’".  ..  , 

Moft  plants  in  this  natural  clafs  of  Afeertfolt*  are  fai 
more  mucilaginous  than  this ;  which  according  to 
Linneus,  when  burnt,  affords  frequently  one  fcventh 

of  its  weight  in  afhes.  .  ,  , 

3.  Stems  woody  at  bottom,  perennial  with  the 

leaves.  Flowering-ftems  quite  fimple,  fomewhat  hairy. 
Leaves  almoft  filiform,  fcattered,  hifpid,  long.  Flowers 
in  bundles,  terminating,  with  the  calyxes  fhorter  by 
half  than  the  corolla. — Found  by  Seguier  and  Arduini 

in  the  mountains  of  Italy  7.  .  . 

4,  Native  of  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Introduced  in  177 
by  Daniel  Charles  Solander,  L.L.D.  It  flowers  in 

'  may  and  June  ;  and  varies  from  blue  to  white  flowers2.] 
c  R.oot  perennial,  thick,  fleihy,  fending  out  many 
fmall  fibres.  Stalks  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing  at 
the  top  into  feveral  fhort  branches.  Leaves  near  the 
root  four  or  five  inches  long,  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks : 
thofe  upon  the  ftem  diminifh  in  their  fize  upwards, 
but  are  of  the  fame  fhape  and  feffile.  Every  fmall 
branch  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a  duller 
of  flowers,  each  {landing  upon  a  feparate  fhort  pe¬ 
duncle  :  their  calyxes  are  very  fhort,  and  are  cut  into 
five  fegments  almoft  to  the'  bottom  ;  the  tube  of  the 
flower  is  long,  and  at  the  top  fp reads  open  in  fhape 
of  a  funnel,  the  brim  being  entire,  but  appears  five- 
cornered  from  the  folding  of  the  petal.  The  moft 
common  colour  of  thefe  flowers  is  blue,  but  there  are 
fome  purple,  others  red  and  fome  white  :  they  appear 
in  april,  and  if  they  have  a  fhady  fituation,  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  beauty  great  part  of  may  ;  and  fometimes  are 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England.  The  leaves  and  ftalks 
entirely  decay  in  auguft,  and  the  roots  remain  naked 
till  the  following  fpring. 

It  grows  upon  mountains  in  moft,  parts  of  North 
America.  The  feeds  were  fent  many  years  fince  by 
Mr.  Banifter  from  Virginia,  and  fome  of  the  plants 
were  railed  in  the  Bifhop  of  London’s  garden  at  Ful¬ 
ham.  [According  to  the  Kew  catalogue  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1699  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  glaucous  ; 
that  the  flowers  before  they  expand  are  of  a  reddifh 
purple  colour,  but  when  fully  blown  become  of  a  light 
bright  blue ;  and  that  it  is  faid  to  vary  with  white 
and  flefh-coloured  flowers.  In  favourable  feafons,  the 
flower-garden  owes  much  of  its  gaiety  to  this  elegant 
plant,  at  a  time  when  ornament  is  moft  defirable. 

6.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  fmooth,  glaucous. 
Stem-leaves  ovate.  Corymbs  branched,  nodding.  It 
is  a  middle  fpecies  between  the  preceding  and  follow¬ 
ing.- — Native  of  Siberia*. 

7.  Root  perennial,  (or  biennial)  woody,  blackifh. 
Stems  numerous,  procumbent,  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
nearly  round,  leafy,  much  branched  above.  Leaves 
numerous,  fcattered,  feffile,  pointed,  narrowed  at  the 
bale,  perfe&ly  entire,  ribbed  on  the  under  fide,  waved, 
the  point  moft  commonly  bent  back,  the  upper  fur- 
face  rugged  with  fine  prominent  points.  Racemes 
leafy,  terminating.  Flowers  on  longifh,  fimple,  round 
peduncles,  a  little  thickened  next  the  flowers,  and 
fomewhat  warted,  one  or  two  together,  fometimes 
axillary,  and  generally  cluftered  about  the  extremities 
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of  the  branches.  Calyx  glaucous,  fhorter  than  the 
tube,  divided  almoft  to  the  bale,  where  it  is  a  little  prii- 
matic,  into-five  ovate  acute  fegments.  Corolla  with  a 
fhort  thick  tube,  and  a  fmall  border  in  five  obtufe  leg- 
"red  at  filft,  then  blue  ,  orifice  a  little  toothed 
but  pervious.  Stamens  inferted  about  the  middle  ot 
the  tube,  and  projecting  beyond  the  orifice.  Stigma 
capitate.  The  whole  plant  turns  black  in  drying,  un¬ 
left  it  be  fir  ft  immerfed  in  freih  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  to  extra#  the  fea  fait,  according  to  Dilleniusb. 

Native  of  Norway,  Iceland,  Britain.  It  is  a  great 
ornament  of  fandy  fea-coafts,  in  Scotland  and  the  north 
of  England;  flowering  in  July.  The  roats  ftrike 
deeply  into  the  fand,  or  among,  the  pebbles.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Ray  as  found  by  Mr.  Lavvfon  at  Scram- 
merfton  Mall,  between  the  lalt-pans  and  Berwick  ;  alio 
near  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland,  and  againll  Bigger 
in  the  Ifle  of  Walney  in  Lancashire  ;  by  Mr.  Lhwyd 
near  Trefarthen  in  Anglefea,  and  by  the  river  Uyfni 
in  the  way  from  Dinardindle  to  Clynog  in  Caernar- 
vonlhire  ;  by  Dr.  Sibbald  in  feveral  places  along  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Firth  of  Forth ;  by  Mr.  Lightfoot 
on  the  coaft  of  Fife,  near  St.  Andrew’s,  &c.  in  the  Me 
of  Bute,  in  Arran  at  Loch-Ranfa,  and  at  Lamlafh,  at 
Icolumb-kill,  and  at  Gien-Elg,  in  Invernefsfhire,  &c. ; 
by  Mr.  Dickfon  at  the  ferry  on  the  fea  fhore  near  In- 
vernefs ;  near  Maryport  in  Cumberland  by  Mr.  Har- 
riman  ;  about  Aberdeen  by  Mr.  Browne  ;  on  the  weft: 
fhore  of  the  Me  of  Walney  by  Mr.  Atkinfon. 

Dr.  Blair  relates,  in  his  Mifcellaneous  Obfervations, 
p.  55.  that  he  was  credibly  informed  by  a  gentleman, 
that  in  the  late  famine,  one  of  his  farmers  being  ftrait- 
ened  for  bread,  taking  this  plant  for  Colewort,  to 
which  it  is  not  unlike  in  colour,  ordered  to  boil  a  diffi 
of  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  wife  and  children,  with  the 
fervahts  in'his  family;  all  of  them  became  very  fick, 
fome  vomited  exceflively,  others  flept  two  or  three 
days  without  intermiffion,  and  one  or  two  of  them 
died.— Had  Blair  related  this  of  his  own  knowledge,  I 
fhould  have  been  inclined  to  believe  it ;  but  the  gen¬ 
tleman  might  be  miftaken  in  the  plant ;  and  the  Afpe* 
rirolke,  as  far  as  we  know,  betray  no  fymptoms  of  a 
narcotic  quality. 

The  four  laft  fpecies  are  very  nearly  allied  ;  having 
an  upright  ftem,  the  tube  ol  the  corolla  longer  than 
the  border,  the  root-leaves  cordate,  and  the  Item  very 
much  branched ;  whoever  regards  them  as  varieties, 
will  fcarcely  be  miftaken c.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  having  perennial  roots,  may  be  cul¬ 
tivated  by  parting  their  roots,  which  may  be  done 
either  in  the  fpring,  or  autumn  ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
moift  into  which  they  are  planted,  it  is  better  to  be 
done  in  the  fpring,  otherwife  the  autumn  is  preferable, 
that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry  wea¬ 
ther  comes  on  in  the  fpring,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
flower  much  ftronger. 

The  foil  in  which  they  are  planted  fhould  not  be 
rich,  but  rather  a  freih  light  fandy  ground,  in  which 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  in  a  richer  foil,  in 
which  they  are  very  fubjefit  to  rot  in  the  winter. 
They  fhould  have  a  fhady  fituation,  and  thrive  bell  in 
a  moift  foil,  for  in  a  hot  dry  foil  they  bum  and  decay 
in  fummer,  unlels  they  are  duly  watered  in  dry  weather. 
All  the  early  forts  are  better  tranfplahted,  and  parted 
in  autumn,  that  they  may  be  well  rooted  to  flower 
ftrong  the  following  fpring.  The  fifth  fort  fhould 
not  have  a  foil  too  moift,  for  as  the  roots  run  deep 
in  the  ground,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  rotting  by 
much  wet. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  loon  after  they  are  ripe,  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  for  the  feedling  plants  do  not  fucceed  fo  well 
when  they  are  tranfplanted.  The  common  forts  will 
come  up  from  fcattered  feeds. 

[5.  Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  P.  virginica  requires  a 
pure  air,  and  a  fituation  moderately  fheltered,  as  the 
cold  eallerly  winds  in  april,  when  it  is  in  flower,  are 
apt  to  deface  it. 

k  Curtis  and  Smith.  c  Linn.  fpec. 
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7.  Gather  the  feeds  as  they  ripen,  for  by  flaying  for 
the  laft- blown  flowers,  the  feeds  from  the  firft  will 
have  fallen  out :  fow  them  either  early  in  feptember 
or  the  enfuing  february,  in  a  pot  of  earth  compoled 
of  three  parts  fea  fand,  or  common  find,  and  one  part 
rotten  cow-dung,  finely  fifted  ;  in  about  fix  weeks  or 
'two  months  from  the  february  lowing  thefe  feeds  will 
vegetate,  and  in  the  autumn  the  plants' will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  into  feparate  pots,  and  moft  of  them  will 
flower  the  enfuing  year.  Snails  and  flugs  are  uncom¬ 
monly  fond  of  this  plant ;  if  therefore  it  be  planted  in 
the  open  border,  it  will  in  all  probability  be  deftroyed. 
Set  them  with  the  greenhoule  plants,  and  treat  them 
as  fuch.  Water  them  over  the  leaves  as  little  as  may, 
be,  for  the  water  is  apt  to  fettle  on  them  in  drops, 
aud  to  leave  marks  which  greatly  disfigure  them  d. 
Pulmonaria.  See  liter  actum  and  Lichen  pulmonai  ius. 
Pulsatilla.  See  Anemone  and  Atragene. 

PULTEN7EA.  ( So  named  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Smith ,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  my  much  efteemed  friend  IV illiam  Pulteney ,  JVl.D. 
of  Blandfcrd  in  Dorfetfhire ,  whofe  writings  have  Jo  ejfen- 
tially  contributed  to  the  introduction  and  ejlablifhment  of 
Linnean  botany  in  this  country .) 

Clafl'.  10.  i.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed,  with  an  appendage  on  each  fide. 

Cor.  papilionaceous;  the  wings fliorter  than  the  flandard. 
Legume  of  one  ceil,  with  two  feeds. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Pultenma  flipularis. 

Smith ,  hot.  N.  Hell,  p.  35-  t*  Curt,  magaz.  47 5- 
With  linear  mucronated  fub ciliated  leaves ,  and  folitary 
two-nerved  lacerated Jlipules. 

<2.  Pultenaea  paleacea. 

Willdenow,  fp.  pi.  506. 

JVith  linear  mucronated fmooth  leaves,  terminal  head ,  and 
oblong-acuminate  toothed  braCtes  longer  than  the  flower . 

3.  Pultentea  linophylla. 

Willdenow,  fp.  pi.  $06.  Schrad.  et  VVendl.  Jert. 
hannov.p.  28.  /.n 8.  (bra&eata.) 

With  linear  obtufe  mucronated  Jlrigofe  leaves ,  few -flow¬ 
ered  terminal  heads ,  and  fcariofe  bifid  bractes  much 
fhorter  than  the  calyx. 

4.  Pultenasa juncea. 

Willdenow,  Jp.  -pi.  50 6. — Sophora juncea.  Schrad.  & 
JVendl.  fert.  hannov.  p.  9.  t.  3. 

With  filiform  leaves  with  cartilaginous-trifid  tips ,  ter¬ 
minal  raceme ,  unappendiculated  cups,  and  extipulated 

ftem. 

5.  Puitenasa  villofa. 

Willdenow ,  fp.  pi.  507. 

With  oblong  hairy  leaves ,  folitary  axillary  flowers ,  and 
villcfe  ftem. 

6.  Pultenaea  daphnoides. 

Willdenow,  fp.  pi.  507. 

With  fmooth  obovate  mucronated  leaves,  and  terminal 
headed  flowers.  * 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  ftem  of  this  fpecies  is  fhrubby,  varioufly 
branched,  and  round ;  the  wood  hard  and  whitifh  ; 
bark  brown,  covered  more  or  lefs  with  withered  briftly 
ftipules:  branches  long  and  ftraight,  pointing  upwards, 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  terminated  by  round  heads  of 
handfome  yellow  inodorous  flowers.  The  leaves  fur- 
round  the  branches  in  great  numbers  without  any  re¬ 
gular  order,  and  are  linear,  very  narrow,  tipped  with 
a  little  fharp  point,  entire,  fmooth,  without  any  pro¬ 
jecting  vein  or  nerve,  moft  frequently  ciliated  with 
fine  ftilf  hairs.  Footftalks  very  fhort,  pale  and  fmooch, 
erect  at  night,  by  which  the  leaves  become  clofely 
preffed  to  the  branch,  and  imbricated  one  over  the 
other,  though  in  the  day  time,  and  efpecially  in  bright 
funfhine,  they  fpread  horizontally.  The  very  remark¬ 
able  ftipules  ftand  folitary  juft  above  the  infertion  of 
each  footftalk,  erect  arid  clofe  preiTed  to  the  branch, 
the  bark  of  which  they  by  that  means  completely  con¬ 
ceal  ;  they  are  brown,  of  a  chaffy  texture,  lanceolate, 
cloven,  and  fometimes  Miniated,  furnifhed  with  two 
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parallel  nerves.  The  ftov/ers  are  about  twenty  of 
more,  in  a  round  head,  among  fpreading  leaves,  and 
the- branch  they  at  firft  terminate  is  at  length  fome¬ 
times  protruded  a  little  beyond  them*  b.y  which  they 
become  verticillate ;  each  ftands  on  a  fhort,  round* 
fmooth  flower-ftalk,  with  bradles  like  the  leaves,  but 
fmaller,  and  likewife  accompanied  with  ftipules.  Calyx 
flightly  campanulate,  red,  divided  half  way  down  into 
five  acute,  fpreading,  ciliated  teeth,  of  which  the  two 
uppermoft  are  the  fhorteft  and  broadeft ;  between 
them  and  the  next  pair  ftand  the  two  appendages 
which  make  a  material  part  of  the  generic  charafter, 
and  which  agree  exadtly  in  appearance  with  the  proper 
teeth,  except  in  being  fcmewhat  narrower,  and  in¬ 
ferted,  one  on  each  fide,  about  half  way  down  the 
entire  part  of  the  calyx,-  to  which  their  lower. end  is 
clofely  applied,  fo  that  they  make  the  calyx  appear 
to  have  feven  teeth  of  equal  length.  Corolla  of  five 
petals.  Standard  with  a  firm  horizontal  claw,  its  limb 
erect,  round,  flightly/iotched,  the  two  fides  generally 
folded  together,  deep  yellow,  with  a  red  femicircular 
line  near  the  bafe.  Wings  nearly  linear,  obtufe*  con¬ 
cave,  with  a  large  tooth  at  the  bafe,  deep  yellow, 
horizontal,  much  fliorter  than  the  ftandard.  Keel  of 
two.  pale  yellow  obovate  concave  petals  as  long  as  the 
•  wings,  ftrongly  connedted  by  their  lower  edge,  and 
with  a  tooth  near  their  bafe  on  the  upper.  Stamens 
all  nearly  equal,  fomewhat  fliorter  than  the  keel,  a 
little  declining ;  filaments  inferted  into  the  receptacle, 
cylindrical,  tapering  to  a  point :  anthers  fmall  and 
roundifh  :  germ  fmall,  green,  oval,  fmooth,  tipped 
with  a  tuft  of  white  hair,  and  containing  the  rudiments 
of  two  or  three  feeds :  ftyle  longer  than  the  ftamens, 
fubulate,  recurved,  fmooth :  ftigma  acute.  Pod 
fcarcely  Jonger  than  the  calyx,  roundifh,  pointed, 
turgid,  brown*  hairy  at  the  extremity,  of  one  cell, 
containing  two  feeds  on  fhort  footftalks,  inferted  into 
the  upper  edge  of  each  valve,  near  the  bafe.  The 
plant  appears  to  abound  in  mucilage,  efpecially  the 
leaves. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  Firft  flowered  in  England  % 
in  april  1794.  Defcribed  by  Dr.  Smith. 

2.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

3.  A  fhnib  of  fix  feet  high;  upright,  ftem  branch¬ 
ing,  brown,  branches  alternate,  fubdividing  into  fmaller, 
covered  with  a  filky  pubefcence.  Leaves  fcattered, 
thick! fh,  green,  paler  beneath.  Stipules  two,  oppo- 
fite,  upright,  fharp,  broWn- ferruginous.  Head  con- 
fifting  of  four  or  fix  flowers,  upright,  fefiile,  involu- 
crated  by  bradles,  which  are  imbricate,  ovate,  bifid,  (ca¬ 
rious,  and  reddifh-brown.  Flowers  pale  orange:  ftandard 
marked  in  the  middle  by  a  femilunar  radiated  purple 
fpot :  keel  of  a  purplilli  violet -colour. — Native  of 
New  Holland. 

4.  This,  which  is  defcribed  and  figured  by  Schrader 
as  a  fpecies  of  Sophora,  is  a  fmall  upright  fmooth 
fhrub  of  about  two  or  three  feet  high,  with  Ample 
branches  growing  at  pretty  acute  angles  or  upright ; 
the  leaves  have  the  appearance  of  a  kind  of  long  green 
fpines,  but  when  the  plant  is  young  there  are  fome 
footftalked  oval-lanceolate  leaves  without  ftipules. 
Flowers  yellow :  ftandard  marked  with  a  femilunar  ra¬ 
diated  red  fpot. 

Native  of  New  Holland.  Bears  the  open  air  very 
well  in  fummer,  but  fhouid  be  houfed  in  winter. 

5.  Native  of  New  Holland. 

6.  A  fnrub  of  about  three  feet  high,  with  an  up¬ 
right,  filky,  branching  ftem ;  leaves  alternate  and  filky; 
heads  confifting  of  fix  or  eight  flowers,  with  filky  in¬ 
volucre,  and  hollow  hairy  ftipule.— Native  of  New 
Holland. 

Pumilea.  See  Turnera. 

Pumilio.  See  Cucubalus. 

Pumpelmus.  See  CitrUsf\ 

Pumpion  or  Pumpkin.  See  Cucurbita. 

PUNIC  A  [of  Pliny.  So  named  from  its  place  of  growth ; 
Linn.  &c.  or  from  the  punicean  or  red  appearance  of  its 
flowers  and  fruit.  Miller.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  618.  Reich,  n.  673.  Schreb.  n.  847. 

Tournef.  t.  407.  fluff.  325.  Gartn.  t.  38. 

Claff.  12.  1.  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Pomace is.  Myrti,  JufT. 

10  M  Cal., 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-Ihaped,  fivc-cl eft,  acute, 
coloured,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  from  upright  lpreading,  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  (horter  than  the 
calyx,  and  inferted  into  it.  Anthers  fomewhat  ob- 
lorig. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Style  fimple,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  headed. 

Per.  Pome  fubglobular,  large,  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  tranfverfe  partition, 
the  upper  having  about  nine,  the  lower  about  three 
cells :  partitions  membranaceous. 

Seeds  very  many,  angular,  fucculent.  Receptacle  flefhy, 
lcrobicular,  dividing  each  cell  of  the  pericarp  two 
ways. 

Obs.  Botanifts  paint  and  defcrihe  five  piftils,  I  have 
always  met  with  no  more  than  one1. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft,  fuperior.  Petals  five.  Pome  many- 

celled,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Punica  Granatum.  Common  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  676.  fyfi.  462.  Reich.  2.  480.  Willd. 
981.  hort.  cliff.  134.  upf.  122'.  mat.  med.  123. 

.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  158.  t.  58.  Gsertn.  firudl.  1. 
183.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1098.  Scop.  cam.  n.  585. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  530.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1804. 
Gron.  orient.  144.  Gmel.  it.  3.  33.  Ludw.  edl. 
t.  13.  Blackw.  t.  97.  &  145.  Kniph.  cent.  2. 
n.  64.  Mill,  illuftr.  Mill.  fig.  213.  Plenck ,  ic. 
376.  Regnau.lt  hot.  Ehret,  dec.  t.  71.  72. 

Punica  quse  malum  granatum  fert.  Cafalp. 

P.  fylveftris.  Cord.  hifi.  184.  Tournef.  infi.  636. 

P.  malus.  Dalech.  hifi.  303. 

Malus  punica.  Camer.  epit.  130.  13 1. 

Malus  punica  fylveftris  &  fativa.  Bauh.  pin.  438. 

Raii  hifi.  1462.  1.  2. 

Malus  granata  f.  punica.  Ger.  1262.  emac.  1450. 

f.  1.  2;  Park,  parad.  428.  t.  429.  fs  4. 

(3.  Floribus  plenis.  Double-flowered  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Malus  punica  fylveftris  major,  f.  Balauftium  majus, 
— &  minus.  Park,  parad.  430.  Raii  hifi.  1463. 
3-  4. 

Balauftia  flore  pleno  majore  &  minore.  Bauh. 
pin.  438.  Knorr.  del.  1 .  t.  5. 

Balauftia.  Ger.  1262.  emac.  1450. 

Leaves  lanceolate ,  ftem  arboreous. 

2.  Punica  nana.  Dwarf  Pomegranate  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  676.  fyfi.  462.  Reich.  2.481.  Willd. 
981.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  204.  Brown,  jam. 
239. 

P.  americana  nana  f.  humillima.  Tournef.  infi.  636. 

Duham.  arb.  9.  Aubl.  guian.  513. 

Leaves  linear ,  ft  cm  Jhrubby. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  This  tree  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  high, .  fending  out  branches  the  whole 
length,  which  likewife  put  out  many  (lender  twigs, 
rendering  it  very  thick  and  bulky.  Some  of  thefe  are 
aimed  with  fharp  thorns.  The  leaves  are  narrow 
fpear-fhaped,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each 
end  j  they  are  of  a  light  lucid  green,  and  (land  oppo- 
fite.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
fingly  or  three  and  four  together ;  frequently  one  of 
the  largeft  terminates  the  branch,  and  immediately 
under  that  are  two  or  three  fmaller  buds,  which  con¬ 
tinue  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  for  fome  months.  The 
calyx  is  very  thick  and  fleftty,  and  of  a  fine  red  co¬ 
lour.  The  petals  are  fcarlet. 

[The  fruit,  according  to  Linneus  is  a  pome,  but 
according  to  Gsertner  an  inferior  berry,  crowned  with 
the  tube  of  the  calyx,  which  is  (harply  toothed,  glo¬ 
bular  a  little  flatted,  covered  with  a  hard  coriaceous 
rind  including  a  pulp,  divided  into  two  unequal  cham¬ 
bers  by  a  tranfverfe  diaphragm.  The  upper  chamber 
is  larger,  with  from  feven  to  nine  cells,  feparated  from 
each  other  by  a  very  thin  membranaceous  partition : 
the  lower  chamber  is  much  fmaller,  hollowed  conically 
upwards,  divided  into  three  cells  by  very  tender  mera- 
/  ‘ 


branaceous  partitions.  In  the  upper  chamber  the  re¬ 
ceptacles  are  wedge-fhaped  procefles  of  a  flefhy  fub- 
ftance,  tending  from' the  walls  of  the  berry  towards 
the  axis,  and  hollowed  on  every  fide  into  litde  pits, 
into  .which  the  feeds  are  inserted :  in  the  lower  cham¬ 
ber  the  proceffes  are  irregular,  or  it  is  the  bottom  of 
the  berry,  hollowed  into  many  cells  irregularly,  in 
which  the  feeds  are  fixed.  Thefe  are  varioufiy  an¬ 
gular,  pellucid,  commonly  tinged  with  red,  and  ftiining 
like  cryftal'.] 

Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Barbary,  Perfia, 
Japan,  China,  Cochinchina,  &c.  In  the  Weft  Indies, 
where  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  introduced  from 
Europe,  the  fruit  is  larger  and  better  flavoured. 

The  varieties  are — 

The  wild  Pomegranate  with  Angle  and  double  flowers. 
The  fweet  Pomegranate. 

The  fmall-flowering  Pomegranate  with  Angle  and 
double  flowers. 

The  Pomegranate  with  ftriped  flowers. 

[The  rind  of  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  are  the 
parts  diredled  for  medicinal  ufe.  They  are  both 
powerful  aftringents,.  and  have  long  been  fuccefsfully 
employed  as  fuch  both  internally  and  externally,  in 
gargles,  in  diarrhoea,  &c.  The  dofe  in  fubftance  is 
from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram ;  in  infufion  or  decoction, 
to  half  an  ounce f. 

It  was  cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde  z. 

The  wild,  I  think,  (fays  Parkinfon)  was  never  feen 
in  England,  before  John  Tradefcante  my  very  loving 
good  friend  brought  it  from  the  parts  beyond  the  • 
leas,  and  planted  it  in  his  Lords  garden  at  Canter¬ 
bury.] 

2.  The  dwarf  Pomegranate  feldom  rifes  more  than 
five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  much  fmaller 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort ;  the  leaves  are  fhorter 
and  narrower ;  the  fruit  is  not  larger  than  a  nutmeg, 
and  has  little  flavour :  but  it  may  be  kept  within  com- 
pafs  ;  and  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  a  native, 
and  is  planted  for  hedges,  it  continues  flowering  great 
part  of  the  year. — {[It  is  cultivated  in  Cochinchiria, 
according  to  Loureiro.J 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  Angle  Pomegranate  is  now  pretty  common  in 
the  Englilh  gardens,  where  formerly  it  was  nurled  up 
in  cafes,  and  preferved  in  green-houfes  with  great  care 
(as  was  alfo  the  double  flowering  kind)  ;  but  they  are 
both  hardy  enough  to  refill  the  fevereft  cold  of  our 
climate  in  the  open  air ;  and,  if  planted  againft  warm 
walls  in  a  good  fituation,  the  firft  will  often  produce  . 
fruit,  which  in  warm  feafons  will  ripen  tolerably  well  ; 
but  as  thefe  fruits  do  not  ripen  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
they  are  feldom  well  tailed  in  England,  for  which 
realon  the  fort  with  double  flowers  is  commonly  pre¬ 
ferred  to  it.  The  fort  with  fweet  fruit,  as  alfo  the  . 
wild  fort,  are  lefs  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens 
than  the  former  two. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  laying 
down  their  branches  in  the  fpring,  which  in  one  year’s 
time  will  take  good  root,  and  may  then  be  tranf-. 
planted  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  The  beft 
feafon  for  tranfplanting  thefe  trees  is  in  fpring,  juft, 
before  they  begin  to  (hoot;  they  fhould  have' a  ftrong 
rich  foil,  in  which  they  flower  much  better,  and  pro-^ 
duce  more  fruit  than  if  planted  on  dry  p>oor  ground ; 
but  in  order  to  obtain  thofe  in  plenty,  there  (hould  be 
care  taken  in  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  for  want  of 
which  we  often  fee  them  very  full  of  fmall  (hoots, 
but  do  not  find  many  flowers  produced  upon  them ; 
therefore  I  (hall  let  down  diredlions  for  pruning  thefe 
trees,  fo  as  to  obtain  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  and 
fruit. 

The  flowers  of  this  tree,  always  proceed  from  the 
extremity  of  the  branches  which  are  produced  the 
fame  year.  This  therefore  directs,  that  all  weak 
branches  of  the  former  year  lhould  be  .cut  out,  and 
that  the  ftronger  (hould  be  (hortened  in  proportion  to 
their  ftrength,  in  order  to  obtain  new  (hoots  in  every 
part  of  the  tree.  The  branches  may  be  laid  in  againft 
the  wall  about  four  or  five  inches  afunder ;  for,  as 

e  Gartner.  r  Woodville.  t  Hort.  kew. 
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their  leaves  are  fmall,  there  is  not  a  neceffity  of  allow¬ 
ing  them  a  greater  distance.  The  beft  time  for  this 
'work  is  about  Michaelmas,  or  a  little  later,  according 
to  the  mildnefs  of  the  feafon,  for  if  they  are  left  until 
fpring  before  they  are  pruned,  they  feldom  put  out 
their  lhoots  fo  early,  and  the  earlier  they  come  our, 
the  fooner  the  flowers  will  appear,  which  is  of  great 
confequence  where  fruit  is  delired.  In  furnmer  they 
will  require  no  other  drefling,  but  to  cut  off  all  vigor¬ 
ous  Ihoots  which  grow  from  the  wall,  and  never  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  (for  it  is  the  middling  fhoots  only  which 
are  fruitful;)  and  when  the  fruit  is  formed,  the 
branches  on  which  they  grow  fhould  be  fattened  to 
the  wall  to  fupport  them,  otherwife  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  when  grown  large,  will  be  apt  to  break  them 
down. 

Though,  as  I  faid  before,  the  fruit  of  this  tree  fel¬ 
dom  arrives  to  any  perfection  in  this  country,  fo  as  to 
render  it  valuable ;  yet,  for  the  beauty  of  its  fcarlet- 
coloured  flowers,  together  with  the  variety  of  its  fruit, 
there  fhould  be  one  tree  planted  in  every  good  garden, 
fince  the  culture  is  not  great  which  they  require;  the 
chief  care  is  to  plant  them  upon  a  rich  ftrong  foil, 
and  in  a  warm  fituation.  Upon  fome  trees  which 
had  thefe  advantages,  I  have  obtained  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  which  have  arrived  to  their  full  magni¬ 
tude,  but  I  cannot  fay  they  were  well  flavoured  ;  how¬ 
ever,  they  made  a  very  handfome  appearance  upon 
the  trees. 

The  double  flowering  kind  is  much  more  efteemed 
than  the  other  in  this  country  for  the  fake  of  its  large, 
fine,  double  flowers,  which  are  of  a  moft  beautiful 
fcarlet  colour;  and,  if  the  trees  are  fupplied  with 
nourilhment,  will  continue  to  produce  flowers  for  two 
months  fucceffively,  which  renders  it  one  of  the  moft 
valuable  flowering  trees  yet  known.  This  mutt  be 
pruned  and  managed  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been 
already  directed  for  the  fruit-bearing  kind,  but  this 
fort  may  be  rendered  more  productive  of  its  beautiful 
flowers  by  grafting  it  upon  ftocks  of  the  Angle  kind, 
which  will  check  the  luxuriancy  of  the  trees,  and  caufe 
them  to  produce  flowers  upon  almoft  every  fhoot;  by 
which  method  I  have  had  a  low  tree,  which  was  planted 
in  the  open  air,  extremely  full  of  flowers,  which  made 
a  very  fine  appearance. 

2.  The  dwarf  Pomegranate  may  be  propagated  by 
layers,  like  the  former,  but  mutt  be  planted  in  pots 
filled  with  rich  earth,  and  preferved  in  a  greenhoufe. 
In  the  furnmer,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  appear,  if  the 
plants  are  expofed  to  the.  open  air,  the  buds  will  fall 
off  without  opening ;  they  Ihould  be  placed  therefore 
an  an  airy  glafs  cafe,  and  a  large  fhare  of  air  fhould 
be  given  them  every  day  in  warm  weather.  By  this 
treatment  the  plants  may  be  continued  in  flower  up¬ 
wards  of  three  months,  and  will  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance. 

[Purging  Nut.  See  Iatropha. 

Purple  Apple.  See  Annona. 

Purple  Chickweed.  See  Arenaria  rubra.J 

Purslane.  See  Portulaca. 

[Purslane,  Sea.  See  Atriplex. 

Purslane  Tree.  See  Portulacaria. 

Pus^tha.  See  Mimoja. 

-Putumba.  See  Verbeflna.'] 

Pyracantha.  See  Mefpilus. 

[Pyr acanthus.  See  Celajirus. 

Pyrethrum.  See  Anthemis ,  Chryfanthemum ,  Santolina , 
Spilanthes  ] 

PYRj  LA  (Dim in.  from  Pyrus •;  the  leaves  bearing  fome 
refemblance  to  thofe  of  the  Pear.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  554*  Reich,  n.  598-  Schreb.  n.  752. 

Toiirnef.  t.  134.  Juff.  161.  Gxrtn.  t.  63. 

Clafll  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Bicornes.  Erica,  Juff. 

K 

CENERIC  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  very  fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  concave,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  Ihortert  han  the  co- 
lolla.  Anthers  nodding,  large,  two-horned  upwards. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh,  angular.  Style  filiform,  longer 
than  the  hamens,  permanent.  Stigma  thickifli. 
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P£R-i  ^Sapfule  roundilh,  deprefied,  five-cornered,  five- 

ceded,  five-valved,  opening  at  the  corners  :  partitions 
contra&ed. 

Seeds  numerous,  chaffy. 

Obsi  Stamens  and  ftyle  in.fome  upright ,  in  others  de¬ 
clining  to  one  fide ,  in  others  fpreading.  'lhe 

figure  of  the  fiigma  is  different  in  different 
fpecies. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five -parted.  Petals  five.  Capf.  liiperiof,  five- 
celled,  opening  at  the  corners,  many-feeded.  An * 

thers  with  two  pores. 

SPECIESi 

i'  Pyrola  rotund  i  folia.  Round-leaved  Winter -green. 

Lin.  fpec.  567 .  fyft.  408.7?.  lapp.  169. fuec.  n.  360* 
mat.  me d.  116.  amoen.  1.  156.  Gartn.  frudl.  ii 
3 03.  Hudf.  angl.  175.  Wither,  arr fed.  3.  400. 
Smith ,  hr  it.  444.  engl.  bot.t.  213.  Lightf.  fcot. 
218.  Hall,  h elv.  n.  10 10.  Pollich  pal.  n.  395. 
FI.  dan.  t.  no.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  128.  Pallas,  it. 
3.  287.  Krock  felef.  n.  627.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
587.  zillion,  pedem.  n.  1610.  Blackw.  t.  594; 
Plenck,  ic.  335. 

Pyrola.  Gamer,  epit.  723.  Dod.pempt.  138.  Bauh. 
hfi-  3-  535.  Ger.330  i.  emac.  408.  i.  Matth. 
982.  Raii  hifi.  1233.  fdn •  363.  Rob.  obfi 
.  U7-.2.  ,  ’  . 

P.  vulgatior.  Cluj.  hifi.  2.  11 6.  3.  Mar.  hifi.  f.  12, 
t  10.  f.  1. 

P.  noftras  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  508. 

P.  rotundifolia  major.  Bauh.  pin.  191. 

P.  noveboracenhs.  Cold,  noveb.  99. 

P.  folio  rotundo.  Rivin.  pent  t.  137. 

Limonium.  Fuchf  hifi.  467 .  Lonic.  18  6. 

L.  fylvcftre.  Trag.  hifi.  707. 

Stamens  afcending,  pifiil  declining,  raceme  many-flowered 
u2.  Pyr  da  minor.  Leffer  Winter-green. 

Lin.  fpec.  ffp.Jyft.  408.  Reich .  2.  10b.  fl. fuec. 
n.  361.  Aft.  ftockh.  1741.  p.  192.  Hudf.  angl. 
176.  Wither .  arr.  ed.  3.  401.  Smith,  brit.  444. 
engl.  bot .  t.  158.  Lightf.  fcot.  218.  Sibth\  oxon. 
n.  399.  Abbot,  bedf.  92.  Fl.  dan.  t.  55.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1009.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  128.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  484.  PolBch,  pal.  n.  396.  Krock.  filef.  nfi 
628.  Villars  dauph.  3.  587.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1611.  Knph.  cent.  2.  n.  82.  Rivin.  pent . 
t.  136.fi.  1.  Raii  fyn.  363. 

Stamens  and  pifiil  fir  aight,.  flower  s  in  racemes  differ fed.  ] 
3.  Pyrola  fecunda.  Notch-leaved  Winter  green.  ■ 

Lin.  fpec.  567.  fyft.  408.  Reich.  2.  300.  fl.  fuec; 
n.  362.  lapp.  n.  168.  Hudf  angl.  176.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  401.  Smith,  brit.  445.  engl.  bot. 
t.  517.  Lightf.  fcot.  219.  Dickf.  hortf  ftcc. 
5-8.  Fl.  dan.  t.  402.  Scop.  cam.  n.  485. 
Pollich  pal.  n.397.  Hall  helv.n.  1008.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  629.  Villars  dauph.  3.  587.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1612. 

P.  folio  ferrato.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  536.  ir  Raii  hifi. 
I233- 

P.  fol.  mucronato  ferrato.  Bauh.  pin.  181.  Mor. 

hift.fi  12.  t.  10.  /.  4. 

P.  tenerior.  Park,  theat.  509.  3. 

P.  fecunda  tenerior.  Cluf.  hifi.  2.  lip.  Gen.  emac , 
408.  2. 

Ambrofia  montana.  D ale ch.  hifi.  1148. 

Raceme  one-fided. 

[4.  Pyrola  umbellata.  Umbelled  Winter-green. 

Lin.  fpec.  567.  Reich.  2.  300.  fl.  fuec.  n.  363. 
Gmel.  fib.  4.  129.  n.  18.  Pollich  pal.  n.  398. 
Krock.  filef.  n.  630. 

P.  frutefeens  arbuti  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  191.  Mor.  hifla 
f  12.  t.  10 ./.  5. 

P.  3.  fruticans.  Cluf.  hifi.  2.  117. 

Peduncles  in  a  fort  of  umbel.~\ 

5.  Pyrola  maculata.  Spotted-leaved  Winter-great. 

Lin.  fpec.  567.  Reich.  2.  300.  Gron:  virg.  48. 
Petiv.  muf.  675.  Pluk.  mant.  t.  3y9.fi  4. 
Peduncles  two-flowered. 

6.  Pyrola  uniflora.  One-flowered  Winter-green. 

Lin.  fpec.  568.  fyft.  409.  fl.  lapp.  n.  167.  fuec. 
n.  364.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  401.  Smith,  brit. 

446, 
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446.  engl.  hot.  t.  146.  FI.  dan.  t.  8.  Hall.' 

belv.  n.  1011.  rmel.  fib.  4.  129.  Pallas,  it: 

3.  287.  Seep.  earn.  n.  48 6.  Pollicb  pal.  n.  399. 

'Knock,  file/,  n.  631.  /.  1.  Villars  dauph.  3*  588. 

AUion.  pedem.  n.  1613. 

P.  rotundifolia  minor.  Baub.  pin.  191.  Mor.  hifl 
3.  J.  12.  t.  10.  /.  2.  ■ 

P.  quarta  minima.  Cluj.  hifi.  2.  118.  Ger.  emac. 

408. 

P.  minima  alpina.  Baub.  hifi.  3.  536. 

P.  flore  fingu)ari.  Riv.  pent.  t.  139.  /•  *• 

Peduncle  one -flowered. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  creeping.  Stems  angular,  ftiort,  leafy. 
Leaves  alternate,  pctioled,  idundifti,  obfoletely  fer¬ 
rate,  very  fmooth.  Peduncle  tei  minating,  a  ipan 
long,  with  fcattered  bradtes.  Raceme  terminating, 
almoft  upright,  many-flowered.  Pedicels  alternate, 
with  a  lanceolate  brade  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  nodding, 
white.  Stamens  afeending  to  the  upper  fide  of  the 
flower.  Anthers  bent  in  and  hanging  down,  four- 
grooved,  awnlefs,  with  two  fubtubular  pores  at  the 
bafe.  Germ  deprefied,  five-grooved.  Style  de¬ 
clining,  recurved  at  the  tip,  longer  than  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  wheel-fhaped,  five-tubercled h.  Caplule  glo¬ 
bular,  umbilicated,  rounded-five-cornered,  five-celled, 
five-valved:  partitions  contrary  to  the  valves.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  five-lobed,  fungous,  faftened  to  the  axis ; 
with  the  lobes  convex,  attenuated  downwards,  hang¬ 
ing  down  within  the  cells.  Seeds  very  numerous  and 
very  fmall,  confiding  of  a  globular  nucleus,  within 
an  arillus,  fhaped  like  fawdufl*. 

Leaves  and  flowers  larger  than  in  the  next  fpecies. 
Calyx  longer  and  more  lanceolate;  but  the  eftential 
difference  confifts  in  the  ftamens  being  all  bent  as  if 
for  fhelter  towards  the  upper  fide  of 'the  flower;  while 
the  ftyle,  much  longer  than  that  of  P.  minor,  is 
curved  downwards  in  as  Angular  a  manner,  and  again 
recurved  to  catch  the  pollen.  The  ftigmu  terminates 
in  five  blunt  tubercles k. 

Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  the  South  of  France  and  the  North  of 
Italy,  In  Britain  not  common :  found  on  a  common 
at  Bradwell  hear  Gorleftone  in  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  Wigg. 
In  fome  woods  of  Scotland  by  Mr.  Donn.  It  flowers 
in  july. 

2.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  is 
fmaller.  Peduncle  almoft  naked,  or  only  with  a 
Angle  bra&e.  Raceme  ereft.  Flowers  fmaller,  often 
reddifh.  Stamens  fpreading  on  every  fide.  Pores  of 
the  anthers  dilated,  not  tubular.  Style  very  ftiort, 
ftraight.  Stigma  peltate  \ 

Native  of  the  north  of  Europe :  in  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  Yorkfhire:  in  Stokenchurch  woods  Ox- 
fordfhire;  Whipfnail  and  woods  about  Luton,  found 
by  Mr.  Abbot;  near  Tring  in  Hertfordfhire,  by  Mr. 
Woodward.  It  is  the  fpecies  found  in  molt  of  the 
places  of  growth  mentioned  for  P.  rotundifolia,  as 
Hackfall  woods,  &c.  It  is  in  a  manner  naturalized  in 
the  Duke  of  Portland’s  wood  at  Bulftrode,  where  it 
was  planted  by  Mr.  Lightfoot”. 

3/  Roots  fmall  and  fibrous.  Stems  procumbent, 
alternately  branched,  with  the  branchlets  ere 61  and 
leafy.  Leaves  on  longilh  petioles,  fpreading,  ovate, 
acute,  finely  ferrate,  netted  with  veins,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  of  a  bright  pleafant  green.  Peduncles 
■terminating,  folitary,  with  a  few  fcattered  bradtes. 
Racemes  many-flowered.  Flowers  all  leaning  to  one 
fide,  greenilh  white,  a  little  drooping,  each  having  a 
bradte  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicel.  Calyx  fmall. 
Petals  oblong,  concave.  Anthers  as  in  P.  minor. 
Style  long,  ftraight,  permanent.  Stigma  peltate, 
gibbous  “. 

Native  of  woods  iq  the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  even 
in  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy.  In  fir  and  birch 
woods  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  Ray  had  it  from 
Yorldhire.  Mr.  Miller  found  it  in  Weftmoreland. 

4.  Root  very  long.  Stem  upright  or  a  little  de- 

h  Smith.  1  Gtcrtner.  k  Engl.  bot.  1  Smith. 
m  Idem.  *  Idem. 
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cumbent  at  the  bafe,  naked  sat  bottom  hard  and  woody, 
roughened  here  and  there  with  tubercles.  Leaves 
oppofite,  or  heaped  in  whorls  or  fcatteringly  in  the 
middle  of  the  ftem  and  branches,  cuneiform-lanceo¬ 
late,  blunt,  ferrate,  rigid,  dark  green  above/  pale 
green  beneath,  fmooth,  fhining,  hard,  decurrent  into 
the  petiole,  fubfeflile,  from  one  to  two  inches  in 
length,  from  four  to  fix  lines  in  width,  broader  at  the 
top,  narrower  at  the  bafe.  The  common  peduncle  is 
continued  from  the  ftem  and  branches,  and  at  the  top 
of  it  are  three  or  four  peduncles  bearing  each  one  * 
flower,  forming  a  fort  of  umbel  and  hanging  down. 
Flowers  reddifh  white.  Anthers  whitifh.  Stigma 
capitate,  obtufe0:  according  to  Retzius,  fubfeflile, 
large,  orbicular,  hollowed  in  the  middle. 

•Native  of  Europe,  Afia  and  North  America,  in 
woods,  particularly  fir  woods,  and  fuch  as  are  very 
old,  fhady  and  defert.  Indeed  all  the  P.yrolas,  as 
Linneus  remarks,  delight  in  deep  fnade  and  a  rocky 
or  barren  foil.] 

5.  Root  woody.  Stems  two  or  three,  woody,  a 
foot  and  half  high.  Leaves  ft  iff,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  an  inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  having  fome  lharp  indentures  on  their 
borders;  the  midrib  is  remarkably  broad  and  very 
white,  as  are  alfo  the  veins  which  run  from  it.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  ftalk  on  (lender 
peduncles  about  three  inches  long,  each  fuftaining 
two  fmall  pale-coloured  flowers  at  the  top.  It  flowers 
in  june. 

6  The  long  branched  roots  run  deep  among  mofs 
in  moift  alpine  woods.  Every  part  is  fmooth.  Stems 
ftiort,  Ample,  angular,  leafy.  Leaves  ob^vate,  blunt, 
ferrulate,  fmooth,  peti  led.  Peduncle  folitary,  loftger 
than  the  leaves,  upright,  bearing  one  flower,  larger 
than  in  the  other  fpeci  .s,  of  great  elegance,  poflefling 
all  the  fragrance  of  Lily  of  the  valiey.  Both  corolla 
and  calyx  fometimes  ftreaked  externally  with  red. 
Linneus  and  Halier  have  obferved  that  the  ftamens 
are  not  placed  regula  ly  with  refpedt  to  the  petals, 
fome  of  the  latter  having  three  ftamens  next  them, 
others  two,  and  others  but  one.  The  anthers  are  of 
a  moft  curious  figure,  four-lobed,  with  two  tubes  at 
the  bafe,  by  which  probably  the  pollen  is  difeharged. 
The  ftyle  is  ftraight.  The  ftigrna  refembles  a  five- 
rayed  crown p. 

Native  of  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe : 
in  Germany,  Carniola,  and  even  the  South  of  France 
and  the  north  of  Italy.  In  Britain  it  was  not  known 
to  grow  wild  till  Mr.  James  Hoggan  found  it  about 
the  year  1783,  on  the  iflands  of  Harris  and  Berriera 
among  tire  Hebrides ;  and  Mr.  J ames  Floy  in  fir 
woods  near  Brodie-houfe  in  Moray9. 

The  fpecies  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftigrna; 
which  in  rotundifolia  is  incraffated,  five-toothed,  with 
the  teeth  upright  and  acute.  That  of  uniflora  exadtiy 
refembles  this,  except  in  being  larger  and  peltate.— 
In  minor  it  is  peltate,  convex,  five-lobed.  So  it  is  in 
Jecunda ;  but  in  the  latter  it  is  punched  with  five  pores. 

I11  umbellata  it  is  fubfeflile,  large,  and  hollowed  in  the 
middle r.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  very  difficult  to  cultivate  m 
gardens,  for  as,  they  grow  on  very  cold  hills,  and  in 
mofi'y  mooriih  foil ;  they  feldom  continue  long,  when 
removed  to  a  better  foil,  and  a  warmer  fituation. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  into  gardens  is 
about  michaelmas,  when  the  roots  ftiould  be  taken  up 
with  balls  of  earth  to  them,  and  planted  in  a  fhady 
fituation,  and  on  a  moift  undunged  foil,  where  they 
ftiould  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  Or 
they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  filled  with  the  lame  e^rtli 
in  which  they  grow,  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation;  in 
pans  of  water,  or  at'  leaft:  conftantly  watered  in  dry 
weather. 

[Pyrola.  See  Cornus,  ParnaJJia ,  Satyr  him,  Trientalis. 

Pyrol/E  Affinis.  See  Epigaa. 

Pyro  Similis.  See  Laurus  Perjea. 

•  Pollich.  p  Smith.  t  Idem. 

r  ReUiius.  • 
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PYROSTRIA. 
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Pyrostria.  (Pyrus  ftriataj  the  fruit  being  like  a 
pear ,  but  ftriated. ) 

Willd.  jp ec.  614.  JuJf.  gen.  206. 

ClafT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rubiace <e,  juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  very  fmall,  four-toothed. 

Cor.  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  tomentofe  in  the  throat. 
Stam.  four. 

Pist.  one.  Stigma  capitate. 

Per.  Drupe  pear-fhaped,  inferior,  fmall,  eight-ftreaked, 
not  crowned. 

Seed.  Nitts  eight,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Pyroftria  falicifolia. 

Willd.  Jpec.  614.  Lamarck ,  encycl.  t.  68.  f.  4. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  bluntifh,  attenuated  at 
the  bale,  quite  entire.  Peduncles  axillary,  three  or 
four-flowered s. 

It  is  a  fmall  tree.  Peduncles  one,  or  many-flow¬ 
ered.  Number  of  cells  Ibmetim.es  various.  Stipules 
caducous '. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 
Pyrrochiton.  See  Omit. bog  alum.'] 

PYRUS.  ( Pirns  of  Pliny.  Suppofed  to.  be  from  wg, 
fire ;  the  fruit  drawing  up  to  a  point,  like  flame.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  626.  Reich,  n.  682.  Schreb.  n.  858. 
Tournef.  t.  404.  JuJf.  335.  Gartn.  t.  87. 
Malus.  lournef.  t.  406.  JuJf.  334*  Cydonia. 
Tournef  t.  405.  Jiff.  335. 

Claff.  12.  4.  Icoiandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Pomaces.  Rojace.e,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  concave,  five-cleft,  perma¬ 
nent  :  fegments  fpreading. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundiih,  concave,  large,  inferted 
into  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  twenty,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  five,  filiform,  the  length  of 
the  fl  amens.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  Pome  roundifh,  umbilicate,  flefhy,  with  five  mem¬ 
branaceous  cells. 

Seeds  forne,  oblong,  blunt,  acuminate  at  the  bafe,  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Obs.  It  is  furprifing  there  has  been  a  general  confent 
to  Jeparate  this  well  known  genus  into  three , 
by  making  genera  of  Jpecies ,  and  Jpecies  of 
'■ varieties . 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Pome  inferior,  five- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

q  species. 

1.  Pyrus  communis.  Common  Pear  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  686.  Reich.  2.  500.  Willd.  1016.  arb. 
260.  hort.  cliff.  190.  upf.  130.  fuec.  n.  436. 
Hudf.  angl.  216.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  462. 
Smith,  brit.  531.  Relh.  cant.  n.  361.  Sibth. 
axon.  n.  451.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1096.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  477-  Scop.  earn.  n.  598.  Hoffm.  germ.  173. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  215.  2.  548.  Krock.filef.  n.  760! 
Pillars  dauph.  3.  543.  Black,  t.  453.  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  207.  Plenck,  ic.  395. 

Pirus  Aohras.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  44. 

Sorbus  Pyrus.  Crantz.  auftr.  93. 

«.  P.  Pyrafter.  The  Wild  Pear  Tree. 

P.  fylveftris.  Bauh.  pin.  439.  Dod.  pempt.  800. 

Cer.  1271.  emac.  1457.  Park,  theat.  icoo.  2. 
Pyra.  Matth.  251. 

Pyrafter  f.  Pyrus  fylveftris.  Bauh.  hiji.  i.  r7 
Ran  hift.  1451.  fyn.  452. 

P-  pyrus  fativa.  The  Cultivated  Pear  Tree. 

Bauh.  pin.  439.  hift.  1.  5 6.  Rail  hift.  1450 .fyn. 

452.  Ger.  1267.  emac.  1456.  Park,  theat. 

1 5  00.  1 .  par  ad.  5  90. 

Leaves  ovate  f err  ate,  peduncles  corymbed. 

[2.  Pyrus  Pollueria.  Woolly-leaved  Pear.  Tree. 

Lin.fyft.  466.  Reich.  2.  501.  Willd.  1016.  want. 

244-  Hoffm.  germ.  173.  Roth.  germ. .  1.  21c 
2.  549.  15  3 
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*  JuffitiM. 


P.  irregularis.  Onomat.  hot.  7.  61 1.  Muncbh. 

haufvat.  5.  246.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  216.  Knoop, 
pomol.  2.  38.  /.  4. 

P.  poliuilleriana.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  59. 

Leaves  ferrate  tomentofe  underneath,  flowers  corymbed. 

3.  Pyrus  nivalis.  Alpine  Pear  Tree. 

Lin.  Juppl.  253.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1017.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  2.  4.  t.  1 07. 

Leaves  quite  entire,  flowers  corymbed.] 

4.  Pyrus  Malus.  Common  Apple  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  686.  fiyft.  466.  Reich.  501.  Willd. 

1017.  arb.  261.  mat.  med.  127.  hort.  cliff.  189. 
upf.  130.  fl.  fuec.  n.  437-.  Hudf.  angl.  216. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  462.  Smith,  brit.  531.  engl. 
hot.  t.  17 9.  Lightf.  Jcot.  258.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  362.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  452.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
1097.  Pollich  pal.  n.  47 -8.  Scop.  earn.  n.  599* 
Ilcffm.  germ.  173.  Roth.  germ.  1.  215.  2.  549. 
Knock,  filef.  n.  761.  Pillars  dauph.  ■  .3.  544. 

Du  Roi  harbecc.  222.  Blackw.  178.  Plenck , 
ic.  394. 

Sorbus  Malus.  Crantz ,  auftr.  93. 

Manis  fylveftris.  Mill,  ditl.  n.  \.  Bauh.  pin.  442. 
Ger.  1276.  emac.  J461.  Park,  theat.  1503.  2. 
Raii  hift.  1488.  fyn.  452; 

Crab  Tree  or  Wilding. 

|3.  Malus  fativa.  The  cultivated  Apple  Tree. 

Bauh.  hift.  1.  1.  Dod.  pempt.  789.  Raii  hift . 

*445-  Jin.  4.51.  Mill,  illuftr.  Blackw.  141. 
Malus.  Park,  theat.  1503.  1.  par  ad.  586.  Ger. 
I27 3>  I274-  emac.  1459. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  acuminate  ferrate  Jmooth,  umbels 
fimple  fejfile : — claws  of  the  corolla  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  ftyles  fmooth. 

[5;  Pyrus  dioica. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1018.  arb.  263.  phytog.  fafe. 
1.  8.  n.  27.  Moench.  weiffenfi.  87.  /.  8. 

P.  apetala.  Muncbh.  haufv.  5.  247. 

Malus  non  florens,  frudificans  tarqen.  Bauh.  pin 
435- 

Leaves  oval  ferrate,  flowers  folitary  dioecous ,  petals 
linear  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

6.  Pyrus  fpedabilis.  Chinefe  Apple  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  175.  Lin/ fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1018. 

Curt,  magaz.  267. 

Leaves  oval -oblong  ferrate  even,  umbels  feffile : — claws 
of  the  corolla  Mger  them  the  calyx ,  ftyles  woolly  at 
the  bafe.] 

7.  Pyrus  prunifolia.  Siberian  Crab  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  10 1 8.  arb,  264.  phytog.  fafe. 

1.  8.  n.  26. 

P.  Malus  (3.  Ait.  kew.  2.  175. 

Cratsgus  cerafi  folio,  floribus  magnis.  Mill.  fig.  180. 

/.  269. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate ,  umbels  fejfile ,  peduncles  pubef- 
cent,  ftyles  woolly  at  the  bafe. 

[8.  Pyrus  baccata.  Small-fruited  Crab  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  175.  Lin.  mant.  75.  Jpec.  ed.  Reich . 

2.  502.  ed.  Willd.  1019.  Gifeke  ic.  fafe.  1.  n.  12. 
Pallas,  it.  3.  105.  fl.  rojf.  1.  23.  t.  10. 

Crataegus  cerafi  foliis,  floribus  magnis.  Amm.  ruth. 
274.  t.  31. 

Leaves  equally  ferrulate ,  peduncles  differed,  pomes  ber¬ 
ried,  calyxes  deciduous.] 

9.  Pyrus  coronaria.  Sweet -f cent  ed  Crab  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  687.  Reich.  2.  503.  Willd.  1019.  arb. 
265.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  229.  Kalm.  it.  3.  ro. 
engl.  ed.  2.  166. 

Malus  coronaria.  Mill.  did.  n.  2. 

M.  fylveftris  floribus  odoratis.  Gron.  virr.  <c 
Duham.  arb.  1. 

Leaves  cordate  gafh-ferrate  angular  fmooth,  peduncles 
corymbed. 

[10.  Pyrus  anguftifolia.  Narrow -leaved  Crab  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  176.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1020. 

P.  coronaria.  Wangenh.  amer.  61.  t.  21./.  47. 

Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  Joining  tooth  ferrate  attenuated 
at  the  bafe  entire ,  peduncles  corymbed . 

11.  Pyrus  japonica. 

Lin.fyft.  467.  ed.  Willd.  1020.  Thunb.  jap.  207. 
Leaves  wedge-Jhaped  crenate fmooth,  flowers  folitary.] 

10  N 
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\2.  iPyrus  Cydonia.  The  Quince  Tree. 

■Lin.  Jpec.  687 .  Jyfi.  467.  Reich.  2.  503.  Willd. 
I020.  hort.  cliff.  160.  mat.  med.  127.  Woodv. 
med.  hot.  221.  t.  79.  Kalm.  it.  3.  107.  7^7. 

aufir.  t.  342.  Ludw.  eft.  t.  56.  Kniph.  cent.  6. 
n.  75.  ' Uoffm .  germ.  173.  Roth.  germ.  r .  215. 

2.  550.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  231.  Willd.  arb. 
266.  XmL  file/,  n.  762.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
544.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1819.  Gdrtn.  flruft. 
2.  45.  Plenck ,  zV.  396.  Pallas  roff.  1.  21. 

Duham.  1.  206. 

Sorbus  Cydonia.  Crantz  aufir.  93*. 

Cydonia.  Mill.  dift.  Park,  par  ad.  589. 

Malus  cotonea.  Ger.  1264.  1454*  Park, 

theat.  1504. 

«.  Malus  coronea .  fylveftris.  Bauh.  pin.  43  J.  Raii 
hifi.  1454.  _  *  . 

|3.  M.  cotonea  major.  Bauh'.  pin.  434.  '  Ran  hifi. 

1453-  2* 

Cydonia  oblonga.  Mill.  dift.  n.  1.  fig.  fi],  t.  116. 
Pear-Jhaped  Quince. 

y.  M.  cotonea  minor.  Bauh i  pin.  434.  Rail  hifi. 
1453-  *• 

C.  maliformis.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2.  Apple -Jh aped 

Quince. 

v .  Cydonia  lufitanica.  Mill.  dift.  n.  3.  Portugal 
Quince. 

Leaves  quite  entire ,  flowers  Jolitary. 

[13.  Pyrus  falicifolia.  Willow -leaved  Crab  Treee. 

Lin.  fiuppl.  255.  Jyfi.  467.  Willd.  1020.  Pallas 
it.  3.  734./.  N. 3\fl-  roJJ :  l-  20 •  L  9- 
P.  fylveftris  orientalis,  folio  oblongo  incano.  Tournefi. 

cor.  43. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  hoary  white-tomentoje  under¬ 
neath ,  flowers  axillary  Jolitary  JubJeffile. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

l.  The  Pear  grows  to  a  lofty  tree,  with  upright 
branches,  but  the  twigs  or  branchlets  hanging  down. 
Leaves  elliptical,  obtufe,  ferrate ;  the  younger  ones 
clothed  with  a  deciduous  cotton  underneath  and  along 
the  edge.  Stipules  linear.  Flowers  in  terminating 
villofe  corymbs.  Corolla  fnow-white.  Pome  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  bafe,  hard  and  acerb  (in  the  wild  ftate), 
with  five  cells  in  the  middle,  each  two-valved,  and 
(regularly)  containing  two  feeds". 

Gaertner  calls  this  fruit  a  Berry,  and  defcribes  it  as 
inferior,  fubturbinate,  flefhy :  the  flefli  or  pulp  folid, 
with  ftony  concretions  near  the  cells,  which  are  lined 
with  a  coriaceous  elaftic  levigated  membrane.  Seeds 
in  each  cell  two,  obovate,  acuminate  downwards, 
plano-convex,  fmooth,  dark  cheftnut-coloured.  It 
varies  fometimes  with  four  two-parted  one-feeded 
cells : — and  fome  of  the  feeds  are  generally  wholly 
wanting  or  abortive,  at  leaf!:  in  the  cultivated  Pears. 

The  wild  Pear,  the  mother  of  all  the  orchard  and 
garden  varieties  is  thorny x.  The  ftipules  are  feta- 
ceous,  white  (or  reddifh),  deciduous :  the  peduncles 
alternate  :  the  calyx  clothed  with  a  ferruginous  wool7. 

The  wood  of  the  Pear  is  light  fmooth  and  com¬ 
pact  :  it  is  ufed  by  turners  and  to  make  joiners  tools ; 
and  for  picture  frames,  to  be  ftained  black.  The 
leaves  afford  a  yellow  dye,  and  may  be  ufed  to  give  a 
green  to  blued  cloths.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  fermented  is 
called  Perry.  The  Squafh,  Oldfield  and  Barland  Perrys 
are  reckoned  the  beft,  and  are  little  inferior  to  wine z. 

The  Pear  is  a  native  of  Europe.  It  is  not  known 
whence  the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  are  derived. 
This  fruit  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  has  long 
been  a  great  favourite  with  the  French.  It  was  doubt- 
lefs  not  unknown  to  our  remote  anceftors,  but  does 
not  feem  to  have  been  in  equal  favour  with  them  as 
with  their  neighbours. 

In  an  account  book  of  Henry  vm.  now  remaining 
in  the  Exchequer,  there  are  the  following  charges, 
among  others — 

For  Medlars  and  Wardens  (Pears)  -  034 

Item  to  a  woman  who  gaff  the  Kyng  Peres  002 
Item  to  a  woman  for  three  Apples  -  o  o  12 

Chaucer  mentions  the  Pear  tree,  among  other  trees 
growing  in  this  country. 

"  Smith*  x  Linn.  fuec.  y  Scopoli. 

z  Withering. 
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Parkinfon  enumerates  fixty-four  varieties  of  the  Peaf 
in  his  Paradifus.  Moll  of  thefe  have  been  fuperfeded 
by  new  and  better  forts*  imported  from  France,  where 
this  fruit  has  had  great  attention  paid  to  it:  Many 
however  of  the  old  forts  are  ff  ill  to  be  feen  in  orchards-  * 
in  the  country.  The  Catherine  Pear,  a  fmall  red 
fruit,  is  yet  common  in  the  London  markets  ;  becaufe 
it  comes  early  :  but  it  is  a  poor  fruit. — Rea  has  twenty- 
one  forts  for  walls,  thirty-five  of  which  he  calls  Meat 
Pears,  and  thirteen  Baking  Pears :  twenty-feven  forts 
obtained  out  of  France  by  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and 
fifty-five  others,  obferved  in  France  by  the  fame  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  all  an  hundred  and  fifty-one.  Worlidge 
fays,  there  are  fuppofed  to  be  five  hundred  forts, 
and  that  the  French  gardener  reckons  about  three 
hundred  choice  ones. 

Knoop,  in  his  Pomologia,  has  an  hundred  and  two 
varieties,  engraved  and  coloured.  Duhamel  enume¬ 
rates  an  hundred  and  nineteen,  to  which  he  fays  thirty 
or  forty  indifferent  forts,  to  be  found  in  common 
orchards,  might  be  added. 

Bradley  (in  1724)  reckons  an  hundred  and  forty 
forts,  ranged  according  to  the  months  in  which  they 
are  fit  for  eating;  his  catalogue  is  from  the  French. 

Mortimer  alfo  has  many  forts.  The  Pears  efteemed 
for  making  Perry  in  Worcefterfhire  in  his  time  were 
the  Red  and  Green  Squafh,  the  John,  the  great  Har¬ 
pary,  the  Drake,  the  Mary,  the  Lullant ;  but  above 
the  reft  are  efteemed  the  Bofbury  and  Bareland  Pears, 
the  White  and  Red  Horle  Pears,  and  efpecially  the 
Turgovian  Pear,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Evelyn.  In 
Hertfordfhire  he  made  excellent  Perry  from  wild 
Pears. — Art  of  hufbandry ,  544.  ed.  2.  1708. 

In  Worcefterfhire  the  Squafh  is  now  in  much  the 
higheft  efteem  for  Perry.  It  is  an  early  tender  fruit, 
burfting  when  it  falls  ripe  from  the  tree ;  whence 
its  name.  Taynton  has  long  been  famous  for  Squafh 
Pear  Perry.  Other  forts  are  the  Oldfield,  Bareland, 
Red  Pear,  Huff-cap,  Sack,  &c.  both  grafted  and 
kernel  fruits. — Mar  jh  air s  Gloucefterfo.  2.  256. 

Miller  has  feledled  eighty,  which  are  moft  efteemed 
for  the  feveral  purpofes  to  which  this  fruit  is  applied.} 
Thefe  varieties,  fays  he,  which  are  now  cultivated  in 
curious  fruit  gardens,  have  been  accidentally  obtained 
by  feeds;  but  being  generally  diftinguifhed  by  the 
lhape,  fize  and  flavour  of  the  fruit,  he  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diftindtions. 

1.  Pyrus  ( Mujk )  fativa,  frudtu  seftivo  parvo  racemofb 
odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat ,  Dull.  n.  1.  t.  1. 
i.  e.  Little  Mujk  Pear ,  commonly  called  the  Supreme. 
This  fruit  is  generally  produced  in  large  clufters ;  it  is 
rather  round  than  long,  the  ftalk  fhort ;  and,  when 
ripe,  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellow  colour^  the  juice  is  fome- 
what  mufky,  and,fif  gathered  before  it  is  too  ripe,  is 
a  good  Pear.  This  ripens  the  middle  ofjuly,  and 
will  continue  good  but  for  a  few  days. 

2.  Pyrus  ( Ohio )  fativa,  frudtu  teftivo  minimo  odoratif¬ 
fimo.  Tourn.  Poire  de  Chio ;  the  Chio  Pear ,  com-> 
monly  called  the  little  Baftard  Mujk  Pear.  This  is 
fmaller  than  the  former,  but  is  in  lhape  pretty  much 
like  that.  The  fkin,  when  ripe,  has  a  few  ftreaks  of 
red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  the  fruit  feldom 
hangs  in  clufters  as  the  former,  but  in  other  refpeCts 
is  nearly  like  it. 

3.  Pyrus  ( Citron  des  Cannes ,  Duh.  n.  7.  t.  4.  Haftiveau 
is  n.  9.)  fativa,  frudtu  asftivo  parvo,  e  viridi  albido. 
Tourn.  Poire  Hativeau ,  i.  e.  the  Rafting  Pear  ;  Poire 
Madeline ,  ou  Citron  des  Cannes,  called  commonly  the 
green  Chifel.  This  is  a  larger  Pear  than  either  of  the 
former,  and  is  produced  more  toward  the  pedicel. 
The  fkin  is  thin,  and  of  a  whitifh  green  colour  when 
ripe  ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and,  if  not  too  ripe,  of  a 
fugary  flavour,  but  is  apt  to  be  meally.  This  ripens 
in  the  end  of  july. 

4.  Pyrus  ( Mufcadelle )  fativa,  frudlu  aeftivo  partim  fa- 
turate  rubente,  partim  fiavefcente.  Tourn.  Mufcadelle 
Rouge ;  the  red  Mufcadelle.  It  is  alfo  called  La 
Belliftime,  i.  e.  the  Faireft  or  Supreme,  Belliffime 
d’ete,  or  Supreme,  Duh.  n.  80.  t.  42.  This  is  a 
large  early  Pear,  of  great  beauty  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  when  ripe,  beautifully  ftriped  with 
red  ;  the  flefh-  is  half  melting,  and  has  a  rich  flavour, 

if 
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if4  gathered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  but  it  is  Apt  to  be 
meally.  This  generally  produces  two  crops  of  fruit 
in  a  year ;  the  firft  is  commonly  ripe  about  the  end  of 
july,  and  the  fecond  ripens  in  ieptember,  but  this  late 
crop  is  leldom  well  tailed. 

5.  Pyrus  (Mujcdt)  fativa,  fruftu  teftivo  parvo  fiave- 
fcente  mofchato.  Tourn.  Petit  Mufcat,  i.  e.  the  Little 
Mufcat.  This  is  a  fmall  Pear,  rather  round  than  long ; 
the  Ikin  is  very  thin,  and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowilh 
colour ;  the  flelh  is  melting,  and  of  a  rich  mufky  fla¬ 
vour,  but  will  not  keep  long  when  ripe.  This  comes 
the  end  of  july. 

6.  Pyrus  ( CuiJJe  Madame')  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  oblongo 
ferrugineo,  came  tenera  mofchata.  Tourn.  CuiJJe 
Madame ,  Duh.  n.  11.  t.  5.  Lady's  Thigh,  in  England 
commonly  called  Jargonelle .  This  is  a  very  long  Pear, 
of  a  pyramidal  fhape,  having  a  long  foot-ftalk ;  the 
fkin  is  pretty  thick,  of  a  rufiet  green  colour  from  the 
fun,  but  towards  the  fun  it  is  inclined  to  an  iron 
colour;  the  flelh  is  breaking,  and  has  a  rich  mulky 
flavour ;  ripe  the  beginning  of  auguft.  This  is  one 
of  the  bell  early  fummer  Pears  yet  known,  and  is 
certainly  what  all  the  French  gardeners  call  the 
Cuifle  Madame,  as  may  be  eafily  obferved  by  their 
defcription  of  this  Pear ;  but  I  fuppofe  the  titles  of 
this  and  the  Jargonelle  were  changed  in  coming  to 
England,  and  they  have  been  continued  by  the  fame 
names. 

7.  Pyrus  ( Windjor )  fativa,  fruftu  oblongo,  e  viridi 
flave fee nte.  The  Windjor  Pear.  This  is  an  oblong 
fruit,  which  fwells  toward  the  crown,  but  near  the 
ftalk  is  drawn  toward  a  point ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth, 
and,  when  ripe,  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour ;  the  flelh 
is  very  foft,  and,  if  permitted  to  hang  but  two  or 
three  days  after  it  is  ripe,  grows  meally,  and  is  good 
for  nothing. 

2.  Pyrus  ( Jargonelle )  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  oblongo,  e 
viridi  albo.  The  Jargonelle ,  Duh.  n.  6.  now  com- 
ytnonly  called  CuiJJe  Madame.  This  is  certainly  what 
the  French  gardeners  call  the  Jargonelle,  which,  as  I 
have  before  obferved,  is  now  in  England  given  to 
another  fruit  much  preferable  to  this,  fo  that  the  two 
names  are  changed;  for  the  Jargonelle  is  always 
placed  among!!  thofe  which  the  French  call  bad  fruit, 
and  the  Cuifle  Madame  is  fet  down  among!!  their 
bell  fruit,  which  is  certainly  the  reverfe  with  us,  as 
they  are  now  named.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like 
the  Windfor,  but  is  not  fo  fwelling  toward  the  crown, 
and  is  fmaller  toward  the  ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth, 
of  z.  pale  green  colour ;  the  flelh  is  apt  to  be  meally 
if  it  Hands  to  be  ripe,  but,  being  a  plentiful  bearer, 
is  much  propagated  for  the  London  markets. 

9.  Pyrus  (Orange  Mujk)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  globofo 
feflili  mofchato,  maculis  nigris  confperfo.  Tourn. 
Orange  Mujquee,  Duh.  n.  25.  t.  10.  i.  e.  the  Orange 
Mujk.  This  is  a  middle-lized  Pear,  of  a  Ihort  glo¬ 
bular  form  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellowilh  colour,  fpotted 
with  black  ;  the  flelh  is  mufky,  but  is  very  apt  to  be 
a  little  dry  and  choaky.  It  ripens  in  augufl. 

10.  Pyrus  ( Blanquet )  fativa,  fruftu  ^ftivo  albido  ma- 
jori.  1  ourn.  Gros  Blanquet,  Duh.  n.  13.  i.  e.  Great 
Blanket.  This  is  alfo  called  La  Muflette  d’Anjou, 
i.  e.  the  Bagpipe  of  Anjou.  It  is  a  large  Pear  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  round  form  ;  the  Ikin  is  fmooth,  and 
of  a  pale  green  colour;  the  flelh  is  foft,  and  full  of 
juice,  which  has  a  rich  flavour  >  the  ftalk  is  Ihort, 
thick,  and  fpotted ;  the  wood  is  flender,  and  the  leaf 
is  very  much  like  that  of  the  tree  called  the  Jargo¬ 
nelle.  This  ripens  the  beginning  of  auguft. 

11.  Pyrus  (Mujk  Blanquet )  lativa,  fruftu  seftivo  albido 
faccharato  odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  The  Blanquette ,  or 
Mujk  Blanquette,  Duh.  n.  16.  t.  6.  the  little  Blanket 
Pear.  This  Pear  is  much  lefs  than  the  former,  and 
more  pinched  in  near  the  ftalk,  which  is  alfo  Ihort, 
but  flenderer  than  that  of  the  former ;  the  fkin  is 
foft,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour ;  the  flelh  is  tender, 
and  full  of  a  rich  mulky  juice  ;  the  wood  of  this  tree 
is  much  llronger  than  that  of  the  former,  and  the 
lhoots  are  commonly  fhorter.  This  ripens  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  auguft. 

12.  Pyrus  (Long-Jlalk  Blanquet )  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo 
albido,  pediculo  longo  donato.  Tourn.  Blanquette  a 
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longue  queue,  Duh.  n.  15.  Long-fiatked  Blanket  Peak; 
This  Pear  is  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the  former,  but 
the  eye  is  larger,  and  more  holloW  at  the  crown; 
toward  the  ftalk  it  is  fomewhat  plumper;  and  a  little 
Crooked ;  the  fkin  is  very  fmooth,  white,  and  fome- 
times  tov/ard  the  fun  is  a  little  coloured ;  the  flelh  ii 
between  melting  and  breaking,  and  is  full  of  a  rich 
lugary  juice.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  auguft. 

ij.  Pyrus  ( Skinlejs )  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  oblongo  ru- 
fefeente  faccharato.  Tourn;  Poire  Jans  Peau,  Duh. 
n.  35.  T3*  the  Skinlejs  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  Fleur 

de  Guigne,  i.  e.  Flower  of  Guigne  ;  and  by  fome, 
Rouflelet  hatif,  i.  e.  the  early  Ruflelet.  This  is  a 
middle-fized  fruit,  of  a  long  fhape,  and  a  reddilh  co¬ 
lour,  fomewhat  like  the  RufFclet ;  the  fkin  is  ex¬ 
tremely  thin ;  the  flelh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a  rich 
fugary  juice  ;  the  lhoots  are  long  and  ftraight*  This 
ripens  the  middle  of  auguft. 

14.  Pyrus  ( Rohine )  fativa,  fruftu  seftivU  tUrbifiatd,  came 
tenera  faccharata.  Mujcat  Robine ,  i.  e.  the  Mujk  Robbie 
Pear.  This  is  alfo  called  Poire  a  la  Reine,  i.  e.  the 
Queen’s  Pear ;  Poire  d’Ambre,  i.  e.  the  Amber  Pear; 
and  Pucelle  de  Xaintonge,  i.  e.  the  Virgin  of  Xain- 
tonge,  Duh.  n.  3.  t.  2.  This  is  a  fmall  round  Pear, 
of  a  yellowilh  colour  when  ripe  ;  the  flelh  is  be- 

-  tween  melting  and  breaking.  It  has  a  rich  mufky 
flavour,  and  is  a  great  bearer ;  it  ripens  the  middle  of 
auguft. 

15.  Pyrus  (Drone)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  turbinato  mof¬ 
chato.  Le  Bourdon  Mujque,  Duh.  n.  27.  the  Mujk 
Drone  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  fruit, 
whofe  Ikin  is  of  a  yellowilh  colour  when  ripe ;  the 
flelh  is  melting,  and  has  a  high  mulky  juice,  but  it 
mull  not  hang  too  long  on  the  tree,  for  it  is  fubjeft 
to  grow  meally  in*  a  Ihort  time.  This  ripens  the  end 
of  auguft. 

16.  Pyrus  (Orange)  fativa,  fruftu  $ftivo  globofo  feflili, 
e  viridi  purpurafeente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn. 
Orange  Rouge,  Duh.  n.  26.  the  red  Orange  Pear.  This 
Pear  has  been  the  moll  common  of  all  the  forts  in 
France,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  general  efteem  it 
was  in  fome  years  fince.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round 
fruit,  of  a  greenilh  colour,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun 
changes  to  a  purple  colour  when  ripe ;  the  flelh  is 
melting,  and  the  juice  is  fugared  with  a  little  perfume  ; 
the  eye  is  very  hollow,  and  the  ftalk  is  Ihort.  This 
ripens  the  end  of  auguft. 

17.  Pyrus  (CaJJolette)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  oblongo  mi- 
nori  cinereo  odorato.  Tourn.  CaJJolette.  Friolet . 
Mujcat-Vert.  Lechejrion.  Duh.  n.  44.  t.  18.  This  is 
fo  called  from  its  being  lhaped  like  a  perfuming-pot. 
It  is  a  long  fruit,  in  lhape  like  the  Cuifle  Madame, 
of  an  Alh  colour ;  its  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a 
perfumed  juice,  but  it  is  very  apt  to  rot  in  the  middle 
as  foon  as  ripe,  otherwife  it  would  be  efteemed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Pear.  It  is  ripe  the  end  of  auguft. 

18.  Pyrus  (Orange  Mujk)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  turbinato 
e  viridi  albido.  Orange  Mujquee,  Duh.  n.  25.  t.  10, 
the  Mujk  Orange  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round  Pear, 
in  lhape  like  a  Bergamot ;  the  fkin  is  green,  and  the 
flelh  is  melting,  but  it  is  very  fubjeft  to  rot  upon  the 
tree,  which  renders  it  not  near  fo  valuable  as  fome 
others.  It  ripens  the  end  of  auguft. 

19.  Pyrus  (Ognonet)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  globofo  e  viridi 
purpurafeente.  Tourn.  Gros  Ognonet,  Duh.  n.  19. 
t.  8.  the  Great  Onion  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called  A  mire- 
roux,  i,  e.  Brown  Admired;  and  Roy  d’Ete,  i^e. 
King  of  Summer ;  Archiduc  d’Ete,  i.  e.  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Archduke.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  Pear, 
of  a  brownifh  colour  next  the  fun  ;  the  flelh  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  the  juice  is  palfably  good.  This  ripens  the 
end  of  auguft. 

20.  Pyrus  (Avorat)  fativa,  fruftu  seftivo  globofo  feflili 
ex  albido  flavefeente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn. 
Robine,  Duh.  n.  56.  t.  27.  It  is  alfo  called  Mufcat 
d’Aouft,  i.  e.  the  Auguft  Mufcat ;  Poire  d’Averat, 
i.  e.  the  Averat  Pear;  and  Poire  Royale,  i.  e.  the 
Royal  Pear.  This  is  a  roundilh  flat  Pear,  in  lhape 
very  like  a  Bergamot ;  the  ftalk  is  long,  ftraight,  and 
a  little  fpotted,  and  the  eye  is  a  little  hollowed ;  the 
Ikin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  whitilh  yellow  colour ;  the 
flelh  is  breaking,  but  not  hard,  and  its  juice  is  richly 

fugared 
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fugared  aficT perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer,  and  is 
efteemed  one  of  the  beft  fummer  Pears  yet  known  ;  it 
ripens  the  end  of  auguft. 

ai.  Pyrus  ( Rofe )  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  globofo  feffili 
odorato.  Tourn.  Poire  de  rofe,  Duh.  n.  57.  the  Rofe- 
Pear  ;  and  Epine-rofe,  i.  e.  the  Thorny  Rofe.  This  is 
a  fhort  round  fruit,  fhaped  like  the  great  Onion  Pear, 
but  much  larger  ;  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour ;  but 
a  little  inclining  to  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun ;  the 
ftalk  is  very  long  and  Gender ;  the  flefh  is  breaking, 
and  the  juice  is  mufky  :  this  ripens  the  end  of  augult. 
The  fhoots  and  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  large. 

22.  Pyrus  ( Pouchet )  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  globofo  al- 
bido  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire  du  Pouchet.  This  is  a 
large,  round,  whitifh  Pear,  draped  fomewhat  like  the 
Befideri;  the  flefh  is  foft  and  tender,  and  the  juice  is 
fugary ;  this  ripens  the  end  of  auguft. 

23.  Pyrus  ( Par  fume)  fativa,  frudtu  itftivo  turbinato  fef- 
ftle  faturatius  rubente  pundtato.  Tourn.  Poire  Par- 
fume ,  i.  e.  the  perfumed  Pear.  This  is  a  middle-fized 
round  fruit,  whole  Ikin  is  fomewhat  thick  and  tough, 
and  of  a  deep  red  colour,  fpotted  with  brown  ;  the 
flefh  is  melting,  but  dry,  and  has  a  perfumed  flavour. 
This  ripens  the  end  of  auguft. 

24.  Pyrus  ( Boncretien )  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  oblongo 
magno,  parti m  rubro,  partim  albido  odorato.  Tourn. 

•  Boncretien  d'Ete,  Duh.  n.  40.  t.  47.  f.  4.  the  Summer 
Boncretien.  This  is  a  large  oblong  fruit,  whofe  fkin 

•  is  fmooth  and  thin  ;  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  red  colour,  but  the  other  fide  is  of  a  whitifh 
green  ;  the  flefh  jp  between  breaking  and  tender,  and 
is  very  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  rich  perfumed  fla¬ 
vour.  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  feptember. 

25.  Pyrus  ( Salviati )  fativa,  frudtu.  teftivo  globofo,  ex  ru¬ 
bro  albidoque  flavefcente  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn. 
Salviati ,  Duh.  n.  21.  t.  9.  This  Pear  is  pretty  large, 
round,  and  flat,  very  much  like  the  Befideri  in  fhape, 
but  not  in  colour  ;  the  ftalk  is  very  long  and  {lender, 
and  the  fruit  is  a  little  hollowed  both  at  the  eye  and 
ftalk;  the  colour  is  red  and  yellow  next  the  fun, 
but  on  the  other  fide  is  whitifh  ;  the  fkin  is  rough, 
the  flefh  is  tender,  but  a  little  foft,  and  has  no  core ; 
the  juice  is  fugary  and  perfumed,  fomewhat  like  the 
Robine,  but  is  not  near  fo  moift.  This  ripens  the 
beginning  of  feptember. 

26.  Pyrus  ( Caillol-rofat )  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  globofo 
fefiili  rufefeente  odorato.  Tourn.  Caillot -refat,  Duh. 
p.  177.  the  RoJ e-water  Pear.  This  is  a  large  round 
Pear,  fomewhat  like  the  Meflire  Jean,  but  rounder ; 
the  ftalk  is  very  fhort,  and  the  fruit  is  hollowed  like 
an  Apple,  where  the  ftalk  is  produced ;  the  {kin  is 
rough,  and  of  a  brown  colour;  the  flefh  is  breaking, 
and  the  juice  is  very  fweet.  This  ripens  the  middle 
of  feptember. 

27.  Pyrus  ( Choak-Pear )  fativa,  frudtu  teftivo  longo, 
acerbitate  ftrangulationem  minitante.  Tourn.  Poire 
d’  Etrangillon,  the  choaky  Pear.  The  flefh  is  red.  This 
is  feldom  preserved  in  gardens,  fo  there  needs  no  de- 
feription  of  it. 

28.  Pyrus  (. Rouffelet )  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  oblongo  e 
ferrugineo  rubente,  nonnunquam  maculato.  Poire  du 
Rouffelet ,  the  Rujfelet  Pear.  Gros  Rouffelet.  Roy 
d’ete.  Buh.  n.  34.  t.  12.  This  is  a  large  oblong 
Pear ;  the  fkin  is  brown,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour 
next  the  fun;  the  flefh  is  foft  and  tender,  without 
much  core ;  the  juice  is  agreeably  perfumed,  if  ga¬ 
thered  before  it  be  too  ripe.  This  produces  larger 

fruit  on  an  efpalier  than  on  ftandard  trees ;  it  ripens 
the  middle  of  feptember. 

29.  Pyrus  ( Prince's  Pear )  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  fubro- 
tundo,  partim  rubro,  partim  flavefcente,  odorato. 
Poire  de  Prince ,  the  Prince's  Pear.  This  is  a  fmall 
roundifh  Pear,  of  a  bright  red  colour  next  the  fun, 
but  a  yellowifh  colour  on  the  oppoflte  fide  ;  the  flefh 
is  between  breaking  and  melting;  the  juice  is  very 
high- flavoured  :  it  is  a  great  bearer.  This  ripens  the 
middle,  of  feptember,  but  will  keep  a  fortnight  good, 
which  is  what  few  fummer-fruits  will  do. 

30.  Pyrus  ( Moiiille-bouche )  fativa,  frudtu  teftivo  globofo 
viridi,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Gros  Moiiille-bouche,  i.  e. 
ti.  e  great  Mlouthwater  Pear.  Phis  is  a  large  round 
Pear  with  a  fmooth  green  fkin  ;  the  ftalk  is  fhort  and 
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thick;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  juice,  if 
thered  before  it  be  too  ripe,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  groW 
meally.  This  ripens  the  middle  of  feptember. 

31.  Pyrus  ( Bergamot te  d’Ete)  fativa,  frudtu  aeftivo  ro- 
tundo  feflili  faccharato,  e  viridi  flavefcente.  Berrgamotte 
d'Ete,  Duh.  n.  45.  Summer  Bergamot.  This  is  by 
fome  called  the  Hamden’s  Bergamot.  It  is  a  pretty 
large,  round,  flat  Pear,  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour, 
and  hollowed  a  little  at  both  ends  like  an  Apple ;  the 
flefh  is  melting,  and  the  juice  is  highly  perfumed. 
This  ripens  the  middle  of  feptember. 

32.  Pyrus  ( Bergamot  Autumn)  fativa,  frudtu  autumnal! 
fefiili  faccharato  odorato  e  viridi  flavefcente,  in  ore  li¬ 
quefeente.  Tourn.  Bergamotte  d’ Automne,  Duh.  n.  48. 
t.  21.  the  Autumn  Bergamot.  This  is  a  fmaller  Pear 
than  the  former,  but  is  nearly  or  the  fame  fhape ;  the 
fkin  is  of  a  yellowifh  green,  but  changes  to  a  faint 
red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  melting, 

i  and  its  juice  is  richly  perfumed.  It  is  a  great  bearer, 
ripens  the  end  of  feptember,  and  is  one  of  the  beft 
Pears  of  the  feafon. 

33.  Pyrus  {Swifs  Bergamot )  fativa,  frudtu  autumnali 
turbinato  viridi,  ftriis  fanguineis  diftindta.  Tourn. 
Bergamotte  Suijfe ,  Duh.  n.  47.  t.  20.  the  Swifs  Ber¬ 
gamot.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  rounder  than  either  of 
the  former;  the  fkin  is  tough,  and  of  a  greenifh  co¬ 
lour,  ftriped  with  red  :  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of 
juice,  but  is  not  fo  richly  perfumed  as  either  of  the 
former.  This  ripens  the  end  of  feptember. 

34.  Pyrus  {Beurre  Rouge)  fativa,  frudtu  autumnali  fuavifl- 
fimo,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  Beurre  Rouge,  Duh. 
n.  75,  76.  t.  38,  39.  the  red  Butter  Rear.  It  is  called 
PAtnboife,  and  in  Normandy  Ifambert ;  as  alfo  Beurre 
gris,  i.  e.  the  gray  Butter;  and  Beurre  vert,  i.  e.  the 
green  Butter  Pear.  All  thefe  different  names  of 
Beur res  have  been  occafioned  by  the  difference  of  the 
colours  of  the  fame  fort  of  Pear,  which  is  either  owing 
to  the  different  expofure  where  they  grew,  or  from 
the  ftock,  thofe  upon  the  free  ftocks  being  commonly 
of  a  browner  colour  than  thofe  which  are  upon 
Quince  ftocks,  whence  fome  perfons  have  fuppoled 
them  to  be  different  fruits,  though  in  reality  they  are 
the  fame.  This  is  a  large  long  fruit,  for  the  mofl 
part  of  a  brown  colour.  The  flefh  is  very  melting, 
and  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice.  It  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  odtober,  and,  when  gathered  from  the  tree,  is. 
one  of  the  very  beft  fort  of  Pears  we  have. 

35.  Pyrus  ( Doyenne )  fativa,  frudtu  autumnali  turbi¬ 
nato  feffili  flavefcente,  et  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn. 
Doyenne,  Duh.  n.  81.  t.  43.  the  Dean's  Pear.  It  is 
alfo  called  by  all  the  following  names  ;  Saint  Michel, 
i.  e.  Saint  Michael ;  Beurre  blanc  d’Automne,  i.  e. 
the  white  Autumn  Butter  Pear ;  Poire  de  Neige,  i.  e. 
the  Snow  Pear;  Bonne  Ente,  i.  e.  a  good  Graft;  the 
Carlifle,  and  Valentia.  This  is  a  large  fruit,  in  fhape 
fomewhat  like  the  gray  Beurre,  but  fhorter  and 
founder ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  and,  when  ripe,  changes 
to  a  yellowiflh  colour ,  the  flefh  is  melting,  and  full  of 
juice,  which  is  very  cold,  but  it  will  not  keep  good 
much  more  than  a  week  after  it  is  gathered,  being 
very  fubjedt  to  grow  meally ;  it  is  a  very  indifferent 
fruit.  This  is  a  great  bearer,  and  ripens  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  odtober. 

36.  Pyrus  {Vert e-longue)  fativa,  frudtu  autumnali  longo 
viridique  odorato,  in  ore  liquefeente.  Tourn.  Lee 
Verte-longue ,  Duh.  n.  74.  t.  73.  the  long  green  Pear . 
It  is  alfo  called  Moxiille  bouche  d’Automne,  i.  e.  the 
Autumn  Mouth  water  Pear.  This  is  a  long  fruit, 
which  is  very  green  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh  is  melting, 
and  very  full  of  juice,  which,  if  it  grows  upon  a  dry 
warm  foil,  and  a  free  ftock,  is  very  fugary,  other- 
wife  it  is  but  a  very  indifferent  Pear.  It  ripens  the 
middle  of  odtober,  but  in  fome  years  will  keep  till 
december. 

37.  Pyrus  {Meffire  Jean)  fativa,  frudtu  autumnali  tu- 
berofo  feffili  faccharato,  carne  dura.  Tourn.  Meffire 
Jean  blanc  &  gris,  Duh.  n.  55.  t.  26.  the  white  and 
gray  Monfieur  John.  Thefe,  although  made  two  forts 
of  fruit  by  many  perfons,  are  indubitably  the  fame  ; 
the  difference  of  their  colour  proceeding  from  the 
different  foils  and  fituations  where  they  grow,'  or  the 
ftocks  on  which  they  are  grafted.  This  Pear,  when 
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grafted  on  a  free  flock,  and  planted  on  a  middling 
foil,  neither  too  wet  nor  over  dry,  is  an  excellent 
autumn  Pear;  but  when  it  is  grafted  on  a  Quince 
flock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  flony ;  or  if  planted  on  a 
very  dry  foil,  is  very  apt  to  be  fmall  and  good  for 
little,  unlefs  the  trees  are  watered  in  dry  feafons,  which 
has  rendered  it  lefs  efleemed  by  fome  perfons,  who 
have  not  confidered  the  caufe  of  their  hardnefs ;  for 
when  it  is  rightly  managed,  there  are  not  many  Pears 
in  the  fame  feafon  to  be  compared  with  it.  This  is  a 
large  roundifh  fruit,  the  fkin  is  rough,  and  commonly 
of  a  brown  colour;  the  fdefh  is  breaking,  and  full  of 
a  rich  fugared  juice.  It  ripens  the  end  of  oftober, 
and  will  continue  good  near  a  month. 

38.  Pyrus  ( Mufcat fleuri )  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  glo- 
bofo  ferrugineo,  carne  tenera  fapidiffima.  Tourn. 
Mufcat  fleuri ,  Duh.  n.  4.  the  flowered  Mufcat.  It  is 
alfo  called  Mufcat  a  longue  queiie  d’Automne,  1.  e. 
the  long-ftalked  Mufcat  of  the  Autumn.  This  is 
an  excellent  Pear,  of  a  middling  fize,  and  round ; 
the  Ikin  is  of  a  dark  red  colour the  fiefh  is  very 
tender,  and  of  a  delicate  flavour.  It  ripens  the 'end 
of  October. 

39.  Pyrus  ( Poire  de  Vigne)  i ativa,  fruflu  autumnali  glo- 
bofo  ferrugineo,  carne  vifcida.  Tourn.  Poir  de  Vigne, 
Vigne.  Demoilelle.  Duh.  n.  no.  t.  58.  f.  2.  the  Vine 
Pear.  This  is  a  round  fruit,  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the 
fkin  of  a  dark  red  colour;  the  flefli  is  very  melting, 
and  full  of  a  clammy  juice  ;  the  ftalk  is  very  long  and 
flender.  The  fruit  fhould  be  gathered  before  it  be 
full  ripe,  otherwife  it  grows  meally  and  loon  rots.  It 
ripens  the  end  of  oflober. 

40.  Pyrus  ( Rouffeline )  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  oblongo, 
dilute  rufefcente,  faccharato,  odoratiffimo.  Tourn. 
Poire  Rouffeline,  Duh.  n.  37.  t.  15.  the  Rouffeline  Pear. 

It  is  alfo  called  in  Touraine,  Le  Mufcat  a  longue 
queiie  de  la  fin  d’automne,  i.  e.  the  long-llalked 
Mufcat  of  the  end  of  autumn.  ,  This  is  by  fome 
Englilh  gardeners  called  the  Brute-bonne,  but  that  is 
a  very  different  fruit  from  this.  It  is  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  the  Rouffelet,  but  the  fkin  of  this  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  greenifli  yellow  from  the  fun,  but  the  fide 
next  the  fun  is  of  a  deep  red  colour,  with  fome  fpots 
of  gray ;  the  fiefh  is  very  tender  and  delicate ;  the 
juice  is  very  fweet,  with  an  agreeable  perfume.  It 
ripens  the  middle  of  oclober,  but  mull  not  be  long 
kept,  left  it  rot  in  the  middle. 

41.  P  yrus  ( Pendar )  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  oblongo 
major!  cinereo.  Tourn.  Poire  Pendar,  i.  e.  the  Knave's 
Pear.  This  is  very  like  the  Cafiblette  Pear,  but  is 
fomewhat  larger;  the  fiefh  is  fine  and  tender;  the 
juice  is  very  much  fugared.  It  ripens  the  end  of 
oftober. 

42.  Pyrus  ( Sucre  ’Vert )  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  turbi- 
nato  tuberofo  viridi  faccharato,  in  ore  liquefcente. 
Tourn.  Sucre  vert,  Duh,  n.  68.  t.  34.  the  green  Sugar 
Pear.  This’Pear  is  fhaped  like  the  Winter  Thorn, 
but  is  fmaller ;  the  fkin  is  very  fmooth  and  green  ; 
the  flefli  is  very  buttery;  the  juice  is  fugared,  and  of 
an  agreeable  flavour ;  but  it  is  fometimes  fubjeft  to 
be  ttony  in  the  middle,  efpecially  if  grafted  on  a 
Quince  flock. 

43.  Pyrus  ( Marquife )  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  tuberofo 
fefffli,  e  viridi  Havefcente,  maculis  nigris  confperfo, 
carne  tenera  faccharata.  Tourn.  La  Marquife,  Duh. 
m  93.  t.  49.  the  Marchionefs' s  Pear.  This  is  often  of 
two  different  Drapes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  where  they  are  planted ;  for  when  the  foil  is  dry, 
the  fruit  very  much  refembles  a  fine  Blanquet;  but 
when  the  foil  is  very  rich  and  moifl,  it  grows  much 
larger.  It  is  a  well-fhaped  Pear,  flat  at  the  top;  the 
eye  is  fmall  and  hollowed  ;  the  Ikin  is  of  a  greenifh 
yellow,  a  little  inclining  to  red  on  the  fide  next  the 
inn.  If  this  Pear  does  not  change  yellow  in  ripening 
it  is  feldom  good  ;  but  if  it  does,  the  flefli  will  be 
tender  and  delicate,  very  full  ofjuice,  which  is  fugared. 

■  It  ripens  the  beginning  of  november. ' 

44.  Pyrus  {Chat -brule')  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali,  oblongo, 
partim  albido,  partim  rufefcente.  The  Chat -brule , 
Duh,  n.  1 16.  the  Burnt  Cat.  It  is  alfo  called  Pucelle 
de  Xaintogne,  i.  e.  the  Virgin  of  Xaintogne.  This 
is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  fhaped  much  like  the  Martin 
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Sec,  but  differs  from  it  in  colour,  this  being  of  a  paid 
colour  on  one  fide,  but  of  a  dark  brown  on  the  other  ; 
the  fkin  is  fmooth  ;  the  flefli  is  tender,  but  dry,  and, 
if  kept  a  fliort  time,  is  apt  to  grow  meally.  It  is  in 
eating  the  beginning  of  november. 

45.  Pyrus  ( Befideri )  fativa,  fruflu  autumnali  globofa 
fefffli,  ex  albido  flavefeente.  Le  Bezi  d'Hery,  Duh. 
n.  23.  It  is  fo  called  from  Heri,  which  is  a  fore  ft  in 
Bretagne,  between  Rennes  and  Nantes,  where  this 
Pear  was  found.  This  is  a  middle-fized  round  Pear, 
of  a  pale  green,  inclining  to  a’yellowifh  colour;  the 
ftalk  is  Very  long  and  flender  ;  the  flefli  is  dry,  and 
but  very  indifferent  for  eating,  but  it  bakes  well.  It 
ripens  the  middle  of  november. 

46.  Pyrus  {Crafane)  fativa,  fruflu  brum ali  fefffli,  e  viridi 
flavefeente,  maculato,  utrinque  umbilicato,  in  ore  li¬ 
quefcente.  Tourn.  The  Crafanne,  or  Bergamotte  Cra- 
fanne,  Duh.  n.  49.  t.  22.  It  is  alfo  called  Buerrc 
Plat,  i.  e.  the  flat  Butter  Pear.  This  is  a  middle- 
fized  Pear,  hollowed  at  the  crown  like  an  Apple  ;  the 
ftalk  is  very  long  and  crooked ;  the  fkin  is  rough,  of 
a  greenifli  yellow  colour  when  ripe,  covered  over  with 
a  ruffet  coat ;  the  flefli  is  extremely  tender  and  but¬ 
tery,  and  is  full  of  a  rich  fugary  juice,  and  is  the  very 
beft  Pear  of  the  feafon.  This  is  in  eating  the  middle 
of  november, 

47.  Pyrus  {Dauphinc)  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  turbinato 
fefffli  flavefeente  faccharato  odorato,  in  ore  liquefcente. 
Tourn.  Lanfac  oil  la  Dauphlne,  Duh.  n.  109.  t.  57. 
the  Lanfac  or  Dauphine  Pear.  T  his  Pear  is  com¬ 
monly  about  the  fize  of  a  Bergamot,  or  a  roundifh 
figure,  flat  towards  the  head,  but  a  little  produced 
towards  the  ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  imeoth,  and  of  a  yel-' 
lowifli  green  colour;  the  flefli  is  yellow,  tender,  and 
melting  ;  the  juice  is  fugared,  and  a  little  perfumed  ; 
the  eye  is  very  large,  as  is  alfo  the  flower,  and  the 
ftalk  is  long  and  ftraight.  When  this  Pear  is  upon 
a  free  flock,  and  planted  on  a  good  foil,  it  is  one 
of  the  beft  fruits  of  the  leafon ;  but  when  it  is  on 
a  Quince  flock,  or  upon  a  very  dry  foil,  the  fruit 
will  be  fmall,  flony,  and  worth  little.  It  ripens  the 
end  of  november. 

48.  Pyrus  {Martin  Sec )  fativa,  fruflu  brurtiali  oblongo, 
partim  intense,  partim  dilute  ferrugineo,  faccharato, 
odorato.  Tourn.  Martin  Sec,  Duh.  n.  36.  t.  14.  the 
Dry  Martin.  This  is  fometimes  called  the  Dry 
Martin  of  Champagne,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  another 
Dry  Martin  of  Burgundy.  This  Pear  is  almoft  like 
the  Rouffelet  in  fhape  and  colour,  which  has  occa- 
fioned  fome  perfons  to  give  it  the  name  of  Winter 
Ruffelet.  It  is  an  oblong  Pear,  whofe  fkin  is  of  .a 
deep  ruffet  colour  on  one  fide,  but  the  other  fide  is 
inclining  to  a  red  ;  the  fiefh  is  breaking  and  fine  ;  the 
juice  is  fugared,  with  a  little  perfume,  and  if  grafted 
on  a  free  flock,  is  an  excellent  Pear,  but  if  it  be  on  a 
Quince  flock,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  flony.  It  is  in 
eating  the  end  of  november,  but  if  permitted  to 
hang  the  full  time  on  the  tree,  will  keep  good  two 
months. 

49.  Pyrus  ( Bigarrade )  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  magno 
fefffli,  e  cinereo  flavefeente.  Tourn.  La  Villaine 
d’ Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Poire  Tulipee,  i.  e.  the 
Tulip  Pear,  and  Bigarrade,  i.  e.  the  Great  Orange. 
This  is  a  large  round  Pear,  with  a  v£ry  long  flender 
ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  the  flefli 
is  breaking,  but  not  very  full  of  juice,  i  his  is  in 
eating  the  end  of  november. 

50.  Pyrus  {Poire  de  gros  queue )  fativa,  fruflu  brumali 
flavefeente  odoratiflimo,  pediculo  craffori.  Tourn. 
Poire  de  gros  queiie,  i.  e.  the  large  ftalked  Pear.  This 
is  a  large  roundifh  Pear,  with  a  yellow  fkin  ;  the  ftalk 
is  very  thick,  from  whence  it  had  the  name  ;  the  fiefh 
is  breaking  and  dry,  and  has  a  very  mufky  flavour ; 
but  it  is  apt  to  be  flony,  efpecially  if  it  be  planted  in 
a  dry  foil,  or  grafted  on  a  Quince-flock,  as  are  molt 
of  the  perfumed  Pears. 

51.  Pyrus  {Amadote)  fativa,  fruflu  brumali  turbinato 
rufefcente  odorato.  U Amadote,  i.  e.  the  Amadot  Pear. 
This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  fomewhat  long,  but  flat 
at  the  top  ;  the  fkin  is  generally  rough,  and  of 
ruffet  colour ;  the  flefli  is  dry  and  high-flavoured,  if 
grafted  on  a  free  flock.  .The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
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generally  thorny,  and  is  efteemed  the  beft  fort  of 
Pear  for  docks  to  graft  the  melting  Pears  upon,  be- 
caufe  it  gives  them  fome  of  their  fine  mufky  flavour. 
It  is  in  eating  the  beginning  of  december,  but  will 
keep  good  fix  weeks. 

52.  Pyrus  ( Bouvar )  fativa,  frutlu  brumali,  globofo, 
dilute  virente,  tuberofo,  punclato,  in  ore  liquefcente. 
Tourn.  Petit  Oin ,  i.  e.  Little  Lard  Pear.  It  is  alfo 
called  Bouvar  and  Roufette  d’Anjou,  i.  e.  the  Ruffet 
of  Anjou ;  and  Amadont,  and  Merveille  d’Hyver, 
i.  e.  the  Wonder  of  the  Winter.  This  Pear  is  of 
the  fize  and  fbape  of  the  Ambret  or  Lefchaflerie, 
but  the  fkin  is  of  a  clear  green  colour,  and  a  little 
fpotted ;  the  ftalk  is  pretty  long  and  flender ;  the 
eye  is  large,  and  deeply  hollowed ;  the  fiefh  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fine,  and  melting;  the  juice  is  much  fugared, 
and  has  an  agreeable  mufky  flavour.  It  is  in  eating 
the  middle  of  December,  and  is  efteemed  one  of  the 
beft  fruits  in  that  feafon.  This  is  better  on  a  free 
flock  than  upon  the  Quince. 

53.  Pyrus  ( Louifebonne )  fativa,  frudlu  brumali,  longo, 
e  viridi  albicante,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Louije- 
bcnne ,  Duh.  97.  t.  53.  This  Pear  is  fhaped  fome¬ 
what  like  the  St.  Germain,  or  the  Autumn  Verte- 
longue,  but  is  not  quite  fo  much  pointed;  the  ftalk 
is  very  fhort,  fiefhy,  and  fomewhat  bent;  the  eye 
and  the  flower  are  fmall ;  the  fkin  is  very  fmooth ; 
the  colour  is  green,  inclining  to  a  pale  colour  when 
ripe  ;  the  fiefh  is  extremely  tender  and  full  of  juice, 
which  is  very  fweet,  efpecially  when  it  grows  upon  a 
dry  foil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  be  very  large  and  ill 
tailed.  It  is  in  eating  the  beginning  of  december. 

54.  Pyrus  ( Colmar )  fativa,  fructu  brumali,  tuberofo,  e 
viridi  flavefcente,  punclato,  faccharato.  Tourn.  Poire 
de  Colmar ,  i.  e.  the  Colmar  Pear.  It  is  alfo  called 
Poire  Manne,  the  Manna  Pear,  and  Bergamotte  tar¬ 
dive,  the  late  Bergamot.  Colmart  Poire  Manne. 
Duh.  n.  94.  t.  50.  This  Pear  is  fomewhat  like  a 
Boncretien  in  fhape,  but  the  head  is  flat ;  the  eye  is 
large,  and  deeply  hollowed;  the  middle  is  larger 
than  the  head,  and  is  Hoped  toward  the  ftalk,  which 
is  fhort,  large,  and  a  little  bent;  the  fkin  is  green, 
with  a  few  yellowifh  fpots,  but  is  fometimes  a  little 
coloured  on  the  fide  next  the  fun ;  the  fiefh  is  very 
tender,  and  the  juice  is  greatly  fugared.  It  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  the  latter  end  of  december,  but  will  often  keep 
good  till  the  end  of  january,  and  is  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  fruits  of  that  feafon. 

55.  Pyrus  (Z/ EJchaJJ'erie)  fativa,  frudlu  brumali,  glo¬ 
bofo,  citriformi,  flavefcente,  pun&ato,  in  ore  liquef¬ 
cente,  faccharato,  odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  L’EjchaJ- 

Jerie.  It  is  alfo  called  Vertelongue  d’Hyver,  i.  e. 
the  Winter  long  green  Pear,  and  Befideri  Landri, 
1.  e.  the  Landry  Wilding.  Echaffery.  Bezi  de  Chaf- 
fery,  Duh.  n.  66.  t.  32.  This  Pear  is  fhaped  like  a 
Citron ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  green  colour, 
with  fome  fpots  while  it  hangs  on  the  tree,  but  as  it 
ripens  it  becomes  of  a  yellowifh  colour;  the  ftalk  is 
ftraight  and  long;  the  eye  is  fmall,  and  not  hollowed; 
the  fiefh  is  melting,  and  buttery ;  the  juice  is  fugared, 
with  a  iittle  perfume.  It  is  in  eating  the  latter  end  of 
december. 

56.  Pyrus  ( Virgouleuje)  fativa,  fructu  brumali  longo, 
e  vii idi  flaveicente,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccharato. 
Tourn.  Le  Virgoule,  or  La  Virguleufe,  Duh.  n.  95! 
t.  3 1 .  It  is  aho  called  Bujaleuf,  and  Chambrette  ; 
and  Poire  de  Glace,  i.  e.  the  Ice  Pear  in  Gafcoigne- 
but  it  is  called  Virgoule,  from  a  village  of  that  name 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Leonard  in  Limoufin, 
where  it  was  raifed  and  fent  to  Paris  by  the  Marquis 
or  Chambret.  ft  his  Pear  is  large,  long,  and  of  a 
gieen  colour,  inclining  to  yellow  as  it  ripens;  the 
fcalk  is  fhort,  fiefhy,  and  a  little  bent;  the  eye  is  of 
a  middling  fize,  and  a  little  hollowed ;  the  fkin  is 
veiy  fmooth,  and  fometimes  a  little  coloured  to¬ 
wards  the  fun.;  the  fiefh  is  melting,  and  full  of  a 
rich  juice.  It  is  in  eating  the  latter  end  of  december, 
and  will  continue  good  till  the  end  of  january,  and 
is  elieemed  one  of  the  beft  fruits  of  the  feafon; 
but  the  treu  is  very  apt  to  produce  vigorous  fhoots, 
and  the  bloffoms  being  generally  produced  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  part  of  the  fhoot,  when  they  are  lhortened, 
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the  fruit  will  be  entirely  cut  away,  which  is  the  reafon 
it  is  condemned  as  a  bad  bearer;  but  when  it  is 
grafted  on  a  free  flock,  it  ought  to  be  allowed  at 
Jeaft  forty  feet  to  fpread ;  and  if  upon  a  Quince 
flock,  it  fhould  be  allowed  upwards  of  thirty  feet, 
and  the  branches  trained  in  againft  the  efpalier  or 
wall,  at  full  length,  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  as  they 
are  produced,  Where  this  tree  is  thus  treated,  it 
will  bear  very  plentifully,  and  the  fruit  will  be  good. 

57.  Pyrus  ( Ambrette )  fativa  fpinofa,  fructu  globofo, 
feflili,  ferrugineo,  in  ore  liqudfeente,  faccharato, 
odoratiffimo.  Tourn.  Ambrette ,  Duh.  n.  65.  t.  31. 
This  is  fo  called  from  its  mufky  flavour,  which  re- 
fembles  the  fmell  of  the  Sweet  Sultan  Flower,  which 
is  called  Ambrette  in  France.  This  Pear  is  like  the 
Lefchaflerie  in  fbape,  but  is  of  a  ruffet  colour;  the 
eye  is  larger,  and  more  hollowed ;  the  flefh  is  melt¬ 
ing,  and  the  juice  is  richly  fugared  and  perfumed ; 
the  feeds  are  large  and  black,  and  the  cells  in  which 
they  are  lodged  are  very  large;  the  wood  is  very 
thorny,  efpecially  when  grafted  on  free  flocks.  The 
fruit  is  in  eating  the  latter  end  of  december,  and  con¬ 
tinues  good  till  the  latter  end  of  january,  and  is 
efteemed  a  very  good  fruit  by  moft  people. 

58.  Pyrus  ( Epine  d'Hyver)  fativa,  fructu  brumali,  mag- 
no,  pyramidato,  albido,  in  ore  liquefcente,  faccha¬ 
rato,  odorato.  Tourn.  Epine  d’Hiver ,  Duh.  n.  64. 
t.  44.  f.  3.  Winter-thorn  Pear.  This  is  a  large  fine 
Pear,  nearly  of  a  pyramidal  figure;  the  fkin  is 
fmooth,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  inclining  to 
yellow  as  it  ripens ;  the  ftalk  is  fhort  and  flender ; 
the  fiefh  is  melting  and  buttery;  the  juice  is  very 
fweet,  and  in  a  dry  feafon,  is  highly  perfumed;  but 
when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  or  the  feafon  proves 
wet,  it  is  very  infipid,  fo  that  it  fhould  never  be 
planted  on  a  ftrong  foil.  It  ripens  the  end  of  de¬ 
cember,  and  will  continue  good  two  months. 

59*  Pyrus  ( Saint  Germain)  fativa,  frudlu  brumali  longo, 
e  viridi  flavefcente,  in  ore  liquefcente.  Tourn.  Saint 
Germain ,  Duh.  n.  96.  t.  52.  the  St.  Germain  Pear . 
It  is  alfo  called  Inconniie  Ja  Fare,  i.  e.  the  Unknown 
of  La  Fare ;  it  being  firft  difeovered  upon  the  banks 
of  a  river  which  is  called  by  that  name,  in  the  pa- 
rifh  of  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  large  long  Pear,  of 
a  yellowifh  green  colour  when  ripe ;  the  flefh  is 
melting,  and  very  full  of  juice,  which  in  a  dry  fea¬ 
fon,  or  if  planted  on  a  warm  dry  foil,  is  very  fweet; 
but  when  it  is  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  the  juice  is 
very  apt  to  be  harfh  and  auftere,  which  renders  it 
lefs  efteemed  by  fome  p'erfons,  though  in  general  it  is 
greatly  valued.  This  is  in  eating  from  the  end  of 
december  till  february, 

60.  Pyrus  {Saint  Auft in)  fativa,  fru£tu  brumali  tuberofo 
fubacido  flavefcente  punftato.  Tourn.  Saint  Au~ 
guftin,  Duh.  n.  99.  t.  58.  f.  3.  This  is  about  the 
fize  of  a  middling  Virgoule  Pear,  but  is  fomewhat 
fhorter  and  fienderer  near  the  ftalk  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a 
fine  Citron  colour,  fpotted  with  red  on  the  fide  next 
the  fun  ;  the  flefh  is  tender,  but  not  buttery,  and  is 
pretty  full  of  juice,  which  is  often  a  little  fharp,  and 
to  fome  perfons  is  difagreeable,  but  others  value  it  on 
that  account.  This  is  in  eating  in  december,  and 
will  continue  good  two  months. 

61.  Pyrus  {Boncretien  d' EJpagnc)  fativa,  fructu  brumali 
pyramidato,  partim  purpureo,  punctis  nigris  con^ 
fperfo,  flavefcente.  Tourn.  Boncretien  d’EJpagne, 
Duh.  n.  89;  t.  46.  the  Spanijh  Boncretien.  This  is  a 
large  Pear,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  of  a  fine  red  or 
purple  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  and  full  of 
fmall  black  fpots ;  the  other  fide  is  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  when  it  is  on  a 
light  rich  foil,  and  grafted  on  a  free  flock,  its  juice 
is  very  fiveet.  It  ripens  in  the  end  of  december, 
and  will  continue  good  a  month  or  fix  weeks.  If 
this  be-  grafted  on  a  Quince  flock,  it  is  very  apt  to 
be  dry  and  ftony.  This  is  a  very  good  fruit  for 
baking. 

6  2.  Pyrus  ( Poire  de  Livre)  fativa,  frutftu  brumali,  mag- 
no,  oblongo,  turbinato,  ferrugineo,  utrinque  umbi- 
licato.  Tourn.  Poire  de,  Livre ,  Duh.  n.  104.  the 
Pound  Pear .  It  is  alfo  called  Gros  Ratteau  Gris,  the 
gray  rake  Pear;  and  Poire  d’Amour.  In  England 
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this  is  called  Parkinfon’s  Warden,  or  the  black  Pear 
of  Worcefter.  This  is  a  very  large  Pear,  and  com¬ 
monly  weighs  a  pound  or  more ;  the  fkin  is  rough, 
and  of  an  obfcure  red  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun, 
but  fomewhat  paler  on  the  other  fide ;  the  ftalk  is 
very  fhort,  and  the  eye  is  greatly  hollowed.  This  is 
not  fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  or  flews  exceeding  well, 
and  is  in  feafon  from  december  to  march. 

63.  Pyrus  ( Befi  de  Caffoy )  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  parvo 
flavefcente,  maculis  rubris  confperfo.  Tourn.  Befi  de 
Caffoy ,  i.  e.  the  Wilding  of  Caffoy ,  a  foreft  in  Bre¬ 
tagne,  where  it  was  difcovered,  and  pafies  under  the 
name  of  Rouffet  d’Anjou.  It  is  alfo  called  Petit 
Beurre  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  Small  Winter  Butter  Pear. 
Bezy  de  Caiffoy;  or,  Rouflette  d’Anjou,  Duh.  n.  59. 
t.  29.  This  is  a  fmall  oblong  Pear,  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  fpotted  with  red ;  the  flefh  is  melting,  and 
the  juice  is  very  rich.  It  is  in  eating  in  december 
and  january.  This  is  a  prodigious  bearer,  and  com¬ 
monly  produces  its  fruit  in  large  clufters,  provided 
it  be  not  too  much  pruned ;  for  it  generally  produces 
its  blofibm-buds  at  the  extremity  of  its  fhoots,  which 
if  fhortened,  the  fruit  would  be  cut  away.  There 
was  a  tree  of  this  kind  in  the  gardens  of  Camden- 
houfe  near  Kenfington,  which  generally  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit. 

64.  Pyrus  (. Martin-fire )  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  turbi- 
nato  inaequali,  ventre  tumido,  partim  purpureo,  par- 
tim  flavefcente.  Tourn.  Ronville.  It  is  alfo  called 
Hocrenaille  and  Martin-fire,  i.  e.  the  Lord  Martin 
Pear.  Martin-fire  Ronville,  Duh.  n.  30.  t.  19.  f.  5. 
This  Pear  is  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  large 
Rouffelet;  the  eye  is  of  a  middling  fize,  and  hol¬ 
lowed  a  little  ;  the  middle  of  the  Pear  is  generally 
Iwelled  more  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  but  is 
equally  extended  towards  the  ftalk ;  the  fkin  is  very 
fmooth  and  foft,  and  is  of  a  lively  red  colour  next 
the  fun,  but  on  the  other  fide  it  changes  yellow  as  it 
ripens.  The  flefh  is  breaking  and  full  of  juice, 
which  is  very  fweet  and  a  little  perfumed ;  but  if 
grafted  on  a  Quince  flock,  is  very,  apt  to  be  fmall 
and  ftony. 

Pyrus  ( Citron  d'Hyver )  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  citri- 
formi  flavefcente  duro  mofchato  odoratiflimo.  Tourn. 
Citron  d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Winter  Citron  Pear.  It  is 
alfo  called  the  Mufk  Orange  Pear,  in  fome  places. 
This  is  a  pretty  large  Pear,  in  fhape  and  colour  very 
like  an  Orange  or  Citron,  from  whence  it  had  its 
name.  The  flefh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  very  fubjeft 
to  be  ftony,  for  which  reafons  it  is  not  valued  as  an 
eating  Pear,  but  will  bake  very  well.  It  is  in  feafon 
from  december  to  march* 

66.  Pyr.us  ( Rouffelet  d'Hiver)  fativa,  fruftu  brumali 
oblongo,  e  viridi  flavefcente,  faccharato,  faporis  auf- 
teri.  Tourn.  Rouffelet  d'Hiver,  Duh.  n.  31.  t.  19. 
f.  2.  the  Winter  Ruffelet.  This  is  by  fome  fuppofed 
to  be  the  fame  Pear  as  is  called  the  Dry  Martin,  but 
it  is  very  different  from  that  in  feveral  particulars. 
The  colour  of  this  is  a  greenifh  yellow,  inclining  to 
brown ;  the  ftalk  is  long  and  flender,  and  the  flefh  is 
buttery  and  melting,  and  generally  full  of  juice, 
which  is  very  fweet,  but  the  fkin  is  apt  to  contain  an 
auftcre  juice,  fo  that  if  it  be  not  pared,  it  is  apt  to  be 
difagreeable  to  many  perfons  palates.  It  is  in  eating 
in  january  and  february. 

67.  Pyrus  ( Port  ail )  fativa  Piftavienfis,  fruiftu  brumali 
globofo  feffili  faccharato  odorato.  Tourn.  Poir  Por- 
tail.  This  Pear  was  difcovered  in  the  province  of 
Poiftou,  where  it  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  they 
preferred  it  to  moft  other  fruit,  though  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  moft  curious  judges,  it  does  not  deferve 
the  great  charafter  which  is  given  to  it;  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  it  proves  good  for  eating,  being  generally 
dry,  ftony,  and  hard,  unlefs  in  extraordinary  feafons, 
and  upon  a  very  good  foil.  This  mult  always  be 
grafted  on  a  free  flock,  and  fhould  be  planted  on  a 
light  rich  foil ;  and  in  very  dry  feafons  the  trees 
fhould  be  watered,  otherwife  the  fruit  will  be  ftony. 
It  is  in  feafon  from  january  to  march,  and  bakes  well. 

62.  Pyrus  ( France-real )  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  magno 
globofo  flavefcente,  punftis  rufis  confperfo.  Tourn. 
France  real ,  Duh.  n.  6.  It  is  alfo  called  Fin-or 
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d’Hyver,  i.  e.  the  Golden  End  of  Winter.  This  is 
a  very  large  Pear,  almoft  of  a  globular  figure ;  the 
fkin  is  yellow,  fpotted  with  red;  and  the  ftalk  is 
fhort.  The  flefh  of  this  Pear  is  dry,  and  very  apt 
to  be  ftony,  but  it  bakes  exceeding  well,  and  conti¬ 
nues  good  from  january  till  march. 

69.  Pyrus  ( Eafter  Bergamot)  fativa  fruiftu,  brumali  tur- 
binato  feffili  fubacido  flavefcente,  punftis  afperioribus 
confperfo.  Tourn .  Bergamotte  Bugi.  It  is  alfo  called 
Bergamotte  de  Paque,  the  Eafter  Bergamot.  Duh. 
n.  52.  t.  24.  It  is  a  large  Pear,  almoft  round,  but 
is  a  little  produced  in  length  towards  the  ftalk ; 
the  eye  is  flat  and  the  fkin  is  green,  having  many 
rough  protuberances  like  fpots  difperfed  all  over, 
but,  as  it  ripens,  becomes  yellowifh ;  the  flefh  is 
breaking,  and  in  a  good  feafon  the  juice  is  fweet ; 
but  it  muft  have  a  free  flock,  a  fouth-eaft  wall,  and 
a  good  foil,  otherwife  it  is  apt  to  be  ftony  and  auftere. 

It  is  in  eating  from  february  till  april. 

70.  Pyrus  ( Mufcat  of  Germany )  Mufcat  d’Alleman, 
Duh.  n.  72.  t.  36.  This  is  an  excellent  Pear,  more 
long  than  round,  of  the  fhape  of  the  Winter-royal, 
but  is  lefs  toward  the  eye,  and  is  more  ruffet,  and 
of  a  red  colour  next  the  fun;' it  is  buttery,  melting, 
and  a  little  mufky.  This  is  in  eating  in  march,  april, 
and  fometimes  in  may,  if  it  is  well  preferved. 

71.  Pyrus  Bergamotte  de  Hollands,  or  d' Alen^on.  Amo- 
felle.  Duh.  n.  53.  t.  25.  It  is  large  and  round,  of 
the  fhape  of  the  ordinary  Bergamot,  The  colour  is 
greenifh,  the  flefh  is  half  buttery  and  tender,  the 
juice  is  highly  flavoured.  This  is  a  very  good  Pear, 
and  will  keep  till  april. 

72.  Pyrus  ( Naples )  Duh.  n*  107.  t.  56.  This  is  a 
pretty  large,  long,  greenifh  Pear ;  the  flefh  is  half 
breaking ;  the  juice  is  fweet,  and  a  little  vinous.  It' 
is  in  eating  in  march.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  this 
Pear  is  not  in  fome  places  taken  for  a  Saint  Germain, 
for  there  is  a  Pear  in  fome  gardens,  very  like  the 
Saint  Germain,  which  will  keep  till  april,  and  this 
Pear  agrees  with  the  charafters  of  that.  It  is  called 
in  England  the  Eafter  St.  Germain. 

73.  Pyrus  (Boner  etien  d'Hiver)  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali 
magno  pyramidato,  e  flavo  nonnihil  rubente*  Tourn. 
Boner etien  d’Hyver,  Duh.  n.  87.  t.  45.  the  Winter 
Boncretien  Pear.  This  Pear  is  very  large  and  long, 
of  a  pyramidal  figure ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  yellowifh 
colour,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  inclines  to  a  foft 
red ;  the  flefh  is  tender  and  breaking,  and  is  very 
full  of  rich  fugared  juice.  This  is  efteemed  in 
France  one  of  the  befi  winter  Pears,  but  in  England 
it  is  feldom  fo  good ;  though  I  am  fully  fatisfied,  if 
it  were  grafted  on  a  free  frock,  and  planted  in  a 
good  foil,  againft  a  wall  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  the  branches  trained  at  full  length,  it  might  be 
rendered  more  acceptable  than  it  is  at  prefent  in 
England. 

74.  Pyrus  ( Catillac )  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  magno,  cy~ 
doniae  facie,  partim  flavo,  partim  purpureo.  Tourn. 
Catillac,  Duh.  n.  102.  t.  58.  f.  4.  This  is  a  large 
Pear,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  a  Quince ;  the  fkin  is 
for  the  moft  part  of  a  yellow  colour,  but  changes 
to  a  deep  red  on  the  fide  next  the  fun ;  the  flefh  is 
hard,  and  the  juice  auftere,  but  it  is  a  very  good 
fruit  for  baking,  and  being  a  plentiful  bearer,  de- 
ferves  a  place  in  every  good  colleftion  of  fruit..;  It 
will  be  good  from  Chriftmas  to  april,  or  longerv-  '" 

75.  Pyrus  ( P  aft  or  ale )  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  oblongo 
flavefcente,  punftis  rubris  confpetfo.  La  P aft or  ale, 
Mufette  d'automne.  Duh.  n.  100.  t.  55.  This  Pear 
is  of  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  fine  Rouffelet;  the  ftalk 
is  fhort  and  crooked;  the  fldn  is  fomewhat  rough,  of  a 
yellowifh  colour,  fpotted  with  red ;  the  flefh  is  tender 
and  buttery,  and  when  it  grows  on  a  dry  foil,  the 
juice  is  very  fweet;  but  on  a  wet  foil,  or  in  moift 
years,  it  is  fubjeft  to  have  an  auftere  tafte.  This 
Pear  is  in  eating  in  february  and  march. 

76.  Pyrus  (Double  Fleur)  fativa,  fruiftu  brumali  feffili, 
partim  flavefcente,  partim  purpurafeente.  Tourn. 
La  Double  Fleur,  Duh.  n.  58.  t.  28.  the  double-flow - 
ering  Pear.  This  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  flowers 
have  a  double  range  of  petals  or  leaves.  It  is  a  large 
fhort  Pear;  the  ftalk  is  long  and  ftraight;  the  flan 
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is  very  fmooth,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  but  the 
fide  next  the  fun  is  commonly  of  a  fine  red  or  purple 
colour.  This  is  by  fome  efleemed  for  eating,  but  it 
is  generally  too  auftere  in  this  country  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  It  is  the  belt  Pear  in  the  world  for  baking  or 
compofts.  It  is  good  from  february  to  may. 

77*  Pyrus  '{Saint  Martial )  fativa,  fruftu  brumali  ob- 
longo,  partim  flavefcente,  partim  ptirpurafcente. 
Saint  Martial.  It  is  alio  called  in  fome  places  Poire 
Angelique,  i.  e.  the  Angelic  Pear ;  and  in  the  fouth 
of  France,  Poire  douce.  Angelique  de  Rome.  Duh. 
n.  108.  This  Pear  is  oblong,  in  fhape  like  the 
Boncretien,  but  not  fo  large,  and  a  little  flatter  at  the 
crown ;  it  has  a  very  long  ftalk ;  the  fkin  is  fmooth 
and  yellowifh,  but  on  the  fide  next  the  fun  it  turns  to 
a  purplifh  colour  ;  the  flefh  is  tender  and  buttery, 
and  the  juice  is  very  fweet.  This  is  in  eating  in 
february  and  march. 

7S.  Pyrus  ( Befi  Chaumontelle)  fativa,  fruftu  brumali 
oblongo,  partim  albido,  partim  purpureo  odorato, 
faccharato.  La  Poire  de  Chaumontelle ,  or  Bezi  de 
Chaumontelle ,  or  Beurre  d'hiver,  Duh.  11.  78.  t.  40. 
This  Pear  is  in  fhape  fomewhat  like  the  Autumn 
Beurre,  but  is  flatter  at  the  crown  ;  the  fkin  is  a  little 
rough,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  but  turns  to  a  pur¬ 
plifh  colour  next  the  fun ;  the  fiefli  is  melting ;  the 
juice  is  very  rich,  and  a  little  perfumed.  It  is  in  eat¬ 
ing  from  november  to  january,  and  is  efleemed  by 
fome. as  the  belt  late  Pear  yet  known. 

79.  Pyrus  {Carmelite')  fativa,  fructu  brumali  globofo 
feffili  cinereo  maculis  amplis  oblcurioribus  confperfo. 
Tourn.  Carmelite.  This  is  a  middle-fized  Pear,  of 
a  roundilh  form ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  gray  colour  on  one 
fide,  but  is  inclining  to  a  red  on  the  other,  having 
fome  broad  fpots  of  a  dark  colour  all  over ;  the  flefh 
is  commonly'  hard  and  dry,  fo  that  it  is  not  very  much 
efleemed.  It  is  in  leafon  in  march. 

80.  Pyrus  {Union)  fativa,  frudlu  brumali  maximo  py- 
ramidato,  dilute  virente.  The  Union  Pear ,  otherwife 
'called  Dr.  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  This  is  a  very 
large  long  Pear,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  but  the  fide 
next  the  fun  fometimes  changes  to  a  red  as  it  ripens. 
This  is  not  fit  for  eating,  but  bakes  very  well;  and 
being  a  great  bearer,  and  a  very  large  fruit,  deferves 
a  place  in  every  good  collection.  It  is  in  leafon  from 
Chriftmas  to  april. 

There  are  many  other  forts  of  Pears,  which  are  ftill 
continued  in  fome  old  gardens;  but  as  thofe  here 
mentioned  are  the  beft  forts  known  at  prefent,  it 
would  be  needlefs  to  enumerate  a  great  quantity  of 
ordinary  fruit ;  fince  every  one  who  intends  to  plant 
fruit-trees,  would  rather  chufie  thofe  which  are  the 
moft  valued,  the  expence  and  trouble  being  the  fame 
for  a  bad  fort  of  fruit  as  a  good  one.  Indeed  I  have 
inferted  many  more  than  are  really  worth  planting,  in 

••  order  to  pleafe  fuch  who  are  fond  of  great  variety ; 
but  whoever  has  a  mind  to  make  choice  of  fuch  only 
as  are  good,  may  eafily  diftinguifh  them,  by  attend¬ 
ing  to  the  account  given  of  each  fort,  and  hereby 
every  perfon  is  at  liberty  to  pleafe  himfelf;  for  it  is 
not  every  one  who  prefers  a  Beurre  Pear,  though  that 
is  generally  efleemed  the  very  beft  in  its  proper  fea- 
ion ;  tue  1  e  are  fome  who  admire  the  Meflire  Jean, 
for  the  firmnefs  of  its  flefh,  which  to  others  is  a  great 
objection-againft  it;  and  as  fome  efteem  the  breaking, 
and  others  the  melting  Pears,  I  have  diftinguifh?d 
them  by  their  defcriptions  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every 
one  may  make  choice  of  the  kinds  of  fruit  which  are 
agreeable  to  their  palate ;  and  the  different  feufons  in 
which  each  kind  is  in  eating,  being  exhibited  (allow¬ 
ing  a  little  for  the  difference  of  feafons,  which  are 
earlier  fome  years  than  others)  it  is  not  very  difficult 
for  a  perfon  to  make  a  colleftion  of  good  Pears  to 
lucceed  each  other  throughout  the  feafon  of  thele 
fruits,  both  for  eating  and  bakino-. 

The  time  of  each  fruit  ripening,  as  here  fet  down, 
is  taken  at  a  medium  for  feven  years,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  London,  where  all  forts  of  fruit  gene¬ 
rally  ripen  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  in 
almoft  any  part  of  England;  and  it  is  very  obvious  to 
every  perfon  who  will  attend  to  the  culture  of  fruit- 
trees,  that  their  time  of  ripening  is  accelerated  by 
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long  cultivation  ;  ' for  many  of  the  forts  of  Pears', 
which  fome  years  paft  rarely  became  ripe  in  England, 
unlefs  they  grew  againft  the  beft  afpebted  walls,  are 
now  found  to  ripen  extremely  well  on  efpaJiers  and. 
dwarfs  ;  and  thofe  Pears  which  feldom  were  in  eating 
till  january,  are  ripe  two  months  earlier.  There  is 
alfo  a  very  great  difference  in  their  time  of  ripening 
in  different  feafons,  for  I  have  known  the  fruit  of  a 
Pear-tree  in  one  year  all  ripe  and  gone  by  the  middle 
of  odtober,  and  the  very  next  year  the  fruit  of  the. 
fame  tree  has  not  been  fit  to  eat  till  the  end  of  decem- 
ber,  fo  that  allowance  fhould  be  made  for  thefe  acci¬ 
dents.  The  Befi  de  Chaumontelle  Pear,  about  forty 
years  paft,  was  ieldom  fit  to  eat  before  february,  and 
has  continued  good  till  the.  middle  of  april,  but  now 
this  Pear  is  commonly  ripe  in  november;  and  when 
it  is  planted  on  a  warm  foil,  and  againft  a  good  af- 
pebted  wall,  it  is  in  eating  the  middle  or  end  of  06I0- 
ber.  This  forwarding  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Pears, 
may  be  in  fome  meafure  owing  to  the  flocks  upon 
which  they  are  grafted ;  for  if  they  are  grafted  upon 
early  fummer  Pear  flocks,  they  will  ripen  much  earlier 
than  when  they  are  upon  hard  winter  Pear  flocks ; 
and  if  fome  of  the  very  foft  melting  Pears  were  grafted 
upon  fuch  flocks  as  are  raifed  from  the  moft  auftere 
fruit,  fuch  as  are  never  fit  to  eat,  and  of  which  the 
beft  Perry  is  made,  it  would  improve  thofe  fruits,  and 
continue  them  much  longer  good ;  or  if  the  common 
free  flocks  were  firft  grafted  with  any  of  thefe  hard 
winter  Pears,  and  when  they  have  grown  a  year,  then 
to  graft  or  bud  thefe  foft  melting  Pears  upon  them,  it 
would  have  the  fame  effect ;  but  the  Pears  fo  raifed 
will  require  a  year’s  more  growth  in  the^nirfery,  and 
confequently  tannot  be  fold  at  the  fame  price  as  thofe 
which  are  raifed  in  the  common  method,  thefe  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  twice  budded  or  grafted,  fo  that  there  is 
double  labour,  befide  Handing  a  full  year  longer;  but 
this  difference  in  the  firft  expence  of  the  trees,  is  not 
worth  regarding  by  any  perfon  who  is  defirous  to  have 
good  fruit ;  for  the  fetting  out  in  a  right  way  is  that 
which  every  one  fhould  be  the  moft  careful  of,  fince 
by  miftaking  at  firft,  much  time  is  loft,  and  an  after 
expence  of  new  trees  often  attends  it. 

Another  caufe  of  fruits  ripening  earlier  now  than 
they  formerly  did,  may  be  from  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  cultivated ;  fpr  it  is  very  certain,  that 
moft  forts  of  plants  have  been  greatly  forwarded  and 
improved  by  culture,  within  the  fpace  of  thirty  or 
forty  years,  as  may  be  known  from  the  feveral  forts  of 
efculent  plants,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  kitchen- 
gardens,  and  of  which  forts  there  are  many  which  are 
annually  improving:  and  if  we  look  back  to  the  belt 
French  authors  ,  who  have  written  on  the  fubjeft  of 
fruit-trees,  wre  fhall  find,  that  the  times  of  ripening 
of  many  forts  of  Pears  are  put  down  a  month  or  fix 
weeks  later  about  fifty  or  fixty  years  ago,  than  they 
are  now  found  to  ripen  about  Paris ;  and  here  about 
London  it  is  much  the  fame,  for  I  cannot  find  they 
are  the  leaft  forwarder  in  the  times  of  their  ripening 
at  Paris  than  at  London. 

[a.  Leaves  ovate,  pubefcent  even  on  the  upper 
furface,  efpecially  along  the  midrib.  Peduncles  to- 
mentole.  Corymb  elongated,  tomentofe.  Flowers 
very  numerous,  much  fmaller  than  in  the  common 
Pear3. 

Native  of  Germany.  Introduced  in  1786,  by  Mr. 
John  Grmferh 

3.  Branchlets  or  twigs  thickifh.  Leaves  elliptic  or 
oval,  petioled,  filky  and  whitifh  underneath.  Flowers 
in  terminating  corymbs.  Fruit  globular,  extremely 
acerb,  but  when  ripe  melting  a,nd  very  fweet. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  mountains  of  Auftriac. 

4.  The  Apple  is  a  fpreading  tree,  with  the  branches 
and  twigs  irregular  and  twilling,  more  horizontal  than 
in  the  Pear.  Leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  the  younger  ones 
pubefcent  underneath.  Stipules  linear.  Flowers  in 
terminating,  feffile,  villofe  umbels.  Corollas  white, 
but  finely  tinged  with  red  on  the  outfide.  Fruit 
roundifh,  umbilicate  at  the  bafe,  acid d. 

3  Linn.  mant.  b  Hort.  kew.  c  jacquin. 
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The  Apple  in  Its  wild  ftate,  then  called  the  Crab  or 
"Wilding,  is  armed  with  thorns,  as  well  as  the  wild 
Pear.  The  peduncles  are  rarely  fubdivided,  and  are 
moftly  covered  with  foft  down  ;  as  is  the  infide,  and 
fometimes  the  outfide  of  the  calyx'.  According  to 
Scopoli,  the  calyx  is  fmooth  on  the  outfide,  but  lanu- 
ginofe  within,  and  wrinkled  at  the  bafe.  Probably 
thefe  circumftances  vary.  Linneus  diftinguifhes  two 
varieties  of  the  wild  Apple  :  the  common  one,  with  a 
very  acid  fruit,  and  another  with  a  bitter  fruit,  which 
becomes  fweetifh  when  ripe.  This  is  more  rare,  and 
is  found  chiefly  in  Smoland.  _  Perhaps  it  may  be  the 
fame  with  the  nivalis  of  Jacquin.] 

Mr.  Miller  mentions  two  varieties  in  the  fruit  of  the 
Crab,  ofie  white,  the  other  purple  towards  the  fun  : 
[it  is  commonly  yellowifh  green  with  a  tinge  of  red.] 
He  alfo  lpeaks  of  a  variety  with  variegated  leaves ; 
but  when  the  trees  grow  vigorous,  the  leaves  foon  be¬ 
come  plain. 

[Haller  thus  difcriminates  the  Apple  tree.  It  has 
many  things  in  common  with  the  Pear  tree,  but  the 
leaf  is  more  fliortly  mucronate,  lefs  manifeftly  ferrate, 
fubhirfute  underneath.  The  flowers  tinged  with  red, 
and  fmelling  very  fweet.  Tme  peduncle  ihorter.  The 
ftamens  uiually  from  nineteen  to  twenty-five  :  (in  the 
Pear  twenty-two.  Pollich  afligns  nineteen  as  the  limit 
in  the  Apple,  twenty-one  in  the  Pear.)  The  fruit 
round,  hollowed  at  the  peduncle,  depreffed  at  top,  lefs 
aftringent  but  more  acid  than  the  Pear,  of  a  fofter  tex¬ 
ture.  °The  Apple  has  woody  threads  palling  through 
it  from  the  peduncle,  ten  of  which  are  regularly  dif- 
pofed  round  the  capfules,  and  tend  to  the  calyx.  It 
is  faid  that  the  fruit  rots,  when  thefe  are  broken.  The 
Pear  alfo  has  them,  but  they  are  not  fo  diftindt,  on 
account  of  the  calculary  or  ftony  congeries — In  the 
Apple  they  are  placed  very  regularly,  one  at  the  point 
of  each  cell  of  the  capfule,  and  one  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  other  five.  They  are  very  apparent  on  a 
tranfveHe  fedtion  of  the  fruit.  The  cells  are  differently 
fir  aped  in  the  two  fruits  :  in  the  Apple  they  are  narrow 
and  pointed  at  both  ends  j  in  the  Pear  they  are  obo- 
vate,  broad  exteriorly,  and  drawing  to  a  point  at  the 
end  next  the  centre  of  the  fruit.  The  Pear,  however 
it  may  vary  in  lhape,  fize,  colour,  tafte,  &c.  by  culti¬ 
vation,  is  generally  convex  and  lengthened  out  at  the 
bafe  :  whereas  iri  the  Apple  it  is  always  concave  there. 
Befides  this,  the  leaves  of  the  Apple  are  commonly 
wider  in  proportion  to  their  length,  of  a  yellower 
green  above,  and  whitifh  underneath ;  whereas  in  the 
Pear,  they  are  dark  green  above,  and  quite  fmooth  on 
both  Tides :  their  vafcular  fyftem  is  very  different,  be¬ 
ing  loofe  in  the  Apple,  and  very’  clofe  in  the  Pear ; 
hence  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  much  ftouter,  and 
more  permanent.  Laftly  the  growth  of  thefe  trees  is 
quite  different ;  the  Pear  being  lofty  and  upright,  the 
Apple  low  and  fpreading. 

The  wood  of  the  wild  Apple  is  tolerably  hard:  it 
turns  very  clean  ;  and  when  made  into  cogs  for  wheels, 
acquires  a  polifh,  and  lafts  a  long  time.  The  bark  af¬ 
fords  a  yellow  dye.  The  acid  juice  of  the  fruit  is 
called  Verjuice,  and  is  much  ufed  in  recent  fprains, 
and  in  other  cafes,  as  an  aftringent  or  repellent.  With 
a  proper  addition  of  fugar,  it  is  probable  that  a  very 
grateful  liquor  might  be  made  with  the  juice,  little 
inferior  to  Rhenifh  winef.  Lightfoot  affirms,  that 
the  Crab  mixed  with  cultivated  Apples,  or  eVen 
alone,  if  thoroughly  ripe,  will  make  a  found  mafeuline 
Syder.  Every  body  knows  that  Syder  is  made  from 
the  juice  of  a  variety  of  cultivated  Apples  profiled,  and 
fermented.  Pomatum  is  fo  called  becaufe  the  lard  is 
or  ought  to  be  beat  up  with  the  pulp  of  Apples.  This 
fruit,  when  ripe  is  laxative ;  the  juice  is  excellent  in 
the  dyfentery  ;  boiled  or  roafted  Apples  fortify  a  weak 
ftomach  ;  Scopoli  recovered  from  a  weaknels  of  the 
ftomach  and  indigeftion  by  ufing  them ;  and  they  are 
equally  efficacious  in  putrid  and  malignant  fevers  with 
juice  of  Lemons  or  Currants. 

The  Apple  is  a  native  of  Europe  ;  but  whence  and 
how  we  acquired  the  numerous  cultivated  varieties  of 
this  fruit  is  not  known. 

e  Engl.  bot.  s  Withering. 
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Parkinfon  has  fifty-feven  varieties,  befides  Sweetings 
and  Crabs.  Ray  has  feventy-eight :  he  has  feletfted 
the  beft  of  his  time,  (1688)  and  has  diftributed  them 
into  four  fedtions. 

Firft.  Early  or  Summer  Apples. 

1.  The  Ginetting  or  Juneting. 

2.  The  Margaret  or  Magdalene. 

3.  The  King  Apple. 

4.  The  Aromatick  or  Golden  Rufletting. 

5.  The  Flax  Apple. 

6.  The  Spice  Apple. 

7.  The  Summer  Queening.  ■ 

8.  The  Go-no-further,  or  Cat’s-head. 

9.  The  Golden  Pippin. 

fo.  The  good  Houfewife  of  Bontradue. 

11.  The  Giant  Apple. 

12.  The  Pomewater. 

13.  The  Summer  Pearmain. 

14.  The  Kirton  or  Holland  Pippin.  In  Suflfex,  Broad-eye, 

15.  The  Orange  Apple. 

16.  Summer  Belleboon  (Belle  &  Bonne.) 

17.  The  Paradife  Apple. 

18.  The  Famagufla. 

19.  The  Codling. 

20..  The  Coftard  Apple.  So  much  efteemed  formerly 
that  dealers  in  Apples  were  called  Coftard-; 
mongers. 

2 1  *  The  Sops  in  Wine. 

Secondly.  Provincial  Apples. 

1.  The  Stokin  or  Stoken  Apple.  Probably  from  Stoke 

in  Herefordfhire. 

2.  The  Golden  Renet.  Peculiar  to  Hertford. 

3.  The  Darling.  A  nice  fruit  of  Chefhife. 

4.  The  Angel’s-bit*  Famous  chiefly, in  Worcefterfhif'?., 

5.  The  Harvey  Apple.  From  the  famous  Dr.  Gabriel 

Harvey.  Efteemed  at  Cambridge.  Large,  of  a 
whitifh  green  colour,  for  the  moft  part  with  black 
fpots,  fcarcely  lafting  beyond  Chriftmas. 

6.  The  Quarrington  of  Devonfhire. 

Thirdly.  Winter  or  keeping  Apples . 

1.  The  winter  Queening. 

2.  The  Quince  Apple. 

3.  The  winter  Pearmain. 

4.  The  Nonefuch. 

5.  The  Pealing. 

6.  The  Leather-coat,  or  winter  John. 

7.  The  Pome-roy,  i.  e.  King  of  Apples. 

8.  The  Lording. 

9.  The  July-flower  (Gilliflower)  Apple. 

10.  The  Pear  Apple. 

11. '  The  Greening. 

12.  Lone’s  Pearmain. 

1.3.  The  green  Ruffetting. 

14.  The  red  Ruffetting. 

15.  The  winter  Fillet  or  Violet. 

16.  The  winter  Belle  and  Bonne. 

17.  The  T)aken  Pin. 

18.  The  John  Apple,  or  Deux  Ans. 

19.  The  Weftbury. 

20.  The  winter  Reed. 

21.  The  Flower  of  Kent. 

22.  The  winter  Cheftnut. 

23.  The  Maligar  Apple. 

24.  The  fhort  Tart. 

25.  The  Pelmell. 

26.  Thrift. 

27.  Winter  Clary. 

28.  Fig  Apple. 

29.  White  Pippin  ;  in  Effex  the  Renet. 

30.  Kentifh  Pippin. 

31.  French  Pippin. 

Fourthly.  Syder  Apples , 

1.  The  Red-ftreak. 

2.  The  Bromfberry  Crab. 

3.  The  Golden  Pippin. 

4.  The  Gennet-moil. 

5.  The  Weftbury  Apple. 

6.  The  white  and  red  Maft  Apples. 

7.  The  John-^pple. 

8.  The  Underleaf. 

9.  The  winter  Fillet. 

10.  Elliott’s. 

10  P 
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11.  Stocken  Apple. 

12.  Bitter  Scale.  t 

13.  Claret-wine  Apple. 

14.  Arrier  Apple. 

15.  Richard’s  or  Orange  Apple. 

16.  Coling  Apple. 

17.  Olive  Apple. 

18.  Fox-whelp. 

19.  Pippins  and  Pearmains  mixt. 

20.  The  Gilliflower  Apple.  _  ,  , 

The  above  lift  of  Mr.  Ray’s,  was  furniflied  by  his 

friend  Tancred  Robinfon,  from  the  information  of 
the  moft  fkilful  gardeners  then  about  London.  We 
cannot  avoid  obferving  how  many  of  them  have  fallen 
into  utter  difufe  within  a  century. 

Rea  enumerates  only  twenty  choice  fruits,  grafted 
on  the  Paradife  Apple,  fit  for  walls,  or  dwarf  hedge- 
trees  in  large  gardens. 

1.  Juniting. 

2.  King  Apple. 

3.  Margaret  or  Magdalen. 

4.  Famagufta. 

5.  Gyant. 

6.  Good  Houfwife. 

7.  Rome  de  Rambures. 

8.  Winter  Queening. 

9.  Quince  Apple. 

10.  Red  Rufiet. 

11.  Round  Rufiet  Harvy. 

12.  Carlile  Pippin. 

13.  Bridgewater  Pippin. 

14.  Lincoln  Rennet. 
i£,  Nonfuch. 

16.  Royal  Pearmain. 

17.  Kirton  Pippin. 

18.  Go-no-further. 

19.  Darling. 

20.  Angel's  Bit. 

He  gives  a  lift  of  fixty-two  forts  proper  for  Orchards : 
and  for  Syder.Apples  refers  to  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Pomona. 
This  treatife  gives  no  particular  lift,  but  they  may  be 
found  among  Mr.  Ray’s. 

Mr.  Hartlib  fpeaks  of  one  who  had  200  forts,  and 
verily  believes  there  are  near  500  in  this  ifiand. 

Phillips,  in  his  poem  entitled  Cyder,  thus  enumerates 
the  moft  efteemed  Apples — 

“  The  Pippin  burniiht  o’er  with  gold,  the  Moile 
“  Of  fweeteft  hony’d  tafte,  the  fair  Permain , 

“  Temper’d,  like  comlieft  nymph,  with  red  and  white, 

“  Salopian  acres  flourifh  with  a  growth 
“  Peculiar,  ftyl’d  the  Ottley :  be  thou  firft 
“  This  Apple  to  tranfplant ;  if  to  the  name 
**  Its  merit  anfwers,  no  where  lhalt  thou  find 
“  A  wine  more  priz’d,  or  laudable  of  tafte. 

Nor  does  the  Eliot  leaft  deferve  thy  care, 

“  Nor  John-Apple ,  whofe  wither’d  rind,  entrencht 
With  many  a  furrow,  aptly  reprefents 
“  Decrepid  age  ;  nor  that  from  Harvey  nam’d, 

“  Quick-relifhing :  Why  fhould  we  fing  the  Thrift , 

“  Codling,  or  Pomroy,  or  of  pimpled  coat 
<£  The  RuJJet,  or  the  Cat’  s-head’s  weighty  orb, 

“  Enormous  in  its  growth——— 

**  But  how  with  equal  numbers  fhall  we  match 
“  The  Mujk' s  furpafling  worth  !  that  earlieft  gives' 

“  Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 

“  Its  tender  nonage,  loads  the  fpreading  boughs 
With  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
“  The  vernal  nippings,  and  cold  fyderal  blafts! 

Yet  let  her  to  the  Red-Jlreak  yield,  that  ones 
Was  of  the  fylvan  kind,  unciviliz’d, 
li  Of  no  regard,  till  Scudamore’s  fkilful  hand 
“  Improv’d  her,  and  by  courtly  difeipline 
“  Taught  her  the  favage  nature  to  forget : 

“  Hence  ftyl’d  the  Scudamorean  plant ;  whofe  wine 
“  Whoever  taftes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
“  Refpedl  thdt  ancient  loyal  houfe - ” 

Mr.  Knight  affirms  of  thefe  famous  fruits,  that  the 
Moil  and  Redftreak,  with  theMufts  and  Golden  Pippin, 
are  in  the  laft  ftage  of  decay ;  and  the  Stire  and  Fox- 
whelp  are  hafiening  rapidly  after  them.  The  Red¬ 
ftreak,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the  writers  of  the  laft 
century,  appears  almoft  to  have  furvived  its  fame  as  a 
Cider-fruit ;  and  indeed  if  it  never  pofiefied  greater 
excellence  than  it  does  at  prefent,  it  has  certainly  been 
much  over-rated.  But  JVIr.  Knight  fufpech  that  each 
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kind  of  Apple  is  beft  calculated  for  Cider,  when  the 
tree  has  attained  its  maturity,  and  before  it  decays. 
Not  that  he  thinks  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  necefiarily 
debafed  by  the  age  of  the  variety  ;  but  merely  that 
the  crop  in  the  aggregate  ripens  lefs  perfectly,  owing 
to  the  weak  ftate  of  fome  of  the  difeafed  branches8.] 

Mr.  Miller  gives  the  following  account  of  the  varies 
ties  of  Apples. 

I  fhall  firft  mention  a  few  of  thofe  forts  of  Apples 
which  have  been  introduced  from  France,  (Duham.  1. 
322.  t.  1 — 14.)  which  were  moft  of  them  grafted 
on  Paradife  ftocks,  and  were  for  fome  time  much, 
efteemed,  and  fhall  mention  thofe  of  our  own  growth 
afterwards. 

Pomme  de  Rambour,  Duham.  t.  10.  The  Rambour 
is  a  very  large  fruit,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  and 
ftriped  with  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green.  This  ripens, 
very  early,  commonly  about  the  end  of  auguft,  and 
foon  grows  meally,  therefore  is  not  efteemed  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Pomme  de  Courpendu,  Duham.  t.  6.  the  hanging 
body.  This  is  a  very  large  Apple,  of  an  oblong  figure^ 
having  fome  irregular  riflings  or  angles,  which  run 
from  the  bafe  to  the  crown  ;  it  is  of  a  red  caft  on  the 
fide  towards  the  fun,  but  pale  on  the  other  fide  ;  the 
foot-ftalk  is  long  and  (lender,  fo  that  the  fruit  is  always 
hanging  downward,  which  occafioned  the  French  gar¬ 
deners  to  give  it  this  name. 

The  Rennette-blanche,  or  White  Renette,  or  French 
Rennette,  Duham.  n.  17.  This  is  a  large  fine  fruit,  of 
a  roundifh  figure,  and  of  a  pale  green,  changing  a  little 
yellowifh  when  ripe,  having  fome  (mail  gray  fpots ;  the 
juice  is  fugary,  and  it  is  good  for  eating  or  baking  ;  it 
will  keep  till  after  Chriftmas  found. 

The  Rennette-grife,  Duham.  t.  9.  This  is  a  middle- 
fized  fruit,  fhaped  like  the  Golden  Rennette,  but  is  of 
a  deep  gray  colour  on  the  fide  next  the  fun,  but  on  the 
other  fide  intermixed  with  yellow;  it  is  a  very  juicy 
good  Apple,  of  a  quick  flavour.  It  ripens  in  odtober, 
and  will  not  keep  long. 

Pomme  d’Api,  Duham.  t.  11.  This  is  a  fmall  hard 
fruit,  of  a  bright  purple  colour  on  the  fide  next  the 
fun,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green  on  the  other  fide  ;  it  is 
a  very  firm  fruit,  but  has  not  much  flavour,  fo  it  is 
only  preferved  by  fome  perfons  by  way  of  curiofity. 
It  keeps  a  long  time  found,  and  makes  a  variety  in  a 
difh  of  fruit. 

Le  Calville  d’Automne,  the  Autumn  Calville.  This 
is  a  large  fruit  of  an  oblong  figure,  of,a  fine  red  colour 
towards  the  fun.  The  juice  is  vinous,  and  much 
efteemed  by  the  French. 

Fenouillat  ou  Pomme  d’Anis,  Duham.  t.  5.  the 
Fennel,  or  Anife  Apple.  This  is  a  middie-fized  fruit, 
a  little  longer  than  a  Golden  Pippin,  of  a  grayifh  co¬ 
lour.  The  pulp  is  tender,  and  has  a  fpicy  tafte  like 
Anife-feed  ;  the  wood  and  the  leaves  are  whitifh. 

Pomme  Violette,  Duham.  n.  7.  the  Violet  Apple. 
This  is  a  pretty  large  fruit,  of  a  pale  green,  ftriped  with 
deep  red  to  the  fun.  The  juice  is  fugary,  and  has  a 
flavour  ofViolets,  which  occafioned  the  name. 

There  are  not  above  two  or  three  of  thefe  which 
are  much  efteemed  in  England,  viz.  the  French  Ren¬ 
nette,  the  Rennette-grife,  and  the  Violet  Apple  ;  the 
others  being  early  fruit,  which  do  not  keep  long, 
and  their  flelh  generally  m'eally,  do  not  deferve  ta 
be  propagated,  as  we  have  many  better  fruits  in- 
England. 

I  fhall  next  put  dov/n  thofe  forts  of  Apples  which  are 
beft  efteemed  in  England,  placing  them  in  the  order  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  time  of  ripening. 

The  firft  Apple  which  is  brought  to  the  markets,  is, 
the  Codlin.  This  fruit  is  fo  well  known  in  England,, 
that  it  is  needlels  to  deferibe  it. 

The  next  is  the  Margaret  Apple  :  this  fruit  is  not. 
fo  long  as  the  Codlin,  of  a  middling  fize  ;  the  fize  next 
the  fun  changes  to  a  faint  red,  when  ripe ;  the  other 
fide  is  of  a  pale  green ;  the  fruit  is  firm,  of  a  quick 
pleafant  tafte,  but  does  not  keep  long. 

The  Summer  Pearmain  is  an  oblong  fruit,  ftriped 
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Vith  red  next  the  fun  ;  the  &efh  is  foft,  and  in  a  ffiort 
time  is  meally,  fo  that  it  is  n^t  greatly  efteemed. 

The  Kentifh  Fill-Bafket  is  a  fpecies  of  Codlin,  of  a 
large  fize,  and  fomewhat  longer  fhaped  than  the  Cod¬ 
lin  ;  this  ripens  a  little  later  in  the  feafon,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  ufed  for  baking,  &c. 

The  Tranfparent  Apple  :  this  was  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land  a  few  years  fince,  and  was  efteemed  a  curioftty  ; 
it  came  from  Peterfburgh,  where  it  is  affirmed  to  be 
fo  tranfparent,  as  that  the  kernels  may  be  perfectly 
feen,  when  the  Apple  is  held  to  the  light  ;  but,  in  this 
country,  it  is  a  meally  infipid  fruit,  not  worth  pro¬ 
pagating. 

Loan’s  Pearmain  :  this  is  a  beautiful  fruit,  being  of 
a  middling  fize ;  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  beautiful 
red,  and  ftriped  with  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  ;  the 
flefh  is  vinous,  but  as  it  foon  grows  meally,  it  is  not 
greatly  efteemed. 

The  Quince  Apple  :  this  is  a  ftnall  fruit,  feldom 
larger  than  the  Golden  Pippin,  but  is  in  ffiape  like 
the  Quince,  efpecially  towards  the  ftalk  ;  the  fide  next 
the  fun  is  of  a  ruflet  colour,  on  the  other  fide  in 
dining  to  yellow  :  this  is  an  excellent  Apple  for  about 
three  weeks  in  feptember,  but  will  not  keep  much 
longer. 

The  Golden  Renette  is  a  fruit  fo  well  known  in  Eng- 
land,  as  to  need  no  defcription ;  this  ripens  about  mi- 
chaelmas,  and  for  about  a  month  is  a  very  good  fruit, 
either  for  eating  raw  or  baking. 

The  Aromatic  Pippin  is  alfo  a  very  good  Apple  :  it 
is  about  the  fize  of  a  Nonpareil,  but  not  fo  flat,  it  is  a 
little  longer ;  the  fide  next  the  fun  is  of  a  bright  ruflet 
colour ;  the  flefh  is  breaking,  and  has  an  aromatic 
flavour.  It  ripens  in  odtober. 

The  Hertfordffiire  Pearmain,  by  feme  called  the 
Winter  Pearmain  :  this  is  a  good  fized  fruit,  rather 
long  than  round,  of  a  fine  red  next  the  fun,  and  ftriped 
with  the  fame  colour  on  the  other  fide ;  the  flefh  is 
juicy,  and  ftews  well,  but  is  not  efteemed  for  eating 
by  any  nice  palates.  This  is  fit  for  ufe  in  november 
and  december. 

The  Kentifh  Pippin  is  a  large  handfome  fruit,  of  an 
oblong  figure  ;  the  fkin  is  of  a  pale  green  colour  ;  the 
flefh  is  breaking,  and  full  of  juice,  which  is  of  a  quick 
acid  flavour.  This  is  a  very  good  kitchen  fruit,  and 
will  keep  till  february. 

The  Holland  Pippin  is  larger  than  the  former ;  the 
fruit  is  fomewhat  longer,  the  fkin  of  a  darker  green, 
and  the  flefh  firm  and  juicy.  This  is  a  very  good 
kitchen  fruit,  and  will  keep  late  in  the  feafon. 

The  Monflrous  Renette  is  a  very  large  Apple,  of  an 
oblong  ffiape,  turning  red  toward  the  fun,  but  of  a 
dark  green  on  the  other  fide  ;  the  flefh  is-  apt  to  be 
meally,  fo  it  is  not  much  valued  by  thofe  who  are  cu¬ 
rious,  and  only  preferved  for  the  magnitude  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Embroidered  Apple  is  a  pretty  large  fruit, 
fomewhat  fhaped  like  the  Pearmain,  but  the  ftripes  of 
red  are  very  broad,  from  whence  the  gardeners  have 
given  it  this  title  :  it  is  a  middling  fruit,  and  is  com¬ 
monly  ufed  as  a  kitchen  Apple,  though  there  are  many 
better. 

The  Royal  Ruflet,  by  feme  called  the  Leather  Coat 
Ruflet,  on  account  of  the  deep  ruflet  colour  of  the 
fkin;  this  is  a  large  fair  fruit,  of  an  oblong  figure, 
broad  towards  the  bafe ;  the  flefh  is  inclinable  to  yel¬ 
low..  This  is  one  of  the  beft  kitchen  Apples  we  have, 
and  is  a  very  great  bearer  :  the  trees  grow  large  and 
handfome,  and  the  fruit  is  in  ufe  from  odfober  till  april, 
and  is  alfo  a  pleafant  fruit  to  eat. 

Wheeler’s  Ruflet  is  an  Apple  of  a  middling  fize, 
flat,  and  round;  the  ftalk  is  flender,  the  fide  next 
the  fun  of  a  light  ruflet  colour,  and  the  other  fide 
inclining  to  a  pale  yellow,  when  ripe  ;  the  flefh  is 
firm,  and  the  juice  has  a  very  quick  acid  flavour,  but  is 
an  excellent  kitchen  fruit,  and  will  keep  a  long  time. 

Pile’s  Ruflet  is  not  quite  fo  large  as  the  former,  but 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  of  a  ruflet  colour  to  the  fun,  and  of 
a  dark  green  oi\  the  other  fide ;  it  is  a  very  firm  fruit, 
of  a  ffiarp  acid  flavour,  but  is  much  efteemed  for 
baking,  and  will  keep  found  till  april,  or  later,  if  they 
are  well  preferved. 
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The  Nonpareil  is  a  fruit  pretty  generally  known  id 
England,,  though  there  is  another  Apple  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  fold  in  the  markets  for  it,  which  is  what  the 
French  call  Haute-bonne ;  this  is  a  larger  fairer  fruit 
than  the  Nonpareil,  more  inclining  to  yellow' ;  the  ruf- 
fet  colour  brighter,  and  it  is  earlier  ripe,  and  fooner 
gone;,  this  is  not  fo  flat  as  the  true  Nonpareil,  nor  is 
the  juice  fo  ffiarp,  though  it  is  a  good  Apple  in  its 
feafon  ;  but  the  Nonpareil  is  feldom  ripe  before  Chrift- 
mas ;  and  where  they  are  well  preferved  they  will  keep 
till  may  perfedtly  found ;  this  is  juftly  efteemed  one  of 
the  beft  Apples  that  have  been  yet  known. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  a  fruit  almoft  peculiar  tor 
England;  there  are  few  countries  abroad  where  this 
fucceeds  well,  nor  do  they  produce  fo  good  fruit  in 
many  parts  of  England  as  were  to  be  wiffied  ;  which, 
in  fome  meafure,  is  owing  to  their  being  grafted  on 
free  flocks,  which  enlarges  the  fruit,  but  renders  it  lefts 
valuable,  becaufe  the  flefh  is  not  fo  firm,  nor  the  fla¬ 
vour  fo  quick,  fo  is  apt  to  be  dry  and  meally  ;  there¬ 
fore  this  ffiould  always  be  grafted  upon  the  Crab 
flock,  which  will  not  canker  like  the  others,  and  though 
the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  fair  to  the  fight,  yet  it  will  be 
better  flavoured  and  keep  longer. 

There  are  yet  a  great  variety  of  Apples,  which,  be¬ 
ing  inferior  to  thofe  here  mentioned,  I  have  omitted, 
as  thofe  which  are  here  enumerated  will  be  lufficient  to 
furnilli  the  table  and  the  kitchen,  during  the  whole 
feafon  of  thefe  fruits ;  fo  that  where  thefe -forts  can  be 
had,  no  perfon  of  tafte  will  eat  the  other. 

I  fhall  here  mention  fome  of  the  Apples  which  are 
chiefly  preferred  for  the  making  of  Cyder,  though  there 
are  in  every  Cyder  country,  new  forts  frequently  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  kernels ;  but  thefe  have,  for  fome  years, 
been  in  the  greateft  efteem. 

The  Red-ftreak. 

Devonffiire  Royal  Wilding, 

The  Whitfour. 

Herefordffiire  Under  Leaf. 

John  Apple,  or  Deux-artnes; 

Everlafting  Hanger. 

Gennet  Moyle. 

[In  Herefordffiire,  according  to  Mr.  Marffiall h,  the 
Stive  ftands  firft  in  eftimation  a  Cider  fruit.  It  is 
fomewhat  below  the  middle  fize ;  the  form  rather  flat ; 
the  colour  pale  yellowifh  white,  with  fometimes  a  faint 
Jbluffi  on  one  fide ;  the  flefln  tolerably  firm  ;  the  fla¬ 
vour,  whe/i  fully  ripe,  fine.  This  celebrated  fruit  is 
going  off. 

The  Hagloe  Crab  is  at  prefent  next  in  efteem.  It  was 
produced  about  feventy  years  ago,  (1719)  in  a  nurfery, 
among  other  ftocks  railed  from  the  feed,  by  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy,  of  Hagloe,  in  Glocefterfhire,  grandfather  of  the 
prefent  Mr.  Bellamy,  near  Rofs  in  Herefordffiire,  who 
draws  from  trees  grafted  with  feions  from  this  flock 
a  liquor,  which  for  richnefs,  flavour,  and  price  on  the 
fpot,  exceeds  every  other.  The  fruit  is  nearly  white, 
with  avellowiffi  caft  when  fully  ripe,  fometimes  freckled 
with  red  on  one  fide  :  more  oblong  than  the  Stire 
Apple  ;  foft  and  woolly,  but  net  dry ;  with  a  fheer, 
but  when  fully  ripe,  fweet  juice ;  flavour  like  that  of 
the  Caffiew  Apple. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  in  high  eftimation. 

The  old  Redfireak  is  yet  in  being.  Fruit  final!, 
roundifh,  pale-yellow  with  numerous  faint-red  ftreaks  ; 
flefh  firm,  full  of  juice,  and  when  ripe  finely  flavoured. 
Little,  if  any  genuine  Red-ftreak  Cider  is  now  made  ; 
and  it  probably  never  was  equal  to  that  from  either 
of  the  preceding.  7' he  tree  is  of  a  Angularly  aukward 
growth  ;  crooked,  reclining,  ragged  and  unfightly. 

The  Woodcock,  another  old  favourite,  is  now  going 
off.  Fruit  above  the  middle  fize:  form  fomewhat 
oblong,  fet  on  a  long  footftalk  :  colour  of  the  Red- 
ftreak,  with  fome  dark  blood- red  ftreaks  on  one  fide  : 
flefh  remarkably  fine.  Tree  large  and  ftrongly  fea¬ 
tured,  forming  large  boughs  in  the  Pear-tree  manner. 

Other  favourite  Cider  Apples  are — the  Mitji,  of 
which  there  are  three  varieties. 

The  Paufon:  middle-flzed  and  green. 

The  Royal  Wilding:  large  and  white. 

h  Glocefterfh.  2.  251. 
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The  Dymmock  Red :  middle-fized  and  red.  <  j 

The  Coccagee :  above  the  middle  fize ;  greenifh 
white  with  an  orange  blufh  ;  well  fiefhed  and  highly 
flavoured. 

Ruffets  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the  Longney. 

Bromley ,  Fcxwhelp,  Red  Crab ,  Queening,  all  large 
red  fruit. 

Thefe  will  yield  in  their  turn  to  other  varieties;  and 
it  is  now  a  general  opinion,  that  Apples  which  are  the 
creatures  of  art  and  cultivation,  cannot  be  preferved 
beyond  a  certain  period. 

Mr.  Grimwood,  a  nurferyman  of  eminence  at  Ken- 
fington,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  a  decline  in  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  but  in  the  tree,  owing  either  to 
want  of  health,  the  feafon,  the  foil,  the  mode  of  plant¬ 
ing,  or  to  the  flock  which  they  are  grafted  on,  being 
too  often  railed  from  the  feed  of  Apples  in  the  fame 
place  or  county.  It  appears,  he  fays,  from  the  ableft 
men  in  his  profeffion,  that  they  never  found  a  real  de¬ 
cline  in  any  one  kind  of  fruit,  but  from  the  aoove 
caufes '. 

The  law  of  nature,  Mr.  Marfhall  obferves,  though, 
it  fuffer  man  to  improve  the  fruits  which  are  given 
us,  appears  to  have  fet  bounds  to  his  art,  and  to  have 
numbered  the  years  of  his  creations.  Artificial  pro¬ 
pagation  cannot  preferve  the  varieties  in  perpetuity. 
A  time  arrives,  when  they  can  be  no  longer  propagated 
with  fuccefs.  All  the  old  Cider-fruits  are  now  loft, 
or  elfe  fo  far  on  the  decline,  as  to  be  deemed  irre¬ 
coverable. 

The  popular  idea  among  orchard-men  (in  Here- 
fbrdfhire)  is,  that  the  decline  of  the  old  fruits  is  owing 
to  a  want  of  frefh  grafts  from  abroad ;  under  a  notion 
that  the  higheft-flavoured  Apples  grow  there,  in  a 
flate  of  nature,  as  the  Crab  does  in  this  ifland.  It 
fcarcely  needs  to  be  obferved  that  this  is  a  grofs 
error. 

That  the  firfl  improved  fruits  of  our  anceflors  were 
fetched  from  the  continent  is  highly  probable k.  Mr. 
Lightfoot  informs  us  that  the  Apple  is  remarkable  for 
its  longevity  ;  and  that  it  is  faid  fome  trees  in  Here- 
fordfhire  have  lived  a  thoufand  years  This  report  is 
tranferibed  from  Halier,  without  acknowledgment,  as 
is  ufual  with  Mr.  Lightfoot..  Haller  quotes  Hereford 
orchards ,  a  book  or  pamphlet,  which  I  do  not  recoiled: 
having  feen.  But  no  one,  I  preliime,  will  be  difpofed: 
to  admit  fuch  a  report,  unlefs  we  could  have  better  evi¬ 
dence  than  mere  tradition. 

According  to  Stow,  Carps  and  Pippins  were  brought 
into  England  by  Mafcall.  It  was  the  plain  indurtry, 
fays  Mr.  Evelyn1,  of  one  (Richard)  Harris,  a  fruiterer 
to  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  the  fields  and  environs 
of  aoout  thirty  towns  in  Kent  only,  were  planted  with 
fruit,  (from  Flanders)  to  the  univerfal  benefit,  and  ge¬ 
neral  improvement  of  that  county  to  this  day  ;  as  by 
the  noble  example  of  my  Lord  Scudamor,  and  of 
fome  other  publick-fpirited  gentlemen  in  thofe  parts, 
all  Herefordfhire  is  become,  in  a  manner,  but  one  in¬ 
tire  orchard. 

Lord  Scudamor  was  ambaffador  to  the  court  of 
France  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  Firfl ;  and 
having  colleded  in  Normandy  feions  of  Cyder-Apple 
.trees,  when  he  returned  to  England,  encouraged  the 
grafting  them  throughout  the  county  of  Hereford  m. 

But  thefe  and  others  were  partial  introductions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  Apple  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  time  immemorial,  for  deferts, 
for  the  kitchen,  and  for  cyder. 

It  is  probable  that  the  forts  originally  imported  have 
long  ago  been  loll,  and  though  we  have  flill  fome 
Apples  by  the  fame  name  with  thofe  in  Parkinfon, 
(1629)  yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  are  the 
fame  fruit;  and  many  of  the  numerous  varieties  we 
are  at  prefent  poffeffed  of,  were  railed  from  feed  in  this 
•country n. 

Mr.  Knight  obferves0,  that  the  exiflence  of  every 
variety  of  Apple  appears  to  be  confined  to  a  certain 

1  Bath  papers,  4.  242.  k  Gloceflerlh.  2.  246. 

J  Pomona,  pref. 

m  Gibfon’s  View  of  the  Churches  of  Dora  and  Hofne-Lacy. 
n  Marfh.  Gloc.  2.  248. 

*  Treadle  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  1797.  p.  7,  9. 
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period  ;  that  no  one  of  them  now  cultivated  fee irrs  ttr 
be  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  ;  and  that  all  ef¬ 
forts  which  have  been  hitherto  made  to  propagate 
healthy  trees  of  thofe  varieties  which  have  been  long, 
in  cultivation,  have  been  entirely  unfuccelsful :  but  of 
this  more  under  the  head  of  Propagation  and  Culture. 

5-.  It  is  fuppofed  that  this  may  have  Iprung  from  the 
common  Apple.  The  leaves  are  pubefeent  underneath. 
Peduncles  one-flowered  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  branches,  forming  a  fort  of  umbel. 
Petals  yellowifh  green.  Styles  five,  filiform,  fmooth  ; 
with  club-fhaped  fligmas  p.  Willdenow  did  not  ob- 
ferve  any  flamens. 

6.  The  Chinefe  Apple  tree,  when  it  bloffoms  in 
perfection,  anfwers  truly  to  the  name  of  fpebfabilis ;  a 
more  fhowy  tree  can  fcarcely  be  introduced  to  decorate 
the  ornamental  plantation.  It  bloffoms  about  the  end 
of  april  or  beginning  of  may.  The  flowers  are  large, 
of  a  pale  red  when  Open,  and  femi-double ;  the  buds 
are  of  a  much  deeper  hue.  The  fruit  is  of  little  ac¬ 
count,  and  but  fparingly  produced.  Trees  of  this  fpe- 
cies  are  to  be  met  with  in  fome  gardens  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  highq.  Cultivated  in  1780,  by  lohn  Fo-' 
thergill,  M.D.r] 

7.  This  has  a  flrong  woody  flem,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark. 
The  leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Cherry-tfee : 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  .but 
paler  on  their  under,  flightly  ferrate,  and  on  long 
footflalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches  on  long  {lender  peduncles ; 
the  petals  are  white,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
Pear-tree :  they  appear  in  april,  and  are  lucceeded  by 
roundifh  fruit,  about  the  fize  cf  large  Duke  Cherries, 
changing  to  a  yellowifh  colour  variegated  with  red, 
of  a  very  auflere  take,  decaying  like  the  fruit  of  the 
Medlar,  and  then  more  palatable. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  and  bore 
fruit  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  before  the  year 
1760s.  ... 

[8.  This  is  a  tree  with  even  branches.  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Cornus,  ovate,  finely  ferrate,  even  on 
both  fides.  Petioles  the  length  of  the  leaf,  at  the 
bafe  connecting  two  linear-lanceolate  ftipules.  Pe¬ 
duncles  four,  filiform,  even,  axillary,  cluftered,  quite 
Ample,  one-flowered,  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Germ 
inferior,  globular,  fmooth,  fin  all.  Petals  feffde,  oval, 
concave,  white,  biggiih.  Stamens  twenty,  fhortesr 
than  the  piftils;  which  are  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Fruit  roundifh,  five-celled,  red.  Seeds  in  each  cell 
two,  callous.  Calyx  minute,  deciduous  *. 

Pallas  deferibes  the  roots  as  ftriking  deep,  and  throw¬ 
ing  up  abundance  of  fuckers,  the  trunk  fcarcely  three 
or  four  feet  high,  feldom  thicker  than  the  human  arm, 
commonly  twilled,  covered  with  a  rugged,  a fh ^co¬ 
loured  bark,  full  of  chinks ;  the  wood  whidfh  with 
gray  frripes  ;  the  whole  forming  a  fpheroidal  head,  a 
fathom  or  a  little  more  in  height :  the  leaves  ovate- 
acuminate,  ferrate,  fmooth,  On  long  petioles,  and  fame- 
what  pendulous;  petioles  fubpubefeent  ;  itipules  brii- 
tle-fhaped,  flender.  Umbels  from  four  to  eight- 
flowered,  accompanied  with  leaves,  on  very  long  {lender 
even  peduncles.  Fruit  a  pome,  the  fize  of  a  fmail 
Cherry,  on  a  long  peduncle,  globular,  green  but  .turn¬ 
ing  yellow  and  more  or  lefs  tinged  .  with  red ;  five- 
celled,  with  two  oblong  fharp  feeds  in  each  ceil :  the 
pulp  is  reddifh  with  an  acid  juice,  which  is  ulecF  for 
making  Quas  and  Punch  in  Siberia,  where  it  grows 
"  naturally,  and  is  common  about  the  lake  Baikal  and 
in  the  country  beyond  it,  in  Dauria,  and  as  far  as  Ircut; 
but  not  in  other  parts  of  that  extenfive  country :  it 
affeCts  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  low  fpots  near  them  ; 
flowering  in  may,,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  auguft  and 
feptemberh  With  us  it  flowers  in  april ;  and  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1784,  by  Mr.  John  Grader x. 

9.  Umbel  on  fmooth  peduncles.  Calyxes  fmooth  on 
the  outfide ;  tomentofe  within.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
Apple,  but  more  fmooth,  and  more  finely  ferrate  A]] 
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The  leaves  of  this  are  longer  and  narrower,  and  are 
tut  into  acute  angles  on  their  Tides.  The  flowers  have 
a  fragrant  odour,  perfuming  the  North  American 
woods  in  their  feafbn.  d  he  inhabitants  plant  them  for 
flocks  to  graft  other  Apples  upon. 

[Kalm  fays,  that  this  tree  is  rather  fcarce  in  New 
Jerfey,  but  plentiful  in  Penfylvania. 

Gronovius  firft  remarked  it  in  Virginia.  They  fre¬ 
quently  plant  it  near  their  farms,  on  account  of  the 
fine  fmell  which  the  flowers  afford,  fomewhat  like  the 
Rafpberry.  They  expand  in  the  beginning  of  may. 
The  fruit  isfmall,  four,  and  unfit  for  any  thing  but  to 
make  vinegar  of.  It  lies  under  the  trees  all  winter, 
acquires  a  yellow  colour,  arid  feldom  begins  to  rot  till 
fpring  comes  on. 

It  flowers  here  in  may ;  and  appears  by  Furber’s  ca¬ 
talogue  to  have  been  cultivated  here  in  17 24  k 

10.  Native  of  North  America.  It  flowers  here  in 
may ;  and  was  cultivated  in  1750,  by  Mr.  Chriflopher 
Gray  %  nurfery-man  at  Fulham. 

1 1 .  This  is  a  fhrub  or  fmall  tree,  wholly  fmooth. 
Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  flexuofe,  even,  afh- 
coloured,  eredt.  Leaves  many  on  the  branchlets,  from 
every  other  bud,  fubpetioled,  ovate  or  wedge-fhaped, 
blunt,  fometimes  emarginate,  ferrate,  above  nerved, 
deep  green ;  underneath  netted,  pale ;  fpreading, 
imooth,  unequal,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  on  the 
branchlets  alternate,  fubpeduncled,  in  pairs.  Perianth 
one-third  of  the  length  of  the  corolla,  green  below, 
purple  above.  Corolla  flefh-coloured.  Stamens  thirty 
and  upwards.  Styles  about  the  length  of  the  fila¬ 
ments  ;  with  trifid,  reflex',  yellow  ftigmas.  Pome  fub- 
globular,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a  Walnut,  five-celled, 
with  feveral  feeds  to  each  cell. — Native  of  Japan. 

12.  The  Quince  tree  is  alow  crooked  and  diftorted 
tree,  covered  with  a  browrn  bark,  and  much  branched. 
Leaves  roundifh  or  ovate,  entire,  above  dufky  green, 
underneath  whitifh,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  large. 
Corolla  pale  red  or  white.  Calyx  fpreading,  ferrate,  , 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  a  pome,  varying  in 
flhape  in  the  different  varieties — globular,  oblong  or 
pear-fhaped.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  three  varieties:  1.  C.  oblonga  or 
Pear  Quince,  with  oblong-ovate  leaves,  and  an  oblong 
fruit  lengthened  at  the  bale.  2.  C.  maliformis  or 
Apple  Quince,  with  ovate  leaves  and  a  rounder  fruit. 
3.  C.  lufitanica  or  Portugal- Quincei  with  obovate 
leaves ;  and  an  oblong  fruit  which  is  more  juicy  and 
iefs  harfh  than  the  others,  and  therefore  the  mod  va- 
.luable. 

[This  agrees  with  the  fbecies  immediately  preceding 
in  having  feveral  feeds  in  each  cell b. 

The  Quince  has  its  Latin  name  Cydonia  Malus  and 
the  Greek  M»iA £«  from  Cydon  in  Crete,  whence 

it  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  brought.  It  is  now 
reputed  to  be  a  native  of  Auflria,  Germany,  and  fbme 
other  parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  may  and  June; 
and  was  cultivated  here  in  the  time  of  Gerard e  ■,  (1597) 
probably  mach  earlier. 

The  Quince  has  a  peculiar  fmell,  and  an  auflere  tafle 
wrhen  raw,  but  prepared  is  much  efteemed.  The  ex- 
prefted  juice,  repeatedly  taken  in  fmall  quantities,  is 
laid  to  be  cooling,  reflringent  and  ftomachic  ;  ufeful  in 
naufea,  vomitings,  nidorous  erudlations,  and  fome  al- 
vine  fluxes.  Formerly  this  juice  was  ordered  to  be 
made  into  a  fyrup  ;  but  the  only  preparation  of  the 
Quince  now  directed  is  a  mucilage  of  the  feeds,  made 
by  boiling  a  dram  of  them  in  eight  ounces  of  water, 
till  it  acquires  a  proper  confiftence.  This  has  been 
recommended  in  apthous  affedtions,  and  excoriations 
of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  It  may  be  a  more  pleafant 
mucilage,  but  it  is  certainly  a  lefs  efficacious  one,  than 
that  of  the  Ample  gums'. 

13.  This  is  a  low  bufhy  tree,  a  fathom  or  a  fathom 
and  half  in  height,  branched  very  much,  and  ffiooting 
up  from  the  root.  Trunk  feldom  more  than  an  inch 
and  half  in  diameter ;  with  a  thin  brownifh  afli-co- 
lourecl  bark,  and  a  white,  uniform  and  very  hard 
Wood,  poliffiing  like  bone.  Leaves  in  bundles  as  it 
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were  on  the  fhoots,  but  fcattered  alternately  on  the 
thorny  branches,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  lanceolate, 
ftiffifh,  for  the  moft  part  quite  entire,  fubferrate  to¬ 
wards  the  tip,  covered  with  a  fmooth  nap,  dufky  green 
above,  glaucous-hoary  underneath.  Stipules  none. 
Stamens  about  feventeen.  Fruit  folitary  or  two  toge¬ 
ther,  turbinate,  fubvillofe,  attenuated  into  a  cylinder 
at  the  bafe,  rounded  above.  Seeds  in  each  of  the  five 
cells  two,  ovate-acute,  flat  on  one  fide,  of  a  yellow- 
teftaceous  colour.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of  april,  and 
perfects  its  fruit  in  june  ;  but  the  fruit  is  fmall  and  of 
no  value. 

Native  of  Siberia,  in  the  Tandy  defert  between  the 
rivers  Teree  and  Cuma,  &c.  on  Caucafus,  and  in 
Perfiak  Introduced  in  1780,  by  Peter  Simon  Pallas, 
M.  D.e 

Some  modern  authors  have  united  to  this  genus  fe¬ 
veral  fpecies  of  Mejpilus  and  Crataegus ;  but  I  have 
followed  Linneus,  fully  aware  that  there  is  no  end  to 
thefe  changes  in  natural  orders.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  ripening  of  Pears  may  be  accelerated  by  the 
fnethod  of  pruning  and  managing  thefe  trees,  which  is 
greatly  improved  within  the  lpace  of  a  few  years  pad ; 
for  if  we  look  into  the  diredlions  which  are  given  by 
the  bell  writers  on  this  fubjedt,  we  fhall  foon  diftover 
how  little  they  knew  fifty  years  ago,  of  the  true  method 
of  pruning  and  managing  moil  forts  of  fruit-trees, 
fcarce  one  of  them  making  any  difference  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit. 

Pears  are  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting  them 
upon  flocks  of  their  own  kind,  which  are  commonly 
called  free  flocks,  or  upon  Quince  flocks,  or  "White¬ 
thorn,  upon  all  which  thefe  fruits  will  take  ;  but  the 
latter  fort  of  flock  is  now  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  they 
never  keep  pace  in  their  growth  with  the  fruit  budded 
or  grafted  upon  them  j  as  alfo  becaufe  the  fruit  upon 
fuch  flocks  are  commonly  drier,  and  more  apt  to  be 
flony,  than  when  they  are  upon  Pear  flocks.  Quince 
flocks  are  gready  ufed  in  the  nurferies  for  all  forts  of 
Pears  which  are  defigned  for  dwarfs  or  walls,  in  order 
to  check  the  luxuriancy  of  their  growth,  fo  that  they 
may  be  kept  within  compafs  better  than  upon  free 
docks.  But  againfl  the  general  ufe  of  thefe  flocks, 
for  all  forts  of  Pears  indifferently,  there  are  very  great 
objections :  ifl,  Becaufe  fome  forts  of  Pears  will  not. 
thrive  upon  thefe  frocks,  but  in  two  or  three  years  de¬ 
cay,  or  at  moft  will  but  juft  keep  alive.  2dly,  Moft 
of  the  forts  of  hard  breaking  Pears  are  rendered  ftony, 
and  good  for  little  ;  fo  that  whenever  any  of  thefe  forts 
are  thus  injudicioufly  raifed,  the  fruit,  although  the  kind 
be  eyer  fo  good,  is  condemned  as  good  for  nothing  by 
fuch  as  are  not  well  acquainted  with  it,  when  the  fault 
is  entirely  owing  to  the  flock  on  which  it  was  grafted. 
On  the  contrary,  moft  melting  buttery  Pears  are  greatly 
improved  by  being  upon  Quince  flocks,  provided  they 
are  planted  on  a  ftrong  foil ;  but,  if  the  ground  be 
very  dry  and  gravelly,  no  fort  of  Pear  will  do  well 
upon  Quince  flocks. 

Thefe  general  diredlions  being  given,  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  repeat  any  part  of  the  method  in  which  thefe 
flocks  are  raifed,  and  the  fruits  budded  or  grafted 
thereon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
article  of  Nursery. 

The  diftance  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be  planted 
either  againfl  walls  or  efpaliers,  muft  not  be  lefs  than 
forty  feet;  for  if  they  have  not  room  to  fpread  on 
each  fide,  it  will  be  impoffible  to  preferve  them  in 
good  order,  efpecially  thofe  on  free  flocks,  for  the 
more  thefe  trees  are  pruned,  the  more  they  will  fhoot 
and,  as  I  faid  before,  many  forts  of  Pears  produce 
their  bloffom-buds  firft  at  the  extremity  of  the  former, 
year’s  fhoots,,  fo  that  when  they  are  fhortened,  the 
fruit  will  be  cut  away,  and  this  cannot  be  avoided, 
where  the  trees  have  not  room  allowed  in  their  firft 
planting, 

This  diftance,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  objedled  to  by 
many  who  have  not  fully  attended  to  the  growth  of 
thefe  trees,  efpecially  as  it  hath  been  the  general 
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practice  of  moil  gardeners  to  plant  thefe  trees  at  lefs  j 
than  half  the  diftance  which  is  here  mentioned  ;  but, 
whoever  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  view  any  of  thefe 
trees  which  have  been  fome  years  Handing,  they  will 
always  find,  if  by  accident,  one  of  thefe  trees  has 
been  planted  againft  a  building,  where  the  branches 
have  had  room  to  fpread,  that  this  tree  has  produced 
more  fruit  than  twelve  trees  which  have  been  crouded 
clofe,  and  have  not  room  for  their  branches  to  extend. 
There  are  fome  Pear-trees  now  growing,  which  fpread 
more  than  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  are  upwards  of 
twenty  feet  high,  which  produce  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  than  if  there  had  been  three  trees  in  the 
fame  room  they  would  have  done,  as  there  are  ex-  . 
amples  enough  to  prove,  where  trees  are  planted 
againft  houfes  and  the  ends  of  buildings  at  about 
twelve  feet,  or  much  lefs  diftance,  becaufe  there  is 
height  of  walling  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  commonly  given  by  thofe  who  plant  thefe  trees  fo 
clofe  together.  But  one  tree  will  bear  more  fruit, 
when  the  branches  are  trained  horizontally,  than  three 
or  four  trees,  whofe  branches  are  led  upright,  and 
there  never  can  be  any  danger  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  wall  being  left  naked  or  unfurnifhed ;  for  I  have 
feen  a  Pear-tree  which  has  fpread  more  than  fifty  feet 
in  width,  and  covered  the  wall  upwards  of  thirty-fix 
feet  in  height;  this  was  a  fummer  Boncretien  Pear, 
and  was  extremely  fruitful,  which  rarely  happens  to 
this  fort  when  they  are  not  allowed  a  large  fhare  of 
room.  The  fineft  tree  of  this  fort  of  Pear,  which  I 
have  ever  feen,  was  a  large  ftandard-tree  in  my  own 
pofleflion,  whofe  Item  was  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high,  where  the  branches  came  out  regularly  on  every 
fide,  and  extended  near  thirty  feet  from  the  trunk, 
many  of  which  were  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  in 
fummer  brought  down  to  the  ground,  fo  they  were 
obliged  to  be  fupported  with  poles  all  around  the  tree 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  to  prevent 
their  lying  upon  the  ground;  and  this  tree  had  its 
branches  fo  difpofed  as  to  form  a  natural  parabola  of 
forty  feet  in  height,  bearing  from  the  loweft  to  the 
higheft  branches ;  fo  that  in  a  kindly  feafon,  when  the 
bloftoms  efcaped  the  froft,  it  has  produced  upwards 
of  two  thoufand  Pears,  which  were  much  better  fla¬ 
voured  than  any  of  the  fame  fort  which  I  have  yet 
tafted.  This  inftance  I  mention,  only  to  fhew  how 
much  one  of  thefe  trees  will  fpread,  if  proper  room 
be  allowed  it;  and  alfo  to  obferve,  that  as  the 
branches  of  this  tree  had  never  been  lhortened,  they 
were -fruitful  to  their  extremities.  This  fliews  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  French  gardeners,  who  do  not  allow 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  diftance  to  thefe  trees ; 
and  fome  of  their  raoft  improved  writers  on  this  fub- 
jedt  have  advifed  the  planting  an  Apple-tree  between 
the  Pear-trees,  where  they  are  allowed  twelve  feet ; 
and  yet  thefe  authors  afterwards  fay,  that  a  good  Pear- 
tree  will  (hoot  three  feet  each  way  in  one  year ;  there¬ 
fore,  according  to  their  own  obfervation,  the  trees  fo 
planted  will  have  their  branches  meet  together  in  two 
or  three  years  at  moft,  and  what  muft  be  the  cafe 
with  fuch  trees  in  five  or  fix  years  is  not  difficult  to 
know.  But  this  method  of  planting  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  the  French,  for  moft  of  the  gardens  in 
England  have  been  little  better  planted.  Indeed, 
thofe  perfons  who  were  intruded  with  the  making  and 
planting  moft  of  the  Engliffi  gardens,  had  little  fkill 
of  their  own,  fo  were  obliged  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the  French  gardeners ;  of  whom  they  had  fo  great 
an  opinion,  as  to  get  their  books  tranflated,  and  to 
thefe  have  added  fome  trifling  notes,  which  rather 
betray  their  weaknefs ;  for,  where  they  have  objected 
to  the  little  room  which  their  authors  had  allowed  to 
thefe  trees,  they  have,  at  the  moft,  allowed  them  but 
three  feet  more ;  from  which  it  is  plain,  they  had  not 
confidered  the  natural  growth  of  the  trees,  and  who¬ 
ever  departs  from  nature,  may  be  juftly  pronounced 
an  unfkilful  gardener. 

As  moft  of  the  Englifh  gardens  have  been  made 
and  planted  by  perfons  of  little  judgment,  it  is  very 
rare  to  find  any  of  them  which  produce  much  fruit ; 
for  although  many  of  thefe  gardens  have  been  totally 
altered  and  new  planted,  yet  they  have  leldom  been 
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much  altered  for  the  better ;  and  the  pofieiTors  have 
been  put  to  the  expence  of  removing  the  old  trees, 
alfo  the  earth  of  their  borders,  and  to  purchafe  new 
trees,  which  have  been  planted  perhaps  a  foot  or  two 
farther  afunder,  than  the  old  trees  which  were  re¬ 
moved  ;  fo  that  when  the  young  trees  have  grown  a 
few  years,  they  were  in  the  fame  condition  as  the  old, 
and  it  will  be  the  lofs  of  fo  many  years  to  the  owner : 
but  this  will  conftantly  be  the  cafe,  when  it  is  the 
intereft  of  the  perfons  employed,  who  can  fell  fa 
many  young  trees ;  and  the  planting  of  three  times 
the  number  of  trees  in  a  garden,  more  than  is  proper, 
may  in  fome  meafure  be  afcribed  to  the  fame,  though 
in  many  inftances  I  fhall  be  inclinable  to  think  they 
have  proceeded  from  ignorance,  rather  than  defign. 

But  where  fruit-trees  have  been  thus  injudicioufty 
planted,  if  the  flocks  are  healthy  and  good,  the  bell: 
way  to  recover  this  lofs  is  to  dig  up  two  or  three,  and 
leave  every  third  or  fourth  tree,  acording  to  the 
diftance  which  they  -were  planted,  and  fpread  down 
the  branches  of  thofe  which  are  left  horizontally ;  I 
mean,  all  fuch  as  are  capable  of  being  fo.  brought 
down  :  but  thofe  which  are  too  ftubborn  for  this, 
fhould  be  cut  off  near  the  ftem,  where  there  will  be 
new  fhoots  enough  produced  to  furnifh  the  wall  or 
efpalier ;  and  if  the  fort  of  fruit  is  not  the  fame  as  de- 
fired,  the  young  branches  may  be  budded  the  fame 
fummer,  or  grafted  the  following  fpring  with  any 
other  fort  of  Pear,  and  hereby  many  years  may  be 
faved  ;  for  one  of  thefe  old  trees  fo  budded  or  grafted, 
will  fpread  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  produce 
more  fruit,  when  thus  managed,  in  three  years,  than 
a  new  tree  will  in  ten  or  twelve,  efpeciaily  if  the 
ground  is  mended.  This  is  a  method  which  I  have 
pradtifed  with  great  fuccefs,  where  I  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  mend  the  blunders  of  thefe  great  gardeners, 
as  they  are  ftiled,  and  hereby  the  wails  and  efpaiiers 
have  been  well  furniflied  in  a  few  years. 

But  the  next  thing  to  be  done,  after  being  furniihed 
with  proper  trees,  is  preparing  the  ground  to  receive 
them ;  in  doing  of  which,  there  fnould  be  great  re¬ 
gard  had  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  where  the  trees  are 
to  grow ;  for,  if  it  is  a  ftrong  ftiff  land,  and  fubjedfc 
to  wet  in  the  winter,  the  borders  fhould  be  raifec!  as 
much  above  the  level  of  the  ground  as  you  conve¬ 
niently  can.  And  if  under  the  good  foil  there  is  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  lime,  rubbifh,  or  ftones  laid  to 
prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  running  downward, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees.  The  borders 
for  thefe  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  feet  broad,  but, 
if  they  are  twelve,  it  will  be  ftiil  better.  And  as  thefe 
borders  may  be  planted  with  fuch  forts  of  efculenc 
plants  as  do  not  grow  large,  or  whofe  roots  do  not 
grow  deep,  or  mat  together  on  the  fur  face,  thefe  will 
do  no  harm  to  the  Pear-trees ;  for  thefe  are  not  lo 
nice  in  their  culture  as  Peach  and  Nectarine-trees,  fo 
the  turning  the  .ground,  and  mending  it  for  thefe 
crops,  will  rather  improve  than  injure  the  trees, 
provided  the  plants  do  not  fhade  the  trees,  or  are 
not  fuffered  to  ftand  too  long  upon  the  borders.  But 
all  the  Cabbage  kind,  as  alfo  Beans,  fhould  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  thefe  borders,  becaufe  they  root  deep 
in  the  ground,  and  draw  much  nourifliment  from  the 
trees. 

But  if  the  foil  is  {hallow,  and  the  bottom  is  either 
gravel  or  chalk,  there  muft  be  a  fufficient  depth  of 
good  earth  laid  upon  the  borders,  fo  as  to  make  them 
two  feet  and  a  half  deep;  for  if  the  ground  is  not 
of  this  depth,  the  trees  will  not  thrive  well.  And, 
in  doing  of  this,  I  muft  caution  every  perfon  not  to 
dig  out  the  gravel  or  chalk  in  a  trench,  (as  is  by  fome 
pradtifed)  and  fill  this  trench  with  good  earth ;  tor  by 
fo  doing,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  are  extended  to 
the  width  of  the  trench,  they  will  meet  with  the  gra¬ 
vel  which  will  flop  them,  fo  that  they  will  be  con¬ 
fined,  as  if  they  were  in  tubs  of  earth,  whereby  the 
trees  will  foon  fhew  their  diftrefs ;  therefore,  when 
the  gravel  or  chalk  is  removed,  it  fhould  be  entirely 
taken  away  over  the  whole  border,  otherwife  it  will 
be  better  to  raife  the  whole  border  above  it. 

If  the  garden  is  to  be  new-made  from  a  field,  then 
all  the  good  earth  on  the  lurface  fhould  be  carefully 
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jpreferV'ed ;  arid,  if  the  good  ground  is  taken  our 
where  the  walks  are  defigned  to  be  made,  and  laid 
upon  the  borders,  or  in  the  quarters,  it  will  add  to 
the  depth  of  the  foil,  and  fave  expence  in  bringing  in 
new  earth.  If  the  ground  can  be  prepared  one  year 
before  it  is  planted,  the  trees  will  thrive  the  better; 
for  by  laying  the  ground  in  ridges,  and- turning  it  over 
two  or  three  times,  it  will  loofen  the  foil,  and  render 
it  much  better  for  planting;  but  in  trenching  or 
ploughing  the  ground,  there  fhould  be  great  care 
taken  not  to  go  deeper  than  the  ground  is  good,  other- 
wife  all  the  good  foil  will  be  buried  below  the  roots, 
and  the  bad  ground  will  be  turned  on  the  top,  which 
is  what  1  have  known  done  at  a  great  expence  by  per- 
fons,  who  have  been  at  the  top  of  their  profeffion,  and 
have  thereby  entirely  ruined  the  gardens. 

Where  there  is  a  neceffity  of  bringing  any  frefh 
earth  for  the  borders,  it  will  be  proper  to  do  it  as  foon 
as  poffible,  and  to  mix  this  with  the  furface  of  the 
earth  of  the  borders,  that  it  may  be  turned  over  two 
or  three  times,  that  the  parts  may  be  well  mixed  and 
incorporated  before  the  trees  are  planted ;  and,  if 
fome  very  rotten  dung  is  added  to  this,  it  will  greatly 
improve  it.  In  ehufing  the  earth  ■  which  is  to  be 
brought  into  the  garden,  there  fhould  be  this  'care, 
viz.  That  if  the  natural  foil  of  the  garden  is  light  and 
dry,  thefl  the  new  earth  fnould  be  loamy  and  ftiff ; 
but  where  the  natural  foil  is  ftrong  or  loamy,  then 
the  new  earth  fhould  be  light  and  fandy,  which  will 
loofen  the  parts  of  the  natural  foil,  and  greatly 
mend  it. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  recommend  laying  the 
whole  depth  of  the  borders  with  what  they  call  virgin 
earth;  that  is,  fuch  as  is  taken  from  a  pafture  where 
the  land  has  not  been  ploughed ;  but  if  this  is  not 
brought  into'  the  garden  at  lead:  one  year  before  the 
trees  are  planted,  that  by  turning  it  over  often  it  may 
be  fweetened,  it  will  not  be  fo  good  as  that  which  is 
taken  from  a  kitchen-garden,  where  the  land  is  good, 
and  has  been  well  wrought;  for  by  often  turning  and 
breaking  the  foil,  it  will  be  better  prepared  to  receive 
the  trees. 

Others  recommend  mixing  a  great  quantity  of  rotten 
dung  with  the  earth  of  the  borders,  but  this  is  not  fo 
proper ;  for,  by  making  the  ground  too  rich,  it  will 
only  encourage  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  trees ; 
therefore  it  is  always  better  to  mend  the  borders  from 
time  to  time  as  they  may  require,  and  not  to  add  fo 
much  dung  in  the  firfl  making  them. 

Another  care  is  required  in  making  the  borders  on 
wet  ground,  which  is  to  contrive  fome  covered  drains 
to  convey  off  the  water  in  winter,  otherwife,  by  this 
being  detained  about  the  roots  of  the  trees,  it  will 
greatly  prejudice  them;  and  in  building. the  walls 
round  a  kitchen-garden,  where  the  ground  is  inclina¬ 
ble  to  be  wet,  there  fhould  be  fome  arches  turned  in 
the  foundations  of  thofe  walls  which  are  in  the  loweft 
part  of  the  garden,  to  let  off  the  wet. 

The  manner  of  preparing  thefe  trees  for  planting  is. 
the  fame  as  has  been  directed  for  other  fruit-trees, 
viz.  to  cut  off  all  the  fmall  fibres  from  the  roots,  and 
to  lhorten  fome  of  the  longeft  roots,  and  cut  off  all 
the  bruifed  ones,  or  fuch  as  fhoot  downright;  this 
being  done,  you  fhould  plant  them  in  the  places  in¬ 
tended  at  the  before-mentioned  diffance.  The  beft 
time  to  plant  thefe  trees  (if  upon  a  middling  or  dry 
foil)  is  in  odtober  or  november,  leaving  their  heads 
on  till  fpring,  which  fhould  be  fattened  either  to  the 
walls  or  flakes,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  dillurbing 
their  roots  ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  march  their  heads 
fhould  be  cut  off  in  the  manner  already  diredted  for 
Peaches  and  other  fruit-trees,  obferving  alfo  to  lay 
fome  mulch  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground  about 
their  roots  when  they  are  planted,  as  has  been  feveral 
times  already  directed  for  other  trees;  but  in^wet 
ground,  the  trees  may  be  planted  in  february,  or  the 
beginning  of  march,  at  any  time  before  the  buds  are 
much  fwelled,  but  thefe  may  be  cut  down  when  they 
are  planted. 

1  he  firfl;  fummer  after  planting,  the  branches  fhould 
be  trained  to  a  wall  or  efpalier  (againft  which  they 
are  planted)  in  a  horizontal  pofition,  as  they  are  pro- 
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duced,  without  fhortening  them  ;  and  the  michaeimafi 
following,  fome  of  theie  fhoots  fhould  be  fhortened 
down  to  five  or  fix  eyes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  branches,  to  furnifh  the  lower  part  of  the 
■wall  or  efpalier ;  but  the  fhoots  ought  not  to  be  fhort¬ 
ened,  unlefs  where  there  is  a  W'ant  of  branches  to  fill 
a  vacancy ;  therefore  the  lefs  a  knife  is  ufed  to  thefe 
trees,  the  better  they  will  fucceed ;  for,  whenever  the  * 
fhoots  are  flopped,  it  occafions  the  buds  immediately 
below  the  cut  to  fend  forth  two  or  more  flioots,  where¬ 
by  there  will  be  a  confufion  of  branches,  and  rarely 
any  fruit  is  produced  with  this  management. 

The  diffance  which  the  branches  of  Pears  fhould 
be  trained,  muff  be  proportioned  to  the  fize  of  their 
fruit;  therefore  fuch  forts,  whofe  fruit  are  fmall,  may 
be  allowed  five  or  fix  inches,  but  the  larger  forts  muff 
not  be  lefs  than  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder.  If  this 
be  duly  obferved,  and  the  branches  carefully  trained 
horizontally  as  they  are  produced,  there  will  be  no 
occafion  for  fo  much  cutting  as  is  commonly  praftifed 
on  thefe  trees,  which,  inftead  of  checking  their 
growth,  does,  on  the  contrary,  caufe  them  to  fhoot 
the  ftronger. 

It  is  very  furprifing  to  read  the  tedious  methods, 
which  moft  of  the  writers  on  fruit-trees  have  directed 
for  pruning  thefe  trees ;  for,  by  their  prolix  and  per¬ 
plexed  methods,  one  would  imagine  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  themfelves  as  unintelligible  as  poffi- 
ble ;  and  this,  I  am  fure,  may  be  affirmed,  That  it  is 
next  to  impoffible  for  a  learner  ever  to  arrive  at  any 
tolerable  fkill  in  pruning  by  the  tedious  and  per¬ 
plexed  diredlions  which  are  publiffied  by  Monfieur 
Quintiny,  and  thofe  who  have  copied  from  him;  for, 
as  thefe  have  all  let  out  wrong  in  the  beginning,  by 
allowing  their  trees  lefs  than  half  the  diffance  which 
they  fhould  be  planted,  they  have  prefcribed  rules  to 
keep  them  within  that  compafs,  which  are  the  moft 
abfurd,  and  contrary  to  all  reafon,  therefore  fhould 
not  be  pradlifed  by  thofe  perfons  who  are  defirous  of 
having  plenty  of  fruit. 

I  fliall  therefore  only  lay  down  a  few  neceffary  di- 
redions  for  pruning  and  managing  thefe  trees,  which 
fliall  be  done  in  as  few  words  as  poffible,  that  a  learner 
may  the  more  eafily  underftand  it,  and  which  (together 
with  proper  obfervations)  will  be  fufficient  to  inftrud 
any  perfon  in  the  right  management  of  them. 

Pear-trees  generally  produce  their  bloffom-buds  firfl 
at  the  extremity  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoots,  fo  that  if 
thefe  are  fhortened,  the  bloffoms  are  cut  off ;  but  this 
is  not  all  the  damage,  for  (as  I  before  faid)  this  occa¬ 
fions  the  buds  immediately  below  the  cut  to  put  forth 
two  or  more  fhoots,  whereby  the  number  of  branches 
will  be  increafed,  and  the  tree  crowded  too  much 
with  wood  ;  befides,  thofe  buds,  which  by  this  ma¬ 
nagement  produce  flioots,  would  have  only  produced 
curfons  or  fpurs,  upon,  which  the  bloffom-buds  are 
produced,  if  the  leading  branch  had  not  been  fhort¬ 
ened  ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be  flopped,  unlefs 
to  furnifh  wood  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  provide  a  new  fupply  of  wood 
in  Pear-trees,  as  mull  be  done  for  Peaches,  Necta¬ 
rines,  &c.  which  only  produce  their  fruit  upon  young 
wood  ;  for  Pears  produce  their  fruit  upon  curfons  or 
fpurs,  which  are  emitted  from  branches  which  are 
three  or  four  years  old ;  which  curfons  continue  fruit¬ 
ful  many  years,  fo  that,  where  thefe  trees  have  been 
fkilfully  managed,  I  have  feen  branches  which  have 
been  trained  horizontally  upwards  of  twenty  feet  from 
the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  have  been  fruitful  their 
whole  length.  And  if  we  do  but  carefully  obferve 
the  branches  of  a  healthy  ftandard-tree,  \yhich  has 
been  permitted  to  grow  without  pruning,  we  fhall  find 
many  that  are  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  or  more,  which 
are  very  full  of  thefe  curfons,  upon  which  a  good 
number  of  fruit  is  annually  produced. 

During  the  fummer  feafon  thefe  trees  fhould  be 
often  looked  over  to  train  in  the  fhoots,  as  they  are 
produced,  regularly  to  the  wall  or  efpalier,  and  to 
difplace  fore-right  and  luxuriant  branches  as  they  fhoot 
out,  whereby  the  fruit  will  be  equally  expofed  to  the 
air  and  fun,  which  will  render  them  more  beautiful 
and  better  tailed  than  when  they  are  fjraded  by  the 
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branches ;  and  by  thus  managing  the  trees  in  fummer, 
they  will  always  appear  beautiful,  and  in  winter  they 
will  want  but  little  pruning. 

Where  Pear-trees  are  thus  regularly  trained  without 
flopping  their  (hoots,  and  have  full  room  for  their 
branches  to  extend  on  each  fide,  there  will  never  be 
any  occafion  for  difbarking  the  branches,  or  cutting 
off  the  roots  (as  hath  been  directed  by  feveral  writers 
on  gardening;)  which  methods,  however  they  may 
anfwer  the  intention  for  the  prefent,  yet  will  certainly 
greatly  injure  the  trees,  as  mud  all  violent  amputa¬ 
tions,  which  fhould  ever  be  avoided  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  on  fruit-trees ;  and  this,  I  am  fure,  can  never 
be  wanted,  where  trees  have  been  rightly  planted,  and 
regularly  trained,  while  young. 

The  feafon  for  pruning  thefe  trees  is  any  time  after 
the  fruits  are  gathered,  until  the  beginning  of  march ; 
but  the  fooner  it  is  done  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the 
better,  for  reafons  already  given  for  pruning  of  Peach- 
trees  ;  though  indeed  the  deferring  of  thefe  until 
fpring,  where  there  are  large  quantities  of  trees  to 
prune,  is  not  fo  injurious  to  them,  as  to  fome.  tender 
fruits ;  but  if  the  branches  are  regularly  trained  in 
fummer,  and  the  luxuriant  (hoots  rubbed  off,  there 
will  be  little  left  to  do  to  them  in  winter. 

All  the  forts  of  Summer  Pears  will  ripen  very  well 
either  on  (landards,  dwarfs,  or  efpaliers,  as  will  all 
Autumn  Pears  upon  dwarfs  or  efpaliers;  but,  where 
a  perfon  is  very  curious  in  his  fruit,  I  would  always 
advife  the  planting  them  againft  efpaliers,  in  which 
method  they  take  up  but  little  room  in  a  garden,  and, 
if  they  are  well  managed,,  appear  very  beautiful ;  and 
the  fruit  is  larger  and  better  tailed  than  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  dwarfs-,  as  has  been  already  obferved ;  but 
fome  of  the  Winter  Pears  mull  be  planted  againft  eaft, 
fouth-eaft,  or  fouth-weft  walls,  otherwife  they  will 
not  ripen  well  in  England  in  bad  feafons. 

But  although  this  may  be  the  cafe  with  fome  of  the 
late  Winter  Pears  in  very  bad  feafons,  yet,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  mod  forts  of  them  will  ripen  extremely  well  in 
all  warm  fituations,  when  they  are  planted  in  efpalier, 
and  the  fruit  will  be  better  flavoured  than  that  which 
grows  againft  walls,  and  will  keep  much  longer  good ; 
for,  as  the  heat  againft  walls  which  are  expol'ed  to  the 
fun  will  be  very  great  at  fome  times,  and-  at  others 
there  will  be  little  warmth,  all  fruit  which  grow  near 
them,  will  be  haftened  unequally,  and  therefore  are 
never  fo  well  flavoured  as  the  fame  forts  are  which 
ripen  in  the  open  air;  and  all  the  fruit,  which  is 
ripened  thus  unequally,  will  decay  much  fooner 
than  thofe  which  ripen  gradually  in  the  open  air ; 
therefore  thole  Winter  Pears  which  grow  in  efpalier, 
may  be  kept  fix  weeks  longer  than  thofe  which 
grow  againft  walls,  which  is  a  yery  defirable  thing ; 
for  to  have  plenty  of  thefe  fruit  at  a  feafon  when  it  is 
very  rare  to  find  any  other  fruit  to  fupply  the  table 
but  Apples,  is  what  all  lovers^  of  fruit  mull  be 
greatly  pleafed  to  enjoy which  is  what  may  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  planting  many  of  the  late  forts  in  efpalier, 
where,  although  the  fruit  will  not  be  fo  well  coloured 
as  thofe  from  the  walls,  yet  they  will  be  found  ex¬ 
ceeding  good.  When  the  Befi  de  Chaumontelle  came 
firft  to  England,  the  trees  were  planted  in  efpalier, 
And  fome  of  them  not  on  a  very  good  foil,  or  in  a 
warm  fituation,  and  yet  from  thefe  trees  I  have  eaten 
this  Pear  in  great  perfection  in  april,  and  fbmetimes  it 
has  kept  till  may ;  whereas,  all  thofe  which  have  been 
fince  planted  againft  walls  ripen  their  fruit  by  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  november,  and  are  generally  gone  by  the 
middle  of  december  ;  nor  are  the  latter  fo  well  tafted 
s  thofe  off  the  efpaliers. 

The  Virgoleufe  and  St.  Germain,,  as  alfo  the  Col¬ 
mar,  are  efteemed  the  moft  difficult  forts  to  ripen 
their  fruit,  yet  thefe  I  have  eaten  in  great  perfection 
from  efpaliers,  and  often  from  ftandard-trees,  where 
they  grew  upon  a  warm  foil ;  but  the  fruit  was  much 
(mailer  on  the  ftandard-trees  than  thofe  of  the  fame 
forts  which  grew  againft  walls  or  efpaliers,  but  they 
were  full  as  well  flavoured,  and  fome  of  thefe  forts  I 
have  eaten  good  in  april,  which  is-  two  months  later 
than  they  ufually  keep;  but  yet  I  would  not  advife 
the  planting  thefe  late  Pears  in  ftandard-trees,  be- 
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caufe  they  fhould  hang  very  late  on  the  trees  in  au¬ 
tumn,  at  which  feafon  the  winds  are  generally  very 
hio-h;  and  thefe  ftandard-trees  being  much  expofed 
the  fruit  is  often  blown  off  the  trees  before  they 
are  ripe ;  and  thofe  of  them,  which  may  hang  on  the 
trees,  are  frequently  bruifed  by  being  forced  againft 
the  branches  by  the  winds,  fo  that  they  feldom  keep 
well.  What  I  mentioned  this  for,  is  to  prove,  that 
thefe  Pears  will  ripen  very  well  without  the  affiftance 
of  a  wall;  fo  that  if  they  are  planted  in  efpaliers 
where  the  trees  are  kept  low,  the  fruit  will  not  be 
fo  much  expofed  to  the  ftrong  winds  in  autumn  as 
thofe  on  the  (landards,  therefore  can  be  in  no  danger 
of  the  fruit  coming  to  perfection ;  and  as  the^trees 
in  efpaliers  will  be  conftantly  pruned,  and  managed 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  againft  walls,  the  fruit 
will  be  as  large  on  thofe  trees ;  therefore,  where  a 
perfon  has  a  warm  fituation  and  a  kindly  foil,  I  would 
not  advife  the  being  at  an  expence  to  build  walls  on 
purpofe  for  Pears,  but  to  plant  them  againft  efpaliers : 
and  where  there  is  any  one  who  is  very  curious  in 
having  plenty  of  thefe  fruit,  and  will  be  at  the  expence 
to  procure  them,  I  (hould  advife  having  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  Reed  mats  made  to  fix  up  againft  the 
back  of  the  efpalier  in  the  fpring,  when  the  trees  are, 
in  bloffom,  which  will  fereen  them  from  cold  winds, 
and  preferve  the  tender  fruit  until  they  are  pad  dan-1" 
ger,  when  the  Reeds  may  be  taken  down,  and  put 
under  a  (hed  to  preferve  them  from  the  weather ;  and 
if  the  autumn  fhould  prove  bad,  thefe  Reeds  may  be 
fixed  up  again,  which  will  forward  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit,  and  alfo  prevent  the  winds  from  blowing  down, 
and  bruifing  it. 

But  after  the  fruit  is  fet  and  growing,  there  will  be. 
farther  care  neceffary  in  order  to  have  the  fruit  good ; 
for  it  is  not  enough  to  have  preferved  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  on  the  trees,  and  then  leave  them  entirely  to 
nature  during  the  feafon  of  their  growth,  but  there 
will  require  fome  (kill  and  attendance  on  the  trees  to 
help  nature,  or  fupply  the  deficiency  of  feafons ;  for 
befide  the  pruning  and  training  trees  in  the  manner 
before  direCted,  there  will  alfo  be  wanting  fome  ma¬ 
nagement  of  their  roots,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  foil,  and  the  difference  of  feafons.  In  all  ftrong 
land,  where  the  ground  is  apt  to  bind  very  hard  in  dry 
weather,  the  furface  of  the  borders  fhould  be  now  and 
then  forked  over  to  loofen  the  earth,  which  will  admit 
the  lhowers  and  dews  to  penetrate  and  moiften  the 
ground,  and  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees  and  fruit, 
and  alfo  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds.  And  if  the 
foil  is  light  and  dry,  and  the  feafon  fhould  prove  hot 
and  dry,  there  (hould  be  large  hollows  made  round 
the  ftems  of  the  trees  to  hold  water;  and  into  each  of 
thefe  there  fhould  be  poured  eight  or  nine  pots  of 
water,  which  (hould  be  repeated  once  in  a  week  or 
ten  days  during  the  months  of  june  and  july,  if  the 
feafon  fhould  continue  dry.  There  fhould  alfo  be 
fome  mulch  laid  over  the  furface  of  thefe  hollows,  to 
prevent  the  fun  and  air  from  drying  the  ground. 
Where  this  is  praCtifed,  the  fruit  will  be  kept  con¬ 
ftantly  growing,  and  prove  large  and  plump;  whereas, 
if  this  is  omitted,  the  fruit  will  often  be  (mail,  grow 
crooked,  crack,  and  fall  off  from  the  trees.  For  if 
the  fruit  is  once  dinted  in  their  growth,,  and  rain 
(hould  fall  plentifully  after,  it  will  occafion  a  great 
quantity  of  fruit  to  fall  off  the  trees,  and  thofe  which 
remain  to  ripen  will  not  keep  fo  long  as  thofe  which 
never  receive  any  check  in  their  growth ;  and  it  is 
from  this  caufe,  that  fome  years  the-  fruit  in  general 
decays  before  the  ufual  time.  For  after  it  has  been 
for  fome  time  dinted  in  its  growth,  and  then  the  fea¬ 
fon  proves  favourable,  whereby  it  receives  a  hidden 
growth,  it  becomes  fo  replete  with  juice,  as  to  di fiend 
the  veflels  too  fuddenly,  fo  that  they  will  not  be  firm, 
which  occafions  their  decay ;  therefore  it  is  always  bed: 
to  keep  the  fruit  conftantly  in  a  growing  (late,  whereby 
it  will  acquire  a.  proper  fize,  and  be  rendered  better 
flavoured. 

There  will  alfo  be  required  fome  dreffing  to  the' 
ground  near  the  fruit-trees ;  but  this  (hould  be  laid  on- 
in  autumn,,  after  the  trees,  are  pruned.  This  drelting; 
(hould  be  different;  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

foil 
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foil ;  if  the  land  is  warm  and  dry,  then  the  d  re  fling 
ft?ould  be  of  very  rotten  dung,  mixed  with  loam  ;  ant 
if  this  is  mixed  fix.  or  eight  months  before  it  is  laic 
upon  the  borders,  and  three  or  four  times  turned  over, 
it  will  be  the  better ;  as  will  alfo  the  mixture-,  if  it  is 
made  with  neat  s  or  hog’s  dung,  both  which  are  colder 
than  horfe-dung,  fo  more  proper  for  hot  land.  But 
in  cold  ftiff  land,  rotten  horle  dung,  mixed  with 
light  Tandy  earth,  or  lea-coal  allies,  will  be  the  moll 
proper,  as  this  will  loofen  the  ground  and  add  a 
warmth  to  it. 

Tnefe  dreflings  fhould  be  repeated  every  other  year, 
otherwife  the  trees  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  will  the 
fruit  be  fo  good.  For,  notwithftanding  what  many 
perfons  have  advanced  to  the  contrary,  yet  experience 
is  againft  them;  for  the  .fineft  fruit  in  England,  both 
as  to  flze  and  flavour,  is  produced  on  land  which  is 
the  mod  dunged  and  worked.  Therefore  I  would  ad- 
vile  Penciling  the  ground  about  the  fruit-trees  very 
well  every  winter,  for  I  am  fure  they  will  find  it  an- 
fwer  their  expectations  who  fiiall  pradtife  this  method. 
And  where  the  ground  in  the  quarters  is  wiil  dreffed 
and  tienched,  the  fruit-trees  will  partake  of  the  be¬ 
nefit;  for  as  the  trees  advance  in  their  growth,  their 
roots  are  extended  to  a  great  difiance  from  their  ftems; 
and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  diftant  roots  that  the  trees 
are  iupplied  with  their  nourifhment :  therefore  dreftin.o- 
the  boiders  only,  will  not  be  fufiicient  for  fruit-trees 
which  are  old. 

In  gathering  of  Pears,  great  regard,  fhould  be  had 
,  j?ud  wh*ch  is  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot- 
ftalk  for  the  next  year’s  bloffoms;  which,  by  forcing 
off  the  Pear  before  it  be  mature,  is  many  times 
iponed  ;  for  while  the  fruit  is  growing,  there  is  always 
a  bud  formed  by  the  fide  of  the  foot-ftalk  upon  the 
fame. fpur,  for  the  next  year’s  fruit ;  but  when  the  Pears 

lf  afe  gent1^  turned  uPward,  the  foot- 
italk  wiU  readily  part  from  the  fpur,  without  injuring 
the  bud.  J  5 

The  feafon  for  gathering  all  Summer  Pears  is  iuft 
as  they  ripen,  for  none  of  thefe  will  remain  good 
above  a  day  or  two  after  they  are  taken  from  the  tree  • 
nor  will  many  of  the  Autumn  Pears  keep  good  above 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  they  are  gathered.  But 
the  winter  fruits  fhould  hang  as  longi  upon  the  trees 
as  the  feafon  will  permit;  for  they  muft  not  receive 
the_  froft,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  and  render 
their  juices  flat  and  ill  tailed ;  but  if  the  weather  con¬ 
tinue  mild  until  the  end  of  o&ober,  it  will  then  be 
a  good  feafon  for  gathering  them  in,  which  mull  al- 

peffedly  d°ry!  “  7  ^  When  the  trees  are 

In  doing  this  you  ought  carefully  to  avoid  bruifino- 

o  lTvrfl  °rC  y°l!  fh°uld  We  a  broad  flat  bafket 
to  lay  them  in  as  they  are  gathered;  and  when  they 

are  carried  into  the  flore-room,  they  fhould  be  taken 

out  fingly,  and  each  fort  laid  up  in  a  clofe  heap  on  a 

dry  place  in  order  to  iweat,  where  they  may  remain 

for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight;  during  which  time  the 

Tanwoff  all0rl  the  in  order  to 

cany  oft  all  the  moiflure  which  is  perfpired  from  the 

fiuit  after  this,  the  Pears  fhould  be  taken  fino-ly  and 

in  clofe  b7^1',-  a  I°c0ll"n  d°th}  and  then  P^ked  up 
in  h/h  ob/ervinS  t0  Put  fome  Wheat  flraw 

prevent  h°efoSl  r  fides  °f  the  bafkets>  10 

L  7  brmfing  agamft  the  bafkets.  And  if 

^  f  PapCr  ,i$  bid  double  ^eble  all  round 
he  bafket,  between  the  flraw  and  the  Pears  this  will 

prevent  the  Pears  from  imbibing  the  mufly  tafle  which 
is  communicated  to  them  by  the  flraw,  when  they  are 
contiguous;  which  tafle  often  penetrates  through  th 
lo  ftrong17>  that  when  the  fruit  is  pared,  the  tafle 
fo  remain-  1  ou  fhould  alfo  obferve  ?0  put  but  one 
iort  of  fruit  into  a  bafket,  left  by  their  different  for 
mentatmns  they  fhould  rot  each  other;  but  if  you 
ha\e  enough  of  one  fort  to  fill  a  bafket  which  holds 

hlye°filtd 'the  h  n  *  ^  be  ftU1  bettcr'  Y™ 

tkh  Whelt  ftrawtS’  f°Ver  th™ 

of  paper  two  or  three  Lores  doubk  oZ'X 
faften  them  down;  then  place  thefe  bafleets  in  a  clofo 

°C.  iphere  they  ma7  be  kcPt  dry  and  from  froft; 
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wfo  ^  aTir  IS,!ef  lnt0  dle  roonh  the  better  the  fi bit 
Sch  tS'  f  V  be  VC,ry  neceffa'T  to  fix  a  label  to 

tW  p  den,?tmg  rhe  fort  of  fruit  therein  con^ 
tamed,  which  will  lave  the  trouble  of  openino-  them; 

-t-T'  y°U  ,Want  t0  know  the  forts  of'fnft;  be- 
kdes  they  ought  not  to  be  opened  before  their  feafon 

to  be  eaten  for.  the  oftener  they  are  opened  and  ex- 
poied  to  the  air,  the  worfe  they  will  keep.  I  do 
not  doubt  but  this  will  be  objected  to  by  many,  who 
imagine  fruit  cannot  be  laid  too  thin ;  for  which  rea- 
ion,  they  make  fhelves  to  difpofe  them  fingly  upon 
an  are  ^ciy^  fond  of  admitting  frefh  air,  whenever 
tne  weather  is  mild,  fuppofing  it  very  neceffary  to 
pieferve  the  fruit;  but  the  contrary  of  this  is  found 
true,  by  thofo  perfons  who  have  large  flocks  of  fruit 
laid  up  m  their  ftore-houfes  in  London,  which  remain 
clolely  fhut  up  for  feveral  months,  in  the  manner  be- 
oi e  i elated;  and  when  thefe  are  opened,  the  fruit  is 
always  found  plumper  and  founder  than  any  of  thofo 
fruits  which  were  prefer vedTingly  upon  fnelves,  whole 
kins  are  always  fhrivelled  and  dry.  For  (as  Mr 
Boyle  obforves)  the  air  is  the  caufe  of  putrefadlion  j 
and  in  order  to  prove  this,  that  honourable  perfon 
put  fruits  of  feveral  kinds  into  glaffes  where  the  air 
was  exhaufted,  in  which  places  they  remained  found 
or  level  al  months,  but,  upon  being  expofod  to  the 
air,  rotted  in  a  very  fhort  time  after ;  which  plainly 
lhews  the  abfurdity  of  the  common  method  now  uied 
to  preferve  fruit.  * 

All  the  forts  of  Apples  are  propagated  by  grafting 
or  budding  upon  the  flocks  of  the  fame  kind,  for  they 
will  not  take  upon  any  other  fort  of  fruit  tree.  In 
the  nurfenes  there  are  three  forts  of  Hocks  p-enerally 
med  to  graft  Apples  upon;  the  firft  are  called  free 
itocks;  thefe  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  all  forts 
of  Apples  indifferently,  and  fometimes  they  are  alfo 
termed  Crab  flocks ;  for  all  thofo  trees  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  from  the.  feeds  before  they  are  grafted,  are 
termed  Crabs  without  any  diftin&ion ;  but,  I  fhould 
always  prefer  fuch  flocks  as  are  raifed  from  the  kernels 
of  Crabs,  where  they  are  preffed  for  verjuice-  and  I 
find  feveral  of  the  old  writers  on  this  fubjedt  of  the 
fame  mind.  Mr.  Auften,  who  wrote  above  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  fays,  “  The  flock  which  he  accounts 
cc  befl  for  Apple  grafts  is  the  Crab,  which  is  better 
<c  than  fweeter  Apple-trees  to  graft  on,  becaufe  they 
are  ufually  free  from  canker,  and  will  become  very 
fC  large  trees ;  and,  I  conceive,  will  laft  longer  than 
(C  flocks  of  fweeter  Apples,  and  will  make  fruits 
c  more  ftrong  and  hardy  to  endure  froft;”  and  it  is 
very  certain,  that  by  frequently  grafting  fome  forts  of 
Apples  upon  free  flocks,  the  fruits  have  been  rendered 
lels  firm  and  poignant,  and  of  fhorter  duration. 

The  focond  lort  of  flock  is  the  Dutch  Paradife 
Apple  or  Creeper ;  thefe  are  defigned  to  flint  the  growth 
of  the  trees,  and  keep  them  within  compafs  for  dwarfs 
or  efpaliers. 

The  third  fort  is  the  Paradife  Apple,  which  is  a 
very  low  fhrub,  and  only  proper  for  trees  which  are 
kept  in  pots,  by  way  of  curiofity,  for  thele  do  not 
continue  long. 

Some  perfons  have  made  ufe  of  Codlin  flocks  for 
grafting  Apples,  in  order  to  flint  their  growth;  but 
as  thefe  are  commonly  propagated  by  fuckers,  I  would 
by  no  means  advife  the  ufing  them  ;  nor  would  I  chufe 
to  raife  the  Codlin-trees  from  fuckers,  but  rather 
graft  them  upon  Crab  flocks,  which  will  caufe  the 
fruit  to  be  firmer,  laft  longer,  and  have  a  fharper 
flavour ;  and  thefe  trees  will  laft  much  longer  found, 
and  never  put  out  fuckers,  as  the  Codlins  always  do* 
which,  if  not  conftantly  taken  off,  will  weaken  the 
trees,  and  caufe  them  to  canker :  and  it  is  not  only 
from  the  roots,  but  from  the  knots  of  their  ftems 
there  are  generally  a  great  number  of  ftrong  fhoots 
produced,  which  fill  the  trees  with  ufelefs  fhoots 
and  render  them  unfightly,  and  the  fruit  fmall  and* 
crumpled. 

The  method  of  raffing  flocks  from  the  kernels  of 
Crabs,  or  Apples,  is,  to  procure  them  where  thev  are 
preffed  for  verjuice  or  cyder,  and  after  they7  ale 
cleared  of  the  pulp,  they  may  be  Town  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  covering  them  over  about  half  an  inch 
IO  ^  thick 
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thick  with  the  fame  light  earth;  thefe  may  be  fown 
in  noVembel-  or  december,  where  the  ground  is  dry , 
but  in  wet  ground,  it  will  be  better  to  defer  it  till  fe- 
bruary  ;  but  then  the  feeds  Ihould  be  preferved  in  dry 
fand,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of  vermin,  for  if 
mice  or  rats  can  get  at  them,  they  will  devour  the 
feeds;  there  Ihould  alfo  be  care  taken  of  the  feeds, 
when  they  are  fown,  to  protefl  them  from  thefe  ver¬ 
min,  by  letting  traps  to  take  them,  &c.  In  the 
fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  they  mufl 
be  carefully  Weeded,  and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
dry,  it  wilf  be  of  great  fervice  to  water  them  two  or 
three  times  a  week;  and,  during  the  furnmei,  they 
mull  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  fuffeied  to 
o-row,  will  foon  over-rop  the  plants,  and  fpoil  their 
orowth ;  if  thefe  thrive  well,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranf- 
plant  into  the  nurfery  the  oftober  following,  at  which 
time  the  ground  fhould  be  carefully  digged,  and 
cleanfed  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds;  then  the 
flocks  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet  afunder, 
and  the  plants  one 'foot  diftance  in  the  rows,  clofing 
the  earth  pretty  fall  to  their  roots ;  when  the  flocks 
hre  tranfplanted  out  of  the  feed-bed,  the  firfl  autumn 
after  fowing,  they  need  not  be  headed,  but  where 
they  are  inclined  to  fhoot  downward,  the  tap  root 
mufl  be  fhortened,  in  order  to  force  out  horizontal 
roots ;  if  the  ground  is  pretty  good  in  which  thefe 
flocks  are  planted,  and  the  weeds  conflantly  cleared 
away,  the  flocks  will  make  great  progrefs,  fo  that 
thofe  which  are  intended  for  dwarfs,  may  be  grafted 
the  fpring  twelve  months  after  they  are  planted  out  of 
the  feed- bed  ;  but  thofe  which  are  defigned  for  ftand- 
ards  will  require  two  or  three  years  more  growth,  be¬ 
fore  they  will  be  fit  to  graft,  by  which  time  they  will 
be  upward  of  fix  feet  high.  The  other  neceffary 
work  to  be  obferved  in  the  culture  of  thefe  trees, 
while  they  remain  in  the  nurfery,  being  exhibited  un¬ 
der  the  article  of  Nursery,  I  fhall  not  repeat  in  this 
place. 

I  fhall  next  treat  of  the  manner  of  planting  fuch  of 
thefe  trees  as  are  defigned  for  efpaliers  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  where,  if  there  is  an  extent  of  ground,  it 
Will  be  proper  to  plant,  not  only  fuch  forts  as  are  for 
the  ufe  of  the  table,  but  alfo  a  quantity  of  trees  to 
lupply  the  kitchen ;  but  where  the  kitchen-garden  is 
fmall,  the  latter  mufl  be  fupplied  from  flandard-trees, 
either  from  the  orchard,  or  wherever  they  are  planted ; 
but  as  many  of  thefe  kitchen  Apples  are  large,  and 
hang  late  in  the  autumn  upon  the  trees,  they  will  be 
much  more  expofed  to  the  ftrong  winds  on  flandard 
trees  than  in  efpaliers,  whereby  many  of  the  fruit  will 
be  blown  down  before  they  are  ripe,  and  others  bruifed, 
fo  as  to  prevent  their  keeping;  therefore  where  it  can 
be  done,  I  fnould  always  prefer  the  planting  them  in 
efpaliers. 

The  diftance  w'hich  I  fhould  chufe  to  allow  thefe 
trees,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  thirty  feet,  for  fuch 
forts  as  are  of  moderate  growth  (if  upon  Crab  or  free 
flocks :)  but  the  larger  growing  forts  Ihould  not  be 
allowed  lefs  room  than  thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  which 
Will  be  found  full  near  enough,  if  the  ground  is  good, 
and  the  trees  properly  trained ;  for  as  the  branches 
of  thefe  trees  fhould  not  be  fhortened,  but  trained 
at  their  full  length,  fo  in  a  few  years  they  will  be 
found  to  meet.  Indeed,  at  the  firfl  planting,  the 
diftance  will  appear  fo  great  to  thofe  perfons  who 
have  not  obferved  the  vigorous  growth  of  thefe  trees, 
that  they  will  fuppofe  they  never  can  extend  their 
branches  fo  far,  as  to  cover  the  elpalier;  but  if  thefe 
'  perfons  will  but  obferve  the  growth  of  flandard-trees 
of  the  fame  kinds,  and  fee  how  wide  their  branches 
are  extended  on  every  fide,  they  may  be  foon  con¬ 
vinced,  that  as  thefe  efpalier-trees  are  allowed  to 
fpread  but  on  two  fides,  they  will  of  courfe  make 
more  progrefs,  as  the  whole  nourifhment  of  the  root 
will  be  employed  in  thefe  fide  branches,  than  where 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  branches  on  every  fide 
of  the  tree,  which  are  to  be  fupplied  with  the  fame 
nourifhment. 

The  next  thing  to  be  obferved  is  the  making  choice 
of  fuch  forts  of  fruits  as  grow  nearly  alike,  to  plant 
In  the  fame  efpalier.  This  is  of  great  confequence, 
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becaufe  of  the  diftance  they  are  to  be  placed,  other- 
wife  thofe  forts  which  make  the  largeft  fhoots,  may 
be  allowed  lefs  room  to  fpread  than  thofe  of  fm after 
growth;  be  fide,  when  aft  the  trees  in  one  efpalier 
are  nearly  equal  in  growth*  they  will  have  a  better 
appearance  than  when  fome  are  tall,  and  others  fhort ; 
but  for  the  better  inftruction  of  thofe  perfons  who  are 
not  converfant  in  thefe  things,  I  fhall  divide  thy  forts 
of  Apples  into  three  dalles  according  to  their  different 
growths. 

Largeft  growing  tree. 

Aft  the  forts  of  Pearmains. 

Kentifh  Pippin. 

Holland  Pippin. 

Monftrous  Renette. 

Royal  Ruffe t. 

Wheeler’s  Ruffet. 

Pile’s  Ruffet. 

Nonpareil. 

Violet  Apple. 


Middle  growing  tree. 

Margaret  Apple. 

Golden  Renette, 

Aromatic  Pippin. 

Embroidered  Apple. 

Renette  Grife. 

White  Renette. 

Codlin. 


Smalleft  growing  tree. 

Quince  Apple. 

Tranfparent  Apple. 

Golden  Pippin. 

Pomme  d’Api. 

Fenouillet,  or  Anis  Apple. 

N.  B.  Thefe  are  aft  fuppofed  to  be  grafted  on  the 
fame  fort  of  flocks. 

If  thefe  Apples  are  grafted  upon  Crab  flocks,  I 
would  willingly  place  them  at  the  following  diftance 
from  each  other,  especially  where  the  foil  is  good, 
viz.  the  largeft  growing  trees  at  forty  feet,  the  middle 
growing  at  thirty  feet,  and  the  fmall  growing  at 
twenty-five  feet,  which,  from  conftant  experience,  I 
find  to  be  full  near  enough ;  for  in  many_  places, 
where  I  have  planted  thefe  trees  at  twenty-four  feet 
diftance,  they  have  fhot  fo  ftrong,  as  that  in  feven 
years  their  branches  have  met;  and  in  fome  places 
where  every  other  tree  has  been  taken  up,  the 
branches  have  almoft  joined  in  feven  years  after ; 
therefore  it  will  be  much  the  better  way  to  plant  thefe 
trees  at  a  proper  diftance  at  firfl,  and  between  thefe 
to  plant  fome  Dwarf  Cherries,  Currants,  or  other 
forts  of  fruit,  to  bear  for  a  few  years,  which  may  be 
cut  away  when  the  Apple-trees  have  extended  their 
branches  to  them ;  for  when  the  Apple-trees  are 
planted  nearer  together,  few  perfons  care  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  when  they  are  fruitful,  fo  that  they  are 
obliged  to  ufe  the  knife,  faw,  and  chifel,  more  than 
is  proper  for  the  future  good  of  the  trees ;  and  many 
times,  where  perfons  are  inclinable  to  take  away  part 
of  their  trees,  the  diftances  will  be  often  fo  irregular 
(where  there  was  not  this  confideration  in  their  firlb 
planting,)  as  to  render  the  efpalier  unfightly. 

When  the  trees  are  upon  the  Dutch  Dwarf  flock, 
the  diftance  fhould  be  for  the  larger  growing  trees 
thirty  feet,  for  thofe  of  middle  growth  twenty-five, 
and  the  fmalleft  twenty  feet,  which  will  be  found  full 
near  where  the  trees  thrive  weft. 

The  next  is  the  choice  of  the  trees,  which  fhould 
not  be  more  than  two  years  growth  from  the  graft, 
but  thofe  of  one  year  fhould  be  preferred;  you  fhould 
alfo  be  careful,  that  their  flocks  are  young,  found, 
and  fmooth,  free  from  canker,  and  which  have  not 
been  cut  down  once  or  twice  in  the  nurfery  ;  when 
they  are  taken  up,  aft  the  fmall  fibres  fhould  be  en¬ 
tirely  cut  off  from  their  roots,  which,  if  left  on,  will 
turn  mouldy  and  decay,  fo  will  obllrufl.  the  new 

fibres. 
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fibres,  which  will  Toon  pufh  out,  in  their  growth ;  the 
extreme  part  of  the  roots  mu  ft  alfo  be  ihortened,  and 
all  bruifed  roots  cut  off ;  and  if  there  are  any  mif- 
placed  roots  which  crofs  each  other,  they  fhould  alfo 
be  cut  away.  As  to  the  pruning  of  the  head  of  thefe 
trees,  there  need  be  nothing  more  done  than  to  cut 
off  any  branches  which  are  fo  fituated,  as  that  they 
cannot  be  trained  to  the  line  of  the  efpalier :  in  the 
planting,  there  muff  be  care  taken  not  to  place  their 
roots  too  deep  in  the  ground,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is 
rnoiff,  but  rasher  raife  them  on  a  little  hill,  which 
will  be  neceffary  to  allow  for  the  raifing  of  the  bor¬ 
ders  afterward.-  The  belt  feafon  for  planting  thefe 
trees  (in  all  foils  which  are  not  very  rnoiff)  is,  from 
oftober,  to  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  november, 
according  as  the  feafon  continues  mild ;  but  fo  foon 
as  the  leaves  fall,  they  may  be  removed  with  great 
fafety.  After  the  trees  are  planted,  it  will  be  proper 
to  place  down  a  flake  to  each  tree,  to  which  the 
branches  fhould  be  faftened,  to  prevent  the  winds 
from  fhaking  or  loofening  their  roots,  which  will  de- 
flroy  the  young  fibres;  for  when  thefe  trees  are 
planted  pretty  early  in  autumn,  they  will  very  foon 
pufh  out  a  great  number  of  new  fibres,  which,  being 
very  tender,  are  foon  broken,  by  the  wind  fhaking 
the  trees,  whereby  they  are  greatly  injured.  If  the 
winter  fhould  prove  fevere,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay 
fome  rotten  dung,  tanners  bark,  or  fome  other  fort 
of  mulch  about  their  roots,  to  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  the  ground,  which  might  damage  thefe 
tender  fibres ;  but  I  would  not  advife  the  laying  this 
mulch  before  the  froft  begins,  for  if  it  is  laid  over  the 
furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  foon  after 
the  trees  are  planted  (as  is  often  pradtifed,)  it  will 
prevent  the  moifture  entering  the  ground,  and  do  much 
more  harm  than  good  to  the  trees. 

The  following  fpring,  before  the  trees  begin  to 
pufh,  there  fhould  be  two  or  three  fhort  flakes  put 
down  on  each  fide  every  tree,  to  which  the  branches 
fhould  be  fattened  down  as  horizontally  as  poffible, 
never  cutting  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  praclifed,  for 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  their  putting  out  branches 
enough  to  furnifh  the  efpalier,  if  the  trees  are  once 
well  eftabiifhed  in  their  new  quarters. 

In  the  pruning  of  thefe  trees,  the  chief  point  is, 
never  to  fhorten  any  of  the  branches,  unlefs  there  is 
an  abfolute  want  of  fhoots  to  fill  the  fpaces  of  the 
efpalier;  for  where  the  knife  is  much  ufed,  it  only 
•  multiplies  ufelefs  fhoots,  and  prevents  their  fruiting; 
fo  that  the  bell  .method  to  manage  thefe  trees  is,  to 
go  over  them  three  or  four  times  in  the  growing  fea¬ 
fon,  and  rub  off  all  luch  fhoots  as  are  irregularly  pro¬ 
duced,  and  train  the  others  down  to  the  flakes  in  the 
pofition  they  are  to  remain:  if  this  is  carefully  per¬ 
formed  in  fummer,  there  will  be  little  left  to  be  done 
in  the  winter,  and  by  bending  their  fhoots  from  time 
to  rime,  as  they  are  produced,  there  will  be  no  occa- 
lion  to  ufe  force  to  bring  them  down,  nor  any  danger 
ol  breaking  the  branches.  The  diflance  which  thefe 
branches  fhould  be  trained  from  each  other,  for  the 
largeft  forts  of  fruits,  fhould  be  about  feven  or  eight 
inches,  and  for  the  fmaller  four  or  five.  If  thefe 
plain  inftrudlions  are  followed,  it  will  lave  much  un- 
neceffary  labour  of  pruning,  and  the  trees  will,  at  all 
times,  make  a  handfome  appearance ;  whereas  when 
they  are  buffered  to  grow  rude  in  fummer,  there  will 
be  much  greater  difficulty  to  bring  down  their  fhoots, 
efpecially  if  they  are  grown  ftubborn,  when  it  may 
become  neceffary  to  flit  the  branches  to  make  them 
pliable.  All  the  forts  of  Apples  produce  their  fruit 
upon  curfons,  or  fpurs,  fo  that  thefe  fhould  never  be 
cut  off,  for  they  will  continue  fruitful  a  great  number 
of  years. 

1  he  method  of  making  the  efpaliers  having  been 
already  exhibited  under  that  article,  I  need  not  re¬ 
peat  it  here,  but  only  obferve,  that  it  will  be  beft  to 
defer  making  the  efptflier  till  the  trees  have  had  three 
or  four  years  growth ;  for  before  that  time,  the 
branches  may  be  fupported  by  a  few  upright  flakes, 
fo  that  there  will  be  no  neceffity  to  make  the  efpalier, 
until  there  are  fufficient  branches  to  furnifh  all  the 
lower  part. 
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I  fhall  now  treat  of  the  method  to  plant  orchards^ 
fo  as  to  have  them  produce  the  greateft  profit.  And 
firft,  in  the  choice  of  the  foil  and  fituation  for  an  or- 
chaid  .  the  bell  fituation  for  an  orchard  is,  on  the  ai- 
cent  of  the .  gentle  hills,  facing  the  fouth,  or  fbuth- 
eaft ;  but  this  afcent  muff  net  be  too  fleep,  left  the 
earth  fhould  be  wafhed  down  by  hafty  rains!  There 
are  many  perfons  who  prefer  low  fituations  at  the  foot 
of  hills,  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  from  expe¬ 
rience,  that  all  bottoms  where  there  are  hills  on  each 
ifide,  are  very  improper  for  this  purpofe ;  for  the  air 
is  drawn  down  into  thefe  vallies  in  ftrong  currents, 
which,  being  pent  in  renders  thefe  bottoms  much 
colder  than  the  open  fituations ;  and  during  the  winter 
and  fpring,  thefe  bottoms  are  very  damp  and  un¬ 
healthy  to  all  vegetables ;  therefore  the  gentle  rife  of 
a  hill,  fully  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air,  is  by  much 
the  beft  fituation.  As  to  the  foil,  a  gentle  hazel 
loam,  which  is  eafy  to  work,  and  that  does  not  de¬ 
tain  the  wet,  is  the  beft ;  if  this  happens  to  be  three 
feet  deep,  it  will  be  better  for  the  growth  of  the  trees; 
for  although  thefe  trees  will  grow  upon  very  ftrong 
land,  yet  they  are  feldom  fo  thriving,  nor  are  their 
fruit  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  which  grow  on  a  gentle 
foil ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  thefe  trees  will  not  do 
well  upon  a  very  dry  gravel  or  fand,  therefore  thofe 
foils  fhould  never  be  made  choice  of  for  orchards. 

The  ground  intended  to  be  planted  fhould  be  well 
prepared  the  year  before,  by  ploughing  it  thoroughly* 
and  if  fome  dung  is  laid  upon  it  the  year  before,  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  trees;  if  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpring  a  crop  of  Peas  or  Beans  is  planted  on 
the  ground  (provided  they  are  fown  or  planted  in 
rows,  at  a  proper  diflance,  fo  as  that  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  them  is  horfe-hoed,)  it  will  deftroy  the  weeds, 
and  loofen  the  ground,  fo  that  it  will  be  a  good  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  trees,  for  the  earth  cannot  be  tOo 
much  wrought,  or  pulverized  for  this  purpofe :  thefe 
crops  will  be  taken  oft'  the  ground  long  before  the 
feafon  for  planting  thefe  trees,  which  fhould  be  as 
foon  as  poffible  performed  when  the  trees  begin  to 
filed  their  leaves. 

In  chufing  the  trees,  I  would  advife  the  taking  fuch 
as  are  but  of  two  years  growth  from  the  graft,  and 
never  to  -plant  old  trees,  or  fuch  as  are  grafted  upon 
old  flocks,  for  it  is  lofing  of  time  to  plant  thefe; 
young  trees  being  always  more  certain  to  grow,  and 
make  a  much  greater  progrefs  than  thofe  which  are 
old.  As  to  pruning  the  roots,  it  mufl  be  done  in  the 
fame  manner  as  has  been  already  diredted  for  the  efpa- 
lier-trees;  and  in  pruning  their  heads,  little  more  is 
neceffary  than  to  cut  out  fuch  branches  as  are  ill 
placed,  or  that  crofs  each  other ;  for  I  do  not  approve 
the  heading  of  them  down,  as  is  by  fome  often  ’prac¬ 
tifed  to  the  lofs  of  many  of  their  trees. 

The  diflance  which  thefe  trees  fhould  be  planted, 
where  the  foil  is  good,  mufl  be  fifty  or  fixty  feet • 
and  where  the  foil  is  not  fo  good,  forty  feet  may  be 
fufficient;  but  nothing  can  be  of  worie  confequence, 
than  the  crowding  trees  too  clofe  together  in  orchards! 
And  although  there  may  be  fome  who  may  imagine 
this  diflance  too  great,  yet  I  am  fure,  when  they  have 
thoroughly  confldered  the  advantages  attending  this 
pradtice,  they  will  agree  with  me.  Nor  is  it  my  own 
opinion  in  this  affair,  for  in  many  of  the  old  writers 
on  this  fubjedl,  there  is  often  mention  made  of  the 
neceffity  for  allowing  a  proper  diflance  to  the  fruit- 
trees  in  orchards,  particularly  Auften,  upon  planting 
before  quoted,  who  fays,  “  He  fhould  chufe  to  pre- 
“  feribe  the  planting  thefe  trees  fourteen  or  fixteen 
“  yards  afunder ;  for  both  trees  and  fruits  have  many 
“  great  advantages,  if  planted  a  good  diflance  one 
“  from  another.”  One  advantage  he  mentions  is 
“  The  fun  refrefhes  every  tree,  the- roots,  body,  and 
<f  branches,  with  the  bloffoms  and  fruits;  whereby 
<c  trees  bring  forth  more  fruit,  and  thofe  fairer  and 
“  better.”  Another  advantage  he  mentions  is,  “  That 
“  when  trees  are  planted  at  a  large  diflance,  much 
“  profit  may  be  made  of  the  ground  under  and  about 
“  thefe  trees,  by  cultivating  garden-fluff,  commo- 
“  dious  as  well  for  fale  as  houfekeeping ;  as  alfo 
“  Goofeberries,  Ralpberries,  Currants,  and  Stiaw- 

“  berries. 
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Vt  berries,  may  be  there  planted.”  Again  he  fays, 

“  When  trees  have  room  to  fpread,  they  will  grow 
cc  very  large  and  great;  and  the  confequences  of  that 
cc  will  be,  not  only  multitudes  of  fruits,  but  alfo  long 
<c  lafting,  and  thefe  two  are  no  fmall  advantages.” 
For,  fays  he,  £t  Men  are  miftaken,  when  they  fay, 
cc  the  more  trees  in  an  orchard,  the  more  fruits ;  for 
(t  one  or  two  large  trees  which  have  room  to  fpread, 

<c  will  bear  more  fruits  than  fix  or  ten  (it  may  be)  of 
<c  thofe  that  grow  near  together,  and  crowd  one  an- 
tc  other.”  Again  he  fays,  cc  Let  men  but  obferve, 

“  and  take  notice  of  fome  Apple-trees,  that  grow  a 
tc  great  diftance  from  other  trees,  and  have  room 
tc  enough  to  fpread  both  their  roots  and  branches, 

«  and  they  lhall  fee,  that  one  of  thofe  trees  (being 
“  come  to  full  growth)  hath  a  larger  head,  and  more 
<c  boughs  and  branches,  than  (it  may  be)  four,  or  fix, 

«  or  more,  of  thole  which  grow  near  together,  al- 
tc  though  of  the  fame  age.” 

And  Mr.  Lawfon,  an  ancient  planter,  advifes  to 
plant  Apple-trees  twenty  yards  afunder.  As  the  two 
authors  above  quoted  have  written  the  beft  upon  this 
fubjebl,  and  feem  to  have  had  more  experience  than 
any  of  the  writers  I  have  yet  feen,  I  have  made  ufe  of 
them  as  authorities  to  confirm  what  I  have  advanced  ; 
though  the  fabt  is  fo  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  will 
make  the  leaf!  reflection,  that  there  needs  no  proof. 

When  the  trees  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  {faked, 
to  prevent  their  being  fhaken,  or  blown  out  of  the 
ground  by  ftrong  winds ;  but  in  doing  this,  there 
fhould  be  particular  care  taken,  to  put  either  ftraw, 
haybands,  or  woollen  cloth,  between  the  trees  and 
the  flakes,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  rubbed 
and  bruifed,  by  the  fhaking  againft  the  flakes,  for  if 
their  bark  fhould  be  rubbed  off,  it  will  occafion  fuch 
great  wounds,  as  not  to  be  healed  over  in  feveral 
years,  if  they  ever  recover  it. 

If  the  winter  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their 
routs  with  fome  mulch,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  pe¬ 
netrating  the  ground,  which  will  deflroy  the  young 
fibres ;  but  this  mulch  fhould  not  be  laid  on  too  foon, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  left  the  moifture  fhould 
be  prevented  from  foaking  down  to  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  nor  fhould  it  lie  on  too  long  in  the  fpring  for 
the  fame  realon;  but  where  perfoils  will  be  at  the 
trouble  to  lay  it  on  in  frofty  weather,  and  remove  it 
again  after  the  froft  is  over,  that  the  wet  in  february 
may  have  free  accefs  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  it  will 
do  good ;  and  if  march  fhould  prove  dry,  with  fharp 
north  or  eaft  winds,  which  often  happens,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  ground  again  with  the  mulch,  to 
prevent  the  winds  from  penetrating  and  drying  the 
ground,  and  will  be  of  Angular  fervice  to  the  trees. 
But  I  am  aware,  that  this  will  be  objected  to  by  many, 
on  account  of  the  trouble,  which  may  appear  to  be 
great ;  but  when  it  is  confldered,  how  much  of  this 
bufinels  may  be  done  by  a  Angle  perfon  in  a  fhort 
time,  it  can  have  little  force,  and  the  beneflt  which 
the  trees  will  receive  by  this  management,  will  greatly 
recompenfe  the  trouble  and  expence. 

As  thefe  trees  muft  be  conftantly  fenced  from  cattle, 
it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  keep  the  land  in  tillage  for 
fome  years,  that  by  conftant  ploughing  or  digging  the 
ground,  the  roots  of  the  trees  will  be  more  encou¬ 
raged,  and  they  will  make  the  more  progrefs  in  their 
growth :  but  where  this  is  done,  whatever  crops  are 
lown  or  planted,  fhould  not  be  too  near  the  trees,  left 
the  nourifhment  fhould  be  drawn  away  from  the  trees; 
and  as  in  the  ploughing  of  the  ground  where  it  is  fo 
tilled,  there  muft  be  care  taken  not  to  go  too  near 
the  ftem  of  the  trees,  whereby  their  roots  would  be 
injured,  or  the  bark  of  their  Items  rubbed  off,  fo  it 
will  be  of  great  fervice  to  dig  the  ground  about  the 
trees  where  the  plough  does  not  come,  every  autumn, 
for  Ave  or  Ax  years  after  planting,  by  which  time 
their  roots  will  have  extended  themfelves  to  a  greater 
diftance. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  parts  of  England, 
to  lay  the  ground  down  for  pafture,  after  the  trees  are 
grown  pretty  large  in  their  orchards ;  but  this  is  by 
no  means  advilcable,  for  I  have  frequently  feen  trees  | 
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of  above  twenty  years  growth,  alrnoft  deftroyed  by 
horfes,  in  the  compafs  of  one  week ;  and  if  fheep  are 
put  into  orchards,  they  will  conftantly  rub  their  bo¬ 
dies  againft  the  ftems  of  the  trees,  and  their  greafe 
flicking  to  the  bark,  will  flint  their  growth,  and  in 
time  will  fpoil  them  ;  therefore  wherever  orchards  are 
planted,  it  will  be  much  the  better  method  to  keep 
the  ground  ploughed  or  dug  annually,  and  fuch  crops 
put  on  the  ground  as  will  not  draw  too  much  nourifh¬ 
ment  from  the  trees. 

In  pruning  of  orchard-trees,  nothing  more  fhould 
be  done,  but  to  cut  out  all  thofe  brandies  which 
crofs  each  other,  and,  if  left,  would  rub  and  tear  off 
the  bark,  as  alfo  decayed  branches,  but  never  fhorten 
any  of  their  fhoots*  If  fuckers,  or  fhoots  from  their 
ftems,  fhould  come  out,  they  muft  be  entirely  taken 
off  annually ;  and  when  any  branches  are  broken  by 
the  wind,  they  fhould  be  cut  off,  either  down  to  the 
diviAon  of  the  branch,  or  clofe  to  the  ftem  from 
whence  it  was  produced ;  the  beft  time  for  this  work 
is  in  november,  for  it  fhould  not  be  done  in  frofty 
weather,  nor  in  the  fpring,  when  the  fap  begins  to  be 
in  motion* 

The  beft  method  to  keep  Apples  for  winter  ufe  is, 
to  let  them  hang  upon  the  trees  until  there  is  danger 
of  froft,  and  to  gather  them  in  dry  weather,  laying 
them  in  large  heaps  to  fweat  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month;  afterwards  look  them  over  carefully,  taking 
out  all  fuch  as  have  appearance  of  decay,  wiping  all 
the  found  fruit  dry,  and  pack  them  up  in  large  oil- 
jars,  which  have  been  thoroughly  fealded  and  dry, 
flopping  them  down  clofe  to  exclude  the  external  air : 
if  this  is  duly  obferved,  the  fruit  will  keep  found  a 
long  time,  and  their  flefh  will  be  plump  ;  for  when 
they  are  expofed  to  the  air,  their  fkins  will  fhrink, 
and  their  pulp  will  be  loft. 

has  been  lately  made  evident,  particularly  by 
the  experiments  and  curious  remarks  of  T.  A.  Knight, 
Eflq;  that  thofe  varieties  of  the  Apple,  of  which  the 
original  trees  had  perifhed  from  old  age,  could  not  be 
made  to  grow  to  any  purpofe.  The  grafts,  he  flays, 
grow  well  for  two  or  three  years;  but  after  that  be¬ 
come  cankered  and  moffly.  When  he  ftrft  obferved 
the  unhealthy  ftate  of  all  the  young  trees  of  thefe  kinds, 
he  fufpecled  that  it  arofe  from  the  ufe  of  difeafed 
grafts  taken  from  old  trees;  and  that  he  fhould  be 
able  to  propagate  all  the  valuable  varieties  by  buds 
taken  from  young  newly  grafted  trees:  but  to  remove 
ftill  farther  every  probability  of  defebt  which  might 
be  communicated  from  the  old  trees,  he  inferted  the 
young  fhoots  and  buds,  taken  from  newly  grafted 
trees,  on  other  young  flocks,  and  repeated  this  pro- 
cefs  fix  times  in  as  many  years,  each  year  taking  his 
grafts  and  buds  from  thofe  inferted  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  Stocks  of  different  kinds  were  alfo  ufed ; 
fome  were  double  grafted,  others  were  obtained  from 
trees  which  grew  from  cuttings,  and  others  from  the 
feeds  of  each  kind  afterwards  inferted  in  them,  under 
the  idea  that  there  might  be  fomething  congenial  to 
the  fruits  in  thefe.  The  grafts  grew  tolerably,  and 
equally  in  all;  but  there  was  a  want  of  hardnefs  and 
elafticity  in  the  wood,  and  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
years  all  began  to  canker.  This  difeafe  is  always 
found  in  thofe  varieties  which  have  been  long  in  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  and  in  thefe  it  annually  becomes  more  de- 
ftrublive,  and  evidently  arifes  from  the  age  of  the 
variety;  but  it  often  appears  to  be  hereditary.  A 
gravelly  or  wet  foil,  a  cold  preceding  fummer,  or  a 
high  expofed  Atuation,  add  much  to  its  virulence.  It 
is  moft  fatal  to  young  free-growing  trees  of  old  va¬ 
rieties;  and  even  the  ftrong  fhoots  of  thefe  will  be 
totally  deftroyed  by  it,  when  the  old  trees  growing  in 
the  fame  orchard,  and  from  which  the  grafts  had  been 
taken,  were  nearly  free  from  the  difeafe.  The  young 
flocks,  by  affording  the  grafts  a  preternatural  abund¬ 
ance  of  nourifhment,  feem  to  bring  on  the  difeafe  ; 
and  tranfplanting,  or  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  which 
check  the  growth  of  the  tree,  diminifh  its  difpofttion 
to  canker.  In  middle-aged  trees  of  very  old  varieties 
a  fucceflion  of  young  fhoots  is  annually  produced  by 
the  vigour  of  the,  flock,  and  deftroyed  again  in  the 
fucceeding  winter :  the  quantity  of  fruit  thefe  produce 
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is  in  confequence  very  fmall.  In  this  difeafe' fome- 
thing  more  than  a  mere  extindtion  of  vegetable  life 
appears  to  take  place.  The  internal  bark  bears  marks 
of  fomething  fimilar  to  erofion;  and  this  is  probably 
the  original  feat  of  the  difeafe,  though  the  wood  of 
the  annual  fhoots  is  foon  tinged  to  the  centre.  The 
canker  does  not  appear  to  be  ever  a  primary  or  merely 
local  difeafe,  but  to  arife  from  the  morbid  habit  of 
the  plant,  and  to  be  incurable  by  any  topical  appli¬ 
cation. 

Being  after  much  unfuccefsful  experience  Tarif¬ 
fed,  that  thofe  vaiieties  of  the  Apple,  of  which  the 
original  trees  had  long  periflied  from  old  age,  could 
not  be  made  to  grow ;  Mr.  Knight  fufpedted,  that 
grafts  taken  from  very  young  feedling  trees,  not  yet 
in  a  bearing  ftate,  could  not  by  any  means  be  made 
to  produce  fruit.  Having  taken  cuttings  from  fome 
of  thefe  of  two  years  old,  he  inferred  them  in  Hocks 
of  twenty,  which  had  already  produced  fruit.  He 
afterwards  frequently  tranfplanted,  and  took  every 
means  in  his  power  to  make  them  produce  bloffoms ; 
but  though  they  grew  in  rich  ground,  which  probably 
tended  to  accelerate  their  maturity,  he  did  not  fucceed 
till  the  feedling  trees  were  twelve  years  old,  the  age 
at  which  they  ufoally  produce  fruit ;  and  then  other 
grafts  of  the  fame  kind,  which  had  been  inferted  but 
three  years  before,  readily  bloffomed..  Other  cuttings 
wrere  inferted  in  very  old  flocks,  which  were  regrafted ; 
thefe  grew  with  exceffive  vigour,  but  did  not  produce 
bloffoms  fo  foon  as  the  others. 

From  the  refult  of  thefe  experiments,  and  from  the 
geneial  failure  of  every  attempt  to  propagate  every 
oid  variety  of  the  Apple,  Mr.  Knight  thinks  himfelf 
j unified  m  the  conclufion,  that  all  Apples,  however 
propagated  from  the  fame  flock,  partake  in  fome  de- 
gree  of  the  fame  life,  and  will  attend  it  in  the  habits 
of  their  youth,  their  maturity  and  decay  ;  though  they 
will  not  be  any  way  affedted  by  any  incidental  injuries 
the  parent  tree  may  fuflain,  after  they  are  detached 
from  it.  The  roots  however,  and  the  trunk  adjoin¬ 
ing  them,  appear  to  poffefs  in  all  trees  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  durability  than  the  bearing  branches,  having 
a  power  of  producing  new  ones,  when  the  old  have 
been  deftroyed  by  accident,  or  even  by  old  age  :  and 
grafts  taken  from  fcions,  which  have  fprung  out  of  the 
trunks  of  old  ungrafted  Apple  and  Pear  trees,  will 
grow  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  thofe  taken 
at  the  fame  time  from  the  extremities  of  the  bearing 
branches.  The  former  in  their  growth  affume  the 
appearance  of  young  feedling  flocks,  and  the  fhoots 
o  the  Pear  are,  like  thofe  covered  with  thorns. 

hole  propagated  from  the  bearing  branches  frequently 
produce  fruit  the  fecond  year,  but  the  others  remain 
ong  unproductive.  It  appears  therefore  extremely 
probable,  that  iuch  trees  as*he  Walnut  and  Mulberry 
whicn  do  not  produce  fruit  in  lefs  than  twenty  years, 
irngm  be  rendered  fruitful  in  one  third  of  that  time, 
by  bang  grafted  with  cuttings  taken  from  the  pro- 
duclive  branches  of  an  old  tree. 

Since  then  the  valuable  varieties  of  the  Apple  and 
Peai  cannot  be  continued  for  ever,  till  new  varieties 
can  be  raifed  equally  valuable,  let  us  fee  whether  the 

longedby  art  ^  ^  0137  ^  be  confiderably  pro- 

n1 6  ilfe  °f  every  tree  aPPears  to  be  greatly 
p  onged,  when  its  branches  are  frequently  taken  off; 
and  there  is  not  the  leafl  doubt  but  that  the  life  of  an 
Apple  or  Pear  might  be  prolonged  to  thrice  its  na¬ 
tural  period,  by  robbing  it  of  its  branches  as  foon  as 
the  qualities  of  its  fruit  are  known  j  and  retaining  it 
as  a  pollard,  or  rather  as  a  flool  in  a  coppice,  which 

%  f  at  r^uIar  Peri°ds :  for  thefe  are  known  to 
poflels  a  much  greater  degree  of  durability,  than  the 
fame  kind  of  tree  left  in  the  natural  Hate  ;  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  vigorous  fucceiTion  of  branches  durino-  feveral 
centuries.  It  is  however  probable  that  after  "a  certain 
period,  each  effort  of  nature  will  be  inferior  to  the 
preceding:  for  timber  trees  which  fpring  from  old 
ools,  aie  ooferved  to  attain  only  a  fmall  flature,  with 
an  early  maturity  and  decay.  Should  any  valuable 
variety  of  the  Apple  be  retained  in  the  ftate  here  de- 
crioed,  its  branches  fhould  be  taken  off  every  third 
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or  fourth  year,  and  ufed  for  grafts,  and  it  fhould  netfor 
be  fuffered  to  produce  fruit  or  bloffoms.  Under  this 
mode  of  treatment,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
ame  vanety  might  be  piopagated  through  mank  cen¬ 
It  appears  alfo  probable  that  the  latter  period  of 
the  exiftence  of  the  Apple-tree  would  be  confiderably 
prolonged  in  a  fquthern  climate,  for  all  the  old  varie- 
ties  fucceed  beft  in  warm  fituations,  and  the  moft  dif- 
eafed  fiourifh  with  the  greateft  vigour  when  trained  to 
a  fouth  wall.  .  This  mode  of  culture  might  probably 
be  adopted  with  much  advantage,  when  new  varieties 
,aie  to  be  obtained  from  feed ;  and  the  production  of 
thefe  muft  be  the  firft  tiling  to  engage  the  attention  of 
the  planter  of  the  prefent  day  fi 

For  this  purpofe,  Mr.  Marlhall  recommends  to  debt 
among  the  varieties,  individuals  of  the  higheft  flavour ; 
to  fow  the  feeds  in  a  highly  enriched  feed-bed  :  to 
feledl  from  among  the  feedlings  the  plants  wherein  the 
wood  and^ leaves  have  the  beft  appearance:  to  tranf- 
plant  thefe  into  a  rich  deep  foil,  in  a  good  fituations 
at  due  ditlances :  letting  them  remain  in  this  nurfery, 
until  they  begin, to  bear. 

With  the  feeds  of  the  faireft,  richeft  and  beft- fla¬ 
voured  fruit,  repeat  this  procefs  :  and  at  the  fame  time, 
or  in  due  feafon,  engraft  the  wood  which  produced 
this  fruit,  on  that  of  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  beft-fiavoured 
Apple  :  repeating  this  operation,  and  transferring  the 
fubjedl  under  improvement,  from  one  tree  and  fort  to 
another,  as  richnefs,  flavour  or  firmnefs  may  require. 
Continuing  this  double  mode  of  improvement,  until 
the  defined  fruit  be  obtained s. 

Such  trials  are  doubly  worth  making  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fay  what  might  be  the  iffue  of  them  until 
they  are  adlually  made. 

When  Mr.  Knight  began  to  fufpedl  that  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  propagate  the  old  fruits  would  not  be  fuc- 
cefsful,  he  feledled  feeds  of  fome  of  the  beft  kinds, 
with  an  intention  to  propagate  new  ones :  but  he  foon 
found  that  many  of  the  young  plants,  particularly  thofe 
from  the  Golden  Pippin,  were  nearly  as  much  difeafed 
as  the  trees  which  produced  them.  He  feveral  times 
raifed  three  or  four  plants  from  feeds  taken  from  one 
Apple,  and  when  this  had  been  produced  by  a  difeafed 
tree,  he  had  not  only  as  many  varieties  as  there  were 
feeds,  but  fome  were  much  difeafed,  and  others  ap¬ 
parently  healthy ;  though  the  feeds  were  fown  in  the 
fame  foil,  and  the  plants  afterwards  grew  within  two 
feet  of  each  other  in  the  nurfery.  Grafts  having  been 
inferted  from  each,  retained  the  habits  of  the  tree  from 
which  they  were  taken.  Few,  however,  if  any,  ap¬ 
peared  to  poffefs  a  fufficient  degree  of  vigour  to  pro- 
mife  much  fuccefs  in  their  cultivation,  except  in  very 
favourable  fituations,  even  fhould  their  fruit  be  good. 

Having  before  obferved  that  all  the  old  fruits  were 
free  from  difeafe  when  trained  to  a  fouth  wall,  Mr. 
Knight  thought  it  not  improbable  that  feedling  plants 
raifed  from  them  would  be  equally  healthy ;  and  that 
their  bloffoms  being  expanded  before  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  orchards,  they  would  not  be  impreg¬ 
nated  by  the  farina  of  inferior  kinds.  With  a  view  to 
try  this,  he  prepared  flocks  of  the  beft  kind  of  Apple 
which  could  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  planted  them 
againft  a  fouth  wall,  in  extremely  rich  mould,  and 
grafted  them  with  the  Srire,  Golden  Pippin,  and  a 
few  other  fruits,  whofe  time  of  ripening  fuited  the 
fituation  in  which  he  wifhed  to  plant.  In  the  courfe 
of  the  enfuing  winter  the  young  trees  were  dug  up, 
and  their  roots  having  been  retrenched,  were  planted 
again  in  the  fame  places.  This  mode  of  treatment 
had  the  defined  effedt  of  making  them  produce  blof¬ 
foms  at  two  years  old.  He  fuffered  only  one  or  two 
fruits  to  remain  on  each  tree,  which  in  confequence 
attained  nearly  three  times  their  common  ftze,  with  a 
very  high  degree  of  maturity  and  perfection  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  he  raifed  from  their  feeds  fo 
much  excelled  any  he  had  formerly  obtained  from  the 
fame  fruits  taken  from  the  orchard,  that  he  thinks  he 
can  confidently  recommend  the  method  he  adopted. 

f  Treatife  on  the  culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  p.  10.  to  23. 

*  Gloucefterfh.  4.  249. 
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He  had  chofen  fruits  poffeffmg  excellencies  and  defeats 
of  oppofite  kinds,  with  a  wifh  to  fee,  either  through 
the  indudry  of  bees  or  his  own,  the  effects  of  a  pro- 
cefs  fimilar  to  what  is  called  by  breeders  of  animals, 
eroding  the  breed. 

A  few  days  before  the  bloffoms  expanded,  he 
opened  the  petals  and  dedroyed  the  males  in  all  the 
bloffoms  which  he  differed  to  remain  of  one  kind, 
taking  great  care  to  leave  the  females  uninjured :  and 
when  thefe  bloffoms  were  fully  expanded,  he  impreg¬ 
nated  half  of  them  with  farina  taken  from  another 
kind  of  fruit,  leaving  the  other  half  to  the  care  of  the 
bees,  which  collected  about  them  in  great  numbers. 
Every  fruit  which  he  impregnated  grew  rapidly,  whild 
half  of  thofe  on  the  other  tree,  which  remained  m 
their  natural  date  failed,  with  every  one  of  thofe  left 
to  the  care  of  the  bees.  Whence  we  may  conclude 
that  thefe  infers  are  not  fo  good  carriers  of  the  farina 
of  plants,  as  is  generally  fuppofed  by  naturalids.  _  The 
plants  he  obtained  from  the  fruits  on  which  this  ex¬ 
periment  was  made,  were  certainly  the  mod  promifing 
of  any,  but  whether  they  will  remain  free  from  here¬ 
ditary  difeafe  and  debility  or  not,  remains  to  be 
proved.  Every  feed,  though  taken  from  the  fame 
Apple  furnifhes  a  didindt  variety ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
will  mow  with  more  luxuriance  than  others,  and  the 
fruits'  produced  by  the  different  plants  will  poflefs 
different  degrees  of  merit ;  but  an  edimate  may  be 
made  of  their  good  and  bad  qualities  at  the  conclufion 
of  the  fird  dimmer,  by  the  refemblance.  the  leaves 
bear  to  the  highly  cultivated  or  wild  kinds.  The 
plants  whofe  buds  in  the  annual  wood  are  full  and  pro¬ 
minent  are  ufually  more  productive  than  thofe  whofe 
buds  are  fmall  and  fhrunk  into  the  bark ;  but  their  fu¬ 
ture  produce  will  depend  much  on  the  power  the 
bloffoms  poffefs  of  bearing  cold,  and  this  power  varies 
in  the  different  varieties,  and  can  only  be  known  from 
experience.  Thofe  which  produce  leaves  and  blof¬ 
foms  rather  early  in  the  fpring  are  generally  to  be 
preferred,  for  though  they  are  more  expofed  to  injury 
from  frod,  they  lefs  frequently  differ  from  the  attacks 
of  infedts,  the  more  common  caufe  of  failure. 

The  Apple  being  mod  eafily  propagated  by  graft¬ 
ing,  the  means  of  obtaining  proper  Stocks  mud  be 
among  the  drd  things  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
planter.  A  preference  has  generally,  and  judly  been 
given  to  thofe  raifed  from  the  feeds  of  the  Crab,  as 
being  more  hardy  and  durable  than  thofe  produced 
from  the  Apple.  The  tree  from  which  the  feeds  are 
taken  fhould  be  large  and  of  free  growth  ;  and  rather 
in  a  growing  date  than  one  of  maturity  or  decay. 
Crab  trees  that  dand  in  cultivated  grounds  generally 
grow  more  freely,  and  attain  a  larger  dature  than 
thofe  in  woods,  and  therefore  appear  to  claim  a  pre¬ 
ference.  The  feeds  fhould  be  taken  from  the  fruit 
before  it  is  ground,  and  lown  in  beds  of  rich  mould 
an  inch  deep.  From  thefe  the  plants  fhould  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  following  autumn  to  the  nurfery,  and 
planted  in  rows  at  three  feet  didance  from  each  other, 
and  eighteen  inches  between  each  plant.  Being  pro¬ 
tected  from  cattle  and  hares,  they  may  remain  here 
till  they  become  large  enough  to  be  planted  out ;  but 
the  ground  mud  be  regularly  worked  and  kept  free 
from  weeds. 

The  Apple  tree  fucceeds  bed  in  fituations  which 
are  neither  high  nor  remarkably  low.  In  the  former 
its  bloffoms  are  frequently  injured  by  cold  winds,  and 
in  the  latter  by  fpring-frods,  particularly  when  the 
trees  are  planted  in  the  lowed  part  of  a  confined 
valley.  A  fouth  or  fouth-ead  afpett  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred,  on  account  of  the  turbulence  of  the  wed  wind, 
and  the  coldnefs  of  the  north  wind ;  but  Orchards 
lucceed  well  in  all,  and  where  the  violence  of  the 
wed-wind  is  broken  by  an  intervening  rife  of  ground, 
a  fouth-wed  afpect  will  be  found  equal  to  any.  The 
trees  attain  their  larged  dature  in  a  deep  drong  loam, 
but  will  grow  well  in  all  rich  foils,  which  are  neither 
very  fandy  nor  wet.  They  are  laid  to  do  bed  where 
the  ground  is  much  trod  and  manured  by  cattle  in 
winter.  Places  where  old  Apple  trees  have  grown 
are  edeemed  unfavourable  to  young  ones ;  and  where 
fruit  trees  are  kept  near  a  houfc  for  convenience  ; 
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Pears  and  Apples  or  other  different  forts  fhould  be 
made  to  fucceed  each  other. 

Blights  are  produced  by  a  variety  of  caufes  j  by  in- 
fe6ts,&by  an  excefs  of  heat  or  cold,  of  drought  or 
moidure  ;  for  thefe  neceffarily  derange  if  they  do  not 
dedroy  the  delicate  organization  of  the  bloffom  :  but 
the  common  opinion  that  they  arife  from  fome  latent 
noxious  quality  in  the  air,  or  from  lightning,  feems 
to  be  totally  unfounded.  The  term  Blight  is  frequently 
ufed  by  the  gardener  and  farmer,  without  any  defined 
idea  being  annexed  to  it.  If  the  leaves  of  their  trees 
-  be  eaten  by  the  caterpillar,  or  corltradled  by  the  aphis 
or  plant-loufe  ;  if  the  bloffoms  fall  from  the  ravages 
of  infedts,  or  without  any  apparent  caufe,  the  trees 
are  faid  to  be  blighted:  and  if  an  ead.wind  happen 
to  have  blown,  the  infedts,  or  at  lead  their  eggs,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  fize,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  brought 
by  it.  This  opinion  has  probably  been  taken  up  from 
the  hazy  appearance  of  the  air,  which  ufually  accom¬ 
panies  warm  days  and  frody  nights  with  a  north-ead 
wind  in  the  fpring.  This  weather  is  injurious  to  the^ 
bloffom  of  every  tree,  and  particularly  fo  to  that  of 
the  Apple  ;  for  the  warmth  of  the  day  hatches  the 
eggs  of  the  infedt  that  breeds  in  it,  whild  the  coldnefs 
of  the  night,  by  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  fap, 
retains  the  bloffom  in  its  half-expanded  date,  to  form 
a  nidus  for  it.  This  infedt,  which  affumes  the  winged 
date  in  July,  is  a  fmall  brown  beetle,  and  ■  it^  then, 
probably  lays  thofe  eggs  on  the  trees,  which,  if  the 
fucceeding  feafon  be  unfavourable,  prove  dedrudtive 
of  the  future  crop  of  fruit.  The  leaves  and  bloffoms 
are  fometimes  dedroyed  by  numerous  hods  of  cater¬ 
pillars,  fome  kinds  of  which  become  dies  in  the  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  others  in  the  fucceeding  fpring. 
Several  of  the  fmall  birds,  which  are  accufed  Oi  in¬ 
juring  the  bloffoms  of  fruit-trees,  do  not  injure  them 
intentionally,  but  only  accidentally  in  hunting  after  the 
above-named  noxious  little  animals. 

Thefe  however  do  not  exclufively  belong  to  the 
Apple  tree  ;  but  there  is  an  extremely  minute  inledl  of 
the  cochineal  tribe,  which  has  lately  appeared  on  the 
Apple  trees  near  London,  and  has  done  incredible 
damage  to  them.  Small  downy  fpots  appear  on  the 
dems  and  branches  of  the  trees,  each  of  which  covers 
a  multitude  of  thefe  infedts,  which  are  attached  to  the 
bark  by  their  fuckers,  and  fed  by^  its  juices.  The 
trees  on  which  they  abound  appear  like  tender  exotics, 
the  points  of  whofe  branches  have  been  killed  by  the 
preceding  winter.  The  infedts  were  drd  obferved 
about  Kennington  in  the  year  1788,  and  were  faid  to 
have  been  imported  from  France.  They  have  fince 
gradually  extended  themfelves,  and  no  means  of  de- 
droying  them  have  been  yet  difeovered.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  mod  experienced  nwrfery men  round 
London,  that  all  the  Apple  trees  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood  will  be  dedroyed  in  a  few  years,  if  the  inledts 
increafe  as  rapidly  as  they  have  lately  done. 

The  bloffoms  of  the  Apple  appear  alfo  to  fail  not 
unfrequently  from  the  want  of  impregnation,  when,  the 
weather  is  unufually  hot  and  dry,  or  when  cold  winds 
prevail ;  the  farina  withering  and  dying  on  the  anthers 
in  fuch  feafons.  In  each  of  thefe  cafes,  thofe  trees 
are  always  mod  produftive,  wfhich  having  had  the  good 
fortune  to  efcape  the  defolating  hand  of  the  pruner, 
are  moderately  full  of  wood,  and  capable  of  affording 
their  bloffoms  fome  proteftion  from  frod  and  cold 
winds,  or  exceffive  heat.  Not  that  judicious  pruning 
is  to  be  reprobated,  on  the  contrary  it  ought  very  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  done  ;  but  every  Apple  tree  ought  to 
retain  much  of  the  clofe  branchy  growth  which  nature 
gives  it.  The  pruning-knife  may  however  be  ufed 
with  fome  degree  of  freedom  on  young  trees,  for  the 
branches  of  thefe  foon  repair  any  breaches  which  may 
be  made  in  them  ;  but  if  an  old  tree,  or  one  which  has 
ceafed  to  grow  larger,  be  fo  thinned  as  to  admit  a  free 
current  of  air  through  it,  the  tree  is  ruined  for  ever. 
It  has  been  fuppofed  that  the  fruit,  which  dands  ex¬ 
pofed  to  the  fun  and  air  on  the  outfides  of  the  branches, 
is  alone  capable  of  making  fine  Cider,  but  experience 
by  no  means  juffifies  this  coucluffonk 

h  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  36  to  92. 
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Mr.  Bucknall  is  nearly  of  the  fame  opinion  with 
Mr.  Knight  refpeding  Blight.  He  fuppofes,  that 
whatever  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  due  impreg¬ 
nation  of  the  blolToms,  or  injure  the  foliage  of  the 
tree,  will  in  a  certain  degree  caufe  Blight.  Some 
imagine  that  infeds  are  brought  over  in  thick  hazy 
clouds ;  but  they  do  not  come  over  with  winds  from 
the  continent,  but  are  bred  at  home  from  eggs  de- 
pofited  about  the  tree  in  fummer  and  autumn.  And 
refpeding  cold,  it  is  not  fo  much  that  which  does  the 
mifchief,  as  an  alternate  fucceffion  of  cold  and  heat. 
Cold  under-water,  or  land  fprings  Hunt  the  tree,  and 
caufe  blight.  Long  drought,  with  drying  winds,  injure 
the  farina,  fo  that  it  performs  its  office  imperfectly. 
Other  caufes  may  predifpofe  the  tree  to  blight,  as  an 
overabundant  crop  the  preceding  year,  a  want  of  free 
circulation  of  air,  &c.  but  infeds  for  the  molt:  part 
produce  the  mifchief 

As  a  remedy  to  this  difeafe,  Mr.  Bucknall  princi¬ 
pally  recommends  cleanlinefs.  Should  the  trees  be 
old,  fays  he,  in  a  declining  date  of  health,  or  the 
branches  covered  with  rotten  bark,  mofs,  &c.  under 
which  infeds  may  depofit  their  eggs,  fwarms  of  de¬ 
predators  will  iffue  forth  to  dedroy  the  weakly  foliage 
and  blolToms.  On  the  contrary,  where  trees  are  clean 
and  in  health,  infeds  are  not  fo  numerous,  neither 
are  they  capable  of  being  fo  dedrudive  ;  for  ffiould 
they  even  devour  part  of  the  opening  buds  and  leaves, 
a  healthy  tree  will  have  fufficien,t  drength  to  produce 
at  lead  a  flight  crop  of  fruit.  For  cleanfing  trees 
from  infects  oil  has  a  good  efled,  or  oil  mixed  with 
a  little  fulphur  or  tobacco-duft,  or  bitter  aloes,  to 
give  the  oil  the  confluence  of  a  thin  paint;  or  walk¬ 
ing  them  well  with  foap-fuds  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  k 
For  farther  particulars  on  this  fubjed,  fee  the  articles 
Blight  and  Orchard. 

6.  The  Chinefe  Apple  tree,  though  perfectly  hardy, 
fnould  be  planted  in  a  flickered  fituation  ;  it  is  ufually 
increafed  by  grafting  it  on  the  Crab  dock  k.] 

9.  The  Virginian  Crab  tree  with  lweet  flowers. is 
alfo  increafed  by  grafting  or  budding  on  the  common 
Crab  ;  but  it  is  fomewhat  tender  whild  young,  and 
therefore  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  fituation. 

12.  The  Portugal  Quince  is  the  mod  valuable,  the 
pulp  of  it  turning  to  a  fine  purple  when  dewed  or 
baked,  and  becoming  much  fofter  and  Id's  audere 
than  the  others,  is  much  better  for  making  mar¬ 
malade. 

They  are  all  eafily  propagated  either  by  layers, 
fuckers,  or  cuttings,  which  mud  be  planted  in  a  moid 
foil.  Thofe  raifed  from  fuckers  are  feldom  fo  well 
rooted  as  thofe  which  are  obtained  from  cuttings  or 
layers,  and  are  fubjed  to  produce  fuckers  again  in 
greater  plenty,  which  is  not  lo  proper  for  fruit-bear¬ 
ing  trees.  The  cuttings  ffi'ould  be  planted  early  in 
the  autumn,  and  in  very  dry  weather  mud  be  often 
watered  to  encourage  their  rooting.  The  fecond  year 
after  they  fliould  be  removed  into  a  nurfery  at  three 
feet  didance  row  from  row,  and  one  foot  afunder  in 
the  rows,  where  they  mud  be  managed  as  was  directed 
for  Apples.  In  two  or  three  years  time  thefe  trees  will 
be  fit  to  tranfplant,  where  they  are  to  remain,  which 
fliould  be  either  by  the  fide  of  a  ditch,  river,  or  in 
Tome  other  moid  place,  where  they  will  produce  a 
greater  plenty,  and  much 'larger  fruit  than  in  a  dry 
mil ,  though  thofe  in  a  dry  foil  will  be  better  taded, 
and  eailier  lipe.  Thefe  trees  require  very  little 
pruning ;  the  chief  thing  to  be  obferved  is,  to  keep 
tneir  dems  clear  11  om  fuckers,  and  to  cut  off  fuch 
branches  as  crofs  each  other  ;  likewife  all  upright  lux¬ 
uriant  lkoots  from  the  middle  of  the  tree  fhould  be 
taken  entirely  out,  that  the  head  may  not  be  too  much 
crowded  with  wood,  which  is  of  ill  confequence  to 
all  lorts  of  fruit-trees.  They  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  budding  or  grafting  upon  docks  raifed  by 
cuttings,  fo  that  the  bed  forts  may  be  cultivated  in 
greater  plenty  this  way,  than  by  any  other  method ; 
and  thefe  trees  will  bear  fruit  much  fooner,  and  be 
moie  fruitml  than  thole  which  come  from  dickers  or 
layers. 

1  franfatt.  Soc.  Arts  for  1799,  p.  274.  k  Curtis. 
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Thefe  are  alfo  in  great  edeem  for  docks  to  graft 
and  bud  Pears  on,  which  for  dimmer  and  autumn 
fruits  are  a  great  improvement  to  them,  efpecially 
thofe  defigned  for  walls  and  efpahers ;  for  the  trees 
upon  tnefe  docks  do  not  fhoot  fo  vigforouflv  as  thofe 
upon  flee  docks,  and  theiemre  may  be  kept  in  Ids 
compafs,  and  are  fooner  difpofed  to  bear  fruit :  but 
hard  winter  fruits  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  upon  thefe 
docks,  their  fruit  being  very  fubjed  to  crack,  and  are 
commonly  dony,  efpecially  all  the  breaking  Pears; 
therefore  thefe  docks  are  only  proper  for  the  melting 
Pears,  and  for  a  moid  foil.  The  bed  docks  are  thofe 
which  are  raifed  from  cuttings  or  layers, 

As  the  Pear  will  take  upon  the  Quince  by  grafting 
or  budding,  and  fo  vice  verfa,  we  may  conclude  there 
is  a  near  alliance  between  them  ;  but  neither  of  thefe 
will  take  upon  the  Apple,  nor  that  upon  either  of 
thefe. 

[Pyrus.  See  Crataegus,  Mefpilus . 

Pyxidaria.  See  Lindernia . 
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QUadrifolium.  See  Ornithopus . 

Quai-Fa.  See  Oka. 

Quaking  Grass.  See  Brizd. 

QUALEA. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.n.  12.  fuff.  424.’  Aubl.  gut  an . 

t.  1. 

Clair.  1.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  deeply  four-parted  :  fesments 
ovate,  coriaceous,  concave,  unequal,  the  two"  lower 
larger,  gaping. 

Cor.  Petals  two,  unequal,  inferted  into  the  calyx; 
upper  ered,  roundifh,  emarginate,  ending  at  the  bate 
in  a  horn-fhaped,  fhort,  blunt  Nettary,  prominent 
between  the  upper  fegments  of  the  calyx ;  lower 
larger,  bending  down. 

Stam.  Filament  one,  fhort,  afcending,  inferted  between 
the  lower  petal  and  the  germ.  Anther  oblong, 
grooved,  recurved. 

Pi st.  Germ  globular.  Style  filiform,  afcending,  the 
length  of  the  damen.  Stigma  blunt. 

Per.  Berry?  one-celled. 

Seeds  very  many,  nedling  in  the  pulp. 

Obs.  The  corolla  has  the  form  of  a  bilabiate  one.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Cucullaria. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  two-petalled.  Berry. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Qualea  rofea. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  iS.  Aubl.  gut an.  1.  5,  t.  j. 
Lower  petal  blunt ,  leaves  acuminate. 

2.  Qualea  ccerulea. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  18.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  7.  t.  2. 
Petals  emarginate ,  leaves  acute. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  tree  attaining  the  height  of  fixty  feet 
and  more ;  and  two  feet  in  diameter :  the  bark  is  wrin¬ 
kled,  and  the  wood  reddifh  and  compad :  at  the  top 
it  has  large  branches,  Tome  growing  right  up,  others 
horizontal,  iprcading  wide  in  all  diredions :  the  twigs 
are  oppofite.  Leaves  fmooth,  fhining,  firm,  entire, 
oval ;  from  the  midrib  fpring  many  lateral  nerves, 
fimple  and  parallel.  Petiole  cylindrical,  nine  lines  in 
length,  accompanied  at  its  origin  by  two  deciduous 
dipules.  Flowers  in  terminating  panicles;  the 
branches  and  branchlets  oppofite.  Brades  in  pairs, 
lmall,  deciduous,  at  the  bafe  of  the  branchlets.  The 
flowers  fmell  very  agreeably.  This  tree  is  called 
Laba-Laba  by  the  Galibis.  It  grows  in  the  foreds  of 
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Guiana,  which  extend  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Sine- 
mari,  twelve  leagues  from  its  mouth. 

2.  This  alio  is  a  tree  from  fixty  to  eighty  feet  in 
height,  and  three  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  bark  and 
wood  like  the  former.  The  branches  and  branchlets 
alfo  are  the  fame.  The  leaves  are  fhort,  in  moll; 
refpe&s  like  the  other,  but  terminating  only  in  a  fhort 
point.  The  petiole  is  fhort.  The  flowers  are  in 
large  panicles,  with  fome  of  the  branches  alternate. 
The  upper  petal  is  aih-coloured  without,  and  blueifh 
within  ;  the  lower  is  blue,  except  towards  the  _  claw, 
where  it  is  yellow  marked  with  black :  whereas  in  the 
other  ipecies  the  upper  petal  b  white  on  the  outflde, 
and  rofe- coloured  within;  the  lower  in  opening  is 
reddiih,  but  when  expanded  becomes  white  towards 
the  claw,  the  reft  yellow.  The  flowers  have  a  fweet 
pleafant  odour.  This  tree  has  the  name  of  Quale 
among  the  Galibis,  whence  the  generic  name.  It  is 
found"  in  the  fame  country,  but  higher  up  the  river, 
namely  forty  leagues  from  its  mouth '. 

Quamoclit.  See  Convolvulus,  Creffa,  Ipomcea. 

Quararibea.  See  Myrodia. 

QUASSIA.  {So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of  Quaff 
a  negro  fave,  who  found  and  difcovered  to  Rolander  the 
wood  of  this  treed) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  529.  Reich,  n.  578.  Schreb.  n.  728. 
Amoen.  acad.  6.  monogr.  Gartn.  t.  70.  fuff. 
282. 

Clair.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gruinales.  Magnolia,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  very  iliort:  leaflets  ovate, 
permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  elongated,  feflile,  equal. 
Neff  ary  of  five  ovate  villofe  fcales,  inferted  into  the 
interior  bafe  of  the  filaments. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  equal,  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 

Fist.  Receptacle  flefhy,  orbicular,  elevated,  wider  than 
the  germ.  Germ  ovate,  compofed  of  five.  Style 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  five,  lateral;  diftant,  inferted  into  the  flefhy  orbi¬ 
cular  receptacle,  ovate,  obtufe,  two-valved. 

Seeds  folitary,  globular. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five -leaved.  Petals  five.  Neff,  five-leaved. 
Peric.  five,  diftant,  each  having  one  feed. 
species. 

1.  Quaflia  amara.  Bitter  Quaff  a. 

Lin.fpec.  553.  167 a.fyfi.  ed.  13.  333.  ed.  14.401. 
Reich.  275.  mat.  med.  114.  IVoodv.  med.  bot. 
215.  t.  77.  Amccn.  acad.  6.  421.  /.  429.  Suppl. 
235.  Patris  in  Roz.  obf.  t.  9.  p.  140.  Fehr. 
t.  1.  Plenck  ic.  333. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  leaf¬ 
lets  oppcflte  feflile,  petiole  jointed  winged,  flowers  in 
racemes. 

2.  Quaflia  Simaruba.  Simaruba  Quaff  a. 

Lin.fyft.  401 .  fuppl.  234.  Gartn.  fruff.  1.  340. 
IVoodv.  med.  bot.  21 1.  t.  76.  $.  Lond.  med. 
journ.  11.  1.  Tranf.  edihb.  2. 

Simaruba  amara.  Aubl.  guian.  859.  /.  331.  332. 
Flowers  monoecous ,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  leaflets  al¬ 
ternate  fubpetioled,  petiole  naked,  flowers  in  panicles. 

3.  Quaflia  excelfa.  Lofty  Quaff  a. 

Swartz  prodr.  67. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  five-ftamened  panicled,  leaves 
unequally  pinnate,  leaflets  oppoflte  petiole d,  petiole 
naked. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  .This  is  a  lofcy  tree,  with  many  ftrong  branches; 
the  wood  white  and  light,  the  bark  thin,  and  of  a 
gray  colour.  Leaves  alternate,  interruptedly  pinnate, 
coniifting  of  two  pairs  of  oppoflte  leaflets  at  the  joints 
of  the  petiole,  and  an  odd  one  at  the  end.  Leaflets 
elliptic,  entire,  veined,  fmooth,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  feflile,  deep  green  on  the  upper,  paler  on  the 
under  furface.  Common  petiole  two-jointed,  and 
winged  like  the  orange  with  a  leafy  membrane  gradu¬ 
ally  fpreading  to  the  joints.  The  flowers  terminate 

1  Aublet. 
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the  branches  in  elongated  racemes  or  fpikes,  di reified 
one  way,  all  hermaphrodite,  of  a  bright  red  colour. 
Braifies  lanceolate  or  linear,  coloured,  alternate.  It 
is  eafily  known  by  its  leaves,  which  are  very  different 
from  all  others. 

Native  of  South  America,  particularly  of  Surinam; 
and  alfo  of  fome  of  the  Weft  India  iflands1". 

The  figure  given  in  the  Amoenitates  Academic®  is 
not  a  juft  one,  the  flowers  only,  as  the  younger  Lin¬ 
neus  has  oblerved,  being  right,  but  the  branch  with 
leaves  belonging  to  another  plant,  hence  the  figures  of 
Buchoz,  Lettfom,  &c.  copied  from  this,  are  inaccu¬ 
rate  :  thofe  of  Patris  and  Woodville  are  right. 

The  root,  wood,  bark,  and  indeed  all  the  parts  of 
this  tree  are  intenfely  bitter.  Linneus  fays  that  the 
wood  of  the  root  is  a  noble  remedy,  but  that  the 
wood  of  the  ftnall  branches  which  has  fince  been  fub- 
ftituted  for  it  is  good  for  nothing.  The  wood  of 
both  is  now  thought  to  be  lefs  intenfely  bitter  than  the 
bark,  which  is  at  prefent  regarded  as  the  moft  power¬ 
ful  medicine. 

Quaflia  has  no  fenfible  odour;  its  tafte  is  that  of  a 
pure  bitter,  more  intenfe  and  durable  than  of  almoft 
any  other  known  fubftance ;  it  imparts  its  virtues 
more  completely  to  watery  than  fpirituous  menftrua, 
and  its  infufions  are  not  blackened  by  the  addition  of 
martial  vitriol. 

The  negro  Quaffi,  Quafs,  or  as  it  is  written  by 
Fermin  Coiffi,  is  faid  to  have  employed  it  with  un¬ 
common  fuccefs,  as  a  fecret  remedy  in  the  malignant 
endemic  fevers,  which  frequently  prevailed  ai,  Suri¬ 
nam.  For  a  valuable  confideration  this  fecret  was 
difclofed  to  Daniel  Rolander,  a  Swede,  who  brought 
fpecimens  of  the  wood  to  Stockholm,  in  the  year 
1756  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  effecfis  of  this  drug 
have  been  generally  tried  in  Europe.  The  medicinal 
qualities  afcribed  to  Quaflia  are  thofe  of  a  tonic,  fto- 
machic,  antifeptic  and  febrifuge. 

Dr.  Cullen  believes  Quaflia  to  be  an  excellent  bit¬ 
ter,  and  thinks  it  will  do  all  that  a  Ample  bitter  can 
do,  but  no  more :  he  afcribes  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
mendations  which  are  given  it,  to  the  partiality  fo  often 
fhown  to  new  medicines. 

It  may  be  given  in  infufion,  or  in  pills  made  from 
the  watery  extradt ;  the  former  is  generally  preferred 
in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four  drams  of  the  wood 
to  twelve  ounces  of  water n. 

It  is  faid  that  confiderable  quantities  of  this  drug 
are  ufed  by  the  brewers  inftead  of  hops. 

2.  This  tree  grows  to  a  confiderable  height  and 
thicknefs,  with  alternate  fpreading  branches :  the  bark 
on  the  trunk  of  old  trees  is  black  and  a  little  furrowed, 
but  that  of  younger  trees  is  fmooth,  gray,  and  here 
and  there  marked  with  broad  yellow  fpots :  the  wood 
is  hard,  white,  and  without  any  remarkable  tafte. 
Leaves  numerous,  alternate,  compofed  of  feveral 
leaflets  (from  two  on  each  fide  to  nine)  oblong  or 
nearly  elliptic,  fharp  at  the  end,  fmooth  above,  and 
of  a  deep  green  colour,  beneath  whitifh,  placed  alter¬ 
nately  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  on  branched 
fpikes,  or  long  wide  axillary  panicles,  of  a  yellow  co¬ 
lour. 

Acccording  to  Linneus  and  others,  the  male  and 
female  flowers  are  mixed  in  the  fame  panicle ;  but  Dr. 
Wright  fays  that  the  female  flower  is  never  found  on 
the  fame  tree  with  the  male,  in  Jamaica.  The  fmall 
calyx  is  cut  into  five  obtufe  eredl  fegments  in  both ; 
the  five  petals  are  feflile,  equal,  lanceolate,  bent  out¬ 
wards,  three  times  the  length  of  the  calyx,  into  which 
they  are  inferted.  Netfiary  compofed  of  ten  roundifh 
or  ovate  villofe  fcales,  inferted  in  a  ring  at  the  inte¬ 
rior  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Receptacle  marked  with 
ten  grooves.  The  male  flowers  have  an  abortive 
germ,  deprefied,  five-ftreaked,  covered  by  the  nec¬ 
taries,  but  without  any  ftyle  or  ftigma.  The  fertile 
flowers  have  no  ftamens,  but  five  roundifh  germs 
adhering  together,  with  a  cylindrical  erecft  ftyle,  about 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  divided  at  the  top  into  five 
recurved  permanent  ftigmas.  The  fruit  is  ovate, 
black,  fmooth,  pulpy,  compofed  of  five  drupes,  but 
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feldom  more  than  two  or  three  arrive  at  maturity  : 
each  of  thefe  contains  an  oblong  pointed  nut  with  a 
flartifh  kernel  °.  Gamtner  names  them  berries,  which 
he  defcribes  as  five  in  number,  from  upright  fp read¬ 
ing,  ovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  keeled  with  a  blunt 
angle  on  the  other,  black,  fmooth,  one-celled ;  the 
pulp  fungofe,  thick,  hardifh ;  the  cell  invefted  with  a 
cartilaginous  membrarie.  The  common  receptacle 
fmall,  fleffiy,  fubpentangular :  the  proper  receptacle, 
a  thin  membranaceous  lacintlla ,  fpringing  from  the 
internal  angle  of  the  cell,  and  inferted  into  the  fide  of 
the  feed  below  the  tip.  Seed  ovate-oblong,  very 
{lightly  comprefled  above,  thickened  and  rounded  be¬ 
low,  of  a  pale  colour. — Giertner  remarks,  that  the 
berries  which  he  examined  were  very  dark  fmooth  and 
fliining,  whereas  thofe  figured  by  Aublet  have 
branched  veflels  on  the  outfide  of  them  :  and  that  this 
pericarp  is  between  a  berry  and  a  capfule,  feeming  to 
.open  fpontaneoufiy  inwards  when  ripe. 

Simaruba  is  a  native  of  South  America  and  the 
ifiands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  In  Jamaica  it  is  known 
by  the  names  of  Mountain  Damfon,  Bitter  Damfon 
and  Stave-wood.  Although  the  bark  was  firft  im¬ 
ported  into  Europe  in  1713,  it  is  but  a  few  years  fince 
this  plant  was  botanically  aicertained.  Dr.  Wrieht 
lays,  that  in  1773,  fpecimens  of  the  frudifkation 
were  lent  from  Jamaica  in  fpirits  to  Dr.  Hope  at 
Edinburgh,  with  fome  dried  bark  from  the  roots :  and 
that  the  following  year  fpecimens  were  alfo  tranfmitted 
to  Dr.  John  Fothergill  of  London,  who  fent  them  to 
Linneus  at  Upfal.  By  the  affiftance  of  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Anderion,  it  was  introduced  into  the  royal  gar¬ 
den  at  Kew^in  1787.  The  bark  was  firft  fent  from 
Guiana  to  France,  in  1713  the  Count  de  Ponrchar- 
tiain,  then  fecretary  of  ftate,  as  a  remedy  of  great 
efficacy  in  dyfentery.  In  1718  and  1723  an  epidemic 
flux  prevailed  very  generally  in  France,  which  refilled 
all  the  medicines  uiually  employed  in  fuch  cafes ; 
under  thefe  circumftances,  recourfe  was  had  to  cortex 
Simaruba,  which  proved  remarkably  fuccefsftil,  and 
firft  eftabliffied  its  medical  character  in  Europe. 

This  Ndrug  is  the  bark  of  the  roots  of  this  tree; 
which  \s  rough,  fcalv  and  warted :  the  infide,  when 
hem,  is  a  full  yellow,  but  when  dry  paler:  it  has  little 
lmdl;  and  the  tafte  is  bitter,  but  not  difagreeable. 
Macerated  in  water,  or  in  redified  fpirit,  it  quickly 
impregnates  them  with  its  bitternefs,  and  with  a  yel¬ 
low  tindure:  the  cold  infufion  in  water  is  rather 
n longer  in  tafte  than  the  decodion;  which  laft  grows 
turbid  and  of  a  reddiffi  brown  as  it  cools. 

Im.  Wngnt  lays,  moft  authors  who  have  written 
on  tue  Simaruba  agree,  that  in  fluxes  it  reftores  the 
loii.  tone  of  the  inteftines,  allays  their  fpafmodic  mo¬ 
tions,  promotes  the  fecretions  by  urine  and  perfpira- 
u0'F  iemoves  the  lownefs  of  fpirits  attending  dyfen- 
tenes,  and  difpoies  the  patient  to  bleep;  the  o-ripes 
anc^tenefmus  are  taken  off,  and  the  ftools  are  changed 
to  tneir  natural  colour  and  confidence.  In  a  mode¬ 
rate  dole  it  occafions  no  difturbance  or  uneafmefs,  but 
m  large  doles  it  produces  ficknefs  at  the  ftomach  and 
vomiting.  Modern  phyficians  have  found  this  medi¬ 
cine  luccefsful  only  in  the  third  ftage  of  dyfenteiy 
wnere  there  is  no  fever,  where  the  ftomach  is  not 
hurt,  and  where  the  gripes  and  tenefmus  are  only  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  weaknefs  in  the  bowels:  but  Dr.  Wright 
is  convinced  by  the  experience  of  himfelf  and  many 
inends,  of  the  efficacy  of  this  medicine,  and  hopes 
the  Simaiuba  bark  will  foon  be  in  more.general  ufe. 

On  the  other  hand  Dr.  Cullen  cannot  perceive  any 
thing  in  this  bark  but  that  of  a  Ample  bitter;  and  fays 
that  the  virtues  alcribed  to  it  in  dyfentery  have  not  been 
confirmed  by  his  experience,  or  that  of  other  pradi- 
ti oners  in  Scotland;  and  that  in  dylentery  he  has 

found  an  infufion  of  chamomile  flowers  a  more  ufeful 
remedy. 

Dr  Wright  recommends  two  drams  of  the  bark  to 
be  boiled  in  twenty- four  ounces  of  water  to  twelve, 
the  decodion.  is  then  to  be  ftrained  and  divided  inti 
tnree  equal  parts,  the  whole  of  which  is  to  be  take; 
m  twenty-four  hours ;  and  when  the  ftomach  is  recon 
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died  to  this  medicine,  the  quantity  of  the  bark  maV 
.  e.  lncrea-wd  to  three  drams.  To  this  decodion  fome 
join  aromatics ;  others  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to 
each  dole p. 

3.  Obferved  by  Swartz  in  Jamaica. 

Qu  auhmecatl.  See  Paullinia. 

Queens  Gilliflowers.  See  Hefperis. 

Queen  of  the  Meadows.  See  Spiraea.'] 

QUERCUS  (of  Pliny  and  other  Latin  writers.  Deri¬ 
vation  uncertain.  Perhaps,  fays  Vojfiusjrom 
durus,  afper ;  the  wood  being  hard ,  and  the  bark  rough . 
In  Greek  Agv;. ) 

Lin. gen.  n.  1070.  Reich,  n.  1168.  Schreb.  n.  1447. 
Tournef.  t.  394..  Juff.  410.  Gartn.  t.  37.  Ilex, 
Tourn.  t.  350.  Suber,  Tourn. 

ClalT.  2 1.  7.  Monoecia  Polyandria. 

Enneandria  Monogynia,  Thunb. 

Odandria  Tetragynia,  Withering. 

Nat.  order  of  Ament  ace  a. 

generic  character. 

*  Male  Flowers. 

Cal.  Ament  filiform,  long,  loofe. 

Perianth  one -leafed,  fubquinquefid :  fegments  acute, 
often  bifid. 

Cor.  none. 

St  am.  Filaments  five  to  ten,  very  ftiort.  Anthers  lame, 
twin.  &  ■ 

*  Females  feffile  in  the  bud,  on  the  fame 

plant  with  the  males. 

Cal..  Involucre  confiding  of  very  many  imbricate  f cales, 
united  at  the  bale  into  coriaceous  hernifpherical 
little  cups,  the  outer  ones  larger ;  one -flowered,  per¬ 
manent. 

Perianth  very  fmall,  fuperior,  fix-cleft,  perma¬ 
nent  :  fegments  acute,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the 
ftyle,  prefled  clofe, 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  .  Germ  very  fmall,  ovate,  inferior,  three-celled: 
rudiments  of  the  feeds  double.  Style  Ample,  ftiort, 
thicker  at  the  bafe.  Stigmas  three,  reflex. 

Per.  none. 

Seed.  A  Nut  (Acorn)  ovate-cylindrical,  coriaceous, 
Imooth,  filed  at  the  bafe,  one-celled,  fixed  in  a  lhort 
hemiipherical  cup,  which  is  tubercled  on  the  outfide. 

Gbs.  Quercus  of  Tourn.  has  fmuate  leaves.  Ilex 
of  Tourn.  has  tooth-ferrate  leaves.  Suber 
of  Tourn.  has  the  trunk  clothed  with  a  fmooth 
fungous  bark.  (Cork.) 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  commonly  five-cleft.  Cor.  none.  St  am. 
five  to  ten. 

Fem.  Cal.  one-leafed;  quite  entire,  rugged,  Cor.  none. 
Styles  two  to  five.  Seed  one,  ovate. 


SPECIES. 

i.  Quercus  Phellos.  Willow -leaved  Oak  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  1412.  Reich.  4.  159.  Gron.  virg.  117 . 
149.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  278.  n.  12.  Ait.  kew. 
3-  354- 

Cb.  f  Ilex  marilandica,  folio  longo  angufto  falicis. 

Rail  dendr.  8.  Catefb.  car.  1.  t.  16. 

Common  Willow-leaved  Oak  Tree, 
ft  Q^  humilis,  falicis  folio  breviore.  Catefb.  car.  1. 
t.  22. 

Dwarf  or  highland  Willow-leaved  Oak  Tree. 

Leaves  filky  underneath. 

Leaves  deciduous  lanceolate  quite  entire. 

[2.  Quercus  molucca. 

Lin.  fpec.  1412.  Reich.  4.  160.  Rumph.  amb.  3, 
85.  t.  56. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  fmooth  quite  entire. 

3.  Quercus  glabra. 

Lin.  fyft.  858.  Thunb.  jap.  175. 

Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  acuminate  fmooth. 

4.  Quercus  acuta. 

Lin.  fyft.  858.  Thunb.  jap.  175. 

Leaves  oblong  cufped  entire,  the  younger  ones  tomentofe. 

5.  Quercus  glauca. 

Lin.  fyft,  858.  Thumb,  jap.  175.  Kampf.  amoen. 
5.  816.  ic.felebt.  t.  17. 
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Leaves  ob ovate  acuminate  Jerrate  at  the  tip  glaucous  un¬ 
derneath. 

6.  Quercus  cufpidata. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  858.  Thunb.  jap.  176, 

Leaves  ovate  cufped  Jerrate  Jmooth. 

7.  Quercus  ferrata. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  858.  Thunb.  jap.  17 6. 

Leaves  oblong  parallel -nerved. 

8.  Quercus  dentata. 

Thunb.  jap.  177. 

Leaves  obovat e-oblong  obtuje  gajh-  toothed  tomentoje  un¬ 
derneath .] 

9.  Quercus  Ilex.  Evergreen  or  Holm  Oak  Tree. 

Lin.Jpec.  1412 .Jyfi.  858.  Reich.  4.  160.  hort. 
cliff.  448.  Gouan  monjp.  491.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 

2.  261.  Scop.  earn.  n.  1182.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
79^.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1980.  Regnault  hot. 
Ait.  kew.  3.  355- 

«.  Common  Evergreen  Oak.  With  lanceolate  quite  en¬ 
tire  leaves. 

Ilex  folio  angufto  non  ferrato.  Bauh.  pin.  424. 
Smilax  Dalechampii.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  101. 

(3.  Serrate-leaved  Evergreen  Oak . 

With  lanceolate  ferrate  leaves. 

Ilex  oblongo  ferrato  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  424.  Tourn. 

infi.  583.  Duham.  arb.  1.  314.  t.  123. 

I.  arborea.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  95.  Rail  hifi.  1391. 

I.  major  glandifera.  Ger.  emac.  1344. 

I.  major  aculeata  &  abfque  aculeis.  Park,  the  at. 

T395* 

I.  coccigera.  Blac.kw.  t.  186. 
y.  Cff  oblonga.  Long-leaved  Evergreen  Oak. 

With  ovate-oblong  ferrate-toothletted  leaves,  tooth- 
lets  pungent. 

Ilex  folio  rotundiore  molli  modieeque  finuato. 
Bauh.  pin.  425.  Duham.  arb.  1.  314.  t.  124. 
Leaves  evergreen  lanceolate  er  oblong  tomentoje  under¬ 
neath ,  calyxes  ciliate ,  anthers  ovate,  bark  even. 

10.  Quercus  gramuntia.  Holly-leaved  Evergreen  Oak 

Tree. 

Lin.Jpec.  1413.  Jyfi.  858.  8.  (2.  Reich.  4.  160. 

3.  y.  Ait.  kew.  3.  355. 

Ilex  foliis  rotundioribus  &  fpinofis,  e  luco  gramuntio. 
v  Magn.  monjp.  140. 

Leaves  roundifia- ovate  cordate  at  the  baje  finu ate -tooth  - 
letted  pungent  waved  tomentoje  underneath ,  anthers 
roundijh. 

[11.  Quercus  Ballota. 

Desjont.  atlant.  350. 

Leaves  evergreen  elliptic  toothletted  or  entire  tomentoje 
underneath,  acorn  very  long. 

12.  Quercus  cornea. 

Lsur.  cochinch.  572.  ed.  Wittd.  700. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  repand  Jerrate,  glands. 

13.  Quercus  concentrica. 

Lour,  co chinch  572.  ed.  IVilld.  701. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  Quite  entire  incurved,  calyxes 
locje  very  fioort  excavated  with  concentrical  circles.  ] 

14.  Quercus  Suber.  Cork-barked  Oak  or  Cork  Tree. 
Lin.Jpec.  1413.  Reich.  4.  160.  hort.  cliff.  448. 

mat.  med.  202.  Gouan.  monjp.  491.  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  263.  Hunt.  Evel.  Jylva,  2.  68. 
Regnault ,  bot.  Duham.  2.  t.  80.  Blackw.  t. 
193.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1981. 

Suber.  Camer.  epit.  115. — latifolium.  Cluj.  hifi.  22. 
Lob.  ic.  2.  159.  Ger.  1163.  emac.  1347.  Park, 
theat.  1397.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  103.  Raiihifl.  1393. 

S.  latif.  perpetuo  virens.  Bauh.  pin.  424.  Tourn. 
infi  584. 

Phellos  f.  Suber.  Dod.  pempt.  830. 

Leaves  evergreen  ovate-oblong  tomentoje  underneath 
waved,  bark  cloven  Jungoje. 

15.  Quercus  coccifera.  Kermes  Oak  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1413.  Reich.  4.  1 6 1 .  Gron.  orient. 
291.  Gouan.  monjp.  491.  Sauv.  monjp.  96. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  1183.  Villars  dauph.  3.  793. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1982.  Desfont.  atlant.  24.8. 
Ruff,  alepp.  t.  15./.  2. 

Ilex  coccifera.  Camer.  epit.  774. 

T.  aculeata  cocciglandifera.  Bauh.  pin.  425.  Duham. 
arb.  2.  314.  /.  145. 

I.  coccigera.  Ger.  1159.  emac-  x342*  Bauh.  hifi. 


I.  106.  Raii.  hifi,  1392.  Cluj.  hifi.  24.  Tabsrn , 
ic.  969. 

1.  aquifolia  f.  coccigera.  Park,  theat.  1394.  /.  1395. 

J.  3.  Tournef.  infi.  583.  Garid.  aix.  245.  t.  537. 
Coccus  infeftoria.  Lob.  ic.  2.  153. 

Leaves  ovate  cordate  at  the  baje  tooth  fipiny  Jmooth  on 
both  fides  waved. 

16.  Quercus  virens.  Live  Oak  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  356. 

Off  Phellos  [3.  Lin.Jpec.  1412. 

Q^  virginiana.  Mill.  ditl.  n.  16. 

Q^  fempervirens,  foliis  oblongis  non  finuatis.  Catejb. 
car.  1.  t.  17. 

Leaves  evergreen  coriaceous  lanceolate-oblong JubtomentcJe 
underneath  undivided  and  fmuated. 

17.  Quercus  Prinus.  Chefinut-leaved  Oak  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1413.  Reich.  4.  16 1.  hort.  cliff.  448. 
Gron.  virg.  149.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  276.  t.  6. 
/  3.  Ait.  kew.  3.  356. 

CL  caftaneas  foliis,  procera  arbor,  virginiana.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  5 4.  f.  3.  Catejb.  car.  1.  t.  18.  Duham. 
arb.  18. 

k.  Q.  Prinus  lata.  Broad  Chefinut-leaved  Oak. 

With  ovate  leaves. 

P.Q.P.  oblongata.  Long  Chefinut-leaved  Oak. 

With  oblong  leaves. 

Leaves  deciduous  ovate-elliptic  pub ejeent  underneath  deeply 
toothed,  teeth  very  wide  blunt  almofi  equal. 

18.  Quercus  aquatica.  Water  Oak  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  357. 

Q^  nigra  a.  Lin.Jpec.  1413.  Gron.  virg.  117. 
149.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  272.  t.  6.J.  I. 
a.  Q^  aquat.  cuneata.  Common  Water  Oak. 

Q^  folio  non  ferrato  in  fummitate  quafi  triangulo. 
Catejb.  car.  1.  /.  20. 

Leaves  wedge-draped  fublobed  at  the  tip. 
p.  Q^  aquat.  heterophylla.  Various -leaved  Water  Oak. 

Leaves  wedge-form-oblong  acute  finuate. 
y.  Q^  aquat.  elongata.  Long-leaved  Water  Oak. 
Leaves  wedge-form-oblong  obfoletely  finuate  fome- 
what  waved. 

2.  Off  aquat.  indivifa.  Entire-leaved  Water  Oak. 
Leaves  wedge-form  oblong  moftly  quite  entire. 

£.  Q^  aquat.  attenuata.  Narrow-leaved  Water  Oak. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped 
acute  flightly  finuate. 

Leaves  annual  Jomewh at  wedge-Jhaped  attenuated  at  the 
baje  lobed Jmooth. 

1 9.  Quercus  nigra.  Black  Oak  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  357. 

Q_ nigra  (3.  Lin.  Jpec.  1413. 

Q^  marilandica  folio  trifido  ad  faffafras  accedente. 
Catejb.  car.  t.-  19.  Gron.  virg.  140.  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  274.  t.  6.  f.  2. 

Leaves  annual  wedge-Jorm  Jomewhat  cordate  at  the  baje , 
objoletely  lobed,  lobes  dilated. 

20.  Quercus  rubra.  Red  Oak  Tree. 

Ait.  kezv.  3.  357. 

CL  rubra  a.  Lin.Jpec.  1413.  Die  Roi  haybecc.  2. 
265.  t.  5.  f.  2.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  54.  f.  4.  Catejb. 
car.  1.  t.  23. 

a.  rubra  latifolia.  Champion  Oak.  ^ 

Leaves  wide,  calyxes  abbreviated  fiattifh  under¬ 
neath. 

|3.  CP  rubra  cocci nea.  Scarlet  Oak. 

Leaves  middle- dzed,  calyxes  pitcher- fhaped. 
y.  Cff  rubra  montana.  Mountain  Red  Oak. 

Leaves  fmaller,  calyxes  abbreviated  flat  under¬ 
neath,  acorns  roundiflh. 

Leaves  annual  Jmooth  on  both  fides  obtujely  finuate,  finujes 
divaricating,  Jegments  acute  Jetaceous-mucronate. 

[21.  Quercus  difcolor.  Downy-leaved  Oak  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  359. 

Q^rubra  (3.  Lin.Jpec.  1414.  hort.  cliff.  448.  Du 
Roi  harbecc.  t.  5.  f.  3.  Catejb.  car.  1.  t.  21.  /.  1. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  54./.  5. 

Leaves  annual  pubejeent  underneath  finuate,  finujes 
Jpreading ,  Jegments  Jetaceous-mucronate.  ] 

22.  Quercus  alba.  White  Oak  Tree. 

Lin.Jpec.  1414.  Reich.  4.  162.  Palm.  it.  2.  357. 
Gron.  virg.  117.  149.  Catejb.  car.  1.  t.  21. 
/.  2/ 
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heaves  annual  pinnatifid ,  finufies  narrowed,  Jegments  ob¬ 
long-linear  awnlejs. 

23.  Quercus  Efculus.  Italian  or  Small  prickly-cupped 

Oak  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1414.  Jyfi.  858.  Reich.  4.  162.  mant. 
496.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1984. 

Q^  parva  f.  Phagus  Grecorum  &  Efculus  Plinii. 

Bauh.  pin.  420.  Raii  hijl.  1386. 

Phagus  f.  Efculus.  Park,  theat.  1387.  3. 

Leaves  pinnatifid  pubejcent  underneath,  Jegments  lanceo¬ 
late  acute ,  raments  axillary  filiform ,  acorns  oblong, 
calyxes  muricated. 

24.  Quercus  Robur.  Common  Oak. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1414.  Jyfi.  858.  Reich.  4.  163.  hort. 
cliff.  448.  fl.  Juec.  n.  870.  mat.  med.  202. 
Woodv.  med.  bot.  344.  t.  126.  Evel.  fylva,  ed. 
Hunt .  67.  fig.  Gsertn.  fruit.  1.  183.  HudJ. 
angl.  421.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  387.  Lightfi. 
Jcot.  581.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1626.  Scop.  earn.  n. 
1:  84.  Pollich  pal.  n.  909.  Pillars  dauph.  'g. 
792.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1983. 

#s.  Qc  peduncuiata.  Stalk-fruited  Oak. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  359.  Fl.  rufi.  t.  10.  Lin.  Jyfi.  858. 
17.  1 3 .  Reich.  4.  163.  11.  (3.  Abbot,  bedf. 
n.  690. 

Q^femina.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2.  Either,  arr.  387. 

Q^  vulgaris.  Ger.  1156.  emac.  1339.  1.  & 
1340.  2.  ' 

Quercus.  Fuchf.  hifiv.  229.  Matth.  204.  Hod. 

823.  1.  Lob.  ic.  2.  155.  1.  Park,  theat.  1386; 

1.  &  1390.  x.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  7 o.f.  2. 

Q.  cum  ion  go  pediculo.  Bauh.  pin.  420.  Raii 
hifi.  1386.  iv. 

Q_  lad  folia  Park.  Raiifyn.  440.  1. 

Leaves  JubJeJfile,  acorns  on  fruit-fialks  Jingle  or  two 
together. 

Q^i'  In  ScJJilefiruited  Oak. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  359.  Fl.  rufi.  t.  it.  HudJ.  angl.  (3. 
Haller  (3. 

Q_  Robur.  Mill.  dilt.  n.  1.  With  dr.  arr.  387. 
Abbot,  beef.  689. 

Q^  latifolia  mas  quae  brevi  pediculo  eft.  Bauh.  pin. 

41 9.  Raii  hifi.  1385.  1.  fyn.  440.  2. 

Q^  vulgaris  brevibus  pediculis.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  70; 

f  *• 

Leaves  petioled,  acorns  JubJeffile  in  cluficrs. 
y.  Q^humiiis.  Dwarf  Common  Oak. 

Mill.  dill.  n.  4.  Ait.  kew.  3.  359. 

Q4  humilis  gallis  binis  ternis  aut  pluribus  fimul 
jumftis.  Bauh.  pin.  421. 

Shrubby ,  with  wand-like  branches ,  and Jeffile  fruits. 
Leaves  oblong  Jmouth  Jinuate,  lobes  rounded,  acorns  ob¬ 
long. 

25-  Quercus  .fEgilops.  G  eat  prickly-cupped  Oak  Tree. 
Lin.  Jpec.  1414.  Reich.  4.  163.  Scop.  earn.  n. 
1185.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1985.  Mill.  fig.  143. 
t.  215. 

Q^calyce  echinato,  glande  majore.  Bauh.  pin.  420. 
Cerri  glans  iEgilops.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  77. 

/Rgilops  1.  Perms  mas  majore  glande.  Park,  theat. 

1388.  4.  Raii  hifi.  1387. 

IE.  i.  Cerris  majore  glande.  Dod.  pempt.  8^1.  1. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong  foment ofe  underneath  finuate  repand, 
Jegments  acuminate,  calyxes  very  large,  fealy-fquarrofe. 
26.  Quercus  Cerris.  Turkey  Oak  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1415.  Reich.  4.  164.  Du  Rci  harbecc. 

2.  259.  t.  5.  f.  1.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1986.  Ait. 
kew.  3.  359. 

Qa  ca^ce  hifpido  glande  minore.  Bauh.  pin.  420. 
Haliphlsjos  1.  Cerrus  femina  minore  glande.  Park. 

theat.  1388.  J  Raii  hifi.  1387. 
vEgdops  minore  glande.  Dod.  pempt.  831.  2. 
a.  Q._  Cerris  frondofa.  Common  Turkey  Oak. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  (lightly  finuate  flattifh. 

Qc  Cerris  bullata.  Rough-leaved  Turkey  Oaki 
Leaves  ovate-oblong  (lightly  finuate  fomewhat  bul- 
late.  4 

y.  Q^Ccnis  finuata.  Harrow-leaved  Turkey  Oak. 

Leaves  oblong  deeply  finuate,  finufes  unequal. 

Leaves  finuate -pinnatifid  pubejcent  underneath,  Jegments 
J/oaipifh,  raments  axillary  filiform,  calyxes  echinate- 
rameniaceous. 
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DESCRIPTION'S,  &c. 

1.  the  Willow-leaved  Oak  grows  naturally  in  North  . 
America,  where  they  diftinguilh  two  forts ;  one  of 
them  ((3)  is  called  the  Highland  Willow  Oak,  and 
grows  upon  poor  dry  land ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  pale 
gieen  and  entne,  fhaped  like  thole  of  the  Willow 

tieey  The  acorns  are  very  fmall,  but  have  pretty 
large  cups.  r  7 

The  other  grows  in  low  moift  land,  and  rifes  to  a 
much  greater  height ;  the  leaves  are  larger  and  nar¬ 
rower,  but  the  acorns  are  of  the  fame  fize  and  (hape. 
Their  difference  is  probably  owing  to  the  foil  in  which 
they  grow. 

[The  latter  becomes  a  large  timber  tree,  and  there 
are  faid  to  be  feveral  varieties  of  it. — It  Was  cultivated 
„  here  j724j  as  appears  from  Furber’s  catalogue.  It 
flowers  in  may  and  june9. 

2.  This  is  lo  named  from  its  having  been  found  by 
Rumphius  in  the  Molucca  iflands. 

3.  Branches  by  twos  or  threes,  wrinkled,  knobbed, 
from  upright  ipreading.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
attenuated  at  the  bafe,  cufped,  quite  entire,  parallel- 
nerved,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  (fining  above,  yel- 
lowifh  underneath.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminating, 
folitary  or  two  or  three  together,  tomentofe. 

4.  Branches  knobbed,  dotted  with  white,  afh-co- 
loured,  fmooth,  tomentofe  at  the  end.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  entire,  parallel- 
nerved,  in  their  advanced  ftate  fmooth,  but  ferru- 
ginous-tomentole  underneath  when  young.  Spikes  of 
flowers  axillary,  ferruginous -tomentofe. 

5.  This  is  a  very  large  tree.  Branches  and  branch- 
lets  fubumbelled,  round,  fmooth,  with  raifed  white 
dots,  purple,  ereff.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  entire,  toothed  or  fer¬ 
rate  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  cufped,  above  fmooth 
and  green,  underneath  mealy-white,  parallel-nerved, 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  near  two  inches 
wide.  Flowers  axillary.  The  neft  of  an  infedt  fre¬ 
quently  adheres  to  the  branches,  It  differs  from  Q^ 
Ilex  and  Suber  in  having  the  leaves  wider,  obovate, 
cufped,  attenuated  and  entire  at  the  bafe,  glaucous  or 
mealy  underneath  and  not  tomentofe,  parallel-nerved. 

6.  Branches  ftriated,  fmooth,  fpreading.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  having  un¬ 
armed  ferratures  from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  parallel- 
nerved,  very  fmooth  on  both  fides,  an  inch  long. 
Female  flowers  lcattered  on  the  branchlets,  folitary, 
fubfeffile.  Calyxes  echinate,  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut. 
The  acorns  are  faid  to  be  eaten  both -raw  and  dreffed. 

It  differs  Irom  Q^  Ilex  and  Suber  in  having  fmooth 
leaves — from  Q^  coccifera  in  having  cufped  leaves 
with  unarmed  ferratures — from  Q^  glauca  in  having 
the  leaves  ovate,  quite  fmooth,  and  fmaller,  with 
echinate  calyxes. 

7.  Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  fmooth,  a(h- 
coloured,  knobbed,  muricated  with  white  dots,  fpread- 
ing.  Leaves  alternate,  acuminate,  the  whole  edge 
fharply  and  equally  ferrate,  green  above,  paler  under¬ 
neath,  parallel-nerved,  when  young  filky-tomentole, 
but  when  more  advanced  very  finely  villofe,  unequal, 
from  an  inch  to  a  hand  in  length. 

8.  Branches  and  branchlets  thick,  wrinkled,  grooved, 
muricated  with  dots  and  little  knobs,  the  upper  ones 
tomentofe,  eredh  Leaves  aggregate  at  the  ends  of 
the  branchlets,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  unarmed,  pa¬ 
rallel-nerved,  villofe  above,  foft,  two  inches  long. 
The  fix  laft  fpecies  were  obferved  by  Thunbere;  in 
Japan r.] 

9.  Of  the  Ilex  or  evergreen  Oak  there  are  feveral 
varieties,  differing  greatly  in  the  fize  and  (hape  of 
their  leaves  ■,  but  thefe  will  all  ariie  from  acorns  of 
the  fame  tree  ;  nay  the  lower  and  upper  branches  have 
very  frequently  leaves  very  different  in  fize  and  (hape, 
thole  on  the  lower  branches  being  much  broader, 
rounder,  and  their  edges  indented  and  fet  with 
prickles  j  but  thofe  on  the  upper  long,  narrow,  and 
entire.  The  leaves  of  the  Ilex  are  from  three  to  four 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  gradu¬ 
ally  leffening  to  a  point ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on 

9  Hort.  kew.  r  Thmib.  jap. 
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their  upper  fide,  but  whitifh  and  downy  on  their 
under,  ltand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  do  not 
fall  till  they  are  thruft  off  by  young  leaves  in  the 
fpring.  The  acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
common  Oak,  but  of  the  lame  fliape. 

[Scopoli  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  faithlefs  fpe- 
cific  characters  in  this  genus,  and  that  the  bark,  cups 
of  the  fruits,  and  galls,  aiford  more  certain  diftinc- 
tions. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Cochinchina  and  Bar¬ 
bary. — It  is  a  ftrangerin  England,  fays  Gerarde,  (1597) 
notwithstanding  there  is  here  and  there  a  tree  thereof, 
that  hath  been  procured  from  beyond  the  feas ;  one 
groweth  in  his  Majefties  garden  of  Whitehall,  near  to 
the  gate  that  leadeth  into  the  ftreet.  Our  old  authors 
name  it  the  Holm  Oak,  an  appellation  correfponding 
better  with  the  next  fpecies,  which  has  leaves  much 
refembling  the  Holly  or  Holm.  In  French  it  is  le 
Chene  verd:  in  Italian  Elice  ;  in  Spanifh  Enzina. 

The  wood,  fays  Evelyn,  is  ferviceable  for  flocks 
of  tools,  mallet-heads,  mall-balls,  chairs,  axle-trees, 
wedges,  beetles,  pins,  and  palifadoes  in  fortifica¬ 
tions  :  it  fupplies  almoft  all  Spain  with  the  bed;  and 
mod:  lading  charcoal. — Mr.  Boutcher  affirms  that  thefe 
trees  foon  make  warm  and  lofty  hedges,  forty  or  fifty 
feet  high  ;  but  that  they  ffiould  not  be  planted  near  the 
houfe  or  in  the  gardens,  becaufe  they  make  a  great 
litter  in  april  and  may,  when  they  cad:  their  leaves. 

Mr.  Bradley  fays,  that  the  Ilex  produces  admirable 
timber,  particularly  valuable  for  knee  timber,  being 
much  tougher  than  Engliffi  Oak ;  that  many  flfip’s 
lading  of  it  have  been  brought  to  England ;  that  it  is 
of  quick  growth  ;  that  Robert  Bade,  Efq.  raifed  dome 
thoufands  of  thefe  trees,  from  acorns  at  Mamhead  in 
Devonfhire,  fome  of  which,  in  thirty  years,  have 
grown  to  a  condderable  dze  ;  and  that  within  the 
compafs  of  fix  years  (1724)  many  millions  of  them 
have  been  raifed  in  England,  from  acorns  brought 
from  Italy  and  Virginia,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of 
Cork-trees  *.  The  latter  were  killed  by  the  frod ;  but 
what  is  become  of  the  millions  of  Ilexes  ? 

10.  This  is  hardly  a  diftindt  fpecies  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Evergreen  Oak '.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of 
France ;  and  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  here  in 
1730.  It  flowers  in  June  '. 

11.  This  tree  is  allied  to  the  Ilex;  but  the  leayes 
are  tomentofe  and  white  underneath,  and  the  acorn  is 
almoft  twice  as  long,  with  a  fweet  pleafant  tafle ;  it 
differs  alfo  in  height  and  habit  from  the  Ilex,  and  from 
the  Cork-tree- efpecially  in  not  having  a  fungofe  bark. 
It  varies  by  foil  and  age  :  in  fome  trees  the  leaves 
being  fmall  and  orbicular ;  in  others  elliptic  ;  in  others 
again  lanceolate  and  acute.  It  feems  to  be  the  fame 
with  Ilex  major  of  Cluflus.  (hid.  22.) 

Native  of  Barbary,  about  Algier,  Belide,  Mafcar, 
Themfen,  &c.  and  of  Spain,  if  it  be  Clufius’s  tree. 
The  acorns  are  eaten  both  raw  and  roaded.  The 
wood  being  compact  and  very  hard  is  ufed  for  many 
pur  poles. 

This  very  ufeful  tree,  according  to  Monf.  Desfon- 
taines,  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients :  for  Pliny 
fays — “  glandes  opes  efie  nunc  quoque  multarum 
“  gentium  etiam  pace  gaudentium  condat,  nec  non  & 
“  inopia  frugum  arefadtis  molitur  farina,  fpiflaturque 
“  in  panis  uium.”  L.  1 6.  c.  5  u. 

12.  This  is  a  large  tree,  with  afcending  branches. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  heavy,  and  brown.  Leaves 
fomewhat  acuminate,  fmooth,  hard,  alternate,  petioled. 
Both  male  and  female  flcwvers  are  feffile,  on  long,  linear, 
terminating,  aments  :  the  former  have  five  ftamens  ; 
the  latter  three  Ample  fefllle  digrnas.  Fruit  iomewhat 
woody,  turbinate,  truncate,  three-celled,  one-feeded, 
covered  up  to  the  ihoulders  with  a  thick  rough  cup, 
regularly  marked  with  polyhedrons  fegments. — Native 
of  high  woods  both  in  China  and  Cochinchina. 

13.  This  alio  is  a  high  tree  with  afcending  branches. 
Leaves  acuminate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  petioled, 
lcattercd.  Male  flowers  on  linear  aments,  heaped, 

*  Improvements,  p.  4-.  ed.  1719.  Hulb.  and  Card.  vol.  3.  2.  66. 

and  3.  1 61. 

e  ScopoJi.  1  Hort.  kew.  from  hort.  angl.  41.  Hex  3. 

“  Desfontaines. 
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eredt,  terminating :  females  on  the  fame  ament,  but 
lower  and  peduncled.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
fmooth,  rufous ;  with  the  cup  permanent,  hollow  within 
like  a  diffi,  engraved  on  the  outfide  with  five  parallel 
circles. — Native  of  high  woods  in  Cochinchina. 

Though  this  fpecies  feems  to  refemble  CF_  molucca 
in  the  leaves,  yet  it  is  very  different  in  the  curvature  of 
them,  and  in  the  cup. 

Both  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  common  Ilex,  afford 
excellent  timber  for  fhip-building,  and  all  domeftic 
and  rural  purpofes,  but  i^.  cornea  is  fuperior  to  the 
others  for  bearing  great  weights \] 

14.  Of  the  Cork  Tree  there  are  two  or  three  va¬ 
rieties  ;  one  with  a  broad  leaf,  a  fecond  with  a  narrow 
leaf,  both  evergreen  ;  and  one  or  two  which  caff  their 
leaves  in  autumn ;  but  the  broad-leaved  evergreen  is 
the  mod  common.  The  leaves  of  this  are  entire, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  broad, 
with  a  little  down  on  their  under  fides,  on  very  fhort 
foot-ftalks :  thefe  leaves  continue  green  through  the 
winter  till  the  middle  of  may ;  when  they  generally 
fall  off  juft  before  the  new  leaves  come  out ;  fo  that 
the  trees  are  often  almoft  bare  for  a  fhort  time.  The 
acorns  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 

The  exterior  bark  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken  from 
the  tree  every  eight  or  ten  years ;  but  there  is  an 
interior  bark  which  nouriffies  them,  fo  that  ftripping 
off  the  outer  bark  is  fo  far  from  injuring  the  trees, 
that  it  is  neceffary  to  continue  them  ;  for  when  the 
bark  is  not  taken  off,  they  leldom  laft  longer  than  fifty 
or  fixty  years  in  health;  v/hereas  trees  which  are 
barked  every  eight  or  ten  years,  will  live  150  years 
or  more.  The  bark  of  a  young  tree  is  porous  and 
good  for  litde ;  however  it  is  neceffary  to  take  it  off 
when  the  trees  are  twelve  or  fifteen  years  old,  for 
without  this  the  bark  will  never  be  good  ;  after  eight 
or  ten  years,  the  bark  will  be  fit  to  take  off  again  j 
but  this  fecond  peeling  is  of  little  ufe :  at  the  third 
peeling  the  bark  will  be  in  perfeftion,  and  will  continue 
fo  for  1^0  years,  for  the  beft  cork  is  taken  from,  old 
trees.  The  time  for  ftripping  the  bark  is  in  july, 
when  the  fecond  fap  flows  plentifully;  the  operation  is 
performed  with  an  inftrument  like  that  which  is  ufed 
for  dilbarking  the  Oak. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Barbary,  &c. 
Pliny  fays  that  there  were  no  Cork  trees  in  France  or 
Italy  in  his  time.  At  prefenf  there  are  confiderablc 
woods  of  them  in  the  South  of  France,  between  Rome 
and  Naples,  between  Pifa  and  Leghorn,  where  all  the 
underwood  is  Myrtle,  &c.  It  was  cultivated  here  in 
1699  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort y.  The  tree  which 
I  remember  to  have  feen  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Chelfea,  which  was  killed  in  the  fevere  winter  of 
1739-40,  muff  at  leaft  have  been  of  that  age,  if  not 
older. 

The  ufes  of  Cork,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  are  well  known 
amongft  us  both  at  fea  and  land,  for  its  refilling  both 
water  and  air  :  the  fifhermen  who  deal  in  nets,  and  all 
who  deal  with  liquors,  cannot  be  without  it.  Antient 
perfons  prefer  it  before  leather  for  the  foies  of  their 
ffioes,  being  light,  dry  and  refilling  moiflure  ;  whence 
the  Germans  name  it  Pant  off  el-holts  or  Slipper-wood  ; 
but  it  was  firft  applied  to  that  purpofe  by  the  Grecian 
ladies,  whence  they  were  called  light-footed ;  from 
them  it  is  likely  the  Venetian  dames  took  it  up  for 
their  monflrous  choppines ;  affedting  or  ufurping  an 
artificial  eminency  above  men,  which  nature  has  de¬ 
nied  them.  The  poor  people  in  Spain  lay  broad 
planks  of  it  by  their  bed-fide  to  tread  on  ;  as  great 
perfons  ufe  Turky  and  Perfian  carpets,  to  defend  them 
from  the  floor  ;  and  fometimes  they  line  the  walls, 
and  infide  of  their  houfes  built  of  flone,  with  this 
bark,  which  renders  them  very  warm,  and  cofredts 
the  moiflure  of  the  air.  Alfo  they  employ  it  for 
bee-hives  z.  For  this  laft  purpofe  they  roll  the  bark 
of  young  trees  and  of  the  branches  into  a  cylinder,  in 
Barbary,  where  this  tree  abounds  a. 

Desfontaines  has  a  fpecies  which  he  names  CVJPfeudo-t- 

x  Loureiro.  f  Hort.  kew.  z  Sylva,  b.  2.  ch.  5. 
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SuWr,  from  its  having  a  fungofe  bark,  but  in  a  lels 
degree  than  in  the  true  Suber.  The  younger  branches 
are  t;omentofe,  hoary  and  ftriated.  Stipules  fubulate, 
membranaceous,  deciduous.  Leaves  deciduous,  ovate- 
oblong,  fmooth  above,  pubefcent  underneath,  afh- 
coloured,  acute,  ferrate;  the  ferratures  fomewhat  re¬ 
mote,  longer  or  fborter  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree 
or  the  foil.  Fruit  on  a  Ihort  peduncle.  Cup  echi- 
nate  with  fcales  loofifh  at  the  tip.  Nut  oblong,  ovate, 
of  die  fame  fize  as  in  the  Ilex.  Leaves  in  younger 
trees  deeply  finuate  and  ferrate  ;  in  older  ones  flightly 
ferrate.  The  flowers  come  out  early  in  fpring. — 
Found  about  Tlemfen.] 

15.  The  Kermes  Oak  is  of  fmall  growth,  feldom 
rifing  above  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  (about  two 
feet,  Villars)  fending  out  branches  the  whole  length 
on  every  fide,  fo  as  to  form  a  bufhy  fhrub.  Leaves 
armed  with  prickles  like  thofe  of  the  Holly.  Acorns 
fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak.  [The  leaves 
refemble  thofe  of  the  Ilex ;  but  they  are  lefs,  thinner, 
and  green  on  both  fides b. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Bar¬ 
bary,  &c.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Suther¬ 
land.  It  flowers  in  may c. 

From  this  fpecies  they  collect  the  Kermes  or  Scarlet 
Grain,  a  little  red  gall,  occafloned  by  the  punfture  of 
an  infedt  called  Coccus  ilicis. — With  this  the  antients 
ufed  to  dye  cloth  of  a  beautiful  colour  called  coccineus 
or  coccus ;  being  different  from  the  purpura  of  the 
Phoenicians  obtained  from  the  fhell-fifh  called  Murex. 
In  courfe  of  time,  the  Murex  was  negledled,  and  the 
Kermes  was  introduced.  This  fupported  its  reputa¬ 
tion  till  the  difeovery  of  America ;  when,  in  turn,  it 
gave  place  to  the  Cochineal ,  an  infedt  found  in  the 
Mexican  woods,  upon  the  Cadtusft 

According  to  Belon  and  Rauwolf,  the  Kermes  is 
exported  from  Bagdat  to  India.  Desfontaines  relates, 
that  although  this  tree  abounds  in  Barbary,  and  bears 
great  quantity  of  the  coccus,  yet  it  is  totally  negledted 
by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  drug  purchafed  at  a  high 
price  from  the  French  merchants,  for  dying  woollen 
cloth  red. 

The  following  account  of  the  Kermes  is  given  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Townfend  : 

Quercus  coccifera,  Cufcoja  in  Spanifh,  grows  about 
Alicant  from  twelve  inches  to  two  feet  in  height. 
The  Grana  Kermes  appear  on  the  Items  or  fmall 
branches,  fome  near  the  bottom,  but  moftly  on  the 
upper  branches,  yet  always  protected  by  the  leaves, 
and  fixed  to  the  Item  by  a  glue,  refembling  thin  white 
leather,  fpread  over  the  Item,  and  covering,  like  the 
cup  of  the  acorn,  a  fegment  of  the  grana.  The  ag¬ 
glutinating  coat  may  be  traced  through  a  fmall  hole 
into  the  grana,  from  whence  it  proceeds,  and  where  it 
Ipreads,  like  the  placenta,  on  the  internal  furface. 

The  grana  are  of  various  fizes  from  one  eighth  to 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perfedtly  fpherical, 
and  covered  with  a  white  powder,  which  being  rubbec 
off,  the  furface  appears  red,  fmooth,  and  polifhed. 
On  the  fame  ftem  the  grana  may  be  obferved  in  feve- 
ral  ftages — as  in  tough  membranes  filled  with  a  red 
juice  refembling  blood,  but  on  paper  leaving  a  ftain 
as  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  belt  carmine.  In  the 
fecond  ftage,  under  the  firft  coat  or  pellicle  is  a  thin 
tough  membrane  inclofing  the  eggs,  now  moft  mi¬ 
nute,  and  fcarcely  to  be  diflinguilhed  without  the  af- 
fiftance  of  a  glafs.  Between  this  membrane  and  the 
pellicle  is  the  fame  red  liquor,  but  lefs  in  quantity. 
This  pellicle  is  evidently  feparate  from  the  inner  mem¬ 
brane,  by  what  feems  to  be  the  vifcera  and  blood- 
vefiels,  but  near  the  hole  thefe  two  coats  adhere 
clofely  together. 

The  interior  membrane  is  thin,  white  and  touo-h, 
with  a  lunar  feptum,  forming  the  ovary,  which  at  firlt 
is  very  fmall,  and  fcarcely  dilcernible,  but  progreffively 
enlarges,  till  in  the  third  ftage  it  occupies  the  whole 
fpace,  v/hen  the  tindturing  juice  difappears,  and  only 
eggs  are  to  be  feen,  to  the  number  of  1500  or 
2000. 

It  is  deaf  that  the  grana  derive  no  kind  of  nourifh- 

b  Villars  c  Horn  kew.  4  Hunter,  Evel.  fylva 
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ment  from  the  plant  on  which  it  is  fixed ;  and  from 
its  pofition  it  feems  that  the  little  animal  choofes  the 
Quercus  coccifera ,  which  in  its  prickly  leaf  refembles 
the  Holly,  only  for  the  fake  of  fhelter  and  protection 
from  birds. 

Some  of  the  grana  being  put  into  a  coffee-cup  on 
the  31ft  of  may,  on  june  the  12th  a  multitude  of  ani- 
malcula  wefe  dilcovered  of  a  bright  red  colour,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  miniite,  running  about  the  cup  with  aftonifh- 
ing  rapidity,  but  for  fhort  intervals.  Some  grana, 
being  put  into  a  fnuff-box,  were  forgot ;  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  few  weeks,  the  top  was  found  covered  in¬ 
ternally  with  dew,  and  a  multitude  of  winged  infedls, 
all  dead,  adhering  to  it. 

Befides  the  kermes,  there  are  many  large  red  ex- 
crefcences  on  the  Qu.  coccifera,  fome  formed  on  the 
leaf,  others  on  the  common  peduncle  of  the  amenta¬ 
ceous  flowers.  Thefe  morbid  tumours  have  many 
perforations,  communicating  with  little  cells,  which 
contain  each  a  fmall  white  grub.  The  cell  is  formed 
by  a  ftrong  membrane,  but  the  fubftance  of  the  tu¬ 
mor  is  fpungy  \ 

Desfontaines  has  a  fpecies  which  he  names  Q. 
Pfeudo-coccifera  ;  which  has  the  leaves  perennial,  ovate 
or  elliptic,  fhining,  rigid,  fmooth,  on  very  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles,  flightly  ferrate  at  the  edge,  with  fpinulofe  fer¬ 
ratures.  Fruit  feffile  or  on  Ihort  peduncles.  Calyx 
echinate  with  rigid  fcales,  loofifh  at  the  tip.  Acorn 
ovate,  mucronate. — Native  of  Algiers  and  mount 
Atlas.] 

American  Oaks. 

1 6.  This  is  called  Live  Oak  in  North  America, 
where  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The  grain 
of  the  wood  is  hard,  tough  and  coarfe  ;  the  bark  is 
grayifh ;  the  leaves  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  half  broad,  entire,  of  a  dark  green,  thick 
confiftence,  and  placed  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Acorns 
fmall,  oblong,  with  fhort  cups ;  they  are  very  fweet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  Indians,  who  lay  them  up  in  flore 
for  winter ;  they  alfo  draw  a  very  fweet  oil  from  them, 
little  inferior  to  that  of  fweet  Almonds. 

[It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739k  Linneus 
confounded  it  with  the  firft  fpecies.] 

17.  Of  this  there  feem  to  be  two  varieties,  one 
of  which  grows  to  a  much  larger  tree  than  the  other ; 
but  this  may  be  occafloned  by  the  foil,  for  the  largeft 
trees  grow  in  rich  low  lands,  where  they  become  bigger 
than  any  of  the  North  American  Oaks.  The  wood  is 
not  of  a  very  fine  grain,  but  is  very  ferviceable  ;  the 
bark  is  gray  and  fcaly  ;  the  leaves  are  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
indented  on  the  edges  with  many  tranfverle  veins  run¬ 
ning  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders ;  they  are  of  a 
bright  green,  and  fo  nearly  refemble  thofe  of  the 
Cheftnut  tree,  as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it. 
The  acorns  are  very  large,  and  their  cups  are  Ihort. 
The  leaves  of  the  other  variety  are  not  fo  large,  nor 
fo  ftrongly  veined,  and  the  acorns  are  fmaller  and  a 
little  longer. 

[The  Cheflnut-leaved  Oak  was  cultivated  here  in 
1730s.  The  two  varieties  are  diftinguifhed  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  which  in  the  one  is  ovate,  in  the 
other  oblong.  It  flowers  here  in  may  and  june h. 

18.  The  Water  Oak  is  confounded  by  Linneus 
with  the  Black  Oak,  but  the  leaves  of  this  are  drawn 
to  a  point  at  the  bafe,  whereas  in  that  they  are  cor¬ 
date.  The  leaves  vary  much,  but  all  approach  to 
wedge-fbaped,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  four  varieties 
enumerated  above.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1748' : 
it  is  omitted  in  his  later  editions.] 

19.  The  Black  Oak  grows  on  poor  land  in  moft 
parts  of  North  America,  where  it  never  attains  to  a 
large  fize,  and  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The  bark 
is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  very 
broad  at  the  top,  where  they  have  two  waved  inden¬ 
tures,  which  divide  them  almoft  into  three  lobes ; 
they  diminifh  gradually  to  their  bafe,  where  they  are 
narrow ;  they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  have 

e  Travels  into  Spain,  III.  202.  f  Hort.  kew. 

e  Idem,  from  hort.  angl.  62.  n.  6.  to  Hort.  kew. 
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ihort  foot-ftalks.  The  acorns  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  common  Oak,  and  have  fhort  cups. 

[Mr.  Bar  tram  mentions  fome .  gigantic  black  Oaks 
in  North  America,  many  of  which  meafured  eight, 
nine,  ten,  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter  five  feet  above 
the  ground,  and  afeending  perfectly  ftraight,  with  a 
gradual  taper,  forty  or  fifty  feet  to  the  limbs k.  The 
above  defeription  therefore  of  Miller’s  cannot  belong 
to  thefe  black  Oaks  of  Bartram’s,  which  he  names 
tincloria,  the  bark  affording  a  valuable  yellow  dye ; 
and  fays  they  are  called  black  Oaks  in  Pennfylvania, 
New  jerfey.  New  York  and  New  England.  Miller’s 
defeription  of  the  leaves  agrees  rather  with  the  Water 
Oak. — According  to  the  Kew  catalogue,  he  cultivated 
the  Black  Oak  in  1739.] 

20.  This  arrives  at  a  large  fize  in  North  America, 
where  it  grows  naturally.  The  bark  is  fmooth,  of  a 
grayifh  colour,  but  that  of  the  younger  branches  is 
darker.  Leaves  fix  inches  long,  two  inches  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  middle,  obtufely  finuate,  each  finus 
ending  in  a  briftly  point,  bright  green,  Handing  upon 
fhort  foot-ftalks :  the  leaves  continue  their  verdure 
very  late  in  autumn ;  fo  that  unlefs  hard  froft  comes 
on  early,  they  do  not  fall  till  near  Chriftmas,  and  do 
not  even  change  their  colour  much  fooner.  Acorns  a 
little  longer  than  thofe  of  the  common  Oak,  but  not 
fo  thick. 

[There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  Red  Oak.  It 
was  cultivated  in  1691,  by  Bifhop  Compton  at  Ful¬ 
ham  k 

21.  This,  which  has  been  confounded  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  was  introduced  in  1763,  by  Mr.  Murdock 
Middleton”.] 

22.  The  wood  of  the  White  Oak  is  efteemed 
preferable  in  America  to  any  of  their  other  forts  for 
building,  being  much  the  molt  durable.  The  bark  is 
grayifh ;  the  leaves  are  light  green,  fix  or  leven  inches 
long,  and  four  broad ;  they  are  regularly  cut  almoft  to 
the  midrib,  and  ftand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
acorns  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  common  Oak. 
[It  was  cultivated  here  in  1724".] 

23.  The  leaves  of  the  Efculus  or  Italian  Oak  are 
fmooth  and  deeply  finuated ;  fome  of  the  finufes  are 
obtufe,  and  others  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  on 
very  Ihort  fa*)t-ftalks :  the  branches  are  covered  with 
a  purplifh  bark  when  young :  the  acorns  are  long  and 
(lender;  the  cups  rough  and  a  little  prickly,  fitting 
clofe  to  the  branches.  Thefe  acorns  are  fweet,  and 
frequently  eaten  by  the  poor  in  the  South  of  France : 
in  times  of  fcarcity  they  grind  them  and  make  bread 
vvith  the  flour,  [From  this  efculent  quality  of  the 
fruit,  this  tree  was  named  by  the  Latins  Efculus.  It 
is  probable  that  the  (pa yo;  of  the  Greeks  is  the  fame 
tree  :  but  the  Fagus  of  the  Latins  is  the  Beech.  Pro- 
fefToq  John  Martyn  is  of  opinion  that  the  Efculus  is 
our  feffile-fruited  Oak ;  this  variety  having  a  broad, 
dark  green,  firm  leaf,  not  fo  much  finuated  about  the 
edges  as  that  of  our  firft  variety,  agreeing  better  with 
the  “  nemorum  Jovi  quae  maxima  frondet”  of  Yiro-il. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  very  expreffion —  & 

- “  Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

“  iEtherias,  tantum  radice  ad  Tartara  tendit,” 

which  the  Poet  ufes  of  the  Efculus  in  the  Georgies, 
he  applies  to  the  Quercus  in  the  fourth  TEneid. 

This  fpecies  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe; 
was  cultivated  in  1739  b7  Mr-  Miller,  and  flowers  in 
may  °. 

The  Romans  made  their  civic  crowns,  firft  of  the 
Ilex,  but  afterwards  of  the  Efculus.  “  Civica  iligno 
<c  prima  fuit,  poftea  magis  placuit  ex  Efculo  Jovi 
<c  facraV’ 

The  Efculus  all'o  furnifhed  a  wreath  of  honour  in 
the  games. 

“  His  juvenum  quicunque  manu,  pcdibufve,  rotave 
u  Vicerat,  efeukee  capiebat  frondis  honorem  V’ 

24.  The  Common  Oak,  as  is  well  known,  attains 
a  very  great  fize,  but  flowly.  In  woods  it  rifes  to  a 

k  Travels,  p.  37.  1  Hort.  kew.  from  Plukenet. 

“  Idem.  n  idem,  from  Furber’s  catalogue.  ®  Idem. 
p  Pliny.  *1  Ovid,  metam.  x.  f.  9. 
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very  confide  rable  height,  but  fingly  it  is  rather  a 
fpreading  tree,  fending  oft'  horizontally  immerife 
branches,  which  divide  and  fubdivide  very  much. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  very  nigged  brown  bark. 
Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  blunt  and  broader  towards 
the  end,  the  edges  deeply  finuate,  forming  obtufe  or 
rounded  lobes,  dark  green  and  finning  above,  paler 
underneath  and  finely  netted,  five  inches  or  more  in 
length,  two  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth  :  they  are 
deciduous,  but  often  remain  on  the  tree  till  the  new 
buds  are  ready  to  burft.  The  male  flowers  come  out 
on  aments  in  bundles,  from  the  buds,  alternately  and 
fingly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves;  they  are  pen-' 
dulous,  cylindrical,  a  little  above  three  inches  long, 
and  two  lines  wide,  confiding  of  yellow,  fhort,  roundiJh, 
fcattered  bundles  of  anther?,  the  upper  Ones  nearer* 
the  lower  farther  diftant  from  each  other ;  a  fhort  , 
membranaceous  toothletted  (fix  to  nine-toothed)  calyx 
collects  the  globules  of  (fix  to  nine)  anthers.  Above 
the  males  the  aments  of  female  flowers  come  out, 
each  compofed  of  three  or  four  fmall  reddiff  florets 
placed  alternately,  having  at  the  bafe  little  reddifh 
feales,  (involucre)  which  afterwards  become  the  cup 
and  form  the  rugged  external  furface  of  it :  tfiere  are 
three  reddifh  ftyles,  connected  at  the  bafe,  (landing 
out  beyond  the  feales,  a,nd  three  fhort,  broadifi, 
reddifh,  reflex  ftigmasV  According  to  Gaertner,  one 
fhort  pyramidal  ftyle,  with  three  ftigmas.  Acorn 
ovate-cylindrical,  coriaceous,  very  fmooth  except  at 
the  bafe,  where  it  is  as  if  rafped,  one-celled,  valve  - 
lefs,  received  at  bottom  in  a  hemifpherical  cup,  which, 
is  tubercled  on  the  outfide.  The  germ  is  three-celled, 
with  two  embryos  in  each  cell,  fattened  to  the  bafe ; 
but  the  fruit  when  ripe  has  only  one  cell,  and  com¬ 
monly  one  feed,  fometimes  two,  very  feldom  three, 
correlponding  exadlly  with  the  cavity  of  the  nut,  of  a 
ferruginous  colour s. 

Native  of  Europe;  flowering  in  april.  The  fruit 
ripens  in  odlober. 

Varieties. 

Mr.  Miller  has  made  four  fpecies  out  of  this :] 

1.  Robur,  the  common  Oak.  2.  feemina, 
with  the  acorn  on  long  peduncles.  3.  QM'empervi- 
rens,  or  broad-leaved  evergreen  Oak.  4.  Q^humiiis, 
or  dwarf  Oak. 

The  firft  is  the  moft  common  Oak  of  this  country. 
The  leaves  have  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  and  the 
acorns  have  none,  but  fit  ck>fe  to  the  branches. 

The  fecond  is  not  fo  common  as  the  firft,  but  in 
the  wilds  of  Kent  and  Suffex  there  are  many  large 
trees  of  this  kind.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  deeply 
finuated,  nor  are  they  fo  irregular,  but  the  indentures 
are  oppofite ;  they  have  lcarce  any  foot-ftalks  but  fit 
dole  to  the  branches :  but  the  acorns  ftand  upon  very 
long  foot-ftalks.  The  timber  of  this  fort  is  accounted 
better  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  the  trees  when  grow¬ 
ing  have  a  better  appearance.  Thefe  two  have  been 
generally  regarded  as  feminal  varieties,  but  having 
feen  fome  young  trees  with  acorns  on  them,  which 
were  raifed  from  acorns  of  this  fecond  fort,  and  find¬ 
ing  they  retain  their  difference,  I  am  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  different. 

The  third  grows  upon  the  Apennines  and  alfo  in 
Suabia  and  Portugal.  The  leaves  are  broader  and 
not  fo  deeply  finuated  as-  thofe  of  the  common  Oak ; 
they  are  of  a  lighter  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
pale  on  their  under;  they  have  very  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
and  their  points  are  obtufe ;  the  acorns  have  very  long 
foot-ftalks,  which  frequently  fuftain  three  or  four  in  a 
duller. 

The  fourth  grows  in  the  South  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
this  is  a  low  bufhy  Oak,  which  rifes  but  fix  or  feven 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches  the  whole 
length.  Leaves  oblong  and  obtufely  indented,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad,  (land¬ 
ing  upon  flender  footftalks :  acorns  fmall,  growing  in 
clufters.  The  galls  grow  three  or  four  together. 

[Mr.  Miller  is  millaken  in  affirming  that  the  tree 
which  bears  feffile  acorns  is  the  moft  common  Oak 
of  this  country ;  and  in  referring  us  only  to  the  wilds 

*  PoJlich.  e  Garrtner. 
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of  Kent  and  Suflex  for  the  other.  This  mi  flake  has 
been  copied  by  Dr.  Hunter  in  his  edition  of  Evelyn’: 
filva.  His  third  fort  is  only  a  variety  of  his  fecond, 
and  it  is  not  unufual  for  fome  Oaks  to  retain  then 
leaves  till  the  fpring.  His  fourth  is  probably  a  va¬ 
riety  alfo  of  the  fecond,  owing  to  foil  and  fituation. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Monf.  Du  Hamel,  that  Oaks 
in  forefts  being  propagated  from  the  acorn,  there  are 
fo  many  varieties,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  refem- 
bling  each  other  in  every  refpedt.  This  is  in  great 
meafure  true,  with  refpedt  to  little  variations  in  the 
lhape  and  fize  both  of  the  leaves  and  fruit,  and  fome 
other  fubordinate  circumftances.  There  are  alfo  many 
varieties  of  Oak  which  dealers  in  timber  and  wood 
men  diftinguifh  by  their  ufe,  qualities  and  accidents, 
and  to  which  they  give  different  names ;  but  thefe  be¬ 
ing  merely  local,  and  not  founded  on  permanent  cha¬ 
racters,  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  them. 

Du  Hamel,  following  Tournefort,  fets  down  the 
Ipecies  or  varieties  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pinar 
of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  and 
adds  fome  others  from  Tournefort’s  corollary,  &c. 
making  twenty-three  in  the  whole :  but  out  of  thefe, 
feven  are  natives  of  America  or  the  Levant,  and  are 
probably  diftindt  fpecies.  Boerhaave  gives  only  five 
forts  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Leyden  garden,  but  it  is 
faid  that  he  cultivated  there  no  fewer  than  feventy 
fpecies :  if  fo,  he  muft  have  had  both  many  diftindt 
forts  of  Oak,  and  many  varieties  of  the  common 
one. 

Monf.  Fougeroux,  in  an  ingenious  effay  on  this 
fubjedt,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Aca¬ 
demy  for  1781,  remarks,  that  Oaks  commonly  ufed 
for  timber  may  be  thus  diftinguifhed :  1.  Shier cus 
latifolia  mas ,  qu<£  brevi  fediculo  eft,  C.  B.  2.  'JK  cum 
bongo  pediculo,  C.  B.  3.  SK  foliis  molli  lanugine  pubej- 
centibus ,  C.  B.  called  in  French  Chene  noir  from  the 
dark  colour  of  the  wood,  and  Chene  blanc  from  the 
white  down  on  the  under  furface  of  the  leaves.  This 
he  affirms  to  be  the  common  Oak  of  England,  the 
true  Robur  of  the  ancients,  and  the  fort  that  is  taken 
by  builders  for  Cheftnut. 

_  In  this  work  I  have  followed  the  Kew  catalogue  in 
giving  only  three  varieties  of  the  common  Oak.  The 
third  is  of  little  fignification,  on  account  of  its  dwarf 
fize :  but  the  two  others  furnifh  excellent  timber. 
Our  firft  variety  feems  to  be  Monf  Fougeroux’s  fe¬ 
cond  fort;  and  our  fecond  variety  to  be  his  firft  fort; 
the  third  of  that  gentleman  being  only  an  intermediate 
variety.  The  diftindtion  of  the  firft  and  fecond  is 
founded  upon  two  obvious  and  feemingly  permanent 
characters  of  the  leaf  and  fruit. 

The  figures  in  old  authors  all  feem  to  belong  to  our 
firft  variety,  the  acorns  being  evidently  peduncled, 
and  they  do  not  notice  the  other.  John  Bauhin  dif- 
tinguiffied  the  Oak  with  acorns  on  long  peduncles, 
from  that  which  bears  them  on  fhort  ones;  and  Ray, 
who  trod  very  much  in  his  fteps,  thinks  that  thefe  are 
Ipecifically  different,  becaufe  the  latter  has  the  fruit 
not  merely  on  fhort  peduncles,  but  with  the  cup 
feffile  or  adhering  clofe  to  the  branch*.  The  former 
with  the  acorns  on  long  peduncles  he  regards  as 
the  common  Oak  of  England,  and  when  he  writ 
his  hiftory,  (1688)  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  only  one 
which  is  indigenous  of  this  country.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  however  informed  by  Bobart,  that  the  Oak 
with  acorns  on  lhort  foot-ftalks  is  found  in  Bagley- 
wood  ana  divers  other  places;  and  adds,  that  the 
leaves  being  of  a  darker  green  and  lefs  deeply  finuate 
than  the  common  Oak,  it  is  known  about  Newbery 
by  the  name  of  Bay  Oak  “.  It  has  been  obferved 
fince  in  Norwood,  Surrey.  Mr.  Ruggles  difeovered 
one  only,  a  vigorous  pollard,  at  leaft  two  hundred 
years  old,  in  his  paddock  at  Cobham  in  Surrey,  and 
could  not  find  or  hear  of  another  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood*.  .  It  occurs  however  in  many  other  places, 
though  it  is  certainly  much  lefs  common  than  the 
ftalk -fruited  Oak.  Befides  the  principal  differences 
pointed  out  in  the  fpecific  characters,  the  feffile-fruited 

1  Hill.  1  ^85.  u  Syn.  440. 
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or  Bay  Oak  has  the  leaves  of  a  deeper  green,  not  f<i 
deeply  indented  as  in  the  common  one ;  they  alfo  ap¬ 
pear  later,  and  frequently  remain  on  the  tree  all 
winter;  the  flowers  alio  come  out  later,  and  of  courfe 
the  acorn  is  later.  This  is.  in  clufters  from  three  or 

oui  to  twelve.  Mr.  Lightfoot  fays,  that  it  bears  fix 
or  feven  acorns  in  a  duller,  on  very  fhort  foot-ftalks ; 
that  the  leaves  are  lefs  divided;  of  a  firmer  and  more 
laurel-like  (he  fhould  have  find  bay- like)  texture ; 
that  the  tree  itfclf  is  more  humble,  and  the  timber 
harder  and  higher-coloured.  Du  Roi  affirms  that  the 
timber  is  reddifh  and  brittle,  whereas  that  of  the 
ftalk -fruited  Oak  is  whitifh  and  hard;  If  this  fhould 
turn  out  to  be  the  cafe;  it  behoves  planters  of  Oak 
for  timber  to  attend  to  the  diftindtions  given  above, 
and  to  avoid  gathering  acorns  for  planting  from  fuch 
trees  as  have  the  leaves  or  foot-ftalks  with  feffile 
fruits  Y. 

The  wood  of  the  Oak,  when  of  a  good  fort,  is 
well  known  to  be  hard,  tough,  tolerably"  flexible  and 
not  eafily  fplintering,  ftrong  without  being  too  heavy, 
and  not  eafily  admitting  water;  for  thefe  excellent 
qualities  it  is  preferred  before  all  other  timber  for 
building  lhips.  It  is  alfo  adapted  to  almoft  every 
purpofe  of  the  carpenter;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
enumerate  all  the  ules  to  which  it  may  be  applied. 
Theie  is  a  kind  of  it,  fays  Evelyn,  fo  tough  and 
compaCt,  that  our  fharpeft  tools  will  hardly  enter  it. 
Though  fome  trees  be  harder,  yet  we  find  them  more 
fragile,  and  not  fo  well  qualified  to  fupport  great 
weights,  nor  is  there  any  timber  more  Ming;  which 
way  fo  ever  ufed. 

That  which  is  twined  and  a  little  wreathed  is  beft  to 
fupport  burthens,  for  pofts,  columns,  fummers,  &c. 
for  all  which  our  Englilh  Oak  is  greatlv  preferable  to 
the  Fiench :  and  it  is  found  that  the  rough-grained 
body  of  a  ftubbed  Oak  is  fitted:  for  the^cafe  of  a 
cyder-mill,  and  fuch  like  engines,  as  beft  enduring 
the  unquietnefs  of  a  ponderous  rolling  ftone;  For 
fhingles,  pales,  laths,  cooper’s  ware,  clap- board  for 
wainfeot,  much  efteemed  in  former  times ;  for  wheel- 
fpokes,  pins  and  pegs  for  tiling,  Oak  is  excellent. 
The  knottieft  is  moft  proper  for  water-works,  piles, 
&c.  becaufe  it  will  drive  beft,  and  laft  longeft :  the 
crooked  yet  firm  for  knee-timber  in  fhipping,  mill¬ 
wheels,  &c>  Coppice  Oak  makes  the  beft  hoops. 
The  fmaller  trunchions  and  fpray  make  billet,  bavine 
and  coals ;  poles,  cudgels  and  walking  ftaffs.  Of  the 
roots  were  formerly  made  hafts  for  daggers,  hangers 
and  knives,  handles  for  ftaves,  boxes,  mathematical 
inftruments,  &c.  &c.z 

Oa.k  faw-duft  is  the  principal  indigenous  vegetable 
ufed  in  dying  fuftian:  all  the  varieties  of  drabs,  and 
different  fhades  of  brown  are  made  with  Oak  faw-duft, 
varioufiy  managed  and  compounded.— Oak-apples  arc 
likewife  ufed  in  dying,  as  a  fubftitute  for  galls :  the 
black  got  from  them,  by  the  addition  of  copperas,  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  from  galls,  but  not  fo  durable. 
The  galls  upon  the  leaves,  are  occafioned  by  a  fmall 
infeCt  called  Cynips  querci  folii ,  which  depofits  an  egg 
in  the  fubftance  of  the  Jeafj  by  making  a  fmall  perfo^ 
ration  on  the  under  furface. — The  bark  is  univerfally 
ufed  to  tan  leather ;  an  infufion  of  it,  with  a  fmall 
quantity  of  copperas,  is  ufed  by  the  common  people 
to  dye  woollen  of  a  purplifh  blue ;  the  colour,  though 
not  very  bright, .  is  durable3.  The  highlanders  in 
Scotland,  dye  their  yarn  with  it  of  a  brown  colour;  a 
herdfman  there  would  think  himfelf  and  his  flock  un¬ 
fortunate,  if  he  had  not  a  ftaff  of  it. — The  faw-duft, 
and  even  the  leaves  may  be  ufed  for  tanning;  but 
they  are  much  inferior  to  the  bark  for  that  purpofe. 
The  leaves  are  very  fubjedt  to  be  covered  with  a  lweet 
vifeid  juice,  called  honey-dew,  which  bees  and  other 
infedts  are  very  fond  of:  the  larvae  of  many  infedts 
feed  upon  them b.  Where  they  are  in  quantity  they 
may  be  ufed  when  dried  for  litter.  By  fome  they 
are  preferred  to  dung  for  making  hot-  beds  for  melons; 
and  may  probably  be  ufed  inftead  of  the  bark  in 
tanning. 

y  See  Flora  ruftica,  \o.  *  Evelyn,  filva.  b.  t.  ch.  3. 
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Suppofing  Oak-bark  to  be  fold  at  five  guineas  a 
ton :  in  its  marketable  ftate,  it  is  by  no  means  fuffi- 
ciently  dry  for  prefervation ;  the  tanners  therefore  are 
obliged  to  dry  it  more  perfectly :  they  likewife  get  it 
cleaned  from  much  extraneous  matter  at  a  confiderable 
trouble  and  expenfe.  The  lofs  of  weight  from  thefe 
operations  cannot  be  eftimated  at  lefs  than  20s.  the 
ton.  The  ton  of  bark  therefore  ftands  the  tanner  in 
61.  5s. ;  for  the  fake  of  eafier  calculation  fay  61.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Swayne,  of  Pucklechurch,  near  Briftol, 
had  Oak-leaves  collected  for  making  hot-beds,  at  3d. 
and  4b.  the  fack  of  four  bufhels  ;  which,  according 
to  experiments  made  by  him,  are  equal  to  thirty -two 
pounds  of  bark;  which,  at  61.  the  ton,  come  to 
is.  8fd.  and  a  fraftion.  It  follows  then  that  the 
tanner  might  obtain  as  much  aftringent  matter  in 
leaves  for  q.d.  as  cofts  him  in  bark  five  times  that 
fum:  whether  it  would  equally  anfwer  his  purpofe, 
remains  to  be  proved.  There  would  be  much  trouble 
and  fome  expenfe  in  drying  the  leaves,  and  they  would 
occupy  much  room.  Perhaps  for  thefe  reafons,  the 
moft  ceconomical  plan  would  be,  to  obtain  a  concen¬ 
trated  extraft  from  them,  on  or  near  the  place  where 
they  fhould  be  collefted,  which  might  be  conveyed 
and  ftored  in  calks.  This  likewife  remains  as  the  fub- 
jeft  of  experiment;  but  before  leaves  can  be  legally 
ufed  by  the  tanner,  the  aft  of  parliament  confining 
him  to  the  ufe  of  Aih  and  Oak  bark  muft  be  repealed. 
This  reftriftion  was  probably  laid;  not  folely  from 
the  belief  that  thofe  fubftances  were  the  moft  proper 
for  tanning  leather,  but  likewife  to  encourage  the 
planting  and  nurturing  of  thofe  valuable  timber  trees. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  at  prefent  it  rather  operates  to  their 
deftruftion,  than  prefervation  or  increafe ;  fince  the 
high  price  which  Oak-bark  now  bears,  proves  an 
irrefiftible  temptation  with  needy  proprietors  to  cut 
down  their  Oaks  before  they  arrive  at  a  proper  age 
for  timber.  Should  Oak  leaves  ever  be  in  much  re- 
queft  for  tanning,  this  doubtlefs  would  prove  an  anti¬ 
dote  to  the  rage  of  felling,  and  an  effeftual  preferva- 
tive  of  timber ;  fince  no  one  furely  would  ever  think 
of  felling  his  Oaks  prematurely,  whilft  they  yielded 
him  an  annual  profit  by  Handing  *. 

Acorns  were  of  confiderable  importance  formerly, 
.when  a  great  proportion  of  this  ifland  was  foreft,  for 
feeding  lwine.  About  the  end  of  the  feventh  century 
Kins:  Ina,  anions;  the  few  laws  which  he  gave  to  re- 
gulate  the  fimple  ceconomy  of  our  Saxon  anceftors, 
gave  particular  direftions  relating  to  fatting  fwine  in 
woods,  fince  his  time  called  pawnage  or  pannage. 

In  a  fucceeding  century,  Elfhelmus  referves  the 
pannage  of  two  hundred  hogs  for  his  lady,  in  part  of 
her  dowry. 

Maft  is  particularly  mentioned  about  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century  in  a  donation  of  Edward  the 
Confefibr. 

It  appears  from  Domefday-Book,  that  in  William 
the  Conqueror’s  time,  Oaks  were  ftill  of  no  farther 
confequence  than  from  the  food  they  afforded  to 
fwine ;  for  the  value  of  the  woods,  in  feveral  counties, 
is  afcertained  by  the  number  of  hogs  they  would 
fatten.  The  furvey  was  taken  fo  accurately,  that  in 
fome  places  woods  are  mentioned  of  one  hog. 

Swine  fed  in  the  woods  furnilhed  fo  confiderable  a 
part  of  the  food  of  former  ages,  that  a  fcarcity  of 
.maft  was  one  of  the  caufes  of  the  frequent  famines 
that -then  happened.  The  author  of  Chronicon  Saxon - 
icum ,  after  defcribing  the  extraordinary  famine  and 
mortality  of  the  year  1116,  records  particularly  the 
failure  of  maft  in  that  year. 

Our  Norman  line  of  Kings,  in  their  rage  for  ex¬ 
tending  forefts  for  the  chace,  took  away  the  right  of 
pawnage  from  thofe  on  whofe  lands  they  had  en¬ 
croached:  this  was  one  of  the  grievances  that  King 
John  was  compelled  to  redrefs  in  the  Chart  a  de  Foreft. 

In  Strabo’s  time,  Rome  was  chiefly  fupplied  with 
hogs,  which  were  fatted  on  maft  in  the  woods  of 
Gaul.  That  author  alfo  fays,  that  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Spain,  the  inhabitants  ground  their  acorns 
into  meal,  Pliny,  who  defcribes  very  minutely  the 

5ik  *  Tranfacj.  Arp,  vol.  to,  for  1792.  p.  153 — 163, 
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different  effefts  of  the  various  forts  of  acorns  in  the 
fattening  of  fwine,  informs  us,  that  in  his  time,  acorns 
were  brought  to  table  in  Spain,  for  the  defert.  It  is 
probable  that  they  ftill  continue  to  be  eaten  by  the 
common  people  of  that  country,  for  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  after  the  repaft  of  the  goat-herds  of  Cervantes, 
and  Terefa  fends  the  Duchefs  a  prefent  of  the  choiceft 
fhe  could  colleft c.  But  we  muft  not  eftimate^the 
tafte  of  the  peafants  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  by  the  quality  of  our  acorns :  for  the  fruit,  ot 
our  common  Oak  is  probably  lefs  bitter  in  a  warmer 
climate  :  and  the  acorns  generally  eaten  there  are  from 
another  fpecies. 

The  aftringent  effefts  of  the  Oak  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  by  whom  different  parts  of  the  tree 
were  ufed ;  but  it  is  the  bark  which  is  now  direfted  for 
medicinal  ufe  by  our  pharmacopceias. 

Oak  bark  manifefts  to  the  tafte  a  ftrong  aftringency, 
accompanied  with  a  moderate  bitternefs,  qualities 
which  are  extrafted  both  by  water  arid  fpirit.  Like 
other  aftringents  it  has  been  recommended  in  agues, 
and  for  reftraining  haemorrhages,  alvine  fluxes,  and 
other  immoderate  evacuations.  A  decoftion  of  it 
has  likewife  been  advantageoufly  employed  as  a  gar¬ 
gle,  and  as  a  fomentation  or  lotion  in  procidentia 
recti  et  uteri.  Dr.  Cullen  frequently  employed  the 
decoftion  with  fuccefs  in  flight  tumefaftions  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces,  in  prolapfus  uvulae, 
and  cynanche  tonfillaris,  to  which  fome  perfons  are 
liable  upon  the  leaft  expofure  to  cold :  in  many  cafes 
this  decoftion,  applied  early,  has  appeared  ufeful  in 
preventing  thefe  diforders.  Dr.  Cullen  almoft  con- 
ftantly  added  a  portion  of  alum  to  thefe  decoftions ; 
but  he  did  not  find  a  folution  of  alum  alone  io  ef¬ 
feftual. 

Some  have  fuppofed  that  this  bark  is  not  lefs  effica¬ 
cious  than  that  of  the  Cinchona,  efpecially  in  the 
form  of  extraft;  but  this  opinion  now  obtains  little 
credit;  though  there  is  no  doubt  tnat  Oak  bark  will 
cure  intermittents,  both  alone  and  joined  with  chamo¬ 
mile  flowers. 

Galls  appear  to  be  the  moft  powerful  of  the  vege¬ 
table  aftringents,  ftriking  a  deep  black  when  mixed 
with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol,  and  therefore  -  pre¬ 
ferred  to  every  other  fubftance  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  ink.  As  a  medicine  they  are  to  be  confidered 
as  applicable  to  the  fame  purpofes  as  Oak-bark,  and 
by  poffeffing  a  greater  degree  of  aftringent  and  ftyptic 
power,  feem  to  have  an  advantage  over  it,  and  to  be 
better  fuited  for  external  ufe.  Reduced  to  fine 
powder,  and  made  into  an  ointment,  they  have  been 
found  of  great  fervice  in  hsemorrhoidal  affeftions. 
Their  efficacy  in  intermittent  fevers  was  tried  by 
Monf.  Poupart,  by  order  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  from  his  report  it  appears,  that  the  Galls 
fucceeded  in  many  cafes ;  but  that  they  failed  in  many 
others,  which  were  afterwards  cured  by  the  Peruvian 
Bark. 

Two  forts  of  Galls  are  diftinguifhed  in  the  fhops  ; 
one  faid  to  be  brought  from  Aleppo,  the  other  from 
the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe.  The  former  are  gene¬ 
rally  of  a  blueifh  colour,  or  of  a  greyifh,  or  black, 
verging  to  bluenefs,  unequal  and  warty  on  the  furface, 
hard  to  break,  and  of  a  clofe  compaft  texture:  the 
others  are  of  a  light  brownifh  or  whitifh  colour, 
fmooth,  round,  eafily  broken,  lefs  compaft,  and  of 
a  much  larger  fize.  The  two  forts  differ  only  in 
ftrength,  two  of  the  blue  Galls  being  fiippoied  equi¬ 
valent  in  this  refpeft  to  three  of  the  others11. 

The  O  a  lefts  remarkable  for  its  flownefs  of  growth, 
longevity  and  bulk. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  trunk  has  attained  to 
the  fize  of  twenty  inches,  and  fometimes  not  more 
than  fourteen  inches  in  diameter,  in  four-fepre  years. 
I  have  juft  meafured  an  Oak  in  my  poffeffion,  which 
is  nearly  of  that  age,  and  is  in  circumference  five  feet 
three  inches,  at  five  feet  above  the  ground.  But  fize 
will  depend  much  upon  foil  and  fituation. 

The  age  of  an  Oak  is  commonly  eftimated  at  three 

c  Thomas  White,  Efq,  in  Gentl  Mag.  vol.  55-  for  l7®5-  P-  11 1- 
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hundred  years.  Tradition  carries  foitie  trees  which 
have  efcaped  the  axe  to  an  antiquity  much  more  re¬ 
mote.  Mr.  Gilpin  fpeaks  of  a  few  venerable  Oaks 
in  the  New  Foreft,  that  chronicle  on.  their  furrowed 
trunks  ages  before  the  conqueftfi  Mr.  Evelyn  men¬ 
tions  three  fine  Oaks  in  Dennington-park,  as  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  bulk  and  ftature  to  which  this  tree  may 
arrive  within  lefs  than  three  hundred  years.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Harley  relates*  that  he  was  allured  by  an  inqui- 
fition  taken  about  three  hundred  years  fince,  thatapark 
of  his,  andjome  adjacent  woods,  had  not  then  a  tree 
capable  to  bear  acorns ;  yet  that  very  park  he  had 
feen  full  of  great  Oaks,  and  moll  of  them  in  the  ex- 
tremeft  wane  of  decay.  Mr.  Evelyn  informs  us,  that 
from  three  to  four  hundred  rings  were  diftinguifhed  in 
fome  trees  cut  down  in  the  New  Foreft. 

The  fame  great  planter  fets  down  the  age  for  felling 
the  Oak  at  between  fifty  and  fixty  years  growth f.  This 
is  when  the  trees  in  general  are  in  the  greateft  per¬ 
fection.  The  Bifhop  of  Landaff  mentions  it  as  a  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  that  it  is  more  profitable  to  fell  Oak 
timber  at  this  age,  than  to  let  it  Hand  to  eighty  or 
one  hundred  ;  according  to  the  price  now  paid  for  it, 
he  believes  the  opinion  to  be  founded  in  truth,  and  it 
is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Marfham’s  tables  of  the  growth 
of  trees  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  for  17  59. 
The  learned  Prelate  lays  down  a  general  rule,  that 
confidering  profit  only,  every  tree  of  every  kind 
ought  to  be  cut  down  and  fold,  when  the  annual  in- 
creafe  in  value,  by  its  growth,  is  lei's  than  the  annual 
intereft  of  the  money  it  would  fell  for.  From  ob- 
fervation  on  Mr.  Marlham’s  tables  the  Bilhop  fixes 
upon  30s.  as  the  value  of  trees  which  fhould  be  cut 
down  for  mere  profit,  the  proprietor  being  a  lofer,  if 
they  are  cut  fooner  or  later.  Unlefs  therefore  the 
Navy-board  would  give  81.  or  9I.  a  load  for  timber 
trees  containing  one  hundred  cubic  feet  or  upwards, 
inftead  of  4I.  or  5I.  it  is  every  man’s  intereft  to  cut 
down  his  trees  before  they  attain  that  fize,  and  confe- 
quently  little  dependance  can  be  placed  on  private  pro¬ 
perty  for  a  fupply  of  naval  timber E. 

Of  the  bulk,  ftature  and  extent  of  the  Oak  we  have 
abundance  of  recorded- inftances.  In  Workfop-park 
there  was  a  tree  fpreading  almoft  three  thoufand  yards 
fquare,  fo  that  under  the  Ihade  of  it  near  a  thoufand 
horfe.  might  commodioufly  ftand  at  once.  Dr.  Plot 
mentions  an  Oak  at  Narbury,  of  fifteen  yards  in  girth, 
which  being  felled,  two  men  at  either  fide  on  horfe- 
back  could  not  fee  one  another. 

An  Oak  at  Reedham  in  Norfolk  in  Sir  Richard 
Berney  s  park,  was  valued  at  40I.  and  12I.  the  loppino- 
wood.  ^  & 

Of  the  three  Oaks,  faid  to  be  planted  by  Chaucer, 
ftq  Dennington-park  near  Newbury,  one  called  the 
King’s  Oak  was  fifty  feet  in  height  before  any  bough 
or  knot  appeared,  and  cut  five  feet  fquare  at  the  but- 
end,  all  clear  timber.  The  fecond,  called  the  Queen’s, 
Feld  forty  feet  excellent  timber,  ftraight  as  an  arrow  in 
growth  and  grain,  cutting  four  fee t  at  the  ftub,  and 
near  a  yard  at  the  top :  befides  a  fork  of  almoft  ten 
feet  clear  timber  above  the  ftiaft.  The  third,  called 
Chaucer’s  Oak,  though  it  were  not  of  thefe  dimen-  1 
lions,  yet  was  it  a  very  goodly  tree.  The  diameter  of 
the  Oak  that  afforded  the  beams  of  the  Royal  Sove¬ 
reign  was  four  feet  nine  inches,  and  yielded  four  fquare 
beams,  of  forty-four  feet  in  length  each.  It  grew  near 
Framlingham  in  Suffolk.— -Dr.  Plot  mentions  an  Oak 
between  Nuneham  Courtney  and  Clifton,  fpreading 
eighty-one  feet,  fhading  in  circumference  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  yards  of  ground,  under  which  two  thou¬ 
fand  four  hundred  and  twenty  men  may  commodioufly 
ftand  in  fhelier.  And  a  bigger  than  this  near  the  gate 
of  the  water- walk  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  the 
branches  of  which  fhoot  fixteen  yard  s'" from  the  ftem; 
likewife  another  atRicot,  extending  its  arms  fifty-four 
feet,  under  which  three  hundred  and  four  horles  or 
four  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy-four  men 
may  fufficiently  ftand h. 

Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  an  account  of  many  other 
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Large  Oaks  in  York fh ire,  Nottinghamfbire,  See.  from 
Mr.  Halton,  auditor  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

In  the  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  n.  5038.  it  is  faid  that 
an  Oak  was  felled  a  few  days  before  at  Morley  in, 
Chefhire,  which  produced  upwards  of  a  thoufand  mea- 
furable  feet  of  timber.  .Its  girt  was  fourteen  yards, 
and  one  branch  contained  two  hundred  feet.  Its  ex- 
iftence  can  be  traced  back  for  eight  hundred  years, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  tree  in  England ; 
as  a  proof  of  it  ;  the  trunk  has  been  ufed  fome  years 
for  houfing  cattle  ;  and  it  is  faid  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  once  dined  under  it. 

In  Dodfley’s  Annual  Regifter  for  1758,  p.  116. 
mention  is  made  of  an  Oak  in  Langley-wood,  near 
Downton,-  Wilts,  the  property  of  the  Bifhop  of  Sa- 
lifbury,  fuppofed  to  be  of  near  one  thoufand  years 
growth.  It  was  fix  feet  two  inches  in  diameter,  con¬ 
tained  about  ten  tons  of  timber,  and  was  fold  for  40I. 

An  Oak  onSir  John  Barnard’s  eftate  in  Huntingdon- 
fhire,  contained  feven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  tim¬ 
ber,  which  at  2s.  a  foot  was  worth  75]. 

The  contents  of  an  Oak  felled  at  Withy-park,  near 
Wenlock  in  Shropfhire  in  1697  were  as  follows: 

The  fpread  from  out  bough  to  out  bough  was 
forty-eight  yards.  The  trunk  was  nine  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  befides  the  bark.  It  contained  twenty-four 
cords  of  yard  wood,  worth  9k  10s.  and  eleven  cords 
and  a  half  of  four  feet  wood  worth  12s.  per  cord: 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  park  pales,  fix  feet:  long : 
fix  tons  and  a  half  of  timber  in  the  boughs  :  one  load 
of  cooper’s  ware  :  twenty-eight  tons  of  timber  in  the 
body.  All  this  befides  faggots.  The  ftem  was  fowidc, 
that  two  men  might  threlh  on  it  without  ftriking  each 
other.  Several  boughs  dropped  off  in  Mr.  Weld’s 
-father’s  and  grandfather’s  times. 

In  Holt-foreft  in  Hampfhire,  near  Bentley,  not  far 
from  Farnham  in  Surrey,  an  Oak  in  1759  gifted 
thirty-four  feet,  at  feven  feet  from  the  ground.  In 
1778  this  tree  was  increafed  only  half  an  inch. 

In  Workfop-park  were  three  Oaks:  the  firft  of 
which  girted  thirty  feet :  the  fecond  fpread  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  feet  or  2827  fquare  yards,  which  is 
above  half  an  acre :  the  third  had  forty  feet  of  tim¬ 
ber  in  it,  two  feet  fquare  at  the  top  end,  and  con¬ 
tained  fix  tons  and  a  quarter  of  timber. 

Shire  Oak,  near  Workfop-park,  is  fo  named  be- 
caufe  it  drops  into  three  fhires,  viz.  York,  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Derby  :  the  fpread  ninety  feet,  or  707  fquare 
yards. 

Lady  Oak  was  five  feet  fquare  for  forty  feet  in 
length  ;  it  had  twenty  tons  of  timber,  and  the  boughs 
yielded  twenty-five  cords  of  fuel  wood. 

An  Oak  at  Cowthorpe,  near  Wetherby  in  York- 
fhire,  within  three  feet  of  the  furface  meafures  fix¬ 
teen  yards  in  girt,  and  dole  to  the  ground  twenty-fix 
yards :  its  height  in  177 6,  was  about  eighty -five  feet ; 
and  its  principal  bough  extended  fixteen  yards.  It  is 
now  thin  of  leaves,  and  in  a  ftate  of  decay.  It  is 
figured  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  edition 
of  Evelyn’s  Silva,  at  p.  197.  Mr.  Marfham  fays, 
that  in  1768,  at  four  feet  it  girted  forty-fix  feet  fix 
inches :  at  five  feet  thirty-fix  feet  fix  inches :  and  at 
fix  feet  thirty-two  feet  one  inch. 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
Boddington  Oak,  growing  in  the  old  orchard  ground 
belonging  to  Boddington  Manor  farm,  near  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  between  Cheltenham  andTewkfbury  in  the 
vale  of  Glocefter.  The  ftem  is  remarkably  collected 
and  fnug  at  the  root,  the  fides  of  its  trunk  being  more 
upright  than  thofe  of  large  trees  in  general  *  never- 
thelefs  its  circumference  at  the  ground,  as  near  to  it 
as  one  can  walk,  is  twenty  paces :  meafuring  with  a 
rule,  it  is  fomewhat  more  than  eighteen  yards.  At 
three  feet  high  it  mea-fures  forty-two  feet,  and  at  its 
fmalleft  dimenfions,  namely  from  five  to  fix  feet  high, 
it  is  thirty-fix  feet.  At  about  fix  feet  it  begins  to 
fwell  out  larger;  forming  an  enormous  head,  which 
heretofore  has  been  furnifhed  with  huge,  and  in  all 
probability  extenfive  arms.  But  age  and  winds  have 
robbed  it  of  a  principal  part  of  its  grandeur ;  and  the 
greateft  extent  of  arm  in  1783  was  eight  yards  from 
the  ftem.  From  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  trunk 
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is  about  twelve  feet,  and  the  greateft  height  of  the 
branches  by  eftimation  forty-five  feet.  The  ftera  is 
quite  hollow,  being,  near  the  ground,  a  perfedt  fhell, 
forming  a  room,  which  at  the  floor  meafures  one  way 
more  than  fixteen  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  a  natural 
dome  at  top,  and  no  light  is  admitted  except  at  the 
door,  and  an  aperture  in  the  fide.  That  year  k  had  a 
fine  crop  of  acorns  on  it.  The  leaves,  as  generally 
on  old  trees,  are  very  fmall ;  not  larger,  for  the  mod 
part,  than  thofe  of  the  Hawthorn. 

Thefe  very  old  Oaks  have  generally  fhort  Hems,  at 
fix,  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  feet  high  throwing  out  large 
horizontal  arms.  The  Oak  however  will  acquire  a 
great  length  of  Item,  but  then  it  rarely  fwells  to  any 
confiderable  girt.  Mr.  Marlham  indeed  mentions  one 
in  the  Earl  of  Powis’s  park  near  Ludlow,  which  in 
1757  meafured,  at  five  feet  high  fixteen  feet  three 
inches,  and  which  ran  quite  ftraight  and  clear  of  arms 
near  or  full  fixty  feet. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  mentions  an  Oak  belonging  to  Lord 
Powis,  in  Broomfield-wood,  near  Ludlow  in  Shrop- 
fhire,  in  the  year  1764,  the  trunk  of  which  meafured 
fixty-eight  feet  in  girt,  twenty-three  in  length,  and 
which,  reckoning  ninety  feet  for  the  larger  branches, 
contained  in  the  whole  one  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  feet  of  timber,  round  meafure,  or  twenty- 
nine  loads  and  five  feet,  at  fifty  feet  to  a  load. 

There  are  feveral  fine  Oaks  in  Welbeck-park.  Sixty 
pounds  was  offered  for  one  of  them.  That  which  is 
called  the  Duke’s  walking-flick  is  one  hundred  and 
eleven  feet  fix  inches  in  height ;  feventy  feet  fix  inches 
up  to  the  branches;  the  circumference  at  bottom 
twenty-one  feet,  at  one  yard  high  fourteen  feet,  at  two 
yards  high  twelve  feet;  folid  contents  four  hundred  and 
forty  feet;  weight  eleven  tons. — Two  Oaks  called  the 
Porters :  the  height  of  one  ninety-eight  feet  fix  inches ; 
the  circumference  at  bottom  thirty-eight  feet,  at  one 
yard  high  twenty-feven  feet,  at  two  yards  twenty-three 
feet ;  folid  contents  eight  hundred  and  forty  feet :  the 
other  eighty-eight  feet  high,  the  circumference  at 
bottom  thirty-four  feet,  at  one  yard  twenty-three  feet, 
at  two  yards  twenty  feet ;  the  folid  contents  feven 
hundred  and  forty-four  feet. 

The  Greendale  Oak,  thought  to  be  above  feven 
hundred  years  old :  the  circumference  thirty-five  feet 
three  inches  *.  Dr.  Hunter  gives  the  dimenfions  thus : 
Circumference  at  one  foot  from  the  ground  thirty-three 
feet  one  inch,  at  two  feet  twenty-eight  feet  five  inches, 
at  fix  feet  twenty-five  feet  feven  inches :  fpread  eighty- 
one  feet :  the  whole  height  eighty-eight  feet.  There 
are  prints  of  this  tree  in  its  flate  of  ruin  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Silva. 

In  this  park  is  a  fine  grove  of  large  Oaks  mea- 
furing  from  twelve  to  twenty-two  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference. 

On  the  hills  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  park  are  planta¬ 
tions,  chiefly  of  Oak  and  Cheftnut,  with  fome  Beech, 
Larch,  Weymouth  Pine,  and  Firs,  near  four  hundred 
acres,  all  planted  by  the  prefent  Duke  of  Portland. 

There  are  feveral  fine  Oaks  in  Welbeck-park  in  full 
vigour,  above  five  hundred  years  old. 

On  Sherwood-foreft,  five  miles  from  Welbeck  is  a 
beautiful  wood  of  above  ten  thoufand  old  Oaks,  with 
Birches  intermixed,  whence  it  is  called  Birchland ;  the 
whole  about  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  acres.  On 
the  north  fide  of  the  great  riding  is  a  curious  ancient 
Oak,  meafuring  near  the  ground  thirty-four  feet  four 
inches,  at  one  yard  twenty-feven  feet  four  inches,  at 
two  yards  thirty-one  feet  nine  inches.  It  cannot  be 
lefs  than  one  thoufand  years  old. — An  Oak.  cut  down 
in  Birchland,  had  the  letters  J.  R.  more  than  a  foot 
within  the  tree,  and  about  a  foot  from  the  centre  ;  fo 
that  it  mull  have  been  near  fix  feet  in  circumference 
when  the  letters  were  cut  out.  A  tree  of  that  fize  is 
judged  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
growth.  If  we  fuppofe  the  letters  to  be  cut  about  the 
middle  of  James  the  Firft’s  reign,  it  is  one  hundred 
v  ancf  feventy-two  years  to  the  year  1786,  when  the 
tree  was  cut  down,  which  added  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  makes  the  tree  two  hundred  and  ninety-two 

1  Rooke’s  Oaks  at  Welbeck,  qu.  1790. 
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years  old.  It  was  perfectly  found,  and  had  not  ai^ 
rived  to  its  higheft  perfection.  It  was  about  twelve 
feet  in  circumference  k. 

Fifher’s  Oak,  about  feventeen  miles  from  London, 
or  half  way  to  Tunbridge,  of  a  monftrous  bulk  ;  the 
trunk  only  remaining  of  above  four  fathoms  in  com- 
pafs.  When  King  James  the  Firft  made  a  progrefs 
that  way,  a  fehool-mafter  of  the  neighbourhood  and 
all  his  fcholars  dreffed  in  oaken  garlands  came  out 
of  this  tree  in  great  numbers,  and  entertained  the 
King  with  an  oration.  They  have  a  tradition  at  Tun¬ 
bridge,  that  thirteen  men  on  horleback  were  once 
fheltered  in  this  Oak. 

In  the  hall  at  Goodrich-eaftle  in  Herefordfhire  was 
a  beam  of  Oak  without  knot,  fixty-fix  feet  long,  and 
near  two  feet  fquare  the  whole  length  b 

At  Selborne,  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  about 
the  year  1768,  twenty  trees  were  felled  in  a  little 
wood,  tall  and  taper  like  firs,  with  only  a  little  brufh 
at  the  top,  and  without  any  large  limbs,  from  fifty  to 
fixty  feet  in  the  trunk,  and  twelve  inches  diameter 
at  the  fmall  end  :  they  fold  for  20L  a  tree. 

The  lawn  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton’s  Lodge  at  Burley 
is  adorned  with  fome  very  grand  Oaks,  which  from 
the  dignity  of  their  form,  and  venerable  appearance, 
as  well  as  the  number  of  the  moft  refpedtable  of  them 
have  obtained  the  name  of  the  twelve  Apoflles m. 

An  Oak  was  felled  in  april  1791,  in  the  park  of 
Sir  John  Rufhout,  Bart,  at  Northwick,  near  Blockley 
in  Worcefterfhire,  judged  to  be  about  three  hundred 
years  old,  perfectly  found  and  fine  timber. 
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In  Whittlewood  foreft  Mr.  Arthur  Y oung  meafured 
Wake’s  Oak,  which  is  the  ruins  of  a  noble  tree,  twenty 
feet  three  inches  in  circumference  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground  ;  and  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches  at  two  feet. 
Raven’s  Oak,  fixteen  feet  inches  at  five  feet. 

The  Lawnhead  Oak,  fixteen  feet  fix  inches ". 

In  Hainault  foreft,  Eflfex,  Hands  a  remarkable  tree, 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Fairlop  Oak.  The  flem, 
which  is  rough  and  fluted,  meafures,  at  three  feet  from 
the  ground,  about  thirty-fix  feet  in  girt.  The 
boughs  extend  about  three  hundred  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Under  their  fhade,  on  the  firft  friday  in 
july,  is  held  a  fair,  founded  by  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  who 
ufed  annually  to  dine  there  on  that  day  with  a  feleCt 
party  of  friends.  The  tree  is  now  fenced  round  with 
a  clofe  paling  about  five  feet  high,  and  Mr.  Forfyth’s 
compofition  has  been  applied  to  its  decayed  branches, 
to  preferve  it  from  future  injury.  The  Hainault 
Forefters,  one  of  the  focieties  formed  for  the  purpofe 
of  enjoying  the  amufement  of  archery,  held  their  meet¬ 
ings  near  this  Oak  ®. 

Mr.  Gilpin  mentions  Arthur’s  table,  in  the  town- 
hall  of  Winchefter,  cut  out  of  a  tree  of  immenfe 
girt.  The  Cheltenham  Oak,  which  as  near  its  roots 
as  you  can  walk,  exceeds  twenty  paces  round.  The 
Swifter  Oak  in  Needwood  foreft,  which  he  believes 
was  equal  eo  any  of  them  p.  He  is  very  particular  on 
the  Oak  which  flood  by  the  gate  of  the  water-walk 
at  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  mentioned  above. 
He  amufes  himfelf  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  faplin 

k  Idem.  1  Grofe’s  Antiq.  vol.  2. 

m  Gilpin’s  For.  fcen.  2.  no.  "  Annals,  16.  515. 

0  Lyfon’s,  env.  of  Lond.  4.  56.  and  646. 
p  Foreft  fcenery,  i»  120,  121, 
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Girt  at  five  feet  from  the  ground 

Smalleft  girt 

Length  to  the  branches 

Solid  contents  of  the  body 
Eftimated,  timber  in  the  arms 


At  2s.  a  foot,  worth 
Firewood  eftimated  at 
Bark  fold  for 


when 


Q  U  E 

when  Alfred  the  Great  founded  the  Univerfity,  a  pe¬ 
riod  including  only  a  fpace  of  nine  hundred  years, 
which  is  no  great  age  for  an  Oak  !  About  five  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  time  of  Alfred,  William  of  Wain- 
fieet,  Dr.  Stukeley  tells  us,  ordered  his  college  to  be 
founded  near  the  great  Oak  ;  and  an  Oak  could  not  be 
lefs  than  five  hundred  years  of  age,  to  merit  that  title, 
together  with  the  honour  of  fixing  the  fite  of  a  col¬ 
lege.  It  was  much  injured  in  Charles  the  Second’s 
time,  when  the  prefent  walks  were  laid  out :  the  roots 
were  then  difturbed,  from  that  period  it  declined  fall, 
and  became  reduced  by  degrees  to  little  more  than  a 
mere  trunk.  It  once  could  have  fheltered  with  eafe 
three  thoufand  men,  though  in  its  decayed  ftate,  it 
could  for  many  years  do  little  more  than  lhelter  fome 
lucklefs  individual  from  the  driving  fhower.  In  the 
fummer  of  1788,  this  magnificent  ruin  fell  to  the 
ground.  Its  grand  tap-root  was  decayed,  and  it  had 
hold  of  the  earth  only  by  two  or  three  roots,  of  which 
no  one  was  more  than  two  inches  in  diameter.  From 
a  part  of  its  ruins  a  chair  was  made  for  the  prefident 

of  the  college,  which  will  long  continue  its  me¬ 
mory  q. 

From  a  note  in  my  poffeffion,  probably  in  fome 
periodical  publication  of  the  time,  it  appears  that  this 
Oak  fell  fuddenly  at  four  o’clock  on  monday  mornino- 
june  29th,  1789. 

The  girt  was  21  feet,  9  inches. 

Height  71  feet,  8  inches. 

Cubic  contents  754  feet. 

The  trunk  for  more  than  nine  feet  from  the  ground 
was  reduced  to  a  perfect  fhell,  but  upwards  the  tree 
feemed  in  the  full  vigour  of  vegetation. 

Not  far  from  Blandford  in  Dorfetlhire  flood  a  tree 
known  by  the  name  of  Damory’s  Oak.  At  the  ground 
its  circumference  was  fixty-eight  feet ;  and  feventeen 
feet  above  the  ground  its  diameter  was  four  yards. 
As  this  vaft  trunk  decayed,  it  formed  a  cavity  fifteen 
feet  wide  and  feventeen  high,  capable  of  holding 


twenty  men.  _  During  the  civil  wars  and  after  the 
reiteration  this  cave  was  inhabited  by  an  old  man, 
who  fold  a  e  in  it.  By  the  ftorm  of  ,703,  it  loft  many 
of  its  n  obi  eft  limbs.  But  forty- -five  years  after  that, 
lome  of  its  branches  were  feventy-five  feet  hi^h,  and 
extended  feventy-two  feet.  In  the  year  17  rr  when 

it  was  tit  for  nothing  but  fire-wood,  it  was  fold 
tor  141/ 

In  Torwood,  in  the  county  of  Sterling,  ftand  the 
ruins  of  an  Oak,  fuppofed  to  be  the  largeft  tree  that 
ever  grew  in  Scotland.  It  is  now  hollow,  but  from 
what  remains  it  is  evident  that  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  could  not  have  been  lefs  than  eleven  or  twelve 
feet,  ft  is  piobably  a  tree  of  great  antiquity;  the 
veftiges  of  a  circle  round  it  refemble  thofe  works 
which  are  commonly  attributed  to  the  Druids.  When 

1  ham  W allace  roufed  the  Scotch  nation  to  oppofe 
the  tyranny  of  Edward,  he  often  affembled  his  army 
at  Torwood,  and  then  this  Oak  is  faid  to  have  been 
his  head  quarters ;  hence  it  has  ever  fince  been  known 
by  the  name  of  Wallace  tree  \ 

Herne’s  Oak,  celebrated  by  Shakfpeare,  is  faid  ftill 
to  exift  m  the  lithe  park  at  Windfor,  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  s  walk,  all  the  trees  in  which  are  Elms  exceut 
this.  It  is  a  large  tree,  meafuring  about  twenty- four 
feet  m  dte^fe,^^  and  feems  %  too  vigor!  to 
have  been  a  proper  tree  for  Herne  the  hunter  to  have 
danced  round,  more  than  two  centuries  fince 

An  Oak  in  the  grounds  of  Sir  Gerard  Vanneck  at 
Hcvcmngham  m  Suffolk,  carries  us  likewife  into  the 
times  of  ^Elizabeth.  It  is  now  falling  faft  into  the 
decline  or  years.  Its  trunk,  which  measures  thirty-file 
feet  in  circumference,  ft, 11  maintains  its  grandeuJ  but 
m  appearance  only,  foAit  is  a  mere  fhell.  In  Queen 
Elizabeth  s  time  it  was  hollow.  That  princefs  who 
from  her  earheft  age  loved  mafculine  amuftients 

terjs.t"  k“ b'  ft 

q  Idem,  p.  135.  , 
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T*le  ^ee  m  tfie  New  Foreft  in  Hampshire* 

thwrr  °f  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel  gEnced, 
h  1  ing  William  Rufus,  about  fixty  years  ago 

nmhaM  fo,decay^d  and  rnu£ilated,  that  the  fpot  would 
probably  have  been  forgotten,  had  not  John  Lord 
Delaware,  who  lived  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  lodges, 
I  a  triangular  (tone,  with  an  inscription  on  elch 
face,  before  the  flump  was  eradicated11. 

The  Cadenham  Oak,  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  the 
village  of  Cadenham,  about  three  miles  from  Lynd- 
hurft  buds  every  year  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and 
like  the  Glaftonbury  Thorn  is  believed  by  the  country 
people  to  produce  its  buds  only  on  old  chriftmas-day  • 
thefe  premature  buds,  after  unfolding  themfelves,  make 
no  farther  progrefs,  but  fhrink  and  die  ;  the  tree  ve¬ 
getating  again  at  the  ufual  feafon,  and  being  in  full 
leaf  in  the  middle  of  fummer,  without  any  difference, 
form  or  foliage,  from  other  Oaks*. 

p  J.he  °ak  fh‘c.h  was  Planted  at  Penlhurft  on  Sir 
hihp  Sidney  s  birth-day  ftill  remains,  and  is  twenty- 
two  feet  round  Y.  ' 

Mr.  Colhnfon  makes  mention  of  an  Oak  at  Curry- 
Rivel  in  Somerfetfhire,  which  bears  acorns  more  than 
thrice  the  ufual  dimenfions ;  and  by  fome  experiments 
made  by  an  eminent  naturalift,  it  appears,  that  the 
plants  which  they  produce  grow  twice  as  faft  as  thofe 
railed  from  common  acorns z. 

Many  places  in  England  are  named  from  this  fa- 
vounte  tree  :  as  Barkfhire,  from  a  bare  Oak,  at  which 
the  peop  e  of  that  fhire  ufed  to  affemble ;  Oaking- 
ham  Oakhampton  Oakington,  Aukland,  Oxenham, 
Baldock,  Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  Acca  in  Somerfetfhire, 
in  Doomfday  book,  &c.  &c. 

The  Oak  at  Bofcobell,  which  fheltered  King  Charles 
the  Second  after  the  battle  of  Worcefter,  and  thence 
was  called  the  Royal  Oak,  was  famous  in  the  laft  cen¬ 
tury.  Several  trees  were  railed  from  the  acorns  One 
of  thefe  was  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea.  Another 
was  removed,  when  Marlborough  houfe  was  built  in 
*t.  James’s-park. 

The  particular  and  moft  valued  qualities  of  the 
Oak,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  are  hardnefs  and  tougbnefs. 
Box  and  Ebony  are  harder.  Yew  and  Alh  are  tougher 
than  Oak;  but  no  timber  is  poffeffed  of  both  thefe 
qualities  together  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  Britifh  Oak. 
Aimolt  all  arts  and  manufactures  are  indebted  to  it* 
but  m  fhip-building  and  bearing  burdens,  its  elafticity 
and strength  are  applied  to  moft  advantage.  It  is  not  the 
eredl,  ftately  tree  that  is  always  the  moft  ufeful  in  fhip- 
building;  but  more  often  the  crooked  one,  forming 
fhort  turns  and  elbows,  commonly  called  knee-timber. 
Nor  is  it  the  ftraight,  tall  ftem,  with  the  fibres  run¬ 
ning  in  parallel  lines,  that  is  the  moft  ufeful  in  bearing 
burdens,  but  the  “  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  Oak,”  as 
bfiaklpeare  calls  it. 

Virgil  has  brought  together,  in  few  words,  the  moft 

obvious  qualities  of  this  noble  tree,  in  one  point  of 
view :  r 

“  Efculus  imprimis,  quae  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^theieas,  tantum  radice  in  Xartara  tendit. 

“  JftS0  "on  hiemes  illam,  non  Habra,  neque  imbres 

‘  ConvcUiint :  immota  manet,  muitofque  per  annos 
Multa  virum  volvens  durando  fecula  vincit. 

“  ^um  fortes  late  ramos,  ac  brachia  tendens 
Hue  illuc,  media  ipfa  ingentem  fuftinet  umbram 

The  firft  charaCleriftic  of  the  Oak  which  Virgil 
mentions,  is  its  firmnefs,  or  the  ftrength  with  which 
it  takes  hold  of  the  ground ;  driving  its  tap-root  to  a 
depth  equal  to  the  height  of  the  tree.  No  tree  there¬ 
fore  refills  the  blaft  fo  fteadily ;  and  we  feldom  fee  it 
take  a.  twifted  form  from  the  winds.  A  fecond  cha- 
rafteriftic  is  the  ftoutnefs  of  its  limbs.  We  know 
not  any  tree,  except  perhaps  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
fo  remarkable  in  this  refpeft.  The  limbs  of  moft 
trees  fpring  from  the  trunk.  In  the  Oak  they  may 
be  rather  faid  to  divide  from  it.  You  hardly  know 
which  is  ftem  and  which  is  branch  ;  and  towards  the 
top,  the  ftem  is  entirely  loft  in  the  branches.  This 
gives  particular  propriety  to  Virgil’s  epithet  fortes  in 

U  Ide-mSoP^,6r°'m*  *  Idem’  l65‘  "  GouSh’s  Camden, 

oomerfetflure,  1.  24.  .»  Georg.  2.  290. 

characterizing 
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diaraaerizing  the  boughs  of  the  Oak,  artd  hertte  its 
finewy  elbows  are  of  fuch  peculiar  ufe  in  ftnp-build- 
ino-.  The  next  chara&eriftic  of  the  Oak  noticed  by 
the  poet  is  the  twilling  of  its  arms :  brachia  tendit  hue 
illuc.  Examine  almoft  any  other  tree,  and  you  may 
obferve  in  what  direa  and  ftraight  lines  the  branches 
fhoot  from  the  Item:  whereas  the  limbs  of  an  Oak 
are  continually  making  various  contortions,  and  ipoit 
and  play  in  every  poflible  direction.  Another  pecu¬ 
liarity  which  Virgil  notices  in  the  Oak,  is  its  expanlive 
fpread.  This  is  a  juft  charaaeriftic  of  it ;  for  its 
boughs,  however  twilled,  continually  take  a  honzonta 
diredtion,  and  overfhadow  a  large  fpace  of  ground. 
Indeed,  where  it  is  fond  of  its  fituation,  and  has  room 
to  fpread,  it  extends  more  than  any  other  tree,  an 
like  a  monarch  takes  poffefiion  of  the  foil.  The 
Virmlian  charaaeriftic  of  the  Oak  is  its  longevity. 
age  it  exceeds  any  other  tree,  except  perhaps 

The  Oak  is  confefiedly  the  moll  pidturefque  . 
in  itfelf,  and  the  moll  accommodating  in  compofition 
It  refufes  no  fubjea,  either  in  natural  or  in  artihcia 
landfcape.  It  is  fuited  to  the  grandeft,  and  may  with 
propriety  be  introduced  into  the  moll  paftoral.  It 
adds  new  dignity  to  the  ruined  tower  and  gothic  arch  5 
it  throws  its  arms  with  propriety  over  the  purling 
brook  or  the  mantling  pool ;  and  may  be  happily  in¬ 
troduced  even  in  the  loweft  feene  : 


laft 

In 

the 

tree 


u  Hard  by  a  cottage  chimney  fmoke* 

«  From  between  two  aged  oaks'*.'’] 

2.5.  This  is  one  of  the  faireft  fpecies  of  Oak.  The 
trunk  riles  as  high  as  that  of  the  common  Oak  ;  the 
branches  extend  very  wide  on  every  fide,  and  are  co¬ 
vered  with  a  grayilh  bark,  intermixed  with  brown 
fpots.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and  almoft 
two  inches  broad,  deeply  cut  with  moll  of  the  teeth 
turning  back  and  terminating  in  acute  points ;  they 
are  ftiff,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
downy  on  their  under.  The  acorns  have  very  large 
fcaly  cups,  which  almoft  cover  them ;  the  feales  are 
woody  and  pointed.  Handing  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch ; 
fome  of  the  cups  are  as  large  as  middling  Apples. 

Native  of  the  Levant,  whence  the  acorns  are  an¬ 
nually  brought  to  Europe  for  dyeing ;  they  are  called 
Velani  and  the  tree  Velanida ,  by  the  Greeks.  \V allonia 
at  Venice.  It  is  alfo  found  in  Spain,  Carniola,  Pied¬ 
mont,  and  Dalmatia.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in 
1731 c.  He  fays  there  were  few  in  England  about  the 
year  1760,  and  that  the  greateft  part  of  thefe  were 
raifed  in  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1748  d.] 

q.6.  The  leaves  of  this  are  oblong  and  pointed,  and 
are  frequently  lyrate  ;  they  are  jagged  and  acute- 
pointed,  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  and  Hand 
on  {lender  foot-ftalks.  The  acorns  are  finall,  and  have 
rough  prickly  cups. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1739,  by  Mr.  Miller.  There  are  feveral  varieties  of 
it e.  The  Lucombe  or  Devonlhire  Oak  is  one.  An 
account  of  it  may  be  feen  in  the  fixty-fccond  volume 
of  the  Philofophical  T ranfadtions. 

Mr.  Gilpin  fays  it  is  nearly  an  ever-green,  named 
from  the  perfon  who  raifed  it,  produced  from  an  acorn 
of  the  common  Turkey  Oak,  from  which  all  thefe 
have  been  grafted.  It  is  faid  the  growth  is  rapid ;  but 
from  few  trees,  and  thole  but  young,  no  judgment  can 
well  be  formed f.  ] 

propagation  and  culture. 

All  the  forts  of  Oak  are  propagated  by  fowing 
their  acorns,  and  the  fooner  they  are  put  into  the 
ground  after  they  are  ripe,  the  better  they  will  fuc- 
ceed ;  for  they  are  very  apt  to  fprout  where  they  are 
fpread  thin,  and  if  they  are  laid  in  heaps,  they  fer¬ 
ment  and  rot  in  a  little  time  ;  the  bell  feafon  therefore 
for  fowing  them  is  the  beginning  of  november,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  fallen  from  the  trees. 

[This  early  lowing  feems  to  be  the  moll  natural, 
but  the  deftrudion  made  by  the  Field  Moufe  has  in¬ 
duced  many  to  prefer  fpring-fowing. 


Q  U  E 

Seedfmen,  when  they  preferve  acorns  for  this  p*ir- 
pofe,  lay  them  thin  upon  a  boarded  floor,  where,  ft 
full  ripe,  they  will  retain  their  vegetative  power  during 

the  winter  g.j  „  •  .  r  , 

^  I  fnall  firft  mve  directions  for  rafting  the  feveral 

forts  of  Oak  in  a  nurfery,  when  they  are  intended  to 
be  planted  out  for  ornament,  and  the  timber  is  not 
regarded.-  Thefe  dcorns  may  be  fown  in  beds  four 
feet  wide,  with  paths  of  two  feet  broad  between  them: 
in  thefe  beds  there  may  be  four  rows  fown,  at  about 
nine  inches  diftance  from  each  other.  [Others  allow 
only  four  inches  between  the  rows.]  Draw  ftraight 
drills  with  a  hoe,  into  which  drop  the  acorns  two  or 
three  inches  apart,  covering  them  carefully  with  the 

earth,  two  inches  thick.  _ 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to  appear,  clear 
them  carefully  from  weeds,  and  it  the  feafon  prove 
dry,  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  a  little  water. 
Let  them  remain  until  the  following  autumn  :  at  which 
time  have  a  fpot  of  ground,  in  fize  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  of  plants,  well  trenched  and  levelled ;  at 
the  middle  or  end  of  odtober  carefully  take  up  tue 
plants,  fo  as  not  to  injure  their  roots,  and  plant  them 
out  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  eighteen  inched 
apart  in  the  rows ;  never  fullering,  the  plants  to  abide 
long  out  of  the  ground,  fo  as  the  roots  may  become 

dry.  ,  ..  . 

'[This  work  may  be  done  in  march,  if  there  was  not 

time  for  it  in  the  autumn.  Deep  trenching  or  double 
digging  being  very  expenfive,  thole  who  plant  on  a 
lar^e  fcale,  may  take  a  crop  of  Oats,  Rape  or  Tui- 
neps  off  the  land,  the  year  before  they  plant,  by 
which  means  the  fward  may  be  effectually  deftroyea, 
and  the  land  cleaned.  After  the  crop  is  off,  let  the 
ground  be  trench-ploughed,  and  then  harrowed  witn 
heavy  harrows.  About  the  end  of  October  let  it  be 
again  ploughed  crofs-wife,  and  harrowed  as  before, 
previous  to  the  planting  of  the  fets. 

In  planting  thefe,  having  carefully  taken  them  out 
of  the  feed-bed,  Ihorten  the  tap-root,  and  take  off 
part  of  the  fide  {hoots.  Each  line  ftiould  have  a  map 
and  boy  :  the  manftrikes  his  fpade  into  the.  earth  dole 
to  the  line ;  he  gives  another  ffroke  at  right  angles 
with  it :  then  the  boy  having  a  parcel  of  plants  under 
his  left  arm,  takes  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  puts  it 
into  the  crevice  made  by  the  fpade  at  the  lecond 
ftroke :  after  this,  the  man  gently  preffes  the  mould 
to  it  with  his  foot.  ♦  An  aftive  man  and  boy  will  thus 
plant  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  in  a  day ;  and 
whilft  they  are  planting,  others  fhould  be  employed  111 
taking  up  frefti  fets,  forcing  them,  and  preparing  the 
roots.  There  fhould  be  a  fufficient  number  of  hands, 
for  the  ground  cannot  be  too  foon  planted  when  it  is 
ready ;  neither  can  the  plants  be  put  in  too  foon,  after 
they  are  taken  up.  The  weakeft  plants  may  be  leit  a 

year  longer,  to  gain  ftrengthk]  . 

When  the  plants  have  taken  root  in  the  nuriery, 
they  will  require  little  more  care  than  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds,  and  dig  the  ground  between  tne 
rows  every  fpring  ;  in  doing  which,  you  fhould  cut 
off  fuch  roots  as  extend  very  far  from  the  trunk  of 
the  trees,  which  will  render  them  better  for  tranl- 
planting  again  ;  you  fhould  alfo  prune  oft  fuch  fi de- 
branches  as  extend  themfelves  very  rar,  and  would 
retard  the  upright  {hoot;  but  you  fhould  by  no 
means  cut  off  all  the  fmall  lateral  branches,  fome  ot 
which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to  be  left  on,  to  de¬ 
tain  the  fap  for  the  augmentation  of  the  trunk  ;  for 
I  have  often  obferved,  where  trees  have  been  thus 
clofely  pruned,  that  their  heads  have  overgrown  their 
bodies,  fo  that  they  have  bent  downward  and  become 

crooked.  .  .  .  .  r 

■When  thefe  trees  have  remained  in  the  nuriery 

three  or  four  years,  they  will  then  be  large  enough 
to  tranfplant  to  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  j 
for  it  is  not  proper  to  let  them  grow  very  large  be¬ 
fore  they  are  planted  out,  becaule  thefe  aie  very  ha- 
i  zardous  trees  to  remove  when  old,  or  after  they  have 
taken  deep  root.  , 
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The  feafon  for  this  work  is  (as  I  faid  before)  in  the 
autumn ;  at  which  time,  if  they  are  carefully  taken  up, 
there  will  be  little  danger  of  their  fucceeding.  In 
tranfplanting  thefe  trees,  by  no  means  cut  their  heads, 
which  is  too  much  pratifed  ;  all  that  fhould  be  done, 
muft  be  only  to  cut  off  any  bruifed  or  ill-placed 
branches,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  clofe  to  the  place 
where  they  are  produced ;  but  there  can  be  no  greater 
injury  done  to  thefe  trees,  than  to  fhorten  their  fhoots ; 
for  when  the  leading  bud  (which  is  abfolutely  neceifary 
to  draw  and  attradt  the  nourifhment)  is  taken  off,  the 
branch  often  decays  entirely,  or  at  leaft  down  to  the 
next  vigorous  bud. 

The  trees  thus  raifed  and  managed,  will,  (if  planted 
in  a  proper  foil)  grow  to  a  confiderable  magnitude, 
and  are  very  proper  for  a  wildernefs  in  large  gardens, 
or  to  plant  in  clumps  in  parks,  &c.  but  if  they  are 
defigned  for  timber,  it  is  much  the  better  method  to 
fow  the  acorns  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  j  in  order  to  which,  provide  yourfelf  in  autumn 
with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  acorns,  which  fhould  be 
always  taken  from  ftraight,  upright,  vigorous  growing 
trees  ;  thefe  fhould  be  gathered  from  under  the  trees 
as  foon  as  may  be  after  they  are  fallen ;  and,  if  pof- 
fible,  in  a  dry  time,  laid  thin  in  fome  open  room  to 
dry ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  into  dry  fand,  and 
preferved  in  a  dry  place  until  the  beginning  of  novem- 
ber,  when  you  fhould  prepare  the  ground  for  planting 
them. 

The  directions  before  given  are  defigned  only  for 
fmall  plantations  in  a  garden  or  park,  which  are  only 
for  pleaf'ure  ;  but  where  thefe  trees  are  cultivated  with 
a  view  to  profit,  the  acorns  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
trees  are  defigned  to  grow ;  for  thofe  which  are  tranf- 
planted  will  never  grow  to  the  fize  of  thofe  which 
ftand  where  they  are  fown,  nor  will  they  laft  near  fo 
long  found.  For  in  fome  places,  where  thefe  trees 
have  been  tranfplanted  with  the  greateft  care,  and  they 
have  grown  very  fall  for  feveral  years  after,  yet  they 
are  now  decaying,  when  thofe  which  remain  in  the 
place  where  they  came  up  from  the  acorns,  are  ftill 
very  thriving,  and  have  not  the  leaft  fign  of  decay. 
Therefore,  whoever  defigns  to  cultivate  thefe  trees  for 
timber,  fhould  never  think  of  tranfplanting  them,  but 
fow  the  acorns  on  the  fame  ground  where  they  are  to 
grow  ;  for  the  timber  of  all  thofe  trees  which  are  tranf¬ 
planted,  is  not  near  fo  valuable  as  that  of  the  trees  from 
acorns.  I  fhall  therefore  add  fome  plain  directions 
for  fowing  acorns,  and  managing  young  trees  during 
their  minority,  until  they  are  out  of  danger,  and  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  that  of  fencing  the 
ground  very  well,  to  keep  out  cattle,  hares  and  rab¬ 
bets  ;  for  if  thefe  can  get  into  the  ground,  they  will 
foon  deftroy  all  the  young  trees.  Indeed  they  will  in 
a  few  years  grow  to  be  out  of  danger  from  hares  and 
rabbets,  but  it  will  be  many  years  before  they  will  be 
paft  injury  from  cattle,  therefore  durable  fences  fhould 
be  put  round  the  ground  :  if  in  the  beginning  a  pale 
fence  is  made  about  the  land,  which  may  be  clofe  at 
the  bottom  and  open  above,  and  within  the  pale  a 
Quick-hedge  planted,  this  will  become  a  good  fence 
by  the  time  the  pale  decays,  againft  all  forts  of  cattle ; 
and  then  the  trees  will  have  got  above  the  reach  of 
hares  and  rabbets,  fo  that  they  cannot  injure  them, 
for  the  bark  of  the  trees  will  be  too  hard  for  them  to 
gnaw. 

After  the  ground  is  well  fenced,  it  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared,  by  ploughing  it  three  or  four  times,  and  after 
each  ploughing  to  harrow  it  well,  to  break  the  clods, 
and  cleanfe  the  ground  from  Couch,  and  the  roots  of 
all  bad  weeds.  Indeed  if  the  ground  is  green  fward, 
it  will  be  better  to  have  one  crop  of  Beans,  Peas,  or 
T urneps  off  the  ground,  before  the  acorns  are  fown, 
provided  thefe  crops  are  well  hoed  to  ftir  the  furface 
and  deftroy  the  weeds ;  for  if  this  is  obferved,  the  I 
crop  will  mend  and  improve  the  land  for  fowing ;  but 
in  this  cafe  the  ground  fhould  be  ploughed  as  foon  as 
pofiible,  when  the  crop  is  taken  off,  to  prepare  it  for 
the  acorns,  which  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  may  be 
after  the  acorns  are  ripe ;  for  although  thefe  may  be 
preferved  in  fand  for  fome  time,  yet  they  will  be  apt 
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to  fprout ;  and  if  fo,  the  fhobts  are  in  danger  of  being 
broken  and  fpoiled  ;  therefore  I  fhould  advifc  fowing 
early,  which  is  certainly  the  beft  method; 

In  making  choice  of  the  acorns,  all  thofe  fhould  be 
preferred,  which  are  taken  from  the  largeft  and  itoft 
thriving  trees ;  and  thofe  of  pollard-trees  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  rejected,  though  the  latter  are  generally  the 
moft  productive  of  acorns,  but  thofe  of  the  lame 
trees  commonly  produce  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  thriv¬ 
ing  plants. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  the  acorns  being  come*  and 
the  ground  having  been  ploughed  and  levelled  fmooth, 
the  next  work  is  to  fow  the  acorns,  which  muft  be 
done  by  drawing  drills  acrofs  the  ground,  at  about 
four  feet  afunder,  and  two  inches  deep,  into  which, 
the  acorns  fhould  be  fcattered  at  two  inches  diftanc<\ 
Thefe  drills  may  be  drawn  either  with  a  drill  plough < 
or  by  hand  with  a  hoe  ;  but  the  former  is  the  moft 
expeditious  method,  therefore  in  large  plantations 
fhould  be  preferred.  In  drawing  the  drills,  if  the 
land  has  any  Hope  to  one  fide,  thefe  fhould  be  made 
the  fame  way  as  the  ground  Hopes,  that  there  may  be 
no  ftoppage  of  the  Wet  by  the  rows  of  plants  c rolling 
the  hanging  of  the  land.  This  fhould  be  particu¬ 
larly  obferved  in  all  wet  ground,  or  where  the  wet 
is  fubjedt  to  lie  in  winter,  but  in  dry  land  it  is  not  of 
much  confequence.  When  the  acorns  are  fown,  the 
drills  fhould  be  carefully  filled  in,  fo  as  to  cover  the 
acorns  fecurely ;  for  if  any  of  them  are  expofed, 
they  will  entice  the  birds  and  mice  ;  and  if  either  of 
thefe  once  attack  them,  they  will  make  great  havock 
with  them. 

The  reafon  of  my  directing  the  drills  to  be  made  at 
this  diftance,  is  for  the  more  convenient  flirting  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  to  keep  the  young  plants 
clear  from  weeds ;  for  if  this  is  not  carefully  done,  it 
cannot  be  expetfted  that  the  young  plants  fhould  make 
much  progrefs ;  and  yet  this  is  generally  negledled  by 
many  who  pretend  to  be  great  planters,  who  are  often 
at  a  large  expen  fe  to  plant,  but  feldom  regard  them 
after ;  fo  that  the  young  plants  have  the  difficulty  to 
encounter  the  weeds,  which  are  frequently  four  or  five 
times  the  height  of  the  plants,  and  not  only  ffiade 
and  draw  them,  but  alfo  exhauft  all  the  goodnefs  of 
the  ground,  and  confequently  ftarve  the  plants.  There¬ 
fore,  whoever  hopes  to  have  fuccefs  in  their  plantar 
tions,  fhould  determine  to  be  at  the  expenfe  of  keep¬ 
ing  them  clean  for  eight  or  ten  years  after  fowing,  by 
whicn.  time  the  plants  will  have  obtained  ftrength 
enough  to  keep  down  the  weeds  j  the  neglecting  of 
this  has  occafioned  fo  many  plantations  to  mifearry, 
as  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  divers  parts  of 
England. 

About  the  middle  of  april  the  young  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  above  ground  ;  but  before  this,  if  the  ground 
fhould  produce  many  young  weeds,  it  will  be  good 
hufbandry  to  feuffle  the  furface  over  with  Dutch  hoes, 
in  a  dry  time,  either  the  latter  end  of  march  or  the 
beginning  of  april,  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  whereby  the 
ground  will  be  kept  clean  until  all  the  plants  are  come 
up  fo  as  to  be  plainly  difeerned  ■,  by  which  time  it 
may  be  proper  to  hoe  the  ground  over  again,  for  by 
doing  it  early,  while  the  weeds  are  fmall,  a  man  will 
perform  more  of  this  work  in  one  day  than  he  can  in 
three  or  four  when  the  weeds  are  grown  large •  be¬ 
sides,  there  will  be  great  hazard  of  cutting  off  or  in-1 
juring  the  young  plants  when  they  are  hid  by  the 
weeds ;  and  fmall  weeds  being  cut,  are  foon  dried  up 
by  the  fun;  but  large  weeds  often  take  freffi  root 
and  grow  again,  efpecially  if  rain  fhould  fall  foon 
after,  and  then  the  weeds  will  grow  the  fafter  for  be¬ 
ing  ftirred ;  therefore  it  is  not  only  the  beft  method, 
but  alfo  the  cheapeft  hufbandry,  to  begin  cleaning 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as  the  weed's 
are  produced. 

The  firft  fummer,  while  the  plants  are  young*  it  will 
be  the  beft  way  to  peform  thefe  hoeings  by  hand,  but 
afterwards  it  may  be  done  with  the  hoe-plough ;  for 
as  the  rows  are  four  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  room 
enough  for  this  plough  to  work  ;  and  as  this  will  ftir 
and  loofen  the  ground,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to 
the  plants ;  but  there  will  require  a  little  hand-labour 
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where  the  plough  is  ufed,  in  order  to  deftroy  the  weeds, 
which  will  come  up  in  the  rows  between  the  plants ; 
for  thefe  will  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  plough,  and  ii 
they  are  not  deftroyed,  they  will  foon  overgrow  and 
bear  down  the  young  plants. 

After  the  plants  "have  grown  two  years,  it  will  be 
proper  to  draw  out  fome  of  them,  where  they  grow 
too  clofe  but  in  doing  this,  great  care  fhould  be  had 
not  to  injure  the  roots  of  thofe  left;  for  as  the  plants 
which  are  drawn  out  are  only  fit  for  plantations  de¬ 
figned  for  plealure,  fo  thefe  fhould  not  be  fo  much 
regarded  in  their  being  removed,  as  to  facrifice  any  of 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain.  In  the  thinning 
of  thefe  plantations,  the  plants  may  at  the  firft  time 
be  left  about  one  foot  afunder,  which  will  give  them 
room  enough  to  grow  two  or  three  years  longer,  by 
which  time  it  may  be  eafy  to  judge  which  are  likely 
to  make  the  beft  trees ;  therefore  thefe  may  be  then 
fixed  on  as  ftandards  to  remain,  though  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  have  a  greater  number  at  this  time  marked 
than  can  be  permitted  to  grow,  becaufe  fome  of 
them  may  not  anfwer  the  expectation ;  and  as  it  will 
be  improper  to  thin  thefe  trees  too  much  at  one  time, 
fo  leaving  double  the  number  intended  at  the  fecond 
thinning  will  not  be  amifs.  Therefore,  if  they  are 
then  left  at  about  four  feet  difiance  in  the  rows,  they 
will  have  room  enough  to  grow  three  or  four  years 
longer ;  by  which  time,  if  the  plants  have  made  good 
progrefs,  their  roots  will  have  fpread  over  the  ground, 
therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  take  up  every  other  tree 
in  the  rows.  But  by  this  I  do  not  mean  to  be  exatk 
in  the  removing,  but  to  make  choice  of  the  beft 
plants  to  ftand,  which  ever  rows  they  may  be  in,  or 
if  they  fhould  not  be  exaftly  at  the  diftance  here  af- 
figned  ;  all  that  is  defigned  here,  is  to  lay  down  general 
rules,  which  fhould  be  as  nearly  complied  with  as  the 
plants  will  permit ;  therefore  every  perfcn  fhould  be 
guided  by  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  performance 
of  this  work. 

When  the  plants  have  been  reduced  to  the  diftance 
of  about  eight  feet,  they  will  not  require  ahy  more 
thinning.  But  in  two  or  three  years  time,  thofe  which 
are  not  to  remain  will  be  fit  to  cut  down,  to  make 
ftools  for  under-wood ;  and  thofe  which  are  to  remain, 
will  have  made  fuch  a  progrefs  as  to  become  a  fhelter 
to  each  other ;  for  this  is  what  fhould  be  principally 
attended  to,  whenever  the  trees  are  thinned  ;  therefore 
in  all  fuch  places  as  are  much  expofed  to  the  wind,  the 
trees  fhould  be  thinned  with  great  caution  and  by  flow 
degrees  ;  for  if  the  air  is  let  too  much  at  once  into  the 
plantation,  it  will  give  a  fudden  check  to  the  trees,  and 
greatly  retard  their  growth ;  but  in  flickered  fituations, 
there  need  not  be  fo  great  caution  ufed  as  in  thofe 
places,  for  the  plants  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  of 
fuffering. 

The  diftance  which  I  fhould  chufe  to  allow  to  thofe 
trees  which  are  defigned  to  remain  for  timber  is,  from 
twenty-five  to  about  thirty  feet,  which  will  not  be  too 
near,  where  the  trees  thrive  well ;  in  which  cafe  their 
heads  will  fpread,  fo  as  to  meet  in  about  thirty  or 
thirty- five  years;  nor  will  this  diftance 'be  too  great, 
fo  as  to  impede  the  upright  growth  of  the  trees.  This 
diftance  is  intended,  that  the  trees  fhould  enjoy  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  foil ;  therefore,  after  one  crop  of 
the  under-wood,  or  at  the  moft  two  crops  are  cut,  I 
would  advife  the  ftubbing  up  the  ftools,  that  the 
ground  may  be  entirely  clear,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  growing  timber,  which  is  what  fhould  be  princi¬ 
pally  regarded ;  but  in  general,  moft  people  have  more 
regard  for  the  immediate  profit  of  the  under-wood 
than  the  future  good  of  the  timber,  and  frequently 
by  fo  doing  fpoil  both ;  for  if  the  under-wood  is  left 
after  the  trees  are  fpread  fo  far  as  that  their  heads  meet, 
the  under-wood  will  not  be  of  much  worth  ;  and  yet, 
by  their  ftools  being  left,  they  will  draw  away  a  great 
fhare  of  nourifnment  from  the  timber-trees,  and  retard 
them  in  their  progrefs. 

The  foil  in  which  the  Oak  makes  the  greateft  pro¬ 
grefs,  is  a  deep  rich  loam,  in  which  the  trees  grow  to 
the  largeft  lize  ;  and  the  timber  of  thofe  trees  which 
grow  upon  this  land,  is  generally  more  pliable  than 
that  which  grows  on  a  fhallower  or  drier  ground,  but 
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the  wood  of  the  latter  is  much  more  compact  and 
hard.  Indeed  there  are  few  foils  in  England,  in  which 
the  Oak  will  not  grow,  provided  there  is  proper  care 
taken  in  their  cultivation,  though  this  tree  will  not 
thrive  equally  in  all  foils ;  but  yet  it  might  be  culti¬ 
vated  to  a  national  advantage  upon  many  large  waftes 
in  feveral  parts  of  England,  as  alfo  to  the  great  profit 
of  the  eftates  where  thefe  tracks  of  land  now  lie  un¬ 
cultivated,  and  produce  nothing  to  the  owner.  And 
fhould  the  prefent  temper  of  deftroying  the  timber  of 
England  continue  in  practice  fome  years  longer,  in  the 
fame  degree  which  it  has  for  fome  years  paft,  and.  as 
little  care  taken  to  raife  a  fupply,  this  country  which 
has  been  fo  long  efteemed  for  its  naval  ftrength,  may 
be  obliged  to  feek  for  timber  abroad,  or  be  content 
with  fuch  a  naval  ftrength,  as  the  poor  remains  of  fome 
frugal  eftates  may  have  left  growing ;  for  as  to  the  large 
forefts,  whence  the  navy  has  been  fo  long  fupplied,  a 
few  years  will  put  an  end  to  the  timber  there  ;  and  how- 
can  it  be  otherwife,  when  the  perfons  to  whofe  care 
rhefe  are  committed,  reap  an  advantage  from  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  timber  ? . 

Before  I  quit  this  fubjeck,  I  muft  beg  leave  to  take 
notice  of  another  great  evil,  which  is  of  fo  much 
confequence  to  the  public,  as  to  dcferve  their  utmoft 
attention;  which  is,  that  of  cutting  down  the  Oaks 
in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  the  fap  is 
flowing.  This  is  done  for  the  fake  of  the  bark,  which 
will  then  eafily  peel  off ;  and  for  the  fake  of  this,  l 
think,  there  is  a  law,  whereby  people  are  obliged  to 
cut  down  their  timber  at  this  feafon.  But  by  fo  do- 
ins,  the  timber  is  not  half  fo  durable  as  that  which  is 
felled  in  the  winter,  fo  that  thofe  Hups,  which  have 
been  built  of  this  fpring-cut  timber,  have  decayed 
more  in  feven  or  eight  years,  than  others  which  were 
built  with  timber  cut  in  winter,  have  done  in  twenty 
or  thirty.  And  this  our  neighbours  the  French  have 
experienced,  and  therefore  have  wifely  ordered,  that 
the  bark  fhould  be  taken  off  the  trees  Handing,  at  the 
proper  time,  but  the  trees  are  left  till  the  next,  and 
fometimes  until  the  fecond  winter,  before  they  are  cut 
down  ;  and  the  timber  of  thefe,, are  found  to  be  more 
durable  and  better  for  life,  than  that  of  any  trees  whicft 
have  not  been  peeled. 

[Mr.  Boutcher’s  method  of  raiftng  Oaks  is  this. — 
Having  provided  acorns  in  the  autumn,  gathered  from 
the  handfomeft  and  moft  vigorous  trees,  in  fair  weather, 
fpread  them  in  an  airy  covered  place,  and  turn  them 
frequently  till  quite  dry ;  then  mix  them  with  fand,  or 
light  loofe  earth,  and  let  them  be  protedled  from 
vermin,  froft,  and  moifture  till  about  the  middle  of 
february. 

Having  then  tried  the  goodnefs  of  your  feeds  in 
water,  make  {hallow  drills  acrofs  the  ground,  which 
has  been  well  prepared  by  clean  digging  and  raking, 
at  eighteen  ©r  twenty  inches  diftance :  in  thefe  drop 
the  acorns  about  two  inches  afunder,  covering  them 
two  inches  deep  with  the  back  of  a  rake ;  keep  the 
ground,  when  raked  fmooth,  clean  and  mellow  during 
the  fummer. 

At  the  beginning  of  april  cut  them  under  ground, 
and  let  them  remain  till  the  fpring  after.  Then,  as 
foon  as  their  buds  begin  to  ftvell,  take  them  carefully 
up,  without  tearing  their  roots  or  fibres :  feparate  the 
ftraight  free-growing  plants  from  the  crooked  and 
fnrubby  ;  fhorten  any  downright  or  bruifed  roots,  but 
be  very  fparing  of  the  fmall  fibres :  plant  the  ftraight 
and  crooked  trees  feparate,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder 
and  nine  inches  in  the  row.  Take  up  few  at  a  time, 
that  they  may  not  be  too  long  out  of  the  ground  :  four 
men  will  quickly  difpatch  a  great  number,  one  in 
taking  up,  a  fecond  in  pruning,  and  two  in  planting. 

If  the  land  be  good,  and  the  feafons  favourable,  the 
ftraight  plants  may  be  removed  in  two  years ;  other- 
wife  they  may  continue  three  feafons. 

The  crooked  and  brufhy  trees  having  flood  two 
years,  muft  be  cut  over  near  the  ground,  and  remain 
two  years  longer  :  as  foon  as  their  fhoots  are  four  or 
five  inches  long,  pinch  off  all  but  the  moft  promifing 
one. 

Another  method  of  railing  thefe  trees  is,  to  few  the 
acorns  on  beds  in  rows  feven  or  eight  inches  afunder, 

and 
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and  two  or  three  inches  in  the  row,  covering  them 
the  ufual  depth,  and  letting  them  remain  only  one 
year.  Remove  them  the  following  fpring,  and  having 
fhortened  their  tap-roots,  lay  them  in  rows,  cut  down 
perpendicular  by  the  fpade,  eighteen  inches  afunder, 
and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  the  row  here  they  may 
continue  two  years. 

Then  remove  them  again,  feparating  the  ftraight 
from  the  crooked,  and  plant  them  in  rows,  two  feet 
and  a  half  afunder,  and  one  foot  diftant  in  the  row ; 
the  ftraight  plants  to  continue  three  years,  and  the 
crooked,  if  they  have  grown  freely,  to  be  cut  over  in 
one  year ;  if  not,  in  two  years  j  and  here  they  fhould 
remain  three  years  longer. 

Mr.  Boutcher  prefers  fpring  fowing,  becaufe  ground, 
well  trenched  and  dug,  mellowed  by  the  winter,  and 
laid  down  fweet  and  loofe  in  fpring,  mull  nourifh  the 
plants  much  better  than  that  laid  down  in  autumn, 
and  battered  by  winter  rains. 

He  is  alfo  very  much  againft  dibbling,  on  this  and 
all  other  occafions,  efpecially  for  the  Oak  and  the 
nut-bearing  trees,  particularly  on  ftrong  land.  He 
obferves  very  well,  that  if  the  holes  made  by  a  dibble 
prove  not  their  immediate  grave,  they  will  at  leaft  be 
their  prifon.  • 

If  trees  are  to  be  tranfplanted  large,  they  mull  be 
removed  once  or  twice  more  :  remaining  from  four  to 
fix  years  after  the  firft  removal,  and  fix  or  feven  after 
the  fecond,  by  which  time  they  will  be  twenty  feet 
high.  They  may  be  removed  with  more  fafety,  and 
grow  more  freely,  when  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring  than 
in  autumn. — But  this  method  of  Mr.  Boutcher’s  will 
anfwer  only  for  ornamental  trees,  or  where  they  are 
wanted  for  immediate  lhelter,  or  to  fill  up  gaps  near 
the  manfion. 

A  gentleman  of  confiderable  experience  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  greatly  doubts  whether  a  fingle  planted  Oak  was 
ever  carried  into  the  dock-yard  for  the  purpofe  of 
Ihip-building.  Tranfplanted  Oaks,  in  his  opinion, 
fcarcely  ever  make  thriving  trees ;  the  tap-root,  which 
is  deftroyed  in  moving,  feeming  to  be  neceffary  to¬ 
wards  extending  the  plant  to  its  fulled:  fize.  Who¬ 
ever  therefore  tranfplants  Oaks,  would  do  well  to  fet 
fome  acorns  among  them !. 

_  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  in  raifing  Oak  for 
timber,  it  is  far  better  to  fow  the  acorns  in  the  fpot 
finally  deftined  for  the  wood,  than  to  raife  the  trees  in 
a  nurfery,^  and  tranfplant  them.  But  it  is  a  doubt,  fays 
Mr.  Gilpin,  whether  it  be  more  judicious  ty>  fow  the 
acorn,  after  inelofmg  and  grubbing  the  ground  ;  or,  with¬ 
out  either  operation,  in  the  midft  of  Thorn-bufh.es  and 
Hollies,  which  will  defend  the  fapling  from  cattle,  till  it 
be  able  to  Hand  alone  ;  and  will  draw  it  in  its  early  ftate 
to  much  quicker  maturity,  than  it  can  arrive  at  with¬ 
out  fuch  lhelter.  The  latter  way  is  not  fo  fure  ;  but 
much  greater  quantities  may  be  fown  at  a  fmaller  ex- 
penfe  ;  and  if  one  tenth  of  the  acorns  fucceed,  the 
laving  is  great  on  an  equal  quantity  of  timber  k. 

In  waftes,  if  acorns  were  to  be  lown  unprotected  by 
bufhes,  however  they  may  be  guarded  by  the  firft 
planter,  they  require  fo  many  renewals  of  fences  and 
guardians,  that  they  have  little  chance,  before  they 
are  negledted,  of  arriving  at  a  height  fufficient  to 
withftand  the  attacks  of  cattle,  efpecially  when  we 
confider  how  difficult  it  is  to  preferve  fences  from  the 
lawlefs  depredations  of  cottagers  inhabiting  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  forefts  h  If  the  ground  however  be  inclofed 
and  not  grubbed,  the  acorns  fown  among  the  bufhes 
have  thus  a  double  chance  of  e leaping. 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  he  was  Lord 
Warden,  was  very  intent  on  raifing  timber  in  this  for¬ 
tuitous  manner.  He  merely  inclofed,  and  left  it  to 
chance  to  fill  his  inclofures.  But  Mr.  Gilpin  fays,  he 
does  not  find  that  any  of  them  fucceeded.  He  re¬ 
commends  to  inclofe,  and  here  and  there  to  grub  a 
fpot  and  fow  two  or  three  acorns  in  it,  taking  fome 
little  care  of  them  afterwards.  This  he  fuggefts,  as 
perhaps  the  mod  certain,  and  the  lean:  expenfive 
way  of  raifing  timber  m. 

\  Gentl-  magaa.  55.  109.  &  57.  S60.  Tho.  White,  Efq. 

For.  feen.  ^  1  White  in  Gent,  magaz.  57 .  860. 
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Mr.  Nichols,  whofe  good  fenfe  and  experience  de¬ 
mand  our  refpect  and  confidence,  affirms  that  nothing 
affifts  more  in  the  propagation  and  prefervation  of 
timber  than  thorns  and  bufhes,  eipecially*  where  there 
are  no  fences  to  keep  off  cattle.  Under-wood,,  fays 
he,  never  fails  to  bring  a  flock  of  timber  on  a  fa¬ 
vourable  foil :  and  the  deft  ruction  of  bufhes  in  lands 
not  inclofed,  will  affuredly  prevent  a  fuccdhon  of 
timber,  by  depriving  the  young  plants  of  their  nurfes, 
and  leaving  the  acorns  which  are  cafually  dropped,  ex- 
pofed  to  various  enemies.  The  conftant  cuttincr 
therefore  of  under-wood  by  the  keepers  in  forefts^ 
under  pretence  of  browfe  for  the  deer,  is  attended 
with  the  moft  mifehievous  confequences  to  the  growrth 
of  timber.  The  unlimited  mowing  of  Fern  is  alfo 
extremely  injurious  to  the  growth  of  timber  ;  for  the 
Fern  ffiades  the  roots,  and  keeps  the  young  plants 
moift  and  cool :  and  by  cutting  it  up,  the  young  trees 
are  cut  up  with  it  as  loon  as  they  arife. 

Making  plantations  therefore  without  any  previous 
preparation*  being  the  cheapeft,  and  anfwering  the 
purpofe  extremely  well,  is  recommended  by  Mr, 
Nichols n. 

This  js  certainly  a  very  reafonable  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  forefts,  and  waftes  full  of  bufhes :  and  Mr. 
Nichols  has  invented  a  very  good  inftrument  for  in¬ 
troducing  and  planting  acorns  among  the  bufhes.  But 
in  railing  a  new  wood,  it  muft  be  much  more  effectual 
to  prepare  and  clean  the  ground  well,  and  to  fet  the. 
acorns  in  drills,  that  the  young  plants  may  be -kept 
clean  by  horfe-hoeing  till  they  can  bid  defiance  to 
weeds. 

With  refpefl  to  thexomparifon  between  fown  and 
planted  Oaks,  Mr.  Plampin,  of  Chadacre  in  Suffolk 
affirms,  that  the  latter  are  fo  inferior  to  the  former,  as 
to  induce  him  to  give  a  general  condemnation  of  plant¬ 
ing  for  timber  °. 

Hanbury  joins  his  teftimony  to  that  of  Miller,  in 
favour  of  raifing  Oaks  from  the  acorn,  without  re¬ 
moving.  They  grow  flowly,  fays  he,  on  account  of 
the  tap-root  ftriking  deep  into  the  ground,  where  there 
is  lefs  nourifhment ;  but  when  they  arrive  at  timber, 
they  are  the  belt  trees,  being  generally  fuller  at  heart, 
and  more  compadt,  ftrong  and  lading  p. 

Mr.  Marfhall  would  reconcile  the  difpute  about 
fowing  and  planting,  in  fome  meafure  thus:  Where 
the  ftrength  of  the  land  lies  in  the  fubftratum,  while 
the  furface  foil  is  of  an  ungenial  nature,  fow,  in  order 
that  the  roots  may  ftrike  deep  :  but  on  the  contrary, 
when  the  top  foil  is  good,  and  the  bottom  of  an  op- 
pofite  quality,  -plant,  and  thereby  give  the  roots  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  produdtive  part  of  the  foil ;  or, 
under  thefe  laft  circumftances,  fow,  and  tap  the  young 
plants  as  they  ftand,  and  thereby  check  their  down¬ 
ward  tendency,  as  well  as  ftrengthen  their  horizontal 
roots  q. 

Lewis  Majendie,  of  Hedingham  Caftle,  Eftex,  Efq. 
in  his  plantations  of  Oak,  removed  two-year  old  feed- 
lings  with  the  greateft  care  from  the  feed-bed,  by  un¬ 
dermining  the  roots,  fo  as  to  bring  them  up  unda¬ 
maged  and  entire  :  the  fubfoil  being  a  rich  tender 
loam,  holes  were  bored  into  it  with  an  iron  inftrument 
ufed  for  fixing  hop-poles :  great  caution  was  ufed  that 
each  feedling  ihould  have  a  hole  fuitabie  to  the  length 
of  its  tap-root,  which  was  fet  upright,  with  care  not  to 
double  it :  the  tap-roots  were  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
fix  inches  in  length. 

By  this  method,  Mr.  Majendie  avoided  giving  his 
young  Oaks  two  checks,  which  they  have  in  the  com¬ 
mon  way  of  tranlplanting  j  and  by  planting  them  out 
finally  at  fo  early  an  age,  they  would  the  fooner  reco¬ 
ver  their  removal.  By  preferring  the  tap  -roots  alfo, 
he  planted  his  trees  as  much  as  poffible  in  a  natural 
ftate  ;  which  is  a  reafonable  pradtice,  as  he  remarks, 
until  the  queftion  fliall  be  decided,  whether  it  is  beft,  in 
order  to  procure  timber  of  the  firft  quality,  to  fow 
acorns  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  to  tranfplant  them 
from  the  feminary  or  nurfery. 

n  Obfervation  on  Oak  trees,  1791.  oft.  p.  8,  9,  10,  zz,  24,  30. 
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\Vitk  a  view  to  a  companion  between  young  Oaks 
planted  with  their  roots  entire,  and  thofe  whofe  roots 
had  been  tapped,  Mr.  Majendie,  in  december,  1786, 
feleded  from  among  his  feedlings,  twenty-four  ot  the 
ftraighteft,  three  feet  fix  inches  in  length:  ol  theie  he 
planted  twelve  with  entire  roots  ;  and  the  remaining 
twelve  at  the  fame  time  and  diftance,  taking  o 
eighteen  inches  from  their  tap-roots,  and  leaving  nine 
inches.  In  december  1791,  he  took  up  trees  ot  each 
fort,  and  found  that  in  the  former,  the  tap-root  had 
acquired  a  regularity  of  thicknefs  in  its  general  growth, 
and  that  its  lateral  fhoots  were  moftly  fibrous :  and 
that  on  the  other  hand  the  mutilated  trees  had  thrown 
out  a  number  of  thick  woody  horizontal  loots  near 
the  place  where  the  tap-root  was  lliortened ;  after 
‘which  the  root  refumed  its  natural  downward  ten¬ 
dency,  with  a  regularity  that  might  almoft  induce  an 
idea  that  the  root  had  never  been  divided. 

Thefe  trees  were  fifteen  inches  in  height  from  the 
ground,  when  they  were  planted :  five  years  after  the 
following  were  the  meafurements  of  each. 


Oak  planted  with  an  entire 
root. 

Feet.  In, 


Oak  planted  with  a  tap¬ 
ped  root. 

Feet.  In. 


Extreme  height 
from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  tap¬ 
root  11  - 1  3 

Height  from  the 

ground  7  7  '  ^  9 

Circumference  , 

dole  to  the 

ground  -  -  o  6|  —  o 

As  this  ingenious  gentleman  purpofes  from  time  to 
time,  by  digging  up  others  of  thefe  trees,  to  obferve 
the  comparative  progrefs  of  them,  the  public  will 
hereafter  be  enabled  to  form  fome  judgment  on  this 
fubjed.  It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  Mr.  Majendie  had 
fown  fome  acorns  in  his  plantations,  in  order  to  have 
compared  the  trees  from  thofe  with  the  planted  ones. 

In  raifing  Oaks  for  timber,  draining  fhould  be  well 
attended  to ;  nothing  contributing  more  to  their  growth 
and  health,  than  keeping  the  land  dry,  if  it  is  in  the 
lead:  inclinable  to  be  fwampy. 

The  Oak  flourifhes  beft  and  grows  quickeft  in  a 
rich  deep  loam,  and  the  wood  of  fuch  trees  is  of  the 
firmed:  and  bed:  texture  \  < 

It  will  aifo  grow  exceedingly  well  on  clays  and  fandy 
foils,  and  on  thefe  lad:  the  fineft-grained  timber  is  pro¬ 
duced.  Many  fine  trees  of  this  texture  may  be  feen 
on  Nottingham  foreft,  particularly  at  Welbeck1. 

The  Oaks  of  Temple  and  Blackmoor  in  Selborne 
parifh  have  furnifhed  much  naval  timber ;  the  foil  a 
wet  fandy  loam.  The  trees  on  the  freeftone  grow 
large,  but  are  what  workmen  call  Jhakey ,  and  fo  brittle 
as  often  to  fall  to  pieces  in  fawing  \ 

Mr.  Speechly  affirms  that  it  matters  not  from  what 
fort  of  tree  the  acorns  are  gathered,  provided  they  are 
good.  Mr.  Nichols  on  the  contrary  advifes  the  choice 
of  acorns  from  the  mod  healthy  trees.  The  latter 
had  feen  the  bad  confequences  of  not  attending  to  this 
choice,  in  the  New  Foreft,  where  fome  of  the  in- 
clofures  were  planted  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
with  acorns  taken  from  a  variety  known  there  by  the 
name  of  the  Burmaji  Oak,  which  is  of  a  freer  growth 
than  the  true  Oak,  and  attains  as  large  a  Ike,  but  in 
the  quality  of  the  timber  is  far  inferior  \ 

There  can  certainly  be  no  harm  in  taking  the  acorns 
from  fiourifhing  healthy  trees  ;  and  at  any  rate  they 
fhould  not  be  gathered  until  they  are  full  ripe,  and 
beginning  to  fall.  If  the  quantity  wanted  be  not 
great,  fuch  as  fall  of  themfelves,  or  may  eafily  be 
fhaken  from  the  trees  ought  to  be  preferred  :  thefe  I 
have  never  known  fail  to  grow. 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  that  fix  bulhels  of  acorns  will 
plant  an  acre,  at  the  diftance  of  one  foot  from  each 


r  Tranfadl.  Arts,  vol.  10.  for  1792.  p.  4 — 12. 
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other.  Two  buftiels  therefore,  which  fome  recotm- 
mend  as  fufficient,  mull  be  much  under  the  mark} 
unlels  the  acorns  are  fown  with  the  feeds  of  other  trees, 
for  a  mixt  wood  or  coppice. 

One  of  the  molt  efiential  things  to  be  obferved  in 
the  management  of  Oak  woods  is  the  judicious  thin¬ 
ning  of  them.  When  they  are  thinned  fo  as  to  be 
about  two  feet  diftant,  they  may  ftand  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  years,  when  every  fecond  plant  may  be  taken  out 
and  fold  for  hoops  or  fmall  poles ;  only  obferving  that 
if  the  ground  be  good,  and  the  trees  take  to  growing 
well,  they  will  want  thinning  fooner.  In  feven  or 
eight  years  more  the  healthieft  trees  rnuft  be  marked 
for  timber,  and  the  others  cut  down  for  poles,  and 
the  ftools  left  for  under-wood y.  In  thirty  years  they 
will  be  ufeful  for  fmall  fcantlings,  fjpars,  rafters,  bat- 
lings,  rails,  props,  &c.  not  quartered. 

All  this  time,  according  to  the  opinion  of  fome, 
they  fhould  never  on  any  account  be  touched  with  the 
knife,  axe  or  pruning-hook.  Some  recommend  the 
cutting  off  fide  fhoots ;  others  cutting  them  to  the 
ground  to  make  the  better  fhoots. 

This  is  the  reafon  why,  when  Oaks  are  cut  up  in 
expedition  of  finding  them  clean  timber,  that  a  va¬ 
riety  of  rotten  knots  grown  over  with  found  wood 
appear  in  them,  being  the  places  where  boughs  had 
been  cut  off. 

This  is  certainly  the  cafe  where  Oaks  are  advanced 
v  in  growth,  but  in  their  infant  ftate  it  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  that  they  require  judicious  pruning. 

To  hack  off  a  large  bough,  lays  Mr.  Marlhall, 
from  an  aged  tree,  is  a  crime  of  the  deepeft  dye  in 
the  management  of  timber.  But  what  relation  has 
this  mad  ad  to  the  falutary  operation  of  removing  a 
twig  from  the  ftem  of  a  young  growing  tree,  or  of 
pruning  the  boughs,  or  even  removing  the  leader  of  a 
tree  in  a  youthful  growing  ftate  ?  In  that  cafe,  the  fize 
of  the  wound  and  the  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  tree  unite 
to  prevent  the  healing,  and  a  defed  in  the  timber  con- 
fequently  takes  place  :  whilft  in  this,  the  wound  is 
inconfiderable,  and  the  vigorous  ftate  of  the  tree  ena¬ 
bles  it  to  cicatrize  the  fore,  in  a  few  months  perhaps 
after  the  operation  is  performed. 

By  freeing  the  ftemsof  young  trees  from  fide  fhoots, 
and  by  keeping  their  leaders  fingle,  a  length  of  ftem 
is  obtained ;  and  by  afterwards  checking  their  upright 
growth,  and  throwing  the  main  ftrength  of  the  head 
into  one  principal  bough,  by  checking,  not  removing 
the  reft,  a  crookednefs  of  timber  is  had  ;  and  what  is 
equally  neceffary  in  fhip-timber,  a  cleannefs  and  even- 
nefs  of  contexture  are  produced.  The  dangerous,  and 
too  often  fatal  defed  caufed  by  the  decayed  flumps 
of  dead  ftem  boughs  being  overgrown  and  hid  under 
a  fhell  of  found  timber,  a  defed  which  every  for¬ 
tuitous  tree  is  liable  to,  is  by  this  provident  treatment 
avoided:  the  timber  from  the  pith  to  the  fap  be¬ 
coming  uniformly  found,  and  of  equal  ftrength  and 
durability. 

Nothing  but  prejudice  of  the  moft  inveterate  kind, 
can  rejed  a  pradice  founded  on  the  moft  obvious 
principles  of  nature  and  reafon.  The  mifchief  done 
to  hedge-row  trees  by  injudicious  lopping,  too  gene¬ 
rally  obfervable,  has  arifen  from  the  praddice  of  taking 
large  boughs  from  the  ftems  of  aged  trees;  not  fiom 
training  young  trees,  during  the  early  ftages  of  their 
growth2. 

For  more  on  this  and  other  parts  of  this  important 
fubjed  fee  the  articles  Timber  and  Woods. 

The  Jiriped  variety  of  Oak  is  propagated  by  bud¬ 
ding  or  grafting  on  the  common  fort.  It  is  a  beautiful 
variegation,  and  may  be  improved  by  joining  it  to  the 
Scarlet,  Virginian,  or  Cheftnut-leaved. 

The  more  tender  forts  will  be  rendered  more  hardy, 
and  the  dwarf  ones  improved  in  fize,  by  grafting  or 
budding  on  the  common  Oak  \ 

9.  There  is  no  tree  more  difficult  to  tranfplant  than 
the  Ilex,  becaufe  it  runs  with  a  downright  root,  and 
very  few  fibres;  the  acorns  therefore  fhould  be  put 
into  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
Thefe  trees  foon  make  warm  and  lofty  hedges,  forty 

r  Hunter’s  Evelyn,  z  Planting,  1.  140. 
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fifty  feet  high.  To  have  plants  for  removal,  either 
fet  the  acorns  in  pots,  or  in  drills  two  feet  and  a  half 
afunder,  and  three  or  four  inches  apart  in  the  drill, 
on  good  foil ;  water  them,  and  keep  the  ground  clean : 
the  fecond  fpring,  with  a  lpade  clear  away  the  earth 
from  one  fide  of  the  plants,  five  inches  deep,  and 
with  a  fharp  knife*  at  that  depth,  cut  the  roots  acrofs, 
taking  care  not  to  difturb  the  plant,  and  then  replace 
the  earth,  prefling  it  gently  down  with  your  hands  : 
this  fhould  be  repeated  for  three  or  four  years.  Thefe 
trees  fhould  not  be  planted  near  the  houfe  or  gardens, 
becaufe  they  make  a  great  litter  in  april  and  may,  when 
they  call  their  leaves. 

The  beginning  of  march  prepare  a  (hallow  box  or 
boxes,  the  bottom  bored  with  holes  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  inches  afunder,  covered 
with  oyfter-lhells  or  broken  tiles  ;  put  light  rich  mould 
in  them  five  inches  deep,  on  which  place  the  acorns  four 
inches  afunder,  and  cover  them  with  two  inches  more 
of  the  fame  mould ;  place  thefe  boxes  on  a  moderate 
hot-bed  ;  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  when  you  find  the 
earth  beginning  to  dry,  give  them  a  very  gentle  fprink- 
lmg  of  water,  which  repeat  every  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
In  a  month  the  plants  will  begin  to  appear,  when  the 
quantity  of  water  muft  be  increafed.  In  this  hot-bed 
the  boxes  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  july,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  a  fhady  Iheltered  fituationj 
having  been  before  gradually  inured  to  the  open  air. 
On  the  approach  of  winter,  having  cleared  the  boxes 
of  all  mufty  particles,  and  replaced  them  with  fine; 
rich  mould,  place  them  under  frames  till  the  fuc- 
ceeding  fpring,  covering  them  with  glaffes,  only  in 
violent  rains  and  hard  frofts. 

When  the  weather  is  favourable  in  april  or  may, 
remove  them  to  a  well-fheltered  fhady  place  in  the 
nurfery,  and  place  them  on  (tones  or  logs  of  wood 
fome  inches  above  the  ground.  During  the  dimmer 
months  let  them  be  regularly  watered;  and  in  the 
autumn  they  may  again  be  put  under  a  frame,  to  be 
covered  in  cafe  of  a  fevere  winter. 

The  beginning  of  april  following  the  plants  muft 
be  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  when  from  the  interruption 
the  roots  have  met  with,  they  may  be  taken  up  by  a 
trowel,  with  earth  adhering  to  them.  This  being 
done,  without  wounding  the  fmalleft  fibre  if  poftible 
put  them  in  penny  pots  filled  with  rich  loofe  mould  i 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  fix  weeks 
or  two  months.  Harden  them  gradually,  and  remove 

the  pots  to  a  north  border  during  the  remainder  of  the 
fummer. 

Having  flood  two  years  in  the  pots,  they  may  be 
lhaken  out,  and  planted  where  they  are  defigned  to 
remain,  or  in  the  nurfery  two  or  three  years  more  b 

Quercus  marina  or  maritima.  See  Fucus. 

Si°  named  hy  L™neus,  from  JoJeph  9uer, 
Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Madrid,  author  of  Flora  Efoan 
nola,  1762.)  ^ 

Lin^  gen.  n.  108.  Reich,  n.  115.  Schreb.  n.  141. 

Gartn.t.  128.  Juff.  3°°.  Loefling. 

Claflf.  3.  3.  Triandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Canyofhyllei.  Caryophyllea,  Juff. 

.  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  ered  1  leaflets  oblong,  acute, 
permanent;  the  outer  ones  recurved. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  fhort.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Tist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  three,  the  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per  Capfule  roundifn,  one-celled,  three-valved  fValve- 
lefs  in  Q^canadenfis,  G.)  K 

Seed  fing-le. 

V _ ) 

Obs.  It  differs  manifeflly  in  the  number  of  feeds  from 
Minuartia.  J 

n  .  essential  character. 

y-al.  five-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Capf.  one-celled.  Seed  ones. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Queria  hifpanica. 

IJ2\  /WAi-15°.  ffw.493.  Loefl. 

Flowers  in  clufters. 
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2.  Queria  canadenfis. 

Lin. f pec.  132.  Reich,  i.  250.  Witld.  49a.  GjriH. 
fruit  2.  217.  Gron.virg.  14.  (Mollugo). 
t lowers  folit ary,  ft em  dichotomous, 
j;  Queria  trichotoma. 

Fhunb.  in  Linn,  tranf.  2.  329.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  PfiUdi 

494:  _ 

Rubia  fpicis  terms.  Fhunb.  jap.  357.  n.  44. 

Flowers  in  racimes,  fle'm  Iriehotomous. 

descriptions,  &c>. 

t  This  has  the  habit  or  Minuartia  montana,  but 
it  is  fmaller  and  more  brittle.  The  head  of  flowers  is 
more  obfcurely  four-cornered,  and  very  eafily  parts 
from  the  ftem.  Brades  briftle-fliaped,  ered,  hooked 
outwards  at  the  tip,  and  adhering  to  the  clothes.  Seed 
one,  comprefted,  roundifh.  Colour  of  the  plant  whitifh. 
The  ftrudure  of  the  flowers*  as  well  as  the  habit,  is 
the  fame  as  in  Minuartia  ;  but  this  having  fingle,  and 
that  many  feeds,  their  genera  are  diftind.°  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  and  a  native  of  Spain c. 

2.  Root  fibrofe,  perennial.  Stem  ftifF,  dichoto¬ 
mous,  a  fpan  high,  round,  filiform,  ered.  Leaves 
oppofite,  lanceolate-ovate,  quite  entire,  with  dufky 
fpots  fcattered  over  them  on  each  fide.  Stipules  in 
pairs  on  each  fide,  acute,  membranaceous.  Flowers 
fubpeduncled,  fmall,  green,  from  each  divifion,  Calyx 
five-parted,  with  bluntifh,  fomewhat  arched  leaflets. 
The  wild  plant  is  higher,  with  a  capillary  ftem  ;  in 
cultivation  it  is  thicker,  with  the  leaves  not  at  all  dot¬ 
ted  .  Capfule  fmall,  globular,  mucronate  at  top, 
membranaceous,  very  thin,  one-celled,  not  opening. 
Seed  reniform-globular,  very  fmooth,  Alining,  dark*. 
It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the  ftem  di¬ 
chotomous,  with  one  flower  at  each  fork,  the  leaves 
ftipulaceous,  and  the  habit  of  Linum  catharticum f. 
It  not  only  differs  in  its  external  habit,  but  recedes  far 
from  hifpanica  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  calyx  and 
Capfule  ;  and  has  fo  much  affinity  to  Arenaria  and  Pa¬ 
ronychia  nitida,  as  to  differ  little  from  them,  except  in 
the  number  of  ftamens g. 

T  Stem  herbaceous,  with  filiform,  very  Ip  reading, 
fmooth  branchlets.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  very  fhort 
petioles,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  fmooth,  fpreading  very 
much,  half  an  inch  long.  Axillary  racemes  oppofite, 
terminating  ones  three. 

Native  of  Japan  h. 

Quich.  See  Triticum.] 

QUICK,  By  this  word  is  generally  underftood  a  live 
hedge,  of  whatever  plants  compofed,  in  contradiftinc- 
tion  to  a  dead  hedge ;  [or  rather  the  fhrubs  of  which 
fuch  live  hedge  is  formed.]  In  the  more  ftrid  fenfe 
of  the  word  it  is  applied  to  the  Crataegus  Oxyacantha, 
Hawthorn  or  Whitethorn;  young  plants  or  fets  of 
which  are  commonly  fold  by  the  nurfery-gardeners 
under  this  name  of  Quick, 

In  the  choice  of  thefe  fets,  thofe  which  are  raifed 
in  the  nurfery,  are  to  be  preferred  to  fuch  as  are  drawn 
out  of  the  woods,  becaufe  the  latter  have  feldom  good 
roots :  many  perfons  prefer  them  becaufe  they  are 
larger  plants  than  are  commonly  to  be  had  in  the 
nurfery ;  but  from  long  experience  I  have  found  that 
young  plants  from  the  nurfery  always  make  the  beft 
hedges.  Indeed  if  the  feed  or  haws  were  fown  in 
the  place  where  the  hedge  is  defigned  to  be,  thefe 
unremoved  plants  would  make  a  much  ftronger  and 
more  durable  fence  than  thofe  which  are  transplanted ; 
but  I  am  aware,  this  practice  will  be  generally  con¬ 
demned,  as  tedious  ;  but  if  the  haws  are  buried  one 
year  in  the  ground,  to  prepare  them  for  vegetation 
before  they  are  fown,  it  will  not  be  fo  long  before  this 
will  become  a  good  fence,  as  is  generally  imagined. 
Nay,  from  fome  trials  of  this  kind,  which  I  have  made, 

I  have  found,  that  thofe  plants  which  have  remained 
where  they  came  up  from  feed,  have  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  as  to  overtake,  in  fix  years,  plants  of  tv,  o  years 
growth,  which  were  tranfplanted  at  the  time  when  thefe 
feeds  were  fown. 

And  if  the  hedges  are  raifed  from  feed,  it  will  not 
be  amifs  to  mix  Holly  berries  with  the  Haws ;  and  if 
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fo,  thefe  berries  fhould  alfo  be  buried  one  year,  to 
prepare  them.  To  that  then  both  will  come  up  toge¬ 
ther  the  following  fpring ;  and  this  mixture  of  Holly 
with  the  Quick,  will  not  only  have  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  winter,  but  will  alfo  thicken  the  hedge 
at  the  bottom,  and  make  it  a  better  fence. 

But  where  the  hedge  is  to  be  planted,  the  fets  fhould 
not  be  more  than  three  years  old  from  the  Haws ;  for 
when  they  are  older,  their  roots  will  be  hard  and 
woody ;  and  as  they  are  commonly  trimmed  off  before 
the  fets  are  planted,  fo  they  very  often  mifcarry ;  and 
iuch  of  them  as  do  live,  will  not  make  fo  good  pro- 
grefs  as  younger  plants,  nor  are  they  fo  durable  ;  for 
thefe  plants  will  not  bear  tranfplanting  fo  well  as  many 
others,  efpecially  when  they  have  flood  long  in  the 
feed-bed  unremoved. 

The  method  of  planting,  as  alfo  of  plafhing  and 
pruning  of  thefe  hedges,  having  been  fully  explained 
under  the  article  of  Hedges,  I  fball  not  repeat  that 
here,  bud  fhall  only  beg  leave  to  add  the  method 
which  is  prefcribed  by  Thomas  Franklin,  Efq.  which 
he  had  long  pradtifed  in  planting  of  thefe  hedges, 
which  is  as  follows : 

He  firft  fet  out  the  ground  for  ditches  and  Quick 
ten  feet  in  breadth  ;  he  fubdivided  that,  by  marking 
out  two  feet  and  a  half  on  each  fide  (more  or  lefs  at 
pleafure)  for  the  ditches,  leaving  five  in  the  middle 
between  them ;  then  digging  up  two  feet  in  the  midll 
of  thofe  five  feet,  he  planted  the  fets  in  ;  which  al¬ 
though  it  required  more  labour  and  charge,  he  fays, 
he  foon  found  it  repaid  the  cofl.  This  done  he  began 
to  dig  the  foffes,  and  to  fet  up  one  row  of  turfs  on  the  i 
outfide  of  the  faid  five  feet  ;  namely,  one  row  on  each 
fide  thereof,  the  green  fide  outmoft,  a  little  reclining, 
fo  as  the  Grafs  might  grow. 

After  this,  returning  to  the  place  he  began  at,  he 
ordered  one  of  the  men  to  dig  a  fpit  of  the  under-turf 
mould,  and  lay  it  between  the  turfs  placed  edgewile, 
as  before  described,  upon  the  two  feet,  which  v/as  pur- 
pofely  dug  in  the  middle,  and  prepared  for  the  fits, 
which  the  planter  fet  with  two  Quicks  upon  the  furface 
of  the  earth  almoft  upright,  whilfl  another  workman 
laid  the  mould  forwards  about  twelve  inches,  and  then 
fet  two  more,  and  fo  continued. 

This  being  finilhed,  he  ordered  another  row  of  turfs 
to  be  placed  on  each  fide  upon  the  top  of  the  former, 
and  filled  the  vacancy  between  the  fets  and  turfs  as 
high  as  their  tops ;  always  leaving  the  middle,  where 
the  fets  were  planted,  hollow,  and  fomewhat  lower 
than  the  fides  of  the  banks  by  eight  or  ten  inches, 
that  the  rain  may  defeend  to  their  roots ;  which  is  of 
great  advantage  to  their  growth,  and  by  far  better 
than  by  the  old  method,  where  the  banks  are  made 
too  much  floping ;  and  the  roots  of  the  fits  are  fel- 
dom  wetted,  even  in  a  moift  feafon,  the  fummer  fol¬ 
lowing  ;  but  if  it  prove  dry,  many  of  the  fets,  efpe¬ 
cially  Are  late  planted,  will  perifh  ;  and  even  few  of 
thofe  that  had  been  planted  in  the  beginning  of 
april  (the  fummer  happening  to  be  fomewhat  dry) 
efcaped.  ; ' 

The  planting  being  thus  advanced,  the  next  care  is 
fencing,  by  fitting  a  hedge  of  about  twenty  inches 
high  upon  the  top  of  the  bank  on  each  fide  thereof, 
leaning  a  little  outwards  from  the  fits,  which  will 
prote£t  them  as  well  (if  not  better)  than  a  hedge  of 
three  feet  or  more,  Handing  on  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  for  as  thefe  are  railed  with  the  turfs  and  fids 
about  twenty  inches,  and  the  hedge  about  twenty 
inches  more,  it  will  make  three  feet  four  inches,  fo 
as  no  cattle  can  approach  the  dead  hedge  to  prejudice 
it,  unlefs  they  fit  their  feet  in  the  ditch  itfelf,  which 
will  be  at  leaft  a  foot  and  a  half  deep  ;  and  from  the 
oottom  of  the  fofs  to  the  top  of  the  hedge,  about 
jnir  feet  and  a  half,  which  they  can  hardly  reach  over 
to  crop  the  Quick,  as  they  might  in  the  old  way  ; 

and  befides,  fuch  a  dead  hedge  will  endure  a  year 
longer.  3 

He  fays,  he  had  a  hedge  which  had  flood  five  years  j 
and  though  nine  or  ten  feet  were  fufficient  for  both 
ditches  and  banks,  yet  where  the  ground  is  but  indif- 
ferent,  it  is  better  hufbandry  to  take  twelve  feet,  which 
wjll  allow  of  a  bank  at  leaft  fix  feet  broad,  and  gives 
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more  lcope  to  place  the  dead  hedges  farther  from  the 
fets,  and  the  ditches  being  fhallow,  will  in  two  years 
time  graze. 

As  to  the  objection,  that  taking  twelve  feet  waftes 
too  much  ground,  he  affirms,  that  if  twelve  feet  in 
breadth  be  taken  for  a  ditch  and  bank,  there  will  no 
more  ground  be  wafted  than  by  the  common  way;  for 
in  that  a  Quick  is  rarely  fit,  but  there  are  nine  feet  be¬ 
tween  the  dead  hedges,  which  is  entirely  loft  all  the 
time  of  fencing;  whereas  with  double  ditches,-  there 
remain  at  leaft  eighteen  inches  on  each  fide  where  the 
turfs  were  fet  on  edge,  that  bear  more  Grafs,  than  when 
it  lay  on  the  flat. 

But,  admitting  it  did  totally  lay  wafte  three  feet  of 
ground,  the  damage  would  be  very  inconfiderable ; 
fince  forty  perches,  in  length,  two  hundred  and  twenty 
yards,  will  make  feven  poles  and  a  half;  which  at  13s. 
and  4d.  the  acre,  amounts  not  to  7d.  £  per  annum. 

Now  that  this  is  not  only  the  beft,  but  cheapeft  way 
of ..Qujck-fitting,  will  appear  by  comparing  the  charge 
of  both. 

In  the  ufual,  way,  the  charge  of  a  three  feet  ditch  is 
4d.  per  pole,  the  owner  providing  fets ;  if  the  work¬ 
man  finds  them,  he  will  have  for  making  the  faid  ditch 
and  fitting  them,  8d.  per  pole ;  and  for  hedging,  2d. 
that  is,  for  both  fides,  4d.  the  pole ;  which  renders  the 
charge  of  hedging,  ditching,  and  fits,  1 2d.  the  pole  ; 
that  is,  for  forty  rods  in  length  40s. 

T.  hen  one  load  of  wood  out  of  the  copfi  cofts  (with 
the  carriage,  though  but  two  or  three  miles  diftance) 

1  os.  which  will  fildom  hedge  above  eight  poles  (fingle 
hedge ;)  but  allowing  to  do  ten,  to  fence  forty  poles, 
there  muft  be  at  leaft  eight  loads  of  wood,  which 
cofts  4I.  making  the  whole  expenfe  for  ditching, 
fencing,  and  fitting  forty  poles,  to  be  61.  reckoning 
with  the  leaft  ;  for  fcarce  any  will  undertake  to  do  it 
for  lefs  than  3s.  6d.  per  pole,  and  then  the  forty  poles 
coft  7I. 

Whereas  with  double  ditches,  both  of  them,  with 
the  plants  included,  will  be  done  for  8d.  the  pole, 
and  the  hufbandman  get  as  good  wages  as  with  the 
fingle  ditch  (for  though  the  labour  about  them  is 
more,  yet  the  making  the  table  is  faved,)  which  cofts 
il.  6s.  8d.  and  the  hedges  being  low,  they  will  make 
better  wages  at  hedging  for  a  penny  a  pole,  than  at 
2d.  for  common  hedges,  which  comes  to  6s.  8d.  for 
hedging  forty  poles  on  both  fides.  Thus  one  load  of 
wood  will  fence  thirty  poles  at  leaft,  and  forty  hedged 
with  two  thirds  of  wood  lefs  than  in  the  other  way, 
and  coft  but  il.6s._8d.  which  makes  the  other  whole 
charge  of  fits,  ditching,  fencing,  and  wood,  but  3I. 

[At  prefint,  garden  Quick,  or  Whitethorn  raifid 
by  nurfery  gardeners  is  generally  ufid  in  fencing  new 
inclofures.  It  is  fold  at  from  7s.  to  10s.  the  thoufand. 
According  to  Mr.  Marfhall’s  account  a  gentleman  near 
I  amworth  was  the  firft  who  ventured  to  plant  garden. 
Quick  on  a  large  fcale,  and  his  fuccefs  ruined  the  bu- 
finefs  of  colle&ing  the  plants  from  woods.  Autumnal 
planting  generally _  fucceeds  beft  3  efpecially  if  the  foil 
be  light,  the  fituation  dry,  and  the  following  fpring  and 
fummer  fhould  prove  dry  alfo. 

The  methods  of  planting  Quick  are  various.  Some 
put  the  plants  into  a  broad  flat  mound ;  generally 
planting  two  rows,  ten  or  twelve  inches  apart,  and  at 
the  like  diftance  from  the  brink  of  the  trench,  by  the 
fide  of  which  they  are  planted.  T.  he  reafon  given  for 
this  mode  of  planting  is,  that  a  deep  ditch  makes  a 
high  heavy  bank,  and  this  overloads  the  roots.  There 
is  fome  truth  in  this  reafoning.  Plants  never  thrive  fo 
well  as  on  level  ground,  provided  they  are  not  in¬ 
commoded  by  Handing  water.  Yet  we  fee  that  hedges 
may  be  raifid  with  luccefs  in  front  of  a  high  bank, 
and  that  its  advantages  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
advantage  gained  by  a  deep  ditch  and  high  bank,  as 
a  defence  to  the  rifing  hedge.  Two  rows  of  oak  polls 
with  three,  or  in  fome  places  only  two  rails,  are  the 
common  guard;  and  a  fmaller  poll,  (provincially  a 
pile,)  fhould  be  nailed  to  the  rails  in  the  middle  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  polls  to  ftrengthen  the  rails,  which 
will  otherwife  eafily  be  difplaced  or  broken.  All  this  is 
done  at  an  expenfe  at  leaft  double'  that  of  a  deep  ditch 
and  banldet  on  one  fide,  and  a  high  ^>ank  and  hedo-e 
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on  the  other.  If  the  hedge  be  planted  behind  a  fla elf 
Of  fufficient  width,  and  part  of  the  mould  of  the  ditch 
be  applied  in  forming  a  banklet  on  its  outer  brink, 
the  load  incurred  by  the  remainder  is  little,  if  any  im¬ 
pediment  to  the  progrels  of  the  young  hedge.  . 

The  method  of  planting  a  Quick  hedge  in  this 
manner  rs  thus.  The  ditch  is  an  equilateral  triangle, 
each  fide  or  flope,  as  well  as  the  width  being  forty- 
nine  inches  and  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  rod.  1  he 
bank,  on  the  fence  fide  is  formed  of  the  three  firft 
fpits  of  mould  ;  a  banklet,  as  a  guard  to  the  outer 
brinfe  of  the  ditch,  of  the  fourth  fpit  and  the  point¬ 
ing  ;  which  laft  is  raifed  with  a  narrow-pointed  draining 
tool.  At  each  rod  an  oakling  may  be  laid  in  with  the 
Hawthorn  plants.  The  planting  of  thefe  is  performed 
thus.  The  firft  fpit  forms  the  bottom  or  foundation 
of  the  bank  ;  over  this  the  lecond  fpit  being  fpread 
evenly,  the  face  is  adjufted  and  the  top  levelled  ;  and 
a  line  being  ftretched  a  foot  from  the  angle  of  the 
mound,  a  narrow  trench  is  opened  behind  it,  by  chop¬ 
ping  the  fpade  down  to  the  firft  fpit,  and  drawing 
back  the  loofe  mould.  In  this  trench  the  plants  are 
fet,  from  four  to  fix  inches  apart,  nearly  upright,  and 
their  roots  bedded  in  the  fineft  of  the  mould ;  call¬ 
ing  the  third  fpit  behind  the  line  of  plants.  The 
guard  in  front  is  a  fharp  ridge  or  banklet,  formed  on 
the  oppofite  brink  of  the  ditch,  with  the  fourth  fpit 
and  the  pointing.  Behind  is  a  low  ftiff  hedge,  fet  on 
the  bank  formed  by  the  third  fpit;  the  edders  well 
beaten  down  with  a  beetle,  and  the  flakes  driven  to 
within  a  hand’s  breadth  of  the  edders ;  and  the  face 
trimmed  to  prevent  the  fpray  from  dripping  upon  the 
plants.  Laflly  the  back  of  the  bank  is  made  up  with 
a  fufficient  flope  to  fland  firmly,  and  may  be  fown 
with  Ray-grafs  and  white  Clover.  The  expenfe  of 
fuch  a  fence  as  this  was  not  quite  2S.  3d.  a  rod,  not 
5d.  a  yard'.  A  low  dead  hedge  upon  the  ridge  in 
front  will  be  a  great  additional  fecurity  to  the  Quick. 

Quick  hedges  are  raifed  in  Norfolk  without  poll 
or  rail  at  lei's  than  two-pence  halfpenny  a  yard  ;  whilft 
In  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  two  rows  of 
polls  and  rails  are  in  common  ufe,  8d.  to  is.  a  yard 
is  the  ufual  expenfe.  But  their  mode  of  planting  is 
bad,  for  they  lay  in  the  Quickfets  near  the  top  of 
the  bank,  with  their  heads  pointing  into  the  ditch, 
and  the  -rains  wafhing  away  the  bank,  the  fets  are  often 
found  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  k. 

The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  planted  one  row  of  Quick  at 
a  foot  from  fet  to  fet,  and  making  his  ditch,  laid  the 
earth  which  came  out  of  it  to  form  a  bank  on  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  Quick.  In  the  common  method, 
the  bank  is  made  on  the  Quick  fide  above  it.  Rea- 
fons  are  not  wanting  to  induce  a  preference  of  this 
method.  The  plants  grow  only  in  the  furface  earth, 
uncovered  from  the  atmofphere,  which  muft  be  a  great 
advantage  ;  whereas  in  the  ufual  way  of  planting,  that 
earth  which  is  always  the  bell,  is  loaded  with  a  thick 
covering,  obliquely,  of  the  earth  out  of  the  ditch.  If 
the  roots  fhoot  in  the  bell  foil,  they  will  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  influence  of  the  air,  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  they  cannot  have  fo  large  a  fpace  of  that 
earth,  as  if  fet  upon  a  flat.  The  way  to  have  a  Quick 
thrive  in  the  beft  manner  poffible,  is  to  fet  it  on  the 
furface,  without  any  ditch  or  trench,  that  cuts  off  half 
its  pafture.  But  jf  a  ditch  be  neceffary,  the  next  beft 
way  muft  ftiil  be  to  keep  it  on  the  flat  furface ;  and 
the  worft  way  to  cover  up  that  furface,  by  loading  it 
with  dead  earth  out  of  a  trench. 

The  fences,  with  a  double  poll  and  rail,  one  on  the 
outfide  of  the  bank,  the  other  on  the  outfide  of  the 
Quick  are  very  expenfive,  and  together  with  the  ditch 
and  bank,  altogether  occupy  a  fpace,  which  on  good 
land  is  enormous.  It  feldom  happens  that  a  poll  and 
rail  is  neceflary  on  the  bank  fide  ;  commonly  a  few 
thorns  laid  againft  the  bank  are  a  fufficient  fence ;  and 
on  the  other  fide,  if  the  land  be  kept  in  tillage,  no 
guard  is  wanted,  as  the  cropping  of  the  Quickfets 
in  the  autumn  does  them  little  injury  for  the  two 
firft  years,  after  which  they  fliould  be  cut  off  t  and 

1  Midland  Counties,  1.  84.  Sc  2.  295, 

*  Norfolk,  1.  102. 
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after  this,  broufing  in  the  autumn  does  little  injury  j 
but  in  the  fpring  it  fhould  be  carefully  guarded  againft, 
by  fome  temporary  fence  '. 

This  cheap  mode  of  fencing  might  perhaps  fuffice, 
if  the  landlord  had  an  agent  in  whom  he  could  con¬ 
fide,  always  on  the  fpot,  or  if  the  tenant  were  to  make 
and  keep  up  the  fences.  But  unlefs  horfes,  cattle  and 
fheep  are  effectually  kept  from  the  Quick,  the  expenfe 
of  planting  will  be  in  a  manner  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
is  feen  by  fatal  experience  that  tenants  will  not  attend 
to  the  prefervation  of  Quick,  although  a  good  live 
fence  is  fo  much  to  their  advantage. 

In  poor  fandy  foils,  where  the  growth  of  Quick'- 
hedges  is  flow,  where  they  are  liable  to  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  fheep,  and  where,  by  reafon  of  the  loofenefs 
of  the  foil,  the  ditch  is  little  or  no  defence,  Bram¬ 
bles  have  been  recommended  to  raife  Quick  hedges  in 
the  fhorteft  time,  and  at  the  lead  expenfe.  Mr.  Le 
Blanc  informs  us,  that  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  Bram¬ 
bles  for  this  purpofe  firft  ftruck  him,  by  obferving 
feveral  inclofures  made  in  a  blowing  fand,  on  each 
fide  of  a  narrow  field-road,  along  which  a  large  flock 
of  fheep  was  frequently  driven  :  on  one  fide  of  the 
road  the  bank  was  planted  with  Brambles  mixed  with 
the  White-thorn,  and  a  dead  hedge  placed  on  the 
top ;  this  has  never  fince  been  renewed,  and  the  fence 
became  a  tolerably  good  one.  The  Bramble,  which 
is  a  very  fall  grower,  not  only  defends  the  young. 
Quick  from  the  fheep,  but  likewife  by  twilling  rtfelf 
through  the  dead  hedge  ftrengthens  it,  and  prevents  it 
from  being  broken  down  or  carried  off.  On  the  other 
fide  of  the  road,  the  bank  was  planted  at  the  fame 
time,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  but  with  White-thorn 
only.  The  dead  hedge  has  been  renewed  feveral 
times,  and  there  is  no  probability  that  the  Quick  will 
ever  make  a  fence.  From  this  hint  Mr.  Le  Blanc 
made  an  improvement,  by  planting  two  rows  on  the 
bank  ;  the  lower  one  of  Bramble  only,  the  upper  one 
of  White-thorn  only.  He  tried  this  method  in  1781 
and  the  following  year,  and  both  fences  in  feptember 
1784  were  much  more  promifing  than  he  could  have 
expefled  them  to  be,  if  planted  with  White-thorn 
only  m. 

Quick  does  well  on  good  ftrong  land ;  but  ori  dry, 
gravelly  or  poor  foils  it  feldom  prolpers.  The  reafons 
of  this  arc,  firft,  that  the  fets  are  put  too  low  or  flat 
on  the  furface,  whence  their  roots  only  occupy  a  little 
depth  of  the  foil.  Secondly,  when  fet  higher,  they 
are  generally  too  near  the  flope  of  the  bank ;  hence 
they  do  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  rain.  To  re¬ 
medy  thefe  inconveniences,  two  lines  may  be  marked 
out,  twelve  feet  from  each  other ;  from  three  feet 
within  each  line  the  upper  part  of  the  foil  is  to  be 
taken,  and  call  into  the  centre  of  the  fpace,  fo  as  to 
form  a  flat  bed,  three  feet  broad,  in  the  middle  of 
which  the  Quicks  are  to  be  planted;  the  remaining 
eighteen  inches  on  each  fide  is  to  be  filled  up  with 
earth,  gravel  or  fand,  taken  out  of  the  ditches ;  this 
extends  the  bed  to  five  feet,  allowing  fix  inches  for 
the  flope  of  the  bank  :  the  Quicks  planted  in  this 
body  of  foil,  will  find  fufficient  nourilhment,  before 
the  tap-root  reaches  the  barren  gravel  below,  and  the 
earth  thus  placed,  (efpecially  if  the  bed  be  laid  con¬ 
cave,  or  doping  a  little  to  the  middle,)  will  retain 
fufficient  moifture  to  nourifh  the  plants,  and  they  will 
foon  form  a  fence.  By  raifing  the  bank  on  each  fide 
at  pleafure,  the  plants  may  be  defended  from  fharp 
winds,  or  the  fea-air.  The  fpace  required  for  fuch  a 
fence  is  no  great  objedt  on  low-priced  land,  and  a  good 
thriving  hedge  is  an  ample  compenfation n. 

On  fuch  dry  foils,  Furze,  called  alfo  Gorfe  and 
Whins,  is  eafily  propagated  from  feed,  grows  faft,  and 
when  fown  in  a  triple  row,  makes  a  very  formidable 
lence  ;  but  it  is  liable  to  be  completely  cut  down  by  a 
fevere  winter.  No  dependance  therefore  can  be  placed 
on  it,  except  as  a  temporary  defence,  during  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  White-thorn  °. 

Nurfing  young  Quick  hedges,  by  proper  training 
and  weeding,  is  too  much  negledted.  The  luxuriant 
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fkje-fhoo'ts  ought  to  be  taken  off,  and  thereby  the  up¬ 
right  growth  of  the  plant  promoted,  by  training  it  to 
a  fingle  ftem-. 

One  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  of  rearing 
every  plant  with  a  degree  of  certainty  ;  the  tops  being 
in  this  operation  attended  to  as  well  as  the  Items : 
thofe  of  the  ftronger  plants  being  leffened,  to  give  head- 
room  to  the  weaker.  Another  great  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  on  a  fheep-farnrq  is  that  of  getting  the  young 
plants  out  of  harm’s  way.  Sheep  are  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies  to  young  Quick  ;  and  every  expedient  to  guard 
againft  them  deferves  a  trial.  Strong  plants,  judici- 
oufly  placed,  and  trained  in  this  manner,  may,  with  a 
degree  of  certainty,  be  got  out  of  the  reach  of  fheep 
in  three  or  four  years.  The  pruning  fhould  be  done 
in  winter  or  fpring,  whilft  the  fap  is  down  p. 

Young  Quick  hedges  fhould  be  kept  conftantly 
clean  from  weeds ;  and,  if  foul,  fhould  be  hoed  and 
Weeded  by  hand  twice  in  the  year.  If  the  weeds  are 
numerous  and  ftrong,  fo  as  to  outgrow  the  iboots, 
thefe  are  drawn  up  weak  and  are  much  injured.  Root 
or  perennial  hedge-weeds  fhould  be  carefully  eradi¬ 
cated,  as  the  common  creeping  Thiftle  (Carduus  ar- 
Venfis,)  Docks,  Nettles,  Bindweeds  (Convolvulus  fe- 
pium  and  arvenfis,)  Fern:  in  moift  fituations,  the 
Meadow-fweet,  Willow-herbs,  &c.  but  efpecially  the 
Perficarias,  which  are  almoft  certain  fuffocation  to 
weak  plants,  the  firft  and  fecond  years,  if  not  repeat¬ 
edly  removed  by  hand.  Grades  in  general  may  be 
deftroyed  by  the  hoe ;  but  fcarcely  any  art  can  free 
young  hedge  plants  from  Quick-grafs  or  Couch ;  which 
ought  therefore,  at  almoft  any  coft  to  be  deftroyed 
before  the  Quick  is  planted.  Cleavers  (Galium  Apa- 
rine,  provincially  Hairoff)  and  other  climbing  plants, 
are  a  burden  to  the  taller  more  upright  fhoots.  Bien¬ 
nial  and  annual  weeds,  fuch  as  all  the  Thiftles,  except 
that  mentioned  above,  Sowthiftles,  the  Hawkweeds 
(provincially  Goulds,)  Cow-weed,  and  feveral  other 
•umbelliferous  plants  (provincially  Keckfies,)  Charlock, 
feveral  of  the  wild  Vetches,  and  a  variety  of  fmall 
weeds,  which  rob  the  plants  of  their  nouriihment, 
ought  to  be  cut  off  with  the  hoe,  fo  often  as  they  rife, 
or  at  leaft  before  they  come  to  feed L  Great  care  is 
requifite  in  weeding  young  hedge-fhoots.  They  are 
very  brittle,  and  roughnels  in  handling  is  liable  to 
break  them  off  at  the  ftub.  They  ought  not  to  be 
pulled  afide,  nor  weeded  over-hand ;  but  the  weeds 
fhould  be  drawn  out  at  the  bottom,  by  putting  the 
hand,  or  the  fingers  in  neatly  between  the  ftubs r. 

For  farther  particulars  on  this  fubjebt  fee  Mr.  Mar- 
fhall  on  planting,  and  our  articles  Crataegus,  Fences 
FIedges. 

Quicken  Tree.  See  Sorbus  aucuparia. 

Quill-wort.  See  1/oetes. 

Quinaria  Lansium  of  Loureiro,  is  the  fame  with  Cookia 
pundiata  of  Sonnerat.  See  Retz.  obf.  6.  29. 

Quince  Tree.  See  Pyrus  Cydonia. 

QUINCH AMALA.  ( The  vernacular  American  name. ) 
Lin. /pec.  ed.  mild.  1217.  Quinchamalium.  Ju/T 
gen.  75.  _  M 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Elaagni ,  Juff. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  inferior,  five-toothed.  Cor .  tubular,  fimerior 

Anth,  feffile.  Seed  one.  * 


SPECIES. 

1.  Quinchamala  chilenfis. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  JVilld.  1217. 
Quinchamali.  Lamarck ,  encycl.  t.  142. 
QAini  folio.  Eeuill.  peruv.  t.  44. 


description,  &c. 

It  has  the  habit  of  Thefium.  Leaves  altermfte, 

linear,  acute,  quite  entire.  Flowers  corymbed. _ 

Native  of  Chili  *. 


Qu  1 NG A M BO.  See  Hibi/cus. 
Quinquefolium.  See  Cleome, 
inquina.  'See  Cinchona. 


Com  arum,  Potentilla. 


p  Mar  (hall,  York.  1.210. 
1  Id.  ib,  2.  367. 
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QUISQUALlS; 

Lin.  gen.  n.  539*  Reich,  n.  587.  Schreb.  ft.  739, 

7#  78* 

ClafT.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  VeprecuLe.  Thymelaa,  Juff. 
generic  Character. 

Cal.  Perianth  filiform,  very  long,  tubular,  with  a  five- 
cleft  patulous  mouth,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  jaws  of  the  calyx, 
feffile,  oblong,  blunt,  fpreading,  larger  than  the  border 
of  the  calyx. 

St  am.  Filaments  ten,  briftle-fhaped,  inferted  into  the 
jaws  of  the  calyx,  five  of  them  lower.  Anthers  in 
the  jaws  of  the  calyx. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the  _fta- 
mens.  Stigma  obtufe,  wider. 

Per.  Drape  dry,  five-cornered. 

Seed.  Nut  round  ifh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft,  filiform.  Pet.  five.  Drupe  five-cor¬ 
nered. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Quifqualis  indica. 

Lin. /pec.  556.  Reich.  2.  28 3.  Burm.  hid.  t.  35. 

f.  2.  &  t.  28.  f.  2.  Lour,  cochinch.  272.  336. 
Rumph.  amb.  5.  71.  t.  38. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Branches  round,  pubefcent.  Leaves  oppofite,  pe- 
doled,  cordate  or  ovate,  quite  entire.  Stipules  none. 
Spikes  terminating  and  axillary  peduncled,  with  ovate- 
oblong  oppofite  brabtes,  and  oppofite  flowers,  the  fize 
of  thofe  of  Daphne,  with  the  calyx  filiform,  pubefcent 
on  the  outfide  *. 

Loureiro  defcribes  it  as  a  large  unarmed  fhrub,  with 
a  thick,  almoft  upright  ftem,  and  climbing  branches  : 
the  flowers  white  tinged  with  red,  in  terminating  co¬ 
rymbs.  Drupe  oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
acutely  five-cornered,  an  inch  long. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China  and  Cochinchina. 
It  differs  according  to  feafon  and  fituation,  but  thefe 
varieties  make  one  fpecies. 

Quivisia  of  Juffieu,  i$  the  fame  genus  as  Quivifia  of 
Cavanilles ;  and  is  taken  up  by  Gtnelin  under  the  name 
of  Gilibertia u. 


R. 


RAcoma.  See  Trianthema. 

Racoubea.  See  Homalium. 

Radermachia.  See  Artocarpus . 

Radicula.  See  Si/ymbrium. 

Radiol  a.  Linum.  ] 

Radish.  See  Raphanus. 

- ,  Horse.  See  Cochlearia. 

■ - ,  Water.  See  Si/ymbrium , 

[Radix  Cava.  See  Fumaria. 

- —  Id^ia.  See  Arbutus. 

- in  Malacca.  See  Thalia. 

— - Mustelze.  See  Ophioxylum . 

-  *  toxic  aria.  See  Crinum. 

■  vesicatoria.  See  P lumbago. 

Ragged  Robin.  See  Lychnis. 

Ragwort.  See  Senecio. 

RAJANIA.  (b’o  named  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of  cur 
celebrated  naturalifi  John  Ray.  Plumier  had  given  this 
genus  the  barbarous  name  0/  Jan-Raia ;  Linneus  could 
not  properly  name  it  Raia,  becau/e  that  appellation  was 
already  preoccupied  by  a  genus  of  Amphibia  j  he  therefore 
altered  it  as  above.) 

1  Linn.  fpec. 

“  Dryaadep  in  Linn,  tranf.  234. 

Un. 
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j 'Lin.gen.il.  1,121.  Reich,  n.  122.6.  Schreb.n,  1 5 2 9 • 

-  Gxrtn.  t.  14.  fuff.  43. 

Clafl!  22.  6.  Dioecia  Hexandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Sarmentace<c.  Afparagi,  Juff 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  fix-parted,  bell-fhaped :  leaflets  oblong, 
acuminate,  more  ipreading  above. 

Cor.  none.  .  » 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  briftle-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx.  Anthers  fimple. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fix-parted,  bell-fhaped,  placed 
on  the  germ,  permanent,  fhrivelling. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  comprefied,  one  fide  augmented 
with  a  prominent  rim,  three-celled,  Gartn.  htyles 
three,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Stigmas  blunt. 

Per.  Capfule  membranaceous,  three-celled,  valvelefs, 
crowned  with  the  calyx  :  two  of  the  cells  barren,  al- 
moft  obliterated,  winglefs ;  the  third  fertile,  compref- 
fed,  produced  into  a  very  large,  half-ovate,  membra¬ 
naceous  wing. 

Seed  fingle,  fubelliptic,  comprefied. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  fix-parted.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Styles  three.  Germ  inferior,  three-celled,  with 
two  of  the  cells  obliterated.  Seed  one,  with  one 
wing. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rajania  haftata. 

Lin.fpec.  1461.  Reich.  4.  259.  hort.  cliff.  458. 

Jan  Raia  fcandens,  folio  oblongo  anguflo  auriculato. 
Plum.  gen.  33. 

Bryonia  f'rudtu  alato,  fol.  auriculatis.  Plum.  amer.  84. 

t.  98.  fil.  t.  178. 

Leaves  haftate-cordate. 

2.  Rajania  cordata. 

Lin.fpec.  1461.  fyfi.  888.  Reich.  4.  259.  Gartn. 
fruft.  1.  J2. 

.  Jan  Raia  fcandens,  folio  tamni.  Plum. gen.  33.  ic.  155. 

/•  1. 

Leaves  cordate  Jeven-nerved. 

3.  Rajania  anguftifolia. 

Swartz  prodr.  59.  defer.  639. 

Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  bafe . 

4.  Rajania  ovata. 

Swartz  prodr.  59.  defer.  638. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate  three-nerved. 

5.  Rajania  quinquefolia. 

Lin.fpec.  1462.  Reich.  4.  259. 

Jan  Raia  fcandens  quinquefolia.  Plum.  gen.  33.  ic. 

1 55’ f’ 

Leaves  in  fives  ovate-oblong. 

6.  Rajania  quinata. 

Lin.fyft.  888.  Thunb.jap.  148. 

Leaves  quinate ,  leaflets  emarginate ,  flowers  umbelled 
axillary. 

7.  Rajania  hexaphylla. 

Lin.fyft.  888.  Thunb.jap.  149. 

Leaves  ferrate,  leaflets  oblong  acute ,  flowers  in  racemes. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Thefe  are  climbing  plants,  by  means  of  the  ftem 
twilling  towards  the  left.  ■  The  root  is  tuberous ;  and 
■  the  flowers  In  axillary  fpikes  or  racemes.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

1.  Native  of  Domingo. 

2.  Leaves  oblong,  acuminate,  netted.  Flowers  in 
racemes x.  Capfule  like  parchment,  of  a  filky-tawny 
colour  j  the  furfaqe  of  the  wing,  from  the  place  of 
the  feed,  radiately  ftriated.  Seed  fmooth,  fhining,  of 
a  deep  cheftnut  colour,  faftened  to  the  anterior  angle 
,of  the  cell,  below  the  rife  of  the  flower  Y. — Native  of 
South  America. 

*3.  Stem  filiform,  twining,  loofe,  round,  fubdivided, 
fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  about  a  fpan  in  length,  en¬ 
tire,  three-nerved,  veined,  fmooth.  Petioles  twilled 
in  the  fame  direction  with  the  ftem,  fmooth,  red. 
Racemes  filiform,  in  pairs,  the  length  of  the  leaves, 

t  *  Linn.  fpec.  1  Giertner. 
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pendulous,  rniiny-flowered ;  flowers  polygamous,  vefj? 
fmall,  fiibfeflile,  red  :  pedicels  alternate,  directed  one 
way,  five  or  fix-flowpred.  Bradles  very  minute,  acute, 
blood-red,  under  the  flowers.  Segments  of  the  calyx, 
ill  both  flowers,  from  upright  fpreading,  blunt.  An¬ 
thers  in  the  male  fubfeflile,  lrnall,  placed  in  thfee  rows 
fo  as  to  form  a  triangle.  The  hermaphrodite  flowers 
have  fix  filaments  with  fertile  anthers ;  a  three-cor¬ 
nered  oblique  germ,  without  any  ftyle,  but  with  three 
minute  ftigmas.  It  flowers  in  may,  and  feeds  in  june. 
It  is  an  annual,  and  is  found  in  the  drieft  coppices  of 
Hifpaniola,  on  the  weftern  fide,  climbing  up  the  tall 
trees. 

4.  Stem  frutefeent,  filiform,  fubdivided  :  branches: 
filiform,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves  fomewhat  remote,  en¬ 
tire,  veined,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Petioles  often  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  round,  fmooth.  Racemes  axil¬ 
lary,  feveral,  longer  than  the  leaves,  filiform,  fub- 
flexuofe,  many-flowered.  Flowers  dioecous :  the  males 
in  compound  racemes,  with  alternate  racemelets ;  the 
females  in  fimple  racemes,  with  the  flowers  moftly  di- 
redled  one  way,  and  pedioelled.  Calyxes  very  minute  ; 
in  the  males  yellowifh  green ;  in  the  females  reddilh. 
Native  of  Domingo,  in  the  mountain  coppices2. 

5.  Leaves  at  each  joint  five,  ovate-lanceolate, 
bluntifh,  petioled.  Racemes  from  the  middle  of  the 
internodes,  but  not  from  the  axils. —  Native  of  Ame¬ 
rica  a. 

6.  Stem  round,  afh-coloured,  fmooth,  branched. 
Leaves  from  the  axils  ieveral,  petioled,  quinate,  fmooth. 
Leaflets  umbelled,  petioled,  ovate,  emarginate  with  a 
point,  entire,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length. 
Common  petioles  filiform,  fmooth,  two  inches  long 
and  more  ;  partial  ones  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  from  the  fame  bud  with  the  leaves,  petioled, 
umbelled.  Peduncles  filiform,  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles.  Pedicels  capillary,  half .  an  inch  long.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  R.  pentaphylla  in  having  quinate,  petioled 
and  petioluled  leaves,  and  umbelled,  axillary  flowers — 
from  R.  hexaphylla,  in  having  emarginate  leaves  and 
umbelled  flowers. — Native  of  Japan. 

7.  Stem  round,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate, 
fmooth.  Leaflets  umbelled,  petioled,  entire,  veined, 
pale  underneath,  two  inches  long.  Petioles  round, 
thickened  at  the  bafe  and  top,  bent,  a  hand  in  length  : 
petiolules  filiform,  patulous,  half  an  inch  long.  Flowers 
fnow-white.  It  differs  from  R.  quinata  in  having  for 
the  moft  part  fix  leaflets,  which  are  acute,  netted- 
veined  underneath,  and  larger ;  and  the  flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes  fnow-white. — Native  of  Japan b. 

Rameum.  See  Urtica. 

Ramontchi.  See  Flacourt-ia. ] 

Rampions.  See  Campanula ,  Jaflone , 

Ramsons.  See  Allium.  .  .  , 

[Ran/e  Morsus.  See  Hydrocharis . 

Randalia.  See  Eriocaulon. 

Randia.  See  Gardenia. 

Ranunculo  Affinis.  See  Hydrccotyle. 

Ranunculoides.  See  Ranunculus. 

Ranunculo-Platycarpos.  See  Grielum .] 

RANUNCULUS  ( of  Pliny.  Diminutive  from  Rana,  * 
frog  .*  fome  of  the  fpecies  growing  in  watery  places,  ft  e- 
quented  by  thofe  animals. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  699.  Reich,  n.  757.  Schreb.  n.  953. 
Tourn.  t.  149.  a.  c.  Juff.  233.  Gaertn.  t.  74. 
Ficaria.  Dill.  gen.  5.  Hudf.  angl.  244.  Ra¬ 
nunculoides.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1 7 1 9* 

Claff.  13.  7.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Multiflliquee .  Lin.  Ranunuilaceue.  JulL 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  co¬ 
loured  a  little,  deciduous. 

C8r.  Petals  five,  blunt,  Aiming,  with  fmall  claws.. 

Neftary  a  little  cavity  juft  above  the  claw,  in  each 
petal. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  fliorter  by  half  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  upright,  oblong,  blunt,  twin. 

Pist.  Germs  numerous,  collected  into  a  head.  Styles 
none.  Stigmas  reflex,  very  fmall. 

z  Swartz.  a.  Linn.  fpcc.  Thunberg. 

Per. 
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Per.  none.  Receptacle  connecting  the  feeds  by  very  mi¬ 
nute  peduncles. 

Seeds  very  many,  irregular,  varying  in  figure,  naked, 
with  a  reflex  point. 

Obs.  The  effence  of  the  genus  confifts  in  the  n  eft  ary. 
The  other  parts  of  fructification  are  always 
inconftant.  Hence  before  the  ne  diary  was  ob- 
ferved ,  the  great  con fufi on  in  this  genus.  This 
nectary  is  in  fome  fpecies  a  naked  pore  ■,  in 
others  encamp affed  by -a  cylindrical  border  ;  and 
in  others  again ,  clofed  by  an  emarginate  fcale. 

In  R.  Ficaria  the  calyx  is  three-leaved ,  and  the 
petals  more  than  five.  R.  hederaceus  has  only 
five  fiamens.  R.  falcatus  has  an  enfiform  tail 
to  the  feeds,  and  the  calyx  appendicled  at  the 
bafe.  R.  fceleratus  has  an  awl-fhaped  recep¬ 
tacle,  and  the  fruit  in  a  fpike.  In  fome  fpecies 
the  feeds  are  roundifh,  in  others  depreffed , 
fometimes  they  are  befet  with  prickles  like  a 
hedge-hog,  and  fometimes  they  are  but  few  in 
number. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five  (to  eight)  with  a  honied 
pore  at  the  claw.  Seeds  naked. 

*  SPECIES. 

*  With  fimple  leaves. 

[i.  Ranunculus  Flammula.  Leffer  Spear-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  772.  fyft.  515.  Reich.  1.  653.  Willd. 
1307.  hort.  cliff'.  11Z.fi.fuec.  n.  494.  lapp.  n.  235. 
Hudf.  angl.  239.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  504.  Smith, 
brit.  587.  engl .  bot.  t.  387.  Lightf.  fcot.  288. 
Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  37.  Relh.  cant.  n.  400.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  489.  Abbot,  bedf.  120.  FI.  dan.  /.  5 75. 
Hall.helv.  n.  1182.  Pollich  pal.  n.  527.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  6 82.  Neck,  gallob.  238.  Krock.  filef. 

n.  8 69.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  730.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1443.  Desfont.  atlant.  4 35.  Bulliard.  herb. 

U  T5; 

R.longifolius  paluftris  minor.  Bauh.pin.  180.  Mor. 

hifi.f.  4.  t.  19.fi  34.  Tournef.  infi.  292. 

R.  flammeus  minor.  Ger.  814.  2.  emac.  961.  2. 
Radi  hift.  587.  fyn.  250. 

R.  paluftris  flammeus  minor  f.  anguftifolius.  Park, 
theat.  1215.  2. 

Flammula  Ranunculus.  Bod.  pempt.  432.  1. 

(3.  R.  flammeus  ferratus.  Ger.  814.  3.  emac.  962.  3. 
Park,  theat.  1215.  3.  Mor.fi  35. 

Small  Spearwort.  Petiv.  herb.  brit.  t.  39.fi  6. 
R.longifolius,  aliis  Flammula.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  864.  3. 
Flammula  Ranunculus  fol.  ferrato.  Bod.  pempt. 
432.  2. 

y.  R.  flammeus,  latiori  plantaginis  folio,  marginibus 
pilofis.  Bill,  in  Raii  fyn.  1 51 .  Pluk.  aim.  312. 

L  R.  reptans.  Lin.  f pec.  773.  fl.fuec.  tv.  495.  lapp. 
n.  136.  t.  3.  f.  5.  With.  505.  Lightf.  289. 
Bickf.  hort.fuc.  6.  10.  FI.  dan.  t.  108.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  870.  ■  Hall.  helv.  n .  1183.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  731. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  bluntifh  petioled,  fiem  declined. 

2.  Ranunculus  Lingua.  Great  Spear-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  773.  fyft.  515.  Reich.  1.  653.  Willd. 
1308.  mant.  407., hort.  cliff.  iiS.fl.fuec.n.4.93. 
Hudf.  angl.  240.  Wither,  arr.  cd.  3.  504.  Smith, 
brit.  588.  engl.  bot.  t.  100.  Lightf.  fcot.  287. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  401.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  490.  Abbot, 
bedf.  120.  FI.  dan.  t.  755.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1181! 
Scop.  cam.  n.  683.  Neck,  gallob.  278.  Pollich 
pa'l.n.  528.  Krock.  filef  n.  871.  Pillars  dauph. 
3.  732.  Allien. pedem.  n.  1442. 

R.  longifolius  paluftris  major.  Bauh.pin.  180.  Tournef. 

inft.  292.  Mor.  hift.fi.  y.t.  29./.  33. 

•R"  flammeus  major.  Ger.  814.  1.  emac.  961.  1.  Raii 
hift.  587.  fyn.  250.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  39.fi  5.  m 
R.  paluftris  flammeus  major.  Park,  theat.  1215.  r- 
R.  folio  longo  maximus.  Lingua  Plinii.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
864.  3. 

R.  lanceolatus  major.  Tabern.  ic.  48. 

Lingua  Plinii.  Balech.  hift.  1037. 

Leaves  lanceolate  acuminate,  ft  era  erect  many -flowered. 

3.  Ranunculus  nodi  floras. 

Lin.  fpec.  77 3.  Reich.  1.  65 4.  Willd.  1308,  hort. 
cliff.  228.  Balib.  par.  164. 
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R.  parifienfis  pumilus,  plantaginelke  folio.  Pet. 
gaz.  40.  t.  25.  /.  4.  Paill.  apt.  par.  1719.  52. 
t.  4*  fi.  4*  t 

1 3 .  R.  ficulus,  folio  rotundo  vix  ferrato.  Pet.  gaz.  39. 
t.  24.  fi  9.7 

Leaves  ovate  petioled,  flowers  fefftle. ] 

4.  Ranunculus  gramineus.  Grafify  Crowfoot. 

Lin.fpec.  773.  fyft.  515.  Reich.  1.  654.  Willd. 
1309.  hort.  cliff..  228.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  505. 
Smith ,  brit.  588.  Krock.  filef.  n.  872.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  7 32.  Ger.  prov.  384. 3.  Sauv.monfp. 
75.  Curt,  magaz.  164.  Bulliard,  fr.  123. 

R.  gramineo  folio,  bulbofus.  Bauh.pin.  1 8 1.  Raii 
hift.  588. 

R.  anguftifolius  bulbofus.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  8501 
R.  gramineus.  Park,  par  ad.  218.  t.  111.fi  1. 

R.  phoeniceus  Myconi.  Balech.  hift.  10 36. 
f 3 .  R.  montanus,  gramineo  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  180. 
y.  R.  mont.  fol.  gramin.  multiplex.  Bauh.  pin.  181. 
Park,  par  ad.  t.  m.f.  1. 

Leaves  linear -lanceolate  many -nerved feffile ,  fiem  upright 
few -flowered  very  fmooth. 

[5.  Ranunculus  pyremeus.  Pyrenean  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  fyft.  51 5.  Reich.  1.  655.  Willd.  1309.  mant. 
248.  Ger.  prov .  384.  4.  Jacqu.  mife.  1.  154. 
t.  iZ.fi  1.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1180.  Pillars  dauph. 
3 ■  732.  ~ 

R.  plantagineus.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1445.  t.  q6.fi.  1. 

R.  alpinus  pumilus,  gramineo  folio,  flore  albo.  Tournef . 

inft.  292.  .  ' 

R.  pumilus  gramin.  fifths.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  850. 

R.  gramineus.  Tabern.  ic.  51. 

Leaves  linear  undivided,  ft  an  upright  ftriated  fubbi - 
florous. 

6.  Ranunculus  parnaffifolius.  Parnajfia-leaved  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  fpec.  774.  Reich.  1.  655.  Willd.  1310. 
Gouan,  illuftr.  34.  Hall.  helv.  n.  117  9.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  733.  Curt,  magaz.  386. 

R.  montanus  graminis  parnafli  rolio.  Tournef.  inft.  286. 
Leaves  fubovate  nerved  marked  with  lines  quite  entire 
petioled,  flowers  umbelledf 

7.  Ranunculus  amplexicauiis.  Embracing-leaved  Crow¬ 

foot. 

Lin.  fpec.  774.  fyft.  515.  Reich.  2.  655.  Willd. 

13 1 1.  hort.  cliff.  119.  Sauv.monfp.q6.  Kniph . 
cent.  1.  n.  66.  Curt,  magaz.  266. 

R.  montanus  folio  plantaginis.  Bauh.  pin.  180.  Raii 
hift.  588.  Mor.  hift.  2.444./.  4*  t.  30.fi  36. 

R.  folio  plantaginis.  Ger.  emac.  963.  f.  2.  Park . 

theat.  334.  n.  3.  Mor.  hift.f.  4.  t.  30.fi  36. 

R.  dulcis,  fol.  latis  rapiftri  perfoiiatis,  floribus  albis. 
Mentz.  pug.  t.  8 .fi.  8. 

R.  pyrenaeus  flore  albo.  Cluf.  cur.  app.  alt.  ic.  4. 
Leaves  ovate  acuminate  embracing ,  fiem  many -flowered, 
roots  in  bundles. 

8.  Ranunculus  buliatus.  Portugal  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  fpec.  774.  Reich.  1.  656.  Willd.  1311.  hort. 

cliff.  229.  Besfont.  atlant.  435. 

R.  latifolius  buliatus,  afphodeli  radice.  Bauh.  pin. 
18 1. 

R.  lufitanicus.  Tabern.  ic.  50.  Bod.  pempt.  429. 

Balech.  hift.  1033.  Ger.  809.  12.  emac.  955.  11. 
R.  grumofa  radice.  1.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  238.  Raii 
hift.  591. 

R.  lufit.  autumnalis  fimplex.  Park,  theat.  332. 
fi  \3-  . 

fh  R.  latifolius  buliatus  autumn,  flore  pleno  &  prolifero. 
Mor.  hift.  2.  iyq.fi  4.  /.  31.fi  49,  50,  51. 

R.  lufit.  fol.  fubrotundo,  parvo  flore.-  Tournef.  inft . 
28  6. 

R.  grumofa  radice  2.  'Cluf.  hift.  238. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate,  fcape  naked  one-flowered. 

9.  Ranunculus  Ficaria.  Pilewort  or  Leffer  Celandine. 

Lin.  fpec.  774.  fyft.  515.  Reich.  1.  656.  Willd. 

1312.  Fl.fuec.  n.  496.  hort.  cliff.  228.  mat. 
med.  1 41.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  503.  Smith,  brit. 
589.  engl.  bot.  t.,  584.  Lightf.  fcot.  289.  Curt, 
lond.  1.  t.  39.  Relh.  cant.  n.  402.  Sibth.  oxen, 
n.  491.  Abbot,  bedf.  121.  FI.  dan.  t.  499. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  684*  Pollich  pal.  n.  $19.  Crantz. 
auftr.  120.  Neck,  gallob.  237.  Krock.  filef 
n.  873.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  730.  •  AUion.  pedem. 

. :  .  ‘  n.  1446. 
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n.  1446.  Hesfont.  atlant.  436.  Ludtv.  edl.  t.  52. 
Knipb.  cent.  1.  n.  7 3.  Regnault ,  hot.  FI.  ruft. 
t.  11.  Berg.  phyt.  43.  Bulliard.  herb.  43. 

R.  vernus  rotundifolius,  major,  minor  &  maculatus. 
Toiirnef.  inft.  286. 

R.  rotundifolius  Afphodeli  radice.  Mor.  hi-fi.  J.  4. 
t.  30.fi  45. 

Ficaria.  Brunfi.  herb.  1.  215*  Hall.  helv,  n.  1160. 

Blackw.  t.  51. 

F.  verna.  Hudfi.  'angl.  244. 

Chelidonium  minus.  Hod.  pempt.  49.  Matth.  631. 
Lob.  ic .  593.  Fuchfi.  hifit.  867.  Ger.  669.  emac. 
816.  Park,  theat.  617.  3.  Rail  hift.  SI 9-  fi)'n- 
246.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  38./.  1.  Befi.  eyft.  ord.  9. 

t.i.f.i. 

Chelidonia  rotundifolia  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  309. 
Scrophularia  minor  f.  Chelidonium  minus  vulgo  dic¬ 
tum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  468. 

p.  Ch.  rotundif.  major.  Bauh.  pin.  209.  prodr.  137. 
Leaves  cordate  angular  petioled ,  petals  numerous. 

10.  Ranunculus  plantaginifolius.  Plantain-leaved  Crow¬ 

foot. 

Lin.Jyfi.  515.  Murr.  in  comm.  gott.  1777.  p.  39. 
t.  2. 

R.  ruthenicus.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  19.  t.  31. 

R.  falfuginofus.  Willd.  fipec.  13 11. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate ,  either  entire  or  three-toothed  at  the 

tip. 

11.  Ranunculus  Thora.  Kidney-leaved  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  fipec.  775.  fiyfi.  516.  Reich.  1.  656.  Willd. 
1312.  Scop.  cam.  n.  685.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1178. 
Jacqu.  vind.  249.  obfi.  1.  25.  t.  13.  Jacqu. 

aufir.  5.  21.  t.  442.  Knock.  Jilefi.  874.  Pillars 

dauph.  3.  729.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1447. 

R.  Pthora.  Crantz.  aufir.  119.  n.  17. 

Thora  valdenfis,  JDodon.  purg.  322.  Ger.  816. 
emac.  966.  Rail,  hifi .  591.  Mor.  hift.fi.  4.  t.  31. 

f  59* 

T.  major.  Camer.  epit.  825  :  &  minor.  826. 
Pthora  valdenfium.  Lob.  ic.  604.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  239. 
Halech.  hift.  17 35. 

Aconitum  pardalianches  1,  f.  Thora  major.  Bauh. 
pin.  184. 

jS.  A.  pard.  alterum,f.  Thora  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  184. 
Thora  minor.  Camer.  epit.  826. 

Limeum  pardal.  genus,  uno  tantum  folio.  Halech. 
hift.'  1738. 

Leaves  kidney-form  Jubtrilobate  crenate,  ftem-leafi  fejfile , 
flowers  lanceolate ,  ftem fiubbiflorcus .] 

**  /FzVi?  differed  and  divided  leaves. 

12.  Ranunculus  creticus.  Cretan  Crowfoot. 

Lin. fipec.  qqS-  Reich.  2.  657.  Willd.  1313. 

R.  afphodeli  radice  creticus.  Bauh.  pin.  18 1. 

R.  creticus  latifolius.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  239. 

Root-leaves  kidney  form  crenate  fiublobate  ;  ftem-leaves 
three-parted  lanceolate  quite  entire ,  ftem  many-flow¬ 
ered. 

£13.  Ranunculus  caffubicus. 

Lin.  fipec.  775.  Reich.  2.  657.  Willd,  1314. 
Reyg.  ged.  1.  143.  n.  4.  Breyn.  prodr.  1.  45. 
Knock.  Jilefi.  n.  877. 

Root-leaves  roundifih-cordate  crenate ,  ftem-leaves  digitate 
toothed ,  many-flowered.~\ 

14..  Ranunculus  auricomus.  Wood  Crowfoot  or  Goldilocks. 
Lin.  fipec.  775.  fiyfi.  516.  Reich.  2.  657. 

I3I4-  hort.  cliff.  229.  fl.  fiuec.  n.  498.  Hudfi. 
angl.  242.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  505.  Smith ,  £rzV. 
590.  ehgl.  hot.  t.  624.  Lightf.  ficot.  290.  Cz/r/. 
/obz/.  2.  t.  41.  Relh.  cant.  n.  403.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  492.  Abbot,  bedf.  121.  Fl.  dan.  t.  66$.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1177.  *SV<?p.  ezzrr.  b.  687.  Pollich  pal. 

n.  530.  Neck,  gallob.  240.  Knock.  Jilefi.  n.  875. 
Pillars  dauph.  3.  744.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1448. 
Gwe/.  Jib.  4.  202.  b.  47.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  b.  67. 
Ger.  807.  7.  emac.  954.  7. 

R.  nemorofus  dulcis,  fecundus  Tragi.  Park,  theat. 
326.  7.  hifi.  584.  248.  Petiv.  brit .  t.  38. 

/.  2,  6.  Mer.  hifi.fi.  4.  /.  28./.  15. 

R.  prima  fpecies  fylveftris.  Fuchfi.  hift.  156.  Halech. 
hift.  1029. 

R.  nemorofus  f.  fylvaticus  folio  fubrotundo.  i?zzA,6. 

^/b.  178. 
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R.  rotundifolius  vernus  fylvaticus.  Bauh.  hift .  34 
857*  3- 

R.  auricomus  dulcis  Tragi  97.  Lob.  ic.  66<).  2. 
Root-leaves  kidney-form  three-parted  crenate  ;  ftem-leaVes 
digitate  linear ,  ftem  many -flowered,  calyx  coloured. 
[15.  Ranunculus  abortivus. 

Lin,  fipec-.  776.  Reich. '  2 .  6 5 8 .  ■  Willd.  1314.  Gron . 
wg.  166.  86.  Herm.  lugdb.  514. 

:  Root-leaves  cordate  crenate ;  ftem-leaves  ternate  angular , 
ftem  fiubtriflerous. 

16.  Ranunculus  fceleratus.  Mar  fib  or  Celery -leaved  Crow¬ 

foot. 

Lin.  fipec.  776.  516.  Reich.  2.  658.  Willd. 

1315.  hort.  cliff.  230.  fil.  fiuec.  n.  499.  .Hudfi. 
angl.  241.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  505.  Smith,  brit . 
590.  Lightf.  ficot.  291.  Gat/.  /<?bz/.  2.  /.  42. 

cant.  n.  404.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  493.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  '571.  Gunnnorv.  n.  84.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1175. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  688.  Pollich  pal.  n.  531.  Knock . 
Jilefi.  n.  876.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  750.  Allion . 

pedem.  n.  1461.  Gba?/.  Jib.  4.  203.  /.  83.  /. 
GroB.  virg.  63.  Regnault.  bot. 

R.  paluftris.  Tabern.  42.  G?rz/.  hift.  119.  Gzr. 
814.  4.  fiyn.  249.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  38./.  11. 

Blackw.  t.' 259. 

R.  pal.  rotundifolius.  Ger.  mzze.  962.  4.  hift » 
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R.  pal.  apii  folio  l^vis.  Bauh.  pin,  180.  Afer.  hift . 
/.  4.  /.  29./.  27,  28. 

R.  pal.  fardonius  lasvis.  Park,  theat.  1215.  6. 

R.  pal.  flore  minimo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  858.  1.  • 

R.  fecundi  fpecies.  Fuchfi.  hift.  159. 

R.  primus.  Camer.  epit.  380. 

R.  fylveftris  1.  Hod. pempt.  426.  /.  inf. 

R.  1.  Matth.  610. 

Lower  leaves  palmate,  upper  digitate ,  fruits  oblong.~\ 

17.  Ranunculus  aconitifolius.  Aconite-leaved  Crowfoot. 
Lin. fipec.  77 6.  fiyft.  516.  Reich.  2.  658.  Willd. 

1315.  hort.  cliff.  229.  upfi.  156-  ft-  fiuec.  n.  497* 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1164.  Scop.  cam.  n.  6^0.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  $3  2.  Knock.  Jilefi.  n.  879.  Pillars  dauph * 
3.  735.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1450.  Pallas,  it.  2. 
568. 

R.  albus  fimplici  flore.  i?zzz6&.  hift.  3.  859.  ifozi 
hift.  589. 

R.  montanus,  aconiti  folio,  albus,  flore  minore. 

Bauh.  pin.  182.  Tournef.  inft.  290. 

R.  alpinus  albus.  Ger.  805.4.  ezBzze.  951.  4. 

R.  montanus  albus  minor  flmplex.  Park,  theat.  33$. 
fig.  Lobelii. 

R.  mont.  4.  Clufi.  hift.  1.  236.  Camer.  epit.  383. 
R.  flore  albo.  Hod.  pempt.  429. 

(3.  R.  folio  aconiti,  flore  albo  multiplici.  Bauh.  pin. 
179.  Tournefi.  inft.  290.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  65. 
Curt,  magaz.  204. 

R.  albus  flore  denfo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  860. 

R.  pleno  flore  albo.  Clufi.  hift.  1.  236. 

R.  albus  multiflorus.  Ger.  8r2.  1.  Park,  theat . 
34°.  1. 

Leaves  five-lobed  toothed ,  lobes  acuminate,  the  interme¬ 
diate  ones  trifid,  the  upper  floral  ones  digitate  fiefifile 
lanceolate. 

[18.  Ranunculus  platanifolius.  Plane-leaved  Crowfoot. 
Lin.  fiyft.  516.  Reich.  2.  659.  Willd.  1316.  mant. 
79.  Fl.  dan.  t.  i\\.  Gouan  illuftr.  3$.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  734. 

R.  montanus  aconiti  folio,  flore  majore.  Bauh. pin.  182. 
Tournef.  inft.  290. 

R.  mont.  albus.  Halech.  hift.  1031. 

R.  albus  flore  fimplici,  f.  batrachium  album.  Tabern. 
4.3. fee.  Gouan. 

R.  montanus  albus  fimpl.  flore.  Lob.  obfi.  381.  ic.  668. 

- — Aconitum  batrachoides,  adv.  300. 

R.  flore  albo  alpinus  major.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  app.  860. 
Raii  hift.  589. 

R.  aconiti  folio.  Ger.  emac.  954.  8. 

R.  mont.  maximus  albus.  Park,  theat .  336. 

R.  4.  Matth. 4 58.  Camer.  epit.  38 3. 

Leaves  five-lobed  toothed ,  lobes  blunt ,  the  intermediate 
ones  trifid,  the  upper  floral  ones  digitate  fiefifile  linear- 
fiubulate. 

19.  Ranunculus 
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1 9.  Ranunculus  illyricus.  Illyrian  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  fpec.  776.  JyJl.  516.  Reich.  2.  659.  Willd. 

13 17.  fl.Juec.  n.  500.  hort.  cliff.  230.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  3.  13.  t.  222.  Sauv.  monjp.  181.  •  Villars 
dauph.  3.  752.  Krock.  file/,  n.  880.  Pallas, 
it.  3.  584. 

R.  lanuginofus  anguftifollus,  grumofa  radice,  major  & 
minor.  Bauh.pin.  18 1. 

R.  illyricus.  Ger.  806.  5.  'emac.  953.  5. — minor.  Park, 
theat.  23 o.  11.  Raii  hift.  591. — rad.  bulbofis,  foliis 
oblongis.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  863. 

R.  grumofa  radice  4.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  240 1. 

Leaves  filky-villoje  tern  ate,  leaflets  trifid  gajhed  quite  en¬ 
tire ,  calyx  reflex. 

40.  Ranunculus  penfylvanicus.  Penjylvanian  Crowfoot. 
Lin. Jy ft  516.  Willd.  1323.  Juppl  272. 

R.  canadenfis.  Jacqu.  mijc.  2.  343.  ic.  rar.  i.  105. 
Calyxes  reflex,  ftem  upright,  leaves  ternate  trifid  gajhed 
hairy  underneath. 

21.  Ranunculus  ternatuSi  Ternate-leaved  Crowfoot. 
Lin.Jyft.  516.  Willd.  1323.  Thunb.jap.  241. 

All  the  leaves  ternate,  leaflets  trifid,  ftem  many -flowered , 
calyxes  reflex .] 

22.  Ranunculus'  afiaticus.  Perflan  Crowfoot  or  Garden 

Ranunculus. 

Lin.  Jpec.  777.  Jyft.  51 6.  Reich.  2.  660.  IVilld. 

1318.  hort.  cliff.  230.  upj.  156.  Mill.  fig.  144. 
t.  216. 

R.  grumofa  radice,  ramofus.  Bauh.  pin.  18 1.  Ger. 
emac.  959.  5.  Raii  hift.  593.  Mor.  hifi.  J.  4. 
t.  27./.  2. 

R.  afiaticus  polyclonos,  f.  grumofa  radice  2.  Cluj. 

hift.  1.  241.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  8 63./.  ult. 

R.  creticus  vel  afiaticus  flore  argenteo.  Park,  par  ad. 
220.  15. 

(3.  R.  grumofa  radice,  flore  flavo  vario.  Bauh.pin.  18 1. 
Ger.  emac.  960.  7.  Raii  hift.  593.  Mor.  t .  27. 

/•  3-  . 

R.  afiaticus  flore  luteo  vario  fimplici.  Park,  par  ad. 
222.  19. 

y.  R.  grumofa  radice,  flore  albo.  Bauh.  pin.  18 1. 
Raii  hift.  593.  Mor.  t.  27./.  1. 

R.  afiaticus  grum.  radice,  flore  albo.  Ger.  emac. 
959.  6. 

R.  aflat,  vel  creticus  flore  albo.  Park,  theat.  340.  4. 
par  ad.  220.  14. 

2.  R.  grum.  rad.  flore  albo  leviter  crenato.  Bauh. 
pin.  1 8 1.  Raii  hift.  593. 

£.  R.  grum.  rad.  flore  niveo.  Bauh.  pin. ,181.  Mor: 
t.  27./.  4. 

R.  creticus  grum.  rad.  flore  niveo.  Cluj.  Raii  hifi. 
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£.  R.  grum.  rad.  flore  phoeniceo  minimo  fimplici. 
Bauh.pin.  181. 

R.  aflat,  grum.  rad.  1.  Cluf.  hift.  240.  2.  Raii 
hift.  592. 

R.  tripolitanus.  Ger.  &  Park,  par  ad.  222.  16. 

Vi.  R.  fanguineus.  Mill.  dill.  n.  10. 

R.  aiphodeli  radice,  flore  fanguineo.  Bauh.  pin.  1 8 1 . 
Mor.t.  27./.  9. 

S.  R.  afphod.  rad.  flore  fubphoeniceo  rubente.  Bauh. 
pin.  1 8 1.  Raii  hift.  593.  Mor.  hift.  t.  27. 

/•  5*  7- 

R.  aflat,  flore  rubro  pleno.  Park,  parad.  223.  20. 
R.  flore  pleno  miniato.  Ger.  emac.  958.  2. 

R.  aflat,  grum.  rad.  pleno  flore  2.  Cluj  hift.  243. 

1.  R.  afphodeli  rad.  prolifer  miniatus.  Bauh.  pin.  181. 
Mor.  t.  27./.  8. 


R.  aflat,  grufn.  rad.  pleno  flore  3.  Cluj.  hift.  243 
R.  aflat,  flore  pleno  prolifero.  Ger.  emac.  959.  3. 

Leaves  ternate  and  biternate,  leaflets  trifid  gajhed,  fit 
branched  at  bottom. 

3.  Ranunculus  rutaefolius.  Rue-leaved  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  777.  Jyft.  517.  Reich.  2.  660. 

1319.  hort.  cliff.  230.  Hall.  helv.  n.  116 
Crantz ,  aufir .  113.  n.  6.  Villars  dauph.  3.  74 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1451.  t.  67./.  j. 

R.  rutacco  folio,  flore  luaverubente.  Bauh.  pin.  18 
Mor.  hift.  2.  448.  J.  4.  /.  31.  fl  54.  Tourn.  in 
289.  Seguier ,  veron.  1.  486. 

R.  nemorofus  rutaceo  folio.  Park,  theat .  336.  cum 
Clufii. 


R.  prrecox  1.  rutse  folio.  Cluj.  1.  232. 

Leaves  pinnate  and  ternate,  leaflets  three-parted  mult  fid, 
'  ftem  quite  Jimple,  corolla  many  petalled ,  root  tuberous. 
[24.  Ranunculus  glacialis.  Two-flowered  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  777.  Jyft •  517-  Reich.  2.  661.  Willd. 

1320.  fl.Juec.  n.  501.  lapp.  n.  233.  t.  3.  /.  1. 
FI.  dan.  t.  19.  Hall,  helv.v.  1166.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  738.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1452. 

R.  montanus  purpureus,  calyce  viliofa.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
868.  Scheuch.  alp.  339.  t.  20.  /.  1.  Tourn.  injft. 
289.  Raii  hift.  590. 

Calyxes  hirjute ,  ftem  tWo-floWered ,  leaves  mult'fid. 

25.  Ranunculus  nivalis.-  Alpine  Fellow  Crowjoot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  778.  Jyft.  517.  Reich.  2.  661.  Willd. 

1321.  ft.  lapp.  n.  232.  t.  3.  /.  2.  _/«<?<:.  ».  502. 

Gunn.  norv.  627.  obj.  2.  1 9.  Swartz 

aft.  holm.  1789.  47. 

R.  lapponicus.  7*7.  <&#.  t.  144. 

(3.  R.  idem  pygmmus.  Zi/z».  lapp.  n.  232.  t.  3./  3. 
C7z/yx  hirjute,  ftem  one-flowered,  root-leaves  palmate , 
ftem-leaves  many-parted Jeffile. 

26.  Ranunculus  alpeftris. 

Lin.  Jpec.  qq?,.  Jyft.  517.  Willd.  1322.  Reich.  2. 
661.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1167.  Crantz ,  zza/Zr.  113. 

7;.  7.  Jacqu.  auftr.  2.  /.  no.  Pallas,  it.  2.  568. 
<SYcp'.  cam.  n.  679.  Villars  dauph.  3.  736.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1455. 

R.  alpinus  humilis  rotundifolius,  flore  majore  &  minore. 

Bauh.pin.  181.  ' 

R.  humilis  alpinus  albus,  folio  fubrotundo.  Segu. 
ver.  1.  489.  t.  12./.  1. 

R.  montani  1.  fpecies  1  &  2.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  234. 
Root-leaves  Jubcordale  blunt  three-parted,  lobes  three- 
lobed,  ftem-leaf  lanceolate  quite  entire,  Jlem  one  or 
two-flowered. 

27.  Ranunculus  lapponicus.  Lapland  Crowfoot. 

Lin. Jpec.  778.  Jyft.  517.  Reich.  2.  662.  Willd. 

1322.  fl.  lapp.  n.  231.  t.  3.  f.  4.  Juec.  n.  50J. 
FI.  dan.  t.  144. 

eaves  three-parted,  lobed  blunt,  ftetn  almoft  naked,  one- 
flowered. 

28.  Ranunculus  monfpeliacus.  Montpelier  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  778.  Reich.  2.  662.  Willd.  1323. 

Sauv.  monjp.  181.  Villars  dauph.  3.  743.  Desfont. 
atlant.  438.  Poiret ,  it  in.  2.  183. 

R.  faxatilis  magno  flore.  Bauh.pin.  182.  prodr.  96. 
Tournef.  inft.  291. 

Leaves  three-parted  crenate ,  ftem  Jimple  villoje  almoft 
naked  one-flowered. 

29.  Ranunculus  bulbofus.  Bulbous  Crowfoot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  778.  Jyft.  517.  Reich.  2.  66 2.  Willd. 
1324.  fl.  Juec.  n.  504.  lapp.  429.  hort.  cliff.  230. 
HudJ.angl.  241.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  508.  Smith, 
brit.  591.  engl.  bot.  t.  515.  Light/.  feat.  292. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  405.  •  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  494.  Czzr/. 
lond.  1.  /.  38.  Fl.  dan.  t.  551.  Pollich  pal. 

n.  533.  Leers,  hsrborn.  n.  425.  Scop.  earn, 

n.  692.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1174.  Krock.  file/,  n.  88  t. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  749.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1457. 
Desfont.  atlant.  439.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  74.  TlTzV/. 
illuftr.  t.  51.  Fl.  ruft.  t.  28.  Lob-,  ic.  666. 
Ger.  806.  6.  953.  6.  Park,  theat.  329.  <. 

R.aii  hift.  581.  Jyn.  247.  Peiiv.  brit.  t.  38.  f.  4. 
R.  pratenfis,  radice  verticilli  modo  rotunda.  Bauh . 

pin.  \qy.  Tournef.  inft.  289. 

R.  tertia  fpecies.  Fuchf.  hift.  160. 

R.  5.  Matth.  614. 

R.  tuberofus.  Dod.pempt.  431.  1. 

R.  tub.  major.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  417.  4. 

(3.  R.  tuberofus  flore  multiplici.  Dod.  pempt.  431.  2. 
Calyxes  bent  back,  peduncles  grooved,  ftem  upright  many- 
flowered,  leaves  compound,  root  bulbous. 

30.  Ranunculus  hirfutus.  Pale  hairy  Crowfoot. 

Curt.  lond.  2.  t.  40.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  508.  Smith , 
brit.  592.  Relh.  cant.  n.  406.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  495. 
Abbot,  bedf.  122. 

R.  Philonotis.  Willd.  Jpec.  1324.  Retz.  obj.  6.  31. 

R.  bulbofus  (3.  HudJ.  angl.  241. 

R.  redlus,  foliis  pallidioribus,  hirfutus.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 

417.  Raii  hift.  582.  Jyn.  247. 

Calyxes  bent  back  acuminate ,  ftem  upright  many  flewere'd 
hirjute,  leaves  ternate,  root  fibrous.  ] 

31.  Ranunculus 
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$i.  Ranunculus  repens.  Creeping  Crowfoot. 

Lin. /pec.  779.  Jyfi.  517.  Reich.  2.  66 2.  Willd. 

1325.  fl./uec.  n.  505.  lapp.  n.  2 30.  Hud/,  angl. 
240.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  509.  Smithy  brit.  592. 
engl.  hot.  t.  516.  Light/,  /cot.  292.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  407.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  496.  Curt.  lond.  4.  t.  38. 
21 1.  FI.  dan.  t.  795.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1173. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  534.  Leers ,  herborn.  n.  426.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  6  89.  Neck,  galleb.  241.  Krock.  fie/, 
n.  882.  Villars  dauph.  3.  748.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1458.  Gron.  virg.  1 66.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  206. 
Blackw.  t.  2 1*  Regnault.  bot.  FI.  ruji.  t.  29. 
Bulliard.fr.  77. 

R.  pratenfis  repens.  Park,  theat.  329.  3.  Rail  hift. 
581.  fyn.  247.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  38./.  7,  8. — hirfutus. 
Bauh.pin.  179.  Mor.hift.f.  4.  /.  28./.  18.  Tourn. 
inf.  289. 

R.  hortenfis  1.  Hod.  pempt.  425. 

R.  pratenfis  etiamque  hortenfis.  Ger.  804.  1.  emac. 

9 51-  i- 

Calyxes  fpreading  a  little,  peduncles  grooved,  runners 
creeping,  leaves  compound. 

[32.  Ranunculus  polyanthemos.  Many -flowered  Crowfoot. 
Lin./pec.  779.  Reich.  2.662.  Willd.  1325.  fl.fuec. 
n.  506.  Hall,  helv.n.  1171.  Neck.gallob.  240. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  535.  Krock. fief.  n.  883.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  747.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1460. 

R.  polyanthemos  fimplex.  Z,<?£.  zV.  666. 

R.  fylveftris.  Tabern.ic.  42.  £z)7.  117. 

Calyxes  /preading  a  little,  peduncles  grooved,  ftem  up¬ 
right,  leaves  many -parted.} 

33.  Ranunculus  acris.  Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot. 

Lin./pec.  779.  517.  2.  663.  7Fz7/z/. 

!326.  fl./uec.  n.  507.  #.  228.  hort.  cliff. 

231.  Hudf  angl.  241.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  506. 
Smith,  brit.  593.  ezzg/.  bot.  t.  652.  Light/. /cot. 
293.  C/zrZ.  /«zz/.  1.  /.  39.  cant.  n.  408. 

Sibth.  oxon.  n.  497.  Woodv./uppl.  t.  246.  FI. 
ruft.  t.  30.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1160.  Neck.gallob. 
239.  Pollich  pal.  n.  536.  6Vep.  cam.  n.  690. 
Krock.  file/,  n.  884.  Villars  dauph.  3.  746.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1459*  Gmel.  Jib.  4.  206.  n.  53.  Knorr. 
del.  1.  t.  H.  1.  Bulliard,  fr.  109. 

R.  pratenfis  eredtus  acris.  Bauh.  pin.  178.  Mcr. 
hift'J.  4*  G  28*  f.  16.  Raii  hift.  583.  Jyn.  248. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  38./.  3. — vulgaris.  Park,  theat. 
328.  2. 

R.  hortenfis  2.  Hod.  pempt.  426.  1. 

R.  furredtis  cauliculis.  Ger.  804.  2.  emac.  951.  2. 
R.  non  repens,  flore  fimplici  luteo.  Bauh.  hift. 
3.  416. 


P*  R.  hortenfis  eredtus,  flore  pleno.  Bauh.  pin.  17 9 
Knorr.  del.  1.  /*.  H.  2.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  215. 

Calyxes  /preading  a  little,  peduncles  round,  leaves  three- 
parted-multifid,  the  uppermoft  linear. 

[34-  Ranunculus  lanuginofus.  Broad-leaved  Crowfoot. 
Lin.  Jpec.  779.  fyft.  517.  Reich.  2.  664.  Willd, 
1327.  i7/.  zsfezz.  /.  397.  Leers,  herborn.  n.  429, 

Hall.  /je/'u.  77.  1172.  Crantz ,  auftr.  1 1 8 .  Scop 

earn.  n.  691.  Ger.  prov.  2^7 .  14.  Sauv.  mon/p, 
227.  ^zV/zzn-  z/zzapA  3.  745.  yf//zV/z.  yW<?»z, 
zz.  1462.  Krock.  file/  n.  886. 

R.  montanus  lanuginofus,  foliis  Ranunculi  pratenfis 
repentis.  Bauh.  pin.  182.  prodr.  ()6. 

R.  magnus  valde  hirfutus,  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift. 
3-  4i'7- 


P*  R*  montanus  fubhirfutus,  geranii  folio.  Bauh.  pin. 
182. 


R.  mont.  fubhirf.  latifolius.  Bauh.  prodr.  96. 

R.  nemorofus  hirfutus,  foliis  caryophyllatse.  Loefi 
pruff.  220.  t.  71. 

Calyxes  /preading  a  little,  peduncles  round,  ftem  and  pe¬ 
tioles  hir/ute,  leaves  trifid  lobed  crenate  velvety. 

35.  Ranunculus  chzerophyllus.  Fine-leaved  Crowfoot. 
Lin.  /pec.  780.  Reich.  2.  665.  Willd.  1327. 
Guett.  ft  amp.  275.  Hahb.par.\66.  Zinn.goett. 
129.  Villars  dauph.  3.  752. 

R.  grumofa  radice,  folio  Ranunculi  bulbofi.  Bauh. 
pin.  18 1.  prodr.  96. 

R.  chterophyllos,  aiphodeli  radice.  Bauh.  pin.  18 1. 

Barr.  ic.  581. 
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R.  montanus  leptophyllos,  afphod*  radice*  Col.  eephr. 
1.  312.  /.  31 1. 

Calyxes  turned  back,  peduncles  grooved,  ftem  upright  one- 
flowered,  leaves  compound  linear  multifid. 

36.  Ranunculus  millefolidtus. 

Vahl,/ymb.  2.63.  t.  37.  Willd. /pec.  1328.  hesfont, 
atlant.  1.  441.  t.  116. 

Leaves  Juperdecompound  linear ,  calyxes  hairy,  ftem 
branched  filky  villo/e. 

27*  Ranunculus  parvulus.  Little  upright  Crowfoot. 

Lin. fyft.  518*  Reich.  2.  665.  Willd.  1328.  mant, 
79.  Smith,  brit.  593.  Gmel.  it.  196* 

R.  parviflorus.  Gouan,  filer.  mon/p.  270. 

R.  arvenfis  parvus  folio  trifido.  Magnol,  mon/p.  217. 
R.  minimus  faxatilis  hirfutus.  Bauh.  pin.  182.  prodr * 
96.  . 

R.  minimus  apulus.  Col.  eephr.  314.  t.  316./  1. 
Seeds  tub ercled,  leaves  hir/ute  three -lobed  gafhed,  ftem 
upright  few-flowered. 

38.  Ranunculus  arvenfis.  Corn  Crowfoot. 

Lin./pec.  780.  Reich.  2.  665.  Willd.  1329.  hort. 
cliff.  229.  FI.  Juec.  n.  508.  Hudf  angl.  242. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  509.  Smith,  brit.  594.  engl. 
bot.  t.  1^5.  Light/. /cot.  294.  Relh.  cant.  n.  409. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  498.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  36.  FI.  dan. 
t.  219.  Flail,  helv.  n.  1176.  Scop.  cam.  n.  692 •• 
Pollich  pal.  n.  537.  Krock.  file/ n.  885.  Villars 
dauph.  3.7 51.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1463.  Hesfont. 
atlant.  440.  Kniph.  cent.  12.  n.  82.  FI.  ruft. 
t.  56. 

R.  echinatus.  Crantz.  auftr.  118. 

R.  arv.  echin.  Bauh.pin.  179.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  859.  r. 

Mor.  hift./  4.  /.  29./.  23. 

R.  arvorum.  Ger.  805.  3.  emac.  951.  3.  Park, 
theat.  328.  4.  Raii  hift.  585.  Jyn.  248.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  38.  /.  10. 

R.  filveftris  3.  Hod.  pempt.  427.  2. 

R.  hortenfis  fimplicis  prima  fpecies.  Fuchf  hift.  157. 
Seeds  prickly,  leaves  trifid-decompound,  Jegments  linear. 

39.  Ranunculus  muricatus. 

Lin./pec.  780.  Reich.  2.  666.  Willd.  1329.  hort. 
cliff.  229.  up/.  157.  Geertn.  fruit.  1.353.  t.  74. 
Sauv.  mon/p.  204.  Hesfont.  atlant.  440. 

R.  paluftris  echinatus.  Bauh.  pin.  180.  prodr.  95. 

Bauh.  hift.  3.  858.  Raii  hift.  585.  Tournef.  inft. 

,  286. 

R.  parvus  echinatus.  Ger.  emac.  965.  7. 

R.  Apuleii  quibufdam.  Cluj.  hift.  233.  2.  Park, 
theat.  331.  7. 

R.  creticus  echinatus  latifolius.  Alp.  exot.  263.  t.  262. 
Seeds  prickly,  leaves  fimple  lobed  blunt  Jmooth,  ftem  difi - 
fu/ed. 

40.  Ranunculus  parviflorus.  Small-flowered  Crowfoot. 
Lin./pec  780.  Reich.  2.  666.  Willd.  1229.  Hudf 

angl.  242.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  506.  Smith,  brit . 
594.  engl.  bot.t.  120.  Relh.  cant.  n.  410.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  499.  Hesfont.  atlant.  441. 

R.  hirfutus  annuus,  fiore  minimo.  Raii fyn.  248.  t.  12. 

f.  1.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  SS-f  !• 

R.  hirf.  flore  omnium  minimo  luteo.  Mor.  hift.  /.  4. 

/.  28./.  21. 

R.  hirf  annuus,  foliis  Geranii  columbini.  Merr.pin. 
Ray’s  hairy  Crowfoot.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  38./.  9. 

Seeds  prickly,  prickles  hooked,  leaves  fimple  laciniated 
acute  hir/ute,  ftem  diffu/ed. 

41.  Ranunculus  orientalis.  Oriental  Crowfoot. 

Lin./pec.  781.  Reich.  2.  666.  Willd.  1330. 

R.  lefbius  Pulfatillae  folio  flore  magno.  Tourn.  cor.  20. 
Leaves  fpiny-fubulate  recurved,  calyxes  reflex,  leaves 
multifid. 

42.  Ranunculus  grandiflorus.  Great -flowered  Crowfoot. 
Lin./pec.  781.  Reich.  2.  666.  Willd.  1330. 

R.  orientalis  aconiti  folio  flore  maximo.  Tournef.  cor. 
25. 

Stem  upright  two -leaved,  leaves  mult  fid,  ftem-leaves 
alternate  Jeffile. 

43.  Ranunculus  falcatus.  Sickle-Jeeded  Crowfoot. 

Lin./pec.  781.  Jyft.  518.  Reich.  2.  666.  Willd. 

1330.  hort.  upf.  157.  cliff.  1 1 7.  (Myofurus). 

1 1  B  Sauv. 
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Sauv.  rnonfp.  205.  Grcn.  orient.  69.  Jacqu.  vind. 
250.  aufir.  1.  i.  48. 

R.  tefticulatus.  Crantz.  aufir.  119. 

R.  ceratocephalus,  femin.  falcatis  in  fpicam  adaftis. 

Mor.  hi-fi.  2.  440 4.  t.  28 ./.  22. 

R.  alopccuroides,  Ajugs  foliis.  Bocc.fic.  28.  t.  14. 

/•  3- 

Leaves  wedge-form  three-parted,  figments  multifid  fill 
form,  feeds  fickle -Jh aped,  fcape  naked  one-flowered. 

44.  Ranunculus  hederaceus.  Ivy -leaved  Crowfoot. 

Lin.fpec.  781.  Reich.  2.  667.  Willd.  133 1.  hort. 
cliff.  231.  Hudf.  angl.  243.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
507.  Smith,  brit.  595.  Lightf.fcot.  294.  Relb. 
cant.  n.  41 1.  Sibtb  exon.  n.  500.  Abbot,  bedf. 
123.  Car/,  /mw/.  4.  /•  39-  247-  dan.  t.  321 
Leers,  herborn.  n.  431.  Pollich  pal.  n.  538 
Desfont.  atlant.  442.  Dalech.  hift.  iogi. 

R.  aquaticus  hederaceus  luteus.  Bauh.pin.  180.  Mor. 
2.  441.  f.  4.  t.  29./ 29. — flore  albo  parvo.  Tournef. 

inft.  286. 

R.  aquatilis  hed.  albus.  Rail  biff.  58 6.  fyn.  249 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  38 .  f.  12. 

R.  hed.  rivulorum  fe  extendens,  atra  macula  notatus. 

Bauh.  hift.  3.  782.  2. 

R.  aquatilis  varietas  altera.  Ger.  emac.  830. 

R.  hed.  aquaticus.  Parkrtheat.  1216.  quoad,  defer. 

■  Leaves  roundijh  kidney-Jhaped  three  or  five-lobed  entire 
even,  fiem  creeping. 

45.  Ranunculus  aquatilis.  Water  Crowfoot. 

Lin.fpec.  78 1".  Reich.  2.  66 7.  Willd.  1332.  fl.fuec. 
n.  509.  lapp.  n.  234.  Hudf.  angl.  243.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  507.  Smith,  brit.  596.  engl.  bot. 
t.  ioi.  Lightf. feet.  295.  Relb.  cant.  n.  412. 
Hall,  helv,  n.  1163.  Neck,  gallob.  242.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  539.  Scop.  cam.  n.  68  r.  Crantz.  aufir. 

1 18.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  207.  Krock.  filef.  n.  887. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  753.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1468. 
Desfont.  atlant.  442.  Dod.pempt.  587.  2.  Ger. 
emac.  829.  2.  Raii  hift.  58 6.  249.  Petiv. 

hr  it.  t.  39./.  1. 

R.  heterophyllus.  Wigg.  holfat.  42.  Hoffm.  germ 
197.  i?0/£.  gem.  1.  240.  2.  619.  6V£/&.  0W». 

501.  Abbot,  bedf.  123. 

R.  aquatilis  albus  tenuifolius.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  781.  1. 
R.  aquaticus  folio  rotundo  &  capillaceo.  Bauh.pin. 
180.  Tournef.  inft.  291. 

R.  aquat.  hepatics  facie.  Lob.  obf.  497.  2.  ic.  2. 
35.  2.  Mor.  hift.f.  4.  /.  29./.  31.  Park.  theat. 
1216.  8. 

p.  R.  aquatilis.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  5 92 » 

R.  aquat.  omnino  tenuifolius.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  781.  2. 
Raii  hift.  586.  fyn.  249.  Ger.  emac.  827.  Park. 
/&£#/.  1256. 

R.  aquat.  capillaceus.  Bauh.  pin.  180.  Tournef. 
inft.  291.  Mor.  hift.f.  4.  /.  39./.  32, 
y.  R.  circinatus.  Sibth.  oxon.  503. 

R.  aquat.  albus,  circinatis  tenuiffime  divifis  foliis, 
floribus  exalis  longis  pediculis  innixis.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  55./.  2.  Raii  fyn.  249. 

Millefolium  aquat.  cornutum.  Bauh.  prodr.  73 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  784.  Park,  theat.  1157. 

S.  R.  fluviatilis.  Wigg.  holfat.  42.  Sibth.  oxon.  504. 
Abbot,  bedf.  123.  Willd.  fpec.  1333. 

R.  peucedanoides.  Lin.fpec.  782.  Desfont.  atlant. 

444.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1161.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1469. 
R.  f.  Polyantkemo  aquat.  albo  affine,  Millefolium 
Maratriphyllum  fluitans.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  782.  1. 
Raii  hift.  586.  fyn.  250.  Ger.  emac.  827.  3 
Park,  theat.  1257.  FI.  dan.  t.  376. 

R.  aquat.  albus  fluitans,  Peucedani  foliis.  Tournef. 
inft.  291. 

Submerged  leaves  capillaceous,  emerged  leaves  fubpeltate. 


Species  ex  Willdenovio,  id c. 

46.  Ranunculus  ophioglo ffoides. 

Willd.  fpec.  1310.  Villars  dauph.  3.  731.  t.  49. 

Stemfimple  upright,  leaves  nerved,  lower  leaves  ovate 
fubcordate  petioled,  floral  leaves  fifflle  lanceolate. 

47.  Ranunculus  frigidus. 

Willd.  fpec.  1312. 
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Root-leaves  wedge-form-ovate  five-toothed  at  the  tip,  ftem- 
leaves  fifflle  palmate. 

48.  Ranunculus  trilobus. 

Willd. fpec.  1315.  Desfont.  atlant.  437.  /.  113. 

Stem  upright,  leaves  fmooth ,  ftem-leaves  three-lobed,  pe¬ 
duncles  Jlriated,  feeds  compreffed  tubercled. 

49.  Ranunculus  lpicatus. 

Willd. fpec.  1317.  Desfont.  atlant.  438.  t.  115. 

Leaves  five-lobed  toothed,  ftem  fimple,  feeds  infpikes. 

50.  Ranunculus  flabellatus. 

Willd.  fpec.  1318.  Desfont.  atlant.  43  8 .  /.  1 1 4. 

Leaves  fimple  toothed  and  ternate ,  leaflets  laciniate ,  ftem 
fimple.' 

5 1 .  Ranunculus  japonicus. 

Willd.  fpec.  1319.  Thunb.  in  Linn,  tranf.  2.  337. 

R.  afiaticus.  Thunb.  jap.  241. 

Leaves  gafh-ternate,  lobes  gafhed  toothed  hirfute ,  ftem 
hirfute. 

52.  Ranunculus  Seguieri. 

Willd.  fpec.  1320.  Villars  dauph.  3.  737.  /.  49. 

R.  Columns.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  14 53.  /.  67./.  3,  4. 

Wulffen  in  Jacqu.  collect.  4.  345. 

R.  alpinus  apii  folio,  flore  albo  magno.  Ponted.  comp. 

117.  Segu.  veron.  1.  490.  t.  12./.  2,  3. 

R.  minor  ruts  folio,  flore  flmplici,  grumofa  radice, 
italicus.  Barr.  ic.  1153* 

R.  alter  faxatilis  afphodeli  radice.  Col.  eephr.  312. 

/.  313  ? 

Leaves  three-parted,  lobes  multifid-laciniate  acute,  all 
petioled,  ftem  many -flowered,  calyxes  fmooth. 

53.  Ranunculus  montanus. 

Willd. fpec.  1321.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1168. 

R.  nivalis.  Jacqu.  aufir.  4.  13.  t.  325,  326.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  742. 

R.  minimus  alpinus  luteus.  Bauh.  hift  3*  86 1.  f.  inf. 

Raii  hift.  5  90. 

Leaves  five-lobid  toothed,  ftem -leaf  fifflle  digit  at  e%  jeg- 
ments  linear-lanceolate  quite  entire,  ftem  one-flowered . 

54.  Ranunculus  Gouani. 

Will.  fpec.  1322. 

R.  pyrensus.  Gouan,  illuftr.  33.  t.  17 .f  A  2* 

Leaves  five-lobed  toothed,  ftem- leaf  fifflle  palmate,  fig¬ 
ments  lanceolate  toothed,  ftem  one-flowered. 

55.  Ranunculus  hyperboreus.  v 
Willd. fpec.  1322.  Rottb.  alt.  Hafn.  10.  458.  t.  4. 

f.  16.  Retz.  prodr.  ft.  fcand.  n.  691.  FI.  dan. 
t.  331.  Gmel.  fib.  4  204*/.  836. 

R.  Ammanni.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  826. 

Leaves  deeply  three-lobed,  lobes  oblong  divaricate ,  ftem 
filiform  creeping. 

56.  Ranunculus  polyrhizos. 

Willd.  fpec.  1324. 

Root  leaves  palmate,  ftem-leaves  fifflle  digit  ate,  ftem  many- 
flowered,  roots  in  bundles. 

57.  Ranunculus  cappadocicus. 

Willd.  fpec.  1326. 

R.  orientalis  dulcis  Doronici  radice.  Tournef.  cor.  20. 
Calyxes  patulous,  peduncle  round,  ftem  fubbjfid ,  leaves 
cordate  three-lobed  toothed. 

58.  Ranunculus  oxyfpermus. 

Willd.  fpec.  1328. 

Root-leaves  oblong  blunt  finuate-toothed,  ftem-leaves  fef- 
Jile  digitate  gafhed,  feeds  awned. 

59.  Ranunculus  polyphyllus, 

Willd.  fpec.  1331. 

Submerged  leaves  oblong  petioled  capillaceous,  floating 
leaves  wedge-fhaped  three-lobed,  emerged  leaves  ellip¬ 
tic,  ftem  upright. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  fpecies  of  Ranunculus  or  Crowfoot,  which 
is  commonly  called  in  Engliili  the  Small  or  Leffer 
Spearwort,  has  a  perennial  root,  compofed  of  fimple, 
very  long,  and  rather  large  fibres.  Stem  a  foot,  or 
fometimes  eighteen  inches  high,  fpreading  a  little  or 
almoft  upright,  fomewhat  decumbent  at  the  bafe, 
branched,  leafy,  round  or  flattened  a  little,  fmooth  and 
even,  frequently  tinged  with  purple  :  the  branches 

fhort. 
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Ihoitj  alternate,  divaricating.  Leaves  alternate,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  nerved,  fmooth,  perfectly  entire,  or 
elfe  toothed  more  or  iefs  ;  the  teeth  blunt,  unequal, 
callous,  of  abrowniffi  colour:  the  lower  leaves  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  and  on  longer  foot-ftalks  ;  which  are  chan¬ 
nelled,  and  widen  at  the  bafe  :  the  uppermoF  and  thofe 
next  the  flowers  are  linear.  Flowers  terminating,  fo- 
litary,  on  round  peduncles,  upright.  Calycine  leaflets 
bent  back,  blunt,  flightly  villole,  yellowiffi.  Petals 
thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  roundilh  and  flightly  ob- 
cordate,  fpreading,  flightly  concave,  of  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  colour,  glolfy  on  the  upper  fide.  Neftareous 
cavity  very  lmall.  Stamens  numerous,  to  thirty.  Seeds 
fmooth  and  even  a. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  in  fome  Fates  it  differs 
very  little  from  R.  Lingua-,  that  it  varies  wonderfully 
in  magnitude,  and  in  gravelly  foils  degenerates  to  a 
trailing  dwarflfli  fize,  with  linear  leaves. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  marffiy  places,  efpecially  in 
the  wet  and  boggy  parts  of  heaths  and  commons, 
where  it  flowers  from  june  to  feptemberb. 

This  fpecies  is  very  acrid.  Applied  externally  it 
inflames  and  bliFers  the  fkin.  Its  acrimony  rifes  in 
diffillation.  Some  years  ago  a  man  travelled  in  feveral 
parts  of  England  adminiftering  vomits,  which  like 
white  vitriol,  operated  the  inilant  they  were  fwallowed. 
The  diFilled  water  of  this  plant  was  his  medicine  ; 
and  from  the  experience  I  have  had  of  it,  fays  Dr. 
Withering,  I  feel  myfelf  authorifed  to  affert,  that  in 
the  cafe  of  poifon  being  fwallowed,  or  other  circum- 
Fances  occurring  in  which  it  is  defirable  to  make  a 
patient  vomit  inFantaneoufly,  it  is  preferable  to  any 
other  medicine  yet  known,  and  does  not  excite  thole 
painful  contradlions  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Fomach 
which  the  white  vitriol  fometimes  does ;  thereby  de¬ 
feating  the  intention  for  which  it  was  given e. 

It  is  ufed  in  many  parts  of  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  raife  bliFers :  for  this  purpoie  the  leaves  are 
well  bruifed  in  a  mortar,  and  applied  in  one  or  more 
limpet  fhells  to  the  part  where  the  bliFers  are  to  be 
railed.  This  is  the'  practice  in  the  ifle  of  Skye,  and 
other  places  upon  the  coaF d. 

Small  Spearwort  varies  with  ferrated  leaves ;  with 
broader  leaves  like  Plantain,  hairy  at  the  edge,  fent 
from  Ireland  to  Plukenet  by  Gideon  BonaverU;  and 
of  a  fmaller  fize,  with  a  rooting  Fern. 

The  laF  variety  is  regarded  by  Linneus  and  others 
as  a  diFinct  fpecies.  Pie  allows  it  to  be  very  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  the  common  Spearwort,  but  diFinguiffies  it  by 
its  linear  leaves,  and  its  filiform,  longer,  creeping 
runners.  In  his  Flora  Lapponica,  he  defcribes  the 
Fern  as  quite  Ample,  the  length  of  a  finger  or  a  fpan 
at  moF,  procumbent,  and  lying  dole  to  the  ground, 
having  feveral  joints,  and  at  every  joint  throwing  out 
a  (lender  fibrous  root ;  one  little  flower  commonly  ter¬ 
minates  the  Fern ;  fometimes,  but  feldom,  there  are 
two.  There  are  two,  three  or  four  upright,  feflile 
leaves  at  each  joint ;  and  not  unfrequently  a  Angle 
flower  iflues  from  each  axilh  Thefe  differences  may 
pollibly  be  owing  to  its  lituation  on  the  borders  of 
a'pine  lakes.  Scopoli  relates  that  he  has  Ipecimens 
which  gradually  conned  the  common  Flammula  with 
the  creeping  variety  ;  that  a  boggy  foil  promotes  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  but  the  root  being  weak,  cannot 
lupport  it  fo  as  to  enable  it -to  grow  eretff  ;  hence  it 
is  decumbent,  and  puts  forth  fibres  from  the  joints : 
but  if  the  ground  be  harder,  fandy  or  dry,  the  root 
has  fafter  hold,  and  fupports  the  plant  in  a  more  ered 
poFure. — Willdenow  infiFs  that  it  is  not  a  variety. 

It  is  found  in  Sweden,  Ruflia,  Switzerland  and  Ger¬ 
many,  on  the  banks  of  lakes. 

i-  Great  Spearwort  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding, 
but  is  three  times  the  fize.  The  Fem  is  upright,  and 
(from  two  or  three  to)  four  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves  are  on  Fiorter  petioles,  acuminate  or  more 
Ibarply  pointed,  not  bluntifh,  as  in  that.  The  calyx 
is  hairy ;  and  the  hairs  of  almoF  all  the  herb  are  ffiort 
and  preffed  dole  to  the  leaves  and  Fem,  as  Linneus 
oblerves ;  but  this  is  the  cafe  alfo  in  R.  Flammula. 

*  Curtis,  Smith.  b  Curtis.  c  Withering.  *■  Lightfoot. 
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The  flowers  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  golden  colouE 
Like  the  preceding  it  varies  with  ferrate  leaves8. 

Linneus  defcribes  the  Fem  as  branched,  leafy,  often 
a  foot  and  half  high  ;  the  leaves  as  fomewhat  toothed, 
rugged  with  fhort  hairs  preffed  clofe ;  the  peduncles 
oppofite  to  the  leaves  and  one-flowered h. 

The  herb  is  acrid,  like  moF  of  its  tribe.  Linneus 
gives  it  the  trivial  name  of  Lingua ,  becaitfe  Dale- 
champius  gueffed  it  to  be  the  Lingua  of  Pliny.  It 
grows  generally  in  muddy  ditches,  (bogs,  or  by  the 
Fdes  of  lakes;)  flowering  in  july.  The  root  is  pe¬ 
rennial,  like  the  preceding'. 

In  England  it  is  reckoned  among  the  rarer  plants,  but 
it  occurs  in  many  places,  as  near  London  between  Ro- 
therhithe  and  Deptford ;  on  Iver  heath  near  Uxbridge  ; 
in  feveral  parts  of  Norfolk  ;  on  Teverfham  moor  near 
Cambridge,  and  in  the  ifle  of  Ely ;  Goldington  and 
Oakley  in  Bedfordffiire  ;  in  ditches  near  a  pool  of 
water  called  Brayford,  in  Lincolnfhire  j  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cherwell  near  King’s  Mill,  in  Oxfordfhire  : 
bogs  on  Malvern  Chace,  WorceFerffiire ;  Kinefon 
pool  near  StaFord  j  Fdes  of  Ancott  pool,  Salop  ;  in 
feveral  parts  of  the  North  of  England.  In  Scotland, 
as  in  DuddingFon  Loch  near  Edinburgh,  and  about 
ReFennet  in  Angus-fhire. 

3.  This  is  found  about  Paris,  and  in  marfhy  places 
in  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  In  habit  it  is  not  unlike  LF 
mojella  aquatica .] 

4.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  long  and  narrow,  like 
thofe  of  Grafs,  feflile.  Stems  little  more  than  a  foot 
high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  three  or  four  {lender 
foot-Falks,  which  are  terminated  by  Angle  yellow  flow¬ 
ers,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Butterflower. 

[Root  bulbous,  tuberous,  cylindrical,  fibrofe  at  the 
top,  putting  out  the  fibres  all  round  like  rays.  Stem 
upright,  round,  fmooth,  few-flowered,  with  not  many 
leaves  on  it.  Leaves  quite  entire,  glaucous.  Calyx 
very  fmooth,  fpreading  but  not  bent  backk.  Co¬ 
rolla  pale  yellow,  fomewhat  fmaller  than  that  of 
Lingua  \ 

It  is  diFinguiFied  from  R.  pyrenaits  by  its  yellow 
flowers  and  tuberous  root :  in  that,  the  flowers  are 
white,  and  the  root  bulbous  m. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  of  Spain;  on 
dry  alpine  paFures :  flowering  in  april  and  may.  Spe¬ 
cimens,  fays  Dr.  Withering,  were  brought  from  North 
Wales,  by  Mr.  Pritchard. 

Parkinfon  figures  it  with  double  flowers,  but  de¬ 
fcribes  it  with  femi-double  ones  only.]  Mr.  Miller 
affirms  that  a  variety  with  doubje  flowers  is  in  the 
Paris  garden,  but  that  we  have  not  yet  got  it  in  Eng¬ 
land.  [Probably  it  has  fallen  a  victim,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
exprefles  it,  to  the  rage  for  novelty. — That  with  Angle 
flowers  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596 n. 

5.  Stem  fcarcely  half  a  fpan  in  height,  quite  Am¬ 
ple,  round,  upright,  foftly  hairy  from  the  middle  to 
the  top  ;  having  a  Angle  feflile,  lanceolate-linear,  Fri- 
ated,  perfectly  entire  leaf  about  the  middle  of  it,  and 
one  flower  at  the  top  ;  fometimes,  but  feldom,  a  Angle 
peduncle  bearing  one  flower  comes  out  from  the  axil 
of  the  leaf ;  at  the  bafe  the  Fem  fwells  into  an  ovate- 
oblong,  folid,  white  bulb,  covered  with  oblong,  im¬ 
bricate,  brown  feales,  which  feem  to  be  the  remains 
of  the  root-leaves  j  four  or  more  round,  whitiffiy 
thickiffi  fibres  fpring  from  the  bafe  of  the  bulb,  and 
fpread  out  horizontally  ;  in  their  common  centre  bind¬ 
ing  up  a  fmaller  bulb,  of  a  fpheroidal  form  and 
blackifh  colour,  netted  with  fibres.  Root-leaves  few, 
upright,  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  Fem,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  P.  lanceolata ,  but  more  acute,  naked, 
bright  green  with  darker  lines,  quite  entire,  running 
along  the  petiole.  Flower  large  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  plant :  calycine  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate, 
white  at  the  edges,  pubelcent  at  the  back,  at  firF  green, 
then  yellowifli  white ;  petals  large,  obovate-rounded, 
fnow-white,  entire ;  Fyle  Ihort,  hooked  outwards, 
Figma  Ample0. 

Root  a  fort  of  bulb,  covered  with  a  tomentofe  net, 
and  having  fibres  in  bundles.  Stem  upright,  filiform, 

e  Smith.  h  Mantiffa.  *  Engl.bot.  k  Smith. 
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even,  a  finger’s  length,  with  one  or  two  leaves.  Both 
root-leaves  and  ftem-leaves  linear,  undivided,  quite 
entire,  even,  upright,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  termi¬ 
nating,  one  or  two,  peduncled,  fmall,  white.  Fruit 
roundilh.  Stamens  roundifh,  mucronatep. 

The  root  is  bulbed  with  a  tuft  of  fibres;  the  lower 
fibres  are  full  of  traniverfe  wrinkles,  like  thofe  of  white 
Hellebore.  The  ftem  has  commonly  only  two  flowers ; 
but  fometimes  it  has  feven  or  eight,  and  then  it  is  a 
foot  high  or  more,  inftead  of  three  or  four  inches, 
which  is  its  common  height.  Petals  white,  a  little 
plaited,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  being 
toothed  and  even  gnawn  on  the  edge  :  the  nedtary  is 
in  form  of  a  tongue,  or  half  pointed  horn.  The  fruit 
often  becomes  oblong  9. 

Haller,  who  deferibes  it  well,  remarks  that  it  has 
fometimes  a  double  flower,  and  that  it  vaiies  with 
lacerated  leaves.  Villars  obferves,  that  this  plant  is 
hardly  diftinguifhable  for  the  fame  fpecies,  when  it  de- 
fcends  from  the  Alps  into  the  more  fertile  paftures  of 
the  mountains. 

Native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Ca- 
rinthia,  Dauphine,  Provence,  Piedmont. 

6.  The  radical  bud  produces  two  lanceolate,  mem¬ 
branaceous  leaves,  handing  above  the  ground.  Leaves 
ovate,  blunt,  coriaceous,  pubefeent  above,  when  young 
rolled  in  at  the  bale  on  long  petioles.  Stem  quite 
Ample,  leaflefs.  Involucre  terminating,  two-leaved. 
Peduncles  from  two  to  four,  one-flowered,  pubefeent. 
Calyx  purplifn.  Corolla  whitilh,  or  purplifh,  with 
purple  nerves  r. 

Root  a  bundle  of  fibres,  producing  at  firft  two,  three 
or  four  leafy  leaks,  whitifh  or  tinged  with  purple,  fca- 
riole,  ovate-oblong,  acute  and  permanent.  Root- 
leaves  from  two  to  five,  cordate-ovate,  quite  entire, 
acute,  fiefhy,  almoft  an  inch  long,  tomentofe  hoary, 
fometimes  purplifh,  marked  with  feven  nerves  like 
thofe  of  Plantain,  in  fhape  refembling  thofe  of  Par- 
najjia.  Petioles  two  inches  long,  thick,  involved  at 
the  bafe  in  wide  membranaceous  nerved  fheaths.  The 
leaves  are  not  unfrequently  fpotted,  as  in  Erythronium , 
Pulmonaria ,  &c.  Stem  ftriated,  a  hand  high,  branch¬ 
ed,  hoary  at  the  branches,  leafy,  bearing  from  one  to 
twelve  flowers.  Leaves  at  the  divifion  of  the  ftem 
tgid  branches  folitary,  feflile,  nerved,  half  embracing, 
more  acute  than  the  root-leaves.  Peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  one-flowered. 

It  varies  with  a  ftem  fcarcely  two  inches  high,  with 
only  one,  two  or  three  flowers  at  moft ;  in  fuch  a  dwarf 
plant  the  leaves  and  peduncles  are  fo  near  one  another 
as  to  appear  to  be  oppofite  :  hence  Linneus,  who 
made  his  defeription  from  a  dwarf  fpecimen,  has  attri¬ 
buted  to  it  an  involucre  and  a  leaflefs  ftem.  Gouan 
had  fpecimens  of  that  kind  from  Haller ;  and  refers 
Haller’s  Ran.  n.  1 179.  to  this  fpecies,  which  he  him- 
felf  refers  to  Linneus’s  amplexicaulis  *. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Introduced  by 
Meflrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee  in  1769*.  Mr.  Curtis  re¬ 
ceived  it  from  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1796;  it 
flowered  early  in  the  fummer  of  1797;  and  he  has 
given  a  beautiful  figure  of  it. 

7.  The  leaves  in  part  furround  the  ftalk  at  their 
bale,  whence  the  trivial  name ;  in  colour  they  differ 
from  moft  others  of  the  genus,  being  of  a  grayer  or 
more  glaucous  hue ;  which  joined  to  the  delicate 
whitenels  of  the  flowers,  renders  this  fpecies  very  de- 
firable  in  a  colleftion  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  more 
efpecially  as  it  occupies  little  fpace,  and  has  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  injure  the  growth  of  others. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  Apennine  and  Pyrenean  moun¬ 
tains,  and  flowers  in  april  and  may. 

Clufius  is  the  firft  author  who  deferibes  and  figures 
this  fpecies.  Johnfon,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde,  co¬ 
pies  his  figure,  and  mentions  it  as  being  then  (1633) 
made  a  denizen  in  our  gardens 

8.  Roots  numerous,  fiefhy,  thickifh,  round,  atte¬ 
nuated  at  bottom,  in  bundles,  putting  out  fibrils. 
Leaves  three,  four,  five  or  fix,  lying  on  the  ground 
in  a  ring,  blunt,  villofe,  with  unequal  ferratures,  blunt 

f  Linn.  mant.  1  Villars.  '  Linn.  fpec. 
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or  acute,  on  very  Ihort  petioles.  Scape  hirfute,  up-^ 
rio-ht.  Calyx  villofe,  with  ovate  blunt  leaflets.  Co¬ 
rolla  yellow,  the  fize  of  R.  Fldbojus.  Petals  five  or 
more.  Head  of  feeds  roundifii  \ 

Native  of  Portugal,  the  Hand  of  Candia,  and  Bar¬ 
bary,  where  it  flowers  in  winter. 

9.  This  common  plant,  called  in  Englilh  Pile-wort , 
and  Lejfer  Celandine ,  is  eafily  diftinguifned  by  its  roots* 
formed  of  many  knobs  or  tubers,  fhaped  like  the  fig, 
whence  its  name  Ficaria ;  from  the  top  ot  thefe  arife 
many  fmall  fibres.  The  whole  plant  is  fmootln  Stems 
numerous,  four  inches  or  more  in  length,  tender, 
leafy,  red  at  bottom.  Leaves  roundilh-heart-fhaped, 
Ihining,  on  long  foot-ftalks,  fometimes  fpotted  with 
white,  the  veins  of  the  upper  fide  prefled  in  ;  they 
vary  much  in  fhape,  and  are  more  or  lefs  notched  or 
fcalloped  about  the  edge  :  thofe  on  the  ftem  ire  fome¬ 
times  triangular,  or  elfe  deeply  three-lobed  or  five- 
lobed.  Peduncles  grooved,  one-flowered,  bent  back, 
when  the  flower  falls.  Flowers  upright.  Calycine 
leaflets  three,  (fometimes  four  or  five)  concave,  de¬ 
ciduous,  with  a  lmall  reflex  fcale  under  each.  Petals 
ulually  eight,  (feven  to  twelve)  elliptic-lanceolate,  (but 
varying  in  form,)  of  a  golden  yellow  colour  and 
fhining,  each  having  a  fmall  fcale  at  the  bafe,  as 
in  the  other  fpecies.  Seeds  fubovate,  commonly 
abortive. 

Pilewort  differs  from  the  Crowfoots  in  the  number 
of  petals  in  the  corolla,  and  leaflets  in  the  calyx, 
hence  Dillenius,  Haller  and  Hudfon  have  made  a 
diftind  genus  of  it,  adopting  Brunfelfius’s  name  of 
Ficaria  yet  fince  it  agrees  with  the  Crowfoots  in  the 
fame  general  nature  and  habit,  as  well  as  in  the  nec¬ 
tary  or  little  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  it  feems 
to  be  of  the  fame  natural  genus  wdth  them.  In  the 
fpring  almoft  every  grove,  thicket  and  hedge-bottom 
is  enamelled  with  the  glofly  golden  flowers  of  the  Pile- 
wort  :  when  they  have  been  expofed  a  few  days  to  a 
bright  fun,  the  petals  become  white,  and  then  foon 
fall  off.  It  is  alfo  common  in  meadows,  orchards  and 
plantations ;  flowering  in  february,  and  continuing 
through  march  and  a  great  part  of  april. 

At  its  firft  appearance  in  the  fpring,  this  plant  is 
fmall  and  extends  but  little  ;  but  in  the  month  of  may, 
particularly  by  the  fide  of  moift  ditches,  it  grows  much 
more  luxuriantly ;  and  in  this  ftate,  as  Mr.  Ray  has 
remarked,  it  puts  forth  fmall  bulbs,  like  grains  of 
wheat,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves :  thefe,  as  the 
ftalks  lie  on  the  ground,  get  into  the  earth,  and  be¬ 
come  the  tuberous  roots  of  young  plants.  Thus  the 
plant  readily  propagates  itfelf ;  and  this  provifion  is 
the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  the  feeds  ufually  prove 
abortive.  The  roots,  like  thofe  of  the  Orchis,  are 
renewed  every  year. 

As  Pilewort  blows  earlier  than  the  other  Crowfoots, 
it  is  liable  to  have  its  parts  of  frudification  injured  by 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  to  fecure  it  from  which, 
it  has  the  power  of  doling  its  petals  in  a  much  greater 
degree,  and  in  this  ftate  we  ufually  find  it  from  five 
in  the  evening  to  nine  in  the  morning ;  and  in  wet 
weather. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  young  leaves  are  eaten 
in  the  fpring  by  the  common  people  in  fome  parts  of 
Sweden,  boiled  as  greens.  Though  milder  than  moft 
of  the  genus,  this  however  retains  fomething  of  that 
acrimony,  which  many  of  the  fpecies  pofiefs  in  a  high 
degree.  The  particular  form  of  the  roots  probably 
recommended  this  plant  as  a  cure  for  the  piles ;  and 
this  fancied  quality  was  the  origin  of  the  Englifh 
name.  The  roots  are  fometimes  wafhed  bare  by  the 
rains,  and  in  this  ftate  have  induced  the  ignorant, 
under  the  reign  of  fuperftition,  to  fancy  that  it  rained 
Wheat,  which  thefe  tubercles  a  little  refemble. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  Pilewort  choaks  other  plants 
which  grow  near  it.  Not  being  eaten  by  cattle,  and 
occupying  much  room  in  fome  meadows,  it  ought  to 
be  extirpated.  Nothing  difcourages  its  increafe  more 
than  coal  or  wood  afhes,  which  are  both  at  the  fame 
time  excellent  dreftes  for  meadows.  It  is  fometimes 
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feen  in  gardens  with  a  double  flower7.  Rea  l*ays 
found  it  wild,  and  fet  it  in  his  garden,  and  that  mold  of 
the  plants  in  England  come  from  this  root. 

10.  Root  fibrous,  with  thicker  fibres  among  the 
more  (lender  ones.  Leaves  radical,  numerous,  thick, 
concave,  entire  at  the  fides,  but  with  two  or  three 
teeth  at  the  end,  in  the  latter  cafe,  which  is  mold  fre¬ 
quent,  the  middle  tooth  is  the  largeft ;  the  older  leaves 
are  generally  entire  and  blunt ;  they  are  nerved,  very 
large,  two  inches  long  and  an  inch  and  half  wide, 
very  fmooth,  afcending,  petioled.  Petiole  channelled, 
pubefcent,  thick,  flattened  at  the  bafe,  membranaceous 
at  the  edge,  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaf,  pro¬ 
cumbent,' Afcending  at  the  end.  Each  plant  has  one, 
two  or* more  runners,  emerging  within  the  petiole  of 
a  leaf,  from  two  to  four  feet  in  length,  round,  fpotted 
with  red  towards  the  top,  pubefcent,  ftraight,  the  in¬ 
ternodes  a  fpan  long,  rooting  at  the  joints  ;  and  at*  each 
of  thefe  is  one  leafy  ligule  or  ftipule,  of  a  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate  form,  fheathing,  indexed.  Flowering-ftems 
one  or  more,  a  hand  and  half  in  length,  procumbent, 
afcending  at  the  top,  Ample  or  fometimees  divided 
into  two  peduncles,  of  different  lengths,  almoft  naked, 
round,  even  or  obfcurely  ftreaked,  fpotted  with  red, 
having  one  or  two  leafy  lanceolate  or  linear  ligules  or 
ftipules.  Flowers  folitary,  terminating,  large,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Ran.  lanuginofus.  Calyx  yellow.  Petals 
five  or  fix  to  ten,  yellow,  lpreading  very  much,  and 
even  recurved,  longer  than  the  calyx,  ovate-oblong. 
Seeds  oblong,  forming  a  globular  body.  It  propa¬ 
gates  itfelf  by  runners  like  the  Strawberry. — Native  of 
Siberia,  beyond  Baikal,  in  the  faltsz. 

11.  Root  round,  brownifh,  from  one  to  two  inches 
long,  perpendicular,  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw,  and 
permanent,  in  its  whole  length  putting  forth  many 
fufiform,  long,  pale,  fubimbricate  fibres.  The  whole 
plant  fhining.  Stem  round,  from  a  hand  to  a  foot 
in  length,  upright,  purplifh  next  the  ground.  Root- 
leaves  fubreniform,  coriaceous,  firm,  veined,  crenate 
on  the  fides,  not  cut  in  the  fame  manner  at  top,  but 
often  retufe  ;  in  the  flowering  plant  thefe  are  often 
folitary,  always  very  few,  when  any,  for  fometimes 
there  are  none.  Such  a  leaf,  only  much  larger,  and  on 
a  much  fhorter  petiole,  if  not  feffile,  occupies  the 
upper  part  of  the  Item  :  from  the  axil  of  this  comes 
out  a  one-flowered  branchlet ;  whilft  the  ftem  itfelf  is 
terminated  by  a  fimilar  one,  or  in  ftronger  plants  is 
divided  into  a  few  more  ;  otherwife  the  (talks  end  in 
a  Angle  flower,  without  any  branch.  The  leaves  of 
the  branchlets  are  lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire  and 
feffile  ;  in  plants  that  are  more  branched,  the  lowed 
leaves,  whether  bifid  or  trifid,  have  the  lobes  like 
thofe  of  the  uppermoft  leaves  in  form.  Petals  fome¬ 
times  fix,  yellow  with  the  claw  paler,  fpreading. 
Calyx  fhorter.  Seeds  few,  fmooth,  brown,  flattifh  on 
one  fide,  roundifh  without,  ending  in  an  unarmed 
re  flexed  poin  t1. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Auftria; 
the  Pyrenees,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Silefia.  It  appears 
from  Salmon’s  Herbal  (6 1 6 )  that  it  was  cultivated 
here  in  1710  b.  It  flowers  in  may  and  June.] 

ii.  This  has  an  Afphodel  root.  The  lower  leaves 
are  large,  and  a  little  hairy,  about  three  inches  long 
and  four  broad,  deeply  crenate,  divided  ufually  into 
five  lobes,  and  on  hairy  footftalks.  Stems  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  having  two  or  three  leaves  on  them,  cut 
into  three  fegments  and  entire  ;  dividing  at  top  into 
leveral  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  one  large,  pale  yel¬ 
low  flower.  It  flowers  the  beginning  of  june. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Crete.  [Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

13.  This  refembles  the  Jceleratus.  Stem  larger. 
Flowers  large,  yellow,  deftitute  fometimes  either  of 
calyx  or  corolla c. 

Native  of  Germany  and  Siberia. — According  to 
Willdenow,  it  much  refembles  the  auricomus ,  but  the 
ftem-leaves  are  lanceolate  and  toothed,  not  linear  and 
quite  entire. 

f  Curtis,  Flora  Ruftica,  Smith,  Lightfoot. 
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14.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  a  font  high, 
upright,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches,  leafy, 
round,  often  (lightly  downy  on  the  upper  part,  fmooth 
and  purplifh  at  bottom.  Leaves  generally  inclined  to 
be  downy  :  root-leaves  on  long  foot-ftalks,  moftly 
three -cleft,  deeply  notched  ;  fometimes  five-cleft ; 
ftem-leaves  feffile,  divided  to  the  bafe  into  many  linear 
lobes,  which  are  feldom  lubdivided  or  cut.  Flowers 
terminating  eredt,  folitary,  of  a  bright  golden  hue ; 
on  round,  pubefcent  peduncles.  Calyx  pale  yellow, 
hairy,  fearcely  at  all  reflexed.  Nedary  a  naked  pore, 
not  clofed  by  any  fcale.  In  cold  backward  feafons,  in 
gardens,  in  unfheltered  fituations,  and  in  more  northern 
countries,  the  real  petals  are  fometimes  wanting,  the 
calyx  being  dilated  and  more  coloured  than  ufual,  fo 
as  to  fupply  their  place.  It  has  been  called  Goldilocks , 
and  Sweet  IVood  Crowfoot :  the  epithet Jweet  being  in¬ 
tended  to  exprefs,  that  it  has  none  of  the  acrid  or 
cauftic  flavour  ufual  in  this  genus d :  the  other  epithet 
is  expreffive  of  its  place  of  growth.  It  flowers  in 
april  and  may. 

This  fpecies  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other 
wild  Crowfoots,  by  its  yellow,  patulous  calyx  ;  the 
nakednefs  of  its  nedary,  which  is  a  (mall  oblique  hole 
running  downwards  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal ;  by  the 
bottom  leaves  being  lefs  cut,  and  the  upper  ones  nar¬ 
rower  than  in  moft  of  the  others ;  by  the  petals  being 
frequently  wanting;  and  by  its  place  of  growth6.  It 
affeds  chiefly  a  clayey  foil.  This  fpecies  has  fome¬ 
times  double  flowers. 

15.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada,  in  marfhes. 
Rootdeaves  petioled  ;  item-leaves  few,  iefliie.  Flow¬ 
ers  yellow,  (mail. 

1 6.  Root  annual,  compofed  of  many  whitifli  fibres. 
Herb  various  in  fize  and  luxuriance,  of  a  pale  fhining 
green  colour,  juicy  and  very  fmooth,  except  the  flower- 
ftalks  and  upper  part  of  the  item,  which  are  occa- 
fionally  hairy.  Stem  ftraight,  round,  hollow,  thick, 
branched,  leafy.  Lower  leaves  on  long  foot-ftalks, 
lobed  and  cut,  but  lefs  deeply  than  the  upper  ones, 
which  are  divided  to  the  very  bafe  and  feffile  ;  their 
fegments  linear  and  entire.  Flowers  numerous,  pe~ 
duncled,  imall,  of  a  palifh  yellow.  Calyx  deflexed, 
fhaggy.  Honey-pore  fomewhat  tubular.  Fruit  ovate- 
oblong,  compofed  of  a  multitude  of  (mall  feeds f. 

This  fpecies  is  eafily  diftinguifhed,  by  its  broad 
Alining  bottom  leaves,  thick  ftalk,  fmall  yellow  flowers, 
and  fmooth  oblong  feed-heads E. 

It  is  very  common  in  watery  places,  where  it  may 
be  found  in  flower  and  feed,  from  june  to  the  end  of 
auguft. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  virulent  of  cur  native 
plants.  Bruifed  and  applied  to  the  fkin  it  loon  raifes 
a  blifter,  and  makes  a  fore  by  no  means  eafy  to  heal. 
Strolling  beggars  have  been  (aid  to  ufe  it  for  that 
purpofe,  in  order  to  excite  companion h.  When  chew¬ 
ed,  it  inflames  the  tongue ;  and  when  taken  into  the 
ftomach,  it  produces  violent  effcfls.  It  is  lufpected 
to  have  proved  poifonous  to  fheep  *. 

17.  This  is  a  very  handfome  fpecies,  three  or,  four 
feet  high  and  branched.  Stem  hollow  within.  Leaves 
large,  digitate,  three-lobed  divided  to  the  bafe :  feg¬ 
ments  lanceolate,  ferrate  all  round,  fomewhat  hirfute 
efpecially  at  the  bafe.  Flower  white,  terminating  each 
branch.  Petals  roundly  ferrate.  Calyx  fugacious, 
purplifh  k. — Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.] 

The  double-flowering  variety  has  been  obtained  by 
feeds,  and  is  preferved  in  many  curious  gardens  for 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  It  is  by  feme  gardeners 
called  Fair  Maid  of  France.  The  root  is  perennial, 
and  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres :  the  leaves  are 
divided  into  five  lanceolate  lobes  ;  the  four  fide-lobes 
are  upon  foot-ftalks  coming  from  the  fide  of  the 
principal  ftalk,  and  the  middle  one  terminates  it ;  they 
are  deeply  ferrate,  and  have  feveral  longitudinal  veins. 
The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  branch  out 
at  the  top  int6  three  or  four  divifions,  at  each  of  which 
there  is  one  leaf,  of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  lower, 

d  Engl.  bot.  e  Curtis.  f  Engl.  bot. 

8  Curtis.  h  Engl.  bot.  1  Curtis  and  Haller. 
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but  fmaller.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  very 
double,  each  (landing  upon  a  (hort  foot-ftalk.  It 
flowers  in  may.  [Gerarde  in  1597  lays,  “  it  groweth 
“  in  the  gardens  of  Herbariils,  and  lovers  of  Arrange 
“  plants,  whereof  we  have  good  plentie,  for  it  groweth 
«  not  wild  any  where.”  Gerarde  was  not  aware  that 
it  is  a  variety  of  what  he  had  figured  under  the  name 
of  Ran.  alfinus  albus. 

18.  This  has  the  (lature  of  R.  aconitifolius ,  and  it  has 
alfo  white  flowers ;  the  leaves  however  are  not  com¬ 
pound,  but  palmate,  lefs  thick,  and  more  cut:  the 
flowers  are  larger.  In  the  preceding  the  lobes  of  the 
leaves  are  acuminate,  and  the  fegments  of  the  upper 
floral  leaves  lanceolate. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
of  the  Pyrenees1.  Introduced  in  1769,  by  Meffrs. 
Kennedy  and  Lee. 

19.  Root  tuberous.  Stem  a  foot  high,  round,  up¬ 
right,  divided  at  top  into  a  few  one- flowered  pedun¬ 
cles.  Root-leaves  in  younger  plants  quite  entire,  the 
reft  petioled  and  ternate ;  the  upper  ones  binate  and 
fubfeflile,  or  even  Ample  ;  in  other  individuals  they 
are  often  more  irregularly  compound.  Leaflets  lan¬ 
ceolate-linear,  long,  acute,  entire.  Stem,  peduncles 
and  leaves  covered  with  a  foft  hoary  down.  Calycine 
leaflets  green  on  the  infide  with  a  white  edge,  on  the 
outfide  woolly-white,  wholly  turned  back.  Petals 
large,  a  third  longer  than  the  calyx,  on  the  upper 
furface  (hining  and  deep  yellow,  with  a  greenifh  claw ; 
on  the  lower  furface  greenifh  ;  they  are  flat  and  lpread 
very  much,  and  fometimes  are  fix  in  number.  Head 
of  germs  ovate-oblong,  yellowifh  green,  with  villofe 
ftigmas.  Seeds  fmooth  and  acute  m. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  on  dry  hilly  pas¬ 
tures.  Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde.  It  flowers 
in  may  and  june n; 

v  20.  Stem  round,  with  fpreading  hairs,  branched. 
Leaves  (lightly  marked  with  lines.  Leaflets  trifid, 
acute,  cut  and  ferrate.  Peduncles  round,  even,  wan¬ 
dering.  Calycine  leaflets  ovate,  concave.  Petals 
yellow,  fcarcely  as  big  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  fmall, 
the  length  of  the  corolla.  Head  of  germs  ovate, 
longer  than  the  corolla.  Seeds  ovate,  compreffed, 
mucronate.  It  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  native 
of  Canada  and  Pennfylvania  Introduced  in  1789, 
by  Chevalier  Thunberg. 

21.  Found  by  Thunberg  in  the  ifland  of  Nipon  in 
Japan,  flowering  in  may p. 

22.  Stem  upright,  branched,  pubefcent,  round,  as 
are  alfo  the  peduncles.  Lower  leaves  Ample,  lobed, 
galhed,  acute,  pubefcent  underneath,  as  are  alfo  the 
petioles :  upper  leaves  three-parted  and  biternate. 
Calyx  not  reflex9.  Thunberg  remarks,  that  all  the 
parts  are  hairy,  except  the  corolla. 

Root  compofed  of  many  thick  flelhy  fangs  or  fibres, 
uniting  at  top  into  a  head ;  from  thefe  are  fent  forth 
many  (lender  long  fibres,  ftriking  deep  in  the  ground. 
From  the  top  arife  feveral  leaves,  compofed  of  three, 
fix  or  nine  lobes  of  irregular  forms,  and  cut  at  top 
into  various  fegments.  Between  thefe  arife  the  flower- 
ftalks,  about  a  foot  high,  taper,  hairy,  and  branching 
out  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  root.  Stem-leaves  di¬ 
viding  into  three  parts,  thefe  again  cut,  and  generally 
.terminated  by  trifid  points :  the  petioles  are  embracing 
at  the  bafe.  The  leaves  are  all  hairy  ;  the  lower  ones 
much  larger  and  more  compound  than  the  upper. 
Flowers  terminating,  with  the  ftem  naked  for  a  con- 
fiderable  length  below  them.  They  vary  much  in  fize 
and  colour,  ,  and  the  petals  are  frequently  of  different 
colours  on  the  two  furfacfes.  They  appear  in  may,  and 
in  moderate  feafons,  or  where  they  are  (haded  from 
the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  there  will  be  a  fuccef- 
.fion  at-  lead  during  a  month.  The  feeds  ripen  in 
july r.  _ 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in 
1596*.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays  it  was  originally  brought  from 
Perfia;  but  fince  it  has  been  in  Europe,  many  new 

1  Willdenow.  m  Jacquin.  »  Hort.  kew. 
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varieties  have  been  obtained  from  feeds,  particularly 
of  femidouble  flowers.  Thefe  are  fo  large,  and  of  l'o 
many  beautiful  colours,  as  to  exceed  mod  other  flowers 
of  their  feafon,  and  even  to  vie  with  the  Carnation 
itfelf :  they  are  many  of  them  finely  fcented ;  and  the 
roots,  when  ftrong,  generally  produce  from  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers  in  (ucceflion ;  which  qualities  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  Garden  Ranunculus,  in  its  improved  (late, 
much  admired. 

Mr.  Miller  has  made  a  diftinft  fpecies  of  the  bloody- 
flowered  Ranunculus,  under  the  name  of  R.fanguineus. 
This,  fays  he,  has  been  almoft  banifhed  from  our  gar¬ 
dens,  fince  fo  many  fine  varieties  have  been  obtained 
from  feeds  of  the  Perfian  Ranunculus.  This  has  a 
grumous  root  like  that :  the  leaves  are  divjded  by 
thtees,  twice  again  divided  by  threes,  and  obtufe  ;  the 
(talk  rifes  about  nine  inches  high,  and  is  terminated 
by  one  large  double  red  flower.  It  appears  at  the  end 
of  april ;  and  fometimes  one  or  two  very  fmall  flowers 
branch  out  from  the  fide. 

[Parkinfon  enumerates  the  following  varieties  of  the 
Garden  Ranunculus  or  Crowfoot,  as  he  calls  it. 

1.  The  broad-leafed  Candy  Crowfoot. 

2.  The  white  Candy  Crowfoot. 

3.  The  Argentine,  or  cloth  of  filver  Crowfoot. 

4.  The  Angle  red  Crowfoot  of  Afia  or  Tripoli. 

5.  The  large  Angle  red  Crowfoot  of  Afia. 

6.  The  red  (tripe  (ingle  Crowfoot  of  Afia. 

7.  The  yellow  ftript  Crowfoot  of  Afia. 

8.  The  double  red  Crowfoot  of  Afia. 

Ray  (hift.  594.)  befides  feveral  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  as  fpecies,  has  twenty  varieties,  from  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Royal  garden  at  Paris,  of  the  year 
1665.  ' 

Rea  has — 

The  double  white,  or  Crowfoot  of  Candy. 

Cloth  of  filver  of  Candy. 

Double  yellow  of  Afia. 

Double  red  of  Afia, 

And  thirteen  others,  with  barbarous  names. 

Ranunculus  of  Afia  with  Angle  flowers ;  of  which 
eleven  varieties  are  fet  down. 

But  the  varieties  produced  of  late  years  from  the 
feeds  of  femidouble  flowers  are  unbounded  :  and  Mr. 
Maddock  remarks  that  they  are  more  numerous  than 
of  any  other  flower.  Accordingly  his  catalogue  boafts 
nearly  eight  hundred,  all  with  their  proper  names  ; 
ranged  under  the  heads  of, 

1.  Dark  and  dark  purple.  2.  Light  purple  and 
Gray,  &c.  3.  Crimfon,  &c.  4.  Reds,  &c.  5.  Rofy, 

&c.  6.  Orange,  &c.  7.  Yellow  and  yellow  fpotted, 

&c.  8.  White  and  white  fpotted,  &c.  9.  Olive,  &c. 

10.  Purple  and  Coffee  (triped,  &c.  1 1.  Red  and  yel¬ 

low  ftriped.  12.  Red  and  white  ftriped.] 

23.  This  has  a  tuberous  root;  the  leaves  are  de¬ 
compounded  and  fmooth ;  the  (talks  rife  near  a  foot 
high,  and  have  one  leaf  of  the  fame  (hape  with  the 
lower,  but  fmaller ;  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one 
double  flower,  about  the  fize  of  the  common  Butter- 
flower,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  colour. 

[The  ftem  is  commonly  one-flowered  and  one- 
leafed  ;  it  occurs  however  very  frequently  with  a  diree- 
flowered  ftem.  It  comes  from  Siberia  with  a  branched 
ftem.  Corolla  white,  often  eight  or  ten-petalled  *. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Auftria,  Dauphine, 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  &c.  It  flowers  in  may,  and 
was  cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller11. 

24.  Root  big  and  flefhy,  in  form  of  a  bulb,  and 
very  acrid,  puihing  forth  many  long  thick  fibres. 
Hence  fprings  the  ftem,  gradually  becoming  fmaller. 
Leaves  alternate,  dividing  into  three  petioles,  each  of 
which  divides  a  fecond  and  even  a  third  time,  and 
finiftfing  in  flat,  fmooth,  flefhy,  lanceolate  leaflets; 
the  lateral  ones  fmaller  and  frequently  once  more  di¬ 
vided.  Stem  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  termi¬ 
nating  in. two  or  more  branches,  often  nine  and  even 
fifteen,  each  having  a  fingle  leaf  at  their  bafe,  and  one 
handfome  flower  at  the  end :  calycine  leaflets  blunt, 
covered  with  ruffet  or  very  minute  hairs :  petals  fel-, 
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dom  white,  but  aim  oft  always  tinged  with  a  pleafant 
vinous  or  purple  red,  from  five  to  feven  or  more  in 
number,  large,  and  permanent.  Fruit  large,  oval, 
compofed  of  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feeds,  fmaller 
than  in  the  other  fpecies x. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Dau- 
phine  and  Piedmont,  on  high  granite  mountains  near 
the  fnovv.  It  flowers  in  june,  and  was  introduced  in 
1 77 5  by  Drs.  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill7. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  figure  of  the  leaves  in 
the  Flora  lapponica  and  Flora  danicais  not  very  good, 
fo  that  at  firft  fight  it  appears  tc  be  a  different  plant, 
but  the  dried  fpecimens  have  leaves  of  the  fame  lhape 
with  thole  in  the  more  fouthern  countries  of  Europe. 

25.  The  whole  plant  is  very  fmooth,  and  therefore 
it  cannot  be  that  which  is  found  in  the  more  fouthern 
parts  of  Europe ;  for  that  is  hirfute 2.  This  differs 
from  the  lapponicus  in  having  the  calyx  hirfute,  the 
ftem-leaves  feflile,  the  Item  firmer,  and  the  flower 
larger3. — Native  of  Lapland  and  Norway. 

26.  The  leaves  referable  the  floating  leaves  of  Ran. 
aquatilis.  Calyx  reflex,  fmooth.  Petals  white,  two- 
lobedb. 

It  is  only  two  or  three  inches  high.  The  numerous 
fibres  of  the  root  are  often  longer  than  the  whole 
plant,  they  are  very  acrid,  and  infinuate  themfelves 
into  the  clefts  of  rocks :  the  leaves  are  fmooth  ;  thole 
on  the  Item  are  rather  Ample  bra&es :  the  calyx  and 
petals  are  white  ;  the  latter  blunt  and  even  emarginate. 

It  is  often  found  of  a  larger  fize c. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Dauphine, 
Piedmont,  &c. 

27.  Root  fibrous.  Root-leaf  Angle,  on  a  filiform 
petiole  the  length  of  a  finger,  three-parted  almoft  to 
the  bafe,  where  the  lobes  are  narrower,  towards  the 
top  they  widen,  are  blunt,  and  have  three  or  four 
notches.  Stem-leaf  alfo  Angle,  on  a  fhorter  petiole, 
fmaller,  of  the  fame  fhape,  with  the  other,  fometimes 
in  the  middle  of  the  Item,  fometimes  near  the  root. 
In  the  Flora  Suecica  it  is  faid,  that  the  leaves  are  nearly 
kidney-form,  but  three-parted  to  the  very  bafe  ;  the 
middle  lobe  lefs  and  obfcurely  three- lobed,  the  fide 
lobes  divided  into  feveral  fmaller  ones. — Stems  fili¬ 
form,  a  fpan  high,  quite  Ample  and  ftraight.  Flower 
one,  terminating,  yellow.  Calyx  yellow,  commonly 
three-leaved,  even,  the  Aze  of  the  petals,  turned  back. 
Petals  fmall,  Ararp  at  both  ends.  Stamens  twelve  to 
fifteen.  Piftils  fix  to  eighteen.  Seeds  acuminate, 
turned  back  at  the  top,  forming  a  globe. — Native  of 
Lapland d. 

28.  Root  thick  and  creeping,  fometimes  half  a  foot 
in  length,  with  fibres  on  every  fide  infinuating  them¬ 
felves  into  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Leaves  rounded,  very 
villofe,  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are  very  large 
and  clofe  to  each  other.  The  ftem  bears  only  one  or 
two  flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  vary  in  fize;  it  is 
quite  villofe  and  almoft  lanuginofe,  as  well  as  the 
calyx,  and  is  fix  or  eight  inches  in  height.  It  differs 
little  from  the  auricomus ,  and  perhaps  may  be  no  more 
than  a  variety,  but  if  it  be,  it  deferves  to  be  known e. 
Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  of  Barbary. 

29.  Root  a  folid  white  roundifh  bulb,  flattened  a 
little  both  at  top  and  bottom,  fomewhat  refembling  a 
fmall  Turnep :  it  throws  out  feveral  long  fibres  from 
the  under  fide,  but  fcarcely  appears  to  produce  any 
offsets :  the  bulb  is  formed  above  the  bulb  of  laft  year, 
and  when  the  plant  flowers,  the  old  bulb,  in  a  dry 
foil,  may  be  found  in  a  ftate  of  decay  under  the  new 
one,  and  furrounded  by  the  fibres,  but  without  the 
leaft  appearance  of  fuckers  proceeding  from  either  of 
them.  Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  in  a  turf  con¬ 
taining  fix  plants,  the  roots  were  all  diftind,  except¬ 
ing  one,  which  appeared  from  its  fize  to  be  a  feedling, 
with  the  old  bulbs  at  the  bottom.  Stems  upright,  a 
foot  high,  branched  above,  but  never  producing 
runners  below,  leafy,  round,  hairy,  many-flowered. 
Root-leaves  on  long  hairy  footftalks,  dilated  and  em¬ 
bracing  the  ftem  at  bottom,  ternate,  trifid,  varioufly 
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cut,  more  or  lefs  hairy :  ftem-leaves  feflile  or  nearly 
fo,  deeply  divided  into  numerous  and  narrower  linear 
fegments.  The  ftem  and  each  branch  terminates  in  a 
Angle  flower,  on  a  grooved,  angular,  hairy  peduncle* 
Calyx-leaves  ovate,  concave,  hairy,  thin  at  their  bafe, 
turned  back  to  the  peduncle  foon  after  they  expand* 
Petals  bright  yellow,  as  if  varnifhed,  roundifh,  emar¬ 
ginate,  concave.  Nedary  covered  with  a  fliort  in- 
verfely-heart-fhaped  or  emarginate  feale.  Germs 
final],  comprefled,  forming  a  little  head.  It  propa¬ 
gates  itfelf  copioufly  by  feed,  but  is  of  flow  growth 
and  long  duration.  The  flowers  are  fometimes  dou¬ 
ble,  but  not  fo  frequently  as  R.  acris.  It  is  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  repens,  with  which  it  has  been  con¬ 
founded  by  fome  authors,  by  its  roots,  by  its  never 
throwing  out  runners,  and  by  its  reflexed  calyx ;  this 
laft  character  arifes  from  its  particular  ftrudmre,  the 
lower  half  being  thin  and  almoft  tranfparent,  and 
therefore  not  having  a  fufficient  degree  of  folidity  to 
fupport  itfelf  upright.  Ray  adds,  that  the  upper 
leaves  are  cut  into  finer  and  longer  fegments,  that  the 
heads  of  feeds  are  more  produced,  that  the  ieeds  them¬ 
felves  have  no  fpinule  at  top,  and  that  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  a  little  earlier.  It  is  the  fecond  flower  which, 
next  to  the  Dandelion,  covers  the  meadows  with  daz¬ 
zling  yellow.  Like  moft  of  the  Crowfoots  it  pofiefies 
the  property  of  inflaming  and  bliftering  the  fkin ;  par¬ 
ticularly  the  root,  which  is  faid  to  raife  blifters  with 
lefs  pain  and  more  fafety  than  Spanifh  flies;  hence 
thefe  roots  have  been  applied  for  that  purpofe,  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  joints  in  cafes  of  the  gout.  According 
to  Hoffman,  beggars  make  ufe  of  them  to  blifter  their 
Ikins,  with  a  view  of  exciting  companion.  The  juice 
of  the  herb  is  faid  to  be  more  acrid  than  that  of  R . 
Jceleralus,  and  if  applied  to  the  noftrils  it  provokes 
freezing,  The  roots  on  being  kept,  lofe  their  ftim.u- 
•  lating  quality,  and  are  even  eatable  when  boiled. 
Hogs  are  fond  of  them,  and  frequently  dig  them  up. 
The  herb  is  too  acrid  to  be  eaten  unmixed  by  cattle, 
accordingly  the  flowering- ftalks  are  left  to  perfect  the 
feed  in  paftures,  fome  of  it  however  is  conlumed,  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  this  and  other  pungent  plants, 
mixed  with  the  graffes,  may  aCc  as  a  powerful  ftimulus, 
to  fome  animals,  as  fait  does  to  others.  It  abounds  in 
dry  paftures,  and  flowers  in  mayf.  Befides  the  name 
of  round-rooted  or  bulbous  Crowfoot,  it  is  called  by 
the  common  people  Butter- flower.  Butter-cups,  King¬ 
cups,  Gold-cups ;  and  it  is  the  Cuckow-buds  of  yel¬ 
low  hue  in  Shakfpeare.  We  muft  remark  however  that 
the  repens,  hirjutus  and  acris  are  all  confounded  with 
this,  under  one  name  by.  the  vulgar. 

30.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  upright,  a  foot 
and  half  high,  leafy,  generally  more  branched  and 
fpreading,  producing  a  greater  number  of  flowers, 
and  covered  with  ftiffer  and  longer  hairs  than  in  the 
bulbojus ;  the  hairs  in  that  are  more  numerous  and 
foft,  but  in  this  they  are  hifpid  and  ftand  out  very 
much.  Foot-ftalks  of  the  lower  leaves  hollow,  and 
if  cut  afunder  the  nerves  appear  projecting  into  the 
infide  of  the  tube  :  the  leaves  themfelves  are  more 
perfectly  trilobate  than  in  the  bulbojus-,  the  middle 
and  outermoft  lobe  rounder,  and  lefs  deeply  divided  at 
the  edges ;  from  the  inner  edge  of  each  of  the  two 
fide  lobes  it  feems  as  if  a  bit  were  cut  away :  thefe 
leaves  are  frequently  of  a  white  or  pale  colour,  in 
irregular  fpots,  not  unlike  what  we  fometimes  meet 
with  in  the  R.  Ficaria ;  and  the  upper  furface  is  full 
of  little  projecting  points,  whence  the  hairs  iffue. 
The  upper  leaves  are  more  finely  cut,  and  the  feg¬ 
ments  generally  linear.  The  calyx  is  reflexed,  as  in 
bulbojus ;  hence  many  botanifts,  not  finding  any  other 
Britiih  fpecies  recorded  by  Linneus,  with  this  cha¬ 
racter,  concluded  it  to  be  a  variety  of  that,  though 
Ray  and  John  Bauhin  long  fince  confidered  them  as 
diftinCt.  But  although  the  calyx  be  turned  back,  yet 
before  the  opening  of  the  flower  it  is  effentially  dif¬ 
ferent,  being  much  more  pointed,  as  if  it  had  been 
fqueezed  to  a  point  with  the  fingers ;  and  the  outfide 
of  it  is  very  vifibly  covered  with  little  papilla?  or 
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projecting  points,  whence  the  hairs  proceed.  The 
flowers  and  feed  are  fmaller  than  in  bulbojus.  The 
hirjutus  flowers  later,  namely  from  june  to  oftober, 
and  flouriflies  chiefly  by  the  (ides  of  roads,  in  gardens, 
and  amon£  rubbilh5. 

Obferved  by  Mr.  Curtis  in  various  places  near  Lon - 
'don,  by  the  road  fide  between  Croydon  and  Mitcham, 
near  Gravefend,  and  plentifully  by  the  fea  fide;  alfo 
on  the  gravelly  banks  about  Southampton.  Mr.  Ray 
remarked  it  in  (alt  marfhes  near  Gravelend,  and  in 
moift  clayey  places  where  water  had  flood  during  the 
winter:  Mr.  Relhan,  by  road  fides,  among  rubbifh, 
&c.  in  Cambridgefhire :  Mr.  Woodward,  among 
corn,  in  a  clayey  foil,  and  on  new  made  banks  of 
fait  marfhes,  by  Yarmouth:  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  South 
Leigh  common  in  Oxfordihire.  Mr.  Abbot  fays  it  is 
abundant  in  paflures  in  Bedfordfhire ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  being  common  enough,  but  having  been 
taken  for  the  bulbcjus ,  it  has  frequently  pafled  unob- 
ferved. 

31.  Root  perennial,  confifting  of  numerous  whitifh 
fibres.  Stems  generally  feveral  from  one  root,  a  foot 
or  more  in  length,  befet  with  rough  hairs,  throwing 
out  long  creeping  runners.  Leaves  ternate,  trifid  and 
gafhed,  generally  hairy  on  both  fides,  but  fometimes 
Smooth  and  fhining,  frequently  marked  with  white 
(black,  Engl,  hot.)  lpots ;  on  long  hairy  petioles  di¬ 
lated  at  the  bafe  :  the  leaflets  alfo  are  on  petioles,  and 
are  fometimes  divided  only  into  two  fegments  :  the 
leaves  are  broader,  darker,  and  more  diftinftly  di¬ 
vided  twice  than  thofe  of  bulbojus :  the  uppermoft 
leaves  are  quite  entire.  Flowering-ftems  ereft,  branch¬ 
ed  and  leafy,  generally  fupporting  two  flowers.  Pe¬ 
duncles  pubefeent,  commonly  five -furrowed.  Calyx- 
leaves  hirfute,  fpreading,  yellowifh,  membranous  at 
the  edge,  deciduous.  Petals  of  a  deeper  yellow  than 
in  R.  acris,  commonly  emarginate  or  obcordate,  fhin¬ 
ing  very  much  on  the  infide,  Nedary  covered  with 
an  obcordate  icule.  Stamens  upwards  of  thirty  (in 
bulbojus  as  many  as  fixty  or  even  eighty).  Germs  nu¬ 
merous,  in  a  little  flattened,  upright  head.  Seeds  flat, 
lmoodi,  with  a  fmall  point. 

This  fpecies  is  lufficiently  diftind  from  the  other 
common  Crowfoots  ( bulbojus ,  hirjutus  and  acris)  in  its 
creeping  ftems  fending  forth  roots  at  every  joint;  it 
is  on  this  account  more  mifehievous  than  thofe,  as  alfo 
becaufe  it  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil,  and  is  very 
apt  to  become  the  principal  plant  of  the  pafturage,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  farmer. 

From  the  great  variety  of  foil  and  fituation  in  which 
the  Creeping  Crowfoot  is  found,  it  afllimes  many  va¬ 
rieties  :  by  a  river’s  fide  or  in  marfhes  it  will  grow 
three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a  Item  nearly  as  large  as 
the  human  thumb  ;  in  barren  gravelly  fields  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  procumbent,  with  a  ftem  not  larger  than  a  fmall 
wheat  ftraw  ;  but  in  all  ftates  it  retains  the  character 
of  the  creeping  ftem,  and  it  does  not  lofe  it  in  culti¬ 
vation.  Its  principal  time  of  flowering  is  in  june, 
but  it  may  -be  found  in  bloflom  during  moft  of  the 
enfuing  fummer  months,  in  meadows  and  paflures, 
under  hedges,  in  flhady  wafte  places,  church-yards 
and  gardens. 

The  qualities  of  this  and  bulbojus  are  fimilar :  both 
blifter  the  fkin,  and  are  very  acrid  in  tafte. 

Like  the  acris  and  bulbojus  it  is  fometimes  found 
double,  but  more  rarely h. 

32.  Stem  partly  creeping,  about  two  feet  long, 
often  naked  and  branched,  terminated  by  feveral 
branches,  which  finifli  each  in  a  peduncle  a  little 
grooved,  fuftaining  a  middle-fized  yellow  flower. 
Leaves  a  little  villofe,  frequently  with  black  marks 
.in  the  difk,  and  pale  ones  below  the  divifions,  di¬ 
vided  into  three  lobes,  the  two  lateral  ones  forming 
four  others  that  are  fmaller,  the  middle  one  fubpe- 
tioled  ;  each  lobe  is  fubdivided  into  deep  linear  lobules. 
Petals  blunt,  fhining  all  over  within,  like  thofe  of  the 
repens,  but  larger.  The  roots,  leaves,  ftems  and 
flowers  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  repens ,  but  the 
fize  of  the  leaves  and  their  tiflue  are  more  like  the 
acris,  as  alfo  the  hooked,  yellowifh  permanent  piftils, 
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which  are  only  lefs  recurved  than  in  that.  It  has  no 
fenfible  acrimony1. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Dauphine 
and  Piedmont,  in  woods  ;  flowering  in  may  and  june. 
Perennial. 

33.  Root  perennial,  tuberous,  with  many  long  Am¬ 
ple  white  fibres.  Stem  upright,  about  two  feet  high, 
round,  hollow,  having  clofe-prefled  hairs  on  it,  not 
very  leafy,  much  branched  at  top.  Leaves  three- 
parted  and  five-parted,  many-fcleft ;  the  fegments  black 
or  deep  purple  at  the  points  :  the  root-leaves  on  long 
upright  petioles:  ftem-leaves  nearly  fifiile,  lefs  and 
more  finely  cut :  the  uppermoft  linear  and  feffile  : 
fheaths  of  the  foot-ftalks  hairy.  Peduncles  round, 
not  grooved,  hairy.  Calyx  hairy,  fpreading  but  not 
reflexed,  yellowifh.  Petals  of  a  (Fining  yellow,  fub- 
cordate,  notched  or  entire.  Neftary  covered  with  an 
emarginate  feale.  Seeds  roundifh,  flat,  bending  back 
at  top,  of  a  brown  colour. 

The  feale  of  the  nedary  at  once  diftinguifhes  this 
fpccies  from  R.  auric  omus ;  the  fpreading  calyx,  from 
bulbojus  and  hirjutus ;  the  round  even  flower-ftalks, 
from  both  thofe  and  repens ;  whilft  the  fmooth  feeds 
prevent  our  miftaking  it  for  any  fpecies  which  has  them 
rough  or  muricated  k;  It  is  known  at  firft  fight  from  all 
our  other  wild  fpecies,  by  its  tall,  Aim,  genteel,  up¬ 
right  growth  ;  which  circumflance  has  given  occafion 
to  the  Englilh  name. 

Moft  of  the  Crowfoots  are  acrid,  and  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  poifonous;  but  this  is  luppofed  to  poflefs  the* 
property  in  a  confiderable  degree,  whence  Linneus 
gave  it  the  name  of  acris.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  that  even 
pulling  up  the  plant,  and  carrying  it  to  fome  little  dis¬ 
tance,  has  produced  a  confiderable  inflammation  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand  :  that  cattle  in  general  will  not  eat  it, 
yet  that  fometimes,  when  they  are  turned  hungry 
into  a  new  field  of  grafs,  or  have  but  a,  fmall  fpot  to 
range  in,  they  will  feed  on  it,  and  hence  their  mouths 
have  become  fore  and  bliftered.  According  to  Lin¬ 
neus,  fheep  and  goats  eat  it ;  but  kine,  horfes  and 
fwine  refufe  it.  When  made  into  hay  it  lofes  its  acrid 
quality  ;  but  then  it  feems  to  be  too  ftalky  and  hard, 
to  afford  much  nourifhment :  if  it  be  of  any  ufe,  it 
muft  be  to  correct,  by  its  warmth,  the  infipidity  of 
the  grades k.  In  many  paflures  the  flowering  ftems 
are  left  (landing  in  vaft  abundance,  to  difleminate  their 
feeds :  before  they  do  that,  they  might  eafily  be  cut 
down  with  the  feythe,  or  pulled  up  by  women  and 
children  after  a  fhower,  which  would  more  effectually 
deftroy  the  plants  ;  they  fliould  be  gathered  into  heaps 
and  burnt.  It  flowers  in  june  andjuly;  and  is  con¬ 
founded  vulgarly  with  the  repens  and  bulbojus  under  the 
name  of  Butterflower  or  Butter-cups ;  under  a  notion 
that  the  yellow  colour  of  butter  is  owing  to  thefe 
plants.  It  is  the  richnefs  and  exuberance  of  the  paf- 
ture  that  communicates  this  colour ;  and  not  thele 
flowers,  which  the  cattle  feidom  or  ever  touch. 

It  is  frequent  in  gardens  with  a  double  flower,  among 
other  herbaceous  perennials,  under  the  name  of  'fellow 
Batchelor's  Buttons. 

34.  Root  compofed  of  many  long  round  fibres. 
Stem  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  high,  upright,  rough¬ 
haired,  very  feidom  branched.  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Aconite  or  R.  acris,  but  more  cut,  with  a  pale  fpot 
at  the  finules,  where  they  are  thicker  to  the  touch. 
Peduncles  long,  round.  Seeds  acute,  compreffed1. 

According  to  Scopoli,  it  is  very  hirfute,  branched, 
the  calyx-leaves  are  coloured  at  the  edge,  and  the  ftyles 
are  reflexed ;  it  is  eafily  known  by  its  ftature,  hairi- 
nefs,  and  place  of  growth  in  woods  and  (bade.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  acris  in  this  circumflance,  in  flowering 
earlier,  in  being  very  hirfute,  large,  with  fcattered 
flowers  on  fiftular  peduncles. 

Villars  fays  that  the  root  is  creeping  and  tubercled; 
the  ftem  foft  and  fiftular,  .three  or  four  feet  high,  a 
little  villofe,  ftraight  and  branched  ;  the  leaves  large, 
villofe,  divided  into  three  great  lobes,  irregularly  cut 
into  five  or  feven  fharp  and  not  deep  fubdivifions. 
Peduncles  from  feven  to  ten,  not  grooved  ;  ftraight, 
villofe,  cylindrical.  Petals  large,  yellow,  biunt,  fhining 
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'within.  Pittils  terminating  in  a  yellowifh  hook,  bent 
outwards  and  permanent.  It  has  the  calyx  villofe,  and 
membranous  at  the  edge,  in  common  with  the  acris 
and  polyanthemos ;  it  is  lefs  acrid  than  the  former,  but 
a  little  more  than  the  latter  ;  and  is  perhaps  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  th tjaxatilis  and  the  acris ,  as  the 
polyanthemos  is  between  this  and  the  repens ,  from  which 
Haller  is  not  inclined  to  leparate  it.  The  nedtary  is 
truncate,  and  iwollen  at  the  bafe. 

Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auf- 
tria,  the  South  of  France,  and  Piedmont.  Cultivated 
in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland1". 

35.  This  fpecies  refembles  rather  an  umbellate  plant 
or  an  Anemone ,  than  a  Ranunculus ,  in  its  decompound, 
linear,  villofe,  leaves ;  it  forms  confiderable  tufts,  and 
increafes  by  off-fets.  The  flower  is  yellow,  the  plant 
is  acrid,  and  the  root  is  perennial". — Native  of  France 
and  Italy. 

36.  Roots  tuberous,  oblong,  in  bundles,  narrowing 
downwards  and  ending  in  a  fibre.  Root-leaves  many, 
multifarioufly  decompound,  on  villofe  petioles ;  with 
the  extreme  leaflets  unequal,  numerous,  fmooth,  fmall, 
linear,  acute.  Stem  Ample  or  feldom  divided,  round, 
upright,  hirfute,  half  a  foot  high,  commonly  one- 
flowered  ;  putting  forth  one,  two  or  three  leaves  above 
the  middle.  Calyx-leaves  coloured,  ovate-oblong  or 
lanceolate,  hairy,  lharpifh.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fame 
lize  as  in  R.  Lingua  (or  R.  illyricus,  Vahl.)  Petals 
obovate,  rounded  at  the  top.  Germs  in  an  oblong 
head,  reflexed  at  the  top.  It  is  allied  to  R.  charophyllus \ 
but  has  the  leaves  more  finely  divided,  the  pinnules 
much  fmalier  and  more  acute,  the  corolla  twice  or 
three  times  as  large,  and  the  calyx  erect,  not  re- 
flexed. 

Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  where  it  flowers 
in  winter  °. 

37.  Root  fmall,  annual,  with  long  Ample  fibres. 
Stem  upright,  fcarcely  a  fpan  high,  fometimes  branch¬ 
ed,  leafy,  few-flowered,  hirfute  with  from  upright 
fpreading  hairs.  Lower  leaves  petioied,  three-parted, 
cut,  hairy  on  both  fides ;  upper  leaves  trifid  or  undi¬ 
vided.  .  Stipules  membranaceous,  hairy,  fattened  to 
the  petioles.  Flowers  terminating,  folitary,  upright, 
fmalier  than  in  the  acris  and  our  other  common  fpecies. 
Calyx  reflexed,  hairy*  fcariofe  at  the  edge.  Petals 
rounded,  gold  coloured  and  fhining  above,  underneath 
paler  and  opaque.  Neftary  covered  with  a  wedge - 
fhaped,  retufe  fcale.  Seeds  lens-fhaped,  comprefied, 
margined,  dotted,  muricated  on  both  fides  with  irre¬ 
gular  fharp  tubercles. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy  and  Ruflia 
Ditto ve red  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Dyer,  in  a  low  meadow’ 
on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  below  Briftol  Hot- wells’ 
plentifully;  flowering  in july  and  auguft p. 

38.  Root  annual,  compofed  of  Ample  fibres.  Stem 
up  light,  a  foot  01  more  in  height,  leafy,  round,  fmooth 
except  towards  the  top,  where  it  is  pubettent,  very 
much  branched,  the  branches  nodding  fomewhat  be¬ 
fore  flowering.  Leaves  the  firft  pair  linear,  the  fecond 
ovate  and  iei late,  the  third  trifid  and  three-toothed, 
the  fourth  twice-trifid,  on  longer  petioles :  ftem-leaves 
alternate,  except  fome  of  the  upper  ones,  ufually 
three-paited,  with  the  leaflets  again  deeply  divided 
into  two  or-  three  parts;  thefe  leaflets  are  linear  or 
lanceolate-linear,  and  flightlv  hairy,  fomewhat  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bafe,  and  pointed  at  the  end.  Each  flower 
is  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  on  a  long  round  peduncle,  ttnall 
and  bnmftone  or  lemon-coloured.  Calyx  fpreadinm 
haii  y,  j  dlov  ifh,  except  at  the  bafe,  which  is  whitifh 
deciauous.  a  etals  obovate.  Stamens  fourteen  to  fix- 
teen.  Seeds  five  or  fix  (fometimes  eight  or  nine) 
remarkably  armed  on  the  fides  with  ftrong  prominent 
ipmes,  larger  towards  the  margin,  and  projecting  much 
more  than  thott  of  R.  parviflorus,  though  fometimes 
like  them  terminating  in  a  minute  hook. 

.  Paft  of  the  plant  has  a  pale  appearance,  and 

is  eahly  dfitinguifhed  from  our  wild  meadow  Crow¬ 
foots  by  this  circumftance,  by  its  large  prickly  feeds 
its  annual  root,  and  its  place  of  growth,  which  is  in 

*  Hot*.  kew.  »  Villars.  •  Desfonttmnes., 
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corn  fields,  where  it  is  very  coffimon  among  crops  of* 
all  kinds,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  but  more  abun¬ 
dantly  in  fome  foils  than  in  others ;  flowering  in  may 
and  June,  and  ripening  its  feeds  before  harvelt,  fo  that 
it  fills  the  ground,  but  not  being  a  very  luxuriant 
plant,  is  not  a  very  formidable  weed.  Linneus  affirms 
that  the  leeds  go  not  come  up  till  the  fecond  year. 
In  fome  counties  it  has  the  name  of  Hiwgerweed ,  "per¬ 
haps  from  its  indicating  a  fterile  foil.  It  is  laid’  to  be 
as  highly  acrimonious,  when  freffi,  as  any  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies.  M.  Brugnon,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Turin  Academy,  relates  its  poifonous 
effebls  on  fheep,  who  neverthelefs  eat  it  greedily,  as 
do  kine  and  horfes.  It  occafions  cholic,  gangrene  of 
the  ftomach,  and  death  in  a  few  hours.  Three  ounces 
of  the  juice  killed  a  dog  in  four  minutes.  M.  Brugnon 
thinks  vinegar  the  beft  antidote.  Happily  this  plant 
generally  grows  with  us  where  it  is  not  accelfible  to 
cattle  ;  which  probably  is  the  reafon  why  we  have  not 
heard  of  any  mitthief  done  by  it  in  this  country ;  but 
the  hufbandman  would  do  well  to  guard  againft  it  in 
fallow  fields,  and ,  paftures  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
corn  land q. 

39.  Root-leaves  three-lobed,  fmooth,  toothed  :  teeth 
blunt,  unequal.  Peduncles  one-flowered.  Calyx  re¬ 
flexed,  with  acute  leaflets.  Corolla  fmall,  yellow.  Seed 
comprefied,  excavated  on  both  fides,  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  muricated  here  and  there.  Annual r. 

G termer,  who  does  not  diftinguifh  this  from  the 
preceding,  fays  that  the  fruit  confifts  of  feveral  co¬ 
riaceous  caplules,  not  diftindl  from  the  feeds  them- 
felves ;  and  that  the  feeds  are  fometimes  as  many  as 
twelve,  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  form,  beaked,  com- 
prefled,  Surrounded  by  a  callous,  hard,  whitiffi,  fmooth 
rim,  echinated  on  both  fides,  in  the  middle  of  the  fub- 
ferruginous  difk,  with  fhort  little  prickles,  fpreading 
horizontally ;  they  are  fattened  by  a  very  fhort  ob- 
fcure  chord,  which  enters  the  bafe  of  the  capfule. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  of  Barbary, 
in  ditches  and  marfhes.  Cultivated  in  1683  by  Mr. 
James  Sutherland. 

40i  Root  annual,  fibrous,  throwing  out  many  prof- 
trate  fpreading  branched  ftems,  which  are  round,  hol¬ 
low,  leafy,  and  clothed  like  the  leaves  with  long, 
fpreading,  foft  hairs.  Leaves  on  very  long  foot-ftalks, 
kidney-ffiaped,  galh-crenate  ;  the  upper  ones  three- 
lobed  ;  the  uppermoft  lanceolate  and  quite  entire ; 
all  of  them  extremely  foft  to  the  touch.  Peduncles 
folitary,  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  each  bearing  a  fmall  yellow 
flower,  the  petals  of  which  are  fo  minute  and  fuga¬ 
cious,  that  they  can  rarely  be  tten  in  their  proper 
form  and  number.  Calyx  fpreading.  Stamens  few. 
This  fpecies  is  charatfterized  very  clearly  by  its  com¬ 
prefied  feeds,  the  fides  of  which  are  muricated  with 
thickdet  tubercles,  each  ending  in  a  minute  hooked 
point.  _  It  flowers  in  may  and  june,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  june  and  july s. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  of  Algiers,  in 
dry  gravelly  foils,  but  with  us  not  very  frequent,  or  at 
leaft  not  very  frequently  obferved,  which  may  be 
owing  to  its  humble  growth,  the  fmallnefs  of  its  flow¬ 
ers,  and  its  want  of  elegance  in  form  or  colour.  It 
occurs  in  feveral  places  about  London,  as  near  Cam¬ 
berwell,  about  Lee  Bridge,  near  Walthamftow,  where 
it  was  gathered  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Forfter.  On  Green- 
ftreet  green,  not  far  from  Dartford  in  Kent.  Found 
near  Worcefter  by  Dr.  Stokes :  on  Malvern  hill,  by 
Mr.  Ballard.  Near  Norwich  by  Mr.  Pitchford.  Near 
Madingley,  Trumpington,  Shelford,  Toft  and  Gam- 
lingay  in  Cambridgeshire.  Bullington  green,  Shotover 
hill  and  South  Leigh  in  Oxfordffiire,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp. 
On  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  near  Briftol,  by  Mr.  Swayne. 
Near  Lymington,  and  Lulworth  Cove  in  Dorfetfhire, 
by  Dr.  Withering.  Dr.  Pulteney,  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  more  rare  plants  of  the  latter  county  remarks, 
that  it  is  common  there  in  corn-fields,  and  on  fallow 
lands,  fome  of  which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bland- 
ford,  where  he  refides,  are  overrun  with  it. 

41,  42.  Found  in  the  Levant  by  Tournefort. 

s  Cards,  Smith,  brit.  &  Engl.  bot.  FI.  ruft.  Withering. 
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43.  'Root  annual.  Native  of  Auftria,  in  corn  j 
fields,  and  of  other  parts  in  the  South  of  Europe  and 
the  Levant,  flowering  early  in  fpring,  and  foon  paffing 
away.  Introduced  in  1782,  by  P.  M.  A.  Broulfonet, 
M.D. 

44.  Roots  perennial,  fibrous,  numerous,  fimple, 

whitifh,  penetrating  deeply  into  the  mud.  Stems  nu¬ 
merous,  prcftrate  or  floating,  rooting,  branched, 
fpreading  wide,  fmooth,  round,  folid,  jointed,  thickifh.  1 
Leaves  kidney-fhaped,  obfcurely  three-lobed  or  five- 
lobed,  fomewhat  flefhy,  Ihining  and  veinlefs 3  on  long 
flatted  petioles,  having  a  large  membranous  fheath  at 
the  bale.  Peduncles  not  grooved,  fhorter  than  the 
petioles,  and  oppofite  to  them,  one-flowered,  at  fir  ft  I 
upright,  but  after  the  flowering  is  over  curved  back  j 
towards  the  ground.  Flowers  fmall.  Calyx-leaves  | 
membranous  and  yellowifli  at  the  edges.  Petals  white,  I 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  fomewhat  blunt,  larger  than  the 
calyx.  Neftary  a  naked  pore  at  the  bafe  of  each 

petal.  Stamens  five  to  ten,  but  rarely  more  than 

feven.  Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  blunt,  corrugated, 
crouded  together  in  roundifh  heads,  about  the  fize  of  J 
the  common  Tarek  _  J 

It  is  nearly  allied  to  R.  aquatilis,  and  was  not  diftin-  j 
guifhed  from  it  by  Linneus,  Haller  and  Scopoli :  it 
differs  however  in  having  three-lobed  or  five-lobed  j 
leaves,  with  the  lobes  rounded,  not  deeply  cut,  and 

entire.  J 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  Denmark, 
Britain,  Germany,  France  3  alfo  of  Barbary  and  Si¬ 
beria  ;  in  flow  fhallow  rivulets,  efpecially  where  the  j 
foil  is  fandy,  in  watery  places,  fhallow  muddy  ditches, 
&c.  flowering  from  may  to  auguft.  J 

The  leaves  have  fometimes  a  dark  fpot  in  the  middle  j 
of  each,  and  in  fome  fituations  the  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  in  others  °. 

45.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  throwing  up  long 
round  ftems,  clothed  with  alternate  leaves,  having 
broad  membranous  ftipules  at  the  bafe  of  their  foot- 
ftalks.  Leaves  petioled,  fmooth 3  the  upper  floating 
ones  fubpeltate,  three-lobed  or  five-lobed  and  cut  or 
grofsly  notched  3  the  lower  ones  which  grow  under 
water  three-parted  multifid,  fuperdecompound,  di¬ 
vided  into  fine  linear  or  capillary  acute  fegments  : 
fometimes  all  the  leaves  are  capillary,  none  of  them 
emerging  from  the  water,  and  in  a  ftrong  flream  their 
outline  is  much  lengthened  out,  by  the  adlion  of  the 
current.  The  foot-ftalks  of  the  floating  leaves  are 
often  very  long,  probably  ftretched  by  lupporting  the 
plant.  Flowers  on  peduncles  which  arife  from  the 
fame  fheath  with  the  leaves  and  oppofite  to  them, 
white  with  a  yellow  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Nectary  a 
fhort  open  tube.  Stamens  numerous  (thirty-three). 
Seeds  corrugated*. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  ponds,  ditches  and  ftreams  3 
flowering  from  may  to  July. 

The  flowers  are  fometimes  very  large  and  make  a 
handfome  fhow  in  ponds  and  ditches :  the  curious  va¬ 
riety  in  the  floating  and  immerfed  leaves,  adds  to  the 
beauty  of  this  common  aquatic  plant.  The  other 
varieties  grow  in  floating  waters,  and  have  all  the 
leaves  capillary.  In  y  they  form  a  roundifh  outline. 
In  <1  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  very  long,  parallel, 
and  take  the  direction  of  the  current.  Thefe  varia¬ 
tions  are  clearly  occafloned  by  the  depth  and  velocity 
of  the  ftream.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  in  his  Flora  Oxonienfis, 
has  made  fpecies  of  thefe  varieties,  whilft  others  have 
united  the  hederaceus  with  them  all,  into  one  fpecies. 

My  learned  friend  Dr.  Pulteney  (Linn,  tranf.  vol.  5. 
p.  19.)  has  recorded  a  curious  fad,  with  refpedl  to  the 
R.  aquatilis  fluviatilis,  which  contradicts  the  affections 
of  its  deleterious  qualities,  and  proves  that  it  is  not 
merely  innoxious,  but  nutritive  to  cattle,  and  capable 
of  being  converted  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  agricultural 
economy. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Ringwood,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Avpn,  fome  of  the  cottagers  fupport  their  cows, 
and  even  horfes,  almoft  wholly  by  this  plant.  A  man 
collects  a  quantity  every  morning,  and  brings  it  in  a 

*  Curtis,  Smith,  Withering.  »  Curtis. 
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boat  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  from  which  the  cows 
eat  it  with  great  avidity 3  infomuch  that  they  flint 
them,  and  allow  only  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds 
to  each  cow  daily.  One  man  kept  five  cows  and  one 
horfe,  fo  much  on  this  plant,  with  the  little  which  the 
heath  afforded,  that  they  had  not  confirmed  more  than 
half  a  ton  of  hay  throughout  the  whole  year 3  none 
being  ufed,  except  when  the  river  is  frozen  over. 
Hogs  alfo  are  fed  with  this  plant,  and  improve  fo 
well  on  it,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to  give  them  any 
other  fuflenance,  till  they  are  put  up  to  fatten. 

This  property  of  Water  Crov/foot  is  the  more  re¬ 
markable,  as  all  the  fpecies  have  been  deemed  acri¬ 
monious,  and  fome  of  them  are  without  doubt  highly 
fo.  It  is  probable  that  this  fpecies  is  rendered  inert  as 
a  poifon,  by  growing  in  the  water  3  although  it  muff 
be  confeffed  that  in  other  inftances,  moifture  heightens 
the  deleterious  property  of  vegetables,  efpecially  in  the 
umbelliferous  tribe. 

This  remark  of  Dr.  Pulteney’s  is  the  more  impor¬ 
tant,  as  in  the  Swedifli  experiments,  the  R.  aquatilis 
is  recorded  as  the  only  one  rejedled  by  all  the  fpecies 
of  domeftic  cattle.  Of  the  common  forts  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  R.  Flammula ,  bulbojus ,  acris,  Jceleratus , 
and  arvenjis  are  acrimonious.  Before  the  introdudlion 
of  Cantharides,  they  were  ufed  as  veficatories,  and  are 
faid  to  a£t  with  lefs  pain  than  flies,  without  any  effebl 
on  the.  urinary  paffages  3  but  their  adlion  is  related  to 
be  uncertain,  and  they  are  accufed  of  frequently  leav¬ 
ing  ill-conditioned  ulcers. 

» _ > 

The  acrimony,  even  of  the  moft  virulent,  is  wholly 
diflipated  in  drying  3  fo  that  in  form  of  hay,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  harmlefs.  It  is  alfo  expelled  in  decodtion  ; 
accordingly  the  fhepherds  of  Morlachia  boil  the  7?. 
Jceleratus  and  eat  it :  and  both  R.  auriccmus  and  repens 
are  faid  to  be  wholly  inoffenfive,  and  are  ranked  by 
fome  authors  among  oleraceous  plants. 

The  Ranunculi  give  out  their  acrimony  wholly  in 
diftillation.  The  diftilied  water  of  R.  Jceleratus  is  in- 
tenfely  acrimonious ;  and  when  cold,  depofits  cryftals, 
which  are  fcarcely  foluble  in  any  menftruum,  and  are 
of  an  inflammable  nature. 

46.  This  approaches  to  the parnajfijolius ,  and  agrees 
with  it  in  its  lower  leaves :  but  the  ftem-leaves  are 
petioled,  with  the  petioles  dilated  3  the  floral  leaves  are 
lanceolate 3  the  ffem  upright  3  the  flowers  one-third 
only  of  the  fize  and  yellow 3  the  root  fufiform. — Native 
of  the  mountains  of  Dauphine. 

47.  This  refembles  R.  gracilis  in  the  fize  and  co¬ 

lour  of  the  flower,  but  is  very  diftinft  in  the  leaves. 
Root-leaves  many,  petioled,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in 
length,  quite  entire,  truncate  at  the  end,  and  having 
there  five  large  blunt  teeth.  Stem  upright,  one  or 
two-flowered.  Stem-leaves  two  or  three,  alternate, 
remote,  feffile,  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  deeply  five- 
lobed  ;  lobes  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fharpifh.  Ca- 
lycine  leaflets  elliptic,  blunt,  hirfute.  Petals  obcor- 
date,  larger  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Siberia  y.  » 

48.  Roots  fibrous,  numerous.  Stem  fmooth,  flri- 
ated,  near  a  foot  high.  Root-leaves  crenate  3  lower 
and  middle  ftem-leaves  petioled,  deeply  three-lobed  3 
lobes  wedge-fhaped,  unequally  toothed  :  upper  ones 
laciniate,  with  narrow-lanceolate  jags.  Peduncles  ftri- 
ated,  one-flowered.  Flowers  very  fmall.  Corolla 
yellow.  Seeds  in  a  round  head,  fmall,  compreffed, 
orbicular  with  a  point,  tubercled  on  both  fides.  Al¬ 
lied  to  R.  parviflorus,  but  differs  in  having  the  ffem 
upright,  and  the  ftem-leaves  fmooth  and  deeply  three- 
lobed. — In  moift  fields  near  Mayane  in  the  north  of 
Africa. 

49.  The  roots  confift  of  numerous  oblong  bulbs  in 
bundles.  Root-leaves  petioled,  villofe,  orbicular,  at 
the  bafe  emarginate,  unequally  lobed,  gaflred  and  cre¬ 
nate,  the  notches  rounded.  Stem  upright,  villofe, 
(lightly  ftriated,  putting  forth  two  or  four-parted  leaves, 
but  fometimes  leaflefs.  Peduncles  few,  one-flowered. 
Calyx  five-leaved,  villofe.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fame 
fize  as  in  R.  acris.  Petals  obovate,  rounded  at  the 
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end.  Seeds  flat,  margined,  forming  a  clofe  cylindrical 
fpike,  an  inch  and  half  in  length. — Native  ofmarfhes 
about  Algiers  2. 

50.  This  very  much  refembles  R.  afiaticus ,  but  the 
ftem  is  fimple,  and  has  only  one  or  two  flowers ;  the 
primordial  leaves  are  wedge-ovate,  undivided,  une¬ 
qually  toothed,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe  ;  the  calycine 
leaflets  are  ovate  and  acute,  not  lanceolate  ;  the  corolla 
is  yellow  ;  the  head  of  feeds  elliptic,  not  cylindrical. — 
On  uncultivated  moifl  hills  about  Algiers a. 

51.  Root-leaves  rounded,  uppermofl  cloven  with 
the  clefts  lanceolate,  all  trifid,  with  the  fegments  cut 
again,  toothed,  acute,  hirfute  on  both  fides.  Petioles 
from  an  inch  to  a  foot  in  length,  hirfute.  Stems  flri- 
ated,  hirfute,  fcarcely  leafy,  flexuofe,  branching  at  top 
into  peduncles. — Native  of  Japan  b. 

52.  Calyx  coloured,  fmooth,  with  a  few  hairs  at 
the  tip  only. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphine, 
Italy  and  Carniola. 

53.  This  differs  abundantly  from  the  nivalis ,  with 
which  it  has  been  confounded. — Native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  Auftria,  &c. 

54.  This  approaches  to  the  preceding,  but  is  double 
the  fize  in  all  its  parts,  and  differs  in  having  the  ftem- 
leaf  toothed. — Native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Hungary. 

55.  This  differs  very  much  from  R.  lapponicus  in 
the  Item  and  leaves ;  nor  does  it  at  all  refemble  R.Jal- 
Juginofus,  with  which  Gunner  united  it. — Native  of 
Greenland  Ifland,  Norway  and  Siberia. 

56.  Root  in  bundles.  Root-leaves  like  thofe  of 
Ran. feeler  at  us,  three-lobed,  with  the  lateral  lobes  two- 
lobed,  and  the  fegments  bluntly  three-toothed,  wedge- 
Ihaped  like  the  leaves.  Stems  a  finger’s  length,  two 

>pr  three  from  one  root,  upright  or  afeending,  fimple. 
Stem-leaves  wedge-form  at  the  bafe,  with  the  feg¬ 
ments  linear,  bluntifh,  quite  entire.  Peduncles  two, 
three  or  four,  long,  one-flowered,  round,  not  grooved, 
very  finely  pubefeent  like  the  ftem.  Calycine  leaflets 
coloured,  fmooth,  blunt,  fpreading.  Petals  yellow,  the 
fize  of  R.  Flammula.  Head  of  feeds  roundifh.  Seeds 
ovate,  compreffed,  even,  crowned  with  the  blunt  per¬ 
manent  ftigma. — Native  of  Siberia. 

*  57.  Root  hard,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quill,  like 
that  of  Doronicum.  Root-leaves  roundifh-cordate,  very 
fhortly  three-lobed  ;  "lobes  acuminate,  with  a  few  large 
teeth ;  having  fcattered  hairs  prefled  clofe,  on  both 
fides.  Stem-leaf  Angle,  petioled  like  the  root-leaves ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  peduncle,  a  fmall  feflile  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaf,  quite  entire.  Stem  a  fpan  long,  with 
hairs  preffed  clofe,  fimple  or  cloven  above  the  leaf, 
with  one-flowered  peduncles.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fize 
of  R.  polyanthemus.  Head  of  feeds  roundifh.  Seeds 
compreffed,  hooked. — Found  by  Tournefort  in  Cap¬ 
padocia. 

58.  This  feems  to  be  an  annual  plant.  Root-leaves 
petioled,  ovate,  obtufe,  unequally  finuate  toothed,  hairy 
on  both  fides,  as  are  the  petioles.  Stem  upright,  a 
foot  high  and  more,  branched,  hairy.  Stem-leaves 
feflile,  digitate,  with  the  fegments  of  the  lower  ones 
unequally  pinnatifid ;  of  the  upper  ones  linear  and 
«quite  entire.  Calyx  reflex.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fize 
of  A.  bulbojus.  Heads  of  feeds  elliptic.  Seeds  flatted 
a  little,  acute,  fubulate-awned  with  the  awns  eredl. — 
Native  of  Siberia,  by  the  river  Tereck. 

59-  Stem  long  a  fpan  in  height,  upright,  branched 
at  top.  Leaves  under  water  very  numerous,  covering 
the  whole  ftem,  oblong,  half  an  inch  in  length,  on  a 
capillary  petiole  an  inch  long :  floating  leaves  fmall, 
half  an  inch  long,  quite  entire,  on  a  thicker  petiole. 
Branches  an  inch  in  length  and  upright,  fpring  out  of 
the  water,  and  bear  leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  four  or  fix 
lines  long,  elliptic,  attenuated  both  ways,  blunt.  Flow¬ 
ers  very  fmall,  yellow. — This  is  an  annual  plant,  native 
of  Hungary c.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

4-  6,  7.  11.  17.  18.  ig .  24.  33.  34.  39.  42.  are  hardy 
perennials,  and  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots  in  autumn. 

a  Desfontaines.  a  W^Wenow.  b  Thunbers. 
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The  Alpine  fpecies  are  not  fo  eafy  to  cultivate  irt 
gardens.  Th z  parnajjifolius  (n.  6.)  grew  and  flowered 
with  Mr.  Curtis  in  a  fmall  pot  of  loam  and  bog  earth, 
fheltered  during  the  winter  in  a  frame.  They  require 
a  pure  air,  and  ilicceed  beft  in  a  fituation  moderately 
moifl  and  fnady. 

12.  23.  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Garden  Ranunculus  (n.  22.) 
and  fhould  be  planted  in  a  warm  border,  otherwife  the 
froft  will  deftroy  the  roots. 

22.  Persian  Crowfoot  or  Garden  Ranunculus. 
The  Garden  Ranunculus  was  originally  brought  from 
Perfia,  but  fince  it  has  been  in  Europe,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  culture,  and  many  new  flowers 
obtained  from  feeds,  amongft  which  are  many  with 
femidouble  flowers,  which  produce  feeds ;  and  from 
thefe  there  are  fuch  prodigious  varieties  of  new  flowers 
annually  obtained,  which  are  fo  large,  and  of  fuch  va¬ 
riety  of  beautiful  colours,  as  to  exceed  all  other  flowers 
of  that  feafon,  and  even  vie  with  the  moft  beautiful 
Carnations ;  thefe  are  many  of  them  finely  feented, 
and  the  roots,  when  ftrong,  generally  produce  twenty 
or  thirty  flowers  upon  each  ;  which,  fucceeding  each 
other,  continue  in  beauty  a  full  month  or  longer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  heat  of  the  feafon,  or  the  care  taken  to 
defend  them  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather $  all 
which  excellent  qualities  have  rendered  them  fo  valu¬ 
able,  that  the  old  forts  are  almofc  dilregarded  except 
in  fome  old  gardens. 

All  the  very  double  flowers  never  produce  feeds,  fo 
that  they  are  only  multiplied  by  offsets  from  their  roots, 
which  they  generally  produce  in  great  plenty,  if  planted 
on  a  good  foil,  and  duly  attended  in  winter. 

The  feafon  for  planting  their  roots  is  any  time  in 
odtober,  for  if  they  are  planted  fooner,  they  are  apt 
to  come  up  in  a  fhort  time,  and  grow  pretty  rank  be¬ 
fore  winter,  whereby  they  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
fuffering  by  froft  ;  and  if  they  are  planted  much  later, 
they  will  be  in  danger  of  perifhing  under  ground  ;  fo 
that  you  fhould  not  keep  them  out  of  the  ground  any 
longer  than  the  beginning  or  middle  of  odlober. 

The  beds  in  which  the  Perfian  Ranunculus  roots  are 
planted,  fhould  be  made  with  frefh,  light,  fandy  earth, 
at  leaft  three  feet  deep  :  the  beft  foil  for  them  may  be 
compofed  in  this  manner,  viz.  Take  a  quantity  of 
frefh  earth  from  a  rich  upland  pafture,  about  fix  inches 
deep,  together  with  the  green  Award ;  this  fhould  be 
laid  in  a  heap  to  rot  for  twelve  months  before  it  is 
mixed,  obferving  to  turn  it  very  often,  to  fweeten  it 
and  break  the  clods ;  to  this  you  fhould  add  a  fourth 
part  of  very  rotten  neats  dung,  and  a  proportionable 
quantity  of  fea  or  drift-fand,  according  as  the  earth  is 
lighter  or  ftiffer  ;  if  it  be  light  and  inclined  to  a  fand, 
there  fhould  be  no  fand  added ;  but  if  it  be  a  hazel 
loam,  one  load  of  fand  will  be  fufficient  for  eight 
loads  of  earth  ;  but  if  the  earth  is  ftrong  and  heavy, 
the  fand  fhould  be  added  in  a  greater  proportion  ;  this 
fhould  be  mixed  eight  months  or  a  year  before  it  is 
ufed,  and  fhould  be  often  turned  over,  in  order  to 
unite  their  parts  well  together  before  it  is  put  into 
the  beds. 

The  depth  which  this  fhould  be  laid  in  the  beds,  muft 
be  about  three  feet,  and  fhould  be  below  the  furface, 
in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  place 
where  the  beds  are  fituated  ;  for  in  dry  ground  it  fhould 
be  two  feet  eight  inches  below  the  furface,  and  the 
beds  raifed  four  inches  above ;  but  in  a  moift  place 
they  fhould  be  two  feet  below,  and  one  foot  above 
the  ground ;  and  in  this  cafe,  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  lay  fome  rubbifh  and  ftones  in  the  bottom  of  each 
bed,  to  drain  off  the  moifture ;  and  if  upon  this,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  beds,  fome  very  rotten  neats  dung 
is  laid  two  or  three  inches  thick,  the  roots  will  reach 
this  in  the  fpring,  and  the  flowers  will  be  the  fairer. 
This  earth  I  would  by  no  means  advife  to  be  fereened 
very  fine,  only  in  turning  it  over  each  time,  you 
fhould  be  careful  to  break  the  clods,  and  throw  out 
all  large  ftones,  which  will  be  fufficient ;  for  if  it  is 
made  very  fine,  when  the  great  rains  in  winter  come 
on,  it  will  caufe  the  earth  to  bind  into  one  folid  lump, 
whereby  the  moifture  will  be  detained,  and  the  roots, 
not  being  able  to  extend  their  tender  fibres,  will  rot. 

Of 
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Of  this  1  have  had  many  examples,  but  one  particu¬ 
larly  to  my  colt  :  when  I  had  procured  a  fine  parcel  of 
thefe  roots  from  abroad,  and  being  defirous  of  having 
them  thrive  very  well,  I  took  great  pains  to  fereen 
the  earth  of  my  beds  very  fine,  which  I  had  laid  above 
two  feet  deep,  and  planted  a  good  part  of  my  roots 
therein  ;  but  the  feafon  advancing,  and  having  a  great 
■deal  of  other  bufinefs  upon  my  hands,  I  did  not  fereen 
the  earth  of  all  my  beds,  but  planted  fome  of  them 
without  doing  any  thing  more  than  raking  them; 
and  the  fuccefs  was,  that  the  roots  in  thofe  beds 
which  were  fereened  did,  great  part  of  them,  entirely 
rot ;  and  the  remaining  part  were  lo  weak,  as  not  to 
produce  any  good  flowers ;  whereas  thofe  which  were 
planted  in  the  beds  which  were  not  fereened,^  did 
thrive  and  flower  very  well,  and  l'carce  any  ol  the 
roots  failed,  though  the  earth  of  all  the  beds  was  the 
fame,  and  were  in  the  fame  fituation,  both  withyegard 
to  wind  and  fun  ;  fo  that  the  damage  which  thofe  roots 
fuftained,  was  owing  entirely  to  the  finenefs  of  the 
earth ;  and  this  I  have  feveral  times  fince  obferved  in 
other  gardens. 

I  am  aware  that  this  depth  of  three  feet,  which  I  have 
here  directed  to  make  the  beds  of  thefe  flowers,  will 
be  objected  to  by  many  perfons,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
pence  and  trouble  of  preparing  them,  as  alfo  fup- 
pofing  it  neceflfary  to  make  the  beds  fo  deep,  for 
flowers  whofe  roots  are  fmall ;  but  if  they  will  give 
themfelves  the  trouble  of  making  the  experiment,  by 
preparing  one  bed  in  this  manner,  and  another  in  the 
common  way,  and  plant  them  both  with  the  fame 
roots,  they  will  foon  be  convinced  of  their  error,  by 
the  fuccefs  of  the  flowers.  For  in  the  beds  which  have 
been  prepared  of  this  depth,  I  have  feen  one  root 
produce  upards  of  fifty  flowers,  each  of  which  grew 
near  a  foot  high,  and  were  extremely  large  and  fair ; 
whereas  in  the  common  method  of  culture,  they  are 
thought  to  do  very  well  when  they  produce  eight  or 
ten  flowers  on  each  root,  and  thefe  grow  fix  inches 
high ;  but  if  a  perfon  will  trace  the  length  of  the  fmall 
fibres  of  thefe  roots,  he  will  find  them  extend  three  or 
four  feet  downwards.  And  as  it  is  by  thefe  diftant  fibres 
that  the  nourifhment  is  taken  in,  for  the  increafe  and 
ftrength  of  the  flowers  ;  fo  if  thefe  meet  with  a  poor 
barren  foil  below,  they  fhrink,  and  the  flowers  are 
ftarved  for  want  of  proper  nourifhment  in  the  fpring, 
when  it  is  molt  required. 

The  beds  being  thus  prepared,  fhould  lie  a  fortnight 
to  fettle  before  the  roots  are  planted,  that  there  may 
be  no  danger  of  the  earth  fettling  unequally  after  they 
are  planted  ;  which  would  prejudice  the  roots,  by  hav¬ 
ing  hollow  places  in  fome  parts  of  the  bed,  to  which 
the  water  would  run  and  lodge,  and  fo  rot  the  roots 
there.  Then  having  levelled  the  earth,  laying  the 
furface  a  little  rounding,  the  beds  fhould  be  marked 
out  in  rows  by  a  line,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance  each 
way,  fo  that  the  roots  may  be  planted  every  way  in 
ftraight  lines  ;  open  the  earth  with  your  fingers  at 
each  crofs,  where  the  roots  are  to  be  planted,  at  about 
two  inches  deep,  placing  the  roots  exadtly  in  the 
middle,  with  their  crowns  upright ;  then  with  the  head 
of  a  rake  draw  the  earth  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed 
level,  whereby  the  top  of  the  roots  will  be  covered 
with  earth  near  two  inches,  which  will  be  fuflicient. 
This  work  fhould  be  done  in  dry  weather,  becaufe  the 
earth  will  then  work  better  than  if  it  were  wet ;  but 
the  fooner  after  planting  there  happens  to  be  rain,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  the  roots ;  for  if  it  fhould  prove 
dry  weather  long  after,  and  the  earth  of  the  beds  be 
very  dry,  the  roots .  will  be  fubjeft  to  mould  and  de¬ 
cay  ;  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  give  a  little  water 
to  the  beds,  if  there  fhould  no  rain  happen  in  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time,  which  indeed  is  very  rare  at  that  feafon  of 
the  year,  fo  that  they  will  feldom  be  in  danger  of  luf¬ 
fed  ng  that  way. 

When  the  roots  are  thus  planted,  there  will  no  more 
be  .  required  until  toward  the  end  of  november,  by 
which  time  they  will  begin  to  heave  the  ground,  and 
the  buds  of  their  leaves  appear  ;  when  you  fhould  lay 
a  littic  of  the  fiefh  earth,  of  which  the  beds  were 
compofed,  about  half  an  inch  thick  over  the  beds, 
which  will  greatly  defend  the  crown  of  the  root 
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from  froft  ;  and  when  you  perceive  the  buds  to  break 
through  this  fecond  covering,  if  it  fhould  prove 
very  hard  froft,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  arch  the 
beds  over  with  hoops,  and  cover  them  with  mats,  but 
efpecially  in  the  fpring,  when  the  flower-buds  will 
betfin  to  appear ;  for  if  they  are  expofed  to  too  much 
froft,  or  blighting  winds  at  that  feafon,  their  flowers 
feldom  open  fairly,  and  many  times  their  roots  are 
deftroyed. 

In  the  beginning  of  march  the  flovyer-ftems  will 
begin  to  rife,  at  which  time  you  fhould  carefully  clear 
the  beds  from  weeds,  and  ftir  the  earth  with  your  fingers 
between  the  roots,  being  very  careful  not  to  injure 
them  ;  this  will  not  only  make  the  beds  appear  hand- 
fome,  but  alfo  greatly  ftrengthen  their  flowers  in  blow¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  nights  prove  frofty,  the  beds  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats  every  evening,  and  fhaded  from  the 
fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  When  the  flowers  are  paft 
and  the  leaves  are  withered,  take  up  the  roots,  and 
carefully  clear  them  from  the  earth ;  then  fpread 
them  upon  a  mat  to  dry,  in  a  fhady  place ;  after 
which  they  may  be  put  up  in  bags  or  boxes  in  a  dry 
room,  until  the  odlober  following,  which  is  the  feafon 
for  planting  them  again. 

Thefe  Perfian  forts  are  not  only  propagated  by  off- 
fets  from  the  old  roots,  but  are  alfo  multiplied  by 
feeds,  which  the  femi-double  kinds  produce  in  plenty ; 
therefore,  whoever  is  defirous  to  have  thefe  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  fhould  annually  fow  their  feeds,  from  which  new 
varieties  will  be  every  year  produced  ;  but  in  order 
thereto,  you  fhould  be  careful  in  faving  your  feed,  or 
in  procuring  it  from  fuch  perfons  as  underftand  how  to 
fave  it ;  that  is,  who  will  be  careful  not  to  leave  any 
flowers  for  feeds,  but  fuch  as  have  five  or  fix  rows  of 
petals  at  leaft,  and  are  well  coloured ;  for  fince  thefe 
flowers  increafe  plentifully,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble 
to  fow  any  indifferent  feeds,  becaufe  there  can  be 
but  little  hopes  of  obtaining  any  good  flowers  from 
them. 

Being  prepared  with  feeds,  about  the  middle  of 
auguft.  which  is  the  proper  feafon  for  fowing  them, 
you  fhould  get  fome  large  pots,  flat  feed-pans,  ,or 
boxes.  Thefe  fhould  be  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
levelling  the  furface  very  even  ;  then  fow  the  feeds 
thereon  pretty  thick,  and  cover  it  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  light  earth  ;  after  which, 
you  fhould  remove  thefe  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  into  a 
fhady  fituation,  where  they  may  have  the  morning  fun 
until  ten  of  the  clock ;  and  if  the  feafon  prove  dry, 
you  muff  often  refrefh  them  gently  with  water,  being 
very  careful  in  doing  of  this,  not  to  wafh  the  feeds 
out  of  the  ground.  In  this  fituation  the  pots  fhould 
remain  until  the  beginning  of  odlober,  by  which  time 
the  plants  will  fometimes  begin  to  come  up,  (though 
often  the  feeds  will  remain  in  the  earth  until  the  end 
of  november,  before  the  plants  appear;)  but  then 
you  fhould’remove  the  pots  into  a  more  open  expo- 
fure,  where  they  may  have  the  full  fun,  which  at  that 
time  is  neceffary  to  exhale  the  moifture  of  the  earth  ; 
but  toward  the  middle  of  november,  when  you  are 
apprehenfive  of  froft,  the  pots  fhould  be  removed 
under  a  common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be 
covered  with  the  glades  in  the  night  time,  and  alfo  in 
bad  weather  ;  but  in  the  day,  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  they  fhould  be  entirely  opened,  otherwife  the 
plants  will  draw  up  too  weak.  The  only  dangers 
they  are  in,  are  from  violent  rains  and  frofts ;  the 
firft  often  rotting  the  tender  plants,  and  the  froft  will 
often  turn  them  out  of  the  ground,  therefore  they  fhould 
be  carefully  guarded  againft  both  thefe. 

In  the  fpring,  as  the  feafon  grows  -warm,  thefe  pots 
fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  placing  them  at 
firft  near  the  fhelter  of  a  hedge,  to  protedl  them  from 
the  cold  winds ;  but  toward  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  april,  they  fhould  be  removed  again  into  a  more 
fhady  fituation,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon  ; 
and  if  it  fhould  prove  dry,  they  mull  be  fometimes 
refrefhed  with  water  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to 
give  it  them  in  great  quantities,  which  is  very  apt  to 
rot  thefe  tender  roots  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  april  or 
beginning  of  may,  they  fhould  be  placed  where  they 
may  have  only  the  morning  fun;  in  which  place  they 
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may  remain  till  their  leaves  decay,  when  they  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  earth,  and  the  roots  dried  in  a  ihady 
place  ;  after  which  they  may  be  put  up  in  bags,  and 
preferred  in  a  dry  place  till  the  odober  following, 
when  they  muft  be  planted  in  the  manner  before  di 
refted  for  the  old  roots. 

The  fpring  following  thefe  roots  will  flower,  at  whic  1 
time  you  fliould  carefully  mark  fuch  of  them  as  are 
worthy  to  be  preferved,  and  the  Angle,  or  bad  coloured 
flowers  may  be  pulled  and  thrown  away,  which  is  the 
fureft  method  of  removing  them  from  the  good  forts ; 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  together  until  then- 
leaves  decay,  there  may  be  fome  offsets  of  the  bad 
forts  mixed  with  the  good  flowers.  You  fhould  not 
fuffer  thofe  flowers,  which  you  intend  to  blow  fine  the 
fucceeding  year,  to  bear  feeds,  if  they  are  inclinable 
fo  to  do,  but  cut  off  the  flowers  when  they  begin  to 
decay;  for  thofe  roots  which  have  produced  feeds, 
feldom  flower  well  afterwards ;  nor  will  the  principal 
old  root,  which  has  flowered  ftrong  one  year,  ever 
blow  fo  fair  as  will  the  offsets,  which  is  what  fhould 
be  principally  obferved,  when  a  perfon  purchafes  any 
of  thefe  roots ;  for  a  great  part  of  the  complaints  made 
by  thofe  who  have  bought  thefe  roots  at  a  dear  rate, 
is  principally  owing  to  this.  For  the  perfons  who  fold 
them,  being  apprifed  of  this  matter,  have  parted  with 
their  old  roots  to  their  purchafers,  and  referved  the 
offsets  for  their  own  ufe  ;  which  old  roots  have .  fo 
much  degenerated  from  what  they  were  the  preceding 
year,  as  to  caufe  a  fufpicion,  whether  the  peilons  they 
were  purchafed  from  had  not  changed  the  roots :  and 
this  degeneracy  always  attends  thefe  flowers,  after  hav¬ 
ing  flowered  extremely  large  and  fair,  or  that  they 
have  been  permitted  to  feed  ;  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  fow  feeds  every  year,  in  order  to  prelerve 
a  fucceffion  of  good  flowers. 

The  manner  of  preparing  the  beds,  and  the  diftance 
and  method  of  planting  the  roots,  having  been  already 
dire&ed,  I  fhall  not  repeat  it  here,  but  only  obferve, 
that  thefe  flowers  being  tender,  muft  be  protected  from 
hard  frofts,  and  cutting  fharp  winds,  efpecially  after 
Chriftmas,  when  their  flower-buds  are  forming;  for  if 
they  are  negledted  at  that  feafon,  their  flowers  will 
rarely  prove  fair ;  nor  fhould  you  fuffer  them  to  re¬ 
ceive  too  much  wet  in  winter  or  fpring,  which  is 
equally  as  injurious  to  them  as  froft. 

In  planting  thefe  roots  you  fhould  obferve  to  place 
the  femi-double  kinds,  from  which  you  intend  to  fave 
feeds,  in  feparate  beds  by  themfelves,  and  not  intermix 
them  with  the  double  flowers,  becaufe  they  will  re¬ 
quire  to  be  treated  in  a  different  manner ;  for  when 
the  flowers  of  the  femi-double  kinds  begin  to  fade,  you 
fhould  carefully  guard  them  from  too  much  wet ;  for  if 
they  are  permitted  to  receive  hard  rains,  or  are  watered 
at  that  feafon,  the  feeds  rarely  come  to  maturity,  or 
they  are  fo  weak,  that  fcarce  one  in  fifty  of  them  will 


grow. 

When  the  feed  begins  to  ripen  (which  may  be  eafily 
known  by  feparating  from  the  axis  and  falling)  you 
fhould  look  it  over  every  day,  gathering  it  as  it  ripens ; 
for  there  will  be  a  confiderable  diftance  in  the  feeds  of 
the  fame  bed  coming  to  maturity,  at  leaft  a  fortnight, 
and  fometimes  three  weeks  or  a  month.  When  you 
gather  the  feed,  it  fhould  not  be  expofed  to  the  fun, 
but  fpread  to  dry  in  a  fhady  place ;  after  which,  you 
muft  put  it  up  where  the  vermin  cannot  come  to  it, 
until  the  time  of  lowing  it. 

By  this  method  of  fowing  feeds  every  year,  you  will 
not  only  increafe  your  flock  of  roots,  but  alfo  raife  new 
varieties,  which  may  be  greatly  mended  by  changing 
the  feeds  into  frefh  ground  ;  for  if  a  perfon  continually 
fows  his  feed  in  the  fame  garden  many  years  they  will 
not  produce  near  fo  fine  flowers  as  if  he  procured  his 
feeds  at  fome  diftance,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  moft 
other  plants. 

It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  take  away  all  tire  earth 
out  of  the  beds  in  which  the  roots  were  blown  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  and  put  in  new,  if  you  intend  to  plant  Ra- 
nunculufes  there  again ;  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive 
near  fo  well,  notvvithftanding  you  may  add  fome  new 
compoft  to  the  beds,  and  this  is  what  all  the  curious 
florifts  continually  obferve. 
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[Ranunculufes  may  be  planted  either  before  or  after 
winter.  In  cold  wet  foils  this  work  had  better  be  de¬ 
ferred  till  January  or  february;  but  in  dry  foils  the 
feafon  that  Mr.  Miller  has  directed  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  planting,  in  cafe  of  fevere  weather,  it  will 
be  proper  to  cover  the  beds  with  ftraw  or  peas -haulm 
to  guard  them  againft  froft  :  but  this  covering  fhould  be 
always  taken  off  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

In  fpring,  the  winter’s  frofts  having  loofened  the 
ground,  on  a  fine  dry  day,  tread  or  beat  the  ground, 
and  prefs  it  dofe  to  the  plants  with  the  fingers,  to 
keep  out  the  cold  parching  winds.  Some  long  ftraw 
placed  between  the  rows,  will  prated  the  plants, 
and  keep  the  ground  moift.  In  default  of  fpring 
fhowers,  water  muft  be  applied  gently  between  the 
rows. 

Thofe  who  are  curious  in  thefe  flowers,  and  value 
themfelves  on  fine  varieties,  and  on  having  them  flower 
well  and  long,  muft  fhade  them  during  the  feafon  of 
blooming,  with  hoops  covered  with  mats,  or  a  frame 
conftruded  for  the  purpofe. 

Such  perfons  as  fave  the  feed  for  raifing  new  va¬ 
rieties,  muft  fuffer  it  to  continue  on  the  plant  till  it 
becomes  brown  and  dry,  then  cut  it  off,  and  fpread  it 
upon  paper,  in  a  dry  room,  expofed  to  the  fun  ;  when 
quite  dry,  put  it  into  a  bag,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry 
place. 

In  January  or  february,  thefe  feeds  being  carefully 
rubbed  out,  and  cleanfed  from  all  extraneous  matter, 
they  fliould  be  fown  under  a  glals  frame,  fo  thick  as 
nearly  to  cover  the  furface ;  the  glaffes  fhould  then 
be  put  on,  and  the  frame  kept  clofely  covered  for  two 
or  three  days,  till  the  feed  begins  to  fwell,  and  at  this 
time  a  little  light  earth  fhould  be  lifted  over  it ;  this 
fifting  fhould  be  repeated  every  week  till  the  feeds  are 
covered  ;  but  if  they  are  covered  too  deep  they  will 
not  vegetate. 

When  the  fun  fnines  hot,  the  glaffes  muft  be  raifed 
to  admit  frefh  air,  and  the  frame  muft  be  fhaded 
with  mats. 

When  the  feed-leaves  appear,  the  young  plants  will 
require  more  air,  and  muft  be  regularly  but  gently 
watered,  except  when  there  are  warm  fhowers  of 
rain. 

A  fine  Ranunculus  fhould  have  a  ftrong  ftraight  ftem, 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches  high.  The  flower  fhould 
be  of  a  hemifpherical  form,  at  leaft  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  confifting  of  numerous  petals  gradually  dimi- 
nifhing  in  fize  to  the  centre,  lying  over  each  other  fo 
as  neither  to  be  too  clofe,  nor  too  much  feparated, 
but  having  more  of  a  perpendicular  than  horizontal 
direction,  in  order  to  difplay  the  colours  with  better 
effedt.  The  petals  fliould  be  broad,  with  entire  well- 
rounded  edges  ;  their  colours  fliould  be  dark,  clear, 
rich  or  brilliant,  either  of  one  colour,  or  varioufly 
diverfified  on  an  afh,  white,  fulphur  or  fire- coloured 
ground,  or  elfe  regularly  ftriped,  fpotted  or  mottled,  in 
an  elegant  manner d. 

Ranunculus,,  See  Adonis,  Adoxa ,  Alifma,  Anemone , 
Uydrocotyle ,  Sagittaria ,  Sanguinaria ,  Thalidtrum,  L  a~ 
defcantia ,  Trollius. 

Rapa.  See  Brqfflca. 

Rapatea.  See  Mnafium. 

Rape.  See  Brafflca. 

Raphanistrum.  See  Raphanus.~\ 

RAPHANUS.  (Po^ai/o?  or  P apawr  of  Theophraftus  and 
JPiofccrides  :  utto  t&u  i.  e.  tpxivecrQoa ;  from  the 

quicknefs  of  its  vegetation.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  822.  Reich,  n.  886.  Schreb.  n.  1098. 
Tournef.  t.  1I4.  fuff.  238.  Gxrtn.  t.  i\3- f-  5* 
Raphaniftrum.  Tourn.  t.  115.  G^ertn.  t.  143. 
f.  6. 

Claff.  15.2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa. 

Nat.  order  of  Siliquofa ,  Cruciformes,  or  L rucifera, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved,  ere£t :  leaflets  oblong,  pa¬ 
rallel,  converging,  deciduous,  gibbous  at  the  bale. 
Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform.  Petals  obcordate,  fp read¬ 
ing  :  claws  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Nectariferous  glands  four :  one  on  each  fide,  one 
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between  the  fhort  ftamen  and  piftil ;  and  one  on  each 
fide  between  the  longer  ftamens  and  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  ere  ft :  of  thefe  two 
that  are  oppofite  are  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx  ; 
and  the  remaining  four  are  the  length  of  the  claws  of 
the  corolla.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  ventricofe,  attenuated,  the  length 
of  the  flamens.  Style  fcarcely  any.  Stigma  capitate, 
entire. 

Per.  Silique  oblong  with  a  point,  ventricofe  with  little 
fwellings,  fubarticulate,  cylindrical. 

Seeds  roundifh,  fmooth. 

Obs.  In  Raphanus  of  Tournefort ,  the  fruit  is  fpongy , 
two-celled,  not  opening  ;  according  to  Gartner, 
many -celled ;  the  cells  membranaceous ,  in  a 
double  longitudinal  row. 

In  Raphaniftrum  T.  the  fruit  is  jointed ,  and 
parts  at  the  joints ;  or,  as  Gartner  fays,  moni- 
liform  and  many- celled-,  the  cells  bony ,  in  a 
fingle  longitudinal  row. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  clofed.  Silique  torofe,  fubarticulate,  cylindrical. 
Glands  four ;  two  between  each  fhorter  ftamen  and 
the  piftil;  and  two  between  the  longer  flamens  and 
the  calyx. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Raphanus  fativus.  Common  Garden  Radifh. 

Lin.  fpec.  935.  Reich.  3.  284.  hort.  cliff.  340. 
upf.  188.  mat.  med.  164.  Thunb.  jap.  263. 
G<ertn.  fruit.  2.  300.  Blackw.  t.  81. 

*.  R.  fativus.  Long-rooted  Radifh, 

Mill.  dill.  n.  1.  Ger.  183.  1,  2.  emac.  237.  t.  2. 

Rail  hifi.  804.  1.  Mor.  hift.J.  3.  t.  13.  /.  3. 

R.  minor  oblongus.  Bauh.  pin.  96.  Mor.  f.  4. 

R.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  861. 

(3.  R.  rotundus.  Small  white  turnep-rooted  or  Naples 
Radifh. 

Mill.  dill.  n.  2. 

y.  R.  orbicularis.  Large  turnep-rooted  or  white  Spanifh 
Radifh. 

Mill.  dill.  n.  3.  Ger.  184.  3.  emac.  238.  3.  Raii 
hifip 805.  2,3.  _ 

R.  major  orbicularis,  vel  rotundus.  Bauh.  pin.  96. 

J.  R.  niger.  Black  Spanifh  Radifh. 

Mill.  dill.  n.  4.  Bauh.  pin.  96.  Raii  hijl.  804. 

Mor.f.  1. — rotundiore  radice.  Park,  theat.  861. 

R.  pyriformis.  Ger.  184.  4.  emac.  238.  4.  Mor. 
f  2. 

Siliques  cylindrical  torofe  two-celled. 

[2.  Raphanus  caudatus. 

Lin.fyjl.  603.  Reich.  3.  284.  mant.  95.  dec.  3. 
t.  10. 

Siliques  decumbent  longer  than  the  whole  plant.  ] 

3.  Raphanus  Raphaniftrum.  Wild  Radifh,  or  Jointed- 
podded  Charlock. 

Lin.  fpec.  935.  fyfl.  603.  Reich.  3.  284.  hort.  cliff. 
34°-  fl.  fuec.n.  612.  amoen.  acad.  6.  451.  Hudf. 
angl.  289.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  596.  Smith, 
brit.  723.  Curt.  lond.  4.  t.  46.  Lightf.fcot.  362. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  482.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  573.  Abbot, 
bedf.  147 .  FI.  ruft.  t.  71.  FI.  dan.  t.  678.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  468.  Sauv.  monfp.  285.  Crantz ,  auflr. 
37.  Neck,  gallob.  286.  Pollich  pal,  n.  644. 

Ki  ock.  filef.  n.  1104.  Villars  dauph.  3.  309. 
Raphaniftrum  Lampfana.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  300. 

R.  floie  albo  ftriato,  fil.  artic,  ftriata  minore.  Mor 
^2.  266.7.3.  /.  13./.  4. 

Kapiftrum  arvenfe.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  042.  Ger 
179.2. 

Rapiftrum  flore  albo,  ftliqua  artieulata.  Bauh.  pin 
95- 

Rapiftrum  flore  albo  ftriato.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  851.  1. 

Rapiftrum  flore  albo  lineis  nigris  depiflo.  Bauh. 
pin.  95. 

Rapiftrum  flore  albo,  eructe  folio.  Lob.  ic ,  1 
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Rajuftrum  album  articulatum.  Park,  theat.  863.  5. 

an  oifl .  805.  2. — item  alterum  arvorum.  Park, 
theat.  803.  4. 

Rapiftrum  purpureum.  Tabern.  407. 

Raphanus  fylveftris.  Ger.  185.  1.  emac.  240.  1. 
Kapnamftrum  fihqua  artieulata  glabra,  majore  & 


minore.  Mor.f.  3.  /.  13.  /  1,  2.  Rau  fyn.  iff*> 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  4 6./  10. 

p.  Lampfana.  Ger.  199. — flore  melino.  Tabern.  408. 
Rapiftrum  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  pin.  95. — ill.  glabra 
artieulata.  Raii Jyn.  iff.  hifi.  805. 

7.  Raphanus  maritimus,  flore  luteo,  flliquis  articulatis, 
fecundum  longitudinem  eminenter  ftriatis.  Raii 
fyn.  iff. 

Raphaniftrum  fil.  artic.  ftriata  maxima.  Mor.  hifi.  1. 
266./.  3.  /.  1 3./.  5.  Raii  hifi.  80 6.  4. 

Pods jointed  even  one-celled :  ( many-celled ,  moniliform.  G.) 
[4.  Raphanus  fibiricus.  Siberian  Radifh. 

Lin.  fpec.  935.  fyfl.  603.  Reich.  3.  285.  Murr. 
in  nov.  comm.  gott.  1775.  p.  48.  t.  11.  Gmel. 
fib.  3.  266.  n.  28. 

Pods  cylindrical  torulofe  villofe ,  leaves  linear  pinnatifd. 

5.  Raphanus  Erucoides. 

Lin.fyjl.  Go 3.  fuppl.  299. 

Pods  ovate  gibbous ,  with  the  beak  the  length  of  the 
pod. 

6.  Raphanus  tenellus.  Small  Radiftj. 

Pallas,  it.  3.  741.  t.  L .f.  3.  Ait.  kew.  2.  405. 

Pods  awl-f haped  jointed  two-celled  fmooth,  leaves  fmooth 
lanceolate  toothed,  the  loweft  pinnatifd. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual,  large,  ftefhy,  fufiform  or  fubglo- 
bular,  white  within,  red  or  white  or  black  on  the  out- 
fide.  Stem  upright,  thick,  very  much  branched  and 
diffufed,  rough  with  pellucid  briftles.  Leaves  rough, 
lyrate.  Calyx  green,  rough-haired.  Petals  pale  vio¬ 
let,  with  large  veins  running  over  them e.  Pod  long, 
with  a  fharp  beak,  fungous,  white,  with  diftant  ftreaks, 
many-celled  :  cells  membranaceous,  clofed,  in  a  double 
longitudinal  row,  along  the  middle  feptum.  Seeds, 
one  in  each  cell,  but  in  each  row  from  three  to  twelve  ; 
fubglobular,  large,  ferruginous,  covered  with  very  mi¬ 
nute  raifed  dots f. 

Native  of  China,  Cochinchina  and  Japan  ;  in  all 
which  countries  it  is  much  cultivated. — It  appears  from 
Gerarde’s  herbal,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1597s: 
and  it  was  probably  in  our  kitchen  gardens  long  before 
his  time.] 

From  the  varieties  of  the  common  Radifh,  Mr. 
Miller  aims  at  making  four  forts,  by  his  ufual  argu¬ 
ment,  that  from  forty  years  experience  he  never  found 
any  of  them  to  vary;  and  that  by  faving  the  feeds  of 
each  carefully  without  mixture,  the  produce  will  always 
prove  the  fame  as  the  plant  which  the  feeds  were 
faved  from. 

a.  The  firft  variety,  or  long-rooted  Radifh,  is  that 
which  is  commonly  cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens  for 
its  roots.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  fubordinate  varia¬ 
tions  :  as  the  fm all-topped,  the  deep  red,  the  pale  red 
or  falmon,  and  the  long-topped  ftriped  Radifh  ;  which 
differences  Mr.  Miller  allows  to  have  arifen  from  cul¬ 
ture.  The  lmall-topped  is  moft  commonly  preferred 
by  the  gardeners  near  London,  becaufe  they  require 
much  lefs  room  than  thofe  with  large  tops  ;  for  as  for¬ 
ward  Radifhes  are  what  produce  the  greateft  profit  to 
the  gardener,  and  thefe  are  commonly  fown  upon 
borders  near  hedges,  walls  or  pales,  the  large-topped 
Radifh  would  be  apt  to  grow  moftly  at  top,  and  not 
fwell  fo  much  in  the  root  as  the  other,  efpecially  if  the 
plants  fhould  be  left  pretty  clofe. 

/3.  The  lmall  round-rooted  Radifh  is  not  very  com¬ 
mon  in  England,  but  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  it  is  the 
only  one  cultivated ;  the  roots  of  this  are  very  white, 
round,  fmall,  and  very  fweet.  [It  is  now  fre¬ 
quently  brought  to  the  London  markets  in  the  fpring, 
generally  in  bunches,  and  is  fometimes  miftaken  there 
for  young  turneps.  If  eaten  young,  it  is  criip,  mild 
and  pleafant. 

7.  The  large  turnep-rooted  or  white  Spanifh  Radifh 
has  a  moderately  large,  Ipheroidal  white  root;,  and  is 
efteemed  chiefly  for  eating  in  autumn  and  the  early 
part  of  winter.  Both  thefe  are  commonly  called  indis¬ 
criminately  Turnep  Radifhes. 

b.  Black  turnep-rooted  Spanifh  Radifh  has  a  root 
like  the  preceding,  white  within,  but  with  a  black 
fkin ;  and  is  greatly  efteemed  by  many,  for  autumn 
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and  winter  eating.]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  two 
lad  varieties  are  commonly  cultivated  for  medicina' 
ufe,  but  that  fome  perfons  are  very  fond  of  them  foi 
the  table. 

[2.  This  has  the  ftature  and  appearance  of  the 
common  garden  Radilh,  but  the  leaves  are  {harper, 
and  the  ftem  fhorter,  diffufed  and  not  upright  except 
when  it  is  young,  but  fmooth  and  purplifh  with  a  glau¬ 
cous  bloom.  Flowers  whitifh.  Pods  two  or  three  feet 
long,  curved,  one-celled,  with  four  oblolete  futures, 
two  of  which  are  gibbous  at  the  bale  ;  the  partition 
receiving  the  feeds  one  after  another  :  the  length  of 
the  pods  prevents  the  ftem  from  growing  upright,  for 
they  lie  winding  on  the  ground,  like  ferpents. 

Native  of  Final.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  and  was 
communicated  by  Braad  in  1764 h. 

3.  Root  annual,  frnall,  ftmple,  pale  brown.  Stem 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  upright, 
round,  branched  at  top,  hifpid  with  tranlparent  hairs 
pointing  backwards,  often  purple  at  bottom.  Leaves 
pe tided,  lyrate,* alternate  on  the  ftem,  rugged:  the 
lowermoft  having  fix  or  eight  alternate  leaflets,  befides 
the  large  one  at  the  end ;  the  upper  one  about  four, 
the  uppermoft  entire  or  nearly  fo  ;  all  obtufely  ferrate 
or  toothed ;  the  teeth  purple  at  the  tips.  Flowers 
peduncled.  Calyx-leaves  linear,  upright,  hifpid  with 
white  hairs.  Corolla  varying  much  in  colour,  yellow, 
white  or  purplifh,  but  always  with  dark  veins :  petals 
inverfely  heart-fhaped,  entire,  fpreading,  with  the  claws 
a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pods  cylindrical,  com- 
pofed  of  from  three  to  fix,  grooved,  one-celled  joints, 
each  containing  a  fingle  feed,  ending  in  an  enfiform, 
fmooth  beak.  Seeds  round ifh,  ferruginous,  very 
fmooth,  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  common  gar¬ 
den  Radifh*. 

It  is  obferved  by  Haller  and  others,  that  each  joint 
of  the  pod  has  at  firft  two  cells,  but  from  one  of  the 
feeds  being  always  abortive,  and  the  other  filling  the 
whole  fpace,  it  appears  to  have  only  one  cell k. 
Gtertner  declares  that  he  could  never  difcern  this  ori¬ 
ginal  bilocularity  of  the  pod ;  which  he  defcribes 
thus: — it  is  long,  acuminate,  before  its  full  maturity 
fmooth,  cylindrical,  very  obfcurely  jointed ;  but  after¬ 
wards  becomes  moniliform  or  like  a  necklace  of  beads  j 
the  joints  or  beads  flatted  like  a  lens,  grooved,  inter¬ 
cepted  by  an  ifthmus,  one-celled  :  cells  bony,  ftri- 
ated,  fegregate,  perforated  at  top  and  bottom  for  tranf- 
mitting  the  receptacles,  in  other  parts  quite  entire, 
valvelefs.  Receptacle  bilateral,  filiform,  entering  the 
cells  themfelves,  and  putting  forth  alternate  umbilical 
chords.  Seeds  in  each  cell  one,  in  the  whole  ten  or 
twelve,  turgidly  lenticular,  hollow-dotted,  faffron-co- 
loured. 

It  differs  fo  much  from  Raphanus  Jativus ,  not  only 
in  having  a  fingle  row  of  cells,  and  thofe  bony,  but 
chiefly  in  the  receptacles  entering  the  cells  themfelves ; 
that  Gasrtner  makes  it  a  diftindl  genus. 

The  whole  plant  is  commonly  glaucous  or  of  a  fea- 
green  caft,  and  every  part  is  moftly  hairy  except  the 
pods.  It  differs  from  garden  Radifti  in  having  nar¬ 
rower  pods,  with  the  articulations  more  diftinft.  Char¬ 
lock  ( Sinapis  arvenfis )  is  ufually  one  third  taller  than 
this ;  the  {talks,  which  in  that  are  finely  grooved,  hir- 
fute,  and  commonly  tinged  of  a  deep  red  colour,  are 
in  this  even,  but  hifpid,  and  ufually  glaucous.  Char¬ 
lock  has  often  an  unbranched  ftem,  whereas  this  is 
frequently  branched  quite  down  to  the  bottom  :  the 
calyx  is  upright  and  clofe  in  this,  but  in  that  it  is 
fpreading ;  the  corolla  alfo  of  Charlock  is  fmaller,  and 
always  yellow ;  and  when  the  wild  Radifti  bears  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  as  it  moft  commonly  does  with  us,  they 
are  of  a  very  different  yellow,  namely  that  which  is 
called  ochroleucous  they  fade  almoft  to  white  before 
they  decay ;  and  whatever  their  colour  may  be,  they 
are  never  without  the  dark  purple  veins. 

Wild  Radifh  is  too  abundant  among  fpring  corn  in 
many  places ;  flowering  from  june  to  auguft ;  fome- 
times  mixed  with  Charlock,  from  which  it  is  not  vul¬ 
garly  diftinguifhed,  but  more  frequently  abounding 
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where  the  other  does  not  occur,  or  is  only  in  final! 
quantity. 

Linneus,  in  a  difiertation  in  the  Amoenitates  Aca¬ 
demical,  informs  us,  that  in  wet  feafons  this  weed 
abounds  among  Barley  in  Sweden,  and  that  being 
ground  with  the  corn,  the  common  people,  who  eat 
Barley  bread,  are  afflifted  with  violent  convulfive 
complaints,  or  an  epidemic  fpafmodic  difeafe.  Monf. 
Villars,  however,  remarks,  that  this  weed  is  fo  com¬ 
mon  in  fome  of  the  cold  moift  vallies  of  Dauphine, 
that  it  muft  needs  make  great  ravages  there,  if  it  were 
as  dangerous  as  Linneus  has  reprefented  it,  and  yet 
this  lpafmodic  diforder  is  unknown  in  that  country: 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  of  it  in  England,  where  it. 
abounds  fhamefully ]. 

Spielmann,  Beckmann,  and  others  have  written 
againft  Linneus  on  this  fubjeft ;  Krocker  has  proved 
the  plant  to  be  harmlefs  by  his  own  experiments, 
and  even  recommends  it  as  a  nutritious  food 
for  domeftic  quadrupeds,  and  as  very  agreeable  to 
beesm. 

y.  The  fea  wild  Radifh  has  a  thick  white  root  j 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  garden  Radifti  5  ftems  almoft 
three  feet  high,  and  very  much  branched  ;  pods  thick, 
and  when  ripe  almoft  woody*-  having  three  or  four 
joints  with  one  feed  in  each,  refembling  thofe  of  the 
garden  Radifti,  but  rather  fmaller.  Mr.  Stoneftreet 
found  it-  under  the  cliffs  by  the  fea-fide,  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  fiftier-houfe  at  Bourn  in  Suflex.  It 
probably  owes  thefe  differences  to  its  flotation'. 

4.  This  is  a  pygmy  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Eruccu 
Stems  for  the  molt  part  naked.  Both  root  and  ftem- 
leaves  pinnatifid,  linear.  Corollas  large,  yellow.  Pods 
cylindrical,  pedicelled,  moniliform,  villofe  like  the 
ftem,  with  an  oblong  beak.  Columna’s  figure  ( ecphr . 
2.  69.)  of  Cardamine  alpina  infipida,  refembles  this.— 
Native  of  Siberia". 

5.  Root  biennial,  Ample,  fcarcely  thicker  than  the 
ftem.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  rugged,  purplifh  at 
the  bafe,  with  fimple  branches  at  top.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled  runcinate,  even  :  fegments  acuminate,  toothletted 
on  the  anterior  margin  ;  the  terminating  one  narrower. 
Flowers  in  racemes.  Calyx  fpreading  a  little  or  gap¬ 
ing,  not  clofed.  Petals  yellow,  emarginate.  Stamens 
the  length  of  the  petals.  Pod  even,  not  jointed, 
flefhy,  two-valved ;  with  a  conical  beak,  ancipital- 
four,- cornered.  Seeds  from  four  to  feven  on  each  fide, 
flatted ;  with  a  white,  membranaceous  partition,  in- 
finuating  i  tie  If  between  the  feeds. — Native  of  Italy 

6.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Siberia,  where 
it  was  found  by  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D.  He  lent 
it  to  England  in  1780.  It  flowers  here  in  june  and 
july ».] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  The  feafons  for  fowing  the  feed  of  the  common 
Radifh  are  various,  according  to  the  time  when  they  are 
defigned  for  ufe  ;  but  the  earlieft  leafon  is  the  end 
of  odtober,  or  beginning  of  november,  that  the  gar¬ 
deners  near  London  fow  them  to  fupply  the  markets ; 
and  thefe,  if  they  do  not  mifcarry,  will  be  fit  for  ufe 
in  the  beginning  of  march  following,  which  is  full  as 
foon  as  moft;  people  care  to  eat  them.  Thefe  are 
commonly  fown  on  warm  borders  near  walls,  pales, 
or  hedges,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  the 
cold  winds ;  but  there  are  fome  who  fow  Radifh- 
feeds  among  other  crops  the  middle  of  feptember, 
and,  if  thefe  are  not  deftroyed  by  froft,  they  will  be 
fit  for  ufe  early  in  february  ;  but  thefe  muft  be  eaten 
while  they  are  young,  for  they  foon  grow  fticky  and 
ftrong. 

The  fecond  fowing  is  commonly  about  Chriftmas, 
provided  the  feal'on  be  mild,  and  the  ground  in  a  fit 
condition  to  work  5  thefe  are  alfo  fowed  near  {belter, 
but  not  fo  near  pales  and  hedges  as  the  firft  fowing. 
If  thefe  are  not  deftroyed  by  froft,  they  will  be  fit 
for  ufe  the  beginning  of  april ;  but  in  order  to  have 
a  fucceffion  of  thefe  roots  for  the  table  through  the 
feafon,  you  ftiould  repeat  fowing  the  feeds  once  a 
fortnight,  from  the  middle  of  january  till  the  beginning 
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of  april,  always  obferving  to  fow  the  latter  crops 
upon  a  moift  foil  and  in  an  open  fituation,  otherwife 
they  will  run  up  and  grow  fticky  before  they  are  fit 
for  ufe. 

Many  of  the  gardeners  near  London  fow  Carrot- 
feed  with  their  early  Radifh,  fo  that  when  their  Ra- 
difhes  are  killed,  which  fometimes  happens,  the  Car¬ 
rots  will  remain  :  for  the  feeds  of  Carrots  commonly 
lie  in  the  ground  five  or  fix  weeks  before  they  come 
up,  and  the  Radifhes  feldom  lie  above  a  fortnight 
under  ground  at  that  feafon  ;  fo  that  thefe  are  often 
up  and  killed,  when  the  Carrot-feed  remains  fare  in 
the  ground  ;  but  when  both  crops  lucceed,  the  Ra¬ 
difhes  mult  be  drawn  off  very  young,  otherwife  the 
Carrots  will  be  drawn  up  fo  weak,  as  net  to  be  able 
to  fupport  themfelves  when  the  Radifhes  are  gone. 

It  is  alfo  a  conftant  practice  with  the  kitchen-gar¬ 
deners  to  mix  Spinach-feed  with  their  latter  crops  of 
Radifhes.  When  thefe  are  drawn  off,  and  the  ground 
cleaned,  the  Spinach  will  thrive  greatly,  and  in  a  fort¬ 
night’s  time  will  as  completely  cover  the  ground,  as 
though  there  had  been  no  other  crop.  If  it  be  of  the 
broad-leaved  kind,  this  Spinach  will  be  larger  and 
fairer  than  it  commonly  is  when  fown  by  itfelfj  be- 
caufe  where  there  is  no  other  crop,  the  Spinach-feed 
is  commonly  fown  too  thick,  and  the  plants  are  there¬ 
fore  drawn  up  weak  ;  but  in  this  management,  the 
roots,  Handing  pretty  far  apart,  have  room  to  fpread ; 
and  if  the  foil  be  good,  the  plants  will  attain  a  con- 
fiderable  fize,  before  they  run  up  to  feed. 

When  the  Radifhes  are  come  up,  and  have  five  or 
fix  leaves,  pull  them  up  where  they  are  too  clofe, 
otherwife  they  will  run  to  top,  and  the  roots  will  not 
increafe  in  bulk.  In  doing  this,  fome  only  draw  them 
out  by  hand  ;  but  the  belt  method  is  to  thin  them 
with  a  fmall  hoe,  which  will  far  the  ground,  deftroy 
the  young  weeds,  and  promote  the  growth  of  the 
plants.  For  drawing  fmall,  leave  them  at  three  inches 
diftance ;  but  at  fix  inches,  if  they  are  to  ftand  longer. 

For  faving  Radifh-feed,  at  the  beginning  of  may 
prepare  a  fpot  of  ground,  proportionable  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  intended  to  be  faved.  Dig  it  well  and 
level  it ;  then  draw  up  fome  of  the  ftraighteft  and  beft- 
coloured  Radifhes,  and  plant  them  in  rows  three  feet 
diftant,  and  two  feet  a  funder  in  the  rows  j  obferving, 
if  the  feafon  be  dry,  to  water  them  until  they  have 
taken  root :  after  which  they  will  only  require  to  have 
the  weeds  hoed  down  between  them,  until  they  are 
advanced  fo  high  as  to  overfpread  the  ground. 

When  the  feed  begins  to  ripen,  guard  it  carefully 
againfl  birds.  When  it  is  ripe,  the  pods  will  change 
brown  :  then  it  muft  be  cut,  and  fpread  in  the  fun  to 
dry ;  after  which  it  muft  be  threfhed,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe,  where  no  mice  can  come  at  it. 

The  Turnip  Radifh  muft  not  be  fown  till  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  march,  and  the  plants  muft  be  allowed  a 
greater  diftance  than  the  common  fpindle-rooted  fort. 
The  feeds  of  this  are  apt  to  degenerate,  unlefs  they 
are  fet  at  a  diftance  from  that. 

The  white  and  black  Spanifh  Radifhes  are  com¬ 
monly  fown  about  the  middle  of  july,  or  a  little  earlier, 
and  are  fit  for  the  table  by  the  end  of  auguft,  or  the 
beginning  of  feptember ;  they  will  continue  good  till 
froft  fpoils  them.  Thefe  muft  be  thinned  to  a  greater 
diftance  than  the  common  fort,  for  their  roots  grow 
as  large  as  Turneps,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be’ left 
nearer  than  fix  inches'. 

To  have  thefe  roots  in  winter,  draw  them  before 
hard  froft  comes  on,  and  lay  them  in  dry  fand,  as  is 
pradifed  for  Carrots,  carefully  guarding  them  from 
wet  and  froft ;  thus  they  may  be  kept  till  the  fpring. 

[The  ground  where  any  forts  of  Radifh  are  to  be 
fown,  ought  to  be  well  trenched  up  in  ridges,  and 
levelled  down  at  fowing  down,  the  clods  broken,  and 
the  lurface  laid  even  ;  that  the  roots  may  have  full 
fcope  to  run  down. 

Cos  or  other  Lettuce  may  be  fown  with  the  fpring 
crop  of  Radifhes,  along  with  the  Carrots.  Sow  the 
feeds  all  together  broad-caft  pretty  thick  in  the  early 
fowings  j  raking  them  in  well  with  a  large  rake. 

1  he  I  .ondon  gardeners  cover  the  early  crops  with 
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ftraw,  fuffering  it  to  remain  till  the  plants  are  fairly 
come  up,  and  then  raking  it  off  lightly  every  mild  day* 
but  putting  it  on  every  night,  at  leaft  when  there  is  any 
appearance  of  froft.  Dry  fern  will  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe ;  and  it  is  better  ftill  to  throw  mats,  fup- 
ported  on  wooden  pegs  or  on  hoops,  over  the  beds, 
at  night  and  on  fevere  days. 

If  very  dry  weather  fhould  happen  in  march  and 
april,  the  crop  muft  be  watered  morning  and  evening. 

Radifhes  are  fown  very  thick,  like  Creffesand  Muf- 
tard,  to  cut  in  the  feed-leaf,  for  falads ;  both  in  the 
natural  ground  and  on  hot-beds. 

From  Chriftmas  to  Candlemas,  Radifhes  are  raifed  on 
hot- beds  for  the  root.  Eighteen  inches  depth  of  dung 
is  fufticient  to  bring  them  up  ;  and  fix  or  feven  inches 
depth  of  light  rich  mould.  Sow  the  feed  moderately 
thick,  cover  it  half  an  inch  thick,  and  put  on  the 
lights :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  a  week  or  lefs  -,  and 
when  they  appear,  either  lift  the  lights  or  take  them 
off  occafionally,  according  to  the  weather :  in  a  fort¬ 
night  thin  them  to  the  diftance  of  an  inch  and  half  or 
two  inches :  in  fix  weeks  they  will  be  fit  to  draw. 

If  there  are  no  frames  to  fpare,  the  beds  may  be 
covered  with  mats  over  hoops ;  and  the  fides  fecured 
by  boards  or  ftraw-bands.  Or  in  want  of  dung,  if  the 
beds  be  covered  with  frames,  and  the  lights  be  put 
on  at  night  and  in  bad  weather,  the  plants  may  be 
raifed  for  ufe  a  fortnight  lboner  than  in  the  open 
borders. 

Raphanus.  See  Br  affic  a ,  Bunias ,  Cockle  aria,  Sifymbrium . 

- rufticanus.  See  Cochlearia  Armoracia. 

Rapistrum.  See  Crambe ,  Hefperis ,  Myagrum ,  Raphanus, 
Sifymbrium. 

Raponticoides.  See  Stahelina. 

Rapum.  See  Brajfca,  Campanula  Trachelium ,  Orobanche. 

Rapunculus.  See  Campanula,  Columnea,  Gnidia,  He- 
benjlr eitia,  Jafione,  Linum ,  Lifianthus,  Lobelia ,  Phy- 
teuma,  Roella ,  S  el  ago. 

Rapunculo  Affinis.  See  Gefneria. 

Rapuntio  Affinis.  See  Chironia. 

Rapuntium.  See  Jafione ,  Lobelia ,  Phyteuma. 

Raputia.  See  Sciuris. 

Raspberry.  See  Rubus. 

Rategal.  See  Matthiola. 

Rattan.  See  Calamus. 

Rattle,  Red.  See  Pedicularis. 

- ,  Yellow.  See  Rhinanthus . 

Rattlesnake  Root.  See  Polygala  Senega. 

- - Weed.  See  Eryngium. 

Rava-pou.  See  Nydianthes. 

Ravenala.  See  Crania. 

Ravensara.  See  Agathophyllum.~\ 

RAUWOLFIA.  (So  named  by  Plumier,  in  honour  of 
Leonhard  Rauwplff,  phyfeian  at  Augfburg,  who  tra¬ 
velled  in  France  and  Italy  in  1560,  61,  6a,  63,  and 
through  Palefine ,  and  other  countries  of  the  Eafi,  in 
1 573)  1574)  av-d  1575.  His  travels  were  publifhed  in 
German  in  1582  and  1583,  and  were  tranflated  into 
Englijh  by  Nic.  Staphorf,  under  the  revifon  of  Mr. 
Ray,  with  additions  by  him.  Joh.  Fred.  Gronovius 
publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  which  Rau*wolff found 
in  his  travels  to  the  Eaft,  in  175  5,  under  the  title  of 
Flora  Orientalis,  Lugdb.  o6t.  He  died  in  1596.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  293.  Reich,  n.  316.  Schreb.  n.  41 1. 
Plum.  40.  Jacqu.amer.MI .  Garin.  /.5  a.  JuJf, 
148. 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Contort  a.  Apocinea,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-toothed,  very  fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form.  Tube  cylindrical,  glo¬ 
bular  at  the  bafe.  Border  five-parted,  fiat :  Jegments 
roundiih,  emarginate. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  fhorter  than  the  tube.  Anthers 
ereft,  fimple,  acute. 

Pist.  Germ  roundiih.  Style  very  fhort.  Stigma  capi¬ 
tate. 

Per.  Drupe  fubglobular,  one-celled,  with  a  groove  on 
one  fide. 

Seed.  Nuts  two,  convex  at  the  bafe,  attenuated  at  the 

j  top,  compreffed,  two-celled.  Gartn. 
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ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Contorted.  Berry  fucculent,  two-leeded. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Rauwolfia  nitida.  Shining  Rauwolfia. 

Lin.fpec.  303.  Jyft.  250.  Reich.  1.  588.  Will'd. 

1217.  hort .  cliff.  75.  t.  9.  '  G<ertn.  frubt.  1.  242. 
Jacqu.  amer.  47.  n.  1.  pibl.  28.  Plum.  gen.  19. 
ic.  236. /.  1. 

Leaves  in  fours  lanceolate  acuminate  very  fmooth  finning, 
flowers  terminating. 

[2.  Rauwolfia  glabra.  Smooth  Rauwolfia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1218.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  50.  /.  297. 
Leaves  alternate  lanceolate  fmooth,  cymes  peduncled  few- 
flowered  oppofite  to  the  leaves .] 

3.  Rauwolfia  canefeens.  Hoary  Rauwolfia. 

Lin.fyft.  250.  Reich.  1.589.  Willd.  1218.  G<ertn. 
frubl.  1.  243.  Brown,  jam.  180.  Plum.  gen.  9. 
ic.  236.  /.  2.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  107.  /.  21 1./.  1. 
i?zziz  dendr.  75.  (Solani  frudtu,  &c.)  Pink.  phyt. 
t.  266.  /.  2.  (Arbor  fycophora.) 

R.  fubpubefeens.  Lin.fpec.  303. 

R.  hirfuta.  Jacqu.  amer.  47.  /z.  2.  pift.  t.  259. /.  17. 
Leaves  in  fours  oblong-ob ovate  acuminate  pubef  cent,  flow¬ 
ers  terminating  and  axillary. 

[4,  Rauwolfia  tomentofa.  Downy  Rauwolfia. 

Lin.fpec.  303.  JyJl.  250.  Reich.  1.  589.  Willd. 

1218.  Jacqu.  amer.  48.  pibl.  29.  t.  46.  0^/1  2. 

35-  . 

Leaves  in  fours  oblong  attenuated  to  both  ends  tomentofe ? 
flowers  terminating  and  axillary .] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  3.  Both  thefe  forts  grow  naturally  in  the  warmeft 
parts  of  America ;  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  feeds 
of  them  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  where  he 
obferved  the  fhrubs  growing  in  great  plenty.  Thefe 
rife  with  feveral  ligneous  ftalks,  which  grow  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  fmall  fide  branches, 
covered  with  a  fmooth  green  bark  when  young,  but 
as  they  are  older,  their  bark  changes  to  a  gray.  The 
leaves  are  placed  by  fours  at  each  joint  round  the 
branches ;  thofe  of  the  third  fort  are  two  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
a  little  hairy,  of  a  light  green,  and  have  a  few  flight 
indentures  on  their  edges ;  the  leaves  of  the  other  fort 
are  full  as  long,  but  are  a  third  part  narrower,  of  a 
thinner  fubftance,  and  much  fmoother.  Thefe  dif¬ 
ferences  continue  in  the  plants  which  are  raifed  from 
feeds,  for  I  have  feveral  times  propagated  them  both 
from  feeds,  and  have  conftantly  found  the  feeds  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  as  the  plants  from  which  they  were 
taken.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  flender  foot- 
ftalks,  which  arife  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves ;  they 
are  tubulous  and  globular  at  their  bafe,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  berries  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
the  Privet,  which  turn  black  when  they  are  ripe. 
Thefe  plants  flower  moft  part  of  the  fummer,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  autumn  and  winter;  the  leaves  and 
ftalks  have  a  milky  juice,  which  flows  out  if  they  are 
broken. 

[1.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  fhiningall  over  very  much, 
upright,  full  of  a  white  glutinous  milk,  twelve  feet 
high.  Leaves  at  the  joints  of  the  twigs  in  fours,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  quite  entire,  fliarp,  petioled  ;  the  two  neareft 
five  inches  in  length,  twice  as  long  as  the  two  others. 
Common  peduncles  racemed,  terminating,  half  an 
inch  long,  two  or  three  together.  Flowers  fmall, 
without  feent,  having  white  petals.  The  fruits  are  at 
firft  yellowilh,  but  at  length  become  very  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  are  milky,  and  three  times  as  large  as  a  Peak 
They  are  globular,  flefhy,  twin,  two-feeded.  Nuts  or 
ftones  like  thofe  of  Grapes,  of  a  bony  fubftance, 
whitifh,  wrinkled,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  gibbous,  drawn 
to  a  point  at  top,  comprefled ;  keeled  at  the  back,  a 
little  convex  or  flat  on  the  belly  ;  within  bay-coloured ; 
polifhed  very  fmooth,  half-two- celled,  with  the  parti¬ 
tion  incomplete,  faftened  to  the  belly.  Seed  in  each 
ftone  one,  comprefled,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  dou¬ 
bled,  with  the  lower  extremity  bent  back  r. 

*  JacquiR.  1  Gazrtner, 
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Native  of  South  America,  of  Domingo  and  other 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1739.  It  flowers  here  from  june  to  feptember  \ 

2.  Native  of  New  Spain.  Stem  fhrubby,  branch¬ 
ed  ;  all  the  leaves  folitary  *. 

3.  This  is  an  upright  fhrub,  the  whole  of  it  milky, 
from  a  foot  to  eight  feet  in  height,  with  all  the  parts  of 
a  correfponding  fize,  according  to  the  foil  and  fitua- 
tion.  The  younger  branches  fubtomentofe.  Leaves 
in  fours,  obovate,  attenuated  to  the  bafe,  acute,  wrin¬ 
kled,  tomentofe  underneath,  quite  entire,  the  two 
neareft  longer  than  the  other  two.  Petioles  hirfute, 
round.  Common  peduncles  branched,  terminating  in 
fours11.  (Cymes  peduncled,  feveral,  and  two  at  the 
forkings  of  the  ftern*.)  Flowers  reddifh,  fmall,  with¬ 
out  feent.  Calyx  five-leaved;  leaflets  lanceolate.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  fquared,  emarginate,  fcarcely 
oblique  :  hairs  in  the  throat  without  order.  Drupe 
obfoletely  bifid,  firft  red,  then  dark-coloured.  Nuts 
wrinkled,  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on  the  other,  two- 
celled.  Kernels  folitary,  feldom  more  in  a  nut,  one 
of  the  cells  becoming  abortive  y.  Gaertner  deferibes 
the  fruit  as  an  ovate-globular  twin  berry,  with  two 
ftones  in  it,  which  are  like  thofe  of  Grapes,  wrinkled 
and  two-celled. 

Native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  continent.  Browne  informs  us,  that  this  little  lhrub 
is  very  common  in  the  Savannas  about  the  town  of 
Kingfton  in  Jamaica,  feldom  rifing  there  above  three 
or  four  feet  from  the  ground  ;  that  the  berries  are 
fmall,  black  and  fucculent,  and  the  leaves  very  beauti¬ 
fully  covered  with  a  light  down,  which  is  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  that  the  whole  fhrub  is 
full  of  milk,  and  more  or  Ids  of  a  deleterious  na¬ 
ture.  -  . .  . 

4.  This  is  a  milky  upright  fhrub,  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  in  fours,  lanceolate,  acute,  thickifh,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  tomentofe  on  both  fides,  but  very  much  under¬ 
neath  ;  the  two  neareft  longer  than  the  otheis.  Com¬ 
mon  peduncles  racemed,  terminating  and  axillary. 
Flowers  fmall,  fcentlefs ;  leaflets  of  the  calyx  five, 
ovate  :  petals  white,  with  ovate  fegments.  Fruit  the 
fize  of  a  pea,  at  firft  red,  then  black a. 

The  tube  of  the  corolla  in  R.  nitida  is  globular- 
ventricofe  below  the  border;  the  border  of  the  corolla 
in  R.pubefcens  is  blunt,  in  R.  tomentofa  acute*.  This 
is  a  native  of  Carthagena,  in  New  Spain,  on  rocks, 
and  on  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  town  b.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if 
they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants 
rarely  come  up  the  fame  year ;  and  this  is  frequently 
the  cafe  with  thofe  ieeds  which  are  brought  to 
England. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  ; 
for  as  they  are  very  hard,  they  frequently  remain  a 
long  time  in  the  ground  ; ,  therefore  when  they  are  in 
pots,  they  may  be  fhifted  from  one  bed  to  another  as 
their  heat  decays.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
muft  be  frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  mult 
not  be  given  them  in  large  quantities ;  for  as  the  plants 
are  fucculent  and  full  of  a  milky  juice,  they  are  in 
danger  of  rotting  with  too  much  moifture.  .  They 
fhould  alfo  have  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to 
them  in  warm  weather,  and  when  they  are  about  two 
inches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot- bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  time  they  fhould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them, 
every  day,  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon. 
In  this  hot-bed  the  plants  may  remain  till  toward  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  ftove, 
and  plunged  into  the  tanners  bark,  where  they  muft  be 
kept  warm,  and  not  have  too  much  moifture  in  cold 
weather. 

»  Hort.  kew.  *  Cavanilles.  u-  Jacquin. 

x  Willdenow.  y  Jacquin.  *  Idem. 

»  Willdenow.  k  jacquin. 
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As  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  very  hot  countries, 
they  will  not  live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  therefore 
they  fhould  conffantly  remain  in  the  Hove  ;  and  if  they 
are  continued  in  the  bark-bed,  they  will  thrive  much 
faffer  than  when  they  are  placed  on  Hands  in  a  dry 
Hove.  But  yi  the  fummer  feafbn  they  ihould  have  a 
large  fhare  of  frefh  air  admitted  to  them,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  plants  muH  be  now  and  then  wafhed  with 
a  fponge,  to  clear  them  from  the  filth  they  are  apt  to 
contract ;  which,  if  fuffered  to  remain,  will  retard  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Where  due  care  is  taken  of 
them,  they  will  thrive  very  fafi,  and  the  fecond  year 
will  produce  flowers,  and  continue  fo  to  do  for  many 
years,  and  will  perfedt  their  feeds  in  England.  They 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  Ihould  be 
laid  to  dry  for  two  or  three  days  before  they  are 
planted  ;  and  then  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until 
they  have  taken  root,  after  which  time  they  may  be 
treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

[Rayania.  See  Rajania. 

REAUMURIA.  ( So  named  by  Haffelquift  in  honour  of 
Rene  Antoine  Ferchault  de  Reaumur ,  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris ,  London,  &c.  author  of  fever  al 
memoirs-,  Hiftoire  des  Infedes,  &  c.  He  died  in  1 757.) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  686.  Reich,  n.  743.  Schrsb.  n.  936. 

7UJ-  3 16. 

Oaff.  13.  5.  Polyandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent a.  Ficoi'dea,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  fquarrofe  :  leaflets  awl-lhaped, 
acuminate,  permanent,  the  fmaller  ones  imbricate. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  equal,  feffile,  fcarcely  larger 
than  the  calyx,  curved  back  at  the  tip. 

Nedaries  five,  at  the  joinings  of  the  petals,  grow¬ 
ing  from  a  femilanceolate  fold  to  the  lower  fide 
of  the  petals,  oppofite  to  the  other  ciliate  margin. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ,  roundifh.  Styles  five,  filiform,  Hraight,  ap¬ 
proximating,  the  length  of  the  Hamens.  Stigmas 
Ample. 

Per.  Capfuls  ovate,  five-celled,  five-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  woolly  on  every  fide  :  the 
wool  eredt. 

Obs.  The  nectaries  are  fingular,  nearly  as  in  Hydro- 
phyllum,  but  at  the  fldes  of  the  petals. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  fix-leaved.  Pet.  five.  Capf.  one-ceiled,  five- 
valved,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Reaumuria  vermiculata. 

Lin.  fpec.  754.  fyft.  50 6.  Reich.  2.  622.  Forfk. 
*gypt.  cent.  4.  101. 

Sedum  ficulum  vermiculatum,  flore  faxiframe  albm 
femine  villofo.  Bocc.  flc.  t.  6.f  7.  Mor.  hift.  V 
4 81./.  12.  t.  9./.  6. 

S.  minus  arborefcens  vermiculatum.  Lob.  A.-380. 

S.  minus  fruticofum.  Bauh.pin.  284. 

Kali  vermiculatum,  albo  &  amplo  fedi  rofei  flore 
Barr.  ic.  888. 

K.  arabicum  primum  genus.  Rauw.  itin.  t.  17.  Bauh 
pin.  289.  , 


DESCRIPTION,  C 5C. 

Stature  of  Salfola  or  Tamarifk.  Leaves  fcatter 
linear,  fiefhy,  convex  underneath,  acute,  feffile,  fpre 
ing,  with  dewy  dots  fcattered  over  them.  Flow 
terminating,  feffile  among  the  leaves,  preater  towa 
the  top.  Corolla  white.  Lamina  or  fold  ciliate  f 
tened  both  ways  to  the  fides  of  the  petals,  conffitut 
the  nedtary  Flowers  inferior'.  Capfule  one-cell 
nve-valved  . 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  coaffs  of  E^v 
Syria  and  Sicily. 

Reed.  See  Arundo. 

Grass.  See  Arundo. 

- >  Indian  Flowering.  See  Canna. 

- -  Mace.  See  Typha. 

•Regina  Prati.  See  Spiraa  Ulmaria. 


'  Lin-  fFec-  &  **  Forfkahl. 


Reichelia.  Schreb.  n.  512.  Sagona.  Aubl.  m.  be¬ 
longs  to  the  genus  Hydrolea,  according  to  Swartz. 
Schreb.  gen.  p.  826. 

RELHANIA.  (So  named  by  Monf.  V Her i tier,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Relhan,  F.R.S.  M.  A.  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  author  of  Flora  Cantabrigienfis.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1304.  LHerit.  fert.  22. 
Eclopes.  G serin,  t.  169. 

Claff.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superfiua. 

Nat.  order  of  Comp  oft  a  Dfcoider. 

GENERIC  character. 

Cal.  common  imbricate,  oblong  :  fcales  oblong,  fcariofe. 
Cor.  compound  rayed.  Corollets  hermaphrodite  numerous 
tubular  in  the  difk :  females  ligulate  in  the  ray. 

Proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form,  with  a 
five -cleft  border—of  the  females  ovate- oblong. 
Stam.  in  the  hermaphrodites :  filaments  five,  very  fhort. 
Anther  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  hermaphrodites  :  Germ  oblong.  Style  Am¬ 
ple.  btigmas  two,  reflexed — in  the  females  :  Germ  ob¬ 
long,  curved  in  a  little.  Style  Ample.  Stigmas  two, 
curved  back. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  lolitary,  angular,  crowned  with  a  membranaceous 
calycle,  which  is  many-cleft  and  jagged  j  both  in  the 
hermaphrodites  and  females. 

Rec.  chaffy. 

Obs.  Phis  genus  differs  from  Athanafia  in  having  a 
ray  :  from  Leyfera  in  not  having  a  feathered 
pappus :  from  O  unites  in  the  ray  being  fertile. 
L’Herit. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  imbricate,  fcanoie.  Corollets  of  the  ray  very 
many.  Pappus  membranaceous,  cylindrical/  fhort. 
Recept.  chaffy. 

species. 

*  IVith  aggregate  flowers. 

1.  Relhania  fquarrofa.  Crcfs-leaved  Relhania. 

L’Herit.  fert.  angl.  22.  n.  i.t.  29.  Ait.  kew.  3.  230. 
Athanafia  fquarrofa.  Lin.  fpec.  1180.  Reich.  3.  730. 

amoen.' 4.  329.  &  6.  afr.  52.  Did.  noftr.  n.  1. 
Leaves  oblong  acuminate  nervelefs  recurved  at  the  tip > 

2.  Relhania  geniffifolia.  Heath -leaved  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  22.  n.  2. 

Athanafia  geniffifolia.  Lin.  fyft.  741.  Reich.  3.  732. 

want.  464.  Did.  noftr.  n.  8. 

Leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  one-nerved  [ubimbricate , 

3.  Relhania  microphylla.  Linear -leaved  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  22.  n.  3. 

Leaves  linear  nervelefs  crouded  very  much  together , 
flowers  pedicelled. 

4.  Relhania  pafferinoides.  Pafferina-like  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  4. 

Leaves  linear  nervelefs ,  flowers  fubfefflle. 

5.  Relhania  vifcofa.  Clammy -leaved  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  5. 

Leaves  linear  three-flded fomewhat  flefhy  vifcid. 

**  With folitary  flowers. 

6.  Relhania  laxa.  L^oofe -flowered  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  6. 

Leaves  linear  villcfe  remote ,  flowers  on  very  long  pedun¬ 
cles,  flem  ered. 

7.  Relhania  pedunculata.  Long-peduncled  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  7. 

Zoegea  capenfis.  Lin.fuppl.  382  .fyft.  784. 

Athanafia  pumila.  Lin.fuppl.  ^2.  fyft.  yyi.  Did. 
noftr.  n.  3. 

Leaves  linear  villofe,  flowers  peduncled,  flems  diffifted. 

8.  Relhania  lateriflora.  Side-flowering  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  8. 

Athanafia  feffiliflora.  Lin.fuppl.  362.  fyft .  741.  Did. 

.  noftr.  n.  2. 

Leaves  linear  villofe,  peduncles  lateral  floor  ter  than  the 
leaf. 

9.  Relhania  euneata.  Wedge-leaved  Relhania. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  9. 

Athanafia  uniflora.  Lin.  fuppl.  362.  fyft.  741.  Did. 
noftr.  n.  5. 

Leaves  obovate  fmootk,  flowers  feffile. 

10.  Relhania  virgata.  Twiggy  Relhania.. 

LHerit.  fert.  angl.  23.  n.  10. 
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Leaves  linear  fmooth  with  a  recurved  point  floor! er  than 
the  leaf,  flowers  feflile . 

11.  Relhania  paleacea.  Chaffy  Relhania. 

LHerit.fert.  angl.^iy.  n.  ii. 

Leyfera  paleacea.  Lin.  fly  ft-  771*  Reich.  3.  842.. 

Did.  nofir.  n.  3. 

L.  ericoides.  Berg.  cap.  2,94. 

Leaves  linear  three-fided  underneath  becoming  hoary,  as 
do  alfo  the  tender  fhoots,  calyxes  feflile  turbinate. 

12.  Relhania  fantolinoides.  Santolina-like  Relhania. 
VHerit.  Jert.  angl.  24.  n.  12. 

Leaves  linear  three-fided  hoary  underneath ,  as  are  alfo 
the  tender  fhoots ,  calyxes  globular  fubpetioled. 

13.  Relhania  pungens.  Prickly  Relhania. 

LHerit.fert.  angl.  24.  n.  13. 

leaves  linear  femewhat  prickly  ftriated  underneath ,  flow¬ 
ers  feflile. 

14.  Relhania  decuflata.  Crofs-leaved  Relhania. 
L’Herit.fert.  angl.  24.  n.  14. 

Leaves  three-fided  linear  acute  decuffated, flowers  feflile. 

15.  Relhania  calycina.  Large -cupped  Relhania. 
LHerit.fert.  angl.  24.  n.  15. 

Ofmites  calycina.  Lin.fuppl.  380.  fly  ft.  783.  Did. 
nofir.  n.  3. 

Leaves  linear -lance date  three-nerved  acute,  flowers  fef- 
file. 

16.  Relhania  Bellidiaftrum.  Flax-leaved  Relhania. 
LHerit.fert.  angl.  24.  n.  16. 

Ofmites  Bellidiaftrum.  Lin.  fpec.  1285.  Reich.  3. 
892.  Did.  noftr.  n.  1. 

Bellidiaftrum  fubhirfutum  linifolium.  Vaill.  ad.  par. 
1724.  p.  316. 

Anthemis  fuffruticofa,  fol.  linearibus  triquetris  tomen- 
tofis  indivifis,  fior.  feflilibus.  Lin.  amoen.  4.  330. 
Leaves  linear  tomentofe ,  flowers  feflile. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

This  genus  was  made  up  by  Monfieur  L’Heritier, 
Out  of  the  ruins  of  Athanafia,  with  the  addition  of  two 
or  three  fpecies  from  Ofmites  and  Leyfera.  All  the 
fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence 
they  were  introduced  by  Mafion. 

I.  2.  See  the  deferiptions  under  Athanafia. 

4.  The  leaves  and  flowers  in  this  fpecies  are  double 
the  fize  that  they  are  in  the  preceding  fpecies,  R.  mi- 
crophylla  ;  the  Items  are  upright,  not  diffufed. 

5.  This* and  the  preceding  fpecies  are  very  nearly 
allied  in  their  inflorefcence  and  habit ;  but  in  this  the 
leaves  are  as  it  were  three-cornered,  and  fomewhat 
flefby,  with  pedicelled  glands  fcattered  over  them  : 
thefe  are  wanting  in  R.pafferinoides. 

6.  This  fpecies  is  annual ;  the  preceding  fpecies  are 
all  perennial,  and  woody  at  bottom e. 

7.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched  both  above  and 
below.  Leaves-  alternate,  fubpubefeent.  Flowers 
terminating.  Calyx  ovate,  fmooth  and  even,  yellow,  I 
Corolla  yellow  :  difk  fmall ;  ray  lanceolate,  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  Seeds  oblong,  with  a  very  fliort  crown 
of  little  briftlesh 

8.  9.  See  Athanafia. 

10.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  and  per¬ 
haps  only  a  variety  of  itg. 

II.  See  Leyfera  paleacea. 

12.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  is  fufficiently 
diftindt  from  the  preceding.  The  pappus  is  tubular 
and  toothed  at  the  tip  in  both. 

13.  14.  15.  Thefe  "three  fpecie^  have  the  calyx 
wider  than  in  the  reft,  with  the  inner  feales  larger.  It 
is  fcarcely  the  fame  in  R.  paleacea  h.  For  R.  calycina 
fee  Ofmites  calycina. 

i6(.  This  has  no  pappus.  It  is  fufficiently  foreign  to 
this  genus1. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

See  Athanasia. 

Relhania.  See  Athanafia ,  Leyfera,  Ofmites. 
RENEALMIA.  (So  named  by  the  younger  Linneus  from 
Paul  Reneaume ,  a  phyfician  at  Blots,  author  of  Specimen 
hiftorise  Plantarum,  Par.  1611.  qu.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  2.  Lin.fuppl.  7. 

e  L’Herit  ier.  f  Linn,  fuppl.  fub  Zoegea. 

£  L’Heritier.  h  idem.  *  Idem. 
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Clafl*.  i.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia'; 

Nat.  order  of  Scitaminea.  Canna ,  Juffi. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  one -leafed,  tubular,  breaking 
out  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  irregular  teeth. 

Cor.  one-petalled  :  tube  ftraight,  cylindrical :  border  tri- 
fid  j  the  two  upper  fegments  oblong,  rounded,  equal j 
the  lower  fcarcely  longer  than  the  upper  ones,  chan¬ 
nelled,  oblong* 

Nedary  faftened  along  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
afeending  beneath  the  upper  fegments,  ftraight, 
the  length  of  the  corolla,  oblong,  one-toothed 
on  each  fide  at  the  bafe,  then  with  an  excavated 
finus,  v/idening  and  bluntly  three-lobed  at  the  tip. 
StaM.  Filament  none.  Anther  one,  inferted  into  the 
throat  of  the  tube,  in  the  finus  of  the  lower  fegment 
of  the  corolla,  oppofite  to  the  nedtary,  ftraight,  linear, 
emarginate,  grooved  on  the  infide,  of  the  fame  length 
and  breadth  with  the  fegment  of  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  oblong,  obfcurely  three-fided, 
fmooth.  Style  filiform,  very  fmooth,  eredt,  the  length 
of  the  corolla.  Stigma  peltate  with  a  flat  head  ;  the 
fide  verging  to  the  nedtary,  truncate,  perforated  with  a 
hole  running  down  into  the  ftyle. 

Per.  Berry  oblong,  three-grooved,  cylindrical,  fmooth, 
ending  in  a  navel,  flefhy,  three^celled  in  the  middle. 
Cells  loft,  membranaceous. 

Seeds  very  many,  oblong,  truncate,  four-cornered,  very 
fmooth. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  trifid.  Ned.  oblong.  Cal.  one-leafed,  burfting 
into  two  or  three  irregular  teeth.  Anthetr  feflile,  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  nedtary.  Berry  flefhy. 

species. 

1.  Renealmia  exaltata. 

Lin.  fuppl.  79.  (excl.  fyn.  Rumphii)  fyft.  50. 
Willd.  6. 

description,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  tree  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  ftraight 
trunk.  Leaves  live  or  fix  feet  long,  lanceolate,  waved 
about  the  edee.  The  raceme  or  bunch  of  flowers 
fprings  from  the  trunk  above  the  root. — Native  of 
Surinam,  where  the. inhabitants  are  fond  of  the  pre¬ 
ferred  fruit k. 

Renealmia.  See  Tillandfia.\ 

RESeDA,  (of  Pliny:  d  refedando  dolor e  s  ;  from  its  flip - 
pofed  quality  of  affuaging  pain.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  608.  Reich,  n.  664.  Schreb.  n.  831. 
Tournef.t.  238.  Juff.  1 45.  Gtertn.t.  76.  Luteolad 
Tournef.  t.  238.  Selamoides.  Tournef.  t.  238. 
Claffi.  11.  3.  Dodecandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Mifcellanea:  a.  Capparides,  Juffi. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  parted  :  parts  narrow,  acute, 
eredt,  permanent ;  two  of  which  gape  more,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  melliferous  petal. 

Cor.  Petals  fome  (3.  5.  6.)  unequal,  fome  of  them  al¬ 
ways  half-three-cleft ;  the  uppermoft  gibbous  at  the 
bafe,  melliferous,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Nedary  a  flat  upright  gland,  produced  from  the 
receptacle,  placed  on  the  upper  fide  between  the 
ftamens  and  the  uppermoft  petal,  converging 
with  the  bafe  of  the  petals. 

Stam.  Filaments  eleven  or  fifteen,  fhort.  Anthers  eredt, 
obtufe,  the  length  of  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  gibbous,  ending  in  fome  very  fhort  Styles. 
Stigmas  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  gibbous,  angular,  acuminate  by  means  of 
the  ftyles,  gaping  between  them,  one-celled. 

Seeds  very  many,  kidney-form,  faftened  to. the  angles  of 
the  capfule. 

Oes.  There  is  fcarcely  any  genus,  the  char  ad  er  of 
which  is  [0  difficult  to  be  determined,  for  the 
fever al  fpecies  fport  both  in  number  and figure. 

The  effential  charader  confifts  in  the  trifid 
petals,  one  of  them  melliferous  at  the  bafe ; 
and  in  the  capfule  not  being  clofed,  but  always 
gaping. 

k  Willd.  &  Linn,  fuppl. 

Luteoia 
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Luteola  has  a  four -parted  perianth',  three  petals  ; 
the  uppermoft  melliferous  and  half -fix-cleft,  the 
fdes  oppofte  and  trifid  -,  two  very fimall  entire 
petals  are  frequently  added  below  the  others. 
Styles  three.  Stamens  very  many. 

Alba  has  the  perianth  fix -parted  -,  petals  fix,  almofi 
equal,  all  half-three-cleft ;  ftyles  four  ;  capfule 
quadrangular ;  fiamens  always  eleven. 

The  other  fpecies  have  the  perianth  five-parted  ■, 
five  dijfimilar  trifid  petals j  three  ftyles  •,  and 
very  many  ftamens. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  one-icafed,  parted.  Petals  laciniate.  CapJ.  gap¬ 
ing  at  the  mouth,  one-celled. 

.  SPECIES. 

t.  Refeda  Luteola.  Dyer’s-weed,  Yellow -weed,  wild 
IVoad,  or  Weld. 

Lin.fpec.  643.  fyft.  448.  Reich.  2.  431.  hort.  cliff. 
111.  vir.  cliff.  49.  fl.fuec.  n.  424*  Hudfi.  angl. 
207.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  445.  Smith,  brit.  512. 
engl.  bot.  t.  320.  Lightf.fcot.  248.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  348.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  436.  FI.  ruft.  t.  40. 
FI.  dan.  t.  864.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1058.  Neck. 
gallob.no.  Poliich  pal.  n.  453.  Pillars  dauph. 

3.  820.  Krcck.  filef.  n.  719.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1614.  Willich,  obf.  22.  77.40.  Blackw.  t.  283. 
Kniph.  cent.  5.  n.  74.  Sheldrake ,  93.  Desfont. 

atlant.  373. 

Luteola.  Lob.  ic.  353.  Tabern.  ic.  no.  Ger.  398.  1. 
emac.  494.  Raii  hift.  1054.  fiyn.  366.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  38./.  12. 

L.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  603.  1. 

L.  herba  falicis  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  Tourn.  inft. 

Lutea  Plinii  quibufdam.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  465.  2. 

Lutum  herba.  Dod.  pempt.  80. 

Pfeudoftruthium.  Matth.  1307.  Camer.  epit.  356. 
Antirrhinum  Tragi  (362)  Dalech.  hift.  1342. 

La  Gaude  Regnault  bot.fuppl.  ic. 

Leaves  lanceolate  entire  flat,  calyx  four-cleft. 

2.  Refeda  canefcens.  Hoary  Refeda. 

Lin.fpec.  644.  fyft.  448.  Reich.  2.  432.  Sauv. 
monfp.  48.  Guett.  ftamp.  1.  225.  Vahlfymb.  2. 

52- 

R.  alba  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  Raii  hift.  1054. 
Sefamoides  falmanticum  parvum,  2.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  296. 

t.  295.  Ger.  396.  2.  emac.  493.  2. 

Mufcipula  falmantica  minor.  Park,  theat.  636.  4. 
Leaves  lanceolate  waved  hairy. 

[3.  Refeda  glauca.  Glaucous  Refeda. 

Lin.fpec.  644.  Reich.  2.  432. 

R.  linariae  foliis.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  prodr.  41.  Park. 

theat.  822.  3.  Raii  hift.  1054. 

Sefamoides  lin.  folio,  glaucum  pyrenaicum,  flore  fta- 
mineo.  Mor.  hift.  3.  601.fi  15./.  1./.  4.  ord.  2. 
R.  pyrenaica  linarise  folio  glauco.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  107. 
/.  2.  Raiifiuppl.  511. 

Leaves  linear  toothed  at  the  bafie,  flowers  fiour-ftyled. 

4.  Refeda  dipetala.  Flax-leaved  Refeda. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  132.  Vahlfymb.  2.32. 

Leaves  linear  quite  entire,  flowers  four-ftyled  two-pe- 
talled ,  petals  undivided. 

5.  Refeda  purpurafeens.  Purplifh -flowered  Refeda. 

Lin.  fpec.  644.  Reich.  2.  432. 

R.  alba  minor  1.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  Raii  hift.  1054. 
Sefamoides  falmanticum  parvum,  1.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  296. 
$.  foliis  craflis,  floribus  ex  herbaceo  purpurafeentibus. 
Tournef.  inft.  424. 

Leaves  linear  obtufe,  flowers  five-ftyled. 

6.  Refeda  fefamoides.  Spear-leaved  Refeda. 

Linrfpec.  644.  Reich.  2.  432:  Allion.  pedem. 
77.  1618.  t.  88./.  3. 

Sefamoides  frudtu  ftellato.  Tournef.  inft.  424. 

Leaves  lanceolate  entire ,  fruits  ftellate. 

7.  Refeda  fruticulofa.  Shrubby  Refeda . 

Lin.  fpec,  645.  Reich.  2.  433. 

Leaves  pinnate  recurved  at  the  tip ,  flowers  four-ftyled, 
calyxes  fpr ending  five-parted,  ftem  fhrubby  at  the 
bafe.] 

2.  Refeda  alba.  Upright  White  Refeda. 

Lin.  flee.  645.  Reich.  2.  433.  hort.  upf.  149, 
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cliff.  212.  Willich,  obf.  n.  41.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1616.  Desfont.  atlant.  374. 

R.  maxima.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  Lob.  hift.  no.  Ger. 

216.  2.  emac.  27 7.  1. 

R.  major.  Park,  theat.  822.  1. 

R.  alba.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift.  1053. 

Leaves  pinnate,  flowers  four-ftyled,  calyxes  fix-parted. 

9.  Refeda  undata.  Waved-leaved  Refeda. 

Lin.  fpec.  644.  Reich.  2.  433.  Vahlfymb.  2.  52. 
Kniph.  cent.  9.  n.  84.  Barr.  rar.  78.  t.  588. 
Leaves  pinnate  waved,  flowers  three  or  four-ftyled. 

10.  Refeda  lutea.  Yellow  Refeda,  Bafe  Rocket ,  Bafe 

Dyer’ s-weed  or  wild  Mignicnette. 

Lin.fpec.  645.  fyft.  448.  Reich.  2.  433.  hort.  cliff. 
212.  upf.  149.  Hudfi  angl.  207.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  446.  Smith ,  brit.  513.  engl.  bot.  t.  321. 
Dickfi  hort.ficc.  8.  12.  Lightf.fcot.  249.  Relh. 
cant.  n.  349.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  437.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1056.  Scop.  cam.  n.  569.  Poliich  pal.  n.  454. 
facqu.  auftr.  4.  t.  353.  Villars  dauph.  3.  820. 
Knock,  filef  n.  720.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1615. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  efts’) .  Desfont.  atlant.  374.  Bulliard , 
herb.  t.  281. 

R.  vulgaris.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  Raii  hift.  1053. 
fyn.  366.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  37 ./.  11.  Tourn.  inft. 
423.  Mill.  diet.  n.  1. 

R.  minor  f.  vulg.  Park,  theat.  823.  2. 

R.  Plinii.  Lob.  ic.  222.  Ger.  216.  1.  emac.  277. 1. 
(3.  R.  crifpa.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2. — gallica.  Bocc.  fic.  76. 
/.  3.  Raii  fyn.  366. 

All  the  leaves  trifid,  lower  pinnate,  calyx  fix-cleft. 

11.  Refeda  Phyteuma.  Trifid  Refeda. 

Lin.fpec.  645.  fyft.  448.  Reich.  2.  434.  hort.  cliff. 
41 2.  upf.  1 50.  Gtertn.fruEl.  1.  369.  Hall.  helv. 
77.  1057.  Scop.  cam.  n.  570.  Neck,  gallob.  210. 
Jacqu.  auftr.  2.  20./.  132.  Villars  dauph.  3.8 21. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1617.  Willich,  in  nov.  aft.  nat. 
cur.  4 .  p.  107. 

R.  minor  vulgaris.  Tournef.  inft.  423. 

Refedae  affinis  Phyteuma.  Bauh.  pin.  100.  prodr. 

42 .ic.  Park,  theat.  823.  5. 

Phyteuma.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  2 86.  Raii  hift.  10 54. 
Erucago  apula  trifida  quinquefolia.  Col.  eephr.  267. 
/.  269. 

Valeriana  7.  Ger.  emac.  1076. 

1 3 .  R.  minor  vulg.  folio  minus  incifo.  Tournef.  inft. 
423- 

y.  R.  min.  vulg.  fol.  integris.  Tournef.  inft.  423. 
Leaves  entire  and  three-lobe d,  calyxes  fix-parted  very 
large. 

[12.  Refeda  mediterranea. 

Lin.  fyft.  448.  Reich.  2.  434.  mant.  564.  Vahl, 
fymb.  2.  53. 

Leaves  entire  and  three-lobed ,  calyxes  fhorter  than  the 
flower.'] 

13.  Refeda  odorata.  Sweet  Refeda  or  Mignionette. 

Lin.fpec.  646.  Reich.  2.  435.  Weig.  obf.  bot.  30. 
obf.  15.  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  73.  Hall,  goett.  99. 
Zin.  goett.  123.  Mill.  fig.  145.  /.  217.  Curt, 
magaz.  t.  29.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  237.  Plenck ,  ic. 
t.  371.  Desfont.  atlant.  37 6. 

Leaves  entire  and  three-lobed ,  calyxes  equalling  the- 
flowers. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  [Root  annual  or  biennial,  fufiform,  fmall.  Stem 
from  a  foot  to  three  feet  in  height,  upright,  grooved, 
hollow,  leafy,  branched.  Root-leaves  fpreading  on- 
the  ground  in  a  ring,  blunt,  entire,  fmooth,  bright 
yellowifh  green,  fhining,  feffile,  from  three  to  five 
inches  in  length,  and  near  half  an  inch  in  breadth, 
waving  about  the  edge  ;  they  have  commonly  a  mi¬ 
nute  reddifh  toothlet  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  :  ftem- 
leaves  alternate,  linear-lanceolate ;  the  upper  ones 
linear.  Spikes  terminating,  upright  but  bending  at 
the  top,  very  long,  fometimes  having  three  hundred 
and  fifty  flowers  or  more ;  each  flower  Hands  Angle 
on  a  Ihort  pedicel,  and  has  one  awl-fhaped  yellowilh 
bracte  at  the  bafe ;  they  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour,  about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  have 
little  fmell.  Calyx  four-cleft ;  the  fegnnents  lanceo¬ 
late,  and  the  two  upper  wide  afunder.  Petals  three  ; 
the  upper  one  four-cleft,  the  two  lateral  ones  trifid,  or 

4  fome 
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fome  entire  and  linear.  Nedtary  at  the  bafe  of  the 
upper  petal,  notched.  Stamens  from  twenty  to  thirty 
or  more,  hanging  down.  'Germ  wrinkled,  pyramidal, 
three-fided  with  blunt  corners.  Styles  none,  but  three 
ftigmas.  Capfule  three-valved,  rolled  inwards  fo  as 
to  fold  about  the  feeds,  which  are  fmall,  roundifh, 
and  black,  in  fix  rows  along  the  angles  of  the  cap¬ 
fule. 

This  plant  is  not  uncommon  in  a  wild  Hate  in  paf- 
tures,  fallow  fields,  wafte  places,  and  on  dry  banks 
and  walls.  Mr.  Swayne  obferves  that  it  is  one  of  the 
firft  plants  which  grow  on  the  rubbifh  thrown  out  of 
coal-pits.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july. 

The  root  and  bottom  leaves  are  formed  from  the 
fallen  feeds  before  winter  ;  and  thus  it  happens  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  cafes,  that  the  wild  plant  is  biennial, 
whilft  the  cultivated  plant,  growing  from  leeds  fown 
in  the  fpring,  is  annual. 

It  is  an  obfervation  of  Linneus’s,  that  the  nodding 
Ipike  of  flowers  follows  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  even 
when  the  fky  is  covered ;  pointing  towards  the  eaft  in 

morning,  to  the  fouth  at  noon,  weftward  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  to  the  north  at  night. 

Cattle  do  not  eat  this  plant,  except  that  fheep  fome- 
time  crop  it.  Dyers  make  confiderable  ufe  of  it ;  for 
it  affords  a  molt  beautiful  yellow  dye  for  cotton,  wool¬ 
len,  mohair,  fillc  and  linen.  Blue  cloths  are  dipped 
in  a  decodtion  of  it,  in  order  to  become  green.  The 
yellow  colour  of  the  paint  called  Dutch  Fink  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  this  plant.  The  entire  plant,  when  it  is 
about  flowering,  is  pulled  up  for,  the  ufe  of  the  dyers, 
who  employ  it  both  frefh  and  dried. 

In  various  authors  it  has  the  names  of  Dyer’s-weed, 
Ye'llow-weed,  Weld,  Would,  Woold  and  wild  Woad. 
The  London  dyers  know  it  by  the  name  of  Woold , 
and  it  rauft  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  the  true  W oad 
or  Ifatis  tindtoria  h 

2.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a  foot  high,  almoft  up¬ 
right,  with  white  hairs  on  it.  Branches  from  the  up¬ 
per  axils  coming  out  later. ,  Leaves  alternate,  feflile, 
hairy  along  the  keel,  fcarcely  ciliate,  quite  entire  with¬ 
out  any  tooth.  Raceme  terminating,  with  white  flow¬ 
ers.  Anthers  eleven,  yellow.  Germs  fix,  placed  on 
a  common  ftipe"1.] 

From  the  root  arife  a  few  (lender  woody  ftalks,  a 
foot  and  half  high,  thinly  fet  with  linear  obtufe  leaves, 
of  a  grayifh  colour ;  the  upper  part  of  the  (talk  has, 
for  a  confiderable  length  fmall  flowers  of  a  whitifh 
purple  colour,  ranged  in  a  very  loofe  fpike,  fitting 
clole.  Thefe  appear  at  the  end  of  may,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  auguft.  It  grows  naturally  upon  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Spain. 

[Vahl  doubts  whether  the  Rejeda  canejcens  of  Lin¬ 
neus’s  Species  Plantarom,  be  the  fame  plant  with  that 
of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  edit.  14.  His  fpecimen 
(which  is  probably  from  Forfkahl)  agrees  perfedtly 
with  the  defcription  given  in  the  Syftema ;  but  the 
fpecific  charadler  given  in  the  fpecies,  and  Clufius’s 
figure  feem  to  indicate  another  plant. 

3.  From  a  white  longifh  root  arifes  a  round  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  with  very  ft  iff  oblong  leaves  refembling  thofe 
of  Linarja,  and  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of  fmall 
pale  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  angular  bifid  cap¬ 
fules,  full  of  fmall  pale  feeds ". 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  and  flowers  here  from  may  to  july.  It  was 
cultivated  in  1748,  by  Mr.  Miller0.  Ray  had  a  fpe¬ 
cimen  of  it  at  Montpelier,  from  Charles  Sueiker,  of 
Dantzick p. 

•  4.  This  has  the  appearance  of  R.  Sejamoides.  Stem 

fuffruticofe,  upright,  branched :  branches  round,  Mat¬ 
tered,  fmooth.  Leaves  Mattered,  thickilh,  acute, 
fmooth.  Raceme  terminating :  flowers  rather  remote  : 
calycine  leaflets  fix,  minute,  edged  with  white  :  petals 
wedge-fnaped,  quite  entire  k  • 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced 
frtom  thence  by  Maflon  in  1774.  It  flowers  in  auguft, 
and  is  biennial r. 

1  FI.  ruft.  Withering,  Smith,  Ray  hift.  Linn.  fuec. 

1:1  Linn.  fyft.  .  *  »  Baah.  prodr.  0  Hort.  kew. 

p  Hift.  1054.  s  Vahl.  r  Hort.  kew. 
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5.  Root  thickifh,  white,  hard,  perennial*  Stettia 
three  or  four,  a  long  fpan  in  height,  rod-like,  round. 
Leaves  Mattered,  fmall,  thick,  like  thofe  of  Fiax. 
Flowers  many,  crquded,  of  an  herbaceous  purplifh  co¬ 
lour.  Seeds  fmall,  blackifh. — Native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  ’. 

6.  Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  proftrate,  a  palm 
and  half  in  height,  ftriated,  fomewhat  angular.  Root- 
leaves  elliptic-fpatulate,  of  a  long  tongue-ihape  :  ftem- 
leaves  feflile,  almoft  linear,  but  wider  towards  the  .end, 
obtufe,  all  fmooth,  neither  finuate  nor  toothed.  Stems 
very  often  Ample.  Flowers  in  very  long  racemes, 
fubfeffile.  Calyx  very  deeply  five-cleft.  From  the 
calyx  a  receptacle  fupporting  the  flower. '  Petals  white. 
Germs  five,  diftindt,  becoming  one-feeded  capfules. 
The  calyx  expands,  and  turns  back,  three  of  the  feg- 
ments  pointing  upwards,  and  two  downwards1. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France.  Introduced  in  1787, 
by  Mr.  Zier.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft3.  In  the 
Kew  catalogue  it  is  marked  as  annqal. 

7.  Root  and  Item  next  the  ground  perennial,  often 
twice  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb  and  more,  very  fhort ; 
from  the  tep  of  this  fpring  feveral  afeending  ftalks, 
fmooth  with  raifed  ftreaks.  Feaves  pinnate,  with  five 
or  feven  lanceolate,  decurrent  pinnas,  which-  are  weaved, 
even,  and  curved  back  at  the  end.  Spikes  Mveral, 
alternate.  Stamens  eleven.  It  forms  a  fort  of  inter¬ 
mediate  link  between  R.  undata  and  alba. — Native  of 
Spain x.] 

8.  Lower  leaves  large,  compofed  of  many  narrow 
alternate  leaflets,  of  a  grayifh  colour.  Stems  two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  with  leaves  like  the  others,  but  dimi- 
niflfing  in  fize  to  the  top,  terminated  by  ihort  thick 
fpikes  of  white  flowers. 

[This  is  a  very  fmooth  plant.  Stems  ftriated, 
branched,  diffufed,  arched  upwards.  Pinnules  lanceo¬ 
late,  waved,  quite  entire,  decurrent ;  with  fmaller  ones 
interpofed.  Midrib  white,  convex  underneath,  ftri¬ 
ated.  Flowers  in  racemes,  crouded,  on  very  fhort 
pedicels.  Calyx  permanent,  five-  parted,  fmall ;  the 
fegments  linear-fubulate,  acute,  unequal.  Petals  four 
or  five,  white,  unequally  laciniate,  almoft  equal,  longer 
than  the  ftamens ;  which  are  about  twelve  in  number. 
Styles  four,  very  fhort.  Capfule  oblong,  four-cor-' 
neied,  wrinkled,  one-celled,  opening  at  top.  Seed3 
brown,  kidney-form  y . 

It  is  an  annual  plant  (Miller  fays  biennial)  native  of 
the  South  of  France,  Spain  and  Barbary.  It  flowers 
from  may  to  odtober,  and  was  cultivated  here  in 
1 633  2-  . 

9.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a  foot  high,  ftriated  and 
angular,  ftiff  and  ftraight.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  decur¬ 
rent,  acute,  waved  ;  the  alternate  ones  fmaller  and  more 
upright.  The  uppermoft  leaves  have  none  of  thefe 
fmaller  leaflets.  Racemes  terminating.  Calyx  five- 
parted.  Petals  five,  trifid,  white.  Anthers  ten,  yel¬ 
low.  Three  piftils  in  fome  flowers,  in  others-  five. 
Capfules  the  largeft  of  any  in  this  genus. — Native  of 
Spain  a]  and  Italy. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant;  the  lowrer  leaves  unequally 
pinnate,  with  fome  of  the  intermediate  leaflets  much 
lefs  than  the  others,  and  of  a  different  fhape.  The 
ftalks  rife  two  Met  and  a  half  high,  with  fmaller  leaves, 
indented  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
flender  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are 
fmall  and  white,  and  appear  in  june  ;  the  feeds  ripen 
in  fepternber. 

10.  [Root  annual,  fomewhat  woody.  Stems  feveral, 
branching  into  a  thick  woody  tuft,  round,  ftriated, 
fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  trifid  or  pinnatifid,  the  lower 
ones  frequently  bipinnatifid  ;  the  fegments  linear,  chan¬ 
nelled,  fmooth,  more  or  lefs  waved.  Spikes  termi¬ 
nating,  upright,  many-flowered,  with  a  fmall  bradtc 
to  each.  Flowers  ochroleucous  or  fulphur-coloured. 
Calyx  fix-cleft.  Petals  fix,  yarioufiy  lobfd.  Nectarv 
fringed.  Stamens  hanging  down b :  as  many  as  twentv. 
The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  linear,  and  the  upper - 
moft  is  the  fmalleftk  Capfule  a  triangular  prifm, 

9  Clufius.  *  Allion.  u  Hort.  kew.  *  Linn.  fpec. 

r  Desfontaines.  z  Hort.  kew.  a  Linn.  fpec. 

b  Smith.  c  Relhan, 
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three -celled  at  bottom,  one-celled  at  top,  gaping, 
terminated  by  three  upright  borps d : — oblong,  fub- 
trigonal,  blunt  at  the  corners,  roughened,  one-celled, 
rolled  in  at  the  edge.  Seeds  fmall,  brown,  kidney- 
form,  fhining'. 

Ray  and  Haller .  obferve  that  it  has  an  oleraceous 
tafte,  refembling  that  of  Cabbage. 

Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  in  corn  fields  and 
meadows  ;  with  us  chiefly  on  a  calcareous  foil :  allb  on 
walls.  It  flowers  from  june  to  the  end  of  autumn.] 

Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  the  common  fort, 
and  the  curled  variety.  The  latter,  he  fays,  is  our 
common  fort  in  England.  The  lower  leaves  are 
winged,  and  every  lobe  is  cut  into  three  fmall  parts, 
and  curled,  having  fome  fmall  indentures  on  the  edges. 
The  flalks  rife  about  the  fame  height  as  thole  of  the 
other,  but  are  terminated  by  longer  and  loofer  fpikes 
of  flowers,  which  are  paler  and  approach  to  a  white. 

The  other,  which  is  common  in  the  South  of  France, 
Italy  and  Spain,  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  a  long  white 
root,  a  little  woody.  Leaves  unequally  winged,  with 
entire  lobes.  Stalks  channelled,  two  feet  high.  Stem- 
leitves  like  thofe  below,  but  fmaller,  and  terminated 
by  long  loofe  fpikes  of  pale  yellow  flowers,  compofed 
of  feveral  unequal  petals,  of  which  the  two  upper  are 
largeft,  the  fide  ones  lefs,  and  the  lower  fo  fmall  as 
to  be  fcarcely  vifible  ;  they  are  of  a  Angular  figure, 
and  appear  as  if  one  leaf  came  out  of  two  others. 

[The  R.  crifpa  gallica  of  Boccone,  was  oblerved  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.  in  barren  clofes  about  Roehill 
and  Northfleet  in  Kent. 

Dillenius  remarks,  that  the  ftalks  were  permanent, 
and  that  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  being  perennial 
and  diftinCt  from  the  other.  With  due  deference  to 
the  opinion  of  this  great  botanift,  I  fhould  rather  im¬ 
pute  the  firmnefs  and  permanency  of  the  ftalks  to  the 
drynefs  of  the  foil  in  which  the  plants  grew. 

Dr.  Withering  thinks  that  it  merits  farther  attention ; 
and  adds,  that  it  is  not  an  uncommon  plant  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  that  in  all  the  fpecimens  he  faw  there  the 
leaves  were  curled,  but  without  any  other  difference. 
All  foreign  authors  infifl;  upon  the  leaves  being  curled. 

Dr.  Smith  treats  the  curled  Rochet  as  a  very  trifling 
variety,  having  the  leaves  only  a  little  more  curled, 
and  in  confequence  of  a  mild  climate  or  feafon,  living 
through  the  winter-  as  happens  to  other  fpecies  of 
this  genus.] 

ii.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  has  generally  a 
Angle  flefliy  tap  root  running  deep  in  the  ground, 
fending  out  .feveral  trailing  ftalks  near  a  foot  long,  and 
dividing  into  fmaller  branches.  Leaves  fmall,  fome 
wedge-lhaped  and  entire,  others  cut  into  three  obtufe 
fegments.  The  ends  of  the  branches  are  terminated 
by  loofe  fpikes  of  flowers,  ftanding  upon  pretty  long 
peduncles.  Calyx  large,  divided  into  fix  fegments 
almoft  to  the  bottom  ;  petals  white. 

[Stems  procumbent,  angular,  branched.  Leaves 
like  thole  of  R.  odorata ,  fmooth,  fpatulate -lanceolate, 
blunt,  running  down  into  the  petiole.  Flowers  loofely 
racemed,  p^dicelled.  Calyx  permanent,  fix-parted, 
longer  than  the  petals,  very  large  after  flowering  :  feg¬ 
ments  unequal,  blunt.  Petals  fix :  the  four  upper 
finely  fringed,  with  claws  at  the  bafe  and  arched ;  the 
two  lower  Ample,  very  narrow.  Styles  three,  very 
fhorth  Capfule  membranaceous  ovate-oblong,  (in¬ 
flated,)  three-cornered,  fubhexagonal,  Desf.)  having 
a  flight  groove  on  each  fide,  one-celled,  three-toothed, 
(three-culped,  D.)  at  the  top,  pervious.  Seeds  about 
twenty-four,  kidney-form  and  curved  in,  rugged  with 
very  minute  wrinkles,  of  a  cinereous  bay  colour  or 
whitifh  ;  faftened  in  a  double  row  to  each  angle  of  the 
capfule,  which  is  there  a  little  thickened 8. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  (and  Barbary,  in 
dry  fandy  foils.)  It  was  cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr. 
Miller;  and  flowers  from  june  to  feptember. 

Dalibard  having  cultivated  this  plant,  found  it  after 
fome  generations  to  become  like  fweet  Mignionette. 
He  then  lowed  the  feeds  of  this  which  was  become 
fweet  by  cultivation,  in  its  natural  dry  foil,  and  it  loft 
all  the  fmell,  returning  to  its  original  ftate. 

*  Krocker.  '  e  Desfont.  f  Ibid.  s  Gartner. 
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12.  Stem  afoot  high,  afeending  or  upright,  branch¬ 
ed  at  top,  rugged.  Lower  leaves  lanceolate,  alter¬ 
nate,  undivided,  rugged  underneath ;  upper  ftem- 
leaves  trifid.  Raceme  terminating,  long,  upright. 
Calyx  fix-leaved,  very  fliort,  linear,  fpreading.  Co¬ 
rolla  fix-petalled,  white  :  the  two  upper  petals  three- 
petalled ;  the  middle  one  fmaller ;  the  two  lateral  ones 
two-parted  ;  the  loweft  fmaller ;  the  two  lowelt  linear. 
Stamens  pale.  Germ  three-cufped,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Styles  none.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Native  of  PaleftineL  Vahl  remarks  that  the  leaves 
are  waved.] 

13.  The  root  of  the  Sweet  Refeda,  which*  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  French  name,  - Mignionette ,  is 
compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres,  which  run  deep  in 
the  ground.  Stems  feveral,  about  a  foot  long,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fmall  branches.  Leaves  oblong, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  deep  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  on  pretty  long  ftalks,  and  have  large 
calyxes ;  the  corollas  are  of  an  herbaceous  white  co¬ 
lour,  and  fmell  very  like  frefh  Rafpberries. 

[It  refembles  R.  Phyteuma  very  much,  but  the  leaves 
are  more  waved :  the  calyxes  are  not  longer  than  the 
corolla  ;  the  branches  are  declining,  with  more  briftles 
fcattered  over  them :  the  flowers  are  of  a  dull  colour, 
but  have  a  high  ambrofial  feent  *,  they  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  four-ftyled  :  the  lateral  fegments  of  the  petals 
in  this  fpecies,  but  the  middle  ones  in  R.  Phyteuma ,  are 
fhorter  h] 

Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that  thefe  two  plants  are  fo 
much  alike,  as  by  fome  perfons  to  be  taken  for  the 
fame ;  and  that  fuch  as  have  been  impofod  upoft,  by 
having  feeds  of  R.  Phyteuma ,  which  has  no  feent,  given 
them  for  thofe  of  R.  odorata ,  have  fuppoled  that  the 
plant  was  degenerated.  [See  the  account  of  Dalibard’s 
experiment  above. 

Desfontaines  deferibes  the  ftems  as  afeending,  ftri- 
ated,  branched  ;  the  leaves  as  lanceolate,  blunt,  Ample 
or  fometimes  two-parted  or  three-parted  ;  the  flowers 
in  racemes,  pediceiled ;  the  calyx  permanent,  fix- 
parted,  the  fegments  linear-awl-fhaped.  Petals  com¬ 
monly  fix,  but  fometimes  more,  fmall,  white,  the  two 
upper  ones  clawed  at  the  bale,  arched,  covering  a 
rounded  buckler,  and  very  finely  fringed,  the  lateral 
and  lower  ones  very  narrow*.  Anthers  faffron-co- 
loured.  Styles  commonly  three,  fhort.  Capfule  ob¬ 
long,  torulofe,  three-cufped  at  top. 

The  luxury  of  the  pieafure -garden,  fays  Mr.  Curtis, 
is  greatly  heightened  by  the  delightful  odour  which 
this  plant  diffufes  ;  and  as  it  grows  more  readily  in 
pots,  its  fragrance  may  be  conveyed  into  the  houfe  : 
its  perfume,  though  not  fo  refrefhing  perhaps  as  that 
of  the  Sweet-Briar,  is  not  apt  to  offend  the  moft  de¬ 
licate  olfactories.  It  flowers  from  june  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  winter.  J 

It  is  luppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt ;  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  to  the  South  of  France.  {Monfi 
Desfontaines  found  it  in  Barbary,  in  the  fands  near 
Mafcar.]  The  feeds  were  fen t  to  Mr.  Miller. from 
Leyden,  by  Dr.  Adrian  van  Royen,  and  fucceeded  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea.  Soon  after,  the  ywere 
brought  from  the  South  of  France  by-Lord  Bateman  kf 
[I  have  been  informed  that  the  Sweet  Mignionette  had 
been  cultivated  at  Paris  from  about  the  year  17 25,* 
and  that  it  was  brought  to  England  from  thence  in 
1739  or  1740.  It  appears  from  the  fixth  edition  of 
Mr.  Miller's  Dietionary,  that  he  cultivated  it  in  1752  ; 
but  he  probably  had  it  fome  years  fooner  from  Hol¬ 
land.  No  mention  however  is  made  of  the  Mignio¬ 
nette,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  his  Dictionary  in  1739, 
in  the  fourth  edition  of  174J,  or  in  the  fifth  edition 
of  1748.] 

PROPAGATION  and  culture. 

None  of  thefe  plants,  except  the  laft,  are  cultivated 
in  gardens  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety,  haring  very 
little  beauty  to  recommend  them,  and  not  being  of 
any  known  ufe but  whoever  has  a  mind  to  have 
them,  need  only  fow  their  feeds  in  autumn,  and  when 

h  Linn.  mant.  1  Linn.  fpec.  k  Mill.  fig. 
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the  plants  come  up,  if  they  are  thinned  and  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  it  is  all  the  culture  they  require;  and  if 
their  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  in  plenty,  and  fometimes  become  trouble  - 
fome  weeds. 

The  feeds  of  the  laft  fort  (hould  be  fown  on  a  mo¬ 
derate  hot- bed  in  march,  and  when  the  plants  are  ftrong 
enough  to  tranfplant,  they  (hould  be  pricked  out  upon 
another  moderate  hot-bed  to  bring  them  forward ;  but 
they  fhould  have  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm  weather, 
otherwife  they  will  draw  up  weak. 

About  the  end  of  may  the  plants  may  be  planted 
out,  fome  into  pots,  to  place  in  or  near  the  apartments, 
and  others  into  warm  borders,  where  they  may  remain 
to  flower  and  feed.  For  the  plants  which  grow  in  the 
full  ground,  often  produce  more  feeds  than  thofe  which 
are  in  pots  ;  but  at  the  time  when  the  feed-veflels  begin 
to  fwell,  the  plants  are  frequently  infefted .with  green 
caterpillars,  which,  if  they  are  not  deftroyed,  will  eat 
off  all  the  feed-veflels. 

If  the  feeds  of  this  plant  are  fown  on  a  bed  of  light 
earth  in  april,  the  plants  will  come  up  very  well,  and 
when  they  are  not  tranfplanted,  will  grow  larger  than 
thofe  which  are  raifed  in  the  hot-bed,  but  they  will 
not  flower  fo  early,  and  in  cold  feafons  will  fcarcely 
ripen  their  feeds.  [In  a  warm  dry  border  however, 
the  feeds  will  come  up  fpontaneoufly,  and  grow  very 
luxuriantly :  but  to  have  the  flowers  early  in  fpring, 
the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  kept  in 
frames  through  the  winter ;  or  on  a  gentle  hot-bed 
in  fpring.]  The  plants  may  alfo  be  preferved  through 
the  winter  in  a  green-houfe,  where  they  will  continue 
flowering  moll  part  of  the  year,  but  the  fecond  year 
they  will  not  be  fo  vigorous  as  the  firft. 

i.  The  firft  fort  is  the  Weld,  which  is  accounted  a 
rich  commodity  for  dyeing;  where  this  is  cultivated, 
the  feeds  are  commonly  fown  with  Barley  in  the  fpring, 
and  after  the  Barley  is  taken  off  the  ground,  the  VYeld 
begins  to  make  fome  progrefs,  and  the  next  feafon  is 
pulled  up  for  ufe.  This  has  been  long  pradtifed,  and 
it  will  be  difficult  to  prevail  on  the  cultivators  of  this 
plant  to  depart  from  their  old  cuftoms ;  but  if  any  per¬ 
sons  will  follow  the  directions  here  given,  I  can  from 
experience  promife  them  much  better  fuccefs. 

Though  the  Weld  will  grow  upon  very  poor  foil, 
yet  the  crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of 
the  land ;  for  upon  very  poor  ground,  the  plants  will 
not  rife  more  than  a  foot  high,  whereas  upon  good 
ground  I  have  meafured  them  upwards  of  three  feet, 
and  the  (talks,  leaves,  &c.  have  been  in  proportion ; 
fo  that  the  better  the  foil  is  upon  which  it  is  fown,  the 
greater  will  be  the  produce. 

The  beft  way  to  cultivate  this  plant,  is  to  fow  it 
without  any  other  crop ;  if  the  ground  is  ready  by  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  auguft,  that  will  be  a  good 
feafon  ;  the  land  fhould  be  well  ploughed  and  harrowed 
fine,  but  unlefs  it  is  very  poor,  it  will  not  require 
dung ;  when  the  ground  is  well  harrowed  and  made 
fine,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  ;  one  gallon  of  the  feeds 
is  fuflicient  to  fow  an  acre  of  land,  for  they  are  fmall. 
If  rain  falls  in  a  little  time  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  it 
will  bring  up  the  plants,  and  in  two  month’s  time 
they  will  be  fo  far  advanced  as  to  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
from  the  weeds ;  then  they  fhould  be  hoed  in  the  like 
manner  as  Turneps,  always  obferving  to  do  it  in  dry 
weather,  for  then  the  weeds  will  foon  die  after  they 
are  cut  up ;  at  this  time  the  plants  may  be  left  about 
fix  inches  diftance  ;  if  this  is  done  in  dry  weather,  and 
the  work  well  performed,  the  plants  will  be  clean  from 
weeds  till  the  fpring ;  but  as  young  weeds  will  come 
up  in  march,  fo  if  in  dry  weather  the  ground  is  hoed 
again,  it  may  be  performed  at  a  fmall  expenle  while 
the  weeds  are  young,  and  then  they  will  foon  ‘decay ; 
and  if  after  this  there  fhould  be  many  more  weeds  ap¬ 
pear,  it  will  be  proper  to  hoe  it  a  third  time,  about  the 
beginning  of  may,  which  will  prelerve  the  ground 
clean  till  the  Weld  is  fit  to  pull.  The  beft  time  to 
pull  the  W eld  for  ufe,  is  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  flower, 
though  moft  people  ftay  till  the  feeds  are  ripe,  being 
unwilling  to  lofe  the  feeds ;  but  it  is  much  better  to 
fow  a  fmall  piece  of  land  with  this  feed,  to  remain  for 
a  produce  of  new  feeds,  than  to  let  the  whole  ftand 
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for  feed ;  becaufe  the  plants  which  are  permitted  to 
ftand  fo  long  will  be  much  lefs  worth  for  ufe,  than  the 
value  of  the  feeds  ;  befides,  by  drawing  off  the  crop 
early,  the  ground  may  be  fown  with  Wheat  the  fame 
feafon  ;  for  the  plants  may  be  drawn  up  the  latter  end 
of  june,  when  they  will  be  in  the  greateft  vigour,  fo 
will  afford,  a  greater  quantity  of  the  dye. 

When  the  plants  are  pulled,  they  may  be  fet  up  in 
fmall  handfuls  to  dry  in  the  field,  and  when  it  is  dry 
enough,  it  may  be  tied  up  in  bundles  and  heufed  dry, 
being  careful  to  ftack  it  loofely,  that  the  air  may  pafs 
between  to  prevent  its  fermenting. 

That  which  is  left  for  feeds  fhould  be  pulled  as  foon 
as  the  feeds  are  ripe  and  fet  up  to  dry,  and  then  beat 
out  for  ufe  ;  for  if  the  plants  are  left  too,  long,  the  feeds 
will  fcatter.  The  ufual  price  of  the  feed  is  ten  (hillings 
a  bufhel. 

[Mr.  Miller,  in  the  directions  given  above,  affirms, 
that  though  Weld  will  grow  upon  very  poor  foil,  yet 
the  crop  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
land.  Dr.  Withering,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  that  it  is 
cultivated  in  fandy  foils  ;  a  rich  fpil  making  the  ftalk 
hollow,  and  not  fo  good  for  ufe.  It  is  certain  that  all 
the  Refedas  affect  a  dry  foil ;  and  probably  a  fandy 
loam  fuits  the  Weld  beft  in  cultivation :  on  poor  fand 
the  crop  will  be  light,  and  heavy  clays  are  certainly  not 
proper  for  it  h 

Mr.  Marlhall,  in  order  to  try  whether  this  ufeful 
plant  be  an  object  of  the  Norfolk  culture,  Towed  one 
acre  and  three-eighths  with  two  pints  of  Turnep  feed 
and  two  pints  and  a  half  of  Weld  feed,  on  the  i6ch 
of  auguft. 

The  foil,  which  was  a  lightilh  fandy  loam,  had  been 
ploughed  three  times  as  a  fallow  for  Wheat.  He  gave 
it  a  fourth  ploughing,  harrowed  and  fowed  the  T urnep 
feed,  harrowed  again  and  fowed  the  Weld  feed ;  re¬ 
harrowed,  the  horfes  trotting. 

It  was  hoed  at  a  considerable  expenfe  with  fmall 
Carrot  hoes,  yet  it  got  full  of  Poppies  and  other 
weeds. 

On  one  end  of  the  piece,  where  the  Turneps  were 
a  bad  crop,  the  W eld  was  very  good ;  but  upon  the 
whole,  only  indifferent. 

Mr.  Marfhall  on  this  remarks,  that  the  Turneps 
were  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Weld;  that  there 
was  no  feed  from  them  worth  turning  flieep  to,  until 
the  plants  began  to  run  in  the  fpring ;  and  then,  in  a 
few  days,  they  ftarted  up,  and  drew  the  Weld  up  with 
them,  (lender  and  fickly  :  that  had  the  Wdd  been 
fown  alone,  and  twice  hoed,  the  crop  would  have  been 
much  better,  and  the  foil  left  cleaner. 

Mr.  Marlhall  apprehends  that  there  is  no  occafion 
to  leave  the  plants  fo  thick  on’the  ground  as  is  ufually 
done  ;  but  that  fix  or  eight  inch  hoes  might  be  ufed 
with  propriety  in  fetting  out  the  plants  and  if  fo, 
the  expenfe  of  hoeing  would  be  little  more  than  for 
T  urneps. 

From  this  and  other  experiments  Mr.  Marfhall  is 
of  opinion,  that  Weld  may  be  raifed  with  confiderable 
profit  in  Norfolk  ;  efpecially  in  war-time,  when  it  is 
dear.  But  he  is  alfo  clearly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
the  intereft  of  landlords  to  encourage  the  culture  of 
it,  without  fome  rigid  reftridtions  in  their  leafes,  to 
prevent  tenants  from  carrying  off  fuch  a  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter,  without  laying  on  a  proper  quantity 
of  manure,  as  in  the  ufual  covenant  relative  to  hay 
and  ftraw  :  for  it  is  not  the  corn  only,  but  the  draw 
like  wife,  tliat  is  carried  off  in  the  lhape  of  Weld ; 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  a  ton  or  upwards  on  an 
acre  m. 

Reseda.  See  Veratrum. 

Resta  Bovis  and  Restharrow.  See  Ononis. 

RESTIO.  ( Signifies  a  rope ,  halter  or  cable ,  for  making 
which  thefe plants  are  fit.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1204..  Schreb.n.  1495.  RottboelL 
gram.  i.t.  1 — 3.  Thunb.dijf,  17 88. 

Thamnochortus.  Berg.  cap.  353.  /.  5. 

Chorjdropetalum.  Rottb.  gram.  10.  t.  3. 

Claff.  22.  3.  Dioecia  Triandria. 

Nat',  order  of  Calamar'ue. 

1  Flora  ruftica.  ra  Rural  econ.  of^Iorfolk,  2.  26. 

1  generic 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Ament  ovate  or  oblong,  many-flowered  :  feales  co¬ 
riaceous,  keeled. 

Perianth  flx-leaved,  comprefled:  leaflets  nearly 
•  equal ;  three  outer,  of  which  two  are  boat-fhaped, 
the  third  flat ;  three  inner,  lanceolate,  thinner, 
one  wider  than  the  others. 

Cor.  none,  except  the  three  inner  glumes. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  flattifh.  Anthers  oblong. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  Male. 

Pist.  Germ  three-fided.  Style  Angle,  rarely  double,  very 
rarely  triple.  Stigma,  feldom  Ample,  very  frequently 
two,  very  rarely  three,  feathered.  Thunb. 

Obs.  -Chondropetalum  R.  differs  in  having  the  inner 
calycine  leaflets  thick  and  cartilaginous ,  longer 
than  the  outer  ones. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-leaved,  two  of  the  leaflets  boat-fhaped. 

Cor.  three-leaved,  leaflets  lanceolate,  one  wider. 
Fem.  Germ  three-fided.  Style  one,  leldom  two  or 
three.  Stigmas  one,  two,  three,  feathered. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Reftio  paniculatus. 

Lin.Jyfl.  88 1.  Reich.  4.  236.  Rottb.  progr.  1772. 
p.  10.  n  4.  defer »  C?  ic.  /.  1.  p.  4.  /.  2./.  3. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  16. 

Stem  frond fe,  fpikes  panicled. 

2.  Reftio  verticiilaris. 

Lin.fuppl.  425.  Jy(l.  83 1.  Thunb.  prodr .  cap.  15. 
Branches  in  whorls  jointed,  panicle  compound  contrasted. 

3.  Reftio  dichotomus. 

Lin.Jyfl.  881.  Reich.  4.  237.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap. 

16. 

R.  vimeneus.  Rottb.  progr.  1772.  p.  10.  n.  j.  defer. 
&  ic.  p.  4.  n.  3.  t.  2./.  1. 

Schoenus'  capenfis.  Lin.  fpec.  6 4.  amoen.  4.  264. 
Scheuch.  gram.  352.  (Canna).  Breyn.  cent.  91.  Pet. 
gaz.  t.  7./.  5.  muf.  424.  Pluk.mant.  109. 

Culms  dichctcm ous,  fpikes  folitary. 

4.  Reftio  vimineus. 

Lin.Jyfl.  881.  Reich.  4.  237.  Rottb.  progr.  1772. 
p.  10.  n.  1.  defer.  6?  ic.  1.  i.p.  2.  t.  i.f.  1. 

Culms  fimple,  fpikes  ccrymbed. 

5.  Reftio  triflorus. 

Lin. fyft.  882.  Reich.  4.  237.  Rottb. progr .  1772. 
p.  10.  n.  1.  defer,  id  ic.  1.  i.p.  3.  Thunb. prodr. 
ca.pl  15. 

Culms  fimple  leafy ,  fpikes  alternate  Jeffde. 

6.  Reftio  fimplex. 

Lin.Jyfl.  882.  Reich.  4.  238. 

R.  difticljus.  Rottb.  progr.  1772.  p.  n.  n.  10.  defer. 

IB  ic.  1.  1.  p.  6.  n.  6.  t.  2 .  f.  3. 

Culms  fimple ,  fpike  terminating. 

7.  Reftio  Elegia. 

Lin.Jyfl.  882.  Reich.  4.  238. 

R.  thyrfifer.  Rottb.  progr.  1772.  p.  11.  n.  9.  defer. 
&  ic .  1.  i.p.  8.  t.  3./.  4. 

Elegia  juncea.  Lin.  mant.  297.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap. 
14. 

Culms  fimple ,  fpike  glomerate ,  fpathes  partial  vague 

fimple. 

8.  Reftio  cernuus. 

Lin.fuppl.  425.  fyfl.  882.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13. 
CW/vz  fimple  leaflefs ,  fpikes  turbinate  pendulous — feales 
blunt  with  a  point. 

9.  Reftio  tedorum. 

Lin.fuppl.  425.  83i.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  15. 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs ,  raceme  compound  erect , 


From  Thunberg. 

10.  Reftio  imbricatus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap .  14. 

.  Culm  fimple  leaflefs ,  _ypz/h?  oblong  comprefled. 

11.  Reftio  vaginatus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  sip. 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs ,  fpikes  alternate  ere  ft,  feales  acumi¬ 
nate. 

12.  Reftio  ariftatus.  • 

Thunb.  prodr?  cap.  15. 


CW/zz  fimple  leaflefs,  fpikes  terminating  obevate  erect, 
feales  awned. 

13.  Reftio  umbellatus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  15. 

Czz/zzz  fimple  leaflefs,  fpikes  urnbelled  ovate ,  flaks  oblong 
blunt.  . 

14.  Reftio  fpicigerus. 

Thunb.  prodr .  cap.  15*  " 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs,  fpikes  oblong  hexagonal,  feales  lan¬ 
ceolate  patulous  at  the  tip. 

13.  Reftio  acuminatus. 

Thunb.  prodr  cap.  13. 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs,  panicle  fimple  erect,  feales  awned. 

16.  Reftio  parviflorus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs ,  panicle  erect,  feales  rounded  mem¬ 
branaceous. 

17.  Reftio  ereftus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs,  panicle  ere  El  involucred,  fpathes  im¬ 
bricate  lanceolate.  • 

18.  Reftio  argenteus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  fimple  leaflefs,  panicle  ereEt,  feales  lanceolate  fca- 
riofe.  . 

19.  Reftio  fcariofus. 

Thunb.  predr.  cap.  13. 

Thamnochortus  fruticofus.  Berg.  cap.  333.  t.  3./.  8. 
Culm  fimple  leafy ,  feales  of  the  fpikes  lanceolate feariefe. 

20.  Reftio  Thamnochortus. 

Thunb.  predr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  fimple  leafy ,  panicle  fpreading,  feales  lanceolate 
feariefe  at  the  edge. 

21.  Reftio  fruticofus. 

Thunb.  pro  dr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  fimple  leafy ,  panicle  compound,  feales  feariefe  jagged, > 

22.  Reftio  tetragonus. 

O  •  . 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  and  branches  four-cornered,  fpikes  alternate. 

23.  Reftio  triticeus. 

'thunb  predr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  dichctomcus  leaflefs  ere  El,  branches  round,  fpikes 
alternate. 

24.  Reftio  glomeratus. 

Thunb.  predr .  cap.  13. 

Culm  dichotomous  leaflefs  even,  panicle  glomerate. 

23.  Reftio  incurvatus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13.  . 

Culm  dichotomous  leaflefs  ftriated,  fpikes  imbricate-ag- 
gregate.  *  • 

26.  Reftio  digitatus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  \  3. 

Culm  dichotomous  leaflefs ,  branches  round,  fpikes  in  'threes 
oblong. 

27.  Reftio  Scopa 
Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  13. 

Culm  dichotomous  leafy,  branches  comprefled,  fpikes  of  the 
panicle  conglomerate. 

28.  Reftio  virgatus. 

Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  16. 

Culm  dichotomous  leafy,  branches  comprefled,  fpikes  pani¬ 
cled  pendulous. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  fome  of  them  are  ufed  for  making 
ropes,  for  brooms,  or  for  thatching.  Thunberg  has 
a  monograph,  or  diflertation  exprefsly  on  this  genus. 

2.  This  relembles  R.  Elegia,  but  differs  in  having 
the  branches  in  whorls  about  the  ftem n. 

3.  This  is  often  barren,  and  as  it  were  viviparous 
with  very  minute  leaves  which  have  a  few  between 
them  \ 

At  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  they  make  befoms  of 
this  fpecies  to  fweep  their  floors  with?. 

4-  Spikes  very  many,  collefted  on  capillary  loofe 
pedicels  *. 

6.  This  has  been' found- at  New  Zealand  as  well  as 
the  Cape. 

7.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  rufh.  Culms 

n  Linn,  fuppl.  0  Linn.  fyft. 

p  Thunb.  trav.  1.  295.  engl.  edit.  1  Linn.  fyft. 

feveral. 
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feveral,  a  foot  high,  round,  even,  not  "hollow,  tough, 
quite  finiple,  fcarcely  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,-  having 
one  knot.  Leaves  fcarcely  any.  Leafy  fheaths  two  or 
three,  towards  the  root,  imbricate,  even,  brown,  flightly 
mucronate  at  the  tip  with  a  leafy  rudiment.  The  fheath 
in  the  middle  of  the  culm  has  a  limilar  leafy  rudiment. 
Spathe  terminating,  unfolding  into  other  inner  fpathes, 
and  into  compound  racemes.  The  frudification  is  v/ith 
difficulty  extricated  in  the  females.  Anthers  com- 
preiTed,  brown  edged  with  white  r. 

Thunberg  (in  prodr.  cap.)  retains  this  as  a  diftind 
genus. 

9.  The  houfes  are  commonly  thatched  with  this  fpe- 
cies  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  lome times  whole  huts  are  built  with  it. 
A  roof  thatched  with  it  will  laft  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  and  would  laft  much  longer,  if  the  fouth-eaft 
wind  did  not  blow  much  dirt  into  it,  which  caufes  it 
to  rots. 

RETZIA.  (So  named  by  Thunberg,  in  honour  of  Anders 
Jab  an  Retzius,  Profeffor  of  Natural  Hiftcry  and  O  eco¬ 
nomy  in  the  Univerftty  of  Lund  in  Sweden.  Author  of 
Obfervationes  Botanicae.  Lipf.  fol.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  <285.  Thunb.  adl.  land.  1.  55. 
nov.  gen.  4.  Linn.  Juppl.  18.  Juff.  133. 

Claffi  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Campanacea.  Convolvuli,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  unguicular,  five-parted :  Jeg- 
ments  unequal,  lanceolate,  acute. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular,  cylindrical,  villofe  within  and 
without,  five-toothed  :  Jegments  ovate,  blunt,  concave, 
ered,  very  hirlute  at  the  tip. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awkfhaped,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  compreffed,  fagittate. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  two-celled,  two-valved,  acute,  two- 
grooved. 

Seeds  feveral,  minute. 

Qbs.  It  agrees  with  Convolvulus  in  habit  and  cha¬ 
racter  ;  but  differs  in  its  tubular  corolla,  very 
hirfute  on  the  outfide. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  cylindrical,  villofe  on  the  outfide.  Stigma  bifid. 

Cap/,  two-celled,  many-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Retzia  fpicata. 

Lin.  Juppl.  138.  Jyft.  196.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  643. 
Thunb.  abl.  hind.  1.5 5.  /.  1 2.  Lamarck,  encycl. 
t.  103. 

R.  capenfis.  Thunb.  prodr.  34. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Frutefcent,  ered,  four  feet  high,  fomewhat  branched. 
Branches  few,  thickifh,  rigid,  unequal,  lhort,  hairy. 
Leaves  by  fours  in  whorls,  crouded,  lanceolate-linear, 
approximating,  feffile,  blunt,  upright,  one-grooved 
above  with  impreffed  dots,  two-grooved  underneath. 
Flowers  lateral,  towards  the  extremities  feffile,  crouded, 
upright,  almoft  concealed  among  the  leaves.  Brades 
lanceolate,  wider  below,  qcute,  keeled,  hirfute,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Corollas  rufefcent,  on  the  outfide  to¬ 
wards  the  tip  hirfute.  Stamens  inferted  below  the 
throat  of  the  tube.  It  bears  a  very  great  affinity  to 
the  Convolvuli ;  C.  oenotheroides  efpecially  combines 
this  plant  with  that  genus. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  higheft 
mountains  *. 

Rha.  See  Centaurea  Rhapontica. 

Rhabarbarum.  See  Rheum. 

Rhacoma.  See  Myginda. 

Rhagadioloides.  See  Hedypnois  and  Hyojeris. 

Rhagadiolus.  See  Lapjana.  Gtertner  and  Schreber, 
following  Vaillant  and  Tournefort,  have  made  this  a 
diftind  genus.  It  is  the  Koelpina  of  Pallas,  it  in.  3. 
t.  L. 

Rhacrostis.  See  Corifpernum. 

Rhamnoides.  See  Hippophae .] 
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RHAMNUS  (of  Pliny  j  P of  Theophraftus  and 

Diof corides.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  265.  Reich,  n.  284.  Schreb.  n.  358. 
Tourn.  t.  366.  Juff.  380.  Gartn.  t.  10 6. 

Fraugula.  Tournef.  t.  383.  Cervifpina.  Bill . 
gen.  8.  Paliurusi  Tourn.  i.  387.  Juff.  380. 
Gartn.  t.  43.  Alaternus.  Tourn.  t.  366. 

Zizyphus.  Tourn.  t.  403.  Juff.  380.  Garin, 
t-  43- 

Claffi  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Bumoja.  Rhamni,  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  none  :  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  it. 

Cor.  Petal  imperforate,  externally  rude,  internally  co¬ 
loured,  funnel-form  :  tube  turbinate-cylindrical :  border 
fpreading,  divided,  acute. 

Scalelets  five,  very  finall,  each  at  the  bafe  of  each 
divifion  of  the  border,  converging. 

Stam.  Filaments  as  many  as  there  are  fegments  of  the 
corolla,  awl-ffiaped,  inferted  into  the  petal  under  the 
fcalelet.  Anthers  fmalk 

Fist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  blunt,  divided  into  fewer  fegments 
than  the  corolla. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  naked,  divided  into  fewer  parts  in¬ 
ternally  than  the  corolla. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  gibbous  off  one  fide,  flatted  on 
the  other. 

Obs.  That  part  of  the  flower ,  which  is  here  called  the 
corolla,  is  more  properly  the  perianth ;  and  the 
Jcalelets  placed  clpfe  to  the  ftamens  floould  be 
named  the  petals.  Schreb. 

Frangula  has  an  emarginate  ftigma ,  a  four-Jeeded 
berry,  and  a  five -cleft  corolla. 

Rh.  catharticus  has  a  four-cleft  ftigma,  a  four- 
Jeeded  berry,  and  a  four-cleft  corolla.  It  is 
dioecous,  and  four-ftamened. 

Paliurus  has  three  ftyles,  a  three-celled  nucleus , 
and  a  five -cleft  corolla,  with  a  membranaceous 
rim  Jurrounding  the  berry  or  drupe. 

Alaternus  has  a  trifid  ftigma,  a  three-Jeeded 
berry,  and  a  five-cleft  corolla.  It  is  Poly¬ 
gamous  Dioecous  with  males  and  hermaphro¬ 
dites,  The  Jcalelets  of  the  corollas  are  wanting. 

Zizyphus  has  two  ftyles,  a  two-celled  nucleus,  and 
a  five-cleft  corolla.  Drupe. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  tubular.  Cor.  fcales  defending  the  ftamens  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  calyx.  Berry. 

species. 

Thorny. 

1.  Rhamnus  catharticus.  Purging  Buckthorn. 

Lin. Jpec.  279.  Jyft.  232.  Reich.  1.  539.  Willd . 

1092.  hort.  cliff.qo.  fl.Juec.  n.  202.  mat.med.6S* 
Woodv.  med.  bet.  312.  /.  114.  HudJ.  angl.  98* 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  256.  Smith,  brit.  261.  Lightf. 
Jcct.  1092.  Relh.  cant.  n.  183.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  254.  FI.  dan.  t.  850.  Hall.  helv.  n.  824. 
Pollichpal.  n.  230.  Leers,  herborn.  n.  166.  Scop „ 
earn.  n.  259.  Villars  dauph.  2.  536.  Allion . 
pedem.  n.  1761.  Knock.  JileJ.  n.  347.  Hoffm. 
germ.  79.  Roth.  germ.  I.  103.  2.  265.  Pallas, 
it.  1.  192.  ft.  roff.  1.  25.  t.  61.  (var.  fibir.) 
Gmel.Jib.  3.  106.  Duham.  arb.  1.  tom.  2.  t.  50. 
Blackw.  t.  135.  Plenck,  ic.  t.  140.  Tournef.  inft. 
593.  Bauh.  pin.  478.  Bauh.hift.  1.55.  Rail 
hift.  1625.  Jyn.  466. 

R.  folutivus.  Dod.  pempt.  756.  Ger.  emac.  1337.  I.—* 
f.  fpina  infedoria  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  243.  f.  1. 
Spina  infedoria.  Camer.  epit.  82.  Matth.  158.  Lob. 

ic.  18 1.  obj.  599.  i, 

Cervifpina.  Cord.  hift.  175. 

Spina  cervina.  Pharmac.  lond. 

Spines  terminating,  flowers  quadrifid  dioecous ,  leaves 
ovate,  ftem  ere 51,  berry  four-Jeeded. 

2.  Rhamnus  infedorius.  DwarJ  or  yellow-berried  Buck¬ 
thorn. 

Lin.  mant.  49.  Jyft.  233.  Reich.  1.  539.  Willd. 

1093.  Ger.prov.  462.  2.  Villars  dauph.  2.  537. 
Allien,  pedem.  n.  1762.  Hoffm.  germ.  79.  Jacqu . 
colledl,  3.  17.  D'AJfo,  aragon.  n.  199. 

11  H  R.  minor. 


r  Linn.  mant. 
VOL.  II. 


J  Thunb.  trav.  1.  248,  engl.  edit. 
*  Linn,  fuppl. 
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ft.  minor.  Mill.  din.  n.  2. 

R.  Lycium.  Scop.  cam.  n.  260.  amt.  1.  44. 

R.  catharticus  minor.  Bauh.pin.  478.  Arduin,  mem. 
1.  78.  t.  14.  Duham.  arb.  2.  214.  n.  2.  Raiihift. 
1626.  Tournef.  injl.  593.  — pannonicus.  Park, 

theat.  243.  2.-^-folutivUs  minor.  Ger.  emac.  1337.  2. 
Lycium  gallicum.  Bauh.pin.  478.  Bauh.  hijl.  1.  58. 

Rail  hijl.  1626. 

L.  Dalech.  hijl.  15 1. 

Spina  infedtoria  pumila.  1.  Cluj.  hijl.  hi. 

Spines  terminating ,  flowers  quadrifid  dioecous ,  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate  repand jerrulate,  ft  ems  procumbent. 

[3.  Rhamnus  lycioides. 

Lin.  jpec.  27  9.  Reich.  1.  540.  Willd.  1093 

Cavan,  ic.  2.  56.  t.  182.  Besfont.  atlant.  198. 

R.  tertius  flore  herbaceo,  baccis  nigris.  Bauh.  pin. 
477.  Tournef.  injl.  593. 

R.  tertius.  Bod.  pempt.  755.  Bauh.  hijl.  1.  35. 

Tabern.  ic.  1081.— forte  niger.  Cluj.  hijl.  1.  no. 

R.  prims  fpeciei  3.  Lob.  ic.  2.  129.  Ger.  emac. 

1334.  ult. 

Spines  terminating ,  leaves  linear  quite  entire  blunt. 

4.  Rhamnus  Erythroxylon.  Siberian  Redwood. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1093.  Pallas  rojj.  2.  26.  t.  62. 
it  in.  3.  app.  n.  78.  t.  l.f  1. 

(3.  R.  lycioides.  Pall.  rojj.  2.  2 6.  t.  63. 

Leaves  narrower  very  finely  Jerrulate. 

Spines  terminating,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  ferrate  JharpiJh. 

5.  Rhamnus  oleoides.  Olive-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Lin.  jpec.  279.  Reich.  1.  540.  Willd.  1094 
Desfont.  atlant.  197. 

R._  hifpanicus  oleae  folio,  Tournef.  injl.  539. 

Spines  terminating ,  leaves  oblong  quite  entire. 

6.  Rhamnus  crenulatus.  Tenerijfe  Buckthorn. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  263.  Willd.  Jpec.  1094. 

Branchlets  JpineJcent,  flowers  quadrifid  or  trifid  dioecous , 
leaves  oblong  bluntly  ferrate  evergreen.  J 

7.  Rhamnus  faxatilis.  Rock  Buckthorn. 

Lin.  Jpec.  \6qi.  jyfl.  233.  Reich.  1.  540.  Willd. 
io94-  Jacqu.  vind.  212.  aufir.  1.  33.  /.  53. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  822.  Villars  dauph.  2.  537.  Krock. 
filej.  77.348. 

Lycium  facie  pruni  fylveftris  f.  italicum.  Bauh.  pin. 

478.  Ic.  Arduin.  t.  14.  Rail  hijl.  1627.  2. 

Spina  infedcoria  pumila  2.  Cluj.  hijl.  1.  m. 

R.  cathart.  minor  fol.  longiori.  Tourn.  hijl.  592. 

R._  longifolius.  Mill.  din.  n.  3. 

Spines  terminating,  flo  wers  quadrifid  hermaphrodite. 

[8.  Rhamnus  theezans.  Tea  Buckthorn. 

Lin.  mant.  207.  Jyfl.  233.  Reich.  1.  540.  Willd. 

1 094. 

R.  Thea.  OJb.  it.  232.  161.  engl.  edit.  1.  375. 

Spines  terminating,  leaves  ovate  Jerrulate ,  branches  di- 

/’/?/')  in  rr 
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varicating. 

o 


*  Unarmed. 

9.  Rhamnus  Sarcomphalus.  B aft ard  Lignum- Vit* 

Lm.Jpec.  280.  Reich.  1.541.  Willd.  1095.  amoen. 
5.395.  Brown,  jam.  1 7 9*  (Sarcomphalus.) 
Leaves  oval  coriaceous  quite  entire  emarginate . 

10.  Rhamnus  ferreus. 

Vahljymb.  3 .  41 .  t.  5  8 .  Willd.  [pec.  1 095 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  umbelled  axillary,  leaves  obi  on? 
ovate  emarginate  quite  entire  Jmooth  membranaceous. 

11.  Rhamnus  lmvigatus. 

Vahljymb.  3.  41.  Willd. Jpec.  1095. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  axillary  Jubgeminate,  leaves  ob¬ 
long  quite  entire  coriaceous  Jmooth. 

12.  Rhamnus  tetragonus.  Square-branched  Buckthorn 

Lin.Juppl.  1 53.  Jyfl.  233.  Thunb.  prodr.  44 
Leaves  ovate  entire  Jmooth  JeJfile,  branches  four-cornered 

13.  Rhamnus  polifolius. 

Vahl Jymb.  3.  41.  Willd.  Jpec.  1095. 
lowers  hermaphrodite  axillary  fubjejfile,  leaver  Imceo- 
Late  quite  entire  white-tomentoje  underneath . 

14.  Rhamnus  valentinus.  Valent ia  Buckthorn. 

Ian.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1096. 

R.  pumilus.  Cavan,  ic.  2.65.  /  181 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  quadrifid  thrte-Jlyled,  capjules 
three-celled ,  leaves  roundijh-evate  fuberemte.  ‘ 

15.  Rhamnus  cubenfis.  Cuba  Buckthorn. 

Lin.  Jpec.  281.  Jyfl.  233.  Reich.  1.  542.  Willd. 


1096.  jacqu.  hort.  3.  t.  49.  amer.  75.  n.  j. 
pill.  t.  75. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  capjules  three-celled,  leaves  wrin¬ 
kled  quite  entire  tomentoje. ] 

16.  Rhamnus  colubrinus.  Pubejcent  Rhamnus  or  Buck¬ 
thorn.  Redwood. 

Lin.  Jpec.  280.  Jyfl.  233.  Reich.  1.542.  Willd. 
1096.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  28.  t.  50.  amer.  74.  n.  2. 
pili.  40.  /.  74.  Brown,  jam.  172.  2.  Comm . 

hort.  1.  175./.  90.  (Arbor  baccifera.) 

Ceanothus  arborefeens.  Mill.  din.  n.  3. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  one -fly  led  eren,  capjules  trico  cents, 
petioles  ferruginous-tomentoje. 

[17.  Rhamnus  volubilis.  Twining  Buckthorn. 

Lin.Juppl.  152.  Jyfl.  233.  Jacqu.  ic.  2.  t.  336.  collet 
2.  Walt,  carol.  10 1. 

Zizyphus  volubilis.  Willd.  Jpec.  1102.  arb.  415. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  one-Jtyled,  leaves  oblong- ovate 
nerved Jomewhat  waved,  filem  twining. 

1 8 .  Rhamnus  dauricus.  Baurian  Buckthorn. 

Pallas  itin.  3.  app.  721.  n.  77.  rojf.  2.  25.  t.  61. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1097. 

Cornus  foliis  citri  anguftioribus.  Amm.  ruth.  200. 

t.  33.  Gmel.fib.  3.  106.  n.  83. 

Flowers  dioecous  quadrifid,  leaves  oblong- ovate  ferrate 
veined. 

19.  Rhamnus  alpinus.  Alpine  Buckthorn. 

Lin.  Jpec.  280.  Jyfl.  234.  Reich.  1.  542.  Willd. 

1097.  arb.  283.  jacqu.  colie n.  3.  15.  Hoffm. 
germ.  79.  Roth.  germ.  1.  103.  2.  267.  Hall, 
an.  gott.  2.  t.  16.  helv.n.  823.  t.  40.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  537.  Krock.  filej.  n.  349.  Allion. pedem. 
n.  1767. 

Alnus  nigra  baccifera  rugofiore  folio  f.  major.  Bauh. 

hijl.  1.  562.  Rail  hijl.  1605. 

A.  nigra  polycarpos.  Bauh.  pin.  448. 

Frangula  altera  polycarpos.  Bauh.  prodr.  160. 

F.  rugof.  &  ampliore  folio.  Tournef.  injl.  612.  GariA. 
191. 

Flowers  dioecous,  leaves  oval-lanceolate  glandular -cre- 
nulate. 

20.  Rhamnus  pumilus.  Bwarf  Buckthorn. 

Lin.  mant.  49.  Jyft.  234.  Reich.  1.  543.  Willd. 

1097.  Jacqu.  collen.  2.  141.  /.  n.  Turra  diar. 
ital.  120.  Hoffm.  germ.  79.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
538.  B'AJfo  aragon.  n.  203. 

R.  rupeftris.  Scop.  cam.  n.  262.  t.  5. 

Alaternus  faxatilis.  F>uer,fl.  ejpan.  2.  202.  t.  27. 
Frangula  montana  pumila  faxatilis,  folio  fubrotundo. 

Tournef.  injl.  6 12.  Segu.  veron.  2.  296. 

F.  minima  rupeftris  pruno  fylveftri  affinis  americame 
foliis.  Raii  dendr.  65. 

Creeping,  Jlowers  hermaphrodite,  leaves  petioled  ovate 
crenate. ]  t 

21.  Rhamnus  Frangula.  Alder  Buckthorn ,  or  ber re¬ 

hearing  Alder. 

Lin.  Jpec.  280.  Jyfl.  234.  Reich.  1.  543.  Willd. 

1098.  hort.  cliff.  70.  fl.  Juec.  n.  203.  lapp.  n.  60. 
mat.  med.  <q 8.  G^ertn.  frun.  2.  in.  Duham. 
arb.  1.  t.  100.  Bu  Roi  harbecc.  2.  285.  HudJ. 
angl.  98.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  259.  Smith,  brit. 
262.  engl.  bot.  t.  250.  Relh.  cant.  n.  184.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  278.  Gunn.  norv.  n.'i  8.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  821.  Pollich  pal.  n.  231.  Hoffm.  germ.  80. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  103.  2.  263.  Neck,  gallob.  132. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  2 63.  Villars  dauph.  2.  538.  B'AJfo 
aragon.  n.  20 1 Krock. filej.  n.  350.  Gmel.fib.  3. 
307.  Pallas,  it.  1.62.  Blackw.t.  152.  Kniph. 
cent.  5.  n.  75.  Ludw.  en.  t.  82.  Plenck,  ic. 
141. 

Frangula.  Bod.  pempt.  784.  1.  Camer.  epit.  978. 

Matth.  1271.  Tournef ,  injl.  612. 

F.  Alnus.  Mill.  din.  n.  1. 

F.  f.  Alnus  nigra  baccifera.  Park,  theat.  240.  Raii 
Jyn.  465. 

Alnus  nigra  baccifera.  Bauh.  hijl.  1.  560.  2.  Bauh. 

pin.  428.  Raii  hijl.  1604. 

A  nigra  f.  Frangula.  Ger.  1286.  emac,  147c 
P-  Frangula  latifolia.  Mill.  din.  n.  2. 

A.  nigra  baccif.  rugofiore  folio,  f.  major.  Bauh  hijl 
Raiihift.  1605. 

y.  F.  rotundifolia.  Mill  din.  n.  3. 


Flowers 
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Flowers  hermaphrodite  one-flyled,  leaves  quite  entire 
fmooth,  berry  two-feeded. 

[22.  Rhamnus  latifoiius.  Azorian  Buckthorn. 

Id  Merit. fert.  angl.  p.  5.  n.  4.  t.  8.  Ait  flew.  1.  2  65. 

Willd.Jpec.  1098. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  one-flyled,  calyxes  villofe ,  leaves 
elliptic  quite  entire. 

23.  Rhamnus  glandulofus.  Madeira  Buckthorn. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  265.  Willd.  fpec.  1098. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  racemed ,  leaves  ovate  bluntly  fer¬ 
rate  fmooth  glandular  at  the  bafe. 

24.  Rhamnus  ellipticus.  Oval-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Ait.  kew.  r.  265.  Willd.Jpec.  1098.  Swartz  prodr. 
50.  defer.  497.  Brown,  jam.  172.  1.  t.  2 9./.  2. 
Ceanothus  reclinatus.  L'Herit.fert.  angl.  6. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  Jublrigynous  axillary  Jubumbelled, 
leaves  elliptic  acute  quite  entire  fomewhat  villofe  un¬ 
derneath. 

25.  Rhamnus  Prinoides.  Prinos-leaved  Buckthorn. 
L'Herit.fert.  angl.  6.  n.  5.  t.  9.  Willd.Jpec.  1099. 

R.  celtifolius.  Phunb.prodr.  44. 

Celtis.  Burm.  afr.  242.  /.  88. 

Flowers  polygamous,  fly les  fub triple,  leaves  ovate  fer¬ 
rate. 

26.  Rhamnus  myftacinus.  Wiry  Buckthorn. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  2 66.  Willd.Jpec.  1099. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  Jligma  triple,  leaves  cordate, 
branches  tendril-bearing. 

27.  Rhamnus  alnif'olius.  Alder-leaved  Buckthorn „ 

L' Her  it.  fert.  angl.  5.  n.  2.  Ait.  kew.  1.  266. 
Willd. fpec.  1 100. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ,  leaves  oval  acuminate  ferrate 
netted  underneath. 

28.  Rhamnus  fphasrolpermus.  Round-berried  Buckthorn. 
Swartz  prodr.  50.  defer.  499.  Willd.  fpec.  woo. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  in  racemelets,  berries  roundifh 
three-celled  pellucid,  leaves  oblong  ferrate  fmooth. 

29.  Rhamnus  hybridus.  Hybrid  Buckthorn. 

L'Herit.fert.  angl.  5.  n.  1.  Willd.Jpec.  1100. 

Flowers  androgynous,  leaves  oblong  acuminate  fear  cely  pe¬ 
rennial. 

30.  Rhamnus  lineatus. 

Lin.  fpec.  281 .fyfl.  234.  Reich.  1.  544. 

amoen.  4. 

308.  Ofb.  it.  219.  /.  7.  engl.  edit.  1.  353.  Burm. 
zeyl.'  198.  t.  88.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  122.  f.  4.  Lour, 
cochinch.  159. 

Zizyphus  lineatus.  Willd.Jpec.  1102. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite,  leaves  ovate  marked  with  lines 
rep  and  netted  underneath,  peduncles  one-flowered  axil¬ 
lary,  flem  ereltd\ 

31.  Rhamnus  Alaternus.  Common  Alaternus. 

Lin.  fpec.  281.  fyfl.  234.  Reich.  1.  544.  mild. 

noi.  vir.  cliff.  19.  hort.  cliff.  70.  upf.  47. 
Willi ch  obf.  5.  n.  8.  Sauv.  monfp.  95.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  539.  Knock,  filef.  n.  351.  %  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1763.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  75.  Desfont. 
atlant.  198. 

w.  R.  A.  latifoiius.  Ait.  kew.  267. 

A.  Phylica.  Mill.  dill.  n.  i.fig.  t.  1 6.  f  1. 

A.  major  &  minor.  Park,  theat.  1445.  1,  2.  Rail 
hifl.  1608. 

A.  Plinii.  Ger.  1212.  1.  emac.  1398.  1. 

A.  2.  Cluf.hift.  1.  50.  Park.parad.  603. 

Phylica  humilior.  Bauh.  pin.  477. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  equally  ferrate. 

/5.  R.  A.  ano;uftifolius.  Ait.  kew.  267. 

A.  anguflifolia.  Mill.  dill.  n.  3.  fig.  t.  16.  f.  2. 

A.  1.  Cluj.  hifl.  1.  £0.  Lob.  ic.  2.  134.  Tabern. 

ic.  1042.  Tournef.  inft.  595. 

A.  humilior.  Ger.  1212.  2.  emac.  1398.  2. 

Phylica  elatior.  Bauh.  pin.  476. 

Jagged-leaved  Alaternus. 

Leaves  lanceolate  deeply  ferrate  fmooth. 

Flowers  dioecous ,  fligtna  triple ,  leaves  ferrate. 

[32.  Rhamnus  carpinifolius.  Hornbeam-leaved  Buckthorn. 
Pallas  roff.  2.  24.  t.  60.  Willd.Jpec.  1101. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  equally  toothed  acute,  fruits 
Jeffrie •] 

,  ***  Prickly. 

33,  Rhamnus  Paliurus.  Common  Chrifl's-thorn. 

Lin. fpec.  281.  Reich.  1.544.  hort.  upf.  47.  Willich 
obf.  6.  n.  10.  Du  Roi  harbecc .  2.  2 33.  Duham. 
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art.  2.  5  9-  1*  18.  Medic,  in  obf.  foe.  cscon.  li/tr. 
*774-  P-  259-  Scop.  cam.  n.  264.  Sauv.  monfp t 
306  Villars  dauph.  2.  539.  Gmel.fib.  3.  fo6. 
Fallas  roff.  2.  27.  t.  64. 

Zizyphus  Paliurus.  Willd.Jpec.  1103.  eirb  415 

Pal2ur.us*  .?°d-  P™?*'  756'  Ger.  1 1 53,  emac.  1336, 
Ran  hifh,  1708.  Befl.  eyft.  autumn.  7.  t.  q.  f.  1. 
Tournef.  inft.  616. 

P.  f.  Rhamnus  3  Diofcoridis;  Park,  theat.  1006 
/.  ult. 

P.  Spina  Chrifti.  Mill.  diet. 

P.  auftralis.  Geertn.  fruit.  1.  203 » 

P.  aculeatus.  Desfont.  atlant.  19^9. 

Rhamnus  f.  Paliurus  folio  jujubino.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  35 
Prickles  in  pairs,  the  lower  reflexed-,  flowers  three-ftyled ; 
fruit  coriaceous  winged. 

[34-  Rhamnus  Lotus.  'The  genuine  Lotus. 

Lin. fpec.  281.  Reich.  1.  544. 

Zizyphus  Lotus.  Lamarck,  encycl.  3.  304.  illuftr. 
t.  185./.  2.  Willd.Jpec.  1103.  Desfont.  atlant. 
200.  acad.  1788.71.443.  t.  21. 

Z.  fylvellris.  Shaw  afr.  631.  fig.  fpecim.  n.  632. 
Prickles  in  pairs,  one  of  them  recurved-,  leaves  ovate  ere- 
nate  -,  fruit  round. 

35.  Rhamnus  Napeca. 

Lin.  fpec.  282.  Reich.  1.  545.  Willd.  1104.  ff 
zeyl.  n.  87.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  21 6.f.  6.  Rail  dendr. 
44-  10.  (Jujuba.) 

Zizyphus  Napeca.  Willd.Jpec .  1104. 

Vidara  littorea.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  119.  t.  37. 

Prickles  often  in  pairs  recurved,  peduncles  corymbed, 
flowers  femidigynous,  leaves  ovate  oblique  fub crenate 
even  on  both  Jidesf 

36.  Rhamnus  Jujuba.  Blunt-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Lin. fpec.  282.  Reich.  1.  54 5.  ft.  zeyl.  t.  89.  Lour, 
cochinch.  157. 

Zizyphus  Jujuba.  Willd.  fpec.  net 4.  G<ertn.  fruit. 

1.  203. 

Z.  Oenoplia.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  3. 

Jujuba  indica  fpinofa,  folio  &  fruflu  rotundo.  Pluk. 

aim.  199.  Raii  den  dr.  44.  n.  1 1 . 

Manfana  arborea.  Gmel.fyft.  veg.  1.580.  Sonnerat. 

it.  nov.  guin.  134.  t.  94. 

Malum  indicum.  Rumph.  amb.  2.  1 1 7 .  t.  36. 

Perim  toddali.  Rheed.  mal.  4 .p.  85.  t.  41.  Raii  hifl. 
iS3S- 

Prickles  folit ary  recurved,  leaves  roundifh-ovate  blunt  to- 
mentofe  underneath ,  peduncles  aggregate ,  flowers femi  - 
digynous. 

[37.  Rhamnus  Xylopyrus.  Sharp-leaved  Buckthorn. 

Retz.  obf.  2.  1 1.  n.  20. 

Zizyphus  Xylopyrus.  Willd.Jpec.  1104. 

Prickles folitary  recurved,  leaves  fub  cor  date -ovate  fharpifh 
tomentofe  underneath,  corymbs  axillary  cluflered. 

38.  Rhamnus  Oenoplia.  Pointed-leaved  Buckthorn. 
Lin.fpec.  282.  Reich.  1.  545.  fl.  zeyl.n.U.  Retz. 

obf.  2.  1 1.  n.  19. 

Zizyphus  Oenoplia.  Willd.Jpec.  1105. 

Jujuba  aculeata,  nervofis  fbliis  infra  ferice  is  vis. 
Burm.  zeyl.  13 1.  t.  6r. 

Prickles  folitary  recurved,  leaves  half-cordate  acuminate 
tomentofe  underneath ,  peduncles  aggregate. 

39.  Rhamnus  capenfis.  Cape  Buckthorn. 

Thunb.  prodr.  44.  Willd.Jpec.  1 1  o  1 . 

Prickles  folitary,  leaves  ovate  cut-out  entire  fmooth. 

40.  Rhamnus  circumcifliis. 

Linn,  fuppl.  152.  fyfl.  235.  Willd.  fpec.  nor. 

Prickly,  leaves  oppofite  bifarious  obcordate,  prickles  op- 
pofite  to  the  leaves .] 

41.  Rhamnus  Zizyphus.  Shining-leaved  Buckthorn  or 

common  Jujube. 

Lin.fpec.  282 .fyfl.  2 35.  Reich.  1.  546.  hort.  cliff. 

69.  mat.  med.  68.  Scop.  cam.  n.  2 65.  Sauv. 
monfp.  59.  Thunb.  jap.  9$.  Lour,  cochinch.  158. 
Pallas  roff.  2.  24.  t.  59. 

Zizyphus  fylvellris.  Mill.  di£t.  n.  2. 

Z.  vulgaris.  Willd.Jpec.  1105. 

Jujuba  fylvellris.  Bauh.  pin.  44 6.  Park,  theat. 
251.  3.  Raii  hifl.  1534.  n.  3. 

(3.  Zizyphus  fativa.  Gartn.  fruit.  1.  202.  Desfont. 
atlant.  200. 

Z.  Jujuba,  Mill .  dill.  n.  1. 


Z.  Dod. 
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Z.  Pod.  pempt.  807.  Tournef.  injl.  627.  Shaw 
fpecim.  n.  631.  Blackw.  569.  Plenck ,  ic.  142.  . 
'  Z.  f.  Jujuba  major.  Park,  theat.  251.  1  .fig-  Raii 
hift.  1533. 

Zizypha.  Camer.  epit.  167.  Matth.  219.  Banh. 
hijl.  1.  40. 

Jujubse  majores  oblongs.  Bauh.  pin.  446. 

J.  arabum.  Lob.  ic.  2.  178. — f.  Zizyphus  Dodonsi. 
Ger.  1318.  emac.  1501. 

Prickles  in  pairs ,  one  recurved ;  leaves  ovate  retuje  toothed 
Jmooth ,  flowers  two-Jlyled. 

42.  Rhamnus  Spina  Chrifti.  Syrian  Chriffs-thorn. 
Lin.fpec.  282.  Reich.  1.  54^*  bort.  cliff.  63. 
Zizyphus  Spina  Chrifti.  JVilld.Jpec.  1105.  Desfont. 
atlant.  201. 

Z.  africana.  Mill.  diet.  n.  4. 

Oenoplia  fpinofa.  Bauh.  pin.  477*  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  3T3* 
Ger.  emac.  app.  1604.  t.  1605.  Raii  hijl.  I534-4- 
Oe.  f.  Napeca  B'ellonii  forte.  Cluj.  hijl.  27. 

Nabca  Paliurus  Athensei  credita.  Alp.  *gypt.  16.  /.  19. 


2.  p.  10. 

Jujube  f.  Zizyphus  africana,  mucronatis  foliis,  fpina 

gemella.  Pink.  phyt.  t.  197  3* 

Prickles  in  pairs  Jiraight ,  leaves  ovate  acute  toothed 
Jmooth — fruits  oblong  pedi celled. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  The  purging  or  common  Buckthorn  rifes  with  a 
ftrong  woody  ftem  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches :  the  young 
fhoots  have  a  fmooth  grayifh-brown  bark;  but  the 
older  branches  have  a  darker  and  rougher  bark,  and 
are  armed  with  a  few  fhort  thorns.  Leaves  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  by  one  and  a  quarter  broad,  dark 
green  above  but  pale  or  light  green  beneath,  having  a 
pretty  ftrong  midrib,  and  feveral  nerves  proceeding 
from  it,  which  diverge  towards  the  fides,  but  meet 
again  near  the  point :  they  ftand  upon  pretty  long 
(lender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters 
from  the  fide  of  the  branches :  thofe  of  the  male  have 
as  many  ftamens  as  there  are  diviflons  in  the  petal ; 
thofe  of  the  female  (or  hermaphrodite)  have  a  roundifh 
germ,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  pulpy  berry  of  a 
roundifh  form,  incloflng  four  hard  feeds.) 

[Branches  rigid,  alternate,  round,  fmooth,  with  a 
thorn  at  the  end.  Leaves  in  bundles,  fmooth,  the  fer- 
ratures  glandular :  the  younger  ones  pubefeent.  Sti¬ 
pules  awl-fhaped,  in  pairs,  the  length  of  the  petiole. 
Flowers  from  the  fame  bud  with  the  leaves,  aggregate 
on  axillary  one-flowered  peduncles,  which  are  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  petioles  :  they  are  of  a  pale  or 
yellowifh  green  colour,  four-cleft,  and  dioecous  or 
polygamous  commonly,  but  not  always.  Stigma  four- 
deft.  Berries  black,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  four- 
celled,  four-feeded u. — Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and 
woods  :  flowering  from  the  end  of  april  to  june,  and 
ripening  its  berries  about  the  end  of  feptember. 

According  to  Pallas,  the  Buckthorn  is  common  in 
the  champaign  and  temperate  parts  of  Ruflia  and 
Southern  Siberia,  but  fcarcely  beyond  the  Irtis.  The 
trunk  is  often  thicker  than  a  man’s  arm,  and  the  wood 
very  hard,  of  a  reddifh  colour.  The  flowers  are  for 
the  moft  part  hermaphrodite,  and  cluftered;  in  the 
gardens  fewer  and  nearly  folitary. 

The  juice  of  the  unripe  berries  has  the  colour  of 
faffron,  and  is  ufed  for  ftaining  maps  or  paper :  thefe 
are  fold  under  the  name  of  French  berries.  The 
juice  of  the  ripe  berries,  mixed  with  alum,  is  the 
iap-green  of  the  painters  ;  but  if  the  berries  be  ga¬ 
thered  late  in  the  autumn,  the  juice  is  purple.  The 
bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye x.  The  inner 
bark,  like  that  of  Elder,  is  laid  to  be  a  ftrong  ca¬ 
thartic,  and  to  excite  vomiting.  The  berries  operate 
brilkly  by  ftool,  but  occafion  thirft,  and  drynels  of 
the  mouth  and  throat,  accompanied  frequently  with 
fevere  griping  of  the  bowels,  unlefs  fome  diluting 
liquor  be  plentifully  taken  with  them.  The  juice 
made  into  a  fyrup  is  the  officinal  preparation.  About 
an  ounce  is  a  moderate  dofe  ;  and  it  was  formerly  much 
employed  as  a  hydragogue,  from  this  quantity  to  two 
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ounces  :  but  it  is  now  falling  into  difufe,  and  is  rarely 
preferibed  except  in  conjunction  with  other  medicines  of 
this  clafs.  It  is  faid  that  the  fiefh  of  birds  which  feed 
upon  thefe  berries  is  purgative  y. 

1.  This  is  a  procumbent  (hrub.  The  leaves  are 
villofe  underneath.  The  calyx  goblet-fhaped  and 
toothlels.  Stigmas  two,  reflexed z. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding,  according  to  Gerard, 
in  having  the  fegments  of  the  corolla  the  length  of 
the  tube,  never  longer. 

Scopoli  adds,  that  it  differs  in  the  whole  habit,  its 
place  of  growth,  the  naked  fpiries,  the  leaves  villofe 
underneath,  the  calyx  toothlels  and  goblet-fhaped,  and 
the  berries  having  commonly  one  cell  empty1. 

The  root  fixes  itfelf  fo  firmly  in  the  fiflures  of  the 
rocks,  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  up.  The  ftem  divides 
immediately  into  branches  that  are  very  much  fubdi- 
vided,  and  form  a  very  clofe  head.  Spines  both  ter¬ 
minating  and  lateral,  naked.  Leaves  elliptic,  ferrulate. 
Flowers  abundant,  axillary  and  below  the  leaves.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  yellowifh.  Petals  minute.  Style  undivided  and 
truncate.  Berry  three-celled,  with  one  cell  commonly 
empty b. 

According  to  Villars,  this  fpecies  forms  the  link 
between  R.  catharticus  and  faxatilis  ;  being  lower  and 
more  branched  than  the  former,  and  lefs  tufted  than 
the  latter.]  . 

Mr.  Miller  delcribes  it  as  an  humble  fhrub,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark. 
Leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  near  the  bafe  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
yellowifh  green  and  thin  confiftence.  The  flowers 
come  out  upon  fmall  fpurs  on  the  fide  of  the  branches, 
each  Handing  upon  a  feparate  fhort  footftalk ;  they  are 
of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous  colour,  having  a  fhort  iwell- 
ing  tube,  and  being  cut  into  five  acute  lpreading  feg- 
ments.  They  appear  in  june,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  berries  here. 

Monf.  Duhamel  fays,  that  this  fruit  gathered  green 
is  the  Grain  d’ Avignon,  ufed  in  dyeing  yellow  ;  but  I 
have  been  affured  by  a  gentleman  of  fit  ill,  who  refided 
long  in  the  South  of  France,  that  the  Avignon  berries 
were  the  fruit  of  the  narrow-leaved  Alaternus.  I 
therefore  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  berries  of  this 
Alaternus  before  they  were  full  ripe,  and  carried  them 
to  two  eminent  dealers  in  this  commodity,  who  both 
affured  me,  after  making  trial  of  them,  that  they  were 
Avignon  berries,  and  that  if  I  had  a  large  quantity, 
they  would  purchafe  them  all.  Since  then  this  Ala¬ 
ternus  is  one  of  the  moft  common  fhrubs  in  the  South 
of  France,  whence  the  Avignon-berries  are  brought, 
we  may  fuppole  that  Monl.  Duhamel  has  been  ill- 
informed.  See  n.  7. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland4. 

3.  A  fhrub  of  about  three  feet  high,  very  much 
branched,  the  branches  fpreading  and  terminated  by  a 
fpine  :  the  bark  of  a  brown  afh-colour  and  fmooth. 
The  leaves  are  fublinear,  obtufe,  narrower  at  the  bafe, 
very  fmooth,  feffile,  fafciculated ;  the  fafcicles  alter¬ 
nately  fcattered  :  feveral  tranfparent  pores  are  diflemi- 
nated  throughout  the  whole  furface.  The  flowers  arife 
folitary  from  the  fafcicles  of  leaves,  and  are  two  or 
three,  fupported  on  capillary  footftalks  fhorter  than 
the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  yellow,  urceolated,  femi- 
quadrifid,  fometimes  trifid,  and  very  rarely  quinquefid, 
with  broad  fharp  fegments,  from  the  diviflons  of  which 
proceed  fmall  lacinias  or  feales,  which  are  fetaceous,  of 
a  red  colour,  and  guard  the  ftamens.  There  is  no 
corolla,  unlefs  you  call  the  calyx  fuch.  The  filaments, 
of  the  ftamens  are  equal  in  number  to  the  feales,  and 
are  capillary,  upright-recurvate,  and  fituated  within  the 
calyx  near  the  germ  :  anthers  globofe.  Germ  globofe, 
reddifh  ;  ftyles  two,  fometimes  three,  a  little  recurved  : 
ftigmas  thickened  and  red.  Capfule  top-fhaped,  black, 
bifulcate,  fometimes  three-cornered,  and  opening  with 
a  two-fold  or  three-fold  divifion.  Seeds  two  or  three, 
fubtriquetrous,  pale. 


u  Smith  brit.  and  Lyons  M.S.  in  Relh.  cant. 
*  Withering. 


*■  Woodville.  z  Linn.  mant. 
b  Scop,  earn. 
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ft  is  a  native  of  calcareous  mountains  in  fome  parts 
of  Spain,,  where  it  grows  plentifully. 

Cavanilles  obferves  that  in  Pallas’s  figure  of  this 
fpecies,  the  leaves  are  reprefented  ferrated,  and  the 
fruit  globular,  which  he  attributes  to  the  fault  of  the 
engraver  fince  it  is  not  the  cafe  in  fuch  plants  as  he 
has  examined11. 

4.  This  is  a  fhrub,  the  height  of  a  man,  upright 
but  twifted,  ft  iff  with  few  abrupt  irregular  fpreading 
branches ;  fometimes  unarmed,  with  fhort  branches, 
lometimes  more  branched  with  thorns  at  the  end  of 
both  branches  and  branchlets.  Trunk  among  the 
rocks  often  twifted,  covered  with  a  thin  brown  ftrigofe 
bark.  Wood  very  hard,  rigid,  of  an  orange  red  co¬ 
lour,  but  frequently  of  a  deeper  red.  Branches  ftraight, 
rigid,  alternate,  with  an  afii-coloured  brown  bark, 
fometimes  dichotomous,  with  thorns  even  from  the 
divifions.  Branchlets  leafy,  unarmed,  very  fhort,  rug¬ 
ged  with  the  fears  of  leaves,  leafy  at  the  end;  Leaves 
very  long,  attenuated  into  a  fort  of  petiole,  fmoothifh, 
with  very  fine  diftant  ferratUres  ;  in  the  more  branch¬ 
ing  fhrub,  which  has  the  leaves  narrower,  fcarcely  vi- 
fible.  Peduncles  frequent  in  bundles  among  th«*  leaves. 
Male  flowers  both  on  a  diftin6t  fhrub,  and  with  the 
females,  fmall,  four-cleft,  with  the  fegments  fharp  and 
yellowifh.  Female  flowers  never  on  the  male  fhrub, 
fimilar,  greenifh  ;  with  a  fuperior  germ,  three  ftyles 
longer  than  the  calyx,  filiform,  and  a  fubcapitate 
ftigma.  Berry  the  fize  of  a  pea,  globular-triconvex, 
lharply  umbilicate.  Seeds  three,  large,  ovate-oblong, 
three-fided  convex. 

1  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  variety  of  that  next  to  be  de- 
feribed,  owing  to  climate  and  placej  but  it  differs 
much  in  habit. 

N  ative  of  Siberia,  by  the  Selenga  and  collateral 
rivers  of  Mongolia,  and  in  the  open  pine  woods,  in 
warm  fituadons.  The  Mongols  ufe  the  wood  to  make 
their  images,  on  account  of  its  hardnefs  and  colour. 
The  berries  yield  a  deep  yellow  dye. 

(3.  This  is  a  fmall  bufhy  tree,  very  much  branched, 
fcarcely  ever  attaining  a  fathom  in  height ;  the  bark 
brown  and  even,  on  the  branches  of  a  yeilowifh-tef- 
taceous  colour  and  fhining :  the  branches  ftiffer,  more 
long  and  (lender,  and  more  abundant  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  becoming  thorny  at  the  tip,  having  frequent 
bundles  of  leaves  on  them.  Leaves  on  the  annual 
twigs  in  bundles  ;  but  on  the  branches  alternate,  fef- 
file,  lanceolate-linear,  attenuated  efpecially  at  bottom, 
fcarce  apparently  ferrulate,  bluntifh,  rough ilh  with 
very  fine  hairs  along  the  edge  and  underneat, hi  Flowers 
among  the  bundles  of  leaves,  many,  peduncled.  Calyx 
four-cleft,  fmall,  yellow,  with  the  fegments  fharp  and 
bent  back.  Nedtaries  or  petaloid  fcalelets  upright, 
and  fo  fmall  as  hardly  to  be  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 
Stamens  fhorter  by  half  than  the  calycine  fegments, 
and  upright.  Stigma  commonly  bifid,  more  rarely 
trifid,  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Flowers  always  her¬ 
maphrodite,  fometimes  five-cleft  and  five-ftyled.  The 
lmell  of  the  flowers  as  in  thofe  of  Priinus  Padus 
or  Bird  Cherry.  Berry  oblong,  fmall,  black,  two- 
feeded. 

Native  of  Siberia,  about  the  river  Terec,  &c. 
The  wood  is  white  on  the  outfide,  but  within  of  a 
ruffe t  colour  with  teftaceous  bands,  the  hardnefs  of  a 
bone  e. 

$•  This  is  an  upright  fhrub,  with  branches  becom¬ 
ing  thorny  at  the  end.  Leaves  ftiffifh,  perennial,  lan¬ 
ceolate  or  ovate,  blunt,  even,  petioled,  paler  and 
netted  underneath,  having  frequently  a  very  fhort  point 
at  the  end.  Flowers  axillary,  each  on  a  pedicel  fhorter 
than  the  leaf.  Bferry  juicelefs,  with  a  groove  on  each 
fide,  fubbilobed,  two-valved,  two-celled,  with  one 
feed  in  each  cell.  Seed  oblong,  convex,  fubtriquetrous. 
There  are  two  varieties  •>  one  with  fmaller  leaves,  ovate 
or  ovate-oblong,  like  thofe  of  Box,  tire  other  with 
linear-lanceolate  leaves  f. 

According  to  Linneus  it  is  lefs  than  R.  catharticus, 
which  it  otherwife  refembles.  Leaves  at  the  buds 
two  or  three,  like  thofe  of  the  Olive  but  fmaller,  even, 

4  Cavanilles.  c  Pallas. 
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of  a  firm  fubftance,  quite  entire,  edged  as  it  wer£ 
with  veins,  on  fhort  petioles,  bluntifh,  netted.  Fruits 
folitary,  refembling  thofe  of  the  firfc  fpecies. 

Native  of  Spain  and  Barbary. — Introduced  in  1776, 
by  Cafimir  Gomez  Ortega,  M.D. 

6.  Native  of  the  ifiand  of  1  eneriffe,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon,  and  introduced  in 
1788  g. 

7.  This  fpecies  bears  fo  much  rcfemblance  to  the 
firft,  that  it  might  be  almoft  confidered  as  a  variety, 
were  not  all  the  flowers  hermaphrodite,  and  fome 
trifid,  others  quadrifid,  in  equal  numbers,  with  fta¬ 
mens  correfponding  to  thefe  divifions.  The  leaves 
are  narrower  and  much  fmaller,  attenuated  to  both 
ends,  and  of  an  oval  form.  The  principal  branches 
are  procumbent.  The  fpines  are  more  frequent.  The 
berry  is  roundifh,  black,  and  contains  three  whitifh 
feeds,  each  inclofed  in  a  dry  whitifh  membrane,  fepa- 
rating  into  two  parts  with  elaftic  force  \ 

According  to  Villars,  it  is  a  very  low  fhrub,  much 
branched,  forming  an  impregnable  bufh,  by  prefent- 
ing  its  thorns  every  way.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  his  R.  longifolia  grows  to  a 
larger  fize  than  his  fecond,  which  is  the  R.  infediorius, 
but  not  io  high  as  the  firft,  or  R.  catharticus .  The 
branches  are  ftronger,  and  armed  with  a  few  Ions: 
fpines  ;  the  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  wild  Plum,  but 
a  little  longer  and  narrower  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall,  of 
a  yellowifh  colour,  and  produced  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches :  they  appear  in  june,  but  are  not  fucceeded 
by  berries  in  this  country. 

[Haller,  from  Duhamel,  confiders  thefe  berries  as 
the  Graines  d’ Avignon,  which  are  preferred  to  thofe  of 
the  common  fort  in  dyeing.  The  Maroquin  or  Mo¬ 
rocco  leather  is  dyed  yellow  with  them. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  the  Doftors  Pit¬ 
cairn  and  Fothergill 1 :  by  which  I  fuppofe  that  the 
author  of  the  Kew  catalogue  did  not  allow  the  longi¬ 
folia  of  his  mafter  to  be  the  R.Jaxatilis  of  Linneus. 

8.  This  is  a  fhrub  or  fmall  tree,  creeping  by  run¬ 
ners.  Branches  round,  ftriated,  alternate,  remote,  di¬ 
varicating  at  an  acute  angle.  Leaves  alternate,  pe¬ 
tioled,  bluntifh,  very  finely  and  acutely  ferrate,  even, 
alternately  veined,  at  the  bafe  of  the  branchlet  often 
oppofite.  Spikes  terminating  Ample  or  alternate,  in 
a  naked  panicle.  Flowers  interruptedly  glomerate, 
fefiile,  duffered,  minute.  Corolla  five-cleft.  Sta¬ 
mens  five,  within  the  petaloid  feale.  Style  fhort. 
Stigma  triple k. 

According  to  Ofbeck,  this  fhrub  grows  a  fathom  in 
height,  with  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  common  Tea  s 
the  flowers  are  very  fmall,  and  reft  on  the  top  of  the 
boughs,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into  fmaller  branches. 
The  poor  in  China,  where  it  is  a  native,  make  ufe 
of  the  leaves  inftead  of  the  true  tea.  They  call 
it  Tia. 

9.  This  tree  rifes  generally  to  a  very  confiderable 
height :  the  trunk  is  often  above  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  thick  fcaly  bark. 
The  wood  is  hard,  of  a  dark  Colour  and  dole  grain': 
it  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  beft  timber-woods  in 
the  ifiand  of  Jamaica,  where  it  grows  naturally  in 
many  parts  '. 

10.  Branches  round,  fcattered,  fmooth,  with  an  afii- 
coloured  bark.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  an  inch  and 
more  in  length,  very  finely  nerved  and  veined,  quite 
fmooth  on  both  hides,  blunt.  Umbels  axillary  on  very 
fhort  peduncles.  Pedicels  fmooth,  a  little  longer  than 
the  common  peduncle* 

Native  of  the  ifiand  of  Santa  Cruz,  whence  it  was 
fent  by  v.  Rohr  and  Weft. 

11.  Branches  round,  fcattered,  fmooth,  with  an  afh- 
coloured  bark.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  quite  fmooth,  paler  and  yellowifh  at 
the  edge,  efpecially  the  younger  ones,  blunt,  above 
fcarcely  veined,  beneath  paler,  veinlefs  and  nervelefs. 
Peduncles  two  or  three  together,  very  fhort,  fmooth, 
one-flowered.  Flowers  fmooth.  Germ  oblong,  fmooth. 

s  Hort.  kew.  h  Jacqu.  vind.  ‘  Hort*  kew. 
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Style  one,  with  a  bifid  ftigma. — Weft  lent  it  from  the 
fame  ifland”. 

11.  This  was  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thun  berg". 

13.  Branches  flender,  tomentofe  above,  hoary. 
Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length, 
gradually  lefs  and  lefs  upwards,  on  the  upper  furface 
fmooth  and  fomewhat  wrinkled,  mucronate.  Petioles 
very  fhort,  tomentofe.  Flowers  fhbfolitary,  fcarcely 
.peduncled,  ^fir-coloured,  fubtrigynous. — Suppofed  to 
be  a  native  of  New  Zealand  °. 

14.  This  is  the  pamilus  of  Cavanilles,  but  it  is  very 
different  from  the  -pumilus  (n.  20.)  of  Jacquin  and 
Linneus’s  mantiiTa,  both  in  flower  and  fruit ;  the  leaves 
alfo  are  fmaller,  fubcrenate,  and  on  very  flrort  pe¬ 
tioles  p. 

Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Valentia. 

This  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  growing  in  calcareous  rocky 
places,  and  is  never  upright,  but  always  repent  as  it 
were  or  fpread  upon  the  bare  rock  ;  it  is  very  branchy 
and  the  branches  are  tortulous.  The  twigs  are  limber, 
and  the  wood  hard  and  whitifh  :  the  bark  of  a  red- 
difh  brown,  fmooth,  but  tuberculated  here  and  there 
with  knots  and  fiffures.  The  leaves  on  the  young 
branches  are  fcattered  and  approximated,  Handing  on 
very  fhort  footftalks,  and  are  ovate,  fcarcely  ferrated, 
with  diftant  ferratures,  and  lometimes  without  any  : 
they  are  of  a  glofiy  or  bright  green  above,  and  paler 
beneath:  the  ftipules  are  fhort  and  deciduous.  The 
flowers  are  axillary,  numerous,  feated  on  capillary 
footftalks,  which  at  length  bend,  and  are  furnifhed 
with  a  fmall  reddifh  deciduous  bradte.  The  calyx  is 
of  an  herbaceous  colour  with  a  call  of  yellowifh,  and 
is  funnel- fhaped,  with  a  quadrifid  border,  with  acute 
divifions,  from  which  proceed  fo  many  extremely 
fhort  ftamens,  feated  rather  below.  There  is  no  co¬ 
rolla,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  fo  named.  The  filaments 
are  ihorter  than  the  calyx,  tubulate,  and  whitifh : 
the  anthers  ovate,  yellow,  and  twin.  Germ  ovate, 
in  the  bortoin  of  the  calyx;  ftyles  three:  ftigmas 
thickened.  The  fruit  is  an  ovate  trigonal  capfule, 
and  the  feeds,  which  are  three  in  number,  are  three- 
fidedk 

This  Ihrub  flowers  in  may  in  Spain,  and  perfedts  its 
fruit  in  june,  growing  in  company  with  the^  Rhamnus 
lycioides  and  Alaternus,  Arbutus  Unedo,  &c.  &c. 

*5*  T  his  is  a  fmall  upright  tree,  feven  feet  high, 
branching,  and  in  habit  approaching  near  to  Viburnum 
Lantana.  Leaves  ovate,  very  blunt,  tomentofe  on 
both  Aides,  petioled,  alternate,  four  inches  long.  The 
petals,  when  examined  by  a  magnifier,  appear  ciliate. 
It  has  the  flower  and  fruit  of  the  next  fpecies ;  and 
abounds  in  coppices,  on  the  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Cuba. 

16.  This  alfo  is  an  upright  tree,  with  moft  of  the 
branches  fpreading  out  horizontally.  The  twigs,  pe¬ 
tioles,  peduncles,  lower  furface  of  the  leaves,'  and 
outer  furface  of  the  calyx  are  covered  with  a  flight 
ferruginous  nap.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  acute,  entire, 
the  uppei  lurface  imooth  and  fhining,  alternate,  for 
the  moft  part  diftich.  Racemes  fhort,  corymbed, 
axillary,  feven-flowered  or  thereabouts.  Flowers  with¬ 
out  fcent,  dl  pointing  upwards,  with  greenifh  fcales. 
Calyx  deeply  five-cleft.  Anthers  Handing  out  beyond 
the  fcales.  Style  Angle,  ending  in  a  trifid  ftigma 
Capfule  roundifh,  three-grooved,  three-celled,  three - 
valved;  the  valves  opening  two  ways  at  the  top. 
Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  flatted  a  little,  emarginate, 
black  and  very  fhining.  In  high  mountain  woods  it 
attains  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  whilft  in  coppices 
on  the  coaft  it  is  rarely  feven  feet  high,  with  leaves 
four  inches  long :  whereas  in  the  former  they  are  half 
a  foot  in  length.  The  nap  in  Cuba  is  filvery,  in  the 
other  lflands  always  ferruginous.  In  the  ifland  of 
Martmico  the  French  know  it  by  the  name  of  Bois 
couleuvre  or  Snake-wood;  whence  the  trivial  name. 

.  Natlve  of  foveral  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where 
it  flowers  injanuary,  june  and  november1':  probably 
t  re  greateft  part  of  the  year.  Here  it  flowers  in  june  ; 
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and  Was  introduced  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  in  the 
year  1726,  by  Mr.  Mark  Catefby  ‘. 

The  petals  are  lanceolate  from  the  finufes  of  the 
calyx:  the  ftamens  within  the  petals :  a  tranfverfe 
nectariferous  callus  within  the  bafe  of  the  ftamens : 
the  ftyle  three- Aided  *.] 

Miller  defcribes  his  Ceanothus  /irborefcens  as  rifling 
with  a  fhrubby  ftaik  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high, 
fending  out  foveral  horizontal  branches ;  the  leaves 
ovate  and  veined ;  the  flowers  axillary,  on  very  flrort 
peduncles,  of  a  white  herbaceous  colour,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  by  dry  capfules,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Ceanothus 
americanus . 

[17.  Stem  fhrubby,  twining,  rufefcent,  even.  Leaves 
alternate,  quite  entire,  repand,  even  ;  on  roundifh,  ru¬ 
fous,  inarticulate  petioles u. 

Native  of  Carolina.  Cultivated  in  1714,  by  the 
Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  x. 

18.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  refembling  R.  calharticus 
very  much,  but  taller,  bulky,  with  thicker  branches, 
lefs  fpreading,  and  never  having  any  thorns.  Trunk 
often  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  arm ;  the  wood  pale 
red,  of  a  brighter  colour  than  in  the  common  Buck¬ 
thorn.  Branches  ftraight,  teftaceous-hoary,  even  :  the 
twigs  moftly  oppofite,  leafy  at  the  end.  Leaves  larger, 
more  oblong,  fubacuminate,  more  fnarply  ferrate  than 
in  R.  catharticus ,  and  veined  in  a  different  manner; 
always  fmooth,  and  on  longer  petioles.  Flowers 
greenifh-yellow,  not  larger  than  in  R.  cathartics  :  the 
leaflets  acute  and  deciduous.  Stigma  twin.  Berries 
among  the  leaves  on  peduncles  equal  to  the  petioles  ; 
they  are  .the  fize  of  a  large  pea,  frequently  twin,  and 
commonly  two-feecled ;  the  rudiment  of  the  third  feed 
being  abortive. —  Gmelin  in  Ammann  has  erroneoufly 
defcribed  the  fruit  as  red,  and  the  flowers  as  white.  In 
the  Flora  Sibirica  he  has  fet  it  down  as  a  variety  of 
R.  catharticus ,  although  it  differs  from  it  as  much' 
nearly  as  R.Jaxatilis ,  which  indeed  it  refembles  more 
in  the  nervature  and  circumfcription  of  the  leaves. 

Native  of  Dauria,  by  the  river  Argun,  where  it  is 
plentiful ;  but  neither  this  nor  the  common  Buckthorn 
occur  in  other  parts  of  Siberia  y. 

19.  This  forms  a  fhrub  of  foveral  fee t  in  height. 
The  rounded  leaves,  manifeftly  crenate  all  about,  dif- 
tinguifb  it  eafily  from  R.  Frangula  z,  (n.  21.)  Thefe 
leaves  are  net  doubly-'crenate :  in  the  younger  ones, 
the  margin,  being  plaited  by  prominent  veins,  has  the 
appearance  of  doubled  notches". 

The  calyx  and  ftigma  are  four-cleft,  as  in  Rh.  ca¬ 
tharticus  b. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
the  South  of  France,  and  Piedmont. 

2cx  This  differs  from  the  next  fpecies  by  its  Hems 
adhering  to  the  rocks,  and  by  its  ferrate  leaves ;  from 
the  preceding  by  its  hermaphrodite  flowers'.  The 
leaves  are  fcarcely  villofe  underneath.  The  berries  are 
three-feeded.  It  roots  itfolf  in  the  fiffures  of  the  rocks,  ■ 
and  covers  them  like  Ivy d.  Hence  Scopoli’s  trivial 
name  o frupeftris.  _  He  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  fcarcely 
an  inch  in  length,  with  the  edges  whitifh,  fomewhat 
cartilaginous,  and  obfcurely  notched  ;  having  a  ferru¬ 
ginous  nap  on  the  nerves  underneath.  The  flowers 
are  four  or  five-cleft,  with  the  calycine  fegments  fome¬ 
what  toothletted.  Petals  and  ftamens  white. 

Native  of  Germany,  Carniola,  Dauphine,  Monte 
Baldo,  Spain.] 

21.  I  he  black  berry-bearing  Alder  rifes  with  a 
woody  ft  cm  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  irregular  branches,  covered  with  a  dark 
baik.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  about  two  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  broad,  having  foveral  tranfverfe  nerves 
from  the  midrib  to  the  fides.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  former  year’s  fnoots, 
and  alfo  upon  the  firft  and  fecond  joints  of  the  lame 
year  s  Ihoot,^  each  upon  a  Ihort  foparate  pedicel ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  round  berries,  which  turn  red,  but  are  black 
when  ripe.  1  he  flowers  appear  in  june,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  ripen  in  foptember. 
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[In  its  wild  date,  it  is  feldom  much  more  than  four 
feet  high,  with  numerous  forked  branches.  Leaves  on 
the  young  branches  only,  oppofite,  petioled,  obovate 
or.  elliptic-lanceolate,  pointed,  quite  entire,  fmooth, 
veined,  of  a  bright  pleafant  green.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  two  or  three  together,  one-flowered.  Calyx  cup- 

fhaped,  with  five  reflexedfegments,  between  which  ftand 

the  little  petals,  and  oppofite  to  them  the  very  minute 
lira  me  ns,  with  dark-purple  anthers.  Germ  fuperior, 
With  a  very  fhbrt  ftyle,  and  a  bifid  ftigma.  Perry 
dark-purple,  with  two  hemifpherical  feeds0. 

Mr.  Relhan  remarks  that  it  has  deciduous  brakes ; 
that  the  calyx  has  brown,  remote  binate  and  folitary 
villofe  hairs ;  that  the  ftyle  is  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
with  an  emarglnate  ftigma  ;  and  that'the  berry  has  two,' 
or  fometimes,  but  rarely,  three  feeds. 

According  to  Scopoh,  the  berry  is  three-celled,  and 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  Juniper;  one  feed  in  each  cell, 
ovate,  yellow,  compreffed  ;  and  one  of  the  three  fome¬ 
times  lefs  or  even  entirely  abortive. 

Gammer  defcribes  the  berry  as  globular,  fmooth, 
daik-colouied^  fucciilcnt^  two-celled,  or-  lometirnes, 
but  feldom  three-celled,  with  a  very  thin  partition 
which  almoft  difappears  when  the  berry  is  ripe.  Seeds 
folitaiy,  ovate-rounded,  plano-convex,  or  very  obtufely 
angular  on  the  inner  fide,  produced  at  the  bafe  Into  a 
cartilaginous  and  very  turgid  umbilicus,  fmooth  and 
rufement.  This  ftruflture  of  the  umbilicus  occurs 
fcarcely  any  where  except  in  Phylica. 

Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  woods,  thickets 
and  sedges ;  alfo  in  Siberia :  flowering  with  us  early 
in  may,  and  fometimes  in  april. 

,  rrom  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  inner  bark, 
boiled  in  fmall  beer,  is  a  fliarp  purge.  In  dropfies  or 
conftipation  of  the  bowels  in  cattle,  it  is  a  very  cer¬ 
tain  purgative.  The  berries  are  alfo  purgative,  like 
thofe  of  common  Buckthorn.  Thefe,  gathered  be¬ 
fore  they  are  ripe,  dye  wool  green  and  yellow— when 
ripe,  blue-gray,  blue  and  green.  The  bark  dyes 
yellow,  and  with  preparations  of  iron,  black.  The 
flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees.  Goats  devour 
t|ie  leaves  voracioufiy ;  and  fiheep  will  eat  them. 
Ch  mi  coal  prepared  from  the  wood  is  preferred  by  the 
makers  of  gunpowder f.  J 

The  berries  of  this  fpecies,  and  alfo  of  the  Cornel 
are  laid  to  be  brought  to  market  for  thofe  of  Buck¬ 
thorn.  They  are  eafily  diflinguilhed  ;  the  true  Buck¬ 
thorn  having  four  feeds,  this  two ;  and  the  Cornus  one 
nut  inciofing  two  kernels g.  ] 

13.  This  has  larger  and  rougher  leaves.  It  mows 
naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  Europe 
rerhaps  R.  alpinus.  r 

y.  Is  of  humble  growth,  feldom  rifling  above  two 
feet  high.  It  grows  on  the  Pyrenees.  [Perhaps  R 
pumilus  is  here  intended.  t 

22.  This  refembles  R.  Frangula  very  much,  but  is 
aigei.  i  he  calyxes  are  villofe,  whereas  in  that  thev 
are  fmooth*  The  petaloid  fcalelets  are  fefliie  ;  in  that 
they  have  fhort  claws'1. 

Native  of  the  Azores :  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 

Brancis  Maflbn,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1778  It 

flowers  in  july.  1 


2.3.  Native  of  Madeira  and  the  Canary  iflanc 
v  ound  by  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1785 

24  I  his  is  a  fhrub,  becoming  in  a  manner  a  tr< 
Branches  round,  alternate,  rod-like,  often  reclining 
^reading,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark.  Leav 
alternate,  blunt,  nerved  and  veined  :  nerves  appro 
mating:  petioles  round,  filiform,  longiih,  fmooth  P 
duncles  fhorter  than  the  petioles,  round,  fmooth,  man 
flowered  :  flowers  pedicelled  difpofed  in  a  little  umb« 
wnitiih- green.  There  are  a  few  minute  fcales  at  t] 

bale  of  the  umbels.  Calyx  cut  round  at  the  ball 
border  five-cleft,  deciduous  ;  fegments  ovate,  fprea. 
lnp’,  Icbm  or  fcalelets  inferted  between  the  feo-men 
o l  t[}e  CpJyx>  ui inure,  vaulted.  Filaments  the^leng 
or  the  petals,  and  concealed  under  them.  G& 
roundifh,  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  or  on 
receptac.e.  Style  three-parted  to  the  bafe. 
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blunt.  Fruit  placed  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  fubtri- 
coccous,  three-celled,  covered  with  a  juicelefs  fkim 
a,ntrw  lCn  burfts,  divifible  into  three  parts,  like 
tno  e  of  a  capfule,  opening  within  and  at  the  top } 
with  membranaceous  partitions.  Seeds  folitary,  ob¬ 
long,  flatted  a  little,  fmooth,  black.  The  fruit,  when 
ripe,  and  without  the  fkin,  being  cut  tranfverfely 
above  the  middle,  appears  to  be  tricapfular  and  fex- 
valvular. 

It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  R.  colubrinus ,  but  that 
has  the  branchlets,  petioles  and  peduncles  ferruginous- 
tomentofe  ;  the  flyle  three-fided,  trifid  only  at  the 
top  k. 

On  account  of  the  juicelefs  fruit,  and  the  vaulted 
petals,  L’Heritier  refers  this  fpecies  to  the  genus 
Ceanothus :  but  at  the  fame  time  he  thinks  that  all 
the  Ceanothi  might  better  be  removed  into  this  genus. 
On  the  contrary  Swartz  will  not  by  any  means  con- 
lent  to  this  plant  being  confidered  as  a  Ceanothus ;  its 
whole  habit  being  that  of  Rhamnus ,  and  the  fruit  of 
feveral  other  fpecies  in  this  genus  being  of  the  fame 
ftru&ure  with  this. 

Browne  calls  it  fhrubby  Rhamnus  with  bilocular 
berries :  but  in  the  figure,  the  fruit  leems  to  be  tri- 
coccous. 

Native  of  the  iflands  of  Jamaica,  and  St.  Bartho-' 
lomew.  Cultivated  in  1758,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
in  augufh 

25.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Cultivated  before  1779, 
by  Robert  Edward  Lord  Petre  *. 

26.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  ten  feet  high,  weak,  dim¬ 
ing  by  tendrils.  Leaves  alternate,  on  very  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles,  blunt  with  a  minute  point,  quite  entire,  fmooth 
above,  fomewhat  hairy  underneath,  an  inch  in  length. 
Tendrils  from  the  upper  axils,  folitary,  Ample.  Sti¬ 
pules  at  the  bafe  of  the  branchlets,  awl-fhaped,  ca¬ 
ducous,  three  lines  in  length.  Flowers  umbelled, 
axillary.  Calyx  one-leafed,  herbaceous,  (lightly  pu- 
befcent  on  the  outfide.  Tube  turbinate,  two  lines  in 
diameter.  Border  five-parted  ;  fegments  from  a  broad 
bafe  ovate,  acute,  fpreading  very  much,  a  line  in 
length.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
receptacle  between  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  whitifh, 
boat-ill  aped,  convolute  at  the  Aides,  inciofing  the  fta- 
mens,.  diverging,  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Filaments 
five,  inferted  within  the  bafe  of  the  petals,  filiform. 
Anthers  roundifh,  fmall.  Germ  immerfed  in  a  fnow- 
white  receptacle,  filling  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Style 
three-fided,  green,  fhort.  Stigma  trifid. 

Native  of  Africa,  where  it  was  found  by  James 
Bruce,  Efq.  It  was  introduced  in  177 5,  and  flowers 
in  november”. 

27.  In  appearance  this  approaches  to  R.  alpinus  ; 
but  the  leaves  are  more  loofely  nerved,  more  netted, 
and  only  fmooth  but  not  fhining  as  in  that0.  Monf. 

L  Heritier  fets  it  down  as  a  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  in  the  Kew  catalogue  no  place  of  growth  is 
affigned  to  it.  There  it  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced 
in  1778,  by  MefT.  Lee  and  Kennedy;  and  to  flower 
in  may. 

28.  Trunk  ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  a  fmooth 
bark.  Branches  fubdivided,  fpreading.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  acuminate,  unequally  ferrate,  nerved,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  very  finely  veined.  Petioles  roundifh, 
fmooth.  Peduncles  axillary,  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles,  fhort,  upright,  many-flowered  ;  flowers  pedi¬ 
celled,  fmall,  green,  or  yellowifh.  Stipules  fmall, 
acuminate,  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncles.  Calyx  ovate 
and  cut  round  at  the  bafe,  permanent,  five-cleft :  feg¬ 
ments  acute,  fpreading,  thickifh,  deciduous.  Petals 
very  minute,  placed  between  the  divifions  of  the  calyx 
on  very  fhort  pedicels,  concave.  Filaments  five, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh,  three-cor¬ 
nered,  coveied  at  the  bacix  by  the  petals.  Germ 
roundifh,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Style  fhorter 
than  the  Hansens,  tnfid.  Stigmas  blunt,  contiguous. 
Ben-y  fpherical,  fometimes  three-grooved  at  the  top, 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pepper-corn,  placed  on  the  calyx, 
pellucid,  pale  green,  containing  from  one  to  three 
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oblong  three-cornered  feeds. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  more  temperate  parts,  in  mountain  coppices ; 
flowering  in  auguft,  and  ripening  the  berries  in  Oc¬ 
tober 

ag.  Monf.  L’Heritier  informs  Its,  that  he  obtained 
this  fpuriolis  plant  above  ten  years  fince,  (about  1778) 
from  the  feeds  of  R.  alpinus  ;  that  he  obferved  the 
mother,  what  was  abfolutely  female,  and  feparated 
from  any  males,  every  year ;  that  R.  Alaternus  was 
certainly  the  father ;  and  that  feeds  fown  abundantly 
in  fbme  provinces  of  France  conftantly  produced  this 
fpurious  plant,  without  ever  varying.  It  has  fome- 
thing  from  both  parents ;  as  the  herb  of  the  mother ; 
the  leaves  between  both,  but  in  fubftance  approaching 
more  to  Altiternus ,  and  almoft  perennial ;  and  the 
androgynous  flowers  of  the  father,  not  dioecous,  as  in 
the  mother. 

30.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  very  even,  fmooth, 
fhining,  branched,  eight  feet  long,  procumbent ;  with 
many,’  fcatte'red,  folitary,  ftraight,  fhort  prickles. 
Leaves  notched  a  little,  flat,  fmall,  fmooth,  alternate, 
Freaked  with  many  oblique  parallel  lines.  Flowers 
white,  minute,  on  many-flowered  fubterminating  pe¬ 
duncles.  Calyx  five-toothed  very  fmall.  Corolla  in¬ 
ferior  :  petals  ten,  lanceolate,  equal,  upright ;  the  five 
inner  ones  embracing  the  ftamens.  Filaments  five, 
awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  corolla;  with  nodding 
anthers.  Germ  ovate,  rugged.  Style  filiform,  equal 
to  the  ftamens.  Stigma  thickifh,  concave.  Fruit  (a 
Drupe)  fmall,  oblong-ovate,  rugged,  red ;  containing 
an  oblong,  two-grooved,  two-celled  nutp. — Loureiro 
would  give  the  fpecific  difference  thus:  prickles  foli¬ 
tary,  ftraight;  leaves  ovate,  obliquely  marked  with 
lines ;  peduncles  many-flowered. 

Burman  has  given  a  figure  of  it  from  Herman’s 
fpecimen ;  which  has  (lender,  flexile,  fubhirfute 
branches,  putting  forth  fmaller  branchlets  alternately ; 
thefe  latter  are  Ample,  and  have  leaves  on  each  fide, 
which  are  alternate,  fmooth,  ovate,  half  an  inch  long, 
quite  entire,  having  oppofite  veins,  and  on  petioles  a 
line  in  length  :  at  the  bafe  of  each  leaf  is  a  rigid 
prickly  fcale.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  bay-co¬ 
loured,  four-petalled,  on  peduncles  no  longer  than  the 
petioles.  Berry  black,  three  lines  in  diameter. 

Offieck  fays,  that  it  often  grows  to  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fmall  and  beautiful 
leaves,  of  a  yellow-green  colour  beneath,  with  red 
veins.  The  anthers  are  black.  When  he  firft  faw  it 
in  China,  he  fuppofed  that  it  had  efcaped  the  notice  of 
preceding  botanifts. — Native  of  China,  Cochin  china 
and  Ceylon. 

3  1 .  The  Alaternus  is  a  fhrub  with  alternate,  fhining, 
evergreen  leaves,  ovate,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  lanceolate, 
often  glandular  at  the  bafe,  having  remote  ferratures 
about  the  edge.  Flowers  fmall,  numerous,  axillary, 
in  ihort  blunt  racemes.  There  is  a  very  fmall  bradte  at 
the  bafe  of  each  pedicel.  F’lowers  male  and  female  or 
imperfect  hermaphrodites,  on  the  fame  or  different 
individuals.  The  calyx  in  both  forts  five-cleft,  with 
the  fegments  ovate,  fpreading,  often  bent  down,  yel¬ 
low  or  brownilh.  Corolla  none.  In  the  male  flowers, 
five  upright  ftamens,  alternate  with  the  fegments  of 
the  calyx:  in  the  others,  the  rudiments  of  five  fta¬ 
mens  ;  the  ftyle  three-parted ;  the  berry  fmall,  round, 
from  red  turning  blackifh  when  ripe,  having  two  or 
three  feeds,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other  C 

Willich  obferves  that  the  Alaternus  is  never  per- 
fedftly  dioecous ;  but  that  in  fome  fhrubs  moft  of  the 
flowers  have  perfect  ftamens,  with  a  Angle  imperfeff 
ftyle ;  having  however  a  very  few  flowers  mixed  with 
them,  which  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  have  an  ovate- 
three -cornered  germ,  with  a  femitrifid  ftyle,  twice  the 
length  of  the  ftamens.  In  other  fhrubs,  moft  of  the 
flowers  have  ftamens,  and  a  trifid  or  very  rarely  a 
quadrifid  ftyle,  with  a  very  few  flowers  mixed  with 
them,  having  a  Angle  imperfedt  ftyle. — Thus  impreg¬ 
nation  is  frequently  carried  on  in  plants  fuppofed  to  be 
choecous,  when  one  of  the  fexes  is  prefumed  to  be 
abfent ;  and  on  this  foundation  are  fome  of  the  beft 
objections  to  the  lexual  fyftem  fupported. 

°  Swartz,  p  Loureiro.  **  Desfontain«s. 
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Nadve  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
The  frefh  branches  or  young  fnoots  with  the  leaves 
will  dye  wool  a  fine  yellow.  The  honey- breathing 
bloffoms,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  afford  an  early  and  mar¬ 
vellous  relief  to  the  bees.  They  come  out  in  april. 

This  gentleman  informs  us,  that  he  was  the  firft 
who  brought  the  Alaternus  into  ufe  and  reputation  in 
this  kingdom,  and  that  he  had  propagated  it  frora 
Cornwall  to  Cumberland. 

This  boaft  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s  mud-  be  underftood  of 
his  bringing  this  fhrub  into  general  ufe :  for  Pancinfon, 
in,  1629,  had  faid,  that  we  have  growing  in  our 
country  the  tree  called  Alaternus .  It  was  however 
then  rare  i  for  Parldnfon  adds — tc  the  beauty  and  ver- 
cc  dure  of  the  leaves,  abiding  fo  frefh  all  the  year, 

“  doth  caufe  it  to  be  of  the  greater  refpedt,  and  there - 
<c  fore  findeth  place  in  their  gardens  only,  that  are 
<c  curious  confervers  of  all  nature’s  beauties.”  He 
calls  it  Evergreen  Privet ,  which  name  is  now  loft  in 
the  Latin  one. — Gerarde  fays,  it  is  a  ftranger  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  Johnfon  (in  1633)  does  not  contradict  it. 

Clufius  reports,  that  the  filhermen  in  Portugal  dye 
their  nets  red  with  a  decodtion  of  the  bark ;  and  that 
dyers  there  ufe  fmall  pieces  of  the  wood  to  ftrike  a 
black ifli  blue  colour.] 

Mr.  Miller  makes  four  fpecies  of  Alaternus ,  and 
has  figured  two  in  his  plates.  Thefe  are  the  only  va¬ 
rieties  worth  confldering.  The  firft  (a)  has  a  variety 
with  variegated  leaves,  commonly  called  bloatched 
Phillyrea  by  the  nurfery-men:  and  the  third  ((3)  has 
the  leaves  ftriped  with  white  and  with  yellow,  called 
filver  and  gold -ftriped  Alaternus. 

j3.  has  the  leaves  much  longer  and  narrower,  and 
the  ferratures  on  the  edges  much  deeper :  this  fhoots 
its  branches  more  eredt,  forms  an  handfomer  bufli, 
and  is  equally  hardy. 

The  Phillyrea  is  fometimes  confounded  with  the 
Alaternus,  by  fuch  as  are  not  botanifts ;  but  they  may 
eafily  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  pofition  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  alternate  in  this,  but  placed  oppofite  by  pairs 
in  that. 

The  Alaternus  was  much  more  in  requeft  formerly 
than  it  is  at  prefent;  having  been  planted  againft  walls 
in  court-yards  to  cover  them,  as  alfo  to  form  ever¬ 
green  hedges  in  gardens ;  for  which  purpofe  it  is  very 
improper,  for  the  branches  flioot  very  vigoroufly,  and 
being  pliant  are  frequently  difplaced  by  the  wind ;  in 
winter,  when  much  fnow  falls  in  ftill  weather,  the 
weight  of  it  often  breaks  the  branches ;  thefe  hedges 
alfo  muft  be  clipped  three  times  in  a  feafon  to  keep 
them  in  order,  which  is  both  expenfive,  and  occafions 
a  great  litter  in  a  garden. 

[This  fhrub  is  ftill  fometimes  ufed  in  towns  for  con¬ 
cealing  walls ;  but  chiefly  to  make  a  variety  in  orna¬ 
mental  plantations. 

32.  Stature  of  the  Elm  or  Hornbeam  ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  latter.  Roots 
horizontal,  diffufed.  Trunk  ftraight,  very  much 
branched  and  forming  a  kind  of  bufh,  with  the 
branches  extending  frequently  to  twenty  paces,  and  to 
a  confiderable  height ;  two  fathoms  in  circumference. 
The  wood  white  and  brittle ;  the  bark  brown,  entire, 
covered  with  a  whitifh-gray  fkin.  Branches  and 
branchlets  flender,  fpreading.  Leaves  alternate, 
ftiffifh,  on  very  Ihort  petioles,  fmallifh,  fpreading, 
ovate,  acute,  the  interftices  between  the  notches 
rounded,  dufky  green  above,  paler  and  netted  under¬ 
neath,  in  thickets  rugged,  very  fmooth  in  higher 
fituations.  Fruit  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  axil¬ 
lary,  feflile,  folitary,  naked,  dry,  two-celled,  glo¬ 
bular-acute,  more  gibbous  on  one  fide. 

The  genus  of  this  tree  is  yet  uncertain,  the  flowers 
not  having  been  obferved,  nor  the  fruit  in  a  ripe 
ftate,  by  any  botanift. — Native  of  Siberia".] 

33.  This  tree  rifes  with  a  pliant  fhrubby  ftalk  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many 
weak  flender  branches,  garnifhed  with  oval  leaves 
placed  alternately,  ftanding  upon  foot-ftalks  near  one 
inch  long;  thefe  have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and 
are  of  a  pale  green.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the 
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wings  of  the  ftalk  in  clutters,  almoft  the  length  of  the 
young  branches ;  they  are  of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour, 
and  appear  in  june,  and  are  fucceeded  by  broad, 
roundilb,  buckler-lhaped  feed-veflels,  which  have 
borders  like  the  brims  of  a  hat,  the  foot-ftalks  being 
fattened  to  the  middle ;  thefe  have  three  cells,  each 
containing  one  feed. 

[From  this  fingular  appearance  of  the  fruit,  like  a 
head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on,  the  French  call  it 
Porte  chapeau. 

According  to  Pallas,  it  is  a  bulhy  tree,  of  the  fame 
ttature  with  Primus  JpinoJa ,  very  much  branched  from 
the  bottom.  Branches  round,  fpreading,  tough, 
brown,  alternately,  fubdivided,  with  fingle  or  double 
prickles,  recurved  and  very  fharp,  at  each  divifion 
and  bud.  Leaves  alternate  petioled,  rounded  ovate, 
unequal  at  the  bafe,  three-nerved,  very  obfcurely  fer- 
rulate  or  entire,  fmooth.  Racemes  by  the  fide  of  the 
petioles  axillary,  fhort,  corymbed,  divaricating,  com- 
pofed  of  from  eight  to  thirty  flowers,  one  or  two  only 
of  which  are  fertile.  Calyx  one-leafed,  flat,  five- 
cleft,  with  lanceolate  yellow  fegments.  There  is  a 
nectariferous  crown  between  the  calyx  and  the  germ 
which  is  fubfinuate,  and  five  petaloid  bodies  between 
the  ftamens  and  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Stamens 
five,  bent  back,  with  oblong  anthers.  Germ  de- 
pretted,  with  three  very  fhort  ftyles,  terminated  by 
reflexed  ftigmas.  The  fruit  fprings  from  the  aug¬ 
mented  crown  of  the  germ,  and  is  difcoid,  peltate, 
corticofe  when  ripe  :  it  contains  one  bony  orbicular 
feed,  flat  above  and  conical  beneath. 

Desfontaines  defcribes  it  as  a  very  branching  fhrub ; 
the  branches  twitted  and  reclining.  Prickles  in  pairs, 
one  lhorter  than  the  other  and  recurved.  Leaves 
cordate-ovate,  three-nerved,  ferrate,  fmooth.  Flowers 
yellow,  numerous,  aggregate,  axillary  j  on  fhort  fili¬ 
form  pedicels.  Petals  bagged,  minute,  fpreading  and 
beny  down.  Stamens  incloied  in  the  petals.  Fruit 
a  juicelefs  drupe,  crowned  with  a  membranaceous, 
wide,  waved,  horizontal,  permanent  margin ;  three- 
celled,  with  one  fubovate  comprefled  feed  in  each 
cell. 

Willich  remarks,  that  the  fegments  of  the  calyx, 
fcalelets  or  petals  and  ftamens  are  commonly  five, 
but  that  neverthelefs  fome  flowers  have  only  four ; 
there  are  however  always  three  ftyles. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Cau- 
cafus  and  Barbary.] 

This  is  by  many  perfons  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant, 
from  which  the  crown  of  thorns  which  was  put  upon 
the  head  of  our  Saviour,  was  compofed ;  the  truth  of 
which  is  fupported  by  many  travellers  of  credit,  who 
affirm  that  this  is  one  of  the  moft  common  fhrubs  in 
the  country  of  Jud^a;  and  from  the  pliablenefs  of  its 
branches,  which  may  eafily  be  wrought  into  any  figure, 
it  may  afford  a  probability. 

[Haffelquift  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  rather  another 
Species  (n.  42.) ;  called  therefore  by  Linneus  Rhamnus 
Spina  Chrijii :  but  a  modern  Right  Reverend  Com¬ 
mentator  inclines  to  think  that  the  crown  was  not  of 
thorns,  but  of  the  foft  Acanthus,  or  Bear’ s -foot ;  he 
fhould  have  faid  Bear’ s-breech,  for  the  Bear’s-foot  is 
the  Hellebore.  Imuft  own  that  his  reafoning  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  make  out  his  point. 

34-  The  true  Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi  is  a  very 
branching  fh rub ;  .  the  branches  are  reclining  and  flex- 
uofe.  Prickles  in  pairs  at  the  origin  of  the  leaves, 
one  ftraight,  the  other  fhorter  and  bent  in.  Leaves 
alternate,  fmall,  blunt,  three-nerved,  fmooth,  fome¬ 
nt  rigid,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  folitary 
or  glomerate,  axillary,  each  on  a  fhort  pedicel.  Calyx 
five-parted ; '  fegments  fmall,  ovate,  fpreading,  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  petals  ;  which  are  five  in  number,  mi¬ 
nute,  half-funnel-foim.  Stamens  five,  oppofite  to 
tire  petals.  Styles  two,  fhort,  approximating.  Fruit 
a  fpherical  drupe,  the  fize  of  a  wild  plum,  fweet  and 
harmlefs  j  inclofing  a  fmall,  round”,  bony,  two-celled 

nucleus,  firft  green*  but  when  ripe  tinged  with  faffron 
colour*. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  branchlets  of  this  fhrub 
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are  round  ;  that  one  of  the  prickles  is  horizontal,  the 
other  recurved  as  in  Paliurus  ;  and  that  the  leaves  are 
as  in  Zizyphus,  with  refpedt  to  form,  nerves,  fmooth- 
neis  and  fize*  only  the  edge  is  obfoletely  and  very 
thinly  crenate. 

Fiequent  on  the  banks  of  the  letter  Svrtis  near 
Caffa,  Tozzer,  Kerwan,  &c.  flowering  early  in  the 
fpring,  and  ripening  the  fruit  in  autumn*.  Dr.  Shaw 
found  it  long  before  Monf.  Desfontaines,  in  this 
country,  which  borders  on  that  of  the  Lotophao-j; 
Mr.  Park  difeovered  it  towards  the  Niger  and  Senegal 
rivers ;  and  Mr.  Browne  in  Dar-Foor :  fo  that  we 
have  it  at  the  eaftern  as  well  as  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  African  defert ;  and  it  appears,  that  it  js  dilfe- 
minated  over  the  edge  of  the  great  Defert,  from  the 
coaft  of  Cyrene*  round  by  Tripoly  and  Africa  proper, 
to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal  and  the 
Niger.  Major  Rennell  faw  the  fame  kind  of  fhrub 
and  fruit,  or  what  is  exceedingly  like  it,  in  Bengal, 
where  it  is  called  Byre ;  and  on  the  very  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  in  dry  fituations.  The  people  eat  them  there,, 
as  we  may  floes  or  wild  berries. 

Pliny  defcribes  two  forts  of  Lotus  j  the  one  found 
at  the  Syrtis,  and  among  the  Nalamones,  &c.  which 
is  this ;  the  other  in  Egypt  which  is  Nympb<ea  Lotus. 
The  former,  he  fays,  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  is  the 
fruit  of  a  tree,  in  fize  ordinarily  as  big  as  a  bean,  of  a 
yellow  colour,  fweet  and  pleafant  to  the  tafte.  The 
fruit  was  bruifed,  made  into  a  kind  of  pafte,  and  then 
flored  up  for  food.  A  fort  of  wine  was  alfo  made 
from  it,  refembling  mead;  but  it  would  not  keep 
many  days.  Pliny  adds,  that  armies  in  marching 
through  that  part  of  Africa,  have  fubfifted  on  the 
Lotus.  Perhaps  this  may  refer  to  the  army  of  Balbus, 
which  Pliny  informs  us,  had  penetrated  to  GadamiS 
and  Fezzan. 

Polybius,  who  had  himfelf  feen  the  Lotus,  being 
employed  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  coafts  of  Africa ;  fays,  that  it  is  the  fruit 
of  a  fhrub,  which  is  rough  and  armed  with  prickles, 
and  in  foliage  refembles  the  Rhamnus ;  that  when  ripe 
it  has  the  fize  of  a  round  olive ;  has  a  purple  tinge, 
and  contains  a  hard  ftone ;  that  being  pounded  it  is 
laid  by  for  ufe ;  and  that  its  flavour  approaches  to  that 
of  figs  or  dates :  finally,  that  a  kind  of  wine  is  made 
of  it  by  expreffion,  and  diluted  with  water ;  that  it 
affords  a  good  beverage,  but  will  not  keep  more  than 
ten  days. 

Of  modern  travellers,  Dr.  Shaw  fays  that  the  fruit 
is  common  in  the  delerts,  and  other  parts  of  Barbary; 
is  ftill  in  great  repute,  and  fold  in  the  markets  all  over 
the  fouthern  dittridts  of  thofe  kingdoms.  Monf.  Des¬ 
fontaines  relates,  that  it  is  fpread  over  the  fouthern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Defert,  and  in  the  environs  of  the  Letter  Syrtis ; 
that  the  fruit  is  fold  in  the  markets,  their  cattle  fed 
with  it,  and  a  liquor  drawn  from  it,  as  heretofore. 

Monf.  Saugnier,  who  was  Ihipwrecked  on  the  coaft 
of  Africa  in  17 84,  and  was  carried  captive,  along  the 
weftern  border  of  the  Sahara  to  Morocco ;  lays,  that 
between  the  Capes  Bojador  and  Nun,  the  people  with 
him,  eat  of  nothing  during  the  day-time,  that  is,  on 
the  way,  but  a  fmall  wild  fruit,  refembling  the  Ju¬ 
jube,  which  is  to  be  found  every  where.  This  was 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  march.  Britton,  who  was 
in  like  manner  carried  acrofs  the  Defert,  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fummer  and  in  autumn,  only  remarks 
abundancq  of  prickly  fhrubs ;  probably  the  fame,  after 
the  feafon  of  fruit.  Mr.  Park  mentions  february  and 
march  as  the  feafon,  on  the  fouth  of  the  Defert; 
Monf.  Desfontaines,  fays  auguft  and  feptember,  to  the 
north  of  the  Defert ;  and  Mr.  Browne,  that  the  fruit 
remains  dry  on  the  tree,  great  part  of  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  Park  defcribes  the  fruit,  as  fmall  farinaceous 
berries,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  delicious  tafte.  The 
natives,  he  fays,  convert  them  into  a  fort  of  bread, 
by  expo  ling  them  fome  days  to  the  fun,  and  after¬ 
wards  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar,  until 
the  farinaceous  part  is  feparated  from  the  ftone.  This 
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meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed 
into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in  the  fun,  refemble  in 
colour  and  flavour  the  fweeteft  gingerbread.  The 
ftones  are  afterwards  put  into  a  veflel  of  water,  and 
fhaken  about,  fo  as  to  feparate  the  meal  which  may 
ftill  adhere  to  them  :  this  communicates  a  fweet  and 
agreeable  tafte  to  the  water,  and  with  the  addition  of 
a  little  pounded  millet,  forms  a  pleafant  gruel,  called 
fondi ,  which  is  the  common  breakfaft  in  many  parts  of 
Ludamar,  during  the  months  of  february  and  march. 
The  fruit  is  collected  by  fpreading  a  cloth  upon  the 
ground,  and  beating  the  branches  with  a  flick. 

Mr.  Park  fays,  that  the  Lotus  is  very  common  in 
all  the  kingdoms  which  he  vifited ;  but  is  found  in  the 
greatefl  plenty  on  the  fandy  foil  of  Kaarta,  Ludamar, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Bambarra,  where  it  is  one 
of  the  molt  common  fhrubs  of  the  country.  He  had 
oblerved  the  fame  ipecies  at  Gambia,  and  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  drawing  of  a  branch  in  flower. 
The  leaves  of  the  defert  fhrub  are  however  much 
imaller,  refembling  in  that  particular  thole  reprefented 
in  the  engraving  given  by  Monf.  Desfontaines u. 

Mr.  Browne  informs  us,  that  the  Arabic  name  of 
the  Lotus  is  Nebbek ,  and  that  there  are  two  fpecies  of 
it  in  Dar-foor;  the  largeft  of  which  is  termed  Nebbek- 
cl-arab.  There  is  a  difference  in  their  fruit,  as  well  as 
in  their  external  appearance.  The  one  is  a  bufh, 
with  leaves  of  dark  green,  not  very  different  from 
thofe  of  the  ivy,  but  much  thinner.  It  appeared  to 
be  the  fame  with  that  which  he  had  feen  in  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Alexandria.  The  other  a  tree,  growing  to 
confiderable  fize,  but  having  both  the  leaves  and  fruit 
fmaller ;  and  the  fruit  of  darker  colour,  and  fomewhat 
different  flavour.  Both  of  them  equally  thorny.  The 
natives  eat  the  fruit  frefh  or  dry ;  for  it  dries  on  the 
tree,  and  fo  remains  great  part  of  the  winter  months. 
In  that  flate  it  is  formed  into  a  pafle  of  not  unpleafant 
flavour,  and  is  a  portable  proviflon  on  journies  \ 

Thus  by  comparing  the  information  to  be  derived 
from  ancients  and  moderns,  colledted  with  fo  much 
diligence,  and  digefled  with  fo  much  accuracy  by 
Major  Rennell,  we  are  no  longer  left  to  wander  in  the 
wilds  of  conjedture,  but  are  enabled  to  afcertain  with¬ 
out  ambiguity  that  Lotus ,  the  hiflory  of  which  Homer 
and  other  ancients  mixed  with  fable  ;  Herodotus  men¬ 
tioned,  without  having  feen  it,  and  Polybius  defcribed 
fo  well  from  his  own  Knowledge. 

The  Lotophagi,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  pofiefled 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  fea  coafl:  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  the  ifland  of  Meninx,  (now  Jerba)  and  the 
coafl  beyond  it,  as  far  as  the  lake  and  river  of  Tri- 
tonis,  to  the  Machlies.  Scylax  extends  the  name  to 
the  tribes  generally,  between  the  two  Syrtes.  Pto¬ 
lemy  limits  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Cinyps  alone ;  whilfl  Herodotus  appears  to  confine 
them  to  the  wrefl  of  that  river.  Strabo  places  them 
in  the  ifland  of  Meninx  alone :  although  he  calls  the 
adjoining  Syrtis,  that  of  the  Lotophagi.  Pliny,  afllgns 
them,  in  addition  to  the  ifland,  the  environs  of  the 
Syrtis  alfo. 

But  the  allotment  of  this  confined  fpace,  alone,  to 
the  eaters  of  Lotus,  was  owing  to  a  want  of  a  more 
extended  knowledge  of  the  countries  that  border  on 
the  Defert :  for  it  appears,  that  the  tribes  who  inhabit 
them,  and  whofe  habits  are  in  any  degree  known  to 
us,  eat  univerfally  of  this  fruit,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  according  to  circumftances ;  and  moft  of 
them,  apparently,  as  much  as  they  can  obtain  of  it5', 

1  his  tree  cannot  be  the  A wro?  of  Theophraflus,  or 
the  Lotus  of  Virgil ;  that  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
Celtis  or  Nettle-tree,  which  is  accordingly  named  Lotus 
by  Bauhin  and  others.  Linneus  has  given  the  generic 
term  of  Lotus  to  a  fet  of  plants,  moflly  herbaceous, 
of  the  leguminous  tribe,  and  of  his  clafs  Diadelphia. 

I  o  the  true  Lotus,  and  the  aquatic  Lotus  of  Egypt, 
be  has  this  name  as  a  trivial.  See  the  two  articles  of 
Lotus  and  Nymph/ea  Lotus,  in  this  Didlionary. 
In  the  former  of  thefe  articles,  dillinguilb  the  Lotus 

a  Rennel,  Herod.  627,  to  630.  Plin.  1.  13.0.  17.  Polvb 
ap.  Athenreum,  1.  r4.  c.  12.  Park.  p.  99.  Shaw,  226. 
x  Travels  m  Africa,  p.  270;  r  Rennel,  624. 
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of  Theophraflus  and  Virgil  from  this  of  Homer, 
Pliny,  Polybius,  &c.  and  corredl  what  is  there  fug- 
gefted  of  the  Rhamnus  Spina  Chrifti  being  the  true 
Lotus,  by  what  has  been  detailed  above.  A  very 
fatisfadlory  account  of  the  aquatic  Lotus  of  EgypL 
(Nymphtea  Lotus)  and  of  that  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
(Nymphaea  Nelumbo)  is  given  by  Rennell,  in  his  el.  - 
borate  examination  of  the  Geographical  Syftem  of 
Herodotus. 

35.  This  is  a  tree  with  fubvillofe  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  narrower  towards  the  bafe  on  the  hinder 
fide,  bluntifh,  flnooth,  three-nerved,  petiolcd,  yel- 
lowifh.  Corymbs  folitary,  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  lateral, 
next  the  petiole.  Prickles  oppofite  to  the  peduncle, 
very  fliort,  black,  recurved,  very  fharp,  having  fre» 
quently  two  points,  one  below  the  other*. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  younger  leaves  are 
fomewhat  hairy  about  the  edges ;  and  that  the  younger 
branches  are  pubefcent. — Native  of  the  iflands  of 
Ceylon,  and  Amboyna. 

36.  This  is  a  tree  with  round  branches.  Leaves 
very  finely  ferrate,  three-nerved,  at  the  bafe  on  one 
fide  narrower,  retufe,  and  there  more  deeply  crenate, 
petioled.  Flowers  very  many,  axillary,  each  on  very 
fhort  pedicels,  five- cleft,  five-ftamened ;  ftyle  bifid. 
Clofe  to  the  petioles  is  a  very  fmall  recurved  prickle ; 
but  fometimes  this  is  wanting3. 

Loureiro  defcribes  it  as  a  middle-fized  tree,  with 
twilled  fpreading  branches,  and  recurved  prickles  ufu- 
ally  folitary.  Leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  three-nerved, 
alternate.  Flowers  pale,  axillary ;  on  Ihort,  aggre¬ 
gate  peduncles.  Fruit  a  middle-fized  drupe,  ovate, 
red,  fweet,  and  eatable : — the  Hone  ovate-globular, 
muricate  with  tubercles,  having  at  the  bafe  a  tranf- 
verfe  prominent  acuminate  callus,  and  conftantly  two- 
celled  b. 

Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  Cultivated  in  China 
and  Cochinchina :  here  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731'.] 
He  fays,  that  it  rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  flender  branches,  which 
have  a  yellowilh  bark,  and  are  armed  with  Angle  re¬ 
curved  thorns  (prickles)  at  each  joint.  Leaves  round, 
heart-fhaped,  about  two  inches  in  length  and  breadth, 
and  indented  at  the  foot-ftalk  ;  they  have  three  nerves, 
and  are  covered  with  a  yellowifh  down  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  come  out  in  chillers  from  the  wings 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  yellowifh  colour, 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  fruit  about  the  fize  of' fmall 
olives,  inclofing  a  Hone  of  the  fame  lhape. 

[37.  This  is  a  tree  fcarcely  higher  than  a  man. 
Branches  from  a  pellicle  of  whitifh  cotton,  armed  very 
thinly  with  fmall  folitary  recurved  prickles  under  the 
petiole.  Leaves  broad-ovate,  often  approaching  to 
cordate,  not  feldom  oblique,  unequally  ferrate,  dufky 
above,  but  underneath  covered  with  a  very  fine  white 
nap.  Corymbs  peduncled.  Calyxes  tomentofe.  Fruit 
a  dry  drupe,  larger  than  a  Cherry,  infipid,  fubaflrin- 
gent,  with  an  unequal  nut  or  Hone d. 

It  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  but  the  fruit 
is  the  fize  of  a  Cherry  or  little  bigger  and  infipid. 
The  prickles  are  fewer  e. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  deferts  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains. 

38.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  half-cordate,  or  fo 
on  the  upper  fide,  but  half-lanceolate  on  the  hinder 
fide,  three-nerved  with  the  nerves  branching,  tomen¬ 
tofe  underneath,  glaucous,  on  the  wider  fide  lcarce 
manifeftiy  ferrate,  petioled.  In  the  axils,on  the  oppofite 
fide  are  very  many  fmall  cluftered  flowers,  but  on  the 
fame  fide  with  the  petiole  behind,  a  recurved  prickle f. 

This  is  very  diftindt  from  its  congeners  by  the  great 
obliquity  of  the  leaves,  which  are.almoft  half-cordate, 
and  acuminate6. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 

39.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopek. 

40.  Branches  Ample,  oppofite,  fpreading  very 
much,  angular,  even.  Prickles  folitary,  fixed,  hori¬ 
zontal,  recurved,  folid.  Leaves  by  the  fide  of  the 
prickles,  even,  obfoletely  toothed,  on  petioles  the 

z  Linn.  zeyl.  *  Idem.  b  Gxrtner.  e  Hort.  kew. 
d  Retz.  e  Willdenow.  f  Linn.  zeyl.  e  Willdenow. 
h  Thun.b.  prodr. 
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length  of  the  prickles.  Stipules  ttfro,  Very  miniffe. 
Fructifications  lateral,  without  prickles,  umbelledj  a 
little  longer  than  the  petioles,  fimple.  Calyx  bell- 
fhaped,  cut  round  :  border  upright,  five-parted  ;  with 
acute  deciduous  teeth.  Petals  five  inferted  into  the 
calyx,  obcordate,  ciliate,  fnow-white,  involving  the 
anthers.  Filaments  five,  alternate,  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Anthers  ereCt,  oblong.  Germ  fupe- 
rior.  Style  fhort,.  permanent.  Stigma  emarginate. 
Fruit  globular,  clothed  at  the  bottom  with  the  bafe  of 
the  cut  calyx.  Seeds  three  obcordate,  comprefTed. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  bulhy  places ;  where 
it  was  firft  obferved  by  Koenig1. 

41.  Sometimes  both  prickles  are  ftraight,  fome- 
tirnes  the  fhorter  one  is  recurved.  Calyx  ftellate,  with 
the  fegments  on  the  upper  furface  plaited  through  the 
middle.  Petals  deeply  hollowed  like  a  fnail’s  fhell, 
upright,  but  after  flowering  bent  back.  Styles  two  or 
three k.  Drupe  berried,  fuperior,  ovate-oblong,  fub- 
uftibilicate  or  obtule  at  both  ends,  fmooth,  icarlet: 
pulp  granular,  fweet :  fhell  or  ftone  bony,  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate  at  each  end,  wrinkled  with  little  excavations, 
having  at  the  bafe  a  tranfverfe,  prominent,  comprefTed, 
acuminate  callus,  like  an  incomplete  future ;  two- 
celled,  valvelefs.  In  each  cell  is  one  feed,  of  a 
rounded-ovate  fhape,  flatted  a  little,  plano-convex, 
rufefcent  and  at  the  umbilicus  blackifh ;  fattened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cell1. 

Thunberg  defcribes  the  ftem  as  fhrubby  and 
branched ;  the  branches  and  branchlets  filiform  and 
fmooth ;  the  prickles  fcattered,  folitary  or  in  pairs, 
commonly  ere<5t ;  the  leaves  alternate,  on  very  fhort 
petioles,  fcarcely  cordate,  ovate  and  ovate-oblong, 
blunt  with  a  very  fine  point,  fometimes  but  feldom 
retufe,  ferrate,  fmooth,  pale  underneath,  three-nerved, 
an  inch  long ;  flowers  axillary,  two,  three  or  more 
together,  very  fhort  and  unequally  peduncled ;  ftyles 
two  very  fhort,  with  capitate  ftigmas. 

According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  a  middle-fized  tree, 
with  twitted  branches  fpreading  a  little;  and  very  ■ 
many  long  ftraight  fubfolitary  prickles.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long-ovate,  ferrate,  three-nerved,  fmooth  on  both 
Tides.  Flowers  greenifh-white,  on  axillary  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles,  commonly  Angle.  Calyx  corolline,  wheel- 
ihaped,  five-cleft.  Stamens  five,  defended  by  as 
many  fcales.  Stigmas  two  feffile.  Drupe  middle- 
fized,  ovate-oblong,  brownifh-yellow,  flefhy;  inclofing 
an  oblong  two-celled  nut. 

.Desfontaines  defcribes  it  as  a  branching  tree,., with 
prickles  in  pairs,  one  ftraight,  the  other  curved  in  and 
fhorter;  the  leaves  fmooth,  fhining,  ovate-oblong, 
ferrate,  three-nerved  ;  on  a  very  ihort  petiole.  Flow¬ 
ers  palifh  yellow,  axillary,  folitary  and  aggregate,  each 
on  fhort  pedicels :  petals  alternate  with  the  calycine 
fegments,  ftnall,  bagged.  Drupe  fhaped  like- an  olive, 
fmooth,  when  ripe  faffron- coloured ;  inclofing  an  ob¬ 
long  two-celled  nucleus. 

Pallas  has  a  fhrub,  not  uncommon  in  Georgia,  and 
the  Perfian  fide  of  the  Calpian  lea,  which  he  lays  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  Rh.  Zizyphus  of  Linneus,  although 
the  younger  branches  which  were  fent  him  had  no 
prickles  on  them.  According  to  him,  the  branches 
are  woody,  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  and  teftaceous. 
From  one  bud  fpring  two  or  three  annual  fhoots,  a 
fpan  long,  filiform,  fubpubefcent,  leafed  alternately. 
Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  ovate -lanceolate,  obfcurely 
feirulate,  blunt,  three-nerved,  often  unequal  at  the 
bafe,  fcarce  apparently  pubefcent  underneath.  Sti¬ 
pules  briftle-fhaped,  (lender.  Flowers  hermaphrodite 
from  all  the  axils,  three  or  four,  feldom  more,  form--  ' 
ing  a  fort  of  fubpeduncled  corymb,  fmall,  five-cleft, 
greenifh-yellow,  almoft  as  in  Paliurus.  The  berries 
nearly  equal  the  fize  of  the  drupe  in  Cornus  Janguinea ; 
they  are  folitary  in  the  axils,  and  peduncled.  It  is 
figured  under  the  name  of  Rh.  paliuroides. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  China,  Cochin- 
china  and  Japan.  The  fruit  is  fold  in  the  market  at 
Canton  during  the  autumn.]  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  is 
ferved  up  at -the  table  in  deferts  during  the  winter  fea- 
fon,  as  a  dry  fweetmeat.  [Mr.  Ray  obferved  plenty 

1  Linn-  k  Willich  St  Scop.  1  Gartner. 
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of  the  frefh  fruit  expofed  to  fale  at  Venice,  He  fW 
abundance  of  the  fhrubs  wild  in  Calabria.  The  ju¬ 
jube  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  introduced  into  Italy 
from  Syria  by  Sextus  Pampinius,  in  the  time  of  Au- 
guftus :  but  I  fuppofe  we  are  to  underftand  this  of  the 
variety  improved  by  cultivation ;  as  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Cherry  by  Lucullus.  It  was  cultivated 
here  in  1640,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon”. 

Miller  has  four  fpecieS  of  Zizyphus ;  the  third, 
which  he  names  Z.  Oenoplia ,  does  not  feem  to  be  the 
R.  Oenoplia ,  but  the  R.  Jujnba  of  Linneus:  the  fourth 
is  the  R.  Spina  Chrifti.  The  two  firft  belong  to  this 
fpecies,  and  are  the  Jujube  in  its  cultivated  and  wiki 
ftate  ;  according  to  him.] 

Zizyphus  Jujuba,  the  common  or  cultivated  Jujube 
has  a  woody  ftalk,  dividing  into  many  crooked  irre¬ 
gular  branches,  armed  with  ftrong  ftraight  thorns,  fet 
by  pairs  at  each  joint.  The  leaves  are  two  inches 
long  and  one  broad,  (lightly  ferrate,  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  T  he  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  two  or  three  from  the  fame  place,  feftile, 
fmall  and  yellow.  Fruit  oval,  the  fize  of  a  middling 
Plum,  fweetifh  and  clammy,  including  a  hard  oblong 
ftone,  pointed  at  both  ends. 

The  Z.  fylveftris  or  wild  Jujube,  grows  about 
Tunis  in  Africa.  It  has  (lender  woody  ftalks,  which 
fend  out  many  weak  branches,  covered  with  a  grayifh 
bark,  and  armed  with  fpines  in  pairs,  one  longer  and 
ftraight,  the  other  fhort  and  recurved.  Leaves  fmall, 
oval,  veined,  half  an  inch  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
feffile. 

42.  This  fends  up  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks,  dividing 
into  (lender  branches,  armed  with  ftraight  (pines, 
(prickles)  fet  by  pairs  at  each  joint.  Leaves  fmall’ 
ovate,  veined,  alternate,  upon  very  (hort  foot-ftalks. 
Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  axillary.  Fruit  round,  about 
the  fize  of  the  Sloe. 

[Desfontaines  defcribes  it  as  an  upright  tree.  Leaves 
alternate,  perennial,  blunt,  notched  about  the  edge, 
three-nerved,  on  fhort  petioles  :  the  younger  ones  pu¬ 
befcent  underneath.  Prickles  Ihort*;  one  ftraight,  the 
other  recurved.  Drupe  oblong,  the  fize  of° a  wild 
Plum,  on  a  fhort  pedicel,  inclofing  a  roundifh  nucleus 
or  ftone,  The  fruit  is  eatable  and  pleafant. 

In  all  probability,  fays  Haffelquift,  this  is  the  tree 
which  afforded  the  crown  of  thorns,  put  on  the  head  of 
Chrift.  It  grows  very  common  in  the  Eaft,  and  was 
very  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  for  it  has  many  fmall  fharp 
fpines,  well  adapted  to  give  pain.  The  crown  might 
be  eafily  made  of  thefe  round  pliant  branches;  and 
what  feems  to  be  the  greateft  proof  is,  that  the  leaves 
much  refemble  thofe  of  Ivy.  Perhaps  the  enemies  of 
Chrift  would  have  a  plant  fomewhat  refembling  that, 
with  which  Emperors  and  Generals  were  ufed  to  be 
crowned,  that  there  might  be  calumny  even  in  the 
punifhmentn. 

Native  of  Ethiopia  and  Paleftine :  Lin. — of  Bar- 
barv,  in  woods  of  dates  near  Tozzer:  Desfont. — 
Egypt :  Alp.  and  Vejling. — Linneus  raifed  it  from  feeds 
Lent  by  Plaffelquift.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1759, 
from  feeds. 

General  Objervations. 

The  fpecies  of  this  genus  are  all  either  trees  or 
fhrubs :  which  are  thorny,  prickly,  or  unarmed ; 
hence  a  three-fold  fubordinate  divifion  of  die  genus. 
One  fpecies  (volubilis,  n.  17*)  has  a  twining  ftem: 
and  one  (myflacinus,  n.  26.)  climbs  by  means  of  ten¬ 
drils.  Some  have  one  upright  trunk,  but  more  have 
feveral  fhrubby  Items,  and  fome  are  decumbent,  and 
even  in  a  manner  attached  to  the  ground.  The  leaves 
are  commonly  alternate ;  but  fometimes  almoft  or 
quite  oppofite ;  never  compound,  feldom  jagged, 
moftly  entire:  frequently  (5,  6,  31.)  of  a  firm°con- 
fiftence,  fhining  and  ever-green.  The  flowers  are 
axillary,  fmall,  and  make  little  appearance,  being 
commonly  of  a  greenifh  yellow  or  herbaceous  colour. 
The  calyx,  which  Linneus  calls  the  corolla,  is  five- 
cleft  or  five-toothed,  in  moft  of  the  fpecies ;  but  it  is 
four  or  five-cleft  in  fome,  as  in  Rh.  Prinoides,  n.  20.; 

*  Travels,  p.  28$.  Engl.  edit. 
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three  or  four- cleft,  with  three  or  four  ftamefis  in  Rh.Jax- 
atilis ,  n.  7. *  and  four-cleft  in  feveral *  as  Rh.  catharti- 
cus,n.  1.  infebtorius,  n.  2.  Erythroxylon,  n.  4.  crenulatus, 
n.  6.  dauricus ,  n.  18.  alpinus ,  n.  1 9.  The  ftamens  fhould 
regularly  be  five,  but  in  Rh.  catharticus  and  infeblorius 
there  are  only  four,  and  indeed  their  number  generally 
correfponds  with  the  divifions  of  the  calyx.  Moft  of 
the  fpecies  have  one  ftyle,  correfponding  with  the  order 
in  which  they  are  placed  by  Linneus :  but  Rh.  Ala- 
ternus ,  n.  31.  Lotus ,  n.  34.  Napeca,  n.  35.  Jujuba, 
n.  36.  and  Zizyphus,  n.  41.  have  two  ftyles,  or  at  lead 
the  ftyle  cloven  half  way.  Rh.  Erythroxylon.,  n.  4. 
and  Paliurus ,  n.  33.  have  three  ftyles *  in  ellipticus , 
n.  24.  the  ftyle  is  three-parted  to  the  very  bafe  :  and 
in  Prinoides ,  n.  25.  it  is  fubtriple.  In  many  fpecies 
the  ftyle  is  cloven  at  top,  or  is  terminated  by  two  or 
more  ftigmas.  In  Rh.  Uvigatus ,  n.  11.  and  Frangula, 
n.  21.  the  ftigma  is  bifid  *  and  in  dauricus ,  n.  18.  twin. 
In  cubenfis ,  n.  15.  colubrinus ,  n.  16.  my  ft  acinus,  n.  26. 
and  fphacrofpermus ,  n.  28.  it  is  trifid.  In  Rh.  cathar¬ 
ticus,  n.  1.  and  alpinus,  n.  19.  it  is  four- cleft.  Rh. 
infeblorius  has  two  re  flexed  ftigmas. — The  flowers  in 
moft  of  the  fpecies  are  hermaphrodite  *  but  in  leveral 
they  are  dioecous  or  polygamous.  Rh.  catharticus, 
n.  i.  has  male  and  female  flowers  on  feparate  indivi¬ 
duals  *  but  fometimes  there  is  a  mixture  of  hermaphro¬ 
dites,  and  in  Ruflia,  according  to  Pallas,  they  are  for 
the  moft  part  perfedc.  Rh.  infeblorius,  n.  2.  is  faid  to 
be  dioecous.  In  Erythroxylon,  n.  4.  there  are  male 
flowers  both  on  a  diftindt  fhrub  and  with  the  females * 
but  female  flowers  never  occur  on  the  male  fhrub. 
In  the  lycioides  of  Pallas,  which  is  reputed  to  be  a 
variety  of  this,  the  flowers  are  always  hermaphrodite. 
The  flowers  are  dioecous  in  Rh.  crenulatus ,  n.  6.  dau- 
ricus,  n.  18.  alpinus,  n.  19.  In  Prinoides ,  n.  25.  they 
are  faid  to  be  polygamous. 

The  fruit,  in  the  greater  part  is  a  Berry,  but  in  fome 
it  is  a  Drupe,  and  this  has  given  occafion  to  fome 
botanifts  to  divide  the  genus. 

Mr.  Miller,  who  followed  Tournefort  in  his  former 
editions,  treated  thefe  plants  to  the  laft  under  the  fe¬ 
veral  feparate  articles  of  Alaternus,  Frangula,  Paliurus, 
Rhamnus  and  Zizyphus.-  Gmrtner,  who  chiefly  regards 
the  fruit  in  his  conftrudtion  of  genera,  lias  feparated 
Paliurus  and  Zizyphus  from  Rhamnus.  Willdenow 
has  made  two  genera  of  thefe  plants,  thofe  which  have 
a  berry  for  a  fruit  he  places  under  Rhamnus *  and 
fuch  as  have  a  drupe,  under  Zizyphus :  the  latter 
comprehending,  befides  thofe  fpecies  commonly 
known  by  that  name  or  that  of  Jujube ,  the  Paliurus, 
Rhamnus  lineatus  and  volubilis.  I  have  given  the  genus 
as  Linneus  left  it *  being  averfe,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  from  dividing  natural  genera.  If  we  were  to 
attend  here  to  artificial  diftinftions,  or  mere  differences 
in  the  pericarp,  we  might  make  almoft  as  many  genera 
as  there  are  fpecies. 

The  fruit,  in  the  two  firft  divifions  is  a  berry,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cubenfts,  colubrinus  and  ellipticus,  in  which  it  is 
a  three-celled  or  fubtricoccous  capfule *  in  volubilis 
and  lineatus,  which  have  a  drupe  inclofing  a  two- 
celled  nut.  In  R.  catharticus,  n.  1 .  the  berry  is  four- 
celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell *  in  R.  infeblorius  one 
of  the  four  cells  is  commonly  empty *  but  that  hap¬ 
pens  not  unfrequently  in  the  catharticus:  in  R.  oleoides, 
n.  5.  and  lycioides  of  Pallas,  n.  4.  (3.  it  is  two-celled 
and  two-feeded.  Other  fpecies  have  fometimes  only  two 
cells  and  two  feeds,  as  n.  21.  31.  and  n.  28.  has  fome¬ 
times  only  one  feed,  but  this  is  owing  to  one  or  two 
of  the  germs  proving  abortive.  In  R.Jaxatilis,  n.  7. 
pumilus,  n.  20.  Frangula,  n.  21.  JphucroJper mu s,  n.  28. 
and  Alaternus,  n.  31.  the  natural  number  of  feeds  is 
three :  but  in  Frangula  there  are  moft  frequently  no 
more  than  two  in  a  berry  *  in  Jph<eroJpermus  the  num¬ 
ber  varies  from  one  to  three  :  and  in  Alaternus  there 
are  often  only  two  *  one  or  two  of  the  germs  failing, 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  other  plants.  That  the  natural 
number  is  three,  at  leaft  in  the  two  laft,  we  may  fairly 
infer  from  the  ftyle  being  trifid. 

The  fpecies  of  this  variable  genus  do  not  differ  fo 
much  in  the  ftamens  as  in  the  ftyle,  the  ufual  number 
being  dive  :  R.  catharticus  and  infeblorius  follow  the 
divifions  of  the  calyx  in  having  only  four  ftamens ; 
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as  does'  alfo  R.  Jaxatilis,  n.  7.  in  having  three  of 
four  ftamens,  according  as  the  calyx  is  trifid  or 
quadrifid.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

ii  The  purging  Buckthorn  fhrub  is  fo  common  in 
the  hedges  of  many  parts  of  England,  that  it  is  feldom 
cultivated  in  gardens.  It  rifes  eafily  from  feeds,  if 
they  are  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  the  berries  are 
ripe  *  but  if  they  be  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
the  plants  will  not  come  iip  till  the  year  after.  Thefe 
will  require  no  particular  treatment*  but  may  be  ma¬ 
naged  in  the  fame  way  as  young  Crabs,  or  any  other 
hardy  deciduous  tree  or  fhrub;  It  may  alfo  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings  or  layers.  If  the  young  fhoots 
be  layed  in  autumn,  they  will  put  out  roots  by  the 
following  autumn*  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and 
either  planted  in  a  nurfery  to  get  ftrength  for  a  year  or 
two,  or  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  This  is 
not  fo  proper  for  hedges  as  the  Hawthorn  or  Crab. 

2.  7.  Thefe  are  chiefly  preferved  in  botanic  gar¬ 
dens  ;  for  not  being  beautiful  feto  perfons  cultivate 
them  in  England,  efpecially  as  they  do  not  produce 
fruit  with  us.  Lay  down  the  young  branches  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  plant  cuttings  in  the  fpring*  before  the  buds 
begin  to  fwell.  Treat  them  in  the  fame  way  as  tire 
common  fort. 

16.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  put  them  fepa- 
rately  in  fmall  pots,  filled  with  light  fandy  earth  : 
plunge  them  into  the  tan-pit,  and  fhade  them  till  they 
have  taken  root*  then  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  exotic  plants.  In  the  autumn  place 
them  in  the  bark  ftove,  and  during  the  winter  water 
them,  but  with  great  caution  *  for  too  much  moifture 
at  that  feafon  will  deftroy  them. 

21.  Sow  the  feeds  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe.  Keep 
the  plants  clean  till  autumn,  and  then  plant  them  in 
a  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  at  one  foot 
diftance  in  the  rows.  Here  let  them  remain  two  years, 
and  then  plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  This 
fhrub  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers  or  cuttings  *  but 
the  feedling  plants  are  beft. 

31.  The  Alaternus  is  eafily  propagated  by  laying  the 
branches  down,  as  is  pradtiled  for  many  other  trees. 
The  beft  time  for  this  is  in  the  autumn,  and  if  pro¬ 
perly  performed,  the  layers  will  have  made  good  roots 
by  the  autumn  following,  when  they  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  old  flock,  and  planted  either  into  the  nurfery, 
or  in  the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain. 
When  they  are  planted  in  a  nurfery,  they  fhould  not 
remain  there  longer  than  a  year  or  two*  for  as  they 
fhoot  their  roots  to  a  great  diftance  on  every  fide,  fo 
they  cannot  be  removed  after  two  or  three  years  growth, 
without  cutting  off  great  part  of  them,  which  is  very 
hurtful  to  the  plants,  and  will  greatly  retard  their 
growth,  if  they  furvive  their  removal  *  but  they  are 
frequently  killed  by  tranfplanting,  when  they  have 
flood  long  in  a  place.  They  may  be  tranfplanted 
either  in  the  autumn  or  the  fpring,  but  in  dry  land 'the 
autumn  planting  is  beft,  whereas  in  moift  ground  the 
fpring  is  to  be  preferred.  1 

The  plain  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  fowing 
their  berries,  which  they  produce  in  great  plenty,  but 
the  birds  are  greedy  devourers  of  them  *  fo  that  un- 
lefs  the  berries  are  guarded  from  them,  they  will  foon 
be  devoured  when  they  begin  to  ripen.  The  plants 
which  arile  from  feeds,  always  grow  more  eredt  than 
thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers,  fo  are  fitter  foF 
large  plantations,  as  they  may  be  trained  up  to  ftems, 
and  formed  more  like  trees  :  whereas  the  layers  are 
apt  to  extend  their  lower  branches,  which  retards  their 
upright  growth,  and  renders  them  more  like  fhrubs. 
They  will  grow  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  if  their  upright  fhoots  are  encouraged  *  but  to 
keep  their  heads  from  being  broken  by  wind  or  fnow, 
thofe  branches  which  fhoot  irregular  fhould  be  fhort- 
ened,  which  will  caufe  their  heads  to  be  clofer,  and 
not  in  fo  much  danger. 

All  the  varieties  thrive  beft  in  a  dry,  gravelly,  or 
fandy  foil,  for  in  rich  ground  they  are  often  injured 
by  froft,  when  the  winters  are  fevere,  but  in  rocky  dry 
land  they  arc  feldom  injured:  and  if  in  very  hard 
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froft  their  leaves  are  killed,  yet  the  branches  will 
remain  unhurt,  and  will  put  out  new  leaves  in  the 
fpring.  i 

33.  Procure  the  feeds  from  fome  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe,  for  they  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  as  foon  as  poffible  after 
they  arrive,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  and  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  when  the  feeds  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  will  not  come 
up  till  the  next  year,  and  very  often  fail;  therefore  it  is 
much  the  bell  way  to  fowthem  in  the  autumn.  Thefe 
feedling  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  the  following  feafon 
into  a  nurfery  to  get  ftrength,  before  they  are  planted 
out  for  good. 

It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  its  ten¬ 
der  branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  which  if  care¬ 
fully  fupplied  with  water  in  dry  weather,  will  take 
root  in  a  year’s  time,  and  may  then  be  taken  off 
from  the  old  plant,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

The  beft  time  for  tranfplanting  this  plant  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  foon  after  the  leaves  decay,  or  the  beginning 
of  april,  juft  before  it  begins  to  fhoot,  obferving  to 
lay  fome  mulch  upon  the  ground  about  their  roots  to 
prevent  them  from  drying,  as  alfo  to  refrelh  them  now 
and  then  with  a  little  water  until  they  have  taken  frefti 
root,  after  which  they  will  require  but  very  little  ca#e. 
They  are  very  hardy,  and  will  grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  if  planted  in  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation. . 
There  is  little  beauty  in  this  plant,  but  it  b  kept  in 
gardens  as  a  curiofity. 

36  to  38.  41.  42.  Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  fome  curious  perfons  only  for  the  fake  of 
variety,  for  they  do  not  produce  fruit  in  England. 
The  41ft  and  42d  forts,  which  are  the  moft  hardy, 
will  fcarcely  live  through  the  winters  in  England,  even 
when  they  are  planted  againft  fouth  walls ;  in  which 
fituation  I  have  kept  the  plants  two  or  three  years, 
when  the  winters  have  proved  mild,  but  they  were 
afterwards  killed  by  a  fharp  froft.  They  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  by  putting  their  ftones  into  pots  of  frefh  light 
earth,  foon  after  their  fruits  are  ripe  ;  and  in  winter 
they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame, 
where  they  may  be  fheltered  from  fevere  froft.  In  the 
fpring  thefe  pots  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  moderate 
hot-bed,  which  will  greatly  forward  the  growth  of  the 
feeds ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they 
muft  be  removed  in  june,  placing  them  near  the  fhelter 
of  a  hedge ;  and  in  very  dry  weather  they  muft  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water. 

In  this  fituation  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning 
of  odtober,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houle,  or  placed  under  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they 
may  be  defended  from  froft,  but  fhould  have  as  much 
free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather. 

During  the  winter  feafon  they  fhould  be  now  and 
then  refrefhed  with  water ;  but  after  their  leaves  are 
fallen  (as  they  always  fhed  them  in  winter),  they  muft 
not  be  over  watered,  which  would  rot  the  tender  fibres 
of  their  roots,  and  caufe  the  plants  to  decay. 

In  march,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  fhoot,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted,  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  light  frefh  earth ;  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  greatly  promote  their 
taking  root;  but  in  may  they  muft  be  inured  to  the 
open  air  by  degrees,  into  which  they  fhould  be  foon 
after  removed. 

Thus  thefe  plants  fhould  be  managed  while  young, 
at  which  time  they  are  tender;  but  when  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  fome  of  them  may  be  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  againft  a  warm  wall  or  pale,  where,' 
it  they  have  a  dry  foil,  they  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  pretty  well ;  but  in  hard  frofts 
they  will  require  to  be  fheltered,  fo  it  will  be  proper 
to  keep  a  plant  or  two  in  pots,  which  may  be  houfed 
in  winter. 

[Rhamnus.  See  Gouania ,  Hippoph^e,  Lawfonia,  Lycium, 
Mejpilus ,  Plebironia,  Pijonia. 

Rhamnus  cumanenfis.  See  Ehretia. 

’ - ignaneus  &  micranthus.  See  Celtis. 

— - pentaphyllus.  See  Sideroxylum  JpinoJum. 
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Rhaphanus.  See  Raphanus. 

RHAPIS.  {From  the  fame  as  a  faff  or 

Xod. ) 

Lin.  gen.  ed.  Schreb.  n.  1687.  Linn.  fil.  Ait  on  kew. 
-3-  47 3- 

Appendix  Palms.— Polygamia  Dioecia.— Hexandria 
Monogynia.  Thunb. 

Nat.  order  of  Palms. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Hermaphrodite  flowers. 

Cal.  Spat  he - — —  Spadix  -  ■  ■ 

Perianth  one-leafed,  trifid. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  trifid. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix. 

Pist.  Germ.  , 

Per. 

Seed. 

*  Male  flowers.  * 

Cal.  Cor.  Stam.  as  in  the  Hermaphrodites. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  trifid.  Cor.  trifid.  Stam.  fix.  Pifl.  one. 

species. 

1 .  Rhapis  flabelliformis.  Creeping-rooted  -  Rhapis ,  or 

Ground-Ratan. 

Ait.  hew.  3.  473.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  tom.  2. 1.  100. 
Chamsrops  excelfa,  Lin.Jyft.  984.  Thunb.  jap.  130. 
Kcempf.  amoen.  5.  898.  / 

Fronds  palmate  plaited ,  plaits  and  margins  prickly - 

1.  {  toothletted. 

2.  Rhapis  arundinacea.  Simple-leaved  Rhapis. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  474. 

Fronds  two-parted ,  lobes  acute  plaited,  plaits  Jomewhat 
rugged. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Stem  arboreous,  lofty.  Leaves  pale  and  fmooth 
underneath  :  lobes  cohering  at  the  bafe,  linear,  cloven 
at  the  end,  having  rugged  veins,  placed  on  three- 
cornered  entire  petioles,  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  in  a  decompound,  fpreading  panicle,  on  the 
outmoft  pedicels  feffile.  Befoms  are  made  of  the  thin 
netted  bark  of  the  trunk  °. 

Native  of  China  and  japan.  Introduced  about  1774, 
by  Mr.  James  Gordon..  It  flowers  in  auguft. 

^  2.  Native  of  Carolina.  Found  there  by  Mr.  John 
Cree.  Introduced  in  1765.  It  flowers  In  feptember p. 
Rhapontic'X.  See  Rheum. 

Rhaponticoides.  See  Centciurea. 

Rhaponticum.  See  Centaurea  and  Rheum. 

RHEEDIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  from  Plumier,  in 
memory  of  Henry  Rheede  van  Draakenftein,  editor  of 'that 
magnificent  work — Hortus  Malabaricus,  Amftel.  1768 
to  1703,  fol.  Plumier  had  named  the  genus  Van- 
rheedia.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  641.  Reich,  n.  69 8.  Schreb.  n.  87  c. 
Juflf.  258.  Vanrheedia.  Plum.  18. 

Claff.  12.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Guttifera ,  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  obovate,  concave,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  filiform,  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  globular.  Style  cylindrical,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  funnel-form. 

Per.  fmall,  ovate,  fucculent,  one-celled. 

Seeds  three,  ovate-oblong,  marked  with  characters,  verv 
large. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  fbur-pe tailed.  Berry  three-feeded, 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rheedia  lateriflora. 

Lin.fpec.  719.  Jyft.  487.  Reich.  2.  563.  Plum, 
gen.  45.  t.  257. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  tree,  with  jointed,  compreffed,  even,  pu~ 
befcent  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  fmooth ;  on  fliort  pubefcent  petioles.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  about  three  together,  trifid  or  three - 
flowered q.] 

0  Thunberg.  P  Hort.  kew. 

“5  Lina.  fpec.  and  fyft. 
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RHE 

RHEUM.  (Pm  of  Biof cor  ides,  from  f w,fluo .) 

Zi/z.  gen.  n.  506.  Reich,  n.  549.  Schreb.  n.  692. 
G<ertn.  t.  1 1 9.  JuJf.Zz.  Rhabarbarum,  Tournef. 

t.  18. 

ClafT.  9.  2.  Enneandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Holorace^e.  Poly  gone <a,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  impervious,  with 
a  fix-cleft  border  ;  the  fegraen«5  blunt,  alternately 
fmall :  fhrivelling. 

Stam.  Filaments  nine,  capillary,  inferted  into  the  corolla, 
and  of  the  fame  length  with  it.  Anthers  twin,  oblong, 
blunt. 

Pist.  Germ  ftiort,  three-fided.  Styles  fcarcely  any.  Stig¬ 
mas  three,  re  flexed,  feathered. 

Per.  none. 

Seed  Angle,  large,  three-fided,  acute,  with  membrana¬ 
ceous  margins. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  fix-cleft,  permanent.  Seed  one,  three- 
fided. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rheum  Rhaponticum.  Rhapontic  Rhubarb. 

Lin.  fpec.  531.  Reich.  2.  231.  mat.  med.  109. 
Georgi  it.  1.  210.  Pallas  it.  1  380.  Knorr.  del.  2. 
t.  R.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  t.  34.  Regnault  bot.  Plenck, 

.  ic.  t.  320. 

R.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  155. — fol.  glabris.  Lin.  hort.  upf. 
98. 

Rhaponticum.  Alp.  rhapont.  1.  t.  1. 

R.  folio  lapathi  majoris  glabro.  Bauh.  pin.  116. 
Hippolapathum  fativum  five  Rhabarbarum  Mona- 
chorum.  Park,  parad.  483.  t.  485./.  3. 

Leaves  blunt  fmooth ,  veins  fomewhat  hairy  underneath , 
the  finus  at  the  bafe  dilated ,  petioles  grooved  above 
and  rounded  at  the  edge. 

2.  Rheum  undulatum.  Waved-leaved  Rhubarb. 

Lin. fpec.  531.  amoen.  3.  212.  t.  4.  G<ertn.  frubl.  2. 
178.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  zz.  68.  Plenck, 'ic.  t.  321. 
R.  Rhabarbarum.  Lin.  fyjl.  385.  Reich.  2.  231. 

hort.  upf.  98.  Pallas  it.  2.  559.  Regnault  bot. 
Rhabarbarum  folio  oblongo  crifpo  undulato.  Geffr. 
mat.  med.  2.  125. 

R.  Anenfe.  Amm.  herb.  206.  ruth.  9. 

Acetofa  montana.  See.  Mefferfchm.  in  Amm.  ruth. 
226. 

Leaves  fubvillofe  waved ,  the  finus  at  the  bafe  diluted, 
petioles  flat  above  acute  at  the  edge. 
j.  Rheum  palmatum.  Officinal  PJoubarb. 

Lin.  fpec.  531.  fyft.  385.  Reich.  2.  232.  fafe.  7. 
/.  4.  Philof.  tranf.  17 65.  p.  292.  t.  12.  Lin. 
mat.  med.  109.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  127.  t.  46. 
Gartn.  frucl.  2.  177.  Medicus  in  obf.  foe.  oecon. 
lut.  1771.  p.  324.  Blackw.  t.  600.  a.  b.  Kniph. 
cent.  12.  n.  84.  Mill,  illuftr.  Brun.  orient.  192. 
t.  73.  Plenck ,  ic.  t.  322. 

Leaves  palmate  acuminate  fomewhat  rugged ,  the  finus  at 
the  bafe  dilated,  petioles  obfeurely  grooved  above  rounded 
at  the  edge. 

4.  Rheum  compadtum.  Thick-leaved  Rhubarb, 

Lin.  fpec.  S31-  Reich.  2.232.  Gartn.  frubl.  2. 

178.  Mill.  fig.  lyg.  t.  218  ? 

Leaves  fublobed  extremely  blunt  very  fmooth  Jhining  and 
toolhletted. 

5.  Rheum  Ribes.  Wartcd-leaved  Rhubarb. 

Lin.  fpec.  53 2.  Reich.  2.  232.  Gron.  orient.  130. 
Lapathum  orientale,  &c.  Bill.  elth.  191.  /.  158./.  192. 
Breyn.  eph.  nat.  cur.  cent.  7.  p.  7.  Pocock  orient. 
189.  t.  84. 

Ribes  arabum.  Rauw.  itin.  2 66.  282.  Ran  hift. 
1487.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  100.  Chambers  monogr.  Lugdb. 
1724. — foliis  petafitidis.  Bauh.  pin.  455. 

Leaves  very  blunt  fomewhat  wartletted.  with  fpinulofe 
veins  underneath ,  petioles  fiat  above ,  rounded  at  the 
edge. 

[6.  Rheum  tataricum.  Tartarian  Rhubarb. 

Lin.  fuppl.  229.  385. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate  entire  fiat  very  fmooth,  petiola  half - 
round  angular ,  panicle  grooved. 
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7.  Rheum  hybridum.  Baftard  Rhubarb. 

Lin.  fyft.  385.  Murr.  nov.  comm.  gott.  5.  p.  50. 

/.  12.  /.  1,  2,  3. 

Leaves  fmooth  above  fomewhat  hairy  underneath  fublobed 

acute,  finus  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  petioles  obfeurely 

grooved  above,  rounded  at  the  edge .] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  has  a  large  thick  root,  which  divides  into 
many  ftrong  flefliy  fangs,  running  deep  in  the  ground; 
the  outfide  is  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour,  and  the  infide 
yellow,  from  which  arife  feveral  leaves,  in  number 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  root ;  thefe  come  up 
folded  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  expand  themfelves ; 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  roundifh  heart-fhape,  having 
very  thick  foot-ftalks  of  a  reddifli  colour,  which  are 
a  little  channelled  on  their  lower  part,  but  flat  at  the 
top.  When  the  plant  grows  in  rich  land,  the  foot- 
ftalks  of  the  leaver  are  near  two  feet  long,  and  thicker 
than  a  man’s  thumb ;  the  leaves  alfo  are  often  two  feet 
long,  and  as  much  in  breadth,  having  feveral  ftrong 
longitudinal  veins  running  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the 
borders,  of  a  deep  green,  and  waved  on  their  edges, 
having  an  acid  tafte,  but  particularly  the  foot-ftalks, 
which  are  now  frequently  ufed  for  making  tarts.  From 
between  the  leaves  arifes  the  flower- ftem,  which  is  of  a 
purple  colour,  garnifhed  with  one  leaf  at  each  joint, 
of  the  fame  fliape  with  thofe  below,  but  lmaller,  and 
Atting  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  The  ftalks  grow  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
ground,  and  are  terminated  by  thick,  clofe,  obtul'e 
i'pikes  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  the  beginning  of 
june,  and  are  fucceeded  by  large,  triangular,  brown 
feeds,  having  a  border  or  wing  at  each  angle  ;  they 
ripen  in  auguft. 

When  the  feeds  were  ftrft  brought  to  Europe,  they 
were  fuppofed  to  be  thofe  of  the  true  Rhubarb ;  but 
upon  making  trial  of  the  roots,  they  were  found  to  be 
greatly  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  true  Rhubarb ;  and  upon 
farther  examination,  it  was  difeovered  to  be  the  Rha¬ 
ponticum  of  Profper  Alpinus. 

[Native  of  Afla.  It  was  cultivated  in  1629,  by  Mr. 
John  Parkinfon  r ;  who  informs  us,  that  it  was  fent  him 
from  beyond  fea  by  a  worthy  gentleman  Dr.  Matth. 
Lifter,  one  of  the  King’s  phyfleians ;  and  flrft  grew 
with  him,  before  it  was  ever  feen  or  known  elfewhere 
in  England5.] 

2.  The  feeds,  of  the  fecond  fort  were  fent  me  from 
Leyden  by  the  late  Dr.  Boerhaave,  by  the  title  of 
Rhabarbarum  Chinenfe  verum,  or  true  China  Rhu¬ 
barb,  and  fucceeded  in  the  Cheifea  garden.  The  root 
of  this  fort  divides  into  a  number  of  thick  ftbres, 
which  run  deeper  into  the  ground  than  thofe  of  the 
flrft,  and  are  of  a  deeper  yellow  within.  The  leaves 
appear  much  earlier  in  the  fpring;  the  foot-ftalks  are 
not  fo  much  channelled  on  their  under  fide,  and  are 
plain  on  their  upper,  not  fo  red  nor  fo  thick  as  thofe. 
The  leaves  are  longer,  running  more  to  a  point,  and 
are  much  waved  on  their  edges,  a  little  hairy  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  have  many  ftrong  veins  or  ribs  on 
their  under.  The  flower-ftem  is  of  a  pale  brownifh 
colour,  riflng  about  four  feet  high,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  loofe  panicles  or  bunches  of  white  flowers,  which 
appear  in  may,  and  are  fucceeded  by  triangular  feeds 
like  thofe  of  the  flrft  fort,  which  ripen  earlier  in  the 
feafon. 

[Seed  ovate -pyramidal,  three-fided,  the  Ades  ob¬ 
feurely  ftriated,  and  of  a  ferruginous  brown  colour ; 
wings  of  the  angles  narrow,  waved,  rufefcent-yellow. 
Albumen  farinole,  deeply  grooved,  widely  deficient  at 
the  place  of  the  radicle  h 

Native  of  China  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1759, 
by  Mr.  Miller  “. 

3.  Root  perennial,  (as  all  the  other  Ipecies  are) 
thick,  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  fends  off  long  tapering 
branches;  externally  it  is  brown,  internally  of  a  deep 
yellow  colour.  Stem  erect,  round,  hollow,  jointed, 
fheathed,  flightly  fcored,  branched  towards  the  top, 
from  fix  to  eight  feet  high.  Root-leaves  numerous, 

Hort.  kew.  -  Parad,  484.  1  Gsrtner. 

0  Hort.  kew. 

large. 
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large,  rough,  of  a  roundifli  figure,  deeply  cut  into 
lobes  and  irregularly  pointed  fegments;  on  long  fmooth 
round  foofrftalks.  Stem-leaves  one  at  each  joint,  from 
a  membranous  fheath,  fuccefiively  fmaller  upwards. 
Flowers  furrounding  the  branches  in  numerous  cluf- 
ters,  and  forming  a  kind  of  fpike.  Corolla  of  a  greenifh 
white  colour*. 

Seed  ovate-elliptic,  emarginate  at  the  top  and  bafe, 
three-fided ;  the  fides  wrinkled  and  fomewhat  fcrobi- 
culate ;  the  angles  winged,  membranaceous  fmooth. 
Integument  double,  membranaceous  :  the  outer  bay, 
widened  into  the  wings ;  the  inner  of  a  deep  rufefcent 
colour,  faftened  to  the  albumen.  Albumen  ovate- 
pyramidal,  three-fided,  fhorter  than  the  embryo,  or 
deficient  at  the  place  of  the  radicle,  farinofe,  two- 
parted,  fnow-white.  Embryo  inverted,  ftraight,  cen¬ 
tral,  white.  Cotyledons  ovate-oblong,  flightly  con¬ 
cave.  Radicle  awl-lhaped,  extended  beyond  the 
albumen,  fuperior y. 

This  fpecies  cannot  be  miftaken,  if  we  attend  to 
its  fuperior  height,  the  ferruginous  or  reddiffi  brown 
colour  of  the  Item  branches  and  petioles,  the  particular 
palmate  form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  elegant  loofenefs 
of  the  little  panicles  of  flowers.  Linneus  adds,  that 
the  vernal  bud  is  not  red  but  yellow ;  and  that  the 
leaves  are  fomewhat  rugged  ;  and  that  the  fegments  of 
the  leaves  are  oblong  and  fharpifh. 

Native  of  China  and  Tartary.  Cultivated  before 
1768,  by  Mr.  Miller2.]  In  the  laft  folio  edition  of 
the  Didlionary,  which  was  publifhed  in  that  year,  he 
fays  that  the  feeds  had  been  then  lately  brought  to 
England,  from  which  many  plants  were  raifed  ;  but 
(that  the  plant  in  the  Chelfea  garden  had  not  flowered, 
nor  had  he  feen  any  plants  in  that  ftate.  [It  flowers  in 
april  and  may. 

The  Rhaponticum  (n.  1.)  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
Ptioi',  Rheum  or  Rha  of  Diofcorides  and  the  ancients. 
It  was  long  fuppofed  to  be  the  true  Rhubarb,  till  the 
difcovery  of  the  undulation,  when  that. was  taken  to  be 
the  true  Rhubarb.  In  the  year  1724,  Profefior  Bradley 
lays,  (in  his  Hufbandry  and  Gardening,  vol.  3.  2. 
p.  64.)  I  could  with  that  we  could  get  fome  of  the 
true  Rhubarb,  if  pofiible,  for  this  has  not  yet  grown 
in  Europe,  as  I  could  ever  find  ;  though  once,  I  re¬ 
member,  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  facob  Bobart  thought 
he  had  got  it. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1732,  that  botanifts  became 
acquainted  with  any  fpecies  of  Rheum,  which  feemed 
to  afford  the  officinal  Rhubarb,  when  fome  plants  re¬ 
ceived  from  Ruffia  by  Juffieu  at  Paris  and  Rand  at 
Chelfea,  were  faid  to  fupply  this  important  defideratum, 
and  as  fuch  were  adopted  by  Linneus,  in  his  firft  edition 
ot  the  Species  Plantarum,  under  the  name  of  Rheum 
Rhabarbarum .  (Mr.  Miller  had  the  feeds  from  Boer- 
haave  in  1734.) 

This  however  wras  not  very  generally  received  as  the 
true  Rhubarb  ;  and  with  a  view  to  afcertain  this  matter 
more  completely,  Boerhaave  procured  from  a  Tar¬ 
tarian  Rhubarb  merchant  the  feeds  of  the  plants  which 
produced  the  roots  that  he  annually  fold,  and  were 
admitted  at  St.  Peterfburgh  to  be  the  genuine  Rhu- 
barb.  Thefe  feeds  were  foon  propagated  and  were 
clifcovered  by  De  Gorter  to  produce  two  diftindt  fpecies, 
namely,  the  Rhabarbarum  of  Linneus,  or  as  it  has  fince 
been  called,  undulatum ;  and  another,  a  fpecimen  of 
which  being  prefented  to  Linneus,  he  declared  it  to 
be  a  new  one,  and  introduced  it  in  his  fecond  edition 
of  the  Species  Plantarum  by  the  name  of  Rheum  pal- 
matum.  Previous  to  this,  De  Gorter  had  repeatedly 
lent  the  feeds  to  Linneus,  but  the  young  plants  which 
they  produced  conftantly  periffied ;  at  length  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  freffi  root,  which  iuccee'ded  very  well  at 
*  Upfal,  and  afterwards  enabled  the  younger  Linneus  to 
defcribe  this  plant  in  the  year  1767.  But  two  years 
antecedent  to  this.  Dr.  Hope’s  account  of  the  Rheum 
palmatum,  as  it  grew  in  the  botanic  garden  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  had  been  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in 
London.  The  feeds  w'ere  firft  introduced  into  Britain 
m  1762,  by  Dr.  Mounfey,  who  fent  them  from 
Rsuffia  T  and  thefe  feeds  were  quickly  difperfed  over 
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the  illand.  At  the  fame  time  that  Dr.  Hope  culti¬ 
vated  them  at  Edinburgh,  I  raifed  abundance  of  the 
plants  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge,  from  Dr. 
Mounfey’s  feeds,  which  all  produced  the  A.  palmatum  $ 
and  I  have  fome  of  the  Dr.’s  original  pacquet  ftill  by 
me.  No  doubt  Mr.  Miller’s  plants  were  raifed  from 
the  feeds  fent  by  Dr.  Mounfey,  though  he  does  not 
mention  his  name,  .  It  appears  that  the  feeds  fent  from 
St.  Peterfburgh  to  this  country  uniformly  and  con¬ 
flantly  produced  the  R.  palmatum,  and  not  fometimes 
R.  undulatum  alfo,  as  De  Gorter  relates  the  feeds  to  have 
done,  which  Boerhaave  obtained  from  the  Tartarian 
merchant.  This  however  does  not  prove,  that  other 
fpecies,  as  the  undulatum  and  compaction,  do  not  yield 
the  true  Rhubarb,  as  well  as  th <c  palmatum.  We  have 
feen  that  the  undulatum  was  fent  from  Tartary  with 
the  palmatum,  for  the  genuine  plant ;  and  Georgi  re¬ 
lates  that  a  Coflack  pointed  out  the  fame  fpecies  to 
him,  for  the  true  Rhubarb.  Both  he  and  Pallas  re¬ 
mark,  that  poffibly  the  root  of  R.  undulatum  may  be 
better  on  the  more  fouthern  open  and  dry  mountains 
of  Tibet,  than  on  the  colder  wet  mountains  of  Si¬ 
beria.  Profefior  Pallas  relates  that  in  Bukharia,  the 
R.  palmatum  feems  to  be- unknown,  and  that  as  far  as 
he  could  colled  from  defcription,  the  fpecies  they 
confider  there  as  the  true  one  is  the  compaftum  \  the 
feeds  of  which,  Mr.  Miller  informs  us,  were  lent  to 
him  from  St.  Peterfburgh  as  the  true  Tartarian  Rhu¬ 
barb. — See  the  account  of  the  next  fpecies. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  of  opinion  that  the 
true  Rhubarb  root  is  taken  from  .(everal  fpecies,  and 
the  foregoing  account  confirms  thiV  fuppofition. 

Dr.  Lettfom,  in  the  year  1778,  fays  there  is  every 
reafon  to  conclude  that  Rheum  palmatum  is  the  Turkev 
or  Ruffia  Rhubarb. 

Dr.  Pulteney,  in  the  year  1783,  remarks  that  Pallas 
feems  to  have  determined  the  Ruffia  Rhubarb  to  be 
the  R.  palmatum  ;  and  that  the  Chinefe  Rhubarb  is  the 
R.  undulatum.  He  farther  mentions  his  having  been 
informed  that  thefe  two  fpecies,  planted  near  each 
other,  will  produce  a  mongrel  plant;  and  fuggefts 
that  the  root  of  the  latter  may  poffibly  excel  that  of 
the  parent  plants.  See  R.  hybridion. 

Dr.  Hope  fays,  in  1784,  that  the  Rhubarb  which 
we  receive  through  Ruffia,  formerly  called  Turkey 
Rhubarb,  is  the  root  of  tire  palmatum,  and  different 
from  that  which  is  received  from  China. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  Commerce,  has  exerted  itfelf  for  many 
years,  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of  the  Rheum  pal¬ 
matum  in  Great  Britain,  and  apparently  with  much 
fuccefs. 

Sir  Alexander  Dick  had  the  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Society,  for  a  memoir  on  the  culture  aaid  drying  of 
it.  Sir  Wiliam  Fordyce,  fo  early  as  the  year  1780, 
took  up  three  roots,  fix  years  old,  weighing  when 
walked,  ten  pounds  fix  ounces  avoirdupois.  He 
ftripped  off  the  bark  from  the  fmaller  roots,  and  cut 
off  molt  of  it  from  the  larger  parts ;  and  hung  then? 
up  in  feftoons  on  packthread,  three  or  four  inches 
from  each  other,  at  a  moderate  difiance  from  the  fire. 
From  thefe  roots  he  had  one  pound  four  ounces  of 
Rhubarb,  as  fit  for  the  market  as  any  imported  from 
Ruffia,  Turkey,  or  China;  he  obtained  likewife,  one 
pound  more,  fit  for  private  ufe,  or  to  be  powdered. 

1  he  roots  ffiould  be  cleared  entirely  of  the  rind;  for 
the  parts  which  are  covered  with  it,  will  be  apt  to 
turn  mouldy.  Large  pieces  fhould.have  a  perforation 
made  through  the  middle,  that  they  may  dry  more 
perfedlly,  with  lefs  fuel  and  in  lefs  time. 

At  the  end  of  fix  or  feven  years,  when  the  plant 
feems  to  arrive  at  its  moft  perfect  ftate,  one  pound  of 
Rhubarb  may  be  obtained  from  every  five  pounds  of 
the  green  roots ;  befides  an  equal  or  larger  proportion 
of  roots  fit  for  family  ufe,  or  powder  in  the  ffiops b. 

In  7791,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  given 
to  this  gentleman,  for  raffing  above  three  hundred 
plants  of  the  true  Rhubarb  from  feed,  and  tranfplant- 
ing  them  at  four  feet  diftance c. 

Nathaniel  Jarman  Efq.  of  Brenley-houfe  in  Kent, 

b  Tranf.  Arts,  2.  76.  e  Idem,  10.  101. 
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lowed  fixity  feeds,  being  part  of  thofe  which  were 
Pent  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Mounfey  in  1764;  and 
they  produced  forty-five  plants.  In  1784  iie  taifed 
upwards  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  plants  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ground,  from  feeds  of  the  preceding  year.  He 
had  fent  to  the  Society  two  roots,  weighing  twenty- 
eight  and  thirty  pounds:  but  this  year  he  fent  a  fingle 
root,  which  weighed,  when  taken  up  on  the  fixteenth 
of  October  fifty-fix  pounds ;  in  a  few  days  it  loft  four 
or  five  pounds,  and  on  the  eighth  of  november,  when 
it  was  weighed  before  a  Committee,  it  was  found  to 
weigh  only  forty-eight  pounds.  The  largeft  root  be¬ 
fore  produced  to  the  Society  by  Sir  Alexander  Dick 
weighed  forty-two  pounds. 

Mr.  Robert  Davis  the  younger,  of  Minehead  in 
Somerfetfhire,  merchant,  in  the  fpring  of  _  the  year 
1779,  lowed  fome  feed  of  R.  palmatum,  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Brocklelby ;  and  planted  out  feven 
hundred  and  twenty  of  the  plants,  at  the  diftance  of 
five  feet.  The  foil  for  the  moft  part  was  fandy  and 
light,  the  reft  a  deep  black  loamy  garden  ground.  A 
great  number  of  plants  on  the  firft  foil  died;  blit 
thofe  on  the  latter  continued  for  the  moft  part  vigor¬ 
ous,  and  produced  larger  roots  than  the  other,  although 
not  iuperior,  if  equal  in  quality.  It  did  not  appear 
'that  the  diftance  of  five  feet  in  any  refpebt  incom¬ 
moded  or  injured  the  moft  luxuriant  plants. 

In  the  fummer  of  1 7  ^ 3 3  die  whole  plantation  v/as 
taken  up,  and  tfce  number  of  roots  was  near,  if  not 
quite  four  hundred.  The  whole  produced  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  dried  Rhubarb d. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Society  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  John  Ball,  furgeon  at  Willi  ton,  in  the  parifn  of 
St.  Decuman’s,  and  county  of  Somerfet,  for  railing 
in  1788  upwards  of  four  hundred  plants  of  R.  ^alma- 
tum,  ftanding  fix  feet  afunder  each  way. 

The  following  year,  having  by  the  feverity  of  the 
winter  loft  fifty  of  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  plants 
abovementioned,  he  filled  up  the  vacancies  with  young 
plants,  and  planted  upwards  of  fix  hundred  more  at  fix 
feet  apart,  and  about  two  hundred  at  four  feet.  For  this 
additional  plantation  he  received  another  gold  medal. 

It  appears  that  fome  of  Mr.  Ball’s  roots,  of  five 
years  old  weighed,  when  frefb,  upwards  of  feventy 
pounds ;  and  that  he  ufed  the  bark  for  tinbtures,  finding 
it  full  as  good  in  every  refpeft,  as  the  beft  part  of  the 
root.  His  practice  is  to  manure  or  drefs  them  with 
rotten  dung,  coal  afnes,  lime,  earth,  old  mud  wall, 
&c.e 

In  1792  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Fifh-ftreet-hill, 
London,  planted  four  hundred  and  twenty*  plants  of 
Rheum  palmatum ,  at  fix  feet  diftance;  at  Four- tree- 
hill,  Enfield,  Middlefex,  and  had  the  gold  medal 
adjudged  to  him  by  the  Society. 

The  fame  year  Mr.  FI alley  of  Pontefraft  in  Yorkfhire 
had  the  Silver  medal  for  producing  famples  of  Rhubarb 
better  cured  than  any  that  had  been  produced  before. 
It  feems  that  his  father  had  been  in  the  habit  of  railing 
large  quantities  of  the  roots,  which  in  war  time  he 
difpofed  of  very  freely  ;  but  in  time  of  peace  the 
druggifts  procured  it  from  abroad  at  a  lower  rate f. 

In  1793,  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Hayward,  of  Banbury,  in  Oxfordfhire,  for  raifing 
full  eight  hundred  plants  of  the  true  Rhubarb-:  and  a 
third  gold  medal  to  Mr.  Ball,  for  poffeffing  a  hundred 
and  fifty  eight  pounds  of  it,  of  his  own  growth  and 
curing,  equal  in  quality  to  Turkey  or  Ruffia  Rhu¬ 
barb  ;  and  communicating  his  culture  of  its. 

The  year  following,  Mr.  Ball  had  a  fourth  gold 
medal  adjudged  to  him  for  poffeffing  ninety-feven 
pounds  of  the  true  Rhubarb  of  his  own  growth ;  and 
for  communicating  the  culture  and  method  of  cure h. 

In  1795,  Mr.  Robert  Davis  beforementioned,  of 
Minehead  in  Somerfetfhire,  had  the  gold  medal,  for 
raifing  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  Rhubarb  -plants,  and 
giving  fome  account  of  their  culture.  Alfo  the  filver 
medal  to  Nicholas  Affiton,  of  Woolton  Hall,  near 
Liverpool,  Efq.  for  fending  famples  of  Rhubarb  very 

*  Tranf.  Arts,  3.  174.  176.  e  Idem,  7.  34.  &  3.  66. 
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well  cured.  This  Rhubarb  was  planted  in  177S  or 
1779  ;  and  v/as  taken  up  and  cured  in  odtober  1795  ft 

In  1797,  the  gold  medal  was  adjudged  *to  the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,  of  Hotham  in  Yorkfhire,  for  his 
culture  and  cure  of  Rhubarb,  of  which  he  gives  an 
ample  detail.  Alfo  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones  before- 
mentioned,  for  raifing  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five 
plants,  and  giving  a(  full  account  of  his  method  of 
culture  k. 

The  following  year,  the  fame  Mr.  Jones  had  a  re¬ 
ward  of  thirty  guineas  from  the  Society,  for  having 
railed  and  planted  three  tho>ifand  and  forty  plants  of 
the  true  Rhubarb ;  making  up  the  whole  number 
raifed  by  him  nearly  five  thoufand,  fince  the  year 
1792.  He  here  adds  many  excellent  hints  refpebting 
its  culture1. 

This  account  may  ferve  to  fhow,  both  the  ardour 
of  our  refpeftable  Society  in  encouraging  the  growth 
of  this  ufeful  article,  and  the  perfevering  induftry  of 
fome  gentlemen,  in  overcoming  all  the  difficulties 
attendant  on  introducing  a  new  plant  into  cultivation, 
finding  out  the  means  of  curing  it  as  an  article  for  ex- 
tenfive  fale,  and  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  fiuch  as 
cannot  perfuade  themfelves  that  a  drug  of  Britifh 
growth  can  bear  a  competition  with  what  is  fent  us 
from  foreign  countries.  '  t 

The  growth  of  the  R.  palmatum  is  remarkably 
quick.  A  plant  fix  years  old  grew,  between  the 
month  of  april,  when  the  ftalk  firft  'emerged  out  of 
the  ground,  and  the  middle  of  july,  when  it  was.  at 
the  greateft  height,  to  eleven  feet  four  inches.  It 
grew  in  one  day  three  inches,  and  in  one  night  above  - 
four.  Many  of  the  leaves  were  above  five  feet  long. 
The  root,  taken  up  in  oftober,  weighed  thirty-fix 
pounds,  when  clean  waftied,  and  deprived  of  its  fffiali 
fibres™. 

Medical  uje  of  Rhubarb. 

Rhubarb  is  cultivated  in  China,  particularly  in  the 
province  of  Xen-fi,  where  it  is  called  Tai  ho-hdng. 
It  comes  over  to  us  in  oblong  pieces,  flattifh  on  One 
fide,  and  convex  on  the  other ;  compact,  hard,  heavy, 
internally  of  a  dull  red  colour,  variegated  with  yellow 
and  white,  and  when  recently  powdered  appears  yel¬ 
low,  but  on  being  kept  becomes  gradually  redder. 

It  is  alfo  cultivated  in  the  Ruffian  dominions.  The 
beft  is  faid,  by  Bell,  to  grow  in  a  long  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  Tartary,  which  extend  from  Selin  to  the  lake 
Koko-nor  near  Tibet.  This  is  commonly  called 
Turkey  Rhubarb,  becaufe  it  formerly  came  to  us 
through  Turkey.  But  it  may  be  more  properly 
named  Ruffian  or  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  It  is  more 
valuable  than  the  other,  and  is  brought  to  us  in  roundifli 
pieces,  with  a  large  hole  through  the  middle  of  each ; 
it  is  more  foft  and  friable  than  the  Chinefe,  and  exhi¬ 
bits,  when  broken,  many  ftreaks  of  a  bright-red  co¬ 
lour.  The  marks  of  the  goodnefs  of  Rhubarb  are, 
the  livelinefs  of  its  colour  when  cut;  its  being  firm 
and  folid,  but  not  flinty  or  hard ;  its  being  eafily  pul- 
verable,  and  appearing  when  powdered  of  a  fine  bright 
yellow  colour ;  its  imparting  to  the  fpittle,  on  being 
chewed,  a  deep  faffron  tinge,  and  not  proving  flimy 
or  mucilaginous  in  the  mouth :  its  tafte  is  fubacrid, 
bitterifh,  and  fomewhat  ftyptic  ;  the  fmell  lightly  aro¬ 
matic. 

The  purgative  qualities  of  Rhubarb  are  extracted 
more  perfebtly  by  water  than  by  fpirit :  the  root  re¬ 
maining  after  the  aftion  of  water  is  almoft  if  not  wholly 
inabtive ;  whereas  after  repeated  digeftion  in  fpirit,  it 
proves  ftill  very  confiderably  purgative.  The  quality 
of  the  watery  infufion,  on  being  infpiffated  by  a  gentle 
heat,  is  fo  much  diminifhed,  that  a  , dram  of  the  extract 
is  faid  to  have  fcarcely  more  effect  than  a  fcruple  of 
the  root  in  fubftance :  the  lpirituous  tinfture  kffes  lefs ; 
half  a  dram  of  this  extract  proving  moderately  pur¬ 
gative. 

The  purgative  quality  of  this  root  is  fo  gentle,  that 
it  is  often  inconvenient  by  reafon  of  the  bulk  of  the 
dole  required,  which  in  adults  muft  be  from  half  a 

1  Tranf.  Arts,  14.  145,  &c.  k  Idem,  15.  157. 
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drain  to  a  whole  one.  When  given  in  a  larg£  dofe  it 
will  occafion  fome  griping,  as  other  purgatives  do  ; 
but  it  is  hardly  ever  heating  to  the  fyftem,  or  fhows 
the  other  effe&rs  of  more  draftic  purges,  This  purga¬ 
tive  quality  is  accompanied  with  a  bitternefs,  which  is 
often  ufeful  in  reftoring  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  ;  and 
for  the  moll  part  this  bitternefs  makes  it  fit  better  on 
the  flomach  than  manv  other  purgatives.  Its  opera¬ 
tion  joins  well  with  neutral  laxatives ;  and  both  toge¬ 
ther  operate  in  a  lefs  dofe  than  either  of  them  would 
'do  fmgly, 

Some  degree  of  flipticity  is  always  evident  in  this 
medicine,  and  as  this  quality  atts  when  that  of  the 
purgative  has  ceafed ;  'in  cafes  of  diarrhea,  when  any 
evacuation  is  proper.  Rhubarb  has  been  confidered  as 
the  moft  proper  means  to  be  employed.  The  ufe  of 
Rhubarb  in  fubftance  for  keeping  the  belly  regular  is 
by  no  means  proper,  the  aflringent  quality  undoing 
what  the  purgative  had  done;  unlefs  the  Rhubarb  be 
chewed  in  the  mouth,  and  no  more  fwailowed  than 
what  the  faliva  has  diiTolved.  Analogous  to  this,  is 
the  ufe  of  Rhubarb  in  a  folution :  for  in  that  the 
aflringent  quality  is  not  fo  largely  extracted  as  to  ope¬ 
rate  with  a  power  equal  to  that  when  the  Rhdbarb  is 
employed  in  fubftance. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this  drug  are,  a  watery 
and  vinous  infufion,  a  fimple  and  compound  tincture. 
It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  different  compofitions,  as 
Elixir  ex  aloe  &  rheo>  pilula  Jlomachicay  fife." 

Since  the  true  Ruflla  Rhubarb  was  introduced  by 
Dr.  Mounfey  in  the  year  1762  or  foon  after,  and  was 
cultivated  by  Sir  Alexander  Dick  and  Dr.  Hope  of 
Edinburgh,  with  a  view  to  bring  it  into  ufe  as  a  me 
dicine,  it  has  been  a  queftion  whether  the  root  could 
attain  the  fame  qualities  in  our  climate,  that  it  has 
where  it  is  a  native.  That  Britain  is  not  too  cold  for 
it,  appears  clearly  from  the  fuccefs  with  which  it  has 
been  cultivated  in  Scotland  ;  if  it  meets  with  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  here,  it  muft  be  from  the  moifture  of  our 
climate,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  a  dry 
foil  fhould  be  chofen  for  it.  The  chief  obftrudlion 
to  giving  the  root  here  a  quality  equal  to  foreign 
Rhubarb,  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of  curing  it 
properly,  but  this  is  in  a  great  meafure  got  over,  and 
no  doubt  will  be  fully  conquered  by  farther  experience, 
if  encouragement  fhould  be  given  to  the  more  extern 
five  cultivation  of  this  moft  ufeful  plant  at  home. 

And  furely  Rhubarb  merits  fome  encouragement, 
if  it  be  true  that  not  lefs  than  200,000k  is  paid  an¬ 
nually  for  what  is  imported  into  this  country.  Efpe- 
cially  if  we  confider  the  difficulty  there  may  be  of 
procuring  this  article  from  Ruffia,  the  inferiority  of 
the  Chinefe  Rhubarb,  and  the  adulterations  that  are 
pradtifed  to  render  the  foreign  drug  fair  to  the  eye. 
There  remains  only  to  convince  our  countrymen,  that 
Britifh  Rhubarb  is  equal  to  the  foreign  ;  or  if  it  be  a 
little  inferior,  that  inferiority  is  owing  merely  to  a  want 
of  (kill  in  curing  it,  which  fkiil  will  foon  be  attained 
by  experience.  . 

The  late  excellent  Dr.  Hope,  who  with  Sir  Alex¬ 
ander  Dick  was  indefatigable  in  cultivating  the  Rheum 
falmatum.  for  medical  ufe,  relates  in  the  year  1784, 
that  moft  of  the  apothecaries  in  Edinburgh  ufed  no 
other  than  what  is  railed  in  Scotland ;  that  for  feveral 
years  there  has  been  no  other  ufed  in  the  Royal  In¬ 
firmary  ;  and  that  when  a  found  root  is  well  dried,  and 
properly  dreffed,  it  is  in  no  refpedt  inferior  to  what 
comes  from  Ruffia. 

Dr.  Lettfom,  in  the  fame  year,  having  tried  Britifh 
Rhubarb  on  himfelf  and  about  forty  children  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  exotic  plant  poffeffes  no  one  quality 
which- the  other  does  not  contain;  that  the  foreign 
feems  to  be  rather  more  adtive,  perhaps  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  third  at  the  utmoft ;  and  that  its  fupe- 
rior  activity  may  depend  on  circumftanees  of  foil, 
time^  of  taking  up  the  roots,  their  age,  and  the  me¬ 
thods  of  drying,  which  future  enquiries  may  doubtlefs 
determine. 

T  he  Dr.  adds,  that  he  fufpedts  young  plants  to 
have  more  mucilage,  and  lefs  of  an  adtive  refin  than 
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old  ones  ;  but  that  his  obfervation  does  not  warrant 
him  to  decide  what  is  the  propereft  age  to  take  up  the 
roots  for  medicinal  ufe. 

Specimens  of  Englifh  Rhubarb  underwent  a  fevere 
trial  at  Bath  by  three  eminent  phyficians  there,  Drs. 
Falconer,  Parry  and  A.  Fothergill. 

Dr.  Falconer  reports;  that  the  two  fpecimens  of 
Englifh  Rhubarb  anfwer  in  external  marks  to  the 
characters  of  the  drug  when  good  ;  that  they  are 
rather  inferior  in  delicacy  of  tafte  to  Turkey  Rhubarb; 
but  fiy^erior  in  fome  refpects  to  the  Eaft-  Indian  ;  that 
perhaps  they  might  have  refembled  the  Turkey  ftill 
more  nearly,  had  they  been  dug  up  as  long  a  -time, 
and  a  careful  feledtion  of  the  beft  pieces  had  bterl 
made.  The  red  colour  is  faid  to  be  improved  by 
keeping;  and  Linneus  advifes  it  to  be  kept  ten  years 
before  it  is  ufed.  Vogel  relates,  that  an  apothecary 
is  fent  with  the  Ruffian  caravan  ,  that  goes  to  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  China  to  purchafe  Rhubarb,  to  whom  all  the 
Rhubarb  is  delivered,  and  he  is  ftridtly  ordered  to 
feledt  carefully  the  beft  pieces  only,  and  to  burn  all 
the  decayed  and  bad.  Upon  the  return  of  the  cara¬ 
van  to  Mofcov/  or  Peterfburgh,  it  is  again  put  into 
the  hands  of  perfons  fkiiled  in  pharmacy,  who  have 
the  care  of  its  being  properly  dreffed,  and  of  none 
but  the  true  fort  being  admitted :  fo  that  after  ail  thefe 
cautions,  none  but  the  choiceft  and  faireft  pieces  cani 
be  exported.  If  then  fuch  a  feledtion  were  made  here; 
and  it  were  kept  a  due  time,  the  Britilfi  Rhubarb 
might  probably  equal  any  of  the  foreign :  efpecially 
if  other  circumftanees  were  attended  to,  which  will 
be  mentioned*  when  we  come  to  th&  culture  and  curing 
of  it. 

From  the  experiments  made  on  the  Englifh  and 
foreign  Rhubarbs  it  appears,  that  they  are  nearly  fimi- 
lar  as  to  the  parts  which  water  is  capable  of  diffolving ; 
but  that  the  Turkey  appears  to  contain  the  largeft 
proportion  of  matter  foluble  in  water,  and  to  retain 
moft  of  an  aromatic  flavour. — That  of  gum  or  mu¬ 
cilage,  one  parcel  of  Englifh  Rnubarb  contained  the 
moft,  and  the  Eaft-Indian  the  lead.  The  other  parcel 
of  Englifh  and  the  Turkey  were  nearly  alike. — That 
the  foreign  Rhubarbs  are  more  abundant  in  refin,  and 
contain  a  larger  proportion  of  adlive  foluble  matter 
when  digefted  in  brandy. — That  the  Turkey  poffeffes 
the  largeft  quantity  of  the  colouring  ingredient,  and 
the  Eaft-Indian  moft  of  what  is  foluble  in  rectified 
fpirit. — That  the  Eaft-Indian  poffefled  the  moft  aftrin- 
gency  in  the  watery  infufion  ;  one  parcel  of  the  Englifh. 
and  the  Turkey  were  nearly  alike  in  this  refpedt;  and 
the  other  parcel  of  Englifh  was  the  weakeft.  In  the 
fpirituous  tindlure,  the  Turkey  was  the  ftrongeft,  next 
the  Eaft-Indian,  and  the  Engfiffi  the  weakeft. 

The  experiments  tried  at  the  Bath  hofpital  fhow 
that  the  purgative  qualities  of  the  Englifh  fpecimens 
are  fcarcely  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  of  the  Turkey  or  even 
the  Eaft-Indian,  but  the  difference  is  not  great.  Some 
think,  that  about  three  parts'  of  the  Turkey  or  four 
of  the  Eaft-Indian,  operate  as  much  as  five  of  the 
„  Englifh  Rhubarb ;  but  others  think  the  difference  is. 
fcarcely  fo  great.  In  point  of  aftringency  the  Englifh 
Rhubarbs  dofiaot  perceptibly  differ  from  the  foreign. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  Englifh  Rhubarb  fhould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  inferior  to  the  foreign,  which  is  perhaps 
doubtful,  it  appears  probable  that  this  inferiority  is 
owing  only  to  fuch  circumftanees  as  are  in  the  power 
of  attention  and  induftry  to  obviate  ;  and  that  this 
might  be  done  in  a  great  meafure  by  attending  to  the 
age  of  the  plant  when  taken  up ;  to  the  root  being 
cut  tranfverfely,  rafped  on  the  outfide,  having  the 
fappy  parts  cut  out,  and  being  dried  quickly ;  and  to 
its  being  kept  fome  time  before  it  be  ufed. 

From  a  great  number  of  trials  made  by  Dn  Parry 
it  appears,  that  one  of  the  fpecimens  of  Englifh 
Rhubarb  was  fully  equal  in  its  purgative  quality  to 
the  Turkey. 

Dr.  A.  Fothergill  remarks,  that  the  Turkey,  Ruf¬ 
fian,  and  even  the  Eaft-Indian  Rhubarb,  being  more 
fightly  to  the  eye,  are  more  marketable  than  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  ;  but  that  much  artifice  is  ufed  to  render  them 
fuch.  It  therefore  behoves  the  faculty  to  examine 
whether  Rhubarb  may  not  acquire  fome  noxious  qua¬ 
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lity  from  a  colouring  fubftance  employed,  and  whether 
the  griping  effects  fo  frequently  complained  of,  may 
not  fometimes  proceed  from  the  Dutch  yellow,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  Buckthorn  berries,  with  which  the  root 
is  commonly  coloured. 

The  foreign  Rhubarb  may  acquire  fome  advantage 
fiom  foil,  climate,  culture  and  the  mode  of  drying; 
but  much  more  probably  from  its  fuperior  age. 
Bergius  fays,  it  is  not  taken  up  till  it  is  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  The  tintture  of  the  Turkey  Rhu¬ 
barb  tailed  rather  more  aromatic  than  the  reft,  and 
■  feemed  to  poflefs  a  fomewhat  higher  degree  of  aftrin- 
gency  than  the  Eaft-Indian,  which  rather  exceeded  the 
tinftures  made  with  the  Englifh  fpecimens,  in  the  fame 
quality.  From  one  experiment  it  appears,  that  the 
Ealt-Indian  is  a  weaker  purgative  than  any  of  the 
reft ;  and  yet  this  is  the  drug  which  is  molt  commonly 
ufed  in  the  fbops,  for  making  the  tincture.  Two  ex¬ 
periments  prove  that  the  Englifh  Rhubarb  poflefles 
the  purgative  power  in  a  luperior  degree.  From  one 
experiment  it  appears,  that  forty-five  grains  of  Turkey 
Rhubarb  contain  the  purgative  quality,  nearly  equal 
to  fixty  of  the  Englifh  ;  that  is,  the  latter  requires  to 
be  given  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  more,  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  fame  effect.  This  coincides  with  the  refult 
Oi  trials  made  fome  years  ago;  but  later  experiments 
evince,  that  it  approaches  nearer  to  foreign  Rhubarb 
•  in  proportion  to  its  age.  On  the  whole,  there  feems 
much  reafon  to  believe,  that  in  procefs  of  time,  we 
may  be  enabled  not  only  to  fupply  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  genuine  drug  properly  cured  for  home  con- 
fumption,  but  alio  for  foreign  markets  °. 

About  the  year  1783,  Mr.  Ball,  of  Williton  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  fold  eighty  pounds  of  Rhubarb  of 
his  own  raifing,  to  a  druggift  inBriftol,  for  fix  Miners 
a  pound  ;  tiled  no  other  fort  in  his  fhop,  and  always 
found  it  to  anfwer  in  every  refpeCt.  He  alfo  ufed  the 
bark  for  tinClures,  and  found  it  full  as  good,  for  that 
purpofe,  as  the  bell  part  of  the  root.  He  is  fatisfied 
that  we  grow  Rhubarb  equal  to  the  Turkey,  but 

have  not  yet  been  able  to  cure  it  to  that  per¬ 
fection  p.  r 

.  Mr.  James  Stillingfleet,  of  Hotham  in  Yorkfhire 
in  1796  relates,  that  for  fifteen  years  and  upwards  he 
has  ufed  the  Englilh  Rhubarb,  as  a  conftant  phyfic  for 
the  poor  or  his  panlh  and  neighbourhood,  and  never 
found  it  to  fail  or  its  proper  effedts,  efpecially  if  a  tea- 
lpoonful  of  Magnefia  alba  be  added  to  each  dofe  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  grains  f 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Filh-ftreet  hill,  before  mentioned, 
who  has  cultivated  Englilh  Rhubarb  with  great  fpirk 
«  Enfield,  is  of  opinion  that  the  prevailing  prejudice 
for  foreign  commodities  is  of  infinitely  mbre  confe 
quence  than  any  obllacle  that  can  impede  its  general 
cumvation.  Bti t  if  the  cultivator  will  endeavour  as 

the  fb  35  P°ffiblJ-  \°  §lve,  hls  root  the  appearance  of 
the  foreign,  and  be  moderate  in  his  price,  there  can 
be  httle  danger  of  its  rifing  in  (he  Pyjc  ’effimaeti“n 

All  accounts  agree,  that  Britifh  Rhubarb,  at  fix  or 
ieven  years  growth,  properly  cured  will  poflefs  all  the 
virtues  the  moft  languine  can  defire.  ^ 

At  the  infligation  of  Alexander  Champion,  Efa  one 

°f.the  g°vc,rn?rs’  Mr.  Jones  font  feveral  pounds  of 
Bntilh  Rhubarb  to  Guy's  hofpital ;  and  at  an  inter¬ 
view  with  the  phyiicians,  prefented  them  other  im 
proved  fpecimens.  They  were  unanimous  in  thefr 
approbation  of  them  and  gave  Mr.  Jones  an  o  de 
for  as  much  as  he  could  produce  r.  er 

AT  nT  ,Uffir:;  t0  sive  us  hopes  of  Bri- 

tllh  Rhubarb  fuperfeding  the  neceility  of  importing 

this  drug  from  abroad  i  a  confideration  of  no  fmaM 
nuportance  at  all  times  but  efpecially  when  the  ports 
Ruffia  are  ihut  againll:  us,  and  not  only  ourmer- 
chant  Ihips  detained  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties 
but  oUr  bailors  driven  up  inf  the  country  and  made 

P  If  Ifbe"  t'm70Fi°f0Und  Pface  with  thtt  power. 

c  obje&ed  that  we  mull  wait  at  leaft  four 

years,  or  as  fome  think  fix  or  feven,  before  the  roots 
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will  be  fit  for  life ;  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obfirVe  that 
it  may  bc'adminiftered  with  fuccefs  when  yountret  in 
its  frefh  ftate,  that  is  undried  :  by  bruifing  half  an 
ounce  of  the  root,  and  boiling  it  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  till  it  is  reduced  to  one  quarter  of  a  pint.  This 
has  effects  fimilar  to  the  true  Ihop  Rhubarb3.  The 
Tartars  are  faid  to  hold  the  recent  root  in  hip-h  efti- 
mation*.  Dr.  Hope  remarks,  that  the  fucculent  root 
is  more  purgative  than  the  dried,  and  therefore  the 
more  recent  it  is  the  better". 

The  root  may  probably  be  ufeful,  not  only  as  a 
medicine,  but  a  dye,  as  may  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  trial.  Infufe  a  portion  of  the  root  in  water,  and 
to  the  infufion,  when  drained,  add  a  few  grains  of  fait 
of  tartar :  this  will  produce  a  very  beautiful  red  tinflure 
iuch  as  would  be  valuable  for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing 
a  colour,  which  at  this  time  (1778)  is  fo  very  ex- 
penfive  ;  and  which,  by  this  means,  may  probably  be 
amply  provided  for  by  the  ufe  of  this,  root,  when  it  is 
more  generally  cultivated  x. 

Not  only  the  root,  but  other  parts  of  t’  e  plant  are 
ufe  ful.  Monf.  Thouin,  fuperintendant  of  the  exotic 
plants  at  Verfailles,  informs  us  that  the  recent  ftem  is 
converted  into  a  marmalade,  which  is  confidered  as  a 
mild  and  pleafant  laxative,  and  highly  falubrious 
They  prepare  it  by  dripping  off  the  bark,  and 
boiling  the  pulp  with  an  equal  quantity  of  honey  or 
fugar.  The  leaves  are  employed  in  their  foups,  to 
which  they  impart  an  agreeable  acidity,  like  that  of 
Sorrel. 

The  feeds  have  the  fame  medicinal  property  with 
the  root,  in  an  eminent  degree  7.  The  late  Dean  of 
Clocefter,  Dr.  Tucker,  having  dropped  a  hint  of 
this  to  Dr.  A.  Fothergill  of  Bath,  he  determined  to 
try.  them.  From  his  trials  it  appears  that  twelve 
grains  of  the  feeds  operate  on  fome  perfons  nearly  as 
much  as  twenty  on  others,  of  the  fame  age.  On 
fome  they  adt  gently,  on  others  more  roughly,  fuch  is 
the  difference  of  conflitution.  In  general  it  appears 
that  twenty  grains  of  the  feeds  are  equal  to  thirty  of 
the  root,  as  to  the  purgative  power.  That  the  refiduum 
of  the  feeds  is  nearly  equal  in  this  refpedl  to  their  pow¬ 
der,  according  to  what  has  been  difeovered  concern¬ 
ing  the  refiduum  of  the  root ;  but  the  proof  fpirit 
extradled  lefs  from  the  feeds,  than  from  the  root  bv 
way  of  tin&ure.  That  the  feeds  appear  to  be  more 
.  aromatic  than  the  root,  but  to  contain  lefs  aflringency 
than  even  its  refiduum,  when  treated  in  the 'fame 
manner  z. 

A  felenitic  fait  has  been  lately  difeovered  to  be  a 
conflituent  principle  in  Rhubarb,  among  other  aflrin- 
gent  vegetables.  Sheele  pronounces  it  to  be  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  acid  of  wood-forrel  with  a  calcarious 
earth  \ 

Some  writers  affirm,  that  the  diftilled  water  of 
Rhubarb  contains  a  purgative  quality,  but  this  Hands 
in  need  of  confirmation.  The  chemical  and  medi¬ 
cinal  properties  of  the  refiduum  ;  the  elaflic  fluid  ex¬ 
tricated  by  diftillation ;  the  effential  fait  juft  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  aftringent  principle,  may  all  deferve 
the  attention  of  a  curious  obferver,  and  perhaps  throw 
new  light  on  the  qualities  of  this  important  drugb.] 

4.  The  feeds  of  the  fourth  fort  were  fent  me  from 
Peterfburgh,  for  the  true  Tartarian  Rhubarb.  The 
roots  are  large,  and  divide  into  many  fangs ;  they  are 
yellow  within;  the  leaves  appear  early  in  the  fprin*  • 
the  foot-ftalks  of  thefe  are  of  a  pale  green,  and  almSft 
as  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort ;  they  have  fcarcely  any 
channels,  and  are  flat  on  their  upper  fide  ;  the  leaves 
are  frnooth,  heart-fhaped,  and  do  not  run  out  to  fo 
gieat  length  in  a  point  as  thole  of  the  fecond,  but 
are  longer  than  thofe  of  the  firft,  they  are  very  broad 
towards  their  bafe,  and  have  very  large  pale  green 
ribs  on  their  under  fide ;  they  are  a  httle  waved  on 
their  edges,  and  have  a  fharp  acid  flavour.  The 
flovver-ftalk  is  of  a  pale  green ;  it  rifes  five  or  fix  feet' 

.  ^  ^  large  as  a  common  walking  cane,  hav¬ 

ing  at  each  joint  one  leaf  of  the  fame  fhape  with  thofe 

3  Bath  papers,  I.  zo4.  *  Idem,  4.  176.  m  Idem,  1.  aco. 

Idem  4  ,7-  ‘  4'  l7u  ■  *  ld"”'  3'  133- 

mem,  4 ,  17^  t>  Idem,  3.  435, 
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below,  but  Fmalle'r,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk  ;  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  fmall  branches,  each 
Ihftaining  a  panicle  or  fpike  of  white  flowers  Handing 
eredt,  which  appear  the  latter  end  of  may,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  large  triangular  bordered  feeds,  like  thofe 
of  the  firft  fort,  ripening  in  auguft. 

The  roots  of  this  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the 
foreign  Rhubarb  than  either  of  the  other,  both  in 
fhape  and  quality ;  and  as  tliefe  feeds  which  were  fent 
to  Peterfburgh,  were  gathered  from  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  fjpot  where  the  Rhubarb  is  taken  up,  fo 
there  is  little  reafon  to  doubt  of  its  being  the  true  fort, 
though  the  roots  which  have  grown  in  England  have 
not  been  equal  in  quality  with  thofe  of  the  foreign ; 
but  this  may  have  been  occafioned  for  want  of  age, 
or  by  being  taken  out  of  the  ground  at  an  improper 
feafon  ;  therefore  farther  trials  may  improve  it;  and  as 
the  plants  produce  great  plenty  of  feeds  here,  they 
may  be  propagated  with  great  cafe.  Linneus  feemed 
firft  to  think  the  fecond  fort  was  the  true  Rhubarb, 
but  the  roots  of  that  which  have  grown  here  are  very 
little  better  than  thofe  of  the  Rhapontick,  and  I  hive 
reafon  to  doubt  if  it  is  not  a  variety  of  it;  for  it  is 
certain,  thefe  plants  when  growing  near  each  other,  are 
impregnated  by  each  other’s  farina ;  for  from  the  feeds 
of  the  Rhapontick,  which  grew  clofe  to  the  fecond 
fort,  I  had  a  mixture  of  plants  of  both  forts  produced, 
though  the  plant  of  the  fecond  fort  did  not  produce 
any  feeds,  for  the  ftalk  decayed  foon  after  the  flowers 
faded ;  and  the  feeds  of  the  Rhapontick  were  gathered 
by  myfelf  from  one  plant,  and  were  fown  in  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  garden  at  Wooburn  Abbey, 
where  there  had  not  not  been  any  of  thefe  plants  be¬ 
fore  glowing,  fo  that  there  could  be  no  mixture  of 
feeds,  and  yet  a  third  part  of  the  plants  proved  to  be 
of  the  fecond  fort. 

_  Mr.  Miiler  has  more  fully  defcribed  this  fpecies  in 
his  figures  of  Plants. — The  root  is  very  thick  and 
flefhy,  and  divides  into  feveral  thick  taper  fangs,  as 
large  as  a  man’s  finger,  covered  with  a  reddifh-brown 
bark  :  it  is  of  a  yellowifh  red  colour  within.  The 
root  ftrikes  pretty  deep  into  the  ground,  and  early  in 
the  fpring  fends  up  many  leaves,  which  at  their  firft 
appearance  are  clofely  folded  up,  but  afterward  ex¬ 
pand,  to  the  length  of  near  two  feet,  and  the  breadth 
of  a  foot  and  half  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are  rounded 
to  the  footftalk  ;  their  borders  are  finuated  and  a  little 
waved,  and  they  are  fomewhat  downy  on  their  under 
fide.  The  footftalks  are  feven  or  eight  inches  Ions-, 
rifing  immediately  from  the  root ;  they  are  as  large  as 
a  man’s  finger,  flatted  and  channelled  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  convex  on  their  lower,  of  a  purplifh  red 
colour.  The  flower-ftalks  arife  from  the  root,  among 
the  leaves,  and  are  three  feet  and  a  half  high,  having 
a  fmaller  leaf  at  each  joint,  the  ears  of  which  almoft 
embrace  the  ftalk. 

[Linneus  fays,  that  the  leaves  are  more  coriaceous 
or  compadt  than  in  the  other  fpecies,  whence  his  trivial 
name ;  that  the  Jobes  are  rounded,  more  obfeure,  cre- 
nate  with  the  margin  cartilaginous  and  the  toothlets 
acute ;  that  they  are  very  fmooth  on  both  fides,  and 
have  ftouter  veins.  The  branches  of  the  panicle  are 
nodding. 

The  feed  is  rounded  cordate  and  three-fided;  the 
fides  belprinkled  with  raifed  dots,  of  a  brownifh-green 
colour,  and  fhining;  the  angles  membranaceous,&ftri- 
ated,  ferruginous '. 

Native  of  Tartary.  Introduced  in  1779,  by  Che¬ 
valier  Thunberg d.  Mr.  Miller’s  plant  defcribed  above, 
not  being  the  true  compaffum  of  Linneus,  but  more 
probably  his  undulatum. ] 

5.  The  fifth  fort  grows  naturally  on  mount  Libanus, 
and  other  mountainous  parts  of  Syria.  This  has  a 
thick  flefhy  root,  which  runs  pretty  deep  in  the  ground, 
from  which  arife  feveral  leaves  in  the  fpring,  which 
come  up  folded  together,  and  afterwards  expand  ;  they 
have  very  ihort  foot-ftalks,  fo  fpread  near  the  ground  ; 
but  during  the  fpring,  their  borders  are  erect,  and 
form  a  fort  of  hood  having  feveral  folds,  and  are  curled 
and  waved  on  their  edges;  they  are  of  a  purplifh 
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green,  and  have  purple  veins  and  borders ;  their  fur- 
face  appears  ftudded  with  rough  protuberances,  and 
when  the  leaves  are  fully  expanded  in  fummer,  they 
are  a  foot  long;  and  above  two  feet  broad  •  their  under 
fide  is  paler  than  the  upper,  and  their  borders  appear 
fringed.  .  I  have  not  feen  this  plant  in  flower,  but  the 
feeds  of  it  were  brought  from  mount  Libanus,  by  the 
Eight  Rev.  Dr.  Pocock,  the  late  Bifhop  of  Offory ; 
thefe  were  larger  than  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies,  and 
covered  with  a  fucculent  pulp,  of  a  deep  red  colour* 
and  very  aftringent  tafte  ;  this  fucculent  covering  may 
have  occafioned  its  being  taken  for  a  berry,  by  many 
of  the  old  writers ;  the  fhape  of  the  feed  is  like  that  of 
the  other  fpecies. 

[Dillenius  fays,  that  William  Sherard  procured  it 
from  mount  Libanus,  eight  years  before  he  writ;  and 
if  that  be  Underftood  of  the  publication  of  the  ETortus 
Elthamenfis  in  1732,  it  agrees  with  what  is  faid  In  the 
Kewr  catalogue  from  Knowlton’s  manufeript.,  that  it 
was  cultivated  in  17I4,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D. — 
Dillenius  adds,  that  it  had  not  then  appeared  in  any  of 
the  European  gardens,  except  in  that  of  Leyden,  after 
the  time  of  Vorftius,  and  in  that  of  Eltham  in  his 
own  time.  Bellonius,  Rauwolfius  and  Guilandinus  had 
obferved  it  growing  naturally;  and  fince  their  time 
Pocock  and  other  travellers ;  not  only  on  mount 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus,  but  on  mount  Sinai  and 
Carmel,  and  in  Perfia.  Dr.  Ruffel  informs  us,  that  t 
was  raifed  at  Aleppo  from  feeds  that  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Balbeck ;  and  alfo  by  Mr.  Gordon, 
of  Mile-end,  before  the  year  1781. 

The  ftalks,  as  RauwolfF  informs  Us,  from  thofe 
which  he  faw  brought  to  Aleppo,  in  order  to  make 
the  Rob  Ribes  of  Serapio,  are  near  a  cubit  in  height, 
an  inch  thick,  hirfute,  green,  tinged  with  purple  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom.  It  has  never  flowered  in  Europe, 
owing  probably  to  its  being  fo  much  out  of  place  in 
our  gardens,  for  it  grows  naturally  in  moift  places  on 
the  mountains,  and  is  covered  with  fnow  during  a  gnat 
part  of  the  year. 

6.  Leaves  large,  thofe  next  the  root  lying  on  the 
ground,  on  red  petioles  ;  the  nerves  very  much  wi¬ 
dened.  Lflorefcence  fcarcely  high.r  than  the  leaves. 
Native  of  Lefter  Tartary  e. 

7.  This  is  extremely  allied  in  its  appearance  to  the 
Rheum  palmatum  ;  being  of  fimilar  height,  and  having 
the  fame  kind  of  leaves,  ftipules,  i&c.  the  leaves  how¬ 
ever  are  not  fo  deeply  laciniated  nor  fo  much  pinna- 
tifid  as  thofe  of  the  former  fpecies. 

The  firft  or  radical  leaves  are  generally  cordate, 
and  pointed,  but  not  palmated,  and  the  plant  as  it  ad¬ 
vances  in  age  feems  to  become  more  palmated  from 
year  to  year. 

It  was  confidered  by  Profelfor  Murray  as  a  hybrid 
plant,  produced  by  the  mixture  of  Rheum  palmatum 
with  fome  other  fpecies,  vrhich  had  been  impregnated 
by  its  pollen f. 

Not  known  where  it  is  a  native,  but  cultivated  in 
J77^  by  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.s 

There  feems  to  be  a  difpofition  in  the  Rheums  to 
produce  hybrid  or  mule  plants.  Mr.  Miller  has  hinted 
it.  A  gentleman  near  Norwich,  fays  that  a  near  rela¬ 
tion  of  his  who  is  a  phyfician,  had  fome  plants  of 
R.  palmatum  and  compadtum,  Handing  fo  near  to¬ 
gether,  four  or  five  years  ago,  that  the  feeds  faved 
from  them  produced  only  mule  plants ;  and  that  they 
were  then  growing  in  his  garden  within  a  mile  of 
Norwich  h.  This  account  being  dated,  fept.  16,  1778, 
carries  the  cultivation  of  a  hybrid  Rheum  to  1773  or 
1774- 

The  phyfician  gives  this  particular  detail  of  thefe 
mule  plants.  In  the  fummer  of  1771,  1  had  a  plant 
of  R.  palmatum  growing  about  four  yards  from  a  plant 
of  R.  compadtum,  both  in  full  flower.  The  firft  be¬ 
ing  generally  allowed  to  be  the  true  Turkey  Rhubarb, 

I  gathered  the  feeds  of  it,  and  fowed  them  early  in 
fpring  1772.  In  about  five  weeks  tfte  plants  appeared 
in  great  plenty,  and  were  in  the  beginning  of  the  win¬ 
ter  following  tranfplanted.  The  leaves  were  neither 
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thofe  of  palmatnm  or  compaftum,  very  large  and 
broad  like  the  latter,  but  terminating  in  long  fharp 
points,  and  in  fome  degree  indented  and  refembling  the 
former.  In  1775  thefe  plants  were  all  in  flower: 
when  their  feeds  were  ripened,  they  were  gathered,  as 
they  have  been  every  year  fince,  and  flowed  every 
flpring,  but  without  having  overproduced  a  Angle  plant. 
Many  botanical  gentlemen  have  viewed  thefle  plants, 
and  have  pronounced  them  to  be  mules.  The  root 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  afredted  in  quality 
or  appearance,  on  being  compared  with  that  of  R. 
palmatum  h 

Dr.  Pulteney  writes,  in  17 83,  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed,  that  palmatum  and  undulatum  planted  near 
each  other  will  produce  a  mongrel  plant,  the  feeds  of 
which  are  not  fertile  k. 

Probably  there  may  be  other  mongrel  forts  pro¬ 
duced.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  now  cultivated  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge,  different  from  any 
of  thofe  defcri'oed  above,  but  not  yet  fufficiently  af- 
certained  to  be  regiftered  here.  Some  of  thefe  may 
be  mule  plants *  but  as  they  all  hand  very  near  each 
other,  fuch  no  doubt  would  be  produced  if  the  feeds 
of  the  feveral  fpecies  were  colledted  and  flown.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fo,wn  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
..and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring * 
but  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the 
plants  feldom  come  up  till  the  next  fpring,  fo  that  a 
whole  year  will-  be  loft.  The  feeds  fhould  be  flown 
where  the  plants  are  deflgned  to  remain  *  for  as  their 
roots  are  large  and  flefhy,  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
they  do  not  recover  their  removal  foon  *  nor  will  the 
roots  of  thofe  plants  which  are  tranfplanted,  ever  grow 
fo  large  and  fair,  as  thole  which  remain  where  they 
were  fown.  When  the  plants  appear  in  the  fpring, 
the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over,  to  cut  up  the  weeds * 
and  where  the  plants  are  too  clofe,  fome  fhould  be  cut 
up,  leaving  them  at  the  firft  hoeing  Ax  or  eight  inches 
afunder  *  but  at  the  fecond,  they  may  be  feparated  to 
a  foot  and  half  diftance  or  more.  As  foon  as  any 
weeds  appear,  fcuffle  the  ground  over  with  a  Dutch 
hoe  in  dry  weather.  When  the  plants  cover  the  ground 
with  their  broad  leaves,  they  will  keep  down  the  weeds 
of  themfelves. 

In  autumn,  when  the  leaves  decay,  clean  the  ground, 
and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  plants  begin  to  put  up 
their  new  leaves,  dig  the  ground  between  the  plants, 
01  at  leaft  hoe  and  clean  them.  The  fecond  year, 
many  of  the  ftrongeft  plants  will  produce  flowers  and 
feeds,  but  the  third  year  moft  of  them  will  do  fo. 
Gather  the  feeds  carefully  when  ripe,  and  do  not  per¬ 
mit  them  to  fcatter,  left  they  fhould  grow  to  injure 
the  old  plants.  The  roots  will  remain  many  years 
without  decaying ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  old  roots  of 
the  true  Rhubarb  are  much  preferable  to  the  youn» 
ones.  They  delight  in  a  rich  foil,  not  too  dry,  nor 
over  moift  *  and  where  there  is  a  depth  in  fuch  land 
for  their  roots  to  run  down,  the  leaves  and  roots  will 
attain  a  great  fize. 

The  firft  fort  is  now  frequently  cultivated  in  Gar¬ 
dens  for  the  footftalks  of  the  leaves*  which  are  pe?led 
and  made  into  tarts  in  the  fpring.  r 

The  tiue  Rhubarb  is  now  fown  in  many  wardens 
and  may  probably  fucceed  fo  well  in  time,  that  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  or  that  valuable  drug  may  be  raifed  to 
fupply  our  confumption. 

[Dr.  Mounfey’s  diredions  for  the  culture  of  the 
T  urkey  Rhubarb,  are  to  fow  the  feeds  in  april  or  may 
three  or  four  in  a  pot,  which  fhould  be  plunged  in  a 
hot-bed  until  the  feeds  vegetate.  When  the  plants 
are  about  two  months  old,  tranfplant  them  where  they 
are  to  remain,  in  a  fine  light  foil.  Keep  fome  of  the 
plants  in  the  pots  until  odober,  and  fome  to  the  florin^ 
following,  and  then  plant  them  out.  When  by  theft 
precautions  you  have  fecured  a  fufficient  number  of 
plants  you  may  venture  to  fow  the  feeds  in  the  open 
air.  If  they  vegetate  late  in  the  feafon,  cover  them 
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with  mulch  or  mofs*  to  preferve  them  in  winteft 
When  tranfplanted,  fet  the  plants  at  leaft  four  fe'et 
afunder,  hoe  them,  keep  them  clean,  and  turn  up  the 
ground  yearly  between  the  rows,  taking  care  not  to 
touch  the  roots.  In  the  fecond  or  third  year  the  plants 
will  begin  to  bear  feeds.  The  earlieft  period  at  which 
the  roots  are  ufeful,  is  at  four  year’s  growth,  but  even 
then  they  will  be  foft  and  fpungy :  they  had  better  there¬ 
fore  remain  eight  years  undifturbed  *  and  even  more 
years  will  add  greatly  to  their  perfedion1. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Minehead,  recommends  the  feeds  to 
be  fown  on  a  very  gentle  hot-bed  in  march,  and  when 
the  roots  are  about  the  fize  of  a  crow’s  quill,  they 
fhould  be  drawn  up  carefully  to  preferve  the  tap-root, 
and  planted  in  fine  rich  earth  in  a  deep  foil :  if  the 
weather  fhould  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  watered. 
When  the  plants  are  once  in  a  growing  ftate,  all  farther 
care  and  trouble,  but  that  of  keeping  them  free  from 
weeds,  is  at  an  end. 

The  diftance  of  the  plants  fhould  be  eight  feet*  and 
as  they  difappear  above  ftven  months  in  the  year,  the 
ground  may  be  ufefully  employed  in  many  articles  of 
gardening,  from  the  middle  of  auguft  to  the  bemnnino- 
of  april  T 

The  feeds  however  do  not  require  a  hot- bed  to  make 
them  vegetate  *  but  if  fown  in  the  natural  ground 
during  the  fpring,  .when  the  weather  is  open,  foon 
come  up  and  thrive  very  faft.  This  plant  delights 
moft  in  a  rich  light  deep  foil,  and  warm  expofure,  but 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  If  the  roots 
be  covered  with  litter,  or  the  earth  be  drawn  over 
them  in  winter,  they  will  rift  the  ftronger  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring.  The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  and  when  they  appear,  the  ground 
fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds.  When  thinned  out, 
the  diftance  of  the  plants  fhould  be  eight  feet". 

Sir  William  Fordyce,  who  flowed  the  feeds  at  firft 
upon  a  hot- bed  *  on  the  whole,  found  that  they  fuc- 
ceeded  beft  when  fown  in  the  open  ground,  in  an  eaft 
or  fouth-eaft  expofure,  during  the  laft  half  of  march, 
or  in  april,  or  even  fo  far  as  the  end  of  may  *  if  the 
fpring  proved  cold  and  dry.  It  may  be  tranfplanted 
during  the  whole  courfe  of  the  fummer  °. 

If  the  ground  be  ftirred  about  a  feeding  plant,  the 
feeds  falling  will  produce  plenty  of  young  plants,  both 
in  the  autumn  and  the  following  fpring :  thefe  may  be 
tranfplanted  about  midfummerp. 

Mr.  William  Hayward,  of  Banbury,  flows  the  feed 
about  the  beginning  of  february,  on  a  bed  of  good 
foil,  if  rather  fandy  the  better,  expofed  to  an  eaft  or 
weft  afpedl,  in  preference  to  the  fouth  *  a  full  fun  be¬ 
ing  prejudicial  to  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  and  to 
the  plants  whilft  young.  Sow  broadcaft  moderately 
thick,  treading  the  feeds  regularly  in,  and  raking  the 
ground  fmooth.  In  a  wet  feafon,  it  is  beft  to  make  a 
bed  two  feet  thick,  with  new  dung  from  the  liable, 
covering  it  near  one  foot  thick  with  good  foil.  The 
intent  of  this  bed  is  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of 
warmth,  as  to  prevent  the  rifling  of  earth-worms, 
which  in  a  moift  ftafon  will  frequently  deftroy  the 
young  crop. 

If  the  feed  be  good,  the  plants  often  rife  too  thick  * 
if  fo,  when  they  have  fix  leaves,  take  them  carefully 
up,  where  too  clofe,  leaving  the  Handing  crop  eight 
or  ten  inches  apart :  plant  thofe  that  are  taken  up  at 
the  fame  diftance,  in  a  frefh  fpot  of  ground,  in  order 
to  furnifh  other  plantations.  When  the  plants  in  ge¬ 
neral  are  grown  to  the  fize  that  Cabbage  plants  are 
ufually  fet  out  for  a  Handing  crop,  plant  them  where 
they  are  to  remain,  in  beds  four  feet  wide,  one  row 
along  the  middle  of  the  bed,  leaving  two  yards  diftance 
between  the  plants,  allowing  an  alley  between  the  beds 
about  a  foot  wide,  for  conveniency  of  weeding  the 
plants. 

In  the  autumn,  when  the  decayed  leaves  are  re¬ 
moved,  if  the  fhoveling  of  the  alleys  be  thrown  over 
the  crowns  of  the  plants,  it  will  be  found  of  fer- 
vice  q. 

1  Idem,  1.  188.  *  Idem,  1.  185.  »  Idem,  1.  193. 
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Mr.  John  Ball,  furgeon  of  Williton,  fows  the  feeds 
the  lecond  week  in  february,  in  drills  fix  inches  apart, 
and  one  inch  deep,  upon  beds  three  of  four  feet  wide. 
If  the  weather  fhould  prove  mild,  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ;  and  in  a  dry  feafon 
,they  muff  be  moderately  watered.  If  too  thick,  thin 
them  from  two  to  three  inches ;  and  when  about  four 
inches  high,  tranfplant  them  where  they  are  to  ftand, 
from  four  to  fix  feet  from  each  other,  in  a  deep  foil, 
well  manured  with  good  rotten  dung,  fifted  coal  allies, 
and  lime  flaked  and  mixed  with  mud  or  wafte  from  a 
mill-pond,  or  with  earth  from  the  gutters  of  meadows. 
Keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  occafion,  water 
them  moderately,  and  look  over  the  plantation  every 
evening,  to  pick  off  the  Hugs,  which  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  the  young  plants,  and  will  loon  deftroy  them. 

The  feeds  may  be  fown  alfo  in  feptember,  or  the 
firft  week  in  oCtober,  and  theyv  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant 
in  february  or  the  beginning  of  march r. 

The  Rev.  James  Stillingfieet,  of  Hotham  in  York- 
fhire,  fows  the  feed  early  in  the  month  of  april,  on  a 
fandy  loam,  in  a  fouth-eaft  afpeCt ;  fheltering  the 
young  plants  from  the  fun  till  they  have  obtained 
ftrength. 

When  about  the  fize  of  young  cabbages  or  fmaller, 
he  tranfplants  them  into  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide,  at 
the  diftance  of  five  or  fix  feet  afunder :  but  the  plants 
which  remain  in  the  feed- bed,  when  well  thinned,  are 
larger  and  better  than  the  others.  It  will  conduce  to 
their  ftrength  and  growth  to  raife  the  bed  fomewhat 
above  the  alleys,  that  the  plants  may  be  kept  dry ;  for 
Rhubarb  will  not  bear  much  wet ;  though  a  very  dry 
fand  will  not  fuit  it.  Much  dung  tends  to  canker  the 
plants :  a  good  free  foil,  in  a  moderate  ftate  of  culti¬ 
vation,  feems  to  fuit  them  belt ;  or  if  mulch  be  ufed, 
it  fhould  be  thoroughly  rotten,  and  almoft  reduced  to 
mould.  The  young  plants  in  the  end  of  autumn 
fhould  have  the  fcrapings  of  the  alleys  thrown  over 
them,  and  alfo  in  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  about 
an  inch  above  ground9. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Fifh-ftreet  hill,  London, 
fows  the  feeds  in  march  and  april,  or  during  the  au¬ 
tumn  in  auguft  and  feptember  ;  the  former  to  be  tranf- 
planted  in  autumn,  the  latter  in  fpring.  Inftead  of 
placing  the  feedling  plants  where  they  are  to  remain, 
as  is  ufually  recommended,  beds  fhould  be  prepared 
refembling  thofe  which  are  made  for  Afparagus,  of 
fine  mould,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
When  the  young  plants  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  have  thrown  out  as  many  leaves,  tranfplant  them 
upon  thofe  beds  at  eight  inches  afunder  ;  fele&ing  firft 
the  largeft,  carefully  drawing  them  out,  fo  as  to  de¬ 
ftroy  or  even  difturb  the  fibres  as  little  as  poflible. 
Watering  the  bed  previous  to  the  removal,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  operation.  In  the  culture  of  Rhubarb, 
the  whole  difficulty  confifts  in  bringing ,  the  plants 
through  their  firft  feafon :  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
fultry,  they  muft  be  fhaded,  and  at  all  events  they 
muft  be  continually  watered.  For  tranfplanting,  a  wet 
or  cloudy  day  fhould  be  preferred  ;  and  if  the  weather 
fhould  continue  fo  for  two  or  three  days  fucceflively, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  in  a  hundred  will  probably 
be  loft.  In  a  month  the  roots  will  have  made  frefh 
lhoots,  and  new  leaves  will  have  fucceeded  the  former, 
which  commonly,  notwithftanding  all  our  care,  will 
wither  away.  The  plants  may  now  remain  in  thefe 
nurfery-beds  till  the  enfuing  fpring,  or  if  the  fummer 
be  favourable,  and  the  land  intended  for  the  planta¬ 
tion  be  well  trenched  three  feet  deep,  it  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  without  delay.  It  is  a  good  way  to  fow  the 
ground  with  Carrots,  the  furface  by  this  means  being 
preferved  from  weeds,  and  rendered  finer  by  repeated 
hoeings,  and  the  bottom  kept  light  and  open.  At 
different  periods  during  the  fummer,  when  the  plants 
are  of  a  proper  fize,  and  the  weather  is  cloudy  or 
fhowery,  with  a  tranfplanter  or  circular  fpade,  remove 
them  with  a  ball  of  earth  adhering,  at  the  prefcribed 
diftances,  into  the  midft  of  the  Carrots,  deftroying 
luch  as  might  obftrudc  the  growth  of  the  Rhubarb  ; 
and  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  unufually  hot,  the 
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foliage  of  the  Carrots  will  prefetve  the  young  plants 
from  the  fun,  till  they  have  acquired  a  fufficient  growth. 
Aftet  this,  it  remains  only  to  keep  the  plantation  elerin, 
and  the  trenches  open l. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  the  afpeft  is  hot  very 
inaterial,  provided  it  b$  not  fhaded  too  much  on  the 
fouth  or  weft.  The  indifpenfable  points  are  the  depth 
and  good  quality  of  the  foil,  which  fhould  be  light, 
loamy  and  rich,  but  not  too  much  fo,  left  the  roots 
fhould  be  too  fibrous  :  it  can  fcarcely  be  too  dry,  for 
more  evil  is  to  be  expedted  from  a  luperabundancy  of 
moifture,  than  from  any  adlual  Want  of  it;  If  with 
thefe  advantages,  the  plantation  can  be  placed  on  a 
gentle  declivity  ■>  fuch  a  fituation  may  be  faid  to  be 
very  eligible. 

The  injuries  which  the  young  plants  are  molt  liable 
to,  are  from  flugs  and  other  fmall  vermin,  from  in¬ 
attention  to  the  feafon  and  manner  of  planting,  ahd 
from  too  great  an  expofure  to  froft.  Little  damage 
is  to  be  feared  from  heat ;  and  in  general  they  are 
hardy  and  eafy  of  cultivation,  when  arrived  beyond  a 
certain  term. 

If  the  ground  deftined  for  the  plantation  be  a  green- 
fward,  no  time  will  be  loft  by  a  little  delay.  Suffer 
a  feafon  or  two  to  elapfe,  by  growing  Oats,  Potatoes, 
&c.  before  the  plantation  be  attempted,  that  the  turf 
may  be  entirely  rotted,  and  the  wire  worms,  which 
always  infeft  old  grafs  land,  be  completely  deftroyed. 

Sow  liberally,  not  thick  on  a  fmall  piece  of  ground, 
but  in  fufficient  quantity ;  it  being  impoffible  to  fore¬ 
tell  what  may  happen,  from  an- unufually  wet  or  fevere 
winter,  &c.  Never  let  a  feafon  be  omitted,  left  a 
fupply  fhould  fail,  and  a  fucceffion  be  loft. 

Provided  the  weather  be  open,  the  beft  time  for 
fow'ing  is  the  end  of  february  or  the  beginning  of 
march]  and  if  the  feed  fhould  not  vegetate  in  three 
weeks,  let  the  fowings  be  repeated  till  they  do.  In 
cold  foils  a  moderate  hot-bed  may  be  fometimes  re¬ 
quired,  but  very  feldom  ]  and  ought  never  to  be  ufed 
but  when  abfolutely  neceffary,  thofe  plants  being 
ftrongeft  that  are  raifed  in  the  open  ground.  It  is 
better  to  fow  broad-caft  than  in  drills. 

The  nurfery-bed  muft  be  diligently  attended  to. 
The  pains  bellowed  by  conftant  waterings,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  young  plants  from  the  ravages  of  infeCts, 
will  amply  repay  the  planter.  Roots  that  thrive  well 
here,  will  in  three  years  arrive  at  an  equal  fize  with 
others,  that  have  not  fucceeded  fo  well,  at  the  end  of 
five.  When  a  plantation  is  to  be  formed,  or  a  va¬ 
cancy  filled  up,  feleCl  the  fineft  and  moft  thrifty  plants. 
No  plant  will  come  to  any  thing,  when  it  has  loft  its 
principal  bud. 

When  a  plantation  does  not  poffefs  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  on  a  declivity,  narrower  beds,  and 
deepened  trenches,  are  among  the  artificial  means  that 
fhould  be  adopted ;  but  moft  fituations  will  require 
fome  care  to  prevent  the  ill  effects  of  water  rerhaining 
on  the  crowns  of  the  plants :  therefore  when  the  feed- 
ftalks  are  cut  off,  which  ought  always  to  be  done  im¬ 
mediately  upon  the  withering  of  the  radical  leaves, 
they  fliould  be  covered  with  mould  in  form  of  a  hil¬ 
lock.  This  procefs  will  anfwer  two  good  purpofes, 
that  of  throwing  off  the  rain,  and  keeping  open  the 
trenches  by  taking  the  earth  from  them. 

Till  the  plants  have  blown,  the  medical  qualities  of 
the  roots  fcarcely  come  into  exiftence ;  and  at  the 
fame  period  the  danger  of  decay  commences  likewif*. 
When  the  buds  from  the  roots  have  grown  up  and 
flowered,  a  cavity  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  the 
plant,  in  which  rain  will  make  a  lodgement,  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  deftrudtion  of  thofe  parts  that,  on  this  account, 
year  after  year,  become  unprotected. 

Thefe  portions  of  the  crown  whence  the  feed-ftalks 
arife,  prove  ever  the  moft  valuable  j  and  every  fuc- 
ceeding  year  producing  other  feed-ftalks,  would  add 
to  the  flock  of  ufeful  root,  if  experience  did  not  tell 
us,  that  hitherto  the  latter  have  increafed  no  falter  than 
the  former  have  been  diminifhed. 

Every  fpring  and  autumn  the  plants  fhould  undergo 
a  general  examination.  The  young  ones  will  prefently 
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difcover  their  r&al  fituation,  for  either  their  leaves  will 
wither  as  fall  as  they  are  produced,  or  their  growth 
will  become  Hunted :  but  with  regard  to  the  older 
ones,  or  thofe  that  have  blown,  as  in  molt  cafes  there 
will  be  found  enough  found  root  to  produce  a  luxu¬ 
riant  foliage,  their  Hate  can  only  be  difcovered  by 
prefling  a  finger  into  the  centre  of  the  crown :  the 
leaft  unfoundnefs  will  foon  be  perceptible  by  this 
means. 

In  both  cafes  the  plants  fhould  be  removed,  and 
the  vacancies  filled  with  others ;  for  in  the  former 
much  time  will  be  faved,  and  the  bad  fituation  of  the 
latter,  by  remaining,  will  only  be  aggravated,  whilft 
it  furnilhes  the  cultivator  with  an  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
amining  into  the  occafion  of  the  feveral  defedts,  and 
may  lead  to  future  prevention B. 

Refpedting  foil,  the  general  voice  is,  that  fuch  an 
one  as  is  fit  for  Carrots,  will  fuit  Rhubarb.  Dr.  Lettfom 
fays  it  delights  in  a  fandy  foil,  on  a  fomewhat  elevated 
fituation : — Dr.  Hope,  that  the  roots  raifed  in  a  dry  foil 
are  preferable  to  thofe  raifed  in  a  moift  one  :  Another 
phyfician,  that  the  foil  in  which  his  plants  were  raifed 
is  very  light  for  about  twelve  inches  deep,  and  under 
that  a  llratum  of  red  fand  of  great  depth  x. 

Mr.  Hayward’s  plants  gr ew  on  a  ftrong  red  loam, 
on  a  gentle  declivity  towards  the  weft  : — Mr.  Davis’s 
on  a  light  black  foil,  in  a  fituation  quite  open,  and 
without  any  declivity  : — Mr.  Stillingfleet’s  on  a  fandy 
loam,  which  he  finds  to  be  the  belt  foil ;  he  prefers  a 
fouth-eaft  afpedt,  but  thinks  an  eaft  alpedt  might  pofli- 
bly  be  ftill  better  7. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  travels  among  the  Tartars,  relates 
that  where  there  are  ten  or  twenty  plants  of  Rhubarb 
growing,  you  are  fure  to  find  feveral  burrows  of  the 
Marmot  under  the  fhade  of  their  broad  fpreading 
leaves.  For  when  the  feed  happens  to  blow  among 
the  thick  grafs,  it  can  very  feldom  reach  the  ground ; 
whereas  what  falls  among  the  loofe  earth  thrown  up 
by  the  Marmots  immediately  takes  root,  and  produces 
a  new  plant.  Mr.  Bell  farther  fays,  that  he  dug  up  as 
much  of  the  root  as  he  wanted,  with  a  ftick  2. 

It  is  plain  from  this  account,  that  the  foil  there  is 
light  and  dry ;  two  properties  which  appear  to  me 
indifpenfable  to  have  the  Rhubarb  root  of  a  good 
quality  :  a  poor  fand  is  bad,  but  a  ftiff  clay  is  worfe  ; 
good  fandy  loams,  fit  for  Carrots,  as  was  before  ob- 
ferved,  are  the  beft. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  manure  fhould  be  ufed 
or  not.  Mr.  Ball,  in  his  fandy  foil,  ufed  one  part 
good  rotten  dung,  and  two  parts  rich  earth  from  the 
gutters  in  watered  meadows,  thrown  together  two 
years  and  often  turned,  two  parts  of  old  cobb  or  mud 
wall,  and  two  parts  of  lifted  coal  alhes.  The  fecond 
year  he  gave  the  plants  a  frelh  drefting  of  good  rotten 
dung.  He  ufed  alfo  one  part  rotten  dung,  one  part 
fifted  coal-alhes,  and  two  parts  lime  previoufly  flaked, 
and  mixed  with  mud  or  wafte  from  a  mill  pond  and 
often  turned. 

Mr.  Hayward,  on  his  ftrong  red  loam,  manured  at 
a  confiderable  expenfe  with  well  rotted  horfe-dung ; 
his  land  being  in  a  very  impoverilhed  Hate  from  a  bad 
tenant. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  does  not  advife  much  dung,  as  it 
tends  to  canker  the  plants ;  and  thinks  that  a  good  free 
foil  in  a  moderate  ftate  of  cultivation,  feems  to  fuit 
them  beft ;  or  if  mulch  be  ufed,  it  fhould  be  quite 
rotten,  and  almoft  reduced  to  mould3. 

Sir  William  Fordyce  remarks,  that  ground  unma¬ 
nned,.  or  not  too  rich,  is  leaft  apt  to  breed  the  fly, 
to  which  this  plant  is  more  fubjedt  than  even  the 
Turnepb. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  dung  injures  the  quality  of 
the  loot,  and  that  it  will  be  beft  on  good  frefh  found 
land,  well  worked. 

The  diftance  moft  generally  recommended  at  which 
the  plants  Ihould  finally  ftand  for  a  crop,  whether  hoed 
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out  of  transplanted  is  four  feet;  and  the  Society  of 
Arts  recommended  that  the  plants  fhould  ftand  that 
diftance  at  leaft.  Mr.  Jones  remarks,  that  although 
the  foliage  will  frequently  meet  at  a  much  greater  dif¬ 
tance,  the  roots  never  occupy  fo  large  a  fpace c.  This 
gentleman  had  when  he  began  to  cultivate  Rhubarb, 
fet  the  plants  at  the  diftance  of  fix  feet.  Mr.  Ball's 
plants  alfo  flood  fix  feet  afunder  every  way  d. 

Rhubarb  may  be  propagated  not  only  from  feeds, 
but  from  offsets.  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  furgecn  at 
Hampftead,  having  found  himfelf  difappoihted  in 
raifing  plants  from  feed,  feparated  fome  of  the  eyes 
or  buds,  which  fhoot  out  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
root,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  the  root  itfelf, 
having  fome  of  the  fibres  to  it.  Thefe  offsets  may 
be  taken  from  roots  of  three  or  four  years  old,  with¬ 
out  any  injury  to  the  plant.  By  this  method  a  year  is 
faved,  the  plants  are  not  in  fuch  danger  of  being  de¬ 
voured  by  vermin  as  thofe  from  feed,  nor  fo  uncer¬ 
tain  in  growing ;  they  are  not  fo  tender,  neither  do 
they  need  transplanting,  or  any  other  care  than  keep¬ 
ing  the  ground  clear  of  weeds.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fize  of  the  roots  thus  raifed,  from  thofe 
which  grow  from  feeds'. 

Mr.  Hayward  alfo  flipped  feveral  offsets  from  the 
heads  of  large  plants  in  the  fipring,  and  fet  them  with 
a  dibble  about  a  foot  apart.  In  autumn  they  had  made 
great  progrefs,  and  furnifhed  his  beds  with  forty  plants 
in  the  moft  thriving  ftate f.  Four  years  after  he  took 
up  thefe  roots,  and  found  them  to  be  very  large,  and 
of  excellent  quality.  On  farther  experience,  when  he 
took  up  his  roots,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn,  he  di¬ 
vided  the  head  into  many  parts ;  thefe  he  planted  di- 
redly,  at  two  feet  diftance,  if  intended  for  future 
removal ;  but  if  to  remain  for  a  crop,  he  allowed  four 
feet  and  a  half2. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  refpedting  the  age 
at  which  the  roots  ought  to  be  taken  up  for  ule. 
According  to  Dr.  Mounley,  the  earlieft  period  at  which 
the  roots  are  ufeful,  is  at  four  years  growth,  but  even 
then  they  will  be  foft  and  Ipungy.  They  fhould  re¬ 
main  therefore  eight  years  undifturbed  ;  though  ftill 
more  years  will  add  greatly  to  their  perfection  h. 

Sir  William  Fordyce  is  alfo  of  opinion,  that  though 
Rhubarb  may  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
it  will  not,  how  properly  foever  managed,  poffefs  that 
folidity  which  is  neceffary  for  its  excellence.  It  will 
be  found  in  its  moft  perfect  ftate  at  the  end  of  feven 
years,  but  it  will  continue  good  after  that  age,  if  it 
has  been  carefully  cultivated,  and  is  fkilfully  cured l. 

A  phyfician  in  the  Bath  memoirs,  afligns  eight  years 
as  the  meridian  of  perfection  for  the  roots’1. 

Mr.  Stillingfleet  fays  the  beft  time  for  taking  up 
the  roots,  is  when  they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  of  the  plants ;  if  younger,  they  are 
defective  in  ftrength  and  efficacy  ;  if  older,  they  are 
ftrong  in  tafte,  and  more  rough  in  their  operation1. 

All  accounts  agree,  fays  Mr.  Jones,  that  Rhubarb 
fo  cultivated  as  to  arrive  at  fix  or  feven  years  growth, 
and  properly  cured,  will  poffefs  all  the  virtues  the 
moft  fanguine  can  defire  m. 

And  yet  Dr.  Hope  and  fome  others  are  for  taking 
up  the  roots  at  four  years  oldn. 

The  fame  gentleman  defcribes  the  feafon  for  taking 
them  up  to  be  from  the  end  of  july  to  the  firft  of 
january ;  after  the  weather  has  been  fome  time  dry. 

Dr.  Lettfom  fays,  it  may  probably  be  of  little 
confequence,  as  to  the  vigour  pf  the  roots,  whether 
they  are  taken  up  in  fummer  or  autumn  ;  but  as  warm 
weather  is  beft  for  drying  them,  the  former  feems 
moft  eligible Q. 

Bergius  advifes  the  roots  to  be  taken  up  in  autumn, 
and  to  be  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  Dr.  Pulteney 
is  inclined  to  be  in  favour  of  the  fpring,  before  the 
plant  begins  to  pufh  its  leaves ;  though  he  is  fenfible 
that  this  will  not  hold  in  thofe  /bulbous  or  tuberous 
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kinds,  which  form  a  new  root  annually,  as  foon  as  the 
plant  is  perfedted. 

The  Chinefe  get  up  their  Rhubarb  in  winter p. 
Pallas  fays  that  the  Tartars  take  up  theirs  in  april  and 
may ;  but  in  Bell’s  account,  this  is  faid  to  be  done  in 
the  autumn.  Forfter,  in  his  hiftory  of  voyages  to 
the  north,  affirms  that  the  roots  are  dug  up  there  in 
winter,  before  they  put  forth  leaves,  becaufe  they  then 
contain  the  entire  juice  and  virtue  of  the  plant ;  thofe 
that  are  taken  up  in  fummer  being  of  a  light  fpungy 
texture,  and  unfit  for  ufe. 

Mr.  Jones,  prefers  taking  up  the  roots  as  near  to 
the  winter  folftice  as  he  can  ;  for  though  the  powers 
■  of  nature  might  be  more  adtive  in  february,  yet  the 
roots  dry  better  and  fhrink  lefs  than  in  the  fpring. 
He  generally  finds  them  to  lofe  about  four  fifths  in 
drying 9. 

The  roots,  in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Hayward,  may 
be  taken  up  either  early  in  the  fpring,  or  in  autumn 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed  ■,  in  dry  weather  if 
poffible r. 

Mr.  Ball  takes  up  the  roots,  when  the  ftalks  are 
dying  aways. 

The  greatefl  difficulty  in  this  bufmefs  feems  to  be 
drying  and  curing  the  root. 

In  1  artary,  the  root,  being  thoroughly  cleaned,  and 
the  fmaller  branches  cut  oft,  is  cut  tranfverfely  into 
pieces  of- a  moderate  fize  ;  thefe  are  placed  on  long 
tables  or  boards,  and  turned  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
that  the  yellow  vifcid  juice  may  incorporate  with  the 
fubitance  of  the  root.  It  this  juice  be  buffered  to 
run  out,  the  roots  become  light  and  unferviceable ; 
and  if  they  be  not  cut  Within  five  or  fix  days  after 
they  are  dug  up,  they  become  foft,  and  decay  very 
fpeedily.  Four  or  five  days  after  they  are  cut,  holes 
are  made  thiougn  them,  and  they  are  hung  up  to  dry 
€xpofed  to  the  air  and  wind,  but  fheltered  from  the 
fun.  Thus  in  about  two  months  the  roots  are  com¬ 
pletely  dried,  and  arrive  at  their  full  perfection.  The 
lofs  of  weight  in  drying  is  very  confiderable  ,•  feven 
loads  of  green  roots  yielding  only  one  fmall  horfe- 
load  of  perfectly  dry  Rhubarb  t 

The  Chinefe,  after  having  cleaned  the  roots,  by 
fcraping  off  the  outer  bark,  as  well  as  the  thin  yellow 
membrane  underneath,  cut  them  in  flices,  an  inch  or 
two  m  thicknefs,  and  dry  them  on  flone  flabs,  un¬ 
der  which  large  fires  are  kindled.  They  keep  con¬ 
tinually  turning  thefe  flices  on  the  warm  flabs ;  but  as 
this  operation  is  not  fufficient  to  dry  them  thoroughly, 
they  make  a  hole  through  them,  and  fufpend  them  on 
lines,  in  a  place  expofed  to  the  greatefl;  heat  of  the 
fun,  till  they  are  in  a  condition  to  be  preferved  with  - 
out  danger  of  fpoiling".  Rochon  on  the  contrary 

afferts,  that  they  are  hung  in  the  open  air  and  in  the 
lhade  x. 

.  ^ir  William  Fordyce  directs,  that  as  foon  as  a  root 
is  dug  up,  it  fhould  be  wafhed  till  it  is  thoroughly 
clean.  Let  the  fibres  be  taken  away,  and  not  the 
fmalleft  particle  of  bark  left  on  the  larger  roots. 
Cut  thefe  into  fquare  pieces,  as  nearly  as  they  will 
admit,  of  four  inches  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  and  half 
m  depth.  Make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  each,  about 
naif  an  inch  fquare.  .  Then  firing  them  on  a  pack¬ 
thread,  with  a  knot  on  each,  and  at  l'uch  a  difiance  as 
to  keep  them  from  rubbing  or  entangling.  Thus  fe- 
cured,  hang  them  up  in  form  of  fefloons,  in  the  warm 
air  of  a  kitchen,  laundry  or  flove,  till  the  fuperfluous 
moifture  is  exhaled,  to  prevent  their  becoming  mouldy 
or  mufly.  They  may  be  afterwards  dried  more  at 
leilure,  and  when  quite  dry  may  be  wrapped  fepa- 
rately  in  cotton,  and  kept  in  wide  mouthed  bottles. 

I  he  tap-roots  and  parings  will  make  excellent  tinc¬ 
tures  y.  l 


.  Mr-  Davis  recommends,  that  after  dividing  the  ro 
into  proper  parts,  the  outer  rind  fhould  be  fliced  o 
and  then  it  fhould  be  hung  up  on  a  firing  expofed 
•  Un  jnc!  air>  buc  defended  from  wet :  each  piece  han 
mg  ieparately,  and  care  taken  that  it  does  not 
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mouldy..  When  hardened  on  the  outfide,  remove  {fi 
to  the  kitchen  chimney-corner,  where  a  moderate  fire 
is  conftantly  kept,  till  it  is  perfectly  dry.  It  may  then 
be  rafped,  and  all  the  cufcoloured  outfide  taken  off z 

Dr.  Hope  is  of  opinion  that  the  entire  root  fhould 
be  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for  two,  three,  or  more 
weeks,  and  then  cut  into  marketable  pieces,  before  it 
be  put  into  the  drying.  The  cuticle  fhould  be  rubbed 
off  as  foon  as  poffible  a. 

;  Mr.  .Hay ward’s. method  is,  to  dear  the  roots  from 
dirt,  without  waffling,  to  cut  them  into  pieces,  with  a 
fharp  knife  to  free  them  from  the  outer  coat,  and  then 
expofe  them  to  the  fun  and  air  for  a  few  days,  to 
render  the  outfide  a  little  dry. 

In  order  to  accelerate  the  curing  of  the  largefl 
pieces,  a  hole  may  be  fcooped  out  with  a  penkmfe : 
thefe  and  the  fmaller  parts  are  then  to  be  ftrung  on 
packthread,  and  hung  up  in  a  warm  room  (as  over  a 
baker’s  oven),  where  they  are  to  remain  till  perfedlly 
dry.  Each  piece  may  be  rendered  more  Tightly  by 
a  common  file,  fixing  it  in  a  fmall  vice  during  that 
operation  :  afterwards  rub  over  it  a  very  fine  powder, 
which  the  fmall  roots  furnifh  in  perfection,  for  this 
and  every  other  purpofe  where  Rhubarb  is  re¬ 
quired b. 

Mr.  Thomas  Halley,  of  Pontefradl,  who  produced 
famples  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  fuperior  to  any  Rhu¬ 
barb  hitherto  cured  in  England  1  having  thoroughly 
divefled  the  roots  of  the  adhering  earth,  placed  them 
for  fome  weeks  on  the  floor  of  a  cool  warehoufe  :  the 
fibres  were  then  taken  off,  they  were  cut  up,"  and 
dried  on  the  flue  of  a  green-houfe.  The  prime  roots 
were  fevered  in  fmall  pieces,  peeled  clean,  and  cleared 
of  every  particle  of  unfoundnefs.  Part  was  feparately 
laid  in  fieves,  and  the  remainder  perforated,  ftrung, 
and  fufpended  in  feftoons  from  the  deling  of  a  warm 
kitchen.  The  manner  of  dreffing  confifts  in  parino- 
off  the  external  coat  with  a  fharp  knife,  as  thin  and 
clean  as  poffible,  and  then  finiffiing  it  off  by  a  piece 
of  fiffi-fkin,  with  its  own  powder;  which  powder 
may  be  procured  from  the  chips  and  fmall  pieces, 
either  by  grinding  or  pounding  it  in  a  large  mortar c.  * 

Mr.  Ball,  fo  often  mentioned,  cleans  the  earth  from 
the  roots  with  a  dry  brufh,  cuts  them  in  fmall  pieces 
of  four  or  five  inches  in  breadth,  and  about  two  in 
depth,  taking  away  all  the  bark,  making  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  and  ftringing  them  fo  as  to  keep  every  piece 
apart..  If  the  weather  be  clear  and  fine,  he  places 
them  in  the  open  part  of  his  garden,  on  ftages  eredted 
by  fixing  fmall  polls  about  fix  feet  high  in  the  ground, 
and  fix  feet  afunder,  into  which  he  puts  horizontal 
pegs  about  a  foot  apart,  beginning  at  the  top ;  and 
the  Rhubarb  being  ftringed  croffwife  on  fmall  poles, 
he.  places  them  on  thefe  pegs ;  fo  that  if  it  fhould 
rain,  he  can  eafily  remove  each  pole  with  the  fufpended 
pieces  into  a  covered  place.  Fie  never  fuffers  them  to 
be  out  at  night,  as  the  damps  would  be  apt  to  mould 
them,  and  if  at.  any  time  he  perceives  the  leaft  mould, 
he  rubs  it  off  with  a  dry  cloth.  In  fome  of  the  pieces 
he  made  holes  in  the  middle  about  half  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  found  that  they  dried  better  than  the 
others.  He  likewife  hung  feveral  firings  in  the 
kitchen,  without  ever  expofing  them  to  the  open  air, 
and  found  them  to  dry  much  better.  Some  years 
fince  he  dried  a  quantity  on  a  malt-kiln,  keeping  up 
the  thermometer  to  eighty  degrees,  which  anfwered 
well,  but  he  thinks  dried  rather  too  quick d.  Finally, 
he  preferred  hanging  his  ftringed  roots  to  the  cieling 
of  a  kitchen,  where  there  is  a  conftant  firec. 

Mr.  Stillingflcet,  after  divefting  the  roots  of  the 
earth,  wafhes  them  in  water,  wrorking  them  round  with 
a  birch  broom,  fcrubbing  them  afterwards  with  a  hard 
brufh ;  nor  does  he  find  any  inconvenience  in  this,  if 
done  immediately,  and  the  roots  not  buffered  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  water.  He  then  wipes  them  with  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  lays  them  in  the  fun  or  wind  to  dry,  cut- 
mg  them  into  pieces,  as  may  bcft  fuit  the  farther 
procefs.  The  rind  is  then  pared  off  rather  thin,  the 
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pieces  arc  ftrung  together,  and  luing  up  in  the  kitchen. 
He  thinks  that  warmth  fully  fufficient,  and  that  the 
more  gradually  the  roots  are  dried*  the  better  they 
are  for  ufe.  His  were  fully  dried  in  half  a  year  or 
lels.  He  does  not  fcoop  out  the  middle*  regarding 
that  as  the  moft  ufeful  part,  though  not  the  ftrongeft. 
He  quarters  the  large  pieces,  that  they  may  dry  more 

thoroughly f.  _  . 

Dr.  Falconer,  of  Bath,  is  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
following  eircumftances  were  attended  to,  Britilh  Rhu¬ 
barb  might  equal  any  of  the  foreign. 

Firft,  a  fele&ion  of  the  bell  pieces  is  indifpenfably 

neceffary.  . 

Secondly,  the  central  part  of  every  piece  ihould  be 
cut  out ;  for  it  is  found  by  experience  that  this,  per¬ 
haps  from  its  proximity  to  the  fap,  is  moifteft  and  moft 
fubjedt  to  decay ;  and  when  any  part  comes  into  this 
ftate,  the  infection  foon  fpreads  and  damages  the  whole 
piece.  Doubtkfs  it  is  to  avoid  this,  that  the  pieces  of 
Ruffian  Rhubarb  have  all  holes,  and  thofe  pretty  large, 
cut  through  their  centre,  which  have  been  generally 
thought  only  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  hanging  them 
Up,  but  appear  to  anfwer  this  material  purpofe  be- 
fides.  The  holes  made  in  Englilh  Rhubarb,  when 
there  are  any,  are  not  fufficiently  large  to  clear  away 
the  fpungy  and  decaying  parts. 

Thirdly,  the  outfide  fhould  be  fcraped  or  rather 
rafped,  as  the  foreign  Rhubarbs  are.  The  want  of 
this  not  only  gives  it  a  ffirivelled  and  mean  appearance 
and  colour,  but  is  really  of  great  differvice,  by  ob- 
ftrucfing  the  quicknefs  of  drying,  from  the  pores  not 
being  laid  open  for  the  herbaceous  moifture  to  exhale. 
Though  the  bark  be  dripped  off,  the  larger  pores 
running  moftly  longitudinally,  do  not  open  laterally, 
and  of  courfe  the  watery  fluid  is  confined,  and  exfudes 
very  flowly. 

•  Fourthly,  it  is  probable,  that  great  improvement 
might  be  made  in  the  preparation  of  Englifh  Rhubarb, 
by  accelerating  its  drying.  It  was  formerly  thought 
that  plants  were  beft  dried  in  a  flow  and  gradual  man¬ 
ner,  which  is  now  found  to  be  a  miftake,  and  that  as 
quick  drying  as  is  confident  with  the  fafety  of  the 
vegetable  fubftance,  beft  preferves  the  efficacious  qua¬ 
lities  of  the  plant. 

Too  much  light  indeed  is  thought  to  do  injury,  as 
it  impairs  the  colour,  and  perhaps,  though  that  is 
dubious,  diffipates  fome  of  the  finer  parts  j  but  culi¬ 
nary  heat  is  free  from  that  objeblion,  and  at  the  fame 
time  poffefles  all  the  advantages  of  quick  drying g. 

Dr.  Hope  fays,  on  the  fubjedt  of  Rhubarb,  I  have 
thought  much,  made  many  experiments,  and  received 
much  ufeful  information:  after  all,  it  is  a  very  dif¬ 
ficult  and  uncertain  attempt  to  dry  Rhubarb  fuccef- 
fully h. 

Certainly  much  of  the  true  Rhubarb  produced  in 
England  has  not  been  cured  fo  well  as  the  foreign. 
But  it  may  be  hoped  that  attention  to  the  directions 
here  given,  followed  up  by  practice,  may  at  length 
give  complete  fuccefs. 

The  Duke  of  Athol  has  raifed  Rhubarb  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  was  thought  by  eminent  druggifts,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  medical  profeffion  in  London,  to  be 
nearly,  if  not  quite  equal  to  the  Ruffian,  in  fmell, 
tafte,  and  effedt.  By  paying  a  little  more  attention  to 
the  curing,  they  conceived  that  its  beauty  might  be 
increafed.  Upon  which,  the  year  after,  his  Grace  fent 
up  fpecimens  of  ftill  fuperior  quality*. 

Its  having  braved  the  climate  of  St.  Peterfburgh, 
and  fucceeded  well  in  Scotland,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of 
its  hardinefs.  Dr.  Robertfon  informs  us  that  it  grows 
luxuriantly  in  Perthfhire  (Lat.  56°)  :  that  gardeners 
and  others  raife  it  there  in  great  perfection ;  and  that 
there  is  a  conftant  demand  for  it  as  a  medicine  :  but 
that  there  is  fuch  a  rage  for  every  thing  foreign,  that 
Rhubarb  of  Scottiffi  growth  is  generally  rejected  in 
the  fhops,  knowing  it  to  be  fuch ;  which  may  have 
prevented  its  cultivation  k. 

I  have  been  very  diffufive  upon  this  article,  becaufe 
it  appears  to  be  of  national  importance.  And  I  have 
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given  the  opinions  of  different  cultivators,  father  than 
decifive  rules,  becaule  the  propagation,  culture  and 
curing  of  Rhubarb  in  Britain,  have  not  been  praCtiled 
long  enough*  and  to  a  fufficient  extent,  to  admit  of  cer¬ 
tainty  and  precifion.  It  were  much  to  be  wiffied  that 
it  might  be  tried  on  a  large  fcale,  on  fome  of  our  beft 
Carrot  foils,  fuch  as  thofe  about  Woodbridge  in  Suf¬ 
folk  and  Sandwich  in  Kent.  Where,  with  due  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  age  of  taking  up  and  the  curing,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  crop  would  amply  repay  the  culti¬ 
vators,  and  be  a  confiderable  laving  to  the  nation.] 

RHEXIA  (of  Pliny  ;  from  ruptura from 

rumpo,  to  break' ox  burji .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  468.  Reich,  n.  504.  Schreb.  n.  636. 

Jujf.  330.  Gronov. 

Claff.  8.  1.  OClandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Calycanthema.  Melaftom# ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  ventricofe  at  bottom, 
oblong,  with  a  four-cleft  border,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  roundilh,  inferted  into  the  calyx, 
ipreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight,  filiform,  longer  than  the  calyx 
and  inferted  into  it.  Anthers  declining,  grooved,  li¬ 
near,  blunt,  verfatile. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  Ample,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens,  declining.  Stigma  thickilh,  oblong. 

Per.  CapJ'ule  roundilh,  four-celled,  four-valved,  within 
the  belly  of  the  calyx. 

Seeds  numerous,  roundilh. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-cleft.  Pet.  four,-  inferted  into  the  calyx. 

Anthers  declining.  Capf.  four-celled,  within  the 

belly  of  the  calyx. 

species. 

1.  Rhexia  virginica. 

Lin.  fpec.  491.  Reich.  2.  146.  Gron.  virg.  41. 

Pluk.  amalth.  8.  (Alifanusr.)  phyt.  t.  202./.  8. 

Raii  hijl.  3.  426.  n.  5.  (Lyfimachia.) 

Leaves  feffile ferrate ,  calyxes  Jmooth . 

2.  Rhexia  mariana. 

Lin. fpec.  491.  Reich.  2.  146. 

R.  glomerata.  Rottb.  in  abl.  lift.  Hafn.  1778.  p.  276. 


t.  4. 


Lyfimachia  non  pappofa,  &c. 

/•  i- 

L.  lutea  marilandica  filiquofa,  &c. 


Pluk.  mant.  t.  428. 
Rail  hijl.  3.  426. 


n.  10. 


Leaves  ciliate . 

[3.  Rhexia  trichotoma. 

Vahl,fymb.  2.  48.  Rottb.  dijf.pl.rar.  9.  /.  £. 
Flowers  Jolitary  axillary  and  terminating ,  leaves  Jejfile 
oppofite  lanceolate  hirfute. 

4.  Rhexia  Acifanthera. 

Lin.  fpec.  491.  Reich.  2.  146.  amoen.  5.  396. 
Brown,  jam.  217.  t.  22. /.  1.  (Acifanthera.) 
Flowers  alternate  axillary  peduncled  five-cleft. 

5.  Rhexia  Juffioides. 

Lin.Jyft.  357.  Juppl  113. 

Leaves  alternate  ribbed  rugged  at  the  margin. 

6.  Rhexia  glutinofa. 

Lin.Jyft.  357.  Juppl.  216.  Mutis  amer.  1.  t.  6. 
Leaves  oppofite  three-nerved  even,  flowers  thyrjoid. 

7.  Rhexia  leucantha. 

Swartz  prodr.  6 1 . 

Leaves  oppofite  cartilaginous-toothletted  coriaceous  Joining, 
branchlets  four-cornered ,  flowers  terminating  ten-fta - 
mened. 

8.  Rhexia  purpurea. 

Swartz  prodr.  61. 

Leaves  oppofite  toothletted  coriaceous ,  branchlets  round » 
flowers  axillary  ten-ftamened. 

9.  Rhexia  uniflora. 

Vahl,Jymb.  2.  48. 

Leaves  petioled  ovate  ferrate,  flowers  axillary  JoTitaty 
ten-ftamened,  flem  dichotomous. 

10.  Rhexia  inconftans. 

Vahl,  eel.  1.  37. 

Melaftoma  ornata.  Swartz  prodr.  69. 

Leaves  ovate  hifpid  with  clofe-prejfed  briflles  hoary 
three-nerved,  peduncles  terminating  one  or  two-flow¬ 
ered. 


11.  Rhexia 
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'll.  &he>iia  bivalvis. 

Vahl,  eel.  i.  38. 

Meiaftoma  bivalvis.  Aubl  g'uian.  404.  t.  1 55./.  a. 
Smooth,  ten-flamened,  leaves  oblong  feflile  obfcurely  ere 
nate  blunt,  ■peduncles  terminating  one-flowered. 

12.  Rhexia  trivalvis. 

Vahl,  eel.  1.  jg. 

Meiaftoma  trivalvis.  Aubl  guian.  406.  t.  1 55./.  b. 
Smooth,  ten-flamened,  leaves  linear -lanceolate  feflile  dottee 
above  quite  entire,  peduncles  one-flowered. 

13:  Rhexia  longifolia. 

Vahl,  eel.  j  .39. 

Hairy,  ten-flamened,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  five- 
nerved,  peduncles  axillary  and  terminating  dichotomous 
floor  ter  than  the •  leaves.  ] 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  rifes  with  an  erect  ftalk,  near  a  foot  and 
half  high,  four-cornered  and  hairy.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  hairy,  about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad,  entire  and  oppofke.  The  ftalk  has  two  pe¬ 
duncles  coming  out  from  the  fide  oppofite  to  each 
other  at  the  upper  joint,  and  is  terminated  by  two 
others ;  thefe  each  fuftain  two  or  three  red  flowers  with 
heart- fh aped  petals,  fpreading  open  in  form  of  a  crols 
and  appear  in  j une.  5 

[The  corners  of  the  ftalk  are  membranaceous.  The 
leaves  are  longer  than  the  internodes,  three-nerved 
fomewhat  hifpid  with  fcattered  hairs,  fubferrate  with 
ietaceous  ferratures.  Peduncle  terminating,  dichoto¬ 
mous.  Flowers  folitary  from  the  divifions,°  fubfeffile 
Anthers  fickle-fhaped,  yellow !. 

a ^ortp  America.  Cultivated  in  xyco  by 
Mr.  Miller m :]  who  fays,  that  it  was  difeovered  by 
Mr.  Bamfter  in  Virginia.  [Ray  adds  that  Krieo- 

brought  it  from  Maryland.}  b 

lends  up  an  eredt  ftalk  about  ten  inches 
high  Leaves  lanceolate,  about  an  inch  long,  and  a 
third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  fet  on  by  pairs  ;  and  from 
eveiy  joint  of  the  ftalk  two  fhort  fhoots  come  out  op¬ 
pofite, with  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  ;  the  whole 

Sntn1Siith|— /et  WIth  ftinSin§  iron-coloured  hairs. 
}  he  ftalk  divides  at  the  top  into  two  peduncles,  fpread¬ 
ing  from  each  other,  having  one  or  two  reddifh  flowers 
on  each,  with  a  fingle  fubfeffile  flower  between  them 
they  have  four  heart-ffiaped  petals,  which  fpread  ope 
^  Preceding.  It  flowers  about  the  fame  tim 
j>apiule  within  a  ventricofe  calyx  terminated  by 
four-clen  funnel-form  border,  membranaceous,  vei 
thin,  iubglobular,  produced  at  top  into  a  fhort  knol 
tour-ceiled,  opening  four  ways  at  the  top :  partitioi 
membranaceous,  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  valve 
Receptacles  four,  fomewhat  crefcent-fhaped,  funo-0f 
excavated,  inferted  by  a  thick  lateral  peduncle  Int 
the  internal  angles  of  the  cells  below  the  middle  •  th 
other  parts  quite  free.  Seeds  fmall,  with  railed’ doi 
in  rows,  pale,  aimoft  cylindrical,  with  a  Angle  tur 
like  a  fnail  s  cell  terminated  by  a  wide  concave  nave 
okin  fingle,  thickifh,  fubero-cruftaceous,  brittle  n 
[Native  of  Maryland,  Brafil,  Surinam,  in  meadows' 
Wnon  and  Krieg  brought  it  from  Maryland* whenc 

Mr.  Miller  alfo  received  the  feeds.  [He  cultivated 
in  1759. 

^nneUVem-H  that  the  calyx  has  briftles  feat 
tered  over  it,  which  are  ftellate  at  the  top. 

Ray  defcribes  the  ftem  as  round,  flender,  hirfute 
le  leaves  alternate  at  moderate  diftances,  longer 
wider  and  fharper  than  thofe  of  Hypericum :  Eon 
the  finufes  of  thefe  fpring  branchlets,  having  ver 
fmall  narrow  ffiarp  leaves  towards  their  upper  part 
and  fuftaming  large  flowers  at  top,  which  in  die  drie< 
fpecimens  feemed  to  be  yellow.  It  is  not  certaii 

Unnfjs!  ^  thC  fame  wkh  Plukenet’s  anc 

Stem  frutefeent.  Branches  four-cornered,  wit! 
the  corners  rough-haired,  trichotomous  at  bottom,  di¬ 
chotomous  at  top.  Leaves  an  inch  lone,  quite  entire 
Peduncles  fhort  at  the  forks  and  ends  of  the  branches 
Petals  ovate,  ciliate  q.  ' 

4-  This  feldom  rifes  above  fourteen  or  flxteen  inche: 

^  Linn.  fpec. 

*  Linn.  fpec. 

Vol.  u. 
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j  ^  height.  The  ftem  is  pretty  firm  and  fquare,  and 
emits  many  fquare  branches  towards  the  top.  The 
leaves  are  fmall,  three-nerved,  ovate,  ere  nate  and  op- 
po  ite.  The  flowers  fpring  fingly  from  the  alternate 
axils  or  bofbms  of  the  leaves,  The  calyx  is  deeply 
five-clert  at  the  mouth.  Petals  five,  obovate,  inferted 
into  the  throat  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  ten,  fhorter 
thah  the  Corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  fagittate  and  fub- 
arcuate,  verfatile.  Germ  crowned  with  the  calyx. 
Style  fhort.  Stigma  iharp.  Capfule  two-celled,  filled 
with  two  little  placentas.  Native  of  Jamaica*. 

5.  This  is  a  fin  rub  four  feet  in  height,  pubefeent,  as 
are  alfo  the  peduncles  and  fruit.  Leaves  fubfeffile, 
fomewhat  cluftcredj  lanceolate,  fcarcely  a  ringer’s 
length,  rather  directed  all  one  way,  rugged  on  the 
edge  with  very  minute  ferratures,  the  nerves  promi¬ 
nent  a  little  underneath.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary, 
peduncled,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  leaves,  yellow. 
Perianth  aimoft  fuperior,  lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading. 
Petals  fubovate,  double  the  length  of  the  calyx,  fef- 
file.  Filaments  fhorter  :  anthers  incumbent,  the  length 
of  the  calyx  or  longer  than  the  filaments.  Germ*  in- 
eiiof,  tire  length  of  the  calyx,  a  little  prominent: 
ftyie  cylindiical :  ftigma  warted.  Capfule  obovate, 
four-cornered,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  with  four  fmall 
lammm  at  top. — This  plant  is  Angular  by  its  naked, 
warted,  undivided,^  ovate  ftigma,  girt  as' it  were  by  a 
four-toothed  margin  ;  and  by  its  capfule  prominent 
within  the  calyx,  marked  as  it  were  by  four  ag»lu- 
tinated  laminae.  It  is  allied  to  Epilobium  and  Oeno¬ 
thera,  but  without  a  tubular  calyx.— Native  of  Surinam 
where  it  was  found  by  C.  G.  Dalberm 

6.  This  is  a  fmall  and  very  leafy  tree,  refemblino- 
the  Melaftomas,  with  jointed  branchlets,  alternately 
channelled.  Leaves  petioled,  fomewhat  cluftered,  el¬ 
liptic,  quite  entire,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaves,  peduncled.  Calyx  bell-fhaped, 
fpreading  a  little.  Capfule  inferior,  four-parted  .or 
four-celled,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  blunt.  The  ends 
of  the  branchlets  and  the  calyxes  are  glutinous,  whence 
the  trivial  name.— Found  by  Mutis  in  New  Granada r. 

7*  8.  Natives  of  Jamaica5. 

9*  Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered  with  four  decur¬ 
rent  wings,  having  hairs  glandular  at  the  tip  fcattered 
over  it,  and  vifeid.  Branches  filiform.  Leaves  very 
fmall,  acute,  having  a  few  hairs  preffed  to  the  furface 
fcattered  over  them,  obfcurely  three-nerved,  ciliate  at 
the  edge  with  glandular  hairs :  the  uppermoft  nar¬ 
rower  and  lublanceolate.  Petiole  fhorter  than  the 
leaf,  cihate  alfo  with  glandular  hairs.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  and  at  the  forks  of  the  branches,  folitary,  very 
fhort.  Calyxes  hairy.  Petals  lanceolate.  Stamens 
ten,  longer  than  the  petals.  Capfules  fubbilobed, 
the  fize  of  Coriander  feed. — Found  by  von  Rohr  in 
Cayenne  *. 

.  IO-  Thls  Is  a  fmall  low  fhrub,  with  diffufed  amend¬ 
ing  branches,  the  lower  ones  towards  their  bafe  root¬ 
ing,  four-cornered,  hifpid  with  frequent  ferruginous 
hairs  prefled  clofe  :  branchlets  axillary,  oppofite  like 
the  blanches,  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Leaves  oppofite, 
bluntiffi,  ciliate  ;  on  the  upper  furface  marked  with 
three  lines  and  veinlefs,  having  yellowifh  flatted  brif¬ 
tles  fcattered  over  them  ;  underneath  hoary,  marked 
with  three  nerves,  befides  thofe  that  run  along  the 
edge^  hifpid  with  whitifh  briftles  along  the  nerves  and 
midrib.  Petiole  fhort,  hifpid.  Peduncles  commonly 
three  or  four,  and  fometimes  a  fifth  central  one  fhorter 
than  the  others,  hifpid,  ferruginous,  one-flowered ; 
but  often  one  of  the  lateral  ones  twm-flowered.  Bractes 
two  on  each  peduncle,  a  little  above  the  middle,  op¬ 
pofite,  feflile,  ovate,  ciliate  about  the  edge,  in  other 
parts  fmooth,  fmall.  Calyx  four  or  five-cleft,  obo¬ 
vate  having  many  briftles  fcattered  over  them, 
which  are  whitifh  with  the  tips  purplifh  and  glandular! 
Segments  lanceolate,  attenuated,  ciliate  with  briftles. 
Petals  four  or  five,  obovate-roundifh,  rofe- coloured,' 
ciliate  along  the  outer  edge,  with  remote  hairs,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  terminated  by  a  minute  gland  when  ex¬ 
amined  with  a  magnifier.  Stamens"  eight  of  ten, 

*  Browne,  r  Lina,  fuppl.  *  Swartz 

‘  Vahl  fym'b . 
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Upright,  half  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  fulphur-coloured,  a  little  curved  in  at 
the  bafe,  undivided  on  the  lower  tip,  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  filaments.  Style  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
ftamerts.  Capfule  globular,  fmooth,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 

It  has  many  things  in  common  with  R.  villofa  of 
Aublet,  which  differs  only,  fo  far  as  we  can  difeern 
from  the  figure,  in  having  the  fegments  of  the  calyx 
briftle-fhaped,  and  much  larger  anthers  with  the  lower 
tip  two-horned. 

Ryan  remarked  that  this  fpecies  varies  much  in  the 
number  of  ftamens,  he  reckoned  from  feven  to  twelve, 
and  from  this  circumftance  he  named  it  inconjians. 
He  found  it  in  Montferrat,  upon  lava  covered  with 
mofs. 

11.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  fmooth  all  over,  and 
of  an  afh  colour.  Stem  afeending,  fimple,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  the  corners  membranaceous,  jointed,  the  loweft 
joints  roofings  having  one  or  two  branches  at  top, 
oppofite,  quite  fimple,  axillary,  longer  by  half  than 
the  leaf,  one  or  two-jointed,  winged.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  thickifh,  veinlefs,  obfeurely  three-nerved,  the 
lower  fhorter,  the  upper  a  little  longer  than  the  inter¬ 
nodes.  Peduncles  fometimes  three  together ;  on  the 
branches  folitary,  fhort.  Segments  of  the  calyx  five, 
lanceolate.  Stamens  ten.  Capfule  the  fize  of  a  Co¬ 
riander-feed,  two-valved. — Native  of  Guiana. 

12.  This  all o  is  annual  and  fmooth  all  over.  Stem 
afeending,  from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  height,  at  bottom 
the  fize  of  a  pigeon’s  quill,  jointed,  four-cornered, 
the  corners  membranaceous ;  having  a  branch  or  two 
at  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  the  upper  lurface  greenifh 
afh- colour,  having  numerous  minute  dots  fcattered 
over  it,  not  vifible  without  a  magnifier,  the  under  fur- 
face  is  not  dotted ;  they  are  obfeurely  three- nerved, 
acute,  three  times  narrower  than  in  the  preceding  fpe¬ 
cies,  the  lower  ones  a  little  fhorter  than  the  internodes, 
the  upper  ones  equal  to  them.  Peduncles  in  the 
upper  axils  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  folitary,  the 
length  of  the  leaf.  Segments  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped. 
Stamens  ten.  Capfule  the  fize  of  a  Coriander  feed.— 
Native  of  Guiana. 

1 3-  Stems  herbaceous,  loofe,  angular,  of  a  yellowifh 
afh-colour  from  long  denfe  hairs  prefTed  clofe  to  the 
furface  Leaves  oppofite,  remote,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  wide,  gradually  fmaller  upwards, 
having  long  hairs  that  are  clofe  prefTed  fcattered  over 
them  on  both  fides,  paler  underneath,  foft,  three- 
nerved,  with  the  two  lateral  nerves  dividing  above 
the  bafe  into  two  parallel  branches.  Petiole  fcarcely 
an  inch  long,  hairy,  yellowifh  afh-colour.  Peduncles 
twice-bifid,  with  a  pedicelled  flower  in  each  divifion, 
afh-coloured  with  hairs,  the  axillary  ones  oppofite, 
the  terminating  ones  in  threes,  the  length  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles:  the  partial  ones  equalling  the  general  peduncle  • 
the  pedicels  very  fhort.  Calyx  oblong,  gray  with 
rough  hairs:  fegments  five,  awl-fhaped,  coloured 
within,  fmooth.  Petals  five,  oblong,  half  as  lono- 
again  as  the  calyx,  ciliate.  Stamens  ten,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  corolla :  filaments  fubflexuofe,  tooth - 
efs :  anthers  the  length  of  the  filaments,  fharpifh,  a 
uttle  curved  in  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  fubglobular, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  rough-haired  at  the  tip,  five- 
vaived  :  valves  ovate,  acute.  Receptacles  of  the  feeds 
five,  curved  in,  free  at  top,  excavated,  black.  Seeds 
abundant,  very  minute.  It  feems  to  approach  to  R. 
hifpida  i n  all.  foe.  hift.  nat.  at  Paris,  (i.  p.  ioB.)  but 
it  is  not  clear  from  the  defeription  whether  it  be  a  dif- 
-erent  fpecies  or  not.— Native  of  South  America". 

Thefe  plants  are  all  found  wild  in  America.  Lin- 
neus  conflruaed  the  charader  of  the  genus  from  the 
two  fir  ft  fpecies:  in  moft  of  the  reft  (4.  7.  8.  o.  u. 

12.  13.)  the  calyx  is  five-cleft;  the  petals  five  ;*  and 
the  ftamens  ten  -;  in  n.  10.  the  ftamens  are  inconftant, 
from  feven  to  twelve,  the  calyx  four-cleft  or  five-cleft, 
the  petals  four  or  five  In  n.  4.  the  capfule  is  two- 

n  t  o  'c  n*  i9'  1}lbbi0bed  ;  ln  n-  two-valved  ;  in 
I  3\  five'valved.  But  notwithftanding  thefe  anoma¬ 
lies,  they  are  evidently  of  the  fame  natural  genus 
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There  is  a  plain  alliance  of  thL  genus  to  Ofb?ckia 
and  Melaftoma.  It  differs  from  the  firft  chiefly  in  its 
an  the  is,  which  are  declined  in  a  fingular  manner,  a1- 
moft  as  in  Melaftoma,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
a  capfular  fruit ;  in  that  it  is  a  berry.  In  the  fruit 
and  number  of  ftamens  Rhexia  and  Oibeckia  agree  • 
but  the  latter  are  frequently  fo  in  Rhexia  as  in 
Melaftoma.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

1.  2.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
muft  be  procured  from  the  places  where  they  mw 
naturally.  If  the  feeds  arrive  before  the  fprino-fand 
are  Town  foon  after,  in  pots  filled  with  good  frefti 
earth,  and  placed  under  a  frame,  to  guard  them  from 
froft,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fprino-j 
but  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
rarely  come  up  the  firft  year.  When  they  are  fit  to. 
remove,  plant  part  of  them  in  an  eaft  border,  and 
others  in  pots,  to  be  fheltered  under  a  frame  in  win¬ 
ter.  The  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower,  and  with 
care  may  be  continued  three  or  four  years. 

1  he  other  fpecies,  coming  from  hotter  parts  of 
America,  require  more  tender  treatment,  but  have  not 
yet  been  cultivated  here. 

RHINANiHUS.  ( From  oiv,  the  nofe  or  fnout :  and 
a  flower,  which  is  ringent ,  or  like  a  fnout.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  740.  Reich,  n.  798.  Schreb'.n.  997. 
Gartn.  t.  54.  Jiff.  10 1.  Pedicularis  fpecies. 

Tournef.  77.  B.F.M.  N.O.P.  Elephas.  Tournef. 
482. 

OafT,  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perfonatec.  Pedicular es ,  Jufif. 
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ceneric  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafcd,  roundifh,  inflated,  compreffed 
four-cleft,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  fubcylindrical,  the 
length  of  the  calyx :  border  gaping,  compreffed  at  the 
bafe  ;  upper  lip  galeate,  comprefTed,  emarginate,  nar¬ 
rower:  lower  lip  fpreading  a  little,  flat,  half-three  - 
cleft,  blunt;  the  middle  fegment  wideft. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  about  the  length  of  the  upper 
lip,  under  which  they  lie  concealed  ;  two  of  them 
fhorter.  Anthers  incumbent,  bifid  on  one  fide,  hir- 
fute. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  compreffed.  Style  filiform,  in  the 
fame  fituation  with,  but  longer'  than  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  blunt,  bent  in. 

Per.  Capfule  blunt,  ered,  compreffed,  two- celled,  two- 
valved,  opening  at  the  edges :  partition  contrary. 

Seeds  feveral,  compreffed. 

Qbs.  Elephas  Tourn.  has  the  margin  of  the  capfule 
blunt,  the  feeds  fimple,  the  calyx  unequal,  two¬ 
lipped. 

Cnfta  galli  Riv.  has  toe  margin  of  the  capfule  aug¬ 
mented,  the  feeds  membranaceous ,  clothed  with 
wool,  the  calyx  equal,  four-cleft. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-cleft,  ventricoie.  Capf.  two-celled,  blunt, 
compreffed. 

species. 

1.  Rhinanthus  orientalis. 

Lin.  fpec.  840.  Reich.  3.  106. 

Elephas  orientalis,  flore  magno,  probofeide  incurva. 
Tournef.  cor.  48.  it  in.  1.  299.  ic. — edit.  lugd.  8°.  7. 
151.fr.  ,  0 

The  corollas  with  the  upper  lip  awl-fhaped  and  curved  in. 

2.  Rhinanthus  Elephas. 

Lin.  fpec.  840.  Reich.  3.  106.  Lerche  in  nov. 
all.  A.N.C.  5.  app.  183. 

Ekphas  italica,  flore  magno  probofeide  furreefta. 
Tournef.  cor.  48. 

E.  campoclarenfium.  Col.  eephr.  1.  186.  t.  188-. 
Euphrafia  lutea,  &c.  Rlor.  hift.  3.  432 .ft  i’i.  /.  24. 
f%  J4* 

Scordio  affinis  Elephas  ob  florem.  Bauh.pin.  248. 
Raii  hift.  77 6.  Park,  theat.  112.  n.  6. 
p.  Elephas  orientalis,  flore  parvo,  proboferde  fur- 
reefta.  Tournef.  cor.  48.  it  in.  3.  54.  edit.  lugd. 

3-  59-  6 

The  corollas  with  the  upper  Up  awl-fhaped ftraight. 

3.  Rhinanthus, 
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3.  Rhinanthus  Crifta  galli.  Yellow  Rattle  or  Cock's  comb. 
Lin.  /pec.  840.  Reich.  3,  106.  Jl.  lapp.  n.  248. 
Juec.  n.  542.  hort.  cliff.  Gartn.  firudt.  1. 

255.  Hud/,  angl.  268.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  542. 
Smith,  brit.  649.  engl.  bot.  t.  65 7.  Light/. /cot. 
322.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  43.  320.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  453.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  544.  FI.  dan.  t.  981. 
Neck,  gallob.  263.  Pcllich  pal.  n.  579.  ViUars 
dauph.  2.  413.  Krock.  file/  n.  968.  Kniph. 
cent.  12.  Fl.rufi.  t.  148. 

Aleclorolophus  glaber.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  206.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  313. 

Mimulus  Crifta  galli.  Scop.  cam.  n.  751. 

Crifta  galli.  Bod.  cer .  219.  220.  pempt.  556.  1. 
Lob.  oh/  285.  2.  ic.  1.  529.  2.  Ger.  912.  emac. 
1071.  1.  Riv.  mon.  t.  92./  2. 

C.  galli  femilia.  Bauh.  htfl.  3.  436.  3.  Bill.  giff. 
app.  44* 

Pedicularis  f.  Crifta  galli  lutea.  Park,  theat.  713.  2. 
Raii  hijl.  769.  Jyn.  *284.  Petm.br  it.  t.  26.  f.  2. 
(Yellow  Rattle.) 

P.  pratenfis  lutea  f.  Crifta  galli.  Bauh.  pin.  163. 
Mor.  hijl./  11.  t.  23./.  1. 

P-  Crifta  galli  anguftifolia  montana.  Bauh.  pin.  163. 
prodr.  86. 

Pedicularis  major  anguftifolia  ramofiffima,  flore 
minore  luteo,  labello  purpureo.  Bill,  in  Raii 
/yn.  *284. 

y.  R.  Aledtorolophus.  Pollichpal.  n.  580. 
Aleclorolophus  hirfutus.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  205. 
Hall,  helv.  pi.  3 14, 

Mimulus  AleCtorolophus.  Scop.  cam.  n.  752. 

Crifta  galli  mas.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  4 36.  Raii  hijl.  760. 
D///.  80. 

Upper  lip  0/  the  corolla  arched ,  calyx  /moolh,  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate  /err  ate. 

£4.  Rhinanthus  Trixago. 

Lin.  /pec.  840.  Reich.  3.  107.  Bartfia,  edit.  1. 
602. 

Trixago  apula  unicaulis.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  199.  t.  197. 

Raii  hijl.  770.  Mor.  hijl.  3.  427./.  11.  /.  24./.  8. 
Crifta  galli  fpicata,  flore  luteo  magno,  meffanenfis. 
Raii  hijl.  769. 

Charnasdrys  unicaulis  fpicata.  Bauh.  pin.  248. 
Antirrhinum  folio  diffe&o.  Bauh.  pin.  21 1. 

Calyxes  hir/ute-tomento/e,  leaves  oppo/ite  bluntly  /errate, 
Jlem  quite  Jimple. 

5.  Rhinanthus  capenfis. 

Lin.  JyJl.  549.  Reich.  3.  107. 

Buchnera  africana.  Lin. /pec.  879.  amoen.  6.  afr.  18. 

Pluk.  phyt.  t.  310.  f.  3.  (Pedicularis.) 

Calyxes  foment  o/e,  bra  ties  ovate ,  leaves  lanceolate  toothed. 

6.  Rhinanthus  trifida. 

Vahl Jymb.  1 .  44. 

P edicularis  orientalis  fupina,  folio  trifido,  flore  maeno 
fiavefcente.  Tournef.  cor.  9.  S 

P .  annua  Chamaspityos  facie.  Buxb.  cent.  1.5./.  8. 
Corollas  /pr ending  at  the  throat,  leaves  trifid. 

7.  Rhinanthus  indica. 

Liiir/pec.  841.  fiyjl.  549*  Reich.  3.  108.  fl.  zeyl. 
n.  238.  Burm.ind.  131.  t.  39.fi.  1. 

Hyflopus  zeylanicus  tenellus  pratenfis.  Burm.  zeyl. 
'122.  J 

(3.  Veronicas  affinis  indica  tenuifolia,  &c.  Pluk  -phyt 
t .  1 1 4-  f.  2 .  r 

Leaves  J ublanceolate  hairy  quite  entire. 

8.  Rhinanthus  virginica. 

Lin. /pec.  841.  /yfi.  549.  Rejcpt  3>  I08.  Gron 
virg.  192. 

Corollas /pr ending  at  the  throat,  leaves  finuate-toothed. ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stems  a  foot  and  half  high,  hollow,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  hairy.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fliort  foot-ftalks, 
about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  cre- 
nate,  hairy,  veined.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem 
the  flowers  grow  oppofite  from  the  axils :  their  tube 
is  curved :  the  under  lip  is  an  inch  long,  broad,  and 
cut  into  three  obtufe  parts ;  the  upper  lip  longer  than 
the  lower  :  the  corolla  is  yellow,  with  a  fpot  of  feuille- 
mort  colour  on  the  lower  lip,  and  the  upper  lip  has 

two  red  fpots  on  the  top.  The  flowers  have  an  agree- 
able  lcent. 
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[The  firft  fegment  of  the  calyx,  under  the  beak  of 
the  corolla,  is  ovate,  the  lateral  figments  are  bent 
back  on  each  fide,  the  fourth  is  ftraight  and  blunt  \ 

hound  by  1  o urn e fort  on  the  confines  of  Perfia; 
flowering  in  July.  He  fpeaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  moft 
beautiful  plants  that  the  Levant  produces. 

2.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  the 
calyx  is  trifid,  with  two  of  the  fegments  bent  back, 
and  the  third  larger,  ereCl,  plaited,  acute.  It  is  an 
annual  plant,  a  native  of  Italy,  in  fhady  places,  and  of 
Siberia. 

Columna  called  this  plant  Elephas,  from  the  refem- 
blance  of  the  flower  to  the  probofeis  of  that  animal  } 
and  Tournerort  adopted  the  name. 

P.  The  plant  which  Tournefort  found,  in  a  fat  foil 
and  fhady  places,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea,  flow¬ 
ering  in  may,  is  iuppofed  to  be  a  variety  of  this. 

Thefe  were  both  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759, 
r  but  feem  fince  to  have  been  loft  in  England. 

3.  Root  annual,  fmall,  with  few  fibres.  The  whole 
plant  is  fmooth.  Stem  a  loot  or  more  in  height,  four- 
cornered,  even,  upright,  rigid,  fometimes  Angle  but 
commonly  branched,  moftly  ftained  with  dark  purple. 
Leaves  in  pairs,  feflile,  lanceolate,  cordate  at  the  bafe, 
having  parallel  nerves  terminating  in  the  ferratures, 
which  are  deep  and  acute  ;  the  upper  lurface  is  dark 
green  and  rugged,  the  lower  gray  with  a  curious  net¬ 
work  of  green  veins.  Spike  terminating,  leafy. 
BraCtes  like  the  leaves,  only  broader  at  the  bafe  and 
more  deeply  cut  in.  Flowers  not  always  ftriffly  op¬ 
pofite,  on  fliort  peduncles.  Calyx  remarkably  large, 
inflated,  of  a  pale  greenilh  yellow  colour,  with  ftrong 
ribs  and  a  net-work  of  veins,  fmooth  }  the  orifice  con- 
trailed  and  four-toothed.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  yellow  except  the  tube,  which  is  white,  and 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  dirty  blue 
on  each  fide  ;  this  lip  is  arched,  flattened  and  notched 
at  the  end }  the  lower  lip  is  trifid,  the  three  fegments 
equal.  Anthers  awnlefs,  but  very  hairy.  Germs 
fmooth,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a  membranacedus 
nectary,  and  having  in  front  a  fliort  thick  crooked 
horn-fhaped  gland  :  ftyle  in  an  early  ftate  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  afterwards  often  longer;  white,  but  juft 
below  the  ftigma  dark  blue  :  ftigma  yellow-green, 
flightly  notched y.  Capfule  rounded,  wider  tranf- 
verfely,  emarginate  at  top,  membranaceous-comprefled. 
at  the  fides,  lenticular  in  the  middle,  two-celled,  two- 
valved  :  partition  very  narrow,  contrary  to  the  valves. 
Seeds  from  eight  to  twelve  in  each  cell,  compreffed, 
kidney-fhaped,  in  the  middle  of  a  cinereous  bay  co¬ 
lour  and  fomewhat  rugged,  girt  round  the  edge  with 
a  whitifh  membranaceous  rim.  Cover  double,  both 
thin  and  membranaceous2. 

Yellow  Rattle  is  common  in  paftures,  and  flowers 
early  in  june.  It  has  this  name  from  the  rattling  of 
the  feeds,  when  ripe,  in  the  capfule  :  for  the  fame 
reafon  in  Ireland  it  is  called  Rattle-boxes.  It  is  known 
in  fome  counties  by  the  name  of  Penny-grafs,  and  in 
Yorkfhire  by  that  of  Henpenny  ;  from  the  fhape  and 
fize  of  the  feed-veffel,  like  a  filver  penny.  Its  other 
appellation  of  Cock’s-comb  is  derived  from  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  upper  leaves  or  braCles  which  ac¬ 
company  the  flowers.  Horfes,  fheep  and  goats  are 
faid  to  eat  it,  and  kine  to  refufe  it.  Others  affirm  that 
domeftic  quadrupeds  in  general,  when  at  liberty,  re¬ 
fufe  it,  but  that  they  will  eat  it  in  the  ftall  or  liable ; 
others  again,  that  they  will  eat  it  when  frefh,  but  re¬ 
ject  it  when  dry  among  hay.  As  it  comes  early,  ex¬ 
cept  perhaps  near  London,  it  is  ufually  far  advanced 
when  grafs  is  mowed,  and  the  leaves  dropping  off, 
nothing  remains  but  the  ftalk  and  the  membranaceous 
feed-veffels.  The  rattling  of  the  feeds  in  thefe,  in¬ 
dicates  to  the  Swedifh  peafant,  as  Linneus  informs  us, 
the  time  of  cutting  his  grafs  for  hay.  In  England  we 
have  better  indications,  fuch  as  the  flowering-heads 
of  wild  red  Clover  beginning  to  fade,  and  the  pre¬ 
dominant  graffes  of  the  crop  opening  their  glumes 
and  difplaying  their  anthers.  The  growth  of  this 
plant  is  remarkably  quick,  and  is  fuppofed  in  fomp 

x  Linn,  fpec.  y  Smith,  Curtis,  Withering,  FL  ruft. 
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foreign,  countries  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  crop  of 
Rie.  With  us  it  abounds  only  in  poor  paftures,  and 
force  wo'bds4.  ] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  trade 
with  the  feeds  and  fced-veflels  of  one  fpecies  of  this 
genus  to  Germany.  They  call  it  Semen  Savadillos, 
and  .it  appears  very  like  the  leed-veffel  of  this  fort. 
The  ufe  they  make  of  it  is  to  kill  vermin,  efpeciaily 
bugs.  They  boil  a  quantity  of  the  feeds  and  caplules 
in  common  water,  with  which  they  wafh  their  wainfcot, 
bedfteads,  &c.  and  it  is  faid  effectually  to  deftroy  the 
iniects.  % 

[|3.  Dillenius,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Richardfon, 
gives  a  variety,  with  fmaller  flowers,  and  the  lower 
lip  purple.  The  plant  is  faid  to  be  larger,  and  very 
much  branched,  with  the  leaves  narrower.  It  was 
found  in  corn  fields  between  Wetherby  and  Catall  in 
Yorkshire,  and  Weft  Newton  in  Northumberland ; 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obferved  fince. 

y.  Haller  and  other  foreign  writers  make  two  fpe- 
cies  of  this,  the  fmooth,  which  is  ours,  and  is  de- 
fcribed  above,  and  the  hairy.  The  illuftrious  Swifs 
fays,  that  the  ftem  of  the  latter  is  more  branched  and 
higher,  being  a  foot  and  half  in  height ;  the  leaves 
wider,  more  ovate,  lels  ferrate ;  the  leaves  and  bracles 
fmooth,  but  the  calyxes  hirfute  ;  the  corolla  paler, 
with  a  fpotted  beard  or  lower  lip  ;  the  appendixes  of 
the  galea  or  upper  lip,  fometimes  blue,  fometimes 
pale ;  and  that  the  difference  is  not  owing  to  drynefs 
only,  becaufe  about  Gottingen  and  Bienne  the  fmooth 
fort  grows  in  dry  paftures.  He  adopts  the  name  of 
Aleclorolophus  from  Pliny,  who  calls  it  fo  from  the  re- 
fern  blance  of  its  leaves  to  the  comb  of  a  cock. 

Scopoli  adopts  another  name  from  Pliny,  that  of 
Mimulus  ■,  and  diftinguifhes  this  from  the  fmooth  fort 
by  the  calyxes  being  villofe  ;  the  auricles  or  appendixes 
of  the  upper  lip  truncate,  whereas  in  the  other  they 
are  bifid ;  and  the  ne&ary  rounded,  which  is  acumi¬ 
nate  in  the  fmooth  fort.  Thefe  differences,  according 
to  him,  are  conftant,  and  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  dif- 
tinft  fpecies. 

Poliich  retains  Linneus’s  name  of  Rhinanthus,  and 
gives  that  of  Alebtorclophus  to  this  as  a  trivial.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  calyx  is  conftantly  hirfute,  the 
flower  pale  yellow,  the  ftem  higher,  the  leaves  wider 
and  laro-er. 

•  O  .  , 

4.  Root  annual,  though  throwing  out  runners.  Stem 
a  cubit  high  or  more,  ftraight,  firm,  fquare,  fomewhat 
lanuginofe.  Leaves  commonly  oppofite,  long,  nar¬ 
row,  pale  green,  with  few  but  very  large  teeth,  as  it 
were  jagged.  Spikes  of  flowers  heaped  at  the  end, 
large,  fquare,  lanuginofe,  and  even  fomewhat  vifcid. 
Flowers  yellow,  large  \ 

^  Ray  fays  that  Columna’s  Trixago,  which  refembles 
this  very  much,  and  probably  is  not  a  different  fpe¬ 
cies,  is  fhorter,  the  ftems  and  fometimes  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  red,  the  flowers  fmaller  and  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour,  the  cowl  or  upper  lip  being  red,  the 
lower  lip  white  in  the  middle,  but  pale  red  towards 
the  middle.  He  found  them  both  on  the  fides  of  the 
mountains  impending  over  Meffana  in  Sicily,  in  full 
vigour  during  the  month  of  may.  This  fpecies  is 
alfo  a  native  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France  and  Pa- 
leftine. 

5.  This  plant  has  the  appearance  of  the  preceding 
and  beomes  wholly  black  in  drying.  The  leaves  have 
three  or  four  teeth  on  each  fide.  Spike  oblong,  with 
tomentofe  bracftes  a  litde  acuminate.  Calyxes  four- 
cleft,  blunt,  as  in  the  third  fpecies,  but  tomentofe.- — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopec. 

6.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  afcending, 
quite  fimple,  fubtomentofe,  round,  a  fpan  high. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fefiile,  approximating,  pubefcent, 
nerved,  deeply  trifid :  fegments  linear,  divaricating, 
quite  entire,  acute,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  from  all 
the  axils,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  folitary,  op- 
pofite,  fefiile.  Brafte  linear,  'villofe  on  both  fides,  at 
the  bafe  of  each  flower,  of  the  fame  length  and  form 
v-itn  the  fegments  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  ovate,  pu- 
oelcent,  inflated,  membranaceous,  marked  with  four 

*  FI.  ruff.  ‘  Ray  hift,  . 
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raffed  lines,  four-cleft  ;  the  fegments  linear-lanceolate, 
the  length  of  the  leaves.  Corolla  a  little  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  fomewhat  villofe  on  the  outfide  :  upper  lip 
entire,  acute,  ftretched  out ;  lower  longer,  with  three 
lanceolate  lobes.  Filaments  fmooth.  Anthers  cloven 
at  the  bafe,  mucronate,  two-celled,  open  below.  Germ 
ovate-acuminate.  Style  the  length  of ;  the.  corolla, 
linear,  fubvillofe.  Stigma  truncate.  Capfule  ovate, 
acuminate;  very  like  that  of  Bartfia,  but  it  has  the 
calyx  of  Rhinanthus? — Native  of  Armenia d. 

7.  A  fpan  high.  Stem  upright,  quite  fimple,  four- 
cornered,  hifpid.  Leaves  oppofite,"  fmall.  Flowers 
from  the  upper  axils,  fefiile,  folitary,  oppofite,  turned 
to  one  fide.  Calyx  half-four-cleft,  acute.  The  reft 
as  in  the  generic  charadter  e. — Native  of  Ceylon. 

8.  Anthers  rough-haired.  Native  of  Virginia.  It 
feems  allied  to  Gerardia  flava  fj  and  is  doubtlefs  a 
Gerardia.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  difliking  culture,  are  with  difficulty 
kept  in  gardens.  Being  annual,  they  can  only  be 
propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  where  they  are  to  remain,  for  they  will 
not  bear  removing.  They  require  a  moift  rich  foil 
and  a  fhady  fituation.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
thin  them  and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  If  the 
feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will  come  up 
better  than  when  fown  by  hand ;  but  they  thrive  bell 
among  grafs. 

1  he  common  Rattle  (n.  3.)  is  a  very  troublefome 
weed  among  Grafs,  infomuch  that  in  many  water 
meadows,  there  is  more  of  this  plant  than  of  herbage. 
The  feeds  ripening  by  the  time  thefe  meadows  are 
commonly  mowed,  the  feeds  fcatter,  and  fill  the  ground 
with  young  plants  the  following  fpring.  In  order  to 
deftroy  this  annual  weed,  the  graft  fhould  be  Cut  as 
foon  as  the  flowers  appear. 

When  perfons  buy  Grafs-feeds,  they  fhould  be  very 
careful,  that  none  of  this  feed  is  mixed  with  it. 

[RHIZOBOLUS.  ( From  (g^x,  a  root :  and  SoAv  from 
to  throw .  A  plant  throwing  out  many  roots.') 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  932.  G<ertn.  t.  98. 

Pekea.  Aublet.  t.  238. 

Claff.  13.  4.  Polyandria  Tetragynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fiefhy,  tomentofe,  half-five- 
cleft  :  fegments  roundifh,  concave. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  rounded,  concave,  fiefhy,  in- 
ferted  below  the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  and  much 
larger  than  it. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  numerous,  filiform,  longer  than 
the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Anthers 
round  ifh. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cornered,  at  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 
Styles  four,  filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Stigmas 
blunt.  •  a  ••••  •  -  A  .M»  -  1 

Per.  Drupes  four,  kidney-fbaped,  compreffed,  inferted 
by  the  internal  wedge-form  margin  into  a  conical  re¬ 
ceptacle,  one-celled  with  a  fiefhy  rind,  and  a  buttery 
fofrpulp.  .A  ,r 

Seeds,  Nuts  folitary,  kidney-fhaped,  with  a  brittle  fhell 
covered  with  prickles.  Kernels  folitary,  kidney-fhaped. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  half-five-cleft.  Pet.  five.  Germ  four-lobed,  fu-. 

perior.  Nuts  four,  one-celled,  one-feeded, 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rhizobolus  butyrofus. 

R.  foliis  digitatis  utrinque  glabris.  Lin.  Syji.  if  at. 

'  Gmel.  p.  840. 

Pekea  butyrofa.  Aubl.pl.  gui.  594.  t.  238. 

IVith  fingered  leaves , fmooth  on  both  fides. 

2.  Rhizobolus.  tuberculofus. 

R.  foliis  digitatis,  fubtus  tomentofis.  Lin.  Syfi.  Nat . 

Gmel.  p.  840. 

Pekea  tuberculofa.  Aubl.  pi.  gui.  p.  597.  t.  239. 

With  fingered  leaves ,  downy  beneath. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

.This  is  a  tall  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  three 
eCjj- ^^mcter  :  t^e  bark  is  gray,  and  the  wood 

,  rcddifh  and  compact.  This  tree  is  much  branched  at 
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tbe  top,  the  branches  growing  in  an  oppofite  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  leaves  growing  exadtly  oppofite  alfo : 
they  are  about  feven  inches  long,  of  a  bright  green, 
the  leaflets  being  entire,  oval  and  pointed.  The 
flowers  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremities  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  white  colour,  largej  with 
numerous  flame  ns,  and  yellow  anthers. 

It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and  is  cultivated  at  Cay¬ 
enne,  where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of  july. 

2.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 
leaves  downy  beneath  :  they  are  alfo  thicker ;  and  the 
fruit  is  larger,  and  tuberculated ;  juicelefs,  and  without 
the  butyraceous  quality  of  the  former. 

It  grows  in  Guiana  and  produces  its  fruit  in  july. 
RHIZOPHORA.  {From  pfta,  and qnpu,  root-bearing.') 
Lin.  gen.  n.  592.  Reich.  n>  646.  Schreb.  n.  806. 
Gartn.  t.  43.  JujJ.  213.  Mangles.  Plum.  15. 
Claff.  xi.  1.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Holoracea.  C agrifolia ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-parted  or  many-parted, 
patulous  :  Jegments  oblong,  acuminate,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  four  or  more,  oblong,  rather  fhorter  than 
the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any,  alternately  fhorter.  An¬ 
thers  four  to  twelve,  I'm  all,  acuminate. 

Pist.  Germ  fliperior,  roundifh.  Style  awl-fhaped,  femi- 
bifid,  grooved  on  each  fide.  Stigmas  acute. 

Per.  flefhy,  fubovate,  inclofing  only  the  bafe  of  the 
feed. 

Seed  Angle,  club-oblong,  acuminate,  flefhy  at  the  bafe. 
Obs.  The  ft 'amen s  differ  in  number ,  as  do  the  calyx 
and  corolla. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  four-parted.  Seed  one,  very 
long,  flefhy  at  the  bafe. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rhizcphora  ccnjugata. 

Lin.  f pec.  634.  Reich.  2.  413.  ft.  zeyl.  n.  181. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  bluntijh  quite  entire ,  calyxes  fefftle, 

,  fruits  cylindric-fubulate. 
i.  Rhizophora  gymnorhiza. 

Lin.fpec.  634.  Reich.  2.  413.  Wachend.  ult.  89. 
Gartn.  fruft.  1.  213.  Leur.  cochinch.  207.  ed. 
mild.  364. 

Mangium  celfum.  Rumph.  ami.  3.  102.  t.  68. 

Candel.  Rheed.  mol.  6.  57.  /.  31,  32.  Rail  hifi. 

1769.  Burm.  ind.  108. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  quite  entire ,  root  placed  upon  the 
ground. 

3.  Rhizophora  Candel. 

Lin.fpec.  634.  Reich.  2.  413. 

Tfierou-Kandel.  Rheed.  mal.  6.  63.  t.  35.  Rail  hift. 

1 7 70.  Burm.  ind.  108. 

Leaves  obtufe ,  peduncles  bigeminate  longer  than  the  leaf  \ 
fruits  awl-fhaped. 

4.  Rhizophora  Mangle.  The  Mangrove  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  634.  fyft.  442.  Reich.  2.  414.  Gartn. 
frubt.  1.  212.  Jacqu.  amer.  141.  t.  89.  pi£l.  70. 
t.  132.  Brown,  jam.  21 1.  Wachend.  ult.  90. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  204.  /.  3.  Plum.  gen.  13.  Bauh. 
hift.  1.  415.  Sloan,  jam.  2.63.  Rail  hift.  177 2. 
(Mangle.)  Plenck,  ic.  t.  359. 

Candela  americana  foliis  laurinis.  Catefh.  car.  2.  t.  63. 
Mangium  calendarium.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  108.  t.  71,  72. 
Feekandel.  Rheed.  mal.  6.  6  \.  t.  34.  Rail  hift.  1770.' 
Mangue  Guaparaibi.  Pifo ,  braf  l.  4.  c.  87. 

Leaves  acute ,  fruits fubulate-clavate, 

5.  Rhizophora  cylindrica. 

Lin.fpec.  635.  Reich.  2.  414. 

Karil-Kanael.  Rheed.  mal.  6.  59.  t.  33.  Rail  hift 

I77°* 

Mangium  minus.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  106.  t.  69.  Burm. 
ind.  108. 

Fruits  cylindrical  blunt. 

6.  Rhizophora  fexangula. 

Lour,  cochinch.  297.  ed.  Willd.  363. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  oppofite ,  fruits  hex  angular,  petals 
ten,  ftamens  twenty. 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

Thefe  are  maritime  trees,  extending  far  and  wide 
by  their  many-times  rooting  branches,  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  oppofite.  The  leaves  alfo  in  moft  of  the 
fpecies  are  oppofite,  entire  and  coriaceous ;  the  younger 
ones  revolute,  and  bracted  after  the  manner  of  the  Fig, 
with  caducous  brades.  Peduncles  axillary  or  termi¬ 
nating,  often  dichotomous  and  two-floWered  $  in  the 
forks  jointed  and  two-braded.  Fruits  hanging  down: 
In  R.  gymnorhiza  the  calyx  is  cloven  into  ten  or  twelve 
parts  ;  the  petals  or  fcalelets  are  alfo  ten  or  twelve, 
folded  together  and  as  it  were  two-valved,  each  hav¬ 
ing  two  ftamens  within.  R.  Mangle  has  a  four-cleft 
calyx,  and  four  petals  villofe  within  and  flat,  each 
having  two  anthers.  The  fruit  (which  is  the  fame 
with  the  difk  of  the  calyx)  in  moft  of  the  fpecies,  is 
prominent  within  the  calycine  fegments  and  half  lu- 
perior,  in  a  few  it  is  entirely  inferior.  The  mode  of 
germination  in  all  is  particular s.  Loureiro  remarks, 
that  in  all  the  fpecies  which  he  has  feen  there  are 
tw’e'nty  ftamens  or  more,  always  placed  on  the  calyx  ; 
whence  he  would  have  this  genus  removed  into  the 
clafs  Icofandria. 

They  are  all  natives  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  R.  Mangle 
is  found  in  the  Weft  Indies  alfo. 

1.  Leaves  petioled,  fmooth.  Calyxes  in  pairs,  fub- 
feflile.  Fruits  very  long,  nodding11.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

2.  This  tree  is  above  the  middle  fize,  with  a  lofty 
ftraight  trunk  :  the  bark  is  thick,  cloven,  of  a  brown- 
red  colour :  with  many  large  bowed  roots  fpreading 
upon  the  cone  that  is  covered  with  fea-water.  Leaves 
fmooth,  fcattered,  frequently  heaped  together  at  the 
top  and  petioled.  Flowers  folitary,  fcattered :  calyx 
from  ten  to  thirteen-parted ;  fegments  awl-fhaped, 
eredt 2  petals  from  ten  to  thirteen,  red,  nearly  equal 
to  the  calyx,  linear,  foon  falling  off!  Stamens  from 
twenty  to  twenty-fix,  or  double  the  number  of  the  pe- 
tals,  and  correiponding  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 
Drupe  long,  fubcylindrical-fubulate  :  nucleus  round, 
foftifh  becoming  horny ". 

Gsertner  thus  deferibes  the  fruit. — The  calyx  when 
ripe  is  coriaceous,  thick,  divided  into  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  parts,  which  are  linear-acuminate,  and  curved  in  : 
fhell  of  the  feed  flefhy-coriaceous,  inverfely  paraboli¬ 
cal,  regularly  truncate  at  top,  detached  on  all  fides, 
wholly  immerfed  in  the  belly  of  the  calyx.  Embryo 
inverted,  of  a  greenifh  bay  colour  :  cotyledons  four, 
convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  leafy, 
twilled  together,  converging  into  a  globe,  grafs  green : 
radicle  detached  every  way  from  the  integuments, 
clavate-cylindrical,  obfeurely  angular,  very  fmooth, 
fhining,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  and  more  in  length, 
bluntifh  or  acuminate. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  ufe ful  in  dying  rufous 
or  cheftnut  colour  ;  which  is  eafiiy  changed  into  a  very 
fine  permanent  black  fc. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies;  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  Amboyna,  See.  On  the  fhores 
to  the  louth  of  Cochinchina  and  Cambodia  there  are 
vaft  tracts  of  it.  The  fruit  becomes  no  lefs  hard  than 
the  Areca  nut,  and  is  not  eatable  in  Cochinchina '. 

Our  circumnavigators  found  it  on  the  ifland  of 
Namoka  in  the  South  Seas m. 

3.  This  does  not  exceed  the  height  of  feven  feet. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles,  of  the  fame  tex¬ 
ture  as  in  R.  Mangle,  but  longer,  and  with  round 
edges.  Petals  whitifh,  thick,  ftifiilh.  The  flowers 
have  a  weak,  but  not  unpleafant  fmell.  The  fruit 
much  refembles  that  of  R.  Mangle. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  fait  fliallow  water". 

4.  The  Mangrove  tree  commonly  attains  the  height 
of  fifty  feet ;  the  wood  is  white,  but  becomes  red 
when  macerated  in  water ;  the  bark  is  thick  and  ruft- 
coloured.  Leaves  ovate,  llightly  attenuated  at  the 
end,  blunt,  quite  entire,  fhining,  coriaceous,  deep 
green  on  the  upper  furface,  on  the  lower  yellowifh 
green  with  blackifh  dots,  petioled,  oppofite,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long ;  on  the  younger  branches, 

s  Juflieu.  h  Linn.  zeyl.  1  Loureiro.  k  Idem. 

1  Idem.  *  Forfter.  n  Ray. 
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which  have  no  flowers,  they  are  about  two  inches 
afunder,  and  in  young  trees  the  internodes  are  even  fix 
inches  long  ;  but  on  the  old  and  flowering  branches 
they  are  nearer,  and  very  old  ones  are  almoft  covered 
with  leaves.  Each  pair  of  leaves,  before  it  is  un¬ 
folded,  is  rolled  up  in  two  oblong  convoluted  erefit 
ftipules,  which  foon  fall  off,  leaving  two  fears  on  the 
branch,  alternate  with  the  leaves.  Common  peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  an  inch  long,  comprefled,  marked 
with  a  longitudinal  groove,  two-flowered,  bifid,  fome¬ 
times  three-flowered  and  oblcurely  three-cornered : 
pedicels  round  and  half  an  inch  long  ;  but  in  the  fruit 
they  are  lengthened  out  two  inches  or  more.  The 
flowers  are  commonly  without  feent,  but  fometimes 
they  are  a  little  fweet.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft,  yel- 
lowifh.  Petals  four  white.  Anthers  conftandy  eight, 
feparating  elaftically  into  two  parts  at  the  bafe,  and 
hence  very  caducous  °.  Browne  fays,  that  the  number 
of  filaments  varies  from  four  to  twelve,  but  that  eight 
is  the  moll  common  number. 

Jacquin  has  given  a  defeription  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
extraordinary  mode  in  which  the  feed  germinates,  but 
it  is  much  too  long  to  infert  in  a  general  work.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Gnsrtner,  there  is  no  pericarp,  unlefs  the 
belly  of  the  calyx  be  admitted  as  fuch,  the  feed  be¬ 
ing  clofely  fattened  to  it:  and  this  is  what  Jacquin 
confiders  as  the  pericarp.  Receptacle  none,  except 
the  inner  furface  of  the  calyx.  Seed  one,  ovate, 
gibbous  at  the  bafe,  fomewhat  rugged,  brown,  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  ftyle,  finally  burtt  open  at  the  top  by 
the  radicle  growing  out :  cover  Angle,  thick,  flelhy- 
coriaceous,  never  feparating  from  the  calyx.  Albu¬ 
men  at  the  bottom  of  the  feed,  veil-fhaped,  glandular- 
flefhy,  orange- coloured.  Yolk  (vitellus)  fubcylindrical, 
fibrous-flefny  ;  at  bottom  rounded  with  a  little  head, 
plunged  in  the  cavity  of  the  albumen ;  at  top  fiftular 
and  united  with  the  radicle  of  the  embryo :  thele  are 
the  calyptra  and  crus  of  Jacquin.  Embryo  inverted, 
green,  germinating  within  the  feed,  and  burfting  its 
integument  by  its  radicle :  cotyledons  four  or  fix, 
leafy,  plaited  and  convoluted,  converging  into  a  (lender 
fubulate  cone :  radicle  when  mature  very  long,  fubu- 
late-clavate,  bay-coloured,  having  callofe  dots  here  and 
there  fcattered  over  it,  fuperior. 

The  fruit  of  this  tree,  fays  Browne,  germinates 
within  the  cup,  and  grows  from  the  top  downwards, 
until  it  acquires  a  due  degree  of  weight  and  perfedlion  : 
then  it  falls  off ;  and  as  the  root  is  always  thickeft, 
and  hangs  loweft,  it  drops  in  that  direction,  and  is 
thus  received  in  its  natural  pofition  in  the  mud  be¬ 
low  :  the  leaves  immediately  unfold,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  a  perfefit  plant  is  feen,  fometimes  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  length,  which  foon  begins  to  (hoot 
its  roots,  and  pufh  its  growth  like  the  parent  ftem, 
for  the  germ  is  frequently  a  foot  in  length  before 
it  falls,  and  has  always  two  leaves  at  the  top  ;  but 
thefe  are  folded  up,  and  inclofed  within  the  cup  whilft 
it  continues  on  the  tree. 

The  Mangrove  is  generally  found  on  the  borders 
of  the  fea,  in  whofe  waters  alone  it  feems  to  thrive  ; 
and  there  only  in  fuch  places  as  have  a  foft  and  yield¬ 
ing  bottom.  Its  larger  branches  frequently  emit  foft 
and  weakly  appendicles,  that  have  the  appearance  of 
fo  many  {lender  leaflefs  branches,  and  bend  always 
downwards  :  but  as  thefe  are  fofter,  and  furnifhed  each 
with  a  large  column  of  a  lax  fpongy  pith  in  the  centre 
they  grow  more  luxuriantly  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  tree,  and  reach  the  mud  in  a  flaort  time,  where 
they  throw  out  a  numberlefs  feries  of  (lender  fibres, 
which  in  time  become  roots,  to  fupply  the  item  more 
copioufly  with  nourifhment,  whilft  they  become  fo 
many  props  or  limbs  to  the  parent  tree.  Thus  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  enlarge  its  bulk,  as  its  weight  increafes,  or 
its  branches  fpread  ;  thefe  conftandy  throwing  out  new 
appendicles  as  they  multiply  their  (hoots,  and  fo  forms 
thole  interwoven  groves  we  fo  frequently  meet  with 
on  the  fea  (ho re  in  the  tropical  climates,  which  ferve 
to  flop  the  mould  that  is  conftandy  walked  down 
by  thole  rapid  floods  that  come  from  the  inland 
parts,  and  thereby  in  time  turn  what  might  have  other- 

9  Jacquin. 
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wife  continued  ufelefs  ponds  or  open  creeks,  into  rich 
and  fertile  fields p. 

The  quantity  of  mofkitoes  that  frequent  thefe  ma¬ 
ritime  forefts  make  it  impoflible  for  an  European  to 
live  or  even  pafs  a  night  near  them  :  they  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  innumerable  fea  birds  and  crabs,  and  the 
matted  roots  enable  the  favage  to  walk  about  the  ooze 
and  (hallow  waters  to  hunt  for  them q. 

The  trunk  of  the  Mangrove  feldom  grows  to  any 
confiderable  thicknefs,  but  the  wood  is  very  tough  and 
hard,  bears  the  water  well,  and  is  much  uled  for  knees 
and  ribs  in  long-boats,  and  other  fmall-craft ;  for 
which  the  arches  and  angles  of  its  limbs  mod  natu¬ 
rally  adapt  it.  Jacquin  fays,  it  is  fit  for  nothing  but 
to  burn.  The  lower  branches  frequently  become  the 
fupporters  of  the  American  oyfter,  which  has  given 
rife  to  the  fabulous  account  of  the  growth  of  this  (hell- 
fifh  on  trees,  as  a  fruit.  Pifo  fays,  that  a  piece  of  the 
root  toafted,  and  applied  warm  to  the  painful  wounds 
inflidled  by  the  fting  of  the  fifth  Nigui,  foon  quiets  the 
pain r. 

The  bark  is  mod  excellent  for  tanning  leather ;  it 
performs  this  operation  more  perfectly  in  fix  weeks 
than  oak-bark  will  do  in  ten ;  and  the  leather  tan¬ 
ned  with  it  is  the  moft  firm  and  durable  of  any  for 
foies.  The  deco6lion  of  it  is  a  moft  powerful  aftrin- 
gent s. 

According  to  Dampier,  there  are  three  forts  of 
Mangrove  trees,  black,  red,  and  white.  The  black 
is  the  largeft,  the  body  as  big  as  an  Oak,  and  about 
twenty  feet  high.  It  is  hard  and  ferviceable  timber, 
but  extraordinary  heavy.  The  red  grows  commonly 
by  the  fea  fide,  or  by  rivers  or  creeks.  The  body  is 
not  fo  big  as  that  of  the  black,  but  always  grows  out 
of  many  roots  about  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  leg,  which 
at  about  fix,  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  join 
into  one  trunk,  which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  fo 
many  artificial  (lakes.  The  timber  i§  hard,  and  good 
for  many  ufes.  The  infide  of  the  bark  is  red,  and  is 
ufed  for  tanning  of  leather  very  much  all  over  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  white  never  grows  fo  big  as  the 
other  two,  neither  is  it  of  any  great  ufe.  Of  the  young 
trees  they  make  handles  for  their  oars,  for  it  is  com¬ 
monly  ftraight,  but  not  very  ftrong.  Neither  the  black 
nor  white  grow  towering  up  from  (lilts,  as  the  red 
does,  but  the  body  grows  immediately  out  of  the 
ground,  like  other  trees. 

The  Mangrove  is  a  native  both  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  of  the  Society  and  Friendly  iflands,  the 
new  Hebrides  and  new  Caledonia  in  the  South  Seas. 
The  Spaniards  call  it  Mangle  ;  the  French,  Mangle 
and  Paletuvier. 

5.  This  tree  agrees  with  the  J; ymnorhiza ,  except 
that  it  is  above  three  times  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
is  not  divided  into  fo  many  trunks.  The  leaves  are 
of  the  fame  form*  but  much  fmaller,  being  only  four 
or  five  inches  long  at  moft,  and  on  fhortcr  petioles. 
Flowers  white,  axillary,  three  together,  or  fometimes 
but  more  feldom  two.  Petals  eight,  acuminate.  Fi¬ 
laments  whitilh,  with  red  anthers.  Fruit  as  in  R. 
gymnorhiza ,  except  that  it  is  the  breadth  and  thicknefs 
of  the  little  finger,  with  a  green  rind  when  young, 
but  when  older  reddifh-blue. 

Native  of  Malabar,  in  fait  marfhes.  The  fruit  is 
eaten  when  young  and  tender '. 

Gtertner  confiders  this,  which  is  the  Manghim  minus 
of  Rumphius,  and  alfo  the  M.  digitatum  of  the  fame 
author,  ( p .  107.  t.  70.)  as  varieties  of  R.  gymnorhiza, 
n.  2. 

6.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  twilled  fpread- 
ing  branches.  Leaves  quite  entire,  flat,  fmooth. 
Flowers  fubterminating,  folitary :  calyx  bell-fhaped, 
continuing  in  the  fame  form,  large,  ten-parted,  with 
(harp  fpreading  fegments :  petals  red,  oblong,  emar- 
ginate,  ciliate,  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx.  Filaments 
longer  than  the  calyx,  on  which  they  are  placed,  with 
oblong  (landing  anthers.  Germ  oblong,  fuperior : 
ftyle  equal  to  the  (lamens.  Drupe  oblong,  prifma- 
tical,  regularly  hexagonal,  ftraight,  blunt,  with  a  co- 

I 
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riaceous  fmooth  rind,  and  a  woody,  round,  fimple 
nucleus  Loureiro,  regarding  the  outer  coat  of  the 
feed  as  the  rind  of  the  nut,  calls  it  a  drupe  \ 
Rhizophora.  See  Diofcorea. 

- cafeolaris.  See  Sonneratia  acida. 

- corniculata.  See  Agiceras. 

Rhodia  Radix.  See  Rhodiola. ] 

RHODIOLA.  (Di-Min.  from  Rhodia  ;  Jo  named from  the 
fmell  of  the  root  like  Rofes  ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1124.  Reich,  n.  1229.  Schreb.  n.  1532.. 
Juff.  307. 

Claff.  22.  7.  Dioecia  Oftandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent  a.  Sempervivee,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-parted,  concave,  ereft,  obtufe,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  obtufe,  from  eredt-fpreading, 
double  the  length  of  the  calyx,  deciduous. 

Neblaries  four,  ere  ft,  emarginate,  Ihorter  than  the 
calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-lhaped,  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germs  four,  oblong,  acuminate.  Styles  and  Stigmas 
obfolete. 

Per.  abortive. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  rude,  erect,  obtufe,  equal  with  the 
calyx,  permanent. 

Nectaries  as  in  the  male. 

Pist.  Germs  four,  oblong,  acuminate,  ending  in  fimple 
flraight  Styles.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfules  four,  horned,  opening  inwards. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundifh. 

Obs.  Dahl  obferved  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  ten 
flamens  and  five  ftyles.  This  genus  therefore 
may  with  the  greater  confidence  be  ajfociated 
with  the  Sedums. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  four-petalled.  NeSl. 
four. 

Fem.  Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Nebt.  four. 
Pifi.  four.  Capf.  four,  many-feeaed. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Rhodiola  rofea.  Common  or  Fellow  Rofewort. 

Lin.fpec.  1465.  Reich.  4.  264.  fl.  lapp.  n.  37 8. 
fuec.  n.  912.  mat.  med.  215.  hort.  cliff.  470. 
Huff.  angl.  434.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.389.  Lightf. 
feet.  619.  Fl.  dan.  t.  1-83.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  103. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1757.  Gmel.fib.  4.  174.  Black, 
t.  586.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  69. 

Sedum  rofeum.  Scop.  cam.  n. .560.  Villars  dauph. 

3.  677.  Hall,  helv.n.  953. 

Rhodia  Radix.  Bauh.pin.  28 6.  hift.  3.  683.  Cluj, 
hift.  2.  65.  Dalech.  hift.  982.  Dod.  pempt.  347. 
2.  Matth.  1024.  Ger.  426.  emac.  532.  Park, 
the  at.  727.  Rail  hift.  690. 

Anacampferos  radice  .rofam  fpirante  major.  Toum. 
inft.  264.  .  Raii  fyn.  269.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  42. 

/•  2- . 

Telephium  rofeum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  468 .  f.  12.  t.  10. 
f.  8. 

(3.  Rhodiola  minor.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2. 

Anacampferos  radice  rofam  fpirante  minor.  Tournef. 
inft.  264! 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate  towards  the  tcp,ftem  upright. 

[2.  Rhodiola  biternata. 

Lour,  co chinch.  627.  ed.  Willd.  770. 

Leaves  biternate  gafhed,  ftem  twining.'] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  has  a  very  thick  flefhy  root,  which  when 
bruifed  or  cut,  fends  out  an  odour  like  Rofes  ;  it  has 
many  heads,  whence  in  the  fpring  come  out  thick  fuc- 
culent  Italics  like  thofe  of  Orpine  (Sedum  Telephium) 
about  nine  inches  long,  clolely  garnilhed  with  thick 
fucculent  leaves. of  a  gray  colour,  an  inch  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  indented  on  their  edges  towards 
the  top,  and  placed  alternately  on  every  fide  the 
ftalk  which  is  terminated  by  a  duller  of  yellowifh 

"  Loureiro.  x  Willdenow. 
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herbaceous  flowers,  appearing  early  in  may.  They 
have  a  very  agreeable  fcent,  but  are  not  of  long  con¬ 
tinuance. 

[Root  white.  Stems  numerous,  fimple,  upright, 
leafy,  cylindrical,  fmooth,  hollow,  from  four  to  twelve 
feet  high.  Leaves  numerous,  growing  without  order, 
ovate,  ovate -lanceolate,  and  in  the  younger  plants  lan^ 
ceolate,  upwards  diftantly  ferrate,  towards  the  bale 
entire,  flelhy,  fea-green,  fometimes  tinged  with  purple. 
Flowers  terminating,  yellow.  Stamens  much  longer 
than  the  corolla;  according  to  Fabricius,  fix,  eight  or 
twelve,  and  five  nectaries.  Styles  very  fhort,  point¬ 
ing  outwards,  permanent.  It  has  the  habit  of  Sedum 
Telephium7;  and  is  ranked  by  many  among  the 
Sedums :  but  the  number  four  is  prevalent  in  this, 
whereas  five  prevails  in  the  Sedums.  The  flowers  are 
male  and  female  on  diftinft  plants ;  but  fometimes 
they  are  faid  to  be  hermaphrodite,  with  ten  ftamens 
and  five  ftyles :  if  this  be  frequent,  the  Rofewort  may 
very  properly  be  afiociated  with  the  Sedums.  Lin- 
neus  cultivated  a  female  plant  by  itfelf  during  many 
years,  and  it  had  only  finall  unproduflive  feeds. 
There  were  none  but  male  plants  in  the  botanic  gar¬ 
den  at  Cambridge  for  a  long  time  ;  nor  did  I  ever  fee 
any  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

The  root  is  fweetef!  when  dried  ;  in  this  ftate  a  fra-' 

•  grant  water  may  be  diftilled  from  it.  Cultivated  ina 
garden,  it  lofes  moft  of  this  fweetnefs.  Goats  and 
fheep  are  faid  to  eat  the  plant ;  but  cattle  and  fwine 
to  refufe  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Farro  iflands  ufe 
it  as  a  remedy  for  the  feurvy.  In  Greenland  they  eat 
it  as  garden-fluff.  A  cataplafm  of  the  frefh  roots  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  forehead,  is  .faid  to  relieve  the  head-ach, 
and  to  heal  malignant  ulcers z. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Denmark  and  Norway,  Great 
Britain,  Auftria,  Silefia,  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Siberia,  on  mountains.  With  us  it  is  found 
only  in  the  northern  counties  of  Weftmoreland, 
Cumberland  and  Yorkfhire ;  in  Scotland  and  in 
Wales.] 

(3.  The  roots  of  this  are  fmaller;  the  Halt's  are 
fmall,  and  not  above  five  inches  long  ;  the  leaves  are 
fmall,  and  end  with  a  purple  point ;  the  petals  are 
purplifh,  and  the  flamens  are  little  longer  than  the 
petals.  It  flowers  later.  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  he  cul¬ 
tivated  both  in  the  fame  foil  above  thirty  years,  and 
never  found  either  of  them  vary:  but  the  differences, 
except  the  colour  of  the  flowers,  are  fuch,  as  may 
fairly  be  attributed  to  an  alpine  fituation. 

[2-  Stemv  herbaceous,  round,  flender,  grooved, 
branched.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  tomentofe.  Flowers 
axillary.  Male  fubumbelled,  on  a  long  common  pe¬ 
duncle,  with  two  oppofite  horn-fliaped  flipules :  calyx 
deeply  four-parted,  two  oppofite  fegments  of  thefe 
twice  the  fize  of  the  others,  all  acute :  petals  four, 
white,  turbinate,  equal,  fpreading  :  nedlaries  four,  up¬ 
right,  two  of  them  fhorter:  filaments  eight,  hairy, 
unequal,  upright,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Anthers 
ovate,  incumbent.  The  female  has  not  been  feen. 

Native  of  Cochinchina,  in  ill-cultivated  gardens, 
but  not  frequent a.]  ^  -y 

propagation  and  culture. 

1.  Plant  cuttings  the  beginning  of  april,  foon  after 
they  come  out  from  the  head,  in  a  fhady  .  border ; 
covering  them  clofe  down  with  a  glafs,  and  keeping 
them  dry  :  they  will  put  out  roots  in  about  fix  weeks ; 
but  the  cuttings  fliould  be  laid  in  a  dry  room  at  leafl 
a  week  before  they  are  planted,  otherwife  they  are 
fubjefl  to  rot. 

Or  part  the  roots  in  the  beginning  of  feptember, 
when  their  flalks  begin  to  decay ;  and  if  the  flefhy 
parts  are  cut  or  broken,  lay  them  to  dry,  a  few  days 
before  they  are  planted.  They  require  a  fhady  fitua¬ 
tion,  and  a  dry  undunged  foil,  in  which  they  will 
continue  many  years. 

RHODODENDRUM.  (Po^oJAJpoy  of  Diofcorides. 
From  oobou,  a  Rofe,  and  btvbpov,  a  treed) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  548.  Reich,  n.  592.  Schreb.  n.  746. 
Gartn.t.62.  7^158.  Chammrhododendros. 

Tournef.  t.  373. 

y  Withering.  z  With,  and  Lightfoot.  a  Loureiro. 
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Claff.  io.  i.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Bicornes.  Rhododendra ,  Jufl. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-funnel-form  :  border  fpreading, 
with  rounded  fegments. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  almoft  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  declined.  Anthers  oval. 

Pist.  Germ  five-cornered,  retufe.  Style  filiform,  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  fubangular,  five-celled,  divifible  into 
five  parts. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  fomewhat  funnel-form.  Stam. 
declined.  Capf.  fivecelled. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Rhododendrum  ferrugineum.  Rufty -leaved Rhododen¬ 
dron. 

Lin.  Jpec.  562.  Jyft.  405.  Reich.  2.289.  Jacqu. 
obj.  1.  26.  t.  16.  aufir.  3.  31.  t.  255.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  47 9.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1015.  Villars  danph. 

3.  591.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  445. 

Chamaerhodendros  alpina  glabra.  Tournef.  inft.  604. 

Hall,  ad  Scheuchz.  app.  4.  ~ji. 

Ch.  alpigena.  Ger.  1221.  emac.  1407. 
t'Rofa  alpina.  Gejn.  hort.  277. 

Ledum  alpinum,  foliis  ferrea  rubigine  nigricantibus. 

Bauh.  pin.  46 8 .  Raiihift.  1005. 

Euonymus  Theophrafti.  Dalech.  hifi.  27. 

Montana  Allobrogum  lentifcifolia.  Lob.  ic.  366. 
Leaves Jmooth  leprous  underneath ,  corollas  funnel-Jh aped. 
[2.  Rhododendrum  dauricum.  Dotted-leaved  Rhododen¬ 
dron. 

Lin.  Jpec.  562.  Jyft.  405.  Reich.  2.  290.  Gmel. 
fib.  4.  124.  n.  10.  Pallas  roff.  1.  47.  t.  32. 
Chamasrhododendros  folio  glabro  majufculo,  amplo 
flore  rofeo.  Amm.  ruth.  1 8 1 .  t.  21. 

Leaves  Jmooth  dotted  naked,  corollas  wheel-Jhaped. 

3.  Rhododendrum  chryfanthum. 

Lin.JyJl.  405.  Juppl.  237.  Pallas,  it.  3.  369.  app. 
729.  n.  87.  t.  N.  f.  1,  2.  rojf.  1.  44.  t.  30. 
Woodv .  med.  bot.  403.  t.  149.  Plenck ,  ic.  229- 
Leaves  oblong  undotted,  above  rugged  and  very  much 
veined,  corolla  wheel-Jhaped  irregular ,  flowering-bud 
ferruginous  -foment  of e .  J 

4.  Rhododendrum  hirfutum.  Hairy  Rhododendron. 

Lin.  Jpec.  56 2.  fyfl.  405.  Reich.  2.  290.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  1.  61.  t.  98.  ,S cop.  cam.  n.  480.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1016.  Villars  dauph.  3.  592.  Knock. 
JileJ.  n.  624. 

Ledum  alpinum.  CluJ.hift.  1.82. — hirfutum.  Bauh. 
pin.  468.  Raii  hift.  1005. — f.  Rofa  alpina.  Park, 
the  at.  77. 

Nirium  alpinum  quibufdam,  aliis  Ledum  hirfutum. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  21,  22. 

Ciftus  Ledum  alpinum  Clufii.  Ger.  1107.  14.  emac. 
1290.  14. 

Balfamum  alpinum.  Lob.  ic.  468. 

Chameerhododendros  alpina  villofa.  Tournef.  inft.  604. 
Leaves  ciliate  naked,  corollas  funnel-Jhaped. 

5.  Rhododendrum  Chamaeciftus. 

Lin.fpec.  562.  fyfl.  405.  Reich.  2.  290.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  3.  t.  217.  Scop.  cam.  n.  481. 

Ledum  foliis  ferpylli  ad  margines  cilii  inftar  pilofis, 
flore  purpureo.  Mich.  gen.  225.  t.  106. 
Chamseciftus  hirfuta.  Bauh.  pin.  466.  Park,  theat. 
656.  n.  6. 

Ch.  8.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  76. 

Ciftus  pumilus  montis  Baldi.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  19.  Raii 
hift.  1005.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  23./.  4. 

C.  humilis  auftriaca  Clufii.  Ger.  1096.  12.  emac. 
1278.  12. 

Leaves  ciliate ,  corollas  wheel-Jhaped. 

6.  Rhododendrum  ponticum.  Purple  Rhododendron. 

Lin.  Jpec.  562.  Reich.  2.  201.  Pallas  rojf.  1.  43. 
t.  29. 

Chamasrhododendros  pontica  maxima,  folio  Lauroce- 
rafi,  flore  casruleo  purpurafcente.  Tournef.  cor.  42. 
itin.  2.  99. 

Leaves  lanceolate  Jhining  Jmooth  on  both  ftdes,  racemes 
terminating.  ' 

8  * 


7.  Rhododendrum  caucaficum. 

Pallas  rojf.  1.  46.  t.  30, 

Leaves  ovate  rugged  bent  in  at  the  edge,  umbels  termi¬ 
nating,  bracies  elongated. 

8.  Rhododendrum  Camtfchaticum. 

Pallas  rojf.  1.  48.  t.  3  3. 

Chamsrhodendron  Berberis  folio,  flore  amplo  rofeo, 
Stelleri.  Gmel.  Jib.  4.  126.  n.  13. 

Leaves  ciliate  nerved ,  corollas  wheel-Jhaped,  calyxes 
leafy.] 

9.  Rhododendrum  maximum.  Broad-leaved  Rhododen¬ 

dron. 

Lin.  Jpec.  563.  Jyft.  405.  Reich.  1.  191.  Guerin, 
frudt.  1.  304.  'Thunb.jap.  181. 
ChamiErhododendros  lauri  folio  fempervirens  floribus 
bullatis  corymbofis.  Catefb.  car.  3.  t.  17.  f.  2. 
Ledum  laurocerafi  folio.  Lin.  amoen.  2.  209. 

Kalmia  fol.  lanceolato-ovatis  nitidis  fubtus  ferrugineis, 
corymbis  terminalibus.  Mill.  Jig.  t.  229.  Diet, 
ed.  7.  n.  1. 

Leaves  oval  Joining  blunt  veined  with  an  acute  reflex 
margin,  peduncles  one-flowered. 

DESCRIPTION'S,  &C. 

1.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  near  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  covered 
with  a  purplifh  bark.  Leaves  lanceolate,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  en¬ 
tire,  with  reflexed  borders,  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  and  nifty-coloured  underneath,  placed  all 
round  the  branches  without  order.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  round  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches: 
the  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped  with  a  fhort  tube,  and  is 
cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments  at  the  brim,  fpreading  a 
little  open,  and  of  a  pale  rofe-colour. 

[It  is  an  irregular,  diftorted,  ever-green,  branched 
fhrub,  eighteen  inches  in  height  and  more  the  lower 
branches  lying  on  the  ground,  put  out  fibres,  and 
hence  it  may  eafily  be  increafed,  without  the  principal 
root,  which  being  fixed  deep  in  the  fiflures  of  rocks, 
is  not  pulled  up  without  much  difficulty.  Leaves  in 
clufters  at  the  ends  of  the.  branchlets,  dry,  coriaceous, 
ovate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  bent  back  at  the  edge, 
on  fhort  petioles  underneath  they  are  ferruginous, 
with  innumerable  little  dark-coloured  dots ;  if  this  be 
wiped  off  they  are  yellowifh  ;  fometimes  there  are  a 
few  ciliate  hairs  on  young  leaves,  elpecially  towards 
the  bafe,  but  thefe  foon  difappear.  Flowers  in  an 
upright  raceme  at  the  end  of  every  branchlet.  Pe¬ 
duncles  one-fiowered,  upright,  dotted.  Corollas  nod¬ 
ding,  of  a  beautiful  rofe-colour  with  afh-coloured  or 
yellowifh  dots,  having  little  or  no  feent.  It  varies, 
but  not  commonly,  with  a  white  flower.  The  two 
lower  fegments  of  the  corolla  are  a  little  narrower  and 
longer  than  the  three  others.  Filaments  whitifh  red, 
hairy  at  bottom,  the  lower  ones  gradually  fhorter,  not 
exceeding  the  tube,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  itfelf 
by  an  attenuated  toothlet :  anthers  oblong,  erect,  yel¬ 
low.  The  ftamens  commonly  fall  before  the  corolla. 
Germ  fuperior,  green :  ftyle  nearly  the  length  of  the 
ftamens  :  ftigma  capitate-five- cleft b. 

Native  of  high  mountains  in  Switzerland,  Auflria, 
Savoy,  Piedmont,  Dauphine.  Where  this  and  the 
hirfutum  terminate  ligneous  vegetation  as  we  afeend, 
and  furnifh  the  fhepherds  with  their  only  fuel.  The 
grous  are  faid  to  eat  it ;  and  the  white  hares  fome¬ 
times  gnaw  the  bark  in.  hard  weather ;  but  animals 
do  not  feem  to  feed  on  it,  except  from  want  of  other 
food  j  and  it  is  fupefted  of  being  in  a  fmall  degree- 
poifonous.  The  galls  of  fome  fmall  infedt  are  fre¬ 
quent  on  it. 

Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1739.  It  flowers  from 
may  to  julyc :  but  feldom  produces  them  with  luxu¬ 
riance  in  a  garden. 

2.  Root  tuberous-knobbed,  thick,  deeply  bound 
down  by  rootlets  ftriking  into  the  ground,  or  into  the 
fiflures  of  rocks.  Trunks  very  fhort  above  ground, 
twifted  and  knobbed  ■,  thefe  and  the  roots  put  out 
many  fhoots  or  runners,  which  are  ftiffiy  upright,  two 
ells  high  at  moft,  round,  covered  with  a  gray  bark, 
which  throws  off  yearly  an  afh-coloured  fkm :  the 

b  Jacquin,  Haller.  c  Hort.  k#w. 
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wood  is  white,  with  a  (lender  ruffet  pith.  Branches  i 
frequent,  ftiffifh,  wand-like :  the  annual  ones  tenderly 
pubefcent.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-acute,  fubcoria- 
ceous,  vyry  fmooth,  dotted,  very  obfcurely  crenulate 
on  the  edge,  on  petioles  very  finely  pubefcent :  be¬ 
fore  they  are  completely  unfolded  they  are  rolled  back 
at  the  edge  :  in  cold  weather  they  become  of  a  dufky 
purple.  The  flowers  come  out  before  the  leaves  at 
the  .ends  of  the  branchlets  of  the  former  year,  from  a 
bud  that  continues  the  branch,  compofed  of  ferru¬ 
ginous,  fubpubefcent,  concave  fcales  :  they  nod  a 
little,  and  have  fome  fmell.  The  calyx  is  only  the 
margin  of  the  receptacle  (lightly  five-toothed.  Co¬ 
rolla  large,  purple,  half-five-cleft ;  the  three  upper 
fegments  fcarcely  wider.  Stamens  unequal,  purplilh  : 
anthers  purple,  emitting  a  greenifh-livid  pollen.  Germ 
fuperior  :  ftyle  declined,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  pur¬ 
ple  :  ftigma  fungus-fhaped,  twin.  Capfule  ripening  in 
autumn,  at  the  bafe  of  the  year’s  fhoots,  folitary,  con¬ 
vex,  five-cornered,  acute,  faftened  by  naked  peduncles 
to  an  oblique  rugged  receptacle,  five-celled,  opening 
at  top.  Seeds  ferruginous,  irregular  like  fawduft  d. 

Stem  naked,  proliferous,  leafy  at  the  end.  Leaves 
petioled,  oblong,  naked  above,  dotted  on  both  fides 
in  cluftersjferruginoufly  dotted  underneath  very  clofely. 
Corollas  violet-coloured,  wider  than  the  leaves.  Sta¬ 
mens  fpreading,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Style  blood- 
red.  It  refembles  Azalea  lapponica'. 

Native  of  Siberia ;  peculiar  to  the  fubalpine  trafrs 
of  eafiern  Afia ;  it  appears  firft  at  the  jaws  of  the  river 
Jenifea,  and  beyond  that,  efpecially  from  the  river 
Uda,  in  the  pine  woods,  it  begins  to  be  common,  but 
about  Baikal  it  is  mod  abundant,  and  extends  through 
the  deferts  of  the  Mongols  to  China  and  Tibet :  at 
the  Lena  it  becomes  more  rare,  and  beyond  that  it  is 
much  lower  with  a  more  (lender  flower  and  narrower 
leaves f. 

It  was  introduced  here  in  1780,  by  Anthony  Cha- 
mier,  Efq.g 

3.  This  fhrub,  in  alpine  fituations  is  lefs  than  a  foot 
in  height,  in  lower  grounds  it  grows  to  a  foot  and 
half,  fending  out  abundance  of  decumbent  branches, 
having  their  ends  emerging  from  the  mofs,  fubdi- 
vided,  bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers.  Trunk  fel- 
dom  the  thicknefs  of  two  or  three  fingers,  commonly 
an  inch  thick.  Leaves  terminating,  few,  alternate, 
ovate,  ufually  fharpifh,  attenuated  to  the  petiole,  the 
upper  furface  netted  and  very  rugged,  the  under  pale 
or  fubferruginous,  levigated,  very  fmooth,  the  margin 
quite  entire  and  bent  in,  of  a  ft  iff  confidence.  The 
flowering-buds  at  the  ends  of  the  laft  year’s  branches, 
are  made  up  of  gray-teftaceous  fubtomentofe  fcales, 
the  outer  of  which  are  ovate,  the  inner  oblong  and 
whiter.  Among  thefe  fcales  iffue-the  peduncles,  placed 
alternately  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fo  clofe  as  to 
reiemble  an  umbel  ;  they  are  commonly  fix  or  fewer, 
but  fometimes  ten,  upright  and  hairy.  Flowers  hand- 
fome,  large,  nodding.  Calyx  none,  except  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  flower,  and  efpecially  of  the  fruit,  (lightly 
margined  and  oblique.  Corolla  yellow,  fpreading- 
bell-lhaped,  with  five  rounded  nearly  equal  fegments, 
the  three  upper  ones  being  only  a  little  larger  than  the 
other  two,  towards  the  tube  ftriated  with  livid  dots, 
the  lower  ones  unfpotted.  Stamens  unequal,  bent  in 
downwards,  with  oblong  pale  anthers.  Style  longer 
than  the  ftamens,  declined  :  ftigma  five-lobed.  When 
the  flower  falls,  the  peduncle  becomes  ftiffly  upright, 
to  bear  the  capfule  ;  which  is  of  an  oblong-pentagon 
form,  (lightly  curved,  fubtomentofe,  teftaceous,  five- 
valved,  opening  at  top;  valves  boat-fhaped,  con- 
traded  at  both  edges.  Seeds  irregular  like  fawduft, 
gray. 

Native  of  Siberia,  in  the  higheft  mountains  \ 

The  younger  Linneus  remarks,  that  it  refembles 
the  preceding  fpecies  fo  much,  as  to  be  perhaps  no 
more  than  a  variety  *. 

_  This  plant  and  its  effeds  were  firft  defcribed  in 
i~47  by  Gmelin  and  Steller,  who  mention  it  as  ufed 
in  Siberia  for  the  cure  of  rheumatifm.  Little  atten- 

d  Pallas.  e  Linn.  fyft.  f  Pallas.  t  Hon.  kew. 
h  Pallas.  1  Suppl. 


tion  however  was  paid  to  it  till  the  year  17793  when  it 
was  recommended  by  Koelpin  not  only  in  rheuma- 
tilm  and  gout,  but  even  in  venereal  cales ;  and  it  is 
now  generally  employed  in  chronic  rheumatifm,  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  Europe.  The  leaves,  which  are  the 
part  direded  for  medicinal  ufe,  have  a  bitterifh  fub- 
aftringent  tafte,  and,  as  well  as  the  bark  and  young 
branches,  manifeft  a  degree  of  acrimony.  Taken  in 
large  dofes  they  ]*rove  a  narcotic  poifon. 

Dr.  Home,  who  tried  this  fir  rub  unluccefsfully  in 
fome  cafes  of  acute  rheumatifm,  fays  that  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  mod  powerful  fedatives  which  we 
have,  as  in  moft  of  the  trials  it  made  the  pulfe  re¬ 
markably  flow,  and  in  one  patient  reduced  it  thirty- 
eight  beats.  In  other  cafes,  wherein  the  Rhododendron 
has  been  ufed  at  Edinburgh,  it  has  been  produdive  of 
good  effeds,  and  accordingly  it  is  now  introduced  into 
their  pharmacopoeia. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  plant  by  the  Siberians,  13 
by  putting  two  drams  of  the  dried  leaves  in  an  earthen 
pot,  with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling  water,  keeping 
it  near  a  boiling  heat  for  a  night :  this  they  take  in  the 
morning,  and  by  repeating  it  three  or  four  times,  ge¬ 
nerally  effect  a  cure.  It  is  laid  to  occafion  heat,  thirft, 
a  degree  of  delirium,  and  a  peculiar  fenfation  of  the 
parts  affeded  k. 

This  medicine  fhould  be  taken  with  caution,  and  the 
patient  fhould  begin  with  fmall  dofes,  increafing  them 
gradually  :  but  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  ever  be 
a  favourite  remedy  in  this  country.] 

4.  This  fhrub  feldom  rifes  two  feet  high,  and  fends 
out  many  (hort  woody  branches,  covered  with  a  light 
browm  oark.  Leaves  ovate -lanceolate,  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad,  fitting 
pretty  clofe  to  the  branches ;  they  are  entire,  and  have 
a  great  number  of  hne  ferruginous  hairs  on  their  edges 
and  under  fide.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  The  tube  of  the  corolla 
is  about  half  an  inch  long :  the  five  fegments  of  the 
brim  are  obtufe,  fpread  half  open,  and  are  of  a  pale 
red  colour. 

1  It  bears  great  refemblance  to  the  firft  fpecies,  but 
the  leaves  are  fhorter,  blunter  and  ciliate  at  the  edo-es, 
of  a  brighter  colour,  -not  ruft-coloured  underneath, 
but  having  larger  and  fewer  dots  ;  the  dots  of  the  re¬ 
cent  leaves  are  round  iamellm  with  a  more  lucid 
margin;  they  are  alfo  more  evidently  petioled.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller,  of  a  paler  role  colour,  with  pale 
puftules  :  thefe  are  cbferved  on  the  calyx,  corolla  and 
germ '. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
Styria,  Dauphine.  In  auguft  17793  I  found  it  in  great 
abundance  on  mount  Scheidegg,  in  crofting  from  Berne 
to  Grindelwald. 

It  was  cultivated  here  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller®. 

Trials  have  been  made  on  its  medicinal  effects, 
which  have  been  found  to  be  fimilar  to  tnofe  of  the 
preceding  fpecies n. 

5.  This  is  a  fmall  lhrulp,  very  much  branched,  the 
extreme  branches  leafy.  Leaves  oblong,  hard,  on 
fhort,  reddifh  petioles.  Peduncles  one,  or  more,  an 
inch  long,  villole,  reddifh  brown,  terminating.  Calyx 
deeply  five-cleft,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  pedun¬ 
cle  ;  the  fegments  acute.  Corolla  purple  ,  the  feg¬ 
ments  ovate.  Stamens  longer  than  thefe.  Style  longer 
than  the  ftamens  °. 

Native  of  Auftria,  Carniola,  Monte  Baldo,  and  near- 
Saltz  burgh. 

6.  Trunk  upright,  (hrubby,  commonly  the  height 
of  a  man,  but  fometimes  only  half  fo  high,  frequently 
thicker  than  the  human  arm,  very  much  branched 
from  the  bottom  irregularly ;  the  wood  white,  the  bark 
afh-coloured.  Branches  round,  fcarred,  with  a  fmoothifh 
teftaceous  bark.  Leaves  alternately  fcattered,  coria¬ 
ceous,  large,  quite  entire,  very  fmooth,  becoming 
ferruginous  underneath,  fcarcely  nerved  except  the 
midrib,  having  a  longitudinal  ftreak  on  the  upper  fur- 
face,  of  a  wide-lanceolate  form,  more  attenuated  to¬ 
wards  the  thick  petiole.  Flowering-buds  formed  in 

k  Woodville.  1  Haller,  Scopoli.  m  Hort.  kew. 
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autumn  for  the  year  following,  and  confifting  of  fer¬ 
ruginous,  ovate-acute,  concave,  very  fmooth,  wnbri-j 
cate  fcales.  Flowers  in  a  fhort  raceme  at  the  end  of 
the  branchlets,  about  ten,  and  very  handfome.  Calyx 
minute,  five-toothed,  fomewhat  cartilaginous.  Co¬ 
rolla  purple,  large,  fpreading,  deeply  five-cleft  j  the 
fegments  ovate,  acute,  one  a  little  wider  than  the  rek. 
Stamens  the  length  of  the  corolla,  purplifh,  converg¬ 
ing  in  a  bow.  Germ  fuperior,  with  a  purplifh  de¬ 
clining  ftyle,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  and  a  twin 
ftigma.  Caplules  cylindrical,  grooved  along  the  ma¬ 
tures  of  the  valves,  opening  at  top  by  five  or  fix  inear 
valves,  channelled  within,  inclofing  the  middle  pillar, 
which  is  the  continuation  of  the  ilyle.  Seeds  irre 

gular  like  fawduft p.  T  „„rri 

b  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Laurel  (Prunus  Lauro- 
cerafus)  perennial,  acute,  on  fhort  fmooth  petioles 
Raceme  the  length  of  the  pedicels  or  leaves.  Pedicels 
alternate,  naked.  Calyx  very  minute.  Corolla  bell- 
ihaped,  the  fize  of  Oleander,  (Nerium)  purpk.  ? 
bears  a  refemblance  to  Azalea  pontica ;  but  differs  in 
the  number  of  ftamens  q. 

Native  of  the  Levant  and  Gibraltar ;  alto  of 
Georgia,  in  the  fouthern  fubalpine  trafts  of  Caucafus 
&c.  where  it  affeds  wet  places  in  Beech  and  Alder 
coppices,  on  rocky  mountains,  but  not  on  high  alps  . 
Pallas  doubts  whether  the  Gibraltar  plant  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  Levant  and  Caucafus. 

Toiirnefort  has  related  that  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  were  reputed  to  impart  a  noxious  quality  to 
honey;  this  Guldenftadt  contradifts,  and  imputes  it 
to  Azalea  pontica8.  Introduced  in  1763.  It  flowers 

in  may  and  june  h  . 

7.  Root  creeping  among  mofs,  thick, woody,  i  runk 

arborefeent,  eighteen  inches  high,  diffufed  and  pro¬ 
cumbent,  fcarred,  afeending  at  the  end,  and  there 
leafy  and  flowering.  Leaves  cluftered  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  ovate-lanceolate,  coriaceous,  quite  entire, 
rolled  back  at  the  edge,  obfeurely  nerved  ;  the  upper 
furface  dufky  green,  netted  and  rugged,  the  lower 
covered  with  a  very  fhort  nap,  of  a  whitifh  yellow 
colour.  Petioles  fhort,  thick,  wrinkled.  Flowers  in 
an  umbel-fhaped  corymb,  having  from  fix  to  nine 
ere£t  peduncles,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  hairy,  one- 
flowered.  Braftes  remaining  from  the  flowering-bud, 
larger  than  in  R.  chryfanthum,  ovate-lanceolate,  fer¬ 
ruginous,  fubtomentofe.  No  calyx,  except  the  recep¬ 
tacle  of  the  flower  margined,  oblique,  five-notched ; 
the  two  upper  notches  larger.  Corolla  nodding,  very 
large,  white  or  reddifh,  fpreading  bell-fhaped,  half- 
five-cleft  ;  the  fegments  nearly  equal,  a  little  waved, 
the  three  upper  ones  with  livid  fpots  at  the  bafe.  Sta¬ 
mens  for  the  raoft  part  ten,  but  fometimes  eight, 
feven,  fix  or  five,  little  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  corolla,  unequal,  even ;  with  ovate,  two-grooved 
anthers;  the  filaments  adhere  to  the  receptacle  and 
bottom  of  the  corolla.  Germ  pyramidal,  five-cor¬ 
nered,  fuperior,  hirfute ;  ftyle  thick,  declining  in  a 
bow,  longer  than  the  ftapens :  ftigma  headed,  lobed. 
Capfule  an  oblong  pentagon,  blunt,  fcarcely  curved, 
five-celled,  opening  at  the  top,  fubtomentofe.  Seeds 
like  fawduft  brown. 

Native  of  the  higher  rocks  of  Caucafus,  near  the 
perpetual  ice,  in  the  higheft  range  of  fhrubby  vegeta¬ 
tion,  with  Myrtillus  and  Vitis  idaea. 

8.  This  is  a  very  elegant  underfhrub.  Root  woody, 
dry,  the  fize  of  a  quill,  creeping  by  proftrate  runners, 
of  a  brown  teftaceous  colour.  Branchlets  rifing,  leafy, 
frequent.  Leaves  cluftered,  alternate,  feflile,  ovate 
attenuated  to  the  bafe,  five-nerved,  fomewhat  acute, 
quite  entire  at  the  edge,  and  ciliate  with  remarkable 
hairs.  Peduncles  from  few  only  of  the  branchlets  two 
or  three  inches  long,  accompanied  at  the  bafe  by 
fin  after  leaves,  and  commonly  by  two  feflile  ovate 
leaves,  two-flowered  (feldom  one  or  three  flowered,) 

■  very  hairy.  The  partial  peduncles  have  one  or  two 
lanceolate  leaflets,  and  a  nodding  flower.  Calyx  from 
five  foliaceous,  three-nerved,  ciliate  leaflets,  like  the 
reft  of  the  leaves,  two  of  them  more  approximating 

9  Pallas.  1  Linn.  fpec.  r  Pallas.  s  Idem. 
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than  the  others.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped  irregular,  pur¬ 
ple  with  a  very  fhort  tube,  and  a  deeply  five-cleft 
border  •  fe^meAts  lanceolate,  pubefeent  at  the  edge, 
unequal,  the  three  upper  ones  being  a  little  fmaller, 
and  lefs  deeply  cloven,  fpotted  with  red  at  the  bale, 
and  fomewhat  erect  like  a  helmet;  the  lower  ones 
fpreading  very  much  and  unfpotted.  Stamens  from 
the  bottom  of  the  flower,  declined,  purple,,  unequal, 
the  upper  ones  fhort,  the  lower  double  then  length, 
but  not  fo  long  as  the  corolla;  anthers  ovate,  twin, 
dark  purple.  Germ  fuperior,  five-cornered  ;  ftyle  as 
Ion0-  as  or  longer  than  the  corolla,  declining  in  a  bow, 
purple:  ftigma  fungus-fhaped,  thick,  three-loUd. 
Capfule  within  the  leafy  calyx  now  augmented  and 
converging,  ovate,  five-cornered,  five-celled.  Seeds 
brown.— It  agrees  with  R.  Chamteciftus  in  its  ciliate 
leaves,  and  wheel-fhaped  flowers ;  but  differs  widely 
from  it  in  the  nervature  and  fize  of  the  leaves  ;  its 
leafy  two-flowered  fohtary  peduncles ;  leafy  calyxes  ;. 
the  whole  form  of  the  flower,  and  the  manner  of 
growth. 

It  was  firft  difeovered  by  Steller,  and  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  in  the  peninfula  of  Kamtfchatka  and  Bering’s 
iffand,  in  muddy  places  on  the  mountains.  It  begins 
to  flower  at  the  end  of  july,  and  ripens  its  feeds  towards 

the  end  of  feptember".]  _ 

9  This  riles,  in  its  native  foil,  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet 
hicrh,  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  fending  out  a  few  branches 
towards  the  top.  Leaves  ftiff,  fmooth,  fix  inches 
Iona  and  two  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper 
fide°,  and  pale  on  their  under,  whilft  young,  but  after¬ 
wards  changing  to  the  colour  of  rufty  iron  :  they  have 
fhort  thick  footftalks,  and  are  placed  without  order 
round  the  branches :  between  thefe  the  buds  are  formed 
for  the  next  year’s  flowers  ;  thefe  fwell  to  a  large  fize 
during  the  autumn  and  fpring  months  till  the  beginning 
of  June,  when  the  flowers  burft  out  from  their  covers, 
forming  a  roundifh  feflile  bunch  or  corymb.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is&of  a  pale  colour,  and  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom 
into  five  blunt  roundifh  fegments,  one  of  which  is 
ftudded  with  yellow  green  and  purplifh  protuberandes. 
[The  branches  and  leaves  are  of  the  fame  fize  and 
confiftence  with  the  Laurel  (Prunus  Laurocerafus,)  the 
latter  have  reticulated  veins,  and  are  bent  back  at  the 
edo-e  The  loweft  fegment  of  the  corolla  is  fpotred  \ 
Capfule  oblong,  rounded- pentagonal,  pubefeent,  vifeid, 
ferruginous,  five-celled,  five-valved:  partitions  uo.u- 
bled, &  formed  of  the  margins  of  the  valves  bent  in. 
Receptacle  columnar,  fungous,  five- lobed,  lobes  flatted 
a"  little,  prominent  between  the  cells.  Seeds  linear- 
oblong,  fomewhat  chaffy,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
fmooth,  fulvous  or  deeply  rufefcentL] 

Native  of  North  America,  upon  rocks  and  in  bar-^ 
ren  foils,  where  it  continues  flowering  great  part  of 
the  fummer,  and  is  a  great  ornament  to  the  barren 

10<rit*was  introduced  here  in  1736,  by  Peter  Collinfon, 

Efq  and  flowers  from  june  to  augufth]  Mr  Miller 

favs,  the  only  perfon  who  fucceeded  well  in  railing  it, 
was  Mr.  James  Gordon  of  Mile-end,  who  poffeffed 
many  of  the  plants,  which  grew  with  him  from  feeds. 
He  adds,  that  the  fhrub  from  which  the  drawing  was 
made  (about  1756)  for  his  figures  of  plants,  was  the 
firft  which  had  flowpred  in  England. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  fhrubs  are  propagated  by  feeds,  but  thefe  are 
fo  very  fmall,  that  if  they  are  covered  deep,  they  will 
not  grow.  They  fhould  be  fown  as  loon  as  poffibie 
after" they  are  ripe,  either  in  a  fhady  border,  or  in  pots 
filled  with  frefh  loam,  and  very  lightly  covered  with  a 
little  fine  earth.  Plunge  the  pots  up  to  their  rims  in 
a  fhady  border,  and  in  hard  froft  cover  them  with  bell 
or  hand-glaffes ;  taking  them  off  in  mild  weather.  It 
thefe  feeds  be  fown  early  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring.  Thefe  muft  be  kept 
fhaded  from  the  fun,  efpecially  the  firft  fummer,  and 
duly  refrefhed  with  water:  in  the  autumn  following 
tranfplant  them  to  a  fhady  fituation,  and  on  a  loamy 
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foil,  covering  the  ground  about  their  roots  with  mofs, 
to  guard  them  from  froft  in  winter,  and  keep  the 
ground  moift  in  fummer. 

They  may  alio  be  increafed  from  fuckers  or  offsets, 
which  they  produce  plentifully  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally,  but  they  feldom  produce  fuckers  in  England,  nor 
do  the  feeds  come  to  maturity. 

[Rhododendrum.  See  Neman  Oleander. 

RHODORA.  (P otafiwf.  goSogov,  rojy  :  the  colour  of  the 
Kofe,  applied  to  the  colour  in  the  Jkin  of  a  young  perfon 
in  health.') 

Lin.  gen.  n .  547.  Schreb.  n.  745*  Duhamel.  fuff. 
1-59.  ; 

Claff.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogyma. 

Nat.  order  of  Bicornes.  Rhododendra ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five- toothed,  permanent. 

Cor,  Petals  three,  unequal :  tlie  two  upper  ones. lanceo- 
late,  equal ;  the  lowed:  concave,  oblong,  fubtrilobate 
the  middle  lobe  fmaller,  concave. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,-  filiform,  declined,  the  length  of  the 
corolla.  Anthers  roundifh,  twin. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  declined,  a  little  longer 
than  the  flamens.  Stigma  five-cleft,  thickifh. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  five-celled. 

Seeds  very  many,  minute. 

Obs.  The  defcription  is  borrowed  from  Duhamel. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Pet.  three,  unequal.  Stam.  de¬ 
clined.  Capf.  five-celled. 

species. 

1.  Rhodora  canadenfis. 

Lin.  fpec.  561.  L'llerit.  ft.  nov.  141.  t.  68. 
Chamarhododendros.  Duham.  Jem.  app.  10.  t.  27. 
/•  2. 

description, 

It  is  chiefly  diftinguifhed  from  the  Rhododendrons 
by  its  three-petalled  corolla,  and  appears  to  be  gene- 
rically  diftinft  from  them :  but  has  nothing  of  the  herb 
of  Rhododendron.  It  has  the  habit  rather  of  Azalea. 
The  ftem  is  upright,  fomewhat  branched,  round,  afh- 
coloured,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong, 
almoft  entire,  fcarcely  nerved,  with  the  midrib  pro¬ 
minent  underneath ;  the  upper  furface  almoft  naked, 
bright  green,  the  lower  pubefcent,  glaucous,  fpread- 
ing,  two  inches  long,  one  inch  wide  ■,  on  round  pe¬ 
tioles,  flatted  on  one  fide, ,  pubefcent,  eight  times 
ihorter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers  in  umbels,  on  fhort 
pedicels,  purple,  the  upper  lip  with  darker  fpots. 

Rhodora  agrees  with  the  foregoing  genus  in  having 
the  calyx  inclined  ■,  the  filaments  villofe  at  the  bafe, 
afcending  a  little  at  the  end,  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle  ;  the  anthers  biperforated ;  the  ftyle  a  little  de¬ 
clined  ;  the  capfule  fattened  obliquely  to  the  calyx ; 
the  receptacle  of  the  feeds  five-cornered  :  but  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  abfolutely  three-parted  in  Rhodora ,  whereas  it  is 
bell-wheel-fhaped,  with  an  inclined  five-parted  nearly 
equal  border  in  Rhododendrum  ;  the  feeds  are  margined 
all  round  in  this,  but  in  that  they  are  fcarcely  aug¬ 
mented  at  each  end. 

Native  of  Newfoundland  ;  whence  it  was  introduced 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks. 

propagation  and  culture. 

It  is  raifed  with  great  difficulty  from  feeds,  like 
other  ffirubs  in  which  they  are  fo  very  fmall.  It  may 
be  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings  3  and  thrives  beft 
in  a  good  moift  fandy  loam  a. 

Rhoeas.  See  Papaver. 

Rhois.  See  Rhus. 

Rhomphal.  See  Arum. 

Rhopala.  See  Rupala. 

Rhopium.  Schreb.  gen.  n.  1382.  is  Meborea  of  Aublet, 
*•  323- 

Rhubarb.  See  Rheum. 

— -  Monk’s.  See  Rumex  alpinus.~\ 

RHUS  (of  Pliny.  Pou$-  of  Diofcorides,  a  tree  or  Jhrub 
ufed  for  tanning  leather ;  by  contraction  from  goo ?,  and 
that  from  gsu ;  Rhus  a  colore  coccineo  acinorum.  Bod.  a 
Stapel : — but  the  derivation ,  as  that  of  many  others ,  is 
uncertain. ) 
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Lin.  gen.  n.  369.  Reich,  n.  399.  Schreb.  n.  502. 
Tournef.  t.  381.  fuff.  369.  Gartn.  t.  44. 
Toxicodendron.  Tournef.  t.  381.  •  Cotinus; 

Tournef.  t.  320. 

Claff.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Dumofa.  Terebintacea ,  Juff. 

GENERfC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  inferior,  ereft,  permanent. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  from  upright  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  ffiort.  Anthers  fmall,  ffiorter 
than  the  corolla, 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  the  fize  of  the  corolla. 

Styles  fcarcely  any.  Stigmas  three;  cordate,  fmall. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  one-celled. 

Seed  one,  roundifh,  bony. 

Obs.  Rhus  T.  has  a  villofe  berry ,  with  a  globular 
nucleus. 

Toxicodendron  has  a fmooth  ftriated  berry ,  with 
a  compreffed  grooved  nucleus. 

R.  Vernix,  radicans  &  Toxicodendron  are  dio - 
ecous  plants. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Berry  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  pinnate  leaves. 

1.  Rhus  Coriaria.  Elm-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  379.  Reich.  1.  727.  WUld.  1477.  arb. 
287.  mat.  med.  87.  hort.  cliff,  no.  upf.  68. 
Sauv.  monfp.  227.  Gron.  orient,  n.  91.  Desfont. 
atlant.  266.  Roth.  germ.  1.  367.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1775.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  74.  Blackw.  t.  486. 
Ludw.  edl.  t.  122.  Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  88.  Plenck , 
ic.  t.  232.  Regnault ,  bot.  ic.  (Le  Sumac). 

Rhus.  Matth.  215.  Camer.  epit.  121.  Park,  tkeat. 
1450.  1. 

R.  folio  ulmi.  Bauh.  pin.  414.  Tournef.  inft.  61 1. 
Shaw,  fpec.  509. 

R.  f.  Sumach.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  555.  Raii  hift.  1590. 
R.  obfoniorum  f.  coriariorum.  Lob.  ic.  2.  98.  Cluf. 
hift.  17 ; 

R.  coriaria.  Dod.pempt.  779.  Ger.  1291.  1.  emac. 
J47 4*  ^  • 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  elliptic  bluntly  toothed  villofe  un¬ 
derneath. 

2.  Rhus  typhinum.  Virginian  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  380.  fyft.  293.  Reich.  1.727.  Willd.. 

1478.  arb.  288.  amoen.  4.  31 1.  cent.  139.  Du 
Roi  harbk.  2.  291. 

R.  virginianum.  Bauh.  pin.  517.  Raii  hift.  1591. 

Dill.  elth.  323.  Duham.  arb.  2. 

Sumach  f.  R.  virg.  Park,  par  ad.  609.  /.  6. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  acuminate  ftsarply  fer¬ 
rate  tomentofe  underneath. 

[3.  Rhus  javanicum.  Java  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  380.  Reich.  1.  727.  Willd.  1478. 
Thunb.  jap.  121.  Lour,  cochinch.  183.  ed.  Willd. 
228.  Off.  it.  1.375.  engl.  edit. 

Leaves  pinnate  ovate  acuminate  ferrate  tomentofe  under¬ 
neat  hi\ 

4.  Rhus  glabrum.  Scarlet  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  380.  Reich.  1.  727.  Willd.  1478.  Ait; 
kew.  1.  365.  Kalm.  it.  2.  21 1.  engl.  edit.  1.  66. 
75.  Gifeck.  ic.fafc.  1.  /.  5.  Gron.  virg.  148. 
Cold,  noveb.  63.  Dill.  elth.  323.  t.  243.  f.  314. 
Cateff.  car.  3.  /.  4.  Plenck ,  ic.  237. 

R.  anguftifolium.  Bauh.  pin.  414.  Raii  hift.  1591. 
Duham.  arb.  4. 

Sumach  anguftif.  Bauh.  prodr.  158. 

Leaves  pinnate  lanceolate  ferrate  naked  on  both  fides, 
flowers  hermaphrodite. 

5.  Rhus  elegans.  Carolina  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1478.  Ait.  kew.  1.  366. 

R.  carolinianum.  Mill.  dift.  n.  4. 

R.  glabrum  panicula  fpeciofa  coccinea.  Cateff.  car . 
app.  4.  t.  4. 

Leaves  pinnate  lanceolate  ferrate  naked  on  both  fides , 
flowers  dioecous. 

6.  Rhus  Vernix.  Varniff  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  380.  fyft.  193.  Reich.  1.  728.  Willd. 

1479.  mat.  med.  87.  htrt.  cliff.  210.  upf.  68. 
Gxrtn.  fruft.  1.  205;  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  306, 
Gron.  virg.  148.  Cold .  noveb,  64,  Wangenh. 

amer. 
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timer.  290.  Thunb.  jap.  i'll.  Kalm.  it.  2.  21 1. 
engl.  edit.  1.  68.  77.  Plenck ,  ic.  234.  PM. 
phyt.  t.  145. /• 

Toxicodendron  pinnatum.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  4.  Duham. 

arb.  2i  99.  13*7/.  elth.  390.  /.  292*.  /.  377. 

Poifon-wood  Tree.  Philof.  tranj.  n.  367 .p.  145. 

Sits  f.  Sits-dsju,  vuigo  Urus  no  Ki.  Kampf.  amoen.  5. 
7  9  T .  *V.  792. 

Leaves  pinnate  quite  entire  annual  opaque ,  petiole  entire 
equal. 

ji  Rhus  fuccedaneum.  Lac  Sumach. 

Lin.  fyfi.  293.  Reich.  1.  728.  Willd.  1479* 

221.  Ait.  kew.  1.  366.  Thunb.  jap.  122. 

Pafi  no  Ki.  Kampfl.  amoen.  5.  794.  /.  7  95 * 
Toxicodendron  altiflimum.  Mill.  dial.  n.  10. 

Leaves  'pinnate  quite  entire  perennial  Jhining ,  petiole  entire 
equal. 

[8.  Rhus  fe  mi  ala  turn.  Half -winged  Sumach. 

Lin.  fyfi.  293.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1479.  Murr.  in 
cOmm.  gott.  6.  1784.  y>.  27.  /.  3. 

Leaves  pinnate  ferrate ,  petioles  on  the  outmojl  internodes 
membranaceous.  ] 

9.  Rhus  Copallinum.  Lentifcus-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin. fpec.  380.  Reich.  1.729.  Willd.  1480.  mat. 
tned.Vi.  Guertn. fruft.  1.  20 5.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2.  298.  Grow.  virg.  149.  Fabric,  helmft.  409. 
Wangenh.  amer.  96.  Duham.  arb.  7.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  56./.  1.  Plenck,  ic.  223.. 

R.  virginian urn  lentifci  foliis.  Raiihifi.  1799’ 

Copalli  Quahiud.  Hernand.  mex.  45. 

Leaves  pinnate  quite  entire,  petiole  membranaceous  jointed. 
[10.  Rhus  alatum.  Winged  Sumach. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1480.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  cap.  52. 
Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  ovate  ferrate  at  the  end,  petioles 
on  all  the  internodes  winged. 

11.  Rhus  pauciflorum.  Few  flowered  Sumach. 

Lin.  fyfi.  293.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1480.  fuppl.  185. 
Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  $2. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  alternate  decurrent  wedge-fhaped 
ferrate  at  the  end,  panicle  fefflle  few -flowered. 

12.  Rhus  Metopium.  The  Hog  Gum  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  381.  Reich.  1.  729.  amoen.  5.  395. 
Brown,  jam.  i~jq,t.  13./.  3.  (Metopium.)  Sloan, 
jam.  2.  90.  t.  199./.  3.  Raii  dendr.  51.  (Tere- 
binthus.)  Plum.ic.  61.  (Borbonia.) 

Leaves  pinnate  quinate  quite  entire  roundifh  fmooth. 
ij.  Rhus  digitatum.  Finger-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin.  fyfl.  293.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1481.  fuppl.  184. 
Scandent,  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  oblong  quite  entire  very 
fmooth. 

14.  Rhus  pentaphyllum.  Five-leaved  Sumach. 

Desfont.  atlant.  267. 

Rhamnus  pentaphyllus.  Lin.  fyfl.  233.  Reich.  1.  541. 
Jacqu.  obf.  2.  17. 

R.  ficulus.  Lin.  fyfl.  3.  229. — pentaphyllus.  Bocc. 

fie.  43.  t.  21.  Raii  hifl.  1626. 

Thorny,  leaves  digitate,  leaflets  linear -lanceolate,  wider 
upwards,  blunt,  toothed  or  entire  at  the  end. 

*  With  ternate  leaves. 

15.  Rhus  cirrhiflorum. 

Lin. fyfi.  294.  Willd,  1481.  fuppl.  184.  Thunb. 
prod.  cap.  52. 

Scandent,  leaves  ternate,  leaflets  quite  entire  fmooth. 

16.  Rhus  tridentatum. 

Lin.  fyfi.  2 94.  Willd.  1481.  fuppl.  184.  Thunb. 
prodr.  cap.  52. 

Scandent,  leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  hoary  ferrate,  ferratures 
three  to  five.'] 

17.  Rhus  radicans.  Rooting  Roif on-oak  or  Sumach. 

Lin. fpec.  381.  fyfi.  293.  Reich.  1.  729.  hort.  cliff. 

no.  Gron.  virg.  33.  Kalm.  it.  2.  2 96,  214. 
engl.  edit.  1.  67.  177.  Fabric,  helmft.  409. 
Wangenh.  amer.  93.  Plenck,  ic.  236. 

«.  R.  radicans  opacum.  Ait.  kew.  1.  367. 

Common  upright  Poifon-oak  or  Sumach. 
Toxicodendrum  vulgare.  Mill.  dill.  n.  1. 

T.  triphyllum  glabrum.  Tournef.  infi.  61 1.  Duham. 
*#rb.  2.  t.  98. 

T.  amplexicaule,  foliis  minoribus  glabris.  Dill.  elth. 
39°-. 

0.  R.  radicans  lucidum.  Ait.  kew.  1.  367. 
Small-leaved  Poifon-oak  or  Sumach. 
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Toxicodendrum  glabrum.  Mill.  dift.  r.  3. 

T.  reckum,  foliis  minoribus  glabris.  Dill.  elth.  389. 
t.  291. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  petioled  ovate  naked  quite  entire, 
flem  rooting. 

18.  Rhus  Toxicodendron.  Trailing  Poifon-oak  or  Sumach. 
Lin.  fpec.  381.  fyfi.  293.  Reich.  1.  730.  Willd. 
1481.  Kalm.  it.  2.  318.  DuRoi  harbecc.  2.  303. 
Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  71.  Wangenh.  amer.  94.  Gron. 
'virg.  149.  Plenck,  ic.  235. 

Toxicodendron  pubefeens.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2. 

T.  triphyllum  folio  finuato  pubefeente.  Tournef.  infi. 

61 1,  Duham.  arb.  2. 

Vitis  canadenfis.  Munt.  phytogr.  t.  60. 

Edera  trifolia  canadenfis.  Cornut.  canad.  96.  t.  97. 
Barr.  ic.  228. 

Hedera  trifolia  Virginenfis.  Park,  theat.  679.  5. 
Arbor  trifolia  venenata  virginiana,  folio  hirluto.  Rail 
hift.  1799. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  petioled  angular  pubefeent,  flem 
rooting. 

[19.  Rhus  aromaticum.  Aromatic  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1482.  Ait.  kew.  1.  367. 
Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  fefflle  ovate-rhombed  gajhfierrate 
fomewhat  hairy. 

20.  Rhus  fuaveolens.  Sweet  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1482.  Ait.  kew.  1.  368. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  Jeflile  wedge-rhembed  gafh-ferrate 
fmooth. 

21.  P.hus  dentatum.  Toothed  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1482.  Thunb.  prodr .  cap.  52. 
Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  ob ovate  mucronate-toothed fmooth, 
flem  rugged. 

22.  Rhus  finuatum.  Sinuate-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1482.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  52. 
Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  ovate  blunt  finuate  villofe  under¬ 
neath. 

23.  Rhus  cuneifolium.  Wedge-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin.  fyfl.  294.  V/illd.  1482.  fuppl.  183.  Thunb. 
prodr.  cap.  52. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  fefflle  wedge-fhaped  very  fmooth 
feven-toothed,  teeth  mucronate. 

24.  Rhus  incifum.  Gafh-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin. fyfl.  294.  Willd.  1483.  fuppl.  183.  Tounb. 
prodr.  cap.  52. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  fefflle  wedge-fhaped  gafh-pinna- 
tifld,  underneath  tomentofe  veined,  calyxes  tomentofe.] 

25.  Rhus  tomentofum.  Woolly-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  382.  Reich.  1.  731.  Willd.  1483.  hort. 
cltff.  in.  vir.  cliff.  25.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  219./.  7. 
Vitex  tritolla  minor  indica  ferrata.  Comm.  hort.  1.  279. 
t.  92. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  fubpetioled  rhomb  ed  angular  to¬ 
mentofe  underneath. 

26.  Rhus  villofum.  Hairy-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin. fyfi.  293.  Willd.  1483.  fuppl.  183.  Thunb. 

prodr.  cap.  52.  Ait.  kew.  1.  368.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  21 9./.  8. 

R.  incanum.  Mill.  didt.  n.  8. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  cbovate  quits  entire  fefflle  hairy 
on  both  fides. 

[27.  Rhus  pubefeens.  Hairy -branched  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1484.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  52. 
Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  obovate  mucronate fmooth,  branches 
villofisi 

28.  Rhus  viminale.  Willow- leaved  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1484.  Vahl.fymb .  3.  50.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  368. 

R.  lanceum.  Lin.  fuppl.  184?  Thunb.  prodr.  52? 
Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  linear-lanceolate  quite  entire fmooth 
attenuated  at  the  bafe  the  middle  one  fubpetioled.] 

29.  Rhus  anguftifolium.  Narrow-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin.  fpec.  382.  Reich.  1.731.  Willd.  1484.  hort. 
cliff,  i  xi.  Thunb.  prodr.  cap.  52.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  219./,  6. 

R.  argenteum.  Mill.  dipt.  n.  12. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  petioled  linear-lanceolate  quite  en¬ 
tire  tomentofe  underneath. 

[30.  Rhus  rofmarinifolium.  Rofemary -leaved Sumach. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1484.  Vahlfymb.  3.  50.  Bunn, 
afir.  251.  t.  91.  /.  1. 
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'Leaves  female,  leaflets  jejjile  linear  revolute  ferruginous 
underneath. 

31.  Rhus  lmvigatum.  Smooth-leaved  Sumach. 

Lin. /pec.  1672.  Jyft.  293.  Reich,  1.  731.  Willd. 
1485.  Tbunb.  prodr.  cap.  52. 

Leaves  tern  ate,  leaflets  JeJJile  lanceolate  even.'] 

32.  Rhus  lucidum.  Shining-leaved  Sumach. 
Lin.fpec.3%1.  Reich.  1.  731.  Willd.  1485.  vir. 

cliff.  25.  hort.  cliff,  hi.  upf.  78.  Fabric,  helmfl. 
40.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  27.  t.  132.  Thunb.  prodr. 
cap.  52.  Rluk.phyt.  t.  219.  f.  9.  Burm.  aflr. 

.  252-  t.  91./:  2.  _ 

Vitex  trifolia  minor  indica  rotundifolia.  Comm.  hort.  1. 
181.  /.  93. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  feffile  wedge-fhaped  even.] 

***  With  flmple  leaves. 

33.  Rhus  Cotinus.  Venice  Sumach. 

Lin./pec.  2%2.  fyft.  igy.  Reich.  1.732.  hort.  cliff. 
hi.  Hall.  helv.  n.  827.  Villars  dauph.  2.  546. 
Jacqu.  auftr.  3.  6.  /.  210.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1776. 
Pallas  it.  3.  590.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  70.  Afz//. 
7%.  /.  270.  Plenck,  ic.  238. 

Cotinus.  Coccygria.  Scop.  earn.  n.  368.  Gron.  orient. 
92.  Lob.  ic.  99. 

C.  coriaria.  Dod.pempt.  780.  Duham.arb.  1.  /.  78. 

Tournefl.  inft.  610. 

Cotinus.  Carrier,  epit.  123. 

Cocconilea  f.  Coccygria.  Bauh.  pin.  41 5.  Cluf.hift. 
1..  16. 

Coccygria  f.  Cotinus  putata.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift. 
1696.  ' 

C.  Theophrafti  vel  Cotinus  coriarius  Plinii.  Ger. 

1293.  1,  2.  emac.  1476,  1,  2. 

C.  f.  Cotinus  coriaria.  Park,  theat.  1450  ,n.  4.  1451. 
/•  4- 

Leaves  Jimple  obovate. 

34.  Rhus  atrum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  i486.  Forfl.  prodr.  n.  142. 
Leaves  Jimple  ovate-oblong ,  flowers  polygamous .  J 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  common  or  elm-leaved  Sumach  has  a  ftrong 
woody  Item  dividing  into  many  irregular  branches,  and 
riles  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet ;  the  bark  is 
hairy,  and  of  an  herbaceous  brown  colour  whilft  young. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pairs  of 
leaflets  terminated  by  an  odd  one :  thefe  leaflets  are 
about  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  in  the 
middle,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  each  panicle  being  compofed  of  feveral 
thick  fpikes  of  flowers  fitting  dole  to  the  footftalks  : 
they  are  of  a  whitifh  herbaceous  colour,  and  appear 
in  July,  but  are  not  followed  by  feeds  in  England. 

^  It  grows  naturally  in  Italy,  Spain,  [the  South  of 
France,  the  Levant,  about  Aleppo  Rama,  &c. ;  near 
Algiers  in  Africa.— From  the  catalogue  of  the  botanic 
garden  at  Oxford  it  appears  that  it  was  cultivated  there 
in  1648  b.] 

.  The  branches  are  ufed  inftead  of  Oak  bark  for  tan¬ 
ning  leather,  and  it  is  laid  that  Turkey  leather  is  tall 
tanned  with  this  fhrub.  The  leaves  and  feeds  are  ufed 
in  medicine,  and  are  efteemed  very  reftringent  and 
ftiptic.  [The  Tripoli  merchants  fell  the  feeds  at 
Aleppo ;  and  they  are  in  common  ufe  there  at  meals 
to  provoke  an  appetite  c.] 

2.  1  his  has  a  woody  Item,  from  which  are  lent  out 
many  irregular  branches,  generally  crooked  and  de¬ 
formed.  The  young  branches  are  covered  with  a  foft 
velvet-like  down,  refembling  greatly  that  of  a  young- 
flag  s  horn  both  in  colour  and  texture,  whence  it  has 
vulgarly  the  name  of  the  Stag’s-horn  tree.  The  leaves 
have  fix  or  feven  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  ;  their  under  furface  and  the  midrib  are  hairy. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  clofe  tufts  at  the  end  of 
the  branches  in  july  ;  and  are  followed  by  feeds,  in- 
clofed  in  purple  woolly  fucculent  covers,  fo  that  the 
bunches  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  in  autumn  : 
the  leaves  alfo  then  change  firft  to  a  purplilh,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  fall,  to  a  feuiliemort  colour.  This  fhrub,  as 

b  Hort.  kew.  c  RauwolfF. 
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)  well  as  the  preceding,  is  ufed  for  tanning  leather ;  anti 
the  roots  are  preferibed  in  medicine,  where  it  grows 
naturally;  that  is  in  almoft  every  part  of  North 
America,  [particularly  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  was 
cultivated  here  in  1629,  as  appears  from  the  Para- 
difus  terreftris  of  Parkinfon  d ;  who  fays,  that  it  was 
then  only  kept  as  a  rarity  and  ornament  to  a  garden 
or  orchard. 

3.  This  is  a  large  tree  with  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  with  from  five  to  feven  pairs 
of  leaflets ;  thefe  are  parallel-nerved,  fmooth  above,  but 
ferruginous-tomentoie  underneath,  an  inch  long,  the 
upper  ones  gradually  larger.  Petiole  below  the  leaflets 
round,  fmooth ;  between  them,  winged  on  each  fide. 
Flowers  fmall,  in  a  compound,  tomentofe,  terminating 
panicle.  Corolla  white,  bell-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  ftriated.  Anthers  fefiile,  very  Irnall.  Styles 
three  fhort. 

Native  of  China  and  Japan,  where  it  flowers  in 
•  feptemberc. 

The  Chinefe  extraft  an  oil  from  the  berries  by 
bruifing  them  and  boiling  them  in  water ;  they  ufe  it 
as  a  varnilh,  which  is  beautiful,  but  does  not  keep  its 
polifh  fo  well  as  the  true  fort f. 

4.  This  is  not  fo  high  as  the  common  Virginian 
Sumach,  the  branches  are  much  more  fpreading  and 
fmooth,  tjie  leaflets  are  wider  and  lefs  ferrate,  they  are 
of  a  deeper  green,  and  have  only  a  hoary  cloud  or 
bloom  on  the  under  furface,  which  may  be  wiped  off 
with  the  fingers ;  whereas  in  that  they  are  covered 
with  a  hoary  pubefcence  ;  the  panicle  is  more  diffufed 
in  this s. 

Native  of  North  America,  in  woods,  high  glades, 
and  old  corn  fields.  It  is  like  a  weed  in  fome  parts  of 
the  country,  and  if  a  field  be  left  a  few  years  unculti¬ 
vated,  this  fhrub  overruns  it,  from  berries  which  are 
brought  by  birds ;  and  when  the  ground  comes  again 
into  tillage,  the  roots  flop  the  plough  very  much. 
The  fruit  remains  on  the  fhrub  during  winter ;  but  the 
leaves  drop  very  early  in  autumn.  It  feldom  grows 
above  three  yards  high.  The  wood  burns  \yell,  with¬ 
out  much  crackling.  On  cutting  the  ftem,  a  yellow 
juice  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  ;  one 
or  two  of  the  outer  circles  are  white,  but  the  inner- 
moft  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  :  it  contains  a  pith  fre¬ 
quently  half  an  inch  in  diameter  or  more,  of  a  brown 
colour,  and  fo  loofe  that  it  is  eafily  pulhed  out  by  a 
flick.  The  branches  boiled  with  the  berries  afford  a 
black  ink-like  tincture.  The  berries  are  eaten  by 
children  with  impunity,  but  they  are  very  four :  they1 
are  red,  and  are  made  ufe  of  for  dyeing  the  fame 
colour  \ 

It  was  cultivated  in  1726,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D. 
in  his  garden  at  Eltham  h 

There  are  many  fpecies  or  perhaps  varieties  of 
Sumach  in  North  America.  Mr.  Miller  has  two  which 
feem  to  belong  to  this,  namely  his  glabrum,  n.  3.  and 
canadenfe,  n.  5.  To  the  former  he  gives  as  a  fynonym 
the  fame  which  Linneus  has  given  from  Dillenius ;  to 
the  latter  Tournefort’s  name  of  Rhus  .canadenfe  folio 
longiori  utrinque  glabro.] — The  former,  he  fays,  is 
commonly  called  by  the  gardeners  New  England 
Sumach.  The  ftem  is  ftronger,  and  rifes  higher  than 
that  of  the  typhinum  ;  the  branches  fpread  more  hori¬ 
zontally,  they  are  not  quite  fo  downy,  and  the  down 
is  of  a  brownifh  colour ;  the  leaves  are  compofed  of 
many  more  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  they  are  fmooth  on 
both  fides  :  the  flowers  are  difpoled  in  loofe  panicles, 
and  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

R.  canadenfe  has  fmooth  branches  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  covered  with  a  gray  pounce.  The  leaves  are 
compofed  of  feven  or  eight  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  terminating  in  acute  points,  and  a  little 
ferrate  ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fur¬ 
face,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  and  are  fmooth.  Pa¬ 
nicle  large,  compoled  of  feveral  fmaller,  each  on  fepa- 
rate  footftalks,  the  whole  covered  with  a  gray  pounce  ; 
the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It  grows  natu- 
\ 
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turally  in  Canada,  Maryland,  and  feveral  other  parts 
of  North  America. 

5.  This  rifes  commonly  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eight  feet,  and  divides  into  many  irregular  branches, 
which  are  l'mooth,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  pounced 
over  with  a  grayilh  powrder  ;  as  are  alfo  the  petioles, 
which  are  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  leaves  have 
feven  or  eight  pairs  of  lobes,  not  always  exadtly  op- 
pofite  ;  they  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  and  almod 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle  above  they  are  of  a 
dark  green,  underneath  hoary  but  l'mooth.  Flowers 
of  a  bright  red  colour,  in  very  clofe  thick  large  pa¬ 
nicles  ;  appearing  injulyand  augud,  and  continuing 
till  autumn. 

Native  of  South  Carolina,  whence  it  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Catefby. 

[Introduced  in  1726“. 

6.  Trunk  draight.  Leaflets  four  or  five  pairs,  fome- 
times  more,  the  upper  lurface  green  and  fmooth,  the 
lower  paler  and  pubefcent,  entire  about  the  edge  or 
fometimes  (lightly  finuate,  with  oblique  fuperficial 
veins,  and  the  midrib  inclining  to  the  inner  fide,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  odd  leaflet  which  it  divides  into  equal 
parts.  Petioles  oblong,  purple.  From  the  bafe  of 
thefe  come  out  the  peduncles,  which  a-re  green,  and 
bear  many  flowers  in  a  racemed  fpike  ;  thefe  are  fmall 
and  herbaceous1.  Fruit  a  juicelefs  drupe,  (lightly 
compreffed,  or  as  Gartner  expreffes  it,  turgidly  lenti¬ 
cular,  ovate  or  round-rhomboid,  with  the  top  acumi¬ 
nate,  oblique,  excentrical :  rind  thick,  on  the  outfide 
highly  polifhed  and  (hining,  within  of  a  fibrous  and 
fungous  fubftance,  or  at  fird  pulpy  but  not  fucculent, 
becoming  dry  when  ripe,  with  a  fibrous  net,  in  which 
the  (lone  lies  ;  (hell  bony,  tranfverfely  elliptic,  ob- 
fcurely  wrinkled,  thickifh,  of  a  pale  tedaceous  colour 
without ;  in  that,  its  figure  and  poliffi  refembling  the 
fruit  of  Job’s  tears  (Coix  Lacryma  Jobi).  Seed 
obliquely  elliptic,  pale,  faftened  by  an  umbilical  chord, 
which  afcends  from  the  bottom  of  the  (hell  to  the  top 
of  the  feed  m. 

According  to  Cutler,  the  blofifoms  are  whitifh  ;  the 
panicles  open  ;  the  fruit  yellowifh,  final!  and  pear- 
lhaped.  It  is  common  in  fwamps  in  North  America, 
whence  it  is  called  Swamp-Sumach,  and  flowers  in 
june. 

It  flowers  here  in  July,  and  was  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in  1713  ".]  Mr.  Miller  fays, 
that  he  received  feeds  and  plants  of  it  from  Virginia, 
Penfylvama,  New  England  and  Carolina ;  and  that  it 
grows  alfo  in  japan. 

[The  milky  juice  ftains  linen  a  dark  brown.  The 
whole  fhrub  is,  in  a  high  degree,  poifonous ;  and  the 
poifon  is  communicated  by  touching  or  fmelling  any 
part  of  it.  In  forty-eight  hours  inflammation  appears 
on  the  (kin,  in  large  blotches,  principally  on  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  and  on  the  glandulous  parts  of  the  body  : 
foon  after,  fmall  puftules  rife  in  the  inflamed  parts, 
and  fill  with  watery  matter,  attended  with  burning  and 
itching.  In  two  or  three  days  the  eruptions  fup- 
purate ;  after  which  the  inflammation  fubfides,  and 
the  ulcers  heal  in  a  fhort  time.  It  operates  however 
fomewhat  differently  in  different  conftitutions ;  and 
fome  are  incapable  of  being  poifoned  with  it  at  all.  Per- 
fons  of  irritable  habits  are  mod:  liable  to  receive  it. 

The  leaves  of  fome  of  our  Poifon-wood  trees  are 
entirely  fimilar  to  Kaempfer’s  figure  of  the  true  Japan 
Varnifh  tree. 

.  ^e  Abbe  Sauvages  drained  linen  black  with  the 
juice  of  R.  Vernix,  which  it  retained  after  a  great 
number  of  walkings  in  lye.  The  Abbe  Mazeas  made 
trial  of  R.  Toxicodendron.  The  inflrant,  he  fays,  the 
clotn  was  expofed  to  the  fun,  it  became  the  fined 
black  he  had  ever  leen  °. 

Kalm  gives  much  the  fame  account  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Poifon  Tree  or  Swamp  Sumach.  An  incifion  be¬ 
ing  made,  a  whitifh -yellow  juice,  which  has  a  naufeous 
lirnell,  comes  out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood;  it 
is  noxious  to  fome  perfons,  but  does  not  in  the  lead 
<mcct  others.  On  himfelf  it  had  no  eftedt,  except 
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once,  in  a  hot  day,  when  being  in  fome  perfpiration 
he  cut  a  branch,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand  for  half  an 
hour,  fmelling  at  it  now  and  then.  It  produced  a  vio¬ 
lent  itcjung  in  his  eyelids  and  the  parts  thereabouts, 
during  a  week,  his  eyes  were  very  red,  and  the  eyelids 
very  did' :  but  the  diforder  went  off  by  waffling  the 
parts  in  very  cold  water. 

Thunberg  affirms  that  the  very  bed  Japan  varnifh  is 
prepared  from  the  Rhus  Vernix ,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  many  parts  of  that  country,  and  is  like- 
wife  cultivated  in  feveral  places,  on  account  of  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  it.  This  varnilh,  which 
oozes  out  of  the  tree  on  its  being  wounded,  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  dems  that  are  three  years  old,  and  is  re¬ 
ceived  in  fome  proper  vefiel.  When  fird  caught,  it 
is  of  a  lightifh  colour,  and  of  the  confidence  of  cream; 
but  grows  thicker  and  black  on  being  expofed  to  the 
air.  It  is  fo  tranfparent,  that  when  laid,  pure  and  un¬ 
mixed,  upon  boxes  or  furniture,  eveiy  ve  n  o'"  the 
wood  may  be  clearly  feen.  For  the  mod  part  a  darit 
ground  is  fpread  underneath  it,  which  caufes  it  to 
reflect,  like  a  mirror ;  and  for  this  purpofe  recourfe 
is  frequently  had  to  the  fine  fludge,  which  is  caught  in 
the  trough  under  a  grind-done,  or  to  ground  charcoal ; 
occafionally  a  red  fubdance  is  mixed  with  the  varnifh, 
and  fometimes  leaf-gold  ground  very  fine.  This  var¬ 
nifh  hardens  very  much,  but  will  not  endure  any  blows, 
cracking  and  flying  almod  like  glafs ;  though  it  can  ftand 
boiling  water  without  receiving  any  damage.  With 
this  the  Japonefe  varniffi  over  the  pods  of  thfiir  doors 
and  windows,  their  drawers,  cheds,  boxes,  feymitars, 
fans,  tea-cups,  foup-dilhes,  their  portable  dools,  and 
mod  articles  of  houfhold  furniture,  which  are  made 
of  wood p.  It  far  exceeds  the  Chinefe  and  Siamefe 
varniffi ;  and  the  bed  is  collected  about  the  town  of 
Jaffino.  It  is  cleared  from  impurities,  by  wringing  it 
through  very  fine  thin  paper  ;  then  about  a  hundredth 
part  of  an  oil  called  Toi,  which  is  expreffed  from  the 
fruit  of  Bignonia  tomentofa  is  added  to  it ;  and  being 
put  into  wooden  veffels,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
native  Cinnabar,  or  fome  black  fubdance,  it  is  fold 
all  over  Japan.  The  expreffed  oil  of  the  feed  ferves 
for  candles ] 

Mr.  Miller  thus  deferibes  the  North  American  Su¬ 
mach  or  Poifon  Afh.  Where  it  grows  naturally,  this 
tree  rifes  with  a  drong  woody  dalk  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet  or  more  5  but  in  England  it  is  feldom 
more  than  five  or  fix  feet  high.  The  trunk  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  light  brown  bark  inclining  to  gray.  The 
leaves  have  only  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaflets,  varying 
greatly  in  (hape,  but  for  the  mod  part  lanceolate, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad 
in  the  middle,  fometimes  rounded  at  the  bafe,  but 
always  acute  at  the  end  ;  their  upper  furface  is  fmooth, 
and  of  a  pale  lucid  green,  but  their  under  fide  is  pale 
and  a  little  hairy.  The  petioles  change  to  a  bright 
purple,  efpecially  towards  the  end  of  dimmer,  and  in 
autumn  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour  be¬ 
fore  they  fall  off'.  The  male  flowers  are  produced  in 
loofe  panicles  from  the  axils ;  they  are  fmall  and  of 
an  herbaceous  white  colour;  the  petals  are  roundifh. 
The  female  flowers  are  on  a  feparate  tree,  in  loofe 
panicles,  (haped  like  the  males,  but  fomewhat  larger, 
and  have  in  their  centre  a  rounding  germ,  fupporting 
three  very  (hort  dyles,  crowned  with  globular  digmas. 
The  berry  is  variable  in  (hape,  being  almod  oval,  or 
fhaped  like  a  fmall  Pear ;  but  the  mod  general  form 
is  roundiffi,  with  a  protuberance  almod  like  the  Cicer. 
In  warm  feafons  the  female  plants  produce  fruit ;  but 
it  does  not  ripen  here. 

This  is  undoubtedly  Ksmpfer’s  Sitz,  or  true  Var¬ 
niffi  tree,  with  a  walnut  leaf,  and  a  fruit  in  a  raceme, 
like  Cicer.  The  dried  fpecimens  alfo  .brought  from 
Japan  agree  with  the  American  Poifon  Tree  ;  and  the 
milky  juice  of  both  have  the  fame  quality  of  daining. 

7.  [This  is  certainly  didinft  from  the  preceding,  to 
which  it  is  allied,  but  differs  from  it  particularly  in  the 
fize  of  the  leaves.  In  this  fpecies  thefe  are  fomewhat 
rigid,  (hining  on  both  fides,  very  feldom  equal  oa 
both  margins.  In  Rh.  Vernix  the  leaves  are  of  an 
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Opaque  green.  The  fruit  in  this  fpecies  is  the  fize  of 
a  Cherry,  and  not  white  :  in  that  it  is  only  the  fize  of 
a  Pea,  and  white. 

Native  of  Japan  and  China f.  Introduced  in  1773, 
by  John  Blake,  Efq.  It  flowers  in  june3. 

The  oil  of  the  feeds  exprefled  whilfl  warm,  acquires 
the  confidence  of  fuet,  and  ferves  for  making  candles. 
The  trunk  yields  a  varnifh,  but  in  fo  fmall  a  quantity 
as  not  to  be  worth  collecting  *. 

Ofbeck  informs  us  that  the  Chinefe  call  the  Rh.  ja- 
vanicum  Tay-Jha,  and  the  Rh.  Chinenfe,  by  which  I 
fuppofe  he  means  this  fpecies,  Monkhi. 

The  true  Chinefe  Varnifh  or  Lacker  Tree,  is  named 
in  China  Sat  Sbu,  and  not  U  Tong  Shu.  In  collecting  the 
varnilh,  they  make  an  incifion  in  the  bark,  and  infert 
a  tube  for  the  juice  to  run  into  a  little  pot ;  which  is 
taken  in  every  morning  before  fim-rife.  The  juice 
blitters  the  tkin ".] 

Mr.  Miller’s  Toxicodendron  altiffimum,  to  which 
he  puts  the  fynonym  of  Fafi  no  ki  from  Kasmpfer, 
grows  to  a  large  fize,  fending  out  many  branches  on 
every  fide,  with  very  long  pinnate  leaves,  having  fif¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  pairs  of  feflile  leaflets.  He  raifed  it 
from  feeds  fent  him  from  China  ;  thefe  feeds  were 
pretty  much  like  thofe  of  the  Beech  tree,  but  fmaller, 
being  thick  on  one  fide  and  narrow  on  the  other,  in 
fhape  of  a  wedge. 

[8.  Obferved  near  Macao.  Defcribed  by  Chevalier 
Murray  in  the  Gottingen  Commentaries.] 

9.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  fpreading  branches,  which 
are  fmooth,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  pretty  clofely 
furnifhed  with  pinnate  leaves ;  thefe  have  four  or  five 
pairs  of  narrow  leaflets,  which  are  entire,  two  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  points ; 
they  are  of  a  light  green  on  both  fides,  and  in  autumn 
change  to  purple  :  the  petiole  has  on  each  fide  a 
winged  or  leafy  border,  running  from  one  pair  of 
leaflets  to  another,  ending  in  joints  at  each  pair.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  panicles  at  the  end  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  yellowifh  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  july,  but  the  feeds  do  not  ripen 
in  England. 

[The  fruit,  which  is  called  a  Berry,  by  Linneus,  is 
a  fmall  Drupe,  of  a  rhomb-globular  figure,  blood- 
red,  pubefcent.  Rind  thin,  becoming  loofe  by  age. 
Shell  very  hard,  teflaceous.  Seed  kidney-fhaped, 
pale  ;  with  a  fetaceous,  brown  umbilical  chord.  Co¬ 
tyledons  oblong,  yellowifh.  Radicle  bent  in x. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  here  in  1697, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort y. 

10.  11.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

1 1-  This  tree  feldom  rifes  to  more  than  twenty- 
five  or  thirty-five  feet,  and  is  very  fpreading  towards 
the  top.  It  is  furrounded  with  round  pinnate  leaves, 
which  have  feldom  above  five  leaflets  on  every  rib  ;  and 
the  flowers,  which  grow  in  clufters,  are  fucceeded  by 
fo  many  reddifh  fucculent  capfules.  It  yields  a  great 
quantity  of  a  gummy-refin,  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  after  a  fhort  time,  acquires  a  hard 
brittle  confidence.  It  is  daily  ufed  in  (Lengthening 
plaifters,  for  which  it  is  defervedly  much  recommended. 
It  is  of  a  warm  difcutient  nature,  and  may  be  ufed  in 
all  fwelhngs  arifing  from  colds,  &c.  both  externally 
and  internally.  The  gum  diflolved  in  water  is  an 

eafy  purgative,  and  thought  to  be  an  extraordinary 
diuretic. 

Native  of  America,  In  Jamaica  it  is  frequent 
enough,  and  the  hogs  are  faid  to  have  recourfe  to  it 
when  wounded  in  the  woods  2. 

13.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

14.  This  tree  is  very  much  branched,  and  has  flout 
flonferous  thorns  :  the  bark  is  gray.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  perennial,  fmooth,  except  the  younger  ones, 
which  are  fomewhat  villofe  :  leaflets  three  to  five  :  pe¬ 
tiole  winged,  almoft  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers 
dioecous.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovoid.  Petals 
fpreading,  ovate,  pale  yellow.  Berry  roundifh,  with 
three  tubercles  at  the  top,  red  when  ripe,  fubacid,  and 
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not  uhpleafant  to  the  tafte.  The  bark  dyes  red;  and 
is  fit  for  tanning  leather. 

Native  of  Barbary,  near  Arzeau,  on  uncultivated 
hills a. 

15.  1 6.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

17.  This  has  a  low  fhrubby  flalk,  which  feldom 
riles  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  fhoots 
near  the  bottom,  which  trail  upon  the  ground;  putting 
out  roots  from  their  joints,  whereby  it  multiplies  and 
fpreads  greatly.  If  it  be  near  a  wall,  thfe  fibres  will 
ftnke  into  the  joints,  and  fupport  the  ftalks  when  fe¬ 
vered  from  the  root.  When  it  is  thus  fupported;  the 
ftalks  become  more  woody,  and  rife  much  higher,  than 
when  it  trails  on  the  ground.  The  petioles  are  near 
a  foot  long :  the  three  leaflets  are  ovate-cordate]  five 
inches  long,  three  inches  and  a  half  broad;  each  on 
a  fhort  petiole ;  the  two  fide  ones  oblique  to  the  pe¬ 
tiole  ;  but  the  middle  one  equal ;  they  have  many 
tranfverfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  bor¬ 
ders.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  flalk 
in  loofe  panicles  ;  they  are  fmall  and  of  an  herbaceous 
colour,  male  and  female  on  diftinft  trees :  the  latter 
are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  channelled,  fmooth  berries, 
of  a  gray  colour,  inclofing  one  or  two  feeds;  It  grows 
naturally  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  and  flowers 
in  july. 

[Having  in  common  with  Ivy,  the  quality  of  not 
rifing  without  the  fupport  of  a  wall,  tree  or  hedge,  it 
is .  called  in  fome  parts  of  America  creeping  Ivy.  It 
will  climb  to  the  top  of  high  trees  in  woods,  the 
branches  every  where  throwing  out  fibres  that  pe¬ 
netrate  the  trunk.  When  the  ftem  is  cut,  it  emits  a 
pale  brown  fap  of  a  dilagreeable  feent ;  and  fo  fharp 
that  letters  or  marks  made  upon  linen  with  it  cannot 
be  got  out  again,  but  grow  blacker,  the  more  it  is 
wafhed. 

Like  Rhus  Vernix  it  is  poifonous  to  fome  perfons, 
but  in  a  lefs  degree.  Kalm  relates,  that  of  two  fillers, 
one  could  manage  the  tree  without  being  affe&ed  by 
its  venom,  whilfl  the  other  felt  its  exhalations  as  foon 
as  fhe  came  within  a  yard  of  it,  or  even  when  fhe 
flood  to  windward  of  it,  at  a  greater  diilance ;  that  it 
had  not  the  lead  effeCt  upon  him,  though  he  had  made 
many  experiments  upon  himfelf,  and  once  the  juice 
fquirted  into  his  eye ;  but  that  on  another  perfon’s 
hand,  which  he  had  covered  very  thick  with  it,  the 
fkin,  a  few  hours  after,  became  as  hard  as  a  piece 
of  tanned  leather,  and  peeled  off  afterwards  in 
feales b. 

(3.  Trunk  flraight  and  flout,  with  a  brownifh  afh- 
coloured  bark.  Leaves  fmooth,  veined,  bright  green 
above,  fomewhat  paler  underneath,  pendulous  and 
fomewhat  bent  back  :  in  the  male  plant  the  leaves  are 
rather  wider  and  longer,  and  are  drawn  more  to  a, 
point;  in  the  female  they  are  fhorter  and  blunter,  and 
the  petioles  are  reddifh,  whereas  in  the  other  they  are 
green.  Flowers  axillary,  in  racemes ;  the  males  larger, 
whitifh  yellow ;  the  females  fmaller,  herbaceous,  on 
the  germ  inflead  of  the  flyle  there  are  two,  fometimes 
three  black  dots.  Fruits  round,  the  fize  and  form  of 
Coriander  feeds,  flreaked  with  five  lines,  remaining  on 
the  tree  till  new  flowers  come  out ;  when  the  outer 
rind  comes  off,  and  a  cretaceous  fubflance  comes  into 
view,  in  which  an  afh-coloured,  hard,  horny  feed  is 
involved,  flightly  divided  on  the  upper  part,  and  in  a 
manner  kidney-fhaped. 

The  corolla  is  fometimes  divided  only  into  four 
parts  to  the  bafe ;  in  the  male  the  parts  do  not  fall  fe- 
parate  ;  but  in  the  female  they  are  quite  diflindl.  The 
former  have  a  fweet  feent,  like  Lily  of  the  valley ;  but 
the  latter  have  no  fmell. 

It  differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  which  is  a  lefs  robufl 
plant,  with  a  trunk  not  fo  flout,  the  bark  dotted  and 
afh-coloured  :  from  that  and  from  the  root  itfelf  run¬ 
ners  and  fuckers  come  out,  and  frequently  rooting 
fibres,  as  in  Ivy  ;  the  leaves  alfo  are  much  wider,  lefs 
fmooth,  having  a  flender  lanugo  underneath,  and  the 
petioles  are  much  longer  than  in  this  fpecies.  The 
leaves  alfo  in  that  are  commonly  linuated  here  and 
there ;  and  the  fruit  is  larger. 

a  Desfontaines.  b  Travels,  u  177.  engl.  edit. 
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a.  Differs  no  otherwife  from  this  than  in  having 
more  Hems  and  fuckers  from  the  fame  root,  and  the 
branches  lying  over  each  other  and  twilled  together c. 

It  was  cultivated  in  1727,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.d] 

18.  The  llalks  of  this  fort  rife  higher  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding  ;  the  branches  are  (lender  but  woody, 
and  have  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  on  pretty  long  pe¬ 
tioles  :  leaflets  oval,  two  inches  long,  one  inch  and  a 
half  broad,  indented  angularly,  and  hoary  on  then 
■under  fide.  The  male  flowers,  which  are  produced 
on  feparate  plants  from  the  fruit,  come  out  from  the 
fide  of  the  llalks  in  clofe  fhort  fpikes,  and  are  of  an 
herbaceous  colour.  The  females  are  produced  in 
loofe  panicles,  agree  in  fhape  and  colour  with  the 
males,  but  ate  larger,  and  have  a  roundilh  germ  fup- 
porting  three  very  fhort  fbyles. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  North  America. 

[It  appears  from  Parkinfon  that  it  was  cultivated 
here  in  1640 e.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  trees  and  fhrubs 
that  adorned  Bilhop  Compton’s  garden  at-Fulham f. 

19.  Native  of  Carolina,  where  it  was  found  by 
Mr.  John  Bartram.  Introduced  in  1772.  It  flowers 
in  may. 

20.  Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1759, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  may g. 

21.  22.  23.  Native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  were  obferved  by  Thunberg. 

24.  Leaflets  fmall  and  very  finely  divided,  like 
the  leaves  of  Myrica  quercifolia. — Native  of  the 
Capeh.] 

25.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
feven  or  eight  feet,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and 
having  many  irregular  branches.  Leaves  on  long  pe¬ 
tioles.  Leaflets  angular,  near  two  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  broad,  dark  green  above,  downy  underneath. 
The  flowers  comes  out  in  (lender  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  whitilh  herbaceous 
colour,  and  loon  fall  away. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [It  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1694,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobarth 

26.  This  is  eafily  diltinguilhed  from  the  other  fpe- 
cies  by  the  hoary  down  on  the  Hem  and  leaves,  but 
it  often  puts  off  this  down,  and  becomes  .only  fub- 
villofe  k.J 

It  has  a  llrong  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
covered  with  a  gray  bark,  with  many  fmooth  branches 
on  every  fide.  Leaves  .upon  pretty  long  footllalks. 
Leaflets  about  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
•  inch  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  above,  but  hoary  under¬ 
neath.  Flowers  axillary  in  fmall  panicles,  of  an  her¬ 
baceous  colour,  appearing  in  July. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [Cultivated  in 
17141,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

27.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Thunberg  m. 

28.  The  whole  of  this  plant  is  fmooth.  The 
branches  are  fpreading.  The  leaflets  an  inch  long, 
the  fide  ones  fmaller,  paler  underneath,  mucronate, 
veined.  Raceme  terminating,  fuperdecompound, 
■fpreading.  Flowers  fmall.  Allied  to  R.  angufti- 
folium ". 

Leaflets  mucronate.  Panicle  fubterminating,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves.  Peduncles  long,  capillary.  R.lan- 
ceum  of  the  fupplement  and  Thunberg’s  prodromus 
feems  not  to  be  different  from  this0. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
obferved  by  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1774 p.] 

29.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  dividing  into  feveral  irregular  branches, 
covered  with  a  dark  brown  bark.  Leaves  on  pretty 
long  footllalks.  Leaflets  two  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points, 
lucid  .green  above,  but  downy  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  loole  bunches  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  her¬ 
baceous. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [Cultivated  in 
1714",  in  the  Apothecaries  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

•  c  Diiicnius.  a.Hoft.  kew.  c  Idem.  f  Ray. 

5  Hort.  kew.  h  I, inn.  i'uppl.  *  Hort.  kew. 

Linn,  fuppl.  1  Hart.  kew.  in  Prodr.  cap.  Vahl. 

•  Willdenow.  P  Hort.  kew.  s  Idem. 
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30.  Branches  fmooth.  Leaves  on  very  Ihort  pe-* 
doles.  Leaflets  very  narrow,  an  inch  and  half  long, 
mucronate,  fmooth  above,  fcored  with  a  line  along 
the  middle,  having  a  longitudinal  groove  underneath 
from  the  revolute  margins  of  the  leaves.  Panicles 
terminating  and  axillary.  Linneus  does  not  feem  to 
have  diftinguilhed  this  from  the  preceding,  but  they 
are  evidently  different.  This  was  remarked  at  the 
Cape  by  Bulow  r. 

31.  This  refembles  the  next  fucceeding  fpecic  s,  but 
the  leaflets  are  lanceolate,  lefs  lucid,  even  on  both  lides. 
Panicle  long  and  verv  (lender s. 

O  j 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope,  and  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758  b  Perhaps  it  may  be  his  R. 
africanum,  n.  11.] 

32.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  like  the  villofum, 
dividing  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark.  Leaflets  of  a  lucid  green. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [Cultivated 
in  1697,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  augull u.] 

Mr.  Miller  (1759)  ^aYs’  he  had  then  poffeffed 
fome  of  the  plants  almoll  forty  years,  but  they  had 
not  flowered. 

33.  This  rifes  with  an  irregular  fhrubby  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  many  fpread¬ 
ing  branches  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  gar- 
nifhed  with  Angle,  obovate  leaves  about  two  inches 
long,  and  of  the  fame  breadth,  rounded  at  their 
points,  and  Hand  upon  long  footllalks ;  they  are 
fmooth,  ft  iff,  and  of  a  lucid  green,  having  a  ftrong 
midrib,  whence  leveral  tranfverfe  veins  run  towards 
the  border.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
branches  upon  long  hair-like  footllalks,  which  divide, 
and  branch  into  large  hair-like  bunches  of  a  purplilh 
colour ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  compofed  of  five 
fmall  oval  petals,  which  fpread  open.  They  appear 
in  july,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 
The  root  is  ufed  for  dyeing:  the  leaves  and  young 
branches  dye  black  :  and  the  bark  is  ufed  for  tanning 
leather. 

[The  bradtes  of  the  panicle  are  filiform,  hairy,  and 
longer  than  the  pedicels.  Berries  fmooth,  refembling 
half  the  fruit  of  Shepherd’s  Purfe  (Thlafpi  Burfi 
Paftoris). 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  A,uf- 
tria,  Carniola,  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Switzerland,  the 
Levant,  and  Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  in  1656,  by 
Mr.  J ohn  T radefcant,  junior x. 

Dr.  Smith  found  this  fhrub  cultivated  for  tanning 
leather  near  Valcimara  in  the  Apennines:  it  is  called 
there  Scotino  y ;  which  is  evidently  from  Pliny’s  Co- 
tinus.  Gerarde  fays,  cc  divers  would  have  it  named 
“  Scotinus,  which  name  is  not  found  in  any  ol  the  old 
“  writers.”  He  adds,  “  that  the  leaves  of  Venice  or 
cc  filken  Sumach  are  fold  in  the  markets  of  Spain  and 
cc  Italy  for  great  fums  of  money  unto  thofe  that  drels 
“  Spanilb  lkins,  for  which  purpo'fe  they  are  very  ex- 
c£  cellent.”  The  French  call  it  Fujlet. 

34.  Native  of  New  Caledonia2. 

General  Obfervatidns, 

This  genus  confifts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  :  the  flowers 
are  in  panicles  or  clofe  racemes,  in  fome  hermaphro¬ 
dite  j  in  others  (5.  14.  17.  18.)  male  and  female  on 
feparate  plants;  in  the  two  laft  polygamous,  having 
males  mixed  with  the  hermaphrodites.  From  this 
diftindtion  of  the  fexes,  Mr.  Miller  has  divided  the 
genus  into  Rhus  having  hermaphrodite  flowers,  and 
Toxicodendron  having  dioecous  flowers.  Tournefort 
had  made  the  fame  divifion  before,  but  on  different 
principles  :  Rhus  with  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  and  a 
villofe  berry  with  a  globular  nucleus;  Toxicodendron 
with  ternate  leaves,  a  ftriated  berry  and  compreffed 
nucleus.  In  Cotinus  the  leaves  are  Ample,  and  the 
berry  more  comprefled. 

Sumach  is  an  Arabic  word-  Toxicodendron  is  greek, 
and  fignifies  Poifon-  wood. 

r  Valil.  1  Linn.  fpee.  1  Hort.  kew. 

u  Idem.  x  Idem.  f  Travels,  2.  308. 

z  Forfter. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  2.  4.  5.  9.  Thefe  are  hardy  plants,  and  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The  firft  and  fifth 
forts  not  being  quite  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  muft  have 
a  better  fituation,  otherwife  their  branches  will  be  in¬ 
jured  by  fevere  froft  in  the  winter  ;  they  are  ehfily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  obtained  from  the  countries  where 
they  grow,  if  thefe  be  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  following  fpring ;  but  if  fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  feldom  come  up  till  the  nexc  fpring  ;  they 
may  be  either  fowh  in  pots,  or  the  full  ground.  If 
they  are  fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  the  pots  fhould  be 
placed  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  where  the 
feeds  may  be  protected  from  hard  frofl:,  and,  if  in  the 
fpring  the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  the  plants  will  foon  rife,  and  have  thereby  more 
time  to  get  ftrength  before  winter,  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  mult  have  a  large  (hare  of  air,  and 
fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  fhould  be  removed  as  loon  as  the  weather 
is  favourable,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  the 
morning  fun,  and  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds ; 
in  dry  weather,  if  they  are  fupplicd  with  water,  it  will 
greatly  promote  their  growth  ;  but  towards  autumn  it 
will  be  proper  to  flint  their  growth  by  keeping  them 
dry,  that  the  extremity  of  their  fhoots  may  harden  ; 
for  if  they  are  replete  with  moifture,  the  early  frofts 
in  autumn  will  pinch  them,  which  will  fometimes 
caufe  their  fhoots  to  decay  almoft  to  the  bottom,  if 
the  plants  are  fully  expofed.  If  the  pots  are  put  Under 
a  common  frame  again  in  autumn,  it  will  fecure  the 
plants  from  injury,  for  while  they  are  young,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  fhoots  are  foft,  they  will  be  in  danger 
of  buffering  if  the -winter  proves  very  levere;  but  in 
mild  weather  they  muff:  always  enjoy  the  open  air, 
therefore  fhould  never  be  covered  but  in  froft. 

The  fpring  following,  juft:  before  the  plants  begin 
to  fhoot,  they  ftiouid  be  fhaken  out  of  the'  pots,  and 
carefully  feparated,  fo  as  not  to  tear  the  roots,  and 
then  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  three  feet 
afunder,  and  about  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows.  In 
this  nurfery  they  may  ftand  two  years  to  get  ftrength, 
and  then  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to 
remain.  •  ? 

The  feeds  which  are  fown  in  the  full  ground,  may 
be  covered  the  firft:  winter  with  fome  old  tanner’s  bark 
to  keep  out  the  froft,  and  in  the  fpring  it  may  be 
drawn  off  again  after  the  danger  of  the  hard  froft  is 
over  5  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  which  is  all  the  care  they  will 
require  the  firft:  fummer  ;  but  as  the  plants  in  the  full 
ground  are  apt  to  grow  luxuriant,  and  continue  grow¬ 
ing  late  in  autumn,  they  fhould  be  covered  to  lcreen 
them  from  the  early  froft,  which  will  otherwife  kill 
their  tops,  and  this  often  occafions  them  to  die  down 
ft  confiderable  length,  and  frequently  almoft:  to  the 
ground  in  hard  winters.  In  the  fpring  following  the 
plants  may  be  taken  up  carefully,  and  tranfplanted  into 
a  nurfery  at  the  fame  diftance  as  before  directed. 

This  niethod  of  propagating  the  plants  from  feeds 
is  feldom  pra6lifed  after  a  perfon  is  once  po fie fled  of 
■the  plants,  for  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  whereby  they  are 
eafily  propagated.  The  fuckers  of  all  the  forts  may 
be  taken  up  and  planted  in  a  nurfery  tor  a  year  or  two 
to  get  fttength,  and  then  may  be  planted  where  they 
are  to  remain. 

Thefe  lhrubs  are  generally  planted  in  plantations  of 
flowering  lhrubs  in  large  gardens,  where  they  make  a 
fine  variety  in  autumn,  efpecially  the  fecond,  fourth, 
and  fifth  forts,  with  their  large  purple,  or  red  panicles, 
which  have  a  good  effeft  ;  but  where  thefe  are  planted, 
their  fuckers  muft  be  every  year  taken  off,  otherwife 
they  will  grow  up  to  a  thicket  and  deftroy  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  plants. 

The  6th,  17th,  18th,  19th,  20th  forts  propagate  in 
plenty  by  their  creeping  ftalks  and  roots,  or  by  laying 
down  their  branches,  which  will  put  out  roots  in  one 
year,  and  may  then  be  taken  off"  and  tranfplanted, 
either  in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  in  a 
nurfery,  to  grow  two  or  three  years  to  get  ftrength 
before  they  are  planted  out  for  good;  they  arc;  alfo 
Yol.  II.  I 
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propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  b-  fown  oft  a  "bed 
of  light  earth,  and  when  the  plants  come  up  they 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  the  followin'?  fqmmeri 
dnd  before  the  froft  comes  on  in  autumn^  the  bed 
fhould  be  hooped  over,  that  the  plants  may  be  co- 
vered  with  mats,  for  otherwife  the  early  frofts  will  kill 
their  tops,  which  frequently  caufes  their  ftalks  to.  de¬ 
cay  to  the  ground ;  for  as  the  plants  are  tender,  and 
generally  fhoot  late  the  firft  year,  they  are  in  much 
greater  danger  chan  when  they  get  me  fie  ftrength.  In 
fpring  the  plants  may  be  tranfplanted  into  huffery- 
beds  to  grow  a  year  or  two,  and  may  then  be  tranf¬ 
planted  for  good, 

Thele  plants  are  preferved  by  the  curious  in  botany 
for  the  fake  of  variety,  but  as  there  fs  little  beauty  in 
them,  there  are  not  many  of  the  forts  cultivated  in 
England.  The  wood  of  thefe  trees,  when  burnt,  emits 
a  noxious  fume,  which  will  fuffbeate  animals  when  they 
are  (hut  up  in  a  room  where  it  is  burnt :  an  inftance 
cf  this  is  mentioned  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions 
by  Dr.  William  Sherard,  which  was  communicated  to 
him  in  a  letter  from  New  England  by  Mr.  Moore,  in 
which  he  mentions  fome  people  who  had  cut  fome 
of  this-  wood  for  fuel,  whicji  they  were  burning,  and 
in  a  fhort  time  they  loft  the  ufe  of  the  limbs,  and 
became  ftupid  ;  fo  that  if  a  neighbour  had  not  acci¬ 
dentally  opened  the  door,  and  feen  them  in  that  con¬ 
dition,  it  is  generally  believed  they  would  fqon  have 
perilhed, 

10.  11.  13.  15,  1 6.  21.  22.  23.  24.  25.  26.  27. 
28.  29.  30.  31.  32.  All  thefe  African  forts  being 
too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  are  planted  in  pots  or  tftbs,  and  hoofed  in 
autumn,  and  during  the  winter  they  muft  be  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  ether  hardy  green-houfe  plants, 
They  all  retain  their  leaves  through  the  year,  and 
make  a  good  variety  when  intermixed  with  other 
plants  in  the  green-houfe  in  winter.  They  may  bq 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  loamy  earth  the  beginning  of  aprii, 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  covering 
them  clofe  with  hand  or  bell-glades,  and’  fereening 
them  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  but 
it  fhould  not  be  given  in  too  great  a  quantity.  With 
this  management  they  will  put  out  roots  in  about  two 
months,  and  when  they  begin  to  fhoot,  they  fhould 
have  air  admitted  to  them,  and  be  gradually  hardened 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  muft  be  removed, 
placing  them  in  a  flickered  fituation  ;  and  wheft  the 
cuttings  have  filled  the  pots  with  their  roots,  they 
fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  pots,  and  parted  carefully, 
planting  each  into  a  feparate  fir.all  pot,  placing  them 
in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  when  they 
may  be  intermixed  with  other  exotic  plants  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation  for  the  fummer,  and  in  autumn  removed 
into  the  green-houfe. 

33.  Venice  Sumach  is  propagated  by  layers  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  by  the  autumn  following  thefe  will  have  tajeen 
root,  when  they  may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted 
into  a  nurfery;  there  let  them  grow  a  year  or  tw’Q  to 
acquire  ftrength,  and  then  plant  them  out  where  they 
are  to  remain.  This  flirub  is  fo  hardy,  as  not  to  be 
injured  by  froft  in  England,  where  it  is  cultivated  for 
ornamental  plantations. 

[Rhus,  See  Connarus ,  Cert  aria,  Enonymus ,  Fagara , 
Myrica. 

Rhus  Cobbe.  See  Schmidelia. 

- Cominia.  See  Allophylus.'] 

RISES.  (An  Arabic  name.') 

Lin.  gen.  71.  281.  Reich,  n.  301.  Schreb.  n.  390, 
JuJf.  310.  Ribefium.  Dill.  elth.  246.  Groifu- 
laria.  Tournef.  t.  409.  Garin,  t.  28. 

OafT.  5.  1.  Pcntandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Pomacea.  Cabti ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft,  ventricofe : 
figments  oblong,  concave,  coloured,  reflex,  perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  fmall,  obtufe,  ereft,  growing  to  the 
margin  of  the  calyx. 

11  S 
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‘Filaments  five,  fubulate,  ered,  inferted  into  the 
calyx.  Anthers  incumbent,  comprefled,  opening  at 
l  the  margin. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh,  inferior.  Style  bifid.  Stigmas 
obtule. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  umbilicated,  one-celled  :  receptacles 
two,  lateral,  oppofite,  longitudinal. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundilh,  fomewhat  comprefled. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Petals  five,  inferted  with  the  ftamens  into  the  calyx. 
Style  bifid.  Berry  many-feeded,  inferior. 

SPECIES. 

*  Unarmed.  Ribefia  or  Currants, 
i.  Ribes  rubrum.  Common  Currant. 

Lin.Jpec.  290.  Reich.  1.  5 64-  Willd.  1 1 53*  ttrb. 
293.  hort.  cliff.  82.  vir.  cliff.  21.  hort.  upj.  51. 
Jl.Juec.  n.  205.  lapp.  n  68.  mat.  med.  99.  Woodv. 
med.  lot.  207.  /.  74-  HudJ.  angl.  99.  _  Wither, 
arr.  cd.  3.  264.  Smith,  brit.  263.  Light/.  Jcot. 
146.  Relb.  cant.  n.  186.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  260. 
FI.  dan.  t.  967.  Hall,  helv.n.  818.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
107.  2.  275.  Hoffm.  germ.  80.  Pollich pal.  n.  233. 
Neck,  gallob.  125.  Leers ,  her  born.  n.  1 6  9.  Knock, 
file/,  n.  354.  Villars  dauph.  2.  541.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1787"  Pallas  roff.  1.  2.  35.  Gmel.flb.  3.  173. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  309.  Blackw.  t.  285..  Ludw. 
eSt.  t.  92.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  73.  Knorr.  del.  1. 
1. 1.  5.  Berg.  phyt.  t.  67.  Plenck ,  ic.  146. 
Grofliilaria  rubra.  6V0/>.  cam.  n.  269. 

«.  G.  multiplici  acino,  f.  non  fpinofa  hortenfis  rubra. 
Bauh.  pin.  455.  Duham.  arb.  272.  t.  1. 

Ribes  vulgaris.  Matth.  168. — frudu  rubro.  Ger. 

emac.  1593.  1.  Rail  hift.  1485.  Jyn.  456. 

R.  vulgaris  acidus  ruber.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  97. 

R.  frudu  rubro.  Park,  theat.  1561.  parad.  558. 
t.  SS9-f •  2-  Dod.pempt.  749.  1. 
p.  R.  vulgaris  frudu  dulci.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  120.  Raii 
Jyn.  456.  _ 

Grofliilaria  vulgaris  frudu  dulci.  Bauh.  pin.  455. 
Sweet  Currant. 

y,  R.  frudu  parvo.  Merr.pin.  Dill,  in  Raii  Jyn.  456. 
d,  R.  frudu  rubro  majore.  Park,  theat.  1562./.  1. 
Raii  hift.  i486. 

Grofliilaria  hortenfis  frudu  majore  rubro.  Bauh. 
pin.  4-5. 

Great  Red  Currant. 

£.  R.  vulgaris  frudtu  albo.  Ger.  emac.  1593.  2.  Park, 
theat.  1562.  2. 

R.  vulg.  acidus  albas  baccas  ferens.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii 
hift.  i486. 

Grofliilaria  hortenfis  frudu  margaritis  fimili.  Bauh. 

pin.  4 55. 

White  Currant. 

Racemes  Jmooth  nodding,  flowers  flattijh ,  petals  obcor- 
date — leaves  obtujely  five-lobed,  ftem  ereSt. 

[2.  Ribes  petrseum.  Rock  Currant. 

Lin.Jyft.  243.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1 553.  Jacqu.  ic.  1. 
t.  49.  mije.  2.  36.  Lamarck,  encycl.  3.  46.  Smith , 
brit.  265. 

R.  montana  oxyacanthae  fapore  1.  Bauh.  prodr.  160. 
R.  vulg.  rubro  flore.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  119. 

Racemes  Jomewhat  hairy  ere  SI,  when  ftruiting  pendulous, 
petals  obtuje,  braSies  Jhorter  than  the  flower — leaves 
acuminate -lob ed  gajh-t ooth ed,  ftem  ereSt . 

3.  Ribes  procumbens.  Trailing  Currant. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1154.  Pallas  roff.  2.  35.  t.  65. 
Gmel.flb.  3.  173.  Amman,  ruth.  197. 

Racemes  ereSt,  flowers  flattijh,  leaves  obtujely  lobed,  ftem 
procumbent. 

4.  Ribes  glandulofum.  Glandulous  Currant. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1154.  Ait.  kew.  1.  279.  Weber, 
dec.  pi.  min.  cogn.  p.  2. 

R.  proftratum.  LLierit.  ftirp.  nov.  3.  /.  2.  Lamarck, 
encycl.  3.  48. 

Racemes  ere  St  with  glandular  hairs,  flowers  flattijh , 
leaves  acuminate-lobed  toothed,  ftem  ajeending  rooting .] 

5.  Ribes  alpinum.  Taflelefs  Mountain  Currant. 

Lin.Jpec.  29,1.  Jyft.  443.  Reich.  1.  565.  Willd. 
1154.  arb.  294.  Fort,  cliff.  82.  fl.  lapp.  n.  97. 
Jnec.  n.  206.  HudJ.  angl.  99.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  264.  Smith,  brit.  264.  Light f.  Jcot.  146. 

Dickf.  hort.Jicc.  15.  13.  Fl.  dan.  t.  968.  Gunn. 
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norv.  1.  t.  i.J.  i,1.  Hall.  helv.  n.  817.  Hoffm, 
germ.  80.  Roth.  germ.  1.  107.  2.  279.  Pollich, 
pal.  n.  234.  Leers,  herborn.  n, -17 1.  Krock.JileJ. 
n.  355.  Jacqu.  auftr.  1.  29.  t.  47.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  542.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1786.  Gmel.  Jib.  3. 
173.  Pallas  roff.  1.  2.  p.  36.  Du  Roi  harhecCx 
2.  213.  Retz.  obj.  2.  11.  n.  17. 

R.  alp.  dulcis.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  98.  Raii  hift.  i486. 
Jyn.  456. 

R.  montana  oxycanthte  fapore  2.  Bauh.  prodr .  160. 
Grofliilaria  vulgaris  frudu  dulci— -item  diftindis  baccis. 
Bauh.  pin.  45  5. 

Racemes  ereSt ,  braSies  longer  than  the flower,  leaves  Joining 
underneath. 

[6.  Ribes  fpicatum.  Acid  Mountain  Currant. 

Robjon  in  Linn,  tranj.  3.  240.  /.  21.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  265.  Smith,  brit.  264.  Sym.Jyn.  62. 
Spikes  ereSt,  petals  oblong ,  braSies  Jhorter  than  the  flower. 

7.  Ribes  fragrans.  Fragrant  Currant. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1155.  Pallas  nov.  aSl.  acad. 
Petr  op.  10.  377.  t.  9. 

Racemes  ereSt,  corollas  bell-Jhaped,  leaves  bluntly  three - 
lobed,  ftem  ajeending. 

8.  Ribes  trifle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1155.  Pallas  nov.  aSi.  acad. 
Petr  op.  10.  378. 

Racemes  pendulous,  corollas  flattijh,  leaves  five-lobed.  ] 

9.  Ribes  nigrum.  Common  Black  Currant. 

Lin.Jpec.  291.  Jyft%  243.  Reich.  1.  565.  Willd. 
1156.  hort.  cliff.  269.  upj.  51.  fl.  lapp.  n.  99. 
Juec.  n.  207.  mat.  med.  69.  Woodv.  med.  bot. 
209,  t.  75.  HudJ.  angl.  99.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
265.  Smith ,  brit.  265.  Relb.  cant.  n.  187. 
Abbot ,  bed/.  53.  n.  180.  Fl.  dan.  t.  556.  Hoffm. 
germ.  81.  Roth.  germ.  1.  107.  2.  279.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  235.  Leers ,  herborn.  n.  170.  Krock.JileJ. 
n,  3 56.  Villars  dauph.  2.  542.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.,  1788.  Gmel.flb.  3.  173.  Pallas  roff.  1.  2.  34. 
jD«  Rd  harbecc.  2.  315*  Ludw.  eSl.  t.  91. 
Kniph.  cent.  2.  #.  72.  Knorr.  delic.  1.  /.  I.  6. 
Blackw.  t.  285.  Plenck ,  ic.  t.  147.  Rerf.  phyt. 
t.  153. 

R,  nigrum  vulgo  didum  folio  olente.  hift,  2. 

99.1.  Raii  hift.  i486.  Jyn.  456. 

R.  frudu  nigro.  Park,  theat.  1 562.  2.  3.  Ger.  emac. 

1593.  Dod.pempt.  749.  2. 

Grofliilaria  non  fpinofa  frudu  nigro.  pin.  455. 

Racemes  looje  hairy  pendulous,  peduncle  Jimple  at  the  baje, 
flowers  bell-floaped,  braSies  Jhorter  than  the  pedicels — 
leaves  dotted  underneath. 

10.  Ribes  floridum.  American  Black  Currant. 

L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  4.  Ait.  kew.  1.  280.  Lin. 

Jpec.  ed  Willd.  1156. 

R.  americanum.  Mill.  diSt.  n.  4.— nigrum.  Moench. 
hort.  weiffenft.  104./.  7.  Medic.  Joe.  oecon.  palat. 
1764.  p.  268.  Pallas  roff.  2.  1.  34. 

R.  nigrum  (3.  Lin.Jpec.  291. 

Ribefium  nigrum  penflivanicum,  fioribus  oblongis. 

Dill.  elth.  324.  t.  244./.  315. 

.Grofliilaria  amer.  frudu  nigro.  Duham.  arb ,  n.  23. 
Racemes  pendulous,  flowers  cylindrical,  braSies  longer 
than  the  germ  (Jcarcely  longer  than  the  flower )— 
leaves  dotted  on  both  fldes. 

**  Prickly.  Grofiiilariae  or  Goofeberries. 

[11.  Ribes  Diacantha.  Twojpined  Goojeberry. 

Lin.Jyft.  243.  Willd.  1157.  Juppl.  157.  Pallas 
roff.  2.  36.  t.  66.  it  in.  3.  app.  n.  7  9.  t.  2./.  2. 
Amm.  ruth.  198.  (Grofliilaria). 

Prickles  in  pairs  ftipular ,  flowers  in  racemes ,  leaves 
wedgejorm-three-parted  toothed. 

12.  Ribes  faxatile.  Mountain  Grojeberry. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1157.  Pallas  nov.  aSl.  acad \ 
Petrop.  10.  p.  376. 

Prickles  Jcattered,  leaves  wedgejorm  obtujely  three-lobed, 
racemes  ereSt  S] 

13.  Ribes  reclinatum.  Procumbent  Goojeberry. 

Lin.Jpec.  291.  Reich.  1.  566.  Willd.  1158.  hort. 

cliff  82.  upj.  51.  Hall,  helv.p.  365. 

G.  frudu  obfeure  purpurafeente.  Cluj.  hift.  120. 
Grofliilaria  fpinofa  fativa  altera,  foliis  latioribus.  Bauh. 
pin.  455. 
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G.  reclinata.  Mill.  did.  n.  i. 

Branches  fcmewhat  ■prickly  reclining ,  hr  aide  of  the  pe¬ 
duncle  three -leaved. 

14.  Ribes  Groffularia.  Plough-fruited  Goofeberry. 

Lin.  fpec.  291.  Reich.  1.  566.  Willd.  1158.  arb. 
296.  hort.  cliff.  82.  vir.  cliff.  31.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  266.  Smith ,  brit.  266.  Sym.  fyn.  62. 
Brock,  filef.  n.  358.  Villars  dauph.  2.  543. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1789.  Plenck,  ic.  148. 

R.  Uva  crifpa.  FI.  fan.  t.  546. 

Groffularia  hirfuta.  Mill.  did.  n.  2. 

G.  fruftu  maximo  hifpido  margaritarum  fere  colore. 
Raii  hift.  1484. 

Branches  prickly,  petioles  hairy ,  peduncles  one-flowered , 
brades  two,  fruit  hairy. 

15.  Ribes  Uva  crifpa.  Smooth-fruited  Goofeberry. 

Lin. fpec.  292.  fyft.  243.  Reich.  1.  566.  Willd. 
1158.  hort.  cliff.  82.  fl.fuec.n.  208.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  2 66.  Smith,  brit.  2 66.  Relh.  cant, 

n.  188.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  261.  Cullum,  88.  <5)w. 

/>’»•  62.  /&//.  ».  820.  Hoffm.  germ.  81. 

Roth.  germ.  1.  108.  2.  299.  Pollich  pal.  n.  236. 
Knock,  filef.  n.  357’  Villars  dauph.  2.  543. 
Allion. pedem.n.  1790.  Neck,  gallob.  125.  Blackw. 
t.  277.  Berg.phyt.  155.  Plenck,  ic.  149. 
'-Groffularia  Uva  crifpa.  Mill.  did.  n.  3.  G<ertn.frud. 
1.  143.  Schmidel,  anal.  t.  1.  Grew,  anat.  t.  69. 
/•  3-  4-  5- 

G.  fimplici  acino  vel  fpinofa  fylveftris.  Bauh.  pin.  455. 
Buham.  arb.  1.  t.  109. 

Uva  crifpa.  Fuchf.  hift.  187.  Bod.  pempt.  748. 

Ger.  1143.  emac.  1324.  Park,  theat.  1560.  1. 

Uva  fpina.  Matth.  167. 

Branches  prickly,  peduncles  one-flowered,  brades  connate- 
tubulous,  fruit  fmocth. 

16.  Ribes  oxyacanthoides.  Hawthorn-leaved  Currant. 
Lin. fpec.  291.  Reich.  1.567.  Willd.  1159.  hort. 

UPI-  A  - 

Groffularia  oxyacanthoides.  Mill.  did.  n.  4. 

G.  oxyacanthte  foliis  amplioribus,  ex  finu  Hudfonio. 

Pluk.  amalth.  212.  Bill.  elth.  166.  t.  139./.  116. 
Branches  prickly  on  every  fide. 

17.  Ribes  cynofbati.  Prickly  fruited  Currant. 

Lin. fpec.  292.  fyft.  243.  Reich.  1.  567.  Willd. 

J 159.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  56.  t.  123. 

Groffularia  cynofbati.  Mill.  did.  n.  5. 

Prickles  fubaxillary,  fruit  prickly  in  racemes. 

DESCRIPTION'S,  &C. 

[This  genus  confiffs  of  well  known  fhrubs,  fome  of 
which  are  prickly  others  not;  hence  Tournefort  and 
Miller  have  divided  it,  under  the  names  of  Ribes  and 
Groffularia.  Juffieu  and  Gartner  prefer  the  latter 
name  for  the  whole  genus.  In  the  prickly  divifion 
the  prickles  are  commonly  fimple,  but  fometimes  they 
are  parted.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  with  the  petiole 
widened  at  the  bale  and  half  embracing,  in  the  un¬ 
armed  divilion  ciliate,  or  fometimes  even  fpinulofe. 
Peduncles  axillary,  or  burfting  from  the  gems;  in  the 
prickly  ipeoies  from  one  to  three-flowered,  in  the 
unarmed  many-flowered  in  racemes.  The  flowers 
have  each  one  bradte  :  in  R.  alpinum  they  are  dioe- 
cous.  The  fruit  is  an  efculent  berry.  The  perifperm 
in  R.  rubrum  is  horny,  as  in  the  Ranunculaceas,  not 
farinaceous.  Is  that  the  cafe  in  the  other  fpecies a  ? 

1.  Branches  fmooth.  Leaves  on  longifh  petioles, 
doubly  ferrate,  fubpubefeent.  Racemes  fimple,  nod¬ 
ding,  when  in  fruit  pendulous.  Brafte  ovate,  fmall, 
fhorter  than  the  pedicels.  Corolla  yellowifh  green, 
with  obcordate  petals.  Berries  acid,  ihining\ 

Native  of  Europe,  chiefly  in  the  northern  parts,  in 
hedges  and  woods ;  flowering  in  may.  Undoubtedly 
wild  in  the  northern  counties  of  England,  Yorkfhire, 
Durham  and  Weffmoreland,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tees,  &c.  and  in  Scotland,  in  the  ifland  of  Ifla :  but 
in  other  parts  of  our  ifland  it  occurs  only  in  hedges 
accidentally. 

.  The  fruit  of  the  Currant  is  generally  acceptable, 
either  as  nature  prefents  it,  or  made  into  jelly.  If 
equal  weights  of  picked  Currants  and  pure  lugar  are 

*  J'lfT.  gen.  b  Smith. 
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put  over  the  fire,  the  li-qubr  that  feparates  fponta- 
neoufly  is  a  moft  agreeable  jelly.  The  juice  is  a 
pleafant  acid  in  punch c ;  and  was  a  common  beverage, 
in  the  coffee-houfes  at  Paris,  when  I  was  there  in  the 
year  1763. 

This  fruit  being  confidered  as  alimentary,  was  not 
received  into  the  Materia  Medica  here,  till  the  laft 
edition  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  in  1788. 

The  medicinal  qualities  of  red  Currants  appear  to 
be  fimilar  to  thofe  of  other  fubacid  fruits,  which  are 
efteemed  to  be  moderately  refrigerant,  antifeptic,  at- 
tenuant  and  aperient.  They  may  be  ufed  with  con- 
fiderable  advantage  to  allay  thirft  in  moft  febrile  com¬ 
plaints  ;  to  leffen  an  increafed  fecretion  of  bile,  and 
to  corredl  a  putrid  and  fcorbutic  Hate  of  the  fluids, 
efpecially  in  fanguine  temperaments :  but  in  conftitu- 
tions  of  a  contrary  kind,  they  are  apt  to  occafion  flatu¬ 
lency  and  indigeftion  d. 

This  fhrub  is  very  apt  to  be  infefted  by  the  Aphis 
Ribes,  and  then  the  green  leaves  become  red,  pitted 
and  puckered  k] 

The  Currant  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens  and  greatly  improved.  At  prefent  we  have  the 
following  varieties.  Tne  common  fort  with  fmall  red 
fruit;  the  fame  with  white  fruit;  another  widh  pale 
fruit,  commonly  called  the  Champaign  Currant,  dif¬ 
fering  only  in  being  of  a  pale  red  or  fldh-colour;  the 
tafte  is  the  fame,  but  the  coUur  makes  a  vaiiety  for 
the  table.  But  fince  the  white  and  red  D  tch  Cur¬ 
rants  have  been  introduced  arid  become  common,  the 
old  forts  have  been  almoft  banifhed,  and  are  rarely  to 
be  found  in  the  Englilh  gardens.. 

[f3.  Sweet  Currant  was  obferved  by  Bobart  in  Lord 
Ferrers’s  garden  at  Stanton,  brought  out  o,  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  woods.  Dr.  Richardfon  alfo  found  it  near 
Settle  in  Ycrkfliire. 

y.  Small-fruited  Currant  was  remarked  by  Merret 
in  many  parts  of  Lancafhire,  alfo  at  Wimbleton  in 
Surrey;  where  Mr.  James  Sherard  found  it  fince 
plentifully f.  But  this  could  only  be  the  common 
garden  Red  Currant  in  a  wild  ftate,  carried  there  pro¬ 
bably  by  birds.] 

A  variety  with  blotched  leaves  is  kept  in  fome 
plantations  ;  but  as  the  vrriegation  is  apt  to  go  off 
when  the  plant  is  vigorous,  it  fearedy  delerves  no¬ 
tice. 

[This  wholefome  and  agreeable  fruit  does  not  feem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  The  fouthern  nations  of  Europe  do  not  feerri 
to  have  an  appropriate  name  for  it  even  at  this  day. 
The  Italians  have  only  the  diminutive  Uvetta.  At 
Geneva  they  call  it  Raifin  de  Mars.  In  France  it  has 
no  appellation  diftindt  from  the  Gooleberry,  but  is 
named  if  I  miftake  not  Grofeilles  en  grappes.  The  fhrub 
of  both  has  the  name  ot  Grcfeiller,  with  the  epithets 
commun  and  epineux.  The  Germans  call  them  both 
JohanniJbeere,  with  the  epithet  gemeine  for  the  Currant, 
and  glatte  for  the  Goofeberry.  The  old  French  name 
Grofeilles  d’ outre  mer,  and  the  Dutch  Besjkins  over  zee, 
proclaim  their  having  been  ftrangers  imported.  The 
Northern  nations  have  feparate  appellati  ns  for  thefe 
fruits :  in  different  provinces  of  Sweden  the  Currant 
is  called  Winbar,  Reps  and  Rifp ;  and  the  Goof  berry 
Krufbar  and  Steckelbar.  Our  Englifh  name  of  Currant 
is  evidently  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  fruit  to  that  of 
the  Uva  corinthiaca,  the  fmall  Grape  of  Zante,  or  the 
common  grocer’s  Corinths  or  Currants. 

2.  Height  three  or  four  feet.  Bark  blackifh  red, 
finally  afh-colour.  Racemes  fcattered  all  over  the 
trunk  and  branches,  folitary,  when  in  flower  always 
upright,  and  even  when  in  fruit  fometimes  fo,  if  there, 
be  only  one  or  two  berries.  Flowers  elegant,  rela¬ 
tively  large,  fcattered  on  fhort  pedicels,  which  have  a 
ffill  fhorter  brafte  at  their  bafe.  Germ  green;  but 
the  calyx  on  the  top  of  it  rofe-coloured  or  fometimes 
blood-red,  fhaped  like  a  difh,  half  five-cleft,  with  a 
wheel-fhaped  border,  having  five  plaits  of  a  deeper 
red.  Petals  fmall,  white,  rounded  at  the  edge  and  enr 
tire,  feffile  on  the  plaits  of  the  calyx.  Berries  large, 
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Very  deep  red,  extremely  acid,  arid  not  lofing  their 
acidity  by  culture,  and  full  of  juice,  but  lefs  glutinous 
than  in  R.  alpinum;  The  leaves  grow  moftly  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  fo  as  to  conceal  the  bunches  of 
flowers  and  fruits :  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of 
R.  alpinum,  and  ufually  three-lobed,  the  lobes  more 
or  lefs  acute,  and  ferrate  ;  they  are  naked,  at  firft 
bright  green,  but  becoming  afterwards  very  dark  ; 
the  petiole  is  ciliated  with  longer  hairs.  This  fpecies 
and  the  common  garden  Currant  have  been  inoculated 
on  each  other,  but  without  changing  their  nature. 
The  R.  petraeum  has  been  cultivated  many  years  with¬ 
out  changing  its  acidity  or  acerbity  ;  but  it  once  pro¬ 
duced  white  fruit6. 

It  is  diftinguifhed  from  R.  fpicatum,  by  the  flowers 
being  in  racemes.  The  fruiting  racemes  are  pen¬ 
dulous  ;  and  it  is  entirely  different  from  R.  alpinum  . 
Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  it  has  altogether,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  R.  fpicatum,  and  doubts  whether  it  be  diftindt, 
as  a  fpecies,  from  that. 

Native  of  Carinthia,  Styria,  Silefia,  Bohemia,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Harriman  found  it  near  Eglefton,. 
and  Mr.  Robfon  near  Confcliffe,  in  the  county  of 

Durham  h  ...... 

3.  Stems  concealed  in  the  mofs,  fcarcely  thicker 
than  a  fwan’s  quill;  branches  filiform,  procumbent 
alfo  in  the  mofs,  till  within  a  fpan  of  the  end,  where 
they  rife  up  and  are  herbaceous.  Leaves  on  long  pe¬ 
tioles,  three-lobed,  much  broader  than  they  are  long, 
entire  at  the  bafe,  which  is  almoft  ftraight ;  the  lobes 
are  ferrate,  the  fide  ones  fomewhat  gafhed  ;  the  lower 
furface  and  the  petioles  are  (lightly  hairy.  Racemes 
axillary,  five,  fix,  or  feven-fiowered,  naked,  in  flower¬ 
ing-time  upright.  Flowers  of  the  fame  fhape  and 
ftrudture  with  thofe  of  R.  rubrum,  but  fmaller,  fpread- 
ing  with  five,  li '/id-purple,  pubefeent,  acute  fegments. 
Anthers  fcarcely  prominent  from  the  calyx.  Berries 
often  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Black  Currant,  hanging 
down  from  almoft  eredt  racemes,  yellowifh  green,  or 
when  ripe  rufefeent,  very  pleafant  to  the  tafte,  and 
therefore  in  much  requeft  in  Dauria,  where  the  fhrub 
grows  wild. 

In  Demidoff’s  garden  at  Mofcow,  this  fhrub  raffed 
from  feed  grew  taller  and  more  robuftL 

4.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  in  length,  afh-coloured. 
Branches  alternate,  longer  than  the  Item,  when  bruifed 
fmelling  ftronger  than  the  black  Currant.  Leaves 
fpreading,  cordate,  five-lobed,  the  upper  lobes  lefs 
divided,  unequally  ferrate,  rolled  back  at  the  edge, 
acute,  five- nerved,  veined,  wrinkled,  when  young  pu¬ 
befeent,  but  afterwards  fmooth,  void  of  feent,  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  length  and  breadth  ;  petiole 
round,  fcarcely  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Racemes  lateral, 
on  the  year’s  fhoots  before  the  leaves  come  out,  foii- 
tary,  eredt,  becoming  pendulous  when  fruiting,  hifpid, 
Flowers  fpreading,  purplifh,  on  purplifh-hifpid  pe¬ 
dicels,  at  the  bafe  of  each  a  linear-lanceolate,  concave, 
fubhifpid  bradle,  much  fhorter  than  the  pedicel  and 
permanent.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  with  purple  pedicelled 
glands.  Petals  wedge-form  or  deltoid,  truncate,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Anthers  purple.  Germ  truncate, 
pedicelled-glandular.  Styles  two,  approximating  as  if 
united,  diftindt  at  top,  reflexed,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Berry  hifpid.  Seeds  from  fix  to  eight. 
Fruit  eatable,  but  not  good, 

It  differs  by  its  creeping  branches  and  pedicelled 
glands  on  all  the  outer  parts  of  the  inflorefcence  ; 
from  all  the  thornlefs  fpecies  in  having  hifpid  fruits. 
The  buds,  efpecially  when  the  leaves  are  fallen,  are 
more  divaricate,  and  red,  not  pubefeent,  as  in  R. 
nigrum  h 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1777,  by 
John  Fothergill,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  april  and  maym. 

L’Heritier  fays  Le  Monnier  firft  cultivated  it  in 
France. 

5.  Leaves  fmaller  than  in  the  common  Currant, 
(R.  rubrum)  three-lobed,  ferrate,  fmoothffh,  fhining, 
efpecially  underneath  ;  the  fegments  lanceolate,  point- 
.  ed.  Racemes  always  erect,  with  the  flowers  on  fhort 

2  Wulfen  in  Jacq.  mife.  h  Harriman  in  Smith  brit. 
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pedicels,  yellowifh  green.  Calyx  tubular,  bluntly 
five-fided.  Bractes  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  flower. 
Stamens  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Piftii  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Berries  elliptic*  red,  mucilaginous  and  in  lipid ; 
or  with  a  flat  fweetifh  tafte,  agreeable  only  to  chil¬ 
dren.  The  wood  being  hard  and  tough,  makes  good 
teeth  for  rakes  \ 

Native  of  Europe  and  Afia,  in  woods,-  thickets  and 
hedges;  In  England  only  in  the  northern  parts  :  as  in 
Yorkfhire,  (Dodfworth)  efpecially  about  Bradford; 
(Richardfon)  about  Darlington,  Durham;  (Robfon) 
Edgbafton,  and  Ilam  in  Staffordfhire,  (Withering  and 
Sneyd.)  Flowering  in  april  and  may. 

It  has  been  obferved  both  here  and  abroad  to  be 
fometimes  dioecous.  Jacquin  and  Leers  have  re¬ 
marked  this.  Grimm  fays  it  is  conftamly  fo  :  but  PalLas 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  a  weaknefs  in  garden  plants. 
The  female  flotvefs,  as  found  in  Stafford  (hire,  had  five 
imperfect  ftamens,  and  formed  a  fhorter  and  more 
thinly  fet  bunch,  than  the  male  flowers,  which  had  five 
perfedt  ftamens,  and  two  ftyles,  but  no  germ  °. 

6.  This  has  the  leaves  of  R.  rubrum,  but  with 
(harper  lobes  and  ferratures,  and  more  tomentofc  un¬ 
derneath.  Spikes  always  eredt,  with  the  flowers  on 
v^ry  fhort  pedicels,  of  a  reddifh-brown  colour.  Bractes 
ovate,  fmall,  fcarcely  exceeding  the  pedicel,  but  by  no 
means  the  flower,  in  length,  reflex  at  the  tip.  Petals 
wedge-oblong.  Berries  like  thofe  of  the  Black  Cur¬ 
rant  in  colour  and  tafte J>. 

It  is  not  a  hybrid  plant,  for  its  feeds  are  fertile.  It; 
approaches  R.  petrreum  in  fome  refpedts,  but  the  fruit 
of  that  is  pendant.  The  upright  fpikes  are  diffident 
to  diftinguifh  it  from  all  its  brethren.  The  fnortnefs 
of  the  bradtes  will  prevent  it  from  being  taken  for 
R.  alpinum11. 

It  was  firft  difeovered  and  deferibed  by  Mr.  Robfon, 
who  had  the  firft  fhrub  from  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Richmond  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  afterwards  found  it  by 
the  Tees  between  Pierfbridge  and  Gainford  in  the 
county  of  Durham r.  _  > 

7. :  This  fir  rub  is  a  foot  and  half  in  height,  with  the 
bark  inclining  to  a  teftaceous  colour ;  branches  alter¬ 
nate,  thofe  of  the  year  dotted  with  a  very  yellow  refin 
that  exfudes  from  them.  Leaves  on  long  petioles, 
fmooth,  coriaceous,  obfoletely  five-cornered,  three- 
lobed,  or  fometimes  five-lobed  ferrate,  underneath 
very  much  veined  and  more  glaucous ;  from  this  fur- 
face  they  exfude,  in  very  frequent  little  yellow  drops, 
a  very  fragrant  baifamic  refin,  having  a  ftrong  imeil 
approaching  a  little  to  that  of  the  Black  Currant,  which 
it  re fe rubles  much  in  its  whole  appearance.  Racemes 
fhort,  compofed  of  about  ten  flowers,  cluftered,  ftifliy 
upright.  Flowers  bell-fhaped,  white,  deeply  five- 
cleft^  fmelling  very  ftrong  :  petals  lanceolate,  acute, 
fpreading.  Bradtes  deciduous,  fmaller  than  i  1  R.  pro- 
cumbens.  The  racemes,  when  in  fruit,  are  elongated, 
but  continue  upright,  except  in  a  few  inftances  when 
they  bend  with  the  weight  of  the  fruit.  Fruit  at 
moft  the  fize  of  the  Black  Currant,  red,  and  very 
fweet. 

Native  of  Siberia,  on  mountains  bordering  on  Mon¬ 
golia,  where  there  are  no  v/oods. 

8.  From  a  creeping  root  this  rifes  two  or  three  feet 
high  with  feveral  upright  fhoots :  at  the  end  of  thefe 
are  a  few  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  as  in  R,  rubrum. 
The  flowering  and  fruiting  racemes  are  pendulous 
and  fmooth.  Corollas  flattifh,  red  without  and  yeff 
lov/ifh  within ;  the  petals  rolled  back.  Berries  fmall, 
black,  inflpid,  full  of  a  blackifh  red  juice,  very  excel¬ 
lent  for  colouring  wines.  \  . 

Native  of  Siberia,  in  the  fame  parts  with  the  pre-. 
ceding,  and  on  the  fummits  of  the  Jablennoi  ridge3. 

9.  The  common  Black  Curiant  is  diftinguifhed  by 
its  more  humble  habit,  its  ftrong-fmelling  leaves  glan-r 
dular  underneath,  its  hairy  racemes,  tubular  calyx, 
and  black  fruit,  but  efpecially  by  its  folitary,  one- 
flowered  peduncle  at  the  bafe  of  the  raceme,  and 
diftindt  from  it l. 

n  Smith  and  Withering,  _  0  Withering. 
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The  buds  are  glandular  :  the  bradtes  woolly  and  as 
long  as  the  pedicels ;  the  flowers  villofe  ;  the  petioles 
alfo  fubvillofe  and  glandular u. 

The  petals  are  blunt ;  the  fcyle  fimple*  fcarcely  half- 
divided  by  a  groove ;  the  ftigma  bifid  \ 

Flowers  turban- fhapedi  Segments  of  the  calyx  of¬ 
ten  of  a  rich  brown  red  colour.  Stamens  fometimes 
more  than  five,  and  then  there  are  fewer  petals,  fo  that 
when  there  are  ten  ftamens  there  are  no  petals :  this 
change  of  the  petals  into  ftamens  is  juft  the  reverie  of 
the  procefs  by  which  Angle  flowers  are  known  to  be¬ 
come  double  ;  but  it  is  the  only  fadt  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  hitherto  oblerved  y. 

Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe,  efpecially  the 
more  northern  parts;  alfo  of  Siberia,  efpecially  the 
lubalpine  regions,  by  river  fides  and  in  woods ;  where 
the  bunches  and  berries  are  very  large  and  fapid ;  and 
of  woods  in  the  northern  parts  of  Ruflia  z.  In  Britain 
it  is  found  in  wet  hedges,  on  the  barlks  of  rivers,  in  alder- 
fwamps,  and  fometimes  in  woods  ;  flowering  in  may. 

The  berries  of  the  Black  Currant  have  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour,  which  many  perfons  diflike;  they  are 
however  commonly  eaten  in  puddings  in  fome  parts  of 
England,  and  make  a  tart  little  inferior  to  the  Cran¬ 
berry.  The  juice  is  frequently  boiled  down  to  an  ex- 
tradt,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  proportion  of  fugar ; 
in  this  ftate  it  is  called  Rob,  and  is  much  uled  in  fore 
throats,  but  chiefly  of  the  inflammatory  kind,  in  the 
fame  intention  as  gargles.  The  fruit  from  their  effi¬ 
cacy  in  this  way  have  acquired  the  name  of  Squinancy 
berries.  The  jelly  in  common  domeftic  ufe  for  this 
purpofe,  is  rendered  lefs  efficacious  by  having  too  much 
fugar  in  its  nreparation  \  The  officinal  preparations  in 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia  are,  Syrupus  ribis  nigri,  and 
fucc.  s  ribis  nigri  infpiflatus,  the  jelly  and  robb.  Some 
put  the  berries  into  brandy,  for  the  fame  purpofe  as 
others  put  black  Cherries c.  The  Ruffians  make  a 
wine  of  the  berries  none,  or  fermented  with  honey, 
with  or  without  fpirits;  or  they  mix  the  exprelfed 
juice  with  fpirit  drawn  Com  wheat.  They  make  a 
drink  alfo  of  the  leases  in  Siberia d.  The  leaves  when 
young  tinge  rommo;  pirits  fo  as  to  refemble  brandy: 
an  infufion  of  them  is  laid  to  have  the  tafte  of  green 
tea,  and  is  to  fome  people  peculiarly  agreeable.  They 
have  been  likewife  recommended  for  their  medicinal 
virtue,  as  cleanfing,  pellent  and  diuretic c.  An  infu¬ 
fion  of  the  young  roots  is  ufeful  in  fevers  of  the  erup¬ 
tive  kind,  and  in  the  dyfenteric  fevers  of  cattle.  Goats 
eat  the  leaves f;  and  bears  are  fond  of  the  berries8. 

10.  In  this,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  yellow  or  fulvous  ffiining  glandular 
dots,  vifible  only  in  the  microfcopeh ;  in  this  they  are 
on  both  fides,  but  in  the  common  Black  Currant  only 
underneath.  Bradtes  linear,  longer  than  the  pedicel, 
produced  half  way  the  flower;  whereas  in  R.  nigrum 
they  are  very  fmall,  and  ffiorter  than  the  pedicel. 
Buds  cinereous,  not  red.  Racemes  numerous,  confpi- 
cuous,  villofe,  hanging  down  very  much.  Flowers  ful- 
phur-coloured,  ventricofe-cylindrical ;  fegments  longer, 
revolute.  Berries  black1. 

According  to  Pallas,  it  agrees  exadtly  with  R.  nigrum 
in  its  form  and  manner  of  growth,  but  differs  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  racemes  a  long  fpan  in  length,  eredt,  not  pen¬ 
dulous  ;  and  the  leaves,  bark  and  berries  without  any 
fmell. 

Dillenius  fays  that  the  flems  are  from  a  foot  and 
half  to  three  feet  in-  height,  covered  with  a  bay-co¬ 
loured  bark,  rather  more  (lender  than  in  the  preceding, 
and  with  fmaller  leaves,  divided  into  narrower  lobes, 
more  like  thofe  of  Merret’s  R.  frudlu  parvo  (ri,  1.7.); 
when  rubbed  they  fmell  fomcwhat  like  Savin,  lefs 
ftrong  than  thofe  of  the  common  Black  Currant,  and 
of  a  paler  green.  Flowers  oblong,  pale,  divided  into 
longer  fegments  than  in  the  other  forts,  upright,  not 
fpread  out  as  in  them.  Berries  black,  oblong ;  the 
pulp  purplilh,  having  a  vinous  fmell,  and  a  tafte  like 
Strawberries,  hardiifi  and  not  vifcid.  Seeds  fmall, 
roundiffi,  browniffi,  fome  what  wrinkled.] 


The  ffioots  are  much  fmaller  and  more  corhpadt 
than  in  the  common  Black  Currant ;  the  bark  is  of  a 
darker  colour  ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  thinner* 
fmoother,  and  have  not  a  rank  fmell.  The  flowers 
are  fmaller,  bell  ffiaped,  and  grow  in  thinner  bunches  j 
the  fruit  is  fmaller  and  not  fo  round.  The  plants  do 
not  produce  much  fruit  here*  and  therefore  are  kept 
only  by  way  of  curiofity. 

Native  of  Pennfylvania,  Whence  it  was  ferit  to  Mr. 
Peter  Collinfon,  [who  gave  it  to  Dr.  James  Sherard* 
and  it  Was  cultivated  in  his  garden  at  Eltham  before 
1732.  It  flowers  in  april  and  mayk. 

11.  This  is  a  fort  of  intermediate  fpecies  between 
the  Currants  and  Goofeberries  ;  it  has  a  pair  of  prickles 
only  at  the  buds ;  in  other  parts  it  is  unarmed  k 

It  has  the  habit  of  R.  alpinum,  but  it  is  abundantly 
diftindt  both  in  the  leaves  and  prickles  m. 

This  ffirub  is  an  ell  and  half  in  height,  upright,  and 
rod-like.  Branches  ftiffly  upright,  with  a  whitiffi^gray 
bark,  and  fomewhat  fubdivided.  Prickles  diverging* 
ftraightifh  or  a  little  curved  in,  on  the  older  branches 
and  trunk  obliterated.  Leaves  in  bundles,  three- 
lobed-gaffied.  Racemes  among  the  leaves  folitary, 
upright,  many-flowered,  with  a  linear  bradte  to  each 
flower.  Flowers  flattifh,  frtiall,  greeniftnyellow,  with 
oblong,  bluntiffi,  fpreading  fegments.  Berries  the 
fize  of  R.  alpinum,  reddiffi,  more  dulky  red  when 
ripe*  of  a  fweetiffi  acid  flavour,  having  four*  or  fome¬ 
times  five,  biggifh*  flatted  feeds. 

Native  of  Siberia ;  flowering  in  inay.  The  berries 
dried  are  uled  there  as  we  do  the  Curtants  of  Zante  H * 
Introduced  in  1781,  by  Mr.  John  Bufh 

In  DemidofPs  garden  at  Mofcow*  this  fpecies  railed 
from  feed*  produced  widilh  leaves,  more  rounded* 
and  galhed  :  and  lome  of  the  fhrubs*  as  Jacquin  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Vienna  garden*  produced  barren  flowers* 
of  which  there  are  none  in  the  wild  plants. 

A  variety  has  been  difeovered  in  the  high  rocks  of 
Mongolia,  with  leayes  three  times  as  big,  deeply  galhed, 
having  feveral  fmaller  prickles  fcattered  round  the  axil¬ 
lary  ;  but  it  had  neither  flower  nor  fruit p. 

12.  This  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  alpinum 
and  Diacantha ,  with  the  habit  of  Grojjfularia  and  a 
fruit  like  the  true  Ribes  or  Currant.  It  is  nearly  up¬ 
right.  Prickles  on  the  branches  fcattered,  folitary* 
like  ftiff  bridles,  ftraight,  remote  from  the  buds,  worn 
off  on  the  old  wood.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  having 
a  gdfh  or  two  on  the  lobes.  Both  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  racemes  upright,  having  feven  or  eight  flowers, 
on  longifh  pedicels*  with  linear  bradtes  the  length  of 
the  pedicel.  Petals  fmall,  patulous,  of  a  livid-green 
colour.  Berries  globular,  when  ripe  red  and  fome¬ 
what  acid,  fcarcely  fo  big  as  the  common  red  Currant.- 
Native  of  Siberia'1. 

13.  The  leaves  are  not  only  wider,  but  of  a  darker 
colour ;  prickles  to  each  leaf  one  or  two,  but  fome¬ 
times  there  are  none  j  they  are  ffiort  arid  much  weaker 
than  in  the  common  Goofeberry*  befides  others  that 
are  harmlefs  and  much  ffiorter  fcattered  over  the 
branches.  Fruit  when  ripe  commonly  dark  purple* 
but  fometimes  red  or  even  yellow  r. 

Native  of  Germany  ;  common  in  hedges  all  over 
Switzerland  ;  fond  of  cold  fituations.  It  flowers  in 
april,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe  in  june  and  july.  Clufius 
fays  that  he  firft  faw  it  at  Leyden  in  1594. 

14.  This  is  a  branching  ffirub.  Prickles  under  the 
buds  one,  two,  or  three.  Leaves  three-lobed,  gaffied* 
fubpubefeent.  Petioles  hairy,  commonly  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  nodding,  having 
one,  two  or  three  oppofite  ovate  ciliate  bradtes  in  the 
middle.  Germ  villofe.  Berries  pendulous,  hairy  3. 

If  the  bradtes  will  not  diftinguiffi  this  from  R.  Uva- 
crifpa,  the  roughnefs  or  fmoothnefs  of  the  berries  will 
hardly  do  it,  for  Mr.  Robfon  has  obferved,  that  feeds 
from  the  fame  plant  will  produce  both  rough  and 
fmooth  fruit  k  I  cannot  regard  them  as  different  fpe-' 
cies  ;  and  in  other  cafes  there  feems  to  be  a  difpofition 
to  multiply  fpecies  in  this  genus.  Ray  does  not  diffi 
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tinguifh  the  Goofeberries,  but  comprehends  them  all 1 
vn  'er  the  genera  terms  or  Uva  crifpa,  GrofTularia,  01 
Goofeberry-bufh. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  According  to 
Mr.  Robfon,  it  is  common  in  woods  and  hedges  about 
Darlington. 

15.  Buds  woolly.  Calyx  bent  back.  Peduncle 
woolly.  Braite  ovate,  embracing,  generally  with  three 
divifions.  Flowers  lblitary,  pendant.  Stipules  ciliate 
with  knobbed  hairs.  A  triple  thorn  beneath  the  buds u. 
Berry  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx,  peduncled, 
pulpy,  fubdiaphanous,  pale,  amber-coloured,  red  01 
purple,  fmooth  •  the  pulp  watery  and  fweet.  Recep¬ 
tacles  formed  of  the  fit  in  of  the  berry  thickened,  ob¬ 
long  narrow ;  with  filiform  umbilical  chords,  the 
length  of  the  feeds,  and  infer  ted  into  their  inner  and 
blunter  extremity.  Seeds  as  far  as  thirty,  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  with  a  pellucid  jelly  about  them,  rulefcent. 

T his  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  fmooth  - 
nefs  of  the  berries,  in  having  the  brakes  united  into  a 
tube  at  the  baft,  and  the  hairs  of  the  petioles  glandu¬ 
lar  ;  all  fallacious  and  uncertain  marks  x. 

Native  of  Europe,  efpeciaily  the  northern  parts.  It 
is  common  in-  Cambridge (hire,  Norfolk  and  other 
counties  of  England,  but  only  in  hedges,  on  walls  and 
old  buildings  and  decaying  trees,  where  the  feeds  have 
been  deposited  by  birds :  or  if  it  be  found  fometimes 
in  woods,  it  has  got  there  by  the  lame  chance.  I  am 
of  opinion  with  Dr.  Smith,  that  the  Gooftberry-bufh 
is  apparently  not  truly  indigenous. 

Villars  fays  that  Ribes  GrofTularia,  in  Dauphine  is 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  wide  leaves,  that  are  villofe 
as  well  as  the  fruit ;  and  that  it  is  common  everywhere  • 
in  the  champain,  in  hedges.  But  that. R.  uva  crifpa, 
which  he  calls  Le  petit  Grofeiller  epneux  ou  fauvage ,  is 
only  a  foot  or  two  in  height,  ftraight,  and  wholly  co¬ 
vered  with  yellowifh  ft  iff  prickles,  and  is  found'  in  the 
mountains.  This  is  evidently  the  Goofeberry-bufh  in 
its  wild  ftate  ;  and  the  other  as  it  appears  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  :  as  to  the  fmoothnefs  or  hairinefs  of  the  fruit,  it 
is  merely  accidental.  I  believe  that  the  Goofeberiy  is 
a  fruit  not  efteemed  in  the  fouthern  countries  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Monf.  De  La  Lande  was  furprifed  at  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  our  Englifh  Goofeberries,  and  affured  me 
that  they  had  not  an  appropriate  name  at  Paris ;  I  fup- 
pofe  he  meant,  diftind  from  the  Currant,  both  being 
called  Grojeille.  Allioni  fays  they  are  eatable,  but 
fomewhat  aftringent  and  negleded — “  folent  a  noftra- 
tibus  negligi.”  In  Piedmont  they  are  called  Grijslle , 
which  is  the  fame  with  the  French.  Our  name  Gooje- 
berry  is  probably  derived  from  its  being  ufed  as  alauce 
with  young,  commonly  called  green  Gcefe,  at  leaft  I 
know  not  any  better  reafon  for  the  name.  Parkinfon 
fays,  that  the  berries  whilft  they  are  final],  green  and 
hard,  are  much  ufed  to  be  boiled  or  Raided  to  make 
fauce,  both  for  fifh  or  fie  fin  of  divers  forts. 

Gerarde  fays,  it  is  called  Fe%berry  bufh  in  Chefhire 
my  native  country.  It  has  the  fame  name  in  Lanca¬ 
shire  and  Yorkfhire.  In  Norfolk,  it  is  abbreviated 
into  Feabes ,  or  as  they  pronounce  it,  Fapes.  I  do  not 
know  the  origin  of'  this,  any  more  than  of  Carberry , 
which  is  Paid  to  be  another  name. 

The  varieties  in  Parkinfon’s  Paradifus,  are  “  befides 
“  the  common  kind,  which  is  of  three  forts,  final!, 
“  great  and  long ;  three  red  Goofeberries,  a  blue  and 
<c  a  green.” 

J  /finfon  upon  Gerarde  has  cc  the  long  green,  the 
<c  great  yellowifh,  the  biue,  the  great  round  red,  the 

Jong  red,  and  the  prickly  Goofebtrry.” 

Ray  has  no  Englilh  name  but  the  Pearl  Goofeberry. 

Rea  mentions  the  Red  of  three  forts,  the  Blue,  the 
Yellow  of  feveral  forts,  the  White  Holland,  and  the 
Green.] 

Miller  only  Ttys,  there  are  feveral  varieties  obtained 
from  feeds,  molt  of  them  named  from  the  perion- 
who  railed  them,  as  Lamb’s,  Hunt’s,  Edwards’s  Goofe¬ 
berry,  &’c.  but  as  there  are  frequently  new  ones  ob¬ 
tained,  it  is  needlels  to  enumerate  them. 

[It  leans  to  have  been  a  fruit  in  veiy  little  efleem 
but  it  has  received  fo  much  improvement  that  it  is  nov> 


become  valuable,  not  only  for  tarts,  pies  and  fauces, 
both  frefh  and  preferved  in  bottles,  but  as  an  early 
defert  fruit,  and  preferved  in  lugar  for  winter  ufe,  to 
anfwer  the' fame  purpofe. 

The  varieties  now  befit  known,  are  of  the  Red;  the 
hairy,  fmooth,  deep  red,  damfon  or  dark-red  blucijh, 
red  rafpberry,  early  black-red,  Champaigne,  &c. 

Green  ;  hairy,  fmooth,  Gafcoigne,  Rafpberry,  &c. 
Yellow  ;  great  Oval,  great  Amber,  hairy  Amber, 
early  Amber,  large  Tawney  or  Great  Mogul,  &c. 
White;'  common,  white-veined,  and  large  cryftal. 
Befides  thefe,  there  is  the  Rumbullion,  large  Iron¬ 
monger,  fmooth  Ironmonger,  hairy  Globe,  and  innu¬ 
merable  others,  lome  of  very  large  fize,  annually  raifed 
from  feed  ;  weighing  from  ten  to  fifteen  pennyweights, 
but  there  are  finall  ones  better  tafted.  There  are  faid 
to  be  upwards  of  two  hundred,  at  lead  in  name. 

16.  This  has  more  frequent  and  milder  prickles  than 
the  common  Goofeberry  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth  and 
more  deeply  cut  -  the  fruit  filial  1  and  round,  the  fize 
and  fhape  of  a  Currant  ;  colour  at  firfl  purple,  but 
when  ripe  dark  purple  with  a  blue  bloom  ;  ic  is  fmooth, 
on  a  fhort  flender  peduncle  ;  the  pulp  fubacid,  dufky 
purple,  •  with  one  or  two  brown  leeds,  of  a  round  form 
fiightly  angular. 

The  Hems  are  afh-colcured,  with  frequent  flender 
brownifh  prickles,  like  the  Burnet  Rofe,  but  Ids 
rigid  ;  the  young  fhoots  are  pale  green  and  have  green 
prickles.  Leaves  fomewhat  pa,er  underneath,  the  pe¬ 
tioles  be fet  with  harmlefs  prickles  ;  thofe  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  larger  than  the  others.  Flowers  one 
or  two  from  an  axil,  white  and  yellowifh  white  y. 

Native  of  Canada.  Cultivated,  according  to  Plu- 
kenet,  by  Mr.  Reynardfon,  in  1705.  It  flowers  in 
april  and  may z. 

17.  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  other  fpecies, 
but  the  leaves  are  little  gafhed.  Prickle  like  a  thorn 
under  the  axils.  Peduncles  generally  three- flowered. 
Germ  in  the  flower  hairy,  but  not  prickly.  It  has  tne 
corolla  of  R.  groflularia.  Berries  the  fize  of  a  hazel¬ 
nut,  armed  all  over  with  flout  prickles1. 

Native  of  Canada.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1759.  It  flowers  in  april b.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  are  propagated  either  by  fuckers  taken  from 
the  old  plants,  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings ;  the  latter  of 
which  I  prefer  to  the  former,  becaufe  thole  plants  which 
are  produced  from  fuckers  are  always  more  difpofed 
to  fhoot  out  a  gieat  number  of  fuckers  from  their 
roots,  than  fuclTas  are  raifed  from  cuttings,  which 
generally  form  much  better  roots. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  is  in  au¬ 
tumn,  juft  before  their  leaves  begin  to  fall ;  obferving 
always  to  take  the  handfomeft  fhoots,  and  from  fuch 
branches  as  generally  produce  the  greateft  quantity  of 
fruit ;  for  if  you  take  thofe  which  are  produced  from 
the  ftem  of  the  old  plants  (which  are  commonly  very  . 
luxuriant)  they  will  not  be  near  fo  fruitful  as  thofe 
taken  from  bearing  branches :  thefe  cuttings  fhould  be 
from  fix  or  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  long,  and 
muft  be  planted  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  expofed 
to  the  morning  fun,  about  three  inches  deep,  obferving 
to  water  them  gently  when  the  weather  proves  dry,  to 
facilitate  their  taking  root ;  and  in  the  l'ummer,  when 
they  have  put  out  branches,  you  fhould  rub  off  all  the 
under  fhoots,  leaving  only  the  uppermoft  or  ftrongeft, 
which  fhould  be  trained  upright,  to  form  a  regular  ftem. 
In  odlober  following  thefe  plants  may  be  removed;  at 
which  time  you  fhould*  prepare  an  open  fpot  of  frefh 
earth,  which  fhould  be  well  dug,  and  clyanfed  from 
ail  noxious  weeds,  roots,  &c.  and  being  levelled,  you 
fhould  proceed  to  take  up  your  plants,  trimming  their 
roots,  and  cutting  off  all  fide  branches ;  then  plant 
them  at  three  feet  distance  row  from  row,  and  one 
foot  afunder  in  .the  rows,  obferving  to  place  feme  fhort 
flicks  to  the  plan  s,  in  order  to  train  their  ftenys  uptight 
and  regular^  In  this  place  they  may  remain  one  or  two 
years,  being  careful  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  as 
ado  to  trim  off  ali  lateral  fhoots  which  are  produced 
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below  the  head  of  the  plant,  fo  that  the  dem  may  be 
clear  about  a  foot  in  height  aoove  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  which  will  be  full  enough ;  and  as  the  branches 
are  produced  commonly  very  irregular  in  the  head,  you 
mull  cut  out  fuch  of  them  as  crofs  each  other,  or  thin 
them  where  they  are  too  ciofe,  whereby  the  head  of 
the  plant  will  be  open,  and  capable  of  admitting  the 
air  freely  into  the  middle,  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  all 
kind's  of  fruits. 

After  thefe  plants  have  remained  in  this  nurfery  one 
or  two  years  at  mod,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for  it  is 
not  fo  well  to  let  them  grow  in  the  nurferies  too  large 
which  will  occafion  their  roots  to  be  woody,  whereby 
the  removing  of  them  will  not  only  hazard  the  growth 
or  the  plants,  but  inch  of  them  as  may  take  very  well 
will  remain  dinted  for  two  or  three  years,  before  they 
will  be  able  to  recover  their  check.  The  foil  in  which 
thefe  plants  thrive  to  the  greated  advantage,  is  a  rich 
light  earth  ;  though  they  will  do  very  well- upon  mid¬ 
dling  foils,  which  are  not  too  drong  or  moid,  and  in 
all  fituations  ;  but  where  the  fruit  is  cultivated,  in  order 
to  procure  it  in  the  greated  perfection,  they  fhould 
never  be  planted  in  the  fhade  of  other  trees,  but  mud 
have  a  free  open  expofure.  The  didance  they  ought 
to  be  planted  is  eight  feet  row  from  row,  and  fix  feet 
afunder  in  the  rows.  The  belt  feafon  for  tranfplanting 
them  is  in  oCtober,  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay  ; 
obferving,  as  was  before  directed,  to  prune  their  roots, 
and  trim  oft  all  lateral  Ihoots,  or  fuch  as  crofs  each 
other,  fhortening  all  long  branches,  fo  as  to  make  the 
head  regular. 

In  the  pruning  thefe  flirubs  common  gardeners  are 
apt  to  make  uie  of  garden-fhears,  obferving  only  to 
cut  the  head  round,  as  is  praCtifed  for  Evergreens,  &c. 
whereby  the  branches  become  fo  much  crowded,  that 
what  fruit  is  produced,  never  grows  to  half  the  fize 
as  it  would  do  were  the  branches  thinned,  and  pruned 
according  to  art ;  which  fhould  always  be  done  with  a 
pruning-knife,  fhortening  the  drong  ihoots  to  about 
ten  inches,  and  Cutting  out  all  thofe  which  grow  irre- 
gular,  thinning  the  fruit-bearing  branches  where  they 
are  too  thick,  obferving  always  to  cut  behind  a  leaf 
bud.  With  this  management  your  fruit  will  be  near 
twice  as  large  as  thofe  which  are  produced  upon  fuch 
bufhes  as  are  not  thus  pruned,  and  the  fhrubs  will 
continue  in  vigour  much  longer ;  but  you  mud  obferve 
to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds,  and  dig  it  at  lead 
once  a  year ;  and  every  other  year  you  fhould  bedow  a 
little^ rotten  dung  upon  it,  which  will  greatly  improve 

It  is  a  common  praftice  with  the  gardeners  near 
London,  who  have  great  quantities  of  thefe  bullies  in 
order  to  fupply  the  markets,  to  prune  them  foon  after 
michaelmas,  and  then  to  dig  up  the  ground  between 
tne  lows,  and  plant  it  with  Coleworts  for  fprino-  ufe, 
whereby  their  ground  is  employed  all  the  winter,  with- 
out  prejudicing  the  bufhes ;  and  in  hard  winters  thefe 
Coleworts  often  efcape,  when  thofe  which  are  planted 
m  an  open  expofure  are  all  dedroyed  ;  and  thefe  are 
generally  pulled  up  for  ufe  in  february  or  march  fo 
that  the  ground  is  dear  before  the  flirubs  come  out  in 
tne  ilpring;  which  is  a  piece  of  hufbandry  well  worth 

pra  hfing  where  ground  is  dear,  or  where  perlons  are 
confined  for  room. 

Currants,  whilfl  they  remain  in  the  nurfery,  mud  be 
pruned  arid  trained  for  the  purpofes  to  which  they  . are 
defigned ;  that  is,  to  clear  dems  about  one  foot  hio-h 
d  for  dandards,  but  if  they  are  to  be  let  againd  walls5 
or  pales,  they  mud  be  trained  up  flat:  but  the  bed 
method  is  to  train  them  againd  low  efpaliers,  in  which 
manner  they  will  take  up  much  let's  room  in  a  warden 
and -thdr  frmt  will  be  much  fairer.  For  this  purpofe 
they  fhould  not  be  planted  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  feet 
aidant,  that  their  branches  may  be  trained  horizontally 
wnicn  is  of  great  importance  to  their  bearing 

If  they  are  planted  againd  a  fouth-caft  wall  or  pale 
tneir  rruit  will  ripen  at  lead  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ooner  than  thofe  in  the  open  .ground;  and  againd  a 
no,  th  wall  or  pale  it  will  be  later  :  thus  the  fruit  may 
e  continued  in  ufe  during  fix  months,  efpecially  if  thofe 
to  the  nortn  be  covered-with  mats. 
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Currants  produce  their  fruit  upon  the  former  year's 
woo  ,  and  aifo  upon  fmall  fnags  which  come  out  of 
the  old  wood  ;  in  pruning  therefore,  thefe  fnags  fhould 
be  preferved,  and  the  young  fhoots  fliortened  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  drength  :  obferving  not  to  lay  the 
ihoots  too  ciofe,  and  never  to  prune  the  fnags  to  make 
them  fmooth. 

Thefe  dirubs  will  thrive  in  almod  any  foil  and 
firuation,  and  are  often  planted  under  the  fhade  of 
trees  ;  but  the  fruit  is  always  bed  when  they  are  planted 
in  the  open  air,  and  upon  a  light  loamy  foil. 
[Ribesioides.  Lin.  zeyl.  is  Embelia  Ribes,  Burnt,  ind.  62. 

and  is  referred  by  Gartner  (1.  189.)  to  Antidefma. 
Ribesium.  See  Ribes. 

RICCIA.  (60  named  by  Micheli,  in  honour  of  Pietro 
Francifco  Riccio,  Senator  of  Florence. ,  and  Prefident  cf 
the  Order  of  St.  Stephen.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.n.  1666.  Mich.  gen.  t.  57.  Schmid, 
ic.  t.  44,  45.  Hedw.  theor.  1 1 6.  t.  29. 

Clad.  24.  4.  Cryptogamia  Hepatica. — Alga  ed.  prior. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  ?  feflile  on  the  furface  of  the  frond. 
Cal.  and  Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Anther  t  conical,  truncate,  fefiHe,  opening  at  the 
top  ?  J 

*  Female  Flowers  on  the  fame,  or  according  to , 
Micheli  on  a  didinft  plant. 

Cal.  none,  except  a  veficular  cavity,  within  the  fubdance 
of  the  leaf. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  turbinate.  Style  filiform,  elect,  reaching  the 
furface  of  the  frond  or  exceeding  it.  Stigma  Ample. 
Per.  Capfule  feflile,  globular,  one-cclled,  at  the  apex  of’ 
the  leaf,  crowned  with  the  dyle. 

Seeds  very  many,  (twenty  to  thirty)  hemifpherical. 

Obs.  The  little  bodies  which  Micheli  , takes  for  the 
anther s,feem  to  Schreber  not  to  be  different  from 
the  other  papilla  on  the  furface  of  the  frond 
except  in  fize.  He  conjectures  that  the  tube 
on  the  germ  is  the  anther ,  and  the  little  gra -- 
rules  zvithin  it ,  the  pollen.  He  recommends 
the  examination  to  be  made  before  the  germ  be¬ 
comes  fpherical.  * 

Linneus  has  five  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Europe? ; 

Vv  ithering  has  alfo  the  fame  number,  natives  of  Britain* 
one  of  which,  namely  R.  fruticulcfa,  is  the  fame  with 
Jungermannia  furcata  of  Linneus.  Swartz  "has  added 
another  fpecies  (R.  reticulata)  from  Jamaica;  fi<nged 
by  Dillenius  as  a  Lichenoides ,  in  /.  19./.  21.  Thefe 
plants  were  formerly  known  under  the  names  Lichen, 
Lichenaftrum  and  Hepatica. 

Rice.  See  Oryza, 

R1CHARDIA.  ( So  named  by  Linneus ,  from  Richardfon, 

placed  by  Linneus  among  the  Nomina  Commendata. 
Boehrnerfays ,  a  quo  mult  a  fperaverat  Linnaus,  frujlra.)  ’ 
Lin.  gen.  n.  439-  Retch,  n.  472.  Schreb.  n.  591. 
Houft.  reliqu.  t.  9.  Gartn.  t.  25.  fuff.  198. 

ClafT.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia.  • 

Nat.  order  of  StellaU.  Rubiacea ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fix-parted,  eredl,  acuminate, 
fliorter  by  half  than  the  corolla. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  cylindric-funnel-fhaped :  border  fix- 
clefc,  acute,  eredl. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  very  diort.  Anthers  roundifh, 
fmall,  at  the  incifures  of  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
damens,  thiee-parted  at  top.  Stirmas  blunt. 

Per.  none. 

Seeds  three,  round  on  one  fide,  angular  ori  the  other,  at 
top  wider,  gibbous. 

Obs.  It  varies ,  according  to  Gartner,  with  the  calyx 
and  corolla  eight-deft ,  and  eight  ftamens. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  fix-parted.  Cor.  one-petalled,  fubcylindric.  Seeds 
three. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Riehardia  fcabra. 

Lin.fpec.  470.  fyfl.  341 .  Reich.  2.  103.  JVilld.  -222.- 
Gcertn.  fruit.  i.  124. 

Ricardia.  Houft.  reliqu.  5. 


DESCRIP- 
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DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Stem  high,  brachiate,  fomewhat  jointed,  obfoletely 
four-cornered,  hifpid  with  ftiffilh  fcattered  reflex  hairs. 
Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  alternately  nerved,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fubpetioled,  rugged.  Flowers  in  terminating 
heads,  and  alfo  heaped  into  whorls ;  the  former  radiate 
with  four  or  more  leaves,  alternately  larger  and  fmaller. 
Corollets  as  in  Afperula,  {lender  and  long,  but  Cix-cjc  t , 
and  the  fruit  confiding  of  three  feeds :  thus  it  differs 
from  Spermacoce  in  number  and  other  circumdances  . 

The  calyx  is  fometimes.  eight-parted,  and  fuch 
flowers  have  eight  damens ;  it  is  hilpid  and  the  length 
of  the  fruit :  which  Gsertner  confiders  as  a  Capiule, 
becaufe  the  feeds  have  an  outer  crud  of  a  different 
colour,  and  feparable  from  them.  He  defcribes  this 
Capfule  as  inferior,  compound,  tricoccous,  inveriely 
conical,  fubtrigonal,  three-celled,  tnpartile,  the  three 
component  parts  (cocculi)  are  coriaceous,  valvelels, 
oblong  but  thicker  upwards,  on  one  fide  convex  and 
ruo-o-ed,  on  the  other  fmooth,  angular,  prominent  into 
a  longitudinal  ridge.  Seeds  in  each  part  one,  obovate, 
rufefcent,  on  one  fide  convex  and  fmooth,  on  the 
other  having  two  grooves  with  a  raifed  dreak  between 
them,  fadened  at  the  bafed.— Found  by  Houdoun  at 
Vers.  Cruz. 

RICHeRIA.  (So  named  by  Vahl,  in  memory  of  Pierre 
Richer  de  Belleval,  Profejfor  of  Botany  at  Montpelier.) 

Vahl  eel.  i.  30.  _  . 

Clad',  22.  5.  Dioecia  Pentandria — or  23.  2.  Polygamia 

Dioecia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flower. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  permanent,  inferior,  four -cleft 
or  five -cleft :  clefts  ovate,  acute,  fubtomentofe  :  (three¬ 
leaved,  very  fmall,  Ryan.) 

Cor.  Petals  four  or  five,  roundilh,  the  length  of  the 
calyx: — (one-petalled,  with  five  concave  fegments, 
Ryan.) 

Nedlary  four  or  five  glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ. 
Stam.  four  or  five  (fometimes  fix,  Ryan.)  between  the 
glands  of  the  nedtary,  eredt,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
(length  of  the  corolla,  Ryan.)  Anthers  oblong,  eredt, 
(twin,  Ryan.) 

Pist.  Germ  conical,  villofe.  Style  none.  Stigma  none. 

*  Female  Flower. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  Male. 

Nectary  a  rim  round  the  bafe  of  the  germ. 

Stam.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  fupericr,  ovate.  Style  very  fhort.  .  Stigmas 
three,  revolute,  channelled  above.  (Stigma  bicapitate, 
Ryan.) 

Per.  Capfule  corticate,  fubovate,  fmooth  and  even,  three- 
celled,  having  fix  valves  opening  from  the  bafe. 

Seed  one  in  each  cell,  berried,  pendulous  below  the  tip 
of  the  columella. 

Obs.  According  to  Ryan,  the  fruit  is  a  capfular  berry , 
or  a  berried  capfule. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cap/,  corticate,  fix-valved,  three -celled.  Seeds  folitary, 
pendulous  below  the  tip  of  the  columella.  Style 
trifid. 

SPECIES. 

1 .  Richeria  grandis. 

Vahl,  eel.  1.  30. 

DESCRIPTION,  t$C. 

This  is  a  large  Tree,  having  the  habit  of  Mammea 
americana.  Branches  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe 
quill,  rigid,  angular  at  the  end,  warted,  fmooth.  Leaves 
modly  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  alternate,  frequently 
fix  or  feven  inches  in  length,  on  a  fliort  petiole  con¬ 
vex  underneath  and  channelled  above,  elliptic  or  obo¬ 
vate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  acute,  commonly  blunt  at 
the  end,  but  fometimes  fharpifh,  quite  entire,  fome¬ 
what  coriaceous,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  almoft  veinlefs 
on  the  upper  furface,  but  veined  underneath  and  paler. 
Spikes  axillary,  folitary,  three  times  fhorter  than  the 
leaf,  commonly  fimple,  but  fometimes  having  a  fpread- 
ing  branch  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  frequent,  fcattered, 
feffile  ;  each  has  a  concave  ovate  bradte,  almolt  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Peduncle  angular,  appearing 

c  Linn.  fpec.  *  Gartner. 
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villofe  when  examined  by  a  microfcope.  Capfule  the 
fize  of  a  hazel  nut,  having  fix  obfcure  longitudinal 
futures ;  the  outer  valves  are  fuberous,  the  inner  fub- 
cartilaginous  and  flexible  :  partitions  membranaceous 
and  thin :  columella  woody,  three-cornered,  gradually 
a  little  thicker  upwards,  curved  $t  the  tip,  after  the 
valves  are  opened  unequally  three-winged  from  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  partitions  adhering.  Seeds  inverted,  ob¬ 
long,  three  times  fhorter  than  the  cell,  flattiih  on  the 
inner  fide,  obovate,  convex  :  integuments  four;  the  firil 
a  fubcartilaginous  diaphanous  pellicle,  the  fecond 
pulpy,  the  third  a  cruftaceous  fhell,  the  fourth  a  thin 
membrane :  albumen  the  fame  figure  with  the  fhell 
and  whitiih  ;  embryo  the  fize  of  the  albumen,  radicle 
fuperior  roundifh,  cotyledons  cordate-roundifh,  leafy, 
of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour.  Befides  the  male  and  fe¬ 
male  flowers,  Ryan  faw  fome  that  were  hermaphrodite. 
He  difeovered  this  very  rare  tree  in  Montferrat,  in 
one  place  only,  where  fifteen  or  twenty  trees  all  to¬ 
gether  filled  up  a  fmall  valley  among  the  high  moun¬ 
tains  c. 

Ricinella.  See  Adelia. 

Ricino  Affinis.  See  Croton. 

Ricinocarpos.  See  Acalypha ,  Croton ,  Mercurialis , 
Tragia.] 

Ricinoides.  See  \_Ceanothus,  Croton,’]  Jatropha. 
RICINUS.  (So  named  from  the  fimilitude  of  the  feed  to 
a  tyke  or  tick ,  which  in  latin  is  Ricinus.  BicfcorideS 
calls  it  Ki;a  or  K  form,  for  the  fame  reafon  ;  but  Kixi  is  an 
eaftern  word ,  to  be  met  with  in  the  prophet  Jonah,  the 
fignification  of  which  is  uncertain.  Ray.) 

Fin.  gen.  n.  1085.  Reich,  n.  1184*  Schreb.n.  146.4* 
Tournef.  t.  307.  Jiff.  388.  G^ertn.  t.  107. 

ClalT.  21.  8.  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  order  of  Tricocca.  Euphorbia,  Ju(T. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER.  ' 

*  Male. 

Gal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted:  fegments  ovate, 
concave. 

Cor.  none.  . 

Stam.  Filaments  very  numerous,  filiform,  branchingly 
colledted  below  into  various  bodies.  Anthers  twin, 
roundilh. 

*  Females  on  the  fame  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  three-parted  :  fegments  ovate, 
concave ;  deciduous. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  covered  with  fubulate  corpuldes. 
Styles  three,  two-parted,  from  eredf  lpreading,  hifpid. 
Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  three-grooved,  prickly  all  over* 
three-celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  folitary,  fubovate. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  none. 

Male.  Stamens  numerous. 

Fem.  Styles  three,  bifid.  Capf  three-celled.  Seed  one. 

SPECIES. 

1  Ricinus  inermis.  Smooth-fruited  Palma  Chrifti. 

Lin.  fy ft.  865.  Jacqu.  mftc.  2.  362.  icon.  rar.  Mill . 

didl.  n.  6.  .  . 

Leaves  peltate fubpalmate ferrate,  petioles  glandular,  fruits 

unarmed. 

1.  Ricinus  communis.  Common  Palma  Chrifti. 

Lin. fpec.  1430.  fyft.  865.  Reich.  4.  194.  hort.  cliff. 
450.  upf.  289.  fl.zeyl.  n.  339.  mat.  med.  208. 
JVoodv.  med.  bot.  17 1.  t.  61.  Gartn.  frudt.  2. 

1 16.  Besfont.  atlant.  355.  Brown,  jam.  330. 
Thunb.jap.  270.  Lour,  cochinch.  584.  ed.  Willd. 
716.  Gron.  orient .  299.  Ludw.  eel.  t.  7. 
Regnault ,  bot.  (Le  Ricin.) 

Ricinus.  Camer.  cpit.  959*  Dod.  pempt.  36 7.  7 abet n. 
ic.  776.  Lob.  ic.  688.  Matth.  862.  Fuchf.  hift. 
340.  Ger.  399.  emac.  496. 

R.  vulgaris.  Bauh.  pin.  43^*  Baub.  hift.  3.  642. 
Rail  hift.  166.  Tournef  inft.  532.  Blackw.t.  148- 
Mill.  dill.  n.  1.  Mor.  hift.  3.  347. ft.  \o.  t.  3.  f  1. 
ord.  3.  { 

R.  f.  Cataputia  major  vulgatior.  Park,  theat.  182. 

«  Vahl. 

R.  major 
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R.  major  &  minor.  Be/l.  eyjl.  <efl.  8.  t.  n.  &  12. 
/•  i- 

R.  albus.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  92.  /.  41. 

1 3 .  R.  americanus.  Grej/  American  Raima  Chrifti. 

Mill.  diet.  n.  2. 

R.  amer.  major.  Bauh.pin.  432.  Mor.f.  15. 

R.  amer.  G<?r.  399.  2.  mae.  496.  2.  Park,  iheat. 

182.  4.  &  183.  4  166. 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  voider,  green  on  both  fides. 

y.  R.  urens.  Green-Jlalked  American  Palma  Chrifii. 
Mill.  di£l.  n.  3.  fig.  t.  219. 

R.  amer.  major,  caule  vireicente.  H.  R.  Par.  Raii 
hift.  1855. 

Leaves  unequally  ferrate,  Jlem  green. 

2.  R.  rugofus.  Wrinkled-capfuled  Palma  Chrifti. 

Mill.  didl.  n.  4.  fig.  t.  220. 

Capfiules  wrinkled  not  prickly C 
i.  R.  africanus.  Red-Jlalked  African  Palma  Chrijli. 
Mill.  dibl.  n.  5. 

R.  afr.  maximus,  caule  geniculato  rutilante.  Tournef. 

inji.  542.  Lin.fpec.fi.  Raiihijl.  1855. 

R.  major  afric.  fyriacus  vel  sgyptiacus.  Park,  theat. 

183.  2.  Raii  hijl.  167. 

R.  ruber.  Rumph.  ami.  4.  97. 

Lobes  of  the  leaves  very  large,  Jlem  reddijh  jointed. 

£.  R.  minor.  Small  American  Palma  Chrijli. 

Mill.  dibl.  n.  7. 

R.  americanus  minor.  Bauh.pin.  432. 

R.  minor.  Park,  theat.  183.  3.  Raiihijl.  167. 
Leaves  very  deeply  divided. 

[>?.  R.  lividus.  Livid  leaved  Palma  Chrifti. 

Jacqu.  mifc.  2.  360.  icon.  rar. 

Leaves  peltate  Jubpalmate  ferrate ,  fruits  prickly. 

3.  Ricinus  Tanarius. 

Lin.Jpec.  1430.  Reich.  4.  194.  Lour,  co chinch.  584. 
ed.  Willd.  717. 

Tanarius  minor.  Rumph.  amb.  1 .  5.  c.  37.  /.  121.  L. 
Leaves  peltate  repand. 

4.  Ricinus  Mappa. 

Lin.Jpec.  1430.  Reich.  4.194.  Forfi. prodr.  n.  356. 
Burm.  ind.  307. 

Folium  mappae.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  172.  t.  108. 

Leaves  peltate  undivided. 

5.  Ricinus  Apelta. 

Lour,  cochinch.  585.  ed.  Willd.  718. 

Leaves  petioled  at  the  bafe,  conical ,  quite  entire. 

6.  Ricinus  dioicus. 

Forfl.  prodr.  n.  357. 

Dioecous,  leaves  cordate  acuminate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  ftouter  than  the  common  fort  at  the  fame 
age.  Stem  the  firft  year  red  and  fluffing  very  much  ; 
afterwards  affi-coloured  with  dufky-purple  ipots. 
Leaves  green  on  both  fides,  the  larger  ones  almoft  a 
foot  and  half  in  diameter,  on  a  petiole  a  foot  in  length. 
Glands  the  fame  in  number  and  fituation  as  on  the 
common  fort,  but  either  wholly  green,  or  elfe  reddifh 
with  a  green  top.  Calyx  reddifh  green.  Germ  fome- 
what  wrinkled,  dark  purple.  Fruit  ovate,  larger, 
fhining,  dark  green,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  but  without 
the  leaft  appearance  of  prickles f. 

It  can  fcarcely  be  regarded  as  a  diftindt  fpecies. 
Miller  has  two  fpecies  without  prickles :  rugofus,  n.  4. 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  this  of  Jacquin’s, 
and  inermis,  n.  6.  The  former  native  of  both  Indies ; 
the  latter  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies.] 

2.  The  common  Palma  Chrifti  of  Europe  rifes  with 
a  ftrong  herbaceous  ftalk  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet;  the  joints  are  at  a  great  diftance  from  each 
other ;  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  of  a  gray  colour ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  and  on  long  foot-ftalks ;  they  are 
deeply  divided  into  feven  lobes,  and  are  gray  on  their 
under  fide.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  long  fpikes, 
which  fpring  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches :  the 
males  are  placed  on  the  lower  part  of  the  fpike  ;  the 
females,  which  occupy  the  upper  part,  have  prickly 
calyxes. 

[The  root  is  biennial,  long,  thick,  whitifh,  and  befet 
with  many  fmall  fibres.  Stem  round,  thick,  jointed, 
channelled,  glaucous,  of  a  purplifh  red  colour  towards 

f  Jacquin. 
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the  top®.  The  capfule  is  fubglobular,  corticate,  echi- 
nated  all  over  with  fmall  Ipines,  tricoccous  :  rind  her¬ 
baceous,  thin :  the  three  component  parts  or  celk 
(cocculi)  ovate,  papery,  on  one  fide  convex  with  a 
dorfal  ftreak,  on  the  other  angular  and  perforated  with 
a  cordate  hole  below  the  tip,  two-valved  but  feldom 
or  ever  opening,  at  leaft  in  Europe.  Receptacle  co¬ 
lumnar,  three-cornered,  widening  above,  entering"  by 
a  triple  blunt  end  the  ventral  perforations  of  the  cells. 
Seeds  folitary,  biggiffi,  ovate,  convex  on  one  fide, 
very  bluntly  angular  on  the  other,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
fhining,  fometimes  livid  with  cloudy  fpots,  fometimes 
variegated  like  the  abdomen  of  the  fpider  with  white 
lines,  dots  and  ftains  on  a  teftaceous  or  brown  ground ; 
on  the  top  is  a  fungous  thick  white  umbilicus  or 
navel  \ 

Loureiro  defcribes  the  ftem  as  eight  feet  high,  up¬ 
right,  round,  of  an  even  furface,  with  a  few  fprtading 
branches.  Leaves  eight-parted  ;  the  fegments  lanceo¬ 
late,  ferrate,  fpread  out  in  a  ring :  petioles  very  long, 
ftraight,  fmooth,  hollow,  fcattered.  Flowers  in  ter¬ 
minating  racemes :  the  males  below,  with  a  five-parted 
calyx,  and  about  one  hundred  oblong  white  anthers  in 
different  bundles ;  females  at  the  top,  having  the  calyx 
commonly  five-parted,  and  three  red  filiform  bifid 
ftigmas.  Capfule  roundifh,  villofe-echinate.  Seeds 
ovate,  fhining,  black  dotted  with  white.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  it  with  the  ftem  and  petioles  whitifh, 
and  with  the  fame  parts  red. 

This  plant,  which  in  our  gardens  is  annual  and  her¬ 
baceous,  in  Africa  becomes  a  tree  *.  In  Candia  it  con¬ 
tinues  many  years,  and  according  to  Belon,  requires  a 
ladder  to  come  at  the  feeds.  Clufius  relates,  that  he 
obferved  it  in  Spain,  of  the  fize  of  the  human  body, 
and  the  height  of  three  men.  And  Ray  faw  it  in  Si¬ 
cily,  frequent  in  the  hedges,  as  big  as  our  common 
Elder  trees,  woody,  and  long-lived  k. 

The  feveral  varieties  are  natives  of  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies,  China,  Cochinchina  and  Japan,  about 
Tripoli  in  Syria  ;  Africa,  and  the  South  of  Europe. 

It  was  cultivated  in  England  in  1562,  as  appears 
from  Turner’s  herbal.  It  flowers  here  in  july  and 
auguft l. 

An  oil  extracted  from  the  feeds  of  this  plant,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  oleum  Ricini,  Palma  Chrifti 
or  Caftor  oil,  has  lately  come  into  frequent  ufe,  as  a 
quick  but  gentle  purgative.  The  London  College 
diredt  this  oil  to  be  expreffed  from  the  feeds  in  th$ 
fame  way  as  that  of  Almonds,  and  without  the  affift- 
ance  of  heat,  by  which  method  it  would  feem  to  be 
obtained  in  the  pureft  ftate  :  but  we  have  fome  reafon 
to  believe  that  this  method  is  feldom  pradlifed,  and 
that  the  oil  ufually  employed  here  is  imported  from  the 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  commonly  prepared  by  free¬ 
ing  the  feeds  from  the  hufks,  bruifing  them  in  a  mortar, 
tying  them  up  in  a  linen  bag,  throwing  them  into  a  large 
pot,  with  about  eight  gallons  of  water  to  one  gallon  of 
feeds,  and  boiling  them  till  the  oil  is  rifen  to  the  fur- 
face,  when  it  is  carefully  fkimmed  off,  ftrained  and 
kept  for  ufe.  Thus  prepared,  the  oil  is  entirely  free 
from  acrimony,  and  will  ftay  upon  the  ftomach  even 
when  it  loaths  moft  other  medicines  ;  but  its  mild.nefs 
feems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  the  adtion  of  the  fire ; 
for  the  expreffed  oil,  as  well  as  the  mixt  juices  of  the 
feeds,  is  far  more  adtive  and  violent  in  its  operations”. 
Mr.  Long  affirms,  that  the  oil  intended  for  medicinal 
ufe  is  more  frequently  cold-drawn,  or  extradted  from 
the  bruifed  feeds  by  means  of  a  hand-prefs ;  but  re¬ 
marks,  that  it  is  thought  more  acrimonious  than  what 
is  prepared  by  boiling.  It  is  well  known  however, 
that  the  oil  obtained  by  boilin^g  becomes  much  fooner 
rancid  than  that  by  expreffion.  The  beft  oil  is  limpid, 
and  deftitute  of  tafte  or  fmell. 

Dr.  Cullen  obferves,  that  Caftor  Oil,  when  the  fto¬ 
mach  can  be  reconciled  to  it,  is  one  of  the  moft  agree¬ 
able  purgatives  we  can  employ.  It  has  thefe  advan¬ 
tages,  that  it  commonly  operates  in  two  or  three  hours, 
feldom  gripes,  and  is  generally  moderate  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  :  it  is  particularly  fuited  to  cafes  of  coftivenefs, 

8  Woodville.  h  Gaertner.  1  Desfontaines. 
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and  even  of  fpafmodic  colie  ;  is  one  of  the  moft  cer¬ 
tain  remedies  in  the  dry  belly-ach  or  colica  pidtonum  ; 
has  been  experienced  to  be  ufeful  in  various  febrile 
complaints,  in  bilious  colics,  nephritic  cafes,  worms 
and  efpecially  the  tape-worm.  It  is  not  heating  or 
irritating  to  the  redtum,  and  is  therefore  fuited  to 
hsemorrhoidal  perfons.  The  only  inconvenience  at¬ 
tending  this  medicine  is,  that  it  is  naufeous  to  thofe 
who  diflike  oil,  and  that '  when  the  dofe  is  large,  it 
occafions  ficknefs  at  the  flomach.  The  moft  effedtual 
means  to  obviate  this,  is  to  take  it  in  a  little  ardent 
fpirit.  In  the  Weft  Indies  they  ufe  rum  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  but  compound  tindture  of  fenna  is  much  better. 
This,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  three  parts  of 
the  oil,  intimately  mixed  by  being  fhaken  together  in 
a  phial,  makes  the  oil  lefs  naufeous  and  therefore  fit 
better  on  the  flomach.  The  common  dofe  of  Caftor 
Oil  is  a  table  fpoonful  or  half  an  ounce,  but  many  pdr- 
fons  require  a  double  quantity.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
if  this  medicine  be  frequently  repeated,  the  dofe  may 
be  gradually  diminifhed ;  infomuch  that  perfons  of  a 
coflive  habit,  who  at  firft  required  half  an  ounce  or 
more  for  a  dofe,  have  afterwards  found  two  drams 
enough,  at  leaft  to  keep  the  belly  regular n. 

The  Ricinus  is  called  Oil-nut  tree  in  our  Weft  In¬ 
dian  ifiands,  and  the  oil  is  burned  in  the  boiling-houfe 
lamps,  by  many  of  the  fugar-planters.  The  roots  are 
looked  upon  as  ftrong  diuretics,  and  the  leaves  are 
generally  ufed  to  drefs  blifters,  of  which  they  make  too 
frequent  ufe  in  that  part  of  the  world  °. 

In  China,  the  oil  is  rendered  efculent  and  palatable, 
but  is  feldom  ufed  in  medicine ?. . 

In  Japan,  the  feeds  pounded  with  Moxa  and  Touche 
(Japan  ink)  together,  are  put  into  a  little  box  or  cafe, 
over  which  a  piece  of  filk  is  ftretched,  and  that  is  be- 
fmeared  with  oil,  that  the  powder  underneath  may  be 
moiftened  by  it.  Whenever  a  Japanefe  has  occafion 
to  put  his  feal,  which  is  often  curioufly  wrought  in 
horn,  to  any  thing,  he  firft  dips  the  feal  into  this  box, 
and  then  imprefles  it  upon  the  writing.  Thus  this 
powder  fupplies  the  place  of  printer’s  ink,  and  it  is 
therefore  neceflary,  that  the  filk  fhould  be  moiftened 
afreih  with  oil,  as  faft  as  it  dries9.] 

Varieties . 

p.  This  has  brown  ftalks,  which  divide  into  two  or 
three  branches,  and  rife  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  the 
leaves  are  broader,  and  not  fo  deeply  divided ;  they 
are  of  a  deep  green  on  both  fides,  and  are  unequally 
ferrate.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  Ihorter,  the  feed- 
veflels  rounder  and  of  a  brownifh  colour,  and  the 
feeds  are  much  lefs  and  brown. — Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

y.  Stem  thick,  herbaceous,  and  of  a  grayilh  green, 
with  the  joints  not  fo  far  afunder  as  in  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding.  It  rifes  about  four  feet  high,  and  divided  at 
the  top  into  three  or  four  branches,  which  Ipread  out 
almoft  horizontally.  The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  grayilh  on  their  under  ; 
they  are  deeply  cut  into  fix  or  feven  (lometimes  eight) 
lanceolate  fegments,  which  are  unequally  ferrate.  The 
petioles  fpread  out  more  horizontally  than  thofe  of  the 
common  fort,  and  are  much  Ihorter.  The  principal 
ftalk  and  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  fpikes  of 
flowers.  The  covers  of  the  capfules  are  green,  and 
clofely  armed  with  foft  fpines.  The  feeds  are  fmaller 
and  lighter  coloured  than  thofe  of  the  preceding. — 
This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

L  This  rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftalk  about  four  feet 
high,  the  lower  part  is  purplilh,  and  the  upper  deep 
green,  the  joints  are  pretty  far  afunder.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  paler 
underneath  ;  they  are  not  fo  deeply  divided  as  fome  of 
the  others,  and  are  more  regularly  ferrate.  The  Ipikes 
of  flowers  are  large  :  the  males  have  more  ftamens, 
with  yellow  anthers.  The  capfules  are  oval  and  wrin¬ 
kled,  but  have  no  prickles.  The  feeds  are  fmall  and 
brown.  It  is  a  native  of  both  Indies.  [This  having 
no  prickles  on  the  capfules,  probably  belongs  to  the 
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firft  fpecies,  if  that  be  really  diftindl,  as  well  as  n.  6. 
of  Miller,  which  he  fays]  is  in  every  relpedl  like  the 
African  variety  (e  or  n.  5.)  except  that  the  capfules 
are  fmooth.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies, 
whence  Mr.  Robert  Millar  fent  the  feeds. 

f.  This  rifes  with  a  large  reddilh  ftalk  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  many  joints,  and  dividing 
into  feveral  branches.  Leaves  very  large,  fome  mea- 
furing  more  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter  ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green,  unequally  ferrate,  and  not 
fo  deeply  cut  as  in  fome  of  the  varieties.  The  fpikes 
of  flowers  are  large,  the  calyxes  brown,  the  anthers 
whitifh.  Capfules  large,  oval,  and  clofely  fet  with 
foft  prickles.  The  feeds  are  very  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  ftriped. — Native  of  Africa  and  both  Indies. 

£.  Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  red,  the 
other  with  a  pale  green  ftalk,  diftinguifhed  in  America 
by  the  names  of  red  and  white  Oil-feed.  The  Hems 
feldom  rife  more  than  three  feet  high,  fometimes  di¬ 
viding  at  the  top  into  two  or  three  branches.  The 
leaves  are  much  fmaller  and  more  deeply  divided  than 
in  the  other  varieties,  their  borders  are  unequally  fer¬ 
rate,  and  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  frequently  cut 
on  the  fides.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  fmaller  and 
more  compadl.  The  capfules  are  alfo  fmaller,  rounder, 
of  a  light  green,  and  clofely  fet  with  foft  prickles. 
Seeds  fmall,  and  finely  ftriped. — Native  of  Carolina 
and  other  parts  of  America. 

[».  This  becomes  an  evergreen  tree,  ten  feet  in 
height,  and  more.  The  trunk,  during  the  firft  year  is 
blood  red  and  very  fhining ;  afterwards  it  becomes 
woody,  as  thick  as  the  wrift,  hollow  with  tranfverfe 
fepta,  pithy,  with  circular  warts  at  the  joints  from 
fallen  flipules,  afh -coloured,  interruptedly  and  (lightly 
ftreaked.  Before  the  leaves  come  out,  they  are  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  red  ftipules  like  (heaths,  that  fall  off  foon 
after.  The  leaves  are  divided  half  way  into  eight, 
fometimes  ten  lobes,  which  are  ferrate  and  acute,  and 
the  petiole  is  long ;  they  are  of  a  dark  blood-red  co¬ 
lour  on  the  upper  furface,  and  livid  on  the  lower, 
with  blood-red  veins,  the  largeft  lefs  than  a  foot  in 
diameter,  quite  fmooth  without  any  hairinefs  whatever. 
Petioles  round,  blood-red,  with  two  remote  glands,  of 
the  fame  colour,  and  obliquely  truncate,  above  the 
bafe  j  and  two  others  on  the  upper  part  in  front,  placed 
near  each  other,  roundifh,  concave,  fometimes  united 
into  one.  Other  glands  fimilar  to  thofe  now  and  then 
appear  on  the  ftem  and  branches,  fitting  on  each  fide 
of  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Such  glands  are  not  found 
on  the  common  Ricinus.  The  calyx  is  blood-red; 
the  divifions  are  lanceolate,  acute,  (pleading  very 
much,  and  concave.  Filaments  in  about  ten  bodies, 
with  globular,  twin,  yellow  anthers.  Piftil  blood-red. 
Fruit  of  a  livid  colour,  with  long  foft  prickles.  Seeds 
fhining,  variegated  with  black  and  brown. — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies r. 

3.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  twilling  fpread- 
ing  branches.  Leaves  fuboval,  fubacuminate,  fmooth, 
whitifh  on  the  upper  furface,  odorous,  lcattered,  or* 
long  petioles.  Racemes  fimple,  long,  fubterminating. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  apetalous.  Calyx  three-leaved: 
leaflets  ovate-janceolate,  curved,  fpreading,  deciduous. 
Filaments  diftindl,  about  thirty,  adhering  to  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  longer,  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  two-lobed, 
roundifh.  Germ  three-cornered,  fuperior.  Style 
thick,  Ihort.  Stigmas  three,  filiform,  reflex.  Cap- 
fule  three-lobed,  fmooth,  three-valved,  three-celled ; 
with  folitary,  roundifh  feeds5. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  woods  of  Co- 
chinchina. 

4.  Native  of  Ternate,  the  Molucca  iflands,  and 
Tanna  in  the  South  Seas. 

5.  This  is  a  fhrub,  four  feet  high,  and  very  much 
branched.  Leaves  not  peltate,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
fmooth,  whitifti  underneath,  fcattered,  on  long  pe¬ 
tioles.  Stigmas  three,  feflile,  undivided,  woolly,  re¬ 
flex.  Capfule  extremely  villofe. — Native  of  China, 
about  Canton  *. 

6.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Tanna  “.] 

r  Jacquin.  *  Loureiro.  *  Idem. 
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propagation  and  Culture. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  annuals  in  thefe  coun¬ 
tries,  though  in  their  native  places  of  growth  they 
continue  longer  j  and  in  England  the  planes  are  often 
preferved  through  the  winter,  but  young  plants  are 
much  preferable  to  thofe  which  are  thus  preferved ; 
therefore  few  perlons  are  at  the  trouble  to  keep  them, 
unlefs  when  the  feafons  prove  fo  bad  as  that  their  feeds 
do  not  ripen,  whereby  the  fpecies  might  be  loft,  if  the 
plants  are  not  preferved  through  the  winter. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult 
be  fown  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  each  planted  into  a 
feparate  pot  filled  wich  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot  bed,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root ;  after  which  they 
mule  have  a  great  fhare  of  free  air  when  the  feafon  is 
mild,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  tall,  and  be  very 
weak  ;  and  as  thefe  plants  grow  very  fail,  their  roots 
will  in  a  fhort  time  fill  the  pots ;  therefore  they  fhould 
be  (Lifted  into  larger  pots,  filled  with  the  like  frefh 
eartli  j  and  towards  the  end  of  may,  when  the  feafon 
is  warm,  they  may  be  hardened  to  endure  the  open  air 
by  degrees ;  and  then  if  fome  of  the  plants  are  fhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  out  into  a  very  rich  bor¬ 
der,  and  in  dry  weather  duly  watered,  they  will  grow 
to  a  very  large  fize,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
flowers  and  feeds :  but  if  you  intend  to  preferve  any 
of  the  plants  through  the  winter,  they  muff  not  be 
planted  in  the  full  ground,  becaufe  after  their  roots 
have  been  widely  extended,  there  will  be  no  tranfplant- 
ing  them  with  fafety  therefore  the  beft  way  is  to  fhift 
them  into  larger  pots  from  time  to  time,  as  their  roots 
/hall  require,  placing  them  in  the  open  air  during  the 
fummer  feafon  in  fome  warm  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  until  oflober,  when  they  muft  be  removed 
into  the  houfe  with  other  exotic  plants,  obferving  to 
water  them  fparingly  in  winter,  and  alfo  to  admit  the 
fiee  air  in  mild  weather,-  for  they  only  require  to  be 
protected  from  froft  and  cold  winds,  fo  that  they  will 
endure  the  winter  in  a  warm  green-houfe,  without  any 
addition  of  artificial  warmth. 

Thefe  plants  deferve  a  place  in  every  curious  garden 
for  the  lingular  beauty  of  their  leaves  (notwithflanding 
their  flowers  make  no  great  appearance)  efpecially 
thole  which  may  be  propagated  every  year  from  feeds ; 
becaufe  thole  perfons  who  have  no  green-houfe  to 
place  them  into  in  winter,  may  cultivate  them  as  other 
annual  plants,  amongft  which  thefe  being  placed  either 
in  pots  or  on  borders,  afford  an  agreeable  variety ;  but 
it  muft  be  obferved,  as  thefe  are  large-growing  plants, 
never  to  place  them  too  near  others  of  lefs  growth, 
becaufe  they  will  overbear  and  deftroy  them ;  and  thofe 
which  are  planted  in  pots,  fhould  be  allowed  room  for 
their  roots  to  fpread,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered, 
otherwife  they  will  not  grow  very  large. 

[Ricinus.  See  Cluytia ,  Croton ,  Jatropha,  Phylica,  Traria. 

Ricophora.  See  Liofcorea. 

RICOTIA. 

Lhf  gen.  n.  810.  Reich,  n.  874.  Schreb.  n.  1086. 

/#  239. 

ClafT.  13.  2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa. 

Nat.  order  of  Siliquofa  or  Cruciformes.  Crucifer a,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved :  leaflets  oblong,  parallel-ap¬ 
proximating,  deciduous.  * 

Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform.  Petals  obcordate,  fpread- 

mg.  ^ 


Stam.  Filaments  fix,  the  length  of  the  tube  :  twooppo- 
pofite,  a  little  fhorter.  Anthers  oblong  acute 

Pist.  Germ  cylindrical,  the  length oftheftamens.  Style 
lcarcely  any.  Stigma  acute. 

Per.  Silique  lanceolate-oval,  one-celled,  two-valved- 
valves  flat. 

Seeds  about  four,  orbicular,  compreffed. 

essential  character. 

valtes0^-^11^  °bl°ng’  comPreffed;  with  flat 

SPECIES. 

1,  Ricotia  sgyptiaca.  Egyptian  Ricotia. 

Lm.fpec.  912,  Reich.  3.  243. 
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Cardamine  foliis  fupradecompofitis*  filiquis  unilocu- 
laribus  pendulis.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  1.  656. 

Lunaria  fol.  fuprad.  foiiolis  trifidis,  filiquis  oblongi9 
pendulis.  Mill.  fig.  1 13.  /.  169. 

L.  Ricotia.  Gartn.  fru£l.  2.  289. —  aegyptiaca.  Lit 7. 
nofir . 

description,  &c. 

See  Lunaria  agyptiaca. 

Loureiro  has  a  ipecies  under  the  name  of  R.  can - 
tonienfis. 

Rindera.  See  Cynogloffum. 

Ritro.  See  Ech inops. 

RITTERA.  (So  named  by  Schreber ,  in  honour  either  of 
Albertus  or  "Joannes  Jacobus  Ritter ,  phyfician  in  Silefia, 
born  at  Berne  1714,  died  1784.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  919.  Poffira.  Aublet.  t.  355, 
Swartz,  pro  dr.  8 1 .  Juff.  351. 

ClafT.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Leguminoftc. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  rounded,  con¬ 
cave,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petal  one,  wide,  roundifh,  upright,  fringed,  lateral, 
with  a  very  fhort  claw. 

Stam.  Filaments  many,  longer  than  the  corolla,  inferted 
into  the  receptacle,  of  which  fome  oppofite  to  the 
petal  are  fhorter  and  barren.  Anthers  oblong,  in¬ 
cumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  pedicelled,  oblong,  compreffed,  curved  in¬ 
wards.  Style  fhort.  Stigma  blunt. 

Per.  Legume  oblong,  ventricofe,  compreffed,  one-celled, 
two-valved. 

Seeds  three  or  four,  compreffed,  angular. 

Obs.  It  is  referred  by  Aublet  to  order  Monoecia  of 
clafs  Polygamia. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Petal  one,  lateral.  Legume  one- 
celled,  two-valved. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rittera  fimplex. 

Vahlfymb.  2.  60. 

Poffira  fimplex.  Swartz  prodr.  82I 
Leaves  fimple ,  petal  roundifh  obovate  larger  than  the 
calyx ,  many-ftamened. 

2.  Rittera  grandiflora. 

Vahl,  eel.  1.  21- 

Leaves  fimple  oblong- ovate,  peduncles  fubtriflorous,  petal 

roundifh  kidney -form  very  large,  legumes  oblong.  ■ 

3.  Rittera  dodecandra. 

Vahl,  fy mb.  2.  6.  t.  34. 

Leaves  fimple,  petal  oblong  the  length  of  the  calyx,  flowers 

t  welvefiamened. 

4.  Rittera  triphylla. 

Poffira  triphylla.  Swartz  prodr.  82. 

P.  arborefeens.  Aubl.  guian.  934.  t.  353. 

Leaves  ternate ,  petioles  margined. 

5.  Rittera  pinnata. 

Vahl,  eel.  2.  38. 

Leaves  pinnate. 

descriptions,  &c . 

1.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  brown,  with  raifed  Mat¬ 
tered  white  dots,  angular  at  the  end.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  ovate,  three  inches  long,  very  fmooth,  veined, 
quite  entire,  blunt,  emarginate.  Petiole  very  fhort, 
flightly  margined,  two-toothed  at  the  top,  convex  un¬ 
derneath.  Stipule  on  both  fides  fetaceous,  rigid,  ere<ft, 
deciduous.  Peduncles  axillary  and  terminating,  foli- 
tary  or  fometimes  in  pairs,  much  fhorter  than  the  leak 
Flowers  in  racemes,  four  or  five  on  each  peduncle, 
before  they  open,  globular  and  the  fize  of  a  pea. 
Calyx  fmooth,  coriaceous,  thick,  burfting  into  four 
oblong  equal  fegments.  Petal  large,  clawed,  veined, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  numerous,  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Germ  lanceolate,  fharp  at  both 
ends,  double  the  length  of  its  pedicel. — Native  of  the 
Caribbee  iflands*. 

2.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  round  fmooth 
fubdichotomous  branches,  of„a  brown  colour,  except 
the  younger  ones,  which  are  green.  Leaves  alternate, 
three  inches  long,  very  fmooth  on  both  fides,  veined. 


x  Vahl,  fymb. 
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fomewhat  waved,  a  little  acuminate,  blunt,  the  midrib 
underneath  yellowifh.  Petioles  {hort,  with  an  obfolete 
toothlet  on  each  fide  at  the  tip.  Stipule  on  both  fides 
fetaceous,  ftiffifh.  Peduncles  from  the  upper  axils  and 
the  end  of  the  branches,  folitary,  fhorter  than  the  leaf, 
fmooth,  generally  three-flowered.  Pedicels  alternate, 
an  inch  long,  a  little  thicker  towards  the  flower. 
Bracte  minute,  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels. 
Calyx  coriaceous,  burfling  into  two,  three  or  four  un¬ 
equal  obovate  parts,  three  times  fhorter  than  the  pe¬ 
tal  ;  which  is  clawed,  roundifh-reniform,  an  inch  an 
half  long,  nerved  and  veined,  both  nerves  and  veins 
difappearing  towards  the  periphery.  Filaments  fhorter 
than  the  petal  ;  about  fifteen  of  them  longer  and 
flouter  than  the  reft  declining  with  the  piftil  to  the 
fide  oppofite  to  the  petal;  the  reft  are  fhorter,  more 
{lender,  and  incumbent  on  the  petal.  Germ  linear, 
lefiening  to  both  ends,  fmooth  and  even,  fhorter  than 
the  petal :  ftigma  {harp.  Legume  pedicelled,  two 
inches  long,  iharp  at  both. ends,  terminated  by  the 
ftyle,  containing  one  or  two  feeds,  and  contracted  be¬ 
tween  each.  Seed  oval,  an  inch  long,  nearly  as  thick 
as  the  middle  finger,  black  and  fhining :  navel  ven- 
tral,  linear  :  aril  incomplete,  covering  the  feed  almoft 
to  the  oppofite  margin,  orbicular,  fomewhat  flefhy, 
many-parted  ;  fegments  linear,  a  little  wider  outwards, 
parallel,  cohering  only  at  the  bafe.  #  . 

This  refembles  the  preceding  fo  much,  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  affign  any  infallible  limits  between  them  :  but 
the  leaves  are  narrower  than  in  this,  more  acuminate, 
and  of  a  thinner  texture ;  the  apex  of  the  petiole  has 
an  obfeure  tooth,  but  by  no  means  running  down  the 
petiole,  the  peduncles  are  commonly  no  more  than 
three -flowered,  and  the  petals  are  larger.  When  the 
petals  and  legume  (hall  be  examined  more  accurately, 
we  {hall  perhaps  know  better  whether  thefe  be  diftinCt 
fpecies  or  npt. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad7. 

3.  Branches  round,  pubefeent  at  top.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  two  inches  long,  ovate,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
acuminate  with  a  blunt  point,  emarginate,  membra¬ 
naceous,  very  fmooth,  veined,  quite  entire.  Petiole 
very  fihort,  with  a  very  fmall  tooth  on  each  fide  a  little 
below  the  bafe  of  the  leaf.  Stipule  on  each  fide,  feta¬ 
ceous,  upright,  the  length  of  the  petiole.  Racemes 
axillary,  *  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  'Peduncles  filiform  : 
pedicels  remote,  an  inch  long,  a  little  thickened. 
BraCtes  two  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels,  fetaceous. 
Calyx  four-parted :  fegments  oblong,  fmooth,  very 
fhort.  Petal  fmall,  oblong,'  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Filaments  from  fourteen  to  nineteen,  yellow,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx :  anthers  globular.  Germ  the  length 
of  the  filaments,  attenuated  to  each  end. 

1  This  is  more  tender  and  fmaller  in  all  its  parts  than 
the  firft  fpecies,  the  leaves  are  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
inftead  of  the  teeth  of  the  petioles  there  are  two  mi¬ 
nute  tubercles;  but  in  the  number  of  ftamens,  the 
figure  and  fize  of  the  petal  this  is  very  nearly  allied 
to  that. — Native  of  South  America z. 

4.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  a  trunk  from 
feven  to  eight  feet  in  height,  and  feven  or  eight  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  fmooth,  thin,  gray  bark,  and  a 
yellowilh,  hard,  compaCt  wood.  It  divides  at  top  into 
twifted  branches  that  extend  themfelves  on  all  fides. 
Leaves  alternate,  compofed  of  three  lefiile  leaflets, 
which  are  entire,  fmooth,  thin  but  firm,  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate  ;  the  middle  leaflet  much  larger  than  thofe  on 
the  fides.  Stipules  two,  fmall,  deciduous,  at  the  bafe 
of  the  midrib.  Flowers  axillary,  in  corymbs,  with 
two  bradtes  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncle  and  each  pe¬ 
dicel.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  two,  three  or  four. 
Corolla  yellow.  Stamens  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix, 
fix  or  feven  of  which  are  Ihorter  and  abortive.  Seeds 

:>  from  one  to  four,  of  a  difagreeable  tafte,  and  very 
acrid,  inflaming  and  fwelling  the  lips  of  thofe  who 
bite  them. 

Native  of  the  forefts  of  Guiana,  near  the  fource 
of  the  creek  of  the  Galibis;  flowering  and  fruiting 
in  the  month  of  may.  The  French  call  it  Bois  dard 
or  Bcis  afiecke>  becaufe  the  natives  arm  their  arrows 

?  Vahl,  eel.  *  Vahl,  fymb. 
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at  the  point  with  a  piece  of  the  wood  cut  very 
{harp  a. 

5.  Branches  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  a 
foot  long,  unequally  pinnate,  with  two  pairs  of  leaf¬ 
lets  :  thefe  are  oppofite,  about  a  Tpan  in  length,  the 
inner  ones  fmaller,  elliptic,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  very 
finely  veined,  quite  entire,  acuminate :  general  petiole 
roundifh,  flatted  above  at  the  leaflets;  partial  very 
fhort,  toothlefs.  Racemes  fometimes  two  together, 
half  a  foot  long  :  common  peduncle  round  at  bottom 
and  dotted,  angular  above,  gray  with  a  very  fine  nap, 
as  are  alfo  the  pedicels  and  calyxes :  pedicels  flut¬ 
tered,  frequent,  an  inch  long,  flatted  a  little,  from 
upright  fpreading,  one- flowered.  Calyx  before  it 
opens  globular,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  membranaceous, 
burfting.  Petal  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Two  of 
the  filaments  oppofite  to  the  petal,  afeending,  longer 
and  ftouter  than  the  reft ;  the  reft  fhorter,  more  {len¬ 
der,  and  incumbent  on  the  petal.  Germ  flexuofe,  op¬ 
pofite  to  the  petal,  linear,  hoary,  longer  than  the 
petal.  Legume  pedicelled,  pendulous,  often  a  fpan 
long,  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  roundifh,  contracted 
between  the  feeds,  terminated  by  the  ftyle,  which  is 
an  inch  and  half  in  length.  Seeds  from  two  to  five, 
oblong-ovate,  on  a  flefhy  filiform  pedicel,  twice  curved 
at  the  bafe,  adhering  at  top  to  the  valves  ;  they  are 
pale  yellow,  with  one  end  towards  the  bafe  of  the 
legume  fharp,  the  other  fiat :  fear  at  the  upper  end, 
linear,  orange-coloured :  aril  incomplete,  veiled,  co¬ 
vering  the  upper  end  of  the  feed,  flefhy,  ftriated,  cre- 
nuiate,  whitifh  yellow,  ending  in  the  pedicel.— Native 
of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad. 

The  fructification  of  Swartzia  agrees  fo  exactly 
with  that  of  R.  pinnata,  that  it  can  fcarcely  be  deemed 
to  form  a  diftinCt  genus b.] 

RIVINA.  (So  named  by  Plumier ,  in  honour  of  Auguflus 
Sfuirinus  Rivinus,  Prcfejfor  of  Phyflology  and  Medicine 
at  Leipfic.  Author  of  introduCtio  in  rem  herbariam 
and  Ordines  Plantarum,  1690,  1691,  1699,  fol.  cb. 

WdO  .  n  7  , 

Lin.  gen.  n.  162.  Reich,  n.  174.  Schreb.  n.  219. 
Plum.  39.  Juff.  84.  G<ertn.  t.  77  Solanoides. 
Tournef.  aid.  gall.  1706.  Piercea.  Miller . 

ClaflT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Holorace <*?.  Atriplices,  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved,  coloured,  permanent :  leaflets 
oblong-ovate,  blunt. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  taken  for  it. 

Stam.  Filaments  four  or  eight,  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
approaching  by  pairs,  permanent.  Anthers  fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  large,  roundifh.  Style  very  fhort.  Stigma 
Ample,  blunt. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  placed  on  the  green  reflex  calyx, 
one-celled,  with  a  point  curved  in. 

Seed  one,  roundifh,  lens-lhaped,  rugged. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-leaved  (or.  Cor.  four-petalkd)  permanent. 
Berry  containing  one  lens-fhaped  feed. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rivina  humilis.  Downy  Rivina. 

Lin.fpec.  177.  Reich.  1.  346.  Willd.  694.  hort. 
cliff.  35.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  75.  Gcertn.fruld.  t. 

31 S- 

Piercea  tomentofa.  Mill.  died.  n.  2. 
f3.  R.  canefcens. 

R.  hum.  racemofa,  baccis  puniceis.  Plum.  gen.  48. 
Solanoides  americana,  Circeae  foliis  canefcentibus. 
Tournef.  aid.  gall.  1706. 

Solanum  barbadenfe  racemoium  minus  tinCtorium. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  n 2.  /.  2.  Mor.  hift.  3.  522. 
n.  23. 

Amarantus  baccifer,  Circes  foliis.  Comm.  hort.  1. 
127.  t.  66. 

Racemes  fimple ,  flowers  four-fl amened ,  leaves  pubefeent. 

2.  Rivina  lasvis.  Smooth  Rivina. 

Lin.fyfl.  165.  Reich.  1.  346.  Willd.  694.  mant. 
41.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  74. 

R.  humilis.  Mill.  dild.  n.  1. 

1  Aublet.  k  Vahl,  eel. 
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Solanoldes  americana,  Circeas  foliis  glabris.  Tournef. 
aft.  gall.  1706. 

Racemes  fimple,  flowers  four-ftaniened,  leaves  ovate  acu¬ 
minate  fmooth  flat ,  fiem  round. 

[3.  Rivina  brafilienfis.  fVaVe ■  leaved  Rivina. 

Ltn.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  695. 

Racemes fimple , flower s  four-ftamened,  leaves  ovate  waved 
and  wrinkled ,  flertt  grooved.  ] 

4.  Rivina  oftandra.  Climbing  Rivina. 

Lin.fpec.  177.  fyft.  165.  Reich.  1.  347*  JVilld. 
695.  dmoen.  4.  305.  Loefl.  it.  lop.  Jacqu. 
obj.  1 .  p.  6.  t.  2.  Plum.  gen.  48.  ic.  241.  Brown . 
jam.  149.  t.  23.  f.  2. 

R.  fcandens.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2. 

R.  dodecandra.  Jacqu.  amer.pift.  17.  t.  21. 

Racemes  fimple,  flowers  eight-ftamened  or  twelve-ftamened, 
( leaves  elliptic  Jmooth.) 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  grows  taller  than  the  fecond,  and  the 
branches  are  more ,  ere £t.  The  leaves  are  fmaller, 
heart-ffiaped,  and  covered  with  ffiort  hairy  down. 
The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  not  fo  long;  the  flowers 
are  not  fo  clofely  placed  together,  and  have  longer 
peduncles* 

[Mr.  Miller  feparates  this  plant  from  the  Rivinas 
or  Rivinias,  becaufe,  as  he  affirms,  the  flowers  have 
eight  ftamens.  He  gave  it  therefore  the  name  of 
Piercea,  in  honour  of  Hugh  Percy,  duke  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  before  1699, 
in  the  Apothecaries  garden  at  Chelfea,  according  to 
Morifon c :  who  defcribes  the  Items  as  a  cubit  high ; 
leaves  round  at  the  bafe  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in 
breadth,  running  out  into  a  point,  refembling  very 
much  thofe  of  Ciroea  or  Enchanter’s  Nightffiade, 
foft,  pale  green,  pubefcent  Vith  a  very  ffiort  nap,  on 
petioles  an  inch  in  length.  Spike  long,  flender. 
Flowers  {mall,  on  flender  pedicels,  pale,  divided  into 
fve  parts  and  acute. 

2.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  but  is 
wholly  fmooth.  The  leaves  are  purpliffi  about  the 
edge.  The  flowers  are  red  on  the  outfide*1.] 

It  rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  fix  or  eight  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches,  and  covered 
with  a  gray  fpotted  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  lanceo¬ 
late,  entire,  two  inches  and  a  half  long  and  one  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end, 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  pretty  thick  conflu¬ 
ence,  on  long  flender  footftalks,  and  placed  at  pretty 
great  diftances  on  the  branches.  Flowers  in  long 
bunches,  from  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
each  on  a  flender  peduncle  near  half  an  inch  long : 
calyx  fcarlet :  ftamens  eight,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Berry  roundiffi,  with  a  thin  pulp,  outv/ardly  fcarlet 
changing  to  purple  ;  inclofing  one  roundiffi  hard  feed. 
[Gtertner,  who  feems  to  confider  this  and  the  pre- 
•  ceding  as  making  one  fpecies,  defcribes  the  berry  as 
fmall,  Ipherical,  red  terminated  by  a  black  callous 
dot ;  within  one-celled,  filled  with  a  watery  pulp 
tinging  yellow.  Seed  lenticular,  rugged  with  little  foft 
briftles,  but  under  the  outer  cuticle  very  fmooth, 
ffiining  black. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1733.  R  flowers  moft  part  of  the  year*.] 
Mr.  Miller  fays  of  his  Piercea  glabra,  that  it  rifes 
with  flender  herbaceous  ftalk,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  and  by  age  becomes  a  little  woody  at  bottom ; 
that  it  divides  into  many  herbaceous  branches,  which 
are  angular ;  that  the  leaves  are  oval-lanceolate,  near 
four  inches  long,  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a 
Bright  green,  on  flender  foot-ftalks  an  inch  and  half 
long ;  that  the  peduncles  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  branches,  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles,  are  from  four 
to  five  inches  long,  and  fuftain  a  great  number  of  fmall 
White  flowers,  ranged  along  the  upper  part  on  both 
Tides ;  that  the  berries  are  fmall,  red,  full  of  red  juice, 
and  inclofe  one  hard  feed  of  the  fame  form.  Thefe 
berries  hang  on  the  branches  in  long  bunches,  great 
part  of  the  year. 

c  Hort.  kew.  a  Linn.  mant.  e  Hort.  kew. 
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.  [3.  This  is  diftindt  from  the  preceding  in  fize>  leaves, 
bignefs  and  colour  of  the  fruit,  and  time  of  flowering. 
Native  of  Brafil1.] 

4‘  This  rifes  with  a  climbing  woody  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a  dark  gray  bark. 
Leaves  oval-lahceolate,  near  three  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  half  broad;  fmooth,  entire,  on  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  bunches  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches,  ffiaped  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort.  The  berries  are  blue,  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe 
of  the  other. 

[Stamens  four  within  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  alter¬ 
nate  with  eight  others.  Anthers  haftate.  Style  none. 
Stigma  pencilled.  Seed  lens-ffiaped,  ffiining*. 

The  ftem  is  commonly  weak  and  fuftains  its  long 
flexile  branches  on  other  ffirubs  and  trees ;  but  fome- 
times  it  is  upright,  and  puts  on  the  appearance  of  a 
very  branching  and  not  inelegant  tree,  fifteen  feet  high. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  entire,  very 
fmooth,  petioled,  alternate,  numerous,  from  three,  to 
to  fix  inches  long.  Racemes  few,  'fimple,  termi¬ 
nating  the  younger  branches ;  and  fometimes  others 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Calyx,  in  the  flower 
white,  in  the  fruit  violet-red.  Berries  dark -purple, ' 
the  fize  of  a  pea.  Seed  black.  Stamens  always 
twelve. — Loe  fling  numbers  from  eight  to  twelve  fta¬ 
mens,  and  defcribes  the  berry  as  wrinkled,  and  the 
feeds  as  angular,  whereas  in  Jacquin’s  plant,  the  feed 
has  no  angles,  and  the  berry  no  wrinkles h. 

Browne  fays,  it  ftretches  a  great  way  among  the 
neighbouring  ffirubs  and  buffies,  the  main  ftalk  being 
feldom  under  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  and  throwing 
out  a  few  flender  branches  towards  the  top,  which  are 
generally  adorned  with  flowers  at  their  extremities. 
The  berries  make  the  principal  part  of  the  food  of 
the  American  thruffi  or  nightingale  ;  they  contain  a 
very  oily  feed,  and  after  the  bird  has  fwallowed  many 
of  them,  he  frequently  flies  to  the  next  bird-pepper 
bufh,  (Capficum)  and  picks  a  few  of  thofe  warm 
berries ;  nature  doubtlefs  having  taught  it  what  was 
neceflary  to  promote  the  digeftion  of  that  oleaginous 
heavy  food. 

The  ftalk  is  very  tough  and  flexile,  and  often  madd 
into  hoops  in  Jamaica,  when  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  thofe 
imported  from  Europe  or  North  America,  but  they 
are  not  fo  ftrong  and  durable.  Hence  the  name  of 
Hoop-Withe,  given  to  this  plant  in  Jamaica1. 

From  the  fame  circumftance,  the  French  inMartinico 
name  this  ffirub  Lianne  d  baril k. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  before  1752 
by  Mr.  Miller 1 :]  who  fays  that  he  received  the  feeds 
from  Antigua,  and  that  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  at  the 
Havannah. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  ffirubs  are  propagated,  by  feeds,  which  remain 
long  in  the  ground  before  the)  vegetate ;  I  have  had 
them  lie  two  years  before  the  plants  have  appeared, 
but  they  never  rife  the  fame  year  the  feeds  are  fown. 

Thefe  berries  muft  be  .procured  from  the  countries 
where  they  naturally  grow,  and  when  they  arrive, 
ffiould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  freffi  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  If  this  happens  late 
in  the  autumn  or  winter,  the  pots  muft  be  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  of  the  ftove ;  but  if  in  the  fpring, 
they  may  be  plunged  in  a  common  hot-bed  under  a 
frame.  The  earth  muft  be  moiftened  frequently  in 
fummer,  to  promote  the  vegetation  of  the  feeds,  bur 
as  they  will  not  come  up  the  fame  year,  the  pots  ftiould 
be  removed  into  the"  ftove  before  winter,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  5  during  the  winter  feafon,  the  earth 
muft  be  fometimes  refreffied,  but  muft  not  be  too 
moift.  In  the  fpring  the  pots  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  a  freffi  hot-bed  to  bring  up 
the  plants;  but  if  they  ffiould  not  then  rife,  the  earth 
muft  not  be  difturbed,  becaufe  the  plants  may  com£ 
up  the  following  feafon. 

'  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  two  inches  high, 
i  they  fliould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
|  pot,  filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 

]  '  *  ,  v  .  .  '  ' 

f  Willdenow.  8  Linn,  fyft,  b  Jacquin.  1  Browne. 

I1  Jacquin*  1  Hort*  kew. 
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hot- bed,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  mult  be 
treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  plants  from  the  fame 
countries. 

Thefe  plants  being  tender,  cannot  be  preferved  in 
this  country,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  ftove, 
efpecially  while  they  are  young ;  but  when  they  have 
obtained  ftrength,  they  will  live  in  a  moderate  warmth 
in  winter,  and  in  fummer  they  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  air,  placing  them  in  a  flickered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  near  three  months  in  the 
warmeft  part  of  the  fummer.  During  the  winter  fea- 
fon  they  fliould  be  fparingly  watered,  for  as  they  grow 
naturally  on  a  dry  foil,  much  wet  will  deftroy  them, 
efpecially  in  cold  weather. 

[Rivina  paniculata.  See  Salvador  a  perfica. 

ROBERGIA.  (So  named  by  Schreber,  in  honour  of 
Laurentius  Rob  erg ,  Profejfor  of  Medicine  at  Upfal  in 
Sweden.') 

Lin.  ?en.  Schreb.  n.  787.  Rourea.  Aubl.  187. 
Juff.  369.  .  .  : 

ClalT.  10.  4.  Decandria  Pentagyma. 

Nat.  order  of  Terebintacea ,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent :  Jeg- 
ments  roundilh,  concave. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  £en,  inferted  into  the  receptacle,  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh,  villofe,  fuperior.  Styles  five,  ca¬ 
pillary.  Stigmas  thickilh,  grooved. 

Per.  Drupe  ovate,  more  convex  on  one  fide,  very  {lightly 
hollowed  on  the  o:her. 

Seed.  Nut  the  form  of  the  drupe,  one-celled,  with  a  two- 
valved  Ihell. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Drupe  with  a  one-feeded 

nut,  and  a  two-valyed  fhell. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Robergia  frutefcens. 

Willd.  Jpec.  752. 

Rourea  frutefcens.  Aubl.  guian.  467.  t.  187. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  fhrub  five  feet  in  height.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  unequally  pinnate,  four-paired  :  leaflets  petioled, 
oblong,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  veined,  fmooth  above, 
tomentofe  underneath  :  the  lower  leaflets  are  fmailer. 
Flowers  white.  Panicle  corymbed  axillary  and  termi¬ 
nating,  much  fhorter  than  the  leaf. 

Native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  in  the  month  of  aruguft.  The  flowers  have  a  fmell 
fweeter  than  that  of  the  Lilac  m.] 

ROBIN 1A.  (From  Jean  Robin ,  arborijle  du  Roy ,  author 
of  Hiftoire  des  Plantes,  &c.  Par.  1620.  \  2.  printed  alfo 
‘with  the  fecond  edition  of  Linocier's  Hijlory  of  Plants.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  879.  Reich,  n.  953.  Schreb.  n.  1195. 
Gxrtn.t.  145.  7^358.  Pfeudoacacia.  Tournef 
t.  417*  Caragana.  Lamarck ,  encycl.  1.  6 1  c 
7^  358..  .  > 

ClafT.  17-4*  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionace<£  or  Legumincfe. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fmall,  bell-fhaped,  four-cleft : 
the  three  lower  toothlets  more  flenderj  the  upper 
fourth  tooth  let  wider,  fcarcely  emarginate  to  the  naked 
eye,  all  equal  in  length. 

Cor.  papilionaceous :  ftandard  roundilh,  larger,  fpread- 
ing,  blunt ;  wings  oblong,  ovate,  free,  with  a  very  fhort 
blunt  appendix  ;  keel  almoft  femiorbicular,  comprelfed, 
blunt,  the  length  of  the  wings. 

Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous  (Ample  and  nine-cleft) 
a  {bending  at  top.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  cylindrical,  oblong.  Style  filiform,  bent 
upwards.  Stigma  villofe  in  front  at  the  top  of  the 

-  ftyle. 

Per.  Legume  large,  comprelfed,  gibbous,  long. 

Seeds  few,  kidney-form. 

Obs.  Caragana  of  Lamarck  has  a  fmooth  truncate 
Jligma,  and  a  Jubcylindrical  inflated  legume. 
Schreb. 

“  Wittfenow  and  Aublet. 


essential  character. 

Cal.  four-cleft.  Legume  gibbous,  elongated. 

species. 

1.  Robinia  Pfeud-Acacia.  Faffe  or  common  Acacia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1043.  Jyft.  668.  Reich.  3.  485.  hort. 
cliff.  354.  upf.  212.  Gcertn.  frubi.  2.  307. 
L’ Her  it.  ftirp.  nov.  158.  Gron.virg.  105.  Duham. 
arb.  i.t.  42.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  320.  Munting, 
phyt.t.  8.  Kjiiph.  cent.  3.  n.  76.  Pluk.phyt . 
{•  73-/- 4- 

Acacia  americana,  filiquis  glabris.  Rail  hift.  1719. 
Seba ,  thef.  1.  t.  15./.  1 . 

A.  amer.  Robini.  Corn,  canad .  17 1.  t.  172.  (exclufo 
fructu.) 

Arbor  filiquofa  virginenfis  fpinofa.  Park,  theat.  1550. 
/•  2- 

Pfeudo-acacia.  Riv.  tetrap.  t.  63. 

Racemes  with  pedicels  one-flowered ,  leaves  unequally  pin¬ 
nate ',  flipules  thorny. 

[2.  Robinia  fepium.  Hedge  Robinia. 

Jacqu.  amer.  .211.  pibl.  260.  /.  40.  Swartz,  prodr. 
1.06. 

Unarmed,  peduncles  racemed,  the  partial  ones  two-flow¬ 
ered,  leaves  unequally  pinnate ,  pinnas  ovate  acumi¬ 
nate. ]  ^  . 

3.  Robinia  violacea.  flfh-leaved  Robinia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1044.  Jyft.  668.  Reich.  3.  485.  Jacqu. 
amer.  210.  t.  177.  /.  49.  pibl.  163.  t.  262%. 

/• 61 :  .  )  \  •  , 
Pfeudacacia  floribus  violaceis.  Plum.  Jpec.  19. 

Racemes  with  pedicels  one  flowered,  leaves  unequally  pin¬ 
nate,  ftem  unarmed. 

4.  Robinia  hilpida.  Roje  Acacia  or  Robinia. 

Lin.  Jyft.  668.  Reich.  3.  486.  mant.  10 1.  Jacqu. 
amer.  221.  t.  179./.  161.  Mill.  fig.  163.  /.  244. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  325.  Jungh.  ic.  cent.  i.f.  3. 
Curt,  magaz.  3 1 1. 

Pfeudo-acacia  hifpida,  floribus  rofeis.  Catefb.  car .  3. 
/.  20. 

Racemes  axillary,  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  ftem  unarmed 
hifpid. 

[5.  Robinia  rnitis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1044.  Jyft.  668.  Reich.  3.  486.  Lour, 
cochinch.  455.  ed.  Willd.  555.  Burm.  ind.  163, 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  310.  /.  3. 

Cytifus  foliis  pinnatis.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  1.  741. 

Racemes  with  pedicels  in  threes,  leaves  unequally  pinnate, 
ftem  unarmed .] 

6.  Robinia  Caragana. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1044.  .  Reich.  3.  486.  hort.  upj.  212. 
L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  160.  Gmel.fib.  4.  17.  n.  22. 
Du  Rci  harbecc.  2.  327.  Kniph.  cent.  5.  n.  76. 

R.  Altagana.  Pallas  roff  1.  t.  42.  fig.  intermedia. 
Afpalathus  arborefcens,pinnis  foliorum  crebrioribus  ob- 
longis.  Amm.  ruth.  285. 

Pfeudo-acacia  foliorum  piiinis  crebrioribus.  Duham. 
arb.  3. 

Caragana  fibirica.  Roy.  lugdb.  537. 

Peduncles  fimple  very  many,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  four 
or  five-paired,  petioles  unarmed,  legumes  cylindrical . 

[7.  Robinia  fpinofa.  Thorny  Robinia. 

Lin. Jyft.  668.  Reich.  3.  487.  mant.  2 69.  L'Herit. 
ftirp.  nov.  160. 

R.  fpinofiflima.  Laxm.  nov.  corn,  petrop.  15.  558. 
/.  30./.  4. 

R.  ferox.  Pallas  roff.  70.  t.  44.  it  in.  3.  app.  752.  n.  125. 

/.  Ee./.  2,  3. 

Peduncles  fimple  JubJolitary,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  many- 
paired,  petioles  Jpinefcent. 

8.  Robinia  Altagana.  Daurian  Robinia.  • 

Pallas  roff.  1.  68.  t.  42.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  159. 
t.  76. 

Peduncles  fimple  Jolitary ,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  Jeven.or 
eight-paired,  flipules  Jpinefcent,  legumes  compreffed. 

9.  Robinia  Chamlagu.  Shining  Robinia. 

L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  16 1.  t.  77.  Ait.  kew.  3.  54. 
Peduncles  fimple  JubJolitary ,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  two- 
paired,  petioles  and flipules  Jpinefcent. 

■10.  Robinia  fquamata. 

Vahljymb.  3.  88.  t.  69. 

Racemes  with  pedicels  one  flowered,  leaves  unequally  pin¬ 
nate,  leaflets  oval Jpiny-mucronate ,  -petioles  unarmed. 

S  j  1.  Robinia 
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Hi  Robinia  florida. 

Vakljy'mb.  3.  89.  t.  70. 

Peduncles  fimple  one  flowered ,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  pe¬ 
tioles  and  fiipules  unarmed. 

1 2.  Robinia  Kaiodendron.  Salt-tree  Robinia. 

Lin.  fyft.  668.  Juppl.  330.  L’Herit.  flirp.  nov.  162. 
Ait.  hew.  3.  54.  Pallas,  it.  2.  741.  t.  W.  roflf.  1. 
72.  t.  46.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  15.  #.  19.  ruth. 

208.  tz1,  284.  (Afpalathus.) 

Peduncles  three-flowered,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate  two - 
paired,  petioles  and  ftipules fpinefcent.  ] 

13.  Robinia  frutefcens.  Shrubby  Robinia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1044.  Reich.  3.  487.  hort.  upf.  212. 
Roi  harbecc.  2.  330.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  16.  Pallas 
roff.  1.  69.  /.  43.  Amm.  ruth.  293.  Duham. 
arb.  4.  (Afpalathus.) 

Peduncles  fimple,  leaves  in  fours  fubpetioled  terminated  by 
an  unarmed fpine. 

14.  Robinia  pygmsea.  Dwarf  Robinia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1044 .  fyft.  668  Reich.  3.487.  hort.  upf. 
212.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  332.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  16. 
n.  21.  Pallas,  it.  2.  687.  roff.  1.  71.  /.  45. 
'Amm.  ruth.  204.  ».  282.  /.  35.  Duham.  arb.  <. 
(Afpalathus.) 

Peduncles  quite  fimple,  leaves  in  fours  fefflle. 

[15.  Robinia  fubdecandra. 

L’Herit.  flirp.  nov.  157.  t.  75. 

Racemes  fimple,  filaments  almoft  diJlinOi,  leaves  unequally 
pinnate,  fitem  unarmed. 

16.  Robinia  amara.  Bitter-rooted  Robinia. 

,  Lour,  co chinch.  455.  <?</.  Willd.  556. 

Racemes  elongated,  pedicels  in  threes,  leaves  unequally 
pinnate  five  or  fix -paired,  fitem  unarmed. 

Robinia  flava. 

Lour,  cochinch.  456.  ed.  Willd.  q$6. 

\  Peduncles  in  threes,  three-flowered,  terminating,  leaves 
abruptly -pinnat e  fieven  or  eight-paired,  flem  unarmed. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Thefe  are  chiefly  Shrubs  ;  home,  as  (1.  2.  3.)  are 
Trees.  Leaves  pinnate.  Stipules  diftindl  from  the 
petiole.  Peduncle  axillary  and  terminating.  Fruit 
oblong,  two-valved,  containing  feveral  feeds n.  They 
are  moftly  natives  of  North  America  or  Siberia,  and 
are  proper  for  ornamental  plantations.  ■ 

Thorny  :  1.  7.  8.  13.  14.  The  reft  unarmed. 
Stipules  or  petioles  armed  :  6  .to  10.  12.  13.  14. 
Leaves  pinnate  unequally:  1  to  5.  10.  15.  16.' 

- pinnate  abruptly  :  6  to  9.  n  to  14.  17. 

- two-paired  :  5.  9. 

- two  or  three-paired  :  12. 

- three-paired  :  3. 

- three  or  four-paired  :  7. 

— - - four  or  five  paired  :  6. 

- 1~  five-paired  :  2. 

*  - five  or  fix-paired  :  16. 

- - fix  or  feven-paired  :  4. 

- -  feven  or  eight-paired  :  8,  17. 

- eight  to  ten-paired  :  1. 

•  - nine-paired:  10. 

- nine  or  ten-paired  :  1 1. 

- twelve  to  fifteen-paired  :  15. 

- -  quaternate  :  13.  14. 

Flowers  in  racemes  :  1  to  5.  12.  15.  16. 

on  Angle  peduncles:  6  to  11.  13.  14. 

*  - tern,  three-flowered  :  17. 

- White  :  1.  17. 

•  - Purple:  11.  12. 

- - Rofe- coloured.  2.  4.  j 

- - Violet:  3.  16.  j 

Yellow  :  5  t0  9-  1 3  to  1 5  :  in  n.  9.  becom¬ 
ing  blood-red.] 

i.  The  common  falfe  or  baftard  Acacia,  called  in 
America  Locuft  Tree,  grows  very  faft  whilft  young, 
o  that  in  a  few  years  from  feed,  the  plants  rife  to 
tight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee 
boots  of  this  tree  fix  or  eight  feet  long  in  one  fum- 
nTr.  The  branches  are  armed  with  ftrong  crooked 
tlurns.  Leaflets  eight  or  ten  pairs,  ovate,  bright 
grem,  entire,  feflile.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
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fide  of  the  branches  in  pretty  long  bunches,  hanging 
down  like  thole  of  Laburnum  :  each  flower  on  a 

en  er  pedicel,  white,  and  fmelling  very  fweet  1  they 
appear  in  june,  and  when  the  trees  are  full  of  flower* 
they  make  a  fine  appearance  and  perfume  the  air 
round  them  ;  but  they  feldom  continue  more  than  one 
week*  [Legume  oblong,  flat,  having  a  longitudinal 
nerve  next  the  feeding  future,  and  on  the  outfide  of 
that  drawn  out  into  a  membranaceous  margin,  one- 
celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  fometimes  as  many  as  fix-' 
teen,  kidney-fhaped,  ending  in  a  hooked  beak,  com- 
preffed  like  a  lens,  rufefcent0.] 

Native  of  North  America,  where  it  grows  to  a  very 
large  fize,  and  the  wood  is  much  valued  for  its  dura¬ 
tion.  Moft  of  the  houfes  which  were  built  at  Bofton 
in  New  England,  on  the  firft  fettling  of  the  Englifhi 

were  conftrudled  of  this  timber. 

The  feeds  were  firft  brought  to  Paris  by  Mohf. 
Robin,  from  Canada;  and  foon  after,  we  had  the  feeds 
from  Virginia.  Many  of  the  trees  were  raifed  in  fe- 
veial  gardens,  which  for  fome  years  were  in  great 
efteem,  but  as  they  grew  larger,  their  branches  were 
rrequently  broken  by  ftrong  winds  in  the  fummer, 
which  rendered  them  unfightly,  and  difcouraged  the 
introdudion  of  them  into  ornamental  plantations.  Great 
numbers  however  have  been  rai  fed  of  late  years,  fo  that 
there  are  now  few  plantations  in  which  there  are  not 
fome  of  thefe  trees. 

The  leaves  do  not  come  out  till  late  in  the  fprine, 
and  fall  off  early  in  autumn,  which  renders  this  tree 
lefs  valuable  in  ornamental  plantations. 

[According  to  Parkinfon,  it  was  cultivated  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1640  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  feniork  . 

Bradley  (in  1720)  makes  mention  of  fome  then 
growing  in  the  Court  before  Ruflel-Houfe,  Bloomf- 
bury,  and  in  the  Old  Palace  Yard,  Weftminfter  h 
The  latter  have  been  long  cut  down,  but  the  former 
have  been  feen  by  every  body.  They  alfo  are  now 
(1801)  demolifhed  along  with  the  houfe. 

The  wood,  when  green,  is  of  a  foft  texture,  but 
becomes  very  hard  when  dry.  It  is  as  durable  as  the 
beft  white  Oak,  and  efteemed  preferable  for  axle-trees 
of  carriages,  trenails  for  fhips,  and  many  other  me¬ 
chanic  purpofes.  It  makes  excellent  fuel,  and  its 
Ihade  is  lefs  injurious  to  grafs  than  that  of  moft  other 
trees r.  The  leaves  afford  wholefome  food  for  cattle. 
A  gentleman  in  New  England  fowed  feveral  acres  of 
it  for  that  purpofe. 

It  has  been  employed  with  fuccefs  in  Virginia  for 
fhip-building,  and  found  to  be  far  fuperior  to  Ame¬ 
rican  Oak,  Elm,  Aflh,  &c.  for  that  purpofe 3.  In 
New  York  it  has  been  found  upon  repeated  trial,  that 
polls  for  rail-fencing  made  of  this  tree,  Hand  wet 
and  dry  next  the  ground,  better  than  any  other 
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common  ufe ;  almoft  as  well  as  polls  of  the  fwamp 
Cedar1.  ^ 

Sir  George  Savile  planted  many  thoufand's  of  thefe 
trees  at  Rufford;  fo  that  the  next  generation  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  fufficiently  furnilhed  with  this  article  of  tre¬ 
nails  at  leaft.  The  choiceft  pieces  only  of  the  beft 
Oak -timber  are  applied  to  this  purpofe  at  prefent;  and 
as  the  Suffex  Oak  is  generally  reckoned  the  beft,  moft 
Ihipwrights,  even  in  the  north,  have  their  trenails 
from  thence,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  fo  great. 


trenail-making 


is  -  there  become  a  confiderable 


that 

manufacture, 

A  Locuft  tree  in  New  England,  forty  years  old, 
was  in  1782  fixty  feet  high,  and  four  feet  ten  inches 
in  girt  at  three  feet  from  the  ground  u. 

Even  in  England,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  it  is  often  a  very 
beautiful  tree,  whether  it  feathers  to  the  ground,  or 
is  adorned  with  a  light  foliage  hanging  from  the  tree ; 
but  its  beauty  is  very  frail,  being  of  all  trees  leaft  able 
to  endure  the  blalt. 

Monf  L’Heritier  mentions  a  variety  very  lately  in¬ 
troduced  into  gardens,  having  no  thorns  on  the  branches 
which  is  eafily  known  at  firft  fight  by  its  peculiar  ap¬ 
pearance.] 


Gartner.  p  Hort.  kew.  -  l 
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Mr.  Miller  has  a  variety*  which  he  feta  down  for  a  ! 
diftin<5t  fpecies*  undel  the  name  of  Rob.  echinata. 
The  pods  are  ffitich  (hotter*,  and  cfofely  befet  with 
{hort  prickles*  but  in  other  relpedts  it  agrees  with  the  , 
common  fostj  There  was  a  large  tree  of  k  in  tiie 
IJifhop  of  London’s  garden  at  Fulham.  j 

[2,  This  is  a  thornlefs  tree*  growing  to  the  height , 
of  thirty  feet*  very  much  fefembling  the  preceding  in 
habit,  and  dividing  into  round,  almoft  upright,  very 
long  branches;  Leaves  ten  inches  long*  fcattered  al¬ 
ternately  over  the  whole  branch :  leaflets  moft  com¬ 
monly  five  on  each  fide,  ovate,  blunt,  attenuated  at 
the  end*  (hitting,  quite  entire,  oppofite,  pecioled,  two 
inches  long;  Racemes  axillary.  Flowers  without 
(cent,  role -coloured.  Legumes  fmooth,  biownilh. 

Native  of  Carshagena  in  New  Spain,  where  they 
iife  it  much  for  hedges  to  their  gardens,  but  unlefs  it 
be  kept  down,  it  will  fill  the  ground  by  the  great 
quantity  of  feeds  which  it  Scatters  \  Found  alfo  in 
Hifpaniola. 

3.  This  is  an  Upright  tree  without  thorns,  growing 
to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  Leaves  alternate,  nu¬ 
merous,  lliining  *  having  three  leaflets  on  each  fide, 
fometimes  two,  very  feldom  five  ;  thefe  are  ovate, 
blunt*  emarginate,  entire,  petioled,  oppofite,  two 
inches  long.-  Racemes  axillary,  half  a  foot  in  length ; 
pedicels  fhort,  two- flowered-,  numerous.  The  flowers 
have  the  fmell  and  colour  of  Violets  *.] 

According  to  Mr.  Miller  it  rifes  to  the  height  of 
twenty  feet,  dividing  at  the  top  into  feveral  fpreading 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  very  light-gray 
bark.  The  leaves  are  compoled  of  eleven  pairs  of 
leaflets,  which  are’  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches,  but  thofe  towards  the  end  are  covered 
with  a  foft  ferruginous  down.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  long  bunches  fom  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they 
are  blue,  and  Hand  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  Le¬ 
gumes  downy.  Dr.  Houftoun  found  it  growing  na¬ 
turally  at  Campeachy ;  [Jacquin,  about  Carthagena. 

It  was  cultivated  before  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller*.] 

4.  This  rife  in  Carolina,  where  it  grows  naturally, 
fometimes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  feems  to  be  of  low  growth ;  the  branches  fpread 
out  near  the  ground,  and  produce  their  flowers  very 
young.  The  young  branches,  and  alfo  the  peduncles 
and  calyxes  are  clofely  arUied  with  fmall  brown 
prickles,  or  rather  ftifif  briftly  hairs,  like  Rafpberries 
and  forne  forts  of  Rofes.  The  leaves  are  like  thofe  j 
of  the  firfi  fort,  but  the  leaflets  are  larger  and  rounder. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  and  of  a  deep  rofe-colour; 
but  they  have  no  feent :  they  come  out  early  in  june, 
and  make  a  fine  appearance.  Each  flower  is  on  a 
fhort  feparate  pedicel.  Legumes  flat  oblong. 

[Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  it  fends  up  weak  branching 
ftalks,  to  the  height  of  fix  or  eight  feet  only,  but 
often  flowers  much  fmaller ;  that  the  leaves  have  five 
or  fix  pairs  of  oval  concave  leaflets,  with  their  mid¬ 
ribs  protruding  in  fhort  briftly  points  ;  that  the  flowers 
are  of  a  peach-bloftom  colour,  with  the  ftamens  dif- 
tindtly  in  two  bodies ;  whereas  thofe  of  R.  Rjeudacacia 
are  frequently  all  joined  at  the  bafe  \  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17 58*. 

5.  Stem  fhrubby,  three  feet  high,  upright,  branch¬ 
ed.  Leaflets  ovate -lanceolate,  fmooth,  bright  green, 
t-wo  or  three-paired.  Racemes  terminating,  lhort. 
Corolla  yellow.  Legume  oblong,  narrowing  to  each 
end,  fmooth c. 

Branches  round,  unarmed.  Leaflets  five,  ovate, 
fmooth,  quite  entire.  The  racemes  have  three  flowers 
fixed  at  each  tooth,  each  on  its  proper  pedicel.  Calyx 
fubtruacate  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China  and 
Cochinchina'. 

6.  Trunks  arboreous,  commonly  branched  from  the 
bottom,  ftender,  with  a  fmooth,  fhining,  coriaceous 
bark,  covered  by  a  greeniih  afh-coloured  fkin : 
branches  alternate,  very  much  divided  >  twigs  rod- 
like,  weak,  very  leafy,  afh-coloured  or  greenifh,  with 
longitudinal  nerves  running  from  bud  to  bud.  Buds 

*  Jacquin,  T  Hen*.  *  Hort.  kew. 
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alternate,  frequent*  bearing  both  leaves  and  flowers* 
unarmed,  with  the'  ftipules  of  the  bud-leaves  foft,  but 
in  the  new  branches  fpinefeent,  divaricating,  rigid; 
Pairs  of  leaflets  from  four  to  fix*  oblong,  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  fubmucronate  with  a  fpinule  from  the 
nerve ;  the  common  petiole  grooved  above,  between 
the  extreme  pair  fetaceous  and  a  little  prominent. 
Peduncles  from  the  buds  of  the  branches  of  the  former 
year,  two  and  three  together  folitarv,  with  a  broken 
joint  near  the  flower.-  Calyx  drooping  a  little,  bell— 
fhaped,  fmooth,  permanent*  five-toothed  but  not 
deeply,  the  upper  tooth  wider  and  more  diflant. 
Corolla  larger  than  the  calyx,  yellow,  having  wings  as 
long  as  the  ftan  lard,  and  a  keel  fcarcely  fhorter.  Le¬ 
gumes  cylindrical,  rigid,  mucronate,  Seeds  five  to 
eight,  oblong,  yellowilfr-gray  powdered  with  brown* 
rather  large.  The  germination  is  mad®  by  the  firfi 
leaves  being  ternate*  and  the  la-ft  of  the  firfi  year  two 
or  three-paired  f. 

Leaves  five  or  fix-paired.-  Stipules  and  point  of  the 
petioles  fubfpinefeent,  as  in  the  following  fpecies. 
Flowers  fix,  at  the  bud  of  the  former  year,  on  their 
proper  peduncles  *.] 

It  rifes  with  a  tree-like  ftem  near  twenty  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  fide  branches,  with  leaves  compofed 
of  four  or  five  pairs  of  oval  leaflets,  placed  oppofite. 
Flowers  axillary,  one  on  a  peduncle.  Pods  oblong, 
taper,  containing  three  or  four  feeds. 

[Wood  hard,  compact,  very  tough,  yellow  on  the 
outfide,  within  waved  and  ftriped  with  bay  and  red. 
The  leaves  are  good  fodder  for  cattle ;  and  it  is  fug- 
gefted  that  they  contain  a  blue  colouring  matter  like 
Indigo.  The  feeds  are  good  for  poultry.  The  bark 
is  very  tough,  and  fit  for  tying ;  the  twigs  may  alfo 
be  ufed  as  withes  h. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may*. 

7.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  diftinguifhed 
by  its  flifF  or  thorny  ftipules.  It  is  a  fhrub  above  the 
height  of  a  man.  Leaflets  fix  or  eight,  ovate,  even. 
Common  petiole  woody,  the  whole  of  it  perennial, 
thorny  at  the  end.  Stipules  awl-fhaped,  thorny,  pe¬ 
rennial1*. 

The  trunk  is  fcarcely  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter, 
with  branches  often  a  fathom  in  length,  fub divided, 
twifted  and  diffufed,  fb  as  to  form  a  hemifpherical 
head,  full  of  branches  and  thorns.  Being  covered 
with  flowers  during  the  whole  fummer,  it  appears  very 
beautiful.  Wood  bay-coloured  within,  on  the  outfide 
yellow,  very  hard.  Cuticle  on  the  younger  branches 
greenifh  yellow,  lefs  Aiming  and  more  ftrigofe  than 
in  R.  pygmaa,  with  afli-coloured  longitudinal  nerves, 
running  from  branch  to  branch.  Branches  round,  dir 
varicating,  alternate.  Thorns  fpreading  out  every 
way  almoft  at  right  angles,  alternate,  very  large,  arifing 
from  the  permanent  petioles  enlarged,  marked  alfo 
with  the  fears  of  the  leaflets,  and  having  at  the  bafe 
on  each  fide  a  fmall,  briftle-fhaped  fpinule,  {landing 
up,  and  arifing  from  the  ftipules.  There  are  feveral 
leaves  and  two  or  three  flowers  from  the  axils  of  all 
the  fpines  on  the  branches.  The  petioles  are  fpinef¬ 
eent.  The  leaflets  commonly  two  pairs,  but  fome¬ 
times  three  and  even  four,  linear-lanceolate,  mucronate 
at  the  end  with  a  fpinule,  oppofite  and  remote.  Pe¬ 
duncles  fo  lhort  that  the  flowers  leem  to  be  feffile. 
Calyx  angular,  fmooth,  five-toothed ;  the  two  upper 
teeth,  longer  than  the  others  and  approximating.  Co¬ 
rolla  deep  yellow,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  an 
oblong  reflex  ftandard,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  wings, 
which  are  linear.  Legumes  teliaceous,  cylindrical*  very 
IlifF.  Seeds  oval,  greenifh  dotted  with  brown. 

On  account  of  the  length  and  toughnefs  of  the 
branches,  and  its  large  flout  thorns,  this  fhrub  is  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  form  impenetrable  hedges,  and  i» 
fufficiently  hardy  to  bear  our  climate.  It  is  a  natfe 
of  Siberia,  and  alfo  of  China ;  where,  about  Pekn, 
they  flick  the  bufhes  in  clay  on  the  tops  of  tfer 
walls,  to  prevent  perfons  from  getting  or  looling 
over  them l. 

f  Pallas.  e  Linn.  h  Pallas.  1  Hort.  Jew, 
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It  was  introduced  here  in  1775,  by  Hugh  Duke  of 
Northumberland  ;  and  flowers  in  april  and  maym. 

8.  This  is  a  fhrub,  fomewhat  thorny,  about  three 
feet  in  height.  Root  fparingly  branched,  having  fome¬ 
what  of  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  Liquorice.  Stems  up¬ 
right,  fcarcely  branched,  round,  gray,  tubercled  :  bark 
bay-coloured,  torn :  branches  alternate,  eredt,  round, 
like  the  ftem :  fhoots  l'omewhat  angular  with  three 
lines  running  down  from  the  ftipule,  prickly  as  it  were 
with  rhe  ftipules,  putting  off  the  cuticle,  of  a  greenifh 
bay-colour.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fpreading, 
two  inches  long :  leaflets  commonly  oppoflte,  fub- 
feffile,  ovate  obovate  or  cuneate,  mucronate  with  a 
fine  point,  entire,  at  firft  pubefcent  but  afterwards 
almofh  naked,  one-nerved,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
lefs,  bright  green,  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides, 
fpreading,  flat.  Petioles  roundifh  on  one  fide,  having 
one  flight  ftreak  on  the  other,  pubefcent,  ending  in  a 
foft  fpinule.  Stipule  two-parted,  the  fegments  lanceo¬ 
late-linear  and  fpreading,  becoming  ftifF  or  thorny, 
permanent.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  longer  pe¬ 
duncles,  fpreading,  yellow.  Peduncles  fubcreft,  fili¬ 
form,  jointed  at  top,  pubefcent,  having  an  acute  little 
brafle  at  the  joint.  Calyx  pubefcent;  the  teeth  al- 
uioft  equal,  fharp,  the  two  upper  ones  approximating. 
Standard  of  the  corolla  oval,  emarginate,  aimoft  up¬ 
right,  reflex  at  the  fides,  larger  than  the  other  petals : 
wings  oblong,  blunt,  crefcent-fhaped  at  the  bafe, 
ftraight,  loofe,  a  little  fliorter  than  the  ftandard :  keel 
two-petalled,  oblong,  acuminate,  fcarcely  fhorter  than 
the  wings. ^  Legumes  linear,  roundifh  but  flatted  a 

little,- acuminate,  naked,  bay-coloured.  Seeds  oblong, 
bay  fomewhat  variegated. 

It  differs  from  R.  Caragana,  with  which  Pallas  con¬ 
founded  it,  in  being  of  much  fmaller  ftature,  in  having 
leaves  that  are  lefs  and  many-paired,  and  ftiffer  fin 
pules  j  the  flowers  are  folitary,  not  aggregate,  and  are 
produced  on  the  annual  fhoots,  not  on  the  branchlets 
of  the  year  preceding ;  the  legumes  are  flightly  com- 
prefled,  not  cylindrical  as  in  R.  Caragana. — Native  of 
Dauria. 

The  fynonyms  in  Pallas  that  belong  to  R.  Caragana, 
the  middle  figure  in  his  plate,  and  the  former  part  of 
his  defcription,  are  to  be  omitted  here,  and  referred  to 
that  fpecies n.  See  his  whole  defcription  there. 

9.  This  is  a  diffufed  fmooth  fhrub  or  underfhrub. 
Root  fomewhat  branched,  thicker  than  the  items, 
having  a  fmell  approaching  to  that  of  Liquorice. 
Stems  upright,  round,  fomewhat  branched,  gray,  from 
a  yard  to  a  yard  and  half  in  height.  Branches  alter¬ 
nate,  like  the  ftem,  at  firft  upright,  then  decumbent, 
with  a  torn  cuticle.  Shoots  angular  with  a  ftipule 
running  down  in  three  lines  more  raifed  than  in  the 
other  fpecies,  at  firft  green,  afterwards  bay-coloured. 
Leaves  alternate,  two-paired :  leaflets  oppoflte,  feflile, 
remote,  the  two  upper  ones  larger,  obovate,  fcarcely 
emarginate  or  rather  repand,  having  a  very  fine  point 
fcarcely  vifible,  entire,  one-nerved ;  the  midrib  pro¬ 
minent  beneath,  fcored  above  ;  fmooth,  fcarcely  paler 
on  the  under  furface.  Petioles  round  on  one  fide,  hav¬ 
ing  one  groove  on  the  other,  ending  in  a  very  lhort 
prickle  between  the  uppermoft  pair  of  leaflets.  Sti¬ 
pules  fupporting  the  petiole,'  two-parted,  linear  on  each 
fide,  very  fharp,  fpreading,  becoming  prickles  and 
permanent.,  blowers  lateral,  folitary,  feldom  two  to¬ 
gether,  obliquely  peduncled,  pendulous,  yellow  with 
the  diflc  of  the  ftandard  green,  becoming  afterwards 
blood-red.  Peduncles  filiform,  at  the  end  jointed  and 
bradled,  patulous,  continuing  a  little  white  after  they  are 
fallen  off.  Bracfie  very  fmall  and  fhortT  at  the  joint. 
Teeth  of  the  calyx  nearly  equal,  acute,  pubefcent  at 
the  edge,  upright.  Standard  of  the  corolla  inverfely 
oblong  or  lanceolate,  fubemarginate,  ending  in  a  wide 
channelled  claw,  the  whole  reflex :  wings  oblong, 
blunt,  crefcent-fhaped  at  the  bafe  :  keel  two-petalled! 
Legume  cylindrical,  many-feeded. 

Native  of  China,  as  fuppofed,  where  it  has  the 
name  of  Chamlagu °,  Introduced  in  1773,  by  Monf. 
Richard p. 
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10.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  with  a  purplifh-gray 
bark,  leafy  only  at  top,  fcaly  below  the  leaves! 
branchlets  alternate,  four-cornered  with  ovate  acumi- 
nate  imbricate  fcales.  Leaves  alternate,  diflant,  from 
the  end  of  the  branchlets  or  a  little  below,  folitary  or 
two  or  three  together,  all  petioled,  nine-paired  :  leaf¬ 
lets  on  very  fhort  petioles,  alternate,  the  outmofl  a 
little  fmaller;  all  oval  or  roundifh,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  fhining,  Amply  veined,  fubretufe,  the  midrib 
beyond  the  leaflet  running  out  into  a  fpine.  Petiole 
unarmed.  Stipules  rigid,  thorny,  from  upright-fpread- 

•  permanent.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  filiform, 
pubefcent,  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Pedicels  four  or  five, 
diflant,  jointed  below  the  flower.  Bradle  fmall,  linear, 
at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels.  Calyx  fmooth,  with  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fegments.  Legume  compreflfed,  linear,  ftraight, 
acute,  jointed  or  contracted  between  the  feeds,  which 
are  from,  two  to.  five.— Native  of  the  ifland  of  St. 
Thomas  in  America. 

11.  This  is  a  very  handfome  fhrub,  leaflefs  in  the 
time  of  flowering,  when  it  is  quite  covered  with 
flowers.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  purplifh-afh-coiour, 
fmooth.  Lower  leaves  from  the  bud  of  the  former 
year  after  the  fall  of  the  flowers,  commonly  two  or 
three,  approximating,  a  finger’s  length ;  at  top  and  on 
the  younger  branches  folitary,  alternate,  more  remote  ; 
on  the  lower  ones  longer  by  half,  with  leaflets  hardly 
an  inch  in  length:  all  petioled,  alternate.  Leaflets  on 
fhort  petioles,  oppoflte,  fmooth,  oblong,  veined,  mu¬ 
cronate,  the  inner  ones  a  little  fmaller.  Petiole  un¬ 
armed.  Stipules  lanceolate,  fmall,  attenuated,  un¬ 
armed,  flexile,  permanent.  Peduncles  four  or  five 
from  each  bud,  capillary,  one-flowered,  jointed  below 
the  flower.  Calyx  goblet-fhaped,  fmooth,  with  the 
margin  entire,  villofe  when  magnified.  Corolla  large, 
purpli fir,  with  the  claws  of  the  petals  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  calyx.  Germ  fmooth. — Native  of 
America,  in  Krabben  Ifland q. 

12.  This  is  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub,  commonly  the 
height  of  a  man,  irregular,  very  much  branched,  rigid, 
leafy  only  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  ftouter  than 
R.  frutejcens ,  with  a  ftrigofe  gray  bark.  Branches 
fubflexuofe,  alternate,  the  extreme  ones  ftriated ;  the 
petioles,  when  old,  become  thorns,  and  are  fcastered 
alternately.  Branchlets  and  leaves  from  the  axils  of 
the  fpines.  Leaflets  obovate-oblong,  hoary  with  a 
very  fine  nap,  mucronate  with  a  fpinule ;  the  com¬ 
mon  petiole  is  fpinefcent.  Stipules  at  the  bafe  of 
the  petioles,  very  fmall,  foft.  Sometimes  two- 
paired  and  three-paired  leaves  are  feen  on  the  fame 
fhrub.  Flowers  on  the  upper  branches  copious,  in 
racemes  commonly  of  three,  but  fometimes  only  of 
two  flowers,  purplilh,  aimoft  the  colour  of  Lathyrus 
tuberofus,  fmelling  fweet.  Calyx  five-toothed,  with 
two  of  the  teeth  approximating :  ftandard  nearly  equal 
to  the  wings  and  keel :  all  the  petals  whitifh  at  the 
bafe.  The  corolla  in  many  flowers,  and  frequently  all 
on  a  fhrub,  fix-petalled,  the  wings  being  doubled. 
Each  pedicel  has  a  ftipule.  The  peduncles  with  the 
permanent  calyx  are  hoary.  Legumes  fhort,  inflated, 
.hard,  remaining  on  to  another  year.  Seeds  reniform- 
fubglobular,  of  a  yellowifh'gray  colour  r. 

The  whole  of  this  fhrub  is  filky.  It  has  all  the 
habit  of  a  Robinia ,  but  a  pedicelled  germ,  and  an  in¬ 
flated  legume,  like  that  of  Phaca  or  Colutea  \ 

Native  of  Siberia,  in  dry  naked  fait  fields  by  the 
river  Irtis ;  flowering  in  june,  and  highly  agreeable  to 
many  infedls,  efpecially  of  the  genus  Meloe,  many 
fpecies  of  which  are  peculiar  to  this  region.  It  flou- 
rifhes  in  gardens,  but  has  never  produced  flowers  in 
them,  probably  for  want  of  the  faline  principle  in  the 
foil.  As  it  is  a  handfome  fhrub,  this  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  *.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1779,  by  William 
Pitcairn,  M.  D.“ 

13.  Trunk  branched  from  the  bottom,  with  a  dufky  or 
greenilh-afh- coloured  bark  ;  there  are  commonly  many 
lateral  fhoots  or  fuckers  from  the  root.  Branches  rod¬ 
like,  pliant,  loaded  with  leaves  and  flowers,  of  a 
fhining  yellowifh  colour,  with  longitudinal  gray  nerves, 

q  Vahl.  r  Pallas.  5  L’Heritier.  1  Pallas. 

*  Hort.  kew. 
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with  triple  fpines.  Leaves  on  the  fhoots  of  the  year 
alternate,  with  fpinefcent  ftipules  ;  from  the  buds  in 
bundles,  with  unarmed  ftipules.  Leaflets  cluftered, 
obovate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  with  a  fpinule  at  the 
end  :  petiole  fpinefcent,  after  the  leaves  are  fallen,' 
hardening  with  the  ftipules.  into  a  triple  fpine.  Pe¬ 
duncles  on  the  branches  of  the  preceding  year,  fr om 
each  bud,  one,  two  or  three,  bent  a  little  at  the  joint, 
one-flowered.  Calyx,  like  the  whole  plant,  fmooth, 
permanent,  fhortly  bell-fhaped,  deeply  four-toothed ; 
the  teeth  fubciliate,  the  upper  one  larger  and  more 
remote.  Corolla  frequently  drooping  topfy-turvy, 
three  times  as  large  as  the  calyx,  yellow:  ftandard  re¬ 
flex  ;  wings  with  the  keel  biggilb,  oblong,  entire. 
Legumes  cylindrical,  of  a  teftaceous-gray  colour  and 
hard.  Seeds  oval,  gray  \] 

It  grows  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  branches  which  grow  eredl,  covered 
with  a  fmooth  yellowifh  bark.  The  leaves  have  two 
pairs  of  oval  pointed  leaflets,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  are  produced  upon  Angle  peduncles,  which 
come  out  at  the  joints  of  the  branches  :  they  are 
yellow,  fti aped  like  thofe  of  Laburnum,  but  fmaller, 
appear  in  may,  and  if  the  plants  ftand  in  a  moift  foil 
and  fhady  fttuation,  the  feeds  will  ripen  at  the  end  of 
auguft. 

[Native  of  Siberia,  by  the  Volga,  &c.  in  temperate 
fituations,  on  hills  and  the  rocky  banks  of  the  river y. 
Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller2. 

14.  Trunks  covered  with  a  fhining  yellowifh  bark. 
Wood  of  a  very  deep  bay,  almoft  as  hard  as  horn: 
the  older  twigs  round,  with  a  beautifully  golden  fhining 
cuticle ;  branchlets  gray,  with  very  frequent  two- 
fpined  buds.  Spinules  flender  like  needles,  fpreading, 
arifing  from  the  ftipules,  in  the  older  branches  deci¬ 
duous.  Leaflets  four  or  fix  in  the  fpontaneous  fhrub 
cluftered  in  bundles,  quite  feftile,  linear  acuminate,  a 
little  hifpid.  Peduncles  fpringing  fingly  from  moft  of 
the  buds  on  the  branchlets  among  the  leaves,  the 
length  of  the  leaflets,  bent  at  the  joint.  Calyx  fome- 
what  hairy,  five-toothed,  the  two  upper  teeth  approxi¬ 
mating.  Corolla  twice  the  fize  of  the  calyx,  deep 
yellow:  ftandard  ovate,  compreffed,  tawny  at  the 
back ;  wings  wide-lanceolate,  equal  to  the  ftandard  ; 
keel  a  little  fhorter.  Legumes  round  flatted  a  little, 
rigid,  mucronate.  Seeds  partly  ovate,  partly  oblong, 
yellowifh  powdered  more  or  lefs  with  black  dots. 

T  he  Altaic  plant  is  fcarcely  a  fpan  high,  more 
branched,  with  more  remarkable  fpines,  but  with 
flehder  leaves  and  fmaller  flowers.  In  the  gardens, 
the  leaves  are  more  remarkable,  being  four  in  form 
of  a  ftar,  on  a  large  fpreading  petiolar  fpine  ;  there 
is  a  third  accelfory  pair  at  the  very  bafe  of  the  fpine, 
fpringing  out  between  the  ftipular  fpines.  The  firft 
leaves  of  the  feminal  plant  are  ternate  \  That  Lin- 
neus  fays  is  the  cafe  in  all  the  Siberian  fpecies.  He 
remarks,  that  this  refembles  the  preceding  very  much, 
but  is  of  a  dwarf  ftature  and  more  thorny ;  that  the* 
leaves  are  wedge-fbaped,  very  blunt,  and  hardifh  ;  and 
that  the  ftipules  in  the  primordial  leaves  are  leafy  and 
lanceolate  in  this  fpecies  only.] 

It  is  a  weak  low  fhrub,  feldom  rifmg  more  than  three 
feet  high  in  England :  the  branches  are  flender,  and 
are  covered  with  a  light  bark.  The  leaves  are  com- 
pofed  of  four  oblong  feflile  leaflets:  the  flowers  are 
produced  fingly  upon  axillary  peduncles;  they  are 
yellow  and  appear  in  april,  but  are  rarely  lucceeded 
by  feeds  in  England. 

[Native  of  Siberia  ;  where  this  elegant  fpecies  begins 
by  the  Irtis,  in  the  fouthern,  rocky,  open  parts ;  be¬ 
comes  more  frequent  by  the  Jenifea  ;  and  moft  com¬ 
mon  in  the  regions  beyond  the  lake  Baikal.  It  rifes 
commonly  with  twigs  an  ell  in  height  where  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to  the  firing  of  the  country  in  fpring ;  but  in 
the  mountains  it  grows  with  a  trunk  the  height  of  a 
man,  and  the  thicknefs  of  his  wrift.  The  twio-s  are 
very  tough  and  fit  for  withes ;  and  are  of  an  ele¬ 
gant  golden  colour b.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  before 
1768  c. 

z  Pailas.  y  Idem.  *  Hort.  kew.  a  Pallas 
**  Idem.  ,  c  Hort.  kew. 
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15.  This  is  a  fhrub  about  a  fathom  in  height.  Root 
branched,  having  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  Liquorice. 
Stem  upright,  fomewhat  branched,  round,  tubereled, 
gray :  branches  alternate,  fpreading,  like  the  ftefn. 
Leaves  alternate,  fpreading,  eight  inches  long.  Leaf¬ 
lets  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs,  oppofite,  on  fhort 
petioles,  thofe  of  the  outmoft  longer,  oblong,  blunt 
and  fcarcely  acuminate,  quite  entire,  one-nerved ;  the 
midrib  prominent  below,  the  veins  fcarcely  apparent ; 
almoft  naked,  bright  green,  paler  underneath,  fpread¬ 
ing  very  much,  flat,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  lines 
long,  from  fix.  to  eight  lines  wide.  Petioles  round  on 
one  fide,  channelled  on  the  other  ;  both  thefe  and  the 
petiolets  pubefcent.  Stipules  linear,  acute,  pubefcent, 
brownifh,  upright,  permanent.  Racemes  axillary,  fo- 
litary,  peduncled,  patulous,  brawled,  pubefcent,  four  or 
five  inches  long.  Flowers  alternate,  nodding,  pedi-  1 
celled,  yellow.  Pedicels  round,  jointed  at  the  top. 
Bradtes  lanceolate,  acute,  concave,  prefied  clofe,  pu¬ 
befcent,  brown.  Calyx  half- four-cleft,  pubefcent ; 
fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  upright,  the  upper  one 
double  the  width  of  the  reft  and  bifid.  Corolla  longer 
than  the  calyx  :  ftandard  obcordate,  wholly  bent  back  ; 
wings  oblong,  blunt,  appendicled  and  crefcent-fhaped 
below  :  keel  two-pe tailed,  oblong,  acute,  compreffed, 
of  the  fame  fhape  with  the  wings.  Filaments  fcarcely 
united  at  the  bafe.  Germ  pedicelled.  Stigma  blunt. 
Legume  oblong,  narrowing  into  a  pedicel,  acuminate, 
compreffed.  Seeds  few  (about  three)  oblong,  almoft 
kidney- fh aped,  fmooth. 

It  recedes  a  little  from  its  congeners  in  having  all 
the  filaments  united  together  at  the  bafe  only,  and  in 
having  a  pedicelled  germ.  It  has  the  leafing  of  the 
firft  fpecies,  but  the  branches  have  no  thorns.  The 
ftigma  is  naked,  not  villofe,  as  in  R.  PJeudacacia  and 
hifpida. 

Native  of  Abyflinia ;  whence  the  feeds  were  brought 
by  Bruce,  and  introduced  into  the  Paris  garden,  with 
many  other  plants  of  that  country d. 

16.  This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  four  feet  high,  with¬ 
out  any  thorns  :  branches  di  tfufed,  of  a  reddiih  brown 
colour.  Leaflets  about  five  pairs,  ovate-oblong, 
greenifh-brown  above,  whitifh  underneath.  Racemes 
upright,  long,  fubterminating.  Calyx  flattifh,  four¬ 
toothed.  Corollas  violet :  ftandard  roundifh,  fpread¬ 
ing  ;  wings  oblong,  ftraight ;  keel  fhorter,  blunt,  one- 
leafed.  Legume  long,  roundifh,  ftraight,  acuminate, 
fmooth ;  containing  many  oblong-reniform  feeds.  Root 
fomewhat  flefhy,  of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour,  and  very 
bitter. — Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina. 

17.  This  alfo  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  but  only  one  foot 
high.  L, eaves  upright.  Leaflets  feven  or  eight- 
paired,  oblong,  fubacute,  fmooth,  pale  green.  Flowers 
white,  terminating ;  with  peduncles  in  threes,  upright, 
and  three-flowered.  Root  Ample,  woody,  thick,  yel¬ 
low,  bitter. — Native  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
China e.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  Falfe  or  Baftard  Acacia  or  Locuft-tree  is  gene¬ 
rally  propagated  in  the  Englifh  nurferies,  by  fuckers 
from  the  roots  of  the  old  trees  ;  or  by  cutting  off  fome 
of  the  roots,  and  planting  them  upon  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed.  But  thefe  are  not  fo  valuable  as  plants  raifed 
from  feeds ;  becaufe  they  do  not  make  fo  great  pro- 
grefs,  and  are  very  fubjedt  to  fend  forth  many 
fuckers. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  bed  of  light  earth  at  the  end 
of  march  or  beginning  of  april.  If  the  bed  be  well 
expofed  to  the  fun,  the  plants  will  appear  in  five  or  fix 
weeks,  and  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  The  following  fpring,  about 
the  end  of  march,  tranfplant  them  into  a  nurfery,  in 
rows  three  feet  diftant,  and  a  foot  and  half  afunder  in 
the  rows.  After  two  years  more  they  will  be  fit  to 
tranfplant  where  they  are  defigned  to  grow :  for  as 
they  fend  forth  long  tough  roots,  if  they  ftand  long 
unremoved,  the  roots  will  be  cut  off,  when  they  are 
tranlplanted,  which  fometimcs  occafions  their  mifcar- 
rying. 

*  L’Heritier.  e  Lourciro. 
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This  tree  will  grow  well  upon  almoft  any  foil,  but 
beft  in  fuch  as  is  light  and  landy;  where  it  will  fhoot 
fix  or  eight  fee t  in  a  year.  Whilft  young  and  well 
furnifhed  with  leaves  it  makes  an  agreeable  appear¬ 
ance  ;  but  when  old,  the  branches  being  frequently 
broken  by  winds,  it  is  rendered  unfightly,  efpecially  in 
an  expofed  fituation. 

[In  New  England,  the  Locuft  tree  is  increafed  not 
only  by  feeds  and  fuckers,  but  alfo  by  fets,  as  we  do 
Willows;  but  they  get  the  largeft  trees  from  feed.] 

4.  The  Rofe-Acacia,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  not 
producing  feeds  in  England,  is  propagated  by  cutting 
off  part  of  the  roots,  and  planting  them  upon  a  gentle 
hot-bed,  where  they  will  put  out  fibres  and  fhoots.  It 
fhould  have  a  fheltered  fituation,  and  a  light  moift  foil. 
Though  the  ordinary  winters  of  this  country  never  in¬ 
jure  it,  yet  in  very  ievere  feafons  the  young  plants  are 
fometimes  killed  in  expofed  places.  [Their  branches 
are  alfo  liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds.  Marfhall, 
in  his  Arbuftum  Americanum ,  defcribes  it  as  fpreading 
much  from  its  running  roots ;  but  it  does  not  do  fo  in 
any  great  degree  here.  It  may  be  increafed  by  layers, 
'and  by  grafting.  It  is  of  a  ready  growth,  difpofed  to 
flower  even  when  young,  and  not  nice  as  to  foil  or 
fituation.  On  account  of  its  large,  beautiful  branches 
of  rofe-coloured  flowers,  it  is  one  of  the  moft  valuable 
fhrubs  we  have  for  ornamental  plantations f.] 

6.  7.  8.  9.  12.  13.  14.  The  Siberian  forts  are  pro¬ 
pagated  from  feeds  fown  in  a  ftfady  fituation  in  au¬ 
tumn  ;  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following 
fpring :  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the 
plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  feafon.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn  ;  when,  if  they  have 
made  any  progrefs,  they  fhould  be  planted  on  a  north 
border,  at  about  fix  inches  diftance,  where  they  may 
grow  two  years,  and  then  be  planted  out  where  they  are 
to  remain,  which  fhould  be  in  a  cool  moift  foil,  not 
too  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  [They  may  alfo  be 
increafed  by  the  roots,  by  layers  and  grafting.] 

2.  3.  5.  10.  11.  15.  Being  tender,  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove 
in  wintei .  T.  hefe  are  propagated  by  feeds  procured 
from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally.  Sow 
them  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  earth  from  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark. 
The  plants  will  appear  in  fix  weeks  or  two  months. 
When  thefe  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  fhake  them  out  of 
the  pots,  and  put  each  plant  into  a  fmall  pot  filled  with 
the  like  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  ;  lhading 
them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and  then  treating 
them  as  other  tender  plants. 

Whilft  the  plants  are  young  they  are  more  tender 
than  afterwards ;  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  keep 
them  in  the  tan-bed  for  two  or  three  years  :  but  when 
they  have  obtained  ftrength,  they  may  be  kept  in  a 
dry  ftove  of  a  temperate  heat  in  winter:  and  in  fum- 
mer  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation.  Some  of  the  forts  may  be  propagated 

by  cuttings.  [The  15th  fometimes  ripens  its  feeds  in 
France  g. 

Robinia.  See  Ajfchynomene . 

* - alata.  See  Pifcidia  Erythrina . 

Robinfon  Crufoe’s  Coat.  See  Cadi  us. 

ROBINSONIA.  (So  named  by  Scopoli.  We  have  two 
Lnglijh  Robinjons— Thomas,  reblor  of  Oufby  in  Cumber¬ 
land,  author  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Cumberland _ and 

Tancred,  phyfician  in  London ,  and  amicorum  alpha  of 
our  excellent  Ray  ;  author  of  many  letters  in  his  philofo- 
phical  correfpondence,  and  papers  in  the  Philofophtcal 
Tranf act  ions  of  the  Royal  Society  :  the  name  is  probably 
given  from  the  latter. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  852.  Scop. 

Touroulia.  Aubl.  A 194.  Juff.  434. 

Claff.  12.  1.  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  five-toothed  :  teeth 
acute. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave,  fpreading,  inferted 
into  the  calyx. 

Curtis.  *  L’Heriticr, 
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St  am.  Filaments  very  many,  capillarv,  thickened  to- 
waiqs  the  top,  inferted  into  the  calyx  below  the  petals. 

nthei s  two-celled:  cells  oblong,  divaricated  at  the 
bafe. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior.  Style  none.  Stigma  oblong  ftriate^ 
Per.  Berry,  globular-depreffed,  fcored  longitudTnally  with 
many  contiguous  grooves,  crowned  with  the  teeth  of 
the  caiyx,  flefhy,  feven-celled :  partitions  membra¬ 
naceous. 

Seeds  fohtary,  oblong,  compreffed,  outwardly  convex 
villofe.  % 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Pet.  five.  Berry  ftriated,  two- 
celled,  cells  one-feeded.  Seeds  villofe. 
species. 

1.  Robinfonia  melianthifolia. 

Willd.  fpec.  999. 

Touroulia  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.492.  t.  194. 
description,  &c. 

This  is  a  large  tree.  Leaves  alternate,  almoft  like 
thofe  of  Melianthus  major,  unequally  pinnate,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  lanceolate-acuminate,  finely  ferrate,  veined,  the 
upper  ones  decreafing  at  the  bafe  into  the  common 
petiole..  Stipules  oblong,  acute,  fmall.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low,  minute,  in  a  terminating  panicle.  Berry  eatable, 
nightly  acid  and  of  a  pleafanttafle,  the  fize  of  a  Cherry! 
Native  of  Guiana,  in  woods  h. 

Robin,  Wake.  See  Arum. 

Rocambole.  See  Allium. 

Roccella.  See  Lichen. 

ROCHEF  ORTIA.  (So  named  by  Swartz,  in  memory  of 
de  Rochefort,  a  traveller  at  the  beginning  of  the  ijth 
century  ;  and  author  of  Hiftoire  natufielle  &  morale  des 
ifles  Antilles  de  l’Amerique.  Rotterdam,  1639,  &c.) 
Lin',  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1740.7).  797.  Swartz,  prodr . 
53.  defer.  551.-  .  .. 

Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  T)umof<e,  Rhamni ,  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted :  fegments  ovate 
blunt.  * 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form :  tube  fhort :  aperture 
open:  border  five -parted:  fegments  ovate  -  oblong, 
fpreading.  1 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  inferted  in  the  throat  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  at  the  openings,  awl- fh  aped.  Anthers  oblono- 
Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  compreffed.  Styles  two 
awl-fhaped.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  fubglobular,  two-celled. 

Seeds  a  few,  angular. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five -parted.  Cor .  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  in¬ 
ferior,  with  the  aperture  open.  Fruit  two-celled 
many-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Rochefortia  cuneala. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1328.  Swartz ,  prodr.  54. 

defer.  552. 

Leaves  wedge-Jhaped  obovate  entire . 

2.  Rochefortia  ovata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  If  Hid.  1328.  Swartz,  prodr.  (4.. 
defer.  554. 

Leaves  ovate  emarginate. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  lhrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  a 
branching,  upright,  unarmed  ftem  :  branches  fubdi- 
vided,  flexuofe,  round,  thorny,  almoft  even,  covered 
with  an  afh-coloured  bark.  Thorns  near  the  bafe  of 
the  petioles,,  folitary,  ftretched  out,  three  times  fhorter 
than  the  petioles.  Leaves  in  bundles,  or  threes,  fel¬ 
dom  more,  alternately  cluftered,  on  fhort  petioles, 
fometimes  emarginate,  frnooth  on  both  fides,  brownifh- 
green,  paler  underneath,  flightly  nerved,  fomewhat 
rigid.  Peduncles  commonly  terminating,  axillary 
fubdichotomous,  cluftered,  cymed,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh  or  whitifh  :  fegments 
of  the  calyx  upright,  pubefeent :  tube  of  the  corolla 
five-cornered.  Germ  villofe  :  ftyles  fhorter  than  the 

filaments,  villofe :  ftigmas  villofe,  fubplumofe. _ Native 

of  Jamaica,  on  dry  rocky  mountains. 

h  L’Heritier. 
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2.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  with  round  fmooth  branches. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  entire,  fomewhat  villofe, 
nerved  and  veined,  an  inch  long.  Peduncles  five  times 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  many-flowered ;  with  the 
flowers  in  pairs.  Calyx  divided  to  the  bafe :  feg- 
ments  villofe  at  the  edge,  upright,  incumbent.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  bell-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  calyx  : 
fegments  blunt,  a  little  longer  than  the  tube. .  Anthers 
large,  fubincumbent.  Germ  fmooth. — Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica  h 

foocK-CjREss.  See  Iberis. 

Rocket.  See  Braflica ,  Erydmum  Barbarea ,  Ilf  per  is. 

- ,  Bafe.  See  Rejeda. 

Rock-Rose.  See  Cifius. 

ROELLA.  (So  named  by  Linneus  in  honour  of  William 
Roel^  profejfor  of  anatomy  at  Amfterdam ,  who  fent  many 
feeds  cf  plants  to  Linneus  from  both  Indies ,  Africa  and 
Japan ,  among  others  the  feeds  of  this  plant  from  Africa.) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  219.  Reich,  n.  235.  Schreb.  n.  291. 
Gartn.  t.  31.  fuff.  165. 

ClafT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Campanace^e.  Campanulacea ,  JulT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  five-parted,  per¬ 
manent,  fuperior :  fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  toothed, 
large. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  deciduous  :  tube  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  calyx  :  border  from  upright-fpreading, 
five-parted,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Neff  ary  of  five  converging  feales,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  corolla. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  placed  on  the  neftary. 
Anthers  awl-lhaped,  converging,  the  length  of  the 
filaments,  the  height  of  the  calyx. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  inferior.  Style  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  oblong,  deprefied, 
fpreading. 

Per.  Capfule  cylindrical,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  crowned 
with  the  calyx  which  fpreads  and  is  become  larger, 
two-celled  (according  to  Bergius  fubbilocular — to 
Gasrtner,  unilocular,  opening  at  top  by  a  large  round 
hole.) 

Seeds  very  many,  angular. 

Ob-s.  Allied  to  Campanula. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  funnel-form,  with  the  bottom  clofed  by  ftamini- 
ferous  valves.  Stigma  bifid.  Capf.  two-celled  (one- 
ceiled,  G.)  cylindrical,  inferior. 

species. 

1.  Roella  ciliata.  Ciliate  Roella. 

Lin.fpec.  241.  fyft.  21 1.  Reich.  469.  Willd.  91%. 
hert.  cliff.  492.  t.  35.  Thunb.  prodr.  38.  Berg, 
cap.  41.  Gtertn.  fruff.  1.  155.  Desfcnt.  atlant. 
182.  Lamarck ,  illuftr.  n.  2576.  t.  123.  f.  1. 

Pluk.phyt.  t.  252./.  4.  Curt,  magaz.  378. 
Campanula  africana  frutefeens  aculeofa,  flore  violaceo. 
Comm.  hort.  2.  77.  /.  39. 

C.  afr.  humilis  pilofa,  flore  exalbido  languide  pur- 
pureo.  Seba,thef.  1.  25.  t.  16./.  5. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  ciliate,  flowers  folitary  terminating. 

2.  Roella  f  juarroia.  Trailing  Roella. 

Lin.  fyft.  21 1.  Willd.  918.  fuppl.  143.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  38.  Berg.  cap.  42. 

Leaves  ovate  toothed  ciliate ,  flowers  terminating  aggre¬ 
gate. 

3.  Roella  decurrens.  Decurrent  Roella. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  918.  L’Herit.  fert.  4.  t.  6. 
Ait.  kew.  i,.  206. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ciliate  quite  entire  decurrent ,  flowers 
folitary  terminating. 

4-  Roella  mufeofa.  Moffy  Roella. 

Lin.  fyft.  21 1.  Willd.  918.  fuppl.  143.  Thunb. 
prodr.  38. 

Herbaceous ,  diffufed,  leaves  ovate  toothed  reflex ,  flowers 
terminating  folitary. 

5.  Roella  fpicata.  Spiked  Roella. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  919.'  fyft.  211.  fuppl.  143. 
Thunb.  predr .  78. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ciliate,  flowers  terminating  aggregate. 

1  Swartz^ 

•  % 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant,  fomewhat  like  a 
heath  when  not  in  flower.  The  narrow  ciliate  leaves 
are  cluttered  about  the  flower- bud  like  bra&es.  A 
Tingle  flower  terminates  each  branch,  differing  from 
that  of  the  Campanula,  to  which  it  is  very  nearly  re¬ 
lated,  in  being  funnel-fhaped,  that  is  having  a  tube, 
and  a  border  fpreading  out ■,  whereas  in  Campanula, 
the  corolla  is  btll-fhaped,  or  fpreads  gradually  from  the 
bottom. — When  a  flower  is  recently  expanded,  five 
fhades  of  colour  appear,  which  being  difpofed  in  cir¬ 
cles,  produce,  a  ftriking  effedl :  the  bottom  of  the  flower 
is  white,  of  a  yellowifh  caff,  next  fucceeds  a  circle  of 
deep  blue  inclining  to  black,  with  a  furface  highly 
glazed,  the  next  circle  is  greyifh-blue  refembling 
fatin,  the  next  nearly  white,  and  the  outermoft  pale 
purple.  The  anthers  at  firft  are  clofely  applied  to  the 
furface  of  the  corolla,  and  referable  fo  many  fmall 
ridges ;  the  ftigma,  as  in  many  other  flowers,  does  not 
afflime  its  true  appearance  till  the  corolla  is  on  the 
decay  ;  then  it  becomes  bifid  k.  Capfule  ovate-cylin¬ 
drical,  crowned  with  the  pinnate-toothed  rigid  leaflets 
of  the  calyx  ;  and  within  thefe,  by  five  fcalelets  of  the 
ftamens,  united  at  the  bafe  into  a  hemifpherical  cup. 
Seeds  fubovate,  angular,  rugged  with  raifed  dots,  or 
fhagreened  as  it  were,  ferruginous,  fattened  to  the 
branchlets  of  very  flender  threads  hanging  down  from 
the  top  of  the  capfule  h  Grertner  could  not  diftinguifh 
any  veftige  of  a  partition  in  ripe  capfules. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Barbary.— 
It  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon  in  1774”: 
but  it  was  long  before  known  to  Dutch  botanifts.  It 
flowers  in  june,  and  continues  feveral  weeks". 

2.  Native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg. — Maffon  alfo  introduced  it  from 
thence  in  1787.  It  flowers  in  june  °. 

3.  This  differs  from  the  two.  preceding  in  being 
annual.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  like  the  others, 
and  was  introduced  by  Maffon  in  1787.  It  flowers  in 
feptemberp. 

4.  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  annual,  herbaecous 
and  diffufed,  refembling  a  mofs  when  not  in  flower.— 
Thunberg  found  it  at  the  Cape. 

5.  This  is  fhrubby  and  upright.  The  flowers  are 
not  folitary,  but  aggregate  ;  forming  a  fort  of  fpike.— 
Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg"1. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  firft,  and  other  fhrubby  fpecies  may  be  in- 
creafed  by  cuttings,  but  not  very  readily.  They  are 
not  fo  ealy  of  culture  as  many  others.  They  mutt  be 
kept  in  a  dry  ftove,  good  green-houfe  cr  glafs  cafe. 

Roella  reticulata  is  Gorteria  ciliaris. 

ROHRIA.  (So  named  by  Schreber ,  in  honour  of  Julius 
von  Rohr,  who  travelled  into  America ,  and  font  many 
plants  to  Europe  from  Surinam,  Carthagena ,  St.  Martha , 
Cayenne,  Jamaica ,  Martinico  and  other  iflands  cf  the 
Weft  Indies ,  which  are  edited  by  Vahl.) 

Lin.  gen„  Schreb.  n.  63.  Tapura.  Aubl.  t.  48. 

7uf-  H9-  .  ,  .  ^ 

Claff.  3.  1.  Triandna  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-parted:  feg¬ 
ments  ovate,  concave,  blunt,  ciliate,  coriaceous ;  the 
two  inner  ones  a  little  longer. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  upright,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the 
two  upper  ones  a  little  larger,  the  tjtree  lower  ftnaller : 
claws  narrow,  wider  at  the  bafe,  woolly  within,  under 
the  laminae  a  little  bent  outwards :  lamina  ovate,  eredt, 
in  the  larger  petals  bent  inwards  and  cowled,  in  the 
ftnaller  fpread  out  and  bluntifh. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  one  between  the  two  larger  pe¬ 
tals,  and  two  by  the  fide  of  them,  united  at  bottom 
with  their  claws,  filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla, 
woolly  within.  Anthers  roundifh,  erect,  with  the  face 
turned  inwards. 

Pist.  Germ  turbinate,  tomentofe.  Style  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens,  villofe.  Stigmas  three,  revolute. 

Per.  Capfule  ? 

Seeds. 

Curtis.  1  Gsertner.  1,1  Hort.  kew.  n  Curtis. 

0  Hort.  kew.  P  Idem.  **  Linn,  fuppl. 

ESSENTIAL 
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ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  bell-fhaped,  five-parted.  Cor,  five-pe tailed,  une¬ 
qual.  Stigmas  three,  revolute.  Capfule  ? 


SPECIES. 

I.  Rohria  petiolifiora. 

Lin.  J pec.  ed.  Willd.  1 8  6; 

Tapura  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  126.  i.  48. 

description,  &c. 

This  is  a  branching  fhrub.  The  leaves  are  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  oblong,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  netted- 
veined.  The  petioles  are  floriferous.  Flowers  fmall, 
yellow,  at  the  top  of  the  petiole  and  bafe  of  the 
leaf,  heaped  into  fmall  very  lhort  four-flowered  or 
five- flowered  racemes. 

Native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana r. 

Rojoc.  See  Morinda. 

ROLANDRA.  (So  named  by  Rottboell ,  in  honour  of 
Daniel  Rolander ,  a  pupil  of  Linneus’s ,  who  travelled 
to  Surinam .) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1355.  Rottboell.  coll,  bafrl.  2. 
256.  Swartz  prodr.  i  1 6. 

Claflf.  19.  5.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Segregata. 

Nat.  order  of  Comp  oft  ^  Capitate.  CinarocephaU ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  common  none.  Florets  in  bundles,  in  a  roundifh 
head:  bundles  diftindt,  pedicelled,  with  many  fcales  in- 
terpofed,  fhorter  than  the  florets,  ovate  and  lanceolate 
awned. 

Perianth  partial  chaffy,  two-valved  :  valves  unequal, 
comprefled,  keeled  j  the  upper  one  larger,  in- 
clofing  the  other,  awned ;  lower  acuminate. 

Cor.  Proper  hermaphrodite,  very  fmall,  funnel-fhaped  : 
tube  filiform,  long ;  border  five-cleft •,  fegments  very 
fhort,  eredt,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  fhorter  than  the  tube.  ‘Anther 
tubular,  within  the  aperture. 

Pist.  Germ  comprefled-three-cornered,  acute  at  the  bafe, 
retufe  at  the  top.  Style  the  length  of  the  tube,  bifid  at 
the  top.  Stigmas  thickened,  eredt. 

Per.  none.  Partial  calyx  includes. 

Seed  three-cornered,  crowned  with  a  toothed  rim.  Down 
none. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Florets  bundled  into  a  head  with  fcales  interpofed. 
Calyx  partial  two-valved,  one -flowered.  Corollets 
hermaphrodite.  Down  none. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Rolandra  argentea. 

Rottb.  coll,  haffn.  med.  2.  256.  Swartz  prodr .  116. 
Echinops  fruticofus.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  \. 

E.  frutefcens  ad  nodos  floridus.  Plum.  ic.  114.  t.  123. 
Amaranthoides  fruticofum,  &c.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  43.  t.  7. 

/•  3- 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Stem  ftraight,  woody,  covered  with  a  fmooth  red- 
difh-brown  bark  j  having  at  every  inch  or  two  one, 
two  or  three  leaves,  greater  and  fmaller,  the  largeft 
about  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  fmooth,  dark  green  on  the  up¬ 
per  fide,  and  very  white  underneath,  on  a  very  fhort 
foot-ftalk.  At  each  axil  a  feflile  conglomerate  head 
of  flowers  \ 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

Romulea.  See  Ixia  Bulbocodium. 

Ronabea.  See  Pfychotria.'] 

RONDELETIA.  (So  named  by  Plumier ,  in  memory  of 
Guilleaume  Rondelet ,  a  famous  phyfician  and  natural  hif- 
torian  of  Montpelier.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  224.  Reich,  n.  240.  Schreb.  n.  2  96. 

Plum.  12.  fuff.  201. 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rubiacew,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fuperior,  five -parted,  acute, 
permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped  :  tube  cylindrical,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  bellying  a  little  at  top  :  border  five- 
parted,  from  reflex  flat  j  fegments  roundiftn 

'  'VVilldenow-.  *  Sloane; 
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Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  almoft  the  length  of 
the  corolla.  Anthers  Ample: 

Pist,  Germ  roundifh,  inferior.  Style  filiform,  the  length 
of  the  corolla.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  crowned,  two-celled. 

Seeds  feveral,  or  fometimes  folitary. 

Obs.  Several  of  the  fpecies  have  four  parts  in  the 
fructification. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  funnel-fhaped.  Capf.  two-celled,  inferior,  many- 
feeded,  (or  with  one  or  two  feeds  only)  roundifh, 
trowned. 

SPECIES. 

y  f 

,  .  *  With  many  feeds . 

1.  Rondeletia  americana. 

Lin.fpec.  243.  Reich.  1.  473.  Willd.  930. 

R.  arborefcens  tini  facie.  Plum.  gen.  15.  ic.  142./..!. 
Leaves  feffile,  panicle  dichotomous . 

[2.  Rondeletia  odorata. 

Lin.  fpec.  1671.  Willd.  930.  jacqu.  amir:  59'. 
t.  42.  pill.  34.  t.  61.  Swartz ,  obf  67. 

R.  obovata.  Lin.fyft:ri\i.  Reich.  1.  474. 

Leaves  petioled  fubovate  blunt. 

3;  Rondeletia  trifoliata, 

Lin.  Jpec.  167 1.  fyft.  212.  Reich.  1.  474.  Willd, 
93°.  Jacqu.  amer.  66'.  t.  43.  piCl.  34.  t.  6 2. 

R.  arborefcens  tini  facie.  Ehret,  piCl.  t.  15. 

Leaves  tern  tomentofe  underneath ,  panicles  axillary. 

4.  Rondeletia  virgata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  931.  Swartz,  prodr.  41.  defer . 
354- 

Leaves .  roundifh,  branches  filiform  fpreading ,  peduncles 
trifid ,  flowers  tern  cluftered  four  ft  amen  ed . 

5.  Rondeletia  pilofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd:  931.  Swartz,  prOdr.  4i.  defer. 

356.  ,  ; 

R.  triflora.  Vahl,  fyrnb:  3.  34.  t.  54. 

Leaves  ovate  hairy  on  both  fides,  peduncles  axillary 
farter  than  the  leaves  trifid,  flowers  four -ft  amenbd. 

*  With fubfolit  ary  feeds. 

6.  Rondeletia  thyrfoidea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  931.  Swartz,  prodr.  41.  defer . 
358-  ,  ,  , 

Leaves  oblong  acute  inenribranacedus  pubefeeht  underneath , 
thyrfes  axillary: 

7.  Rondeletia  racemofa*, 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  931.  Swartz,  defer.  360. 
Petefia  fruticofa,  &c.  Brown,  jam.  143.  1.  t.  i.f.  3. 
Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  acuminate  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
fiipules  elliptic  with  d  fort  point,  racemes  axillary  tfi- 
chotomous  patulous,. 

8.  Rondeletia  laurifolia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  93/.  Swartz,  deftr.  363. 

Petefia  fruticofa,  &c.  Brown,  jam.  143,  2.  t.  2.  f.  2, 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  acute  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fti-, 
pules  deltoid ,  racemes  compound  axillary  ere  A,  tube  of 
the  flowers  very  fort. 

9.  Rondeletia  tomentofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  932.  Swartz,  prodr.  41.  defer . 
365-  . 

Petefia  flipularis.  Lin.  &  Dili,  noflr. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate  tomentofe,  peduncles  three-parted 
axillary  fort. 

16.  Rondeletia  umbellulata. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  932.  SWarti, prodr.  41.  defer . 

367*  . 

Petefia  fruticofa,  &c.  Brown,  jam.  144.  n.  3  ? 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  acute  fuahirfute ,  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary  trichotomous  at  top ,  flowers  fubumbelled. 

11.  Rondeletia  incana. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  933.  Swartz,  prodr.  41.  defer. 

3  6  9- 

leaves  ovate-lanceolate  underneath  hoary  rugged,  pedun¬ 
cles  axillary  fimple  three-flowered. 

12.  Rondeletia  hirfuta. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Will’d.  933.  Swartz,  prodr.  41.  defer . 

37 1  * 

Lehves  oblong  acute  hirfute,  peduncles  axillary  trichoto¬ 
mous  loafe,  flowers  hirfute . 
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13.  Rondeletia  hirta. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.Willd .  933.  Swartz,  prodr.  41.  dejcr. 

373.  Ait.kew.  1.127. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  rough-haired  rigid  nerved  un¬ 
derneath ,  peduncles  axillary  trichotomous  ere  St. 

14.  Rondeletia  buxifolia. 

Vahl,  eel.  1.  1 1. 

Leaves  obovate  Jmooth ,  flowers  four-ftamened  axillary 
Jolitary .] 

DESCRIPTIONS, 

1.  This  riles  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  branching  out  on  every  fide  ;  the  branches  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  gretyiifh  bark.  Leaves  oblong, 
ending  in  acute  points,  entire,  the  upper  furface  lucid 
green,  the  under  pale  ;  they  are  a  little  crumpled,  and 
Sand  alternate.  The  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  are  white,  and  have  little 
feent.  They  appear  in  autumn,  but  are  not  followed 
by  feeds  in  England. 

[The  leaves  of  this  fmall  tree  are  oppofite,  lanceo¬ 
late.  Common  peduncles  folitary,  very  long,  naked, 
forming  at  the  top  a  dichotomous  corymb,  in  each  di- 
vifion  of  which  is  a  feflile  flower,  with  a  two-leaved 
involucre '.] 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  firft  fent  to  Mr.  Philip 
Miller  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  who  collected  them  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica  ;  he  alfo  ob- 
ferved  the  trees  growing  plentifully  in  the  Spanift 
Weft  Indies ;  Mr.  Philip  Miller  alfo  afterwards  re¬ 
ceived  the  feeds  from  Barbadoes,  which  fucceeded  in 
the  Chelfea  garden.  [It  appears  from  the  5th  edition 
of  his  Dictionary,  that  he  cultivated  it  in  1748  u. 

2.  This  is  an  inelegant,  irregular,  upright  Ihrub, 
five  or  fix  feet  high.  Branches  round,  the  younger 
ones  villofe.  Leaves  oppofite,  fubcordate  at  the  bafe, 
entire,  fomewhat  rugged  on  the  upper  furface,  veined 
and  rigid,  on  very  fhort  petioles.'  Stipules  within  the 
petioles,  wide,  acute.  Common  peduncles  ereCt,  ter¬ 
minating,  in  threes,  three-flowered,  the  middle  divi- 
fion  fometimes  fubdivided  into  three  others  that  are 
fimilar :  the  pedicels  collecting  the  flowers  into  a  hand- 
fome  umbel,  or  umbelled-cyme.  Flowers  handfome, 
fcarlet  with  the  projecting  rim  of  the  tube  orange- 
coloured,  Fuelling  very  fweet  like  violets.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  very  often  fix-parted,  with  a  fix-leaved  calyx, 
though  it  has  always  five  ftamens.  The  capfules  have 
many  angular  feeds  x. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  but  not  very  common. 
Jacquin  obferved  it,  at  the  Havannah,  in  rocky  cop¬ 
pices  near  the  coaft,  growing  frequently  on  the  very 
naked  rocks;  flowering  injanuary,  and  at  the  fame 
time  loaded  with  ripe  fruit. 

By  miftake,  the  trivial  name  was  printed  obovata  in 
all  the  editions  of  the  Syftema  vegetabilium. 

3.  This  is  an  upright  tree,  twelve  Teet  in  height. 
The  younger  branches  are  obtufely  triangular  and  hir¬ 
sute.  Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth 
on  the  upper,  (lightly  tomentofe  on  the  lower  furface, 
three  inches  long,  on  hirfute  petioles.  Stipules  roundifh- 
acuminate,  in  threes,  alternating  with  the  leaves.  Ra¬ 
cemes  hirfute,  unequal,  branched,  axillary,  an  inch 
and  half  in  length.  Flowers  fmall,  reddifh,  feflile  and 
peduncled,  void  of  feent.  Fruit  two-valved,  with  the 
partition  oppofite  to  the  valves  y. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  peduncles  are  fhorter  than 
the  leaves,  not  longer  as  in  Plumier’s  plant. 

Native  of  America.  Jacquin  obferved  it  in  Jamaica, 
flowering  in  february. 

4.  This  is  a  Ihrub,  a  fathom  in  height,  with  very 
long,  alternately  fpreading,  unarmed  branches,  with  a 
rugged  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  half  an  inch  long, 
cordate,  in  others  roundifh  or  ovate,  entire,  fubreflex, 
veined,  paler  underneath,  quite  fmooth,  on  very  ftiort 
petioles.  Stipules  between  the  petioles,  fmall,  acute. 
Peduncles  axillary  and  terminating,  oppofite,  elon¬ 
gated,  upright,  having  a  pair  or  two  of  leaves,  three- 
parted,  or  terminating  only  three-flowered  and  leaflefs. 
Flowers  terminating,  fubfeflile,  or  fometimes  on  very 
ftort  pedicels,  upright,  dufky-purple,  fiiky-pubefcent 

1  Linn.  u  Hort.  kew.  _  x  Jacquin  and  Swartz. 
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on  the  outfide.  Braftes  very  fmall,  linear,  two  or 
four,  under  the  flowers.  Calyx  four-leaved  :  leaflets 
linear,  upright.  Corolla  falver-ftaped :  tube  filiform, 
widening  a  little  at  top  ;  border  four-parted  ;  fegments 
convex,  with  a  yellow  notched  ring  placed  on  the 
aperture.  Filaments  four,  very  ftort,  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube  :  anthers  linear,  ftriated,  yellow.  Style 
longer  than  the  ftamens,  awl-lhaped.  Stigma  below 
the  ring  of  the  aperture  bifid;  fegments  obtufe.  Cap- 
fule  fubdidymous,  hoary-pubefeent,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  two-celled,  two-valved,  with  the  partition  con¬ 
trary.  Seeds  very  many,  acuminate,  comprelled,  fmall, 
brown,  inferted  or  fattened  to  their  proper  ovate  recep¬ 
tacle  in  each  cell. 

Native  of  Hilpaniola,  in  maritime  coppices  towards 
the  north,  near  Cul  de  fac,  flowering  and  fruiting  in 
december. 

5.  This  is  a  Ihrub  with  round  or  four-cornered 
branches,  leafy  towards  the  top,  and  hairy,  below 
even,  afli- coloured,  often  warted  with  the  old  deci¬ 
duous  petioles.  Leaves  oppofite,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  the  upper  or  terminating  ones  cluftered,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  entire,  nerved,  hairy,  underneath  rough¬ 
haired  or  tomentofe-hoary.  Petioles  ftiort,  villofe. 
Stipules  between  the  petioles,  fubconnate,  acuminate, 
hairy.  Peduncles  oppofite,  filiform,  hairy,  at  the  top 
trifid  or  three-flowered ;  the  flowers  pedicelled ;  the. 
lateral  pedicels  half  an  inch  long,  the  middle  one 
fhorter.  Bradtes  two  awl-fhaped  at  the  bafe  of  the 
lateral  pedicels  ;  and  two  others  at  the  bafe  of  the 
germ,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  calyx.  Calyx  four- 
parted  :  fegments  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  villofe.  Co¬ 
rolla  falver-ftaped  :  tube  fubcylindrical,  the  length  of 
the  calycine  fegments,  wider  at  top,  on  the  outfide 
villofe  or  fomewhat  filky :  border  near  the  aperture 
crowned  with  a  margined  ring,  four-parted,  with  the 
fegments  roundifh,  fpreading,  convex  above,  fhorter 
than  the  tube.  Filaments  four,  very  ftort,  inferted 
in  the  tube  above  the  middle :  anthers  oblong,  linear, 
included.  Germ  villofe  :  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube  : 
fegments  of  the  ftigma  linear,  blunt.  Capfule  fmall, 
fubglobular,  twin,  villofe,  two-valved  with  the  parti¬ 
tion  contrary.  Seeds  numerous,  brown. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  iflands  of  Santa 
Cruz  and  Montferrat2. 

Vahl  thus  deferibes  his  R.  triflora :  Branches  round, 
fmooth  below,  hairy  at  top.  Leaves  at  the  top  of  the 
branches,  on  ftort  villofe  petioles,  oppofite,  the  up- 
permoft  in  clufters,  two  or  three  inches  long,  broad- 
lanceolate,  a  little  narrowed  towards  the  bafe,  acumi¬ 
nate,  quite  entire,  above  marked  with  lines  along  the 
nerves,  and  having  hairs  thinly  fcattered  about,  un¬ 
derneath  a  little  hoary  wirh  frequent  longer  hairs,  foft 
efpecially  the  younger  ones,  nerved.  On  each  fide  an 
oblong,  acuminate  ftipule,  fomewhat  villofe.  Pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  oppofite,  two  inches  long,  filiform,  three- 
flowered  ;  the  fruiting  ones  an  inch  and  half  long  and 
more.  Flowers  pedicelled :  the  middle  pedicel  fhorter, 
without  any  bradte  ;  the  lateral  ones  longer,  with  a  fu- 
bulate  bradte  on  each  fide ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels 
and  above  are  two  others  fimilar  on  each  lateral  pe¬ 
dicel.  Calyx  four-parted  ;  the  fegments  awl-fhaped, 
villofe.  Corolla  one-petalled,  cinereous-villofe  on  the 
outfide  :  tube  filiform,  widening  a  little  at  top,  with 
the  fegments  of  the  border  oblong,  blunt.  Filaments 
four,  very  ftort,  inferted  into  the  tube  above.  An¬ 
thers  linear,  within  the  tube.  Germ  globular,  villofe  - 
cinereous.  Style  linear,  thickened  towards  the  top, 
villofe  at  the  bafe.  Stigma  blunt.  Capfule  the  fize 
of  black  Pepper,  globular,  villofe,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  two-celled,  containing  many  feeds. 

6.  This  is  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub  fix  feet  high, 
branched,  upright,  even,  with  an  aft-coloured  bark. 
Branches  fimple,  almoft  upright,  long,  fpreading, 
round  or  bluntly  four-cornered,  fmooth.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite  decuflated,  three  inches  long,  entire,  nerved 
and  veined,  on  petioles  an  inch  long,,  ftriated,  fpread¬ 
ing.  Stipules  between  and  above  the  petioles,  prefled 
to  the  branchlet,  wide,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  rigid. 
Thvrfes  folitary  oppofite,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  ob- 
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long,  fprfcading ;  on  a  common  petiole,  an  inch  in 
length,  angular,  ftriated,  fmooth  ;  branchlets  oppofite, 
decuflated,  fubdivided  ;  the  outmoft  commonly  three- 
flowered.  Flowers  fmall,  dull,  whitilh-yellow  or  fer¬ 
ruginous.  Bractes  fmall,  awl-fhaped,  or  little  leaflets 
under  the  ramifications  of  the  thyrfe.  Calyx  very 
minute,  five-toothed.  Tube  of  the  corolla  elongated, 
cylindrical,  fwelling  below  the  border,  filky-pubefcent 
on  the  outfide  :  border  five-parted  ;  fegments  roundifh, 
convex,  diftant,  patulous,  with  a  fmall  ring  contradl- 
ing  and  crowning  the  aperture.  Filaments  five,  in- 
ferted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  :  anthers  very 
fmall,  ovate,  pale,  placed  in  the  very  aperture.  Germ 
roundifh  :  ftyle  awl-fhaped,  bifid  at  the  top  i  ftigmas 
Ample.  Capfule  roundifh,  with  a  groove  along  the 
middle,  the  fize  of  a  Coriander  feed,  crowned  with 
the  very  fmall  calyx,  two- celled ;  having  two  angular- 
rounded,  ftriated  feeds  in  each  cell. 

Native  of  the  dried:  hills  of  Jamaica,  in  the  weftern 
part  of  the  ifland ;  flowering  in  may :  the  flowers 
fmell  very  fweet  during  the  night. 

7.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  round  fpreading  branches, 
covered  with  an  irregular  hoary  bark  :  branchlets  four- 
cornered,  comprefled  a  little  at  the  tip,  fmooth.  Leaves 
decuflated,  quite  entire,  fcarcely  nerved,  veined,  fome- 
what  membranaceous.  Petioles  longifh,  four-cornered, 
fmooth.  Stipules  interpetiolary,  oppofite,  patulous, 
convex,  wide,  very  minutely  villofe  at  the  edge.  Ra¬ 
cemes  folitary,  oppofite,  from  upright  fpreading,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves  :  common  peduncle  the  length  of  the 
petioles,  comprefled  ;  branches  decuflated,  almoft  ho¬ 
rizontal,  with  feflile  awl-fhaped  fpreading  bradtes  every 
where  at  the  fubdivifions  of  the  raceme  ;  flowers  pe- 
dicelled,  diftindl  not  cluftered.  Calyx  fmall,  with  five 
very  fhort  upright  teeth.  Corolla  fmall,  filky-hoary 
on  the  outfide,  pale  within  :  tube  fhort,  oblong,  equal ■, 
border  five-parted,  fegments  ovate,  fpreading,  pubef¬ 
cent ;  aperture  naked,  five-cornered.  Filaments  from 
the  middle  of  the  tube  :  anthers  oblong,  yellowifh  in 
the  aperture  of  the  tube.  Germ  ovate,  fmooth :  ftyle 
Ample,  upright,  the  length  of  the  tube:  ftigma 
thickifh,  with  the  apex  more  acute  and  undivided, 
Capfule  ovate,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  fmooth,  two- 
celled  ?  opening  by  two  valves,  two-feeded.  Seeds 
convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  joined  at  the 
middle,  diftindl  from  the  partition  at  the  fides.  Be- 
fides  the  ripening  feeds  there  are  other  very  minute 
embryos  within  the  valves.— Native  of  Jamaica,  on 
the  mountains. 

.  ^  is  allied  both  to  R.  thyrjoidea  and  laurifolia ,  but 
differs  in  the  leaves,  fpreading  racemes,  and  flowers. 

Browne’s^  figure  agrees  very  well  with  this  plant. 
In  his  fpecific  character  he  makes  the  leaves  verticil- 
late-ternate,  whereas  in  the  figure  they  are  oppofite. 
He  alfo  fpeaks  of  the  flowers  as  four-ftamened,  which 
they  very  feldom  are. 

&,  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  round,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
ftriated  branches,  jointed  as  it  were  with  the  deciduous 
petioles,  comprefled  a  little  at  the  top.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  three  or  four  inches  long,  decuflated,  acuminate 
at  both  ends,  entire,  nerved  and  veined,  paler  under¬ 
neath  ;  on  petioles  an  inch  long,  roundifh,  flat  above, 
fmooth.  Stipules  between  the  petioles,  wide  connate 
acuminate  fpreading  rigid  fmooth,  except  at  the  edge 
where  they  are  villofe.  Racemes  often  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  oppofite  :  branches  decuflated,  comprefled 
a  little  :  pedicels  fcattered,  the  laft  commonly  three- 
flowered.  Braftes  minute,  awl-fhaped,  at  the  divifions 
of  the  raceme.  Flowers  fmall,  dufky-yellow.  Calyx 
five-toothed,  very  fmall,  pubefcent :  teeth  acute,  ereft 
very  fmall.  Tube  of  the  corolla  very  fhort,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  wider  under  the 
the  border  ;  which  is  five-parted,  with  the  fegments 
the  length  of  the  tube,  oblong,  reflex,  tomentofe 
above:  throat  open,  with  the  margin  five-cornered, 
fmooth,  fhming.  Filaments  from  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  fhorter  than  the  tube  :  anthers  in  the  throat 
oblong  yellow.  Style  thickifh,  the  length  of  the 
tube  r  ftigma  above  the  border  thickened,  bifid. 
Capfule  globular,  fcarcely  larger  than  a  feed  of  hemp, 
fmooth,  crowned  with  a  very  minute  calyx,  two-celled. 
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iwo-vaiveci;  partition  contrary.  Seeds 
membranaceous,  but  two  only  ripening 
hemispherical.— Native  of  Jamaica" 

It  is  very  like  R  tnyrfoidea,  but  has  the  leaves  a 
little  narrower  and  fmooth  on  both  fides ,  the  racemes 
are  eredtj  the  tube  is  very  fhort,  not  four  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx  ;  and  two  feeds  only  ripen  in  the 
capfule.  It  feems  to  be  Browne’s  plant,  though  Lin- 
ne us  refers  that  to  his  Petefta  ftipularis ;  which  it  can 
naredy  be  ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe,  the  leaves  ought  to 
be  tomentofe  underneath,  and  the  flowers  thyrfoid. 

9.  1  his  fhrub  is  three  feet  high,  upright,  branched 
above,  even  :  branches  and  branchlets  oppofite,  round, 
upright,  fomewhat  villofe  at  the  top.  Leaves  on  fhort 
pubefcent  petioles,  oppofite,  entire,  nerved  and  veined, 
rough-haired,  dufky  green,  villofe-tomentofe  under¬ 
neath,  becoming  hoary.  Stipules  between  the  petioles, 
ovate  with  a  fhort  point,  pubefcent.  Peduncles  fmall, 
feveral  times  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  three-parted  with 
three-flowered  branchlets :  flowers  fmall,  whitifh  or 
dufky  yellow,  villofe  on  the  outfide.  Calyx  five¬ 
toothed,  fmall.  Tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx,  narrow :  border  five-parted,  with  ovate  concave 
fegments  :  aperture  crowned  with  a  fmall  ring.  An¬ 
thers  within  the  aperture.  Style  bifid  at  the' top. 
Capfule  roundifh,  two-celled,  fmall,  the  fize  of  a  Co¬ 
riander  feed.  Seeds  folitary,  hemifpherical. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  rocky  hills ;  as  in  Sixteen- 
mile  walk  near  Spanifh  Town. 

It  differs  from  R.  thyrfoidea  in  being  fraaller,  in 
having  the  leaves  pubefcent  on  both  fides  and  tomen¬ 
tofe  underneath,  and  the  racemes  flowers  and  fruit- 
very  fmall. 


Petefia  ftipularis,^/?.  veg.  belongs  either  to  this  or 
iv.  thyrjoidea :  that  Ipecies  therefore  in  our  Dictionary 
is  to  be  blotted  out. 

P.  tomentofa veg.  is  certainly  a  different  plant ; 
for  Jacquin  has  deferibed  it  as  having  flowers  in  co¬ 
rymbs. 


10.  This  fhrub  is  two  feet  high  and  more,  branched 
and  upright :  branches  almoft  upright,  fubdivided, 
comprefled  a  little,  even :  branchlets  hirfute  at  the 
top.  Leaves  on  hirfute  petioles  of  a  middling  length. 
Stipules  between  the  petioles,  oppofite,  connate,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  broadifh  at  the  bale,  with  a  longer  and 
fomewhat  briftly  point,  hirfute,  fhrivelling.  &Pedun- 
des  oppofite,  folitary  in  the  axils  of  the  terminating 
leaves,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  comprefled,  hirfute, 
at  top  three-parted,  three-flowered.  Pedicels  forming 
an  umbellet ;  with  four  fmall  linear  acute  leaflets,  in- 
ftead  of  an  involucret,  at  the  bafe.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  linear,  hirfute,  permanent.  Corolla  larger  than 
the  others,  dufky-yellow,  pubefcent  on  the  outfide  : 
tube  elongated,  widening  towards  the  border,  which 
nas  five  roundifh  convex  fegments :  aperture  crowned 
with  a  ring.  Filaments  as  in  thyrjoidea.  Style  bifid 
at  the  top.  Capfule  roundifh,  crowned  with  the  feg- 
ments.  of  the  calyx,  two-celled,  two-valved :  valves 
bipartile :  partition  contrary.  Seeds  very  many,  but 
two  ripening  in  each  cell ;  thefe  are  angular-convex ; 
the  reft  are  fmall,  flat  and  membranaceous. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  rocks  near  ftreams ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  april. 


It  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  fhagginefs,  the  fize  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  inflorefcence. 

Browne’s  Petefia,  n.  3.  feems  to  appertain  to  this 
Ipecies,  rather  than  to  the  preceding; 

1 1.  Shrub  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  upright, 
branched,  rugged.  Branches  round,  rigid,  rugged. 
Leaves  moftly  terminating,  on  round  tomentofe-hoary 
petioles,  oppofite,  entire,  nerved,  netted-veined, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  fhining,  underneath  hirfute,  rug- 
ged,  rigid,  fomewhat  leathery.  Stipules  within  the 
bale  of  the  petioles,  very  fhort,  truncate,  whitifh- 
ciliate  at  the  edge.  Flowers  fubumbelled,  on  very 
fhort  pedicels,  with  a  two-leaved  involucret :  leaflets 
ovate-acute,  concave,  pubefeent-hoary.  Calyx  five- 
parted  : .  fegments  ovate,  acute,  thick,  rigid,  filky- 
hoary  within  and  withoui :  five  other  little  fegments  ar 
the  bafe  of  the  germ  ;  and  two  ovate-acute  leaflets  at 
the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  biggifh  :  tube  the 
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length  of  the  calyx  and  hoary :  border  five-parted : 
fegments  ovate,  convex,  rigid,  hoary  :  aperture  mar¬ 
gined.  Filaments  from  the  middle  of  the  tube. 
Anthers  below  the  border.  Germ  oblong,  truncate  at 
the  top,  hirfute  :  ftyle  bifid  at  the  top  :  ftigmas  thicker. 
Capfule  oblong,  clothed  and  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
two-celled,  truncate  at  the  top,  perforated  in  the  centre, 
two-valved,  with  the  valves  bipartile  :  partition  con¬ 
trary.  Seeds  very  many,  frhall,  oblong,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  two  only  ripening.  This  fpecies  is  very  diftindt 
in  its  habit,  flowers  and  hoarinefs. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  rocky  calcareous  moun¬ 
tains,  but  rare. 

12.  This  fhrub  is  a  fathom  high,  branched  •  and 
even.  Branches  fubdivided,  round-flatted,  lqofifh, 
rugged;  twigs  hirfute.  Leaves  on  fhort,  hirlute, 
rufefeent  petioles,  decuflated,  in  the  middle  widifh, 
acute,  entire,  nerved  and  veined,  pale  underneath. 
Stipules  oppofite,  wide,  ovate-lanceolate,  long,  hirfute. 
Peduncles  oppofite,  folitary,  nearly  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  filiform,  three-parted  at  top,  trifid,  hirfute. 
Flowers  pedicelled,  yellowifh,  hirlute  on  the  outfide. 
Leaflets  minute,  oppofite,  linear,  acute,  hirfute,  at  the 
fubdivifions  of  the  peduncles.  Calyx  five-cleft :  feg¬ 
ments  lanceolate;  acute,  upright,  hirfute.  _  Corolla 
falver-fhaped :  tube  the  length  of  the  calycine  feg¬ 
ments,  round,  narrower  towards  the  border,  hirfute  on 
the  outfide;  border  five-cleft,  fpreading ;  fegments 
oblong,  blunt,  fhort,  incumbent :  aperture  contracted, 
fcarcely  margined.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  middle 
of  the  tube  Panthers  oblong,  within  the  tube.  Germ 
ovate,  hirfute  :  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube,  bifid  at  the 
top.  Stigmas  eredt,  acute. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  mountains  in  the  fouthern 
part;  flowering  in  January  a. 

13.  This  is  very  nearly  related  to  R.  odorata ;  but 
it  differs  from  it  in  its  axillary  inflorefcence,  and  larger 
fharper  leaves,  not  rugged  above,  fcarcely  cordate  at 
the  bafe,  and  longer  petioles.  The  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  in  this  is  only  double  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Style  protended  beyond  the  aperture.  Stigmas  eredt, 
converging.  Corolla  yellowifh  or  rufefeent  \ 

It  agrees  in  many  refpedts  with  R.  pilofa  or  trijlora 
of  Yahl ;  which  however  is  diftinguifhed  from  this,  by 
having  the  leaves  generally  narrower,  tomentofe-hoary, 
often  cluftered  towards  the  ends  of  the  branchlets ;  the 
peduncles  only  three-flowered,  the  flowers  four-fta- 
rnened,  and  many  of  the  feeds  ripening. 

R.  hiria  differs  from  birfuta  in  the  leaves  being 
rigid  and  nerved  ;  the  branches  and  peduncles  ftiff  and 
upright,  not  loofe  :■ — from  R.  umbellulata ,  in  the  leaves 
not  being  lanceolate-ovate,  acute ;  the  flowers  in  um¬ 
bels  not  cluftered c. 

Native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced  about  1776,  by 
John  Blackburne,  Efq.  It  flowers  from  june  to 
auguftd. 

14.  Branches  fmooth,  jointed:  joints  two  inches 
Jong,  gradually  lefs  upwards,  the  lower  roundifh,  the 
upper  flatted  a  little  and  fometimes  four-cornered, 
the  upper  compreffed-ancipital,  widening  at  the  top : 
branchlets  oppofite,  fpreading,  fliort.  Leaves  oppo- 
lite,  an  inch  long,  nerved  and  fomewhat  veined,  quite 
entire,  a  little  bent  back  at  the  edge,  paler  underneath, 
fharp  at  the  bafe,  ending  in  an  obfeure  point,  on  very 
fhort  petioles.  Peduncles  oppofite,  a  little  longer  than 
the  petiole,  one-flowered,  fometimes  but  very  fcldom 
in  the  laft  axils  three-flowered  with  a  final!  leaf  on 
each  fide,  and  in  the  middle  on  both  fides  a  minute 
hoary  braefte.  Calycine  fegments  four,  linear,  bluntifh, 
permanent;  in  the  fruit  reflex.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
hoary,  filiform  :  aperture  crowned  with  a  fhort  ring : 
border  four-cleft,  with  oblong  fhort  blunt  fegments. 
Filaments  fcarcely  any :  anthers  four  linear  eredt 
ftretched  at  the  tip  a  little  beyond  the  tube.  Germ 
fmall  oblong :  ftyle  the  length  of  the  tube :  ftigma 
fubbifid,  with  one  fegment  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
other.  Capfule  the  fize  of  black  pepper,  globular, 
hoary,  with  a  groove  on  each  fide,  crowned  with  the 
reflex  calyx,  two-valved,  two-celled,  two-feeded. 

Native  of  Montferrat.  Ryan.0] 

i. 

*  Swartz.  k  Hoit.  kew.  c  Swartz.  ■*  Hort.  lesw. 

•  Vahi. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  being  very  tender,  cannot  be  preferved 
in  England,  unlefs  they  are  kept  in  a  warm  ftove. 
They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring;  and  when  the  plants 
are  come  up  and  fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  trans¬ 
planted  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s-bark,  where  they  muft 
be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  directed 
for  other  tender  plants  from  the  Weft  Indies  ;••  in  win¬ 
ter  they  muft  be  placed  in  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove, 
where  thefe  plants  will  thrive,  and  in  two  or  three 
years  will  flower,  when  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
variety  amongft  other  tender  exotic  plants,  for  they  re¬ 
tain  their  leaves  all  the  year. 

[Rondeletia.  See  Petefia. 

Ropourea.  See  Camax. 

Rorella  and  Rorida.  See  Drofera. 

RORIDOLA.  (Dimin.  from  Ros,  dew .) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  307.  Scbreb.  n.  400.  N.  L. 

Burmann. — G^ertn.  t.  62.  Juff.  426. 

OafT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

'  generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  lanceolate,  equal,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  equal,  larger  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  by  half  than 
the  corolla.  Anthers  inferted  above  their  bafe,  awl- 
fhaped,  femibifid,  gaping  at  the  top.  Nedlary  from 
the  ferotiform  bafe  of  the  anther  protruded  down¬ 
wards. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  truncate,  fubtrilobate. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved.  Partitions  contrary  to  the  valves. 

Seeds  folitary,  oval,  angular  on  one  fide,-  G. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Anthers  ferott- 

form  at  the  bafe.  Cap/,  three-valved. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Roridula  dentata. 

Lin.  Jyft.  244.  Reich.  1.  571.  Willd.  1184. 

Gcertn.  frudl.  I.  298. 

Irion  verticillatum.  Burm.  prodr.  6. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  fuffruticofe  plant,  with  the  habit  of  Dro¬ 
fera.  Leaves  cluftered,  alternate,  feffile,  half-em¬ 
bracing,  awl-fhaped,  with  filiform  teeth  ciliate.  Scape, 
branched  into  peduncles ;  which  are  axillary  and  ter¬ 
minating,  few-flowered  in  a  fort  of  fpike,  each  pe¬ 
dicel  having  one  bradte.  The  whole  plant,  like 
Drofera,  is  vifeid  with  glandular  hairs  *.  Capfule 
pyramidal,  acuminate,  roundly  three-cornered  :  parti¬ 
tions  fattened  to  the  axis,  and  feparating  in  fuch  a 
manner  from  the  valves  when  ripe,  that  a  three-fided 
pyramidal  column  remains  in  the  midft.  In  each  cell 
is  one  feed,  biggifh,  ovate,  comprefled  a  little,  flattifh 
on  the  back,  obfeurely  angular  on  the  belly,  deeply 
honeycombed  with  very  minute  excavations  in  longi¬ 
tudinal  rows,  of  a  reddilh-ferruginous  colour.  The 
feeds  are  fattened  to  the  axis  of  the  capfule,  a  little 
above  the  bafef.  1. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.] 

ROSA.  ( From  the  Gre,ek  P oJW  ;  changing  the  g  into  ; : 
and  that  from  o£w,  or  and  ofy*.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  631.  Reich,  n.  687.  Scbreb.  n.  863. 

Tcurnef.  t.  408.  fuff.  335.  Gartn.  t.  73. 

ClafT.  12.  5.  Icoiandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Senticofa.  Rofacea,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed  :  tube  ventricofe,  contradted  at 
the  neck ;  with  the  border  fpreading  five-parted,  glo¬ 
bular  :  fegments  long,  lanceolate-narrow  (in  fome  of 
them  two  alternate  ones  appendicled  on  both  fides  ; 
two  others,  alfo  alternate,  naked  on  both  fides ;  the 
fifth  appendicled  on  one  fide  only.) 

Cor.  Petals  five,  obcordate,  the  length  of  the  calyx* 
inferted  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx. 

*  Linn,  and  Juff. 
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Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  capillary,  very  thort,  in¬ 
ferred  into  the  neck  of  the  calyx.  'Anthers  three- 
cornered. 

Pist.  Germs  numerous,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx. 
Styles  as  many,  villote,  very  jfhort,  comprefled  clofc 
by  the  neck  of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  fide  of  the 
germ.  Stigmas  blunt. 

Per.  none.  Berry  flethy,  turbinate,  coloured,  foft,  one- 
ceiled,  crowned  with  the  rude  fegments,  contracted 
at  the  neck,  formed  from  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 

Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  hifpid,  fattened  to  the  inner 
fide  of  the  calyx. 

Obs.  The  calyx  of  the  Pericarp  refembles  a  berry. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  pitcher-fhaped,  five-cleft,  fleihy,  contracted  at 
the  neck.  Petals  five.  Seeds  very  many,  hifpid, 
fattened  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  calyx. 

SPECIES.  .  ^ 

*  With fubglobular  fruits. 

[i.  Rofa  berberifolia.  Single-leaved  Rofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd,  1063.  Pallas  nov.  aft.  petrop. 

10.379._f.  10./.  5. 

R.  fimplicifolia.  Salijb.  hort.  prodr.  359.  Juff.  gen. 

'  45  2  • 

Fruits  globular ,  with  the  peduncles  prickly,  fern  with 
prickles  ufually  in  pairs  hooked,  leaves  fimple  fub- 

feffileb]  JC  ■  , 

2.  Rofa  lutea.  Single  Yellow  Rofe. 

Ait.  kew:2.  200.  Willd.  fpec.  1064.  atb.  303. 
'Lawrance,  t.  12. 

a;.  R.  eglanteria.  Lin.  fpec.  703.  (exclufis  fynonymis) 
fyft-  473-  Reich.  2.  524.  Scholl,  barb.  n.  399. 
Moencb:  haff.  n.  418.  Leyfi  hal.  n.  489.  Hoffm. 
germ.  174.  Roth.  germ.  1.  217.  2.  553.  Retz. 
obf.  1.  20.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  77.  Villars  dauph. 
3.549.  Krock.  fief.  n.  768. 

Rofa  lutea.  Mill.  did.  n.  11.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2. 
344.  Curt,  magaz.  363.  Dalech.  hijl.  126. 
Lob.  ic.  2.  209.  Tabern.  hift.  1495.  Bauh.  hijl. 
2.  47.  Rail  hijl.  1475*  Get.  1085.  4*  emac. 
1267.  5. 

,  R.  lutea  fimplex.  Bauh.  pin.  483.  Park,  parad. 
417.  Duham.  arb.  36. 

R.  lut.  flore  fimpl.  Bejl.  eyjl.  vern.  6.  t.  5.  f  1. 

Weinm.  phytanth.  4.  232.  t.  870./.  C. 

R.  fcetida.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1792.  Herrm.  monogr. 

n.  13. 

R.  chlorophylla.  Ehrh.beitr.  2.  69. 

Single  Yellow  Rofe. 

P-  R.  bicolor.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  p.  1.  t.  1.  conf.  vol.  3. 
p.  1.  1 

R.  punicea.  Corn,  canad.  it.  Mill.  did.  n.  12. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  347. 

R.  fylveftris  auttriaca  flore  phceniceo.  Park,  theat. 

1019.  n.  6.  fig.  in  1018.  Raii  hijl.  1475.  »•  33, 
R.  graveolens  fimplex  flore  extus  luteo  intus  rubro 
holoferico.  Weinm.  phytanth.  4.  231.  t.  868. 

ft  C- 

Red  and  Yellow  Auftrian  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  6. 
Fruits  globular,  with  the  peduncles  fmooth,  calyxes  and 
petioles  fpinulofe,  prickles  of  the  branches  ftraight. 

[3.  Rofa  fulphurea.  Double  Yellow  Rofe. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  201.  Willd.  fpec.  1065.  arb.  305. 
Lawrance,  t.  77. 

R.  glaucophyila.  Ehrh.  beitr.  2.  69. 

R.  ‘hemifphasrica.  Herrm.  monogr.  n.  14. 

R.  lutea  multiplex.  Bauh.  pin.  483.  Ger.  emac. 
1267.  6.  Hort.  angl.  66.  t.  id.  Duham.  arb.  37. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  346.  Knorr.  del.  1.  t.  R. 

R.  lutea  flore  pleno.  Bauh.  hijl.  Raii  hijl.  1475. 
n.  31. 

R.  lutea  multiplex  f.  flore  pleno.  Park,  parad.  417. 
n.  17.  t.  41 5./.  6. 

R.  flava  pleno  flore.  Cluf.  cur.  pojl.  6.  fig. 

Fruits  globular ,  petioles  and  ft em  prickly,  prickles  of  the 
ftem  of  two  ftrts,  larger  with  numerous  f mailer  ones , 
leaves  oval. 

4.  Rofa  blanda.  Hudfon's-Bay  Rofe. 

Ait.  kew.  2,  202.  Willd.  fpec.  1065.  Lawrance , 
t.  27. 
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Fruits  globular  fmooth  ;  the  ftems,  when  adult,  and  the 
■peduncles  even  and  unarmed.  ] 

5.  Rofa  cinnamomea.  Cinnamon  Rofe. 

Lin. fpec.  703.  fyft.  473.  Reich.  2.  525.  Willd. 
1065.  Herrm,  monogr.  n.  2.  Leers  herbom. 
»■  J8i.  Hoffm.  germ.  174.  Roth.  germ.  1.  217. 

2.  554.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  348.  Krock.  filef. 
72.770.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1793.  Lour,  co chinch. 
323.  ed.  Willd.  39$. 

«.  R.  odore  cinnamomi  fimplex.  Bauh.  pin.  438. 

R.  cinnamomea  fimplex.  Park,  parad.  416.  n.  15. 
Raii  hift.  1473.  n.  20. 

R,  cinnam.  fimplici  flore.  Ger.  1086.  5.  emac. 
1268.  8. 

R.  cinnam.  fioribus  fubrubentibus  tpinofa.  Bauh. 
hift.  2.  39. 

R.  faxatilis  flore  ruberrimo.  Gamer,  epit.  99. 

Single  Cinnamon  Rofe. 

P-  R.  cinnam.  multiplex.  Park,  parad.  416.  n.  15'. 
Raii  hift.  1473.  n.  19. 

R,  cinnam.  flore  pleno.  Ger.  108 6.  f.  5.  emac. 

1268.  7.  Park,  parad.  419./.  2. 

Rt.  odore  cinnamomi,  flore  pleno,  Bauh. pin.  48 3. 
Double  Cinnamon  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  34. 

Fruits  globular,  with  the  peduncles  fmooth,  ftem  with  fti - 
pular  prickles,  petioles  moftly  unarmed. 

[6.  Rofa  arvenfis.  White  Dog  Rofe. 

Lin.  fyft.  473.  Reich.  2.  526.  Willd.  1066.  mant. 
245.  Hudf.  angl.  219.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  464. 
Smith,  brit.  558.  engl.  bot.  t.  188.  Relh.  cant, 
n,  366.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  457.  Abbot,  bedf.  111. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1102.  Krock.  filef .  n.  771.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1796.  Villars  dauph.  3.  548.  Lawrance , 

•  t.  86. 

R.  fylveftris.  Herrm.  monogr.  n.  5. 

R.  arvenfis  Candida.  Bauh.  pin.  484. 

R.  fylveftris  altera  minor,  flore  albo  noftras.  Raii 
fiyn.  455.  hift.  1471.  n.  14. 

R.  fylv.  folio  glabro,  flore  plane  albo.  Bauh.  hift.  2, 
44* 

Fruits  globular ,  with  the  peduncles  unarmed,  prickles  of 
the  ftem  and  petioles  hooked ,  flowers  fubcymed. 

7.  Rofa  pimpinellifolia.  Small  Burnet -leaved  Rofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  703.  Reich.  2.  526.  Willd.  1067.  arb. 
308.  Pallas  it.  2.  517.  roff.  1.  2.  62.  i.  75. 
Hoffm.  germ.  176.  Retz.  obf.  4.  27.  Krock. filef 
n.  772..  r.  v  ,, 

Fruits  globular,  with  the  peduncles  fmooth,  prickles  on  the 
ftem  Jcattered  ftraight,  petioles  rugged,  leaflets  blunt .  J 

8.  Rofa  fpinofiflima.  Scotch  Rofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  705.  fyft.  473,  Reich.  2.  526.  Willd. 
1067.  2222272/.  399.  /7.  fuec.  n.  442.  Herrm. 

monogr.  n.  1.  Hudf.  angl.  218.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 

3.  465.  Smith,  brit.  537.  engl.  bot.  t.  187, 

Light f.  fcot.  260.  dan.  t.  398.  Hall.  helv. 

n.  1106.  Pollich  pal.  n.  487.  Leers,  herbom. 
22.384.  Hoffm.  germ  176.  Roth.  germ.  1.  217. 
2.  555.  Krock.  filef.  22.-773.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
555.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1794.  Du  Roi  harbecc, 
2-339; 

R.  pimpinellifolia.  Lin. fyft.  ed.  10.  1062. 

R.  campeftris  fpinofiflima,  flore  albo  odorato.  Bauh. 
pin.  483, 

R.  pumila  fpinofiflima,  foliis  Pimpinells  glabris, 
flore  albo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  40.  2.  Raii  hift.  1472. 
22.  15.  fiyn.  455. 

R.  campeftris  odorato  flore.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  116.  r. 
Common  Scotch  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  48. — Tall 
Scotch  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  19. 
p.  R.  Ciphiana,  feu  R.  pimpinellas  foliis  minor  noftras, 
flore  eleganter  variegato.  Sibb.  fcot.  2.  46.  t.  2. 
Striped-flowered  Scotch  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  15. 
y.  R.  alpina  pumila,  pimpinellae  fol.  minoribus  ac  ro- 
tundioribus,  flore  minimo  livide  rubente,  Hort, 
cathol. 

R.  fcotica.  Mill.  did.  22.  5. 

Red  Scotch  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  6 2. 

L  R.  fpinofiflima  pedunculis  aculeatis.  With.  465. 
e.  Double  Scotch  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  63. 

Fruits  globular  fmooth,  peduncles  fmooth  ( or  hifpid, ) 
prickles  on  the  ftem  very  numerous  ftraight  briftle - 
Jhaped,  leaflets  roundijh  fmooth, 
i2  A  [9.  Rofa 
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[9.  Rofa  parviflora.  Small -flowered  American  Rofe. 
Willd.  fpec.  1 068.  arb.  309.  Ehrh.  beitr.  4.  21. 

R.  Carolina.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  355. — y,  Ait.  kew. 
203. 

R.  penfylvanica.  Wangenh.  amer.  113. 

R.  humilis.  Marjh.  arb.  136. 

Fruits  globular -depreffied ,  with  the  ■peduncles  hifpid,  pe¬ 
tioles  pubeflent fomewhat  prickly,  ftem  fmooth,  ftipular 
prickles  ftraight,  leaflets  elliptic ,  flowers  moftly  in 
pairs .] 

jo.  Rofa  luckla.  Shining-leaved  American  Roje. 

Willd.Jpec.  ic68.  arb.  310.  Ehrh.  beitr.  4.  11. 

R.  Carolina  fragrans,  folks  medio  tenus  ferratis,  Dill, 
elth.  325.  t.  24 $.  f.  316. 

R.  virginiana.  Mill,  dill .  n.  10. 

Fruits  globular-deprejfed ,  with  the  peduncles  fnbhifpid, 
■petioles  fmooth)  fomewhat  prickly,  ftem  fmooth ,  ftipular 
prickles  ftraight,  leaflets  oblong-elliptic  Joining  fmooth, 
flowers  moftly  in  pairs.  - 

[11.  Rofa  Carolina.  Carolina  Roje. 

Lin.fpec.  703.  Reich.  2.  527.  Willd.  1069.  arb. 
3 1 1.  Wangenh,  amer.  112.-  t.  31.  ft  71.  Abbot, 
gecrg.  t.  2 5.  Lawrance,  t.  3.  &  24.  &  36.  M  54. 

R.  corymbofa.  Ehrh.  beitr.  4.  21. 

R.  virginiana.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  353.  •' 

Fruits  globular ,  with  the  peduncles  fubhifpid,  petioles 
hairy  fomewhat  prickly,  ftem  fmooth,  ftipular  prickles 
fomewhat  hooked,  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate ,  flowers 
corymb  ed.  ] 

12.  Rofa  viilofa.  Apple  Rofe. 

Lin.fpec.  704.  fyft.  474.  Reich.  2.  527.  Willd. 
io6g,  fi.Juec.  n.  1 295.  mant.  399.  Hudf.  angl.  2 1 9. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  466.  Smith,  brit.  538.  engl. 
bot.  t.  £8 3.  Lightf.fcot.  261.  Hall.helv.-n.  noy. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  483.  Leers-,  her  born.  n.  385.  Hoffm. 
germ.  176.  Roth.  germ.  1.-217.  2.  556.  Krock. 
fllef.  n.  774.  Villars  d'auph.  3.  551.  Allien, 
pedem.  n.  1795.  Pe/z.  1.  19;  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  341.  Pzz/Aw.  1.  2.  63.  Lawrance, 
t.  33.  &  /.  29.  (flore  pleno.) 

R.  pomo  fpinofo  folio  hiriuro.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  38. 

R.  fylveftris  pomifera  major.  Bauh. pin.  484.  Park, 
parad.  419.  7.  Raiihift.  1472.  n.  17.  455. 

Duham.  arb.  42.  Herrm.  monogr.  n-.  u. 

R.  pomif..  major.  Park,  parad.  418.  n.  21..  t.  419. 
ft.  7.  Raii  hift.  1472.  «,  i3. 

(3.  R.  mollifiima.  Willd.  prodr.  n.  1237 . 

R.  fylveftris  folio  molliter  hirfuto,  fruiftu  rotundo 
glabro,  calyce  &  pediculo  hifpidis.  Dill,  in  Rail 
fyn.  478  ? 

Fruits  globular,  with  the  peduncles  hifpid,  prickles  on  the 
ftem  JlraightiJh,  leaflets  elliptic  tomentofe  on  both  fide s. 

[13.  Rofa  rugofa.  Wrinkled-leaved  Rofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1070.  Thunb .  jap.  213. 

Fruits  globular  fmooth,  peduncles  ftem  and  petioles 
prickly,  leaves  tomentofe  underneath .] 

14.  Rofa  provincialis.  Provence  Rofe. 

Mill.  diet.  n.  18.  Ait.  kew.  2.  204.  Willd.  fpec. 

1070.  arb.  2 14.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  349.  Herrm. 
monogr.  n.  4. 

R.  provincialis  f.  hollandica  damafeena.  Park. parad. 

413.  5.  t.  415.  2.  Rati  hift.  1469.  n.  7. 

R.  hollandica  f.  batava.  Ger.  1080.  6.  fig-,  in  1081. 
emac.  1262.  6. 

Common  Provence  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  8. 

P-  R-  provinc.  rubra.  Park,  parad.  413.  n.  6.  Raii 
hift.  1469.  n.  3. 

R.  rubra  flore  valde  pleno.  Bauh.  hift. 

Red  or  Scarlet  Provence  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  22. 

y.  R.  incarnata.  Mill,  di St.  n.  19.  Park,  parad.  412.  2. 
Blufte.  Provence  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  1. 

White  Provence  Rofe.  Park,  parad.  414.  7.  Lawr 

t.  4. 

1.  Meaux.  Lawrance,  t.  3 1 . — or  great  dwarf 

Rofe.  -i  ] 

£•  Meaux,  or  f mall  dwarf  Refer 

Pompone  Rofe.  Curt,  magaz.  407.  Lawrance i 

50-  tfSflWL  ■ 

r.  Blandford  or  Rotttfga/  Pe/j.  Lawrance,  t.  21. 

tiuits  roundijh,  peduncles  and  petioles  hifpid,  prickles  of 
tue  branches  flattered  fomewhat  bent  back ,  leaflet i 
vtllofe  under-neath,  fer natures  glandular. 


ROS 

**  /Fz7A  ovate  fruits. 
iy.  Rofa  centifolia.  Hundred-leaved  Rofe. 

Lin.fpec.  704.  yy/P  474.  PezVP  2.  528.  /Fr/A/. 

1071.  zzrA.  315.  we/.  128.  Woodv.  med. 
bot.  379.  /.  140.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.367.  Kniph. 
cent.  1.  ».  75.  Knorr.  del.  1 .  B.  Regnault  bot. 
Lour,  co chinch.  323.  ez/.  Willd.  396.  Herrm. 
monogr.  n.  7. 

R.  multiplex  media.  Pzzz/A.  pz/r.  482.  Duham . 

zzH.  15. 

R.  centifolia  batavica  2.  C/zyf  A//?.  1.  114. 

«.  Dutch  Hundred- leaved  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  11. 

(3.  Blufh  Hundred-leaved  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  40. 
y.  Singleton’s  Hundred-leaved  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  85. 
L  Burgundy  Rofe.%  Lawrance ,  t.  44. 

£.  Single  Velvet  Rofe.  Park,  parad.  416.  13.  /.  419. 

f.  3.  Ger.  1085.  3.  Lawrance,  t.  yi. 

£.  Double  Velvet  Role.  Park,  parad. 416.  13.//419. 

f.  4.  Lawrance,  t.  2.  ■ 
n.  Sultan  Rofe.*  Lawrance,  t.  35. 

S’.  Stepney  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  46. 

».  Garnet  R'ofe. 

x.  Bifhop  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  20. 

a.  Lifbon  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  67 .  , 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles  hifpid,  ftem  hifpid  prickly , 
petioles  unarmed. 

16. '  Rofa  gallica.  Red  Rofe. 

Lin.  fpec.  704.  mant.  399.  fyft.  474.  Reich.  2. 
529.  Willd.  1071.  zzrA.  315.  Hoff m. germ.  17 6, > 
Pc/A.  1.218.  2.  359.  fllef.  n.  776’. 

pedem.  n.  1797.  Woodv,  med.  lot.  382. 
P  141.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.363.  Blackw.  t.  82? 
Regnault  bot.  Lawrance,  t.  16. 

R.  rubra  multiplex.  Bauh. pin.  48 1 .  Duham.  arb. 
2.  /.  53.  . 

R.  rubra.  Ger.  1079.  2-  emac.  1261.  Raiihift. 

1468.  Pharm.  Lond.  &  Edinb. 

R.  anglica  ru-bra.  Park,  parad.  412.  n.  3. 

R.  rubra  flore  valde  pleno,  &  femipleno  Sc  fimplid 
r  fere.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  34. 

Red  officinal  Rofe. 

(3.  R'.‘ gallica  verficolor.  Ait.  kew.  205. 

Mundi  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  13. 

R.  rubro  &  albo  variegata  Rofa  mundi  vulgo  didta. 
Raii  hift.  1475.  n •  35* 

y.  Marbled  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  57. 

P  Virgin  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  7. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles,  hifpid,  ftem  and  petioles 
hifpid-prickly . 

1 7 .  Rofa  damafeena.  Damafk  Rofe. 

Mill.  diet.  n.  iy.  Ait.  kew.  2.  205.  Willd. fpec. 

1072.  arb.  316.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.. 369.  Rctz. 
obf  3.  33.  Herrm.  monogr.  n.  9.  Ger.  1079.  3. 

1261.  3.  PzzH.  pz?r.  413.  4.  Raii  hift. 

1468. 

Red  Damafk  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  38. 

[3.  Blufh  Damafk  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t .  52. 
y.  York  and  Lancafter  Rofe.  Mill.  fig.  148.  t.  221, 
/.  2.  Lawrance,  t.  10. 

R.  verficolor.  Park,  parad.  414.  n.  8.  Raii  hift. 

1469.  ».  6. 

P  Red  Monthly  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  y. 

R.  omnium  calendarum  vulgo  diefta.  Raii  hift.  1475. 
n.  34. 

R.  italica  flore  fuaviter  rubente  perpetua.  Ferrarii. 
1.  White  Monthly  Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  17. 

C •  Blufh  Belgick  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  70. 

R.  Belgica.  Mill.  didi.  n.  17. — f.  vitrea  flore  rubi- 
cante.  Rea  flor. 

R.  cryftallina.  Park,  parad.  414.  n.  9. 
v.  Great  Royal  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  58. 

•3.  Imperial  Blufh  Damafk  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  90. 
Calyxes  flmipinnate,  fruits  ovate  turgid,  with  the  pedun¬ 
cles,  hifpid,  ftem  and  petioles  prickly,  leaflets  ovate 
acuminate  villofl  underneath. 

18.  Rofa  fempervirens.  Evergreen  Rofe. 

Lin.fpec.  704.  Reich.  2.  5.28.  Willd.  1072.  Ait. 
kew.  2.  205.  Hoffm.  germ.  17 6.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
218.  2.  55 6.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  358.  Park, 
parad.  420.  n.  24.  Raii  hift.  1474.  n.  29. 
Lawrance ,  /.  45. 


R.  fern- 
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R.  fempervirens  Jungermanni.  Cluj.  hijl.  1.  app.  alt. 

auftarium.  Dill.  elth.  326.  t.  14S.fi.  318. 

R.  fcandens.  Mill.  dift.  n.  8. 

Fruits  ovate,  calyxes  and  peduncles  hijpid,  Jlern  and  pe¬ 
tioles  prickly ,  flowers  Jubumbelled,  braftes  lanceolate 
reflex. 

[19.  Rofa  pumila.  Dwarf  / luftrian  Roje. 

Lin.  flyfl.  474.  IVilld.  1072 .  Juppl.  262.  Ait.  kew. 
2.  206.  Jacqu.  auflr.  2.  59.  t.  198.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1802.  Retz.  obj.  3.33. 

R.  fylveftris  pumila  rubens.  Bauh.  pin.  483. 

R.  pumila  pannonica  flore  rubello.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii 
hift.  1469.  n.  6. 

R.  pum.  rubra  auftriaca.  Park,  theat.  1019.  n.  7. 

R.  6.  pumila.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  117. 

Fruits  ovate ,  with  the  peduncles,  hijpid,  petioles  and  ftem 
prickly,  leaves  glaucous  underneath  with  the  Jerratures 
glandular. 

20.  Rofa  turbinata.  Frankfort  Roje. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  206.  IVilld.  Jpec.  1073.  Lawrance, 
t.  69. 

R.  Oampanulata.  -Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  97. 

R.  francofurtenfis.  Park .  parad.  414.  n.  1 1.  Raii 
hift.  1475-  n- 

Fruits  turbinate,  with  the  peduncles ,  hairy,  petioles  vil- 
loje,  prickles  Jcattered  recurved.'] 

21.  Rofa  rubiginofa.  Sweet  Briar  Roje. 

Lin.Jyft.  473,  Reich.  2.  525.  Willd.  1073.  arb. 
317.  tnant.  564.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  466.  Smith, 
brit.  540.  Relh.  cant.  n.  365.  Sibth.  axon.  n.  455. 
Abbot,  bedf.  i  10.  Jacqu.  auflr.  1.  31.  t.  50. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1103.  Hcffm.  germ.  174.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  218.  2.  558.  Krock.  JileJ  n.  769. 
Pillars  dauph.  3.  547.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1803. 
Ehrh.  beitr.  4.  22.  Retz.  cbj.  1.  20.  Pollichpal. 
n.  482.  Leers,  her  born.  n.  379. 

R.  eglanteria.  Mill.  dift.  n.  4.  Gouan,  hort.  245. 
Herrm.  monogr.  17.  n.  12.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2. 
336.  HudJ.angl.11Z.  Tabern.  ic.  1087.  Leers, 
herborn  n.  379. 

R.  fuavifolia.  Lightf.  Jcot.  262.  FI.  dan.  t.  870. 
R.  fylveftris  fol.  odoratis.  Bauh.  pin.  483.  Dod. 
pempt.  187.  10. 

R.  fylv.  odora.  Ger.  1087.  1.  emac.  1269.  1.  Raii 
hift.  1471.  rt.  13. 

R.  fylv.  od.  f.  Eglanteria  flore  fimplici.  Park, 
parad.  418.  n.  22. 

R.  fol.  odoratis  Eglentina  didta.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  41. 
Common  Jingle  Sweet  Briar.  Lawrance,  t.  56. 

0.  R.  flore  pleno  f.  multiplici.  Bauh.  pin.  483. 

R.  filveftris  f.  Eglanteria  duplex.  Park. parad.  419. 
f.  8. 

R.  eglentina  fl.  pleno.  Bauh.  hift. 

Common  double  Sweet  Briar.  Lawrance,  t.  65. 
y.  Mojfy  double  Sweet  Briar.  Lawrance,  t.  72. 

3.  Evergreen  double  Sweet  Briar. 

1.  Marbled  double  Sweet  Briar. 

C*  Red  double  Sweet  Briar.  Lawrance,  t,  61. 
v.  Royal  Sweet  Briar.  Lawrance,  t.  74. 

$.  Yellow  Sweet  Briar. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles,  hijpid,  petioles  and  ftem 
prickly,  prickles  recurved,  leaflets  ovate  glandular- 
hairy  underneath. 

22.  Rofa  muicofa.  Mojs  Provence  Roje. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  22.  fig.  148.  t.  221./.  1.  Ait.  kew.  2. 
207.  Willd.  Jpec.  1074.  arb.  318.  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  368.  Curt .  magaz ,  69.  Lawrance , 

t.  14.  _  Retz.  obj.  1.  20.  n.  58.  conf.  3.  33.  n.  59. 

R.  provincialis  fpinofiffima  pedunculo  mulcofo.  Hart, 
angl.  66.  n,  14.  /.  18. 

R.  rubra  pleno  fpin.  pedunc.  mufcofo.  Boerh.  ind.  2. 
252. 

Fruits  ovate,  calyxes  peduncles  petioles  and  bran  chiefs 
hijpid  glandular -vijcid,  Jpines  of  the  branches  flattered 
flraight. 

23.  Rofa  mofchata.  Mujk  Roje. 

Mill.  dift.  n.  13.  Ait.  kew.  2.  207.  Willd.  Jpec. 
1074.  arb.  8 1 9.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  400.  Du 
Roi  harbecc.  1.  365.  Herrm.  monogr.  n.  10. 

R.  opfoflemma.  Ehrh.  beitr.  2.  72. 

R.  mofchata  minor  flore  fimplici.  Bauh .  hift.  2.  ac 
Raii  hift.  1474.  n.  16.  45 ' 
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R.  molch.  fimpl.  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  482.  Ger. 
1084.  1.  emac.  1265.  1. 

R.  mofch.  fimplex.  Park,  parad.  417.  n.  18. 

Single  Mujk  Roje.  Lawrance,  t.  64] 

|3.  R.  mofchata  flore  pleno. 

R.  mofch.  multiplex.  Ger.  1084.  1.  emac.  126c.  2. 

Park,  parad.  419. f.  5. 

Double  Mujk  Roje.  Lawrance,  t.  53. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles,  villoJe,ftem  and  petioles 
prickly ,  leaflets  oblong  acuminate  Jmooth,  peduncles 
many-flowered. 

[24.  Rofa  rubrifolia.  Red-leaved  Roje. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1075.  Villars  dauph.  3.  549. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles  Jmooth  and  glaucejcent , 
petioles  prickly,  ftem  with  Jcattered  uncinate  prickles, 
leaflets  oblong  finely  Jerrate  Jmooth ,  flowers  Jubco- 
rymbed. 

25.  Rofa  lagenaria.  Bottle  fruited  Roje. 

IVilld.  Jpec.  1 07 5.  Villars  dauph.  3.  $$3. 

Fruits  ob  ovate  Jmooth,  peduncles  and  petioles  glandular  - 
hijpid,  ftem  unarmed,  leaflets  oval  Jmooth .] 

!  26.  Rofa  alpina.  Alpine  Roje. 

Lin.  Jpec.  703.  Jyft.  474.  Reich.  2.  529.  Willd. 
1075.  arb.  320.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1107.  Hojfm. 
germ.  176.  Roth,  germ  2.  559.  Jacqu.  auflr.  3. 
43.  t.  279.  iV/rw  rojf.  1.  2.  61.-4  Gmel.flb.  3. 
177.  3.552.  Krock.  JileJ .  n.  767. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1798.  Retz.  obj.  3.  32.  n.  58. 
Lawrahce ,  t.  30. 

R.  inermis.  Mr'//,  did.  n.  6.  Tamz  rzW.  aft.  128. 
R.  rupeftris.  Crantz.  auflr.  85.  #.  6. 

R.  campeftris,  fpinis  carens,  biflora.  Bauh.  pin.  484, 
Raii  hift.  1472.  «.  16. 

R.  rubello  flore  parvo  fimplici,  non  fpinofa.  Bauh. 

hift.  2.  39.  Raii  hift.  1470 .  ».  12. 

Fruits  ovate  Jmooth ,  peduncles  and  petioles  hijpid,  ftem 
unarmed. 

[27.  Rofa  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Roje. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1076.  Gouan,  illuftr.  31.  t.  19. 

R.  hifpida.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  783. 

Fruits  ovate, .with  the  peduncles'  hijpid  coloured,  petioles 
hijpid-prickly,  calyxes  altogether  leafy. 

28.  Rofa  pendulina.  Smooth  pendulous  Roje. 

Lin. Jpec.  705.  Reich.  2.531.  Willd.  1076.  arb. 
32  2.  Ait.  kew.  2.  208.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  371. 
Lawrance ,  t.  9.  Herrm.  monogr.  n.  21. 

R.  fanguiforbas  majoris  folio,  fru&u  longo  pendulo. 

Dr'//.  d7/Z?.  325.  /.  245./  317. 

Unarmed,  fruits  oblong,  peduncles  and  petioles  hijpid,  ftem 
and  branches  Jmooth,  fruits  pendulous. 

2 9.  Rofa  montana.  Mountain  Roje. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1076.  Villars  dauph.  3.  547. 
Fruits  oblong,  with  the  peduncles,  hijpid,  petioles  prickly, 
ftipular  hooked  prickles  on  the  ftem,  leaflets  Jmooth  obo  - 
vale  glandular  ferrate. 

30.  Rofa  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Roje. 

Lin.Jyft.  474.  ed.  Willd.  1077.  Thunb.jap.  214. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles,  unarmed  villoje ,  ftem 
and  petioles  prickly.] 

31.  Rofa  canina.  Dog  Roje,  wild  Briar  ox  Hep-tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  704.  Jyft.  474.  Reich.  2.  530.  Willd. 

1077.  mant.399.  fl.Juec.n.  441.  mat.  med.  129. 
Woodv.  med.  bot.  377.  t.  139.  Gartn.  fruft.  1. 
348.-  Herrm.  monogr.  n.  6.  Willd.  arb.  321. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  359.  HudJ.  angl.  219.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  467.  Smith,  brit.  541.  Lightf.  Jcot. 
262.  Curt.  lond.  5./.  34.  299.  Relh.  cant.  n.  194. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  158.  Abbot,  bedf.  m.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  555.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1 101.  Pollich pal.  n.  186. 
Hoffm.  germ.  176.  Roth.  germ.  1.  218.  2.  560. 
Pallas,  rojf.  1.  2.  60.  Neck,  gallob.  225.  Syop. 
cam.  n.  604.  Krock.  JileJ.  777.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
546.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1799.  Ludw.  eft.  t.  70. 
Blackw.  t.  8.  Lawrance ,  t.  81.  Kniph.  cent.  7. 

7z.  76.  Regnault ,  bot. 

R.  fylveftris  vulgaris,  flore  odorato  incarnato.  Bauh. 
pin.  483. 

R.  fylv.  prima.  Camer.  epit.  99. 

R.  fylv.  inodora  fi  canina.  Park,  theat.  1017.  1. 
hift.  1470.  13.  Jyn.  454. 

R.  fylv.  alba  cum  rubore,  folio  glabro,  Bauh.  hift.  2. 
43.  2* 

R.  canina 


2 


R  O  3 


R  O  3 


■R.  canina  vulgo  didta.  Dod.pempt.  187.  6.  t.  186. 

f  2. 

R.  can.  inodora.  Ger.  1087.  2.  emac.  1270.  3. 
p.  Double  Dog-Rofe.  Lawrance ,  t.  60. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles,  Jmooth,  prickles  on  the 
Jlem  hooked,  leaflets  ovate  acuminate  very  Jmooth,. 

£32.  Rofa  tomentofa*  Downy-leaved  Dog-Rofe . 

Smith ,  brit.  539. 

•  R  villofa  (3.  HudJ.  angl.  219.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
466. 

R.  villofa.  Relh.  cant.  n.  367  ?  Sibth.  oxon.n.  458  ? 
R.  fylveftris  frudtu  majore  hifpido.  Rail Jyn.  454* 

R.  fylv.  alba,,  cum  aliquo  rubore,  folio  hirfuto.  Bauh. 
hift.  2.  44. 

Fruits  ovate  with  the  peduncles  hifpid,  prickles  on  theftem 
hooked,  leaflets  ovate  tomentofe  on  bojh  fides. 

33.  Rofa  collina.  Hill  Rofe. 

Lin.fyft.  474.  Willd.  1078.  Jacqu.  auftr.  2.  t.  197. 
Hofl.Jyn.  280.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1801. 

Fruits  ovate  JmoothiJh,  peduncles  and  petioles  glandular- 
hirfute ,  Jlern  prickly. 

34.  Rofa  parvifolia.  Small-leaved  Roje. 

Willd. Jpec.  1078.  Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  97. 

Fruits  ovate  JmoothiJh,  peduncles  glandular,  petioles  and 
jlern  with  very  fine  prickles,  leaflets  wrinkled  Jomewhat 
villoje  underneath  ovate  glandular -ferrate. 

35.  Rofa  femperflorens.  Deep-red  China  Roje. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1078.  Curt,  magaz.  284.  Lawrance , 
t.  28. 

R.  finica.  Lin.  Jyfl.  474. 
p.  Blufh  China  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  26. 

Fruits  oblong,  with  the  peduncles,  hifpid,  ft em  and  petioles 
prickly -hifpid,  leaves  Jubternate  prickly. 

36.  Rofa  chinenfis.  Pale  China  Rofe. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1078.  Jacqu.  obf.  3.  p.  7.  t.  55. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles  Jmooth,  petioles  and  Jlern 
prickly,  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate  fubternate  ferrulate 
Jmooth. 

37.  Rofa  indica.  Indian  Roje. 

Lin. Jpec.  705.  ed.  1.402.  Reich.  1.  531.  Willd. 
1079.  Lour,  cochinch.  323.  396.  Herrm.  monogr. 
n.  20. 

R.  cbeufan  glabra,  juniperi  frudlu.  Petiv.  gaz.  57. 
t- 35.  fill. 

Fruits  ovate,  with  the  peduncles  Jmooth,  Jlem  almoft  un¬ 
armed,  petioles  prickly. 

38.  Rofa  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Roje. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1079. 

Fruits  ovate  Jmooth,  peduncles  glandular-Jubaculeate,  Jlem 
almoft  unarmed,  petioles  prickly,  leaflets  Jmooth  ovate 
acuminate. 


39.  Rofa  bracleata.  Br ailed  Roje. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1079.  Wendl.  obf.  50. 

Fruits  obovate,  peduncles  br ailed,  with  the  branchlets 
villoje,  Jlem  and  petioles  prickly,  leaflets  Jmooth  roundijh 
crenate Jomewhat  prickly. ] 

40.  Rofa  alba.  White  Roje. 

Lin.  Jpec.  705.  ed.  1.  492.  Jyfl.  474.  Reich.  2.  531. 
Willd.  1080.  arb.  322.  mat.med.  129.  Herrm. 
monogr.  n.  8.  Crantz,  auftr.  85.  n.  5.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  219.  2.  561.  Hoffm.  germ.  176.  Krock. 
JileJ.  n.  778.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1800.  Retz.  obf. 
3-  34-  Knorr.  del.  1.  t.  R.  6.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2.361.  Lour,  cochinch.  323.  396.  D'AJJoarag. 
»•  437- 


«.  R.  alba  vulgaris  major. 
arb.  1 6. 


nauh.  pm.  482. 


R.  fativa  1.  Dod.pempt.  186. 

Single  White  Roje.  Lawrance ,  t.  37. 

,y.  R*  alba  flore  pleno.  Befl.  eyft.  vern.  6.  t.  3 
Blackw.  t.  73.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  76. 

R.  alba.  Ger.  1079./.  1,  emac.  1260.fi.  1. 
hift.  1473.  #•  23. 

R.  anglica  alba.  Park,  parad.  412.  1. 

Double  White  Roje.  Lawrance,  t.  25. 

7-  Small  Maiden’s-blufh  Rofe. 

pirCnt  Rofe.  Lawrance,  t.  3' 

..  Clutter  Maiden’s-blulh  Rofe.  Lawrance,  1 

prickly  °te  Peduncles  hifpid,  Jim  and  , 


DESCRIPTIONS,  kft’C. 

[This  genus  can  fcarcely  be  miftaken  ;  every  body 
knows  a  Rofe  at  firft  fight.  It  conflfts  of  Shrubs, 
which  for  the  molt  part  are  prickly.  The  leaves  are 
unequally  pinnate,  with  wing-lkaped  ftipules  fattened 
to  the  common  petiole.  The  flowers  are  either  foii- 
tary  or  in  a  fort  of  corymb  at  the  ends  of  the  branches ; 
in  their  natural  Rate  they  have  five  petals,  which  are 
often  large  and  generally  red,  buc  fometimes  white, 
feldom  yellow.  The  tube  of  the  calyx  becomes  a 
fort  of  berry,  crowned  with  the  border ;  and  being  of 
a  globular  fhape  in  fome  fpecies,  and  ovoid  in  others, 
the  genus  divides  commodioufly  into  two  fedlions E. 

But  though  the  genus  be  eafy,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  fpecies3  or  to  afeertain  what  is  a  fpecies 
and  what  a  variety.  Scopoli,  Gerard  and  others,  re¬ 
gard  all  the  European  fpecies  as  varieties  from  one 
lource.  Haller,  on  the  contrary,  thought  he  perceived 
fufficient  marks  of  diftindtion,  accompanied  with  no 
more  obfeurity  than  in  other  large  genera.  Linneus 
remarks,  that  the  fpecies  of  Roles  are  not  without 
great  difficulty  circumfcribed  within  any  certain  limits, 
and  perhaps  that  there  are  no  -fuch  limits  fet  by 
nature. 

Much  pains  has  been  bellowed  in  Aiton’s  catalogue 
of  the  Royal  garden  at  Kew,  to  afeertain  and  chara:- 
terize  moft  of  the  fpecies  known  in  Europe,  either,  wild 
or  in  gardens,  and  the  feveral  varieties  are  there  fet 
down  under  each.  It  is  of  little  confeqyence  whether 
all  thefe  were  originally  diftindt  or  not,,  if  they  now 
maintain  their  difference,  and  ar;e  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  for  fpecies.  It  is  fcarcely  neceffary  to  add  that 
the  Rofe  has  been  a  favourite  flower,  in  all  ages, 
among  all  the  polilhed  people  both  of  Afia  and  Eu¬ 
rope.  Some  fpecies  are  found  in  Africa,  and  others  in 
North  America.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
tive  country  of  fome  double  Rofes,  and  they  are  pro¬ 
bably  creatures  of  art  and  cultivation.  The  firft  fpe¬ 
cies  is  the  only  one  which  has  Angle  leaves. 

1.  Stem  pubefeent  with  ftout  hooked  prickles.  The 
leaves  are  different  from  all  the  other  fpecies,  being. 
Ample,  ovate,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  toothed,  glau¬ 
cous.  Peduncles  terminating  the  branchlets,  fhort, 
one-flowered,  pubefeent,  with  a  few  prickles.  The 
tube  of  the  calyx  (germ,  Lin.)  is  covered  with  nu¬ 
merous  prickles.  Petals  obovate,  yellow  with  a  red 
fpot  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  northern  Perfiah.] 

2.  The  fingle  Yellow  Rofe  has  weak  ftalks,  which 
fend  out  many  flender  branches,  clofely  armed  with 
fhort  crooked  brown  prickles.  Leaflets  two  or  three 
pairs,  ovate  and  thin,  fmooth,  of  a  light  green,  ffiarply 
ferrate.  Flowers  on  fhort  peduncles,  fingle,  bright 
yellow,  without  feent. 

[Leaves  obovate,  biferrate,  five  or  feven,  fmooth 
even  underneath.  Stem  befet,  not  here  and  there,  but 
clofely  with  ftraight  prickles.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
tomentofe  within,  feldom  pinnatifid.  Petals  large,  ob- 
cordate,  or  two-lobed  with  a  large  rounded  finus*. 

Authors  differ  as  to  the  lcent  of  the  flowers.  Miller 
fays  they  have  none  ;  Parkinfon,  that  they  are  with¬ 
out  any  great  feent  whilft  frefh,  but  a  little  more,  yet 
fmall  and  weak  when  dried;  Retzius  fays  that  they 
fmell  like  bugs ;  and  from  this  circumftance  Allioni 
names  this  fpecies  Rofa  feetida.  The  leaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linneus,  fmell  very  fweet ;  and  according  to 
Krocker,  they  have  a  pleafant  vinous  fmell.  Gerarde 
fays,  they  have  an  excellent  fweet  fmell,  more  pleafant 
than  thofe  of  the  Eglantine. 

Native  of  Germany,  the  South  of  France  and  Italy, 
Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596*.] 

(3.  The  Auftrian  Rofe  has  the  ftalks,  branches  and 
leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Angle  yellow  Rofe,  but  the 
leaves  are  rounder.  The  flowers  are  alfo  larger;  the 
petals  have  deep  indentures  at  their  points ;  are  of  a 
pale  yellow  on  the  outfide,  and  of  a  reddiffi  copper 
colour,  orange-fcarlet  or  Barre  colour  within ;  are 
Angle;  have  no  feent,  or  a  dilagreeable  one;  and 
foon  fall  away.  It  has  fometimes  flowers  entirely  yel¬ 
low  on  one  branch,  and  copper-coloured  on  another. 

s  Juffieu.  i>  Willdenow.  i  Retzius. 
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[Ray  fays  that  the  flowers  (mell  like  honey:  to  me 
they  fmell  more  like  bugs ;  but  the  fcent  varies  much. 

According  to  Jacquin  the  petals  are  brimftone-co- 
loured  on  the  outfide,  and  bright  fcarlet  within,  the  > 
flowers  are  in  fuch  abundance  as  in  a  manner  to^cover 
the  whole  fhrub,  and  their  fcent  is  unpleafant  ana  even 
rather  fetid.  Branches  fmooth,  with  ftraight  prickles. 
Petioles  fomewhat  hirfute.  Peduncles  and  calyxes 
very  fmooth.  Petals  obcordate,  but  fometimes  fcarcely 
emarginate. 

3.  This  differs  from  the  preceding,  not  only  in  the 
doublenefs  of  the  flowers,  but  in  having  the  leaflets 
limply  ferrate,  not  glandular,  pubefcent  and  glaucous 
underneath  ;  whereas  in  R.  lutea  they  are  doubly  fer¬ 
rate,  glandular  and  glutinous,  and  of  a  fhining  green 
colour,  the  ftipules  lacerated  ;  the  fruits  hemifpherical 
and  glandular,  which  in  the  other  are  fubglobular  and 
fmooth.  The  prickles  on  the  Item  are  of  two  forts  in 
this ;  a  few  being  larger,  and  many  fmaller"1. 

The  flower,  fays  Parkinfon,  is  fo  thick  and  double, 
that  very  often  it  breaketh  out  on  one  fide  or  another, 
but  a  few  of  them  abiding  whole  and  fair  in  our 
country  :  being  fair  blown  open,  it  doth  fcarce  give 
place  for  largenefs,  thicknefs  and  doublenefs,  unto  the 
great  Provence  or  Holland  Rofe. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  It  was  firft  procured  to  be 
brought  into  England  by  Mafter  Nicholas  Lete,  a 
worthy  merchant  of  London,  and  a  great  lover  of 
flowers,  from  Conftantinople  ;  which,  as  we  hear,  was 
firft  brought  thither  from  Syria ;  but  perifhed  quickly 
both  with  him,  and  with  all  other  to  whom  he  im¬ 
parted  it:  yet  afterwards  it  was  fent  to  Mafter  John 
de  Franqueville,  a  merchant  alfo  of  London,  and  a 
great  lover  of  all  rare  plants,  as  well  as  flowers,  from 
which  is  fprung  the  greateft  ftore,  that  is  now  flourifh- 
ing  in  this  kingdom11. 

Johnfon  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  a  Ihrub  ft  ill  of  great  rarity, 
in  1633.  Mr.  Miller  regards  it  as  a  variety  of  the 
Angle  Yellow  Rofe.  He  feldom  errs  on  that  fide.  It 
flowers  later  than  that,  namely  in  july. 

4.  Hudfon’s-bay  Rofe  has  the  Items,  when  full 
grown,  unarmed ;  the  younger  ones,  or  thofe  of  the 
nrft  year,  are  armed  with  flender  ftraight  prickles  , 
bent  a  little  back  at  the  top.  Branches  round,  un¬ 
armed,  Ihining,  reddilh.  Leaflets  commonly  feven, 
oblong,  lharply  and  almoft  equally  ferrate,  fmooth. 
Petioles  fmooth,  generally  armed  with  one  or  two 
fpinules. 

Native  of  Newfoundland  and  Hudfon’s-bay.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1773,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon.  It  flowers 
from  may  to  auguft  °.J 

5.  The  Cinnamon  Rofe  rifes  about  four  feet  high. 
The  branches  are  covered  with  a  purplifh  fmooth 
bark,  and  have  no  fpines,  except  at  the  joints  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  leaves,  where  they  are  commonly 
placed  by  pairs  ;  they  are  Ihort  and  crooked.  Leaflets 
feven,  ovate,  ferrate,  hairy  on  thfeir  under  fide.  Leaves 
of  the  calyx  narrow  and  entire.  Flower  lmall,  with  a 
fcent  like  Cinnamon,  whence  its  name. 

[The  Angle  Cinnamon  Rofe,  fays  Parkinfon,  hath 
his  (hoots  fomewhat  red,  yet  not  fo  red  as  the  double 
kind ;  armed  with  great  thorns,  like  almoft  unto  the 
Eglantine  bulh ;  thereby  fhowing,  as  well  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  its  (hoots,  as  the  quicknefs  and  height  of 
his  (hooting,  his  wild  nature.  The  Rofes  are  Angle, 
fomewhat  large,  and  of  a  pale  red  colour. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

( 3 .  The  (hoots  of  the  Double  Cinnamon  Rofe  are 
redder ;  the  flowers  fmall,  (hort,  thick  and  double,  of 
a  pale  red  colour  at  the  end  of  the  leaves,  (petals) 
fomewhat  redder  and  brighter  towards  the  middle  p.] 

It  is  the  fmalleft  and  earlieft  of  the  double  garden 
Rofes ;  [flowering  in  may.  Hence  fome  authors  call 
it  maialis ,  but  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  different  from 
the  Cinnamon  Rofe.  Retzius  thus  defcribes  it.  The 
root  creeps  much.  The  ftems  are  from  fix  to  eight 
feet  high,  half-jointed,  prickly;  the  prickles  clofer 
towards  the  bottom  ;  they  are  ftraight  and  recurved  ; 
under  the  joints  larger.  The  branches  have  only  two 

m  Ehrhart.  n  Park,  parad.  420,  0  Hort.  kew. 
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or  three  prickles  at  the  bafes  of  the  branchlets  and 
petioles.  Petioles  without  prickles,  but  rough-haired, 
widening  into  ferrate  ftipules  ;  the  ferratures  fphacelate- 
glandular.  Leaflets  five  or  feven,  oblong,  ferrate  be¬ 
yond  the  middle,  rough-haired  underneath  but  fmooth 
above,  veined  on  both  fides.  Peduncles  naked,  fmooth, 
folitary  or  two  and  three  together.  Fruits  fubglobular, 
naked,  fmooth.  Segments  of  the  calyx  fmooth,  entire, 
widening  at  the  end,  longer  than  the  corolla,  rough¬ 
haired  within  and  at  the  edge  ;  fometimes  one  of  the 
fegmbnts  has  a  few  linear  jags.  Flowers  fmall,  full, 
pale  red.  It  agrees  with  Roja  fcecundijfima  of  Du  Roi 
(2.  345.),  except  that  Retzius  did  not  obferve  any 
prickles  upon  the  petioles.  It  is  the  R.  maialis  of 
Hermann  (dijf.  de  Roja,  p.  8.  n.  3.)  :  R.  collineola  of 
Ehrhart  (a.  70.) :  and  the  cinnamomea  of  Miiler:  but 
Retzius  can  fcarcely  think  it  to  be  the  cinnamomea  of 
Linneus q. 

The  petioles  in  our  garden  Cinnamon  Rofe  are  not 
rough-haired  (hirti)  but  villofe,  as  are  the  leaflets  un¬ 
derneath,  giving  them  a  glaucous  hue.  The  ftipules 
are  of  a  very  pale  yellowifh  green,  fometimes  tinged 
with  red  at  the  back  along  the  midrib.  The  common 
petiole  lias  prickles  along  it  on  the  young  (hoots  only. 

Gerarde,  who  cultivated  it  in  1596,  calls  it  the 
Canell  or  Cinnamon  Rofe,  and  fays  that  it  took  this 
name,  not  of  the  fmell  of  its  flowers,  as  fome  have 
deemed,  for  they  have  little  or  no  favour,  but  from 
the  fmell  of  the  leaves.  I  cannot  difcover  any  fmell 
of  Cinnamon  either  in  the  leaves  or  flowers. 

6.  White  Dog-Rofe  has  round,  glaucous,  often 
mahogany-coloured  ftems ;  with  very  long,  thong-like 
branches,  bowing,  with  fcattered,  hooked  prickles, 
fmaller  than  in  the  common  Dog-Rofe.  Leaflets  five 
or  feven,  but  moftly  five,  ovate,  pointed,  fmooth.  Amply 
ferrate,  glaucefcent  underneath.  Petioles  prickly.  Pe¬ 
duncles  three  or  five  in  a  terminating  cyme,  (rarely 
folitary)  mahogany-coloured,  covered  with  a  glandular 
roughnefs,  not  all  exa&ly  from  one  point,  accompanied 
by  a  few  lanceolate  bradtes,  and  each  bearing  a  Angle 
white  flower,  like  the  common  Dog-Rofe,  but  never 
red  or  blufh-coloured,  and  lefs  fragrant.  Fruit  ob¬ 
long;  but  in  ripening  it  becomes  globofe,  and  deep 
red.  The  ftyles,  as  foon  as  they  have  pafled  through 
the  neck  of  the  calyx,  are  compared  into  a  cylinder, 
refembling  a  Angle  ftyle,  terminated  by  a  knob  com- 
pofed  of  the  ftigmas.  This  circumftance  alone  will 
diftinguiftt  it  from  the  other  fpecies r. 

Native  of  England,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Dau- 
phine,  Piedmont,  and  probably  other  parts  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  not  perhaps  have  been  diftmguifhed  from 
R.  canina.  It  is  however  fuftkiently  diftindt.  With 
us  it  is  frequent  in  hedges,  and  thickets;  flowering  in 
june  and  july.  It  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  common  wild 
Rofe  in  the  weft  of  Yorkfhire  and  about  Manchester. 
Mr.  Robfon  has  not  obferved  it  within  fifty  miles  of 
Darlington. 

7.  The  fmall  Burnet-leaved  Rofe  has  been  con¬ 
founded  with  the  JpinoJiJfima,  or  what  we  commonly 
call  the  Scotch  Rofe  ;  and  others  think  it  is  notdiftindt 
from  that. 

Pallas  fays,  that  the  flirub,  as  it  appears  in  the  open 
grafiy  fteppes  of  New  Servia  and  New  Ruflia,  is  quite 
the  fame  with  the  European.  It  is  three  feet  high, 
with  ftouter  prickles  thinly  fcattered,  as  in  the  garden 
plant.  Stipules  long,  entire.  Petioles  fpinulofe. 
Leaflets  feven.  Peduncles  hifpid.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  feldom  pinnate.  Corolla  white.  In  the  garden 
plant  there  are  larger  and  fetaceous  prickles  intermixed, 
and  nine  leaflets,  the  lower  ones  fmaller.  The  flowers 
are  white,  and  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  entire. 

The  Siberian  fhrub  is  very  elegant,  a  foot  and  half 
or  at  moft  two  feet  in  height;  the  trunk  thorny  all 
over,  the  thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  very  much 
branched,  the  branches  collected  into  an  ovate  form. 
Spines  on  the  trunk  and  branches  very  frequent,  briftle- 
(haped,  tranfverfe  or  reclining,  gray.  Leaves  very 
fmall,  on  red  petioles,  fometimes  fmooth,  fometimes 
with  fmall  prickles  on  them.  Stipules  very  narrow 

s  Obf.  3.  33.  n.  60. 
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With  wider  earlets,  external  and  ierrate.  Leaflets 
commonly  feven,  but  fometimes  nine  or  five,  the  fize 
of  the  little  finger  nail,  oval,  cut  round,  fharply  double¬ 
ferrate,  ftiffifh,  rugged,  more  or  lefs  retufe,  on  fome 
fhrubs  rather  acute.  Peduncles  fometimes  rough, 
fometimes  fmooth,  with  a  ternate  and  Ample  leaf,  al- 
moft  to  the  flower.  Fruit  globofe,  fmooth.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  linear-attenuated,  tomentofe  at  the  edge, 
fhorter  than  the  petals ;  which  are  yellowilh-white  and 
fubcordate.  Fruit  when  ripe  black,  dry,  infipid, 
crowned  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx. 

Retzius  diftinguilhes  it  by  the  following  marks. 
Stems  not  decumbent  but  upright.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  villofe  on  the  interior  margin  ;  the  ends  dilated, 
twice  trifid.  Flower  the  fize  of  the  Dog-Rofe,  but 
white,  tinged  here  and  there  (lightly  with  red.  Pe¬ 
tioles  underneath,  and  generally  alfo  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves,  prickly.  Serratures  of  the  leaflets  glandular 
At  the  end.  Stipules  alfo  ferrate,  and  the  ferratures 
glandular. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  well  as  Afia.  It 
flowers  here  in  may  and  june. 

8.  The  Burnet  or  Scotch  Rofe  has  its  terns  about 
two  feet  high,  upright,  much  .branched,  with  numerous 
ftraight,  unequal,  very  (lender  needle-like  prickles,  on 
the  young  branches,  which  often  difappear  from  the 
old  ones.  Leaflets  feven  or  nine,  (mail,  roundifh, 
blunt,  ferrate,  fmooth,  feflile.  Their  common  pe¬ 
tiole  is  fometimes  prickly.  Peduncles  folitary,  one- 
flowered,  fmooth,  or  very/eldom  prickly.  Stipules 
fmall,  halbert-fbaped,  toothed.  Tube  of  the  calyx 
almoft  hemifpherical,  fmooth  :  the  fegments  are  entire. 
Petals  white  or  cream-coloured,  yellow  at  tiie  bafe, 
delicately  fragrant,  fometimes  ftriped  with  red.  Fruit 
globofe,  deep  red,  black  when  quite  ripe,  fmooth, 
fometimes,  as  Haller  defcribes  it,  fomewhat  prickly. 
The  prickles  on  the  frem  and  branches  are  very  un¬ 
equal  in  fize  ;  fome  are  flat,  others  like  needles8. 

According  to  Mr.  Woodward,  the  petioles  are  not 
prickly ;  in  my  own  notes  the  branches  and  midrib  of 
the  leaves  are  faid  to  be  prickly  ;  the  leaflets  from 
three  to  five  pairs ;  the  peduncles  fmooth  ;  the  fruit 
fubglobular,  fmooth  and  fhining,  of  fo  dark  a  purple  j 
when  ripe,  as  to  appear  black  on  the  outfide.  The  : 
pericarp  is  full  of  a  fine  purple  juice.  Dr.  Withering 
informs  us,  that  this  diluted  with  water,  dyes  filk  and 
muflin  of  a  peach-colour ;  and  with  the  addition  of 
alum  a  deep  violet :  but  that  it  has  very  little  effedt  on 
w'oollen  or  linen.  He  adds,  that  the  ripe  fruit  is  eaten 
by  children,  and  has  a  grateful  fubacid  tafte ;  that  its 
dwarfilh  growth,  and  the  Angular  elegance  of  its  little 
leaves,  relembling  thofc  of  the  upland  Burnet,  entitle 
it  to  a  place  in  the  flower  garden. 

Native  of  raoft  parts  of  Europe  ;  with  us  on  the 
borders  of  fields,  on  heaths  and  downs,  in  hedges  and 
on  ditch  banks,  on  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil :  as  near 
Yarmouth,  about  Worcefter  and  Bewdley,  Perran 
downs,  Cornwall,  by  Dudifton-loch  in  Scotland,  &c. 

(3.  Sibbald  mentions  a  variety  growing  upon  a  hill 
at  his  Ciphian  farm,  with  variegated  flowers,  red  ftriped 
with  white.] 

7-  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  a  foot  high.  The 
ftalks  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  are  clofely 
armed  with  fmall  fpines ;  the  leaves  are  very  fmall ; 
the  flowers  are  alfo  fmall,  feflile,  and  of  a  livid  red 
colour  j  the  fruit  is  round,  of  a  deep  purple  colour 
inclining  to  black  when  ripe. 

I  Dr.  Withering  fpeaks  of  a  fpecimen  from  Lan- 
fcaje  Haws  in  Lancaftfire,  with  prickly  peduncles,  and 
cream-coloured  flowers,  changing  to  white.  Mr.  At- 
kmlon,  who  lent  it,  relates  that  it  covers  feveral  acres 
of  land,  to  the  exclufion  of  every  other  vegetable. 

It  appears  from  Linneus’s  herbarium,  that  his  Rofa 
pimpnellifolia  is  exactly,  as  Haller  believed,  the  fame 

plant  as  his  original Jpinofifiim*. ,  and  not  even  a  va¬ 
riety  *. 

9-  This  very  much  refembles  the  two  following 
Ipecies ;  but  differs  in  having  the  Item  two  feet  hiofT 
the  petioles  hairy  at  the  top,  and  the  flowers  in  pairs  h 

■  Smith,  Withering.  «  Smith  in  Engl.  bof. 
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It  rifes  with  feveral  (lender  Items  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet,  covered  with  a  browniflr -green  bark, 
and  armed  with  a  few  (harp  fpines.  Leaflets  feven  or 
nine,  oblong-ovate  and  fharply  ferrate.  The  leave6 
of  the  flower-cup  have  often  linear  leafy  elongations. 
The  corolla  is  Angle  and  of  a  pale  reddifh  colour. 
There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  a  double  flower*.  Mr. 
Marfhall  calls  this  fpecies  the  Dwarf  Penfylvanian 
Rofe.  In  the  Kew  catalogue  it  is  not  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Carolina  Rofe. 

io.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high,  petioles  fmooth, 
leaves  fhining,  flowers  in  pairs  y.] 

It  rifes  with  feveral  fmooth  ftalks  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet.  The  young  branches  are  covered 
with  a  fmooth  purple  bark.  The  leaves  are  compofed 
of  four  or  five  pairs  of  fpear-fhaped  leaflets,  fmooth 
on  both  Tides,  of  a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  furface, 
but  pale  on  the  under,  and  deeply  ferrate.  "  Segments 
of  the  calyx  long,  narrow  and  entire.  Flowers  of  a 
livid  red  colour.  Angle,  with  little  fcent.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  july. 

[According  to  Dillenius,  the  terns  are  (lender  and 
green,  with  very  few  fpines ;  the  branches  alfo  are 
(lender  and  fmooth,  or  very  feldom  prickly.  Leaves 
fmooth,  like  thofe  of  the  Dog-Rofe,  but  fomewhat 
narrower ;  leaflets  five  or  feven,  not  ferrate  the  whole 
length,  but  only  from  a  little  above  the  middle  to  the 
end.  Flowers  on  fhort  peduncles,  folitary,  a  little 
fmaller  and  of  a  deeper  red  than  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  wild  Rofe,  and  fmelling  fweet  like  the  Damafk 
Rofe.  Calyxes  cut  into  oblong  pointed  fegments : 
thefe,  with  the  fruit,  and  the  leaf-ftaiks,  have  (lender 
hairs  on  them.  The  fruit  is  fmall  and  round,  but  does 
not  ripen  in  England.  It  is  not  the  Rofa  virgin'ienfis  of 
Parkinfon,  theat.  1017.  and  Ray,  hift.  1473. — Nor  u 
it  the  virginiana  of  Du  Roi. — It  was  cultivated  in  1726, 
by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  at  Eltham2. 

11.  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fmooth.  Stipular 
prickles  two.  Leaflets  feven,  oblong-ovate  or  nearly 
lanceolate,  fmooth,  not  (hining  but  opaque,  ferrate, 
paler  underneath.  Petioles  prickly.  Peduncles  feve¬ 
ral,  branched,  forming  a  corymb,  unarmed,  with  glan¬ 
dular  hairs  fcattered  over  them.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx 
undivided,  hifpid  on  the  outfide.  Petals  obcordate, 
red.  It  flowers  late3. 

Thefe  three  fpecies  are  natives  of  North  America. 

12.  The  Apple  Rofe  grows  upright  to  the  height  of 
four  feet  or  more  :  the  branches  are  upright  and  fhort. 
Prickles  on  the  ftem  and  branches  fcattered,  fmall, 
awl- fh aped,  nearly  ftraight.  Leaflets  feven,  elliptical, 
blunthh,  clothed  on  both  fides  with  fhort  velvet-like 
down,  fragrant  when  rubbed,  their  ferratures  fringed 
with  glands.  Petioles  downy,  prickly,  glandular.  Pe¬ 
duncles  terminating,  moftjy  folitary,  one-flowered, 
rough  with  rigid  glandular  briftles.  Germ  globular, 
briftly.  Segments  of  the  calyx  long,  downy,  prickly 
on  the  outfide.  Corolla  of  a  full  rofe-colour,  not  very 
odoriferous.  Fruit  globular,  larger  than  in  any  other 
fpecies,  for  the  mod  part  briftly,  blood-red  b. 

According  to  Mr.  Woodward,  the  peduncles,  tube 
of  the  calyx,  petioles,  edges  of  the  ftipules,  and  fer¬ 
ratures  of  the  leaflets  are  befet  with  hairs  of  various 
lengths,  terminated  by  a  gland  :  the  leaflets  are  ovate- 
lanceolate,  more  or  lefs  pointed  :  the  petals  longer  than 
the  calyx  :  and  the  fruit  not  always  hifpid.  Dr.  Stokes 
obferves,  that  the  leaflets  are  doubly  ferrate. 

Retzius  informs  us,  that  a  large  variety  of  this, 
brought  from  Holland,  and  planted  in  a  fertile  foil, 
produced  fruit  that  was  quite  fmooth  ;  and  then,  being 
tranfplanted  into  a  worfe  foil,  the  fruit  became  very 
hifpid.  The  experiment  however,' when  repeated,  did 
not  fucceed. 

The  Apple  Rofe,  well  known  in  gardens,  and  plan¬ 
tations,  both  in  a  Angle  and  double  date,  is  found  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia.  It  grows  copioufly 
with  us  in  Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  the  north 
of  Yorkihire,  as  well  as  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland,  as 
in  the  way  from  Edinburgh  to  Ravelfton  wood,  about 
Killin  in  Breadalbane,  upon  the  coaft  of  Fife,  &c. 

x  Marfhall,  y  Willdenow.  z  Hort.  kew. 
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It  flowers  in  june,  and  the  large  deep-red  fruit  re¬ 
mains  till  eaten  by  birds  or  deftroyed  by  froft  and 
wet. 

(3.  Dillenius  mentions  a  downy-leaved  Role*  found 
by  Sherard  near  Kingfton  upon  Thames*  which  by  his 
defcription  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  this  c.] 

I  he  fruit  has  a  pleafant  acid  pulp  furrounding  the 
feeds,  which  is  fometimes  made  into  a  conlerve  or 
fweetmeat,  and  ferved  up  in  deferts. 

.  [x3-  Branches  round*  fubtomentofe,  clofely  covered 
with  fpreading  white  prickles,  fome  larger  and  others 
mailer.  Leaflets  four  pairs,  ovate,  blunt  with  a  point, 
ferrate,  green  and  wrinkled  on  the  upper  furface.  Pe¬ 
tiole  tomentofe,  with  lcattered  patulous  white  prickles. 
Calyx  tomentofe  within,  hirfute  without.  It  differs 
from  all  the  other  fpecies,  in  having  the  leaflets  blunt 
with  a  point,  wrinkled  and  tomentofe ;  and  the  branches 
exceedingly  prickly  and  hilpid.  Native  of  Japan d.] 

I4*  The  common  Provence  Rofe  is  well  known  in 
the  Enghfh  gardens,  and  is  one  of  the  moll  beautiful 
forts  yet  known.  The  flowers  are  fometimes  very 
and  tbe  petals  clofely  folded  over  each  other, 
Ime  Cabbages,  whence  this  variety  is  called  the  Cab¬ 
bage  Role.  The  flowers  of  the  Provence  Rofe  have 
the  moll  fragrant  odour  of  ail  the  forts. 

f  1  he  great  double  Damafk  Province  or  Holland 
Rofe,  hatn  his  bark,  fays  Parkinfbn,  of  a  reddifh  or 
brown  colour.  The  leaves  are  likewife  more  reddilh 
than  in  others,  and  fomewhat  larger.  It  ufually  groweth 
very  like  the  Damafk  Rofe,  and  qjuch  to  the  fame 
height.  The  flowers  are  of  the  fame  deep  blufh  co¬ 
lour,  or  rather  fomewhat  deeper,  but  much  thicker, 
broader,  and  more  double  by  three  parts  almoft,  the 
outer  leaves  turning  back,  when  the  flower  hath  flood 
long  blown,  the  middle  part  itfelf  being  folded  hard 
with  fmall  leaves.  The  fcent  cometh  neareft  unto  the 
Damafk  Rofe,  but  yet  is  fhort  of  it  by  much. 

f3  The  ftem  and  branches  of  the  Red  Provence 
Role  are  not  fo  great  as  thofe  of  the  other*  but 
greener,  the  bark  being  not  fo  red.  The  flowers  are 
not  fo  large,  thick  and  double,  but  of  a  little  deeper 
damafk  or  blufh  colour,  turning  to  red,  but  not  com¬ 
ing  near  the  full  colour  of  the  belt  red  Rofe  :  nor  is 
the  fcent  fo  fweet  as  that  of  the  damafk  Provence 
but  coming  near  that  of  the  ordinary  red  Role.  This 

is  not  fo  plentiful  in  bearing  as  the  Damafk  Pro¬ 
vence6.] 

y.  The  ftalks  of  the  Blufh  Provence  Rofe  rife  from 
three  to  four  feet  high,  and  are  unarmed  :  the  leaves 
are  hairy  on  their  under  fide:  the  peduncles  have 
ome  fmall  Ipines :  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  femi- 
pinnate  :  the  corolla  has  five  or  fix  rows  of  petals, 
which  are  large,  and  fpread  open  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
Dfulh  colour,  and  have  a  mufky  fcent. 

p.  The  White  Provence  Rofe  differs  only  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers.  y 

v>  r  ^  T  tC  tW°  dwarf  Provence  Roles,  both  called 
Rofe  de  Meaux,  differ  from  each  other  in  little  ex¬ 
cept  fize.  The  fmaller  of  the  two  is  generally  known 
by  nunerymen  and  gardeners  by  the  name  of  Pom- 
pone  Koie.  This  throws  out  numerous  Items,  which 
rarely  exceed  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  half  in  height ;  ufu- 
ally  ftraight ,  rigid  and  very  prickly.  Flowers  very 
fmall,  and  diftmguifhed  by  the  brilliant  colour  of  the 
central  petals ;  they  appear  in  june f. 

hefe  laft  are  of  late  introduction,  but  the  others 
were  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596,  and  probably 
much  earlier.  They  flower  from  june  to  auguft.]  7 
This  nfes  with  prickly  flalks  about  three  feet 
High  The  leaves  have  three  or  five  leaflets,  which 
are  large  oval*  fmooth,  and  of  a  dark  green  with 

bruirftpivfdse%Jh;  pedundef are  fe£ 

bnftly  hairs.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  fmooth 

nd  femipinnate.  The  flowers  are  very  double  and 

°f  rmkCp  red  colour>  buc  have  Bttle  fcent. 

flower  annptalS  are  &  clofeJ7  wedged  together  that  the 

turner  ?  lf  ^  Came  out  of  the  hand  of  the 

turner— -flos  quafi  tornatus g. 

The  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  very  numerous  3 
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the  moft  remarkable  ones  are  fet  down  from  the  Kew 
catalogue.  Parkinfon  defcribes  the  Velvet  Rofe  ;  fay- 

the,  old  ,ftem  ls  covered  with  a  dark-coloured 
b  k  but  that  the  young  ffi00ts  are  of  a  fad 

with  few  or  no  thorns :  the  leaves  are  of  a  fadde^ 

ftalk11*  in,rno^:  and  very  often  feven  on  a 

italk  .  the  flower  is  Angle  ;  or  double  with  two  rows  of 

petals,  the  outer  larger,  of  a  deep  red  like  crimfon 
velvet ;  or  more  double,  with  fixteen  petals  or  more  in 
a  flower,  moft  of  them  equal.  They  have  all  left 
lcent  than  the  ordinary  red  Rofe.— Several  of  the 
other  varieties  are  of  more  modern  date.  The  Bur¬ 
gundy  Rofe  is  an  elegant  little  plant,  not  more  than  a 
loot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height. 

CordinS  ro  Toureiro*  the  Rofa  cent  folia  is  a  native 
of  China. 

This  fpecies  is  confounded  with  the  Damalk  Rofe, 
and  is  named  Rofa  damafcena  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia.  The  petals,  which  are  of  a  pale  red  colour, 
and  of  a  very  fragrant  odour,  are  directed  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe.  The  fmell  is  extremely  agreeable  to  moft 
perions ;  but  in  too  great  quantities,  thefe  flowers  are 
laid  to  produce  fneezing,  inflammation  of  the  eyCs 
raintings,  hyfterical  affeCtions,  &c.  and  where  perfons 
have  been  confined  in  a  clofe  rbom  with  a  great  heap 
ol  Roles  they  have  been  in  danger  of  immediate  ex¬ 
tinction  of  hfe.  From  the  experiments  of  Prieftley 
and  Ingenhoufz  this  efteCt  feems  owing  to  the  mephitic 
air,  which  thefe  and  moft  other  odoriferous  flowers  ex- 

ui  •  SlX  Pounds  of  fredx  R°ks  impregnate,  by  dif- 
tiiiation,  a  gallon  of  water  ftrongly  with  their  fine 

havour  On  diftilling  large  quantities,  there  feparates 
Irom  the  watery  fluid  a  fmall  portion  of  a  fragrant 
butyraceous  oil,  which  liquifies  by  heat  and  appears 
yellow,  but  concretes  in  the  cold  into  a  white  mafs : 
an  hundred  pounds  of  the  flowers,  according  to  the 
experiments  of  Tachenius  and  Hoffman  ^afforded 
Icarcely  half  an  ounce  of  oil. 

The  fmell  of  this  oil  exaCtly  refembles  that  of  the 
Rofes,  and  is  therefore  much  ufed  as  a  perfume.  It 
poffefies  yery  little  pungency,  and  has  been  highly 

recommended  for  its  c  rdial  and  analeptic  qualities. _ 

The  procefs  for  making  Attar  or  efiential  oil  of  Rofes 
is  as  follows  :  Forty  pounds  of  Rofes,  with  their  ca- 
jyxes,  are  put  into  a  ftill,  with  fixty  pounds  of  water. 
The  mafs  being  well  mixed,  a  gentle  fire  is  put  under 
the  ltill ;  and  when  fumes  begin  to  rife,  the  cap  and 
pipe  are  properly  fixed  and  luted.  When  the  im¬ 
pregnated  water  begins  to  come  over,  the  fire  is  lef- 
fened  by  gentle  degrees,  and  the  diftillation  continued 
until  thirty  pounds  of  water  are  come  over  which  is 
generally  in  four  or  five  hours.  This  water  is  to  be 
poured  upon  forty  pounds  of  frelh  Rofes,  and  from 
ntteen  to  twenty  pounds  of  liquor  are  to  be  drawn  from 
it,  as  before.  It  is  then  poured  into  pans  of  earthen 
ware  or  tinned  metal,  and  left  expofed  to  the  frelh  air 
ror  the  night.  The  Attar  or  effence  will  be  found  in 
the  morning,  congealed  and  fwimming  on  the  furface 
or  the  water. 

Thefe  flowers  alfo  contain  a  bitterifh  fubftanoe, 
which  is  extracted  by  water  along  with  the  odorous 
principle,  and  remains 'entire  in  the  decoCtion,  after  the 
latter  has  been  Separated  by  diftillation  or  evaporation. 
This  fixed  fapid  matter  of  the  petals  manifefts  a  pur¬ 
gative  quality,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  flowers 
are  received  in  the  Materia  Medica. 

The  Pharmacopoeias  dired  a  fyrup  to  be  prepared 
of  this  Rofe,  which  in  doles  of  a  lpoonful  is  found  to 
be  pleafant  and  ufeful  as  a  laxative  for  children,  or  to 
obviate  coftivenefs  in  adults.  The  Ample  diftilled 
Rofe -water  feems  to  have  nothing  but  its  fragrance  to 
recommend  it h. 

It  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596  k] 

16.  The  ftalks  of  this  grow  ereCt,  and  have  fcarce 
any  fpines;  they  rife  from  three  to  four  feet  hi^h. 

The  leaves  are  compofed  of  three  or  five  large  ovai 
leaflets,  wrhich  are  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  The 
leaves  of  the  calyx  are  undivided.  The  flowers  are 
large,  but  not  very  double,  fpread  open  wide,  and 
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decay  loon ;  they  are  of  h  deep  red  colour,  and  have  an 
agreeable  fcent. 

[Stem  fmooth  or  but  little  prickly.  Peduncles  hil- 
pid.  Leaves  fubacute,  naked  above,  fcarcely  tomen- 
tofe  or  downy  underneath;  Fruit  hifpid  at  the  bate. 
Flowers  red  or  white  k. 

This  fpecies  does  not  rife  fo  high  as  the  centifolia, 
but  much  refembles  it  in  its  foliage;  Linneus  refts 
their  fpecifiC  difference  on  the  greater  roilghnefs  an 
pricklinefs  of  the  leaf-ftalks  in  this,  but  this  circUrn- 
ftance  is  not  fufficiently  remarkable  to  found  the  dii- 
tin&ion.  The  petals,  though  large  and  fpreading,  are 
never  half  fo  numerous  as  In  the  centifolia ,  and  are  ot 

a  deep  crimfon  colour  h  ^  t  rn 

P ark infon  gives  the  Red  Rofe  the  epithet  of  Englifh, 
becaufe  this  and  the  White  are  the  moft  ancient  and 
known  Rofes  to  our  country,  and  affumed  by  our  pre¬ 
cedent  Kings  of  all  others,  to  be  cognizances  of  their 
dignity,  and  becaufe  the  Red  is  more  frequent  and 
ufedin  England  than  in  other  places.  The  flowers 
vary  in  colour ;  fome  are  of  an  orient  red  or  deep 
crimfon  colour,  and  very  double,  although  never  fo 
double  as  the  White  ;  fome  again  are  paler,  tending 
fomewhat  to  a  damafk :  and  fome  are  of  fo  pale  a 
red,  as  that  they  are  rather  the  colour  of  the  canker 
Rofe  ;  yet  all  for  the  moft  part  with  larger  leaves  than 
the  Damafk,  and  with  many  more  yellow  threads 
(ftamens)  in  the  middle.  The  fcent  hereof  is  much 
better  than  in  the  White,  but  not  comparable  to  the 
excellency  of  the  Damafk  Rofe ;  yet  this  being  well 
dried  and  kept,  will  hold  both  colour  and  fcent  longer 
than  the  Damafk. 

(3.  Neither  Gerarde  nor  Parkinfon  mention  the  Mundi 
Rcje,  which  has  the  flowers  very  elegantly  ftriped  or 
variegated  with  red  and  white  ;  in  other  circumftances 
it  fo 'perfectly  refembles  the  red  Rofe,  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  variety  of  that ;  indeed  it 
frequently  happens  that  a  red  Rofe  or  two  appears  on 
the  fame  plant  with  the  variegated  flowers®.] 

y,  S.  The  Childing,  Marbled,  and  double  Virgin 
Rofes,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  have  great  affinity  with  each 
other. 

[The  flowers  of  the  Red  officinal  Rofe  poflefs  neither 
the  fragrance  nor  the  laxative  quality  of  thofe  of  the 
centifolia ,  but  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  aftringency, 
which  is  moft  confiderable  before  the  petals  expand, 
and  therefore  in  this  ftate  they  are  chofen  for  medi¬ 
cinal  ufe,  and  ordered  in  different  preparations,  as  thofe 
of  a  conferve,  a  honey,  an  infufion,  and  a  fyrup. 
Thefe  preparations,  efpecially  the  firft  and  fecond, 
have  been  highly  efteemed  in  phthifical  cafes,  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  Arabian  phyficians.  Riverius  alfo  cites 
feveral  cafes  in  point,  and  that  of  Kruger,  related  in 
the  German  ephemerides,  has  been  thought  a  ft  ill  more 
evident  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  conferve  of  Rofes  in 
phthifls  pulmonalis ;  but  as  the  ufe  of  the  conferve 
was  conftantly  joined  with  that  of  milk  and  farinacea, 
together  with  proper  exercife  in  the  open  air,  it  has 
been  doubted  if  thefe  recoveries  could  be  wholly  im¬ 
puted  to  the  Rofes,  though  their  mild  aftringent  and 
corroborant  virtues  certainly  contributed  much.  In 
fome  cafes,  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  of  the  conferve 
were  taken  in  the  fpace  of  a  month. 

The  infufion  of  Rofes  is  a  grateful  cooling  fub- 
aftringent,  and  ufeful  in  fpitting  of  blood  ;  its  efficacy 
however  depends  chiefly  on  the  acid.  The  fyrup  de¬ 
rives  its  ufe  merely  from  its  colour. 

Notwithftanding  the  reputed,  aftringent  quality  of 
red  Rofes,  Poterius  relates,  that  he  found  a  dram  of 
the  leaves  dried  and  powdered,  occafioned  three  or 
four  ftools,  and  this  not  in  a  few  inftances,  but  con¬ 
ftantly  in  feveral.  The  full  blown  flowers  are  (lightly 
laxative,  efpecially  in  the  paler  forts  j  but  the  buds  of 
this  Rofe  are  aftringent. 

Both  the  aftringency-  and  colour  of  the  petals  are 
belt  preferved  by  hafty  drying  ". 

Gerarde  fays,  in  Leylande  fields  in  Lancafhire,  our 
garden  Rofe  doth  grow  wild,  in  the  plowed  fields 
among  the  corn  in  fuch  abundance,  that  there  may  be 
gathered  daily,  during  the  time,  many  bufhels  of 
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Rofes,  equal  with  the  beft  garden  Rofe  in  each  re- 
fpeft  :  the  thing  that  giveth  great  caufe  of  wonder  is, 
that  in  a  field  in  tire  place  afordfaid,  called  Glover  s- 
field,  every  year  that  it  is  plowed  for  corn,  it  will  be 
fpread  over  with  Rofes  ;  but  when  it  is  leye,  and  not 
plowed,  then  fhall  there  be  but  few  Rofes  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  :  by  the  relation  of  a  curious  gentleman  there 
dwelling,  fo  often  remembered  in  our  hiftory. 

I  give  this  improbable  tale,  as  an  inftance  of  the 
dependance  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the  information  ot 
curious  gentlemen.  Johnfon,  the  emaculator  of 
Gerarde,  has  fet  it  right,  by  informing  us,  he  had 
heard  that  the  Rofes  which  grow  in  fuch  plenty  in 
Glover’s  field  are  no  other  than  the  corn  Rofe  or  red 
Poppies.] 

17.  The  Damafk  Rofe  rifes  with  prickly  (talks 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  a  greenifh  bark, 
and  armed  with  fliort  prickles.  The  leaves  are  com- 
pofed  of  five  or  feven  oval  leaflets,  dark  green  above, 
but  pale  underneath ;  the  borders  frequently  turn 
brown  and  are  (lightly  ferrate  ;  the  peduncles  are  fet 
with  prickly  hairs;  the  calyxes  are  femipinnate  and 
hairy ;  the  corolla  is  of  a  foft  pale  red,  and  not  very 
double,  but  has  an  agreeable  odour ;  the  heps  are  long 
and  fmooth. 

[Retzius  fays  that  the  ftipules  are. quite  entire,  with 
a  glandular  margin  ;  and  that  the  fruits  are  hifpid-hairy 
half  over. 

It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  15 96^by  Gerarde0. 

Thefe  garden  Rofes  were  certainly  cultivated  and 
highly  efteemed  in  England  long  before  the  time  of 
Gerarde,  as  appears  both  from  our  hiftorians  and  poets^ 
Though  fome  of  them  are  fet  down  as  indigenous  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
they  were  firft  produced  and  nurtured  in  the  more  oe- 
nign  and  earlier  cultivated  regions  of  Afia.  .  Hakluyt 
fays  that  the  Damafk  Rofe  was  brought  in  by  Dr. 
Linaker,  phyfician  to  King  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 

Of  this  elegant  fpecies,  which  has  not  been  well  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  the  provincialis  and  centifolia,  there 
are  many  varieties.] 

The  Monthly,  the  ftriped  Monthly,  the  York  and 
Lancafter,  and  Mr.  Hart’s  Rofe,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  are 
all  fuppofed  to  be  varieties  of  the  Damafk  Rofe. 

[«,  {3.  The  Red  and  Blufh  Damafk  Rofe  differ  only 
in  the  fhade  of  colour.] 

y.  The  York  and  Lancafter  Rofe,  agrees  with  the 
Damafk  in  ftalk,  leaf,  &c.  differing  only  in  the  flower 
being  variegated  with  white  ftripes.  Mr.  Hart’s  Role 
has  the  white  ftripes  more  diftind.  The  flowers  in 
thefe  being  lefs  double  than  in  feveral  others,  are  fre¬ 
quently  fucceeded  by  fruit,  and  have  ripe  feeds,  from 
which  other  varieties  may  be  obtained p.  [Some  of 
thefe  are  particularized  by  Parkinfon.  Sometimes  one 
half  of  the  petal  is  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour,  and  the 
other  half  of  a  paler  damafk  than  common :  or  one 
petal  is  white  or  ftriped  with  white,  and  the  other  half 
blufh  or  ftriped  with  blufh  ;  fometimes  alfo  all  ftriped 
or  fpotted  over,  and  at  other  times  little  or  no  ftripes 
or  marks,  as  nature  lifteth  to  play  with  varieties,  in 
this,  as  in  other  flowers  :  the  longer  it  abideth  blown 
open  in  the  fun,  the  paler  and  the  fewer  ftripes,  marks 
or  fpots  will  be  feen  in  it.  The  fmell  is  of  a  weak 
Damafk  Rofe  fcent. 

S,  £.  The  Red  and  White  Monthly  Rofes  are  fo 
called,  from  their  continuing  to  blow  in  fucceffion 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  fummer  ;  not  that  they 
blow  in  every  month,  as  the  name  implies.  They  are 
in  every  refped  like  the  Damafk  Rofe  ;  unlefs  it  be, 
as  Ferrarius  obferves,  more  full  of  prickles  than 
that’.] 

£.  The  Blufh  Belgick  Rofe,  which  Mr.  Miller  gives 
as  a  diftind  fpecies,  rifes  about  three  feet  high,  with 
prickly  flails.  The  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or 
feven  leaflets,  which  are  oval,  hairy  on  their  under 
fide,  and  flightly  ferrate  :  the  peduncles  and  calyxes 
are  hairy,  and  without  prickles ;  the  calyxes  are  large 
and  femipinnate;  the  flowers  very  double,  of  a  pale 
fldh  colour,  with  little  fcent,  generally  in  great  quan- 
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tides.  The  Red  Belgick  Rofe  differs  only  in  having 
the  colour  of  the  flower  a  deep  red. 

1 8.  The  Evergreen  Rofe  has  flender  ftalks  which 
trail  upon  the  ground  unlefs  they  are  fupported,  and 
if  trained  up  to  a  pole  or  the  ftem  of  a  tree,  will  rife 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high ;  they  are  armed  with 
crooked  reddifh  fpines,  and  have  Email  leaves,  with 
feven  oval  acute  leaflets,  of  a  lucid  green;  and  ferrate. 
The  leaves  continue  on  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are 
fmall.  Angle,  white,  and  have  a  mufky  odour.  In 
their  natural  place  of  growth  they  continue  in  fucceffion 
great  part  of  the  year,  but  their  time  of  flowering  in 
England  is  june. 

[Parkinfon  remarks,  that  this  Rofe-bufli  is  very  like 
the  wild  Angle  Eglantine  ;  and  that  the  loweft  pair  of 
leaflets  are  fmalleft,  the  next  bigger,  the  third  bigger 
ftill,  and  the  end-leaf  biggeft  of  all.  At  firft  coming 
out,  the  fhoots  and  young  leaves  are  reddifh  ;  but  this, 
I  believe,  is  common  to  molt,  if  not  all  the  fpecies. 
The  flowers  Hand  four  or  flve  together  at  the  tops  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  pure  white,  much  larger 
than  the  ordinary  Mufk  Rofe,  and  of  a  flne  fcent. 

Native  of  Germany.  Sherard  gathefed  the  feeds  in 
Italy,  and  introduced  this  plant  iflto  his  garden  at 
Eltham  about  the  year  1727.  Mr.  Miller  relates  that 
in  the  fame  year  he  faw  it  growing  at  Leyden,  in  the 
curious  garden  belonging  to  Boerhaave  ;  who  had  it 
flom  Micheli ;  and  that  the  latter  found  it  growing 
natui  ally  in  the  woods  near  Florence.  According  to 
CluAus,  Joachim  Cametanus  lent  the  feeds  to  him  at 
Padua,  in  the  year  1592;  and  as  he  carried  them  to 
Leyden,  Boerhaave  s  plants  probably  defeended  from 
them. — Parkinfon  cultivated  the  Evergreen  Rofe  in 
1629 r. 

19.  The  branches  have  great  abundance  of  prickles, 
which  fall  off  on  the  Items.  The  fruits  are  lar^e  and 
pear-fhaped*  D 

Native  of  Aultria  and  Italy* 

According  to  the  catalogue  of  the  royal  garden  at 
Kew,  it  was  introduced  about  1773,  by  Meffrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  and  Lee,  • 

2°.  The  young  fhoots  of  the  Frankfort  Rofe  are 
covered  with  a  pale  purplifh  bark,  fet  with  a  number 
of  fmall  prickles  like  hairs ;  the  older  branches  have 
but  few  thorns.  The  fruit  is  very  large.  The  flower 
is  thick  and  double  as  a  Red  Rofe,  but  fo  ftrong 
Iwelling  in  the  bud,  that  many  of  them  break  before 
they  can  be  full  blown  ;  and  then  they  are  of  a  pale 
red-rofe  colour,  between  a  red  and  a  damafk,  with  a 
very  thick  broad  hard  umbone  of  fhort  yellow  threads 
in  the  middle.  The  fegments  of  the  calyx  are  quite 
entire.  The  fmell  is  neareft  unto  a  Red  Rofe  *.] 

.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  this  may  be  a  diftinft  fpecies,  but 
is  of  little  value ;  the  flowers  rarely  opening  fair,  and 
having  no  odour. 

[Its  native  place  is  not  known.  Parkinfon  culti¬ 
vated  it  in  1629  “. 

21.  The  Sweet  Briar  or  Eglantine  has  yellow  hooked 
prickles  on  the  ftem.  Leaflets  leven,  very  fragrant, 
elliptic  or  fubovate,  above  fmooth  and  wrinkled,  un- 
derneath  ruft-coloured  with  refinous  atoms  or  little 
dots ;  ferratures  glandular.  Petioles  alfo  glandular  and 
prickly.  Peduncles  muricate  and  in  corymbs.  Calyx 
glandular.  Petals  rofe-coloured,  white  at  the  bafe. 
Fruit  fcarlet,  muricate  but  fometimes  fmooth,  fari¬ 
naceous,  inflpid  \  > 

Leaflets  doubly  ferrate,  fmooth  above  except  a  few 
mattered  hairs  along  the  midrib,  even  in  the  newly- 
expanded  leaves,  half-doubled  together,  not  fo  full- 
icented  as  thofe  of  the  Garden  Sweet-Briar.  The 
habit  however  and  mode  of  growth  of  the  wild  plant 
are  the  fame  with  that*.  Dr.  Stokes  thinks  they  are 
at  lead  varieties  ;  the  leaves  in  the  garden  Sweet- 
Briar  being  befet  above  with  very  fhort  hairs,  between  . 
oval  and  ovate,  and  not  unfrequently  quite  oval;  the 
glands  yellowifh  ;  the  fruit  fcarlet  and  fometimes  quite 
fmooth ;  whereas,  according  to  Lightfoot,  the  fruit  of 
the  wild  is  black,  when  ripe.  Dr.  Withering  remarks, 
that  the  prickles  are  not  numerous  on  the  tube  of  the 
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calyx,  or  germ,  as  Linneus  calls  it,  and  chiefly  on  one 
1  e  ,  t  at  the  rufty  appearance  is  chiefly  confined  to 
t  e  ower  leaves  ;  and  that  the  fweet  fcent  feems  to  be 
owing  to  the  glands. 

,  The  Pr,den  lhn,b  certain3y  g^s  larger  and  more 
ere£t,  the  leaves  are  bigger  and  much  fweeter  than  in 
the  wild  one,  the  rufty  colour  of  them  difappears,  and 
the  whole  puts  on  a  more  vigorous  appearance.  But 
all  this  is  owing  to  culture,  which  has  done  much  in 
this  favourite  genus. 

Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe  On  heaths,  in  thick- 
etSj  hedges  and  woods,  chiefly  in  a  gravelly  foil. 

The  varieties  with  double  flowers  are  very  elegant 
fhrubs  in  ornamental  plantations.] 

22.  The  Mofs  Provence  Rofe,  commonly  called 
the  Mofs  Rofe,  from  the  mofs-like  pubefcence  on  the 
Calyx,  has  the  ftalks  and  branches  clofely  armed  with 
blown  fpines.  The  peduncles  and  calyx  are  covered 
with  long  hair-like  Mofs.  The  flowers  are  of  an 
elegant  crimfon  colour,  and  have  a  moft  agreeable 
odour; 

[This  elegant  Rofe  is  known  to  us  only  in  its  dou¬ 
ble  ftate,  and  we  are  ignorant  of  the  country  to  which 
we  aie  indebted  for  it.  By  Furber’s  catalogue  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1724.*. 

Retzius  defcribes  the  ftem  as  very  prickly,  and  at  the 
fame  time  hifpid  ;  the  peduncles  long,  befet  with  curled 
ftngm  terminated  by  a  reflnous  globule,  as  are  alfo 
the  whole  calyxes';  thefe  ftrigre  are  often  branched. 
The  petioles  are  lefs  hifpid  and  unarmed.  The  leaflets 
are  very  large;  three  or  flve,  fmooth.  The  colour 
and  fmell  of  the  clammy  reflnous  glands  are  very 
much  the  fame  as  in  the  Flowering  Rafpberry;  or 
Rubus  odoratus.  ] 

23.  The  Mufk,  Rofe  rifes  with  weak  ftalks  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  covered  with  a  f  nooth 
greenifh  bark,  and  armed  with  fhort  ftrong  fpines. 
Leaflets  feven,  light  green  and  ferrate.  Flowers  in 
large  bunches,  in  form  of  umbels,  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  they  are  white,  and  have  a  fine  mufky 
odour,  appear  in  july  and  auguft,  and  continue  in 
fucceffion  till  the  froft  flops  them.  The  ftalks  are  ‘ 
too  weak  to  fupport  themfelves.  It  varies  with  double 
flowers. 

[Prickles  remote,  flout,  bent  back*  Leaflets  five, 
ovate,  ferrate,  acute,  fmooth.  Petioles  often  prickly, 
pubefeent.  Flowers  numerous,  in  corymbs.  Pedun¬ 
cles  hirfute.  Calyx  oblong,  villofe  ;  the  fegments  lan¬ 
ceolate,  entire,  pubefeent  within.  Petals  white,  obo- 
vate,  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  the  Dog  Rofe. 

It  grows  every  where  in  hedges  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tunis;  and  the  Tunifians  cultivate  it  for  the  fake  of  a 
mghly  odorous  eflential  oil  which  they  obtain  from  the 
petals  by  diftillation  \ 

It  was  cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde  b.  According 
to  Hakluyt  (1582)  the  Mufk  Rofe  plant  was  procured 
of  later  time  out  of  Italy. 

R.  fempervirens  or  Evergreen  Mufk  Rofe  of  Miller 
(n.  9.)  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  this.  ] 

The  feeds  were  fent  by  Robert  More,  Efq.  who 
found  it  growing  naturally  in  Spain. 

Stems  four  or  five  feet  high,  eredl,  covered  with  a 
green  bark,  and  armed  with  ftrong  crooked  white 
fpines.  Leaves  compofed  of  five  oval  leaflets  ending 
in  acute  points,  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  flightly  fer¬ 
rate,  and  continuing  all  the  year.  The  flowers  mow 
in  large  bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  are  finffie, 
white,  and  have  a  mufky  odour.  They  appear  in.  au¬ 
guft,  and  continue  in  fucceffion  till  odlober. 

[24.  The  veins  of  the  leaves  underneath  are  red. 
The  ftem,  peduncles  and  fruits  are  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  Switzerland 
and  Salzburgh. 

25.  Allied  to  the  following  fpecies,  but  diftinguifhed 
by  the  obovate  fruit  and  other  marks.  Different  from 
R.  pumila  by  the  leaves  not  being  glaucous  underneath, 
the  ftem  and  petioles  unarmed. — Native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Dauphine  and  Switzerland c. 
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16.  The  Alpine  Rofe  is  a  low  (hrub,  with  reddilh- 
brown  items,  the  lower  half  or  thereabouts  of  which 
is  covered  with  ftraight  awl-fhaped  (lender  white  not 
pungent  prickles  ;  the  upper  part  is  quite  naked.  Sti¬ 
pules  ciliate-glandular  at  the  edge.  Petioles  hifpid- 
glandular.  Leaflets  commonly  feven,  fmooth  on  both 
Tides,  ovate,  biferrate,  ciliate-glandular.  Peduncles 
naked,  unarmed.  Calyx  rufous-brown  on  the  outfit  e  , 
the  tube  ovate-oblong,  naked  ;  the  leaflets  or  fegments 
quite  entire,  fpatulate,  villofe-white  about  the  edge, 
villofe  within.  Flowers  folitary,  red,  middle-fized. 

Gouan  has  confounded  Haller’s  Rofe,  n.  1 107.  with 
Linneus’s  pimpinellifolici.  Haller  has  united  the  pimply 
nellifolia  and  JpinofiJJima ,  which  Du  Roi  has  very  well 
diftinguifhed d. 

Jacquin  defcribes  the  ftems  as  from  one  to  lour 
feet  in  height,  branched  and  upright.  Stipules  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  ferrulate.  Leaflets  commonly  feven,  but 
fometimes  five  or  nine.  The  peduncles  have  always 
hairs,  with  glandular  heads,  fcattered  over  them.  The 
flowers  have  a  very  powerful  and  lweet  odour.  The 
fruits  are  generally  quite  fmooth,  fometimes  but  more 
feldom  hifpid»  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  entire,  lanceo¬ 
late,  concave,  running  out  into  a  very  long  point. 
Petals  emarginate,  of  a  very  deep  purple-red  colour, 
but  fometimes  paler.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  contracted 
into  a  neck  below  the  calyx,  fometimes  a  little  curved 
in,  finning  very  much,  of  an  elegant  red  colour, 
crowned  with  the  converging  calyx,  and  very  fmooth ; 
it  always  hangs  down,  and  thus  approaches  very  much 
to  R.  pendulina,  from  which  it  differs  in  little  elfe  than 
in  never  having  the  peduncles  fmooth,  not  even  in 
cultivation.  It  varies  in  the  hirfutenefs  of  the  ftems, 
but  they  are  commonly  fmooth,  and  the  branches  are 
always  lb.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  and  the  ftipules 
feldom  have  hairs  on  them.  This  flirub  never  has  any 
genuine  prickles  on  it. 

Native  of  the  Alps,  Germany,  Auftria,  Piedmont, 
and  Siberia. — Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Su¬ 
therland.  It  flowers  in  june  and  July  e.] 

According  to  Mr.  Miller  it  riles  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  feven  feet.  The  (talks  and  branches  have  no  fpines, 
but  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  reddifh  bark.  Leaflets 
feven,  thjp,  oval,  fmooth,  bright  green,  very  (lightly 
ferrate,  far  afunder.  Peduncles  armed  with  briftly  hairs. 
Leaflets  of  the  calyx  long,  (lender  in  the  middle,  ter¬ 
minating  in  an  oval  leafy  point..  Flowers  (ingle,  bright, 
appearing  at  the  beginning  of  may  ;  and  fucceeded  by 
long  fmooth  fpear-lhaped  heps.  The  plants  produce 
a  fecond  crop  of  flowers  about  the  end  of  auguft ;  but 
thefe  fall  off,  and  are  not  fucceeded  by  heps. 

[27.  Height  from  a  foot  to  two  feet.  The  ftem 
covered  with  a  fmooth  bark,  often  coloured.  Branches 
weak,  alfo  coloured,  alternate,  one-flowered  only. 
Leaves  on  each  branch  three  or  four,  compofed  of 
five  or  feven  leaflets,  ovate  or  wedge-truncate,  fmooth, 
doubly  ferrate  ;  the.  uppermoft  or  outmoft  larger  than 
the  others.  Stipules  running  much  down,  diverging 
at  the  end,  fmooth  above,  rugged  underneath  with 
clammy  glandular  prominent  dots,  ciliate  :  becoming 
bald  when  far  advanced.  Peduncle  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  with  the  flower,  hifpid,  fliorter  than  the  oppofite 
leaf:  at  the  bale  of  it  is  an  ovate-lanceolate,  fmooth, 
ciliate  bracte,  twice  the  fize  of  the  ftipules.  Calyxes 
ovate  ;  germs  hifpid  with  prickles  ;  calycine  leaflets 
long,  widened  at  the  end,  lanceolate,  ferrate,  une¬ 
qual  ;  one  or  two  of  them  commonly  awl-lhaped  and 
not  dilated,  having  a  denfe  white  cotton  along  the 
edge.  Petals  deep  red,  two-lobed  or  emarginate. — 
It  differs  from  the  alpina  in  having  feven  ovate  leaves, 
larger  ftipules  more  decurrent,  rugged  underneath, 
larger  bra&es,  the  peduncles  more  hifpid  and  prickly, 
and  the  germ  rough  with  fpinules,  and  laftly  the  ca¬ 
lycine  leaflets  not  fubulate-letaceous,  but  dilated  lan¬ 
ceolate  f. 

Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Swifs  Alps,  and  the 
mountains  of  Silefia. 

28.  Height  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet,  (lender, 
ftraight,  brown,  covered  with  numerous  (lender  in¬ 
noxious  fpines,  bending  downwards.  The  branches 
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have  no  fpines,  but  fmooth  leaves,  glaucous  green 
above,  and  glaucous  white  underneath,  compofed  of 
five  or  fix  pairs  of  leaflets ;  the  midrib  is  thinly  hairy. 
Peduncles  (hort.  Flowers  large;  petals  emarginate, 
pale  flefh-colour.  Fruits  long,  pendulous,  fmooth,  of 
a  fine  coral  red.  Calyxes  then  fet  with  (lender  hairs ; 
but  in  flowering-time  fringed  with  a  hoary  lanugo  ;  in 
other  parts  fmooth  and  without  prickles.  It  flowers 
earlier  than  the  other  Rofes,  namely  in  may ;  and  the 
fruit  ripens  in  auguft5. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  at  Eltham 
by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  in  1726  \  Dillenius  fays 
that  the  feeds  were  lent  from  New  England. 

29.  Petiole  prickly,  and  thinly  fet  with  glanduli- 
ferous  hairs,  efpecially  towards  the  bafe.  Leaflets 
orbicular-obovate,  fmooth,  concolour,  doubly  ferrate, 
the  ferratures  glandular.  Stem  fmooth,  with  prickles 
commonly  in  pairs  and  rencinate  below  the  origin  of 
the  leaves.  Petals  obcordate,  white. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphine  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  h 

30.  Stem  upright.  Branches  round,  purple,  fmooth, 
upright.  Prickles  fcattered,  recurved.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  petioled.  Leaflets  oppofite,  fometimes  but 
feldom  alternate,  feflile,  ovate,  ferrate,  green  and  pale 
above,  pale  and  villofe  underneath.  Petioles  villofe, 
with  fcattered  fmall  recurved  prickles.  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating  in  panicles,  the  fize  of  Bramble  flowers. 
Panicle  decompound,  fpreading.  Peduncles  and  pe¬ 
dicels  villofe,  unarmed.  Calyx  very  hirfute  with  a 
white  pile,  efpecially  at  the  edge.  Corolla  white. 
Germ  villofe,  unarmed.  It  differs  quite  from  the  other 
Rofes  in  having  fmall  flowers  in  panicles,  on  villofe 
peduncles. 

Native  of  Japan k. 

31.  The  common  Dog  Rofe  or  wild  Briar  has  the 
ftem  fmooth,  with  two  alternate  hooked  prickles  be¬ 
tween  the  knots,  growing  to  the  height  of  fix  feet  or 
more.  Branches  elongated,  from  upright  fpreading. 
Prickles  conical-hooked,  compreffed,  bright  red  when 
young,  but  afterwards  afh-coloured.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  having  for  the  mod  part  feven  fcentlefs  ferrate 
leaflets,  the  ferratures  terminated  by  minute  purple 
glands ;  naked  and  quite  fmooth  on  both  fides,  the 
upper  fide  Chining,  the  lower  paler ;  the  lower  leaflets 
gradually  fmaller ;  the  midrib  and  petiole  prickly  un¬ 
derneath,  the  edges  befet  with  purple  glands.  Sti¬ 
pules  finely  toothed,  the  teeth  tipped  with  red,  and 
terminated  by  a  globule.  Peduncles  forming  a  fort  of 
corymb  of  two  or  three  to  fix  flowers  together ;  but 
fometimes  they  are  folitary,  round,  even  and  naked. 
Calyx  pubefcent  within .  and  at  the  edge  ; ,  the  leaflets 
lanceolate  and  long- tailed,  two  Ample,  two  pinnate  on 
each  fide,  and  one  pinnate  only  on  one  fide.  Petals 
obcordate,  a  little  remote,  pale  red,-  fainter  towards 
the  bafe,  fometimes  white,  fweet-fcented  h  Fruit, 
which  is  a  fort  of  berry  formed  from  the  ripened 
calyx,  fcarlet,  quite  fmooth  and  (hining,  fometimes 
clofed  and  fometimes  pervious  at  the  top  ;  containing 
about  thirty  feeds,  which  are  bony,  ovate-acuminate, 
angular,  having*  white  filky  bridles  difperfed  among 
them,  terminated  by  the  permanent  ftyle,  pale :  the 
outer  ones  are  immerfed  in  the  excavations  of  the  flelhy 
fubftance  of  the  calyx,  but  thofe  in  the  middle  have 
flelhy,  faffron-coloured,  fubvillofe  peduncles"1.  It  is 
fometimes  feen  wfith  a  hifpid  fruit". 

Native  of  Europe,  in  hedges  and  woods,  decorating 
them  with  its  lively  odorous  flowers  in  the  months  of 
june  andjuly.  From  thefe  a  perfumed  water  may  be 
diftilled,  which  is  faid  to  be  much  more  fragrant  than 
that  from  garden  Rofes.  The  leaves  are  recommended 
as  a  fubftitute  for  tea,  giving  out  a  fine  colour,  a  fub- 
aftringent  tafte,  and  a  grateful  fmell,  when  dried,  and 
infufed  in  boiling  water.  The  fruit,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Heps ,  is  agreeable  enough  when  ripe 
and  mellowed  by  the  froft :  beaten  up  with  fugar',  it 
makes  a  pleafant  conferve,  more  ufed  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines,  than  for  any  virtue  ot  its  own.  Care 
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fhould  be  taken  in  making  this  conferve,  to  remove 
all  the  chaffy  or  prickly  fibres  or  briftles  with  the 
feeds,  which  will  otherwife  produce  confiderable  irri¬ 
tation  on  the  primae  vise.  A  moffy  protuberance  is 
common  on  various  parts  of  the  wild  Rofe,  which  is 
occafioned  by  an  infedt  called  Cynips  Rofse  :  formerly, 
under  the  name  of  Bedeguar  it  was  ufed  medicinally, 
but  it  is  now  juftly  difcarded.  The  fruit  in  winter  is 
much  fought  after  by  birds,  efpecially  the  pheafant. 
Its  ftrong  thorns  make  it  valuable  for  ftrengthening 
hedges 

32.  The  downy-leaved  Dog  Rofe  agrees  in  habit 
with  the  common  Dog  Rofe,  except  that  the  leaves 
are  pubefcent  all  over,  and  have  a  fubcinereous  ap¬ 
pearance.  It  is  lefs  in  all  its  parts  than  the  Apple 
Rofe  (R.  villofa.)  Branches  from  upright  fpreading, 
fubflexuofe.  Prickles  on  the  Item  hooked,  widened  at 
the  bale.  Leaflets  five  or  feven,  fweet,  elliptic-ovate, 
very  foftly  tomentofe  on  both  Tides,  with  the  ferratures 
glanduloufly  ciliate.  Petioles  tomentofe,  muricate. 
Peduncles  terminating,  fubfolitary,  muricate  with  rigid 
glandular  briftles.  Germ  alfo  muricate,  elliptic.  Calyx 
glandular-hifpid.  Petals  whitifh  at  the  bafe,  but  the 
reft  of  a  beautiful  rofe-colour.  Fruit  ovate,  fcarlet, 
muricate,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  fhape  as  in  the 
canina. 

Not  uncommon  in  hedges  and  thickets.  Obferved 
about  London  by  Hudfon.  At  St.  Faith’s,  Ca'tton, 
and  other  places  near  Norwich.  In  Shropfhire  and 
Wales  common.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july p. 

33.  This  alfo  has  very  much  the  habit  of  R.  canina. 

Stems  round  and  fmooth,  armed  with  recurved,  ftrong, 
pungent,  Ihining,  brownifh  prickles,  which  are  reddifh 
when  young.  Leaflets  five,  (feldom  feven)  ovate  or 
rather  roundifh,  acute,  Iharply  ferrate,  on  very  Ihort 
petioles,  very  dark  green  and  fmooth  above,  fome- 
what  hoary  or  villofe  underneath,  efpecially  along  the 
nerves  and  veins  and  at  the  edges  j  the  tips  of  the 
ferratures  are  cartilaginous,  and  red  ending  in  a  brown 
colour,  when  examined  by  a  magnifier.  The  midribs 
have  prickles,  Ihort  whitifh  hairs,  and  thinly  flut¬ 
tered  pedicelled  dufky  red  glands.  Stipules  fharp  and 
ciliate  at  the  edge  ;  in  other  parts  fmooth.  The  leaves 
differ  from  thofe  of  the  canina ,  not  only  in  their  pu- 
befcence,  but  in  being  thicker  and  lefs  fbining.  Pe¬ 
duncles  round,  hifpid  with  glands  on  long  pedicels. 
Germ  very  fmooth,  or  fometimes  with  a  few  of  thefe 
glands  towards  the  bafe.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  vil¬ 
lofe  within  and  at  the  edges,  but  glandular  only  at  the 
back  and  on  the  leafy  edges  of  the  fegments  ;  two  or 
three  of  them  are  pinnate -laciniate,  the  others  quite 
entire.  Petals  obcordate,  fweet,  flefh-coloured  or 
paler.  Fruit  fmooth  and  Ihining,  red  with  an  orange- 
coloured  pulp,  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the 
fruit  of  the  common  Rofe. — Native  of  Auftria,  on 
hills 13 .  '  '  \ 

34.  This  is  a  very  dwarf  Ihrub,  with  fmall  flowers. 
Leaflets  five  fmall  ovate  acute. — Native  of  Europe1. 

35.  Height  feldom  exceeding  three  feet.  Flowers 
large  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  femidouble,  with 
great  richnefs  of  colour  (dark  red)  uniting  a  moft 
delightful  fragrance,  coming  out  in  fucceflion  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  only  more  fparingly  in 
the  winter  months  \  Segments  of  the  calyx  leafy  at 
the  end,  one  larger  than  the  reft.  Germs  and  pedun¬ 
cles  fometimes  but  rarely  fmooth1. 

Native  of  China.  Introduced  by  Gilbert  Slater, 
Efq.  of  Knots-green  near  Laytonftone  u. 

36.  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  and 
perhaps  may  be  only  a  variety  of  it\  It  is  diftin¬ 
guifhed  from  the  next  fpecies  chiefly  by  the  fhining 
fmoothnefs  of  the  leaflets,  and  the  ciliate  hairinefs  of 
the  calycine  fegments.  The  upper  leaves  are  ternate, 
the  lower  ones  have  a  Angle  leaflet  added,  on  one  fide, 
and  thus  become  in  fome  degree  pinnate y. — Native  of 
China. 

37.  Branches  unarmed ;  or  fometimes,  but  feldom, 
having  one  or  two  very  (lender  prickles  towards  the 
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leaves  or  on  the  petioles.  Leaflets  five,  tomentofe 
underneath,  fmooth  above,  ferrate,  the  outmoft  twice 
as  large  as  the  reft.  Peduncles  long,  naked,  Ample. 
Calyx  gafhed,  even.  Fruit  the  fize  of  that  of  Sorbus 
aucuparia. — Native  of  China2,  and  Cochinchina. 

•d~8.  Stem  fmooth  without  prickles,  feeming  to  be 
entirely  unarmed,  with  a  large  ftem,  and  branches  a 
foot  long.  Leaflets  five,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  Amply 
and  remotely  ferrate,  the  lateral  ones  an  inch  and  half, 
the  end  one  two  inches  long.  The  petiole  has  glan¬ 
dular  hairs  fcattered  over  it,  and  has  one  or  two 
hooked  prickles.  Flowers  the  fize  of  thofe  of  the 
Dog  Rofe,  in  a  fort  of  corymb.  Peduncles  hifpid 
with  hairs  which  are  glandular  at  the  tip.  Germ  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  leafy  at  the  tip, 
acuminate,  toothed,  fmoothifh  on  the  outfide,  tomen¬ 
tofe  within.  It  feems  to  differ  from  the  preceding. — 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies a. 

39.  Stem  villofe,  with  fcattered  ftraight  prickles. 
Leaflets  five  or  feven,  roundifh-elliptic,  fubcoriaceous, 
blunt,  the  upper  furface  fhining.  Flowers  fragrant, 
terminating,  folitary.  Peduncle  very  fhort,  with  lan¬ 
ceolate  filky-villofe  bradtes  covering  the  germ.  Leaf¬ 
lets  of  the  calyx  undivided,  ovate-lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  filky-villofe.  Petals  yellowifh  white  obcordate* 
Native  of  China b. 

40.  The  white  Rofe,  in  its  wild  ftate,  has  an  affinity 
to  the  arvenjis  (n.  6.)  ;  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
wider  ovate  leaves,  fmooth  and  deep  green  above, 
paler  and  flightly  hairy  underneath,  unequally  ferrate 
and  blunt :  ftem  and  petioles  villofe,  prickly  :  pedun¬ 
cles  folitary,  long,  hifpid :  fruits  ovate,  fmooth,  but 
more  frequently  having  a  few  flender  prickles  on. them : 
calyxes  fmooth,  green,  half-pinnate c. 

Loureiro  deferibes  the  ftem  as  long,  fcandent,  branch-' 
ed,  having  many  recurved  prickles  fcattered  over  it. 
Leaflets  three  or  five,  broad-lanceolate,  ciliate,  on 
prickly  petioles.  Flowers  pale,  without  feent,  many 
together.  Fruits  oblong-ovate,  fmooth,  on  hifpid 
peduncles. 

Retzius  remarks,  that  the  germs  and  calyxes  are 
fometimes  hifpid  :  and  D’Affo  that  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx  are  entire. 

Parkinfon  deferibes  two  varieties  of  the  White  gar- 
den  Rofe  ;  one  attaining  fometimes  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet,  with  a  flock  of  a  great  bignefs  :  the  other 
feldom  higher  than  a  Damafk  Rofe.  Both  have  fome- 
what  fmaller  and  whiter-green  leaves  than  in  many 
other  Rofes,  five  moft  ufually  on  a  ftalk,  and  paler 
underneath  ■,  as  alfo  a  whiter-green  bark,  armed  with 
fhort  prickles.  The  flowers  in  the  one  are  whitifh 
with  an  eye  of  blufh,  efpecially  towards  the  bottom, 
very  double,  and  for  the  moft  part  not  opening  fo  fully 
as  the  Red  or  Damafk  Rofe.  In  the  other  more  white, 
lefs  double  and  opening  more.  Some  have  only  two 
or  three  rows  of  petals ;  and  all  have  little  or  no  fmell. 
Native  of  Europe,  China,  Cochinchina,  &c. 

All  thefe  forts  of  Rofes  fays  Gerarde  in  1597,  we 
have  in  our  London  gardens  ;  that  is  the  White,  Red, 
Province  or  Damafk,  leffer  Damafk,  and  greater  Pro¬ 
vince  :  and  doubtlefs  they  were  in  our  gardens  long 
before  his  time.  He  affirms  that  the  Double  White 
Rofe  grew  wild  in  many  hedges  of  Lancafhire  in  great 
abundance,  even  as  Briers  do  with  us  in  the  foutherly 
parts.  But  Gerarde  muft  have  been  mifinformed, 
perhaps  by  the  fame  perfon  who  fent  him  intelligence 
of  Red  Rofes,  which  proved  to  be  Corn  Rofes  or 
Red  Poppies.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

Moft  of  the  forts  of  Rofes  are  of  foreign  growth, 
and  have  been  at  various  times  introduced  into  the 
Englifh  gardens,  but  they  are  generally  natives  of 
northern  countries,  or  grow  upon  the  cold  mountains 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  fo  they  are  very  hardy 
in  refpedt  to  cold,  but  love  an  open  free  air,  efpecially 
the  Yellow  Rofe,  the  Auftrian  Rofe,  and  the  Monthly 
Rofe.  The  two  former  will  not  flower  in  a  warm 
foil  and  fituation,  nor  near  the  fmoke  of  London,  and 
the  Monthly  Rofe  will  flower  much  better  in  a  free 
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open  air,  than  within  the  reach  of  the  frnoke  ofj 
London. 

The  ufual  time  of  thefe  fhrubs  producing  their 
flowers  is  from  the  middle,  or  latter  end  of  may,  till 
the  middle  of  july. 

But  in  order  to  continue  thefe  beauties  longer  than 
they  are  naturally  difpofed  to  laft,  it  is  proper  to  plant 
fome  of  the  Monthly  Rofes  near  a  warm  wall,  which 
will  occafion  their  budding  at  leaft  three  weeks  or  a 
month  before  thofe  in  the  open  air ;  and,  if  you  give 
them  the  help  of  a  glafs  before  them,  it  will  bring 
their  flowers  much  forwarder,  efpecially  where  dung  is 
placed  to  the  back  fide  of  the  wall  (as  is  pradlifed  in 
raifing  early  fruits ;)  by  this  method  I  have  feen  fair 
Rofes  of  this  kind  blown  in  february,  and  they  may  be 
brought  much  fooner  againft  hot  walls  or  in  ftoves, 
where  people  are  curious  this  way. 

You  may  alfo  cut  off*  the  tops  of  fuch  fhoots  which 
have  been  produced  the  fame  fpring  early  in  may,  from 
fome  of  thefe  forts  of  Rofes  which  are  planted  in  the 
open  air,  and  upon  a  ft rong  foil ;  this  will  caufe  them 
to  make  new  fhoots,  which  will  flower-late  in  autumn, 
as  will  alfo  the  late  removing  the  plants  in  fpring,  pro¬ 
vided  they  do  not  fuffer  by  drought,  as  I  have  feveral 
times  experienced;  but  particularly  in  the  year  1718, 
when  I  had  occafion  to  remove  a  large  parcel  of  thefe 
plants  in  may,  juft  as  they  were  beginning  to  flower; 
in  doing  of  which  I  cut  off*  all  the  flower-buds,  and, 
after  having  opened  a  trench  where  they  were  to  be 
planted,  I  poured  a  large  quantity  of  water,  fo  as  to 
render  the  ground  like  a  pap ;  then  I  took  up  the 
plants,  and  placed  them  therein  as  foon  as  poflible,  that 
their  roots  might  not  dry  ;  and,  after  planting  them,  I 
watered  the  ground  well  again,  and  covered  the  furface 
over  with  mulch  to  prevent  the  drying ;  after  this  I  re¬ 
peated  watering  the  plants  all  over  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  in  the  evening,  until  they  had  taken  root.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month  after,  the  plants  fhot  out  again, 
and  produced  a  great  quantity  of  flowers  in  auguft  and 
feptember,  which  were  as  fair  as  thofe  produced  in  june. 
The  Monthly  Rofe  is  the  beft  fort  for  this  purpofe, 
there  being  no  other  fort  which  will  flower  both  early 
and  late  fo  well  as  this. 

The  next  fort  of  Rofe  which  flowers  in  the  open 
air,  is  the  Cinnamon,  which  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  Damafk  Rofe,  then  the  Blufh,  York,  and 
Lancafter  come  ;  after  which,  the  Provence,  Dutch 
Hundred-leaved,  White,  and  moft  other  forts  of  I 
Rofes  follow ;  and  the  lateft  forts  are  the  Virginia  and 
Mufk  Rofes,  which,  if  planted  in  a  fhady  fituation, 
feldom  flower  until  feptember ;  and,  if  the  autumn 
proves  mild,  will  continue  often  till  the  middle  of  I 
odtober. 

The  plants  of  the  two  forts  of  Mufk  Rofes,  fhould 
be  placed  againft  a  wall,  pale,  or  other  building, 
that  their  branches  may  be  fupported,  otherwife  they 
are  fo  {lender  and  weak  as  to  trail  upon  the  Ground. 
Thefe  plants  fhould  not  be  pruned  until  fprino-,  be- 
caufe  their  branches  are  fomewhat  tender ;  fo  that* when 
they  are  cut  in  winter,  they  often  die  after  the  knife  ; 
thefe  produce  their  flowers  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame 
year’s  fhoots  in  large  bunches,  fo  that  their  branches 
muft  not  be  fhortened  in  the  fummer,  left  thereby  the 
flowers  fhould  be  cut  off*.  The  fhrubs  will  grow  to 
be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  muft  not  be  checked 
in  their  growth,  if  you  intend  they  fhould  flower  well, 
fo  that  they  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may  be  al¬ 
The  lowed  fhrub  of  all  the  forts  here  mentioned  is 
tne  Scotch  Rofe,  which  rarely  grows  above  a  foot 
high,  fo  that  this  muft  be  placed  among  other  fhrubs 
of  the  fame  growth,  which  fhould  have  a  moift  foil 
and  a  fhady  fituation.  The  Red  Rofe,  and  the  Rofa 
Munch  commonly  grow  from  three  to  four  feet  high, 
but  feldom  exceed  that :  but  the  Damafk,  Provence, 
and  frank  fort  Rofes  grow  to  the  height  of  feven  or 
eignt  teet ;  fo  that  in  planting  them,  great  care  fhould 
e  a<en  to  place  their  feveral  kinds,  according  to  their 
vanous  growth,  amongft  other  fhrubs,  that  they  may 
appear  beautiful  to  the  eye.  7  y 

The  Yellow  Rofe,  and  Auftrian  Rofe  feldom  ihoot 
0  ftrong  as  moft  of  the  other  forts,  efpecially  in  the 
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light  land  near  London,  where  they  feldom  produce 
their  flowers.  Thefe  are  efteemed  for  their  colour, 
being  very  different  from  all  the  other  forts  of  Rofes • 
but  as  their  flowers  have  no  fcent,  and  are  of  fhort 
duration,  they  do  not  merit  the  price  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  fold  at. 

The  Frankfort  Rofe  is  of  little  value,  except  for  a 
flock  to  bud  the  more  tender  forts  of  Rofes  upon,  for 
the  flowers  feldom  open  fair,  and  have  no  fcent ;  but  it 
being  a  vigorous  fhooter, .  renders  it  proper  for  flocks 
to  bud  the  Yellow  and  Auftrian  Rofes,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  them  ftronger  than  upon  their  own  flocks  ;  but  the 
Yellow  Rofes  feldom  blow  fair  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  London,  though  in  the  northern  parts  of  Great 
Britain  they  flower  extremely  well.  This  fort  muft 
have  a  northern  expofure,  for  if  it  is  planted  too  warm, 
it  will  not  flower* 

The  Damafk  and  Monthly  Rofe  feldom  flower  well 
in  imall  confined  gardens,  nor  in  the  frnoke  of  London, 
therefore  are  not  proper  to  plant  in  fuch  places,  though 
they  frequently  grow  very  vigoroufly  there.  Thefe 
always  begin  to  fhoot  the  firft  of  any  of  the  forts  in  the 
fpring,  therefore  frequently  fuffer  from  frofts  in  april, 
which  often  deftroy  all  their  flowers. 

All  the  fotts  of  Rofes  may  be  propagated  either  from 
fuckers,  layers,  or  by  budding  them  upon  flocks  of 
other  forts  of  Rofes  •  which  latter  method  is  cnly  prac- 
tifed  for  fome  peculiar  forts,  which  do  not  grow  very 
vigorous  upon  their  own  flocks,  and  fend  forth  fuckers 
very  fparingly,  or  where  a  perfon  is  willing  to  have 
more  forts  than  one  upon  the  fame  plant ;  but  where 
this  is  defigned,  it  muft  be  obferved  to  bfid  only  fuch 
forts  upon  the  fame  flock  as  are  nearly  equal'  in 
their  manner  of  growth ;  for  if  thefe  be  a  bud  of  a 
vigorous  growing  fort,  and  others  of  weak  growth 
budded  in  the  fame  flock,  the  ftrong  one  will  draw  all 
the  nourifhment  from  the  weaker,  and  entirely  ftafve 
them. 

If  thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  fuckers,  they 
fhould  be  taken  off  annually  in  odtober,  and  traftf- 
planted  out  either  into  a  nurfery  in  rows  (as  hath 
been  diredted  for  feveral  other  forts  of  floweririg- 
fhrubs)  or  into  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain ; 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  fland  upon  the  roots  of 
the  old  plants  more  than  one  year,  they  grow  woody, 
and  do  not  form  fo  good  roots  as  if  planted  out 
the  firft  year,  fo  there  is  more  danger  of  their  not 
fucceeding. 

But  the  beft  method  to  obtain  good-rooted  plants 
is  to  lay  down  the  young  branches  in  autumn,  which 
will  take  good  root  by  the  autumn  following  (efpecially 
if  they  are  watered  in  very  dry  weather,)  when  they 
may  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  plants,  which  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  layers,  are  not  fo  apt  to  fend  out  fuckers 
from  their  roots  as  thofe  which  are  from  fuckers,  there¬ 
fore  fhould  be  preferred  before  them  ;  becaufe  they 
may  be  much  eafier  kept  within  compafs,  and  thefe 
will  alfo  flower  much  ftronger.  Thefe  plants  may  be 
tranfplanted  any  time  from  October  to  april ;  but  when 
they  are  defigned  to  flower  ftrong  the  firft  year  after 
planting,  they  fhould  be  planted  early  ;  though,  as  I 
faid  before,  if  they  are  planted  late  in  the  fpring,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  flower  in  autumn,  provided  they  do  not 
fuffer  by  drought. 

Moft  of  thefe  forts  delight  in  a  rich  moift  foil  and  an 
open  fituation,  in  which  they  will  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  flowers,  and  thofe  much  fairer,  than  when 
taey  are  upon  a  dry  foil  or  in  a  fhady  fituation. 
lhe  pruning  which  they  require,  is  only  to  cut  out 
their  dead  wood,  and  take  off  all  the  fuckers,  which 
mould  be  done  every  autumn ;  and  if  there  are  any 
yeiy  luxuriant  branches,  which  draw  the  nourifhment 
from  the  other  parts  of  the  plant,  they  fhould  be  taken 
out,  or  fhortened,  to  caufe  them  to  produce  more 
branches,  if  there  be  occafion  for  them  to  fupply  a 
vacancy ;  but  you  muft  avoid  crowding  them  with 
branches,  which  is  as  injurious  to  thefe  plants  as  to 
fruit-trees;  for,  if  the  branches  have  not  equal  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  fun  and  air,  they  will  not  produce  their 
flowers  fo  ftrong,  nor  m  fo  great  plenty,  as  when 
they  are  more  open,  and  better  expofed  to  the  fun, 
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fo  that  the  air  may  circulate  the  mote  freely  between 
them. 

[14.  Thofe'  little  elegant  varieties  of  the  Provence 
Rofe,  called  greater  Rofe  de  Meaux,  and  fmaller  Role 
de  Meaux  or  Pompone  Rofe,  may  be  increaled,  like 
moll  of  the  other  fpecies,  by  fuckers,  which  however 
are  not  very  plentifully  produced  in  thefe,  and  do  not 
extend  to  any  great  length. 

The  roots  Ihould  not  be  divided  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years  :  if  the  old  wood  be  cut  down  every 
year,  after  the  plants  have  done  blowing,  they  will 
throw  otit  more  vigorous  fhoots,  and  flower  more 
freely  d.] 

£2.  The  Mofs  Provence  Rofe  rarely  fends  up 
fuckers,  and  when  the  branches  are  layed  down  they 
are  long  before  they  put  out  roots ;  it  is  therefore  fre¬ 
quently  propagated,  by  budding  it  upon  Hocks  of  the 
other  forts ;  but  the  plants  fo  raifed  are  not  fo  durable 
as  thofe  which  are  propagated  by  layers ;  [ahd  this 
latter  method  is  now  mod  ufually  adopted. 

Rosa  hierochuntea.  See  Anaftaticaf 

—  - linenlis.  See  Camellia  and  Hibifcus. 

—  foils.  See  Drofera. 

Rose-bay.  See  Nerium. 

- Willow-herb.  See  Epilobium . 

Rose  Campion.  See  Agroftemma. 

— — ,  China.  See  Hibifcus. 

. — - — ,  Guelder.  S°e  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Rosemary.  See  Rofmarinus. 

Rose  of  Jericho.  See  Anaftatica. 

- ,  Rock.  See  Ciftus. 

- root.  See  Rhodicla. 

ROSMARINUS.  ( From  rds,  dew,  and  marinus,  on 
account  of  its  offering  maritime  fituations. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  38.  Reich,  n.  41.  Schreb.  n.  49. 

Tcurnef.  t.  92.  Jujf.  111. 

ClatT.  2.  1.'  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillat <£.  Labiate,  Juir. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  comprelfed  above  : 
mouth  upright,  two-lipped :  upper  lip  entire,  lower 
bifid. 

Cor.  unequal:  tube  longer  than  the  calyx;  border  rin- 
gent:  upper  lip  two- parted,  upright,  fhorter,  acute, 
with  the  edges  bent  back  ;  lower  lip  bent  back,  trifid ; 
the  middle  fegment  very  large,  concave,  narrow  at  the 
bafe,  the  lateral  ones  narrow,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  awl-fhaped,  fimple  with  a  tooth, 
inclined  towards  and  longer  than  the  upper  lip.  Anthers 
fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  of  the  fame  figure,  fitua- 
tion  and  length  with  the  ftamens,  Stigma  fimple, 
acute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  containing  the  feeds  at  the  bottom. 

Seeds  four,  ovate. 

Obs.  This  genus  approaches  very  near  to  that  of 
Salvia,  and  is  diftinguijhed  by  not  having  the 
ftamens  at  all  forked. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  unequal,  with  the  upper  lip  two-parted.  Filaments 
long,  curved,  fimple  with  a  tooth. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rofmarinus  officinalis.  Officinal  Rofemary. 

Lin.fpec.  33.  Reich.  60.  JVilld.  126.  hort.  cliff.  14. 
upj.  11.  mat.  med.  39.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  239. 
t.  87.  Hall.  helv.  n.  250.  Villars  dauph.  2.  401. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  62.  Blackw.  t.  159.  Riv.  mon. 
t.  39.  Sabb.  hort.  rom.  3.  t.  6 7.  Kniph.  orig. 

cent.  1.  t.  76.  Ludw.  eel.  t.  196.  Plenck,  ic.  18. 

«.  R.  latifoiia.  Broad-leaved  or  wild  Rofemary. 

Mill.  didt.  n.  2. 

R.  fpontaneus,  latiore  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  217.  Raii 
hift.  515.  2.  Tour ne ft  inft.  195. 

R.  coronarius  fruticolus  ignobilior.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 
*5- 

Rofmarinum  fylveftre.  Ger.  1109.  emac.  1292.  2. 
Rofmarinum  latifolium.  Park,  theat.  74.  3. 

R-  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  or  common  garden 
Rofemary.  » 

Mill.  didl.  n.  1. 
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R.  coronarius  fruticolus.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  2(.  Rati 
,  hift.  515.  1. 

R.  hortenfis  angufiiore  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  217. 

R/  coronarium.  Ger.  1109.  1.  emac.  1292.  1. 

Liban'otis  coronaria  f.  Rofmarinum  vulo-are.  Pdrh 
theat.  74.' 

Leaves  fefftle. 

[2.  Rofmarinus  chilenfis.  Chili  Rofemary. 

IVilld.fpec.  127.  Molina  chil.  ed.  germ.  134.* 

Leaves  petioled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  (Long,  woody,  fibrous^  Stem  ffirubby, 
covered  with  a  rough  gray  bark,  divided  into  many 
branches,  and  in  gardens  riling  frequently  fo  the  height 
of  eight  or  ten  feet  i  but  in  its  natural  Hate  much 
lower.  Leaves  numerous,  felfile,  linear,  entire,  blunt, 
contracted  at  the  edges,  dark  green  above,  grayifh  or 
whitifh  underneath,  with  fmall  glandular  excavations, 
placed  in  whorls  on  the  branches.  Flowers  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  from  fix  to  twelve  together,  large, 
pale  blue,  fometimes  white  with  blue  fpots  and  dots. 
Calyx  fubtomentofe  e. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Levant  and 
Barbary.  Its  cultivation  in  this  country,  like  many 
other  plants,  is  probably  of  ancient  date,  though  we 
can  now  feldom  trace  them  beyond  the  time  of  Ge-' 
rardef,  in  1596.  It  flowers  from  January  to  may.] 

Mr.  Miller,  following  the  old  writers,  diftinguifhes 
two  fpecies  of  the  Rofemary,  having  long  cultivated 
both,  and  having  raifed  them  from  feeds,  without 
finding  them  to  vary.  The  leaves  of  the  wild  are 
broader  than  thpfe  of  the  garden  Rofemary,  and  their' 
points  are  blunter.  The  flowers  are  alfo  much  larger, 
and  of  a  deeper  colour.  The  (talks  grow  larger,  and 
fpread  out  their  branches  wider ;  and  the  whole  plant 
has  a  (Longer  feent. 

There  are  two  other  varieties ;  one  of  the  garden 
lort,  with  ftriped  leaves,  which  the  gardeners  call  the 
Silver  Rofemary :  the  other,  of  the  wild  fort,  ftriped 
With  yellow,  and  called  Gold-ftriped  Rofemary.  The 
former  is  fomewhat  tender,  and  all  the  plants  of  this 
variety  were  killed  in  the  fevere  winter  of  1740.  The 
latter  is  pretty  hardy,  and  will  live  in  the  open  air 
through  our  common  winters,  on  a  dry  foil. 

[Rofemary  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  bit¬ 
ter!  fh  pungent  tafte.  The  leaves  and  tops  are  ftrongeft 
in  their  fenfible  qualities  :  the  flowers  ought  not  to  be 
feparated  from  their  calyxes ;  the  abtive  matter  redding 
principally,  if  not  wholly,  in  the  latter.  Rofemary 
yields  its  qualities  completely  to  rebtified  fpirit, 
but  only  partially  to  water.  The  leaves  and  tops, 
diftilled  with  water,  yield  a  thin  light  pale  eflential  oil 
of  great  fragrancy,  though  not  quite  fo  agreeable  as 
the  Rofemary  itfelf.  From  one  hundred  pounds  of 
the  herb  in  flower  eight  ounces  of  oil  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  decobtion,  thus  divefted  of  the  aromatic 
part  of  the  plant,  yields  on  being  infpiflated,  an  un- 
pleafant  bitterifh  extrabl.  Rebtified  fpirit  likewile, 
diftilled  from  Rofemary  leaves,  become  confiderabiy 
impregnated  with  their  fragrance,  leaving  however  in 
the  extrabl  the  greateft  flhare  both  of  their  flavour  and 
pungency.  The  abtive  matter  of  the  flowers  is  fome¬ 
what  more  volatile  than  that  of  the  leaves,  the  greateft 
part  of 'it  arifing  with  fpirit. 

Rofemary  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  powerful  of 
thofe  plants  which  ftimulate  and  ftrengthen  the  nervous 
fyftem  :  it  has  therefore  been  recommended  in  various 
affebtions,  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  debilities,  or  de- 
febtive  excitement  of  the  brain  and  nerves  ;  as  in  cem 
tain  headachs,  deafneftes,  giddineftes,  palfies,  &c.  and 
in  fome  hyfterical  and  dyfpeptic  fymptoms. 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  this  ffirub, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Diofcoiides,  Galen  and  Pliny  *. 

It  has  ever  been  treated  with  great  refpebt  for  its 
efficacy  in  comforting  the  brain,  and  (Lengthening 
the  memory.  Hence  the  frequent  allufions  to  this 
property  in  our  old  poets  : 

“  There’s  Rofemary,  that’s  for  remembrance 

*  Haller  and  Woodville.  f  Woodville, 

*  Woodville,  Lewis, 
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fays  Ophelia  to  Laertes,  in  Shakfpeare’s  Hamlet.- — 
Again,  Perdita  fays  to  Polixenes  and  Camillo : 

- - -  “  Reverend  Sirs,  s 

“  For  you  there’s  Rofemary  and  Rue ;  thefe  keep 
“  Seeming  and  favour  all  the  winter  long  ; 

“  Grace  and  Remembrance  be  to  you  both  : - ” 

Ilue  fignifying  Grace,  and  Rofemary  Remembrance. 

Its  quality  of  ftrengthening  the  memory  made  Rofe¬ 
mary  an  emblem  of  fidelity  in  lovers.  Thus  in  a 
fonnet  1584 : 

“  Rofemary  is  for  remembrance 
“  Betweene  us  daie  and  night ; 

«  Wifhing  that  I  might  alwaies  have 
“  You  prefent  in  my  fight.” 

It  was  accordingly  worn  at  weddings :  and  perhaps 
on  the  fame  principle  at  funerals s,  on  which  latter  oc- 
cafions,  in  fome  parts  of  England,  it  is  ftill  diftributed 
among  the  company,  who  frequently  throw  the  fprigs 
into  the  grave  along  with  the  corpfe. 

Rofemary  has  the  chara&er  of  being  an  emmena- 
gogue  ;  and  the  only  difeafe  in  which  Bergius  ftates  it 
to  be  ufeful  is  the  chlorofis.  The  officinal  prepara¬ 
tions  of  it  are  Oleum  effentiale  roris  marini,  and  Spiritus 
Rons  marini.  It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  what  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Hungary  water  :  andjhe  herb 
is  taken  as  tea  by  many  perfons  h,  for  headachs  and 
diforders  called  nervous h. 

2.  This  is  a  fhrub  known  only  from  a  fhort  de- 
fcription  given  by  Ignatius  Molina.  Future  observa¬ 
tions  will  inform  us  whether  it  belong  really  to  this  ge¬ 
nus  or  not. — Native  of  Chili1.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Rofemary  thrives  prodigioufly  upon  dry  rocky  foils 
near  the  fea,  in  the  South  of  France,  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  It  is  hardy  enough  to  bear  the  cold  of  our  ordi¬ 
nary  winters  in  the  open  air,  provided  it  be  planted 
upon  a  poor  dry  gravelly  foil,  or  near  a  wall. 

The  varieties  with  ftriped  leaves  are  fomewhat  ten¬ 
der,  efpecially  that  with  filver  ftripes.  Thefe  there¬ 
fore  fhould  either  be  planted  by  a  warm  wall,  or  in  pots 
filled  with  light  frefh.  earth,  and  fheltered  in  winter 
under  a  frame. 

Rofemary  may  be  increafed  by  planting  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to 
ftioot,  upon  a  bed  of  light  frefh  earth  :  when  they  are 
rooted,  tranfplant  them  where  they  are  to  remain, 
about  the  beginning  of  feptember,  that  they  may  take 
new  root,  before  the  frofty  weather  comes  on.  If 
they  are  not  tranfplanted  thus  early,  let  them  remain 
unremoved  till  march  following  ;  obferving  to  tranf¬ 
plant  them  in  mild  fhowery  weather.  They  will  then 
require  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds. 

When  Rofemary  is  by  accident  rooted  in  a  wall,  it 
will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of  our  winters,  though  it 
be  much  expofed  to  cold  winds. 

[Ros  Solis.  See  Drofera. 

Rot,  Red.  See  Drofera. 

- — —White.  See  Hydrocotyle. 

ROTaLA.  (Dimin.  from  Rota,  a  wheel.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  56.  Schreb.  n.  69.  fuff.  303. 
ClafT.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Cary ophy Ilea . 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  membranaceous, 
three-toothed,  permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  roundifb. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  ovate.  Style  filiform.  Stigma 
trifid. 

Per.  Capfule  ovaie,  fubtrigonal,  inclofed  within  the  calyx, 
three-celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundifli. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-toothed.  Cor.  none.  Capf.  three-celled, 
many-feeded. 

r  See  notes  on  Shakfpeare,  Steevens’s  edit.  vol.  15.  p,  27* 
k  Woodville.  *  Willdenow. 
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species. 

1.  Rotala  verticillaris. 

Lin.Jyfi.  82.  Reich.  94.  Willd.  1S9.  fnant.  17  j* 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  fimple  creeping  root 
Stem  afcending,  a  palm  high,  round,  jointed*  even* 
Branches  quite  fimple,  ft  iff;  the  lower  cppofite,  the 
upper  alternate,  fewer  ;  the  joints  below  round,  above 
fomewhat  four-corner, ed.  Leaves  in  fours,  fometimes 
on  the  branches  from  five  to  eight,  feftile,  linear, 
fharpifh,  even,  fomewhat  keeled,  fpreading.  Flowers 
in  fours,  one  from  each  axil  of  the  leaves,  feffile,  fmall. 
Calyx  covering  the  whole  capfuls,  very  finely  mem¬ 
branaceous.  Fruit  the  fize  of  Muftard  feed.  Whorls 
remote. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  k. 

Rotang.  See  Calamus. 

ROTH  I  A.  ^  (So  named  by  Schreber  in  honour  of  Albrecht 
Wilhelm  Roth ,  phyfician  at  Bremen .) 

L in.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1241.  Gartn.  t.  174. 

ClafT.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  /Eq'uaiis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compfita  Semiflojculofa.  Cichoraceae>  J  uff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  rounded,  villole-tomentofe  :  Jcales  about 
feven,  equal,  linear,  acute. 

Cor.  Compound  imbricate,  uniform :  Corollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  numerous,  equal. 

Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five¬ 
toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther 
cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  reflex. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  converging. 

Seeds  folitary. — In  the  Dijk  cylindric-turbinate,  ftriated; 
with  a  capillary  Down ,  feathered  below  and  fefiile. — 
In  the  Ray  cylindrical,  ftriated,  wrapped  up  in  chaffs  j 
without  any  Down , 

Rec.  flat,  in  the  difk  hairy,  in  the  ray  chaffy.  Chaffs  in 
feveral  rows,  linear,  channelled,  eredl,  fharpifh,  tu¬ 
bular  at  the  bafe  :  outer  the  length  of  the  calyx ;  inner 
gradually  fhorter. 

Obs.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Andryala. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  many-leaved  in  a  Angle  row,  equal,  woolly.  Recept. 

in  the  ray  chaffy,  in  the  difk  villofe.  Seeds  in  the 

ray  bald,  in  the  difk  pappofe. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rothia  andryaloides. 

Gartn.  frubl.  2.  371. 

Voigtia.  Roth  diar.  botan.  tigur.  1 7 90.  n.  X.  p.  17- 

ROT  TBOELLI  A.  (So  named  by  the  younger  Linneusf 
in  memory  of  Chriftian  Friis  Rot t  bo  ell >  profeffor  of  botany  y 
at  Copenhagen .) 

>  Lin.fil.  nov.  gen.  gram.  23.  fuppl.  13.  Schreb.  gen. 
n .  1573.  Juff.  31. 

ClafT  23.  1.  Polygamia  Monoecia — v.  3.  2.  Triandria 
Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gramina ,  Gr  amine  a  or  Graffes. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Receptacle  common  elongated  into  the  jointed  rachis  of 
a  cylindrical  fpike  :  the  joints  alternately  hollowed  out 
to  receive  flowers  of  a  two-fold  ftrufture  :  fome  (in  the 
calyx)  one-glumed,  placed  on  a  thicker  tooth,  herma¬ 
phrodite  ;  others  two-glumed,  each  inferted  (alter¬ 
nately)  on  either  fide  of  the  former,  a  little  lower 
down,  and  a  little  fmaller  than  the  former,  female 
hermaphrodites  ?  in  fome  fpecies  only  one  of  each 
fort. 

*  Hermaphrodites ,  one-glumed. 

Cal.  Glume  one-flowered,  one-valved :  valve  cartila¬ 
ginous,  ovate-oblong,  truncate  at  the  bafe,  often  emar- 
ginate,  ftriated,  cloflng  the  finus  of  the  joint  (which  is- 
in  place  of  a  fecond  valve)  like  a  lid. 

Cor.  Glume  two-valved,  parallel  to  and  fhorter  than 
the  calycine  glume  :  valves  lanceolate,  acute,  concave, 
membranaceous,  hyaline  :  outer  longer,  inner  with  the 
edges  bent  in. 

Nellary  one-leafed,  lanceolate,  blunt,  membranace¬ 
ous,  hyaline,  longer  than  the  germ. 

k  Linn,  mant. 
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StAm.  Filaments  three,  capillary*  Anthers  oblong,  bifid 
at  each  end. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong*  Styles  two,  filiform.  S/ignias  ob¬ 
long,  feathered,  fpreading,  (landing  out* 

Per.  none.  The  finufes  of  .the  joints  of  the  fpike  clofed 
by  the  glume  of  the  calyx  contain  the  feed,  until  the 
rachis  feparates  in  joints. 

Seed  Angle,  oblong. 

*  Hermaphrodites  ?  two-glumed. 

Cal-  Glume  one-flowered,  two-valved,  tranfverfe :  valves 
cartilaginous,  oblong,  mucronate,  ftriated]  outer  a  little 
fhoner,  with  a  fhorter  dagger- point. 

Cor.  Glume  two-valved,  tranfverfe :  halves  lanceolate, 
membranaceous,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx  ;  outer  con¬ 
cave,  longer,  inner  with  the  edges  folded  together. 
Neffary  as  in  the  other ;  or  two-leaved,  with  the 
leaflets  lanceolate,  acuminate. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  oblong,  bifid 
at  each  end* 

Pist.  Germ  oblong  or  ovate.  Styles  two,  capillary. 

Stigmas  oblong,  feathered,  fpreading,  (landing  out. 

Per.  none*  Calyx  and  corolla  cherifh  the  feed,  faftened 
to  the  rachis,  which  feparates  in  joints. 

Seed  (ingle,  ovate  or  oblong. 

Obs,  Flowers  of  both  ftruffures  are  found  in  R.  exaltata, 
corymbofa,  and  others  :  one-gltmed  only  in 
R.  cylindrica  and  comptefia ;  two-glumed 
only  in  R.  incurvata.  In  here  both  are  pre- 
fent ,  both  feem  to  be  hermaphrodite  ■,  unlefs 
perhaps  in  theft:,  the  two-glumed  flowers  may 
have  the  anthers  barren ,  for  there  does  not 
feem  to  be  any  defect  in  the  ftyles  and  ftigmas. 
If  flowers  of  either  fort  only  be  prefent ,  they 
are  hermaphrodites.  This  genus  therefore ,  in 
other  refpeffs  very  nearly  allied  to  Mgilops , 
might  have  been  put  with  the  other  Grajfes  in 
the fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs ,  Triandria 
Digynia.  —  Schreber  obferved  a  two-leaved 
neffary  in  R.  incurvata  alone. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Rachis  jointed,  roundifh,  in  mod  fpecles  filiform.  Cal. 
ovate-lanceolate,  flat,  one  or  twO-valved*  Florets 
alternate  on  a  flexuofe  rachis. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rottboellia  incurvata* 

Lin.fuppl.  1 1 4.  Jyft.  114.  Willd.  463.  FI.  dan. 
t.  938.  Desfont.  atlant.  no.  Cyrill.  neap.  1.  18. 
t.  6./.A.  Wither.  169.  Smith ,  131.  engl.bot. 
760.  Relh.  fuppl.  2.8. 

TEgilops  incurvata.  Lin.fpec.  1490.  fyft.  ed.  13*  762. 
Hudf.  angl.  441. 

Agroftis  incurvata."  Scop.  tarn.  n.  88. 

Gramen  mar  itimum  fpicis  articulatis.  Monti  grant.  43. 

/.  29.  Mor.hifi.  g.f.  8.  t.  2./.  8. 

Gr.  loliaceum  marit,  fcorpioides.  Scheuch.  agr.  42. 
t.  iff.  1.  A.  B. 

Gr.  parvum  marinum,  fpica  loliacea.  Rail  fyn.  395. 
Spike  round  awl-Jhaped  curved  inwards ,  calycine  glume 
tzvo-valved  awl  Jhaped preffed  clofe. 

2.  Rottboellia  filiformis. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  464.  Roth,  cataleff.  r.  21. 
Gramen  loliaceum  minimum,  fpicis  gracilibus  refiexis. 
Mont f  gram.  4 3./.  30. 

Gr.  junceum  nodofum  min.  capillare.  Bar.  ic.  1164. 
/.  1 17./.  1. 

Spike  round -awl-Jhaped fub  comprejfed,  ereff,  calycine  glume 
two-valved  enfeform  fpreading. 

3.  Rottboellia  cylindrica. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  464. 

Nardus  gangitis.  Lin.fpec.  78  ? 

Rottb.  altiffima.  Poiret  itin.  2.  105  ? 

R.  fafclculata.  Desfont.  atlant.  r  10.  t.  36  ? 

Gramen  loliaceum,  fpicis  articulofls  ere&is.  Monti 
gram.  4 3./.  28. 

Gr.  lol.  junceum  majus.  Barr.  ic.  1162.  t. 

Spike  round  awl-fhaped ,  ereff,  calycine  glume  one  waived. 

4.  Rottboellia  Thomasa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  464.  Roxb.  corom.  2.  2.  17. 
t.  132./.  2. — R.  pilofa.  Willd.  fpec.  465. 
Nardus  Thomasa.  Lin.fuppl.  105.  fyft.  102.  Tranf. 
Linn.  foe.  1.  116, 
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Spike  Jolitary  ereff  awl-fhaped  imbricate  two  ways ,  rath.it 
'  waved  excavated  but  not  jointed. 

5.  Rottboellia  repens. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  465.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  50. 

Spike  round  awl-fhaped,  calycine  glume  one-valved  Un¬ 
divided. 

6.  Rottboellia  Itevis. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  465.  RetZi  obf  3.  xi.  n.  16. 
Peduncles  very  long ,  fpike  with  flowers  in  pairs  lateral , 
calyxes  ovate  undotted  even. 

7.  Rottboellia  comprefia. 

Lin.fuppl.  1 14.  fyft.  124.  fpec.  id.  Willd i  465. 
Retz.  obf.  3.  12.  n.  27. 

Spike  comprejfed  awl-fhaped ,  calycine  glume  lanceolate  flat 
undivided. 

8.  Rottboellia  hirfuta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  465.  Vahjfymb.  1.  11. 
Triticum  regilopoides.  Forjk.  defer.  26.  n.  94. 

Spike  awl-fhaped  hirfute ,  hermaphrodite  florets  fpreading t 
barren  florets  pedicelled  preffed  clofe. 

9.  Rottboellia  Cymbachne. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  465. 

Cymbachne  ciliata.  Retz.  obf.  6.  36. 

Spikes  twin  halved ,  J heaths  of  the  leaves  ciliate. 

10.  Rottboellia  Coelorachis. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  466.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  49* 

Spike  round  on e- ft ded,  florets  twin ,  one  of  them  pedicelled , 
calyx  two-valved. 

11*  Rottboellia  dimidiata. 

Lin.  fuppl.  1 14.  fyft.  124.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  466. 
Thunb.  prodr.  23. 

Spike  halved  comprejfed  linear ,  outer  fide  aggregate-flof 
cular,  inner  even  naked. 

12.  Rottboellia  exaltata. 

Lin.fuppl.  114.  fyft.  124*  fpec.  ed.  Willd *  466* 
Swartz ,  obf.  42. 

Spike  round-filiform ,  fiofcular  every  way ,  glumes  ovate 
blunt ,  Jheaths  dotted  and  hirfute. 

13.  Rottboellia  corymbofa. 

Lin.fuppl.  1 14.  fyft.  1 24.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  4 66* 

R.  pundlata*  Retz.  obf.  3.  12.  n.  28. 
fEgilops  exaltata.  Lin.  mant.  575.  Retz.  obf.  2.  27. 
Spikes  aggregate  lateral  filiform ,  florets  bifarious  fpread¬ 
ing,  leaves  ciliate  at  the  bafe. 

1 4.  Rottboellia  muricata. 

Lin  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  466.  Retz.  obf.  3.  12. 77*  29. 
iEgilops  muricata.  Retz.  obf.  2.  27. 

Spikes  feveral  round  on  long  peduncles,  calyxes  ciliate - 
aculeate,  the  neutres  bifid. 

15.  Rottboellia  fanguinea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  467.  Retz.  obf  3.25. 

*  Spikes  of  the  panicle  awned  alternate  fimple  peduncled,  the 
lateral  braffe  of  the  flowers  ciliate. 

16.  Rottboellia  fetacea. 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  n.  2.  p.  \  j.  t.  13S./*  i. 

Nardus  indica.  Lin.fuppl.  105.  Diff.  noftr .  n.  3. 
Spike  folitary  aWl-Jhaped  one -ranked,  a  little  curved  in¬ 
wards,  rachis  excavated  but  not  jointed. 

17.  Rottboellia  monandra. 

Cavan,  hifp.  i.  27.  n.  41.  t.  39. /.  1, 

Gramen  exile  arundinaceum  minimum,  acumine  refleXo, 
Scheuch.  agr.  41.  t.  1.  f  7.  K. 

Culm  erect,  flowers  diftich  in  fpikes . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &Ct 

f.  Culms  branched,  procumbent  at  the  bafe, jointed, 
knobbed.  Leaves  fmooth, wide.  Spikes  (lender:  rachis 
flexuofe,  knobbed,  flriated,  alternately  excavated. 
Flowers  folitary,  feffile, .  prefled  clofe.  Outer  calyx 
two-flowered,  one-glumed ;  glume  coriaceous,  two- 
parted,  awl-fhaped,  fegments  converging  at  the  edge 
and  equal :  inner  calyx  membranaceous,  two-glumed, 
fhorter,  awnlefs :  one  of  the  flowers  commonly  abor¬ 
tive 

Culm  branched.  Spikes  linear,  rigid,  curved  in¬ 
wards,  having  as  far  as  fourteen  joints.  At  each  joint 
is  a  fpikelet,  with  a  two-glumed  calyx ;  the  glumes 
equal,  acuminate,  awnlefs,  one-flowered.  Petals  two, 
acuminate,  thin,  twice  as  fhort  as  the  calyx  •,  one  of 
them  bifid.  Filaments  fhorter  than  the  petals,  with 
fulvous  anthers.  Germ  fulvous”. — Scopoli  did  not 

find 
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find  a  three -flowered  calyx,  and  male  flowers  mixed 
with  the  hermaphrodites. 

Calycine  glume  folitary,  undivided,  for  the  flowers 
being  faftened  to  the  rachis,  a  fecond  glume  is  not 
wanting.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  in  Lolium". 

Root  annual,  fibrous,  very  much  branched,  elon¬ 
gated.  Culms  numerous,  decumbent  at  the  bafe, 
branched,  jointed,  round,  very  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves 
fp reading,  linear,  acute,  flat,  ftriated,  rugged  above 
and  at  the  edge.  Sheaths  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
fomewhat  i  welling,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Stipule  fhort, 
blunt.  Spike  lolitary,  filiform,  fomewhat  bowed, 
round,  fmooth,  many-flowered.  Rachis  jointed,  al¬ 
ternately  excavated  ;  joints  one-flowered.  Calyx  two- 
glumed :  glumes  lanceolate,  acute,  awnlefs,  fmooth, 
ftriated,  parallel,  tightly  clofely  each  excavation,  but 
fpreading  in  flowering  time.  Floret  folitary,  herma¬ 
phrodite,  a  little  ftiorter  than  the  calyx  :  glumes  mem¬ 
branaceous,  white,  awnlefs,  nearly  equal0. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  the  fea  coaft, 
and  in  falt-marlhes.  In  England,  near  Yarmouth  and 
Sheringham  in  Norfolk.  Wifbech  in  Cambridgefhire. 
Near  Seaton,  in  Durham.  Below  King’s  Wefton, 
near  Briftol.  At  Exmouth,  in  Devonlhire.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft. 

2.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  but 
differs  from  it  in  having  the  culm  more  flender  and 
purple  ;  the  leaves  of  a  darker  green,  three  times 
fhorter  and  narrower,  more  acuminate,  and  channelled, 
not  bright  green  and  flat,  above  more  ftriated  and 
rugged ;  the  ligule  almoft  three  times  as  long,  inftead 
of  being  very  fhort  fcarcely  the  quarter  of  a  line  in 
length,  retufe ;  the  fpike  as  flender  again ;  the  florets 
more  approximating,  fo  as  to  be  almoft  contiguous, 
and  fmaller ;  the  glumes  twice  as  fmall  and  blunter, 
not  lanceolate-acuminate. — Native  of  the  South  of 
Europe p.  Perennial. 

3.  Culm  eredt,  even,  branched,  alternately  compref- 
fed  and  channelled  from  one  knot  to  another.  Leaves 
fmooth;  with  a  fheath  fhorter  than  the  internodes. 
Spikes  three  to  fix,  in  bundles,  axillary,  peduncled. 
Peduncles  involved  in  the  fheath,  prefled  clofe.  Se¬ 
veral  acute  membranes  come  out  from  each  knot. 
Spikes  bowed,  fmooth.  Flowers  difpofed  in  four  rows, 
clofe  preffed.  Outer  calyx  one-flowered,  one-glumed; 
•glume  coriaceous,  ovate,  comprefled,  fubacute.  Inner 
calyx  two-glumed,  membranaceous,  awnlefs,  fhorter. 
Rachis  jointed,  excavated  in  four  rows’. — Native  of 
the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary.  Perennial. 

4.  Culms  minute,  ereift,  comprefled,  about  an  inch 
high  without  the  fpike,  and  two  with  it.  Leaves  nu¬ 
merous,  forming  a  tuft,  two  inches  long,  briftle- 
fhaped.  Spike  folitary,  eredf,  awl-lhaped,  two-ranked, 
comprefled,  yellowifh  :  rachis  waved,  excavated  on  the 
fides,  not  jointed.  Flowers  all  hermaphrodite,  dif¬ 
pofed  alternately  in  the  excavations  of  the  rachis. 
Calyx  one-flowered,  two-valved  :  outer  valvelet  rigid, 
linear;  inner  boat-fh  aped  and  lefs  rigid.  Corolla  two- 
valved,  membranous,  hairy. — Found  by  Koenig  in 
Tranquebar,  at  St.  Thomas’s  mount;  on  old  walls r. 

Willdenow  has  diftinguifhed  another  fpecies,  found 
alfo  by  Koenig  in  Malabar,  which  feems  to  be  the 
fame  with  this.  He  thus  defc.ribes  it  under  the  name 
of  R.  pilofa.  It  is  the  fmalleft  fpecies  of  the  genus. 
The  whole  grafs  being  hardly  more  than  an  inch  in 
height.  Culms  Ample,  clofely  covered  with  the  fheaths 
of  the  leaves,  feveral  from  one  root.  Leaves  linear, 
channelled,  hairy  with  fcattered  hairs  long  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  plant.  Spike  folitary,  terminating,  awl- 
fliaped. 

5.  Native  of  the  iflands  in  the  South  Seas  within 
the  Tropics 9. 

6.  Culms  afeending,  leafy,  having  a  fheath  to  the  fe¬ 
cond  or  third  joint,  whence  fpring  three  or  four  one- 
fpiked  peduncles  more  than  a  foot  long.  The  lower 
joint  of  thefe  is  almoft  triangular  or  eife  femicylin- 
drical,  and  hollowed,  but  the  upper  one,  which 
bears  the  fpike,  is  exadtly  cylindrical,  and  is  wrap¬ 
ped  up  about  half  way  in  the  lheath.  Leaves  fhort, 

a  Cyrillo.  •  Smith.  p  Roth  in  Willdenow. 
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keeled,  bearded  at  the  edges.  Spike  very  ftiff,  and 
in  each  joint  of  it  two  lateral  alternate  flowers. 
Outer  glume  of  the  calyx  obliquely  ovate,  cartL 
iaginous,  quite  fmooth  and  even  :  inner  glume  equal, 
membranaceous,  very  thin,  as  is  alfo  the  coroila.-^- 
Sent  by  Koenig  from  Tranquebar. 

7.  Culms  comprefled,  leafy.  Leaves  dven,  naked, 
with  comprefled  fheaths.  From  the  upper  fheaths  of 
the  culm  .comes  out  a  peduncled  and  involucred 
bundle  of  fpikes.  Spikes  in  this  involucre  again 
peduncled,  and  having  a  partial  fheathed  involucre 
at  the  bafe.  Each  fpike  comprefled  flat  on  one 
fide.  At  each  joint  are  two  flowers,  the  calyxes  of 
which  are  acute,  awnlefs,  undotted  ;  each  two-valved, 
but  one  oppofite,  with  both  valves  cartilaginous,  nar¬ 
rower,  longer,  and  in  a  manner  avvned  ;  the  other  la¬ 
teral,  with  the  inner  valve  membranaceous  and  together 
with  the  corolla  concealed  by  the  outer  valve  in  the 
hollow  of  the  rachis.. — Tranchell  found  it  in  China1. 
Native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

8.  Culm  a  foot  high  and  more,  ftriated,  alternately 

excavated  at  top.  Flowering  branches  fometimes  fe¬ 
veral  from  one  joint.  Leaves  involute,  ftiffifh,  two 
inches  long,  yellowifh  at  the  tip,  the  uppermoft  fpatha- 
ceous.  Sheaths  wider  than  the  leaves,  fomewhat 
grooved,  bearded  at  the  mouth.  Spike  folitary,  three 
or  four  inches-  long.  Rachis  flexuofe,  jointed ;  one 
fide  convex,  the  other  concave  where  the  florets  are, 
the  whole  fet  with  a  foft  filky  hairinefs,  except  the 
hollow  fide  ;  each  tooth  two-flowered :  one  of  the 
flowers  feffile,  fpreading,  the  other  pedicelled,  prefled 
clofe :  fometimes  there  are  three  to  each  tooth,  and 
then  the  middle  one  is  pedicelled.  Glumes  two- 
valved,  ovate,  two-flowered:  valves  unequal;  outer 
flat,  ciliate  with  long  hairs,  rolled  in  at  the  edge, 
acuminate,  point  bifid  with  the  fegments  unequal ; 
inner  convex,  keeled,  hairy  on  the  back  and  at  the 
end,  acute,  entire.  One  corolla  male,  the  other  her¬ 
maphrodite  :  valves  lanceolate,  hyaline.  The  pedi¬ 
celled  flower  is  barren :  valves  lanceolate,  unequal, 
ciliate,  entire u.  ■> 

Native  of  Egypt.  Perennial.  A  beautiful  Grafs. 

9.  This  is  a  flender  grafs,  a  foot  high.  Culms 
feveral  fimple  and  branched  ;  the  latter  having  one 
leaf,  the  former  none.  Leaves  fhort,  thin,  ciliate  at 
the  edge  above  the  fheath  with  long,  diftindt,  white 
hairs :  fbeath  truncate,  with  a  pale-brown  mouth,  ci¬ 
liate.  Spikes  two,  linear,  an  inch  and  half  long  and 
a  line  wide,  fome  hermaphrodite,  others  female  :  rachis 
linear,  membranaceous,  behind  flat  with  three  longi¬ 
tudinal  ftreaks,  in  front  alternately  and  flexuofely  hol¬ 
lowed.  In  the  hermaphrodite  two-glumed  florets,  both 
valves  are  preffed  clofe  to  the  rachis  and  parallel  to  it, 
but  not  concealed  one  by  the  other  :  outer  valves  linear, 
blunt,  ciliate  at  the  back  ;  inner  of  the  fame  length, 
half-ovate,  acute,  boat-fhaped,  very  much  comprefled, 
ftriated,  coloured,  ciliate  at  the  back,  inclofing  the  co¬ 
rolla,  which  is  hyaline  and  lefs  than  the  calyx.  An¬ 
thers  black.,  Germ  minute.  Stigmas  black-bearded. 
In  the  female  florets,  the  calyx  is  one-valved,  ovate, 
flightly  bifid  at  the  end,  ciliate  on  the  edge,  oppofite 
to  the  rachis,  preffed  clofe.  Corolla  none.  Piftil  like 
thofe  of  the  others,  but  the  ftigmas  feem  to  be  longer. 
Native  of  Bengal,  where  it  was. obferved  by  Koenig*. 

10.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Tannak 

11.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  fandy  foils2,  and 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plope  \ 

12.  This  is  a  tall  grafs,  with  a  folid  culm.  Sheaths 
of  the  leaves  grooved,  dotted-with  raifed  dots,  ending 
in  a  briftle,  hifpid  all  over.  Spikes  folitary,  lateral,  a 
hand  long  or  more  \ 

Swartz  thus'dtfcribes  under  the  fame  name  a  Grafs 
which  he  found  in  Jamaica.  Culm  from  two  to  fix 
feet  high,  upright,  fubdivided,  ftriated,  femicylin- 
drical,  fheathed  ;  branchlets  upright.  Leaves  a  foot 
long,  broad-linear,  fpreading,  even,  cartilaginous- 
ferrate  at  the  edge.  Sheaths  two  or  three  inches  in 
length,  ftriated,  dotted,  hifpid-hirfute,  rough-haired  at 
the  mouth  :  hairinefs  thin,  white,  pungent.  Spikes 

*  Retzius.  u  Vahl.  *  Retzius,  f  Forfter. 
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folitary,  two  or  three  inches  long,  cylindrical,  jointed, 
acuminate,  even,  green.  Florets  feffile,  alternate: 
rachis  flexuofe,  with  excavations  for  the  florets,  which 
form  a  round  fpikc.  The  exterior  flowers  are  male, 
the  interior  hermaphrodite,  within  the  fame  calycine 
plumes.  Glume  two-valved,  two-flowered:  outer 
valve  ovate,  acute,  prefled  dole  to  the  fpike;  inner 
arched  involving  the  hermaphrodite  flower.  Corolla 
of  the  male  flower  two-valved  :  valves  fmaller,  white. 
The  nedtary  confiFs  of  two  truncate  petals  at  the  bale 
of  the  filaments.  Anthers  red,  fertile  }  they  are  often 
barren,  and  then  are  yellow.  Piftil  none.  Herma¬ 
phrodite  within  the  male,  and  not  vifible  unlefs  that  be 
removed.  The  corolla  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  alio 
two-valved ;  the  valves  whitilh  and  fugacious.  An¬ 
thers  often  barren.  Germ  roundilh.  Stigma  villole, 
purple.  After  the  male  flower  falls,  the  feed  ripens 
within  the  rachis,  and  when  ripe  falls  off,  the  Ipike 

h^it'ailm  cylindrical,  full,  leaflefs.  Spike  fliorter 
than  a  finger,  Fiff,  coming  out  in  bundles  from  the 
upper  Fieaths  of  the  culm,  and  flieathed  themfelyes. 
Florets  placed  in  an  alternate  row,  fohtary.  Calyx 
ovate,  blunt,  Freaked  and  dotted Native  of  Ma¬ 
labar,  in  ditches.  .  ,  ...  n  ,  A11 

j 4.  Culms  angular >  leafy  ;  with  ciliate  ibeaths. .  All 

the  calyxes  very  flightly  pubefcent ;  the  lateral  wider, 
fcariofe  at  the  top,  ciliate-prickly  at  the  edge  ;  the  op- 
pofite  a  little  lower,  fmaller,  fcarcely  ciliate,  empty. 

In  this  and  in  comprejfa ,  one  calyx  is  lateral,  the  other 
oppofite,  in  corymbofa  and  lavi's  they  are  all  lateral  . 
Native  of  the  EaF  Indies. 

15.  This  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  an  An- 
dropogon.  Culm  half-round,  jointed,  leafy.  Sheaths 
widening  at  top,  and  almoft  cowled  over  the  upper 
joints.  From  each  fheath  iflfues  a  filiform  fheath,  the 
peduncle  of  which  is  concealed  within  the  fheath. 
Flowers  feffile,  alternate,  along  the  excavated  rachis. 
Calyx  two-valved  obliquely  lateral ;  the  outer  glume 

femicylindric  awl-fhaped,  cartilaginous ;  theinnei  equal, 

very  thin,  white  with  blood-red  Freaks.  Outer  glume 
of  the  corolla  blood-red,  the  length  of  the  inner  ca¬ 
lycine  glume :  inner  glume  cloven  to  the  very  bafe, 
fo  that  there  feems  to  be  inner  glumes,  of  a  lanceo¬ 
late  form,  half  white  and  half  red,  very  finely  ciliate  : 
at  the  bafe  of  this  is  a  long  twiFed  awn.  Brafte  next 
the  flower  linear,  cartilaginous,  flightly  awned,  ciliate- 
bearded  on  one  fide,  alternate.  Anthers  and  Figmas 
blood-red.  If  the  brafte  be  affigned  to  the  calyx, 
and  the  inner  petal  be  confidered  as  double,  then  the 
calyx  and  corolla  will  be  three-glumed,  with  unequal 
glumes,  which  is  fingular.  Perhaps  this  grafs  may 
be  of  a  diFindt  genus  ;  the  habit  certainly  is  different. 
Native  of  China,  whence  it  was  fent  by  Bladhk 

1 6.  Culms  many,  eredt,  ramous,  filiform,  fmooth, 
from  two  to  fix  inches  high.  Leaves  a  little  hairy  on 
the  infide.  Spike  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
lone-.  Flowers  all  hermaphrodite,  imbricate  on  the 
excavated  fide  of  the  rachis.  Calyx  one-flowered  ; 
valves  equal,  membranaceous-margined.  Coiolla  two- 
valved,  membranaceous,  hairy. 

Native  of  the  EaF  Indies,  on  old  walls r. — See  the 
defeription  from  the  Supplement  of  the  younger  Lin- 
neus,  under  Nardus  indica . 

17.  Roots  capillary,  numerous;  whence  fpring  fe- 
veral  culms  half  a  foot  high,  having  three  reddifh 
knots*  at  bottom.  Root-leaves  fhort,  very  narrow : 
Fem-leaves  Breathing  the  culm  for  an  inch  and  half 
in  length  :  thence  eredt  and  briFle-ffiaped.  Flowers 
folitary,  or  in  pairs,  one  feffile,  the  other  peduncled  ; 
all  in  the  alternate  excavations  of  the  rachis.  Glume 
of  the  calyx  fohtary,  very  Fiort,  red,  ovate-acute. 
Corolla  two-valved:  valves  fmooth,  nearly  equal,  ob¬ 
long,  keeled,  acute ;  the  outer  embracing  the  inner, 
and  terminated  by  an  awn  equal  to  the  valve  itfelf. 
Stamen  one  only  :  filament  between  the  germ  and  the 
awned  valve,  villofe  at  the  bafe :  anther  oblong,  four- 
grooved,  blackifli-purple,  after  fecundation  deeply 
bifid.  Germ  turbinate.  Styles  two.  Stigmas  revo¬ 
lute,  feathered.  Seeds  folitary,  concealed  within  the 

c  Retzius.  J  Idem.  e  Idem.  f  Roxburgh. 
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valves.  It  is  an  annual  grafs,  very  common  about 
Madrid,  and  flowers  in  may.  At  the  top  of  the  Fem 
there  is  always  a  folitary  flower,  which  beyond  the 
calycine  glume  bears  another  almoF  oppofite  to  that 
and  much  fhorter6. 

Roucou.  See  Bixa. 

Rough  Bindweed.  See  Smilax. 

Rouhamon.  See  Laftoftoma. 

Roupala.  See  Rupala. 

Rourea.  See  Robergia. 

ROUSSEA.  ( So  named  by  J.  E.  Smith,  M.  D.  in  memory 
of  the  celebrated  Jean  Jacques  Roufleau,  who  wrote 
very  elegant  Letters  on  the fubjett  of  Botany,  and  culti¬ 
vated  and  adorned  that  lovely  fcience  with  his  laft  breath. 
Linneus,  who  frequently  correfponded  with  him,  had  in 
his  manuferipts  confecrated  a  plant  to  his  name :  but  the 
younger  Linneus  having,  by  miftake,  publiftoed  that  under 
the  name  of  Rufl'elia,  Dr.  Smith  gave  this  new ,  beautiful 
and  very  Jingular  genus  the  name  of  Roufiea. 

Smith ,  ic.  ined.  1.6. 

Claffi  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-cleft,  fmooth:  fegments  tongue- 
fhaped,  acute,  reflex. 

Cor.  bell-fhaped,  wrinkled  on  the  outfide,  fubpubefeent, 
half-four-cleft :  fegments  acute,  revolute. 

Stam.  twice  as  long  as  the  revolute  corolla,  and  alter¬ 
nate  with  its  fegments.  Filaments  Fraight,  very  wide, 
a  little  narrower  at  the  top,  fmooth.  Anthers  fmall, 
fagittate,  acute. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  quadrangularly  pyramidal,  fmooth. 
Style  the  length  of  the  Fainens,  permanent.  Stigma 
Ample,  blunt,  umbilicate-depreffed,  fmooth. 

Per.  Berry  quadrangularly  pyramidal,  one-celled,  with  a 
fmooth  hard  bark. 

Seeds  veiy  numerous,  fmall,  lens-fhaped,  neFling. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-ffiaped,  four- 
cleft,  inferior.  Berry  quadrangular,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Rouflea  fimplex. 

Smith ,  ic.  ined.  1.  6.  Willd.  fpec.  607. 

description,  CtV. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  climbing  over  trees  or  rocks, 
feemingly  among  mofs.  Stem  and  branches  thick, 
fleffiy, knobbed.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  obovate, 
acute  or  fubacuminate,  toothed,  very  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  fomewhat  fleffiy.  Stipules  intrafoliaceous,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  acute.  Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  on  Fiort 
peduncles,  nodding,  large,  of  a  very  flefliy  fubFance. 
Brakes  cluFered,  membranaceous,  acute,  like  the  Fi- 
pules.  Peduncles  round,  naked. — Found  by  Com- 
merfon  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Mauritius  j  and  communi¬ 
cated  by  Monf.  Thouin  \ 

ROXBURGHIA.  ( Named  in  honour  of  William  Rox¬ 
burgh,  M.D.  born  in  Scotland ,  and  fettled  in  the  Eaft 
Indies  ;  author  of  a  fplendid  work  on  the  plants  of  the 
coaft  of  Coromandel. ) 

Roxb.  corom.  1 .  /.  32. 

Claffi  8.  1.  Odtandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  inferior,  four-leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  membra¬ 
naceous,  Friated,  coloured,  revolute,  immediately  be¬ 
low  the  petals. 

Cor.  Petals  four, -nearly  eredt,  lanceolate,  the  lower 
half  rather  broader  than  the  upper,  along  the  infide 
runs  a  deep,  fharp,  flightly  waved  keel,  forming  on 
each  fide  a  deep  groove  or  hollow;  the  four  keels 
converge,  and  in  fome  meafure  adhere  together,,  thus 
bringing  the  fide  of  the  petals  clofe,  and  forming  a 
tube°  the  upper  part  of  the  petals  is  narrow,  bending 
out  a  little,  and  then  their  points  bend  in. 

Nettary  compofed  of  four,  lanceolate,  yellow  bodies, 
each  feffile  on  the  apex  of  the  keel  of  the  petals, 
converging  into  one  conical  body. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  eight,  linear,  lodged  in  . 
the  grooves  formed  by  the  keel  of  the  petals,  adhering 
their  whole  length,  but  their  chief  infertion  near  the 
bafe. 

s  Cavanilles,  h  Smith. 
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Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  heart-fhaped.  Style  none.  Stigma 
pointed. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  comprefled,  onc-celled,  tvvo-valved, 
opening  from  the  apex  ;  about  an  inch  and  half  long, 
and  an  inch  broad. 

Seeds  from  five  to  eight,  inferted  by  pedicels  into  the 
bottom  of  the  capfule,  cylindric,  llriated  ;  the  pedicels 
furrounded  with  numerous  fmall  pellucid  veficles. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  four-petalled,  inwardly  keeled. 
NeSt.  four  awl-fhaped  (lanceolate,  W.)  leaflets,  on 
the  apex  of  the  keel  of  the  petals,  (inferted  in  the 
middle  of  the  petals,  W .)  converging.  Anthers  (in 
pairs,  IV.)  linear,  feffile,  in  the  grooves  of  the  keel, 
(hanging  down  from  the  bafe  of  the  leaflets  of  the 
nedtary,  IV.)  Capf.  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds 
many,  inferted  in  a  fpongy  receptacle. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Roxburghia  glorioloides. 

Roxb.  corom.  i .  p.  29. «.  32.  /.  32.  Willd.fpec.  321. 

DESCRIPTION, 

Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  fmooth,  cylin¬ 
dric  fdefhy  tubers,  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long,  and 
from  three  to  five  in  circumference  about  the  middle ; 
they  taper  equally  towards  each  end.  Stem  biennial 
or  more,  twining,  fmooth,  from  fix  to  twenty  feet  long, 
running  over  fmall  trees,  &c.  Branches  like  the  Item, 
but  few  and  more  /lender.  Leaves  alternate  or  oppo- 
fite,  nearly  depending,  heart-fhaped,  fine-pointed,  the 
point  recurvate ;  entire,  fmooth,  fhining,  in  fubftance 
fo ft  and  delicate,  generally  eleven-nerved,  with  beauti¬ 
ful  very  fine  rranfverfe  veins  running  between  the 
nerves,  from  four  to  fix  inches  long,  and  three  or  four 
broad.  Petiole  flightly  channelled,  fmooth,  an  inch 
and  half  or  two  inches  broad.  Peduncle  axillary,  fingle, 
erect,  the  fame  length  with  the  petiole,  generally  two- 
flowered.  Pedicels  club-fhaped,  fhort.  Bracte  one, 
lanceolate,  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels. 

Native  of  Coromandel,  in  moift  valleys  amono-  the 
mountains ;  flowering  in  the  cold  feafon.  It  is  the 
Canipoo-Tiga  of  the  Telingash 
Willdenow  remarks,  that  this  is  a  Angular  plant  be¬ 
tween  the  Liliacea:  and  the  Afclepiadeu >,  that  the  root  is 
fufiform,  the  Item  grooved,  the  branches  alternate  ■, 
that  there  are  two  bradtes  at  the  divifion  of  the  pe¬ 
duncle  j  that  the  calyx  is  yellow  and  larger  than  the 
corolla,  which  is  purple.] 

ROYeNA.  ( Named  by  Linneus ,  indoonour  of  Adrian 
van  Royen.  He,  and  his  Jon  David,  were  fuccejfively 
profeffors  of  botany  at  Leyden.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  555-  Reich,  n.  603.  Schreb.  n.  7 to, 
Gartn.t.g  4.  Juff.iff. 

Clair,  ro.  2.  Decandria  Disynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Bicornes.  Guaiacan <c,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  pitcher-fhaped,  five-cleft  per¬ 
Cor.  one-petalled:  tube  the  length  of  the  calvx:  border 
fpreading,  re  volute,  five-parted  5  fegments  ovate. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  very  fhort,  faftened  to  the  corolla 
Anthers  oblong,  acute,  twin,  eredt,  the  length  of  the 
tube.  0 

Pist.  ovate,  ending  in  two  Styles ,  a  little  longer 

than  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  four-grooved,  one-celled,  four- 
valved.  {Berry  globular,  flefiiy,  four-celled,  covered 
by  the  permanent  corolla,  Ga?rtn.) 

Seeds  Nuts  four  oblong,  triangular,  wrapped  in  an 
aril  .-—(Seeds  fohtary,  in  all  four  or  two,  oblono  or 
elliptic,  lubtnquetrous  or  plano-convex,  Gann.)  & 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  pitcher-fhaped.  Cor.  one-pecalled  with  the  border 
re  volute.  Capf.  one-celled,  four-valved.  (Berry 
four- celled,  G.)  \  a 

SPECIES. 

■ '  R°yena  lucida.  Shining  leaved  Royena  or  African 
nlaader-nut. 

Ll)JleC-  568-  Re'tch.  2.  304.  mild.  631.  hort. 

R-  r49;  Thunb.  prodr.  80.  Kniph.  cent.  10 
74*  Gartn.frubl .  2.  80. 

5  Roxburgh. 


Staphylodendron  africanum,  folio  fingulari  lucido. 
Herm.  par.  232.  t.  232. 

S.  afr.  fempervirens,  fol.  fplendentibus.  Comm.  hort.  1. 

187.  t.  96.  Raii  hift.  3.  den  dr.  84. 

Piflacia  africana.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  63.  f.  4.  and  t.  317 
/•  5- 

Leaves  ovate  fomewhat  rugged. 

[2.  Royena  villofa.  Heart-leaved  Royena  or  African 
Blddder-nut. 

Lin.fpec.  568.  fyfl.  410.  Reich.  2.304.  IVilld. 

631.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  Ho. 

R.  fcabra.  Burm.  prodr.  13. 

Leaves  cordate  oblong  tomentofe  underneath. 

Royena  pallens.  Pale  Royena  or  African  Bladder-nut. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  632.  Thunb.  prodr.  80. 

Leaves  oblong- ob  ovate  blunt  fmooth.  ] 

4.  Royena  glabra.  Myrtle-leaved  Royena  or  African 

Bladder-nut. 

Lin.fpec.  568.  fyft.  410.  Reich.  2.  304.  mild. 

632.  hort.  cliff.  149.  Berg.  cap.  144.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  80. 

Yitis  idsea  tethiopica,  buxi  minoris  folio,  floribus  albis. 
Comm.  hort.  1.  125.  t.  65. — myrti  folds,  flofculis  de- 
pendentibus.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  321./.  4. 

Leaves  lanceolate  fmooth. 

5.  Royena  hirfuta.  Hairy-leaved  Royena  or  Afric. 
Bladder-nut. 

Lin.fpec.  568.  Reich.  2.  305.  IVilld.  632.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  80.  Jacqu.  collebi .  fuppl.  no.  t.  13./.  1. 
Arbutus  foliis  lanceolatis  integerrimis  hirfutis.  Lin. 
hort.  cliff.  1 63. 

Staphylodendrum  africanum,  folio  lanuginofo  rofmarini 
latiore.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  233. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  fomewhat  villofe. 

[6.  Royena  polyandra.  Oval-leaved  Royena. 

Lin.fuppl  240.  fyft.  410.  IVilld.  632.  Ait.  kew. 

2.  7 6.  Thunb.  prodr.  80. 

Leaves  elliptic,  flowers  polygamous  many-flamened. 

7.  Royena  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Royena. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  633. 

Leaves  lanceolate  acute  fomewhat  hairy  underneath.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  £dV. 

1 .  Height  eight  or  ten  feet,  putting  out  branches 
on  every  fide.  Leaves  alternate,  fhining,  continuing 
all  the  year.  Flowers  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves 
along  the  branches,  having  little  beauty. 

[Fruit  a  Berry,  covered  with  the  permanent  calyx, 
which  is  coriaceous,  torn,  and  ftriated  within,  globular, 
fmooth,  red  above,  pale  below,  four-celled.  Flefh  or 
pulp  firm,  whitifh,  almoft  like  that  of  the  Apple. 
Cells  filled  with  a  pulp  clear  like  glafs,  and  not  in¬ 
verted  with  any  proper  membrane,  two  of  them  com¬ 
monly  abortive,  comprefled,  crefcent-fhaped.  Seeds 
folitary,  and  two  or  four  in  all:  thofe  oblong,  fubtri- 
quetrous ;  thefe  elliptic,  plano-convex,  fmooth,  fome¬ 
what  fhining,  dun-coloured,  with  a  navel  at  the  top, 
and  in  this  very  part  marked  with  a  deprefled  line, 
drawn  through  the  back  and  belly ;  they  are  involved 
in  gelly,  and  faftened  to  the  apex  of  the  partitions.  • 

In  Commelin’s  figure,  the  berry  is  reprefented  too 
fmall,  and  furnifhed  with  an  apex.  The  pellicle  which 
he  attributes  to  the  feeds  can  be  nothing  elfe  but  the 
gelly  of  the  feeds  dried.  Linneus’s  defcription  of  the 
fruit,  from  this  figure,  is  erroneous k. 

This  and  all  the  other  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  This  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Bentick 
in  1690.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june1. 

2.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  branches 
are  villofe.  Leaves  elliptic  or  oblong,  cordate  at  the^ 
bafe,  tomentofe  underneath,  bluntifh,  on  fhort  villofe 
petioles.  Flowers  axillary,  nodding,  folitary,  on  villofe 
peduncles  the  length  of  the  flowers.  Bradtes  two,  op- 
pofite,  ovate  acute,  pubefcent,  larger  than  the  calyx 
and  immediately  under  it,  deciduous m. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm". 

3.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.] 

4.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  bark.  Leaves  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  Box- 
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tree,  entire,  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continuing  all  the 
year.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  round  the  branches,  and  are  white.  Fruit 
roundifh,  purple,  ripening  in  the  winter. 

[Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
feptember0.] 

5.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  gray  bark,  fending  out  many 
fmall  branches  alternately.  Leaves  about  an  inch  long, 
and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  covered 
with  foft  hairs.  The  flowers  come  out  on  fliort  pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  fide  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
worn-out  purple  colour  and  Imall.  They  appear  in 
July,  but  are  not  followed  by  feeds  in  England. 

[It  appears  in  the  feventh  edition  of  the  Diftionary 
in  17 59  :  but  according  to  the  Kew  catalogue  it  was 
introduced  in  1767,  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm. 

6.  This  was  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg,  and 
differs  in  the  difpofltion  of  the  flowers  from  the  other 
fpecies 

7.  This  alfo  is  very  different  from  all  the  fpecies 
hitherto  known,  in  having  narrow  lanceolate  leaves, 
ffiarp  at  both  ends,  and  fomewhat  hairy  underneath. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country  with  all  the  reft.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  open  air  in  England,  they  rnuft  be  removed 
therefore  into  the  greenhoufe  in  autumn,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  Orange-trees.  The  firft  and  fifth 
forts  are  difficult  to  propagate  here,  for  the  branches 
which  are  laid  down  feldom  put  out  roots,  and  thofe 
which  do  are  two  or  three  years  before  they  make 
roots  fufficient  to  tranfplant,  and  their  cuttings  very 
rarely  fucceed.  The  beft  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is 
early  in  the  fpring.  Plant  them  in  fmall  pots  filled 
with  loam,  and  plunge  them  into  a  very  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  ;  cover  them  down  with  hand-glafles,  and  refreffi 
them  with  a  little  water,  every  eighth  or  tenth  day. 
If  the  cuttings  fhoot,  inure  them  gradually  to  bear  the 
open  air,  and  when  they  are  wTell  rooted,  plant  each  in 
a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  afterwards  treat  them  as  the 
old  plants. 

If  the  plants  put  out  any  young  ffioots  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  lay  them  carefully  down  whilft  young ;  flitting 
them,  as  is  pradtifed  in  laying  Carnations.  During 
warm  weather  water  them  frequently  but  gently ;  in 
cold  weather  fparingly.  When  they  are  rooted,  take 
them  off,  and  treat  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
cuttings. 

The  fourth  fort  is  very  apt  to  fend  up  fuckers  from 
the  roots,  and  may  be  increafed  that  way.  When  it 
does  not,  the  branches  may  be  laid  down.  The  cut¬ 
tings  alfo  fucceed  much  more  eafily  than  in  the 
others. 

[Royenia.  See  Loefielia. 

Royoc.  See  Morinda. 

Rubentia  of  Commerfon  and  Juffieu,  the  fame  with 
EHodendrum  of  jacquin.] 

Rubeola.  See  Afperula ,  Crucianella ,  Galium ,  Sherardia , 
Valantia. 

RUBIA.  ( From  the  red  colour  of  the  root.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  127.  Reich,  n.  134.  Schreb.  n.  164. 

Tournef.  t.  30.  fluff.  197. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Stellate.  Rubiacece,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  four-toothed,  fuperior. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-ffiaped,  four-parted,  without  a 
tube. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  ffiorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  twin,  inferior.  Style  filiform,  bifid  at  top. 
Stigmas  capitate. 

Per.  Berries  two,  united,  fmooth. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  umbilicate. 

Qbs.  The  corolla  is  frequently  five-cleft. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped.  Berries  two,  one- 

ffieded. 

*  Hort.  kew. 
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SPECIES. 

i.  R tibia  tindlorum.  Dyer  s  Madder. 

Lin.fipec.  158,.  fyfi.  152.  Reich.  1.309.  Willd . 

603.  mant.  330.  hort.  cliff.  35.  upfi.  28.  mat. 
med.  50.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  190.  t.  68.  Halt, 
helv.  n.  708.  Scop.  earn.  n.  160.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  158.  Hoffm.  germ.  52.  Roth.  germ.  1.63. 

2.  177.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  41.  Desfont.  atlant. 
133.  Lamarck ,  illuftr.  n.  1385.  /.  60./.  1.  Sabb. 
hort.  1. 1.  77.  Blackw.  t.  26.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  18 1. 
Plenck,  ic.  57.  Miller ,  monogr.  &  Dill.  ic. 
Ger.  961.4.  emac.  in 8.  1.  Rail  hifi.  48°. 

Rubia.  7>vzg\  498.  Dod.  pempt.  3^2. 

R.  major.  Lob.  ic.  798.  Cluj.  hifi.  2.  177. 

R.  fativa.  Fuchf.  hifi.  280.  Matth.  920.  Bauh.  hifi. 
R.  tindtorum  fativa.  Bauh.  pin.  333.  Tournef.  vnfi. 

1 14.  Mor.  hift.f.  Qj.t.  21 ./.  1.  ord.  1. 

R.  major  fativa,  f.  hortenfis.  Park,  theat.  274 .  f.  1. 
Leaves  annual ,  about  five  ovate-lanceolate  ciliate ,  rugged 
on  the  upper  fur  face ,  with  little  recurved  prickles  on 
the  edge  and  keel ,  ftem  with  prickles  at  the  angles , 
clefts  of  the  corolla  commonly  four. 

[2.  Rubia  chilenfis.  Chili  Madder. 

Lin.fipec.  e.d.  Willd.  604.  .  Molin.  chil.  118. 
Rubiaftrum  Cruciatas  folio  &  facie  vulgo  Relbun. 
Feuill.  peruv.  85.  t.  45. 

Leaves  annual  in  fours,  peduncles  axillary  folitary  one- 
flowered,  ftem  even.) 

3.  Rubia  peregrins.  IVild  MadAer . 

Lin.  fipec.  158.  fiyft.  152.  Reich.  1.  309.  JVilld. 

604.  Hudfi.  angl.  65.  Cullum,  56.  Smith,  brit. 
18 1.  engl.  bot.  851. 

R.  anglica.  Hudfi.  angl.  ed.  1.  54. 

R.  tindlorum.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  193. 

R.  fylveftris  afpera,  quae  fylveftris  Diolcorides.  Bauh. 
pin.  33.  Raii  hifi.  480.  fiyn.  223.  ed.  1.  317. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  30.fi  3.  Mor.  hift.f.  9.  t.  21.fi.  2. 
Leaves  in  fours  or  fives ,  elliptic ,  above  finning  even,  flowers 
five- cleft. 

[4.  Rubia  lucida.  Shining-leaved  Madder. 

Lin.  fyfi.  152.  Reich.  1.  310.  Willd.  605. 

Leaves  perennnial  in  fixes  elliptic  fhining,  ftem  even. 

5.  Rubia  fruticofa.  Prickly-leaved  Madder. 

Lin.fipec.  ed.  Willd.  605.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  2 5. 
colledl.  1.  71.  Ait.  kew.  1.  147. 

Leaves  perennial  elliptic  prickly  at  the  edge  and  keel ,  ftem 
fruteficent  rough. 

6.  Rubia  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Madder. 

Lin.  fiyft.  152.  Reich.  1.  310.  Willd.  605.  mant. 

39- 

Leaves  perennial  linear  rugged .  above. 

7.  Rubia  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Madder. 

Lin.  fiyft.  152.  Reich.  310.  Willd.  60 5 .  mant. 
197.  Pallas  itin.  3-.  app.  n.  68.  /.  L .  fi.  1.  Thunb. 
prodr.  30. 

R.  cordata.  Thunb.  jap.  60. 

Cruciata  daurica  fcandens,  fmilacis  folio  afpero,  flore 
luceolo,  frudtu  majori  rubro.  Amm.  ruth.  19. 
Akanni.  Kumipf.  amoen.  5.  912. 

Leaves  perennial  in  fours  cordate .] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Dyer’s  Madder  has  a  perennial  root,  and  an  an¬ 
nual  ftalk.  The  root  is  compofed  of  many  long,  thick, 
fucculent  fibres,  almoft  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger; 
thefe  are  joined  at  the  top  in  a  head,  like  the  roots  of 
Afparagus,  and  ftrike  very  deep  into  the  ground,  be¬ 
ing  fometimes  more  than  three  feet  in  length.  From 
the  upper  part  (or  head  of  the  root)  come  out  many 
fide  roots,  which  extend  juft  under  the  furface  of  the 
ground  to  a  great  diftance,  whereby  it  propagates  very 
faft ;  for  thefe  fend  up  a  great  number  of  ffioots, 
which,  if  carefully  taken  off  in  the  fpring,  foon  after 
they  are  above  ground,  become  fo  many  plants.  Thefe 
roots  are  of  a  dark  colour  on  their  outfide,  fomewhat 
tranfparent,  and  have  a  yellowiffi  red  pith  in  the 
middle,  which  is  tough  and  of  a  bitteriffi  tafte  ;  from 
the  root  arife  many  large,  four-cornered,  jointed  ftalks, 
which  in  good  land  will  grow  five  or  fix  feet  long,  and, 
if  fupported,  fometimes  feven  or  eight ;  they  are  armed 
with  ffiort  herbaceous  prickles,  and  at  each  joint  are 
placed  five  or  fix  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  three 

inches 
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inches  long,  and  near  one  broad  in  the  middle,  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  point  at  each  end ;  their  upper  furfaces  are 
fmooth,  but  their  midribs  on  the  under  fide  are  armed 
with  rough  herbaceous  fpines ;  the  leaves  fit  dole  to 
the  branches  in  whorls.  From  the  joints  of  the  ftalk 
come  out  the  branches,  which  fuftain  the  flowers ; 
they  are  placed  by  pairs  oppofite,  each  pair  crofling 
the  other ;  thefe  have  a  few  fimall  leaves  toward  the 
bottom,  which  are  by  threes,  and  upward  by  pairs  op¬ 
pofite  ;  the  branches  are  terminated  by  loofe  branch¬ 
ing  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  which  are  cut  into  four 
iegments  refembling  ftars.  Thefe  appear  in  june,  and 
are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  feldom  ripen 
in  England. 

[Leaves  four,  five  or  fix.  Flowers  four,  five  or 
fix-cleft p.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  Africa.— Cultivated  by  Gerarde,  in  1597’.] 

It  is  well  known  that  Madder  is  fo  eflential  to 
dyers  and  callico- printers,  that  neither  bufinefs  can  be 
carried  on  without  it.  The  confumption  of  it  is  fo 
great  in  England,  that  upon  a  moderate  computation, 
more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling  is  annually  paid  for  what  is  imported  from 
Holland,  This  might  be  faved  to  the  public,  if  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  Madder  were  planted  in  England, 
where  it  might  be  cultivated  to  greater  advantage  than 
in  Holland,  our  lands  being  better  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  this  plant. 

[The  cultivation  of  Madder  has  been  feveral  times 
attempted,  when  our  commerce  with  Holland  has  been 
interrupted,  or  the  Dutch  have  railed  the  price  of  the 
commodity  enormoufly.  At  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  Madder  was  worth  about  fix  pounds  the  hundred 
weight.  The  quantity  imported  from  Holland  being 
fix  hundred  and  fourteen  tons  and  an  half j  fuppofing 
that  all  together,  fome  being  hetter,  fome  worfe,  it 
was  worth  five  pounds  the  hundred  on  an  average ; 
the  fum  paid  the  Dutch  for  Madder  was  61,4591. 
It  was  planted  near  Wilbech,  and  they  cured  a  great 
deal  there  ;  upon  which  the  Dutch  fold  theirs  fo  low 
as  forty  {hillings  the  hundred,  by  which  means  our 
planters  were  fo  difcouraged  as  to  lay  their  planta¬ 
tions  by r. 

The  dearnefs  of  Dutch  Madder,  induced  Mr.  Miller, 
in  the  year  1758,  to  publilh  a  quarto  pamphlet  on  the 
cultivation  of  this  ufeful  plant,  with  figures  of  it,  and 
of  the  ftoves,  kilns,  drying-houfes  and  mills,  ufed  by 
the  Dutch  in  preparing  the  root ;  but  I  believe  the 
culture  was  not  carried  to  any  great  extent,  and  was 
foon  dropped. 

Since  that  time,  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce  have  taken  up 
the  Culture  of  Madder ;  and  inform  the  public,  in  the 
firft  volume  of  their  Tranfaftions,  publifhed  in  1783, 
that  Madder  having  been  raifed  to  an  extravagant 
price  by  the  foreign  growers  and  importers,  on  a  fup- 
pofition  that  it  could  not  be  brought  to  any  degree 
of  perfection  in  this  kingdom,  confiderable  premiums 
were  given,  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
and  upwards,  befides  two  gold  medals,  to  encourage 
its  growth  here ;  and  that  the  commodity  produced  in 
confequence,  was  found  as  good  at  lead,  if  not  better, 
than  any  imported.  By  thefe  premiums,  fixing  the 
tithes  at  five  {hillings  an  acre,  and  continuing  the  re¬ 
wards,  foreign  Madder  was  reduced  to  a  reafonable 
price,  and  may  probably  continue  fo,  unlefs  other 
caufes  {hould  operate  to  make  it  dearer ;  as  the  foreign 
growers  are  convinced  that  we  can  fiupply  ourfelves 
with  any  quantity,  and  of  the  bed  kind,  whenever, 
by  an  advance  of  the  price,  the  profits  are  found  dif¬ 
fident  to  engage  the  attention  of  our  hulbandmen. 

A  fudden  fall  however  in  the  price,  although  it  be 
advantageous  to  the  manufacturer,  is  a  great  injury, 
if  not  ruin  to  the  grower,  who  has  been  at  confiderable 
expenfe  in  railing  and  preparing  it.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Young,  in  1784,  fays: — it  was  with  great  regret  I 
found,  that  the  extraordinary  fall  in  the  price  of  Madder 
of  cent  per  cent,  had  totally  dedroyed  all  the  planta¬ 
tions,  which  were  once  fo  flourifhing  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Feverfliam  in  Kent;  and  was  exceedingly 
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concerned  to  hear,  that  Mr.  Crowe,  who  had  gone 
greater  lengths,  and  made  more  fpirited  exertions  in 
that  culture,  than  any  other  man  in  England,  had  dif¬ 
fered  very  deeply  in  his  property,  by  that  ruinous 
decline  \ 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  tour  through  the  Ead  of  England, 
made  in  the  year  1770,  £.Les  a  detailed  a  count  of  the 
experiments  of  John  Arbuthnot,  Efq.  of  Ravenfbury, 
on  the  fubjeft  of  Madder,  begun  in  the  year  1765 
by  which  it  appears  that  a  clear  profit  of  feven  guineas 
an  acre  was  made  by  it,  and  that  indead  of  exhauding, 
it  ameliorates  and  cleans  the  foil  to  a  great  degree. 
But  if  fourteen  years  after  this  time,  Mr.  Crowe  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  culture  of  Madder,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  Mr.  Arbuthnot  did  not  find  it  fo  profitable 
as  it  was  at  firfi,  when  Madder  fold  for  4I.  10s.  the 
hundred  weight. 

This  plant,  with  others  of  the  fame  natural  order, 
appears  to  differ  from  other  fubflances  ufed  for  the 
purpofe  of  dying,  in  having  the  property  of  tinging 
with  a  florid  red  colour,  not  only  the  milk,  urine,  &c. 
but  even  the  bones  of  thofe  animals  which  have  fed 
upon  it ;  a  circumdance  which  was  firfl  noticed  by 
Antonius  Mizaldus,  but  not  known  in  England  till 
Mr.  Belchier  publifhed  an  account  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaftions  of  a  pig  and  a  cock,  whole  bones  be¬ 
came  red  by  eating  Madder  mixed  with  their  food. 
Since  that  time  various  experiments  have  been  made, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  colouring- matter  of 
Madder  affefts  the  bones  in  a  very  {hort  time,  and 
that  the  hardeft  part  of  them  firft  receives  the  red  co¬ 
lour,  which  gradually  extends  from  the  outfide  through 
the  whole  bony  fubftance,  fo  long  as  the  animal  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  the  Madder ;  but  if  this  root  be  alter¬ 
nately  given  and  intermitted  for  a  fufficient  length  of 
time  and  at  proper  intervals,  the  bones  are  found  to 
be  coloured  in  a  correfpondent  number  of  concentric 
circles. 

Madder  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Greek 
writers,  who  employed  the  roots  with  the  fame  medi¬ 
cinal  intentions  for  which  they  are  now  recommended 
by  modern  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  They 
have  a  bitterilh  fomewhat  auftere  tafte,  and  a  flight, 
fmell  not  of  an  agreeable  kind.  They  impart  to  water 
a  dark  red  tinfture  ;  to  reftified  fpirits,  and  to  diftilled 
oils,  a  bright  red ;  both  the  watery  and  fpirituous  tinc¬ 
tures  tafte  ftrongly  of  the  Madder. 

By  medicinal  writers  Madder  has  been  considered  as 
a  deobftruent,  detergent  and  diuretic,  and  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  the  jaundice,  droply  and  other  difeafes  fup- 
pofed  to  proceed  from  vifceral  obftruftions,  particu¬ 
larly  thofe  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  Some  modern 
writers  have  recommended  it  as  an  emmenagogue,  and 
in  rickety  affeftions.  With  regard  to  its  diuretic  qua¬ 
lity,  Dr.  Cullen  aflerts,  that  in  many  trials,  this  is  not 
conftant.  As  a  remedy  for  the  jaundice,  it  has  the 
authority  of  Sydenham,  and  it  was  formerly  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  decoftum  ad  itteros  of  the  Edinburgh  Phar¬ 
macopoeia  ;  but  as  it  feemed  more  adapted  to  th t  faces 
albid#  than  to  the  difeafe  itfelf,  this  decoftion  was  ex¬ 
punged.  That  fome  French  writers  fhould  preferibe 
Madder  in  a  rickety  ftate  of  the  bones,  appears  fur- 
prifing ;  fince  brute  animals,  to  which  it  was  given, 
efpecially  the  younger,  were  confiderably  emaciated 
and  weakened  by  its  effefts.  Its  virtues  as  an  emme¬ 
nagogue  reft  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Home,  who  gave  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram  of 
the  powder,  or  two  ounces  of  the  decoftion,  three  or 
four  times  a  day.  But  this  medicine  failed  with  Dr. 
Cullen ;  who  alfo  fays,  <c  I  know  of  other  prafti- 
tc  tioners  in  this  country,  who  after  feveral  ineffectual 
tc  trials  made  with  it,  have  now  entirely  deferted 
“  its  ufe 

2.  Stems  round,  even,  decumbent.  Leaves  in  fours, 
ovate,  rugged.  Flowers  white,  folitary,  peduncled,  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Berries  roundifh,  red.— 
Native  of  Chili u. 

3.  Root  perennial,  branched,  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  fiflfures  of  rocks ;  its  outer  bark  red.  Stems 
feveral,  branched,  diffufed,  four-cornered,  the  corners 
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fee  with  prickles  pointing  backwards  ;  not  dying  in  the 
winter,  but  fome  of  it  remaining  alive,  and  putting 
forth  frefh  fhoots  in  the  fpring.  Leaves  lanceolate 
(thofe  which  appear  firft  in  the  fpring  rather  elliptical, 
as  reprefented  in  Petiver’s  figure,)  fomewhat  waved  at 
the  edge,  even  and  fhining  on  the  upper  iurface, 
prickly  at  the  edges  and  along  the  midrib  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide,  from  three  to  fix  in  a  whorl,  but  moftly  fNe. 
Flowers  in  dichotomous  terminating  panicles  of  a  dirty 
yellow,  always  five-cleft,  five-ftamened,  and  without 
any  calyx.  This  latter  circumftance  is  common  to  it 
with  Rubia  tindorum.  R.  peregrina  feldom  produces 
more  than  one  perfed  feed  ;  perhaps  there  are  not 
more  than  two  or  three  inftances  on  any  one  plant 
in  which  both  feeds  attain  perfedion.  The  plant  in 
climbing  up  the  rocks  and  through  the  fhrubs  fup- 
ports  itfelf  by  means  of  the  prickles  on  the  angles  of 
the  flem,  and  under  the  margins  and  midribs  of  the 
leaves x. 

Native  of  England,  among  bullies  and  on  rocks ; 
near  Biddeford  in  Devonfhire,  and  common  in  hedges 
through  great  part  of  the  county ;  and  on  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  rocks  near  Briflol,  by  Ray:  in  Dorfetfhire, 
hedges  in  Purbeck,  and  between  Whitchurch  and 
Milbourne  St.  Andrew’s ;  yet  found  under  Hod-hill, 
in  the  parifh  of  Stour-pain  near  Blandford,  as  men¬ 
tioned  by  Parkinfon,  where  Dr.  Pulteney  fays  he  has 
feen  it  many  times  green  and  flourifhing  in  the  month 
of  january  ;  found  alio  in  Portland,  by  A.  B.  Lambert, 
Efq.y :  in  Cornwall,  by  F.  Borone  :  near  Exmouth  in 
Devonfhire,  by  Dr.  Withering;  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
by  Dr.  Stokes ;  in  a  wood  oppofite  St.  Vincent’s  rocks, 
by  Mr.  S  wayne ;  on  Tunbridge  rocks,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Goodenough  ;  at  Chepftow  in  Monmouthfhire,  by 
Dr.  Smith. 

4.  This  is  an  evergreen  plant,  refembling  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  the,  leaves  are  rugged  with  recurved 
prickles  on  the  edge  only,  not  on  the  keel.  Flowers 
panicled,  pale,-  mucronate,  five-cleft. 

Native  of  Majorca2.  Introduced  in  1762,  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon.  It  flowers  in  july a. 

5.  Leaves  five  or  fix  in  a  whorl.  Flowers  yel- 
lowifh,  axillary,  on  three-flowered  peduncles  b. 

Native  of  the  Canary  iflands*  Introduced  1779,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Maflon.  It  flowers  in  feptember c. 

6.  Stems  diffufed,  very  rugged.  Tour-cornered. 
Leaves  four  or  fix  in  a  whorl,  linear-acute,  the  keel 
and  margin  ciliate  with  little  prickles,  and  rugged 
along  the  rib  of  the  upper  furface*  Flowers  yellow, 
flat,  five-cleft d. 

Native  of  Minorca.  Introduced  in  1772,  by  Monf. 
Pochard.  It  flowers  in  july  and  augufte. 

7.  This  is  a  diffufed  fcandent  plant,  quite  fmooth. 
Stem  four-cornered,  rugged  with  recurved  prickles  at 
the  corners,  and  branched.  Leaves  commonly  four  in 
a  whorl,  fometimes  but  feldom  fix,  ovate,  cordate, 
acute,  with  the  edge  turned  back,  the  whole  rugged 
with  muricate  dots,  efpecially  along  the  edge  and 
keel,  fpreading,  fhorter  than  the  internotfes :  petioles 
four-cornered,  with  recurved  prickles.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  panicled,  white.  Panicle  very  fpreading,  in 
whorls  and  fubtrichotomous.  Peduncles  and  pedicels 
capillary,  four-cornered.  Brades  fubulate-fetaceous f. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Siberia,  China, 
Japan,  where  it  is  ufed  in  dying ;  in  many  parts  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  and  Africa.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

In  all  the  Netherlands,  there  is  no  where  better 
Madder  cultivated,  than  in  Schowen,  one  of  the  iflands 
of  Zealand,  and  the  culture  is  performed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  : 

The  land  which  is  defigned  for  Madder,  if  it  is 
ftrong  and  heavy,  is  ploughed  twice  in  autumn,  that 
the  froft  in  winter  may  mellow  it  and  break  the  clods ; 
then  it  is  ploughed  again  in  the  fpring,  juft  before 
the  time  of  planting  the  Madder ;  but  if  the  ground 
is  light,  then  it  is  ploughed  twice  in  the  fpring;  at 

x  Swayne  in  Withering,  Smith. 
y  Pulteney’s  plants  of  Dorfetfhire* 
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the  laft  ploughing  it  is  divided  into  lands  of  three  feet 
broad,  with  furrows  between  each  land  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  Madder  requires  a  loamy  fubftantial 
foil,  not  too  ftiff  and  heavy,  nor  over  light  and  fandy  ; 
for  although  it  may  thrive  tolerably  well  in  the  latter, 
yet  fuch  land  cannot  have  a  fecond  crop  of  Madder 
planted  upon  it  in  lefs  than  eight  or  ten  years  iff 
terval ;  but  in  Schowen,  where  the  land  is  fubftantial, 
they  need  not  ftay  longer  than  three  or  four  years, 
in  which  interval  the  ground  is  fown  with  Corn,  or 
planted  with  any  kinds  of  pulfe.  It  is  granted,  that 
the  beft  land  for  producing  Madder  is  in  Schowen, 
where  a  gemet  of  land,  which  is  three  hundred  fquare 
rods  of  twelve  feet  each,  will  yield  from  one  thoufand 
pounds  to  three  thoufand  pounds  weight,  according  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  land  and  the  favourablenefs  of  the 
feafons ;  but  in  light  land,  the  quantity  is  from  five 
hundred  to  a  thoufand  pounds  weight. 

The  time  for  planting  Madder  begins  towards  the 
end  of  april,  and  continues  all  may,  and  fometimes  in 
very  backward  fprings,  there  is  fome  Madder  planted 
the  beginning  of  june:  The  young  fhoots  from  the 
fides  of  the  root  are  taken  off  from  the  mother  plant, 
with  as  much  root  as  poffible ;  thefe  are  called 
kiemen,  and  ar t  planted  with  an  iron  dibble  in  rows 
at  one  foot  afunder,  and  commonly  four  kiemen  in 
a  row*  ,  . 

The  quantity  of  thefe  flips  (or  kiemen)  as  is  re¬ 
quired  to  plant  one  gemet  of  land,  are  fold  at  dif¬ 
ferent  prices,  according  to  the  price  which  Madder 
bears,  or  to  the  demand  for  the  plants ;  they  are  often 
fold  from  fixteen  to  twenty  guilders,  and  fometimes 
they  have  been  fold  for  ten  to  eleven  pounds  Flemifh, 
but  the  loweft  price  is  from  fifteen  guilders  to  three 
pounds  Flemifh. 

The  expenfe  of  planting  out  a  gemet  of  land  with 
flips  (or  kiemen)  cofts  for  labour  only,  from  fixteen 
to  twenty  guilders,  according  as  the  land  is  heavy  or 
light:  there  are  generally  employed  fix  men  to  plant, 
two  to  rake  the  ground,  thefe  earn  each  a  guilder  a 
day  ;  and  five  or  fix  women  or  boys,  called  carpers  or 
pluckers  of  the  fhopts  or  kiemen,  thefe  earn  twelve: 
Dutch  pence  a  day,  or  two  fchillings. 

The  firft  year  the  Madder  is  planted,  it  is  cuftomary 
to  plant  Cabbages  or  Dwarf  Kidney-beans,  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  between  the  beds,  but  there  is  always  great  care 
taken  to  keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds ;  this 
is  generally  contracted  for  at  two  pounds  Flemifh  for 
each  gemet  of  land.  * 

In  feptember  or  odober,  when  the  young  Madder  is 
cleaned  for  the  laft  time  that  feafon,  the  green  haulm 
(or  ftalks)  of  the  plants,  is  carefully  fpread  down  over 
the  beds,  without  cutting  any  part  off,  and  in  november 
the  Madder  is  covered  over  the  haulm  with  three  or 
four  inches  of  earth. 

This  covering  of  the  Madder,  is  performed  either 
with  the  plough  or  with  the  fpade  ;  if  it  is  done  by  the 
firft,  it  cofts  two  guilders  and  a  half,  or  three  guilders 
in  ftrong  land  each  gemet,  and  over  and  above  this, 
one  guilder  and  a  half  to  level  the  tops  of  the  beds,  and 
make  them  fmooth  ;  but  it  is  better  performed  with 
the  fpade,  only  it  is  more  chargeable,  for  that  cofts 
from  eight  to  ten  guilders  each  gemet,  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  clods  are  broken,  and  the  furface  of  the  beds 
is  made  fmooth  and  even. 

The  fecond  year  in  the  beginning  of  april,  which  is 
about  the  time  the  kiemen  or  young  fhoots  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  come  out,  the  earth  on  the  top  of  the  beds 
fhould  be  feuffled  over  and  raked  to  defttoy  the  young 
weeds,  and  make  the  furface  fmooth  and  mellow,  that 
the  kiemen  may  fhoot  out  the  eafier  above  ground ; 
this  labour  cofts  three  fhillings  each  gemet. 

The  fecond  fummer  there  muft  be  the  fame  care 
taken  to  keep  the  Madder  clean  as  in  the  firft,  and 
then  nothing  is  planted  in  the  furrows,  or  fuffered  to 
grow  there  ;  at  the  laft  time  of  cleaning  the  ground,  in 
feptember  or  odober,  the  green  haulm  is  again  fpread 
down  upon  the  beds ;  and  in  november  the  Madder  is 
again  covered  with  earth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
firft  year. 

By  this  method  of  culture,  one  can  fee  how  necef- 
fary  it  is  to  plant  the  Madder  in  beds,  for  thereby  it  is 
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much  eafier  covered  with  the  earth  of  the  furrows ;  and 
hereby  the  earth  of  the  beds  is  every  time  heightened, 
whereby  the  Madder  roots  will  be  greatly  lengthened, 
and  the  kiemen  or  young  {hoots  will  have  longer  necks, 
and  by  being  thus  deeply  earthed,  will  put  out  more 
fibres  and  have  much  better  roots,  without  which  they 
will  not  grow ;  and  it  is  of  equal  ufe  to  the  mother 
plants ;  for  by  this  method  the  roots  will  be  longer ; 
and  in  this  confifts  the  goodnefs  and  beauty  of  the 
Madder,  for  thofe  which  have  but  few  main  roots,  are 
not  fo  much  efteemed  as  thofe  which  are  well  furni fired 
with  fide  roots  called  tengels  ;  a  Madder  plant  that  has 
many  of  thefe  roots,  is  called  a  well  bearded  Madder 
plant  j  therefore  one  mult  never  cut  off  thefe  fide 
roots,  for  by  fo  doing  there  will  be  a  lefs  crop  of 
Madder,  and  but  few  kiemen  or  young  fhoots  can  be 
produced ;  befides,  by  the  lofs  of  moifture,  fometimes 
the  plants  will  droop  and  become  weak  ;  and  there  is 
great  profit  in  having  a  large  quantity  of  kiemen  to 
draw  in  the  fpring,  which  are  in  plenty  the  fecond  and 
third  years. 

The  Madder  roots  are  feldom  dug  up  the  fecond 
year,  but  generally  after  it  has  grown  three  fummers, 
therefore  the  culture  of  the  third  year  is  the  fame  as  in 
the  fecond,  during  the  fpring  and  fummer. 

Before  the  firft  day  of  feptember,  it  is  forbidden  to 
dig  up  any  Madder  in  this  ifland ;  but  on  that  day  early 
in  the  morning,  a  beginning  is  made,  and  the  perfon 
who  carries  the  firft  cart  load  to  the  ftove,  has  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  a  golden  rider,  or  three  ducats. 

The  digging  up  the  Madder  of  a  gemet  of  land, 
cofts  from  thirty-fix  to  one  hundred  guilders,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop,  and  the  lightnefs  or 
ftiffnefs  of  the  ground,  but  in  light  land  it  cofts  from 
nine  to  ten  pounds  Flemifh ;  the  perfons  who  are  adroit 
in  this  bufinefs,  are  generally  paid  five  (hillings  Flemifh 
per  day. 

The  Madder  produces  flowers  in  the  middle  of  fum¬ 
mer,  and  fometimes  a  few  feeds,  but  they  never  ripen 
here  ;  nor  would  they  be  of  ufe  to  cultivate  the  plants, 
fince  it  is  fo  eafily  done  by  the  kiemen. 

Some  years  pad  they  began  to  plant  here  the  great 
wild  Madder,  which  was  called  French  Madder,  but 
this  was  not  efteemed  fo  good  for  ufe  as  the  tame 
Madder,  from  which  it  differs  much,  fo  that  was 
not  continued.  The  more  bitter  of  tafte  the  roots 
of  the  Madder  are,  when  taken  out  of  the  ground 
before  it  is  brought  to  the  ftove,  the  lefs  it  will  lofe 
of  its  weight  in  drying,  and  is  the  better  afterward 
for  ufe. 

When  the  Madder  is  dug  out  of  the  ground,  it  is 
carried  to  the  ftove,  and  there  laid  in  heaps ;  in  that 
which  is  called  the  cold  ftove,  and  feparated  with 
hurdles  made  of  wicker,  and  memorandums  kept  of 
each  parcel,  and  to  what  countryman  it  belongs,  that 
each  may  be  dried  in  their  turns,  and  prepared  or 
manufactured,  for  which  turn  generally  lots  are  caft 
beforehand.  The  Madder  thus  carried  to  the  ftove  is 
relzyn. 

This  relzyn  is  carried  about  fix  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  into  the  tower  or  fteeple,  hoifted  in  baflcets  by 
ropes  to  the  rooms,  and  divided  or  fpread,  where  it 
remains  till  the  next  day,  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  hours ;  then 
thofe  roots  which  have  lain  in  the  hotteft  places  are 
removed  to  cooler,  and  thofe  in  the  cooler  are  removed 
to  the  hotter  places  nearer  the  oven.  This  is  continued 
for  four  or  five  days,  according  as  there  has  been 
more  or  lefs  carried  there  ;  but  it  is  always  the  goods 
of  one  perlon,  that  every  one  may  have  his  own, 
and  of  as  equal  quality  as  poffible,  when  it  is  deli¬ 
vered  out. 

When  the  Madder  is  fufficiently  dried  in  the  tower, 
then  it  is  threfhed  on  the  threfhing-floor,  which  is  made 
clean  from  dirt  or  filth,  and  then  it  is  brought  to  the 
kiln,  ana  there  Ipread  on  a  hair-cloth  for  about  twenty 
houis,  during  which  time  the  kiln  is  made  more  or  lefs 
hot,  according  as  the  roots  are  more  or  lefs  thick,  or 
the  weather  being  more  or  lefs  cold. 

From  the  kiln  the  Madder  is  moved  to  the  pounding- 
houfe,  anti  is  there  pounded  on  an  oaken  block  made 
hollow,  with  fix  (tampers  plated  at  the  bottom  with 
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iron  bands ;  thefe  dampers  are  kept  in  motion  by  a 
mill  very  much  refembling  a  grift-mill,  which  is  turned 
by  three  horfes ;  the  prefence  of  the  pounding-mafter 
is  here  always  required,  to  ftir  the  Madder  continually 
with  a  (hovel,  to  bring  it  under  the  dampers.  When 
the  Madder  is  thus  properly  pounded,  it  is  fifted  over 
a  tub  till  there  is  enough  to  fill  a  ca(k  :  this  firft  pound¬ 
ing,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  the  thinned  and  (mailed 
roots,  and  the  outfide  hulks  with  fome  earth,  which  by 
drying  and  threfhing  could  not  be  feparated,  is  called 
mor  mull. 

What  remains  in  the  fieve  is  put  on  the  block  again, 
and  pounded  a  fecond  time,  and  when  the  pounding- 
mafter  gueffes  a  third  part  is  pounded,  then  the  Madder 
is  taken  out  again  and  fifted  over  another  tub,  and  put 
into  a  feparate  cafk,  and  this  is  called  gor  gemeens ; 
that  which  remains  in  this  fecond  operation,  not  enough 
pounded  in  the  fieve,  is  for  the  third  time  put  on  the 
block,  and  pounded  till  it  is  all  reduced  to  powder, 
which  is  called  kor  kraps. 

When  the  Madder  is  cleanfed  from  the  dirt  and  mull, 
and  is  entirely  pounded  at  once,  then  it  is  called  oor 
onberoofde,  fo  that  this  onberoofde  actually  confifts  of 
the  gemeens  and  kraps  pounded  together,  and  fifted 
without  feparating  them  from  each  other. 

When  there  is  two  thirds  of  kraps,  and  one  third 
gemeens,  which  was  feparately  prepared  or  ma¬ 
nufactured,  then  they  are  called  two  and  one,  or 
marked  f. 

The  fweepings  of  the  ftove,  as  alfo  of  the  ground 
and  beams  being  fwept  together  is  not  loft,'  but  is  put 
amongft  the  mull,  or  fold  by  itfelf. 

The  fweepings  of  the  mill,  and  every  part  of  the 
pounding-place,  is  alfo  gathered  together,  and  put  into 
a  cafk ;  this  is  called  den  beer. 

When  the  Madder  is  thus  prepared  and  put  into 
cafks,  it  is  in  Zealand  examined  by  fworn  affayers  and 
tried,  if  it  is  not  faulty  packed  up;  that  is,  whether  in 
the  preparing  it  is  properly  manufactured,  or  falfely 
packed  up,  and  to  fee  if  every  part  of  the  cafk  is  filled 
with  Madder  of  equal  goodnefs  and  quality,  not  burned 
in  the  drying,  or  mixed  with  dirt ;  which  the  affayers 
by  certain  trials,  and  by  weighing  and  waffling  of  the 
Madder  can  know,  if  it  is  according  to  the  ftatutes  of 
the  country. 

There  are  fundry  ftatutes  made  and  publifhed  by  the 
dates  of  Zealand,  concerning  the  preparing  of  Madder; 
as  one  of  the  28th  of  july  1662,  one  on  the  29th  of 
feptember,  and  31ft  of  oCtober  1671,  another  on  the 
23d  of  feptember  1699,  and  the  laft  on  the  28th  of 
april  1735  :  by  which  ftatutes,  among  other  things,  it 
is  ftriCtly  forbidden,  That  any  perfon  fhall  prepare 
kraps,  in  which  there  fhall  be  more  than  two  pounds 
of  dirt  in  a  hundred  weight ;  nor  above  eight  pounds 
in  the  like  weight  of  onberoofde,  or  in  gemeens  more 
than  twelve  pounds  in  a  hundred  weight. 

If  the  Madder  upon  trial  is  found  good,  the  arms  of 
the  city  or  village,  and  the  fign  of  the  ftove  where 
the  Madder  was  prepared,  is  painted  on  the  cafk  with 
black  paint.  The  trial  of  the  Madder  is  in  no  place 
more  exaCt,  or  more  religioufly  obferved,  than  in  the 
city  of  Zirkzee  ;  therefore  the  merchants  in  Germany, 
who  know  this,  always  prefer  the  Madder  of  that  place 
to  all  Others,  and  will  not  buy  any  which  has  not  the 
arms  of  Zirkzee  painted  upon  the  cades,  if  they  are 
to  be  had. 

We  before  mentioned  the  tower,  the  kiln,  &c.  where 
the  Madder  is  dried  and  prepared  for  ufe. 

The  tower  is  the  place  where  the  Madder  is  firft 
dried.  This  is  heated  by  fifteen  or  fixteen  pipes  pr 
flues  of  brick-work,  which  run  on  each  fide  under  the 
floor,  and  are  covered  with  low  burnt  tiles,  Jome  of 
which  are  loofe  ;  (o  that  by  taking  up  thefe,  the  heat 
is  moderated  and  conduced  to  any  part  of  the  tower, 
the  perfon  who  has  the  care  of  drying  the  Madder 
pleafes. 

The  tower  has  four  or  five  lofts  made  of  ftrong  laths  j 
they  are  four  or  five  feet  above  each  other,  upon  which 
the  Madder  is  laid  ;  thefe  are  heated  by  an  oven,  which 
is  placed  in  the  room  where  the  work  people  live,  and 
is  by  them  called  the  glory. 

The  kiln  is  in  a  room  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the 

breadth 
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breadth  of  the  ftove,  and  is  entirely  arched  over  at  the 
top  ;  the  oven  by  which  the  kiln  is  heated,  is  called  the 
hog ;  this  is  built  upon  a  ftone  wall,  which  riles  a  foot 
or  two  above  ground  ;  and  the  fmall  arch  by  which  the 
heat  paffes  through  every  part,  has  feveral  fquare  little 
holes  in  the  brick- work,  that  the  heat  may  come  out; 
over  thefe  holes,  on  the  top  of  the  kiln,  are  laid  wooden 
laths  the  whole  length,  and  upon  them  a  hair-cloth,  on 
which  the  Madder  is  laid  to  dry,  before  it  is  carried  to 
the  pounding-place.  In  the  Madderdboves  there  is  no 
other  fuel  uled  but  Friezland  turf,  which  gives  an  equa 
and  moderate  heat. 

In  the  Madder-ftoves,  the  people  work  more  by 
night  than  day ;  firft,  becaufe  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  Madder  is  brought  into  the  ftoves,  the  nights 
are  much  colder  than  the  days ;  and  fecondly,  that  the 
mafter,  who  mull  be  always  attentive  to  his  work,  may 
not  be  interrupted  by  vifitors ;  and  thirdly,  becaufe 
they  fee  lefs  dull ;  but  principally,  becaufe  the  Madder 
which  is  pounded  in  the  night  is  of  a  much  better  co¬ 
lour  than  that  which  is  pounded  in  the  day. 

In  the  Madder-ftoves  are  always  conftant  work¬ 
men,  one  who  is  the  drier,  who  has  the  care  of  drying 
the  Madder  in  the  tower  and  the  kiln  ;  for  the  right 
performance  of  this,  art  and  experience  are  required, 
the  goodnefs  of  the  Madder  greatly  depending  on  the 
right  drying.,  This  perfon  is  a  fort  of  foreman,  and 
has  the  direftion  of  all  the  Workmen  ;  his  pay  is  five 
ftivers,  for  every  hundred  weight  of  Madder  which  is 
prepared  in  the  ftove  ;  he  has  one  perfon  under  him 
for  his  afhftant,  to  perform  part  of  the  laborious  work, 
and  to  be  always  at  hand  ;  this  man  is  paid  eighteen  or 
nineteen  fhillings  per  week  Flemifh,  which  is  the  con¬ 
ftant  wages. 

The  third  perfon  is  the  pounder,  who  is  always  pre- 
fent  when  the  Madder  is  pounding,  and  with  a  particu¬ 
lar  fhovel  which  is  fmall,  and  fitted  to  the  cavity  of  the 
pounding-block,  ftirs  the  Madder  from  time  to  time, 
to  bring.  it  under  the  ftampers  5  he  is  paid  four  ftivers 
for  every  hundred  weight  of  Madder. 

The  fourth  is  a  driver,  who  with  a  team  of  three 
horfes,  caufes  the  mill  to  turn  and  pound  the  Madder; 
his  pay  for  himfelf  and  the  three  horfes,  from  eight  to 
nine  ftivers  per  hundred  weight;,  according  as  he  can 
bargain. 

Befides  thefe  four,  there  are  five  other  affiftants, 
who  lay  the  Madder  on  and  take  it  off ;  this  is  often 
performed  by  the  wives  and  boys  of  the  other  work¬ 
men  j  thefe  five  have  fifty  ftivers  for  every  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  of  Madder,  which  is  prepared,  fo  they 
have  each  ten  ftivers. 

There  are  nineteen  or  twenty  Madder-ftoves  in  the 
ifland  of  Schowen,  which,  at  an  average,  prepare  in 
one  crop,  that  lafts  from  feptember  to  february,  ten 
thoufand  weight  of  Madder  each,  which  in  the  whole, 
amounts  to  two  million  pounds  weight ;  and  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  the  Madder  is  fold  at  an  average  for  four 
pounds' Flemifh  per  hundred  weight,  which  is  a  mo¬ 
derate  price,  one  may  foon  reckon  what  advantage  the 
culture  of  this  dyeing  commodity  produces  to  this  one 
ifland. 

The  countrymen  pay  to  the  owners  of  the  Madder- 
ftoves,  two  guilders  for  preparing  every  hundred 
weight  of  mull,  and  for  each  hundred  weight  of  hard 
Madder  ;  that  is,  of  kraps,  gemeens,  or  onberoofde, 
three  guilders,  according  as  they  wall  have  them  pre¬ 
pared. 

The  building  of  a  Madder-ftove  quite  new  from 
the  foundation,  cofts  in  the  whole  about  twenty-four 
hundred  pounds  Flemifn,  which  is  twelve  hundred 
pounds  fterling. 

The  above  is  the  method  of  cultivating  Madder  in 
Zealand,  where  the  beft  Madder  is  now  produced ; 
to  this  I  fhall  add,  what  I  have  obferved  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  Madder  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  as  alfo  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  growth  of  Madder  in 
England,  with  an  account  of  the  method  of  planting  it 
here.  0  ,  j 

In  the  year  1727,  I  obferved  a  great  quantity  of 
this  plant  cultivated  in  Holland,  between  Helvoetfiuys 
and  the  Brill ;  and  it  being  the  firft  time  I  had  ever 
feen  any  confiderable  parcel  of  it,  I  was  tempted  to 
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make  fome  enquiries  about  its  culture,  and  take  fome 
minutes  of  it  down  upon  the  fpot,  which  I  fhall  here 
infert,  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  as  may  have  curiofity  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  culture  of  it. 

In  autumn  they  plough  the  land,  where  they  intend 
to  plant  Madder  in  the  fpring,  and  lay  it ’in  high 
ridges,  that  the  froft  may  mellow  it :  in  march  they 
plough  it  again,  and  at  this,  feafon  they  work  it  very- 
deep,  laying  it  up  in  ridges  eighteen  inches  afunder, 
and  about  a  foot  high  ;  then  about  the  beginning;  of 
april,  when  the  Madder  will  begin  to  fhoot  out  of" the 
ground,  they  open  the  earth  about  their  old  roots,  and 
take  off  all  the  fide-fhoots  which  extend  themfelves 
horizontally,  juft  under  the  ftirface  of  the  ground,  pre- 
ferving  as  much  root  to  them  as  poftible ;  thefe  they 
tranfplant  immediately  upon  the  tops  of  the  new 
ridges,  at  about  a  foot  apart,  obferving  always  to  do 
this  when  there  are  fome  fhowers,  becaufe  then  the 
plants  will  take  root  in  a  few  days,  and  will  require  no 
water. 

When  the  plants  are  growing,  they  carefully  keep 
the  ground  hoed,  to  prevent  the  weeds  from  coming 
up  between  them  ;  for  if  they  are  fmothered  by  weeds, 
elpecially  when  young,  it  will  either  deftroy  or  weaken 
them  fo  much,  that  they  feldom  do  well  after.  In  thefe 
ridges  they  let  the  plants  remain  two  feafons,  during 
which  time  they  keep  the  ground  very  clean ;  and  at 
Michaelmas,  when  the  tops  of  the  plants  are  decayed, 
they  take  up  the  roots  and  dry  them  for  fale.  This  is 
what  I  could  learn  of  their  method  of  cultivating  this 
plant,  to  which  I  will  fubjoin  a  few  obfervations  of  my 
own,  which  I  have  fince  made  upon  the  culture  of 
Madder  in  England. 

The  land  upon  which  I  have  found  Madder  thrive 
beft,  is  a  foft  fandy  loam,  and  if  it  has  been  in  tillage 
fome  years,  it  will  be  better  than  that  which  is  frefh 
broken  up.  This  fhould  have  at  leaft  a  depth  of  two 
feet  and  a  half,  or  three  feet  of  good  earth,  and  muft 
be  quite  clear  from  Couch,  or  the  roots  of  any  bad 
weeds ;  for  as  the  roots  of  Madder  fhould  remain 
three  years  in  the  ground,  fo  where  there  are  any  of 
thofe  weeds  which  fpread  and  multiply  at  their  roots, 
they  will  intermix  with  the  Madder  roots,  and  in 
three  years  will  have  taken  fuch  poffefllon  of  the 
ground,  as  to  greatly  weaken  the  Madder,  and  ren¬ 
der  it  very  troublefome  to  feparate  when  the  Madder 
is  taken  up. 

The  ground  fhould  be  ploughed  deep  before  winter, 
and  laid  in  ridges  to  mellow  and  if  it  is  not  too  ftrong, 
there  will  be  no  neceftity  for  ploughing  it  again,  till 
juft  before  the  time  of  planting  the  Madder,  when  the 
land  fhould  be  ploughed  as  deep  as  the  beam  of  the 
plough  will  admit ;  and  there  fhould  be  men  following 
the  plough  in  the  furrows,  which  fhould  dig  a  full  fpit 
below -the  furrow,  and  turn  it  up  on  the  top  ;  by  pre¬ 
paring  the  ground  of  this  depth,  the  roots  of  the 
Madder  will  ftrike  down,  and  be  of  greater  length,  in 
which  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  chiefly  confifts.  The 
land  being  thus  prepared  and  made  level,  will  be  fit  to 
receive  the  plants.  The  beft  time  for  planting  Madder 
is  about  the  middle  or  end  of  april,  according  as  the 
feafon  is  more  or* left  forward,  which  muft  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  young  fhoots ;  for  when  thefe  are  about 
two  inches  above  ground,  they  are  in  tire  beft  ftate  for 
planting. 

In  the  taking  up  of  thefe  fhoots  for  planting,  the 
ground  fhould  be  opened  with  a  fpade,  that  they  may 
be  feparated  from  the  mother  plants  with  as  much  root 
as  poffible  ;  for  if  the  roots  are  broken  off,  they  will 
not  fucceed ;  thefe  plants  fhould  be  drawn  up  no  fafter 
than  they  are  planted;  for  if  they  lie  long  above 
ground,  they  will  fhrink  and  their  tops  will  wither,  and 
then  they  often  mifcarry  ;  therefore  if  they  are  brought 
from  a  diftant  place,  there  fhould  be  great  care  taken 
in  the  packing  of  them  up  for  carriage  ;  efpecial  regard 
fhould  be  had  not  to  pack  them  fo  clofe,  or  in  fo  great 
quantity,  as  to  caufe  them  to  heat,  for  that  will  foon 
fpoil  them  ;  but  if  they  are  a  little  withered  by  lying 
out  of  the  ground,  their  roots  fhould  be  fet  upright  in 
water  for  a  few  hours,  which  will  ftiffen  and  recover 
them  again.  * 

In  the  planting  of  Madder,  there  are  fome  who 
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make  the  rows  but  one  foot  afunder,  others  one  foot 
and  a  half,  fome  two  feet,  and  others  who  allow  them 
three  feet  diftance  ;  I  have  made  trial  of  the  three  laft 
diftances,  and  have  found  when  the  roots  have  been 
left  three  years  in  the  ground,  that  three  feet  diftance 
row  from  row  is  the  beft ;  but  if  it  is  taken  up  in  two 
years,  two  feet  afunder  may  do  very  well ;  and  the 
diftance  in  the  roWs,  plant  from  plant,  fhould  be  one 
foot,  or  a  foot  and  a  half. 

If  there  is  no  danger  of  the  ground  being  too  wet  in 
winter,  the  plants  may  be  planted  on  the  level  ground  ; 
but  if  on  the  contrary,  the  ground  fhould  be  rafted  in 
ridges  where  each  row  of  plants  is  to  be  fet, .  tnat  their 
roots  may  not  reach  the  water  in  winter,  for  if  they  do, 
it  will  flop  their  downright  growth  ;  and  this  is  the 
reafon  why  the  Dutch,  who  plant  Madder  in  the  Low 
Countries,  raife  their  ridges  fo  high  as  two  or  three 
feet;  and  in  Zealand,  where  the  ground  is  drier,  they 
raife  the  beds  four  or  five  inches  above  the  intervals, 
that  the  wet  may  drain  off  from  the  beds  where  the 
Madder  is  planted. 

The  method  of  planting  is  as  follows:  the  ground 
being  made  fmooth,  a  line  is  drawn  acrofs  it  to  mark 
out  the  rows,  that  they  may  be  ftraight,  for  the  moie 
convenient  cleaning,  and  for  the  better  digging  or 
ploughing  the  ground  between  the  rows ;  then  with 
an  iron- (hod  dibble,  holes  are  made,  at  the  diftance 
which  the  plants  are  to  ftand  from  each  other.  The 
depth  of  the  holes  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of1  the  roots  of  the  plants,  which  muft  be  planted  the 
fame  depth  they  had  been  while  they  were  upon  the 
mother  plants ;  for  if  any  part  of  the  root  is  left  above 
ground,  the  fun  and  winds  will  dry  it,  which  will  re¬ 
tard  the  growth  of  the  plant ;  and  fhould  any  part  of 
the  o-reen  be  buried  in  the  ground,  it  will  not  be  •  fo 
welf.  though  of  the  two,  the  latter  will  be  lefs  preju¬ 
dicial,  efpecially  if  there  is  not  too  much  of  the  green 
buried.  When  the  plants  are  put  into  the  holes,  the 
earth  fhould  be  prefied  clofe  to  them  to  fecure  them 
from  being  drawn  out  of  the  ground,  for  crows  and 
rooks  frequently  draw  the  new  plants  out  of  the 
ground  before  they  get  new  roots,  where  there  is  not 
this  care  taken :  fo  that  in  two  or  three  days,  I  have 
known  half  the  plants  on  a  large  piece  of  land  de- 
ftroyed  by  thele  birds. 

If  there  happen  to  be  fome  fhowers  of  rain  fall  in 
a  day  or  two  after  the  plants  are  planted,  it  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  them,  for  they  will  prefently  put 
out  new  roots,  and  become  ftrong ;  fo  that  if  dry 
weather  fhould  afterwards  happen,  they  will  not  be 
in  fo  much  danger  of  buffering  thereby,  as  thofe  which 
are  later  planted.  There  are  fome  who,  from  a  co¬ 
vetous  temper  of  making  moft  ufe  of  the  ground, 
plant  a  row  of  Dwarf  Peas  or  Kidney  Beans  between 
the  rows  of  Madder,  and  pretend  that  thereby  the 
land  is  kept  cleaner  from  weeds ;  but  I  am  very  cer¬ 
tain  the  crop  of  Madder  is  injured  thereby  much  more 
than  the  value  of  thofe  things  which  grow  between 
the  rows,’  as  I  ha-ve  experienced;  therefore  I  advife 
thofe  perfons  who  plant  Madder,  never  to  fow  or 
plant  any  thing  between  the  rows,  but  to  keep  the 
Madder  quite  dean  from  weeds,  or  any  other  kind  of 
vegetable. 

In  order  to  keep  the  ground  thus  clean,  it  fhould  be 
feuffied  over  with  a  Dutch  hoe,  as  foon  as  the 
young  weeds  appear.  When  a  man  can  perform  a 
great  deal  of  this  work  in  a  day,  and  if  it  is  done  in 
dry  weather,  the  weeds  will  dry  as  fall  as  they  are  cut 
down;  whereas,  when  the  weeds  are  left  to  grow  in 
the  fpring,  fo  as  to  get  ftrength,  they  are  not  fo  foon 
deftroyed,  and  the  expenfe  of  hoeing  the  ground  then 
will  be  more  than  double  ;  be  Tides,  there  will  be  danger 
of  cutting  down  fome  of  the  weaker  plants  with 
the  weeds,  if  the  perfons  employed  to  perform  this 
work  are  not  very  careful;  therefore  it  is  much 
cheaper,  as  alfo  better  for  the  Madder,  to  begin  this 
work  early  in  the  fpring,  and  to  repeat  it  as  often  as 
the  weeds  render  it  neceffary ;  for  by  keeping  the 
ground  thus  conftantly  clean,  the  Madder  will  thrive 
the  better. 

During  the  firft  fummer,  the  only  culture  which 
the  Madder  requires,  is  that  of  keeping  it  clean  in 
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the  mariner  before  directed ;  and  when  the  fhoots  or 
haulm  of  the  plants  decay  in  autumn,  it  fhould  be 
i-aked  off  the  ground  ;  then  the  intervals  between  the 
rows  fhould  be  either  dug  with  a  fpade  or  ploughed 
with  a  hoeing  plough,  laying  up  the  earth  over  the 
heads  of  the  plants  in  a  roundifh  ridge,  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  the  roots.  The  Dutch  cover  the 
haulm  of  their  Madder  with  earth,  leaving  it  to  rot 
upon  the  ground ;  this  perhaps  may  be  neceffary  in 
their  country  to  keep  the  froft  out  of  the  ground  ;  but 
as  I  have  never  found  that  the  fevereft  winters  in 
England  have  injured  the  Madder  rcots,  there  is  not 
the  fame  neceffity  for  that  pradtice  here. 

The  following  fpring,  before  the  Madder  begins  to 
fhoot,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  and  raked  over 
fmooth,  that  the  young  fhoots  may  have  no  obftruc- 
tion  ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  any  young  weeds  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  ground,  it  fhould  be  firft  leuffled  over 
to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and  then  raked  over  fmooth ; 
after  this,  the  fame  care  muft  be  taken  in  the  following 
fummer  to  keep  the  ground  clean  ;  -and  if  it  is  pei  - 
formed  by  the  hoe  plough,  the  earth  of  the  intervals 
fhould  be  thrown  up  againft  the  fide  of  the  _  ridges, 
which  will  earth  up  the  roots,  and  greatly  increafe 
their  ftrength  ;  but  before  the  ground  of  one  interval 
is  fo  hoed,  the  haulm  of  the  plants  fhould  be  turned 
over  to  the  next  adjoining  interval ;  and  if  they  are 
permitted  lo  to  lie  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  and 
then  turned  back  again  on  thofe  intervals  which  were 
hoed,  obl'erving  firft  to  feuffle  the  ground  to  deftroy 
any  young  weeds  which  may  have  appeared  fince  the 
ftirring  of  the  ground  ;  then  the  altei  nate  intervals 
fhould  be  ploughed  in  like  manner,  turning  the  earth 
up  againft  the  eppofite  Tides  of  the  roots  :  by  this 
method  the  intervals  will  be  alternately  ploughed,  and 
the  plants  earthed  up,  whereby  the  ground  will  be 
kept  clean,  and  ftirred,  which  will  greatly  promote 
the  growth  of  the  roots;  and  by  this  method  the  fu** 
perficial  fhoots  will  be  fubdued,  and  (the  principal 
roots  greatly  (Lengthened.  The  following  autumn 
the  ground  fhould  be  cleared  of  the  haulm  and  weeds, 
and  the  earth  raifed  in  ridges  over  the  roots,  as  in  the 
foregoing  year.  _ 

The  third  fpring  the  roots  willfurnifh  a  great  fupply 
of  young  plants ;  but  before  thefe  appear,  the  ground 
fhould  be  cleaned  and  raked  fmooth,  that  the  fhoots 
may  have  no  obftru&ion  to  their  coming  up  ;  and 
when  the  young  plants  are  fit  to  take  oft,  it  fhould 
be  performed  with  care,  always  taking  off  thofe  which 
are  produced  at  the  greateft  diftance  from  the  crown 
of  the  other  plants,  becaufe  thofe. are  what  rob  them 
moft  of  their  nourifhment,  and  the  wounds  made  by 
feparating  them  from  the  old  roots  are  not  near  fo 
hurtful  as  thofe  near  the  crown  ;  for  the  ftripping  off 
too  many  of  the  fhoots  there  will  retard  the  growth  of 
the  plants. 

The  culture  of  the  Madder  in  the  third  fummer 
muft  be  the  fame  as  the  fecond  ;  but  as  .the  roots  will 
then  be  much  ftronger,  the  earth  fhould  be  laid  up  a 
little  higher  to  them  at  the  times  when  the  ground  is 
cleaned  ;  and  if  all  the  diftant  fuperficial  fhoots,  which 
come  up  in  the  intervals  are  hoed  or  ploughed  off,  it 
will  be  of  fervice  to  (Lengthen  the  larger  downright 
root ;  and  as  the  haulm  will  now  be  very  ftrong  and 
thick,  the  frequent  turning  it  over  from  one  interval 
to  another  will  prevent  its  rotting ;  for  if  it  lies  long 
in  the  fame  pofition,  the  fhoots  which  are  near  the 
ground,  where  there  will  be  always  more  or  lefs  damp, 
and  being  covered  with  the  upper  fhoots,  the  air  will 
be  excluded  from  them,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot, 
for  the  fhoots  of  Madder  are  naturally  difpofed  to 
climb  up  any  neighbouring  fupport ;  and  in  places 
where  they  have  been  fupported,  I  have  feen  them 
more  than,  ten  feet  high  ;  but  the  expenfe  of  flaking 
the  plants  to  fupport  their  fhoots  would  be  much  too 
great  to  be  pradtifed  in  general ;  therefore  the  other 
method  of  turning  the  haulm  over  from  one  interval 
to  the  other  will  be  found  of  great  ufe,  for  hereby  it 
is  kept  from  decaying,  and  by  fo  doing  the  fun  is 
alternately  admitted  to  each  fide  of  the  roots,  which  is 
of  more  confequence  to  the  growth  of  the  Madder 
than  moft  people  conceive ;  and  from  many  repeated 
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trials  I  have  found,  that  where  the  haulm  has  decayed 
or  rotted  in  fummer,  it  has  greatly  retarded  the  growth 
of  the  roots.  There  have  been  fome  ignorant  pre¬ 
tenders  who  have  advifed  the  cutting  off  the  haulm  in 
fummer,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the  roots;  but  who¬ 
ever  praclifes  this,  will  find  to  their  coft  the  ablurcucy 
of  this  method  ;  for  1  have  fully  tried  this  many  years 
ago,  and  have  always  found  that  every  other  root, 
upon  which  this  was  prabtifed,  was  at  ieaft  a  third  part 
fmaller  than  the  intermediate  roots,  whofe  haulm  was 
left  entire.  The  firft  occafion  of  my  making  this'  ex¬ 
periment  was,  becaul'e  the  plants  had  been  let  too  neai 
each  other,  and  the  feafon  proving  moift  had  increafed 
the  number  and  ftrength  of  the  fhoots,  lo  that  they 
were  fo  thick,  as  that  many  of  them  began  to  rot;  to 
prevent  which,  I  cut  off  the  fhoots  of  every  other  plant 
to  give  room  for  fpreading  the  others  thinner,  but  foon 
after  this  was  done,  the  plants  produced  a  gieatei 
number  of  fhoots  than  before,  but  they  were  weaker, 
and  the  effeeft  it  had  upon  the  roots  was  as  before  re¬ 
lated  ;  fince  which  time  I  have  frequently  repeated  the 
experiment  on  a  few  roots,  and  have  always  found  the 
effebt  the  fame. 

As  foon  as  the  haulm  of  the  Madder  begins  to  decay 
in  autumn,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up  foi  ulc,  oecauie 
then  the  roots  have  done  growing  for  that  feafon,  and 
will  then  be  plumper  and  lefs  liable  to  fhrink  than  if 
they  are  dug  up  at  another  feafon  ;  for  I  have  always 
found,  that  roots  of  every  kind  of  plant,  which  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  during  the  time  of  their  grow¬ 
ing  are  very  apt  to  flirink ,  and  loie  more  than  half 
their  weight  in  a  fhort  time  ;  whereas,  when  they  are 
taken  up  foon  after  their  leaves  decay,  they  will  not  foon 
after  fhrink  much. 

When  the  feafon  for  digging  up  the  Madder  root  is 
come,  it  ffiould  be  done  in  the  following  manner,  viz. 
a  deep  trench  fhould  be  dug  out  at  one  lide  of  the 
ground  next  to  the  firft  row  of  Madder  to  make  a  fuf- 
ficient  opening  to  receive  the  earth,  which  muff  be' 
laid  therein  in  digging  up  the  row  of  roots,  fo  that 
it  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  feet  broad,  and  two  fpits  and 
two  fhovelhngs  deep,  and  fhould  be  made  as  dole  as 
poffible  to  the  roots,  being  careful  not  to  break  or  cut 
the  roots  in  doing  it ;  then  the  row  of  roots  muft  be 
carefully  dug  up,  turning  the  earth  into  the  trench 
before-mentioned.  In  the  doing  of  this  there  fhould 
be  to  every  perfon  who  digs,  two  or  three  perfons  to 
take  out  the  roots,  that  none  may  be  loft,  and  as 
much  of  the  earth  fhould  be  fhaken  out  of  the  roots 
as  poffible ;  and  after  the  principal  roots  are  taken  up, 
there  will  be  many  of  the  long  fibres  remaining  be¬ 
low  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  get  the  roots  as  clean  as 
poffible,  the  whole  fpot  of  ground  fhould  be  dug  of 
the  fame  depth  as  the  firft  trench,  and  the  pickers  muft 
follow  the  diggers  to  get  them  all  out  to  the  bottom. 
As  the  digging  of  the  land  to  this  depth  is  neceffary, 
in  order  to  take  up  the  roots  with  as  little  lols  as 
poffible,  it  is  a  fine  preparation  for  any  fucceeding 
crop  ;  and  I  have  always  found  that  the  ground  where 
Madder  has  grown,  produced  better  crops  of  all  kinds 
than  land  of  equal  goodnefs,  which  had  not  the  like 
culture. 

After  the  roots  are  taken  up,  the  fooner  they  are  car¬ 
ried  to  the  place  of  drying,  the  finer  will  be  their  co¬ 
lour  ;  for  if  they  lie  in  heaps,  they  are  apt  to  heat, 
which  will  difcolour  them  ;  or  if  rain  fhould  happen  to 
wet  them  much,  it  will  have  the  fame  effedt,  therefore 
no  more  roots  fhould  be  taken  up  than  can  be  carried 
under  fhelter  the  fame  day. 

The  firft  place,  in  which  the  roots  fhould  be  laid  to 
dry,  muft  be  open  on  the  hides  to  admit  the  air,  but 
covered  on  the  top  to  keep  out  the  wet.  If  a  building 
is  to  be  eredted  new,  fuch  as  the  tanners  have  for  dry¬ 
ing  their  fkins  will  be  as  proper  as  any,  for  thefe  have 
weather-boards  from  top  to  bottom  at  equal  diftances 
to  keep  out  the  driving  rain,  but  the  fpaces  between 
being  open  admit  the  air  freely;  and  if,  inftead  of 
plank  floors  or  ftages  above  each  other,  they  are  laid 
with  hurdles  or  bafket-work,  upon  which  the -roots 
are  laid  to  dry,  the  air  will  have  freer  paffage  to  the 
under  fide  of  the  roots,  which  will  dry  them  more 
equally. 
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In  this  place  they  may  remain  four  or  five  days,  by 
which  time  the  earth  which  adhered  to  the  roots  will 
be  fo  dry  as  to  eafily  rub  off,  which  fhould  be  done 
before  the  roots  are  removed  to  the  cold  ftove,  for  the 
flower  the  roots  are  dried,  the  lefs  they  will  fhrink,  and 
the  better  will  be  the  colour  of  the  Madder  ;  and  the 
cleaner  the  roots  are  from  earth,  the  better  the  commo¬ 
dity  will  be  for  ufe  when  prepared. 

After  the  roots  have  laid  a  fufficient  time  in  this 
place,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  another  building 
called  the  cold  ftove,  in  which  there  fhould  be  conve- 
niencies  of  flues  paffing  through  different  parts  of  the 
floor  and  the  fide-walls ;  in  this  the  roots  fhould  be 
laid  thin  upon  the  floors,  and  turned  from  time  to 
time  as  they  dry,  taking  thofe  roots  away,  which  are 
neareft  to  the  flues  which  convey  the  greateft  heat, 
placing  them  in  a  cooler  part  of  the  room,  and  re¬ 
moving  fuch  of  them  as  had  been  in  that  fituation  to 
the  warmer,  from  whence  the  others  are  taken.  The 
conftant  care  in  this  particular  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  quality  of  the  Madder;  for  when  this  is  properly 
conducted,  the  roots  will  be  more  equally  dried,  and 
the  commodity,  when  manufactured,  will  be  much 
fairer  and  better  for  ufe. 

When  the  outfide  of  the  roots  has  been  fufficiently 
dried  in  this  cold  ftove,  they  fhould  be  removed  to 
the  threfhing  floor,  which  may  be  the  fame  as  in  a 
common  barn  where  Corn  is  threfhed.  The  floor  of 
this  fhould  be  fwept,  and  made  as  clean  as  poffible  ; 
then  the  roots  fhould  be  threfhed  to  beat  off  their 
fkins  or  outfide  coverings ;  this  is  the  part  which  is 
prepared  feparately  from  the  inner  part  of  the  root, 
and  is  called  mull,  Which  is  fold  at  a  very  low  price, 
being  the  worft  fort  of  Madder,  fo  cannot  be  ufed 
where  the  permanency  or  beauty  of  the  colours  is  re¬ 
garded  ;  thefe  hulks  are  feparated  from  the  roots,  and 
pounded  by  themfelves,  which  are  afterwards  packed 
up  in  fe  par  ate  calks,  and  fold  by  the  title  of  mull.  If 
‘this  is  well  prepared,  and  not  mixed  with  dirt,  it  may 
be  fold  for  about  fifteen  fhillings  per  hundred  weight, 
at  the  price  which  Madder  now  bears ;  and  this,  as  is 
fuppofed,  will  defray  the  whole  expenfe  of  drying  the 
crop. 

After  the  mull  is  feparated  from  the  roots,  they  muft 
be  removed  to  the  warmer  ftove,  where  they  muft  be 
dried  with  care  ;  for  if  the  heat  is  too  great,  the  roots 
will  dry  too  faft,  whereby  they  will  lofe  much  in  weight, 
and  the  colour  of  the  Madder  will  not  be  near  fo 
bright ;  to  avoid  which,  the  roots  fhould  be  frequently 
turned,  while  they  remain  in  this  ftove,  and  the  fires 
muft  be  properly  regulated.  If  fome  trials  are  made 
by  fixing  a  good  thermometer  in  the  room,  the  necef¬ 
fary  heat  may  be  better  afeertained  than  can  be  done 
any  other  way ;  but  this  will  require  to  be  greater  at 
fome  times  than  at  others,  according  as  the  roots  are 
more  or  lefs  fucculent,  or  tKe  weather  more  or  lefs 
cold  or  damp  ;  but  it  will  always  be  better  to  have  the 
heat  rather  lefs  than  over  much ;  for,  though  the  roots 
may  require  a  longer  time  to  dry  with  a  flow  he-at,  yet 
the  colour  will  be  better. 

When  the  roots  are  properly  dried  in  this  ftove,  they 
muft  be  carried  to  the  pounding-houfe,  where  they 
muft  be  reduced  to  powder  in  the  manner  before  re¬ 
lated  ;  but  whether  it  is  neceffary  to  feparate  the  kraps 
from  the  gemeens,  as  is  now  pradtifed  by  the  Dutch, 
the  confumers  of  Madder  will  be  better  judges  than 
myfelf. 

There  have  been  fome  objections  of  late  mentioned 
to  the  introducing,  or  rather  retrieving  the  culture  of 
Madder  in  England,  which  it  may  be  proper  here  to 
take  notice  of,  left  they  fhould  have  fo  much  weight  as 
to  prevent  many  perfons  from  engaging  in  it.  The  firft 
which  has  been  generally  ftarted  is,  that  the  land  in  this 
country  is  not  fo  well  adapted  for  growing  Madder  as 
that  in  Elolland  :  to  which  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that 
there  are  vaft  tradts  of  land  here  much  better  adapted 
for  producing  Madder  than  the  belt  land  in  Zealand; 
and  from  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  its  growth,- 
will  produce  a  greater  crop. 

Another  objection  which  I  have  heard,  was  the  la¬ 
bour  in  Holland  being  cheaper  than  in  England.  The 
Dutch  will  always  underfell  us,  fo  confequently  will 
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maintain  this  branch  of  trade  ;  but  this  is  certainly  a 
great  miftake  :  for  though  the  labourers  employed  in 
cultivating  Madder  may  not  earn  fo  great  wages  as  is 
generally  paid  in  England,  fure  I  am,  tjiat  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  an  expert  Englifh  labourer  and  that  of 
the  beft  Dutchman,  in  the  ploughing,  hoeing,  planting, 
&c.  of  Madder,  is  much  greater  than  that  of  their 
pay;  for  I  am  fure  a  good  Englifh  gardener  or  plough¬ 
man  will  do  more  bufinefs,  and  perform  it  better,  in 
four  days,  than  the  bed:  workman  in  Holland  can  do 
in  fix.  What  I  now  fay  is  greatly  within  compafs, 
from  my  own  knowledge  ;  fo  that,  fuppofing  we  were 
to  proceed  in  the  fame  manner  now  praCtifed  by  the 
Dutch,  this  could  be  no  objection  to  the  cultivating 
of  Madder;  but  we  fhould  foon  find  ways  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  moft  laborious  part,  at  much  lefs  expenfe,  by 
means  of  the  hoeing  plough,  which  may  be  ufed  to 
great  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  Madder,  whereby 
the  expence  will  be  much  leffened  ;  and,  when  once 
this  is  well  eftablifhed  in  England,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  great  improvements  will  be  made  both 
in  the  culture  and  method  of  preparing  the  commo¬ 
dity  for  ufe. 

There  have  been  objections  made  againft  farther  trials 
of  growing  Madder,  becaufe  fome  wdio  have  engaged 
in  it  have  not  fucceded :  but  in  anfwer  to  this,  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  their  ill  fuccefs  was  owing  to 
a  want  of  fkill.  Some  of  them  continued  to  plant 
repeated  crops  of  Madder  on  the  fame  foot  of  ground, 
till  the  roots  became  fo  fmall,  as  fcarce  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penfe  of  digging  up  ;  and  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  Madder  fhould  not  be  planted  on  the  fame  land, 
till  after  an  interval  of  feven  or  eight  years ;  during 
which  interval  the  ground  may  be  fown  with  any  fort 
of  grain,  or  kitchen  vegetables,  which  it  will  produce 
to  great  advantage  after  Madder,  becaufe  the  land  will 
be  wrought  fo  deep.  The  Dutch  always  fow  grain 
upon  their  Madder  ground  in  the  intervals  of  four 
years,  and  have  great  crops  from  it ;  and  they  are 
obliged,  from  the  fcarcity  of  land  fit  for  this’pur- 
pofe,  to  plant  the  fame  ground  after  an  interval  of 
four  years  ;  but,  as  we  are  not  under  the  fame  necef- 
fity,  it  will  be  much  better  to  flay  eight  years,  for  the 
roots  of  Madder  are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Afparagus, 
and  draw  much  the  fame  nourifhment  from  the 
ground ;  and  it  is  well  known  that,  when  Afparagus 
roots  are  dug  up,  which  have  been  growing  three 
years,  if  the  fame  is  planted  with  Afparagus  again  in 
a  few  years,  it  will  not  thrive  equal  to  that  which  i's 
planted  on  ground  upon  which  Afparagus  has  not 
grown  for  feveral  years ;  and  this  is  always  found 
to  be  the  cafe  even  in  kitchen-gardens  near  London, 
where,  by  the  well  working  and  frequent  dunging 
the  ground,  it  may  be  fuppofed  changed  in  three  or 
four  years,  more  than  the  fields  can  poffibly  be  in  eight 
or  ten. 

Madder  fhould  not  be  planted  in  very  rich  dunged 
land,  for  in  fuch  there  will  be  very  large  haulm,  but 
the  roots  will  not  be  in  proportion  ;  and,  where  there  is 
much  dung  or  fea-coal  afhes,  the  Madder  roots  will  be 
of  a  darker  colour,  as  it  will  alfo  where  it  is  cultivated 
in  the  fmoke  of  London,  which  is  likewife  the  cafe  with 
Liquorice ;  for  that  which  grows  in  a  fandy  loam  at  a 
difiance  from  London,  is  always  much  brighter  and 
clearer  than  that  which  grows  in  the  rich  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London. 

In  Zealand  the  Madder  is  principally  cultivated  by 
the  kitchen-gardeners,  who,  in  the  change  of  their 
crops,  do  every  fourth  or  fifth  year  plant  the  Madder 
upon  the  fame  ground  again,  in  like  manner  as  the 
gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  plant 
Afparagus  for  forcing  in  winter  upon  hot-beds.  And 
as  they  have  public  kilns  in  Holland  for  drying  of  the 
Madder  roots,  fo  they  know  the  expenfe  of  manufac¬ 
turing  the  commodity  for  fale,  which  renders  the  cul¬ 
tivation  lure  and  eafy  to  them. 

•  ^  cultivation  of  Madder  is  carried  on  properly  in 
lengland,  it  will  employ  a  great  number  of  hands  from 
.  time  harveft  is  over,  till  rhe  fpring  of  the  year,  which 
is  generally  a  dead  time  for  labourers,  and  hereby  the 
panfhes  may  be  eafed  of  the  poor’s  rate,  which  is  a 
confideration  worthy  of  public  attention. 


[Mr.  Arbuthnot  has  fhown  by  repeated  experiments 
on  Madder,  that  it  may  be  cultivated  profitably  on 
foils  not  of  extraordinary  natural  fertility  :  that  good 
hufbandry,  with  rich  manuring  will  be  fufficient  to  en- 
fure  a  crop  ;  confequently  that  the  Madder  culture 
may  be  extended  over  moft  parts  cf  the  kingdom, 
except  on  poor,  ftoney  or  clayey  foils :  that  the  profit 
made  by  an  application  of  the  land  during  three  years, 
is  fuperior  to  that  of  four :  that  the  crop  requires  the 
ground  to  be  well  cleaned,  on  account  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  extracting  root -weeds  from  among  the  fibres 
ot  the  plants,  which  confequently  would,  in  three 
years,  get  entire  poftefiion  of  the  ground  :  that  the 
average  profit  of  an  acre  amounts  to  above  feven 
guineas,  under  the  difadvantages  of  firft  attempts  and 
want  of  experience  ;  if  the  foil  had  been  naturally  rich, 
fuch  as  old  Hop-grounds  for  inftance,  the  profit’would 
have  been  probably  double :  that  the  culture  of  this 
plant  ameliorates  and  cleans  the  foil  in  a  great  degree, 
by  the  hand-hoeing,  numerous  horfe-hoeings,  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  tillage  the  ground  receives  in  taking  up 
the  roots :  that  rich  manuring  is  of  the  greateft  im¬ 
portance  :  that  great  mifchief  is  done  to  the  crops  by 
drawing  plants  from  them  :  that  the  roots  bear  exaCt 
proportion  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  branches  and 
leaves. 

Inftead  of  fpoiling  the  plantations  of  Madder  by 
drawing;  it  is  much  better  to  leave  fuch  a  part  of  the 
crop,  as  will  be  wanting  for  a  fupply ;  taking  up  the 
plants  for  this  purpofe  in  the  fpring  inftead  of  the 
autumn.  One  acre  of  good  Madder  will  yield  plants 
-enough  for  ten  acres. 

Old  lay  or  new  land  is  improper  for  this  crop,  on 
account  of  the  wire-worm  or  fod-worm  :  fuch  land 
fhould  be  thrown  into  one  round  of  crops  before  the 
Madder  is  planted. 

The  beft  manure  is  farm-yard  dung.  Top-dreffinss 
of  all  forts  are  too  fmall  in  quantity,  however  rich,  to 
laft  with  effeCt  three  years. 

The  land  fttould  be  ploughed  about  fourteen  inches 
deep  ;  the  intervals  between  the  rows  repeatedly  horfe- 
hoed  with  a  fhim,  and  then  the  plants  earthed  up:by 
a  double  mould- board  plough  with  expanding  earth¬ 
boards  :  the  rows  alfo  muft  be  hand-hoed,  as°often  as 
it  is  neceffary. 

The  lets  may  be  planted  in  rows  at  eighteen  inches 
or  two  feet  diftance,  and  a  foot  afunder  in  the  rows. 
The  beft  diftance  will  vary  according  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  land.  But  in  general  the  nearer  the  rows,  the 
greater  will  be  the  crop  ;  at  leaft  as  near  as  two  feet 
equally  diftant.  Single  rows  at  four  feet  are  not 
hall  fo  advantageous.  Two  rows  on  four  feet  are 
almoft  twice  as  beneficial  as  fingle  ones  ;  but  though 
two  rows  on  a  four-foot  land  amount  in  the  whole  to  the 
fame  as  equally  diftant  at  twq  feet,  yet  do  they  not 
near  equal  them  in  produCt;  from  which  it  fhould 
feem  that  the  plants  fhould  be  fpread  pretty  equally 
over  the  land  s. 

Rubia.  See  Afperula,  Crucian ella,  Galium ,  Hcufonia, 
Ortegia ,  Pharnaceum,  Sherardia ,  Valantia. 

Rubioides.  See  Opercularia. ] 

RUBUS.  ( From  the  rednejs  of  the  twigs,  or  the  juice  of 
the  fruit.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  632.  Reich,  n.  688.  Schreh.  n.  864. 
Tournef.  t.  385.  juff.  338.  _  G<ertn.  t.  73. 

Claff.  12.  5.  Icofandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Senticofe.  Rofacea,  J  ufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft:  fegments  oblong, 
fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  from 
upright  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh,  com- 
prefifed. 

Pist.  Germs  numerous.  Styles  fmall,  capillary,  fpring- 
ing  from  the  fide  of  the  germ.  Stigmas  fimple,  per¬ 
manent. 

Per.  Berry  compounded  of  roundifh  acini ,  collected  into 
a  convex  head,  concave  below :  each  one-celled. 

£  Young’s  Eaftern  tour,  vol.  2.  p.  263.  to  328. 


Seeds 


RUB 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong.  Receptacle  of  the  pericarps  co¬ 
nical. 

Ob-s.  The  acini  are  united  into  a  compound  berry ,  and 
are  not  Jeparable  without  tearing  them  of  under , 
except  in  R.  faxatilis,  which  has  the  acini 
diftindt.  R.  Chamaemorus  is  dioecous. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Pet.  five.  Berry  compofed  of  one- 
feeded  acini. 

SPECIES. 

*  Frutejcent. 

[i.  Rubus  rofiefolius.  Rofle-leaved  Bramble. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1080.  Smith ,  ic.  ined.  3.  60. 
Leaves  quinate-pinnate  and  ternate  green  on  both  flides, 
fiem  and,  petioles  prickly ,  flowers  folitary. 

1.  Rubus  pinnatus.  Pinnate-leavedr Bramble. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1081. 

Leaves  quinate -pinnate  and  ternate  wrinkled  Jmooth  on 
both  fides ,  fteni  petioles  and,  peduncles  prickly ,  raceme 
terminating. 

3.  Rubus  auftralis.  South-flea  Bramble. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Wild.  1081.  Forfl.  prod.  n.  224. 
Shrubby ,  dioecous,  leaves  ternate  and  quinate-pinnate , 
ftem  and  petioles  prickly,  racemes  axillary  fimpleA 

4.  Rubus  idasus.  Raflpberry. 

Lin.Jpec.  1 06.  fly  ft.  475.  Reich.  2.  532.  Willd.  1081. 
fl.  lapp.  n.  204.  fluec.  n.  44 6.  hort.  cliff.  192.  upfl 
133.  mat.  med.  130.  Woodv.  med.  bat.  375 
t.  138.  Hudfl.  angl.  220.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  468 
Smith,  brit.  541.  Lightfl fleet.  263.  Sibth.  oxen 
n'  459-  Abbot,  bedfl.  111.  Fl.  dan.  t.  788 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1108.  Scop.  cam.  n.  61 1.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  488.  Hoflflm.  germ.  177.  Roth.  germ..  1. 
219.  2.  562.  Neck,  gallob.  2 20.  Leers,  her  born. 
n-  3j°-  Krock.  Jilef.  n.  785.  Pillars  dauph.  3. 
55  •  ^  Allion.  pedem.  n.  ijyi.  TV  Hid.  arb.  323. 

Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  376.  Blackw.  t.  289.  Rnorr, 
del.  2.  t.  R.  1. 

Framboifier.  Duham.  2.  255.  f,  260. 

**  R' idasus-  Ger ■  io89-  i-  emde.  1272.  2.’  Park,  par  ad, 
S59-  L  Matth.  1010.  Cluj,  hiflt.  1.  117.  Dod. 
pempt.  743.  1. 

R.  idasus  fpinofus.  Bauh.  pin.  479.— fruftu  rubro. 
Bauh.  hiflt  2.  59.  2.  Rail  hiflt.  1640.  flyn.  467. 
Red  prickly  Raflpberry. 

(3.  Rubus  idaeus  fructu  albo.  Bauh.  pin.  479.  Raii 
hifl.  1640.  Jir hit e  prickly  Raflpberry . 

—  "L  Rubus  glaber.  Smooth  Rafpberry . 

Mill.  dibl.  n.  4. 

R.  idieus  lasvis.  Bauh.  pin.  479. 

R.  idasus  non  fpinofus.  Bauh.  hifl.  Raii  hifl:  1641. 

71.  4. 

Leaves  quinate-pinnate  and  ternate  tomentofle  underneath, 
petioles  channelled,  ftem  prickly. 

5.  Rubus  occidentals.  Virginian  Raflpberry. 

Lin.Jpec.  706.  flyft.  475.  Reich .  2.  532.  Willd. 

108  2;  ar^’  3 2 4-  Kahn,  it  in.  2.  283.  engl.  ed. 

1.  66  Gron.  virg.  2.  78.  Thunb.  jap.  216. 
Dill.  elth.  327.  t.  287./.  319.  PM.  aim.  32c. 

Leiroundern  t0nient°je  un“erneath,  ftem  prickly,  petioles 

[6.  Rubus  triphyllus.  Three-leaved  Bramble. 

Lin.  flyft.  475.  Willd.  1682.  Thunb.  jap.  21c. 

Leaves  ternate  tomentofle  underneath,  leaflets  ovate  gaflhed 

1  prickly  aVancbes  Petioies  and  peduncles  villofle  and 

7-  Rubus  tomentofus.  Downy  Bramble. 

Lin.  flyft.  ed.  Willd.  1083. 

Leaves  ternate  ob ovate  acute  unequally  toothed  foment  oft 
on  both  fides,  the  lateral  ones  Jornewh  at  gaflhed  A 
8.  Rubus  hiipidus.  Briftly  Bramble. 

Lin.  flpec.  706.  flyft.  475.  Reich.  2.  533.  Willd 
1083.  Thunb.  jap.  2x6. 

Leaves  ternate  naked,  ftems  and  petioles  very  hiflpid  with 
ftwflh  prickles. 

[9.  Rubus  parvifolius.  Small-leaved  Bramble. 

Lm.  flpec.  707.  flyft.  475.  Reich.  2.  533.  Willd. 
1083.  Lour,  cochinch.  324.  ed.  Willd.  398. 

K.  moluccanus  parvifolius.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  88.  t.  47. 

Leaves  ternate  tomentofle  underneath,  ftem  rough -haired 
with  recurved  prickles  on  that  and  the  petioles. 


RUB 

1  10.  Rubus  fanftus.  Paleftine  Bramble. 

Nn.  I'Pec •  e6k-  Willd.  1083.  Schreb.  dec.  1  c.  t.  8, 
K.  creticus  triphyllus,  fiore  parvo.  Tcurnefl.  cor.  43. 
Leaves  ternate  and  fimple  tomentofle  underneath,  recurved 
pnckies  on  the  ftem  and  petioles. 

11.  Rubus  jamaicenfis.  Jamaica  Bramble. 

Lw.Jyft  475.  Reich,  ad $32.  lFiild.io3y.mant. 
75-  Swartz,  obf.  205.  Brown,  jam.  242.  v  1 
Sloan,  jam.  2.  109.  t.  213./.  1.  Raii  dendir.  76.  ' 
Leaves  quinate  or  ternate  tomentofle  underneath,  ftem  pe¬ 
tioles  and  leaves  pubefleent  with  recurved  'prickles  Pa¬ 
nicles  diffufled.  J  '  r 

12.  Rubus  ciefius.  Dewberry  Bramble. 

Lin.Jpec.  706.  flyft.  475.  Reich.  2.  534.  Willd. 

1084.  hort.  cliff.  192.  ft.  fluec.  n.  445.  Hudfl. 

angl.  220.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  468.  Smith ,  brit. 
542.  Engl.  bot.  t.  82 6.  Lightfl. fleot  264.  Relh. 
cant.  n.  369.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  460.  Abbot,  bedfl. ; 
in*  Nall.  helv.  n,  mo.  Scop.  cam.  n.  612. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  489*  Hoffm.  germ.  177.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  219.  2.  563.  Neck,  gallob.  219.  Knock, 
ftlefl.  n.  786.  Villars,  dauph.  3.  558.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1772.  Willd.  arb.  325.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2 .  375.  Thunb.  jap.  216. 

R.  repensj  fruftu  casfio.  p/#.  479.  Ger. 

emac.  1271. 

R.  minor.  Dod.  pempt.  742.  2. — fruftu  c^ruleo. 

Bauh.  hiflt.  2.  59.  Raii  hiflt.  1640.  2.  flyn.  yGj . 

R.  minor,  Chamaerubus,  f.  Humirubus.  Park,  theat . 
2013.  n.  2.  /.  1014./.  2. 

Leaves  ternate  hairy  '  underneath,  the  lateral  ones  two- 
lobe  d,  ftem  prickly  proftrate  glaucous. 

[r3*  Rubus  corylifolius.  Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 

Smith,  brit.  542.  engl.  bot.  t.  8  27. 

R.  fruticofus  major.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  469.  2.  Hull 
hi. 


R.  major  frudlu  nigro.  Schmidel.  ic.  t.  2. 

R.  fioribus  majoribus  &  prsecocioribus.  Dill,  in  Raii 
flyn.  467. 

Leaves  flubquinate  hairy  underneath,  -  the  lateral  ones  flefl- 
flile,  prickles  ftraightifllo ,  calyxes  oft  the  fruit  bent 
back. ] 

14^  Rubus  fruticofus.  Common  Bramble. 

Lin.  [pec.  707.  flyft.  475.  Reich.  2.  53 4.  Willd. 

io84-  hort.  cliff.  .192.  fl.  fluec.  n.  444.  Gartn. 

frutt.  1.  350.  Hudfl,  angl.  220.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  469.  ..  Smith,  brit..  543.  engl.  bot.  t.  715. 
Lightfl.  fleot.  264.  Hull,  111.  Relh.  cant.  n.  370. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  461.  Abbot,  bedfl.  1 12.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1109.  Scop.  cam.  n.  613.  Hoffm.  germ.  177. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  220.  2.  564.  Pollich,  pal.  n.  A90". 
Neck,  gallob.  229.  Krock.  ftlefl.  n.  787.  Villars, 
dauph .  3 .  559.  Allion.  pedem .  n.  1773.  Desfont. 
atlant.  401.  Lour .  co chinch .  325.  ed.  Willd.  3^3, 
Gron.  virg.  163.  Will d.  arb.  326.  Du  Roi 

harbecc.  2.  372.  Kniph.  cent.  5.  ».  77.  Mz'//. 

illuftr.  t.  45. 

La  Ronce.  Regnault  bot.  ic. 
a.  Rubus.  Dod.  pempt.  742.1.  Matth.  1009.  Lob. 
ic.  2.  21 1.  2.  obfl.  619.  1.  Fuchfl.  hiflt.  132.  Trag. 
970.  Pauli  dan.  t.  337.  Dalech.  hiflt.  119. 
Camer.epit.  751.  Ger.  1089.  2*  1272.  1. 

Blackw.  t.  45. 

R.  vulgaris,  f.  R.  frudtu  nigro.  Bauh.  pin.  47 9.— 
major.  Park,  theat.  1013. 

R.  major  fruftu  nigro.  Bauh.  hiflt.  2.  59.  1.  Raii 
hift*  1639.  flyn.  467. 

Black-fruited  common  Bramble. 

J  R.  fruticofus  albus.  y&.  few.  2.  210. 

R.  vulgaris  major,  fruftu  albo.  Raii flyn.  467.  2. 
White-fruited  common  Bramble, 
y.  R.  fruticofus  plenus.  Ait.kew .  2.  210. 

R.  fiore  albo  pleno.  Magnolhort.  175. 

Double  -flowered  Bramble. 

£  R.  fruticofus  inermis.  Ait.  kew.  2.  210. 

Smooth  Bramble. 

Leaves  flubquinate  tomentofle  underneath,  leaflets  pe Holed \ 
prickles  hooked,  ftem  angular,  calyx  bent  back. 

[15.  R.ubus  vdlofus.  Hairy  Bramble. 

Ait.kew.  2.  210.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1685. 

Leaves  quinate  elliptic  acuminate  ftoarply  ferrate  villofle  on 
both  Jides ,  ftems  and  petioles  prickly . 


16.  Rubus 
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1 6.  Rubus  canadenfis.  Canadian  Rafipberry. 

Lin.  /pec.  707 .  Reich.  2.  535.  JVilld.  10%$. 

Leaves  digitate  m  tens,  five  and  threes,  fiem  unarmed 

17.  Rubus  odoratus.  Flowering  Rajpberry . 

Lin.fipec.  707.  Reich.  2.  535.  JVilld.  1085.  hort . 
cliff.  192,.  upfi.  133.  JVilld.  arb.  326.  D# 
harbecc.  2.  379-  Cor#,  canad.  149.  15°- 

Duham.  arb.  14.  Mill,  fig •  H9-  ^  223*  ^r^* 

magaz.  323.  .  Rail  hifi.  1641. 

Leaves  Jimple  palmate,  fiem  unarmed  many -leaved  many- 
fiowered. 

[18.  Rubus  moluccanus. 

Lin.  fipec.  707.  fyft.  475'  Reich.  2.  $3 F  mlld' 

1086.  Thunb.  jap.  219.  cochinch.  32 4. 

/Fz7/Z.  397. 

R.  molucc.  latifolius.  Rfimph.  amb.  $.  88.  /.  47 2* 
Leaves  Jimple  cordate  fiublebed,  fiem  prickly  decumbent. 

19.  Rubus  microphyllus. 

Lin.fiuppl.  263.  fipec.  ed.  JVilld.  1086.. 

R.  palmatus.  Zi».  fiyft-AlV  Lhunb.jap.  217. 

Ki  Itfigo.  Ktcmpf.  amcen.  787* 

Shrubby,  prickly,  fimooth,  leaves  Jimple  cordate  ovate  blunt 
fiublobate,  peduncles  fiolitary  one-flowered. 

20.  Rubus  incifus. 

Lin.fiyft.  476.  JVilld.  1086.  Thunb.  jap.  21J . 
Leaves  Jimple  cordate  gajhed  fimooth,  fiem  erebi  prickly.  _ 

21.  Rubus  japonicus. 

Lin.fiyft.  476.  Reich.  2.  S3S •  JVilld.  .  want. 
245.  fiuppl.  263. 

Shrubby,  unarmed,  very  fimooth,  leaves  Jimple  cordate 
oblong  acuminate  doubly -fierr ate,  peduncles  fiolitary  one- 
fiowered. 

22.  Rubus  corchorifolius. 

Lin.fiuppl.  2.63.  fipec.  ed.  JVilld.  1087. 

R.  villofus.  Lin.fiyft.  475.  Thunb.  jap.  218. 

Shrubby,  prickly,  tomentofie,  leaves  Jimple  oblong  cordate 
fierr  ate,  peduncles  fiolitary  one-flowered. 

23.  Rubus  elongatus,. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  3.  62.  JVilld. fipec.  1087. 

Leaves  Jimple  cordate  acuminate  doubly  crenate  tomentofie 
underneath,  fiem  prickly,  calyxes  blunt. 

2\.  Rubus  pyrifolius. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  3.  61.  Wild. fipec.  1088. 

Leaves  Jimple  oval  acuminate  fierr  ate  naked,  fiem  prickly 
panicled,  petals  minute. 

**  Herbaceous. 

25.  Rubus  pedatus. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  3.  63.  JVilld. fipec.  1088. 

Leaves  pedate-ruinate  gajhed,  peduncles  filifiorm  br acted 
in  the  middle,  calyxes  fimoothiJh.~\ 

26.  Rubus  faxatilis.  Stone  Bramble. 

Lin.fipec.  708 .  fiyfl.  476.  Reich.  2.536.  JVilld.  J088. 
fl.  lapp.  n.  206.  fiuec.  n.  447.  Iiudfi.  angl.  221. 
JVither.  arr.ed.  3.  470.  Smith,  brit.  544.  Lightfi. 
ficot.  265.  Fl.  dan.  t.  134.  Jacqu.  vind.  245. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  mi.  Hoffm.  germ.  177.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  220.  2.  565.  Scop.  cam.  n.  614.  Krock. 
flilefi.  n.  788.  Villars,  dauph.  3.  55 9.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1774.  Pallas,  itin.  1.72.  JVilld.  arb. 
327.  G<r.  1090.  3.  mzzr.  1273.  4.  ' 

R.  alp.  humilis.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  61. 

R.  faxat.  alpinus.  Clufi.  hifi.  1.  118.  1.  Park,  theat. 
1014.  4. 

Chamaerubus  faxatilis.  Bauh.  pin.  480.  Raii  hifi. 
654.  fiyn.  261. 

Leaves  ternate  fimoothifih ,  runners  creeping  herbaceous , 
panicle  few  flowered. 

27.  Rubus  arcticus.  D  warf  crimfion  Bramble. 

Lin. fipec.  708.  fiyfl.  Ap  6.  Reich.  2.  536.  Wild. 
1088.  fl.  lapp.  n.  207.  t.  5./.  2.  fl.  fiuec.  n.  448. 
hort.  cliff.  292.  mat.  med.  130.  Smith,  brit.  544. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  488.  Gmel.flb.3.  179.  n.  22.  JVilld. 
arb.  327.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  132. 

R.  humilis  flore  purpureo.  Buxb.  cent.  5.  13.  t.  2 6. 
R.  trifolius  humilis  non  fpinofus,  fapore  &  odore  fra- 
garite,  fruftu  rubro  polycocco.  Amm.  ruth.  185. 
Leaves  ternate  fimooth,  fiem  unarmed  one -flowered. 

[28.  Rubus  trifidus. 

Thunb.  jap.  2x7.  JVilld. fipec.  1089. 

Leaves  Jimple  ga/h-trifid fimooth,  fiem  unarmed. 

•  29.  Rubus  ftellatus. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  3.  64.  JVilld.  fipec.  1089. 
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Leaves  Jimple  cordate  three-lobed,  wrinkle-veined,  fiem 
unarmed  one-flowered  erebt,  petals  lanceolate. 

30.  Rubus  gcoides. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  1.  19.  JVilld.  fipec.  1089. 

Leaves  Jimple  and  ternate  blunt  ferrate  naked,  the  end- 
leaf  very  large.  ] 

31.  Rubus  Chamaemorus.  Mountain  Bramble,  or  Cloud¬ 

berry. 

Lin.  fipec.  708.  fyft.  47 Reich.  2.  536.  JVilld. 
1090.  fl.  lapp.  n.  208.  t.  5.  /.  i.  fiuec.  n.  449. 
hort.  cliff.  192.  mat.  med.  13°-  Gunn.  norv.  n.  6. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  1.  Iiudfi.  angl.  221.  JVither.  arr.  ed. 

3.  471.  •  Smith,  brit.  545.  Lightfi.  ficot.  266. 
t.  13.  /.  2.  Dickfi.  hort.  flee.  2.  8.  Retz.  obfi. 

1.  20. 

R.  paluftris  humilis.  Tournefi.  inft.  615. 

Chamaemorus.  Ger.  1090.  Vaccinia  1368.  emac. 

1273.  Vaccinia  1420.  Raii  hifi.  653.  fiyn.  260. 

C.  anglica.  Park,  theat.  1014.  7. 

Morus  norvagica.  Tillandfi.  ic.  159. 

Chamaerubus  foliis  Ribes — &  fol.  Ribes  anglica.  Bauh. 
pin.  480.  2.  3. 

Leaves  Jimple  lobed,  fiem-  unarmed  one-flowered,  calycine 
fiegments  ovate. 

32.  Rubus  Dalibarda.  Simple-leaved  Bramble. 

Lin.fipec.  708.  fiyfl.  476.  Reich.  2.  537.  JVilld. 

1090.  Smith,  ic.  ined.  1.  20. 

Dalibarda  repens.  Lin.  fipec.  ed.  1.401. 

Leaves  Jimple  cordate  undividad  crenate ,  ficape  leaflefis 
one-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  Stem  round,  pubefeent ;  prickles  yellowifh,  re¬ 
curved  at  the  end.  Leaflets  commonly  five,  fubfef- 
file,  ovate,  acute,  doubly  ferrate,  fomewhat  hairy ;  the 
end  one  very  large,  elongated,  petioled.  Common 
petiole  channelled,  hairy,  with  fmall  hooked  prickles. 
Stipules  in  pairs,  linear,  acute,  very  narrow^  Pedun¬ 
cles  folitary,  oppofite  to  the  leaf,  an  inch  long,  fpread- 
ing,  hairy,  one-flowered,  without  any  bradtes.  Calyx 
deeply  five-cleft :  fegments  ovate,  very  much  drawn 
out  at  the  point,  entire,  pubelcent  on  both  fides. 
Petals  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  roundifh,  clawed, 
feeming  to  be  white.  Filaments  fhorter  by  half  than 
the  petals.  Fruit  globular,  compofed  of  very  numerous 
fmooth  acini,  and  feeming  not  to  be  very  fucculent. — 
Found  in  the  ifland  of  Mauritius  by  Commerfon ;  and 
communicated  by  Thouinh. 

2.  Branches  villofe,  green,  befet  with  hooked 
prickles.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  wrinkled  and  vein¬ 
ed,  fharply  double-ferrate.  Raceme  Ample.  Pe¬ 
duncles  villofe,  very  prickly.  Calyxes  villofe,  longer 
than  the  petals.  It  feems  to  be  allied  to  the  next  fpe- 
cies ;  but  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  and  the  ra¬ 
ceme  terminating. — Its  native  place  is  unknown  *. 

3.  Native  of  New  Zealand  k. 

4.  Stems  fuffruticofe,  biennial,  upright,  round,  acu- 
leate-hifpid,  or  thick  fet  with  fmall  prickles,  two  feet 
high  :  they  produce  fruit  the  fecond  year,  after  which 
they  lie  down.  Leaflets  rhomb-ovate,  acute,  marked 
with  lines,  unequally  ferrate,  white  underneath.  Pe¬ 
tioles  pubefeent,  prickly.  Peduncles  hifpid.  Blowers 
in  panicles.  Calyx  tomentofe,  acuminate.  Petals 
fmall,  white,  blunt,  flat.  Fruit  red,  grateful  to  the  fmell 
and  tafle,  deciduous,  briftly  with  the  permanent  Ilyles1, 
placed  upon  a  conical  receptacle. 

The  Rafpberry,  was  anciently  called  Rafpis  or 
Rafpis-berry,  and  in  fome  countries  Hind-berry  ■,  alfo 
FTamboife,  from  the  French. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  in  rocky,  moun¬ 
tains,  moifl  fituations,  woods  and  hedges.  W ith  us  it 
is  plentiful  in  Wales,  and  fome  parts  of  Scotland. 
Mr.  Curtis  remarked  it  in  Grafs-wood,  near  Kilnfay, 
Yorldhire  ;  Mr.  Hutchinfon,  near  Bifhop’s  Aukland ; 
Dr.  Withering,  about  Edgbafton-pool,  and  near  Bir¬ 
mingham  ;  Mr.  Crowe  and  Dr.  Smith,  between  Nor¬ 
wich  and  Thorpe  j  Mr.  Woodward,  near  Berkhamftead 
in  Hertfordfhire ;  Dr.  Sibthorp,  at  Stokenchurch  and 
Mongeweli,  in  Oxfordfhire ;  Profefior  John  Martyn, 
in  the  Peak  of  Derbyfhire  •,  Dr.  Deering,  between 

h  Smith.  5  Willdenow.  k  Fortier. 
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Brockftow  and  Nuttal,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  by  Ge-' 
rarde,  near  Harwood  not  far  from  Blackburne  in  Lan- 
cafhire,  and  near  Wifterfom,  where  he  went  to  fchool, 
two  miles  from  Nantwich  in  Chefhire. 

The  Rafpberry  flowers  in  may  and  june. 

The  fruit  is  grateful  to  moil  palates,  as  nature  pre- 
fents  it,  but  fugar  improves  the  flavour  •  accordingly 
it  is  much  efteemed  when  made  into  a  fweetmeat. 
The  ripe  fruit  is  fragrant,  fubacid  and  cooling,  allays 
heat  and  thirfb,  and  promotes  the  natural  excretions, 
in  common  with  other  fummer  fruits.  A  grateful 
fyrup,  prepared  from  the  juice,  is  directed  for  officinal 
ufe,  by  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  It  diffolves  the 
tartar  of  the  teeth ;  but  for  this  purpofd  it  is  inferior  to 
the  Strawberry.  The  frelh  leaves  are  the  favourite 
food  of  kids  m.J 

The  varieties  of  the  Rafpberry  are;  i.  The  Red- 
fruited.  i.  The  White-fruited,  3.  The  twice-bear¬ 
ing  5  of  which  the  firft  crop  ripens  in  July,  and  the 
Second  in  oftober :  thole  of  the  latter  fbafon  having  lel- 
dom  much  flavour.  [The  fize  of  the  fruit  has  alfo 
been  much  increafed  by  culture,  but  perhaps  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  flavour.  Thefe  are  all  accidental  va¬ 
rieties,  by  the  confeffion  of  Mr.  Miller  himfelf;]  but 
the  Smooth  Rafpberry  he  believes  to  be  adiftinft  Spe¬ 
cies  j  the  leaves  being  trifoliate,  larger  than  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  the 
branches  and  Stalks  having  no  thorns,  -■'-It  produces 
few  and  fmall  fruit,  which  has  occasioned  its  bein» 
heglefted.  r  .  .inabn-tT  T 

5.  The  Virginian  Rafpberry  riles /with  purplifh 
ftalks,  a  little  higher  than  the  common  fort.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  lucid  greeh  on  their  upper  Side,  but 
hoary  on  their  under ;  their  foot-ftalks  are-  taper ;  the 
fruit  is  of  a  deep  black  when  ripe,  has  little  flavour, 
and- ripens  late  in  autumn. 

[Stem  round,  even,  with  recurved  prickles,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bloom  like  a  Plum.  The  petioles  have 
alfo  recurved  prickles.  .  Leaves  ternate,  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  leaflet  pedicelled,  ovate,  gafh-ferrate,  white-to- 
mentofe  underneath.  Raceme  terminating.  Fruit 
black.  It  varies  alfo  with  a  red  fruit,  mbre  acid  and 
pleafant  than  our  European  Rafpberry.  It  differs 
chiefly  from  that,  which  it  otherwise  very  much  refem- 
bles,  in  the  leaves  being  commonly  ternate,  although 
the  lateral  leaflets  often  become  two ;  the  lateral 
leaflets  being  ufually  angular  the  prickles  alternate, 
recurved,  not  fcattered  and  in  duffers ;  the  petioles 
alfo  being  prickly  :  but  it  is  known  at  firft  fight  by 
the  blue  cloud  or  bloom  on  the  Stem ". 

Native  of  North  America.  It  was  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Chelfea  in  1696  ;  and  flowers  in  may 
and  june  °. 

6.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  fmooth,  prickly.  Branches 
weak,  from  flexuofe-upright.  Leaflets  obovate,  fome- 
what  angular,  with  large  teeth  ending  in  a  fort  of 
briftle,  fmooth  above,  white-tom entofe  underneath. 
Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  in  a  fort  of 
panicle.  Calyxes  tomentofe,  hifpid. 

Native  of  Japan p. 

7-  Branches  fmooth  ftriated  belet  with  fcattered 
hooked  prickles.  Leaflets  foft ;  the  lateral  leaflets  obo¬ 
vate  acute,  unequally  and  grofsly  toothed,  the  outer 
fide  fublobate  the  end  leaflet  obovate  acute  quite  en-  ’ 
tire  at  the  bafe.  There  are  fmall  prickles  on  the  pe¬ 
tioles,  the  rib  of  the  leaves,  and  the  peduncles. 
Flowers  white,  in  panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 
Leaflets  of  the  calyx  tomentofe,  bent  back.  Petals 
obovate,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  It  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  Bramble  j  nor  does  it  a°ree 

with  R.  occidentalism  under  which  name  it  was  fent. _ 

Native  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  L 

8.  The  ftems  have  long  procumbent  woody  fhoots 
like  thofe  of  the  Vine  ;  thefe  together  with  the  petioles 
have  ftiff  briftles  fcattered  over  them.  Leaflets  gafh- 
ferrate,  the  middle  one  petioled.  The  peduncles  alfo 
are  hifpid. 

Native  of  Canada1.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1759’  flowers  in  auguft. 
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Q.  Siems  fhrubby  round  tomentofe,  with  abundance 
o  reflex  prickles.  Leaves  white  underneath,  veined. 

a  yxes  tomentofe,  formed  into  a  raceme. : — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies  s. 

Stems  long,  fcandent,  with  many  branches,  and  a 
few  longifh  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  roundifh,  fer- 
rate-gaihed.  Flowers  purple,  in  a  loofe  terminating 
panicle  Berry  roundifh,  red1.— Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  China  and  Cochinchina. 

IO‘  ofPaleftine,  Candia,  See. 

n.  1  his  differs  from  R.  parvifolius  in  having  the 
ftem  not  hoary,  but  when  young  flightly  pubefeent 
omy.  Stem  as  in  R.  fruticofus.  Leaves  fmooth  above, 
white  underneath,  gafh-ferrate  u. 

It  differs  from  the  common  Bramble  (R.  fruticofus) 
in  having  the  leaves  gafh-ferrate,  with  the  ribs  prickly  ; 
the  panicles  terminating,  diffufed ;  the  flowers  and 
berries  fmall x. — -Native  of  Jamaica  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands.] 

12.  The  Dewberry  has  weaker  trailing  ftalks  than 
the  common  Bramble.  The  leaflets  are  larger.  The 
fruit  is  fmaller,  with  few  larger  acini,  and  is  of  a  deeper 
black  colour. 

'  [Stems  proftrate,  round,  rooting,  pale  green  with  a 
viyia  glaucous  tinge  :  though  woody,  they  are  only 
annual,  or  at  moft  biennial.  Leaflets  gafhed  and  fer¬ 
rate,  downy  (not  hoary)  beneath  :  ;  the  lateral  leaflets 
feffile,  generally  lobed  on  the  outfide,  of  various  forms. 
Stipules  .lanceolate.  Petioles  downy,  prickly,  ob- 
fcurely  channelled  above.  Flowers  few  together,  in 
terminating,  downy,  fomewhat  prickly  panicles.  Calyx 
filkyy  with  long  points,' fpreading.  Petalsyvaved  and 
crumpled,  white,  rarely  reddifh.  Fruit  black  with  a 
bright  bine  tinge  or  bloom,  conipofed  of  few  large 
grains.  Its  flavour  is  agreeably  acid,  without  the  faint 
tafte  of  the  common  Blackberry.  ' 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  fhadv  ditches,  woods  and 
the  borders  of  fields ;  flowering  in  june  and  july,  and 
fruiting  through  auguft  and  feptember,  till  frofts 
come  on  r. 

13.  Stems  biennial,  roundifh,  red,  not  truly  fhrubby 
and  perennial,  much  more  brittle  than  the  fruticofus , 
fo  that  it  is  rejected  by  thatchers,  who  ufe  the  other 
for  binding  their  thatch  ;  all  the  prickles  are  nearly 
ftraight  and  not  hooked.  Leaves  quinate  or  ternate  : 
leaflets  large,  fometimes  exaffly  refembling  the  leaves 
of  a  Hazel,  unequally  ferrate  and  gafhed  ;  bright  green 
above  and  fmoothifh,  hairy  but  never  hoary  beneath; 
when  the  leaves  are  ternate,  they  are  lobed  on  the 
outfide.  Stipules,  fome  fetaceous  others  lanceolate. 
Petioles  hairy,  prickly.  Panicle  many-flowered.  Calyx 
villofe,  fpreading,  in  fruiting-time  reflexed.  Corolla 
white,  earlier  and  larger  than  in  the  common  Bramble. 
Fruit  earlier,  of  a  browner  black,  more  gratefully  acid 
than  in  the  fruticofus,  and  compofed  of  rather  fewer 
acini  or-  grains  *. 

Dillenius  had  remarked  that  there  are  two  fpecies 
of  Bramble  in  our  hedges,  this  with  white,  larger  and 
earlier  flowers,  and  another  (fruticofus)  with  reddifh, 
fmaller  and  later  flowers.  This  difference  has  been 
fince  obferved  in  Norfolk  j  and  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
has  marked  the  diftin&ions  between  them,  fufpeded 
this  to  be  a  variety  of  the  cafuis ;  its  larger  fize  being 
owing  only  to  its  growing  in  open  hedges,  for  in 
ditches  it  frequently  throws  out  runners,  which  creep 
on  the  ground,  and  are  not  bigger  than  in  the  egfius. 
Mr,  Woodward’s  defeription  is  given  by  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing,  who  confiders  it  as  a  variety  of  the  fruticofus . 
Dr.  Smith  has  delcribed  and  figured  it  as  a  diftinft  fpe¬ 
cies,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Mr.  Crowe,  who  has  examined 
it  carefully,  and  fully  afeertained  it. 

Profeffor  Hoffmann  thinks  that  our  corylifolius  is  the 
fruticofus  of  his  German  Flora  for  1800 ;  and  that  the 
true  fruticofus  is  his  tomentofus.  But  the  true  tomeritofus 
(n.  7.)  is  very  different  from  bOth  ours. 

R.  corylifolius  is  equally  common  in  our  hedges  with 
the  fruticofus a. 

14.  Common  Bramble  has  very  long,  trailino-  or 
rather  arching,  woody  ftems,  of  a  purplifh  hue,  as  -in 
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the  preceding,  but  much  more  tough,  with  the  angles 
more  ft.rongly  marked,  and  the  prickles  hooked. 
Leaves  quinate,  or  fometimes  ternate ;  leaflets  fome- 
what  elliptical,  doubly-ferrate,  acute,  dark-green  and 
fhining  above,  white  and  downy  beneath ;  but  fome¬ 
times.  the  under  fide  is  merely  hairy  and  of  a  paler 
green.  All  the  leaflets  are  petioled  j  and  the  petioles 
are  prickly.  Stipules  briftle-fhaped.  Panicles  many- 
flowered,  fubracemed,  tomentofe.  Calyx,  fhort,  al¬ 
ways  reflexed  both  in  flower  and  fruit*  concave,  to¬ 
mentofe.  Petals  pale  purple,  blufh-coloured  or  pink  ; 
fometimes  white.  Fruit  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  with 
a  mawkifh  fweet  tafle,  compofed  of  very  numerous 
acini  or  grains b.  Gsrtner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  com¬ 
pound  berry  of  an  ovate-globular  form,  when  ripe 
concave  within  and  deciduous,  compofed  of  about  fifty 
partial  berries,  which  are  ovate*  fucculent,  very  dark 
purple,  perfectly  fmocth  and  fhining  *  each  inclofing 
one  feed,  which  is  ovate,  narrowed  above,  compreffed 
like  a  lens,  netted  and  wrinkled,  of  a  pale  teftaceous 
colour.  The  receptacle  is  fhort,  fungofe,  and  co¬ 
nical. 

The  Eramble  is  found  in  almofl  every  hedge  and 
thicket,  flowering  injulyand  augufl.  The  fruit  ripens 
early  in  feptember.  But  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  the 
feafon  was  fo  unfavourable  in  1799,  that  fcarcely  any 
Blackberries  were  to  be  feen  ripe  in  odtober.  They 
are  called  in  fome  countries  Bumblekites  in  others 
Scald-berries,  from  their  fuppofed  quality  of  giving 
lcald-heads  to  children,  who  eat  of  them  inordinately. 
The  green  twigs  are  of  great  ufe  in  dyeing  woollen, 
filk  and  mohair  black.  Silk-worms  will  fometimes 
feed  upon  the  leaves,  for  want  of  thofe  of  the  Mul¬ 
berry  c.  They  are  very  aflringent,  and  a  decodtion  of 
them  may  be  ufed  in  gargarifms. 

The  Bramble,  fo  generally  reprobated  as  a  very 
troublefome  weed,  may  be  ufeful  in  raiflng  live  hedges 
in  a  poor  fandy  foil,  in  the  fhortefl  time,  and  at  the 
lead  expenfe.  Several  fmall  inclofures  having  been 
made  in  the  parilh  of  Cavenham  in  Suffolk,  which  is 
a  blowing  fand,  on  each  fide  of  a  narrow  field-row, 
along  which  a  large  flock  of  fheep  was  frequendy 
driven  ;  on  one  fide  of  the  road  the  bank  was  planted 
with  Brambles  mixed  with  the  White-thorn,  and  a  dead 
hedge  was  placed  on  the  top,  as  is  the  ufual  method  in 
that  country  :  the  dead  hedge  was  never  renewed,  and 
yet  the  fence  in  ten  or  eleven  years  was  a  tolerable 
one.  The  Bramble,  which  is  a  very  faff  grower, 
not  only  defended  the  young  quick  from  the  fheep, 
but  likewife  by  twilling  itfelf  through  the  dead  hedge 
{Lengthened  it,  and  prevented  its  being  broken  down 
either  by  cattle  or  pilferers.  On  the  other  fide  of  the 
road,  the  bank  was  planted  at  the  fame  time  with 
White-thorn  only.  The  dead-hedge  was  renewed  fe- 
veral  times,  and  yet  there  was  no  probability  that  the 
White-thorn  would  ever  make  a  fence.  Mr.  Le  Blanc, 
who  gives  this  account,  improved  upon  the  hint,  by 
planting  two  rows  upon  a  bank,  the  lower  of  Bramble 
only,  the  upper  of  White- thorn  only.  He  tried  this 
method  in  the  years  1781  and  1782,  and  both  fences 
in  1784  were  more  promifing  than  he  could  have  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  be  if  planted  with  White-thorn  alone. 
He  recommends  this  procefs  only  in  poor  fandy  foils, 
where  the  growth  of  live-hedges  is  flow,  where  they 
are  liable  to  the  depredations  of  fheep,  and  where, 
by  reafon  of  the  loofenefs  of  the  foil,  the  ditch  is  no 
defence  d. 

The  fweet  Briar,  or  the  Dog  Rofe,  will,  either  of 
them,  afiift:  in  rearing  and  protecting  the  White  thorn, 
in  making  quick  hedges.] 

1  he  varieties  of  the  Bramble  are — 1.  That  with 
white  fruit,  which  has  the  bark  and  leaves  of  a  lighter 
green  ;  and  was  found  accidentally  in  a  hedge  not  far 
from  Oxford  by  Bobart.  2.  The  Bramble  with  a  dou¬ 
ble  flower,  which  is  introduced  into  plantations  of  fhrubs. 
■3*  ’I  he  fmooth  Bramble  without  thorns.  4.  With  cut 
leaves.  5.  With  variegated  leaves. 

.  £*5*  Native  of  North  America.  It  flowers  here  in 
julye. 

b  Srruth.  * 'Withering.  <“  Young's  Annals,  vol.  2.  P..342. 

•  Hort.  kew. 
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16.  Stem  purplifh.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  naked  on 
both  fides,  very  thin,  fbarplv  ferrate.  Bradles  lan¬ 
ceolate.  Stipules  linear,  prickly. — Native  of  Canada, 
where  it  was  found  by  Kalm f. 

17.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  many,  from 
four  to  feven  feet  high,  about  the  fize  of  a  man’s 
little  finger,  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a  light  ^ 
brown  colour,  and  branching  out  a  little  towards  the 
top.  Leaves  fix  inches  long,  and  feven  inches  broad, 
cut  into  three,  four  or  five  angular  lobes,  ending,  in 
acute  points,  ferrate,  having  feveral  veins  arifing  from 
the  midrib,  running  upwards  diverging  towards  the 
borders,  deep  green  above,  but  light  green  and  fmooth 
beneath ;  on  foot-flalks  four  inches  long,  coming  out 
alternately.  Flowers  in  loofe  terminating  bunches, 
each  on  a  long  peduncle.  Petals  large,  roundifh,  of 

a  light  purple  colour®. 

The  fruit  is  rarely  produced  with  us,  but  in  North 
America,  its  native  country,  it  is  like  the  common 
Rafpberry,  only  not  fo  pleafant.  It  flowers  from  june 
to  feptember.  *  Cornutus,  who  firft  figured  and  de- 
feribed  this  plant,  gave  it  the  name  of  odoratus ,  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage.  Nurfery-men 
and  gardeners  have  named  it  the  Flowering  Rafpberry, 
becaufe  it  is  regarded  in  Europe  merely  for  its  flowers, 
which  are  fhowy,  and  plentifully  produced  in  fuccef- 
fion,  during  the  whole  fummer  \  It  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  173 9*. 

18.  Stem  frutefeent,  decumbent,  among  fhrubs  or 
trees  fcandent.  Branches  upright,  hirfute,  with  mi¬ 
nute  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  alternate,  blunt,  lobed 
or  fublobed,  ferrate,  fmooth  and  wrinkled  _  above, 
veined  and  downy-afh-coloured  beneath.  Petioles  to¬ 
mentofe,  prickly,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Flowers 
fcattered  in  the  axils  and  terminating,  folitary  and 
racemed.  Peduncles  tomentofe,  prickly.  Calyx  to¬ 
mentofe  on  the  outfide.  Corolla  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx  k.  Flowers  in  panicles.  Petals  fhorter  than 
the  calyx.  Germs  hirfute.  Styles  longer  than  the  fla- 
mens.  Leaves  tomentofe  underneath1. — Flowers 
white,  in  oblong  racemes,  with  torn  bra&es.  Corolla 
commonly  fix-petalled.  Berry  fmall,  roundifh,  redm. 

Native  of  Amboina,  Java,  Ceylon,  Japan  and  Co- 
chinchina. 

19.  Stem  frutefeent,  upright,  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  height.  Branches  round,  purple,  flexuofe,  with  fre¬ 
quent  fpreading  prickles.  Leaves  feveral  from  each 
bud,  palmate -trifid  or  quinquefid,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  villofe-veined,  fpreading,  an  inch  or  more  in 
length.  The  three  lobes  are  commonly  fimple,  but 
fometimes  divided  again  into  three,  lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate,  acutely  and  unequally  ferrate,  the  middle  one 
longer  than  the  others.  Petioles  capillary,  befet  with 
recurved  prickles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  unequal. 
Flowers  from  the  buds  among  the  leaves  peduncled, 
folitary.  Calyx  villofe,  with  lanceolate  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla  biggifh,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  white.  Fruit 
yellow,  efculent,  fapid  n. 

It  refembles  the  parvifolius,  but  that  is  hoary  with 
down,  and  has  the  leaves  always  ternate,  white  un¬ 
derneath.  Stems  very  fmooth,  round,  thinly  fet  with 
prickles.  Leaves  fmall,  petioled,  cordate,  blunt,  com¬ 
monly  three-lobed,  ferrate,  unarmed.  Petioles  ancf 
peduncles  alfo  unarmed.  Flowers  fmall,  the  fize  of 
Potentilla  °. 

Native  of  Japan,  between  Miaco  and  Quana ;  flow¬ 
ering  in  april p. 

20.  Stem  frutefeent,  fmooth,  purple,  befet  with 
fcattered  fpreading  prickles.  Branches  like  the  Item, 
with  frequent  prickles.  Leaves  feveral  from  a  bud, 
cordate,  ovate,  rounded,  leldom  acute,  fublobed,  fer¬ 
rate,  having  railed  nerves,  unarmed.  Petioles  fmooth, 
having  recurved  prickles,  fpreading,  the  length  of  the 
leaves.  Peduncles  capillary,  unarmed  and  prickly, 
fmooth,  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Flowers  axillary, 
peduncled,  folitary.  Calyx  fmooth  without,  white->to- 
mentofe  within.  It  differs  from  R.  moluccanus  in  hav¬ 
ing  an  upright  {talk  and  fmooth  leaves  : — from  R. 

f  Linn.  fpec.  s  Mill.  fig.  h  Curtis.  1  Hort.  kew. 

k  Thunberg.  1  Linn.  fyft.  m  Loureiro.  Q  Thunberg. 

•  Linn,  fuppl.  r  Thunberg. 
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villofus  (corchorifolius)  in  having  the  leaves  fmooth, 
unarmed,  blunt,  gafhed,  and  both  peduncles  and  pe¬ 
tioles  longer. — Native  of  Japan  h 

21.  This  is  a  low  fhrub,  with  an  upright,  even,  an¬ 
gular  Hem,  not  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  even  on  both  fides. 
Peduncle  filiform,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Flower 
the  ftze  of  that  of  the  Strawberry,  with  roundifh  white 
petals.  Calyx  fmalT. — Native  of  Japan. 

22.  Stem  and  petioles,  and  fometimes  under  the 
leaves  prickly.  Stem,  lower  furface  of  the  leaves,  pe¬ 
tioles,  peduncles  and  calyxes  hoary  with  nap.  Petals 
Jfcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx  \ 

The  leaves  are  beautifully  plaited  before  they  unfold, 
It  differs  from  R.  hijpidus  in  having  fimple,  not  ter¬ 
nate  leaves,  which  are  hairy :  from  R.  moluccanus  in 
having  oblong-ovate  acute  leaves,  and  a  fhrubby  up¬ 
right  ftem. — Native  of  Japan,  between  Miaco  and 
Jedoj  flowering  in  apriP. 

23.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  pubefcent,  with  fmall 
prickles  on  it.  Leaves  alternate,  doubly  and  acutely 
crenate,  fmooth  above,  white-tomentofe  beneath, 
veined.  Petioles  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  roundifh, 
pubefcent,  unarmed.  Panicle  terminating,  elongated, 
tomentofe,  flexuofe,  alternately  branched.  Pedicels 
cluflered  or  folitary,  fhort,  a  little  thickened  at  top, 
filky,  upright.  Brades  oblong,  concave,  pubefcent  on 
the  outfide,  toothed  at  top,  deciduous.  Calyx  half- 
five-cleft,  with  blunt  fegments  ending  in  a  little  point, 
filky.  Petals  roundifh,  white.  Fruit  red. — Found  in 
Java  by  Commerfon. 

24.  Stem  fhrubby,  fubflexuofe,  round,  flightly  hir- 
fute,  with  fmall  recurved  prickles.  Leaves  alternate, 
fpreading,  fmooth,  except  that  the  veins  are  hirfute  on 
both  fides.  Petioles  fhort,  hirfute.  Stipules  fcarcely 
any.  Panicle  terminating,  ered,  fomewhat  like  a 
thyrie,  many-flowered,  alternately  branched,  pube¬ 
fcent.  Peduncles  from  the  rudiments  of  the  abortive 
flowers  knobbed,  fubdivided.  Pedicels  round,  fcarcely 
thickened.  Brades  oblong,  multifid,  pubefcent,  de¬ 
ciduous.  Calyx  deeply  five-cleft,  with  the  fegments 
ovate,  acuminate,  the  outer  ones  trifid  at  the  top,  to¬ 
mentofe  on  both  fides.  Petals  four  times  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  oval,  blunt,  toothed  at  the  end.  Fruit 
compofed  of  few  ovate  grains, — Found  in  Java  bv 
Commerfon11. 

25.  Roots  fibrous,  from  the  joints  of  the  Item, 

which  is  procumbent,  round,  unarmed  and  fmooth. 
Leaves  upright,  ternate,  with  the  fide  leaflets  binate, 
thus  feeming  to  be  pedate.  Leaflets  fhortly  petioled, 
obovate,  acutely  crenate,  veined,  green  on  both  fides, 
naked  except  at  the  veins  which  are  fomewhat  hairy, 
the  outer  ones  often  obfeurely  lobed  on  one  fide.  Com¬ 
mon  petioles  very  long,  linear,  channelled,  fmoothifh, 
unarmed.  Stipules  in  pairs,  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles, 
roundifh,  concave,  membranaceous,  blunt.  Flowers 
folitary,  peduncled,  upright,  leemingly  white.  Pe¬ 
duncles  filiform,  the  length  of  the  petioles,  fubpu- 
befeent  at  top.  Brades  in  pairs,  oppofite,  about  the 
middle  of  the  peduncle,  blunt,  fmooth,  fmall.  Leaf¬ 
lets  of  the  calyx  oblong,  reflex,  fharpifh,  generally 
having  a  tooth  or  two  on  each  fide,  veined,  fmooth  or 
very  flightly  hairy,  and  not  tomentofe,  as  in  moft  of 
the  fpecies.  Petals  the  length  of  the  calyx,  obovate, 
fpreading.  This  tender  delicate  plant,  is  diftinguifhed 
from  all  the  herbaceous  fpecies  by  its  leaves,  '"it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  in  the  weftern  part 
of  North  America*.  .  - 

26.  Stone  Bramble  has  a  fibrofe  root,  with  very 
long,  proftrate,  creeping  runners,  naked  or  leafy  and 
barren.  Stems  upright,  fimple,  a  fpan  high,  fome¬ 
what  angular,  villofe,  leafy,  unarmed.  Leaves  ternate, 
(the  lower  ones  fometimes  quinate,)  pale-green,  thin" 
doubly-ferrate,  acute,  flightly  hairy  underneath,  the 
lateral  leaflets  feflile.  Mr.  Woodward  has  remarked 
all  the  leaflets  to  be  feflile,  and  alfo  all  on  footftalks. 
Panicle  terminating,  few-flowered,  pubefcent.  Petals 
white,  lanceolate,  upright  Fruit  of  a  moft  beau- 
tirul  pink  colour,  when  ripe,  of  an  agreeable  acid 

’  7^rbef£*  r  binrn  mant.  «  Linn,  fuppl.  j 

Thunberg.  »  Smith.  *  Idem.  *  Idem.  ! 
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flavour,  and  compoftd  of  a  few  (three  or  four)  largfc 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  the 
northern  parts  ;  alfo  of  Ruffia.  With  us  it  is  found  in 
the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland,  Wales  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  among  ftones  in  fhady  places  on  the  fides  of 
mountains.  In  Yotkfhire,  Cumberland,  Weftmore- 
land,  Lancafhire  and  Derbyfhire.  Woods  about  Settle 
and  Ingleton.  Helk’s-wood  and  Mill-bank  by  Ingleton. 
Not  far  from  the  fummit  of  Helsfelnab,  mear  Kendal. 
In  Dob  bottom,  near  Burnley,  Lancafhire.  Hills  op¬ 
pofite  Matlock  bath  in  Derbyfhire.  At  Dunkeld  and 
Blair,  and  about  Loch-Rannoch  in  Perthfhire.  Lyny 
Cwn,  near  Snowdon;  Common  in  mountain  glens  in 
Ireland,  near  the  top  \  It  flowers  in  june. 

In  Scotland  they  call  the  fruit  Roebuck-Berries/ 
The  Ruffians  ferment  them  with  honey,  and  extract  a 
potent  fpirit  from  them  \ 

27.  Dwarf  Crimfon  Bramble  has  a  creeping  *root, 
but  no  runners.  Stems  from  a  hand  to  a  fpan  in 
height,  upright,  fimple,  angular.  Leaves  unequally 
ferrate,  commonly  altogether  fmooth.  Flowers  foli- 
tary,  peduncled,  terminating,  deep  rofe-coloured,  with 
the  petals  fometimes  jagged.  Calyx  hairy.  Fruit 
purple,  fweet  and  fragrant,  very  pleafantc;  according 
to  Linneus,  almoft  as  large  as  a  Mulberry.- 

Linneus  has  figured  and  minutely  deferibed  this  arctic 
Bramble  in  his  elegant  Flora  Lapponica,  out  of  gra¬ 
titude,  as  he  exprefles  himfelf,  for  the  benefit  he 
reaped  from  it  in  his  Lapland  journey  ;  it  having  fo 
frequently  recruited  his  fpirits,  when  almoft  finking 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  by  the  vinous  nedar  of  its 
berries.  He  informs  us,  that  the  principal  people  in 
the  province  of  Norland,  make  a  fyrup,  a  gelly,  and 
a  wine,  from  thele  berries,  which  they  partly  confume 
themielves,  and  partly  fend  to  their  friends  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  as  a  dainty  of  the  rareft  and  moft  delicious 
kind  $  and  he  adds,  that  of  all  the  wild  Swedifh  ber¬ 
ries,  this  holds  the  firft  place  d. 

Native  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Alia  and  America. 
It  has  lately  been  difeovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walker 
in  the  Ifle  of  Mull. — Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  1759. 
It  flowers  here  in  june  andjuly e. 

28.  Stem  herbaceous,  from  flejfuofe-ered,  round, 
almoft  fimple,  purple,  fmooth.  Leaves  petioled,  cor¬ 
date,  roundifh,  trifid,  fmooth  on  both  fides ;  lobes 
gafhed,  unequally  ferrate.  Flowers  from!  the  fame 
bud  with  the  leaves,  peduncled,  folitary;  peduncle 
fimple,  feldom  bifid.  Petioles  and  peduncles  villofe, 
a  finger’s  length.  Calyx  white-tomentofe.  Fruit  red, 
efculent,  pleafant  tailed. 

Native  of  Japan,  near  Quana;  flowering  in  aprilh 

29.  Root  branched,  fibrofe.  Stem  fimple,  entirely 
herbaceous,  fhort,  leafy,  round,  pubefcent.  Leaves 
three  or  four  on  a  ftem,  alternate,  fpreading,  cordate 
at  the  bafe,  three-lobed,  acutely  and  unequally  fer¬ 
rate,  wrinkled,  naked  above,  paler  beneath,  with  the 
veins  hairy.  Petioles  filiform,  hairy,  generally  higher 
than  the  ftem.  Stipules  in  pairs,  ovate,  acute,  membra¬ 
naceous,  naked.  Flower  on  a  fhort  peduncle,  termi¬ 
nating,  folitary,  almoft  ered,  red,  large  in  proportion 
to  the  plant.  Calyx  turbinate  at  the  bafe,  many- 
nerved,  pubefcent;  with  feven  or  eight  linear,  acumi¬ 
nate,  very  long,  fpreading  fegments.  Petals  as  many, 
alternate  with  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  a  little  longer, 
obovate-lanceolate,  bluntifh,  fpreading.  Filaments 
much  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  curved  inwards,  conti¬ 
nuing  a  long  time.  Anthers  fubcordate. 

It  is  allied  to  R.  arfticus ,  but  the  leaves  are  fimple,- 
and  the  flower  almoft  feflile.  It  is  diftinguifhed  from 
R.  Ckamamorus  by  its  appearance,  but  principally  by 
the  calyeine  fegments  being  linear-lanceolate,  not  ovate. 
The  calyx,  together  with  the  ftamens  of  the  year 
preceding,  very  frequently  continues  on  the  withered 
ftem. 

Mr.  Archibald  Menzies  gathered  it  in  the  weftern 
part  of  North  America8.  The  fruit  is  purple,  as  in 
R.  artticus h. 

*  Woodward,  M.  S.  »  Withering.  *  Lightfoot. 

e  Smith;  *  Curtis.  e  Hort.  kew.  f  Thunbere. 
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30.  Stems  herbaceous*  very  {hort,  depreffed.  Leaves 
tnoftly  ternate  ;  leaflets  irregularly  ferrate,  very  fmooth 
on  both  Tides,  veined  beneath,  the  end  one  very  large, 
cordate,  emarginate.  Petioles  lubvillofe.  Flowers 
folitary,  on  fhort*  very  thick,  pubeicent  peduncles. 
Petals  roundifh.  It  differs  from  R.  Balibarda  in  its 
ternate  fmooth  leaves,  ferrate  rather  than  crenate ;  in 
its  fhort  thick  peduncles,  not  filiform  and  very  long  5 
and  its  roundifh  not  lanceolate  petals. 

Found  by  Commerfon  in  South  America,  at  the 
Sraits  of  Magellan l. 

31.  The  Mountain  Bramble  or  Cloud-berry  is  a 
plant  of  an  elegant  appearance,  with  a  creeping  root ; 
a  Ample  flem,  hardly  a  foot  high,  upright ;  mallow¬ 
like,  but  fmooth  and  hardifh  leaves,  petioled,  cordate, 
five-lobed,  plaited,  wrinkled,  unequally  ferrate.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminal,  peduncled,  white  ;  male  and  female,  the 
former  with  fhort  abortive  piftils,  the  latter  with  abor¬ 
tive  flamens.  Though  the  plants  appear  to  be  dioe- 
cous,  yet  Dr.  Solander  affirmed  that  the  two  fexes 
fpring  from  one  common  root.  The  fame  has  been 
faid  of  White  Bryony.  But  the  affertion  has  not  been 
confirmed  in  either  cafe.  The  calyx  is  hairy  on.  the 
outfide,  inflexed,  with  the  fegments.  oval  or  ellipticah 
Berries  of  a  tawny  or  dull  orange-colour,  compofed  of 
many  acini,  acid  mucilaginous  and  not  unpleafant k. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Siberia,  Britain.  On 
the  higheft  mountains  of  the  North  of  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales,  in  peat-bogs.  In  Yorldhire,  Weft- 
moreland,  Cumberland,  Lancafhire.  About  Settle, 
Ingleton  and  Ingleborough  ;  near  Eglefton :  between 
Patterdale  and  Kefwick,  Cumberland  :  on  Axedge  near 
Buxton,  Derbyffiire  :  Barrowfiejd-wood ;  Cald-Kail- 
fcrogs,  near  Kendal,  in  Weftmoreland.  Upon  Ben- 
Lomond ;  and  upon  the  mountains  about  Loch-Ran- 
nock  in  Per.thfhire,  and  many  other  places  in  Scotland. 

In  Caernarvonfhire  and  other  counties  of  Wales. 

From  their  exalted  fituation,  they  are  called  Cloud¬ 
berries;  alfo  Knot-berries  or  Knout-berries.  The 
flowers  appear  in  june,  foon  after  the  fnow  is  diflolved, 
and  the  berries  are  fcarcely  well  ripened  in  augufl,  be¬ 
fore  the  plant  is  again  overwhelmed  with  its  wintry 
covering.  The  fnow  preferves  the  fruit,  and  is  ufed 
by  the  Laplanders  to  keep  it  through  the  winter ;  for 
they  as  well  as  the  Scottifh  highlanders  efteem  it  one  of 
their  moft  grateful  and  uleful  fruits,  efpecially  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  long  duration.  Its  tafte  is  moderately 
acid  and  mucilaginous,  with  fomething  of  the  flavour 
of  Tamarinds  *.  They  are  held  to  be  an  excellent 
antifcorbutic.  The  Norwegians  pack  them  up  in 
wooden  vefiels,  and  fend  them  to  Stockholm,  where 
they  are  ferved  up  in  deferts,  or  made  into  tarts.  The 
Laplanders  bruife  and  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  their 
Rein-deer  m. 

32.  Root  creeping,  fibrous.  Runners  proftrate, 
herbaceous.  Leaves  alternate,  eredt,  obtufe,  unequally 
crenate,  veined,  having  a  few  fcattered  hairs  above, 
but  naked  beneath,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Violet  but 
firmer,  fometimes  red.  Petioles  hairy,  longer  than 
the  leaves.  Peduncles  folitary,  leafiefs  filiform  hairy 
one- flowered,  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite,  white,  fmall.  Calyx  five-parted,  the 
fegments  lanceolate  acute  pubefcent.  Petals  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx.  Filaments  the 
length  of  the  petals.  Berry  juicelefs.  Seeds  five  ovate 
fharpiffi,  in  the  dried  plant  with  a  corrugated  furface  n. 

Linneus  makes  a  quere  whether  the  flowers  are  not 
male  and  female  on  the  fame  plant :  and  Miller  afferts 
it  to  be  fo.  Linneus  remarks  that  the  habit  of  this 
Ipecies  unites  it  with  Rubus ,  efpecially  with  R.  Cha- 
mamorus ;  or  elfe  that  both  fhould  be  feparated  from 
this  genus. 

Kalm  firfl  brought  it  from  Canada.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  in  the  royal  botanic  garden  at  Kew,  but  pe- 
rifhed,  and  was  again  introduced  in  1788  from  North 
America0.  But  Mr.  Miller  had  cultivated  it  before, 
in  1768 ,,  i 

Hill,  in  the  1 6th  volume  of  his  Vegetable  Syftem, 
t.  11.  has  given  a  figure  of  R.  Chamamorus ,  from 

Smith.  .  k  idem>  1  j^em.  m  Withering. 

"  Smith.  0  Idem.  p  Hort.  kew. 
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Gerarde,  for  this  fpecies,  and  hence  has  affirmed  that  A 
very  rare  plant  of  Canada,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
northern  mountains  of  England q.] 

\ . ' 

PROPAGATION'  AND  CULTURE. 

4.  TheRafpberry  is  generally  propagated  by  fuckers, 
though  I  fhould  prefer  fuch  plants  as  are  railed  by 
layers,  becaufe  they  will  be  better  rooted*  and  not  fo 
liable  to  fend  out  fuckers  as  the  other,  which  generally 
produce  fuch  quantities  of  fuckers  from  their  roots,  as 
to  fill  the  ground  in  a  year  or  two  ;  and  where-  they  are 
not  carefully  taken  off  or  thinned,  will  caufe  the  fruit 
to  be  fmall,  and  in  lefs  quantities ;  efpecially  when  the 
plants  are  placed  near  each  other,  which  is  too  often 
the  cafe,  for  there  are  few  perfons  who  allow  thefe 
plants  fufficient  room.  '  c:  - 

In  preparing  thefe  plants,  their  fibres  fhould  be  ffiort- 
ened ;  but  the  buds  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tance  from  the  flem  of  the  plant,  muff -not  be  cut  off, 
becaufe  thofe  produce  the  new  fhoots '•  -the  following 
fummer.  Thefe  plants  fhould  be  planted -about  two 
feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  and  four  or  five  feet  diflance 
row  from  row ;  for  if  they  are  planted  too  doff,  their 
fruit  is  never  fo  fair,  nor  will  ripen  lo  kindly,  as  when 
they  have  room  for  the  air  to  pals:  between  the  rows. 

The  foil  in  which  they  thrive  beft,  is  a  frefii  ftrong 
loam,  for  in  warm  light  ground  they  do  not  produce 
fo  great  plenty  of  fruit,  for  they  naturally  grow  in 
cold  land  and  in  fhade therefore  when  they  are 
planted  in  a  warm  fituation  and  a  light  foil,  they  do 
not  fucceea.  ;  . 

The  ffafon  for  dreffing  them  is  in  odlober,  at  which 
time  all  the  old  wood  that  produced  fruit  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer,  fhould  be  cut  down  below  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  and  the  young- fhoots  of  the  Tame  year 
mult  be  fhortened  to  about  two  feet  in  length;  then 
the  Ipaces  between  the  rows  fhould  be  well  dug,  to 
encourage  their  roots ;  if  you  bury  a  very  little  rottea 
dung  therein,  it  will  make  them  ffioot  vigordufly  the 
fummer  following,  and  their  fruit  will  be  much  fairer. 
During  the  fummer  ffafon  they  fhould  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  which,  with  the  before-mentioned  culture, 
is  all  the  management  they  will  require  ;  but  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  make  new  plantations  once  in  three  or  four  years, 
becaufe  when  the  plants  are  fuffered  to  remain  long, 
they  will  produce  few  and  fmall  fruit. 

14.  The  Brambles  are  eafily  increaffd  by  laying 
down  their  branches,  which  will  put  out  roots -at  every 
joint  very  freely.  They  may  be  tranfplanted  any  time 
from  ffptember  to  march,  and  will  grow  in  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation.  [Thus  the  common  Bramble 
may  affifl  in  making  or  {Lengthening  a  fence  ;  and  the 
varieties  with  double  flowers  and  variegated  leaves  in 
ornamenting  a  plantation. 

17.  The  Virginian  Flowering  Rafpberry  is  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  and  eafily  propagated  by  fuckers  :  the 
only  care  which  it  requires,  is  to  keep  it  within  proper 
bounds.  Young  plants  produce  the  largeft  and  fined 
flowers;  on  account  of  which,  and  the  largenefs  and 
elegant  form  of  its  leaves,  it  has  long  had  a  place  in 
our  ornamental  plantations. 

27.  The  dwarf  crimfon  or  arftic  Bramble  grows 
readily  and  increafes  rapidly  in  bog-earth,  on  a  north, 
border;  but  rarely  ripens  its  fruit  in  gardens1.] 
RUDBECKIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  from  Ofaus 
Rudbeck ,  father  and  Jon ,  profejfors  of  botany  at  Upfal ; 
the  former  died  in  1702,  the  latter  in  1740.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  9S0.  Reich,  n.  1061.  Schreb.  n.  1324. 
Gartn.t.  172.  Jujf.  189.  Obelifcotheca.  Vaill. 
adl.  gall.  1720./.  44.  Bill.  elth.  218. 

Claff.  19.3.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Fruftranea. 

Nat.  order  of  Comp  oft  a  Oppofitifolia.  Cory  mb  f era,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  with  a  double  row  of  feales :  Jeales  flat, 
widiffi,  curtailed,  fix  in  each  row. 

Cor.  Compound  radiate  :  Corollets  hermaphrodite,  nume¬ 
rous,  in  a  conical  dilk ;  Females  about  twelve,  very 
long,  in  the  ray. 

Proper  of  the  Hermaphrodite  tubular- funnel- form, 
with  a  five-toothed  border.  Female  ligulate,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  with  two  or  three  teeth,  flat,  pendulous. 

r  Curds, 
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Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites  :  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort.  Anther  cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Germ  four-cornered.  Style 
filiform,  the  length  of  the  corollet.  Stigma  two-parted, 
revolute.  In  the  Females :  Germ  very  fmall.  Style 
none.  Stigma  none. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  oblong ;  crowned 
with  a  membranaceous  four-toothed  rim  :  in  the  Females 
none. 

Rec.  chaffy,  conical,  longer  than  the  common  calyx : 
chaffs  the  length  of  the  feeds,  eredt,  channelled-con- 
cave,  deciduous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  with  a  double  row  of  fcales.  Crown  of  the  feed  a 
four-toothed  rim.  Recept.  chaffy,  conical. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Rudbeckia  laciniata.  Broad  jagged-leaved  Rudbeckia. 

Lin.Jpec.  1279.  Reich.  3.  887.  vir.  cliff.  88.  hort. 
cliff.  430.  hort.  upf.  269.  Gacrtn.  firucl.  2.  435. 
Retest,  obf.  2.  26.  n.  92.  Gron.virg.  129.  Kniph. 
cent.  4.  n.  69.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  22./.  6.  t.  6.f.  53. 
54.  (Chryfanthemum.) 

Doronicum  americanum.  Park,  theat.  322.  f.  10. — 
laciniato  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  516. 

Aconitum  helianthemum  canadenfe.  Corn,  canad.  178. 
*•  179-  . 

Leaves  compound  laciniate. 

2.  Rudbeckia  digitata.  Narrow  jagged-leaved  Rudbeckia. 

Mill.  dibl.  n.  6.  Ait.  kew.  3.  251. 

Lower  leaves  compound ,  Jlem-leaves  quin  ate  and  ternate, 
upper  ones  Jimple. 

3.  Rudbeckia  triloba.  Three-lobed  Rudbeckia. 

Lin.  /pec.  1280.  Reich.  3.  887.  hort.  up/.  269. 
Gron.  virg .  130.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  22.  /.  2.  Mor. 
hifi.  3.  19.  n.  37.  (Chryfanthemum.) 

Leaves /patulate  the  lower  three-lobed3  the  upper  undi¬ 
vided. 

4.  Rudbeckia  hirta.  Hairy  Rudbeckia. 

Lin.  /pec.  1280.  fiyfi.  782.  Reich.  3.  887.  Buttn. 
cunon.  227.  Gron.  virg.  1.  18 1.  2.  13 1.  Mill, 
fig.  t.  224./.  1.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  77.  Knorr. 
del.  1.  t.  F.  1.  Dill.  elth.  295.  t.  218.  /.  285. 
(Obelifcotheca.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  242. /.  2.  Mor. 
hifi.  3.  23.  Raii fiuppl.  210.  (Chryfanthemum.) 
Leaves  undivided  /patulate-ovate  triple-nerved  fierrate 
rough-haired ,  receptacle  conical,  chaffs  lanceolate. 

[5.  Rudbeckia  fulgida.  Bright  Rudbeckia. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  251. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  toothletted  hi/pid  narrowed  and 
fiubcordate  at  the  ba/e ,  receptacle  hemi/pherical ,  chaffs 
lanceolate .] 

6.  Rudbeckia  purpurea.  Purple  Rudbeckia. 

Lin. /pec.  1280.  fiyfi.  782.  Reich.  3.  888.  Gron. 
virg.  130.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  2.  Jungh.  ic.  1. 
f.  12.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  11.  /.  1.  Cate/b.  car.  2. 
t.  59.  (Chryfanthemum.)  Mor.  hifi.  3.  42./.  6. 
t.  g.fi  1.  ord.  3.  Raii/uppl.  218.  (Dracunculus.) 
Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  alternate  undivided ,  petals  0/  the 
ray  bifid. 

7.  Rudbeckia  anguftifolia:  Narrow  Jimple -leaved  Rud¬ 

beckia. 

Lin.  fipec.  1281.  Reich.  3.  888.  Gron.  virg.  181. 
Mill.  fig.  150.  t.  224./.  2.  (Coreopfis.) 

Leaves  oppofite  linear  quite  entire. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  [Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  this :  laciniata , 
n.  4.  and  quinata ,  n.  5.  which  he  thus  defcribes.] 
The  root  of  the  former  is  perennial,  but  the  ftalk  is 
annual.  The  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  broad 
lobes,  deeply  cut  into  acute  points,  and  fome  of  them 
jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib  the  outer  lobe  is  fre¬ 
quently  cut  into  three  deep  fegments.  The  {talks  rife 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  and  divide  at  top  into  feveral 
branches  they  are  fmooth,  green,  and  have  fingle, 
oval  heart-fhaped  leaves,  fome  indented  on  their  edges, 
others  entire.  Peduncles  naked,  terminated  by  a  lingle 
flower  with  yellow  rays,  like  the  Sun-flower,  but 
fmaller. — 'pie  latter  is  alfo  perennial,  and  has  fmooth 
green  {talks ;  but  they  rife  higher.  The  leaves  have 
all  five  lobes,  which  are  much  narrower,  end  with 
Vol.  II. 
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fliaiper  points,  and  are  very  acutely  indented  on  their 
fides.  The  flowers  are  fmaller  and  the  petals  nar¬ 
rower.'  They  are  both  natives  of  North  America; 
[particularly  Virginia  and  Canada.  They  flower  here 
in  ju!y.  Vefpaflan  Robin  (fays  Parkinfon)  the  French 
King’s  herbanft  at  Pans,  had  this  plant  from  Canada, 
gave  Mr.  Tradefcant  fome  roots,  and  he  imparted 
thereof  to  me  alfo.  Parkinfon  therefore  cultivated  it 
before  1640  s. 

Retzius  fuppofes  the  laciniata ,  quinata  and  digitata 
of  Miller  to  be  mere  varieties.  He  defcribes  two,  un¬ 
der  the  names  of  digitata  and  quinata.  The  firft  has 
the  ftem  obloletely  tubercled  and  angular,  with  ruft- 
coloured  {pots  at  the  infertions  of  the  lower  leaves. 
Leaves  wider,  ferrate  j  the  lower  quinate,  the  upper 
ternate,  with  the  lateral  lobes  bifid,  and  the  end-one 
three-parted ;  the  uppermofl:  leaves  are  ovate,  entire 
or  flightiy  trifid.  Ray  two  inches  wide,  twelve -leaved. 
Peduncles  even,  grooved. — The  fecond  (quinata)  has 
the  ftem  round  at  the  bale,  angular  at  top,  not  {pot¬ 
ted-  .  Lower  leaves  quinate  or  ternate,  with  the  lobes 
laciniate,  narrow,  toothed  :  the  upper  ternate,  fimilar : 
the.  uppermofl:  three-lobed  or  entire,  lanceolate.  Ray 
an  inch  and  half  wide,  for  the  moft  part  ten-leaved. 
Peduncles  fubvillofe,  grooved. 

According  to  Gasrtner,  the  feeds  of  the  laciniata  are 
columnar  or  inverfely  pyramidal,  four-cornered,  very 
finely  ftreaked,  of  a  yellow  bay  colour,  crowned  with 
a  fhort  rim,  quite  entire,  crenulate  :  the  chaffs  on  the 
.receptacle  fometimes  coloured.  In  fome  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies,  as  R.  hirta ,  he  remarks,  that  the  rim  on  the  feed 
almoft  vanifties,  or  is  even  quite  wanting.] 

2.  This  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  former.  The 
leaves  at  bottom  are  compofed  of  feven  or  nine  lobes, 
fome  entire,  others  jagged  to  the  midrib ;  they  are  of 
a  dark  green  and  fmooth.  The  ftalks  rife  fix  feet 
high,  and  divide  into  many  branches ;  they  are  of  a 
purple  or  iron  colour,  and  are  very  fmooth.  The 
ftem -leaves,  towards  the  bottom,  are  hand-lhaped, 
and  compofed  of  five  lobes ;  higher  up  they  have  but 
three  lobes,  and  at  top  the  leaves  are  fingle.  The 
flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  but  of 
the  fame  fhape  and  colour. 

[Natfve  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  auguft  and  feptember*.] 
Mr.  Miller  fays  that  he  had  the  feeds  from  Siberia,  as 
well  as  North  America. 

3.  This  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves  are 
divided  into  three  lobes,  but  thofe  upon  the  ftalks 
are  undivided  ;  they  are  hairy,  and  Ihaped  like  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort.  The  ftalks  branch  out  on  their  fides,  and 
are  better  furnifhed  with  leaves  than  the  others.  The 
flowers  are  very  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but 
fmaller.  It  grows  naturally  in  feveral  parts  of  North 
America. 

[According  to  Linneus,  the  ftem  is  panicled  and 
many-flowered. — The  feed  was  fent  by  Banifter  from 
Virginia,  and  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Oxford ",] 

4.  The  root  of  this  will  continue  four  or  five  years. 
The  leaves  are  oblong*  ovate  and  hairy.  The  ftalks 
rife  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  have  one  or  two  leaves 
near  the  bottom.  The  peduncle  is  naked  near  a  foot 
in  length,  and  is  terminated  by  one  pretty  large  yel¬ 
low  flower,  Ihaped  like  the  Sun-flower.  The  florets 
of  the  ray  are  very  ftifF,  and  flightiy  indented  at  their 
points :  the  difk  is  very  prominent,  and  of  a  dark  pur¬ 
ple  colour.  The  flowers  will  continue  fix  weeks,  and 
there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them  from  the  middle  of  july, 
till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them, — Native  of  Virginia 
and  feveral  other  parts  of  North  America. 

[Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  in  his 
garden  at  Eltham  in  Kent. 

5.  Native  of  North  America,  Introduced  in 
1760,  by  Meflrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in 
july  and  auguft  x.] 

6.  This  is  a  perennial  plant  like  the  fourth.  The 
leaves  are  longer  and  broader,  are  fmooth,  and  have 
three  veins.  The  peduncles  are  taller,  and  have  two 

5  Hort.  kew.  *  Idem,  “  Bobart  in  hill,  oxon. 
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or  three  narrow  leaves  on  each,  placed  alternately. 
On  the  top  is  one  flower,  with  long  narrow,  reflexec, 
peach-coloured  florets  in  the  ray:  the  difk  is  veiy 
prominent,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.  It  flowers 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  fourth,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  of  fo  long  duration. 

[It  is  eafily  didinguilhed  from  the  other  fpecies,  by 
the  long  narrow  purple  pendulous  florets  of  the  ray.. 

It  is  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Tv  irginia  5  and  was  in 
troduced  before  1699,  by  the  Rev.  John  BanilcerV  [ 

7.  Root  perennial.  Stalks  four  or  five  feet  hign. 
Leaves  narrow,  fmOoth,  oppofite.  Fiorets  in  the  1  ay 
of  the  flower  yellow,  long,  twelve  in  number:  dilk. 
dark  red.  Scales  of  the  calyx  fpreading  and  almolt 

awl-fhaped.  .  ,  .  n  ,  A/r 

Native  of  Virginia.  [Cultivated  in  1758,  by  Mr. 

Miller.  It  flowers  in  auguft  and  feptember  .] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 


i.  2.  Thefe  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  but  are 
eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots.  It  is  hard\ , 

and  loves  a  moift  foil.  _  .  .  „ 

a.  In  warm  dimmers  this  perfedts  its  feeds  in  lung- 
land.  The  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  in  mild  feafons,.  and  may  be  meueafed  by 
flips  or  heads ;  but  the  bed  way  is  to  raife  the  plants 
from  feeds :  the  fecond  year  the  feedling  plants  will 

flower,  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

4.  The  root  of  this  will  continue  four  or  five  years, 
but  unlefs  care  be  taken  to  Ihelter  it  in  winter,  it  is 
fo  me  times  dedroyed  by  cold  and  too  much  wet.  It 
fometimes  produces  good  feeds  in  England,  in  a  fa¬ 
vourable  feafon  ;  but  it  is  generally  propagated  here 
by  offsets  or  flips,  unlefs  feeds  can  be  procured  from 

America.  .  . 

The  bed  time  to  fep'arate  the  offsets  is  in  the  ipring. 

The  plants  will  live  abroad  in  the  open  air  through  the 
winter,  in  a  dry  foil  and  warm  fltuation ;  but  it  will 
always  be  prudent  to  Ihelter  two  or  three  plants  under 
a  common  hot-bed  frame  to  preferve  the  ipecies,  for 
in  fevere  winters  they  are  often  killed. 

The  fame  directions  may  ferve  for  the  fifth  and 
fixth  forts,  but  they  rarely  produce  feeds  in  England  ; 
nor  do  the  plants  put  out  heads,  whereby  they  may  be 
increafed  that  way. 

7.  This,  together  with  the  fil'd  and  fecond  forts, 

‘  may  be  propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  the  roots  in 
oftober,  when  the  ffalks  begin  to  decay.  They  love 
a  moid  foil,  and  fhould  be  allowed  room,  for  if  they 
are  too  near  other  plants,  they  rob  them  of  their 
nourifliment.  They  are  proper  furniture  for  large 
gardens  or  plantations. 

[RudbeckiA.  See  Coreopfis  and  Zinnia. 

1 _ _ _ ,  Houft.  See  Conosarpus. 

_ _ _ _  oppofitifolia.  See  Bupbthalmum  bdianthoides. 

Rue,  See  Ruta. 

. - Goat’s.  See  Galega. 

„ _ Meadow.  See  Thaliclnm. 

Wall.  See  Afplenium] 

RUELLIA.  {So  named  by  Plunder,  in  memory  of  Joannes 
Ruellius,  phyfifiian  at  Paris  ;  author  of  a  treatife  De 
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t?er  Capfule  round,  acuminate  botn  ways,  two- ceiled, 
two-valved,  opening  elaftically  by  the  claws  :  partition 
contrary. 

Seeds  a  few,  roundifh,  compre  fifed. 

Ous.  In  fome fpecies  there  is  the  rudiment  oj  a  fifth 

Jlamen. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  fubcampanulate.  Siam,  ap¬ 
proximating  by  pairs.  Capf.  opening  by  Gallic 
teeth. 

SfECIES. 

[1.  Ruellia  -Blechum.  Hairy-leaved  thick  f piked  Ruellia. 
Swartz,  obf.  243. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate-toothed  fomewhat  hirfute,  fpikes 
ovate,  inner  brakes  in  pairs ,  flowers  three  together 
Jefjtle , 

2.  Ruellia  Blechioides.  Smooth  thick-fpiked  Ruellia. 
Swartz,  prodr.  93. 

R.  Blechium.  Lin.fpec.  884.  Reich.  3.  189.  amoert, 
acad.  5.  400.  Brown.  Jam  1.261.  (Blechum.)  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  173.  t.  109.  f.  1.  (Biunella.) 


r. 


Natura  Stirpium,  Par.  1536*  f°b  He  died  in  1 537- ) 
Lin.  zen.  n.  784,  Reich,  n.  847.  Schreb.  n.  1050 
G-crtn.  t.  54,  Plum.  2.  Dill.  elth.  248,  249. 
Juff.  103. 

Claffi  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiolpermia. 

Nat,  order  of  Perfonata .  Acanthi,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent :  feg- 
ments  linear,  acute,  draight,  permanent. 

Cor.  cne-pe tailed,  irregular,  with  a  patulous  inclined 
neck  :  border  five-cleft,  fpreading,  blunt ;  with  the  two 
upper  lcgments  more  reflexed. 

St  am.  filaments  four,  placed  where  the  tube  widens,  ap¬ 
proximating  by  pairs.  Anthers  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  tube. 

Pist,  Germ  roundifh.  Style  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
fiampns.  Stigma  bifid,  acute ;  the  lower  fegments 
rolled  in. 


B  aider  ia  pyramidata.  More  caeruleo.  Plum.  gen. 
ic.  42./.  3. 

Leaves  oblorr  fomewhat  toothed  fmooth,  fpikes  ovate , 
flowers  longer  than  the.brattes. 

3.  Ruellia  angudifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Ruellia. 

Swartz,  pro  dr.  93.. 

Leaves  linear -lanceolate,  fpikes  oblong,  hr  aides  ovate 
hirfute .] 

4.  Ruellia  drepens.  Whorl flowered  Ruellia. 

Lin. fy ft.  575.  Reich.  3.  190.  mant.  412.  hort.upfl 
178.  cliff.  218.  Gron.virg.  73.  Dill.  elth.  330. 
t.  249.  f.  321.  -  Sabb.  hort.  2.  t.  92.  Gartn. 
fruit.  1.  254. 

Leaves  petioled,  peduncles. . three- flowered  Jhprt . 

[5.  Ruellia  macrophylla.  Long-leaved  Ruellia. 

Vahljymb.  2.  72.  /.  39. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate  quite  entire ,  peduncles 
axillary  elongated  two -flowered. 

6.  Ruellia  patula.-  Spreading  Ruellia. 

Lin.  Jy ft-  SIS-  JacH-  npA-  2-  358-  icon.  rar *  L  4T- 
Shrubby  villofle,  vifeid ,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire ,  flowers 

axillary  aggregate.  ■  ■ 

7.  Ruellia  pallida.  Pale-leaved  Ruellia. 

Vahljymb.  2.  72.  r  „ 

R.  drepens,  dore  magno  violaceo,  folus  obtuus.  torjK. 

defer.  1 14.  ,  , 

Leaves  petioled  ovate  wave-crenate  rugged  at  the  edge , 

flowers  axillary  folitqry  Jejflile.  ] 

8.  Ruellia  clandedina.  Three-flowered  Ruellia., 

Lin.fpec.  88  5.  Reich.  3.  190.  hort.  upf.  179.  cliff. 
308.  Gouan  illuftr.  29-  Dill.  elth.  328.  t.  248.. 
f  320. 

Leaves  petioled,  peduncles  long  fub divided  naked. 

9.  Ruellia  paniculata.  Panicled  Ruellia. 

Lin.fpec.  885.  Reich.  3.  190.  hort.  cliff.  313. 
Swartz,  obf.  244.  Brown,  jam.  267.1.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  158.  t.  100.  /.  2.  Raii  Juppl.  389. 
(Speculum  Veneris.) 

Leaves  almoft  entire ,  peduncles  dichotomous  divaricate 
panicled. 

[10.  Ruellia  intrufa. 

Vahljymb.  1.  45-  Forfli-  defcr‘  \l3-  „ 

Leaves  petioled  ovate  hairy,  flowers  in  fpikes  dire  fed  ail 

one  way.] 

11.  Ruellia  tuberofa.  Tuberous-rooted  Ruellia. 

Lin.  [pec.  885.  Reich.  3.  191/  Swartz,  obf.  245. 
Brown,  jam.  268.  2.  Dill.  elth.  3^8,  Plum. , 

gen.  12.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  149-  t.  <)S-f-  I*  Fati 
Juppl.  370.  (Gentianella.) 

Leaves  ovate  crenate,  peduncles  one-flowered. 

[12.  Ruellia  tentaculata. 

Lin.  fpec.  886.  fyjl.  575*  Reich.  3.  191.  amen, 
acad.  4.  320. 

Euphrafia  acinos.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  279.  /.  7. 

Leaves  obovate,  whorls furrounded  with  unearned  two- 

forked fpines. 

13.  Ruellia  ciliaris.  Ciliate-leaved  Ruellia. 

Lin.  fyjl.  575.  Reich.  3.  191.  mant.  89.  Lour. 

cochinch.  381.  ed.  Wild.  462. 

R.  perfica.  Burm.  ind.  135.  t.  42 .f.  1: 

Leaves  toothed  ciliate ,  flowers  'ppoflte. 

1  a.  Ruellia 
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14.  Ruellia  biflora.  Two-flowered  Ruellia.  , 

Lin.  /pec.  886.  Reich.  3.  191.  Rid.  elth.  33 T- , 
Flowers  twin  JubJeflile .] 

1  r.  Ruellia  crifpa.  Curled-leaved  Ruellia. 

Lin.Jpec.  886.  JyJi.  57  J.  Reich.  3.  192.  Ofb.  it. 
240.  ed.  angl.  1.390.  Pet.  gaZ.  t.  J3-I-  °  • 

Leaves  fubcrenate  lanceolate -ovate ,  heads  ovate  leafy  nj- 
pid ,  creeping.  -  .  , 

[16.  R  ucliia  Vafciculata.  Aggregate  flowered  Ruellia. 
Vahlyfymb.  3.  82.  itoz.  obf.  4.  28.  ».  90. 

petioled  oblong  toothed ,  petioles  winged ,  flowers 
aggregate  terminating  and  lateral. 

17.  Ruellia  mollifTirr.a.  Soft  Ruellia. 

Vahl,  fy  mb.  3.  82. 

Leaves  petioled  broad-lanceolate  quite  entire  very  Joft , 
flowers  in  bundles. 

18.  Ruellia  undulata.  V/aved-leaved  Ruellia. 

Vahlyfymb.  3.  82. 

Leaves  petioled  oblong  waved ,  heads  axillary  feflile,  ftem 

erect. 

19.  R  uellia  involucrata.  Involucred  Ruellia. 

Vahlyfymb.  3.  83. 

ZAKfer  lanceolate  quite  entire fmoo'th ,  heads  terminating 
involucred  hairy. 

20.  Ruellia  repanda.  -  Repand-leaved  Ruellia. 

Lin.fpec.2S5.  fyft.  575.  Reich.  .3.  192.  Burm. 
ind.  t.  40./.  2. 

Prunella  molucca.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  30.  t.  13./.  B. 
Leaves  lanceolate  bluntly  toothed  petioled,  ftem  creeping. 

21.  Ruellia  ringeris.  Ringent  flowered  Ruellia. 

Lin  f pec.  886’  fyfl,  575.  Reich.  3,  192.  ft.  \zeyl. 
n.  234.  Ofb.  it.  229.  ed.  angl.  1.370, 

Upudali.  Rheed.  mol.  10.  125.  /.  64. 

Leaves  oblong  quite  entire ,  flowers  Jolitary  feflile,  ftem 
procumbent. 

22.  Ruellia  antipoda. 

Lin.Jpec.  88 6.fyft.  575.  Reich. 3.  192.' mdntf\22. 
ft.  zcyl.  n.  235.  Lour,  cochinch.  380.  eL  Wflld. 
462.  Pluk.  mant.  t.  186./I  2.  (Gentianella.) 
Crunk  oils.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  460.  /.  17 o. /.  2. 
Pedtianga-pulpani.  Rheed.  mol.  9.  115.  t.  39. 

Leaves  .mucronate -ferrate,  ftem  creeping,  flowers  fub- 
fpiked  terminating  in  fives  or  threes. 

23.  Ruellia  repens.  Creeping  Ruellia. 

Lin.  fyfl.  576.  Reich.  3.  193.  mant.  89.  Burm. 
ind.  135.  t.  41.  f.  1.  _  ,  .  '  ; 

Leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  quite  entire,  flowers  fefftle, 
br aides  petioled.  longer  than  the  calyx,  ftem  creeping. 

24.  Ruellia  littoralis.  Maritime  Ruellia. 

Lin.  fyft.  576.  fuppl.  289. 

Shrubby,  hoary,  leaves  wedge-form  ferrate  retufe  fmooth, 
flowers  axillary  Jolitary  JubJeflile. 

25.  Ruellia  longifiora.  Long-flowered  Ruellia. 

Vahlyfymb.  1.  45.  t.  15. 

Camellia  longifiora.  Forfk.  defer.  126.  n.  99. 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire,  flowers  axillary  Jolitary  very 
long,  ftem  fhrubby. 

26.  Ruellia  difformis. 

Lin.  fyfl.  57 6.  fuppl.  289.  '  1 

Dijfufed,  hirfute,  leaves  linear  tooth-flnuate  entire,  flowers 
in  whorls  axillary. 

27.  Ruellia  barbata.  . 

Vahl,fymb.  3.  83. 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire,  flowers  in  whorls ,  calyxes 
acute,  br aides  oblong,  ftem  upright. 

28.  Ruellia  falicifolia. 

Vahl,fymb.  3.  84. 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire,  flowers  in  whorls ,  calyxes 
awned,  brafdes  lanceolate,  ftem  upright. 

29.  Ruellia  balfamica. 

Lin. fyft.  576.  fuppl.  289. 

FreCt,  fmooth,  leaves  petioled  lanceplate  ferrate,  whorls 
fefftle. 

30.  Ruellia  uliginofa. 

Lin.  fyft.  576.  fuppl.  290. 

Dijfufed,  hirfute,  leaves  fefftle  oblong  entire,  f pikes  termi¬ 
nating  four-cornered. 

31.  Ruellia  hirta. 

Vahl,fymb.  3.  84.  t.  67. 

Rough-haired,  leaves  oblong  petioled ferrate ,  fpib.es  ter¬ 
minating  imbricate ,  ftem  creeping. 

1 


32.  Ruellia  pilofa. 

Lin.  fyft.  57 6.  fuppl.  290. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  entire  ciliate,  flowers  terminating 
Jolitary. 

33.  Ruellia  deprefia. 

Lin. fyft.  576.  fuppl.  290. 

Leaves  oppofite  petioled  obovate  entire ,  ftem  clofely  de- 
preffed. 

34.  Ruellia  cordi folia. 

Vahl,fymb.  3.  84. 

Leaves  cor  date -ovate  fefftle  lomentofe -hoary  beneath,  flow¬ 
ers  fubjpiked. 

3  3.  Ruellia  feCunda. 

Vahlffymb.  3.  84. 

Leaves  fubcor  date-ovate  quite  entire  villofe,  racemes  axil¬ 
lary  directed  one  way. 

36.  Ruellia  japonica. 

Lin.  fyft.  576.  Thunb.  jap.  254. 

Leavtes  elliptic,  flowers  in  fpikes,  br  aides  oblong  blunt. 

37.  Ruellia  guttata. 

Vahl,fymb.  2.  72.  Forfk.  defer.  114. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  rugged  at  the  edge  and  waved , 
fpikes  terminating  imbricate. 

38.  Ruellia  imbricata. 

Vahl,fymb.  2.  73.  Forfk.. defer.  113. 

R.  doffiflora-.  •  Retz.  obf.  6.731.  n.  55. 

Leaves  petioled  ovate,  wave-crenate  the  eppoftte  one  lefs3 
fpikes  imbricate  directed  one  way. 

39.  Ruellia  ariftata. 

VahL  fyfnb .  2.  73. 

Leaves  ovate  hoary  beneath,  head  terminating,  calyxes 
and  br  aides  nerved  awned,  ftem  fhrubby. 

40.  Ruellia  alopecuroidea. 

Vahl,  eel.  2.  4 9. 

Leaves  ovate  fmooth  cbfcurely  repand,  fpikes  terminating 
hairy,  ftem  creeping. 

41.  Ruellia  reptans. 

‘ Fbrft.  prodr.  n.  242. 

Leaves  petioled  ovate  blunt,  bluntly  ferrate ,  peduncles 
terminating  fubf piked. 

42.  Ruellia  fragrans. 

For  ft .  prodr .  n.  24  3. 

Leaves  Jeflile  oblong  bluntly  ferrate,  flowers  axillary  foil- 
tary  fefftle. 

43.  Ruellia  rupeftris. 

Swartz,  prodr.  93. 

Stemlefs ,  leaves  petioled  oblong  crenate-waved,f capes  ere  Cl 
many  flowered. 

descriptions,  &c. 

The  Ruellia  are  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Jufticia , 
in  their  natural  order,  flowers,  fruit  and  habit a.  The 
cafe  is  the  fame  in  feveral  other  genera  of  the  clafs 
Diandria  :  and  in  Verbena  fome  fpecies  belong  to  this, 
and  others  to  that  clafs. 

1.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  upright,  branched, 
four-cornered,  ftriated,  even.  Branches  fpreading, 
oppofite,  axillary.  Leaves  petioled,  oppofite>_  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  nerved.  Spikes  terminating, 
four-Cdrnered,  conical,  an  inch  long.  Bradtes  imbri¬ 
cate,  or  floral  leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  nerved,  hir¬ 
fute  ;  at  the  bafe  of  which  are  two  little  lanceolate 
bradles,  and  within  them  three  fubfeffile  flowers, 
fmaller,  whitifh-blue.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  leaflets  awl- 
lhaped,  eredt.  Corolla  funnel-form  ;  tube  narrower  at 
the  bafe,  fomewhat  bell-lhaped  above  the  middle,  gib¬ 
bous  behind ;  border  three-cleft,  fegments  equal,  ob¬ 
long,  the  two  hinder  ones  more  upright.  Two  of  the 
filaments  the  length  of  the  tube.  Anthers  awbfhaped, 
upright.  Germ  oblong,  acuminate.  Style  the  length 
of  the  tube.  Capfule  fubpedicelled,  furrounded  by  the 
calyx  at  the  bafe,  ovate.  Seeds  black.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  common  in  paftures  and  bufliy  places  in 
Jamaica. 

The  defeription  of  R.  Blechum  in  Amoen.  acad. 
feems  rather  to  belong  to  the  next  fpecies,  which  Lin- 
neus  has  probably  confounded  with  this  \ 

2.  Stems  proftrate,  dichotomous,  even,  flightly  four- 
cornered.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  fcarcely  pubefeent, 
quite  entire,  toothlets  obfolete.  Petioles  ciliate.  Spikes 

*  Ssvartz,  obf.  246.  b  Idem,  ib. 

ioofe. 
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idcfej  fouf-corneredj  made  up  of  cordate  floral  leaves, 
With  two  (hort  lanceolate  bradtes  within  each,  and 
Within  thefe  two  feflile  flowers,  one  without  the 
Other 

Browne  fays,  that  this  plant  is  pretty  frequent  in 
fnoft  dry  and  ihady  places,  among  the  lower  hills  in 
Jamaica  ;  that  it  thrives  belt  in  a  gravelly  foil,  but  fel- 
dom  rifes  above  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height. — Intro¬ 
duced  in  1780,  by  Monf.  Thouinh 

3.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies'.] 

4.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Sterhs  about  a  foot 
high,  four-cornered  with  two  longitudinal  furrows,  one 
on  each  fide  ;  the  joints  are  three  or  four  inches  aiun- 
der,  and  at  each  two  oval  leaves  upon  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  from  the  fame 
point,  fitting  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk,  fmall,  of  a  pale 
purple  colour,  and  very  fugacious  ;  opening  early,  and 
gone  by  ten  or  eleven  in  the  forenoon.  Capfules 
ihort,  taper,  furrounded  by  the  hairy  fegments  of  the 
calyx. 

[Angles  of  the  ftem  green.  Leaves  lanceolate- 
ovate,  very  bluntly  ferrate,  much  veined,  remote  at 
the  bafe,  and  very  (lightly  ciliate,  Peduncles  oppo- 
fite,  lateral.  Brades  two,  oppofite,  and  two  alfo  un¬ 
der  each  lateral  flower.  Calyx  five-parted,  lanceolate. 
Corolla  pale  with  a  blueifh  palate.  Filaments,  of  each 
fide,  connefted  at  the  bafe,  by  the  mediation  of  a 
membrane f. 

It  has  the  epithet  ftrepens  from  the  cradling  found 
which  the  leaves  make,  when  handled,  on  account  of 
their  very  dry  nature  g. 

Capfule  oblong,  acuminate  at  top,  ventricofe  in  the 
middle,  rounded-four-cornered,  lengthened  out  at  the 
bafe  into  a  comprefied  elaftic  claw,  two-celled,  two- 
valved :  partition  bifid,  contrary,  accompanied  by  the 
hooked,  channelled,  alternating  retinacula  of  the  feeds ; 
which  in  each  cell  are  three  to  five,  rounded-cordate, 
rugged  with  very  minute  bridles  preffed  clofe  to  them, 
(lightly  convex  on  one  fide,  flattifh  on  the  other, 
brown-afh-colour,  feflile  in  the  axils  of  the  retinacula h. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Cultivated  in 
1726,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  at  Eltham.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft l. 

5.  Stem  four-cornered,  pubefeent,  feemingly  her¬ 
baceous.  Leaves  about  a  lpan  in  length,  running  down 
a  little  along  the  petiole,  having  a  few  fmall  hairs  (bat¬ 
tered  over  them  on  each  fide,  paler  beneath.  Pe¬ 
tioles  pubefeent,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Peduncles 
oppofite,  the  length  of  die  leaves,  round,  pubefeent, 
bifid.  Pedicels  in  pairs,  half  an  inch  long,  one-flow¬ 
ered,  having  a  lanceolate  ciliate  bradte  at  the  bafe  on 
each  fide  longer  than  the  pedicels,  and  two  others  at 
the  bafe  of  each  calyx,  and  of  the  fame  length  with 
it.  Calyx  fmooth,  with  the  five  fegments  lanceolate 
and  nearly  equal.  Corolla  fmooth,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  widening  gradually  upwards  :  fegments  quite  en¬ 
tire,  the  two  upper  ones  rounded,  the  three  lower  a 
little  (liorter  and  ovate.  Filaments  the  fame  length 
with  the  corolla ;  and  the  ftyle  longer, — Native  of  the 
bland  of  Santa  Marta  \ 

6.  Shrubby,  the  whole  plant  very  fetid,  infipid,  and 
fomewhat  villofe,  as  is  alfo  the  calyx.  Stem  a  foot 
high  and  more,  round,  viieid,  upright,  with  decufiated 
branches  (preading  at  an  acute  angle,  from  the  very 
bottom.  Leaves  rounded-ovate,  blunt,  oppofite,  pe- 
tioled,  thickilh.  Floral-leaves  lanceolate  and  (harpilh. 
Flowers  fubfeflile,  in  threes  or  fives.  Leaflets  of  the 
calyx  awl-flhaped  and  fhort.  Corolla  dirty  flelh-co- 
lour ;  tube  cylindrical,  throat  bell-(haped,  border 
fpreading  very  much,  with  roundiih  fegments,  the 
two  upper  ones  a  little  lefs  than  the  other  three.  The 
corolla  emerges  from  the  calyx  in  the  evening,  is  fully 
expanded  next  morning,  and  falls  before  night.  An¬ 
thers  upright,-  acute  and  white.  Style  hairy.  Stigma 
bifid,  with  the  upper  fegment  obfolete,  but  the  lower 
protrabled  into  a  lip,  and  appearing  with  a  magnifier 
to  be  rough-haired.  Capfule  wedge-fhaped,  acute, 
fmooth,  brown,  comprefied,  thrice  as  long  as  the  per¬ 
manent  calyx,  two-celled,  two-valved,  with  elaftic 

£  .  d  Hort’ kew-  c  Swartz.  r  Linn.  mant. 

*  Diuemus,  h  Gsrtner.  *  Hort.  kew.  k  Vahl. , 
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claws.  Seeds  in  each  cell  commonly  fix,  orbicular, 
convex  a  little  on  one  fide,  flatted  on  the  other,  (hining. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies1. 

7.  Stem  oblcurely  four-cornered,  with  a  groove  in 
each  fide.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  ovate-oblong,  bluntifh, 
pale  green,  fmooth.  Peduncles  very  fhort,  oppofite, 
one-flowered ;  having  a  lanceolate  ciliate  leaf,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  on  each  fide  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
widening  upwards.  Flowers  large,  violet-colouredm.] 

8.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  flefhy  fibres. 
The  leaves  and  (talks  lie  clofe  to  the  ground ;  the 
(talks  are  five  or  fix  inches  in  length  ,•  the  leaves, 
placed  by  pairs  at  each  joint,  are  two  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  quarter  broad,  on  foot-ftalks  half  an  inch 
in  length.  Peduncles  naked,  dividing  into  two  fmaller 
ones,  each  fuftaining  one  fmall  purple  fugacious  flower; 
calyx  cut  into  very  narrow  fegments  to  the  bottom. 
Capfule  taper,  about  an  inch  long. 

[Native  of  Barbadoes,  where  they  call  it  Snap¬ 
dragon,  from  the  burfting  of  the  (eed-veflels.  It 
flowered  firft  in  the  month  of  auguft  1728,  in  She- 
rard’s  garden  at  Eltham ;  the  following  year  in  june 
and  july".] 

9.  Root  perennial.  Stems  four  or  five  feet  high, 
much  diffufed.  Leaves  oblong,  oval,  entire,  oppofite, 
on  (hort  hairy  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  at  the  divifions  of 
the  ftem,  fmall,  purple,  of  fhort  duration. 

{[Stem  fuffrutefeent,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
branched,  often  proftrate,  four-cornered,  fmooth,  but 
pubefeent  towards  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  (hort 
petioles,  ovate-lanceolate,  fubferrate,  nerved,  fome¬ 
what  hirfute  or  rugged ;  ftem-leaves  larger ;  branch- 
leaves  often  deciduous.  Panicles  formed  of  oppofite 
dichotomous  branches  divaricating  very  much  pe¬ 
dicels  one-flowered  ;  flowers  biggifh,  blue.  Capfule 
acuminate,  furrounded  by  the  calyx,  two-celled,  burft¬ 
ing  by  the  claw.  Seeds  roundifti,  comprefied,  black. 
The  whole  herb  is  fomewhat  clammy  with  glands,  and 
has  an  odour  approaching  to  that  of  Camphor. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  fouthern  parts,  on  dry 
hills  and  in  hedges0.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1768. 

Dr.  Patrick  Browne  fays,  it  is  very  common  about 
Spanifh  Town,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  low 
lands  ;  where  it  generally  blows  in  the  months  of  de- 
cember  and  january ;  making  a  very  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  among  the  bufhes,  in  that  bleak  feafon  of 
the  year.  Hence  they  call  it  Chriftmas  Pride.  Being 
weakly,  it  feldom  rifes  above  a  foot  or  two,  if  alone  ; 
but  when  fupported,  it  runs  frequently  three  or  four 
feet,  and  bears  a  great  number  of  flowers. 

10.  Stem  herbaceous.  Branches  bluntly  four-cor¬ 
nered,,  hairy,  jointed ;  joints  two  inches  long,  thickened 
at  the  bafe.  Leaves  on  (hort  petioles,  quite  entire, 
acute,  an  inch  in  length.  Spike  terminating,  two 
inches  in  length.  Flowers  folitary,  alternate,  or  very 
rarely  oppofite.  Bradtes  two,  briftle-ftiaped,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  flower.  Calycine  fegments  lanceolate-awl- 
fhaped,  hairy.  Corolla  violet-coloured,  pubefeent  on 
the  outfidep.] 

11.  The  roots  are  compofed  of  many  fwelling  flelhy 
tubers,  which  run  deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  like 
thofe  of  the  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis,)  but  fmaller. 
Stem  four  or  five  inches  high,  fending  out  two  or  three 
(hort  fide-branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  fome  fmall  and 
(haped  like  a  fpatula,  others  much  larger ;  they  have 
(hort  foot-ftalks,  and  are  a  little  crenated  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  and  at  the  end  of 
the  ftalk  ;  thofe  on  the  fide  have  two  flowers  upon  each 
peduncle,  which  come  out  oppofite  at  each  joint,  but 
thofe  at  the  top  fuftain  three.  The  flowers  have  nar¬ 
row  tubes  about  an  inch  long,  then  fpread  out  to  a 
fort  of  bell-fhape,  and  at  the  top  are  cut  into  five  large 
blunt  fpreading  fegments ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue,  but 
feldom  laft  in  beauty  through  the  day.  Capfule  an 
inch  and  half  long,  taper. 

[Tubers  of  the  root  oblong  fmooth.  Stem  her¬ 
baceous,  undivided,  upright,  from  fix  inches  to  a  foot 
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in  height,  four-cornered,  fmooth,  but  pubefcent  at 
top.  Leaves  wedge-fhaped  at  the  bale,  ovate,  nerved, 
fmooth.  Peduncles  axillary,  oppofite,  fpreading,  fel- 
dom  fimple,  commonly  three-parted,  the  length  of 
the  leaves,  fometime$  trichotomous.  Flowers  large, 
blue.  Capfule  oblong,  acuminate.  Seeds  roundifh, 
black q. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in  moft  parts  of  Jamaica, 
where  it  is  called  Menow-weed,  Spirit-weed ,  and  Snap- 
Dragon.  It  is  feldom  more  than  twelve  or  lixteen 
inches  high.  The  roots  are  frequently  ufed  in  fevers, 
among  the  negroes  :  when  frelh,  they  have  a  little  pun¬ 
gency,  but  when  dry  they  are  quite  infipid r. 

Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

12.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

13.  Stem  pubefcent.  Leaves  oppofite,  fubfeflile, 
lanceolate,  having  two  or  three  teeth  on  each  fide, 
acuminate,  ciliate.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile.  Calyx 
ciliate  at  the  angles,  with  fhort  teeth  5. 

Stem  herbaceous,  annual,  eight  inches  high,  angu¬ 
lar,  grooved,  branched,  dift'ufed,  creeping.  Leaves 
ovate,  fubpetioled.  Flowers  white-violet,  folitary,  on 
long  peduncles.  Capfule  ovate,  many-feeded.  Bur- 
man’s  figure,  though  quoted  by  Linneus,  by  no  means 
agrees  with  his  defcription,  or  with  the  plant  of  Cochin- 
china  '. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Cochinchina. 

14'.  Leaves  much  fmaller  than  in  the  Jkepens ,  and 
not  fo  hairy.  Flowers  finaller,  and  two  only  from  each  ' 
axil. — Native  of  Carolina”.  Introduced  in  1765,  by 
Mr.  John  Cree*. 

15.  Root  woody,  creeping.  Stems  a  finger’s  length, 
quite  fimple,  jointed,  roundifh.  Leaves  fubpetioled, 
having  hairs  fcattered  over  them,  the  edge  turned  back 
waved  curled  or  crenate.  Heads  of  flowers  at  the 
joints,  lateral,  folitary,  imbricate  with  ovate  acumi¬ 
nate  hairy-rugged  leaves,  within  which  are  the  flowers, 
having  a  five-parted  hirfute  linear  calyx,  and  a  yellow- 
corolla  r. 

This  plaht  is  a  fuffrutex,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
yellow  Cock’s-comb  (Rhinanthus  Crifta  trail! . J  It  is 
rough  and  lies  on  the  ground.  It  grows  on  open  hills 
in  China  ;  and  the  Chinefe  name  is  Patt-fa  z.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  grows  naturally  in  both  In¬ 
dies  ;  and  that  he  received  feeds  of  it  from  Cartha- 
gena  in  New  Spain.  [If  it  be  his  plant,  he  cultivated 
it  in  1759. 

16.  Stems  herbaceous,  filiform,  weak,  decumbent, 
angular  with  decurrent  lines,  alternately  branched, 
jointed ;  the  joints  rough-haired,  jointed.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  remote,  an  inch  long,  one  fmaller  than  the 
other,  hairy  underneath,  nerved,  tender,  remote,  tooth- 
letted,  acute.  Petioles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  winged 
by  the  decurrent  bafe  of  the  leaf,  wider  above.  Flowers 
from  the  upper  axils  and  top  of  the  branchlets,  col¬ 
lected  into  a  fmall  faftigiate  peduncled  headl  Bradtes 
three  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower  ■,  the  outer  membra¬ 
naceous,  three -nerved,  hairy,  oblong,  acute,  three 
times  as  wide  as  the  others  ;  the  fecond  of  the  fame 
length,  coloured,  nerved,  netted,  lanceolate  ;  the  third 
fhorter  and  narrower.  Calyx  hairy  ;  the  fegments  co¬ 
loured,  membranaceous,  netted,  three-nerved,  acute  : 
the  upper  one  linear-lanceolate,  wider  than  the  reft  * 
the  two  lateral  ones  briftle-fhaped,  fhorter ;  the  two 
lower  the  fame  length  with  the  upper  one,  but  a  little 
narrower.  Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  fmooth * 
lower  lip  three-lobed,  with  the  lobes  rounded  \ 

Found  by  Koenig,  in  woody  places,  near  the  hot 
baths  of  Trinquemala,  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon b. 

17.  The  whole  plant  villofe  and  foft.  Branches 
roundifh..  Leaves  oppofite,  remote,  pendulous,  a  hand 
or  more  in  length,  an  inch  in  width,  attenuated  at  the 
top,  alternately  veined,  on  afh-coloured  petioles. 
Flowers  collected  into  a  peduncled  bundle :  peduncles 
oppofite  on  the  uppermoft  axils  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches.  BraCtes  three,  minute,  awd-fhaped,  at 
the  bafe  of  the  calyx  *  which  is  cylindrical  and  hairy  : 
the  five  fegments  are  linear,  acute,  the  two  outer 
larger  than  the  others. — Native  of  Madagafcar.  Tbouin. 
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i &.  Stem  herbaceous,  fmooth,  four-cornered,  with  the 
corners  blunt,  and  a  wide  deep  groove  on  each  fide  ; 
the  joints  thicker  and  hairy-ciliate.  Branches  oppofi  te, 
fhorter  than  the  ftem.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  half  wide,  blunt,  narrowed  at  the  bafe, 
flat,  veined,  fmooth,  paler  underneath.  Petiole  an  inch 
long,  margined  above  by  the  decurrent  leaf,  ciliate  at 
the  bafe;  Flowers  cluftered  in  alternate  heads.  Outer 
braCtes  fix,  ciliate,  ovate-lanceolate,  bluntifh ;  inner 
narrower*  lanceolate.  Calycine  fegments  five,  ciliate, 
awl-fhaped  j  the  two  lower  deeper  and  fhorter.  Co¬ 
rolla  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx  and  fmooth. — Found 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig. 

19.  Stem  upright,  obfeurely  four-cornered  by  four 
decutrcht  finds,  two  of  the  fides  wider  and  fnore  con¬ 
vex  *  with  fhort  branches,  feme  alternate  others  Op¬ 
pofite.  Leaves  fubfeflile,  oppofite,  a  long  fpan  in 
length,  an  inch  in  width,  drawn  to  a  point  at  both 
ends,  bl.unti.fhi  flat,  paler  underneath,  alternately  nerved, 
fmooth  on  both  fides.  Flowers  imbricate,  in  a  fhortly 
peduncled  head,  the  fize  of  a  hazel  nut.  Bradtes  four 
under  each  head,  ovate,  acute,  hairy,  ciliate,  fhorter 
than  the  head  ;  three  at  the  bafe  of  each  flower,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  hairy  ;  two  on  the  fides,  linear- 
lanceolate  *  the  outer  oblong,  three  times  as  wide' as 
the  others;,  Calycine  fegments  five,  unequal,  linear, 
acute; — Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig £. 

20.  Herb  creeping.  Stems  herbaceous,  filiform, 
jointed,  even.  Leaves  oppofite,  blunt,  fmooth  *  fpikes 
axillary,  peduncled ;  flowers  oppofite  :  bradles  linear, 
fhorter:  calyxes  hairy-awned. — Native  of  Javad. 

iu  Procumbent;  Stems  a  fpan  long,  jointed. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  fmooth,  with  the  edge  a 
little  repand,  or  fo  obfeurely  crenate  that  it  feems  to 
be  entire,  petioled.  Bradles  two,  feflile,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  the  leaflets  of  which  end  in  fubvillofe  brif- 
tles e.— •  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Ceylon  and  China. 

22.  This  has  the  appearance  of  Veronica  officinalis, 
but  much  fmaller  *  or  of  Verbena  nodiflora.  Leaves 
oval,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  fharply  and  deeply  ferrate, 
efpecially  towards  the  end.  Panicle  or  fpike  com- 
pofed  of  oppofite  peduncled  flowers,  five  together. 
Caplules  awl-fhaped,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx f. 
Calyx  four-cleft;  Corolla  four-lobed,  unequal.  Seeds 
many,  oblong s. 

Stem  herbaceous,  annual,  five  inches  high,  round, 
creeping,  wirh  diffufed  branches.  Leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  ferrate,  fmooth,  feflile.  Flowers  white-violet, 
on  many-flowered  peduncles.  Calyx  five-cleft,  acute, 
ere  (ft,  permanent.  Corolla  ringent,  five-cleft.  Cap¬ 
fule  awl-fhaped,  long,  round,  many-feeded. 

Rumphius  deferibes  his  Crufia  olla  major  with  many- 
flowered,  fubterminating  peduncles,  like  this ;  but 
figures  it  with  folitary,  axillary  flowers,  more  like'  the 
ciliaris h. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China  and  Cochinchina. 

23.  Stems  a  hand  high,  herbaceous,  creeping.  Flow¬ 
ers  lateral,  folitary.  Bradtes  in  pairs,  elliptic’; — Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

24.  Shrubby,  very  much  branched,  deprefied. 
Branches  four  cornered,  jointed,  whitifh.  Leaves  in 
bundles  on  the  runners,  fmall,  on  fhort  petioles,  rigid, 
remotely  ferrate,  fomewhat  flefhy,  dotted,  fprinkled 
with  a  hoary  meal.  Calyx  five-cornered,  tubular,  five- 
cleft  ;  Tie i  fegments  ftriated,  acute,  hoary*  Corolla 
tubular :  border  bell-fhaped,  angular,  veined,  five- 
cleft  j  the  fegments  unequal.  The  two  large  ftamens 
have  a  toothlet  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  linear-oblong, 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

Found  by  Koenig  near  Sadrqfs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  on 
the  coaft  j  and  very  common  where  the  lands  are  in¬ 
undated  in  the  rainy  feafon\ 

25.  Stem  upright,  fomewhat  rugged,  with  long 
hairs  ftanding  out,  mixed  with  others  that  are  very 
fhort,  and  ftellate;  Leaves  very  blunt,  veinlefs,  co¬ 
vered  on  both  fides  with  ftellate  hairs,  paler  under¬ 
neath,  an  inch  long.  Petioles  fhorter  than  the  leaf, 
hairy.  Flowers  on  a  peduncle  half  an  inch  in  length. 

6  Vahl.  a  Linn.  fpec.  e  Linn.  fvft.  and  zeyl. 
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At  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  are  two  petioled  leaflets,  very 
like  the  ftem-leaves  but  fmaller.  Calyx  bell-fhaped, 
five-cleft :  fegments  ovate,  acute,  within  hoary  and 
very  foft.  Tube  of  the  corolla  four  inches  long,  vil- 
lofe  at  top :  border  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  with  equal, 
rounded  fegments.  Filaments- almoft  equal.  Capfule 
oblong,  fharp  at  both  ends. 

This  is  very  different  from  Barleria  longiflora  of 
Linneus’s  Supplement ?  for  that  has  very  foft  leaves, 
without  deflate  hairs  ?  fmooth,  netted,  feffile,  fcariole 
bradtes 

2 6.  Leaves  lanceolate,  narrow,  entire,  fome  ferrate, 
others  deeply  toothed,  with  fharp  teeth. — Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies m. 

27.  Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  with  the  cor¬ 
ners  blunt,  grooved  on  both  fides,  having  hairs  fcat- 
tered  over  them  fo  fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible ? 
jointed,  the  joints  thicker  at  top.  Branches  few,  fhort, 
alternate,  of  the  fame  ftrudture  with  the  ftem.  Leaves 
feflile,  two  inches  long  or  lefs,  bluntifh,  a  little  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bafe,  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides,  flat, 
fpreading :  the  younger  ones  hairy,  efpecially  at  the 
edge.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  three  on  each  fide. 
Bradtes,  one  at  the  bafe  ;  thofe  of  the  calyx  oblong, 
narrowed  at  the  bafe,  blunt.  Calyx  tubular,  five -cleft, 
on  the  outfide  pubefcent,  afh-coloured :  fegments  li¬ 
near-lanceolate,  acute,  equal.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
undivided,  compreffed,  lanceolate,  blunt:  lower  with 
long  hairs  fcattered  over  the  upper  furface,  trifid  ?  the 
fegments  linear,  blunt.  Anthers  two-awned  at  the  bafe. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

28.  Allied  to  the  preceding?  but  differing  in  having 
the  ftem  almoft  Ample  ;  the  leaves  longer,  more  atte¬ 
nuated  at  both  ends,  and  not  at  the  tip  only,  having 
lines  refembling  hairs  fcattered  over  both  fides,  pale 
green  underneath,  all  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  and 
not  fmaller,  oblong  and  blunt,  on  the  branches. 
Bradtes  not  leafy  blunt,  but  linear-lanceolate  acute,  not 
attenuated  at  the  bafe.  Finally,  the  calyxes  are 
fmaller,  and  end  in  a  briftle,  and  have  fubciliate  hairs 
at  the  edge  only,  not  afl  over,  permanent  even  to  the 
falling  of  the  fruit.— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies". 

29.  Stems  four-cornered,  jointed,  flefhy,  coloured. 
Leaves  fpreading,  lanceolate-oblong,  very  finely  fer¬ 
rate,  fmooth,  glutinous.  Bradtes  quite  entire,  often 
ciliate.  Four  fegments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate ?  the 
fifth  upper  one  wider.  Corolla  ringent,  yellow.  An¬ 
thers  blueifh.  Style  rough-haired.  Very  common 
in  rice  fields  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  efpecially  when  the 
harveft  is  over.  It  has  a  ftrong  fmell  of  turpentine. 

30.  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  flowering  m  January  and 
february.  Very  common  in  Tranquebar,  &c.  in  rice 
fields.  Thefe  two  were  found  by  Koenig9. 

31.  Stem  herbaceous,  rough  with  white  hairs, 
fcarcely  a  fpan  high,  branched,  four-cornered.  Branches 
oppofite,  quite  Ample,  fhorter  than  the  ftem.  Leaves 
quite  entire  towards  the  bafe,  but  outwardly  ferrate, 
blunt.  Spikes  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and 
oppofite  from  the  laft  axils,  imbricate  with  bradtes  and 
flowers,  an  inch  long,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Bradtes 
oblong,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
linear. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies p. 


32.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33-  Native  alfo  of  the  Cape,  where  thefe  two  \ 
ound  by  Thunberg.  This  is  Angular  in  having 
item  pi  died  dole  to  the  ground 

^  Stm  fhrubby.  Branches  jointed?  the  ut 
ones  iubdichotomoufly.  branched,  obfeurely  four-, 
nered.  Leaves  quite  entire,  acute,  greener  ab< 
nerved,  appearing  to  be  marked  with  paler  lines 
'  moling  hans,  when  examined  by  a  magnifier,  itn, 
neath  hoary.  Flowers  .four  or  fix  in  a  fhort  tei 
naming  pike,  oppofite,  diftant,  feldom  in  pairs,  fo 
times  the  oppofite  one  is  wanting.  Bradte  linear, 
length  of  the  calyx.  Tube  of  the  corolla  filife 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

b  ative  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  was  fent 
many  other  rare  plants  by  Roetel. 

35.  Stem,  branches,  leaves  and  petioles  pub efc 
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Leaves  an  inch  long,  blunt ;  the  younger  ones  hoary, 
a  little  acuminate.  Petioles  fpreading  very  much,  a 
little  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Racemes  almoft  a  fpan 
long  :  pedicels  fhort,  remote.  Bradtes  briftle-fhaped, 
fhorter  than  the  pedicel.  Calyxes  rough-haired.  Co¬ 
rollas  fmooth,  yellow.  Germ  villofe,  hoary.  It  differs 
from  the  intrufa  in  having  the  corollas  larger,  in  ra¬ 
cemes,  yellow,  and  the  fegments  of  the  border  roundifh. 
Found  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by  Koenig r. 

36,  Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  brown,  up¬ 
right.  Leaves  fubpetioled,  bluntilh,  quite  entire, 
veined,  fmooth,  fpreading,  fmall,  the  upper  ones  gra¬ 
dually  lefs.  Spikes  feveral,  terminating,  alternate, 
fmooth,  a  finger's  length.  Bradtes  entire,  imbricate- 
fpreading,  the  fame  length  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Corolla  bell-fhaped,  yellow?  the  border  equal. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Japan s. 

37*  Stem  fuffruticofe,  Branches  four-cornered, 
hairy,  efpecially  under  the  joints.  Leaves  an  inch  long 
or  more,  bluntifh,  fharp  at  the  bafe,  veinlefs,  having 
fewer  hairs  above.  Petiole  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long, 
rough-haired.  Spike  peduncled,  upright,  an  inch  and 
half  in  length.  Flowers  alternate.-  Bradtes  three  at 
the  bafe  of  each  flower,  lanceolate,  attenuated,  fome- 
what  rough-haired,  ciliate,  longer  than  the  calyx,  un¬ 
equal  ?  the  outer  a  little  wider  and  longer  than  the  two 
others.  Calycine  fegments  awl-fhaped,  fmoothifh. 
Corolla  fmooth. — In  Forfkahl’s  herbary  there  is  an¬ 
other  plant,  which  is  fmooth  all  over,  with  the  petioles 
a  little  longer,  and  the  leaves  wider,  in  afl  other  refpedts 
refembling  this. 

38.  Stem  fuffruticofe.  Branches  weak,  brachiate, 
four-cornered ;  corners  fharp  reverfe-haired.  Leaves 
an  inch  long,  one  half  the  fize  of  its  oppofite,  acu¬ 
minate,  veined,  fomewhat  hairy.  Petiole  half  an  inch 
long,  loofe,  pubefcent.  Spikes  from  the.  end  of  the 
branches  and  branchlets,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
hairy.  Floral  leaves  at  the  back  of  the  fpike,  ob¬ 
long*  fharpifh,  fhorter  at  the  bafe  on  one  fide,  of  the 
fame  confidence  with  the  leaves  on  the  ftem.  Ante¬ 
rior  bradte  cordate,  membranaceous,  very  hairy,  net- 
ted-veined.  Flowers  three  or  four  under  each  bradte. 
At  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  a  fmaller  bradte,  which  is 
ovate,  and  of  the  fame  ftrudture  with  the  outer  one. 
Calycine  fegments  hairy,  unequal :  the  upper  one  ovate, 
membranaceous,  netted,  longer  than  the  reft,  and  five 
times  as  wide  ?  the  two  lateral  ones  briftle-fhaped ; 
the  two  lower  ones  a  little  wider  and  longer  than 
the  lateral  ones.  Corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  outer 
bradte  *. 

According  to  Retzius,  the  flowers  are  white  and 
nodlurnal. 

Native  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  the  Iflc 
of  Bourbon u.  Koenig  fent  it  from  Bengal x. 

39.  This  is  a‘ little  fhrub,  with  the  branches  round 
at  bottom,  fmooth,  covered  with  an  afh-coloured 
fmooth  bark,  villofe  at  the'  ehd.  Leaves  petioled, 
half  an  inch  long,  blunt,  quite  entire,  thickifh,  vein- 
lefs,  marked  with  lines  above,  having  fmall  hairs  prefled 
to  the  lurface  fcattered  thinly  over  them,  underneath 
more  hairy,  canefcent.  Head  of  flowers  hemifpheri- 
cal,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a  few  oblong  leaflets. 
B-adtes  three,  lanceolate,  membranaceous  nerved,  end¬ 
ing  in  an  awn,  hairy -ciliate.  Calycine  fegments  mem¬ 
branaceous,  terminated  by  an  awn  two  lines  long, 
nerved,  hairy,  ciliate,  unequal :  the  upper  one  oblong, 
four  times  as  wide  as  the  others,  netted  ?  the  two 
lateral  ones  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  by  half  ?  the  two  lower 
ones  of  the  fame  length  with  the  upper,  linear-fubu- 
late.  Corolla  hairy  on  the  outfide.  Capfule  fmooth, 
oblong,  acute,  fliorter  than  the  calyx.  Found  in  Arabia. 
Felix  by  Forfkahl. 

40.  9»tem  herbaceous,  fiightly  four-cornered, 
fmoothifh,  branched.  Leaves  petioled,  an  inch  or  a 
little  more  in  length,  rather  attenuated  at  the  bafe, 
fharpifn,  nerved,  almoft  veinlefs.  Spikes  from  the 
end  of  the  branches,  peduncled,  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
oblong,  imbricate,  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill. 
Bradtes  two  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  awl-fhaped. 

r  Vahl.  s  Thunberg.  *  Vahl.  »  Idem. 

*  Retz. 


Calyx 
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Calyx  five-leaved  :  four  of  the  leaflets  awl-fhaped  ; 
the  fifth  &  little  longer,  linear-lanceolate  awned,  fome- 
what  veined ;  all  membranaceous,  *  pale,  with  three 
deeper-coloured  lines,  and  ciliate.  Found  in  Mont- 
ferrat  by  Ryan  r. 

41.  Native  of  the  ifland  ofTanna. 

42.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Otaherte  z. 

43.  Native  of  Hifpaniolah  By  the  note  of  inter¬ 
rogation,  I  fuppofe  that  Swartz  doubts  whether  this  be 
a  Ruellia.] 


R  U  M- 


PROPAGATtON  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  Which  muft 
be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  in  pots  filled  with  light 
rich  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  tranlplanted 
each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  they 
mufir  be  fhaded  fi  om  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
new  root;  after  which  time  they  muft  have  free  air 
admitted  to  them  every  day  in  warm  weather,  and  be 
conftantly  watered  three  or  four  times  a  week  duriho' 
the  fummer  feafon.  If  the  plants  thrive  well,  thofe  of 
the  8th  and  nth  forts  will  produce  flowers  the  july  fol¬ 
lowing,,  and  will  perfed  their  feeds  in  auguft  5  but  the 
roots  will  continue,  provided  they  are  plunged  into  the 

bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature  of  heat. 

The  4th  fort  is  not  a  plant  of  long  continuance, 
leldom  abiding  longer  than  two  years  ;  but  if  it  is 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  other,  it  will 

eafily  ^  i'econd  Year>  lo  ms-y  be  propagated 

,  /5th  fort  does  not  fo  conftantly  produce  feeds 
as  the  three  others,  and  therefore  is  not  fo  common  in 

England  at  prefent.  This  requires  the  fame  treatment 
as  the  other  forts. 

.  tf  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fc after,  as  their  pods 
diicharge  them  with  a  violent  fpring  into  the  neio-h 
bourmg  pots,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care 
and  may  be  tranlplanted  into  pots  filled  with  frefh 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed. 

[Ruellia.  See  Lindernia. 

T?  r t iv t  Cl°ccinea.  See  Barleria  coc tinea. 

KUIZIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Don  Hipolito  Ruiz, 
author '  of  Quinologia,  Madr.  1792.  qu.  and  Florte 
Pemvian^  &  Ohilenfis  Prodromus.  Madr.  i794  fo? 
&  Romas,  1797.  qu.)  ‘ 

Lin:  Schreb-  *•  1135-  Cavan,  diff.  2.  n7. 

ClafT  "t6  Koenigia.  Commerf. 

Clair.  16.  6.  Monadelphia  Polyandria.  J 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifer<e.  Malvaceae,  JulT. 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  double  :  outer  three-leaved  ;  leaflets  ovate 
concave,  acute,  deciduous;  inner  one-leafed,  five- 
parted,  permanent,  fegments  lanceolate. 

ed  Plhl  5”’  towards  the  right,  round- 

^herthoV&f„s.rei  flat>  fpre3din&  “  “> 

ST"f,'  CUamentsmmy,  (30— 4o)  /hotter  than  the  co- 

’  "S  be  ln“.  a  Pl£cher  Surrounding  the 
&erni.  Anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 

I^fim8pkbUlar’  ten-Sroo«d-  ten,  ihort. 

C,flud r£en'  .“mpreffed,  membranaceous,  woody 
on  the  back,  gtbbous,  one-celled,  united  into  a  »1 J 
bular,  umbilicate  whorl.  8 

Seeds  two,  roundi/h-three-fided,  acuminate. 

Ubs.  it  is  allied  to  Aflonia. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Calyx  double  :  the  exterior  three-leaved :  Styles  ten  ■ 
Catjules  ten,  one-celled,  two-feeded,  clofcly  cohering 

SPECIES. 

1 ’  cor(lata.  Heart-leaved  Ruizia. 

V?1!15  oWongo-acuminatis,  finuato-crenatis  incanis 
fubtus  fannaceis.  Cavan,  dilf.  3.  *  II7  t  ,6 1 „ ' 
With  cordate-lanceolate fpreading  leaves.  7‘  ‘  ^ ' 


y  Vahl. 


Forfter. 


a  Swartz. 


2.  Ruizia  lobata.  Lob  at  ed  Ruizia. 

R.  foliis  cordatis  crenatis  3 — 5—  lobatis  oblongis,  lobd 

medio  producliore  acuminato.  Cavan,  diff.  3.  p.  1 1  g4 
t.  30./.  i.  M  0  r 

With  h  e  art -jh  aped  five -lobe  d  crenated  leaves 

3.  Ruizia  variabihs.  Variable  Ruizia 
Ri  foliis  ramorum  florentium  palmatis,  fterilium  dim- 

tatts.  IVdldsn.Jp.  pi  1  (jo .  Jacqu.  hart.  Schonhr.  a. 
P‘  24.  t.  295.  ° 

R.  pal.mata.  Cavan,  diff.  3.  p.  119.  /.  37./;  u 
R.  laciniata,  Cavan,  diff.  3.  p.  119.  t.  37.  fi  2. 

IVith  palmate  and  digitate  leaves. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1 .  This  is  a  branching  Ihrub,  growing  in  the  Ifie 

of  Bourbon,  where  it  flowers  in  the  month  of  march 
and  april :  the  flowers  are  fulphur-coloured  and  mow 
in  umbel-like  corymbs.  ° 

2.  Native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon,  flowering  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  february  and  march  :  it  is  a  handfome  Ihrub, 
five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  a  grey  bark,  fpreading,  and 
ragile  boughs,  which  when  grown  very  old  aimoft 
equal  the  thicknefs  or  a  man’s  thigh  :  the  leaves  mow 
chiefly  on  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  are 
imooih  above,  but  whitilh  and  meally  beneath :  the 
flov/ers  like  thole  of  the  former  Ipecies. 

3.  This  alio  is  a  native  of  Bourbon,  and  is  a  low 

fpreading  tree :  the  leaves  are  hoary  on  both  fides ; 
the  flowers  borne  in  umbel-fhaped  corymbs  with  long 
foot-ftalks :  in  other  refpedts  refembling  the  former 
Ipecies.]  a 

RUMEX  (of  Pliny ,  Lie.  (AkttxSov.  Gr.)  a  rumpo  aut. 
rupo  ;  or  rather  from  runio,fugo.  Vofiius.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  451.  Reich,  n.  485.  Schreb.  n.  613. 
Gartn.  /.  1 19.  Jujjf.  82.  Lapathum  &  Acetofa. 
lournef.  287. 

CbiT.  6.  3.  Hexandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Hcloracej?.  Polygonea,  Juft. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved  ;  leaflets  obtufe,  reflex,  per¬ 
manent.  r 

Cor.  Petals  three,  ovate,  bigger  than  the  calyx  and  like 
it,  converging,  permanent. 

St  am-.  Filaments  fix,  capillary,  very  Ihort.  Anthers 
erect,  twin. 

Pist.  Germ  turbinate-three-fided.  Styles  three,  capil¬ 
lary,  reflexed,  Handing  out  between  the  clefts  of  the 
converging  petals.  Stigmas  large,  laciniate. 

Per.  none.  Corolla  converging,  three-fided,  inclofing 

the  feed.  0 

Seed  Angle,  three-fided. 

Obs.  R.  digynus  excludes  one  third  part  of  the  num¬ 
ber  in  all  parts  of  the  fructification  except  the 
ftamens. 

Phe  Acetofe  have  the  male  a,nd  female  flowers  On 
feparate  plants. 

R.  ipinofus  has  flowers  of  both  flexes  on  the  fame 
plant,  with  the  female  perianths  hooked. 

R.  alpinus  is  polygamous. 

In  fomefpecies  a  callofe  grain  is  faflened  externally 
to  the  valves  of  the  petals. 
essential  character.  '  ' 

Gz/.  three-leaved.  Pet.  three,  converging.  Seed  one, 
three-fided. 

-  '  species. 

Hermaphrodites ,  having,  the  valves  marked  with 
a  grain. 

1.  Rumex  Patientia.  Patiente  Dock  or  Rhubarb. 

Lin.fpec.  476.  fyft.  346.  Reich.  2.  114.  Willct. 

1,  249.  Hoffm.  germ.  128.  Roth.  germ.  1.  160. 

2.  420.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2029.  Blackw.  t.  489. 

Plenck,  ic.  282.  Gartn.  fruti.  2.  178.  ** 

Lapathum  hortenfe  folio  oblongo.  Bauh.pin.  114 
L.  fativum.  Rod.  pempt.  6 48.— f.  Patientia.’  Park 
thbat.  154.  1.  /.  155./.  r. 

Hippolapathum  fativum.  Ger.  313.  /.  emac,  -g 
f.  3.  Ran  hifl.  17 1.  J  y 

Flowers,  hermaphrodite ;  valves  quite  entire,  one  of  them 
graniferous,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate. 

2.  Rumex  fanguineus.  Bloody-veined  Dock.  Bloodwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  476.  fyft.  346.  Reich.  2.  115.  JVilld. 

2.  250.  hort.  cliff.  138.  upf.  89.  mat.  med.  q8. 
Hudf.  angl.  153.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  353. 
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hr  it.  790.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  353.  Hoffm.germ.  iiS. 
7^.  g^m.  1.  160.  2.  421.  Leers ,  herborn. 

n.  274.  Garin,  fruit.  2.  179-  Frock,  fllej.n.  564. 
Blackw.  t.  492.  Plenck ,  283.  ,  . 

Lapathum  folio  acuto  rubente.  IX5- 

Laz7  hifl.  174.  Jyn.  142.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  2./.  .5. 

Mor.hift.  i.f.  5.  t.iq.f.6. 

L.  rubens.  Dod.  p  erupt.  650.  2.  Camer.  epit.119. 

L.  fanguineum.  Munt.  brit.  t.  113.  Bauh.  hijt.  2. 

988.  Park,  tbeat.  1226.10.  • 

L.  fativum  fanguineum.  Ger.  emac.  390. 

(3.  Rumex  viridis.  Green-veined  Dock. 

Sibth.  oxon.  n.  353.  ff  Smith ,  £n7.  390.  1.  (3. 

R.  acutus.  C^r/.  land.  3-  21.  defer.  Wither*  arr. 

ed.  3.  354.  Dubl.  103.  HudJ.  1 55.(3. 

L.  viride.  Dill,  in  Rail  Jyn.  141. 

Bloodlefs  Dock.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  i.f.  6. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  quite  entire  oblong ,  one 
chiefly  graniferous ,  leaves  cordate-lanceolate. 

{*3.  Rumex  fpathulatus.  Spatula-leaved  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  250.  Thunb. prodr.  67. 

Leaves  obovate  obtufe ,  valves  graniferous . 

4.  Rumex  verticillatus  Whorl -flowered  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec.  476.  Reich.  1.  1 1 5.  Willd.  1.130. 
Lapathum  aquaticum,  &c.  Gron.  virg.  39. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  quite  entire ,  ah  gi  ani- 
ferous ;  Latw  lanceolate ,  Jheaths  cylindrical, 
c.  Rumex  Britannica.  Virginian  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec .476.  ifoVL  2.  115.  '  #?//</.  2.  250. 

Cold,  noveb.  83.  Gron.  virg.  39.  (Lapathum.) 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  >  valves  quite  entire ,  all  grani— 
ferous ;  leaves  lanceolate,  Jheaths  obJolete.~\ 

6.  Rumex  crifpus.  Curled  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec.  476.  fyfl.  346.  Reich.  1.  115. 

2.  25 L  hort.  cliff.  138.  7?.  lapp.  n.  129.  /aer. 
314.  HudJ.  angl.  153.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 

353.  <SW/£,  £ri/.  391.  Light f. Jcot.  188.  Czzr/ . 

2./.  20.  Relh.  cant.ji.  281.  *S7M>.  oxon. 

n.  331.  Abbot ,  bedj.  81.  Ga»«.  worzf  w.  35. 

Hoffm.  germ.  128.  Lc/L  g<?rw.  1.  160.  2.  421. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  336.  Krock.flleJ.  n.  563.  Afoot. 
gallob.  175.  <5Vep.  ran;.  441.  Villars  dauph. 

3.  267.  Gmel.fib.  3.  112.  Lear,  cochinch.  116. 
ed.  Willd.  169. 

Lapathum  fol.  crifpis,  &c.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1589. 

L.  folio  acuto  crifpo.  Bauh.pin.  115.  Rail  hifl.  173. 
141.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  i.f.  1. 

L.  longifolium  crifpum.  Munt.  brit.  t.  104.  p/eyr . 

/.  190. 

L.  acutum  crifpum.  Bauh.  hifl..  1.  988. 

L.  acutum  minus.  Park,  theat.  1116.  n.  1. 

L.  acuti  varietas  folio  crifpo.  Ger.  emac.  387. 
Hydrolapathum  minus.  Ger.  312.  4. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  ovate  entire  all  grani¬ 
ferous  ■,  leaves  lanceolate  waved  acute. 

[7.  Rumex  perficarioides.  Arjm art -leaved  Dock. 
Lin.Jpec.  477.  Reich.  1.  1 16.  Willd .  2.  252. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  ■>  valves  toothed,  awl-Jhaped  at 
the  tip,  all  graniferous  leaves  lanceolate.  ] 

8.  Rumex  aegyptius.  Egyptian  Dock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  477.  Jyft.  346.  Reich.  1.  116.  Willd. 
1.  131.  hort.  upf.  89.  Wach.  ultr.  39 1.  Till, 
fffi  43-  *•  37- /•  x.  (Lapathum.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  trifid  Jet  aceous,  one  gra¬ 
niferous  leaves  oblong. 

[9.  Rumex  dentatus.  Dentated  Dock. 

Lin.  Jyft.  346.  Reich.  1.  116.  Willd.  1.  253. 
226.  Dill.  elth.  191.  /.  158.  /.  191. 
(Lapathum.) 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  valves  toothed,  lanceolate  at  the 
tip,  all  graniferous  ;  leaves  lanceolate .] 

10.  Rumex  acutus.  Sharp-leaved  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec.  478.  Jyft.  346.  Reich.  1.  1 17.  Willd. 
2.253.  hort.  cliff.  138.  fl.  Juec.  n.  316.  mat. 
med.  98.  HudJ.  angl.  155.  Smith ,  brit.  391. 
<?«g/.  hot.  724.  Curt.  lond.  3.  21.  quoad  fig.  Relh. 
cant.  n.  283.  Pollich  pal.  n.  357.  Heck,  gallob. 
175.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1591.  Scop.  cam.  n.  443. 
(Lapathum.)  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  78. 

R.  paludofus.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  354.  Hull.  77, 
Lapathum  folio  acuto.  Bank.  pin.  115.  1.  Blackw. 
t.  491.  Munt.  brit.  t.  189. 
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L.  acutum.  Rail  hifl.  175.  Jyn.  142/  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  i.f.  3. — f.  Oxylapathum.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  98$. 
Lob.  ic.  284. 

Oxylapathum.  FuchJ.  hiff  491 . 

1 3 .  Lapathum  acutum  minimum.  Bauh.  hiff  2.  985. 

,  Dill,  in  Raii Jyn.  141.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  i.f.  4. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  •,  valves  oblong  Jomewh at  toothed, 
all  graniferous  leaves  cor  date -oblong  acuminate ,  ra¬ 
cemes  leafy. 

1.  Rumex  obtufifolius.  Blunt-leaved  Dock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  478.  Reich.  1.  118.  Willd.  1.  254. 
Gartn.frut 1.  1.  179.  HudJ.  angl.  155.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  357.  Smith,  brit.  39 2.  Curt.  lond.  3. 
t.  11.  168.  Lightf. Jcot.  189.  Relh.  cant.  n.  284. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  354.  Abbot,  bedf.  81.  Hoffm. 
germ.  129.  Roth.  germ.  1.  16 1.  2.  423.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  358.  Leers,  herborn.  n.  278.  Krock.flleJ. 
n .  36 7.  Villars  dauph.  3.  268.  Gmel.fib.  3.  115. 
n.  91.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1592.  (Lapathum.)  Plenck, 
ic.  284. 

Lapathum.  Camer.  epit.  228. 

L.  vulgare  folio  obtufo.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  985.  1.  Raii 
hifl.  173.  Jyn.  141.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  i.  f.  9. 

L.  folio  minus  acuto.  Bauh.  pin.  in.  Lob.  ic.  1. 

285.  r.  Ger.  311.  3.  (quoad  fig.)  emac.  388.  3. 

L.  fylveftre  vulgatius.  Park,  theat.  1225.  4. 
Hippolapathum  vulgare  album,  folio  fubrotund®. 

Munt.  brit.  68.  phyt.  187. 

H.  fylveftre.  Tabern.  4 36. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  toothed ,  one  chiefly  gla- 
niferous  root-leaves  cordate  blunt ,  flem  Jomewbat 
rugged. 

12.  Rumex  pulcher.  Fiddle  Dock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  477.  Jyft.  347.  Reich.  1.  118.  Willd. 

1.  254.  HudJ.  angl.  153.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  356. 
Smith ,  brit.  393.  Lightf.  Jcot.  189.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  285.  Abbot,  bedf.  82.  Villars  dauph.  3.  269. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  2034.  Desfont .  atlant.  319. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1593.  (Lapathum.)  Mor.  hifl.  1 - 
380.fi  3.  t.  iq.fi  13.  (Lapathum.) 

Lapathum  arvenfe  fubhirfutum,  folio  retufo,  cnule 
longius  brachiato.  Till.  pij.  93.  t.  37 .  /.  2.  Willicb , 
illuflr.  3.  cbj.  17. 

L.  pulchrum  bononienfe  finuatum.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  988. 
3.  Raii  hifl.  174.  Jyn.  142.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  1. 
f.  I O.  u1 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  valves  toothed,  one  chiefly >  gra¬ 
niferous,  root -leaves  viol-fib  aped,  flem  fimoctb  diver  i- 
cate.--  -  -  . 

13.  Rumex  marltirmls.  Golden  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec.  478.  Jyft.  346.  Reich.  1.  117.  .  Willd. 
1.  133.  fl.  Juec.  n.  313.  HudJ.  angl.  155.  Smith , 
brit.  393.  engl.  bot.  t.qi$.  Hoffm.  germ.  129. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  160.-  2.  423.  Kniph.  cent.  7, 
n.  78. 

R.  aureus.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  356.-  Abbot,  bedf.  81. 
Hull.  78. 

Lapathum  folio  acuto,  flore  aureo.  Bauh.  pin.  115.  4. 

Raii  hifl.  174.  Jyn.  142.  Petiv.  brit.  t. Jl.fi  8. 

L.  anthoxanthum.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  987. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  deltoid  Jet  aceous -toothed 
graniferous  leaves  linear ,  whorls  cluflered. 

14.  Rumex  paluftris.  Fellow  Marfh  Dock. 

Smith,  brit.  394. 

R.  maritimus  (3.  HudJ.  angl.  155. 

R.  maritimus.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  356.  Curt.  lond.  3. . 
-V  t.  23, 163.  _  .. 

Lapathum  aureum.  Dill,  in  Raii  Jyn.  142.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  i.f.  7. 

L.  aquaticum  luteolte  folio.  Bocc.  miff  t.  104. 
Hydrolapathum  minus.  Lob.  ic.  1.  ,  286.  1.  Park. 

theat.  1225.  8.  Ger.  emac.  389.  1. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  valves  lanceolate  graniferous 
toothed  at  the  baffe leaves  linear -lanceolate  ■,  whorls 
diftant. 

**  Hermaphrodites :  having  the  valves  deflit ute  of  a 
grain,  or- naked. 

1 5.  Rumex  aquaticus.  Water  Dock. 

Lin.Jpec.  479.  Reich.  2.  119.  Willd.  1.  133. 
fi.Juee.  n.  313.  mat.  med.  98.  Smith,  brit.  394. 
Lightf.  Jcot.  190.  Hcffm.  germ.  129.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  161.  2*  425.  Pollich  pal.  n.  359.  Krock. 
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file/,  n.  5 68.  Villars  dauph.  3.  2.69.  Ilall.  helv, 
n.  1588.  (Lapathum.)  Blackw.  t.  490.  Plenck , 
ic.  289, 

R.  Hydrolapathum.  HudJ.  angl.  154.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  355.  Relh.  cant.  n.  28 6,  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  3 5 5. 
Abbot,  bedf.  82.  Woodv.  med.  bet.  486.  /.  178. 

R.  Britannica.  Htidf.  angl.  ed,  1.  135* 

Lapathum  maxiAum  aquaticum,  f.  Hydrolapathum. 
Bauh.  hift.  2.  986.  Raii.  hift.  17 1.  140. 

Petiv.brit.  t.  1.  ft.  1. 

L.  aquaticum  folio  cubitali.  Bauh.  pin.  116. 
Hydrolapathum  magnum.  Lob.  zV.  1.  285.  Ger. 
emac.  389. 

Hippolapathum.  Camer.  epit.  232.  Dalech.  h'ft.  604. 
Britannica  antiquorum  vera.  Munt.  brit.  t.  1.  phyt. 
202. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite valves  ovate  entire  naked  Jb- 
Joletely  graniferous.  Smith;)  leaves  cordate-lanceolate, 
acute. 

16.  Rumex  bucephalophorus.  Bafil-leaved  Dock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  479.  Reich.  2.  119.  Willd.  2.  255. 

hort.  upf.  90.  hort.  cliff.  139.  Gairtn.  frubl.  2. 
180.  Desfont.  atlant.  319.  Cavan,  ic.  31.  /j.41. 

/•  1  • 

Acetofa,  ocymi  folio,  neapolitana.  Bauh.  pin.  114. 

Mor.  hift.J.  5.  t.  28./  14. 

A.  ocymi  folio  bucephalophorus.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  15 1. 
/.  1 50. 

A.  annua  italica.  Munt.  brit.  189.  phyt.  t.  76. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  ;  valves  toothed  naked-,  pedicels 
flat  reflexed  incraffated. 

17.  Rumex  Lunaria.  Tree  Sorrel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  479.  Jyft.  347.  Reich.  2.  119.  Willd. 
2.  2 56.  vir.  cliff.  32.  hort.  cliff.  139.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  252./.  3. 

A.  Lunaria.  Mill.  diet.  n.  6. 

Lunaria  magorum  arabum.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  994  ? 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  valves  even  -,  leaves  Jubcordate  -, 
ftem  arboreous. 

18.  Rumex  veficarius.  Bladder  Dock  or  Sorrel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  479.  Reich.  2.  120.  Willd.  2.  2 56. 
hort.  cliff.  130.  upj.  90. 

Acetofa  americana,  foliis  longiffimis  pediculis  donatis. 
Bauh.  pin.  114.  prodr.  54.  Mor.  hift.  2.  583./.  5. 
t.  28./.  7. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  geminate  -,  all  the  valves  very  large 
membranaceous  reflexed ;  leaves  undivided. 

1 9.  Rumex  rofeus.  Roje  Dock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  480.  Reich.  2.  120.  Willd.  2.  256. 

Desfont.  atlant.  320. 

Acetofa  rofea.  Mill.  diet.  n.  7. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  diftinbt ;  the  wing  of  one  of  the 
valves  very  large  membranaceous  netted,  leaves  gnawn. 
[20.  Rumex  tingitanus.  Tangier  Dock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  479.  Reich.  2.  120.  Willd.  2.  257. 

Desfont.  atlant.  320. 

Acetofa  dentata  perennis.  Zanon.  hift.  14. 

A.  veficaria  perennis  repens  frutefeens  folio  deltoide 
finuato.  Mor.  hift.  2.  583.  n.  8 .  J.  5.  t.  2 8./.  8. 
Raii  hift.  179.  9. 

A.  vef.  ting.  per.  rep.  foliis  longis  finuatis.  Zan.  hift.  9. 
t .  6 . 

A.  aegyptia,  rofeo  feminis  involucro,  folio  lacero.  Shaw, 
afr.  5.  t.  5. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  dftindt ,  valves  cordate  blunt  quite 
entire ,  leaves  haftate-ovate.] 

-21.  Rumex  feutatus.  French  Sorrel.  ' 

Lin.  Jpec.  480.  Reich.  2.  120.  Willd.  2.  257. 
vir.  cliff.  32.  hort .  cliff.  138.  upf.  89.  mat.  med. 
99.  Hoffm.  germ.  129.  Roth.  germ.  1.  161.  2. 
426.  Pollich  pal.  n.  360.  Krock.  filej,  n.  569. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  270.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2036. 
Desfont.  atlant.  321.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  79. 
Plenck,  ic.  285.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1594.  (Lapathum.) 
Acetofa  feutata.  Mill.  di£l\  n.  3. 

A.  romana.  Blackw.  t.  306. — rotundifolia.  Munt. 
phyt.  t.  74.  brit.  200. 

A.  hortenfls.  Pauli  dan.  t.  154. — rotundifolia  hort. 
Bauh.  pin.  114.  Mor.  hift.  2.  583.  J.  5.  t.  28. 
/.  9.  Raii  hift.  180.  Tournef.  inft.  503. 

Oxalis  rotundifolia.  Dod.  pempt.  649. 

O.  rotunda.  Tabern.  ic.  439.  Dalech.  hift.  605. 
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O.  fativa  franca  rotundifolia  repens*  Lob.  ic.  dgv. 

O.  fat.  franca  f.  romana  rotundif.  Park,  theat.  742. 
2./.  743./.  2. 

O.  franca  f.  romana.  Ger.  320.  4.  emac.  397.  4* 

O.  folio  rotundiore  repens.  ~  Bauh.  hift.  2.  991. 

(3.  Acetofa  feutata  repens.  Bauh.  pin.  1 14.  prodr. 
y.  Rumex  glaucus*  Jacqu.  collect .  1.  64.  ic.rar.  i* 
t.  67. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite ;  leaves  cordate-haftate  j  /?<??» 
round. 

[22.  Rumex  nervofus.  Nerve-leaved  Dock. 

Vahlfymb.  1.  27.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  257. 

R.  perficarioides.  Forfk.  defer.  7 6.  ;z.  4J. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  -,  valves  quite  entire  naked  leaves 
oblong  three-nerved.  ] 

23.  Rumex  digynus.  Mountain  Dock  or  Sorrel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  480.  Jyft.  347.  Reich.  2.  121.  Willd . 

2.  258.  hort.  cliff.  138.  ft.  lapp.  n.  132.  Juec. 
n,  317.  HudJ.  angl.  156.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
357.  Smith,  brit.  395.  Lightf.  Jcot.  190.  FI. 
dan.  t.  14.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  36.  Krock.  filej. 
n.  570.  Villars  dauph.  3.  271.  Allion .  pedem. 
n.  2037.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  111.  n.  89.  Jacqu.  collect. 
2.  30.  Gcertn.  frudt.  2.  180.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1595. 
(Lapathum.) 

Acetofa  digyna.  '  Mill.  dibt.  n,  4. 

A.  rotundifolia  alpina.  Bauh.  pin ,  55.  prodr.  114. 

Park,  theat.  745.  12.  Raii  hift.  180.  12. 

A.  rotund,  repens  Eboracenfis,  folio  in  medio  deli- 
quiurn  patiente.  Mor.  hift.  2.  583.  J.  5.  t.  36. 
f.  penult.  Raii  Jyn.  143.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  3.  ft.  4. 
Pluk.phyt.  t.  252./.  2. 

A.  britannica  rotundifolia,  frudlu  comprelTo.  Blair , 
obf.  67.  t.  67. 

Flowers  hermaphrodite  two-ftyled ;  valves  ovate  entire. 
[24.  Rumex  lanceolatus.  Lance-leaved  Dock. 

Thunb.  prodr.  67.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.258. 

Leaves  lanceolate  reflex  margined,  ftem  angidar.  ] 

***  With  diclinous  or  male  and  female  flowers  Jeparate. 
25.  Rumex  alpinus.  Alpine  Dock,  or  Monk’s  Rhubarb. 
Lin.  Jpec.  480.  Jyft.  347.  Reich.  2.  121.  Willd.  2. 
259.  mat.  med.  99.  Krock.  filej.  n.  571.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  270.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2039.  Pallas 
it.  195.  Monnier  obf.  165.  Sauv.  monfp.  m. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1587-,  Zinn.  gott.  38.  (Lapathum.) 
Blackw.  t.  262.  Plenck,  t.  28 6. 

Lapathum  folio  rotundo  alpinum.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  987. 
Raii  hift.  17 1. 

L.  hortenfe  rotundifolium  five  montanum.  Bauh.  pin. 

1J5- 

L.  rotundifolium.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  69. 

Hippolapathum  rotundif.  Ger.  313.  ft.  6.  emac.  389. 

4. — vulgare.  Park,  theat.  154.  2. 

Flowers  barren  hermaphrodite  and  female ;  valves  quite 
entire  naked ;  leaves  cordate  obtufe  wrinkled. 

[26.  Rumex  fpinofus.  Prickly -Jeeded  Dock . 

Lin.  Jpec.  481.  Jyft.  347.  Reich.  2.  122.  Willd.  2. 
259.  hort.  cliff.  139.  upf.  89.  Willich,  obf.  16. 
Murr.  prodr.  152.  Gxrtn.  ftruEl.  2.  179. 

Beta  cretica  femine  aculeato.  Bauh.  pin.  118.  prodr. 

57. — fem.  fpinofo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  962. 

Flowers  androgynous,  female  calyxes  one-leafed,  cuter 
valves  reflexed  and  hooked. 

27.  Rumex  tuberofus.  Tuberous-rooted  Dock. 

Lin. Jpec.  481  .Jyft.  348.  Reich.  2.  122.  Willd.  2. 
2.59. 

Acetofa  tuberofa  radice.  Bauh.  pin.  114.  Raii  hift. 
178.  4. 

Oxalis  tuberofa.  Dod.  pempt.  649.— tuberofa  radice. 
Park,  theat.  744.  3. 

Flowers  dioecous  leaves  lanceolate  Jagittate,  hooks 
Jpr.eading. 

28.  Rumex  multifidus.  Multifid-leaved  Dock  ox  Sorrel. 
Lin.  Jpec.  482.  Reich.  2.  122.  Willd.  2.  260. 

Acetofa  minor  ei;e£ta  lobis  multifidis.  Bocc.  muf.  2  164 
t.  12B. 

Flowers  dioecous  leaves  haft  ate,  with  the  earlets  palmate. 

29.  Rumex  thyrfoides.  Thyrjc-like  Dock  or  Sorrel.  '*  i 
Desfont.  atlant.  321. 

Flowers  dioecous ;  panicle  contracted  in  manner  of  a 
thyrfe-,  leaves  haft  ate.'] 
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30.  Rumex  Acetofa.  Common  Sorril. 

Lin.  fpec.  481.  Reich.  2.  122.  Willd.  2.  260. 
vir.  cliff.  32,  hort.  cliff.  130.  upf.  89.  fl.fuec. 
11.  318.  lapp.  n.  130.  mat.  med.  99.  Woodv. 
med.  hot.  193.  t.  69.  Hudf  angl.  156.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  357,  Smith ,  A/V.  396.  engl.  hot. 
t.  127.  Lightf.  Jcot.  191.  Relh.  cant.  n.  287. 
Sihth.  oxon.  n.  356.  Abbot,  bedf.  82.  Hoffm. 
germ.  129.  R^th.  germ.  1.  162.  2.  426.  Pollich, 
pal.  n.  361.  Krock.  file/,  n.  572.  Neck,  gallob. 
174.  Villars  dauph:  3 .  271.  Gmel.fib.  3.  in. 
Blackw.  t.  230.  Knorr.del.  2.  /.  A.  13.  Plenck, 
ic.  t.  280. 

Lapathum  Acetofa.  #.  438.  Hall.  helv. 

n.  1597.  —  ace  tofu  ni  vulgare.  Akw  Jyn.  143. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  3./.  1. 

Acetofa  pratenfis.  Batch,  pin.  14.  AD//.  <7/7? .  #.  1. 

ADr.  hift.f.  5.  /.  28./.  1. 

Acetofa.  Brunf.  herb.  2.  68. 

A.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  742.  i?rz/z  hift.  178. 
Oxalis.  Dod.pempt.  648.  4. 

Oxalis  vulgaris  folio  longo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  990.  1. 
O.  f.  Acetofa.  Matth.  447.  (At.  319.  1. 

396.  1. 

/3.  Acetofa  pratenfis  flore  albo.  Tournef.  inft.  502. 
y.  Oxalis  crifpa.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  990.  Tabern.ic.  440. 
(Ar.  320.  /“.  5. 

/.  Acetofa  montana  maxima.  Bauh. pin.  ha..  Scheuch. 
alp.  129.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  990.  7?<z/z  hift.  178. 

D/7/,  in  Raii Jyn.  143. 

Lapathum.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1598. 

Flowers  dioecous,  valves  graniferous,  leaves  oblong  fagit- 
tate. 

31.  Rumex  Acetofella.  Sheep's  Sorrel. 

Lin.  fpec.  48 1 .  Reich.  2.  123.  Willd.  260.  w'r. 
cliff.  32.  A?r/.  cliff.  139.  /.  lapp.  n.  13 1.  fuec. 

n.  319.  Hudf.  angl.  156.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
358.  Smith ,  brit.  396.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  29. 
7A/A  02#/.  #.  288.  Sihth.  oxon.  n.  357.  Abbot, 
bedf.  82.  Hoffm.  germ.  130.  Roth.  germ.  1.  162. 
2.427.  Pollich  pal.  n.  362.  Krock.  file/,  n.  573. 

AAA  gallob.  174.  Villars  dauph.  3.  271.  G#ze/. 

3.  no.  Gro#.  w>g.  153.  Kniph.  cent.  3. 
h.  77.  Knorr.  del.  2.  ?.  A.  14.  Blackw.  t.  307. 
Plenck,  ic:  281. 

A.  Acetofella.  AD7/.  <7//?.  n.  2. 

Lapathum  Acetofella.  earn.  n.  439.  Zfl?//. 

n.  1 596. 

L.  acetofum  repens  lanceolatum.  Raii  fyn.  143., 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  3./.  2,  4. 

A.  fagittata  alpina.  Zanon.  hift.  t.  5. 

A.  arvenfis  lanceolata.  Bauh.  pin.  114.  hift.' 

180.  Mor.  hift.f.  5.  t.  28./.  11,  12. 

A.  minor  lanceolata.  Park,  theat.  745.  13. — &  an- 
guftifolia  elatio.  745.  15.  t.  744./.  15. 

Oxalis  f.  Acetofa  minor.  Matth.  448. 

O.  minor.  Camer.  epit.  231. 

O.  parva  auriculata  repens.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  992. 

O.  ovata.  Tabern.  ic.  440. 

O.  tenuifolia.  Ger.  320.  3.  emac.  397.  3. 

(3.  Acetofa  lanceolata  anguftifolia  repens.  Bauh.  pin. 
14.  pro  dr.  55. 

Oxalis  minima  repens  1.  Tabern.  ic.  441. 
y.  Acetofa  arvenfis  minima  non  lanceolata.  Bauh.  pin. 

1 14. 

Oxalis  minima  repens  2.  Tabern.  ic.  441. 

S.  Acetofa  minor  erefta,  lobis  multifidis.  Bocc.  muf. 
164.  t.  26. 

Flowers  dioecous,  valves  grainlefs,  leaves  lanceclate- 
haftate. 

[32.  Rumex  aculeatus.  Prickly  Dock,  or  Canclia  Sorrel. 
Lin. fpec.  482.  Reich.  2.  124.  Willd.  2.  261. 

A.  cretica,  femine  aculeato.  Bauh. pin.  114.  prodr.  55. 
ic\  Park,  theat.  743.  A  7.  Raii  hift.  181.  15. 
xalis  minor  aculeata  Candire.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  991. 
Flowers  dioecous ;  fruits  reflexed,  valves  ciliate ;  leaves 
lanceolate  petioled. 

33*  Rumex  luxurians.  Luxuriant  Dock,  or  Buckwheat¬ 
leaved  Sorrel. 

Lff  fyft.  348.  Reich.  2.  124.  Willd.  2.  261. 
fuppl.  212.  mant.6 4. 

Acetofa  fagopyri  folio.  Bocc.  muf.  165.  /.  126. 
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Flowers  dioecous  ;  outer  valves  awl-fhaped,  inner  orbicu¬ 
lar  leaves  cor date -haft ate,  ft ems  angular  diffufed. 

>4,  Rumex  arifolius.  Halbert -leaved  Dock, 

Lin.  fyft.  347.  Willd.  2.  262.  fuppl.  212.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  487. 

R.  abyflinicus.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  48.  t.  98. 

Flowers  dioecous  -,  all  the  leaves  petioled  haftate,  With 

fimple  divaricate  earlets,  ftem  upright. 

35.  Rumex  bipinnatus.  Bipinnate-leaved  Dock. 

Lin.  fyft.  348.  Willd.  2.  262.  fuppl.  21  j. 

Flowers  dioecous,  leaves  bipinnate. 

36.  Rumex  hofbilis. 

Lour,  cochinch.  217.  ed.  Willd.  269. 

Flowers  dioecous,  valves  naked,  ftem  prickly .] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  & C. 

1.  Patience  Dock  has  a  large  root,  dividing  into 
many  thick  fibres,  which  rub  downwards ;  the  bark  is 
brown,  but  the  infide  is  yellow,  with  fome  reddifh 
veins.  Leaves  broad,  long,  acute-pointed,  on  petioles 
of  a  reddifh  colour.  Stems  from  four  to  fix  feet 
high,  dividing  towards  the  top  into  feveral  eredl 
branches,  having  a  few  narrow  leaves  cn  them,  and 
terminated  by  fpikes  of  large  flowers,  which  appear 
in  june. 

[The  feminal  leaves  are  fagittate,  like  the  leaves  of 
R.  Acetofa  or  Sorrel.  The  ftem  is  grooved b. 

Valves  of  the  calyx  larger,  ovate,  netted- Veined. 
Seed  ovate-acuminate,  very  fharply  three-fided,  of  a 
bay  colour,  and  fhiningc. 

Gaertner  confiders  what  Linneus  calls  the  corolla,  as 
a  part  of  the  calyx.  According  to  him  therefore',  the 
flowers  in  this  genus  have  a  fix-leaved  calyx,  and  no 
corolla.  He  remarks  that  the  embryo,  in  this  and  all 
the  fpecies  is  peripherical,  or  placed  by  the  fide  of  the 
albumen. 

Native  of  Italy,  HefTe  and  fome  other  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many.  It  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1597 d ;] 
the  herb  being  formerly  ufed  in  the  kitchen,  by  the 
name  of  Patience ;  and  alfo  in  medicine,  as  Monk’s 
Rhubarb,  which  is  the  R.  alpinus.  It  is  now  wholly 
neglefted,  and  therefore  feldom  feen  in  gardens  at 
prefent. 

2.  [Root  fufiform.  Stem  upright,  branched,  an¬ 
gular,  leafy,  fmooth.  All  the  leaves  petioled,  fmooth, 
veined,  fome  what  curled  about  the  edge  :  the  root- 
leaves  very  large,  cordate  at  the  bafe.  Racemes  ter¬ 
minating,  fpreading,  almoft  leaflefs  ;  with  the  flowers 
in  alternate  bundles,  pedicelled,  nodding.  Calyx  quite 
entire.  Petals  oblong,  quite  entire,  permanent,  and 
conftituting  the  valves  which  embrace  the  feed :  one 
of  them,  and  fometimes  all,  becoming  graniferous. 
Seed  fmalh,  fharply  three-fided.  The  veins  and  pe¬ 
tioles  of  the  leaf  abound  in  a  blood-coloured  juice  e.. 

According  to  Gaertner,  the  valves  of  the  calyx 
(corolla)  when  ripe  are  ferruginous,  ovate,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fmall,  all  graniferous,  or  only  two,  or  even  but 
one  ;  one  grain  however  is  conftantly  larger  than  the 
reft,  and  reddifh-brown.  The  feed  is  lmall,  brown, 
and  fhining.  The  embryo  is  lateral,  but  fcarcely 
curved  in  a  very  flight  degree. 

Gerarde  fays  it  was  fown  in  his  time  for  a  pot-berb 
in  moft  gardens. — It  is  faid  by  Linneus  to  be  a  native 
of  Virginia ;  whence  it  migrated  to  England,  and  wras 
firft  obferved  by  Merret,  in  woody  places  about  Hamp- 
ftead. 

It  has  been  fince  found  by  Mr.  Hudfon  about  Maid- 
ftone ;  by  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on  Headington-hill,  near 
Oxford  ;  by  Dr.  Smith,  at  Loweftoft  in  Suffolk,  and 
about  Briftol  •,  near  Hare  field  in  Middlefex,  by  Mr. 
Blackftone. 

(3.  The  green-veined  Dock,  fo  frequent  in  fhady 
places,  differs  in  no  refpeft  from  the  blood-wort,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  colour  of  its  veins. 

Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr.  Withering  have  confounded  this 
variety  with  the  true  R.  acutus  of  Linneus. 

3.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thun- 
berg. 

4.  Leaves  long,  narrow,  fharp.  Flowers  heaped 
in  whorls  at  the  joints. — Native  of  Virginia {. 

*  Linn,  fyft.  *  Gartner.  d  Hort.  kew.  *  Smith. 

f  Gronovius. 

5.  In 
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5.  In  the  preceding  the  cylindrical  membranaceous 
ftipule  (heaths  the  (lem  half  way  between  the  joints : 
it  is  not  fo  in  this,  but  as  in  the  European  fpecies. 
The  pedicels  in  the  former  are  thicker,  in  this  capil¬ 
lary.  That  has  the  flowers  more  in  a  fpike  ;  this  has 
them  rather  in  a  panicle.  Gronovius's  fjpecimen  was 
not  red  either  in  the  ftem  or  ribss. 

The  root  is  black  or  yellow  on  the  outfide  and  faf- 
fron-coloured  within.  Leaves  long,  wide,  fcarcely 
acuminate.  All  the  calycine  leaflets  equal h.— Native 
of  Virginia. 

6.  Curled  Dock  has  a  fufiform  yellow  root.  Stem 
angular,  grooved,  fmoothifh.  Leaves  waved  and  curled 
about  the  edge  :  thofe  on  the  ftem  almoft  linear  and 
fubfeffile.  Racemes  not  very  fpreading,  but  dole  and 
thick  together,  fomewhat  leafy  towards  the  bafe.  Valves 
of  the  fruit  ovate,  fubcordate,  netted-veined,  entire, 
fubrepand  but  not  toothed,  all  graniferous :  the  grain 
or  bead  very  large,  ovate,  gibbous,  red;  Seed  larger 
than  in  the  fanguine.us  h 

According  to  Dr.  Stokes,  the  grains,  or  beads  as 
he  calls  them,  are  one  or  three,  rarely  two.  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering  adds,  that  they  are  pale  when  young,  changing 
to  blood-red  and  then  to  brown-red ;  and  that  the 
valves  are  large,  brown- red  when  ripe. 

.  Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  curled  Dock  is 
,  the  peft  of  Clover  fields  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Curtis  has 
feen  fome  in  which  it  formed  nearly  half  the  crop. 

The  frefb  roots  bruifed  and  made  into  an  ointment 
or  decodtion  cure  the  itch.  The  feeds  have  been  given 
with  advantage  in  the  dyfentery  k. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Cochinchina,  & c.  in  al¬ 
moft:  every  foil  and  fituation  ;  as  in  wet  meadows,  by 
the  fides  of  roads,  and  in  cultivated  ground,  into  which 
it  is  generally  introduced  with  dung.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  auguft. 

The  yellow  root,  waved  leaves,  and  large  feed-co¬ 
verings,  diftinguifh  this  fpecies J. 

7.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  fpan  high,  and  very 
much  branched.  Leaves  petioled,  even,  waved,  en¬ 
tire.  The  valves  of  the  flower  have  three  long  teeth 
on  each  fide,  all  covered  with  large  pale  grains. 

Native  of  Virginia1”.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  Che¬ 
valier  Murray  “.] 

8.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant,  about  ten  inches 
high,  fending  out  a  few  horizontal  branches  towards 
the  bottom ;  the  leaves  are  about  two  inches  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad  at  the  wideft  part.  The.  flowers 
grow  in  whorls  round  the  (talks,  are  very  fmall,  and 
the  hair-like  beards  which  adhere  to  the  covering  of 
the  feed,  being  long,  obfcure  the  flowers,  fo  that  they 
are  fcarcely  vifible  to  the  naked  eye.  It  grows  natu¬ 
rally  in  Egypt ;  [and  was  cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr. 
Miller0. 

9.  Root  annual.  Stem  almoft  upright,  a  fpan  high, 
roundifh,  branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  petioled,  ob¬ 
lique.  Flowers  cluttered,  lateral.  Calyx  fpreading. 
/I  he  valves  of  the  flower  all  have  a  white  ovate  grain, 
and  on  each  fide  two  lanceolate  teeth  at  the  edge,  by 
no  means  longer  than  the  valve  or  briftle-lhaped. 

Native  of  Egypt p.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James 
Sherard,  M.  D.  at  Elthamk 

10.  Root  perennial.  Stem  angular,  grooved,  fmooth, 
rather  flexuofe.  Leaves  narrow,  petroled,  repand.  Ra¬ 
cemes  from  divaricate  afcending,  elongated.  Flowers 
half-whorled,  numerous,  clofe,  nodding  ;  each  whorl  in 
general  fupported  by  a  petioled  fpreading  leaflet.  Valves 
lanceolate-oblong,  entire,  but  fometimes  toothed  at 
the  bafe,  all  loaded  with  a  very  large,  gibbous,  red 
grain.  Seeds  fmall.  Flowers  male,  female  and  her¬ 
maphrodite ,  fome  of  the  males  having  twelve  fta- 
mens r. 

Stem  upright,  branched.  Branches  upright.  Leaves 
fmooth,  veined  and  keeled  underneath.  Petioles  ftri- 
ated,  half-embracing.  Stipules  membranaceous,  within 
the  petioles  and  without  the  peduncles.  Valve  ferrate 
at  the  lower  part,  oblong,  bluntifh,  one  graniferous 5. 

z  Linn.  fpec.  h  Gronov.  and  Cslden.  1  Smith. 

fc  Withering.  1  Curtis.  ®  Linn.  fpec. 

*  Hort.  kew.  •  Idem.  p  Linn.  mant. 

’  Hort.  kew.  r  Smith. 

*  Lyons  M.S.  in  Relh.  cant. 


Native  of  Europe,  in  woods,  hedges;  by  read  (id&sj 
in  watery  places  and  marfhes. 

Dr.  Withering,  irt  the  fecorid  edition  of  his  Arrange-, 
ment,  fufpected  nis  R.  paludofus  to  be  a  variety  of 
R.  crifpus ;  but  in  his  third  edition  he  rather  fuppofed 
it  to  be  R.  acutus,  grown  to  a  more  than  ordinary  fize. 
The  valves,  he  fays*  are  entire,  all  of  them  beaded; 
but  in  its  younger  flotvering  ftate,  the  bead  appears 
only  upon  one  or  two  of  them.  They  have  not  the 
ftrongly- veined  texture  of  R.  crifpus.  In  the  fmail- 
nels  of  the  flowers,  the  diftance  of  the  whorls,  and 
the  pofition  of  the  floral  leaves  it  agrees  with  R. 
acutus. 

(3.  This  Variety  is  more  twifted,  the  whorls  are  more 
frequent  and  denfer,  the  leaflets  under  the  whorls  fhorter. 
It  is  common  in  moift  places'. 

1 1.  The  root  of  the  common  bfoad-ieaved  or  blunt¬ 
leaved  Dock  runs  deeply  and  ftraightly  into  the  earth, 
tapering,  the  thicknefs  of  the  middle  finger,  on  the 
outfide  of  *a  dirty  brown  colour,  within  yellowifh  :  in 
young  plants  it  is  fimple,  in  old  ones  divided  into 
many  branches.  Stem  three  feet  high,  upright,  branch¬ 
ed  to  the  bottom,  round,  fmooth  except  towards  the 
top,  where  it  is  (lightly  rugged,  (with  (hort  white 
tranfparent  bridles,  With.')  grooved,  folid,  jointed;  the 
joints  covered  with  obfolete  withered  ftipules.  Root- 
leaves  very  large,  blunt,  veiny  underneath,  the  midrib 
often  very  red  and  downy.  Stem-leaves  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  pointed,  fomewhat  waved,  all  petioled.  Dr. 
Withering  remarks,  that  the  petioles  are  fhorter  than 
the  breadth  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  nearly  upright, 
furnifhed  with  few  leaves.  Flowers  in  half-whorj^  on 
capillary  peduncles,-  fprinkled  near  the  top  with  white 
finning  globules ;  and  the  pedicels  (unrounded  near  the 
bale  by  an  indiftindt  cartilaginous  ring.-  Calyx-leaves 
boat-ihaped,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals ;  which  are 
ovate,  bluntifh,  fpreading,  membranous  at  the  edges  : 
thefe  are  permanent,  clofe  and  contain  the  feed.  They 
are  then  called  valves,  are  toothed  on  one  edge,  and 
one  of  them  bears  a  granule.  Afccording  to  Dr. 
Smith,  they  are  large,  cordate,  veined,  and  have  awl- 
.fhaped  teeth  :  the  granule  on  the  outer  valve  is  chiefly 
confpicuous,  linear-oblong,  and  fmall  in  proportion  to 
the  valves.  The  feed  is  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
(pecies.  Dr.  Withering  fays,  that  the  valves  are  not 
very  evidently  toothed,  that  the  valve  with  the  largeft 
grain  is  .outermoft  when  the  fruit-ftalk  bends  down¬ 
wards,  and  has  the  longed  teeth  y  but  that  none  of 
the  teeth  are  equal  in  length  to  the  diameter  of  the 
valve  u. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  all  forts  of:  cultivated  ground, 
among  rubbifh,  in  farm-yrards,  courts,  by  the  fides  of 
ditches  and  paths  :  flowering  in  july  and  auguft; 

This  Dock  is  .fubjedl  to  as  little  variety  as  any  of  the 
fpecies ;  its  broad  root-leaves  readily  diftinguifh  it,  and 
thefe,  though  they  may  differ  fomewhat  in  fize,  vary 
little  in  fhape  :  in  general,  the  younger  the  plant,  the 
more  obtufe  are  its  radical  leaves. 

■  Of  all  our  Engliih  Docks,  this  is  one  of  the  molt 
common,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a  very  pernicious 
weed,  being -very  large  and  fpreading,  and  refufed  by 
cattle  in  general  \ 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  fallow  deer  eat  both 
this  and  the  R.  acutus  with  avidity,  biting  it  clofe  to 
the  root,  fo  that  it  is  very  rare  to  fee  a  Dock  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  park.  Dr.  Stokes  informs  us,  that  the  root 
of  R.  acutus  is  tiled  by  the  dyers ;  and  that  it  gives  a 
great  variety  of  fnades,  from  ftraw-colour  to  a  pretty 
fine  olive,  and  a  good  deep-green  to  cloths  which 
have  been  previoufly  blued.  The  roots  of  this  and 
other  fpecies  of  Dock  would  probably  anfwer  the  fame 
purpofe.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  leaves  were  formerly 
much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  butter ;  and  that  hence 
this  fpecies  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Butter  Dock. 

12.  [Stem  almoft  procumbent,  much  branched. 
Branches  alternate,  elongated,  bent  back,  angular, 
fmooth,  having  a  linear-lanceolate  leaflet  under  each. 

1  Dillen.  in  Raii  fyn.-  u  Curtis,  Smith,  Withering 

y  Curtis. 
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Root- leaves  blunt,  finuated  in  the  middle  on  both  fides, 
fo  as  to  referable  the  body  of  a  violin :  ftem-leaves 
fmall,  oblong,  entire.  Racemes  leafy.  Valves  deltoid, 
toothed,  netted-veined,  one  more  evidently  graniferous 

than  the  reft y.  .  .  I 

Rumex  divaricatus  of  Linneus,  figured  by  Tilh, 
t.  3./.  1.  and  found  in  Italy,  is  in  all  probability  not 
different  from  this.  Willich  having  obferved,  that 
the  feeds  of  Tilli’s  plant,  the  firft  year,  had  leaves 
that  were  not  finuated  ;  but  that  the  fecond,  they  were 
panduriform  or  viol-fhaped  z. 

13.  Root  perennial,  confifting  of  twifted  fibres,  as 
in  many  water  plants.  Stem  angular,  grooved,  fub- 
flexuofe,  fomewhat  rugged,  often  red.  Leaves,  linear, 
entire,  bluntifh,  flat,  not  waved.  Racemes  leafy. 
Whorls  clofely  cluftered,  of  a  golden  colour.  All  the 
valves  have  an  oblong  granule,  with  about  four  briftle- 
fhaped  teeth  on  each  fide,  longer  than  the  valve*. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  ftems  are  very 
leafy  ;  Dr.  Withering,  that  the  leaves  are  flat  and 
fmooth  ;  the  four  teeth  of  the  valves  like  the  fingers 
fpread  out,  and  the  whorls  of  flowers  golden  yellow, 
fo  clofely  crowded  together  as  to  affume  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  leafy  fpikes : — Ray,  that  the  feeds  are  very 
fmall,  lighter-coloured  than  in  the  other  fpecies,  and 
that  the  leaves  are  paler  and  narrower.  In  the  Syftema 
vegetabilium  the  root  is  laid  to  be  red. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in  marfhes, 
efpecially  on  the  fea  coaft  :  but  fometimes  found  far 
inland,  as  at  Goldington  in  Bedfordfhire,  by  Mr. 
Abbot. 

14.  Root  tapering,  reddifh  brown  on  the  outfide, 
bright  red  within.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
branched,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  grooved  and  fomewhat 
rugged.  Root-leaves  very  large,  on  long  foot-ftalks, 
oblong-lanceolate,  a  little  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  blueifh 
green,  flattifh,  but  flightly  waved  and  notched  on  the 
edge  :  the  upper  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  almoft  vein- 
lefs  above,  ufually  curved  upwards.  Flowers  moftly 
yellow,  placed  round  the  ftem  in  numerous  thick 
whorls b,  which  are  diftindt  or  even  remote,  and  have 
a  leaf  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Valves  lanceolate,  three¬ 
toothed  at  the  bafe  on  each  fide  with  fetaceous  teeth, 
and  much  fhorter  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies. 
Diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding  by  its  more  (lender 
growth,  diftant  whorls,  lefs  golden  hue,  and  efpecially 
by  the  (hortnefs  of  the  teeth  in  the  valves'. 

The  moft  ftrikine-  character  of  the  Marfh  Dock, 
when  in  flower  or  feed,  is  the  number  and  narrownefs 
of  the  leaves  on  its  branches  ■,  when  viewed  more 
clofely,  we  are  ftruck  with  the  number  and  length  of 
the  teeth  on  the  edges  of  the  feed-valves,  which  valves 
are  frequently  though  not  always  of  a  yellowifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  furnifhed  with  remarkably  large  and  long 
grains :  if  any  doubt  remain  refpedting  the  fpecies,  the 
root  on  being  cut  acrofs  exhibits  a  beautiful  red  co¬ 
lour  equal  to  any  carmine. 

Its  natural  fituation  is  a  moift  one  ;  as  on  the  edges 
of  wet  ditches  and  rivulets,  but  it  is  not  unfrequent 
in  paftures  or  drier  ground.  In  the  former  it  will 
grow  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  having  root- 
leaves  a  foot  long  and  three  inches  broad  :  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  it  feldom  grows  more  than  a  foot  high,  with  root- 
leaves  about  fix  inches  long,  and  one  inch  or  fomewhat 
more  broad d. 

Common  about  London.  Obferved  in  Tothill- 
fields  by  Plukenet,  and  in  St.  George’s-fields  by  Curtis. 
Mr.  Pitchford  found  it  by  Acle  dam,  Norfolk,  and  it 
grows  probably  in  many  parts  of  England. 

It  flowers  in  July,  auguft  and  feptember,  and  is  one 
of  the  fpecies  leaft  noxious  to  the  farmer.  The  roots 
are  faid  to  be  frequently  fold  for  thofe  of  R.  acutus'. 

Mr.  Curtis  fays  that  he  remembers  once  to  have 
feen  the  leaves  with  red  veins  like  thofe  of  the  bloody 
Dock:  but  that  is  not  uncommon  in  other  fpecies 
growing  on  a  dry  foil,  when  in  their  advanced  ftate.] 
}S-  The  great  Water  Dock  has  large  roots  which 
ftrike  deep  in  the  mud,  and  fend  out  leaves  three  feet 
long,  and  four  inches  broad  in  the  middle.  The  ftalks 
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rile  four  feet,  when  the  plant  grov/s  in  water,  but  in 
dry  land  not  more  than  two  :  thefe  have  narrow  leaves 
among  the  fpikes  of  flowers  to  the  top.  The  flowers 
ftand  upon  (lender  peduncles  which  are  reflexed  ;  they 
are  of  an  herbaceous  colour,  and  appear  in  june, 
(rather  July  and  auguft.)  The  leeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

[Root  thick.  Stem  five  feet  high,  ftraight,  grooved, 
fmooth.  Leaves  fomewhat  glaucous,  lanceolate,  acute  ■, 
the  lower  ones  cordate  at  the  bafe.  Whorls  approxi¬ 
mating.  Pedicels  capillary,  thickening  at  the  top, 
nodding.  Valves  large,  veined,  fometimes  but  rarely 
toothed  a  little,  all  having  a  fmall  linear  granule,  fre¬ 
quently  obfolete.  Seed  large  f. 

Root  white  within,  black  without.  Leaves  even 
at  the  bafe,  a  little  toothed  and  waved  at  the  edge. 
Petioles  femicylindrical,  thofe  of  the  lower  leaves , 
fometimes  fifteen  inches  long.  Peduncles  encompaffed 
a  little  below  the  middle  with  an  indiftindt  rintr,  in  half 
whorls,  from  the  alternate  fides  of  the  ftem  and  branches, 
furrounded  by  a  fkinny  (heath.  Valves  very  (lightly 
toothed,  efpecially  towards  the.  bafe,  the  teeth  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  evident  as  the  feed  ripens.  Beads 
or  granules  greenifh-white  or  purplilh  e. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  ditches,  pools  and  on  the  banks 
of  dreams. — Called  Candccks  in  Walton’s  Angler. 

Several  of  the  Docks  had  formerly  fome  repute  in 
medicine.  The  leaves,  which  manifeft  confiderable 
acidity,  are  faid  to  poffefs  a  laxative  quality,  and  have 
therefore  been  ufed  to  obviate  coftivenefs.  R.  Pa- 
tientia  is  highly  fpoken  of  by  Allioni  as  ferving  this 
purpofe.  The  roots  are  ftrongly  aftringent ;  and  thofe 
of  the  Water  Dock  have  been  much  employed  both 
externally  and  internally  for  the  cure  of  fcurvy,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  the  gums  are  fpongy  and  bleed.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  in  various  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  in 
vifceral  obftrudtions.  But  many  phyficians  dill  think 
this  root  does  not  peculiarly  differ  from  other  aftrin- 
gents,  and  place  no  faith  in  the  great  virtues  aferibed 
to  it  by  Muntingius  and  Sir  John  Hill*. 

It  is  regarded  however  by  Dr.  Withering  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  of  confiderable  efficacy,  both  externally  applied 
as  a  wafh  for  putrid  fpongy  gums,  and  internally  in 
fome  fpecies  of  fcurvy.  In  rheumatic  pains,  and 
chronical  difeafes,  owing  to  obftru&ed  vifeera,  it  is 
faid  to  be  uleful..  The  powdered  root  is  faid  by  Che¬ 
valier  Murray  to  be  one  of  the  bed  things  for  cleaning 
the  teeth.] 

15.  This  is  a  low  annual  plant,  with  (lender  ftalks, 
branching  at  the  bottom,  and  about  four  inches  high, 
the  lower  part  having  fmall  ovate  fucculent  leaves ; 
the  upper  part  has  fmall  herbaceous  flowers  growing 
in  whorls,  without  any  leaves  between  them.  The 
feeds  are  fmall,  with  (harply  indented  reflexed  covers. 

[Root  conical,  yellow,  fibrous.  Stems  a. foot  high, 
upright,  (lender,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  fmooth 
or  very  flightly  pubefeent,  quite  entire  5  the  lower  ones 
ovate  and  blunt,  the  upper  ones  narrow-lanceolate  or 
linear.  .  Stipules  very  thin,  large,  white,  (hining,  acute. 
Flowers  in  fpikes,  three  together,  nodding ;  on  com3 
preffed  pedicels,  thickening  gradually  from  the  bafe  to 
the  end.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  reflexed.  Petals  tooth¬ 
ed,  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx,  red1.  The  peduncle 
becomes  thick,  compreffed,  recurved,  and  half-chan¬ 
nelled,  when  the  calyx  is  mature.  Outer  valves  very 
fmall,  reflexed,  preffed  clofe  to  the  peduncle  :  inner 
valves  much  larger,  briftle-toothed,  and  having  a- 
flattifh  reverfed  gland  at  the  bafe.  Seed  fmall,  bay, 
(hining*.  ] 

Native  of  Spain  and  Italy  on  moift  fwampy  ground. 
[Found  by  Cavanilles  in  dry  places  near  Mergrida,  and. 
on  the  heights  of  San  Bernardino  near  Madrid  j  flow¬ 
ering  in  june  :  By  De^fontaines  on  mount  Atlas,  and 
in  corn  fields  of  Barbary.— Cultivated  in  1633,  by  Mr. 
James  Sutherland1.] 

17.  The  Sorrel- tree  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high,  covered  with  a  lmooth  brown  bark, 
and  fending  out  many  branches.  Leaves  lmooth, 
roundifh-heart-fhaped,  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
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and  half  broad,  alternate  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  panicles  towards  the 
end  of  the  branches :  they  are  of  an  herbaceous  co¬ 
lour,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by  triangular  feeds 
with  fmooth  covers;  but  the  feeds  rarely  ripen  in 
England. 

The  flowers  are  three-parted,  not  fix-parted  ;  arid  in 
a  panicle  oppofite  to  a  leaf1”. 

Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  Cultivated  here  in 
1698,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort ".] 

18.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  pretty  thick  fuc- 
tulent  ftalks  a  foot  high,  arid  dividing  into  many 
branches.  Leaves  round-heart-fhaped,  on  very  long 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
end  of  the  branches :  they  are  herbaceous.  The 
feeds  have  large  inflated  covers,  with  broad  membra¬ 
naceous  borders. 

[Native  of  Africa.  Cultivated  in  1656,  by  Mr. 
John  Tradefcant,  junior  °.] 

19.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  a  foot  and  half 
high,  and  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  branches.  Leaves 
arrow-pointed,  about  three  inches  long,  the  fides  of 
which  are  irregularly  torn,  as  if  they  had  been  gnawed 
by  infedts ;  they  ftand  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks, 
and  have  fmooth  furfaces.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in 
loofefpikes;  fome  of  which  have  only  male  flowers, 
and  others  hermaphrodite.  Some  plants  alfo  have  only 
male,  and  others  hermaphrodite  flowers.  The  feeds 
are  inclofed  in  large  inflated  covers  of  a  deep  red  co¬ 
lour,  having  membranaceous  borders. 

[Stem  branched,  ftriatdd,  eredl,  fmooth.  Leaves 
cordate,  blunt,  petioled,  flefhy,  glaucous,  with  lucid 
Ipots  fcattered  over  them,  often  curled  and  gnawn  at 
the  edge.  Stipules  large,  membranaceous,  white,  very 
thin.  Flowers  nodding,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  panicled. 
Pedicels  capillary.  Inner  valves  very  large,  cordate, 
obtufe,  variegated  with  purple  veins p :  they  are  orbi¬ 
cular,  an  inch  in  diameter,  netted,  toothletted  at  the 
tip,  and  bifid  at  the  bafe  ;  which  is  not  the  cafe  in 
R.  tingitanus9. 

Native  of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  in  corn  fields.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller r. 

20.  Root  perennial.  Stems  branched,  ftriated,  pro¬ 
cumbent.  Leaves  ftiffifh,  haftate,  truncate  at  the  bafe, 
unequally  gnawn  at  the  edge,  often  viol-fhaped ;  on 
a  petiole  fhorter  by  half  than  the  leaf.  Flowers  in 
cluftered  whorls,  nodding.  Valves  netted  with  purple 
veins  \ 

Leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  fomewhat  rugged,  fub- 
haftate  at  the  bafe  and  gnawn  there,  very  rugged  and 
generally  unequal  at  the  edge.  Racemes  long,  with  . 
five  or  three  flowers  at  each  tooth  of  the  raceme  *. 

Native  of  Spain  and  Barbary  :  found  in  fields  near 
the  fea  lhore  of  the  latter  by  Desfontaines ;  in  the 
former  by  Alftroemer. — Cultivated  in  1680,  by  Ro¬ 
bert  Morifon,  M.  D.u  to  whom  it  was  lent  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Algiers  by  Alexander  Balam. 

_  21.  Root  of  French  Sorrel  hard,  fibrous,  peren¬ 
nial.  Stem  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
very  flightly  angular,  glaucous,  fmooth,  dividing  into 
alternate  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  cordate  or  haf¬ 
tate,  glaucous,  fmooth,  foft,  flefhy,  blunt,  entire,  an 
inch  and  half  in  length  and  breadth,  on  petioles  two 
or  three  inches  long,  channelled  within.  Flowers  in  a 
fort  of  whorls,  forming  all  together  fpike-lhaped  ra¬ 
cemes,1  nodding  and  coming  out  three  or  four  toge¬ 
ther  on  capillary  pedicels  from  a  white  fheathlet. 
Valves  fubcordate,  large,  bright  rofe-colour  x,  entire, 
without  any  grains y. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  South  of 
France  and  Barbary. — Cultivated  here  in  1633 z.] 

The  round-leaved  or  French  Sorrel  is  a  more  grate¬ 
ful  acid  than  common  Sorrel,  and  is  therefore  preferred 
for  kitchen  ule,  in  foups,  &c.  for  which  it  is  much 
cultivated  by  the  French. 

[22.  Stem  fuffruticofe.  Branches  round,  ftriated: 
internodes  brown  at  the  top,  an  inch  long.  Leaves 
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acute,  quite  entire,  very  fmOoth,  thick,  veinlefs,  glau¬ 
cous,  an  inch  long  and  more,  on  petioles  the  length 
of  the  leaves ;  the  upper  ones  lanceolate.  Stipules 
membranaceous;  fheathing;  truncate.  Panicle  termi¬ 
nating.  Pedicels  capillary;  thickened  tinder  the  flower; 
longer  than  the  fruit;  Calyx  reflexed;  Valves  orbi¬ 
cular,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  naked a. 

Mountain  Sorrel  has  almoft  all  the  leaves  radical,  on 
long  petioles,  kidney-lhaped,  emarginate,  repand, 
veined;  pale  greeri.  Stein  naked  or  nearly  fo,  a  fpari 
high,  panicled.  Pedicels  in  bundles,  capillary.  Valves 
roundilh  or  ovate;  emarginate,  quite  entire,  tinged 
with  red;  without  any  rudiments  of  granules b.  Flower 
fotfr-cleft,  the  calyx  being  two-cleft,  and  the  corolla 
two-petalled;  Stamens  fix.  Styles  two c.  Stigmas 
pencilled  *1 

When  the  calyx  is  mature;  according  to  Gartner, 
the  four  leaflets  are  Unequal,  free;  reflex *  two  larger, 
rounded,  eredt,  growing  clofe  to  the  feed,  form  a  wide 
membranaceous  margin  about  it.  Seed  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate,  comprelfed,  with  a  longitudinal  ridge  along  the 
middle  on  both  fides,  and  of  a  rufty  red  colour.  Albumen 
fhorter  than  the  embryo,  mealy,  two-parted.  Em¬ 
bryo  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  feed,  dividing  the 
albumen.  1 

Gaertner  would  feparate  this  from  the  other  fpecies, 
and  approves  of  Hill’s  having  given  it  the  diftindt  name 
of  Oxyriu ,  in  the  tenth  volume  of  his  Vegetable  Syftem. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Dauphine,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Siberia. — Obferved  by  Lawfon  and  Ray  in  Weft- 
moreland  and  Cumberland.  In  Longlefdale  near  Buck- 
barrow-well,  and  all  along  the  rivulet,  by  Mr.  John 
Fitz-Roberts,  and  Mn  Jbhn  Watts,  apothecary  in 
London.  Mr.  Miller  obferved  it  growing  in  great 
plenty  in  Yorkfhire  and  Weftmoreland:  Mr.  Baker 
on  walls  at  Tortworth  ;  Mr.  Roblon,  about  Kefwick. 
Mr.  Lhwyd  found  it  on  Snowdon  above  Llandberis, 
and  on  Cader-Idris  above  Lliny-cau  lake.  Mr.  Light- 
foot,  on  rocks  by  the  fides  of  rivulets  which  run  down 
from  the  highland  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
iflands  of  Rum  and  Skye. 

24.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg. 

25.  Alpine  Dock,  vulgarly  called  Monk’s  Rhubarb, 
from  its  having  been  ufed  formerly  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofes  as  the  true  Rhubarb,  has  a  very  large  perennial 
or  biennial  root,  three  or  four  inches  in  thicknefs, 
branched,  woody,  yellow  within,  running  horizontally. 
Stem  thick,  ftriated,  branched,  jointed ;  at  the  joints, 
and  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches  and  petioles  are  very 
large,  membranaceous,  blunt,  white,  tender  fheathsi 
Leaves  at  bottom  large  like  thofe  of  Rhubarb,  roundilh 
or  ovate,  blunt,  very  wide,  wrinkled,  emarginate  in 
form  of  a  half  moon  next  the  petiole,  which  is  very 
long,  thick  and  channelled.  Stem-leaves  lanceolate  ; 
all  are  plaited  along  the  edge.  Flowers  very  abundant 
and  clofe  in  long  panicles.  Valves  large,  veined,  en¬ 
tire  ;  but  fometimes  having  a  tooth  or  two  e.  Haller 
obferved  male  and  female  flowers  in  the  fame  panicle. 
Its  round  nervofe  leaves,  cordate  at  the  bafe  ;  its  thick 
low  Items ;  and  its  polygamous  flowers,  are  charadters 
fufficiently  diftindtive  of  this  fpecies.  It  has  the  air, 
ftature  and  fize  of  Rhubarb,  with  nearly  the  lame  qua¬ 
lities  in  a  lefs  degree  :  a  double  dofe  at  leaft  muft  be 
taken  to  produce  the  fame  effect  k 

Native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Piedmont, 
Siberia.  It  was  cultivated  here  in  1597,  as  appears 
from  Gerarde’s  herbal5.  Myfelf  and  others,  fays  Ge- 
rarde,  have  them  (this  and  the  Patience  Dock)  grow¬ 
ing  for  our  ufe  in  phyfick  and  furgery. 

The  root  of  Baftard  Rhubarb,  (which  is  his  name 
for  Alpine  Dock)  purgeth  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  Rha  of  Barbary,  but  muft  be  taken  in  greater 
quantity,  as  witnefleth  that  famous  learned  phyfician 
now  living,  Mr.  Dr.  Bright,  and  others  who  have  ex¬ 
perimented  the  fame. 

26.  Calyx  of  the  male  flowers  has  the  leaflets  ovate, 
blunt,  not  reflexed  but  fpreading.  Petals  a  little  lefs 
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than  the  calyx,  one  or  two  fometimes  wanting.  The 
female  flowers  have  the  calyx  preffed  clofe  to  the 
germ  ;  with  leaflets  keeled,  acute,  from  upright  fpread- 
ing.  The  petals  are  much  fmaller  than  in  the  male 
flower.  Stigmas  very  fmall.  Calyx  and  corolla  both 
permanent  and  thickened  to  inclofe  the  feed..  The 
calyx-leavesj  when  mature,  have  pungent  fpines h  ; 
whence  the  trivial  name. 

Female  involucre  fuberofe,  one-leafed,  pyramidal, 
excavated  like  a  net,  armed  with  three  reflex  pungent 
fpines  at  the  top.  Seed  ovate-acuminate,  three-fided 
above,  rounded  below,  and  having  a  wide  umbilical 
fear  at  the  bale,  yellow,  fhining.  Albumen  mealy, 
central.  Embryo  linear,  white,  circumferential,  girt¬ 
ing  the  whole  albumen  like  a  ring.  Cotyledons  very 
long,  flat,  incumbent.  Radicle  fubcylindrical,  fhort, 
fuperior  K 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia 
or  Crete.  Cultivated  in  the  Edinburgh  garden  in 
1683  k. 

27.  This  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  R.  Acetofa,  that  it 
feems  as  if  it  were  a  mule  plant  derived  from  that : 
but  the  leaves  gape  more  behind  with  hooks,  and  the 
ftipules  are  longer.  The  root  refembles  altogether 
that  of  Spirsea  Filipendula.  Stem  upright,  Ample  *. 

Native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1748,  by  Mr. 
Miller"1. 

28.  Native  of  the  mountains  of  Calabria,  Tufcany 
and  the  Levant. 

29.  Stem  Ample,  upright,  ftriated.  Leaves  curled 
and  waved,  often  toothed  about  the  edge ;  the  lower 
ones  pe doled  and  blunt ;  the  middle  and  upper  ones 
embracing  the  ftem.  It  is  allied  to  R.  Acetofa;  but 
differs  in  having  an  upright  denfe  thyrfe-like  panicle, 
and  the  calycine  valves  twice  as  large,  and  of  a  bright 
rofe  colour.  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  variety. 

Native  of  Barbary,  in  uncultivated  Adds". 

30.  Root  perennial,  running  deep  into  the  earth. 
Stem  moftly  Ample,  ered,  round,  deeply  ftriated, 
leafy,  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  The  radical  and 
lower  ftem-leaves  on  long  foot-ftalks,  with,  a  mem¬ 
branous  cylindrical  fheathing  ftipule  embracing  the 
Item  and  torn  at  the  top ;  thele  leaves  are  arrow- 
fhaped,  blunt,  entire  or  but  little  waved  in  their  Aides, 
but  at  the  bafe  cut  into  two  or  ,  three  large  fharpifli 
teeth  pointing  backwards,  and  not,  as  in  fome  of  the 
fpecies,  divaricated  into  a  right  angle  with  the  outline 
of  the  leaf.  Upper  leaves  feflile,  gradually  more  en¬ 
tire,  embracing,  acute,  a  little  roiled  back  ;  thofe  at 
the  top  of  the  ftem  only  flightly  crifped  at  their  bafe. 
A  compound  fort  of  whorled  lpike  or  branched  panicle 
terminates  the  ftem  ;  its  branches  alternate  and  nearly 
ered.  The  barren  flowers  are  on  a  feparate  plant  from 
the  fertile  ones :  calyx  and  corolla  fmall,  nearly  Amilar 
in  both.  Stamens  very  fhort,  with  large  yellow  anthers. 
Styles  fhort,  with  large  crimljQn  bearded  ftigmas. 
Valves  ovate  entire  graniferous  °. 

The  root  of  common  Sorrel  is  aftringent,  like  moft 
of  this  genus.  The  whole  herb  is  acid,  with  a  degree 
of  aftringency,  not  unpleafant  or  unwholefome.  Taken 
in  confiderable  quantity,  it  is  faid  to  be  of  important 
advantage,  where  a  refrigerant  and  antifcorbutic  regi¬ 
men  is  required  :  its  effeds  will  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
Oxalis  or  Wood  Sorrel,  before  recited. 

The  leaves  are  eaten  in  fauces  and  falads.  The 
Laplanders  ufe  them  to  turn  their  milk  four.  In 
France  Sorrel  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  the  table, 
being  introduced  in  foups,  ragouts,  fricafees,  &c.  In 
fome  parts  of  Ireland  they  eat.  the  leaves  plentifully 
with  milk,  alfo  with  ftfh,  and  other  alealefeent  food. 
The  dried  root  gives  out  a  beautiful  red  colour  when 
boiled.  All  domeftic  cattle  will  eat  the  plant  A 

Sorrel  is  common  in  meadows  and  paftures,  through 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  in  almoft  all  foils  and 
fituations ;  flowering  early  in  June. 

Great  Mountain  Sorrel,  which  Haller  conflders 
as  a  fpecies  diftind  from  the  common  one,  has  accord¬ 
ing  to  him  a  woody  round  thick  capillated  root.  Leaves 

h  \villich.  1  Gscrtner.  k  Hort.  kew. 

1  Linn.  lpec.  and  fyft.  m  Hort.  kew.  11  Desfontaines. 
c  Smith.  p  Withering  and  Woodville. 
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flat,  not  waved  ;  the  lower  ones  petioled,  bluntly  fagit- 
tate;  the  ftem-leaves  feflile,  embracing,,  about  the 
petiole  fomerimes  not  cut  but  ftretched  right  out, 
lometimes  emarginate  but  not  deeply :  the  edges  flat, 
not  wrinkled  or  plaited,  with  fhort  hooks.  Sheaths 
truncate,  white.  Flowering- branches,  as  in  the  other, 
naked,  branched.  In  a  garden,  it  grows  bigger,  but 
preferves  its  difference. 

Native  of  the  Alps ;  and  found  by  Mr.  Lhwyd  near 
Harlech  in  Merionethfhire. 

31,  Sheep’s  Sorrel  is  lefs  by  half  than  the  Common 
Sorrel.  Root  creeping,  perennial.  Leaves  lanceolate  ; 
the  lower  haftate,  thofe  on  the  ftem  often  entire.  Ra¬ 
cemes  panicled.  Flowers  half-whorled.  Valves  ovate, 
entire,  without  any  grains'1.  Dr.  Withering  remarks, 
that  the  lobes  at  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  point  upwards 
or  horizontally,  whereas  in  the  preceding  fpecies  they 
always  point  backwards  :  and  that  it  is  fubjed  to  fome 
flight  variations  in  the  fhape  of  the  leaves,  as  repre- 
fented  in  Ger.  321.  6  and  7.  and  Ger.  emac.  398.  6. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry,  gravelly  and  fandy  paf¬ 
tures,  banks  and  fallows,  gravel  walks,  where  charcoal 
is  burnt,  &c.'  Haller  obierves,  that  it  afeends  into  the 
high  Alps,  and  then  becomes  very  fmall. 

32.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves 
are  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  without  hooks.  The  inner 
valves  of  the  female  flowers  are  ciliate  with  very  fmall 
prickles. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Candia,  and  of 
Spain r. 

"33.  This  has  a  tuberous  root  like  that  of  S.  Fili¬ 
pendula.  Stems  (in  a  garden)  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  proftrate,  copious,  branched,  five-cor¬ 
nered,  ftriated.  Leaves  longer  than  thofe  ofR.  Acetofa^ 
of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  of  the  common  Arum* 
extremely  acid,  purplifh  about  the  edge,  and  waved, 
but  fcarcely  crenulate.  Ic  diners  from  R.  feutatus,  in 
having  the  ftem  angular,  not  round  ;  and  the  leaves 
cordate-haftate,  not  lanceolate-fagi ttarq  A 

The  ftem  is  very  much  branched,  a  foot  high,  angular, 
even,  diffufed.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  acuminate. 
Bradesintrafoliaceous,  ferruginous.  Panicle  very  large, 
divaricating,  decompounded  of  alternate  racemes.  Pe¬ 
dicels  capiilaceous,  the  length  of  the  fruit.— Native  of 
the  Cape  A 

Willdenow  thinks  it  probable  that  R.  fpinofus  of 
Thunberg’s  prodromus  may  belong  to  this  lpecies. 

Native  of  the  mountains  about  Bologna. 

34.  Stems  round  fiftular  very  fmooth  glaucous  little 
branched.  Leaves  on  long  petioles  triangular  cordate 
at  the  bafe  and  fubhaftate  ferrulate  acute  feven-nerved 
veined  very  fmooth.  Stipules  fheathing  lanceolate 
fmooth  oppofite  to  a  leaf  membranaceous.  Panicles 
terminating.  Seeds  with  cordate  very  fmooth  naked 
entire  valves,  with  the  calyx  reflexed.  Cultivated  in 
the  open  ground  it  becomes  near  a  fathom  in  height, 
with  leaves,  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  R.  alpinus  }  but  in  a 
pot  it  is  contracted  and  fhrubby  A 

Native  of  Africa.  Jamies  Bruce,  Efq.  Introduced, 
in  1775  x- 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  R.  arifolius  of  Linneus’s 
Supplement  is  more  certainly  a  native  of  tlie  Alps 
than  of  Abyflinia.  He  found  it.  on  Mount  Cenis,  in 
the  paftures  furrounding  the-  lake,  below  the  remarka¬ 
ble  white  limeftone  rocks,  before  the  poft-houieA 

35.  Root  perennial.  Stems  a  fpan  high,  afeending, 
even.  Leaves  cordate,  bipinnatifid,  with  the  fegments 
diftind  almoft  to  the  midrib,  each  pinnate  or  dicho¬ 
tomous.  Stipules  membranaceous  diaphanous  white. 
Raceme  terminating  compound,  with  the  racemelets 
ftmple.  Calyx  blunt. — Native  of  Morocco2. 

36.  Stems  three  feet  high,  .upright,  round.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  flat,  fpreading.  Flowers  in 
fp ikes :  all  the  valves  naked,  quite  entire,  imooth,  un¬ 
armed.  —Native  of  Cochinchina  A] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  the  Docks  rife  eafily  from  feeds,  and  if  intro¬ 
duced  into  a  garden,  will  become  troublefome  weeds, 

q  Smith.  r  Linn.  fpec.  8  Linn,  swat. 

'  Linn,  fuppl.  “  Idem.  x  Hort.  kew, 

y  Travels,  3.  136.  *  Linn,  fuppl.  a  Loureiro. 
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if  their  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter;  therefore  few 
p.erfons  care  to  propagate  any  of  them,  except  for 
their  ufc  in  medicine  or  the  kitchen.  The  feeds 
fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 
When  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  and  keep  them 
clean.  They  all  delight  in  a  moift  rich  foil. 

16.  1 8.  19.  Grow  freely  from  feed,  fown  in  a  bed 
of  light  earth  in  the  fpring,  where  the  plants  are  de- 
fjgned  to  remain.  Thin  them  and  keep  them  clean. 

17.  The  tfee  Sorrel  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings, 
planted  during  any  of  the  fummer  months  in  a  bed 
of  loamy  earth,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  until  they 
have  taken  root.  Then  take  them  up,  and  plant 
them  in  pots  filled  with  kitchen-garden  earth,  placing 
them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  move  them  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  with  other 
hardy  green-houfe.  plants  till  autumn,  when  they  mud 
be  removed  into  the  green-houfe,  and  treated  in  the 
lame  way  as  other  plants  which  only  want  protedtion 
from  froft. 

30.  Common  orMeadow  Sorrel  is  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  gardens,  and  though  fmall  in  the  field,  yet  in 
a  garden  will  produce  fair  large  leaves.  Sow  it  early 
in  the  fpring  in  a  fiiady  moift  border  3  and  if  the  plants 
be  afterwards  removed  into  another  fhady  border,  at 
the  diftance  of  four  or  fix  inches  fquare,  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  larger  leaves,  and  continue  longer. 

21.  Round-leaved  or  French  Sorrel  is  a  great  run¬ 
ner  at  the  root,  by  which  means  it  is  eafily  propagated. 
The  roots  fhould  be  planted  at  the  diftance  of  two 
feet  fquare  at  leaft.  It  will  agree  better  with  an  open 
fituation  than  the  common,  fort.  If  the  flower-ftems 
and  rambling  branches  be  cut  off  in  the  beginning  of 
july,  the  roots  will  foon  put  out  new  leaves,  which  will 
be  tender  and  much  better  for  kitchen  ufe  than  the 
plder  leaves 5  fo  that  by  cutting  down  the  fhoots  of 
fome  plants  at  different  times,  there  will  always  be  a 
fuppl-y  of  young  leaves. 

23.  As  this  fort  grows  naturally  in  fhady  moift  places, 
it  muft  be  planted  on  a  north  border  in  a  moift  foil. 

25.  Alpine  Sorrel  is  full  as  hardy  as  the  common 
fort.  The  leaves  having  as  pleafant  an  acid  tafte  as 
that,  being  larger  and  more  lucculent,  are  better  than 
that  for  kitchen  ufe.  This  may  be  increafed  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  the  roots.  The  plants  ought  to  be  at 
leaft  a  foot  diftant  from  each  other,  efpeciaiiy  in  good 
ground. 

\DeJirublion  of  Docks. 

Mr.  Curtis  affirms  it  to  be  a  falfe  notion,  that  whilft 
any.  part  of  a  Dock-root  remains,  the  plant  will  grow 
again  3  that  the  ufe  of  the  Docking-iron  therefore  is 
not  .neceffajy,  but  that  frequent  mowing  moft  cer¬ 
tainly  deftroys  it,  and  frequent  fpudding  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  fame  effedt 3  though  unlefs  it  be  done 
carefully  and  at  ftated  periods,  little  good  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 

I  do  not  deny  that  frequent  mowing  and  fpudding 
may  in  the  end  deftroy  Docks  ;  at  leaft  it  will  prevent 
one  great  evil,  by  keeping  them  from  feeding.  But  I 
am  certain  that  pulling  up  the  young  plants  by  hand 
after  a  grounft.rain,  and  ufing  the  docking-iron  for 
old  plants,  or  fuch  as  having  been  mowed  or  fpudded 
will  not  come  up  by  hand,  is  a  remedy  far  more  ef¬ 
fectual  3  and  I  believe  upon  the  whole  not  more  ex- 
penfive. 

It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  fallow  deer  keep 
down  Docks,  by  biting  them  clofe  to  the  root.  Mr. 
Marfhall  mentions  an  inftance  of  a  bed  of  Docks  be¬ 
ing  deftroyed  by  fwine  or  by  mowing.  The  faft  was, 
a  large  patch  of  Docks,  as  thick  as  they  could  grow 
upon  the  ground,  was  liable  to  the  bite  of  fwine,  fome 
of  which  will  feed  on  Docks  with  avidity  ;  what  they 
left  was  repeatedly  mown  off,  perhaps  twice  or  thrice 
in  a  fummer,  for  a  fucceffion  of  years.  At  length  thev 
vanifhed  as  by  a  charm,  and  were  fucceeded  by  a  thick 
fward  of  the  finer  graffes. 

Mr.  Marlhall  obferves  upon  this  with  his  ufual 
judgement,  that  perhaps  neither  the  fwine  nor  the 
feythe  could  in  ftriftnefs  be  faid  to  have  killed  thefe 
Docks 3  for  they  evidently  died  of  old  age.  No  veo-e- 
table  is  everlafting  ;  and  the  age  or  natural  life  of  pe- 
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rennial  herbs  has  not  been  attended  to.  We  may  how¬ 
ever  take  it  for  granted,  that  all  plants  which  propagate 
their  fpecies  by  feed  alone,  may  be  fubdued  by  per- 
fevering  to  prevent  their  feeding.  All  that  we  want 
to  know  from  experience  is  their  feveral  ages*  in  order 
that  we  may  calculate  the  difference  between  the  ex- 
penfe  of  heading  them  from  time  to  time,  and  that 
of  deftroying  them  at  once  by  eradication  \ 

Mr.  Marfhall  farther  obferves,  that  Docks  mature 

their  feeds  quickly  and  in  great  abundance,  but  having 

no  wings  to  fcatter  them  at  a  diftance,  they  fail  at  the 

foot  of  the  plant.  This  renders  a  creeping  root  un- 

neceffary.  Nature’s  chief  care  feem.s  to  have  been  to 

eftablifh  the  parent  plant  firmly  in  the  foil,  and  to 

guard  againft  its  deftruclion.  To  this  end  it  is  fur- 

nifhed  with  a  very  ftrong  tap-root  3  which,  if  divided 

below  the  crown,  fends  forth  fapling  fhoots  from  the 

part  left  in  the  ground,  and  this  from  almoft  any  depth, 

provided  it  have  head-room  and  the  foil  be  loofe. 

The  upper  part  too,  if  cut  a  few  inches  deep,  will 

furvive  the  amputation.  Even  when  inverted  by  the 

plough  it  will  recoil,  and  find  its  way  to  the  furface 

again. 

* _ > 

Hence  land  much  infefted  with  Docks  fhould  be 
gone  over  with  the  drawing  or  docking  iron  fome 
time  before  the  plough  be  put  into  it,  that  the  tops 
may  be  removed,  and  the  rootlets  left  in  the  ground 
may  have  time  to  rot  before  the  land  be  ploughed. 
With  this  precaution,  and  with  a  perfon  to  follow  the 
plough  with  a  Ipadelet  to  grub  up  the  bottoms,  and 
difengage  the  tops  of  fuch  as  may  have  efcaped  the 
previous  weeding,  the  roots  of  Docks  may  with  great 
certainty  be  extirpated. 

The  feeds  of  Docks  are  to  be  deftroyed  hy  the 
plough,  the  harrow  and  the  roller  3  but  the  intervals 
between  the  ploughings  fhould  be  fhort,  for  if  they 
once  get  rhemfelves  eftablifhed  in  the  foil,  it  is,  with¬ 
out  a  favourable  leafon,  out  of  the  power  of  tillage  to 
extirpate  them. 

Docks  are  fometimes  fown  upon  the  land  with 
corn,  and  very  frequently  with  clover.  From  corn 
and  pulfe  the  feed  may  be  feparated  by  the  fereen,  and 
ftill  more  effedtually  by  the  fieve.  But  from  clover 
feed,  the  feeds  of  Docks  cannot  be  eafily  feparated, 
being  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  and  weight.  Singular 
caution  therefore  ought  to  be  had  in  purchafing  this 
feed.  And  the  growers  of  clover  ought  to  be  affi- 
duous  in  weeding  their  feed  clover  from  this  pernicious 
weed.  To  fuffer  a  Dock  which  has  ripened  its  feed 
to;  be  thrafhed  with  feed  clover,  is  a  crime,  which 
ought,  among  farmers,  to  be  deemed  unpardonable0. 

I  always  pull  out  by  hand  all  the  young  plants  of  Dock 
from  crops  of  Clover,  the  firft  year,  and  if  neceffary 
the  fecond  year.  It  is  eafily  done,  and  at  no  great  ex- 
penfe,  by  women  and  children,  after  a  day’s  rain  or  a 
heavy  fhower. 

Rumex.  See  Begonia. 

RUMPH1A.  fSo  named  by  L.inneus,  in  honour  of  George 
Everhard  Rumphius ,  M.  D.  corful  at  Amboina  3  author 
of  Herbarium  Amboinenfe,  1750,  &c.  fol.  Died  1706, 
aged  69.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  51.  Schreb.  n.  64.  fuff.  370. 

Rumpfia.  Lin.  gen*ed.  6.  n.  47. 

Claff.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Terebintace.-e,  J  uff.  Dubii,  Linn. 

An  Sapindis ,  affinior.  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  trifid,  ereft,  flat. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  oblong,  obtufe,  equal. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  awl-fhaped,  the  length  of 
the  ftamens.  Stigma  three-cornered. 

Per.  Drupe  coriaceous,  turbinate,  three-grooved. 

Seed.  Nut  ovate,  entire,  three-ceiled. 

,  essential  character. 

Cal.  three-cleft.  Pet.  three.  Drupe  three-celled. 

b  Rural  economy  of  Yorkshire,  2,  iz  \ 

*  Idem,  vol.  1.  366  to  369. 
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SPECIES* 

l.  Rumphia  amboinenfis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  49.  Reich.  1.  9 2.  1.  187. 

Myxa  pyriformis,  ofliculo  trifpermo.  hijl.  i$$6. 

Tsjem-Tani,  Rheede  trial.  4.  25.  /.  11. 

description,  &c. 

This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  an  afh-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  alternate  petioled  cordate  acute  toothletted 
rugged.  Racemes  axillary. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies d. 

RUPALA.  (If  it  be  derived  from  povocXov  a  club ,  as  one 
may  Juppofe  from  the  fhape  of  the  unexpanded flower ,  then 
Schreber’s  name  is  right.) 

Vahl,fymb.  3.  20.  Willd.  Jpec.  1.  536.  Roupala. 
Aubl.  t.  32.  Lamarck,  ency cl.  t.  55.  JuJf.  79. 
Rhopala.  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  144. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Contort  a;.  Protege,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  narrow  at  the  bafe,  blunt, 
concave  above,  convex  beneath,  deciduous. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  pe¬ 
tals.  Anthers  oblong,  obtufe,  when  the  flower  is  clofed 
concealed  in  the  cavity  of  the  petal,  when  the  corolla 
is  expanded,  erect. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifb,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  glands. 

Style  filiform.  Stigma  fubovate. 

Per.  one-celled. 

Seed  one. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none.  Pet.  four,  cohering  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  middle  of  the  petals.  Peric.  one- 
celled,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

r.  Rupala  montana. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1.  536.  Vahlffymb.  3.  20. 

Roupala  montana.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  83.  t.  32.  Lamarck 
encycl.  t.  55. 

Leaves  ovate  petioled. 

2.  Rupala  feflilifolia. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1.  537. 

Roupala  feflilifolia.  Richard,  act.  Joe.  hijl.  nat.  par.  1. 
106. 

Leaves  cuneal e-oblong  JeJJile. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  with  a  brown  bark, 
fcarred  from  the  fall  of  the  leaves  and  peduncles,  tu- 
bercled,  leaflefs :  the  younger  ones  leafy  and  flower¬ 
ing,  from  the  end  of  the  branches  of  the  preceding 
year,  often  in  pairs,  with  an  afh-coloured  bark.  Leaves 
alternate,  four  or  five  inches  long  or  lefs,  elliptic,  at¬ 
tenuated  to  both  ends,  nerved  and  veined,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fhining  above,  pale  be¬ 
neath.  Petioles  convex  beneath,  flattifh  above.  Sti¬ 
pules  none.  Buds  fmall  often  in  pairs,  axillary,  oblong, 
ferruginous-tomentofe,  the  rudiments  of  peduncles! 
Racemes  from  the  laft  axils,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  pe- 
duncled,  three  or  four  inches  long,  villofe,  having 
ferruginous  villofe  hairs  at  the  bafe,  as  alfo  the  axils  of 
the  pedicels ;  which  are  alternate  and  two  together. 
Flowers  fmall,  alh-coloured  at  the  bafe,  as  are  alfo  the 
pedicels,  fmooth  above,  club-lhaped  before  they  ex¬ 
pand.  Braites  none.  Tube  of  the  corolla  filiform  : 
fegments  or  petals  linear,  fpreading,  widening  a  little 
outwards.  Filaments  in  the  middle  of  the  tube.  An¬ 
thers  linear,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Germ  fuperior, 
oblong,  attenuated,  villofe. — Native  of  Cayenne  *. 

2.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

KLPP1A-.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of  Henry 
Bernhard  Ruppius,  a  German  phyjician,  author  of  Flora 
jenenfis,  1718  and  1726,  oSt .—  augmented  and  corrected 
by  Haller ,  1745.  off.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  175,  Reich,  n.  187.  Schreb.  n.  22c 

i  p.  Sn.  Guertn.t.  84.  JuJf.  19.  Buccaferrea. 

Mich.  t.  35. 

ClalT.  45  3.  Tetrandria  Tetragynia. 

Nat.'  order  of  Inundate,  djaiades ,  JulT. 

d  Willdenow.  ya]^ . 


Generic  character. 

Cal.  Spat  he  "befides  the  fheaths  of  the  leaves  fcarcely 
any. 

Spadix  Tubulate,  quite  Ample,  flraight,  when  the 
fruit  ripens  curved  inwards^  fenced  in  a  double 
row  by  the  fructifications. 

Perianth  none. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  four,  feflile,  equal, 
roundilb,  fubdidymous. 

Pist.  Germs  four  or  five,  fubovate,  converging.  Style 
none.  Stigmas  blunt. 

Per.  none.  The  feeds  are  placed  each  on  its  peculiar 
filiform  pedicel,  the  length  of  the  fruit. 

Seeds  four  or  five,  ovate,  oblique,  terminated  by  a  flat 
orbicular  ftigma. 

Obs.  Buccaferrea,  Mich,  is  dijlinguijhed  from  this , 
and  referred  to  Monoecia  Polyandria,  by 
Candida  in  Ait.  acad.  Neap.  WPetagna  in 
Inftit.  Botan.  5.  1826.  S. 

According  to  Micheli  and  Billenius,  the  male 
parts  are  far  removed  from  the  females ,  and 
theje  are  placed  in  dijtindi  filiform  Jpadixes. 
Gaertn, 

essential  character. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Seeds  four,  pedicelled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Ruppia  maritima.  Sea  Ruppia  or  Tajfel  Pondweed. 

Lin.  Jpec.  184.  JyJl.  169.  Reich.  1.  359.  Willd. 

1.  717.  hort.  cliff.  436.  Jl.Juec.  n.  154.  Giertn. 

frutt.  2.  23.  Hudf.  angl.  77.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 

3.  215.  Smith,  brit.  198.  engl.  bot.  t.  136. 

Lightf.  feet.  124.  t.  8.  /.  1.  FI.  dan.  t.  364. 

Roth.  germ.  1.  75.  2.  208.  Hoffm.  germ.  59. 
Knock.  Jilef.  n.  264.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2109. 

Guett.  jlamp.  2.416.  Pallas ,  it.  1.  431. 
Buccaferrea  maritima,  foliis  acutiflimis.  Mich.  gen.  72. 

3  S’ 

Potamogiton  maritimum  pufillum  alterum.  Raii  hiff. 

190.  n.  10.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  248./.  4. 

P.  marit.  gramineis  longioribus  foliis,  fruitu  fere  um- 
bellato.  Raiifyn.  134 .  t.  6.  f.  1.  Petiv.  brit.  t.6. 

/.i. 

Gramen  marit.  fiuitans  cornutum.  Bauh.  pin.  3.  prodr. 

7.  n.  17.  Reliq.  Rudb.  21./.  1. 

Gr.  aqua;  innatans  cum  utriculis,  fl  Fceniculacea  ma¬ 
rina.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  784. 

Fucus  ferulaceus.  Lob.  ic.  2.  255.  2.  obf.  653.  1. 
Ger.  emac.  157 3.  7. 

F.  folliculaceus  fceniculi  folio  longiore.  Bauh.  pin. 
365,  6. 

Mufcus  marinus  ferulaceus.  Park,  theat.  1289./.  5. 
DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

This  plant,  when  not  in  fruit,  very  much  refembles 
Potamogeton  peitinatum  or  marinum,  but  the  leaves 
are  fcarcely  diftich,  rather  alternate,  very  long  and 
flender,  pointed.  The  flipules  alfo  are  not  produced 
at  the  end,  acute  and  bifid,  but  retufe.  The  Items 
are  filiform,  and  very  much  branched.  About  four 
flowers  on  a  fpike,  or  from  one  to  four,  though  com¬ 
monly  two,  one  terminating  and  one  feflile.  The  fpike 
emerges  from  the  water,  and  therefore  the  peduncle  or 
flower-ftalk  is  of  very  different  lengths,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  water.  Dr.  Goodenough  has  re¬ 
marked  that  it  is  convoluted  or  fpiral,  as  that  of 
Vallifneria  is  deferibed  to  be,  and  relaxes  or  contrails 
as  the  depth  of  the  water  increafes  or  diminifhes. 
Anthers  feflile,  burfting  at  top  into  two  hemifpheres. 
Germs  ovate,  after  impregnation  each  elevated  on  its 
proper  pedicel.  Stamens,  germs  and  feeds  four  in 
each  flower f. 

Gartner  thus  deferibes  the  fruit.  Nuts  four  or  more, 
aggregate,  ped uncled,  ovate-acuminate,  corticate  :  rind 
coriaceous-membranaceous,  very  thin :  fliell  cruftace- 
ous,  black,  one-celled,  valvelefs.  Seed  ovate-globular, 
often  flightly  acuminate,  pale. — Linneus  marks  this 
plant  as  annual,  Hudfon  as  perennial. 

Native  of  leveral  parts  of  Europe  in  fait- water 
ditches.  In  Britain  not  uncommon.  Ray  obferved  it 
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between  Malden  and  Goldhanger  in  Effex.  Dillenins 
in  the  Me  of  Shepey.  Mr.  Woodward  near  Yarmouth. 
Mr.  Robfon  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tees.  Mr.  Stack- 
houfe  in  Cornwall.  Mr.  Lightfoot  at  Glen-Elg  in 
Invernefsfhire.  It  flowers  in  July. 

Ruppia.  See  Zoftera. 

Rupture-Wort.  See  Herniariad] 

RUSCUS  (ofcRufcum,  a  prickly  fhrub, mentioned  by  Varro , 
Columella  and  Virgil.  Derivation  unknown :  unlejs  it  be 
from  ruiTus,  as  Jome  conjecture ,  from  the  colour  of  the 
fruit. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1139.  Reich,  n.  1246.  Schreb.n.  1559. 
Tournef  t.  15.  Dill.  elth.  250.  251.  JuJf.  42. 
Gsertn.  t.  1 6. 

Clafll  22.  14.  Dioeeia  Syngenefla. 

Nat.  order  of  Sarmentacea.  Afparagi ,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  fix-leaved,  from  eredt-fpreading :  leaflets 
ovate,  convex,  with  the  lateral  margin  reflexed. 

Cor.  Petals  none,  unlefs  the  alternate  calyx-leaves  be 
called  fo. 

Nedtary  central,  ovate,  the  fize  of  the  calyx,  inflated, 
eredt,  coloured,  perforated  at  the  top.  * 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  three,  fprcading,  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  nedlary  itfelf,  united  at  the  bax. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male. 

Cor.  Petals  as  in  the  male. 

Nectary  as  in  the  male. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong-ovate,  concealed  within  the  nedtary. 
Style  cyhndric,  the  length  of  the  nectary./  Stigma  ob- 
tule,  prominent  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  nedtary. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  three-celled. 

Seeds  cwo,  globular. 

Obs.  There  is  a  fpecies  with  hermaphrodite  flower s, 
in  which  the  calyx  is  globular  with  the  mouth 
fix-cleft  only.  I 

R.  racemolus  has  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

In  thefe,  and  the  genera  allied  to  them  (Smilax, 
Raiania,  Tarnus,  &c.)  all  the  feeds  feldom  ar¬ 
rive  at  maturity  ;  but  one  only  gr  owing  large 
choaks  its  brethren.  \ 

This  genus  has  great  affinity  to  Afparagus  and 
Medeola.  JuJf. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fix-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Nett,  central,  ovate  per¬ 
forated  at  the  top. 

Fem.  Style  one.  Berry  three-celled.  Seeds  two.  - 

SPECIES. 

«.  Rufcus  aculeatus.  Prickly  Butcher' s -broom. 

Lin. Jpec.  1474.  fyft.  896.  Reich.  4.  284.  hert.  cliff. 
46 3.  uift.  3*0.  mat.  med.  218.1  kVoodv.  med.  hot. 
fuppl.  68.  t.  237.  Hudf.  angl.  437.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  68.  Relh.  cant.  n.  735.  Sibth.  oxon. 
it.  62.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1238.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1230. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  274.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2 1 1.7 . 
Hajfelqu.  it.  492.  Desfont.  atlant.  373.  Bulliard 
herb.  t.  243.  Mill,  illuftr.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  35. 
Blackw.t.  155.  ( fem .)  Sabb.hort.  1.  /.  8.  Kniph. 
cent.  1.  n.  77.  ( [male )  Regnault,  bot.  (Je  Houx 
frelon ,) 

Rufcys.  Bauh.  pin  470.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  579. 
'Nag.  919.  Lonic.  1.  78.  2.  Camer.  epit.  935. 
Matth.  1214.  ‘  Lob.  obf.  362.  1.  ic.  1.  637.  2. 
Tabern.  ic.  8 63.  Dalech.  hifl.  243.  Rail  hift. 

66 4.  fyn.  262.  Park,  theat.  253.  Mor.  hift. 
f.  13.  /.  5./.  1. 

R.  1.  Brufcus.  Ger.  759.  emac.  907. 

R.  myrtifolius  aculeatus.  Tournef.  infl.  79.  Shaw 
afr.  n.  518.  Duham.  arb.  2.  2 36.  t.  57. 

Rufcum.  Dod.  pempt.  744. 

(3.  Rufcus  rotundifolius.  Barrel,  ic.  517. 

R.  vulgaris  folio  ampliore.  DiH.  elth.  333,  334. 
^251./.  324. 

Leaves  ovate  mucronate -pungent,  above  floriferous  naked, 
branches  ftiff. 

2.  Rufcus  Hypophyllum.  Broad-leaved  Butcher' s-broom. 
Lin. Jpec.  1474.  Reich.  4.284.  hort.  cliff.  465.  ptpf. 

300.  Fabr.  helmfl.  39.  Desfont.  atlant.  374.. 

R.  latifolius  frudtu  folio  innafeente.  Tournef.  infl.  79. 

Shaw  afr.  n.  til. 

Vol.IL 


Laurus  alexandrina.  Lob.  adv.  part.  all.  509.  Bauh , 
hift.  Raii  hift.  6 63.  2. 

L.  A.  fruftu  folio  iniidente.  Bauh.  pin.  305.  Mori 
hift-  f  13.  t.  5./.  ji  Blackw.  t.  194. 

L.  A.  Chamtedaphne*  Col.  eephr.  1.  364.  t.  1 65.  a 
/•  i- 

L.  A.  genuina.  Park,  theat. 700;  i.&  Chamsbdaphne 
vera  Diofcoridis.  700.  2. 

L.  A.  altera.  Matth.  841.  Tabern.  ic.  862.  Dalech . 

hift.  208.  Barrel,  ic.  250: 

L.  A.  vera.  CluJ.hift.  278:  Raii  hift.  663.  3. 

(3.  Rufcus  latifolius,  fruftu  ex  medio  foliorum  extra 
pendente.  Dill.  elth.  333.  t.  251./.  323. 

Leaves  floriferous  underneath  naked. 

3.  Rufcus  Hypogloffum.  Double-leaved  Butcher' s-broom. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1474.  Reich.  4.  285.  hort.  cliff.  466. 
upf.  300.  mat.  med.  218.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1231. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  2118.  Sabb.  hort.  t.  9.  Desfont. 
atlant.  374.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  78.  (male.) 

R.  anguftifolius,  frudtu  folio  innafeente.  Tournef.  infl . 

79-  ' 

Hypogloflum.  Lob.  adv.  284.  ic.  638.  Blackw. 
t.  128.  Barrel,  ic.  250. 

'  H.  Diofcoridis  &  Laurotaxa  Plinii.  Col.  eephr.  1.  i66„ 
Hippoglofllim.  Dod.  pempt.  7 45.  Matth.  1195. 

H.  mas  &  femina.  Ger.  761. 

H.  f.  Biflingua.  Park,  theat.  702. 

Laurus  alexandrina  frudtu  pediculo  infidente.  Bauh. 
pin.  304.  Raii  hift.  66 3.  1.  Mor.  hift.  f.  13.  t.  5. 

/•>. 

Radix  idaea  Diofcoridis.  Col.  phyt.  63. 

Uvularia.  Brunf.  3.  96  &  97. 

Bonifacia  f.  Biflingua.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  575. 

Leaves  floriferous  underneath  beneath  the  leaflet. 

4.  Rufcus  androgynus.  Climbing  Butcher' s-broom. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1474.  Reich.  4.  2S5.  hort.  cliff.  464. 

R.  latifolius  e  foliorum  finu  florifer  &  baccifer.  DHL 
elth.  332.  t.  250./.  322. 

Laurus  alexandrina  palmenfls  baccls  e  crenis  foliorum 
prodeuntibus.  Pet.  muf.  n.  258. 

Leaves  floriferous  at  the  edge. 

5.  Rufcus  racemofus.  Alexandrian  Laurel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1474.  fyft.  896.  Reich.  4.  285.  hort. 
cliff'.  496.  s'  Gouan  monfp.  51 1.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2.  381.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  t.  10.  Fabric,  helmfl.  39. 

R.  anguftifolius,  frudtu  fummis  ramulis  innafeente. 

Tournef.  infl.  79.  Mich.  pif.  82.  Duham.  arb.  4. 
Laurus  alexandrina  anguftifolia  ramofa  frudtu  ad  ex¬ 
tremum  ramofo.  Mor.  hift.  3.  541.  f  13*  t.  5. 
/.  14. 

L.  A.  frudtu  e  fummitate  caulium  prodeunte.  Herm . 

lugdfr.  679.  t.  681.  Raii  hift.  663.  4. 

Raceme  terminating  hermaphrodite . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

l.  [Roots  thick,  white,  twining  about  each  other, 
putting  out  frequent  fibres  like  thofe  of  Afparagus, 
oblique,  finking  deep  in  the  ground.  Stem  fuffruti- 
cofe,  tough,  ftiff,  green,  round,  ftriated,  from  eighteen 
inches  to  three  feet  in  height,,  fending  out  from  the 
fides  many  fhort  branches ;  having  many  leaves  on 
them,  nearly  of  the  fame  fhape  and  fize  with  thofe  of 
Myrtle,  but  very  ftiff,  and  ending  in  fharp  prickly 
points :  they  are  alternate,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  ovate,  quite 
entire,  ftflile.  From  the  middle  of  the  leaf  above 
comes  out  a  Angle  flower,  on  a  very  fhort  pedicel,  it 
is  fmall  and  yellowifh  green  or  purplilh  ;  when  it  firft 
appears,  it  is  the  fize  and  fhape  of  a  fmall  pin’s  head  ; 
when  expanded  compoled  of  three  outer  widilh  calyx- 
leaves,  and  three  inner  narrower  like  rays,  ending  in 
a  narrow  point.  The  three  laft  fome  confider  as  pe¬ 
tals;  and  Mr.  Stackhoufe  found  a  male  flower  fallen 
from  the  plant,  which  had  only  three  leaves  corre- 
fponding  with  thofe  of  the  calyx.  Mr.  Woodward  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  flower  does  not  properly  grow  out  of 
the  leaf,  but  on  a  pedicel  from  the  bofom  of  the  leaf^ 
which  is  immerfed  beneath  the  outer  coat,  whence  it 
may  with  eafe  be  diffefted.  The  female  flowers  are 
fucceeded  by  berries,  which  are  red,  bigger  than  thole 
of  Afparagus  and  almoft  as  large  as  fome  Cherries,  of 
a  fweetilh  taffej  having  two  large  orange-coloured 
12  N  feeds 
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feeds  in  each,'  gibbous  oil  one  fide,  fiat  on  the  other, 
and  extremely  hard.  The  flowers  come  out  in  march 
•  and  april,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  winter6.] 

The  green  Ihoots  are  cut,  bound  into  bundles  and 
®  fold  to  the  butchers  for  fweeping  their  blocks,  whence 
its  common  name  in  Englifh. 

[It  is  very  frequently  made  into  befoms  in  Italy. 
The  huckfters  there  alfo  place  the  boughs  round  their 
bacon  and  cheefe  to  defend  them  from  the  mice  \ 
From  Virgil’s  account  of  the  Rufcus,  it  feems  as  if  it 
was  ufcd  in  Italy  to  tie  up  the  vines.  But  the  fecond 
fort  was  more  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  Or  perhaps  k 
was  Miller’s  flexuofus,  obferved  in  Italy  by  Micheli  j 
which  is  five  feet  high  with  very  pliant  branches.] 

The  young  fhoots  in  the  fpring  are  fometimes  ga¬ 
thered  and  eaten  by  the  poor  like  thofe  of  Afparagus 
and  the  branches  with  the  ripe  fruit  on  them  were 
formerly  ftuck  up  in  fand,  with  the  ftalks  of  male 
Peony,  and  wild  Iris  or  Gladwyn,  full  of  their  ripe 
feeds,  which  all  together  made  a  fhow  in  rooms  during 
winter.  Planted  under  trees  or  Ihrubs  the  Rufcus  will 
fpread  into  large  clumps,  and  as  it  retains  the  leaves 
all  winter,  will  have  a  good  effedt. 

[The  root  has  a  bitterifh  take,  and  was  formerly 
much  recommended  as  an  aperient  and  diuretic  in 
dropfies,  urinary  obftrudtions  and  nephritic  cafes. 
Diofcorides  fpeaks  highly  of  its  deobftruent  and  diuretic 
powers,  under  the  name  of  pvg<rtvn  ay^x  ;  Rivcrius  re¬ 
lates  a  cafe  of  droply  fuccefsfully  treated  by  a  decodtion 
of  the  roots.  Bauhin  and  others  give  ftrong  cafes  of 
its  effects  in  dropfy ;  but  at  prefent  this  plant  is  very 
rarely,  if  ever,  employed  in  medicine  h  It  may  how¬ 
ever  hereafter  take  its  turn  with  Hemlock,  Foxglove, 
Mezereum,  &c.  • 

Native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the-  northern  parts. 
It  is  faid  that  it  will  not  bear  the  winters  of  Sweden. 
Native  alfo  of  Afia  and  Africa.  In  England  it  is  not 
uncommon,  in  woods,  thickets  and  hedges.  Mr.  Ray 
remarked  it  at  Black  Notley  in  Effex,  where  he  lived. 
Bobart,  in  the  woods  of  Berklhire  and  Oxfordfhire. 
Mr.  Crowe,  in  Hethel  woods  near  Norwich.  Mr. 
Woodward,  near  Loweftoft,  in  Suffolk.  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing,  in  the  New  Foreft,  near  Stony  Crofs.  Mr.  Ray, 
at  Anglefey  Abbey  in  Cambridgefhire.  Dr.  Sibthorp, 
between  Caverfham  and  Maple  Durham  in  Oxford- 
lb  ire.  Blackftone,  in  Perry  wood,  near  Feverlham  in 
Kent.  In  Ray’s  fynopfis  it  is  faid  to  be  common  on 
heaths  about  Woolwich.  Mr.  Blackftone  has  it  in  his 
catalogue  of  plants  about  Harefield  in  Middlefex.  It 
has  been  found  on  Hampftead  heath  by  Gerarde.  I 
have  obferved  it  in  Norwood,  Surry.  Butcher’s  Broom 
does  not  feerri  to  have  been  found  in  Scotland,  or  in  the 
very  northern  counties  of  England.  It  is  known  by 
the  names  of  Knee-holly,  Knee-holm  or  Knee-hulver, 
pricking  or  wild  Myrtle,  and  prickly  Pettigree.  In 
French  it  is  called  le  Houx  frelon,  petit  Houx,  Buis 
piquant,  and  Fragon  piquant. 

|3.  Dillenius  has  figured  twofingle  leaves,  which  are 
larger  than  in  the  common  fort,  and  feem  to  be  a 
variety  only  of  that. 

Mr.  Fairbairne,  gardener  to  the  company  of  Apo¬ 
thecaries  at  Chelfea,  prefented  to  the  Linnean  Society, 
in  1796,  a  living  fpecimen  of  a  Rufcus,  which  though 
long  cultivated  there,  had  been  overlooked  as  a  variety 
of  the  aculeatus.  It  has  this  fpecific  charadter  given  by 
the  Prefident:  leaves  elliptic  acute  at  both  ends  mu- 
cronate-pungent  above  floriferous  naked,  branches 
loofe.  From  this  laft  circumftance  Dr.  Smith  named 
it  Rufcus  laxus k.] 

1.  The  roots  of  this  have  large  knotty  heads,  with 
long  thick  fibres  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  fort  j 
from  which  arife  many  tough  limber'  ftalks  hear  two 
feet  high.  Leaves  ftiff,  ovate-oblong  ending  in  points, 
more  than  two  inches  long  and  almoft  one  broad, 
placed  alternately.  Flowers  produced  on  the  under 
Surface  of  the  leaves  near  the  middle,  fitting  clofe  to 
the  midrib  ;  they  are  fmall  and  herbaceous.  The  fe¬ 
male  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  red  berries  about 
the  fize  of  thofe  of  Juniper. 

*  Ray  hift.  Withering.  i>  idem.  »  Woodville. 
k  Linn,  tranf.  3.  334. 
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[Stems  fufthmcofe,-  green,  Ample,  very  flightly  ftri- 
ated.  Leaves  perennial,  coriaceous,  fhining,  quite  en¬ 
tire  ;  the  lower  ones  in' whorls.  Petioles  very  fhort,  ac¬ 
companied  by  an  acute  fcale  at  the  bale.  Flowers  glo¬ 
merate,  from  the  middle  and  generally  from  the  lower 
furface  of  the  leaves.  Pedicels  filiform,  unequal,  one- 
flowered.  Calycine  fegments  linear,  white,  reflexed. 
Stamens  fix ;  filaments  united  into  a  cylinder.  The 
female  has  fix  barren  ftamens.  Berry  red,  fhining, 
pendulous.  Seed  commonly  one,  horny,  white,  round  ; 
with  two  others  that  are  abortive  h 

Native  of  Italy  and  Africa.  It  flowers  in  may  and 
june ;  and  was  cultivated  in  1687,  by  Mr.  tames 
Sutherland  m. 

Parkinfon,  who  makes  two  of  this,  fays  that  he  had 
one  by  means  of  Dr.  Flud,  and  the  other  from  his 
good  friend  Mafter  John  Trade fcant. 

j3.  Dillenius  figures  and  defcribes  a  plant  which  he 
regards  as  intermediate  between  this  and  the  next 
fpecies.] 

3.  Root  like  the  preceding.  Stems  about  ten  inches 
high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point 
at  both  ends,  and  having  feveral  longitudinal  veins 
running  from  the  foot-ftalk  to  the  point:  they  are 
moftly  alternate,  but  fometimes  oppofite.  On  the 
middle  of  the  upper  furface  comes  forth  a  fmall  leaf  of 
the  fame  fhape  ;  and  at  the  fame  point,  from  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  fmall  leaves,  come  out  the  flowers,  which 
are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  berries  are  almoft  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  >  they  are  red  and  ripen 
in  winter. 

[According  to  Scopoli,  the  ftem  is  a  cubit  in  height, 
Ample,  grooved,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  leaf. 
Leaves  oblong,  nerved  -}  the  lower  in  whorls  the 
upper  alternate.  Flowers  two  or  three,  from  a  fcaly 
neft.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  flowers,  but  Ihorter 
than  the  fruit,  covered  by  a  lanceolate  leaflet.  Berry 
red,  ovate.  Seeds  one  or  two,  bony,  hdmifpherical. 

Desfontaines  regards  it  as  a  variety  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  differing  only  in  having  narrower  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  emerging  from  the  middle  of  the  leaf  un¬ 
der  a  leaflet. 

Native  of  Italy,  Idria,  Hungary,  Africa  about  Al¬ 
giers. — It  flowers  in  april  and  may ;  and  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  Gerarde  in  1597  ".] 

4.  This  fends  out  pliant  ftalks  which  rife  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  have  feveral  fhort  branches  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  their  fides.  Leaves  ftiff,  about  ‘two 
inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  towards  their  bafe, 
where  they  are  rounded  to  the  foot-ftalk,  but  they  end 
in  acute  points ;  many  longitudinal  veins  run  from  the 
foot-ftalk  to  the  point.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
clufters  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  and  are  white. 
Berries  yellowifh  red,  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the 
firft  fort. 

[Stems  two  or  three  cubits  in  length,  green,  the  fize 
of  a  finger  or  more  at  bottom,  from  the  middle  up¬ 
wards  the  fize  of  a  ftraw,  whence,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  two  inches  from  each  other,  fpring  branches 
from  a  hand  to  a  fpan  in  length,  having  fix,  feven  or 
eight  leaves  on  them,  placed  alternately,  except  in 
the  terminating  branch,  whereon  they  are  oppofite  :  the 
leaves  are  evergreen,  fmooth  and  even,  fhining,  con¬ 
tracted  towards  the  bafe,  and  pointed  at  the  end, 
marked  with  flender  parallel  veins  :  all  together  hav¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  pinnate  leaf.  Some  of  thefe 
leaves  are  entire  others,  efpecially  the  upper  ones, 
in  their  wider  part  have  a  finus,  next  to  which  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  leaf,  in  the  month  of  may,  fpring 
greenifii  globules  in  a  ball,  which  in  five  or  fix  weeks 
expand  into  fo  many  flowers,  larger  than  in  the  other 
fpecies,  divided  down  to  the  bafe  into  fix  equal  feg¬ 
ments,  naked,  on  very  fhort  pedicels,  pale  at  firft, 
but  turning  yellower  as  they  advance.  Berry  round, 
firft  green,  then  yellowifh,  and  finally  red.  Seed  large, 
globular,  horny. 

This  differs  from  the  other  fpecies  in  having  andro¬ 
gynous  flowers  divided  into  fix  equal  fegments  to  the 

1  Desfontaines.  m  Hort.  kew.  “  Idem. 
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bottom,  but  falling  off  in  one  piece,  and  arifing  from 
the  edge,  and  not  the  difk  of  the  leaf0. . 

Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  Cultivated  in  1713, 
in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court.  It  flowers 
mold  part  of  the  fummerp.] 

5.  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  Stalks 
•  flender  and  much  more  pliable  :  they  rife  about  four 
feet  high,  and  fend  out  many  fide  branches.  Leaves 
oblong,  acute-pointed,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  rounded  at  the  bafe, 
fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  placed  alternately,  and  fef- 
file.  Flowers  in  long  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  of  an  herbaceous  yellow  colour.  Berries 
like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  but  fmaller;  ripening  in 
winter  :  [  —  fuperior,  globular,  flelhy,  fmooth,  red, 
with  a  round  coriaceous  white  difk  ht'the  bafe,  three- 
celled.  In  each  cell  one  feed,  but  frequently  one  only 
in  the  whole  berry,  ovate-globular,  obfcurely  angular, 
at  the  top  flightly  acuminate,  and  marked  with  a 
lateral  umbilicus  near  the  tip,  below  blunt,  pale  yel¬ 
low  or  the  colour  of  honey.  The  umbilicus  of  the 
feed  is  inferted  into  a  fmall  fear  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  partitions.  It  frequently  happens  that  one  feed 
only  ripens,  and  then  the  berry  becomes  one-celled. 
Haller  has  given  an  inftance  of  this  in  hort.  goetting. 
Sometimes  the  berry  is  two-celled :  but  the  natural 
number  of  cells  is  three,  and  that  is  the  moft  com¬ 
mon.  The  embryo  of  the  feed  is  one-lobed,  nearly 
cylindric,  but  with  one  end  more  turgid  and  exterior  j 
the  other  attenuated,  flightly  comprefled  and  interior : 
it  fcarcely  exceeds  one-third  of  the  albumen  in  length, 
and  is  placed  in  the  lower  part  of  it,  oppofite  to  the 
umbilicus q. 

Native  of  Portugal,  (Linneus  and  Miller  fay,  the 
Iflands  of  the  Archipelago. )  It  was  cultivated  in  1739, 
in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfear.  Mr.  Ray  fays 
(1686)  that  he  faw  it  in  the  Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 
Could  it  be  above  half  a  century  in  travelling  from 
Paris  to  England  ?] 

The  Alexandrian  Bay,  (or  Alexandrian  Laurel,  as  it 
is  now  generally  called)  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  plant, 
with  which  the  ancients  crowned  their  vidors.  The 
ftalks,  being  very  pliable,  might  eafily  anfwer  this 
purpofe  ;  and  the  leaves  having  a  great  refemblance 
to  thole  which  are  reprefented  on  the  ancient  bulls. 

[The  fame  ftory-was  told  of  the  fecond  fpecies,  be¬ 
fore  this  was  fo  well  known  *.  But  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  opinion  that  either  of  them  graced  the 
heads  of  ancient  heroes.  See  Laurus  nobilis. 

The  Alexandrian  Laurel  is  a  beautiful  elegant  fhrub, 
and  Ihould  appear  in  the  front  of  all  ornamental  plan¬ 
tations.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  three  other  fpecies : — 

1.  Rufous  trifoliatus,  'n.  5.  with  ovate-acuminate 
leaves  placed  by  threes,  and  flowers  on  their  upper 
fides.  This  he  fays,  is  a  native  of  Zante,  and  lome 
other  Greek  iflands.  The  ftalks  are  about  two  feet 
high,  flender,  pliable,  with  leaves  about  two  inches 
long  and  an  inch  broad  rounded  at  both  ends,  termi¬ 
nating  in  acute  points,  having  feveral  longitudinal  di¬ 
verging  veins  running  from  the  footftalk  to  the  point, 
and  placed  by  threes  round  the  ftalk.  The  flowers 
grow  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves,  faftened  to  the 
midlib  ;  they  are  naked,  and  have  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks,  and  their  fegments  are  very  narrow.  There  is 
little  doubt  of  this  being  a  variety  of  the  fecond  fpe¬ 
cies.  Mr.  Miller  contradicts  himfelf  in  the  fpecific 
character  and  the  defoription. 

2.  Rufous  flexuofus,  n.  6.  with  ovate-acuminate 
leaves,  bearing  flowers  on  their  upper  fides,  and  flex¬ 
ible  ftalks. — R.  latifolius  major  fruCtu  folio  innaftente, 
of  Micheli. 

„  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  where  it  was  diftovered  by 
Micheli.  The  roots  are  much  longer  than  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort ;  the  ftalks  rife  near  five  feet  high,  are 
very  pliant,  and  fend  out  feveral  fide  branches  their 
whole  length.  The  leaves  are  ftiff,  an  inch  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  on  the 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib, 

0  Dillenius.  t  Hort.  kew.  1  Gsrtner.  r  Hort.  kew. 

*  Mor.  hhl.  3.  541. 


fmall  arid  herbaceous.  The  berries  are  fmaller  than 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort,  and  of  a  pale  red  when  ripe- 
This  can  be.  nothing  more  than  a  variety  of  R.  acu- 
leatus.  May  it  not  be  the  R.  laxus  of  Dr.  Smith  ? 

3.  Rufous  frutefoens,  n.  8.  with  a  flmibby  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk,  lanceolate  ftiff  leaves,  and  flowers  growing 
upon  foot-ftalks  terminating  the  branches. — R.  latifo¬ 
lius  frutefoens,  floribus  racemofis  rubris.  Houjl.  MSS. 

This  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  atCarthagena 
in  New  Spain.  It  riles  with  fhrubby  ftalks  eight  or 
ten  feet  high,  and  dividing  into  many  branches.  Leaves 
three  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  acute  points  :  fome  are  in  whorls,  others  op¬ 
pofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  on  flender  foot-ftalks ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  red  colour,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  2.  3.  5.  All  thefe  forts  being  very  hardy,  and 
thriving  in  alrnoft  any  foil  orVituation,  are  very  pro¬ 
per  for  planting  round  the  verges  of  clofe  woods,  or 
under  large  trees  in  wildernefs  quarters ;  and  as  they 
are  always  green,  they  make  a  good  appearance  in 
winter,  after  the  deciduous  trees  have  call  their  leaves. 
They  are  eafily  increafed  by  parting  their  roots  in 
autumn  •,  but  when  this  is  performed,  if  they  are  di¬ 
vided  into  fmall  parts,  it  will  weaken  them  fo  much,  that 
they  will  make  little  figure,  until  they  have  had  two 
or  three  years  growth.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  the  feeds,  but  this  being  a  very  tedious  method,  is 
feldom  praCtifed. 

4.  This  being  tender  muft  be  planted  in  pots  filled 
with  frefli  earth,  and  in  winter  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe ;  but  it  fhould  be  placed  where  it  may  have  free 
air  in  mild  weather,  for  it  only  requires  to  be  ftreened 
from  froft,  and  in  fummer  muft  be  fet  abroad  with 
other  hardy  green-houfe  plants.  With  this  manage¬ 
ment  the  plants  will  fend  forth  Items  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  furnifhed  with  leaves  from  bottom  to  top,  and  in 
June  will  be  clofely  fet  with  flowers  upon  their  edges, 
which  make  a  very  beautiful  and  odd  appearance,  and 
render  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  colledion 
of  plants.  This  is  alfo  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
as  the  former,  which  fhould  not  be  done  very  often  ; 
becaufe,  if  the  roots  are  not  permitted  to  remain  fome 
time  to  get  ftrength,  they  will  produce  but  weak  fhriots, 
and  very  few  flowers ;  and  in  the  ftrength  of  their 
fhoots  and  number  of  flowers,  the  greateft  beauty  of 
thefe  plants  confift.  This  fort  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  feeds ;  but  thefe  commonly  lie  in  the 
ground  a  year  before  the  plants  come  up,  fo  fhould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  earth,  and  placed 
under  a  hot-bed  frame  in  winter,  to  fereen  the  feeds 
from  the  froft,  and  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will 
appear. 

[Rush.  See  Juncus. 

- ,  Flowering.  See  Butomus. 

- ,  Sweet.  See  Acorus  and  Andropogon. 

RUSSELIA.  (So  named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour  of  Alex¬ 
ander  Ruffiel ,  M.D.F.R.S.  born  in  Scotland  died  1768. 
Author  of  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  Aleppo,  Land.  17 56. 
— Second  edition ,  revifed ,  &c.  by  his  brother  Patrick 
Ruffely  M.D.F.R.S.  1794.  Patrick  publijhed  a  fine 
work  on  Serpents  collected  on  the  coafi  of  Coromandel , 
Lond.  1796'.  foil) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1041.  Jacqu.  amer.  178.  JuJf. 

118. 

Claff.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perjonat a.  Scrophularia ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  permanent:  leaflets  ovate, 
concave,  acuminate,  fmall,  ered. 

Cor.  one-petalled.  Tube  cylindric,  comprefled  a  little, 
ered,  very  long,  internally  under  the  lower  lip  hairy. 
Border  two-lipped :  upper  lip  roundifh,  flat,  emargi- 
nate,  fpreading,  with  the  tip  reflexed  :  lower  lip  trifid; 
fegments  oblong,  obtufe,  flat,  fpreading  very  much,  a 
little  longer  than  the  upper. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  filiform,  ered,  a  little  fhorter  than 
the  tube  ;  two  of  them  longer.  Anthers  ovate. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  ered,  the  length  of  the 
fhorter  ftamens.  Stigma  globular. 

Per, 
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?ER.  Capfule  roundifh,  pointed  by  part  of  the  ftyle  which 
is  permanent,  one-celled,  two«*valved,  the  length  of 
the  calyx. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved,  letaceous  at  the  end.  Cor.  tube  very 
long,  hairy  at  the  throat :  border  two- lipped  j  lower 
lip  trifid.  Caff.  acuminate,  one-celled,  two^-valved, 
many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

S.  RufleHa  farmentofa. 

Jacfu.  amer.  178.  pid.  1 7 1 . 

DESCRIPTION,  tic. 

Stems  fhrubby,  four-cornered,  wandlike,  fmooth, 
very  long  and  weak,  numerous,  fupported  on  neigh¬ 
bouring  fhrubs  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  and  then 
bending  down  again.  Leaves  ovate,  ferrate,  acute, 
fomewhat  hirfute  on  the  upper  furface  and  at  the  edge, 
fmooth  on  the  under  furface,  on  very  lhort  petioles, 
oppofite,  an  inch  long,  and  placed  at  two  or  three 
inches  diftance  from  each  other.  Peduncles  axillary, 
oppofite,  three-flowered  or  two-flowered,  only  half  the 
length  of  thedeaves,  in  the  direction  of  the  ftem  ;  the 
pedicels  reflexed  after  the  flowers  fall.  Ac  the  bale  of 
each  pedicel  a  lanceolate  braffe.  Flowers  handfome, 
of  a  fine  red  colour,  but  without  fccnt,  almofl  an  inch 
over. 

Found  by  Jacquin  about  Havana,  in  clofe  woods 
and  coppices4. 

Juflieu  remarks  that  the  fruit  requires  more  accu¬ 
rate  examination. 

Russelia.  Linn.fuppl.  See  Vahlia. ] 

RUTA.  ( Adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  Pvm. 
Varro:  which  is  from  fu«,  fervo,  being  reputed  a  great 
preferver  of  health.  Voflius.  Purn  Jeems  to  have  been 
the  more  ancient  name,  particularly  in  Pelopcnnejus  ;  and 
JJryaci/ou  the  more  modern.  The  latter  is  from  rniymu, 
conjlringo.  Plutarch,  &c.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  523.  Reich,  n.  563.  Schreb.  n.  725. 

Tour nef  t.  133.  fuff.  297.  Gartn.  /.  m. 
Pfeudo-Ruta..  Mich.  19. 

Claflf.  10.  1.  Decan  Iria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  MuUifiliqn* .  Rut  ace  ce,  J  uffl 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  inure,  peimanent. 

Cor  Petals  five,-  fpreading,  fubovate,  concave;  with 
narrow  claws. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading,  the  length 
of  the  corolla,  widifh  at  the  bale.  Anthers  eredt,  verv 
lhort. 

Rist.  Germ  gibbous,  inferibed  with  a  crofs,  furrounded 
at  the  bale  by  ten  honey  dots ;  raifed  on  a  receptacle 
pundlured  with  ten  honey  pores.  Style  eredt,  awl- 
fhaped.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  C apfule  gibbous,  five-lobed,  half-five-cleft,  five- 
celled,  opening  into  five  parts  between  the  tips. 

Seeds  very  many,  rugged  reniform-angular. 

Oss.  R.  graveolens,  in  all  the  flowers ,  except  the 
primary  one,  lofes  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  in 
in  every  part  of  the  fructification  and  has  the 
petals  ciliate  at  the  bafe. 

/  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  concave.  Recept.  furrounded 
by  ten  honey  dots.  Capf.  lobed. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Ruta  graveolens.  Common  Rue. 

Lin.fpec.  548.  fyft.  397.  Re'Kh.  2.  265.  JVilld. 

542.  hort.  cliff.  145.  upf.  102.  mat.  wed.  113. 

//  oodv.  med.  hot.  108.  /.  37.  Gartn.  frud.  2. 

13  •  JVilld ’.  arb.  330.  Flail,  helv.  n.  1103. 

cop.  earn.  n.  477.  Krock.filef.  n.  621.  Villars, 

dauph.  3.  584.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1024.  Ludw. 

»/’  Blackw.  t.  7.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  70. 

Ptenck,  ic.  33  2. 

R.  fylveftris  major  Bauh.  pin.  336.  Park,  theat. 

33-  3-  Rail  hift.  874.  3.  Mor.  hifl.  2.  507. 

arb  2  If  f r3’  v  Tourcneft  infi-  -57-  Buham. 

D  '  2.  bi.  Gar  id.  416. 

-Av»  montana.  Grt  t 

1071.  4.  emac.  1255.  4, 

1  Jacquin. 
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(3.  Ruta  hortenfis.  Mill.  did.  n.  1. 

R.  hort.  latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  336. 

R.  hortenfis.  Ger .  1070.  1.  emac.  1255.  1. 

R.  hort.  major.  Park,  theat.  133.  1. 

R.  fativa  vel  hortenfis.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  197.  Rail 
hift.  874.  1. 

R.  graveolens  hortenfis.  Bed.  pempt.  it 9. 
y.  R.  hort.  latif.  arbufeuke  fimiiis.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1. 
260. 

R.  africana  maxima.  Swert.  hort.  24. 

Leaves  fuper decompound,  leaflets  oblong,  the  end  one  obo- 
vale,  petals  quite  entire. 

2.  Ruta  montana.  Mountain  Rue. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  543.  Ait.  kew.  2.  57.  Loefl. 
it.  140.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  136.  Park,  theat.  134. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  582.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1004. 

R.  legitima.  Jacqu.  colled.  1.  74.  ic.  rar.  1.  /.  76. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1023. 

R.  lenuifoJia.  Besfont.  atlant.  336. 

R.  fylveftris.  Mill.  did.  n.  3. — minor.  Bauh.  pin.  336. 
Camer.  epit.  495.  Tabern.  ic.  J34.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  200. 
Raii  hift.  874.  4.  Mor.  hift.f.  5.  t.  14./.  4.  Tourhef. 
inft.  257.  Lob.ic.  2.  54.  Balech.  hift.  973. 

R.  fvlv.  minima.  Bod.  pempt.  120,  Ger.  1071.  3. 
emac.  1255.  3* 

R.  fylv.  tenuifolia.  Matth.  541. 

R.  montana  legitima.  Cluf.  hift.  .2.  136. 

Leaves  fuperdeccmpound,  all  the  leaflets  linear ,  petals 
quite  entire. 

3.  Ruta  chalepenfls.  African  Rue. 

Lin.  fyft.  397.  Reich.  2.  265.  JVilld.  543.  mant. 
69.  Villars  dauph.  3.  583.  Lour,  cochinch.  269. 
ed.  JVilld.  330. 

a.  R.  chalep.  latifolia,  florum  petalis  villis  fcatentibus. 

Tour  nef.  inft.  257. 

Broad-leaved  African  Rue. 

|3.  R.  chalep.  tenuifolia,  florum  petalis  villis  fcatentibus, 
Mor.  hift.  a,  508. f.  5.  t.  3$.  ft  8. 

Narrow-leaved  African  Rue. 

Leaves  fuperdeccmpound  oblong,  the  end  one  elevate,  petals 
ciliate -toothed. 

[4.  Ruta  pinnata.  JVing-leaved  Rue. 

Lin.fuppl.  232.  fyft.  39 7.  fpec.  ed.  V/illd.  544.  Ait , 
kew.  2.  58.  cr 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate  attenuated  at  the  bafe9 
ferrate-crenate ;  petals  quite  entire .] 

5,  Ruta  patavina.  Three-leaved  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  549.  fyft.  39 8.  Reich.  2.  2 66.  JVilld. 
544- 

Pfeudo-Ruta  patavina  trifolia,  fioribus  luteis  umbel- 
laris.  Mich.  gen.  22.  t.  19. 

Leaves  ternate  fefftle  linear  quite  entire  attenuated  at  the 
bafe. 

6.  Ruta  linifolia.  Flax-leaved  Rue. 

Lin.fpec.  549.  fyft.  398.  Reich.  2.  2  66.  JVilld. 

544.  hort.  cliff.  146.  Besfont.  atlant.  336. 

R.  fylveftris  linifolia  hifpanica.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  82, 
t.  73.  Barrel,  ic.  1186. 

(3.  Ruta  montana,  foliis  integris  fubrotundis.  Buxb . 
cent.  2.  30.  /.  28./.  2. 

Leaves  ftmple  lanceolate  fmooth ,  filaments  ciliate ,  ftem 
fimple  herbaceous. 

[7.  Ruta  fruticulofa.  Shrubby  Rue. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  545.  Billard.  fyr.  1.  13.  /.  4. 
R.  orientalis  linarias  foliis,  flo'reparvo.  Tcurnef.  cor.  19. 

Buxb.  cent.  2.  30.  t.  28./.  j. 

Leaves  fimple  linear  fpatulate  pulefcent,  filaments  woolly , 
ftem  branched  fhrubby. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  woody,  branched.  Stems  frutefeent,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rugged,  gray,  firiated  bark,  eighteen 
inches  high  and  more.  Branches,  especially  the  young 
ones,  fmooth  and  pale  green.  Leaves  glaucous,  pulpy, 
dotted,  divided  like  the  umbellate  plants,  doubly  pin¬ 
nate,  or  more  properly  what  Linneus  calls  fuperde- 
compound.  Leaflets  obovate,  feflile  ;  the  lower  ones 
fmalltfl ;  the  end  one  commonly  trifid  with  the  middle 
lobe  much  larger  than  the  reft.  Flowers  in  a  branch¬ 
ing  corymb  on  fubdivided  peduncles.  Haller  calls  it 
a  femiumbelled  raceme  ;  and  Linneus  a  panicle,  the 
firfl  branches  of  which  are  two-parted,  with  the  reft 
of  the  flowers  alternate,  T he  flower  that  firfl  opens. 
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and  is  below  the  oihers  on  a  very  fhort  pedicel,  has  a 
five-parted  perianth,  and  a  five-petalled  corolla,  with  , 
ten  ftamens ;  this  Linneus  Calls  the' primary  flower,  and 
takes  the  charadter  of  the  clafs  from  it.  The  other 
flowers  have  a  Four-parted  perianth,  and  a  four-petalled 
corolla,  with  eight  ftamens.  In  all  the  calyx  is  fmall ;  the 
petals  concave  or  boat-fhaped,  fpreading  out  wide  from 
each  othex  almoft  horizontally,  and  of  a  yellow  colour 
with  a  tinge  of  green  in  the  middle ;  the  ftamens  alter¬ 
nately  merged  in  the  hollow  of  each  petal  and  fpread¬ 
ing  ftraight  out  in  the  middle  between  them.  Germ 
Very  large  dark  green. 

Gsertner  thus  defcribes  the  fruit.  It  is  a  fubglobular 
capfule,  with  the  lurface  fcrobicuiar  dotted,  the  upper 
half  dividing  into  five  lobes  in  the  primary  flower, 
and  into  four  lobes  in  the  reft,  within  divided  into  as 
many  cells,  and  opening  into  as  many  parts  between 
the  lobes.  Receptacles  five  or  four,  ovate*  flelhy, 
excavated,  faftened  to  each  internal  angle  of  the  cells. 
Seeds  about  fix  in  each  cell,  oblong,  angular-reni- 
form,  rugged  with  very  minute  wrinkles,  afh-co- 
loured. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  flowering  from 
june  to  feptember.  It  appears  from  Turner,  our  oldeft 
botanical  writer,  that  it  was  cultivated  in  England  in 
1562“.  But  its  medical  qualities  having  been  rated 
fo  high,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  our  having  had 
Rue  in  our  gardens  fome  centuries  earlier. 

Rue  was  anciently  alfo  named  in  Englilh  Herb  Grace 
or  Herb  of  Grace *  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  it  is  to  this 
day  called  Ave-Grace  in  Suffex,  in  allufion  doubtlefs  to 
Ave  Maria  gratia -plena :  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Mary 
in  hebrew  fignifies  bitter.  Warburton  fays  that  Rue 
had  its  name  Herb  of  Grace  from  its  having  been  ufed 
in  exorcifms.  But  although  this  plant  be  celebrated 
as  a  cure  for  almoft  every  difeafe,  as  a  counterpoifon, 
and  as  good  againft  the  peftilence,  yet  I  do  not  find 
this  excellence  of  it  recorded.  When  Ophelia,  in 
Shakfpeare’s  Hamlet,  fays  to  the  Queen— -cc  there’s 
Rue  fox  you,  and  here’s  fome  for  me :  we  may  call  it 
Herb  of  Grace  o’  fundays’:” — the  fair  moralift  has  no 
reference  to  this  plant  being  ufed  in  exorcifms  per¬ 
formed  in  churches  on  fundays ;  but  means  only,  that 
the  queen  may  with  peculiar  propriety,  on  fundays, 
when  fire  folicits  pardon  for  that  crime  which  fhe  has 
fo  much  occafion  to  rue  and  repent  of,  call  her  Rue 
herb  of  grace.  It  was  indeed  the  common  name  for 
Rue  in  Shakfpeare’s  time  :  and  Greene,  in  his  Quip 
for  an  upftart  Courtier,  has  this  paflage  : — cc  fome  of 
them  fmiledand  faid,  Rue  was  called  Herbegra ce,  which 
though  they  lcOrned  in  their  youth,  they  might  wear 
in  their  age,  and  that  it  was  never  too  late  to  fay 
miferere x.” 

The  Gardener  in  Richard  II.  fays  of  the  Queen  : 

“  Here  did  file  drop  a  tear ;  here  in  this  place, 

“  I’ll  fet'  a  bank  of  Rue,  four  herl  of  grace  : 

“  Rue  even  for  ruth,  here  ihortly  fhall  be  feen, 
u  In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen." 

Here  the  gardener  plays  upon  the  name,  and  might 
miflead  an  etymologift  who  knew  no  better.  He 
might  with  more  truth  have  called  Rue  bitter  than 
four ;  and  he  whimfically  enough  makes  it  take  the 
place  of  Rofemary  *■  which  was  the  emblem  of  remem¬ 
brance ,  as  Rue  was  of  grace.  Thus  Perdita,  in  the 
Winter’s  Tale — 

-  “  Reverend  firs, 

(C  For  you  there’s  Rofemary  and  Rue  ;  thefe  keep 
“  Seeming  and  favour  all  the  winter  long  : 

“  Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both.” 

They  are  both  evergreens,  retaining  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  tafte  during  the  whole  year,  and  therefore  are 
proper  emblems  of  remembrance  and  grace. 

Rue  feems  to  have  been  ufed  formerly  in  nofegays  * 
for  the  Clown  in  All’s  well  that  ends  well,  having  laid 
of  the  Countefs,  Cf  fhe  was  the  fweet-marjoram  of  the 
falad,  or  rather  the  herb  of  grace.”  Lafeu  replies * 
“  they  are  not  lalad-herbs,  you  knave,  they  are  nofe- 
herbs.”  Upon  which  the  Clown,  in  character,  re- 

“  Hort.  kew. 

*  Malone  and  Henley  in  Steevens’s  Shakfpeare. 
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marks ;  fC  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  fir,  I  have 
not  much  fkill  in  grafs thus  punning  upon  the  name 
of  Grace,  as  the  Gardener  did  upon  the  othef  name 
of  Rue. 

Rue  was  much  ufep  by  the  ancient',  Hippocrates 
commends  it  as  a  refolvent  and  diuretic,  and  attributes 
to  it  the  power  of  refilling  contagion  and .  poifons, 
which  is  now  very  little  credited,  though  fo  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  by  Boerhaave.  It  is  doubtlefs  a  powerful  ftimu- 
lant,  and  may  be  confidered,  like  other  medicines  of 
the  fetid  kind,  as  having  attenuating,  . deobftruent  and 
antifpafmodic  powers :  and  as  peculiarly  adapted  to 
phlegmatic  habits,  or  weak  and  hyfterical  conftitutions, 
buffering  from  retafded  or  obftrudted  fecretlons.  Ruta 
is  diredted  by  the  London  College  in  the  form  of  an' 
extradl,  and  it  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in  Puhis  e  myrrba 
c'ompofius.  By  foxne  it  is  employed  in  the  way  of 
teay.  „G  ...  1 

|3.  The  defcription  given  above  is  chiefly  from  the 
wild  plant.  The  garden  fhrub  differs  little  from  this 
except  in  fize.  In  hot  climates  it  is  fai'd  to  become 
a  tree.]  . 

Mr.  Miller  diftinguifoes  two  gafden  fpecies :  the 
firft,  which  he  calls  Ruta  hortenfis,  rifing  to  the. height 
of  five  or  fix  feet.  The  fecond,  Ruta  altera,  is  only 
three  or  four  feet  high,  and  has  narrower  leaves.  The 
flowers  grow  in  longer  and  loofer  bunches.  The  feed- 
veffel  is,  fmaller.  This  being  hardier  than  the  firft,  has 
almoft  fupplanted  it  in  the  gardens  about  London. 

■  2.  The  lower  leaves  are  compoled  of  feveral  parts, 
which  are  joined  to  the  midrib  in  the  fame  manner  as' 
other  branching  winged  leaves,  and  have  linear  leaflets 
Handing  without  order.  Stalks  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  branching  out  from  the  bottom,  and  garnifhed 
with  leaves  divided  into  five  parts,  and  thofe  at  the 
top  into  three,  which  are  as  fmall  and  narrow  as  the 
bottom  leaves  *  they  are  of  a  gray  colour,  but  net  fo 
fetid  as  thofe  of  the  preceding.  The  flowers  grow  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  in  loofe  fpikes,  which  are 
generally  reflexed.  The  petals' are  yellow.  The  feed- 
veffels  are  fmall,  and  filled  with  angular  black  feeds. 

fit  is  now  generally  agreed  that  this  which  Mr, 
Miller  diftinguifhed  under  the  name  of  R.  fylveftris, 
is  a  diftindt  fpecies.  Haller  fays  it  is  very  different ; 
having  a  branched  Item,  two  feet  high,  the  leaves 
much  more  finely  divided,  with  the  iaft  fegments  linear 
and  very  fharp. 

According  to  Yillars,  the  leaves  aie  decompofed, 
and  the  leaflets  cylindric,  very  narrow,  a  little  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  Sefeli  glaucuin.  Stem  ftraight  and  Am¬ 
ple  ;  the  flowers  though  alternate,  are  turned  to  one 
fide,  and  borne  on  branches  which  fpring  nearly  from 
the  fame  point,  fo  that  they  appear  to  be  in  an  umbel. 
The  petals  are  entire,  a  little  concave,  with  the  border 
membranous  and  entire. 

It  differs,  fays  Desfontaines,  from  R.  graveolens,  in 
having  the  leaves  multifarioufly  decompounded,  with 
the  leaflets  very  narrow  and  linear.  The  plant  is  cor- 
rofive,  and  has  a  very  ftrong  fmell. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  Barbary.  It 
flowers  in  auguft  and  feptember  *  and  was  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739  z. 

3.  This  is  very  like  R.  graveolens,  and  is  its  off- 
fpring.  The  firft  flowers  are  five-cleft,  and  the  others 
four- cleft,  as  in  that.  The  petals  are  concave  with  a 
waved  margin,  as  in  R.  graveolens  *  but  the  ftem  is 
loftier.  The  petals  are  ciliate  at  the  edge*. 

Leaves  thick,  blunt,  fingly  winged  or  ternate.  Pe¬ 
tals  hollowed  like  the  bowl  of  a  fpoon,  with  great 
flatted  hairs  like  the  eye-lafhes  round  them.  They 
fmell  infupportably  ftrong.  It  feems  only  to  be  2  va¬ 
riety  of  R.  graveolens b. 

Stem  three  feet  high,  upright,  round,  very  much 
branched.  Leaves  fuperdecompound,  oblong-ovate, 
fmallifb,  cinereous,  ftnooth,  ftrong-fmelling.  Llowers . 
in  a  terminating  panicle.  Segments  of  the  calyx  four, 
acute,  fpreading.  Petals  four,  ovate,  concave,  ciliate, 
yellow.  Pores  of  the  nedlary  ten.  Stamens  eight, 
Capfule  four-lobed,  rugged,  four-celled c. 

y  Woodville.  z  Hort.  kew.  a  Link.  mant. 

b  Villars.  c  Loureiro. 
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(3.  This  variety  differs  in  having  the  claws  of  the 
petals  longer,  and  the  lobes  of  the  capfule  approxi¬ 
mating,  not  diftantd.] 

Mr.  Miller  defcribes  R.  chalepenfis  as  having  Axons; 
ffirubby  ftalks  about  three  feet  high,  dividing  into 
many  branches ;  leaves  larger  than  thole  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort,  with  a  ftronger  odour ;  the  flowers  difpofed 
almoff  in  form  of  an  umbel  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
having  five  concave  yellow  petals  Avhofe  borders  are 
let  wi tii  fine  hairs;  and  ten  ftamens  of  equal  length 
with  the  petals ;  the  feed-  veffels  much  larger  than  thole 
of  the  common  fort. 

[  Native  of  Africa :  of  Arabia,  according  to  Linneus ; 
ot  Dauphine,  according  to  Villars,  of  Aleppo  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  according  to  Miller,  cultivated 
in  China  and  Cochinchina,  according  to  Loureiro.  In 
1722,  it  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chel- 
fea.  .  It  flowers  from  June  to  feptember®. 

_  Linneus  having  obferved  that  the  Rue  moves  one  of 
its;  ftamens  every  day  to  the  piftil.  Dr.  Smith  exa¬ 
mined  this  fpecies,  which  differs  very  little  from  the 
common  Rue,  and  found  many  of  the  ftamens  in  the 
pofition  which  lie  delcribes,  holding  their  anthers  over 
the  ftigma ;  while .  thofe  which  had  not  yet  come  to 
theifigma  were  lying  back  upon  the  petals,  as  well  as 
thofe  which,  having  already  performed  their  office,  had 
returned  to  their  original  fituation.  Trying  with  a 
quill  to  ftimulate  the  ftamens,  he  found  them  all  quite 
devoid  of  irritability :  they  are  ftout,  ftrong,  conical 
bodies,  and  cannot,  without  breaking,  be  forced  out  of 
the  pofition  in  which  they  happen  to  be.  The  fame 
phenomenon  has  been  obferved  in  feveral  other  flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  it  is  no  where  more  ftriking,  or  more  eafily 
examined  than  in  the  Rue.  Hence  Dr.  Smith  con¬ 
cludes,  that  thele  plants  are  endued  with  a  kind  of 
fpontaneous  motion  f.  This  is  not  a  very  philofphical 
ccmclufion.  To  a  flmilar  effeeft  we  are  taught  to  aflign 
the  fame  caufe  :  and  becaufe  we  cannot  excite  the  irri¬ 
tability,  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  fubied  is 
not  irritable. 

4.  Stem  as  in  the  other  fpecies.  Leaves  pinnate, 
compefed  of  three  pairs  with  an  odd  leaflet :  the  lateral 
leaflets  oppofite,  linear,  entire  or  crenulate,  dotted; 
the  odd  leaflet  fubovate,  ferrate  g.— Native  of  the  Ca¬ 
nary  Hands  by  Maflon.  Introduced  in  1780.  It 
flowers  in  march  h.] 

5.  The  ftalk  rifes  fingly  from  the  root,  is  about  a 
toot  high,  and  herbaceous.  Leaves  alternate,  narrow. 
The  ftalk  branches  at  the  top  in  form  of  an  umbel, 
iuftaimng  many  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  five  entire 
plane  petals,  having  no  hairs  on  their  borders.  It  feems 
to  be  a  plant  of  ffiort  duration. 

[This  ipecies  was  firft  difeovered  by  Micheli  near 
Arqua,  not  far  from  Padua.  He  confidered  it  as  a  dif- 
tmtt  genus,  becaufe  it  has  five  flat  naked  petals  It 
was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768.] 

6.  Phis  rifes  with  feveral  Angle  ftalks  from  the  root 
near  a  mot  and  half  high.  Leaves  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
yellowifh  green  colour,  alternate,  feffile  ;  at  their  bafe 
one  or  two  very  fmall,  but  of.  the  fame  fhape  and 
co  our.  Flowers  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
itaiks :  petals  five,  oblong,  yellow.  Stamens  ten, 

anthers*  ^ 1  t0  the  PetalG  terminated  by  awl-ffiaped 

[The  lateral  branches  of  the  panicle,  bifid,  three- 
flovvered,  with  the  middle  flower  feffile.  Petals  five 

d0fp|irntlfi’°Vatf  Filaments  hairy  at  the  bafe’ 
clofely  confining  the  receptacle  pricked  with  melli¬ 
ferous  pores.  The  pericarp  has  raifed  dots  h 

ot.ms  herbaceous,  fmooth,  round,  uprio-ht  often 

Leavesffratff  h”('  f,mpl<:  or  pa'«-ly  branched, 
ceolate  blnm*  ,lnt00th>  S'1''6  “tire,  fpatuled-lan- 

lower  ones  Fin"'"""’8  dOW"  'hC  peti°k  1  tllc 

Braftes  linear-  LwoUtt Taff  Tal "“‘fi8 

Petals  entire  5  leatf  LalYx  five -toothed. 

at  the  bafe T  0V'T’  blunt-  Fil™ents  ciliate 

•  Geim  furrounded  by  five  villofe  tubercles* 


f  nn  r  d  Dim.  mant.  e  vrart.  r.p 

1  Philof.  traTif.  vol.  78  for  1788  „ 

~  Hnrr  1-  '  \  \  I7««.  p.  IOZ. 

P°rt.  kew,  .  Linn.  fpec. 


e  Linn,  fupnl. 
k  Desfomaines. 
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«  ^ 

Native  of  Spain,  and  Tunis.  Cultivated  bv  Mr 
Miller  in  1759.  ‘ 

(3.  Buxbaum’s  plant  is  not  different  from  that  which 
grows  in  Spain  ’. 

7.  Stem  a  fpan  high,  moft  branched  at  bottom: 
branches  hairy,  round.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  fef- 
file  ;  the  upper  ones  fmaller.  Calyx  very  fmall,  hairy, 
with  blunt  teeth.  Petals  entife,  feffile,  flightly  eon- 
cave,  yellowifh.  Filaments  widening  and  lanuginous 
at  the  bale,  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Anthers  four- 
grooved.  Germ  five-lobed,  hairy.  Style  club-fhaped 
twice  as  long  as  the  ftamens.  Capfule  hairy,  ref  ufe’ 
hollow-dotted.  The  fructification  is  very  feldom  four- 
parted  m‘. 

The  flowers  are  as  fmall  again  as  in  the  preceding 

fpecies,  and  the  petals  are  more  clawed.— Native  of 

Media,  and  of  Syria  near  DamafcusRJ 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All.thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  eidier  by  fowin^ 
their  leeds,  or  by  planting  flips  or  cof^igs  ;  both  of 
which  may  be  done  in  the  fpring.  The  manner  of 
propagating  them  from  cuttings  being  the  fame  a 4  for 
Lavender,  Stechas,  and  other  hardy  aromatic,  .plants, 
need  not  be  here  repeated;  and  if  they  are  propagated 
by  feeds,  there  needs  no  farther  care  but  to  dig  ajaed 
ot  treffi  earth  in  the  fpring,  making  it  level ;  "then  to 
fow  the  feed  thereon,  and  rake  the  ground  lmoqth  ; 
after  which,  keep  the  beds  clear  from  weeds  until  the 
plants  are  come  up  about  two  inches  high,  when  they 
lhould  be  tranfplanted  out  into  freffi  beds,  where- thev 
may  remain  for  ufe.  7 

The  Aleppo  Rue,  and  the  wild  Rue  are  tenderer 
than  the  common  fort,  fo  require  fhelter  in  winter;  but 
the  Aleppo  Rue  will  endure  our  ordinary  winters  very 
well  in  the  open  air,  eipecially  if  it  be  planted  on  a 
dry  foil. 

All  the  forts  of  Rue  will  live  much  longer,  and  are 
lefs  liable  to  be  injured  by  froft  in  winter,  when  they 
gio»v  in  a  poor,  dry,  rubbifhy  foil,  than  in  good 
giound  ;  for  in  rich  moift  land  the  plants  grow  very 
vigoroufly  in  fummer,  and  are  fo  replete  with  moifture, 
that  a  fmall  fioft  will  kill  their  tender  lhoots;  where¬ 
as  in  .poor  dry  giound,  or  when  they  grow  upon  old 
walls,  their  growth  will  not  be  great,  but  their  fhoots 
will  be  haid  and  compact,  and  thus  more  able  to  refift: 
the  cold. 

The  firft  fort  was  formerly  ufed  to  plant  for  edgings 
on  the  fides  of  borders ;  but  it  wras  by  no  means"pro- 
per  for  this  ufe,  for  the  plants  fhoot  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
there  is  no  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  an  edg¬ 
ing;  befides  when  they  are  kept  clofely  flieered,  they 
appear  to  be  very  ragged  and  frumpy,  and  their  roots 
fpread  fo  far  as  to  exhauft  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  fo 
that  the  other  plants  are  deprived  of  their  nourifhment, 
which  has  earned  it  to  be  wholly  negledted  for  this’ 
purpofe ;  _  fo  that  at  prefent  it  ’is  chiefly  cultivated  1 
iOr  medicinal  ufe,  or  to  furnifh  the  balconies  for  the 
citizens  in  the  fpring,  efpecially  that  with  a  variegated 
leaf. 

5.  1  his  is  propagated  by  feeds,  fown  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe.  The  plants  will  come  up  the 
following  fpring.  Whereas  when  the  feeds  are  fown 
m  the  fpring,  the  plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  year. 
On  poor  ground  or  among  rubbiffi,  in  a  warm  fitua¬ 
tion,  it  will  live  in  the  open  air  without-coverin'? ;  but 
in  rich  ground  it  is  frequently  killed  in  winter. 

6.  This  alio  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open, 
air,  on  a  poor  dry  foil,  and  will  perfect  feeds  the  fecund 
year;  but  as  it  is  of  fliort duration,  young  plants  ffiould 
be  raifed  annually,  to  keep  up  a  fucceffion. 

[Rut a.  See  Psganum  and  TbaBftnim. 

■ —  canina.  See  Scropkularia. 

-  muraria.  See  Acrojlichum ,  Afplenium ,  Ofmunda, 
Pteris. 

R LffSCHIA.  (So  named  by  Jacanin,  in  memory  of 

P  rider.  Ruyfch ,  prof for  of  anatomy  and  botany  at  Am- 
ferdam.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  363.  Jacqu.  amgr.  75.  Judf. 
428.  Souroubea.  Aubl.  t.  97.  JuJf.  428.  ' 

Olali.  5.  1.  I  entandria  Monogynia. 


1  Willdenow. 


m  Billardiere. 
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generic 


Swartz.  p  Jacquln. 


9  Swartz. 


*■  r  v>l  f  > 

R  Y  A 

-GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  Five-leaved,  permanent ;  leaflets  roundifh, 
concave,  blunt,  converging,  imbricate,  augmented  at 
the  bale  by  a  three-leaved  involucre.:  one  leaflet  bent 
down,  difform. 

Cor.  Petals  Fve,  ovate,  flattifh,  blunt,  reflexed,  three 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

St  Am.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  flat,  patulous,  lliortcr 
than  the  petals.  Anthers  oblo'ng,  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-roundifh.  Style  none.  Stigma  quad¬ 
rangular,  cruciform, ;  flat. 

Per.  Berry  four-celled ? 

Seeds -many.  -  C 

Obs.  Stigma  five-rayed.  Pericarp  five-celled.  Aubl. 

■ — two-celled ,  many-feeded.  Swartz. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Lai.  Fve-Ieaved.  Cor.  five-petalled,  reflexed.  Style 
none.  Berry  ?  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Ruyfchia  clufiasrolia. 

Lin.fpec,  ed.  If  illd.  i.  1116.  Swartz,  prodr.  $o. 
dejcr.  I.  502.  Jacqu.  amende,,  t.  51./.  2.  pill, 
t.  76. 

Leaves  obovate  obtufe  veinlefs. 

■2.  Ruyfchia  Surubea. 

Lin.  [pec.  ed.  IV ill d.  1,  1116.  Swartz,  prodr.  $0. 
defer.  1.  504. 

Souroubea  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  244./.  97. 
Logania  pentacrina.  Scop,  introd.  gen.  1076.  Gmel. 

fyfi ■  422.  .  A~ 

Leaves  obovate  obtufe  mucronate  veined. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a^parafitical  underfhrub,  with  round  fmooth 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  entire,  without  nerves  or 
veins,  thick,  fhimng,  very  fmooth,  pale  green,  three 
or  tour  inches  long,  on  fhort  plano-convex  petioles. 
Racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Ample,  a  foot 
long,  nearly  upright,  many-flowered;  the  common 
peduncle  round,  thick,  fomewhat  fucculent,  fmooth; 
flowers  fcattered,  alternate,  fmall,  on  pedicels  three 
lines  in  length.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  fmooth,  incum- 

„  peut :  under  the  calyx  two  oppofite  leaflets,  prefled  to 
it,  fmall,  _  ovate,  between  which  is  a  fefiile,  obovate, 
acute,  thick,  deflexed,  concavo-convex  bradte,  b?o-o-eJ 
than  the  lateral  leaflets,  dotted  with  red.  Petals  pur- 
p  e,  deciduous.  Filaments  five,  (or  according  to  Tac- 
quin  fix  or  feven)  the  length  of  the  petals,  into  which 
they  are  inferted  at  the  bafe  ;  they  are  widifh,  up- 
riglii,  purple.  Style  none,  or  very  fhort  and  thick. 
Stigma  plano-convex,  four  or  five-rayed.  The  fruit 
appears  to  be  a  berry  ;  and  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  upright  germ,  two-celled  and  many-feeded  °. 

Native  of  Martinico,  in  the  vaft  moift  woods*  flow¬ 
ering  in  april p. 

2.  Stem  farmentofe,  round;  with  long,  divaricate, 

*  ^exde,  declining,  round,  fragile  branches.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  acuminate  at  the  bafe,  emarginate  at  the  top 
mucronate  in  the  middle  with  a  minute  toothlet  ■ 
imooth  on  both  Aides,  thickifh,  fiefhy ;  on  fhprt  round 
petioles  channelled  above.  Racemes  terminatino-,  fim. 
pie,  long,  many-flowered.  Flowers  alternate, 'fome- 
what  remote  from  each  other,  large ;  on  round  flefhy 
pedicels,  an  inch  in  length.  Calyx-leaves  five,  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Aublet,  five  or  fix,)  roundifh,  concave- 
two  lateral  leaflets  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  oppofite* 
longer  than  the  calyx,  lanceolate,  blunt,  concave  di’ 
verging,  bent  down,  red ;  the  third  above  cylindric- 
club-fhaped,  tubular,  fcarlet.  Petals  oblong,  deci¬ 
duous,  yellow.  Filaments  yellow,  wider  at  the  bafe. 
Anthers  brown.  .  Germ  oval,  five-cornered.  •  Style 
Icarcely  any.  Stigma  flefhy,  flat,  five-rayed. 

.  Na^,ve  of  woods  in  Guiana,  by  the  banks  of  the 
river  Gallion.  Found  there  by  Aublet9. 

RYaSaNA' rBoerh-  an?  MiUer-  See  Vracocephalum. 

T:  SSo  named  by  Vahl,  in  honour  of  John 

Mm/flapdcfl'  Wi°  aMed  a‘  San,a  Cruz, 
Vahl,  eel.  1.  /.  9. 

Clafi.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 


SAC 

*  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  inferior,  permanent,  five-leaved :  leaflets 
lanceolate,  attenuated,  fpreading,  very  finely  nerved. 

Cor.  none. — Nellary  between  the  germ  and  ftamens, 
pitcher- fh aped,  very  villofe,  the  height  of  the  germ. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  (fixty)  in  a  doubkrow,"  a 
little  fhorter  than  the  ca.yx,  awl-lbaped,  having  a  few 
hairs  fcattered  at  the  bale,  in  other  parts  fmooth. 
Anthers  ereft,  awl-fhaped,  three  times  fherter  than  the 
filaments,  torulole,  mucronate,  fmooth,  after  the  pollen 
is  difeharged  waved  about  the  edg;e. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  very  villofe.  Style  fmooth,  the  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  four,  convex. 

Per.  Berry  fuberous*  elliptic- fpheroid,  brown,  fcrobicu- 
iar.  - Receptacles  five,  formed  out  of  the  fides  of  the 
berry,  fuberous,  oblong,  attenuated  both  ways,  hav¬ 
ing  minute  tubercles  fcattered  over  them  in  tranfverfe 
rows. 

Seeds  abundant,  Ov2te-fubglobular,  having  a  few  minute 
hairs  fcattered  over  them,  brown,  arilied.  Aril  incom¬ 
plete,  covering  the  bafe  and  belly  of  the  feed,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  three-winged,  the  wings  doubled. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved,  permanent,  coloured.  Cor.  none. 
Stigmas  four.  Berry  fuberous,  one-celled,  many- 
feedfed. 


Ryania  fpeciofa. 
Vahl,  eel 


SPECIES. 


i  .  51.  /.  9.  TVilld.fpec.  1.  1164. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  tree  with  handfome  flowers,  and  round 
afh-coloured  boughs,  covered  with  a  very  fine  nap 
towards  the  end.  Leaves  alternate,  a  fpan  long,  ellip¬ 
tic,  (or  oblong)  acuminate,  fmooth  on  both  Aides, 
obliquely  nerved,  quite  entire  :  the  midrib  underneath 
mealy ;  the  nerves  raifed,  and  between  thefe  very  fine, 
frequent,  fimple,  tranfverfe  veins.  Petiole  very  fhort* 
channelled  above.  Stipules  awl-fhaped,  hoary,  a  little 
longer  than  the  petiole,  deciduous.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  very  fhort,  folitary  or  fometimes  two  together, 
and  then  one  is  abortive,  one-flowered.  Calycine  leaf¬ 
lets  an  inch  and  half  long.  Berry  double  the  fize  of  a 
Walnut.  Seeds  a  little  bigger  than  Coriander. 

It  fee  ms  to  be  allied  to  Laetia ;  but  differs  in  having 
the  calyx  permanent ;  in  the  neffary ;  in  having  the 
anthers  awl-fhaped  not  round  ;  four  ftigmas  ;  the° ber¬ 
ries  fubglobular,  not  fcored  with  lines  or  having  a 
cartilaginous  membrane  within  ;  finally  in  the  feeds  not 
being  angular.  The  leaves  refemble  very  much  thofe 
of  Caraipa  longifolia  of  Aublet;  but  the  fruit  is  to¬ 
tally  different.  It  was  found  in  the  Ifland  of  Trinidad 
by  Ryan,  to  whom  the  genus  is  confecrated r. 

Rye.  See  Secale. 

Rye-Grass.  See  Hordeum  and  Lolium . 


S 

kj «. 


^ Aamouna.  See  Mf cuius  Pavia . 

J  Sabdariffa.  See  Hibifcus. 

Sabicea.  See  Schwenkfeldia. ] 

Sabina.  See  Juniper  us. 

SACCHIaRUIVI  ( of  Pliny.  In  Greek  (Txxyc&g,  5;  trxxyxpi , 
or  a-xv.yxpov ;  from  the  Arabic  facchar,  or  zuchar. 
V oflius :  or  rather  from  the  Indian  Shukur. ) 

,  Lin.  gen.  n.  73.  Reich,  n.  79.  Schreh  n.  104. 

Gartn.  t.  82.  Juff.  30. 

Claff.  3.  2.  Triandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gramina ,  Gr  amine  a  or  Graffes. 


*■  Vahl 


GENERIC 


SAC, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Glume  twp-valved,  one-flowered :  valves  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,,  eredt,  concave,  equal,  awnlefs, 
Unrounded  with  a  long  lanugo  at  the  bale. 

Cor.  two-valved,  fhorter,  fharpifh,  very  tender. 

Nelliary  two-leaved,  very  fmall. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anltyers-  fo m ewhai  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Styles  two,  feathered.  Stigmas 
plumofe. 

Per.  none.”  Corolla  in  veils  the  feed. 

Seed  Angle,  oblong. 

Obs.  In  Saccharum  the  wool  Is  without  the  calyx  y  in 
Arundo  it  is  within  it. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-valved,  involucred  with  a  long  lanugo.  Cor. 
two-valved. 

SPECIES. 

[i.  Saccharum  Teneriffe.  Teneriffe  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fyft.  103.  Willd.  1.  320.  fuppl.  10 6. 
heaves  awl  jhaped  flat ,  flowers  panicled  awnlefs ,  hairy 
involucre  none ,  calyx  very  villofe. 

2.  Saccharum  fpontaneum.  Wild  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fyft.  ed.  13.  88.  14.  103.  Reich.  1.  147.  Willd. 

I.  321.  mant.  183.  Juppl.  106.  Gartn.  fruit.  2. 

II.  Lour,  co chinch..  52.  ed.  Willd.  65. 

S.  biflorum.  Forjk.  defer.  16.  n.  50. 

Kerpa.  Rheed.  mal.  \i.  85.  t.  46. 

Leaves  convolute ;  panicle  effufed ,  fpikes  capillary  flmple , 
flowers  remote  involucred  geminate ,  one  of  them  pe¬ 
duncle  d. 

3.  Saccharum  japonicum.  Japan  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  321.  Lin.  tranf.  2.  328. 

S.  polydadlylon.  'Ihunb.jap.  42.  (excl.  fynon..) 

Fuku  vulgo  Tfikufits.  K^empf  amcen.  5.  899. 

Boo  vulgo  Obanna.  K<empf.  amcen.  5.  899. 

Racemes  in  bundles -,  petals  c.iliate ,  the  outer  ones  awned.  ] 

4.  Saccharum  offeinarum.  Common  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fpec.  79.  Reich.  1.  147.  Willd.  1.  321.  hort. 
cliff.  26.  mat.  med.  46.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  535. 
t.  196.  Brown,  jam.  129.  Lour,  cochinch.  52. 
ed.  Willd.  66.  Plenck ,  ic.  40. 

Arundo  faccharifera.  Bauh.pin.  18.  theat.  293.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  108.  t.  66.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  186.  t.  74./.  1. 
Pifo ,  braf  l.  4.  c.  1. '  Marcgr.  82.  Monti  prodr.  33. 
Regnault ,  bot. 

A  faccharina.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  531.  Ger.  35.  emac.  38. 

Rail  hift.  1278.  Hernand.  109. 

Plarundo  faccharifera.  Park,  theat.  1210. 

Calamus  faccharatus.  Munting.  cult.  284. 

Canna  mellea.  Cffalp.  182. 

Flowers  panicled ,  leaves  flat. 

[5.  Saccharum  polyftachyon.  Many-fpiked  Sugar-c,ane. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  322.  Swartz, prodr.  21.  defer. 
127. 

Flowers  panicled,  fpikes  filiform  very  long  faftigi ate,  flo¬ 
rets  rather  remote. 

6.  Saccharum  arundinaceum.  Reedy  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  322.  Retz.  ebf.  4.  14.  n.  34. 
Panicles  cluftered  with  the  peduncles  divided,  florets  two 
together  one  feffile  the  other  pedicelled,  corollas  three- 
valved  polygamous. 

7.  Saccharum  benghalenfe.  Bengal  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fpec.ed.  Willd.  322.  Retz.  obf.  5.  16. 

Panicles  cluftered  with  the  peduncles  divided,  florets  two 
together  one  feffile  the  other  pedicelled,  corollas  two- 
valved  hermaphrodite. 

8.  Saccharum  repens.  Creeping  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  322, 

P  anicle  patulous,  florets  two  together  feffile  awned,  leaves 
flat,  Jloeaths  hairy. 

9.  Saccharum  Ravennm.  Italian  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fyft.  103.  Reich.  1.  147.  Willd.  312 .  Desfont. 
atlant.  53.  •  * 

Andropogon  Ravennre.  Lin.fpec.  1481. 

Arundo  calycibus  unifloris  extus  lanuginoAs.  Ger. 
prov.  105.  n.  4. 

A.laicta  alpium  Ravenna.  Zanon.hifl.  1.  64.  t  24. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  221.  f  8.  t.  8.  f.  32.  Segu.  ver.  1. 
361. 

Gramen  arundinaceum  ramofum  plumofum  album. 


SAG 

Bauh.  pin.  7.  prodr.  14.  theat.  95.  Scheuch.  gram. 
*36.  t.  3./.  7.  a,  b. 

Panicle  loofe  with  the  rachis  woolly,  flowers  awned. 

IG.  Saccharum  cylindricum.  Cylindric  Sugar-cane. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  323.  Lamarck,  encycl.  1.  588. 
t.  40./.  2.  Desfont.  atlant.  54. 

S.  Koenigii;  Retz.  ob.  5.  16.  n.  28. 

S,  diandrum  Koenig.  Dry  and.  in  Lin.,  tranf.  2.  217. 
Lagurus  cylindricus.  Lin.fpec.  120.  fyft.  123.  Reich. 

1.  226.  Ger.  prov.  104. 

Imperata  arundinacea.  Cyrill.  ic.  rar.  2.  t.  1 1. 

Arundo  epigeios.  Forjk.  defer.  23.  n.  82. 

Gramen  pratenfe  alopecurum,  fericea  panicula.  Barr, 
ic.  11.  1 

Gr.  alop.  fpica  longa  tomentofa  candicante.  Bauh. 

hift ,  2.474.  Monti  prodr.  59.  t.  88. 

Gr.  alop.  maritima  repens,  fpica  longiore.  Mor.  hift. 

f.  8 .  / .  4>  f  •  4* 

Gr.  tomentolum  alopecuros.  Dalech.  hift.  450. 

Gr.  tom.  fpicatum.  Bauh.pin.  4.  Tourn.  inft.  518. 
Gr.  tom.  creticum  fpicatum,  fpica  purpurea.  Scheuch . 
gram.  57. 

Panicle  fpiked  cylindric,  peduncles  one  flowered,  flowers 
awnlefs  two-ftamened,  leaves  flat,  joints  bearded. 

11.  Saccharum  Thunbergii.  Thunberg’s  Sugar-cane. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  323.  Retz.  obf.  5.  17. 

Panicle  fpiked  cylindric,  peduncles  one-flowered,  flowers 
awnlefs  two-ftamened,  leaves  convolute,  joints  J'mooth. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  grafs  is  a  foot  high  and  more.  Culm 
jointed,  with  the  joints  approximating  leafed.  Leaves 
fhort,  llraight,  very  fraooth.  Panicle  of  a  middling 
fize,  like  that  of  Jtlolcus  lanatus.  Calycine  valves  ovate, 
ferruginous,  hirfute,  with  white  fpreading  hairs.  An¬ 
thers  yellow.  It  differs  from  the  other  fpecies  in 
having  the  calyx  hirlute,  whereas  in  the  others  it  is 
naked.  It  has  not  the  involucre  of  the  flofcules,  which 
in  the  others  confills  of  long  llraight  villole  hairs. 
The  glumes  of  this  are  ovate,  and  not  fubulate  as  in 
the  next  fpecies. 

Native  of  the  illand  of  Teneriffe ;  where  it  was 
found  by  Maffon  s. 

2.  Culm  twelve  feet  high,  but  not  af  all  arboref- 
cent,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill,  even,  covered  by 
the  Iheaths  of  the  leaves,  hollow.  Leaves  twofeet  long, 
convolute  at  the  fides,  even,  of  the  breadth  common 
in  grafs.  Panicle  large,  Ample,  con  Ailing  of  capil¬ 
lary,  very  Ample  and  long  fpikes,  nearly  eredl;  in 
which  the  florets  are  at  the  teeth  of  the  rachis,  within 
a  white  wool  longer  than  they,  in  pairs ;  one  feffile, 
the  other  peduncled  furrounded  by  its  proper  wool. 
Corolla  one-valved. 

Native  of  Malabar,  in  watery  places ;  obferved  by 
Koenig*.  In  the  Society  Ides.  Loureiro  fays  it  is 
frequent  in  Cochinchina  in  marflies  and  wet  places  ; 
that  it  creeps  at  the  root,  and  thus  diffuies  itfelf  far  and 
wide,  efpecially  near  rivers. 

Gasrtner  fays,  that  he  could  not  difeover  the  one- 
valved  corolla,  which  Linneus  attributes  to  it,,  in  his 
fpecimens. 

3.  Culm  frutefeent,.  round,  fmooth.  Ample,  a  fathom 
in  height.  Leaves  linear-enflform,  gradually  drawing, 
to  a  point  at  the  end,  ferrate,  fmooth,  llriated  ;  the 
midrib  thick,,  keeled,  entire.  Flowers  panicled :  pa¬ 
nicle  patulous,  thinly  and  little  branched ;  but  the  ra¬ 
cemes  capillary,  flexuofe,  fmooth,  very  long,  even  a 
fpan  in  length.  Pedicels  in  pairs  alternately,  recurved, 
one-flowered,  fmooth,  one  a  line  in  length,  the  other 
fhorter  by  half.  Calyx  fmooth  :  glumes  equal,  acute. 
One  valve  of  the  corolla  concealed  within  one  of  the 
glumes  of  the  calyx,  awnlefs ;  the  other  awned  :  the 
awn  a  little  twilled,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Down 
at  the  outer  bafe  of  the  calyx,  hairy,  upright,  unequal, 
white,  a  litttle  longer  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Ja~' 
pan  ;  flowering  in  july. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  which  is  only  three  feet 
high,-  with  a  Ample  fpreading  panicle,  confiding  of 
long  Ample  racemes  in  bundles,  wandlike  or  fubfaff 
tigiate,  angular,  fmooth,  a  fpan  long.  Valves  of  the 
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corolla  equal,  very  thin,  ciliate,  one  of  them  awned  : 
the  awn  on  the  longer-  pedicelled  floret  fhorter,  on  the 
fhorter-pedicelled  floret  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
twilled,  always  from  the  tip  of  the  corolla.  All  the 
florets  have  both  ftamens  and  piftils,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  polygamy  in  this  fpecies. 

Native  of  Japan:  that  in  water  near  the  fbore  op- 
poflte  to  Nagafaki,  flowering  in  july ;  this  about  Naga- 
faki,  flowering  in  feptember  “.] 

4,  The  root  of  the  Sugar-cane  is  jointed,  like  that 
of  other  forts  of  Cane  or  Reed.  From  this  arife  four, 
five,  or  more  fhoots,  proportionable  to  the  age  or 
ftrength  of  the  root,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  according 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  ground.  In  fome  moilt  rich 
foils.  Canes  have  been  meafured  near  twenty  feet  long  ; 
but  thefe  are  not  near  fo  good  as  thofe  of  middling 
growth ;  abounding  in  juice,  but  having  little  of  the 
efiential  fait.  The  Canes  are  jointed,  and  thefe  joints 
are  more  or  lefs  dillant,  in  proportion  to  the  foil.  A 
leaf  is  placed  at  each  joint,  and  the  bafe  of  it  embraces 
the  llalk  to  the  next  joint  above  its  infertion,  before 
it  expands ;  from  hence  to  the  point  it  is  three  or  four 
feet  in  length,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plant ; 
there  is  a  deep  whitilh  furrow  or  hollowed  midrib, 
which  is  broad  and  prominent,  on  the  under  fide  ;  the 
edges  are  thin  and  armed  with  fmall  fharp  teeth,  which 
are  fcarcely  to  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  eye,  but  will 
cut  the  fkin  of  a  tender  hand,  if  it  be  drawn  along  it. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  panicles  at  the  top  of  the 
Falks ;  they  are  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  are 
compofed  of  many  fpikes  nine  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
which  are  again  fubdivided  into  fmaller  fpikes ;  thefe 
have  long  down  inclofing  the  flowers,  fo  as  to  hide 
them  from  fight.  The  feed  is  oblong-pointed,  and 
ripens  in  the  valves  of  the  flower. 

[Loureiro  thus  defcribes  the  Sugar-cane  of  Cochin- 
china. — Culm  ten  feet  high.  Ample,  round,  folid,  juicy, 
thick,  jointed,  perennial.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear, 
fiat,  rough,  ftriated,  acuminate,  embracing,  four  feet 
long,  and  three  inches  wide.  Flowers  terminating,  in 
a  large,  diffufed  panicle,  compofed  of  long,  fimple 
fpikes,  with  a  long  down  or  lanugo,  or  rather  very  long, 
flexuofe,  very  fine  hairs,  inftead  of  a  calyx,  there  be¬ 
ing  none  in  this  fpecies. 

He  mentions  three  remarkable  varieties,  differing  in 
the  culm,  not  in  the  flower.  1.  White  Sugar-cane ; 
with  the  culm  long,  white,  of  a  middling  fize,  very 
fweet,  the  knots  diftant.  —  2.  Red  Sugar-cane ;  with 
the  culm  fhort,  thicker,  red,  very  juicy,  the  knots  ap¬ 
proximate. — 3.  Elephantine  Sugar-cane  ;  with  the  culm 
very  thick,  red,  long,  lefs  fweet,  the  knots  approximate. 

Sir  George  Staunton  defcribes  the  Sugar-cane  of 
China,  as  being  longer  jointed  than  that  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  with  an  equal  diameter  ;  the  internodes  of  the 
former  being  generally  fix  inches  in  length,  whereas 
thofe  of  the  latter  feldom  exceed  four.  Doubtlels  in 
a  plant  fo  extenfively  cultivated  as  the  Sugar-cane,  the 
varieties  muft  be  numerous. 

The  French  have  introduced  into  their  Weft  Indian 
iflands  plants  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  thence  they  have 
been  introduced  into  fome  of  the  Fnglifh  iflands.  Sir 
John  Laforey  planted  them  in  Antigua,  and  proved 
their  fuperiority  over  the  old  Canes  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
He  gives  this  account  of  thefe,  and  the  Canes  from 
Otaheite. — One  brought  from  the  ifland  of  Bourbon, 
reported  by  the  French  to  be  the  growth  of  the  coaft 
of  Malabar.  Another  from  Batavia.  A  third  from 
the  ifland  of  Otaheite.  The  two  firft  are  much  alike, 
both  in  appearance  and  growth  :  but  the  laft  is  much 
larger  than  the  common  Sugar-cane  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  the  joints  of  fome  plants  meafuring  eight  or  nine 
inches  in  length,  and  fix  in  circumference.  The  co¬ 
lour  of  the  canes,  and  of  the  leaves  is  alfo  different. 
They  are  ripe  enough  to  grind  at  the  age  of  ten 
months,  and  are  faid  to  make  the  fineft  Sugar.  They 
appear  to  ftand  dry  weather  better ;  and  are  not  liable 
to  be  attacked  by  that  deftruCtive  infeCt  called  the 
borer. — The  Batavian  Canes  are  a  deep  purple  on  the 
outfide  ;  they  grow  fhort-jointed,  and  fmall  in  circum¬ 
ference  :  but  bunch  exceedingly,  and  vegetate  fo  quick, 
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that  they  fpring  up  in  one  third  of  the  time  that  com¬ 
mon  canes  do x. 

Native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  China, 
Cochinchina,  Africa,  and  the  iflands  of  the  South 
Sea. 

It  has  been  afierted  that  the  Sugar-cane  is  not  indi¬ 
genous  of  America  ;  but  that  it  migrated  through  the 
Europeans  from  Sicily  and  Spain  to  Madeira  and-  the 
Canary  iflands;  and  afterwards  to  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands  and  to  Mexico,  Peru  and  Brazil  On  the  dif- 
coyery  of  the  weftern  hemifphere  however  the  Sugar¬ 
cane  was  found  on  the  continent,  and  in  fome  of  the 
iflands ;  but  the  art  of  making  Sugar,  it  is  laid,  never 
was  praCtifed  by  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  iflands 
or  South  America.  Of  this  there  may  be  fome  doubt 
with  refpeCt  to  Mexico. 

Thus  far  is  certain,  that  before  the  difeovery  of  the 
Weft  Indies  in  1492,  by  the  Spaniards;  before  the 
difeovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Portugueze  in 
1497 ;  and  before  the  difeovery  of  the  Brazils  by  the 
lame  nation  in  1500  ;  ■  abundance  of  Sugar  was  made 
in  the  iflands  of  Sicily,  Crete,  Rhodes  and  Cyprus. 
The  Sugar-cane  is  fuppoled  to  have  been  brought  to 
thefe  iflands  originally  from  India  by  the  Saracens; 
and  thence  tranfplanted  into  fome  parts  of  Italy  ;-  and 
to  Spain  from  Africa,  by  the  Moors.  In  Spain  the 
Sugar-cane  was  firft  planted  in  Valencia,  and  afterwards 
in  Granada  and  Murcia.  Sugar  was  formerly  produced 
in  great  quantity  in  thefe  fouthern  provinces,  and  feme 
is  ftill  made  in  the  two  latter. 

From  Valencia  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of 
Sugar  ^vere  carried  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Canary 
iflands  in  the  15th  century  :  -but  prior  to  this  period, 
the  Portugueze,  in  1420,  carried  the  cane,  and  the 
manufacture  from  Sicily  to  Madeira.  Flence  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  the  art  of  making  Sugar, 
were  extended  to  the  Weft  Indian  iflands  and  the  Bra¬ 
zils.  The  Canary  iflands  were  conquered  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  between  1400  and  1495. 

But  the  Sugar-cane  itfelf  was  found  growing  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Miffifippi,  when  Europeans  firft  went 
to  that  part  of  America.  Father  Hennepin,  who  was 
there  in  1680,  fays  that  the  banks  of  that  river  were 
full  of  Canes,  from  thirty  leagues  below  Maroa  down- 
to  the  fea. 

Francis  Ximenes,  Hernandes  and  Pifo  all  affirm  that 
the  Sugar-cane  grows  fpontaneoufly  near  the  Rio 
della  Plata. 

Jean  de  Lery,  who  went  to  Rio  Janeiro  in  Brazil  in 
1556,  fays  he  found  every  where  near  that  river  a  great 
quantity  of  Sugar-canes. 

According  to  Labat,  the  firft  French  fettlers  in  St. 
Chriftopher,  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  found  Sugar- 
canes  wild  in  different  parts  of  thole  iflands. 

America  therefore  poffeffed  the  plant,  but  had  not 
found  out  the  art  of  cultivating  it,  and  manufacturing 
it  into  Sugar,  except  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

In  1 506, according  to  Antonio  Flerrera,  the  Cane  was 
carried  from  the  Canaries  to  the  ifland  of  Plifpaniola 
or  St.  Domingo,  by  Aguillon  or  Aquilon,  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  la  Vega.  Bachiller  Vellofa  and  Pedro  Atienca 
were  the  firft  who  extracted  Sugar  from  them  ;  and 
they  yielded  fo  well,  that  in  a  fhort  time  there  were  on 
the  ifland  forty  water  and  horfe  mills.  But  in  the 
ifland  of  St.  Thomas  under  the  line,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa,  Sugar  was  made  much  earlier  than  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  It  was  difcovered  in  1405,  and  Dapper  fays 
that  the  Portugueze  had  fixty-one  lugar  works  there, 
before  the  Dutch  deftroyed  them  in  the  year  1610. 

The  fame  nation  firft  eilabliihed  fuo;ar  works  in  the 
Brazils  in  1580.  The  Dutch  had  acquired  feven  of 
the  fourteen  eaptainfhips  there,  but  being  difpoffefied 
of  them  ;  the  remainder,  about  fix  or  feven  hundred 
in  number,  in  1655  carried  the- art  of  planting  the 
Cane,  and  making  Sugar  in  a  proper  manner  to  the 
Weft  Indies. 

Sugar  indeed  was  made  at  Barbadoes  in  1643,  by 
the  Englifh.  But  when  Ligon  arrived  there  in  1647, 
they  were  but  bare  Mufcovadoes ;  fo  moift  and  full  of 
melafles,  and  fo  ill  cured,  as  to  be  hardly  worth  fending 
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to  fengland.  In  1650,  when  he  left  the  ifland,  they 
were  much  improved,  but  not  fo  good  as  thofe  of 
Brazil. 

The  Engliffi  made  Sugar  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Chrif- 
topher  in  1643,  and  the  French  foon  after.  In  1648, 
the  latter  made  it  at  Guadaloupe.  The  Englifh  did 
not  make  it  in  Jamaica  till  1664.  On  the  reduction  of 
the  ifland  by  them  in  1656,  the  Spaniards  had  only 
three  fmall  plantations  on  ity. 

Our  Gerarde  fays  ;  fC  Myfelfe  did  plant  fome  Ihootes 
“  thereof  in  my  garden,  and  fome  in  Flaunders  did 
<f  the  like  :  but  the  coldnes  of  our  Clymate  made  an 
t(  end  of  mine,  and  I  think  the  Flemmings  will  have 
“  the  like  profit  of  their  labour.”  This  was  in  1597, 
when  we  had  no  ftoves  for  exotic  plants  in  Europe. 

Though  the  Weft  Indies  now  chiefly  fupplies  Eu¬ 
rope  with  Sugar,  yet  it  was  firft  brought  to  it  from 
Arabia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  or  rather  from  the  latter 
through  the  former.  Diofcorides,  Pliny,  Galen  and 
Paulus  iEgineta  all  defcribe  it  as  white  like  fait,  brittle 
between  the  teeth,  and  fweet  like  honev.  This  fub- 
fiance  has  been  commonly  taken  for .  the  Tabaxir , 
which  has  been  noticed  under  Arundo  Bambos,  but  that 
was  not  fweet ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  of  its  being 
cryflallized  Sugar. 

There  have  ever  been,  fince  our  knowledge  of  the 
Eafl,  two  forts  of  Sugar  made  there;  raw  or  mufco- 
vado  Sugar,  and  Sugar-candy ;  the  firft  ufed  only  for 
Culinary  purpofes,  the  fecond  for  every  other  purpofe 
of  diet,  luxury  and  exportation.  The  former  is,  and 
we  have  reafon  to  fuppofe  ever  has  been  made  in  Ben¬ 
gal  and  other  diftriifts  of  the  Eaft  Indies  :  but  China 
and  Cochinchina  leem  to  be  the  only  countries  in  the 
Eaft  where  the  bright  tranfparent  Sugar-candy  is  made 
in  perfection.  It  is  exported  from  China  to  every  part 
of  India,  even  where  abundance  of  Sugar  is  made: 
and  Du  Halde  fays,  that  it  conftitutes  a  great  trade  to 
Japan2.  Father  Loureiro  informs  us  that  Sugar  is 
cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  Cochinchina 
than  in  China;  and  that  cryflallized  Sugar  is  exported 
from  that  country  in  great  quantities.  He  thus  de- 
fcribes  the  method  of  making  it.  The  raw  Sugar 
being  purified,  by  putting  it  into  conical  earthen  vef- 
fels,  with  a  thin  ftratum  of  moift  clay  on  the  top,  and 
difcharging  the  impurities  through  a  fmall  hole  in  the 
bottom ;  this  whitened,  or  as  we  call  it,  clayed  Sugar 
is  difTolved  in  water  over  a  fire,  and  boiled  to  the 
confluence  of  a  thick  fyrup ;  it  is  then  expofed  in  a 
cool  place  during  the  night,  with  fome  flender  rods 
cut  from  the  Indian  reed  fpread  over  it ;  the  fyrup, 
as  it  is  Condenfed  by  the  nodturnal  cold,  adheres  to 
thefe  rods,  and  is  formed  into  beautiful  cryflals. 

None  of  the  Eaftern  nations  much  efteem  any  other 
Sugar  than  this,  which  probably  has  its  name  from  two 
Indian  words  Shukur  and  Khand,  both  fignifying  Sugar 
in  general.  They  ufe  it  in  tea,  coffee  and  all  other 
beverages :  and  this  may  account  for  the  art  of  refining 
this  article  into  loaf-fugar  having  been  little  praftifed 
in  the  Eaft.  The  manufacture  of  loaf-fugar  is  faid  to 
be  the  difcovery  of  a  Venetian  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
or  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  was  firft  prac- 
tifed  in  England  in  1544. 

The  Venetians,  before  the  year  1148,  imported  con- 
fiderable  quantities  of  Sugar  from  India  by  the  Red 
Sea,  and  alfo  from  Egypt.  Sugar  was  likewife  made 
before  that  time  in  Sicily.  With  the  produce  of  this 
ifland,  and  the  Sugar  imported  from  India  and  Egypt, 
the  Venetians  carried  on  a  great  traffic,  and  fupplied 
all  the  markets  of  Europe  with  this  commodity.  In¬ 
deed  the  Venetian  hiftory  informs  us,  that  even  prior 
to  991,  the  Venetians,  then  forcing  their  commerce 
with  the  Saracens  into  Syria  and  Egypt,  brought  back 
thence  in  return,  not  only  Rice,  Dates,  Sena,  Caffia, 
Flax,  &c.  but  alfo  Sugar a. 

.  Sugar,  when  firft  introduced,  was  ufed  only  medi¬ 
cinally.  Pliny  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on  this 
point.  Even  in  Arabia,  in  Avicenna’s  time,  though 
Sugar  was  an  article  of  commerce  from  the  Eaft,  there 
is  no  record  of  its  being  ufed  for  dietetic  or  culinary 
purpofes,  for  feveral  centuries  afterwards. 

'  Mofeley,  14  to  40.  Mb.  61  to  66.  •  lb.  67  to  71. 


Sugar  was  employed  originally  to  render  unpleafant 
and  naufeating  medicines  grateful  to  the  fick :  and  in 
pharmacy,  in  lyrups,  electuaries,  confeftionS  and  con- 
ferves. 

ACtuarius  was  the  firft  phyfician  who  fubftituted 
Sugar  for  Honey  in  medicinal  compofitions.  Dr. 
Mofeley  fuppofes  him  to  have  written  in  the  year  1000; 
but  others  place  him  three  centuries  later. 

Diofcorides,  who  is  the  firft  that  mentions  Sugar  by 
name,  is  alfo  the  firft  who  Ipeaks  of  its  medicinal 
qualities. 

Galen  recommends  it  among  the  articles  to  be  ufed 
for  the  regimen  of  the  fick  in  fevers.  And  Paulus 
TEgineta  advifes  a  piece  of  the  Indian  fait,  which  in 
appearance  refembles  common  fait,  but  in  fweetnels, 
honey ;  to  be  kept  in  the  mouth  to  moiftcn  it  in 
fevers. 

The  Arabians  recommend  Sugar  for  the  fame  pur* 
pole,  for  afluaging  thirll  and  opening  the  bowels. 

Among  the  moderns  Simon  Paulli,  Theophilus 
Garencieres,  Dr.  Thomas  Willis,  and  Mr.  Ray,  con¬ 
demned  the  ufe  of  Sugar,  as  injurious  to  the  lungs,  as 
having  contributed  to  the  increafe  of  confumption  and 
fcurvy  in  England. 

Others,  as  Baptifta  Porta,  Pomet,  Eemery,  Geof- 
froy,  Boerhaave,  were  much  in  favour  of  Sugar,  and 
particularly  Dr.  Frederick  Slare,  whofe  unqualified 
praifes  of  it  may  be  oppofed  to  the  no  lefs  unqualified 
cenfures  of  Garencieres  and  his  followers.  No  man 
has  been  more  lavilh  in  the  praifes  of  Sugar  as  a  diet¬ 
etic  than  Dr.  Benjamin  Mofeley  \ 

As  a  medicine,  Sugar  cannot  be  confidered  aspofieffing 
much  power.  Dr.  Cullen  dalles  it  with  the  attenuants; 
and  Bergius  Hates  it  to  be  faponaceous,  edulcorant, 
relaxing,  pecftoral,  vulnerary,  antifeptic,  nutritive.  In 
catarrhal  affeClions  both  this  and  Honey  are  frequently 
employed :  it  has  been  advantageoufly  ufed  in  calcu¬ 
lous  complaints ;  and  from  its  known  power  in  pre- 
ferving  animal  and  vegetable  fubftances  from  putrefac¬ 
tion,  it  has  been  given  with  a  view  to  its  antifeptic 
effeCts.  Sugar-candy  or  Barley-fugar,  by  diflolving 
flowly  in  the  mouth,  are  well  fuited  to  relieve  tickling 
coughs  and  hoarfenefs.  The  ufe  of  Sugar  in  various 
medicinal  compofitions  is  too  obvious  to  require  being 
particularly  pointed  out c. 

Two  centuries  have  fcarcely  elapfed,  fince  it  can  be 
properly  faid,  that  Sugar  has  become  an  ingredient  in 
the  popular  diet  of  Europe.  There  are  now  very  few 
perfons,  who  do  not  mix  more  or  lefs  of  it  in  their  daily 
food  ;  excepting  the  poor  remote  inhabitants  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  northern  parts. 

When  Sugar  was  firft  introduced  into  Englan.l,  it  is 
difficult  to  afcertain  :  though  it  was  in  ufe  in  1466,  yet 
it  was  chiefly  confined  to  feafts  and  to  medicine,  until 
it  was  brought  from  the  Brazils,  about  1580,  to  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  imported  from  thence. 

The  quantity  confumed  in  England  has  always  kept 
increafing ;  though  the  whole  confumption  for  near  a 
century  fubfequent  to  this  period  was  inconfiderable. 

The  importation  in  1700  amounted  to  48 1,425  hun¬ 
dred  weight,  or  48,142  hoglheads,  at  ten  hundred 
weight  each.  The  price  then  was  32s.  the  hundred 
weight.  j 

The  average  importation  into  England  and  Scotland 
for  1787,  1788,  1789,  and  1790,  amounted  annu¬ 
ally  to  1,952,262  hundred  weight. 

The  annual  exportation  during  this  period  was 
296,996  hundred  weight,  which  leaves  the  annual  con¬ 
fumption  in  England  and  Scotland  1,655,266  hundred 
weight,  or  118,233  hoglheads,  of  fourteen  hundred 
weight  each.  Thus  we  find  185,389,792  pounds  of 
Sugar  are  annually  confumed  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land.  But  the  latter  does  not  confume  more  than 
12,000  hoglheads  :  the  confumption  therefore  of  Eng¬ 
land  only  is  166,573,344  pounds.  Now  taking  the 
population  of  England  at  eight  millions,  each  indivi¬ 
dual,  at  an  average,  has  about  twenty  pounds  of  Sugar 
in  the  year.  Ireland  confumes  annually  20,000  hogfi 
heads d. 

1  Treatife  on  Sugar,  part  j.  *  Woodvjlle, 

d  Mofeley,  154. 
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The  Sugar  in  common  ufe,  is  prepared  from  the 
exprefied  juice  of  the  cane*  boiled  with  quick  lime, 
or  common  vegetable  alkali*  to  imbibe  the  fuper- 
ftuous  acid.  The  boiling  is  repeated  in  frnaller  and 
fmaller  veftels,  during  which  it  is  often  ncceffary  to 
fcum  the  impurities,  and  employ  additional  alkali; 
when  the  juice  acquires  a  due  confiftence,  it  is  fuf- 
fered  to  cool  in  a  proper  veflel,  and  the  faccharine 
matter  concretes  into  a  cryftallized  mafs.  This,  after 
being  feparated  from  the  melafles,  is  fold  under  the 
name  of  brown  or  moift  Sugar.  This  may  be  purified 
in  conical  moulds,  by  fpreading  on  the  upper  broad 
furface  fome  moift  clay,  which  gradually  transfufes  its 
moifture  through  the  mafs  of  Sugar,  and  carries  with 
it  a  confiderable  part  of  the  remaining  treacly  matter : 
it  is  then  called  clayed  Sugar.  Loaf  Sugar  is  pre¬ 
pared  in  this  country  from  the  other  Sugar  boiled  in 
water ;  lime  water  and  bullock’s  blood  or  eggs,  com¬ 
monly  both,  being  added  to  it,  in  order  to  clarify  it, 
by  incorporating  with  the  oily  and  mucilaginous  parts, 
and  forming  a  fcum,,  which  is  carefully  taken  off. 
After  fufficient  clarification  it  is  ftrained  through  a 
woollen  cloth,  and  boiled  again  until  it  becomes  of  a 
proper  confiftence ;  it  is  then  poured  into  a  refrige¬ 
ratory,  and  when  duly  cooled,  into  conical  clay  moulds, 
perforated  at  the  apex,  which  is  placed  downwards  ; 
at  firft  this  aperture  is  flopped  up,  but  as  the  Sugar 
concretes  it  is  opened,  in  order  that  the  fyrup  or  me¬ 
lafles  may  drain  off-.  By  this  draining,  the  cone  of 
Sugar  fhrinks  at  the  bafe  below  the  edges  of  the 
mould,  which,  to  render  the  loaf  ftill  whiter,  is  filled 
up  with  moift  clay  clofely  applied  to  the  bafe  of  the 
Sugar-cone  :  laftly,  the  cone  is  placed  upon  its  bafe, 
taken  out  of  the  mould,  wrapped  in  paper,  and  dried 
or  baked  in  a  clofe  oven e. 

Sugar  is  manifeftly  a  neutral  faline  fubftance,  confift- 
ing  of  a  peculiar  acid,  united  to  a  fmall  quantity  of 
alkali  and  much  oily  matter.  It  cryftallizes  in  hexaedral 
truncate  prifms  :  and  affords  by  diftillation  an  acid 
phlegm,  with  a  few  drops  of  empyreumatic  oil ;  the 
refidue  is  a  fpongy  light  coal,  which  contains  a  fmall 
quantity  of  vegetable  alkali. 

Dilfolved  in  water  it  undergoes  fermentation,  and  ac¬ 
quires  firft  a  vinous,  then  an  acetous  flavour.  The 
vinous  liquor  diftilled  yields  a  ftrong  ardent  fpirit,  com¬ 
monly  known  under  the  name  of  Rum. 

Bergman  feparated  the  acid  of  Sugar,  and  exhibited 
it  in  a  cryftalline  form.  But  this  acid  is  found  in  a 
variety  of  other  fubftances,  not  only  vegetable,  as 
gums,  refins,  galls,  ftarch,  fait  of  forrel,  lemon  juice, 
fpirit  of  wine,  &c.  but  animal ;  Berthollet  having 
obtained  from  wool  more  than  half  its  weight  of  this 
acid. 

Sugar,  or  the  faccharine  matter,  may  be  extrafled 
from  moft  vegetables,  particularly  thfc  maple,  the  birch, 
beet,  parfnep,  grapes,  &c.  but  the  Sugar-cane  affords 
it  in  larger  quantities,  and  more  readily  than  any 
other f. 

5.  Height  from  three  to  four  feet.  Culm  round, 
jointed,  fmooth.  Leaves  widifh,  keeled,  linear,  acute, 
entire,  fmooth :  fheaths  fmooth,  except  at  the  neck, 
which  is  hairy.  Panicle  terminating.  Spikes  near  a 
foot  long,  faftigiate,  Ioofifh,  in  a  fort  of  whorl :  rachis 
filiform,  {lightly  flexuofe.  Spikelets  on  very  fhort 
pedicels,  remote,  moftly  direfted  one  way,  fmall. 
Calycine  valves  fiattifh,  narrower  than  the  corolla, 
but  longer  and  more  tender,  pellucid ;  the  outer  a 
little  longer  than  the  inner.  Down  or  lanugo  three 
times  as  long  as  the  valves,  whitifh  and  fhining,  in- 
ferted  at  the  bafe  into  the  fides  of  the  valves,  in  bun¬ 
dles.  Valves  of  the  corolla  equal,  ovate,  acute,  one 
convex  the  other  flat,  yellowiih,  fmooth. — It  very 
much  refembles  S.  polydaflylon  of  Thunberg;  (S.  ja- 
ponicum)  but  that  is  diftinft  from  this,  in  having  the 
ipikes  in  bundles,  the  glumes  of  the  corolla  ciliate, 
the  outer  ones  awned. 

Native  of  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher ;  where  it 
was  found  by  Maffon  5.  • 

6.  Culms  as  high  as  ten  feet,  thick,  half  void,  leafy. 

e  Woodville.  f  Mofeley,  108  to  125. 

s  Swartz. 
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Leaves  wide,  in  whorls,  approximating  to  the  ftenu 
Panicle  two  feet  long,  contracted,  with  a  four-cornered 
rachis.  Peduncles  in  whorls,  three-fided,  jointed; 
Ot  the  two  florets  which  grow  together,  the  feffile 
one  is  hermaphrodite,  and  that  which  is  pedicelled  is 
often  male.  Calyx-glumes  equal,  with  the  wool 
three  times  as  long  as  they.  Corolla  moft  frequently 
three-valved  5  the  valves  hyaline,  lefs  than  the  calyx  j 
one  longei,  acuminate.  Nkctary,  two  or  three  very 
tender  hyaline  fcalelets;  The  male  flowers  have  fre¬ 
quently  only  two  ftamens.  Styles  bearded,  blackifh. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  was  fent  by 
Koenig.  It  is  cultivated  by  hedges  and  on  the  banks 
of  pools  near  Tranquebar.  The  Tamules  call  it 
Pee-CarUmlo ,  or  Devil’s  Sugar;  The  entire  culms 
are  often  ufed  for  the  lower  covering  of  roofs,  but 
they  are  a  harbour  for  ferpents,  lizards,  and  other 
vermin.  Koenig h. 

7.  This  is  fo  like  to  S.  arundinaceum ,  that  it  might 

very  eafily  be  taken  for  the  fame ;  but  it  differs  in 
having  the  corollas  two-valved,  all  the  florets  her¬ 
maphrodite,  and  the  ftigmas  of  a  yellowifh  brown 
colour.  / 

Native  of  Bengal,  whence  it  was  fent  by  Koenig1. 

8.  Culm  a  foot  high,  Ample,  afcending.  Leaves 
fmooth,  fhort.  Whitifh  hairs  at  the  edge  of  the  fheath. 
Panicle  the  fize  of  that  in  Holcus  lanatus :  branches  go-< 
vered  with  white  fcattered  hairs.  Florets  fenced  with 
white  fhining  villofe  hairs.  Calyx  fmooth.  Corolla 
awned. — Native  of  Guinea11. 

9.  Culm  the  thicknefs  of  the  finger  or  thumb,  up¬ 
right,  fmooth.  Leaves  fmooth,  as  large  as  thofe  of 
Arundo  Donax,  ferrate,  with  the  midrib  white.  Flowers 
very  numerous,  in  a  long  loofe  panicle,  which  is  filky, 
filvery  and  much  branched.  Calyx- glumes  narrow, 
nearly  equal,  villofe  on  the  outfide,  with  filvery  hairs 
longer  than  the  flowers.  One  glume  of  the  corolla 
longer  than  the  other,  with  a  fhort  briftle-fhaped  awn. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant;  and  the  Arabs  make  to¬ 
bacco-pipes  of  the  ftraw1. 

Native  of  Italy,  Provence,  and  Mount  Atlas*  on  the 
banks  of  ftreams. 

10.  Roots  long,  flender,  twilled,  white.  Culm 

often  branched  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  glaucous,  fmooth, 
hard,  convolute.  Spike  cylindrical,  filky,  long,  denfe, 
branched.  Calyx  furrounded  with  numerous,  long, 
fnowy  briftles.  Corolla'  very  fhort.  Anthers  and 
ftyles  violet-coloured.  It  keeps  together  driving 
fands m.  .  0 

Culm  flender,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  half  in 
height,  with  white,  ere 61,  bearded  hairs  at  the  joints. 
Root-leaves  many,  flat:  ftem-leaves  few,  fheathing. 
The  whole  panicle  appears  quite  white  with  wool, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  florets.  Stamens  two,  with 
yellow  anthers.  Stigmas  villofe,  brown. 

Koenig  fent  this  fpecies  under  the  name  of  S.  dian-- 
drum,  and  Thunberg  from  japan,  by  the  name  of 
S.  fpicatum  n :  but  it  is  not  S.  fpicatum  of  Linneus. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Sicily,  Candia, 
Smyrna,  Barbary,  and  the  Eaft  Indies. 

1 1.  This  is  a  very  tall  Grafs ;  with  the  panicle  more 
contrafled  and  twice  as  long  as  in  the  preceding,  with 
the  wool  rather  yellowifh.  Joints  of  the  culm  quite 
naked.  Leaves  rigid.  Flowers  twice  as  big.  Co¬ 
rolla  only  half  the  fize  of  the  calyx,  thin,  of  a  very 
fhining  white  colour. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies*,  gathered  by  Thun* 
berg  °.j 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  Sugar  Cane  is  preferved  by  wa y  of  curiofity  in 
feveral  gardens  in  England,  but  being  too  tender  to 
thrive  here,  unlefs  it  is  preferved  in  a  w'arm  flove,  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  any  great  perfedlion.  I  have 
feen  fome  of  the  plants  growing  which  were  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  at  the  bottom  as  large  as  a  com¬ 
mon  walking  cane,  but  they  have  not  produced  their 
panicles  of  flowers  here. 

It  is  here  propagated  by  flips  taken  from  the  fides  of 
the  older  plants ;  thofe  which  grow  near  the  root  and 

^  Retz.  *  Idem.-  ^  Willdenow.  *  Desfontaines. 
m  Idem,  n  Retzius.  *  Idem. 
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have  fibres  to  them,  will  moft  certainly  grow  ;  fo  that 
when  the  fhoots  are  produced  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  ground,  the  earth  fhould  be  raifed  about  them,  that 
they  may  put  out  fibres  before  they  are  feparated  from 
the  mother  plant.  Thefe  flips  fhould  be  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  rich  kitchen-garden  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  careful 
to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken  new 
root,  after  which  they  muff  be  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries.  They 
muft  be  conftantly  kept  plunged  in  the  tan-bed  in  the 
ftove  ;  and  as  their  roots  increafe  in  fize,  the  plants 
fhould  from  time  to  time  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots ; 
but  this  muft  be  done  with  caution,  for  if  they  are  ovei- 
potted  they  will  not  thrive  :  they  will  require  to  hav  e 
water  frequently  in  warm  weather,  but  it  muft  not  be 
given  them  in  too  great  plenty,  efpecially  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther.  As  the  leaves  of  the  plants  decay,  they  fhould 
be  cleared  from  about  the  ftalks  ;  for  it  thefe  are  left 
to  dry  upon  them,  it  will  greatly  retard  their  growth. 
The  ftove  in  which  this  plant  is  placed,  fhould  be 
kept  in  winter  to  the  fame  temperature  of  heat  as  for 
the  Pine-apple,  and  in  hot  weather  there  fhould  be 
plenty  of  free  air  admitted  to  the  plants,  otherwife  they 
will  not  thrive. 

I  fhall  here  fubjoin  fome  account  of  the  method  of 
propagating  and  cultivating  the  Sugar  Cane  in  Ameiica, 
with  fome  obfervations  and  experiments  which  have 
been  made  by  a  few  curious  perfons.in  the  Britifh 
I  (lands,  and  fhall  propofe  fome  farther  trials  to  be  there 
made,  in  the  culture  and  management  of  this  ufeful 
plant,"  which  are  founded  upon  the  experience  I  have 
had  in  the  culture  of  fome  plants  which  are  fimilar  in 
their  growth  with  the  Sugar  Cane. 

The  land  which  is  moft  proper  for  the  growth  of 
Sugar  Canes,  is  fuch  as  has  a  iufficient  depth  of  foil, 
and  is  not  too  moift  and  ftrong,  but  rather  light  and 
eafy  to  work  ;  for  although  ftrong  moift  ground  will 
produce  much  taller  and  bigger  Canes  than  the  other, 
yet  the  quantity  of  Sugar  will  be  much  lefs,  not  near 
fo  good,  and  will  require  a  greater  quantity  of  fuel, 
and  a  longer  time  to  boil,  before  the  Sugar  can  be 
made  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with  all  frefh  land,  where 
there  has  not  been  any  Canes  growing  before ;  there- 
fore  many  of  the  moft  expert  planters  burn  their  land 
when  it  is  firft  cleared  for  planting  of  Canes,  to  abate 
its  fertility ;  but  if  when  land  is  firft  cleared  of  the 
wood,  and  the  roots  of  bad  weeds,  it  is  fown  with  In¬ 
digo,  which  fuch  frefh  ground  will  produce  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old,  or  fuch  as  has  been  long  cultivated, 
there  may  be  two  or  three  crops  of  this  taken,  which 
will  prepare  the  land  for  the  Sugar  Canes,  without  be¬ 
ing  at  the  trouble  of  burning  it  5  but  the  growing  of 
Indigo  has  been  fo  little  pradlifed  in  the  Britifh  Blands 
of  America  for  many  years  paft,  as  to  be  efteemed 
unworthy  the  notice  of  a  Sugar  planter  ;  whereas  if 
they  would  fometimes  change  their  crops  to.  other 
fpecies,  they  would  foon  find  an  advantage  in  the 
growth,  not  only  of  their  Canes,  but  alfo  of  their 
other  crops :  however,  the  ufual  practice  is  to  continue 
the  Canes  always  upon  the  fame  land  as  long  as  it  will 
produce  them,  without  changing  the  fpecies,  or  allow¬ 
ing  the  ground  a  fallow  to  reft  and  recover  itfelf.  By 
this  method  there  are  fome  plantations  fo  much  ex- 
haufted,  as  that  the  crop  of  Sugar  will  fcarce  defray 
the  expenfe  of  culture. 

Another  thing  fhould  always  be  obferved  in  the 
planting  of  frefh  land  with  Canes,  which  is  to  allow 
them  more  room  than  is  generally  done  ;  for  as  the 
ground  is  ftrong,  fo  there  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
fhoots  come  out  from  each  plant,  and  not  having  room 
to  fpread  at  bottom,  they  will  draw  each  other  up  to  a 
great  height,  and  be  full  of  watery  juice,  the  fun  and 
external  air  being  excluded  from  the  Canes  by  the 
multiplicity  of  leaves,  which  are  both  abfolutely  ne- 
ceffary  to  ripen  and  prepare  the  falls  during  the  growth 
of  the  Canes. 

If  the  ground  is  proper  for  the  Sugar  Canes,  and 
they  are  planted  at  a  good  diftance  from  each  other, 
and  the  land  is  carefully  managed,  the  fame  plantation 
may  be  continued  about  twenty  years  without  replant¬ 
ing,  and  produce  good  crops  the  whole  time ,  whereas 
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in  the  common  method,  they  are  generally  replanted  in¬ 
fix  or  (even  years,  and  in  fome  poor  land  they  are  con¬ 
tinued  but  two  or  three. 

The  Canes  are  in  thole  warm  countries  propagated 
by  cuttings  or  joints,  of  proper  lengths ;  thefe  are 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  in  proportion  to 
the  nearnefs  of  their  joints  or  eyes.  Thtfe  cuttings 
are  generally  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  Canes,  juft 
below  the  leaves  ;  but  if  they  were  chofen  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  Canes,  where  they  are defs  fucculent 
and  better  ripened,  they  would  not  produce  fo  luxu¬ 
riant  fhoots,  and  their  juice  would  be  lefs  crude,  and 
contain  a  greater  quantity  of  falts,  which  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  lefs  boiling  than  thole  Canes  in  the  dole 
manner  they  are  commonly  planted  ;  this  is  well 
known  to  the  judicious  to  be  the  cafe,  in  moft  kinds 
of  vegetables';  and  it  is  by  thus  carefully  propagating 
all  kinds  of  efculent  plants,  either  in  the  choice  of  the 
beft  feeds  or  cuttings,  that  moft  of  the  kinds  have 
been  fo  greatly  improved  of  late  years. 

The  diftance  which  the  Canes  are  ufually  allowed  in 
planting,  is  from  three  to  four  feet,  row  from  row, 
and  the  hills  are  about  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows; 
in  each  of  thefe  hills  they  plant  from  four  to  feven  or 
eight  cuttings,  which  is  a  very  great  fault,  and  is  the. 
caufe  of  moft  of  their  blights  lo  much  complained  of 
lately ;  for  if  all  thefe  grow,  which  is  often  the  cafe, 
they  rob  each  other  of  their  nourifhment ;  and  if  a 
dry  feafon  happens  before  they  have  acquired  ftrength, 
they  are  very  foon  Hinted  in  their  growth,  and  are 
then  attacked  by  infedts,  which  fpread  and.  multiply 
fo  greatly,  as  to  cover  a  whole  plantation  in  a  little 
time ;  when  this  happens,  the  Canes  are  leidom  good 
after,  fo  that  it  will  be  the  better  way  to  root  them 
entirely  up  when  they  are  fo  greatly  injured,  for  they 
very  rarely  recover  this  diforder ;  for  although  the  in- 
febts  are  not  the  caufe  of  the  dileafe,  yet  they  confirm 
it,  and  caufe  it  to  fpread. 

Therefore,  if  inftead  of  planting  fo  many,  there  was 
but  one  good  cutting  planted  in  each  hill,  or  to  pre¬ 
vent  mifcarriage,  two  at  moft  ;  and  if  both  fucceeded, 
the  weakeft  were  drawn  out  foon  after  they  had  taken 
root,  it  would  be  found  of  great  fervice  to  prevent 
thefe  blights ;  and  although  the  number  of  Canes  will 
not  be  near  fo  great  from  the  fame  Ipace  of  ground, 
yet  the  quantity  of  Sugar  will  be  full  as  much,  and  ' 
will  require  little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  fuel  to 
boil  it. 

I  have  been  allured  by  two  of  the  moft  fenfible  and 
judicious  planters  of  Sugar  in  America,  that  they  have 
made  fome  experiments  of  the  horfe-hoeing  culture 
for  their  Canes,  which  anfwered  much  beyond  their 
expectations ;  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  told  me,  he 
planted  one  acre  in  the  middle  of  a  large  piece  ot 
Canes,  in  rows  at  five  feet  afunder,  and  the  hills  were 
two  feet  and  a  half  diftant,  and  but  one  cutting  to 
each  hill.  The  ground  between  the  rows  was  from 
time  to  time  ftirred  with  the  horfe  plough,  to  deftroy 
the  weeds  and  earth  the  plants  ;  with  this  culture  the 
Canes  were  double  the  fize  of  thofe  in  the  lame  piece, 
which  were  cultivated  in  the  ufual  way  ;  and  when 
the  Canes  were  cut,  thofe  which  had  been  thus  planted 
and  managed  were  ground  and  boiled  feparately  ;  the 
produce  of  Sugar  was  full  as  great  as  the  beft  acre  in 
the  fame  piece,  and  the  expenfe  of  boiling  was  little 
more  than  a  fixth  part  of  the  other,  and  he  fold  the 
Sugar  for  fix  {hillings  per  hundred  weight  more  than 
he  could  get  for  the  other. 

The  time  for  planting  the  Canes  is  always  in  the 
rainy  feafons,  and  the  fooner  they  are  planted  after  the 
rains  have  begun  to  fall,  the  more  time  they  will 
have  to  get  ftrength  before  the  dry  weather  lets  in  ; 
for  when  they  have  put  out  good  roots,  and  are  well 
eftablifhed  in  the  ground,  they  will  not  be  fo  liable  to 
luffer  by  the  drought,  as  thofe  which  have  but  newly 
taken  root. 

The  feafon  being  come  for  planting,  the  ground 
fhould  be  marked  out  by  a  line,  that  the  rows-  of 
Canes  may  be  ftraight,  and  at  equal  diftances  ;  but  firft 
it  will  be  proper  to  divide  the  piece  into  lands  of  fixty 
or  feventy  feet  broad,  leaving  intervals  between  each 
of  about  fifteen  feet ;  thefe  will  be  found  of  great  ufe 
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\vhen  the  Canes  are  cut,  for  roads  in  which  the  car¬ 
riages  may  pafs  to  carry  off  the  Canes 'to  the  mill ; 
for  where  there  is  not  fuch  provifion  made,  the  car¬ 
riages  are  obliged  to  pafs  over  the  heads  of  the  Canes 
to  their  no  fmall  prejudice :  befides,  by  thefe  intervals, 
the  fun  and  air  will  have  freer  paiTage  between  the 
Canes,  whereby  they  will  be  better  ripened,  and  their 
juice  will  be  fuller  of  fa  Its ;  therefore  when  the  Canes 
are  ground,  they  will  not  require  fo  much  fuel  to  boil 
theii  juice.  The  middle  of  thefe  intervals  may  be 
planted  with  'Yarns,  Potatoes,  or  other  efculent  plants, 
which  may  be  taieen  off  before  the  Canes  are  cut, 
that  the  paffages  may  be  clear  for  the  carriages ;  but  a 
path  fhould  be  left  on  tne  (ides  of  each  land,  for  the 
moie  convenient  riding  or  walking  of  the  overfeer  of 
the  plantation,  to  view  and  obferve  how  the  labour  is 
performed. 

The  common  method  now  pradtifed  in  planting  of 
the  Canes  is,  to  make  a  trencn  with  a  hoe,  which  is 
performed  by  hand  ;  into  this  one  negro  drops  the 
number  of  cuttings  intended  for  planting,  at  the  dif- 
tance  the  hills  are  oeflgned  ;  thefe  are  by  other  ne¬ 
groes  placed  in  tneir  proper  pofition,  then  the  earth  is 
drawn  about  the  hills  with  a  hoe,  all  this  is  performed 
by  hand ;  but.  if  the .  right  ufe  of  ploughs  was  well 
known  in  thofe  countries  ;  the  work  might  be  much 
better  performed,  and  for  lefs  than  halfthe  expenfe  ; 
if  inftead  of  making  a  trench  with  a  hoe^  a  deep  fur- 
row  were  made  with  a  plough,  and  the  cuttings  pro¬ 
perly  laid  therein,  the  ground  would  be  deeper  Alined, 
and  there  would.be  more  depth- for  placing  the  Canes. 

If  the  ground  is  to  be  afterwards  kept  clean  with  the 
horfe  hoe,  the  rows  of  Canes  fhould  be  planted  five 
feet  afunder,  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  horfe 
and  plough  to  pafs  between  them  ;  and  the  diftance  of 
the  hills  from  each  other  fhould  be  two  feet  and  a 
-half,  and  but  one  Cane  fhould  be  permitted  to  re- 
main  in  each  hill.  After  the  Canes  are  planted  and 
have  made  fome  fhoots,  the  fooner  the  horfe  plough 
ls.ufed  the  better  will  the  Canes  thrive,  and  the  mound 
will  be  eafier  kept  clean  from  weeds;  for  if  thefe  are 
torn  up  when  they  are  young,  they  will  prefently  die ; 
whereas  when  they  are  buffered  to  grow  large  before  they 
are  difturbed,  they  are  with  great  difficulty  deftroyed. 

As  the  growth  of  the  Canes  is  promoted  accordino- 
to  the  cleannefs  of  the  ground,  fo  there  cannot  be 
too  much  care  taken  to  keep  the  Canes  perfectly 
plear  of  weeds  ;  and  the  beginning  of  this  work  foon 
will  lender  it  lefs  troublefome,  and  it  may  be  per¬ 
formed  at  a  lefs  expenfe,  than  when  it  is  negle&ed 
or  feme  time.  .  When  this  is  performed  with  a 
plough,  the  earth  in  the  interval  fhould  be  thrown  up 
to.  the  rows  of  Canes,  firft  on  one  fide  of  the  row 
being  careful  not  to  difturb  the  roots  of  the  Canes,  as 
ako  not  to  bury  their  new  ffioots;  and  in  the  fecond 
opeiation,  the  earth  fhould  be  turned  over  to  the 
other  fide  of  . the  rows,  with  the  fame  care  as  before. 
By  this  turning  and  ftirring  of  the  land,  it  will  be 
rendered  looler,  and  the  earthing  of  the  plants  will 
greatly  ftrengthen  them ;  fo  that  from  each  hill  there 
will  be  as  many  fhoots  produced  as  can  be  well  nou- 
riffied,  and  the  fun  and  air  will  have  free  inmefs 
among  the  rows,  which  will  be  of  the  greatefl  fervice 
to  the  Canes. 

When  the  Canes  are  from  feven  to  ten  feet  hicffi  and 
of.  a  proportionable  fize,  the  fkin  fmooth,  dry,  and 
brittle,  if  they  are  heavy,  their  pith  gray,  or  inclinable 
to  brown,  the  juice  fweet  and  glutinous,  they  are  efteem- 
ed  in  perfection. 

The  time  for  cutting  the  Canes  is  ufually  after  they 
have  grown  fix  months ;  but  there  fhould  not  be  a 
fixed  period  for  this,  for  in  fome  feafons  and  in  diffe¬ 
rent  foils,  there  will  be  more  than  a  month’s  difference 
in  their  maturity ;  and  thofe  who  have  made  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  cutting  their  Canes  before  they  were  ripe 
and  letting  others  Hand  till  after  they  were  ripe,  have 
found  the  Sugar  made  from  the  latter,  was  much  finer 
than  that  of  the  former,  though  the  quantity  was  not 
quite  lo  great ;  however,  it  will  always  be  belt  to  let 
them  ftand  till  they  are  in  perfection  before  they  are 
cut,  but  not  longer.  J 

They  have  alfo  found  thofe  Canes  which  are  cut  to- 
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wards  the  end  of  the  dry  feafons,  before  the  rains  begiii 
to  rail,  have  produced  better  Sugar  than  thofe  which 
aie  cut  in  the  rainy  .feafons,  when  they  are  more 
icp  ete  with  watery  juice,  and  there  has  been  much 
1  .  fxpenfe  of  fuel  to  boil  it,  which  is  a  material 
article  in  large  plantations  ;  therefore  the  better  the 
Canes. are  nounffied  in  their  growth,  and  the  more  fun 
and  air  is  permitted  to  pafs  between  the  rows,  the 
lefs  expenfe  will  be  incurred  in  boiling  and  preparing 
the  Sugar.  "  r  ° 

[The  manner  of  preparing  the  ftiff  foils  in  the  Weft 
Indian,  iflands  for  Sugar,  is  to  burn  the  trafh  and  weeds 
upon  it,  as  foon  as  the  Canes  are  cut  down ;  the  affies 
being  a  proper  manure  ;  and  the  beft  compoft  for  fuch 
land  is  affies,  fand  and  rotten  cane-trafh.  This  land 
lhould  always  be  hoe-ploughed,  and  after  continuing 
about  a  month  in  this  flate,  it  fhould  be  holed.  The 
cane-holes  fhould  not  be  very  deep,  fo  as  to  bring  up 
the  ftiff'  clay.  It  is  better  to  hoe-plough  the  bottoms 
Ol  the  cane-holes,  juft  before  throwing  in  the  manure  ; 
and  if  tney  are  not  planted  foon  after,  the  manure 
fhould  be  covered  with  a  little  mould,  taken  from  the 
fides  of  the  banks.  The  plants  muft  be  laid  dry, 
and  not  more  than  two  inches  below  the  furface,  un- 
leis  you  are  forced  to  plant  in  dry  weather,  which 
feldom  happens. 

The  Cane  rafctoons  better  in  ftiff  than  in  light  foil. 
Coffee,  Cocoa  and  Plantains  thrive  very  well  in  it. 

In  light  foils,  fuch  as  fand,  gravel  and  all  poor  dry 
moulds,  with  lime-ftone  or  rock  of  any  kind  under 
it ;  the  trafh  and  weeds  fhould  be  dug  into  the  ground 
at  the  time  of  holing.  No  ploughing  is  neceftary, 
but  labour  is  beft  beftowed  in  preparing  and  carrying 
on  good  rich  manure,  without  which  thefe  light  foils 
will  never  make  a  proper  return  to  the  planter. 

1  he  manure  muft  be  laid  on  heaps  to  ferment  and 
rot,  and  if  it  is  not  arrived  at  a  fufficient  ftate  of  pu¬ 
trefaction  at  the  time  of  planting,  it  may  be  diferi- 
buted  to  the  young  plants,  when  they  are  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  above  the  ground.  This  work  fhould 
be  .done  in  rainy  weather,  that  the  falts  may  the  foOner 
penetrate  to  the  roots  of  the  young  Canes. 

In  thefe  foils  you  muft  plant  either  very  early  or 
.very  late.  If  you  plant  in  may  or  june,  which  is 
termed  fpring-planting,  and  the  weather  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  plants  may  be  fit  to  cut  in  april  or  may 
following.  But  where  fituation,  dry  weather,  a  late 
crop,  want  of  ftrength  in  flaves  or  cattle,  &c.  prevent 
this  early  planting ;  the  month  of  december  wili  be 
the  beft  time — or  even  early  in  January.  In  light  foils 
you  can  hardly  make  ycur  cane-holes  too  deep,  and 
the  bufmefs  of  planting  may  fucceed  immediately  to 
that  of  holing. 

Cotton,  Indian  Corn  and  molt  of  the  roots  flourifli 
beft  in  thefe  light  foils. 

.  In  both  foils,  when  the  plants  are  about  fix  inches 
high,  they  fhould  be  weeded  with  the  hand,  and  no 
weeds  fhould  be  buffered  at  any  time  to  cover  the 
ground,  fo  as  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  Cane.  Per¬ 
haps  in  a  very  dry  feafon,  low  weeds  may  be  of  fer¬ 
vice,  by  keeping  the  ground  moift,  and  preventing 
the  fcorching  fun  from  penetrating  to  the  roots  of 
the  Canes. 

At  every  weeding,  a  fmall  portion  of  the  banks  is 
to  be  pulled  down  with  the  hoe,  and  fpread  round  the 
young  plants ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  lparingly,  that 
pait  of  the  banks  may  remain,  to  be  drawn  round  the 
rattoons. 

In  twelve  months  from  the  time  of  planting,  or  as 
foon  as  the  arrows  have  dropped,  it  is  proper  to  go 
through  them,  to  ftrip  off  the  exuberant  leaves  and 
trafh,  in  order  to  admit  the  fun  and  air,  and  ripen  the 
Canes  more  expeditioufly.  This  is  particularly  necef- 
fary  in  rich  or  level  lands. 

In  all  deep  gray  foils,  rich  black  and  chocolate- 
coloured  mould,  manure  is  not  fo  neceftary,  -and  in 
thefe  happy  filiations  crops  will  be  produed  almoft 
without  rule. 

It  is  the  general  practice  to  plant  clofer  in  poor 
than  in  jiclr  land  :  but  this  is  an  erroneous  method 
founded  probably  on  a  notion  that  two  Canes  muft  al¬ 
ways  be  better  than  one ;  without  confidering  that 
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t)'rse  good  ftrong  plant  will  yield  more  Sugar  than 
half  a  dozen  fmall  ones.  One  healthy  plant  is  fuf¬ 
ficient  for  a  hole  of  four  feet  fquare-.  In  rich  fiat 
land,  this  thin  method  of  planting  is  alfo  Very  proper ; 
for,  were  this  fort  of  foil  to  be  planted  dole,  the  Canes 
when  grown  up  would  exclude  the  rays  of  the  fun, 
and  want  that  free  circulation  of  air,  fo  necefiary  to  pre¬ 
vent  difeafes  in  the  Cane,  &s  well  as  for  the  necefiary 
concodHon  of  its  juices. 

All  expofed  fituatiorts  indeed,  where  the  Canes  are 
apt  to  lodge,  fhould  be  planted  clofe  and  two,  or 
even  three  plants  may  be  put  in  a  hole  of  the  above 
dimenfioris  ;  that  the  Canes  may  the  better  refill  the 
violence  of  the  wind,  and  fupport  one  another. 

The  great  pelts /of  the  Sugar-cane  are  the  Cane- 
ants,  and  the  blaft  fuppofed  to  be  occafioned  by  minute 
infedts  which  accompany  them.  Rats  alfo  are  very 
deftrudtive  to  it,  find  Knot-grafs  is  the  moft  pernicious 
weed.  It  is  thought  by  fome  that  rich  oily  manures, 
or  a  thick  dreffing  of  marl,  is  the  belt  cure  for  the 
ants.  But  many  Sugar-plantations  have  been  totally 
abandoned,  fitch  are  the  ravages  of  thefe  infedts  ;  and 
the  beft  courfe  to  purfue  in  this  calamity,  is  to  adopt 
the  culture  of  cotton,  where  the  fituation  is  not  too 
wet  or  cold.  Biafts  that  come  without  the  ants  may 
in  the  bCginhing  be  flopped  by  burning  the  parts  af- 
fedled  ;  by  wafhing  the  young  plants  with  falt-water 
or  weak  lifne-water ;  and  a  good  feafon,  that  is  heavy 
fhowers,  will  fometimes  put  a  flop  to  it.  When  it  re¬ 
turns,  the  Cartes  fhould  be  planted  thinner,  to  give 
them  a  free  circulation  of  air  :  the  quincunx  mode  of 
planting  may  in  this  cafe  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
And  if  the  leaves  affedled  are  ftripped  off,  and  the  dif- 
eafed  ftems  cut  down,  and  burnt  to  windward  ;  and 
the  roots  covered  with  good  frefh  mould  ;  this  with 
fait  or  lime  water,  may  prove  a  cure  for  the  greafly  fly 
and  yellow  fly  ;  as  well  as  for  thole  deftrudtive  worms 
called  the  borer  and  the  grub  p. 

The  planters  endeavour  to  get  all  their  Canes  off 
the  ground  before  the  end  of  april :  becaufe  heavy 
fhowers  frequently  fall  the  end  of  may,  when  fome 
ground  fhould  be  holed  for  a  fpring  plant,  which  fhould 
be  put  in  before  the  end  of  June.  The  young  Canes 
muft  alfo  be  weeded  in  thefe  two  months,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  fhould  be  carted  before  the  roads  are  broke  up 
by  the  heavy  rains.  Injuly,  augufi  and  feptember  old 
dung  fhould  be  carried  out,  and  new  prepared :  and 
weeding  continued. 

In  augufi:  and  the  two  following  months  is  the  pro¬ 
per  feafon  for  holing  ftifF  land.  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  are  generally  rainy  months ;  and  the  proper  time 
for  throwing  rotten  dung  on  the  holed  land.  The 
land  fhould  be  planted  in  november  and  the  beginning 
of  december q. 

It  is  near  half  a  century  fince  Mr.  Miller  recom¬ 
mended  the  ufe  of  the  plough  in  the  culture  of  the 
Sugar-cane.  Mr.  Long  afterwards,  in  1774,  earneftly 
exhorted  his  countrymen  to  profit  by  experiments  that 
had  been  made  with  the  plough  in  Jamaica.  Some 
pieces  were  ploughed  at  an  eftate  in  the  parifh  of  Cla¬ 
rendon,  and  left  to  lie  for  fome  time  before  they  were 
holed  by  the  negroes,  who  found  it  uncommonly  eafy 
to  work.  Before  ploughing  it  was  fpread  over  with 
manure  ;  and  the  Canes  planted  upon  it  turned  out 
near  three  hogfheads  of  fine  Sugar  on  an  acre,  which 
was  one  hogfinead  more  than  it  had  been  ufed  to  yield 
from  the  common  method  of  culture.  It  was  found 
that  one  plough  turned  up  as  much  ground  in  a  day  as 
a  hundred  negroes  could  with  their  hoes,  and  in  a  much 
better  manner.  One  benefit  among  others  from  the 
ufe  of  the  plough  is,  that  it  makes  the  bottom  of  the 
furrows  even,  fo  that  the  rain  water  never  lodges,  but 
either  l’oaks  in,  or  runs  clear  and  gradually  off ;  where¬ 
as  the  ground  dug  with  hoes  retains  the  water  fome 
time,  which  checks  the  growth  of  the  Canes,  makes 

p  Extracted  from  a  pamphlet,  entitled  Letters  to  a  young 
I  lan ter,  Sec.  written  by  an  old  Planter  on  the  Ifland  of  Grenada". 
,  /n  :  1 7/B  •  odl.  See  alfo,  an  Effay  upon  Planterlhip,  by  Samuel 
1  Jartly>  Efq.  of  Antigua  ;  reprinted  in  Young’s  Annals,  vol.  18. 
P*  23C  See.  ° 
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them  fiiort -jointed,  and  in  corffecjuefice  lefs  yielding? 
nor  do  they  bear  the  dry  weather  io  well,  fine  plough 
is  of  fignal  ufe  in  ffiff  or  heavy  clay  land  ;  the  turning 
up  of  which  with  hoes  is  a  moft  laborious  tedious 
talk,  and  has  injured  multitudes  of  negroes  ;  who  can 
fcarcely  get  through  it,  except  in  very  favourable  operi 
weather,  which  does  not  always  happen  at  the  holeing 
feafon.  .In  planting  in  the  furrow  after  the  plough, 
children  will  ferve  as  well  as  grown  negroes,  I  lie 
Canes  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  may  be  cut  fhort,  three  or 
four  eyes  in  each  junk,  and  one  row  laid  in  each  fur¬ 
row  ;  thus  with  the  greatefi  expedition  a  furrow  will 
no  fooner  be  cut  than  planted,  and  the  whole  covered 
in  at  the  next  return  of  the  plough :  after  the  planting 
is  finifhed,  the  able  negroes  may  cover,  the  ridges 
well,  raiding  them  higheft  towards  the  middle  ;  rake 
the  loofe  earth  out  of  the  trenches  ;  and  cut  crofs  drains 
where  necefiary  5  all  which  will  be  an  eafy  talk,  after 
the  furface  has  been  well  broke  and  opened.  Even 
they  who  prefer  holeing,  will  find  their  advantage  in 
firfl  turning  it  up  with  the  plough  ;  for  the.  negroes 
will  be  able  to  finifh  the  work  in  half  the  time.  .  In 
this  cafe  the  land  need  not  be  cut  fo  deep  as  when  it  is 
intended  to  plant  in  the  furrow  :  in  either  cafe,  one  or 
two  plcughings  at  meft  will  be  fufficient,  unlefs  the 
land  is  extremely  foul.  More  ground  can  be  turned 
up  and  planted  in  one  day  by  this  method,  than  can  be 
holed  and  planted  in  the  ufual  way  in  three,  and  with  a 
tenth  lefs  number  of  able  negroes  ;  for  as  the  young 
boys  and  girls,  or  what  is  commonly  called  the  grafs- 
gang,  may,  with  the  flighted:  inftruction,  cut  and  lay 
the  junks  in  the  furrow ;  and  a  few  oi  tire  abler  hands 
will  ferve  to  cut  and  fupply  them  with  the  Cane  plants; 
the  remainder  of  the  able  field  hands  may  be  occupied 
about  other  necefiary  work,  cf  which  there  is  always 
fufficient  on  a  large  plantation. 

Some  may  objedl,  that  the  plough  wall  not  leave  a 
due  fpace  between  the  Canes  :  but  this  is  a  miflaken 
opinion  ;  for  a  Angle  line  of  plants,  in  every  furrow, 
will  not  fhoot  up  too  thick,  the  ground  will  be  all  over 
fmooth  and  even,  and  the  wind  will  have  a  free  courfe 
from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow ;  befides,  the  many 
trenches  will  contribute  to  an  open  ventilation,  where¬ 
as  in  the  ordinary  method  of  planting  with  the  hoe, 
and  leaving  high  banks,  the  Canes,  especially  when 
young,  are  deprived  of  a  very  necefiary  refrefhment. 
In -hot  dry  weather  they  are  fccrched  and  blighted  by 
the  refledtion  of  the  fun-beams,  which  is  very  great 
from  the  high  mounds  on  each  fide  of  diem  ;  and  in 
time  of  heavy  rains  they  are  buried  in  a  kind  of  wet 
ditch,  which  cannot  fail  of  retarding  their  vegetation 
by  chilling  the  ftool  or  root.  With  the  plough,  rightly 
managed,  that  difagreeable  operation  of  fupplying  Canes 
is,  in  a  great  meafure,  prevented  ;  for  if  the  feafon 
prove  wet,  the  Canes  are  iafe  from  being  chilled  by 
water ;  and  if  dry,  their  ftools  being  well  covered 
in,  are  at  a  fufficient  d'epth  beneath  the  furface  to  re¬ 
tain  their  moifture  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  in  ploughed  ground  the  plants  come  up 
much  ftronger  than  in  hoed  land  ;  this  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  not  only  by  the  more  effectual  loofening 
of  the  foil,  but  by  giving  a  free  vent  to  all  noxious 
water ;  for  although  Canes  cannot  flourifh  without  a 
good  fupply  of  water,  yet  too  much  of  it,  lodging  in 
puddles  about  the  roots,  is  greatly  prejudicial,  and  de- 
ftroys  many  acres  of  Canes. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  calculate  the  work  of  a  plough  in 
Sugar-grounds,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  foil : 
but  in  moderate  land,  neither  very  fliff  nor  very  light,  it 
will  work  twenty-four  acres  a  week  ;  and  it  is  certain, 
that  at  fix  hours  a  day,  it  will  perform  what  would  require 
the  labour  of  fix  hundred  negroes,  employed  during 
the  fame  fpace  eight  hours  in  a  day.  The  plough 
therefore  both  faves  the  labour  of  many  negroes,  and 
enables  the  planter  to  cultivate  many  acres  more  than 
he  could  otherwife  do ;  befides  that  the  Canes  fo 
planted  yield  more  Sugar,  and  of  a  fuperior  quality. 
Stronger  inducements  there  cannot  be  for  planters  to 
break  through  the  force  of  prejudice  and  cuftom,  and 
bring  this  method  of  culture  into  ufe,  wherever  their 
land  is  not  fo  deep  as  to  render  it  impracticable  :  and 
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£Ven  where  the  plough  cannot  be  ufed,  terraces  might 
be  formed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinefe  r. 

Dr.  Stokes*  who  communicated  the  above,  to  be 
reprinted  in  Mr.  Young’s  Annals,  adds  : — cc  in  imi¬ 
tating  Britain,  they  (the  Planters  in  the  Well  Indies) 
will,  I  truft,  at  length  difcover  that  their  own  interells 
and  thole  of  humanity  are  the  fame*.” 

Saccharum  paniceum.  See  Psrotis  polyftachya. 

- - * - -  fpicatum.  Se  Perotis  latifoliu. 

Sacred  Herb.  See  Ochnum  fan  &  urn. 

S^elanthus.  See  CiffliS. 

Safflower.  See  Carthamusf 
Saffron.  See  Crocus. 

[ - ,  B afford*  See  Carthamusi 

- ,  Meadow.  See  Colchicum.f 

Sage.  See  Salvia. 

[' - of  Jerufalem.  See  Phlomis. 

— - ,  Wood.  See  Teucrium. 

SAGINA.  ( From  tra.yjj.oc,  which  is  from  trap®,  onero. 
This  genus  is  Jo  named ,  either  hecaufe  it  comes  plentifully 
in  lands  that  have  been  dunged ;  or  hecaufe,  wherever  it 
is  fund,  it  grows  abundantly.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  176.  Reich,  n.  188.  Schreb.  n.  236 
Gartn.  t.  129.  Juff.  300.  Alfinella.  Dill, 
gen.  6. 

Clafh  4.  3.  Tetrandria  Tetragynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei  or  Cary ephy lie ce. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  fpread- 
ing  very  much,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  obtufe,  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary.  Anthers  roundilh. 
Pist.  Germ  fubglobular.  Styles  four,  awl-lhaped,  re* 
curved,  pubefcent.  Stigmas  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  ftraight,  one-cclled,  four-valved. 
Seeds  numerous,  very  finall,  faftened  to  the  receptacle. 
Obs.  S.  procumbens  varies  with  petalous  and  ape- 
talous  flowers. 

S.  apetala  never  has  any  petals. 

S.  ere  eta  has  calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate. 
S.  virginica  differs  in  fever  al  marks  from  its  con¬ 
geners. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Pet.  four.  Capf.  one- celled,  four- 
valved,  many-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Sagina  ceraftoides.  Tetrandrous  Pearl-wort. 

Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  2.  343.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  718. 
Engl.  bet.  t.  166.  Dickf.  hort.  flee.  10.  4.  Dryandr. 
cat.  3.  244.  Wither .  arr.  ed.  3.  216. 

Ceraftium  tetrandrum.  Curt.  land.  6.t.  31.  Smith , 

hr  it.  498. 

Stem  dff'ufled  dichotomous,  leaves  fpatul ate  and  obovate 
recurved ,  fruiting  peduncles  reflexed. 

2.  Sagina  procumbens.  Procumbent  Pearl -wort. 

Lin. fpec.  185.  flyft.  1 69.  Reich.  1.  359.  Willd.  1. 
718.  fl.  lapp.  n.  157.  fuec.  n.  155.  Hudfl  angl. 
73.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  215.  Smith,  be  it.  199. 
engl.  bot.  t.  880.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  12.  Relh.  cant. 
71.  143.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  210.  Ard.  fpec.  2.  2-]. 
/.  8.  /.  2.  Gartn.  flrudi.  2.  225.  Ihunb.jap.  80. 
Gmel.flb.  4.  159.  Jacqu.  vind.  26.  Neck,  gallob. 
96.  Pollich,  pal.  n.  178.  Roth.  germ.  1.  71. 
a.  200.  Hcffm.  germ.  59.  Scop.  cam.  n.  183. 
Knock,  fllefl  n.  2 65.  Pillars,  dauph.  3.  654. 

Allion .  pedem.  n.  86-8.  Guett.  ft  amp.  2.  277. 
Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  75.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  81. 

Alfine  tetraftemon,  foliis  lanceolatis  connatis.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  861.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  74./.  1.  Segu.  veron. 
42 r.  t.  5./.  3.  Lind.  hort.  alfat.  t.  8. 

A.  minima  flore  fugaci.  Tournef.  infl.  243.  paris. 
Raii  hift.  3.  501. 

Alfinella  mulcofo  flore  repens.  Dill.  gif.  81.  Raii 
fyn.  345.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  59./.  10. 

Caryophyllus  minimus  mufeofus.  Park.theat.  1340.6. 
P-  S.  graminea  pufilla,  foliis  brevioribus,  craflioribus  & 
fucculentioribus.  Raii  fyn.  345.  4. 

Stems  procumbent  flmooth ,  petals  very  Jhort. 

r  Hift,  of  Jamaica,  vol.  u  p.  448 — 452. 

*  Vol.  1 8.  p.  ! 43  to  157. 
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3.  Sagind  apetala.  Annual Jmall- flowered  Pearl  wort. 

Lin.fyft.  169.  Reich.  1.  360.  Willd.  1.  719, 

mant.  559-  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  216.  Smith , 

brit.  199.  Engl  bot.  t.  88 1.  Curt,  lend  5.  t.  14. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  21 1.  Abbot,  bedfl.  39.  Duff.  hort. 

-  flee.  3.  6.  Ard.  fpec.  2.  22.  t.  8.  /.  1.  Hcffm. 
ga  m.  59.  Villars,  dauph.  3.  653.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  870. 

Saxifraga  anglica  alfinefolia  -annua.  Plot,  exfl.  c.  6. 

§.  9. /.  9./.  7.  Pink  phyt.  t.  74./.  2.  Raii  fyn. 

346--  3 •  Petiv.  brit.  t.  59.  f.  11. 

Stems  almoft  upright  pubefcent,  petals  obfolete. 

4.  Sagina  ere&a.  Upright  Pearl-wort.  ~ 

Lin.  fpec.  185.  fyft.  169.  Reich.  1.  360.  Willd.  1. 
719.  Hudf  angl.  73.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  216. 
Smith,  brit.  200.  engl.  bot.  t.  609.  '  Curt.  lond.  2. 
t.  12.  Relh.  cant.n.  144.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  212. 
Abbot ,  bedf.go.  Dickf.  hort.  flee.  6.  6.  Dry  and. 
cat.  3.  244.  Hoffin.  germ.  59.  Roth.  germ.  1.  72. 
2.  201.  Pollich,  pal.  n.  179.  Krock.filef.  n.  2 66. 
Allien,  pedem.  n.  869.  Ger.  prov.  402.  n.  1. 
Guett.  ft  amp.  2.  276.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  83. 
Moenchia  quaternella.  Ehrh.  beitr.  2.  177. 

Alfine  Verna  glabra.  iVLagn.  monfp.  14.  Vaill.par.  6. 
E  3-f-  2.  _ 

Alfinella  foliis  caryophylleis.  Dill.  giff.  47.  Raii  fyn. 

344.  /.  15./.  4.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  59./.  9. 

Stem  upright  one  or  two-flowered ,  calyx-leaves  acute ,  pe¬ 
tals  entire. 

5.  Sagina  virginica.  Virginian  Pearl-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  185.  Reich.  1.360.  Willd.  1.719. 
Sagina;  affinis  planta  minima,  floribus  aibis.  Clayt.  mfs. 

649. 

Stem  upright,  flowers  oppoftte. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  fibrous,  branched,  annual.  Plerb  bright 
green,  many-ftemmed,  branched,  hirfute,  fomewhat 
viicid.  Stems  diffufed,  leafy,  dichotomous,  fcarcely 
panicled.  Leaves  elliptic-oblong ;  the  upper  ones 
ovate.  Peduncles  generally  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  eredl,  bent  back  when  the  flowering  is  over, 
but  becoming  eredt  as  the  feed  ripens.  Calyx-leaves 
hirfute,  acuminate,  four;  two  of  them  interior,  nar¬ 
rower,  with  a  membranous  margin.  Petals  four,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  obcordate,  white.  Stamens  four,  fome- 
times  but  feldom  five.  Capfule  cylindric,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  burfting  at  the  top  with  eight 
blunt  teeth.  Seeds  fomewhat  rugged  on  the  outfide. 
The  flowers  expand  only  in  bright  weather.  In  the 
wild  plant  they  are  always  four- cleft  and  four-ftamened  : 
in  cultivated  luxuriant  plants  they  are  fometimes  fivc- 
Clefc  and  five-flamened  *. 

Native  of  Scotland,  on  fandy  fhores  and  rocks,  on 
walls  and  in  rubbifhy  places ;  flowering  in  may  and 
june.  Dr.  Smith  firft  obferved  it  on  walls  about  Edin¬ 
burgh,  as  well  as  on  the  Calton  hill  and  Arthur’s  feat, 
in  1782,  and  communicated  it  to  Dr.  Hope.  It  has 
fince  been  found  by  Mr.  Dickfon  on  Inch  Keith  and 
Inch  Combe  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  alfo  on  the 
beach  below  Prefton  Pans. 

Mr.  Curtis  infifls  that  this  plant  in  flrudlure  and 
habit  is  a  Ceraftium  -,  and  Dr.  Smith,  who  at  firft  con- 
fidered  it  as  a  Sagina,  from  the  .number  of  parts  in  the 
fructification,  has  fince  fubferibed  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  opi¬ 
nion.  Having  been  noticed  too  late  for  me  to  infert 
it  under  Ceraftium,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  here,  than  to  omit  it  entirely. 

2.  Trailing  Pearl-wort  has  a  fibrous  root,  accord¬ 
ing  to  fome  annual,  according  to  others  perennial ; 
Mr.  Curtis  fays  it  is  generally  annual,  but  in  fhady 
places  often  perennial.  Stems  numerous,  in  fhady 
moift  places  procumbent,  rooting  ;  in  dry  fituations 
upright,  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  round,  fmooth, 
jointed,  branched  and  proliferous.  Leaves  half  an  inch 
long,  connate,  linear,  mucronate,  fmooth,  deep  green  ; 
root-leaves  in  tufts.  Peduncles  axillary,  lolitary,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  one-flowered,  nodding  before  the 
flowrers  open.  Calyx  fpreading ;  leaflets  obtufe.  Pe¬ 
tals  very  fmall,  twice  or  thrice  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
entire,  white,  fpreading ;  often  imperfedt u.  Capfule 

f  Smith.  *  Curtis  and  Smith. 
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fuTTonnJed  wkh  the  permanent  calyx,  ovate,  thin,  one- 
celled,  four-valved,  opening  beyond  the  middle.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  columnar,  free,  hilpid,  a  little  longer  than  half 
the  cap  ink.  Seeds  more  than  fifty,  nearly  kidney- 
ihaped,  lmooth,  ferruginous *. 

\' mars  fays  that  he  has  often  feen  this  plant  without 
any  petals,  with  a  five-leaved  calyx,  ten  llamens,  and 
five  piftils,  thus  approaching  to  Spergula.  The  calyx 
and  other  parts  of  the  flower  appear  in  this  cafe  to 
increafie  at  the  expenfe  of  tire  corolla;  the  latter  how¬ 
ever  is  often  wanting  without  an  augmentation  of  the 
other  parts. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  few  plants  afiume  a  greater 
variety  of  .appearance  than  this,  but  that  in  all  fitua- 
t  ions  the  lingular  appearance  of  the  feed- vefie  Is,  placed 
on  the  calyx,  like  a  cup  on  a  faucer,  will  eafily  dif- 

tinguifh  it. 

Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Japan, 
in  barren  paftures,  on  walls,  &c.  Being  fond  of  a 
fandy  and  gravelly  foil,  it  is  a  troublefome  little  weed 
in  garden  walks  and  paved  courts,  where  it  flowers 
and  feeds  during  die  whole  fummer  y. 

3.  Annual  Pearl-wort  has  a  root  certainly  and  con- 
ftandy  annual,  lmall  and  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  nearly 
upright,  or  if  they  fpread  never  taking  root,  from  one 
to  three  inches  or  more  in  height,  round,  filiform, 
minted,  clothed  with  fliort  fcattered  hairs.  Leaves 
oppoflte,  linear-fubulate,  fhort,  mucronate,  frequently 
hairy,  and  always  fringed  at  the  bafe.  Peduncles  (len¬ 
der,  at  firft  nodding  but  afterwards  upright,  often  but 
not  always  hairy.  Petals  white,  frequently  emargi- 
r.ate,  very  minute,  and  often  altogether  wanting. 
Capfule  one-cellcd  :  valves  larger  than  the  leaves  of 
the  calyx.  Seeds  generally  marked  with  a  black  line  on 
their  outer  edge,  but  this  is  not  abfolutely  invariable z. 

Linnet's  was  not  well  acquainted  with  the  differences 
between  this  fpecies  and  the  preceding,  with  which  he 
certainly  confounded  Spergula  fubulatafi 

Mr.  Ray  confidered  this  as  diftinfit  from  the  pro¬ 
cumbent  ;  and  informs  us,  that  it  differs  from  it  not 
only  in  the  colour  of  its  ftalks  and  leaves,  which  are 
of  a  browner  hue,  but  that  it  has  an  annual  root,  and 
that  it  does  not  put  forth  roots  at  the  joints,  as  the 
procumbent  does. 

Linneus  at  firft  confidered  this  as  a  variety  of  that, 
but  afterwards,  convinced  by  Arduini,  he  adopted  it  in 
his  fecond  Mantilla  as  a  fpecies.  Mr.  Hudfon  conti¬ 
nued  it  as  a  variety. 

The  diftindtion  of  an  annual  and  perennial  root, 
though  it  cannot  perhaps  be  admitted  in  all  cafes  as  a 
fpecific  character,  mull  be  allowed  to  have  confidera- 
ble  weight.  The  apetala  is  as  regular  an  annual  as  the 
Draba  vemay  while  the  procumbent  continues  green 
through  the  winter.  The  preceding  is  always  procum¬ 
bent  ;  and  when  it  grows,  as  it  commonly  does,  in 
moift  fituarions,  it  mats  and  fpreads  on  the  ground. 
The  ftalks  of  the  apetala ,  when  die  plant  is  young, 
fpread  on  the  ground ;  but  as  it  advances  to  maturity 
they  rife  up,  and  if  feveral  grow  together,  become 
quite  ere  dr.  Where  the  plants  grow  fingly,  and  in  a 
dry  fituarion,  they  neither  acquire  the  fame  height, 
nor  the  fame  degree  of  uprightnefs.  Sometimes  it  is 
found  on  moift  fhady  walls,  but  taller  and  more 
branched  than  common ;  but  whether  the  plants  be 
fmall  or  large,  their  ftalks  and  leaves  are  hairy; 
whereas  in  the  procumbent  they  are  perfectly  fmooth  : 
the  hairs  are  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  when  mag¬ 
nified,  have  no  litde  globules  at  their  extremities,  as 
in  thole  of  Spergula  Jagincidet ,  which  comes  very  near 
in  its  appearance  to  Pearl- wort.  The  apetala  is  a 
imaller  plant  than  the  procumbent ,  and  much  finer  in 
its  ftalks :  its  leaves  are  alfo  fhorter  by  almoft  one  half, 
and  Ids  fucculent. 

From  its  latin  trivial  name,  one  fhould  be  led  to 
fuppofe,  that  it  is  perfectly  apetalous ;  accordingly  both 
Linneus  and  Arduini  deferibe  it  as  fuch  :  it  is  however 
generally  found  with 'petals,  but  fo  minute,  as  almoft 
to  require  a  magnifier  to  render  them  vifible. 

.  ^r-  R-T  does  not  appear  to  have  an  idea  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  common  plant,  for  he  mentions  the  particular 

Gs’tncr.  r  Curtis.  2  Curtis,  Smith. 
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fpets  where  it  was  to  be  found  :  but  it  is  fcarcelv  lefs 

*-  <  J 

frequent  than  the  preceding,  in  more  dry,  barren  and 
open  places ;  on  walls,  in  gravel  walks,  where  it  is  a 
troublefome  weed,  and  on  barren  heaths ;  flowering  in 
may  and  june.  There  is  perhaps  fcarcely  any  plant 
that  is  quicker  in  ripening  its  feeds  b. 

Befides  England,  it  is  native  of  France,  Italy  and 
Germany. 

4.  Upright  Pearl-wort  has  an  annual,  Ample,  fibrous 
root.  The  whole  herb  is  fmooth  and  glaucous.  Sterns 
two  or  three  inches  high,  upright,  ftraight,  round, 
purplifh,  jointed,  very  few,  but  fometimes  more  nu¬ 
merous  and  divaricated.  Leaves  oppoflte,  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute  ;  the  lower  ones  feffile,  rigid,  grooved  : 
thole  on  the  ftem  connate,  often  bent  back,  broader 
and  more  pointed.  Peduncles  folitary,  very  long,  fre¬ 
quently  purplifh,  one  or  two  onaftalk.  Calyx-leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  with  a  membranous  edge.  Petals 
white,  about  as  long  as,  or  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  undivided.  Germ  ovate.  Stigmas  almoft  fef- 
file,  villofe.  Capfule  cylindric,  undivided,  opening  with 
eight  or  ten  teeth,  one-celled ;  containing  many  rugged 
kidney-fhaped  feeds,  of  an  orange-brown  colour c. 

This  is  a  little  plant  of  confiderable  neatnefs  and 
elegance  in  its  ftructure,  much  ftronger  than  either  of 
the  two  preceding ;  growing  frequently  on  dry  gra¬ 
velly  paftures  and  heaths  among  graft,  flowering  in 
april  and  may d. 

The  calyx  never  opens  far,  fo  that  the  corolla  is 
not  fuffered  fully  to  expand.  If  the  feafbn  proves  dry, 
the  ftalk  is  generally  Ample  ;  but  if  the  ground  be 
moift,  it  throws  out  many  ftalks,  which  firft  fpread  on 
the  earth,  and  afterwards  become  upright*. 

The  fruit,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  as  Mr.-Curtis  has  admi¬ 
rably  obferved,  is  altogether  that  of  Ceraftium,  but 
its  entire  petals,  and  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
flower,  by  no  means  agree  with  that  genus  ;  nor  does 
the  habit  correfpond  either  with  Ceraftium  or  the  other 
Saginas.  It  may  perhaps  form  a  diftinfit  genus. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  at  a  lofs,  whether  to  confider  this 
little  plant  as  a  new  genus,  or  to  arrange  it  with 
Sagina:  for  though  it  agrees  with  Sagina  in  having  a 
calyx  and  corolla  each  of  four  leaves,  together  with 
four  ftamens  and  as  many  piftils,  yet  in  its  feed-veflels 
it  greatly  refembles  a  Ceraftium  ;  while  the  whole  plant, 
in  its  habit  and  glaucous  appearance,  approaches  nearly 
to  Stellaria  boloftea.  As  there  are  few  genera  however, 
where  the  fpecies  do  not  vary  confiderably  in  the  parts 
of  fructification,  he  thinks  it  moft  eligible  to  continue 
it  a  Sagina ;  efpecially  as  it  retains  thofe  characters, 
which  obvioufly  diftinguifh  it  from  any  of  the  decan¬ 
drous  plants. 

To  this  determination  I  heartily  fubferibe,  notwith- 
ftanding  Ehrhart  has  made  it  a  new  genus  by  the  name 
of  Moenchia ;  and,  as  Dr.  Smith  thinks,  perhaps  non 
unjuftly. 

5.  Stem  filiform,  a  finger’s  length.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
flte,  awl-fhaped,  remote,  very  fmall.  One  flower  ter¬ 
minating,  and  fome  oppoflte,  each  on  its  proper  pe¬ 
duncle.  Calyx  four-parted,  upright.  Petals  four, 
oblong.  Stamens  four,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Germ 
conical,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  No  ftyle.  Stigma 
blunt.  Capfule  pyramidal,  beaked,  one-celled.  Seeds 
numerous.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of  a  genus  peculiar  to 
itfelf. 

Native  of  Virginia,  where  Clayton  found  it  among 
mofs  on  the  brink  of  fpringsh 

Here  is  another  doubt  concerning;  the  genus  of  a 
fpecies  of  Sagina.  The  firft  fpecies  is  removed  to 
Ceraftium.  The  fourth  and  fifth  are  thought  worthy  of 
making  each  a  diftinCt  genus.  Thus  we  may  have  al¬ 
moft  as  many  genera  as  fpecies ;  fcarcely  any  two  fpe¬ 
cies  agreeing  in  their  habit,  and  in  all  the  parts  of  their 
fructification. 

The  feveral  fpecies  may  eafily  be  increafed  by  their 
feed,  which  they  fined  abundantly. 

Sagina.  See  Stellaria. 

Sagitta.  See  Sagittaria. 

Sagittve  similis.  See  Pontederia .] 

k  Curtis.  c  Smith,  Curds.  ,  *  Engl,  bot.  e  Curtis. 
f  Linn.  fpec. 
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SAGITTARIA.  ( From  the  form  of  the  leaves  refemhling 
the  head  of  an  arrow.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1067.  Reich,  n.  1164.  Schreb.  n.  1441. 
Geertn.  t.  84.  fuff.  4 6.  Sagitta.  Dill.  gen.  4. 

Vaill.  abl.  gall.  1719. 

Claff.  21.  7.  Monoecia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Tripetaloidea.  Junci ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  many. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  roundifh,  blunt,  fiat,  fpreading,  three 
times  as  large  as  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous  (often  twenty-four)  awl- 
fhaped,  colledted  into  a  head;  Anthers  eredt,  the 
length  of  the  calyx. 

*  Female  Flowers  fewer,  below  the  males. 

Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  as  in  the  male. 

Pist.  Germs  numerous,  comprefied,  collected  into  a 
head,  gibbous  outwards,  ending  in  very  fiiort  Styles. 
Stigmas  acute,  permanent. 

Per.  none.  R.eceptacle  globular,  colledling  the  feeds  into 
a  globe. 

Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  comprefied,  girt  longitudinally 
with  a  membranaceous  margin,  which  is  wide,  gibbous 
on  one  fide,  acuminate  at  both  ends. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal .  three-leaved.  Cor.  three-petalled. 

Male.  Filaments  commonly  twenty-four. 

Fem.  Pift.  many.  Seeds  many,  naked. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Sagittaria  fagittifolia.  Common  ArroW-head. 

Lin.  fpec.  1410 .  fyft.  856,  Reich.  4.  155.  Fl.lapp. 
n.  344.  fuec.  n.  869.  Gartn.frubi.  2.  21.  Hudf. 
angl.  420.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  512.  Engl.  hot. 
t.  84.  Relb.  cant.  n.  710.  Sibth.  oxon.  n-.  509. 
FI.  dan.  t.  172.  Pollich  pal.  n.  907.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  406.  2.  480.  Neck,  gallob.  388.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  756.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  863.  Roemer 
fl.  europ.  57.  ic.  Gmel.flb.  4.  207.  Gron.  virg. 
1,16.  Thunb.  jap.  242.  Lour,  cochinch.  570.  ed. 
JVilld.  698. 

Sagitta.  Gamer,  epit.  874. — minor.  Dod.  pempt. 
588.  2.  Matth.  1139.  Bauh.  hift.  789.  Raii 
hift .  618.  Jyn.  258.  1.  Pet.  brit.  t.  43./.  11. 

S.  foliis  acuminatis.  Hall.helv.n.  1185. 

S.  major.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1181. 

S.  aquatica  minor  latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  194.  2. 

S.  minor  latifolia.  Park,  theat.  1247.  2. 

Sagittaria  minor.  Lob.  obf.  161.  2.  ic.  1.  302.  1. 
Ger.  336.  2.  emac.  416.  2. 

(3.  Sagitta  aquatica  minor  angufiifolia.  Bauh.  pin. 
194-  3* 

y.  S.  aquatica  major.  Bauh.  pin.  194.  1.  Ger.  336.  1. 
emac.  416.  1.  iff 

S.  major.  Dod.  pempt.  588.  1.  Matth.  1138. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  4 3./.  10. 

i.  S.  aquatica  foliis  variis.  Loef.  prujf.  234.  t.  74. 

S.  minor.  Mill.  dibt.  n.  2. 

Gramen  bulbofum  aquaticum.  Bauh.  pro  dr.  4. 

1.  S.  aquat.  omnium  minima.  Pluk.  aim.  326.  Raii 
fyn.  258.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  4 3./'.  12. 

Sagittaria  minor  angufiifolia.  Ger.  337. 

S.  parvifolia.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  509.  j3.  Withering 
var.  2 . 

Leaves  arrow-jhaped  acute. 

[2.  Sagittaria  obtufifolia.  Blunt-leaved  Arrow-head. 
Lin.Jpec.  1410.  Reich.  4.  155.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  100. 

■  /•  7* 

S’,  obtula.  Thunb.  jap.  242, 

Culitamara.  Rheed:  mal.  11.  93.  t.  45. 

Leaves  arrow-jhaped  obtu[e,flem  branched. 

3.  Sagittaria  lancifolia.  Lance-leaved  Arrow-head. 

Lin.  fpec.  1411  .fyft.  8  56.  Reich.  4.  156.  Amoen. 

5.  409.  Jacqu.  amer.  248.  pibl.  121.  Brown, 
jam.  345.  Plum.  fpec.  7.  ic.  116. /  1. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate. 

4.  Sagittaria  acutifolia.  Sharp-leaved  Arrow-head. 

Lin.  fyft.  856.  fuppl,  419, 

Leaves  awl-ftoaped. 

Yol.  n. 
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5.  Sagittaria  trifolia.  Three-leaved  Arrow -head!. 

Lin.  fpec.  1410.  Reich.  4.  156.  Pet.  gaz.  29; 

/.  19./.  5; 

Leaves  ternate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  Root  perennial,  confifting  of  a  tuber  fixed  deeply 
in  the  mud.  Stem  and  petioles  triangular,  very  fpongy; 
by  which  they  are  fupported  in  the  water  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  air  generated  within  them  :  they  dis¬ 
charge  a  white  inilky  juice,  an  uncommon  circumftance 
in  aquatic  plants6.]  The  petioles  are  in  length  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  depth  of  the  water  in  which  the  plant 
grows,  and  are  fometimes  almoft  a  yard  long.  [Leaves 
all  from  the  root :  the  firft,  which  are  always  under 
water,  long  and  linear :  the  fucceeding  leaves,  which 
rife  above  the  water,  are  arrow-fhaped,  very  entire; 
fmooth,  with  parallel  ribs,  and  a  net-work  of  veins. 
Flowers  three  in  each  whorl,  each  having  a  fmall  oval- 
lanceolate  bradte  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicel,  embracing 
the  Hera.  One  or  two  of  the  lower  whorls  have  fe¬ 
male,  the  reft  male  flowers.  The  pedicels  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  an  inch  long;  of  the  former  about  half -an  inch; 
and  ftronger.  Calyx  of  one  leaf  with  three  divifions  h„ 
Corolla  white,  with  a  purplifh  tinge  at  the  claws  of  the 
petals,  foon  falling  off1 ;  but  there  is  a  fuccefiion  of  the 
flowers  through  the  months  of  july  and  auguftk.  Sta¬ 
mens  three,  according  to  Gmrtner,  who  confiders  what 
Linnetis  calls  the  iceds  as  utricular  capfules,  before 
maturity  lenticular-comprefied,  but  afterwards  mem- 
branaceous-bracted;  fubfemilunar,  terminated  by  a  very 
fiiort  recurved  ftyle,  one-celled,  not  opening,  of  a  pale 
ftraw-  colour.  Common  receptacle  globular;  naked, 
covered  with  fmall  dots ;  proper  receptacle,  a  fiiort 
filiform  cord  ftretched  from  the  bafe  of  the  capfule 
within  the  cell,  fupporting  the  feed ;  which  is  ovate- 
oblong,  having  a  longitudinal  ftreak  on  each  fide 
from  the  navel,  thus  appearing  as  if  it  were  dou¬ 
bled  ;  it  is  covered  with  very  minute  dots,  and  is 
rufefeent. 

Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  that  the  flowers  which  are 
called  male,  have  from  one  to  five  piftils,  and  that 
there  are  none  with  ftamens  only.  Dr.  Smith  fays, 
that  he  has  obferved  three  or  four  piftils  in  fome  of 
the  male  flowers ;  but  whether  they  ever  ripen  is  un¬ 
certain.  They  fhould  therefore  rather  be  called  im- 
perfed:  hermaphrodites. 

The  young  plant  with  linear  leaves  is  well  figured  in 
Flora  danica :  not  fo,  ih  Periver,  t.  4 3./.  9.  Roemer’s 
figure  is  copied  from  Englifli  Botany.  The  two  figures 
of  the  great  and  fmall  Arrow-head  in  Ger.  emac.  and 
Parkinlon  are  from  Dodonseus*  The  leaft  Arrow¬ 
head  of  Gerarde  is  omitted  by  both  thefe,  but  copied 
by  Petiver. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  China,  Cochinchina, 
Japan  and  Virginia  in  pools,  ditches  and  flow  ftreams; 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ornaments 
throughout  England. 

The  bulb  or  tuber,  which  fixes  itfelf  in  the  folid 
earth  below  the  mud,  conftitutes  a  confiderable  part 
of  the  food  among  the  Chinefe,  and  upon  that  account 
they  cultivate  it1.  The  roots  are  larger  there  ;  in  the 
Eaft  Indies,  where  they  are  alfo  eaten;  and  in  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  Europe  they  are  negleded,  being  probably 
acrid  and  cauftic. 

Arrow-head  varies  much  in  fize,  and  has  leaves  of 
different  forms ;  hence  feveral  varieties,  and  pretended 
fpecies  of  old  authors”.  Loefelius’s  variety  (J  o£ 
Linneus)  is  imaginary;  for  Arrow-head  has  always 
both  fagittate  and  linear  leaves :  Mr.  Miller  however 
(n.  2.)  is  tempted  to  confider  it  as  a  different  fpecies.] 
With  refpedt  to  Plukenet’s  leaft  Arrow-head,  he  is 
willing  to  impute  the  fmallnefs  of  the  leaves,  and  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  petioles  and  peduncles  to  fituation ;  it 
being  covered  only  at  high  water,  which  may  ftint  its 
growth,  and  give  it  the  peculiar  appearance  whicn  it 
puts  on. 

[2.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 

anterior  part  of  the  leaves  twice  as  wide  as  in  that. _ * 

Native  of  Afia n. 

8  Engl.  bot.  h  Stokes  in  With,  1  Withering. 

k  Engl,  bot  1  Withering.  “  Engl.  bot. 

s  Linn,  fpec* 
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3-  Leaves  acuminate  both  ways,  quite  entire,  Aiming, 
coriaceous,  on  round  and  very  long  petioles.  Spikes 
of  flowers  a  foot  or  two  longer  than  the  leaves.  Of 
thefe  there  are  four  partial  ones ;  the  middle  longer 
than  the  three  outer.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  three 
together.  Flowers  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort ;  with  a  reddilh  calyx,  white  petals,  and  yeL. 
low  anthers.  Fruit  deprefled  °. 

The  ftem  grows  very  luxuriant  in  general,  and  rifes 
frequently  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet  above 
the  foliage.  The  branches  of  the  lower  whorls  feldom 
exceed  three  in  number,  and  are  commonly  fubdivided 
in  the  fame  manner  themfelves ;  but  thofe  of  the  higher 
orders  confift  chiefly  of  five  long  Ample  flower-ftalks, 
and  thofe  about  the  top  of  three  only.  The  flowers 
that  grow  about  the  extremities  of  the  ftem  and 
branches  are  generally  male,  and  ftand  on  longer  pe¬ 
duncles  than  the  female  flowers,  which  commonly  oc¬ 
cupy  the  lower  part  of  the  main  and  lateral  flower- 
fpikes.  Both  the  ftalk  and  branches  are  fmooth  and 
roundifh  p. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba  in  ftagnant  waters. 

4.  This  has  the  ftature  of  the  common  fort.  Leaves 
Breathing  at  the  bale,  convex  outwards,  fharp  at  the 
edge,  gradually  attenuated  into  a  comprefled  cufp  'with¬ 
out  any  widened  leaf.  Flowers  refembling  thofe  of 
the  firft  fort.  Stamens  many.  Fruit  a  very  clofe 
globe  of  acute  feeds. — Native  of  Surinam,  in  water9. 

5.  Native  of  China. 

Sagittaria.  See  Alifma. 

Sago-Tree.  See  Cycas. 

Sagona.  See  Hydrolea. 

Saint  Andrew’s  Cross.  See  AJcyrum. 

Saint  Barnaby’s  Thistle.  See  Centaurea. 

Saint  Foin.  See  Hedyjarum  Onobrychis. 

Saint  John’s  Bread.  See  Ceratonia. 

- - Wort.  See  Hypericum. 

Saint  Peter’s  Wort.  See  Hypericum  quadrangulum. 

Sajor.  See  Plukenetia. 

SALACIA.  ( The  goddefs  of  the  Jea.  Dea  quam  puta- 
bant  falum  ciere.  Fefius. — The  retiring  of  the /urge  from 
the  jhore.  Yenilia  unda  quae  ad  littus  venit ;  falacia 
quae  ad  falum  redit.  Varro.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1105.  Schreb.  n.  138 o.  Jiff. 

424* 

ClafT.  20.  2.  Gynandria  Triandria. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  very  fliort,  fpread- 
ing  •  fegments  ovate,  acute,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundilh,  feffile. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  three,  twin,  divaricate 
at  the  bafe,  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  germ. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  larger  than  the  calyx.  Style  very 
fhort,  between  the  anthers.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Berry  one-celled,  three-feeded. 

Seeds  roundifh,  even. 

Obs.  By  the  charabler,  this  genus  is  near  allied  to 
Stilago,  but  it  is  of  a  different  habit.  Stilago 
is  referred  to  Antidefma.— Juffieu.  thinks  that 
Salacia  may  poffibly  be  dioecous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Monogynous  or  one-ftyled.  Cal.  five-parted.  Cor. 
five-petalled.  Anthers  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
germ. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Salacia  chinenfis. 

Lin.  fy ft.  820.  Reich.  4.  44.  mant.  293. 

Stem  ffrubby ,  leaves  quite  entire  alternate  >  flowers feve- 
ral  axillary. 

2.  Salacia  cochinchinenfis. 

Lour,  cochinch.  526.  ed.  Willd.  642. 

Stem  Jhrubby ,  leaves  fubferrate  opproflte ,  flowers  heaped 
axillary. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Branches  angular,  even,  divaricating  very  much, 
thickifh  at  the  bate.  Leaves  petioled,  remote,  oval, 
like  thofe  of  the  Plum,  fharpifh,  even.  Flowers  many 
from  each  germ,  on  one-flowered  peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  petiole. — Native  of  China r. 

t  33&C?  *  .  .  «  »  •  d. 

*  Jacquin.  v  Browne.  ’  Lina,  fuppl. 

r  Linn.  mant. 
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2.  Stem  almoft  upright,  fix  feet  high,  with  many 
twilled  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  fubacuminate,  fmooth, 
petioled.  Flowers  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour,  fmall. 
Berry  roundifh,  unequal,  reddifh,  middle-fized,  eatable. 
Calyx  inferior,  coloured.  Petals  concave,  fpreading, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Filaments  none.  Anthers 
roundifh,  two-lobed,  diftant.  Geftn  round-flatted. 
Style  none.  Stigma  a  very  fmall  point. — Native  of 
Cochinchina,  among  bufhes3.] 

Salicaria.  See  Lythrum. 

SALICORNIA.  ( From  Sal ,falt,  and  Cornu,  a  horn.) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  10.  Reich,  n  10.  Schreb.  n.  14. 
Tournef.  t.  485.  Juff.  86.  Gartn.t.  127. 

ClafT.  1.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Holoracea.  Atriplices ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-cornered,  truncate,  ventricofe,  permanent. 
Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  one,  (or  two)  fimple,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Anther  one,  oblong,  twin,  eredl. 

PrsT.  Germ  ovate-oblong.  Style  fimple,  under  the  fta- 
men.  Stigma  bifid.. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  ventricofe,  inflated. 

Seed  Tingle. 

Obs.  I  flaw  long  fine  e  one  ft  amen  in  a  cultivated  plant 
of  the  annual  fpecies  :  others  afterwards  ob- 
ferved  two  filaments.  In  another  fpecies  from 
Virginia ,  of  which  I  had  a  living  fpecimen 
lately  under  view ,  the  calyx  was  an  .ovate 
fcale,  concave  like  a  J nail’s  fhell ,  and  upright : 
it  had  certainly  two  ftamens ,  and  a  fuperior 
piftil.  Syft.  veg.  p.  5 1 .  Forfter  and  Moehring 
both  reckon  two  ftamens  in  Salicornia  herb  ace  a. 
Bafler  only  one. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  ventricofe,  entire.  Pet.  none.  Stam.  one  or  two. 
Seed  one  covered  by  the  calyx. 

species. 

1.  Salicornia  herbacea.  Herbaceous  Marfh  Sampire  or 
jointed  Glaffwort. 

Lin.fpec.  5.  fyft.  52.  Reich.  1.  8.  Willd.  1.  23. 
hort.  cliff.  490.  fl.  fuec.  n.  1.  mat.  med.  36. 
Woodv.  med.  bot.  387.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  4. 
Smith ,  brit.  2.  Relb.  fuppl.  2.  1.  Fl.  dan.  t.  303. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  1.  Jacqu.  vind.p.  1.  Grim,  innov . 
alt.  nat.  cur.  3.  app.  252.  &  5.  app.  120.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  1.  a.  1.  Hoffm.  germ.  1.  Krock.  fllef. 
n.  1.  Allion.  pedem.n.  1893.  Ger.  prov.  2  28.1. 
D'Affo  arag.  n.  T.  Gmel.flb.  3.  8.  Pallas ,  it.  1. 
app.  n.  89.  Desfont.  atlant .  3.  Blackw.  t.  598. 
Plenck ,  ic.  t.  8.  Lamarck ,  illuftr.  n.  33.  t.  4. 
/.  8. 

S.  fruticofa.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  1. 

S.  annua.  Afzel.  Mfs.  1.  Baft,  opufe.  2.  105.  t.  10. 

Engl.  bot.  t.  415.  Sauv.  monfp.  7. 

S.  europsa  «.  FLudf.  angl.  1. 

Salicornia.  Hod.  pempt.  82.  1.  Raii  fyn.  136. 

Petiv.  brit.  t.  9.  f.  3. 

S.  geniculata  annua.  Tournef.  cor.  51. 

S.  f.  Kali  geniculatum.  Ger.  emac.  535.  1.  Park . 

theat.  280.  4. — vermiculatum.  Lob.  adv.  170.  1, 
Kali.  Matth.  465.  Camer.  epit.  247. 

K.  geniculatum.  Barrel,  ic.  192. — f.  .Salicornia. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  705.  2.  n.  1,  2,  3. — majus.  Bauh. 
pin.  Mor.  hift.f.  5.  t.  33./.  8.  Raii  hift.  21 1. 

|S.  Salicornia  eretta,  foliis  brevibus,  cuprefliform-is. 
Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  137.  n.  5. 

S.  biennis.  Afzel.  Mfs.  2. 

S.  europaea  |3.  Hudf,  angl.  1. 

Woody  jointed  Glaflwort.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  9./.  4.: 

7.  S.  myofuroides  procumbens,  furculis  longiffimis. 
Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  137.  n.  3. 

S.  europaea  A  Hudf.  angl.  1. 

A  S.  ramofior  procumbens,  foliis  brevibus  purpuraf- 
centibus.  Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  137.  n.  4. 

S.  europ^a  y.  Hudf.  angl.  1. 
f.  Kali  geniculatum  majus  fempervirens  humilius. 
Schola  bot.  37.  Dill,  in  herb.  Sherard.  Smith r 
brit.  2. 

Joints 


5  Loureiro, 


S  A  L 

joints  compre/fed  emarginate ,  internodes  obtonical,  J pikes 
peduncled  attenuated  towards  the  top. 

[2.  Salicornia  perennans.  Perennial  jointed  Glajfwort. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd .  1.  24. 

S.  herbacea  /3.  Pallas  itin.  1.  app.  n.  89.  t.  D.f.  1. 

.  Herbaceous ,  patulous,  joints  com'prejfed  at  the  top  emargi 
nate-bifid,  /pikes  axillary  in  threes  peduncled,  Jcales 
acute,  root  perennial.’] 

3 •  Salicornia  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Marjh  S  umpire  or  jointed 
Gla/pwort. 

Lin.  /pec.  5.  ft ft.  52.  2?«V£.  1.  9.  ^7/r/.  1.  24. 

Smith,  brit.  3.  A/zel.  M/s.  3.  Ger.prov.  328. 

2.  Gmel.  Jib.  3.  8.  t.  i.f.  1  ?  Desfont.  atlant.  2. 
Lamarck,  illuftr.  n.  34.  /.  4. yi  2, 

S.  europtea  y.  Hud/,  angl.  1. 

S.  perennis.  Mill.  didl.  n.  2. 

S.  geniculata  fempervirens.  Tourne/.  cor.  51.  t.  485. 

•  S.  fempervirens.  Sauv.  monfp.  7. 

Kali  geniculatum  majus.  Bauh. pin.  289.  Raii  hift. 
211.  1. 

K.  genic,  perenne  fruticofius  procumbens.  Raii  /yn. 
r  1 36- 

Kali.  Camer.  epit.  246. 

Joints  round  entire,  inter  nodes  equal,  /pikes  /ub/e//ile,  cy¬ 
lindrical  obtu/e. 

£4.  Salicornia  ftrobilacea. 

Lin./yft.  Gmel.  15.  n.  7.  Willd.  25.  Pallas,  it.  1. 
481.  t.  B ./.  1,  2.  Gccrtn.  frudi.  2.  210. 

S.  arborefeens  line  geniculis.  Buxb.  cent.  1.6.  t.  10. 

/.  2. 

Stem  pro/lrate  Jhrubby,  joints  truncate  alternately  /pike- 
bearing,  /pikes  naked  very  /hort  oppo/ite. 

5.  Salicornia  virginica.  Virginian  jointed  Gla/pwort.  ' 

Lin.  /pec.  5.  /y/t.  52.  Reich.  1.  9.  Willd.  1.  25. 
Herbaceous  eredi ,  branches  quite  Jmple. 

6.  Salicornia  arabica.  Arabian  jointed  Gla/pwort. 

Lin. /pec.  5.  fyft.  ed.  13.  51.  ed.  14.  53.  Reich. 
1.  9.  Willd.  1.  25.  /uppl.  81.  Pallas ,  it.  1. 

app.  n.  92.  t.  D.  f  3.  Des/ont.  atlant.  3. 

S.  perfoliat-a.  For/k.  arab.  3.  n.  4  ? 

Kali  geniculatum  alterum  vel  minus.  Bauh.  pin.  289. 

Mor.  hift.  2.  610./.  5.  t.  33./.  7.  Raii  hift.  211. 
Joints  obtu/e  thickened  at  the  ba/e,  /pikes  ovate. 

7.  Salicornia  foliata.  Leafy  jointed  Gla/pwort. 

Lin./yft.  53.  Willd.  1.  1$.  f uppl.  81.  Pallas,  it.  1. 
app.  n.  93.  t.  F. 

Leaves  linear  alternate  embracing  and  decurrent. 

8.  Salicornia  amplexicaulis.  Cla/ping-leaved jointed  GlatJ- 

voort. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  26.  Vahl,fymb.  2.  1. 

Leaves  cordate  embracing. 

9.  Salicornia  cafpica.  Ca/pian  jointed  Gla/pwort. 

Lin. /pec.  5.  Reich.  1.  9.  Willd.  1.  26.  Lepech. 

.  it-  i-  254.  Pallas  it.  1.  app.  n.  90.  t.  D./.  2. 

Kali  arboreicens,  tamanfei  facie.  Buxb.  cent .  1  t.  11 

/.i. 

Joints  cylindric,  /pikes  filiform. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  fibrous,  fmall,  annual  or  biennial.  Stem 
for  the  moft  part  upright,  fubdivided  at  the  bale, 
branched  at  top :  branches  oppofite,  Ample,  upright, 
veiy  ilicculent,  leafiels,  jointed ;  joints  flatted,  widen- 
mg  at  the  end,  emarginate.  Spikes  oppofite,  with 
one  at  the  end  larger  than  the  reft,  pedunded,  round, 

•  gradually  attenuated  towards  the  top,  fharpifh,  jointed! 
Flowers  oppofite,  near  together,  moftly  three  on  each 
fide  in  the  clefts  of  the  joint. 

I  he  variety  3  has  a  more  branching  Item,  with 
longer  and  thicker  fpikes y  a  diffufed  ftem,  with 
very  long  fpikes J  a  very  branching  ftem,  with 
fmall  purplifh  fpikes  :—e  a  very  branching  ftem, 
firmer  than  in  the  others,  with  fhort  green  fpikes1. 

The  young  plants  are  herbaceous,  the  older  ones 
fuffrutefeent,  or  fomewhat  woody  at  bottom ;  in  this 
ftate  they  have  been  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  next 
fpecies11 ;  that  however  is  diftinct,  and  a  native  of  Eno-_ 
land  as  well  as  this ;  which  may  be  known  from  it  by 
its  herbaceous  ftem  being  much  fhorter  and  more 
branched,  but  efpecially  by  the  marks  given  in  the 
fpecific  characters. 


Smith. 


“  Withering. 


sal 

a  r1* a  r^ant  *s  cc,mijlon  011  the  coaft  of  Europe* 
ia,  iiica  and  America,  where  the  fhore  is  flat  and 
oozy :  and  flowers  with  us  in  auguft  and  feptember. 
The  three  firft  varieties  were  found  by  Mr.  Stone¬ 
s'5  m  a  little  falt-marfh  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Pool  in 
Dorfetfhire:  the  laft  was  alfo  gathered  by  the  fame 
gentleman,  but  in  what  place  is  not  mentioned. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  fait  ilk  tafte,  and  is  greedily 
eTrem  ^  cattle.  Steeped  in  falted  vinegar,  the 
tender  ftioots  are  made  into  a  pickle,  which  is  taken 
101  the  tiue  Sampire,  or  Crithmum  maritimum ;  which 
lee.  Hence  its  name  of  Marjh  Sampire. 

2.  Native  of  Siberia,  by  the  Jaik  in  drier  marlhes. 

3.  Root  woody,  perennial.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  af- 
cending,  very  much  branched  *  branches  and  branch- 
lets  oppofite  and  lefs  flelhy:  All  the  internodes  almoft 
cylindric.  Spikes  commonly  feftile,  altogether  cylin- 
duc,  blunt,  many-flowered,  with  very  fhort  joints*. 
j  -^at\ve  of  Europe  and  Africa,  in  the  fame  fituation. 
In  England  Sir  Hans  Sloane  found  it  near  the  Ifle  of 
Shepey ;  Dillemus  in  greater  plenty  in  the  Ifle  of 
Grain*  Mr.  Yalden  on  the  fliore  all  the  way  from 
Weymouth  turnpike  to  Rhodipole. 

Thefe  plants  are  burnt,  and  from  the  allies  a  foftile 
alkali  is  obtained,  which  is  in  great  requeft  for  making 
loap  and  glafs.  Hence  their  names  of  Gla/pwort  and 
haltwort.  It  is  chiefly  made  on  the  coaft  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  where  it  is  called  Sodah  The  Tunifians 

1  j  Cie  anC*  otber  bea  plants,  and  when  they  are 
almoft  dry  burn  them  in  a  pit  made  for  the  purpofe. 

1  hLrMCh  merchants  purchafe  the  fait,  and  fend  it 
to  Marfeilles  for  making  loap z. 

Linneus  fays,  that  they  have  no  plant  more  adapted 

cVi  i,mfking  of  Soda’  but  though  the  quantity  of 
tollil  alkali  which  it  yields  is  very  confiderable,  a  great 

piortion  of  it  is  mixed  with  the  muriatic  acid,&and 
therefore  it  contains  much  common  faith  Many- 
other  plants  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  of  thefe  fee 
under  the  article  Salsola. 

4.  Native  of  the  Cafpian  fea. 

5.  Branches  oppofite,  undivided,  terminated  by  a 
long  jointed  fpike.  It  is  diftindt  from  the  firft  fpecies, 
which  is  alfo  found  in  Virginia.  S.  virginica,  ob- 
ferved  by  Scholler  in  falts  in  Germany,  is  only  a  va¬ 
riety  of  that  h 

6.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  alternate  divided  branches. 
Leaves  flefhy,  blunt,  covering  the  branchlets,  open¬ 
ing  on  one  fide  alternately. 

Native  of  Arabia c,  and  Barbary:  obferved  by 
RauwolfF  about  Tripoli.  This  is  burnt  for  Kelp  or 
Soda.— Cultivated  in  1758,  by  Mr.  Miller d. 

7.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  alternate  almoft  fimole 
branches.  Leaves  flelhy. — Native  of  Siberia,  where 
it  was  found  by  Gmelin  h 

8.  Stem  decumbent,  frutefeent  at  the  bafe,  a  hand 
or  little  more  in  height,  very  much  branched :  branches 
from  all  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  alternate,  fpreading  very 
much,  an  inch  and  half  long,  two  together  very  near 
each  other.  Leaves  fmall,  alternate,  bluntifh,  beneath 
convex,  above  flattilh.*  on  the  younger  branches  im¬ 
bricate.  On  the  fhores  of  a  lake  near  Bardo  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis f. 

9.  In  muddy  places  by  the  Cafpian  fea,  and  in 
Media8. 

Forftef  has  a  fpecies  (prodr.  n.  489.)  found  in  New 
Zealand,  which  he  has  named  Salicornia  auftralis. 
SALISBURIA.  (So  named,  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  honour  of 
Richard  Anthony  Salijbu  y,  E/q.  F.R.S.  and  F.L.S.) 

Lin.  tranf.  3.  330. 

ClalT.  21.  8.  Monoecia  Polyandria. 

generic  character. 

*  Male  Flowers. 

Cal.  Ament  naked,  filiform. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  many.  Anthers  incumbent,  deltoid  : 
cells  connected  only  at  the  top. 

*  Female  Flowers  folitary. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-cleft,  permanent. 
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Cor.  none. 

PlST. 

Per.  Drupe  fuperior,  globular. 

Seed.  Nut  triangular:  nucleus  oval,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Ament.  Anthers  incumbent,  deltoid. 
Female.  Solitary.  Cal.  four- cleft.  Drupe ,  with  a 

triangular  lhell. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Salifburia  adiantifolia. 

Smith  in  Lin.  tranf.  3.  330. 

Ginkgo  biloba.  Ltn.  mant.  313*  Dltt.  noflr. 
description,  &c. 

This  large  and  not  inelegant  tree  is  cultivated  in 
China  and  Japan.  It  has  been  long  (upwards  of  forty 
years)  admired  for  its  handfome  fan-fhaped  leaves, 
cloven  about  half  way  from  their  fummit  5  but  they 
can  by  no  means  be  termed  two-lobed,  that  denomi¬ 
nation  requiring  that  the  fegments  Ihould  be  rounded. 
Thefe  leaves  are  alfo  irregularly  notched  like  thofe  of 
the  Zamia,  thickened  at  the  margin,  fmooth,  ftriated 
on  each  fide  with  numerous  parallel  nerves. 

The  fruit  is  a  pale- brown  drupe,  of  a  globular 
form ;  the  fiefh  or  pulp  hard  and  thick ;  the  lhell  is 
thin,  bony,  oval,  triangular,  fmooth,  {harp  at  the  top 
and  one-celled ;  the  feed  or  kernel  folitary,  filling  the 
lhell,  having  two  coats  brown  and  membranous,  one 
adhering  to  the  lhell,  the  other  to  the  feed;  albumen 
greenifh-white,  of  the  fame  form  with  the  feed,  like 
that  of  the  almond ;  embryo  yellow,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  albumen,  ftraight,  dicotyledonous.  The 
fruit  is  not  produced  till  the  tree  arrives  at  a  confider- 
able  age. 

This  genus  Ihould  be  placed  in  the  Linnean  fyftem 
between  Quercus  and  Juglans.  In  that  of  Monf.  de 
Juftieu  it  belongs  to  the  fifth  order  of  his  fifteenth 
clafs  (Coniferse)  after  Taxus ;  though  it  is  not  very 
nearly  allied  to.  any  genus  whatever. 

Dr.  Smith  has  preferred  adiantifolia  for  the  fpecific 
name,  becaufe  biloba  is  not  correct,  and  adiantifolia 
has  not  only  been  ufed  long  ago  by  Ktempfer  and 
Thunberg,  but  is  peculiarly  appofite  in  this  cafe,  Mr. 
Salifbury  preferring  fuch  comparative  fpecific  names 
to  all  others. 

The  generic  name  of  Ginkgo ,  being  equally  un¬ 
couth  and  barbarous,  was  retained  by  Linneus  in  an 
appendix,  only  till  the  flowers  Ihould  be  difcovered, 
and  the  plant  referred  to  its  proper  place  in  the  fyf¬ 
tem  h. 

For  the  reft  fee  Ginkgo. J 

SALIX.  [A faliendo  ;  from  the  quicknefs  of  its  growth . — 
Gr.  Inx,  7 Txpa  to  mxi ;  on  the  fame  account.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1098.  Reich,  n.  1201.  Schreb.  n.  1493. 
Tournef.  t.  364.  JuJf.  408.  Gartn.  t.  90. 
Hoffm.  \q. 

ClaflT.  22.  2.  Dioecia  Diandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Amentacea;. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Ament  oblong,  imbricate  every  way,  (conftrudfed 
of  an  involucre  from  the  bud,)  confuting  of  Scales 
one-flowered,  oblong,  flat,  fpreading. 

Cor.  Petals  none. 

Nett  ary  a  gland  cylindric,  very  fmall,  truncate, 
melliferous,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  ftraight,  filiform,  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Anthers  twin,  four-celled. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Ament  and  Scales  as  in  the  male. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  attenuated  into  a  Style  fcarcely  diftindt, 
a  little  longer  than  the  fcales  of  the  calyx.  Stigmas 
two,  bifid,  eredt. 

Per .  Capful e  ovate -fubulate,  one-celled,  two-valved  : 
valves  revolute. 

Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  very  fmall,  crowned  with  a 
11m pie  hirfute  pappus  or  down. 

Oiss.  In  fome  fpe cies,  the  male  flowers  have  three  or 
five  jlamens  of  unequal  length  >  thvee  have 

h  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf. 


them  monadelphous ,  another  as  in  the  clafs  Syn -* 
genefla. 

S.  hermaphroditica  is  the  only  fpccies  known  ta 
us  which  has  hermaphrodite  two-ftamened 
flowers. 

S.  purpurea  and  Helix  have  only  one  ft  amen  t$ 
the  flowers. 

essential  character. 

Cal .  Ament  compofed  of  fcales.  Cor.  none. 

Male.  Nettary  a  melliferous  gland. 

Fem.  Style  bifid.  Capf.  one-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds 
downy. 

species. 

*  Leaves  fmooth  ferrate. 

[1.  Salix  hermaphroditica.  Hermaphrodite  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1442.  Reich.  4.  222.  fl.  fuec.  n.  878. 
lapp.  n.  370.* 

Leaves  ferrate  fmooth ,  flowers  hermaphrodite  two-fta¬ 
mened.] 

2.  Salix  triandra.  LongAeaved  three-ftamened  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1442.  Reich.  4.  223.  Hoffm.  fal.  1.  45*, 
t.  9.  10.  &  /.  2 3./.  2.  Hudf.  angl.  425.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  45.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  72.  Smith  in 
Linn,  tranf.  6.  118.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  45.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1637.  Scop.  earn.  n.  1214.  Neck,  gallob. 
394.  Leers,  herborn.  n.  745.  Pollich  pal.  n.  9162 
Gmel.flb,  1.  155.  t.  34 ./.  3.  Pallas ,  roff.  1.  78. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  384.  Gouan ,  illuflr.  7 6. 

Villars  dauph.  3.  762. 

S.  folio  amygdalino  utrinque  aurito,  corticem  abji- 
ciens.  Raiihift.  1421.  6.  fyn.  448. 

Three-ftamened,  leaves  linear-oblong  ferrate  fmooth ,  germs 
pedicelled. 

3.  Salix  pentandra.  Bay-leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1442.  Reich.  4.  223.  hort.  cliff.  454. 
fl.  fuec.  n.  879.  lapp.  n.  370.  t.  8.  f.  3.  Hudf. 
angl.  426.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  46.  Lightf. jeot. 
595.  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  120.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1639.  Villars  dauph.  3.  764. 

S.  folio  laureo  feu  lato  glabro  odorato.  Raii  hifl . 
1420.  5.  Jyn.  449. 

Five-flamened,  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate ,  Crenulate  fmooth, 
germs  fmooth  fubjeffile. 

[4.  Salix  phylicifolia.  Tea-leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1442.  Reich.  4.  223.  fl.  lapp.  n.  3$r. 
t.  8.  f.  d.  fuec.  n.  880.  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6. 
12  3- 

Leaves  lanceolate  wave-crenate  fmooth  glaucous  under¬ 
neath,  ftipules  fublunate. 

5.  Salix  nigricans.  Dark  broad-leaved  Willow. 

Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  1 20. 

S.  philicifolia  (3.  Lin.  fpec.  1442.  fl.  lapp .  n.  350. 
t.  8. /  c. 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  crenate  fmooth  glaucous  under¬ 
neath,  germs  pedicelled  lanceolate  acuminate  filky. 

6.  Salix  laurina.  Shining  dark-green  Willow. 

Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  122. 

Leaves  elliptic  acute  toothlet -ferrate  fmoothijh  glaucous 
underneath,  germs  pedicelled  lanceolate  filky. 

7.  Salix  petiolaris.  Dark  long-leaved  Willow. 

Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  122. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  fmooth  glaucous  underneath , 
germs  pedicelled  ovate  filky,  ftigmas  Jeffile  two-lobed. 

8.  Salix  japonica.  Japan  Willow. 

Lin.Jyft.  879.  Thunb.  jap.  24.  K<empf.  amoen.  5. 
908. 

Leaves  ferrate  fmooth  lanceolate  glaucous  underneath ,  the 
younger  ones  villofe.  ] 

9.  Salix  vitellina.  Yellow  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1442.  Reich.  4.  224.  hort.  upf.  295: 
Hoffm.  Jal.  1.  57.  t.  11.  f.  1.  S.  t.  12.  f.  2.  3. 
?.  /.  24.  /.  1.  fol.  Hudf.  angl.  426.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  47.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  46.  Neck,  gallob. 
394.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  393.  Pallas  roff.  1. 
76.  Leers  herborn.  n.  747*  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
i960.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1635.  fl.  Villars  dauph. 
3.  762.  Cord.  in.  Diofc.  1.  c.  137. 

S.  fativa  lutea,  folio  crenato,  Bauh.  pin.  47 3. 

S.  tenuifolia  dentata.  Munting.  ic.  12. 

S.  lutea  tenuior.  fativa  viminea.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  214. 

Raii  hifl.  1421.  n.  7. 

Salicis  aiterum  genus.  Fuchf.  hifl,  335. 
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Leaves  ferrate  ovate-lanceolate  acute  fmooth  above ,  fer-  f 
natures  cartilaginous. 

lo.  Salix  amygJaiina.  Broad-leaved  three-ftamened  Wil¬ 
low. 

Lin.  fpec.  1443.  Reich.  4.  224.  fl.  lapp.  n.  348  ? 
Juec.  n.  881.  HudJ.  angl.  426.  Wither,  arr.  ed, 

3.  47.  Lightf.  fcot.  596.  Relh.  cant.  n.  7I5- 
Smith  in  Linn ,  tranf.  6.  1 1 9.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  1. 
395.  Leers  her  born.  n.  748  ?  Pollich  pal.  n.  917  ? 
Viilars  dauph.  3.  7 63.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1636  ? 

S.  folio  auricularo  fplendente  flexilis.  Raii  hifl.  1420.' 
y.  fyn.  448.  cant.  144.  4. 

Three  -ft amened,  leaves  ovate  oblique  ferrate  fnooth,  germs 
pedicelled ,  Jlipules  very  large. 

[n.  Salix  haftata.  Halbert-leaved  Willov). 

Lin.  fpec.  1443.  Reich.  4.  225.  fl.  lapp.  72.354. 
t.  8.  f.  g.  fuec.  n.  882.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1654.  1 
Leers  herborn.  n.  74Q.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  156.  n.  10. 
Pallas  rcff.  1.  84.  Viilars  dauph.  3.  774.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1962. 

S.  latifolia  non  hirfuta.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  216.  * 

■  Leaves  ferrate  fnooth  fubovate  acute  ftffile ,  Jlipules  fub- 
cordate. 

12.  Salix  aegyptiaca.  Egyptian  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1444.  fyfl.  879.  Reich.  4.  225.  amoen. 

4.  295.  Dcsfont.  atlant.  361.  Poiret.  itin.  2.  26. 
S.  nitida.  Gmel.it.  3.  282.  t.  18.  Retz.  obf.  3.  43. 

n:  93- 

S.  iyriaca,  folio  oleagineo  argenteo.  Bauh.  pin.  274. 
Calaf  f.  Ban.  Alp.  <egypt.  61.  t.  62. 

Biedmufk.  Brun.  it.  191.  t.  72. 

Leaves  fubferrate  lanceolate-ovate  naked  veined,  petioles 
fimple  without  Jlipules. 

13.  Salix  fragilis.  Crack  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1443.  Reich.  4.  225.  fl.  lapp.  n.  349. 
t.  8.  f.  6.  fl.  fisc.  n.  883.  Hudf.  angl.  426. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  47.  Lightf.  fcot.  597.  Relh. 

cant.  n.  716.  Sibth.  ox  on.  n.  47.  Hunt.  Evel. 
fylva.  1.  245.  2.  238.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  542. 
t.  198.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.-395,  Leers  herborn. 
n.  750.  Pollich  pal.  n.  918,  Viilars  dauph , 
3.  761.  Bauh.  pin.  474.  prodr.  159.  Park, 
theat.  1431  ? 

S.  folio  lato  fplendente  fragilis.  Rail  cant.  143.  hifl. 
1420. 

S.  fol.  longo  latoque  fplendente  fragilis.  Raii  fyn. 
448.  8. 

Leaves  ferrate  fnooth  ovate-lanceolate ,  petioles  tooth- 
glandular. 

14.  Salix  babylonica.  Weeping  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1443.  Reich.  4.  226..  hort.  cliff.  454. 
Gron.  orient.  307.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  397. 
Medic,  in  obf.  foe.  ccccn.  Lutr.  1774.  p.  287. 
Gouan  illuftr  77.  Gmel.  it.  jc  309.  t.  34.  f.  2.  . 
Lour,  cochinch.  6 09.  ed.  Willd.  747.  Pallas 
roff  u  78. 

S.  orientalis,  flagellis  denrfum  pulchre  pendentibus. 
Tournef.  cor.  41.  Duhant.  arb.  20. 

‘  S.  arabica  foliis  atriplicis.  Bauh.  pin.  475.  Raii  hifl. 
14.2.4. 

S.  humiiis  arab.  fol.  atripl.  Park,  theat .  1433.  7. 

Garb  arabum.  Rauw.  itin.  183.  Dalech.  app.  30. 
Leaves  ferrate  fnooth  linear-lanceolate,  branches  pen¬ 
dulous. 

Salix  purpurea.  Bitter  purple  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1444.  fyfl.  879.  Reich.  4.  226.  fl.  fuec. 
n.  884.  Hudf.  angl.  427.  Smith  in  Linn,  trarf. 
6.  1 13.  Teefd.  in  Linn,  tranf.  5.  71.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  919. 

S.  monandra.  Hoffm.  fal.  1.  18.  t.  1 .  f.  1,  2.  t.  $. 
/.  1.  t.  23.  /.  1.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  45.  Curt, 
lond.  6.  t.  71.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  48. 

S.  humilior,  foliis  anguftis  fubeceruleis,  ex  adverfo 
binis.  Raii  cant.  144.  n.  5.  hifl.  1421.  n.  9.  fyn. 
448. 

One-fl amened,  leaves  obovate-lanceolate  ferrate  fmooth, 
fligma'S  very  floor t  ovate  fubfefflle. 

16.  Salix  Helix.  Rofe  Willow. 

Lin. fpec.  1444.  Reich.  4.  226.  Hudf.  angl.  427. 
Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  1 14.  Teefd.  in  Linn, 
tranf.  5.  71.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1640.  Desfont. 
atlant.  362.  Dalech,  hifl.  277.  f.  2, 
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Salieis  racemi  f.  nucamenta,  rofe  &  capitula  fquamata, 
Bauh.  hifl.  1.  2.  213. 

One-ftamened,  leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  fernilate fmooth * 
flyle  elongated  filiform,  fligmas  linear. 

[17.  Salix  filfa.  Bafket  Ofler. 

Hoffm.  fal.  i.*  61.  t.  13.  14.  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf 

6.  ii$. 

Monadelphous,  leaves  lanceolate  acute  fomewhat  toothletted 
fmooth  glaucous  underneath. 

18.  Salix  rubra.  Green  Ofler. 

Hudf.  angl.  428.  Wither-,  arr.  ed.  3.  49.  Smith  in 
Linn,  tranf  6.  116. 

S.  virefeens.  •  Viilars  dauph.  3.  785.  t.  51.  f.  30. 

S.  minime  fragilis,  foliis  longilTimis  utrinque  viridibus 
non  ferratis.  Raii  fyn.  449.  n.  14. 

S.  nerii  folio  utrinque  viren te.  Vaill.  pari  175.  ed. 
Mart.  2-.  227. 

S.  rubra  minime  fragilis  folio  longo  angufto.  Bauh, 

.  -hifl.  i-.-2i$. 1  Raji  hifl,  1421.  n.  8.- 
Monadelphous,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  elongated  acute 
toothletted  fmooth,  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides.  • 

19.  Salix  Croweana.  Broad-leaved  monadelphous  Willow. 
Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  1 1 7 . 

Monadelphous ,  leaves  elliptic  fubferrate  very  fmooth,  glau-> 
couS  underneath. 

20.  Salix  myrfinites.  Whortle -leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec,  1445.  Reich.  4.  227.  fl.  lapp.  n.  353. 
t.  8.  f.  f.  &  /.  7.  f.  6.  fuec.  n.  885.  Hoffm.  fal. 
1.  71.  t.  17.  18.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  595.  Gouan 
illuftr.  76.  Leers,  herborn.  n.  753.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1645 .—-fee.  Hoffm.  1647.  Viilars  dauph.  j. 
769.  t.  50./.  12. 

S.  retufa.  Dickf.  in -Linn,  tranf.  2.  28 8;  Wither,  arr. 

ed.  3.  48.  •’ 

S.  alpina  pumila  myrfinites.  P anted,  comp.  149. 

S.  alp.  foliis  angullioribus  fplendentibus  ferratis.  Scheuch. 

' .  4$.  340- 

Leaves  ferrate  fmooth  ovate  veined. 

21.  Salix  arbufcula. 

Lih.  fpec.  1445."  fyfl.  879.  Reich.  4.  227.  fl.  lapp , 
n.  360./.  m.  fuec.  n.  886.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  166. 
Pallas  rcff.  1.  80.  83,  Gouan.  illuflr.  76. 

Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  t.  408.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1647. 
Retz.  obf.  6.  34.  Viilars  dauph.  3.  771. 

Leaves  fubferrate  fmooth  fubdiaphancus  glaucous  under - 
neath,  ftem  fuffruticofe. 

22.  Salix  herbacea.  Herbaceous  Willow , 

Lin.  fpec.  144 $.  fyfl.  879.  Reich.  4.  228.7?.  lapp. 
n .  355.  t.  7 ./.  3.  8.  /.  4.  ?.  &  8.  /.  y.  fuec. 

n.  887.  Plojfm.  fal.  1.  74.  /.  20.  /.  1,  2,  3,  4. 

427.  -Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  48.  Lightf. 
fcot.  600.  wry.  51.  n.  3.  A7.  /.  117. 

Jacqu.  vend.  296.  Gouan  illuflr.  77.  Pallas  it, 
3-  33 ■  roff-  1.85.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1649.  Viilars 
dauph.  3.  773.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1967. 

S.  faxatilis  minima.  Bauh.  pin.  474.  pro  dr.  159. 

S.  alpina  min.  lucida  repens  Alni  rotundo  folio.  Bocc. 
muf.  2.  19. — item,  S.  alp.  Alni  rot.  folio  repens. 
Ej.  t.  I./,  ult.  Raii  hifl.fuppl.  12.  fyn.  448.  7, 
Leaves  ferrate  fmooth  orbicular.  , 

23.  Salix  retufa;  Blunt-leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1445.  Reich.  4.  228.  Hall.  helv.  n, 
1648.  Gouan.  illuftr.  76.  Viilars  dauph.  3.  77 2* 
Pallas  roff.  1.  85. 

S.  alpina  anguftifolia  repens  non  incana.  Bauh.  pin. 

.  ►  474.  pro  dr.  159. 

S.  alp.  ferpylii  folio  lucido.  Bocc.  muf  2.  18.  t.  1. 

S.  pufilla  humiiis. ^  Camer.  epit.  104. 

Leaves  fubferrate  fmooth  obovate  very  blunt.  " 

24.  Salix  decipiens. 

Hoffm.  fal.  2.  9.  /.  31. 

Leaves  ferrate  fmeifth  lanceolate  petioled,  the  lower  ones 
fmaller  obovate  reflex. 

25.  Salix  arbutifolia.  Arbutus -leaved  Willow . 

Pallas  rcff.  1.79. 

S.  pumila  tolio  ovali  bafi  ferrato.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  i6o» 
/.  35./.  2? 

Leaves  obovate  acute prrate  fmooth. 

26.  Salix  divaricata.  Straddling-branched  Willow * 

Pallas  roff.  1.  80. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  wave-ferrate  fmooth,  branches 
divaricate , 

12  S  ■  ^  27.  Salix 
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Salix  rhamnifolia.  Buckthorn-leaved  Willow. 

Pallas  rojf.  i.  84.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  159.  n.  13.  t.  35. 
f.  1.  A. 

Leaves  ovate  obtufe  ferrate  fmooth  glaucous  underneath. 
28.  Salix  berberifolia.  Barberry-leaved  Willow. 

Pallas  roff.  1.  84.  t.  82.  it  in.  3.  app.  759.  n.  134. 
/.  Kk.  /.  7.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  191.  /.  35.  /.  3. 
Leaves  fejfle  ovate  tooth-ferrate  veined  fhining. 

**  Leaves  fmooth  quite  entire. 

Cl 9.  Salix  reticulata.  Round-leaved  or  Net -work  Willow. 
Lin.  fpec.  1446.  fyft.  879.  Reich.  4,  229.  fl.  lapp. 
»•  359-  *•  7-  /•  1*  *  •  /  2.  ?.  /.  8.  /.  6.  fol. 

».  888.  Hoffm.  fal.  vol.  2.  p.  3.  /.  25.  26. 
27.  Hudf.  angl.  428.  Wither  arr.  ed.  3.  49. 
Lightf.  fcot.  601 .  Fl.  dan.  t.  212.  Gunn.  norv. 
51.  n.  no.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1650.  Villars  dauph. 
3.  779.  Lamarck  franc.  2.  228.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1967.  *  Jacqu.  vind.  2 96.  Gouan.  illuftr.  77. 
Pallas  rojf.  1.  85. 

S.  pumila  folio  rotundo.  Bauh.  hif.  1.  2.  217. 
Scheuch.  it.  alp.  1.  43.  4.  340.  Raii  hif.  142 3. 
fyn.  449.  Tournef.  inft.  591. 

Leaves  quite  entire  fmooth  ovate  obtufe. 

30.  Salix  myrtilloides.  Bilberry -leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1446.  Reich.  4.  229.  fl.  lapp.  n.  $57. 
t.  8.  f.  i.  k.  fol.  fuec.  n.  889.  Pallas  it.  3.  33. 
rtff.  1.  79.  Gouan  illuftr.  77.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
1646. 

S.  csefia.  Villars  dauph.  3.  768.  t.  50.  f.  n. 

S.  alpina  pumila  rotundifolia  repens  inferne  fubcinerea. 
Baub.  pin.  474. 

Leaves  entire  fmooth  ovate  acute. 

3 1.  Salix  integra. 

Lin.  fyft.  880.  Thunb.jap.  24. 

Leaves  entire  fmooth  linear  oblong  obtufe. 

32.  Salix  glauca.  Glaucous-leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1446.  Reich.  4.  229.  fl.  lapp.  n.  363. 
7'f-  5-  8-/-  p.  fl.  fuec.  n.  890. 

S.  fericea.  Villars  dauph.  3.  782.  t.  51.  f.  27. 

S.  alpina  pyrenaica.  Bauh.  pin.  474.  prodr.  159. 
Leaves  quite  entire  very  finely  villofe  underneath  ovate- 
oblong.  , 

33.  Salix  cafpica.  Cafpian  Willow. 

Pallas  roff.  1.  74. 

Leaves  linear -lanceolate  quite  entire  fmooth. 

***  Leaves  quite  entire  villofe. 

34.  Salix  aurita.  Round-eared  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1446.  Reich.  4.  230.  fl.  lapp.  n.  369. 
f  8.  /.  y.  fuec.  n.  891.  Hoffm.  fal.  1.  30.  /.  4. 

/.  I,  2.  &  t.  5.  /.  3.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  50. 
Lightf.  fcot.  602.  Neck,  gallob.  39 5.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  754.  Pollich  pal.  n.  921.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1652. 

S.  folio  rotundo  minore.  Bill.  giff.  38.  app.  37.  Raii 
fyn.  450. 

S.  caprea  f  1.  Hudf.  angl.  430. 

Leaves  quite  entire  villofe  on  both  fldes  obovate  appendi- 
cled. 

35.  Salix  lanata.  Woolly-leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1446.  Reich.  4.  230.  fl.  lapp.  n.  36 8. 
ft' 1  ‘  f*  7'  &  t.  8.  f.  x.  fl.  fuec.  n.  892.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1651.  .  Pallas  it.  3.  44 9.  fl.  roff.  1.  82. 

/.  81.  /.  1. — item,  lanuginofa.  p.  83.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  50.  Villars  dauph.  3.  777. 

S.  humilis  latifolia  eredta.  Bauh.  pin.  474.  prodr. 
159.  Raiihifl.  1426. 

0.  S.  deprefla.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  361.  t.  8./.  n.  fuec.  n. 
899. 

Leaves  woolly  on  both  fldes  roundifh  acute. 

36.  Salix  lapponum.  Lapland  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1447.  Reich.  4.  230.  fl.  lapp.  n.  366. 
t.  8.  f.  t.  fuec.  n.  893.  Pallas  it.  3.  .33. 
roff.  i.  82.  Gouan  illuftr.  78.  1  Hall.  helv.  n. 

i643  ? 

Leaves  quite  entire  hirfute  lanceolate. 

'37.  Salix  arenaria.  Sand  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1447.  Reich.  4.  231.  fl.  lapp.  n.  362. 

tft  G*  °1  SUec'  n'  894*  Neck,  gallob.  79c. 
Gouan  illuftr.  78.  Pallas  it.  3.  33.  rod.  1  7 2 

Du  Roi  harbecc .  2.  408.  Pollich  pal.  n. '  9lt. 
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Pi.  dan.  t.  197 .  Gxrtn.  fruti.  1.  55.  Hall,  hehi 
n.  1642.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  164..  t.  36.fi.  1.  Buham « 
10. 

S.  lapponum.  Lightf.  fcot.  604.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3;  51- . 

S.  helve tica.  Villars  dauph.  3.  783. 

S.  pumila,  foliis  utrinque  candicaotibus  &  lanuginolis. 

Bauh.  pin.  474.  Raii  fyn.  447. 

Leaves  entire  ovate  acute  fubvillofe  above,  tomentofe  un¬ 
derneath. 

38.  Salix  incubacea.  Trailing  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1447.  Reich.  4.  231.  ft.  fuec.  n.  895. 

Pallas  roff.  1.  75. 

Leaves  quite  entire  lanceolate,  underneath  villofe  fhining, 
ftipules  ovate  acute. 

39.  Salix  repens.  Creeping  dwarf  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec .  1447 •  Reich.  4.  131.  fl.  fuec.  n.  896. 

Hudf.  angl.  428.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  51.  Engl, 
hot.  183.  Relh.  cant.  n.  719.  Abbot,  bedf.  213. 
n.  701.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1213.  Villars  dauph. 
3 •  767- 

S.  deprefla.  Hoffm.  fal.  1.  63.  t.  15.  16.  Sibth.  exon, 
n.  49. 

S.  pumila  anguftifolia  inferne  lanuginofa — &  pum. 
anguft.  prona  parte  cinerea.  Raii  fyn.  447. — item, 
•S.  alpina  pum.  rotundifolia  repens  inferne  fubci¬ 
nerea.  Ibid  448. 

S.  pumila  latifolia  1.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  85. 

S.  pumila  prior.  Bod.  pempt.  843.  2. 

S.  humilis.  Ger.  1205.  6.  emac.  1391.  6. 

S.  hum.  latifolia  &  alpina  repens.  Park,  theat.  1432. 
n.  2,  3.  t.  14 33.  f.  2,  3. 

Leaves  quite  entire  lanceolate,  fomewhat  downy  on  both 
fldes ;  ftem  decumbent  creeping ;  ftyle  flimple,  filigma  in 
four  nearly  equal fegments ;  capfuls s  fmooth. 

40.  Salix  fufea.  Brown  dwarf  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1447 .fyft.  880.  Reich.  4.  232.  fl.  lapp. 
n.  364.  t.  8.  /.  r.  fuec.  n.  897.  Hoffm.  fal.  2.  7. 
t.  28.  29.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  51.  Jacqu.  vind. 
297.  auftr.  5.  /.  409.  collect.  2.  200.  Neck, 
gallob.  396.  Pallas  it.  3.  33.  roff.  1.  80.  Gouan 
illuftr.  78.  Mill,  illuftr. 

S.  pumila  foliis  utrinque  candicantibus  &  lanugino fis. 

Bauh.  pin.  474.  Raii  fyn.  447.  3.  t.  19./.  3. 

Leaves  quite  entire  ovate  pubefeent  underneath. 

41.  Salix  rofmarinifolia.  Rofemary -leaved  Willow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1448.  Reich.  4.  232.  fl.  fuec.  n.  898. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1644.  Pallas  roff.  1.  74. 

S.  humilis  anguftifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  474. 

S.  humilis  repens  anguftif.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  214.  Lob. 
ic.  2.  137. 

Leaves  quite  entire  lanceolate-linear  ftricl  fefflle  tomentofe. 
underneath. 

42.  Salix  Gmelini.  Gmelin’s  VHllow. 

Pallas  roff.  1.  77.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  163.  n.  19. 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  entire  fllky  underneath. 

43.  Salix  ferotina.  Late  Willozv.  > 

Pallas  it.  3.  759.  app.  n.  135.  /.  Nn.  roff.  1.  77. 
Leaves  oblong  acute  quite  entire  fllky,  Jtipules  lanceolate 
deciduous. 

44.  Salix  ardtica.  Ardlic  Willow. 

Pallas  roff.  1.  86. 

Leave  quite  entire  obovate-rounded  villofe  underneath. 

****  Leaves  fubferrate  villofe. 

45.  Salix  fibirica.  Siberian  Willow. 

Pallas  roff.  1.  78.  t.  81.  /.  3. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  fubferrate  tomeniefe  ftifffls,  fti¬ 
pules  ovate  fomewhat  tooth  edft 

46.  Salix  caprea.  Round-leaved  Sallow. 

Lin.  fpec.  1448.  Reich.  4.  232.7?.  lapp.  n.  365. 
t.  8./.  f.  fuec.  n.  900.  Hoffm.  fal.  1.  25.  /.  3.  & 
t.  5.  f.  4.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  53.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
1653.  Fl.  detn.  t.  245.  Gunn .  norv.  n.  252. 

Gmel.  fib.  1.  157.  Neck,  gallob.  395.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  756.  Pollich  pal.  n.  913.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  774.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  404.  Gouan 
illuftr.  7  8 .  Pallas  rejf.  1 .  8  r . 

S.  latifolia  rotunda.  Bauh.  pin.  474.  Raii  fyn.  449. 

S.  latif.  inferne  hirfuta.  Bauh.  Fiji.  j.  2.  215. 

S.  caprea  rotundifolia.  Ger.  120 3.  3.  emac.  1390.  3. 

S.  caprea  latifolia  rotunda.  Park,  theat.  1432.  r. 

£.-  caprea 
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S.  caprea  latif.  Tabern.  ic.  1038. 

(3.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  367.  t.  8 ,f  u.  Hoffm.  28.  van.  1. 
y.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  163.  n.  19.  j.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1631  ? 
Hudf.  angl.  429.  var.  y. 

Leaves  ovate  wrinkled  tomentofe  underneath  waved 
toothletted  above. 

47.  Salix  acuminata.  Long-leaved  Sallow. 

Hoffni .  Jal.  1.  39.  t.  6.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  367.  t.  8. 

f  u.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  53.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  <2. 
Pallas  r off.  1.  81. 

S.  caprea  acuto  longoque  folio.  Raii  fyn.  450. 

Leaves  ovate -oblong  tomentofe  underneath ,  the  upper  ones 
entire ,  the  lower  crenate. 

[48.  Salix  pedicellata.  Stalk-capfuled  Sallow. 

Desfont.  atlant.  362. 

Leaves  lanceolate  wrinkled  tomentofe  underneath ,  capfules 
pedicelled  fmooth* 

49.  Salix  triftis.  Narrow-leaved  American  Willow. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  39j. 

Not  ftipuled ,  leaves  linear -lanceolate  petioled  wrinkled 
tomentofe  underneath.  ] 

50.  Salix  viminalis.  Offer. 

Llu/PeC'r  ;448'  Reich'  4*  233-Affec.  n.  901. 
Hoffm.  fal.  t.  22.  t.  2.  &  t.  5.  /.  2.  Hudf.  angl. 

430.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  54.  .£££//.  rcoL  6o8. 

w.  ».  53.  /fo//.  ^/<y.  1641.  Neck, 

gallob.  397  Zwj,  her  born.  n.  757.  pal. 

924  ».  1 21 1.  Villars  dauph.  7. 

7  L  PaU™  reff.  1.  76.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  162.  ». 
10.  Du  Rot  harbecc.  2.  403. 

S.  folio  longiffimo.  Z^z’z  r^zz/.  146.  fyn.  4C0. 

S.  folns  angufhs  &  longiffimis  crifpis  fubtus  albicanti- 
bus  Bauh.  hift.  1.  212.  2.  Raii  hift.  1427.  2. 

Dot  Jhpuled,  leaves  lanceolate-linear  very  Ion?  almoft 
quite  entire  flat  filky  underneath. 

[51.  Salix  cinerea.  Cinereous-leaved  Sallow. 

Lin  fpee.  1449.  Reich.  4.  2J ^  ^  lapp.  n 

fuec.  n.  go 2.  Z^rj  ^r^r/z.  n.  758.  iV/^  rofT. 
75.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  54.  ^ 

S.  caprea.  Hudf.  angl.  42 9.  Zz#&//.  rcct.  607. 

oxon.  n.  $  1.  ‘ 

S.  uiiiutolia.  Villars  dauph.  3.  776. 

S*  Mfs™  f°ii0j  n°n  auriculata*  Sherard  phytop. 

Leaves  fubferrate  oblong-ovate  fubvillofe  underneath  fli- 
pui.es  half-cordate.~\  1  J 

52.  Salix  alba.  White  Willow. 

Lln:  fPec-  I449-  Reich.  4.  234.  hort.  cliff.  477.  ft 
fuec  n.  903.  mat.  med.  21 1.  Hoffm.  fal.  1.  41  / 
7-.8  *#£/.  43o.  TTzV^r.  flrr.  ^  ‘  ; 

Ltghtf.jcot.  609.  MrcL  gallob.  396.  ySVcp. 

*  4 uPt°i  paL  n-  92S *  herborn. 

N7S9f  HaH.helv.  n.  1635.  Pillars  dauph.  7. 

7  °-  Gmel.  fib.  1.  158.  Gozz^zz.  zY/a/?r.  78.  I)u 
Rot  harbecc.  2.  400.  P/^w.  /.  327.  Regnault 

Salix  Matth.  1 99  Dod.  pempt.  843.  1.  ZcZ 

5t>7;  2.  zf.  2.  136.  3.  G<?r.  1203.  1.  1389.  1 

fyn.  447.  J  • 

S.  arborea  anguftifolia  alba  vulgaris.  7VL  theat 

1430.  1.  ^£W* 

S.  vulgaris  alba  arborefeens.  Bauh.  pin.  47  7 
S.  maxima  fragilis  alba  hirfuta.  Bauh.  biff  ,  i  2  2I9 
I.  Rau  hifl,  1419.  J  2I2- 

S.  folio  utrinque  glauco,  viminibus  albidioribus  2?Hz 

c^/z/.  142.  2.  ^an 

Leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  ferrate  pubefeent  on  both 
ffdes,  the  loweftferratures  glandular. 

[53-  Salix  tetrafperma.  Four-feeded  Willow. 

Roxb.  corom.  66.  t.  97. 

UZmJbbdehwC‘°Ute  ammina“fir™h“h  Smooth  above 
DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Linneus  remarked,  almoft  half  a  century  ao-0  that 
the  fpecies  of  the  genus  Salix  are  not  to  be7  extricated 

marhC  ff  dlfficu!t7 :  that  the  foil  and  fituation, 
marlhy,  fandy,  mountainous,  hot  and  cold,  produced 

frequtidtrbherrhaT  f  ^  !nfomuch  ^nat  botanifts 
m,q  hefltated  whether  they  ihould  pronounce 

add  mdl^erenCLS  to,confl^ute  fPecies  or  varieties  only: 

.  0  that  the  deferiptions  of  the  old  authors 
are  in  general  impeded  and  barbarous 
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tak”e  ^Vir7  the  hiftory  of  Willow,  to  be 

fcibin  “Ptbf  rf1’  ?Jeain.S  the  names,  and  de- 

ikilfnl °perfons  who  havT7n Xo'f7 '  ^  ?lea”S.of 

tUm  •  ,  ,  an  opportunity  of  viewing 

tnern  in  their  natural  places  of  1  ,  ° 

meltTd  buds  £  are 

bud1-1' v^S,“t,foIding  of  th' 

■  the  lame  or  a  diftbft  biTf^  ^“leaTesraboveTr 
below  them.  4.  Whether  the  leaves  are  ferrate  or 
quite  entire  about  the  edge,  naked  or  pubefeent  on 

^wT^3,  1  5‘  WhaC  is  the  number  of  ftamens. 

‘  he  the  r  they  are  trees,  Ihrubs,  or  creeping. 

T”t  f fe  hints.  of  Linneus  Dr.  Smith  has  added, 
that  Willows  require  to  be  examined  at  three  periods 
of  their  growth :  firft  when  in  flower,  at  which  time 
deleaves  in  general  fcarcely  appear ;  next  when  the 
capfules  are  fully  formed  and  nearly  ripe,  and  the 
leaves  juft  expanded  with  their  ftipules ;  laftly  when 

of"  haVf-  n  attalneu  thdr  ful1  and  al]  Remains 
bK  fl  n-dhcation  have  difappeared.  In  this  laft 
hate  the  true  form  and  pubefcence  or  fmoothnefs  of 
the  leaves  is  to  be  known ;  in  the  fecond  the  nature  of 
the  ftipuies,  whtch  frequently  are  very  deciduous,  and 

fi  ft  ird"' the  capAiles,  whereas  in  the 
, 71  die  very  difcnminative  and  curious  parts  of 

flower,  the  ftamens,  nedaries,  and  above  all,  the 
proportion  and  ftrucfture  of  the  germ,  ftyle  and  ftfo- 

211  ifft0  7b-°  karnt-  Dn  Smkh  rec°mmends 
tnde  laft-mentioned  parts  as  affording  much  better 

characters  for  making  natural  fubdivifions  of  the  ae_ 

nus,  than  the  margin  or  pubefcence  of  the  leaves^  if 

namT  nfarLaf  “T  COm.^and  them  :  bu^  the  dioecius 
nature  of  thefe  plants  militates  againft  a  general  ar¬ 
rangement  of  them  according  to  parts,  which  it  is  an 
even  chance  whether  we  meet  with  or  not,  and  which 
are  fo  very  tranfienth 

Ray  fo  far  back  as  the  year  1660  diftinguifhed  and 

KW  iVCry  I^e11  tC-n  fPecies’  which  he  obferved 
imieir  about  Cambridge;  feparating  the  Willows 

with  a  more  compact  leaf,  ftom  the  Sallows  and  Ofiers 
whicn  have  a  leaf  of  a  loofer  texture ;  and  correftincr 
e  error  of  old  authors  in  fuppofing  that  the  rofe-like 

the  twi§s  ln rome  Wiii0W3 

Dillenius  s  edition  of  Ray’s  fynopfis,  in  1724  has 
twenty-two  fpecies  of  Engliih  Widows,  fomeof  which 

fixteen  huiTh'  f Ir-  hW°a’-  in  has  only 

lixteen,  but  he  has  feveral  varieties,  which  are  real 

fpecies.  Mr.  Lightfoot,  in  1777,  has  the  Le  num¬ 
ber,  but  not  the  fame  fpecies.  He  has  deferibed  molt 
of  them  at  length;  and  Dr.  Smith  having  compared 
his  fpecimens  with  thofe  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  ail 
difficulties  refpecting  his  fpecies  will  be  removed. 

Haller,  m  1768,  has  twenty-one  fpecies,  but  it  is 
not  eaiy  to  afeertain  them  all  with  any  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty.  Scopoli,  in  1772,  has  only  twelve  forts,  which 
he  has  named  and  deferibed  with  little  reference  to 
°[S'  With  his  ufual  modefty  he  confeffes 
himself  to  be  unfortunate  in  extricating  the  fpecies - 
anc  after  all  his  attempts,  owns  that  he  has  found  only 
ftilf  greater  difficulties  and  miftakes,  the  more  he  has 
confulted  writings  even  of  the  firft  reputation  Vil¬ 
lars,  in  1789,  enumerates  thirty  fpecies,  natives  of 
Dauphine  :  he  has  taken  much  pains  in  deferring  and 
afeertainmg  them.  0 

George  Francis  Hoffmann  publiffied  the  firft  fafei- 
culus  of  his  elaborate  hiftory  of  Willows  in  178c,  and 
completed  his  firft  volume  in  1787 ;  it  contains  twelve 
rra™P  etdy  deferibed,  and  beautifully  figured. 
The  firft  hfciculus  of  his  fecond  volume,  containing 
three  fpecies,  came  out  in  1791.  This  is  all  I  have 
feen  of  a  work,  fo  full,  fo  acccurate,  I  might  almoft 
fay  fo  perfed  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  the  opiffion  of  the 
judicious  prefident  of  the  Linnean  Society  If  Dr 
Hoffmann  goes  on  to  deferibe  and  figure  the  othe^ 
fpecies  in  the  fame  manner,  little  or  no  doubt  can  re 
main  concerning  them.  In  the  mean  time  we  nnv 
exped  moft  of  the  difficulties  refpeding  the  Bri- 
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tifti  fpecies  to  be  cleared  fip  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  j 
Flora  Britannica,  fo  far  at  lead:  as  can  be  expe&ed 
without  figures.  The  opportunity  he  has  of  ftudying- 
Linneus’s  original  fpecimens,  and  of  comparing  them 
with  Mr.  Lightfoot’s:  the  alfiftance  he  has  received 
from  his  accurate  and  indefatigable  friend  Mr.  Crowe, 
who  has  for  many  years  Collected  Willows,  both  indi¬ 
genous  and  exotic,  from  all  quarters,  carefully  noticing 
their  peculiar  ufes  and  properties,  diftinguifhing  the 
truly,  wild  from  the  naturalized,  and  watching  them 
with  a  moft  difcriminating  eye  through  ail  their  dages 
of  growth  in  his  garden*:  together  with  his  own  accu¬ 
rate  refearchj  and  happy  judgement,  give  Dr.  Smith 
an  advantage  which  has  not  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  any  other  man.  The  editor  of  this  Didlionary  has 
to  lament  that  this  article  goes  to  prefs  before  he  can 
profit  by  all  the  obfervations  and  correftions  which 
may  be  expeded  in  the  Flora  Britannica;  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  is  happy  to  acknowledge  the  affidance  he 
has  received  from  Dr.  Smith’s  learned  remarks,  printed 
but  not  yet  publifhed  in  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society ;  as  well  as  that  candid  information  by 
letter  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  afford. 

We  may  obferve  in  general  of  this  genus,  that  it 
contains  trees  or  fhrubs,  fome  few  fpecies  fuffruticofe 
or  even  fubherbaceous ;  that  the  flowers  and  fruits  are 
in  feparate  axillary  or  terminating  aments  or  catkins, 
which,  when  young,  are  covered  with  a  Angle  fcale 
like  a  veil  \  All  the  fpecies  except  four  are  natives 
of  Europe;  and  thirty-four  or  thirty-five  are  indi¬ 
genous  of  Britain. 

Willows,  fays  Scopoli,  fupport  the  banks  of  rivers, 
fupply  bands  or  withs,  feed  a  great  variety  of  infeeds, 
rejoice  the  bees,  yield  abundance  of  fire-wood,  dry 
marfhy  foil,  afford  nourifhment  to  cattle  with  their 
leaves,  and  yield  a  fuccedaneum  to  Jefuit’s  bark. 

The  ufes  of  the  Willow,  including  the  Sallow  and 
Oner,  are  thus  minutely  detailed  by  the  venerable 
Evelyn. — All  kinds  of  bafket-work ;  for  which  even 
our /ude.  forefather's  were  in  eftimation  at  Rome— - 

“  Barbara  depictis  veni  Bafcdutla  Britanhis  ; 

“  bed  me  jam  mavult  dicere  Roma  fuam.” 

Martial. 

For  pill-boxes,  cart-faddle  trees,  gun-docks  and  half¬ 
pikes,  harrows,  fhoemakeris  lads,  heels,  clogs  for 
pattens,  forks,  rakes  efpecially  the  teeth,  pearches, 
rafters  for  hovels,  ladders,  poles  for  hops  vines  kid¬ 
ney-beans,  &c.  hurdles,  Aeves,  lattices ;  for  the  turner 
in  making  great  town-tops,  platters,  little  calks  and 
veffels,  eipecially  to  preferve  verjuice  in :  pales, 
-dorfers,  fruit-bafkets,  cans,  hives,  trenchers,  trays, 
boards  for  whetting  table-knives,  cOals,  particularly 
for  painter’s  driblets ;  bavin  and  excellent  fweet  firing 
without  fmoke.  The  wood  will  even  endure  a  good 
while  for  poles,  &c.  if  it  be  peeled  and  deeped  in 
water  for  fome  months. 

The  ancient  Britons  made  boats  of  wicker  covered 
with  fkins  (coracles)  with  which  they  paffed  rivers 
and  arms  of  the  fea;  fo  light  as  to  be  carried  by  a 
Angle  man.  Modern  Britons  wield  bats  of  Willow, 
in  the  game  of  Cricket. 

i.  This  agrees  with  S.  pentandra  in  its  fmooth 
leaves,  bluntly  ferrate  with  glands,  convolute,  com¬ 
monly  Ax  from  each  bud,  yellowifh ;  and  in  having 
villofe  aments  of  the  fame  flze  and  habit :  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  having  the  branches  of  a  pale  ruflet-colour, 
not  purplifh ;  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  with 
fcored  not  railed  veins;  protuberant  glands  at  the  bafe 
of  the  petioles ;  in  flowering  earlier,  and  producing  a 
greater  abundance  of  galls  than  the  next  fpecies. 
Native  of  Sweden  about  Upfala1,  but  not  common, 
k  is  generally  and  almod  wholly  covered  with  a  red 
coccus,  lb  ffnall  as  almod  to  elcape  the  fight.  In  the 
year  1754  all  the  flowers  excluded  their  damens,  and 
in  their- place  appeared  feflile  rudiments  of  anthers,  on 
each  fide  of  the  nedfary,  like  three  glands m. 

The  real  hermaphroditic  a  of  the  Linnean^  herbarium 
is  clofeiy  allied  to  S.  pentandra  except  in  the  frudtifl- 
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cation;  and  has  no  right  to  a  place  among  Britifh 
plants.  Eludfon  introduces  it  with  a  mark  of  doubt  ; 
and  S.  latifolia  folio  fplendente  of  Rayy  fee  ms  by  • 
Dillenius’s  remark,  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Sallow. 
What  is-  found  in  the  gardens  under  the  name  of  her - 
maphroditica ,  is  merely  a  broad- leaved  variety  of  0. 
pentandra ,  which  is  dioecous  and  has  five  damens  c- 
whereas  the  true  hermaphroditic  a-  has  but  two  damens, 
and  thofe  in  the  fame  flower  with  the  piftil.  It  does 
not  i'eem  to  be  known  out  of  Sweden". 

2.  This  is  naturally  a  tree  thirty  feet  or  more  in 
height,  but  being  one  of  the  bed  Ofiers  for  the  ufe  of 
Bafkct-makers  is  generally  cut  and  kept  low.  The 
bark  of  the  dem  and  branches  peels  off  fpontaneoufly, 
almod  like  that  of  the  plane-tree.  The  branches  are 
upright,  long,  flender,  pliable  and  tough,  though 
fomewhat  brittle  at  their  infertian ;  their  bark  is 
brownifh  and  fmooth.  Leaves  about  three  or  four 
inches  long,  tapering  away  towards  the  bafe,  and  their 
breadth  on  each  fide  the  nerve  is  as  nearly  equal  as 
poflible ;  they  terminate  in  a  point ;  their  margin  is 
thickly  ferrate,  the  ierratures  incurved  and  rounded,  a 
little  glandular ;  both  Ades  fmooth,  the  under  rather 
glaucous.  Stipules  ovate,  oblique,  crenate,  veiny, 
fmooth,  but  often  wanting.  Catkins  at  the  ends  of 
fmall  leafy  young  branches,  ereft,  Aender,  yellowifh, 
with  blunt  downy  feales.  Stamens  generally  three  to 
each  fcale,  very  rarely  (in  the  fame  catkin)  only  two. 
Germ  ovate,  pointed,  warty.  Stigmas  firort,  fp read¬ 
ing,  notched.  Capfule  very  fmooth,  green0* 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  more  drongiy 
ferrate  than  mod  others ;  that  the  branches  in  autumn 
are  ufually  furnifhed  with  ftipules,  but  not  always ; 
and  that  towards  the  top  they  are  angular  or  grooved, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other.  Willow  he  has  ex¬ 
amined.  It  is  not  ufual  for  Willows  to  flower  both  ini 
fpring  and  autumn,  but  he  has  frequently  found  this 
fpecies  to  do  fo.  •  C  .  .  * 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  ;  as  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  France,  Flanders,  Carniola,  Pied¬ 
mont,  &c.  common  alfo  in  Siberia. 

This  fpecies  may  be  admitted  into  ornamental  plan¬ 
tations,  the  male  catkins  being  very  numerous,  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  and  of  an  agreeable  feent. 
The  male  tree  fhould  on  this  account  be  preferred  for 
ornament ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the  females  quickly  lhed 
their  catkins  and  make  a  litter p.  Mr.  Wood  remarks, 
that  the  male  tree  is  very  frequent,  and  that  he-  had 
feen  the  female  only  once.  He  obfcrveci  it  about 
Leeds ;  and  Mr.  Crowe  at  Lakenham  near  Norwich. 
The  bark  in  dofes  of  one  or  two  drams  will  cure  an 
ague  k  It  flowers  in  april  or  may.  Villars  fays  that 
the  female  flowers  much  later,  namely  in  June ;  that 
the  wood  of  thefe  is  more  brittle,  -the  leaves  narrower, 
fmooth  on  both  Tides,  and  harder :  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  different  fpecies.'  _  , 

Some  authors  confound  this  with  the  amygdalina ; 
and  give  Ray’s  fynonym  of  S.  folio  auriculato  fplendente 
fexilis,  which  belongs  to  that  fpecies: 

Ray  has  marked  their  difference.  The  leaves  of 
this,  fays  he,  are  longer  and  narrower  ■  than  in  the 
amygdalina ,  produced  into  very  long  flender  points,  of 
a  dark  green  fhining  as  if  polifhed,  approaching  in 
form  to  thofe  of  the  Almond  or  Peach,  elegantly 
toothed  about  the  edges,  having  an  appendix  at  the 
bale  on  each  fide  more  confpicuous  than  in  other  forts 
of  Willow,  befides  the  earlets  (ftipules)  at  the  bafe  of - 
the  petioles  on  each  fide  Aiftened  to  the  twigs,  which 
are  fmaller  in  this  than  in  the  amygdalina.  The  bark  of 
the  ftem  and  older  branches  is  afh- coloured,  chopped, 
and  parts  readily  from  the  wood ;  this  is  alfo  the  cafe 
in  the  amygdalina ,  but  not  fo  manifeftly.  Ihe  colour 
of  the  twigs  is  yellow. 

3.  The  fweet  or  bay-leaved  Willow  is  fufficiently 
well  known  by  its  broad  odoriferous  leaves,  the  ferra- 
tures  of  which  exude  a  copious  yellow  refin,  and  its 
numerous  ftamens,  commonly  about  five  to  each  fiower  r. 

It  frequently  grows  to  a  tree  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  as  large  as  a  man’s  thigh :  the  twigs  are 
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'of  a  reddfth  colour  tinged  with  yellow  i  the  leaves  are 
ft  iff,  ffining  finooth  on  both  fides,  finely  ferrate  with 
clofe  numerous  cartilaginous  teeth ;  when  full  grown 
they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half 
wide  :  their  footftalks  are  fhort,  broad,  and  fprinkled 
with  glands :  each  feale  in  the  male  catkin  has  ufually 
five  ftamens,  but  often  fix,  and  fometimes  feven. 
Thefe  catkins  are  very  fweet-fcented s. 

According  to  Mr.  Gough,  there  are  eleven  leaves 
on  the  barren,  and  fix  or  eight  on  the  fertile  (hoots, 
the  two  lower  comparatively  (mall  and  obovate.  The 
nedtaries  are  often  wanting  in  the  flowers  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  catkin,  in  room  of  which  there  are  three 
additional  perfedt  ftamens. 

Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  that  the  nedtaries  are  three, 
yellowifh  brown,  two  near  the  fpike-ftalk,  and  the 
third  next  the  feale : — and  Mr.  Stackhoufe,  that  the 
catkins  terminate  the  new  (hoot  of  the  year,  and  do 
not  appear  until  may. 

This  fpecies,  fays  Villars,  is  eafily  known  by  its 
broad  leaves  like  thofe  of  Bay,  green  on  both  fides,  a 
little  clammy,  having  regular  (harp  teeth,  by  its  five 
ftamens,  and  its  yellow  long  thin  catkins ;  and  yet 
fometimes  S.  fragilis  approaches  fo  near  to  it  as  fcarcely 
to  be  diftinguilned,  except  by  the  clamminefs  of  the 
leaves. 

Ray  deferibes  the  young  twigs  as  very  dark-colour¬ 
ed  ;  the  leaves  wider  than  in  any  other  Willow,  fmooth, 
dark  green  and  fhining  above,  paler  beneath,  from 
two  to  three  inches  long,  an  inch  and  half  or  more  in 
breadth,  with  fmall  notches  on  the  edge,  on  fhort  pe- 
’  tioles,  alternate,  fweet-fcented :  they  are  fhorter  and 
wider  in  proportion  than  thofe  of  S.  fragilis. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  as  Britain,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Dauphine,  Piedmont;  alfo  of  Siberia. — In 
W eftmoreland  and  Yorkfhire,  frequent,  as  about 
Kendal  and  Bradford.  About  Kilnfay  and  Carr  end 
Wenfledale,  where  it  is  the  mod  common  fpecies. 
Near  Stafford,  and  in  Mr.  Boulton’s  plantations,  Soho, 
Birmingham.  Near  Bungay  in  Suffolk,  Coombe 
wood,  and  near  Wimbledon  in  Surry.  Scotland. 

Much  ufed  in  Yorkfhire  for  making  the  larger  fort 
qf  bafkets  ;  the  branches  are  cut  to  make  fpringles ; 
the  leaves  afford  a(  yellow  die ;  the  wood  crackles 
greatly  in  the  fire1.  The  down  of  the  feeds,  mixed 
with  a  third  part  of  cotton,  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
very  good  fubftitute  for  cotton  itfelf,  and  has  been 
ufed  for  fluffing  cufhions,  wicks  for  candles,  &c. 
Goldfinches  and  fome  other  birds  line  their  nefts  with 
the  down  of  this  and  other  fpecies  of  Willow u. 

Variety  p  of  Flora  Suecica  feems  to  be  a  diftinct 
fpecies,  not  yet  found  in  England  x. 

4.  This  appears  to  be  a  fhrub,  with  fmooth 
Header  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  exadlly  lanceolate,  rather  acute,  with  broad 
and  unequal  crenatures  principally  about  the  middle, 
and  between  thefe  in  a  manner  finuate  ;  the  margin  is 
a  little  more  thickened  than  ordinary;  the  bale  and 
extremity  of  each  leaf  are  entire,  deltitute  of  glands ; 
all  the  leaves' are  either  perfectly  fmooth  in  every  part 
or  a  little  fprinkled  with  minute  inconfpicuous  hairs ; 
dark  green  above,  glaucous  and  reticulated  with  veins 
beneath.  Footftalks  (lender,  fmooth.  Stipules  cref- 
cent-fhaped,  moftly  ferrate,  various  in  fize  y. 

Native  of  Lapland,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Swe¬ 
den  :  about  Herborn,  according  to  Leers  :  and  on  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  where  it  was  found  at  Finlarig, 
Breadalbane,  with  feveral  others,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stuart,  junior,  of  Killin,  in  Breadalbane,  and  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Lightfoot,  in  whole  herbarium  this 
was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  by  him  added  to 
the  Britifh  Flora. 

5.  The  trunk  fcarcely  rifes  to  the  height  or  form  of 
a  tree.  The  branches  are  upright,  round,  rather 
brittle,  fmooth.  Leaves  two  or  three  inches  long, 
acute,  a  little  rounded  at  the  bafe,  crenate  in  almoft 
every  part,  but  more  flightly  in  the  female  plant; 
dark  green  and  very  fmooth  above ,  glaucous,  veiny, 
rarely  a  little  hairy  beneath.  Foot-ftalks  very  broad 
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at  their  bafe.  Stipules,  if  prefent,  rather  large,  ob¬ 
liquely  heart-fhaped,  ferrate,  fmooth.  Catkins  from 
an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long,  thickifh,  with 
obovate  brown  hairy  feales.  The^two  ftamens  are 
diftindl,  and  more  or  lefs  hairy  about  their  bafe.  Style 
fhort,  fmooth.  Stigmas  thick,  ovate,  united  at  their 
bafe,  permanent,  undivided.  Capfules  on  foot-ftalks; 
long  and  tapering,  clothed  with  long  filky  down,  as 
are  the  general  and  partial  (talks. 

The  leaves  in  the  female  plant  are  (horter  and  lefs 
crenate,  as  well  as  more  tapering  towards  the  bafe. 
Such  differences  between  the  two  (exes  of  Willows 
are  rare,  but  I  can  hardly  conceive  thefe  to  be  different 
fpecies,  as  they  agree  in  every  part  befides; 

No  writer  except  Linneus  appears  to  have  known 
this  Willow.  In  his  Flora  Lapponica  he  diftinguifhed 
it,  but  in  his  Species  Plantarum  he  made  it  a  variety 
of  the  phylicifolia,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  much 
greater  fize  of  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  totally 
different  form  of  its  ferratures,  a  part  fo  peculiarly 
charadleriftic  of  the  phylicifolia.  It  is  named  nigricans 
from  the  dark  colour  of  its  branches,  as  well  as  its 
black  hue  when  dried,  which  laft  indeed  is  not  abfo- 
lutely  peculiar  to  it. 

Native  of  Lapland ;  and  found  at  Wrongay  fen, 
Norfolk,  and  in  ofier  grounds  in  other  places  not  un¬ 
common,  by  Mr.  Crowe. 

6.  Very  nearly  related  to  the  laft,  but  certainly  a 
diftind  fpecies.  It  effentially  differs  in  the  male  cat¬ 
kins,  which  are  but  half  the  fize  of  thofe  laft;  de- 
feribed,  "and  their  ftamens  are  fhorter,  perfedly  fmooth, 
not  hairy  at  their  bafe.  The  leaves  alfo  are  of  a 
brighter  green,  their  margin  inclined  to  be  revolute, 
and  rather  toothed  than  crenate.  The  germ  alfo  is 
fhorter,  blunter,  and  lefs  tapering. 

Found  in  ofier- holts  and  marfhy  grounds  by  Mr. 
Dickfon,  flowering  in  april  and  may. 

7.  This  fpecies  has  moft  affinity  with  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  has  longer  and  more  (lender  twigs.  The 
leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  about  an  inch 
broad,  pointed,  fomewhat  revolute,  generally  a  little 
unequal  at  the  bafe,  bright  green,  fmooth  and  fhining 
above,  glaucous  and  fometimes  a  little  hairy  beneath. 
In  drying  they  turn  a  purpliffi  black.  The  footftalks 
are  peculiarly  long,  linear,  and  (lender,  filky  on  the 
upper  fide.  Stipules  fmall,  crefcent-fhaped,  toothed, 
fmooth.  Female  catkins  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  with 
black,  hairy,  obovate,  often  notched  feales.  Germs 
on  long  footftalks,  fmall,  ovate,  filky.  Stigmas  per¬ 
fectly  feffile,  ovate,  obtufe,  divided  into  two  lobes. 

It  was  fent  to  Mr.  Crowe  by  Mr.  Dickfon  along 
with  the  laft  as  of  Britifh  growth.  It  flowers  in 
april z. 

8.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  round  flexuofe 
upright  cinereous  fmooth  divided  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  acuminate,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  except 
while  young,  when  they  are  villofe ;  they  are  a  finger’s 
length  and  the  petioles  are  very  fhort.  Flowers  from 
the  fame  bud  with  the  leaves. — Native  of  Japan,  and 
flowering  there  in  march*. 

Loureiro  (ufpedts  that  this  is  not  fpecifically  diftindt 
from  the  babylonica  or  weeping  Willow,  although  the 
branches  are  flexuofe  only,  not  pendulous. 

9.  The  Yellow  Wdllow  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  much 
branched  at  the  top ;  branches  upright.  Bark  gray, 
chopped,  cinnamon-coloured  within,  bitter  and  aftrin- 
gent.  The  female  trees,  when  left  to  themfelves, 
have  pendant  branches,  but  when  lopped,  are  ftiff 
and  ftraight.  Male  catkins  at  firft  upright,  then 
turned  down ;  cylindrical,  (lender,  ferpentine,  two 
inches  long  or  more  ;  on  fruitftalks  half  an  inch  long. 
Nedlaries  two.  Stamens  two.  Female  catkins  from 
two  to  three  inches  in  length,  on  fruitftalks  from  an 
inch  to  an  inch  and  half  long.  Leaves  alternate, 
upright,  (lightly  ferrate,  with  a  yellowifh  midrib ; 
they  are  about  three  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad, 
but  always  broader  in  the  female  tree.  Stipules  none. 
Glands  very  few.  The  male  tree  is  generally  (mailer 
and  lefs  common  than  the  female. 

Native  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  Europe. 

*  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  *  Thunberg. 
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Common  in  England,  but  doubtful  whether  it  be  in¬ 
digenous.  Haller  regarded  it  as  a  variety  of  S.  alba ; 
and  had  a  notion  that  if  it  were  left  wholly  to  itfelf  it 
might  degenerate  into  that  fpecies. 

I  he  fhoots  are  ufed  by  bafket-makers.  The  wood 
is  white  and  very  tough.  The  cotton  will  make  ordi¬ 
nary  paper,  and  may  ferve  fome  of  the  purpofes  of 
genuine  cotton.  The  bark  may  be  ufed  in  dyeing, 
and  medicinally  in  agues  \  It  is  common  all  over 
Ruflia,  and  is  ufed  for  Palms  at  Eafter  in  the  Greek 
churches c. 

io.  This  never  rifes  into  a  tree.  The  bark  is  de¬ 
ciduous,  as  in  S.  triandra ,  which  added  to  the  trian- 
drous  flowers  perhaps  led  to  the  fufpicion  that  there 
exifted  no  fpecific  difference  between  the  two  fpecies : 
the  leaves  however  will  fufflciently  ferve  to  difcrimi- 
nate  them*  Thofe  of  S.  amygdalina  are  fhorter, 
fear cely  two  inches  long,  of  a  broadifh  ovate  figure 
rounded  at  the  bale,  by  no  means  linear ;  they  are 
moreover  oblique,  the  width  of  the  two  fides  being 
unequal.  The  ftipules  are  remarkably  large,  varying 
from  a  roundifh  to  an  half-heartfhaped  form,  crenate, 
deciduous.  Female  flowers  and  capfules  much  as  in 
S.  triandra d. 

There  is  much  confufion  in  the  fynonyms  of  this 
fpecies.  Ray  calls  it  the  round-eared  fhining  Willow, 
and  has  marked  it  very  well  by  its  large  ftipules,  three 
ftamens,  and  other  charadters. — Villars  fufpedls  it  to 
be  n.  1638.  of  Haller.  It  is  certain  that  the  illuftrious 
Swifs  affigns  the  fame  fynonym  of  Ray  to  his  n.  1638, 
that  we  do  to  this. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in  ofier-holts 
and  marfhes.  Obferved  by  Mr.  Crowe,  on  Badley- 
mere  by  Dereham,  Norfolk. 

11.  This  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  feffile  ovate  fmooth 
leaves,  fharply  and  very  finely  but  fcarce  apparently 
ferrate;  and  its  fubcordate  ftipules. — It  becomes  a 
tree,  but  never  tall.  Branches  round,  very  ftraight, 
cinereous.  Leaves  hard,  with  very  minute  and  lcarcely 
vifible  ferratures,  cinereous  beneath,  but  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  rigid,  appendicled  with  two  ovate  entire 
leaflets e. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Weftrobothnia,  Germany,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Ruflia  and  Siberia. — Introduced  about  1780, 
by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

12.  This  tree  grows  to  a  confiderable  height. 
Leaves  oblong,  very  large,  hoary  beneath,  crenate 
about  the  edges  h— Native  of  Egypt,  and  of  Barbary 
near  la  Calle. 

Retzius  refers  S.  nitida  of  Gmelin  to  this  fpecies, 
although  the  leaves  of  that  are  faid  to  be  entire  and 
fomewhat  hairy.  A  fweet  water  is  diftilled  from  the 
catkins,  whence  the  Perfian  name  of  Biedmujk  or 
Baedmujch ,  fignifying  Water-mufk. 

13.  This  grows  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  trees  of 
the  genus.  The  branches  break  off  eafily  at  the 
fhoot  of  the  preceding  year.  Leaves  large,  four 
inches  long,  an  inch  and  half  broad,  diftindtly  and 
deeply  ferrate,  fmooth  and  fhining  on  the  upper  fide, 
glaucous  underneath.  Stipules  fcarcely  any,  but  in- 
ftead  of  them  the  footftalks  are  dotted  with  prominent 
glands.  The  catkins  have  two  or  three  fugacious 
leaves  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncle6. 

Villars  remarks,  that  though  the  branches  are  brittle 
•on  the  tree,  yet  they  are  pliant  when  it  is  young  or 
kept  down  for  ofiers ;  and  that  the  male  flowers  have 
fome  times  three  ftamens. 

Native  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  efpecially  the 
northern  parts;  alfo  of  the  temperate  and  fouthern 
parts  of  Ruflia  to  the  limits  of  Caucafus. 

1  his  tree  is  of  quick  growth  and  foon  forms  a  fhade 
m  wet  places ;  the  males  are  fitteft  for  this  purpofe. 
Bees  are  fond  of  the  male  flowers h. 

The  bark  of  the  branches  manifefts  a  confiderable 
^egree  of  bitternefs  to  the  tafte,  and  is  alfo  aftringent; 
ence  it  has  been  thought  a  good  fubftitute  for  the 
eruvian  bark,  and  has  been  recommended  in  cafes 
requiring  tonic  or  aftringent  medicines.  Not  only  the 
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bark  of  this  fpecies,  but  that  of  feveral  others,  pof- 
feflfes  the  fame  qualities,  particularly  the  alba  and  pen- 
tandra.  The  bark  of  the  latter  is  perhaps  the  beft; 
at  leaft  its  fenfible  qualities  give  it  a  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  k 

14.  The  Weeping  Willow  grows  to  a  confiderable 
fize,  I  have  one  in  my  view  whilft  I  am  writing,  which 
is  four  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference  at  three  feet 
above  the  ground^  and  is  at  leaft  thirty  feet  in  height; 
the  age  is  thirty-four  years.  This  tree  is  remarkable 
and  generally  efteemed  for  its  long  flender  pendulous 
branches,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  character,  and 
render  it  a  beautiful  objedt  on  the  margin  of  ftreams 
or  pools.  Leaves  minutely  and  fharply  ferrate,  fmooth 
on  both  fides,  glaucous  underneath,  with  the  midrib 
whitifh ;  on  fhort  petioles.  Stipules,  when '  prefent, 
roundifh  or  femilunar  and  very  fmall ;  but  more  fre¬ 
quently  wanting,  and  then  in  their  ftead  a  glandular  dot 
on  each  fide.  Catkins  axillary,  fmall,  oblong  :  in  the 
male  the  filaments  longer  than  the  fcale,  with  two 
ovate  eredt  glands  faftened  to  the  bafe:  the  female, 
on  two  leaved  peduncles  fcarcely  longer  than  half  an 
inch k. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Every  where  in  the  Cher- 
fonefus  Taurica,  but  probably  not  indigenous  there. 
Spontaneous  on  the  coaft  of  Perfiak  Frequent  in 
China.  Cultivated,  but  not  commonly  in  Cochin- 
china”.  According  to  an  account  of  rare  plants, 
with  figures,  published  by  the  London  gardeners,  it 
was  cultivated  here  in  1730". 

The  St.  James’s  Chronicle  (n.  6817.  aug.  25  to  27. 
1801.)  has  the  following  paragraph,  but  on  what  au¬ 
thority  I  know  not.  <c  The  famous  and  admired 
Weeping  Willow,  planted  by  Pope,  which  has  lately 
been  felled  to  the  ground,  came  from  Spain,  inclofing 
a  prefent  to  the  late  lady  Suffolk.  Mr.  Pope  was  in 
company  when  the  covering  was  taken  off;  he  ob¬ 
ferved  that  the  pieces  of  ftick  appeared  as  if  they  had 
fome  vegetation,  and  added,  perhaps  they  may  pro¬ 
duce  fomething  we  have  not  in  England.  Under 
this  idea  he  planted  it  in  his  garden,  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  the  Willow  tree  that  has  given  birth  to  fo  many 
others.” 

15.  This  is  a  bufhy  fhrub  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  long  flender  tough  purple  fhining  branches. 
Leaves  fome  oppofite  others  alternate,  nearly  linear, 
but  broadeft  upwards,  ferrate  chiefly  towards  the  fum- 
mit,  very  fmooth,  glaucous  beneath,  deftitute  of  fti¬ 
pules.  The  male  catkins  are  very  flender,  fcarcely 
an  inch  long,  nearly  fefiile,  confifting  of  many  thick- 
fet  flowers,  the  uppermoft  of  which  expand  firft. 
Scales  black  at  the  tip,  hairy.  Nedfary  a  folitary 
gland  oppofite  to  each  fcale.  Stamen  one  folitary 
fimple,  never  dividing,  bearing  an  orange-coloured 
double  or  four-lobed  anther.  Female  catkins  exadtly 
like  the  male  in  fize  and  form.  Germ  feffile,  fmall, 
of  an  ovate  or  rather  elliptic  form,  filky.  Style  very 
fhort  or  fcarcely  any.  Stigmas  fmall,  feffile,  fome¬ 
what  ovate,  undivided,  marked  with  a  longitudinal 
furrow  on  the  upper  fide.  Capfule  ovate,  fmall, 
filky  °. 

The  prefent  fpecies  is  particularly  diftinguifhed  by 
the  length,  as  well  as  delicate  flendernefs  of  its  twigs, 
and  its  fubglaucous  fpurge-like  leaves,  but  above  all, 
by  their  extreme  bitternefs  when  chewed.  The  leaves 
vary  greatly  both  in  fize  and  breadth,  and  ftill  more 
in  their  notchings.  The  ftalks  alfo  vary  much  in  co¬ 
lour,  being  fometimes  almoft  yellow.  The  leaves  on 
the  fummits  of  the  twigs  are  fometimes  found  towards 
the  end  of  auguft  of  a  brilliant  red  colour.  The  tops 
of  the  branches  are  found  expanded  into  little  fquamous 
heads  (as  in  the  alba  and  others),  fomewhat  refembling 
rofes ;  this  is -the  work  of  an  infedt.  The  anthers, 
before  they  open,  are  of  a  bright  orange  colour p. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  grows  fpa- 
ringly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  commonly 
in  hedges,  fometimes  in  ofier-grounds,  where  it  is 
introduced  accidentally :  in  fome  parts  of  the  north  of 
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England,  there  is  no  Willow  more  common.  Mr. 
Teefdale  marks  it  about  Beverley,  and  obferves  that 
female  plants  feem  to  be  rare.  I  have  frequently  ga¬ 
thered  it  in  the  place  marked  by  Ray  in  his  Cambridge 
catalogue.  He  calls  it  the  yellow  dwarf  Willow.  ‘  It 
is  the  earlieft  in  bloom  of  any  of  the  fpecies,  flower¬ 
ing  in  mild  feafons  by  the  end  of  february,  ufually  be¬ 
fore  the  caprea. 

The  extreme  bitternefs  of  the  leaves  and  twigs, 
renders  it  very  valuable  for  many  purpofes.  When 
ufed  as  a  band  or  wkhe,  it  is  never  eaten  by  vermin  ; 
nor,  when  formed  into  a  hedge,  is  it  browfed  on  by 
cattle  ;  even  infedts  prey  on  it  much  lefs  readily  than 
on  the  other  fpecies.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkffiire,  its 
twigs  are  ufed  for  making  the  fined:  forts  of  bafket 
work.  By  fome  oblervations  I  have  made,  fays  Mr. 
Curtis,  I  (hould  think  it  might  be  advantageoufly  cul¬ 
tivated  for  fuch  purpofes.  Planting  cuttings  of  all  the 
common  Willows  one  year  by  way  of  experiment,  he 
found  that  this  lpecies  gave  the  longed:  one  year’s  ihoot, 
exceeding  even  that  of  S.  viminalis ,  or  Ofier q. 

Linneus  celebrates  it  for  its  toughnefs :  rami  tenacijjimi 
omnium  ;  and  fays  that  they  are  red,  Janguineo-corallini ; 
or  as  he  expreffes  it  in  the  Flora  Juecica — verm  tempore 
Jaturate  purpurei.  In  bands  for  thatching  he  fays  it 
lafts  above  a  century  in  Scania ;  he  recommends  it  as 
the  bed  fort  for  bafket  work,  and  moil  excellent  for 
hedges. 

The  leaves  become  of  a  blueifh  black  colour  in 
drying.  The  bark,  from  its  extreme  bitternefs,  may 
probably  prove  the  moft  efficacious  of  any  in  agues r. 

1 6.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  and 
is  a  imall  (lender  tree.  Even  in  the  form  of  its  leaves 
it  differs  from  the  purpurea ,  being  more  truly  lanceo¬ 
late  and  taper-pointed,  by  no  means  obovate.  The  fe¬ 
male  catkins  are  fomewhat  longer,  and  twice  as  thick 
as  in  the  laft,  and  Stand  on  longer  (talks.  The  germ 
is  feffile,  ovate  and  filky  j  but  the  ftyle  is  confldera- 
bly  lengthened  out,  quite  fmooth  and  naked.  The 
ftigmas  alfo,  inftead  of  being  (hort  and  ovate,  are  linear 
and  confiderably  elongated.  The  leaves  are  lefs  glau¬ 
cous  beneathj^and  not  fo  bitter  as  thole  of  S  purpurea. 
From  the  fize  which  Haller  afcribes  to  his  Salix,  n.  1 640, 
Dr.  Smith  ventures  to  prefume  he  intended  this  plant, 
and  not  the  purpurea,  he  therefore  borrows  from  Haller 
the  character  of  one  ftamen,  having  never  feen  the 
male  of  this  fpecies  himfelf. 

Haller  and  Ehrhart  feem  to  have  led  Profefior  Hoff¬ 
mann  into  the  error  of  confounding  this  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Mr.  Curtis,  and  fome  others  of  our  more 
recent  writers  have  followed  Hoffmann,  perhaps  with¬ 
out  ever  having  feen  the  true  S.  Helix.  Mr.  Crowe 
ffrft  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Smith  the  different  heights  of 
the  two  plants  and  fizes  of  the  catkins  j  and  on  a  cri¬ 
tical  examination  of  the  female  flowers  our  acute  Pre- 
fident  found  farther  marks  of  diftindtion.  It  occurs  in 
ofler-holts  and  marfhes :  flowering  in  march  and 
april s. 

The  rofe-like  excrefcencies  are  more  common  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches  in  this  fpecies ;  whence  its 
same  of  Rofe-Willow  *. 

Mr.  Teefdale  obferved  the  following  diftindtions  be¬ 
tween  the  Helix  and  purpurea  in  their  native  places  of 
growth.  In  the  month  of  march,  previous  to  their 
flowering,  the  bark  o(  the  young  (hoot  of  S.  purpurea 
is  of  a  dark  purple,  and  the  lcales  of  the  buds  are  a 
fine  red,  almoft  fcarlet,  generally  tipped  with  black, 
and  before  they  drop  off  they  turn  wholly  black  :  at 
the  fame  time,  the  bark  of  the  young  (hoots  of  S.  Helix 
is  of  a  yellowilh  brown,  and  the  fcales  of  the  buds  are 
always  of  a  pale  brown  or  cheftnut  colour“. 

Desfontaines  defcribes  the  branches  as  (lender,  rod¬ 
like,  often  purplifh ;  the  leaves  fmooth,  narrow-lan¬ 
ceolate,  ferrulate  but  fometimes  quite  entire,  glaucous 
beneath,  on  (hort  petioles  j  the  lower  alternate,  the 
upper  ones  oppofite.  Both  male  and  female  catkins 
(lender.  One  ftamen.  The  down  long. 

Flaller  informs  us,  that  this  Willow  is  planted  about 
Aigle,  to  keep  up  gravelly  banks  and  the  fhores  pf 
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rivers.— Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in  ofler- 
holts  and  marffies :  flowering  in  march  and  april. 

17.  This  is  a  (hrub  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  up¬ 
right  flexible  and  very  tough  branches,  of  a  yellowilh 
alh-colour,  often  purplifh.  Leaves  alternate,  on  foot- 
ftalks,  two  or  three  inches  long,  minutely  toothed  or 
fomewhat  ferrate,  principally  towards  the  top  ;  fmooth 
on  both  fides  except  when  very  young ;  dark  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  on 
(hort  ftalks,  cylindrical,  blunt,  firft  red,  then  yellow, 
flowering  firft  at  the  top.  The  two  ftamens  are  united 
from  the  bafe  about  half  way  to  the  top.  Anthers 
two-lobed,  yellow.  Germ  ovate,  acute,  hairy.  Style 
fhort.  Stigmas  oblong,  blunt,  undivided  \ 

Native  of  fome  parts  of  Europe  on  the  fandy  banks 
of  rivers,  flowering  in  april,  and  ripening  the  feed  in 
may  y. 

With  us  it  is  cultivated  in  the  fens,  and  preferred 
to  all  other  Willows  or  Offers  for  bafket-work. — 
Obferved  in  feveral  offer-grounds  near  Lynn  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  by  Mr.  Crowe ;  at  Prickwiliow  near  Ely,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemfted  ;  and  at  Fincham  in  Norfolk, 
by  the  Rev.  Jofeph  Forby"\ 

Hoffmann  lufpedts  that  it  may  be  the  Salix  Eleagnos 
of  Scopoli,  n.  1210. 

18.  The  branches  of  this  (hrub  are  very  long,  (len¬ 
der,  tough,  fmooth,  gray  or  purplifh.  Leaves  about 
four  inches  long  when  full  grown,  (lightly  toothed  or 
ferrate  by  no  means  entire,  of  a  bright  green  on  both 
fides,  fmooth  in  general  but  fometimes  (prinkled  with 
a  few  (lender  hairs  beneath.  Stipules,  if  prelcnt,  linear- 
Janceolate,  a  little  toothed ;  but  generally  wanting. 
The  female  catkins  differ  but  little  from  the  preceding, 
except  in  having  thicker  almoft  ovate  ftigmas.  Dr. 
Smith  prefumes  from  analogy  •  that  the  male  catkins 
have  monadelphous  ftamens ;  but  he  has  not  feen 
them. 

This  fpecies  appears  to  be  little  known,  though 
among  the  moft  valuable  as  an  Offer.  The  habit  of 
the  plant,  figure  and  length  of  its  leaves,  agree  with 
the  common  Ofier ;  (S.  viminalis)  but  their  bright 
green  colour  on  both  fides,  and  want  of  all  pubefcence, 
except  when  very  young,  render  them  eafily  diftinguilh- 
able  from  that  fpecies,  wliilft  their  great  length,  linear 
form,  and  narrownefs,  and  their  colour  being  not  at 
all  glaucous,  prevent  their  being  confounded  with  S. 
fijfa.  Hudlon’s  name  rubra  is  lefs  appofite  than  might 
have  been  wiffied :  virens  or  concolor  would  better  have 
expreffed  the  peculiar  character  of  the  fpecies a. 

Native  of  England  and  France  in  ofier-holts,  but 
lefs  common ;  it  flowers  in  april  and  may.  In  the 
ofier-holts  between  Maidenhead  and  Windfor.  Found 
afterwards  by  the  river  near  Salilbury,  by  Mr.  James 
Sherard  in  company  with  Mr.  Rand b.  In  an  ofier- 
holt  near  Ely,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodenough  ;  at  Prick- 
willow  near  Ely,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemfted  j  near 
Bedford,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot c. 

19.  This  .fcarcely  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  tree.  The 
branches  are  (hort  and  fpreading,  rather  brittle,  clothed 
with  a  fhining  yellowiffi  or  purpliffi  bark.  Leaves  on 
footftalks,  elliptical  or  inclining  to  obovate,  fomewhat 
pointed,  fcarcely  an  inch  and  half  long,  (lightly  ferrate 
or  rather  crenate,  fmooth  on  both  (ides,  bright  green 
and  fhining  above,  glaucous  and  veiny  beneath.  Cat¬ 
kins  nearly  feffile,  of  a  fhort  fomewhat  ovate  form. 
Scales  obovate,  black,  very  hairy.  Stamens  pale  lemon- 
coloured,  longiffi,  their  filaments  united  from  the  bafe 
to  a  greater  or  lefs  diftance,  fometimes  almoft  to  the 
top.  Anthers  reddiffi. 

This  fpecies  feems  to  have  efcaped  the  notice  of 
every  botanift  hitherto.  Dr.  Smith  has  therefore  given 
it  the  name  of  its  difcoverer.  It  is  moft  certainly  very 
diftindt  from  all  others,  and  eafily  known  by  its  united 
ftamens,  and  (hort  broad  leaves.  It  is  deftitute  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  an  Ofier,  having  (hort  and 
rather  brittle,  not  long  and  flexible  twigs.  It  has 
therefore  to  all  appearance  never  been  cultivated, 
but  is  truly  wild  in  Norfolk ,  where  Mr.  Crowe 
found  it,  among  other  places  at  Cranberry  fen  in 
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the  parifh  of  Eaft  Winch.  It  flowers  in  april  and 
may d. 

20.  This  is  a  fhrub  fome  feet  in  height,  with  a 
fmooth  bark  of  a  dark  brown  or  blackifh  colour, 
and  difFufed  but  upright  branches.  Leaves  during  the 
flowering  ovate  or  obovate,  fmooth  on  both  lides, 
thin  and  nearly  tranfparent,  finely  and  acutely  toothed, 
on  fhort  faff  leaf-ftalks  :  afterwards  an  inch  broad  and 
more  than  an  inch  long,  both  fides  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  ferrate  all  round,  pointed  at  the  end.  Leaflet 
often  an  inch  and  half  long,  furnifhed  with  ftipules  of 
a  fquarifh  irregular  figure,  and  ferrate.  Male  catkins 
crowded,  oblong  or  ovate- oblong,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  half  in  length,  on  fhort  fruit-ftalks :  ftamens 
two :  nediary  one.  Female  catkins  fhorter  than  the 
other  when  in  flower,  ovate-oblong.  Capfule  on  a  pe¬ 
dicel,  very  fmooth  e. 

Linneus  defcribes  it  as  a  fhrub  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  in  height :  very  much  branched ;  branches  pur- 
plifh  and  tough.  Leaves  alternate  but  in  clufters, 
{freaked  with  veins,  having  glandular  ferratures  about 
the  edge,  when  they  firft  come  out  a  little  hairy,  but 
afterwards  fmooth  on  both  fides ;  on  little  or  no  pe¬ 
tioles.  Stipules  none.  Catkins  villofe,  cinereous. 
Anthers  brown.  Peduncle  from  the  fame  bud  with 
the  leaves.  Germ  cinereous-villofe,  but  becoming 
fmooth  as  it  ripens f. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  Lapland,  Nor¬ 
way,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Dauphine  and  Italy.  Mr. 
Dickfon,  who  took  it  for  S.  retufa>  found  it  on  Ben 
Lawers  in  1789  s. — Hoffmann’s  figure  in  t.  19.  and 
/.  24.  f  2.  are  Dr.  Smith’s  prunifolia ,  which  is  the 
myrfinites  of  Lightfoot,  but  not  of  Linneus h. 

21.  Scarcely  a  foot  high,  growing  in  form  of  a  little 
tree.  Stems  {lender,  filiform,  branched,  reddifh. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  on  very 
thin  loofe  petioles,  ferrate  on  both  fides  with  eight  or 
five  notches  fo  finall  as  to  be  fcarcely  vifible  b  Sti¬ 
pules  none.  In  the  Flora  Suecica  three  varieties  are 
fet  down,  agreeing  in  place,  appearance  and  ftature, 
all  having  leaves  fo  thin  as  to  be  almoft  tranfparent, 
and  glaucous  beneath ;  the  capfules  in  all  filky- villofe k. 
But  the  third  of  thefe  varieties  is  a  diftindt  fpecies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Afzelius,  who  has  named  it  folioloja.  The 
leaves  are  quite  entire  and  ovate-oblong1. 

In  cultivation  it  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and 
has  thicker  leaves  m. 

Pallas  has  it  twice,  in  p.  80  and  83  of  his  Flora 
Roffica. 

According  to  Retzius,  the  arbufcula  of  Jacquin  does 
not  feem  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Lapland,  where 
it  grows  in  fandy  moiftifn  ground.  I  can  fcarcely 
think  it  to  be  Haller’s  n.  1647.  But  it  feems'to  be 
the  arbufcula  of  Villars. 

22.  This,  though  named  herbacea,  is  not  properly 
an  herbaceous  plant,  but  truly  a  fhrub  or  tree,  and 
the  fmalleft  yet  known  ;  being  only  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  height.  The  bark  is  afh- coloured  or  brown. 
Branches  irregular,  knotty,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length, 
linking  root,  having  feldom  more  than  three  leaves. 
Leaves  roundifh  or  ovate,  very  minutely  ferrate,  the 
largeft  near  an  inch  in  diameter,  blunt  or  {lightly 
notched  at  the  end,  fmooth,  petioled.  In  the  male 
they  are  nearly  orbicular  or  wider  than  they  are  long, 
a  little  notched  at  the  top :  in  the  female  rather 
cordate  and  not  emarginate.  Lightfoot  compares 
their  fize  with  that  of  a  filver  penny.  Stipules  none. 
Peduncle  from  the  fame  bud  with  the  leaves.  Cat¬ 
kins  terminating,  upright.  Males  fome  lines  in  length, 
yellow,  on  peduncles  as  long  as  themfelves  :  ftamens 
two  :  nectaries  two.  Females  fhorter  than  the  males, 
red,  fmooth,  on  peduncles  of  the  fame  length". 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  high  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  northern  counties  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales:  flowering  in  june  and  july. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  has  gathered  it  nine  inches  high,  with 
iome  of  the  leaves  as  big  as  a  {hilling.  It  puts  on 
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this  appearance  when  it  grows  out  of  the  crevices  of 
rocks,  and  is  very  old.  Linneus  (in  Flora  lapp.)  has 
figured  the  male  plant  of  the  largeft  fize  that  it  ever 
appears  in  Lapland.  ' 

23.  This  contends  for  the  prize  of  littlenefs  with  the 
preceding.  The  leaves  have  parallel  veins  °. 

A  foot  high.  Leaves  very  fmooth  and  fhining, 
elliptic,  the  younger  and  lower  ones  perfectly  round, 
on  the  longer  branches  lanceolate,  ferrate.  Catkins 
conftantly  fmooth,  with  large  ovate  blunt  fmooth 
feales,  and  two  long  ftamens ;  they  have  few  flowers* 
and  on  the  higheft  alps  occur  with  one  flower  onlyp. 

Stem  quite  proftrate,  not  unfrequently  with  all  the 
branches  on  one  fide.  The  flowering  buds  are  mixed 
with  the  leafing  or  branching  buds.  Catkins  very 
long,  with  widifh  concave  feales,  often  emarginate. 
Primary  leaves  fuborbiculate,  the  reft  oblong,  fome- 
times  acute,  often  blunt  and  emarginate ;  either  quite 
entire  or  ferrulate  about  the  middle  without  any  fti¬ 
pules.  This  is  quite  diftindt  from  the  myrtillcideS ,  al¬ 
though  Haller  has  united  them  h 

Native  of  Dauphine,  Switzerland,  A uftria,  Italy.—— 
Introduced  in  1763,  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry  r. 

24.  This  is  a  tree  or  fhrub  with  abundance  of  dif- 
fufed  fcattered  branches,  brittle  efpecialiy  at  the  joints  : 
bark  fhining  green  or  yellow  fomewhat  cinereous. 
Male  catkins  two  to  five,  fcattered,  alternate,  firft  up¬ 
right  then  horizontal,  flexuole,  fubhirfute,  ovate-oblong 
becoming  cylindrical,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half 
in  length,  on  a  round  peduncle,  half  an  inch  long, 
fmooth  or  very  finely  villofe.  Stamens  two,  feldom 
three.  Nedtaries  two.  Female  catkins  alfo  fcattered, 
more  numerous  than  the  males,  alternate,  eredl,  cylin¬ 
drical,  from  two  to  |hree  inches  long,  fubhirfute,  on  a 
peduncle  half  an  inch  in  length,  fubtomentofe  and 
round.  Germ  ovate-attenuated,  greenifh,  peduncled; 
ftyle  fcarcely  diftindl,  depreffed  in  the  middle }  ftigmas 
four,  blunt,  yellow.  Nedtary  Ample  fhort  truncate 
blunt,  on  the  peduncle  of  the  germ.  Capfule  ovate- 
oblong,  acuminate,  peduncled,  when  ripe  yellowifh 
green  or  brownifh.  Down  long,  filky. 

Several  fpecies  befides  this,  fnap  off  eafily  at  the 
joints,  like  the  fragilis ,  and  are  probably  confounded 
with  that,  from  this  obvious  circumftance. 

Hoffmann  has  named  this  de-cipiens ,  becaufe  it  re- 
fembles  another  fpecies  fo  much,  that  an  incurious  ob- 
ferver  might  eafily  be  deceived  in  taking  them  for 
the  fame. 

Native  of  Europe,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  :  flower¬ 
ing  in  may.  The  capfules  ripen  in  june  3. 

25.  Branches  upright,  teftaceous-brown ;  annual 
fhoots  fhort,  alternate,  very  leafy.  Leaves  without 
ftipules,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  attenuated  towards  the 
petiole,  becoming  gradually  almoft  entire.  About  the 
lake  Baikal,  and  in  all  the  eaft  of  Siberia  to  Kamt- 
chatka.  It  is  a  low  fhrub. 

26.  Trunk  the  thicknefs  of  the  human  finger  or 
thumb,  very  much  and  forkedly  branched  from  the 
very  bottom  :  branches  very  fhort,  rigid,  preffed  clofe 
to  the  ground,  brownifh  yellow.  Leaves  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches  frequent,  in  fome  lanceolate,  almoft 
entire  ;  in  others  ovate-lanceolate,  largely  toothed  with 
blunt  and  fomewhat  waved  ferratures.  Very  fmooth 
and  without  ftipules.  Female  aments  among  the 
leaves,  fubfeffile,  leaflefs,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  cluf- 
tered,  having  a  thick  clofe  down. 

It  approaches  very  near  to  the  phylicifolia  of  Linneus, 
in  its  leaves. 

On  Sochondo  one  of  the  loftieft  mountains  of  Dauria, 
fpreading  itlelf  on  the  granite  rocks. 

27.  Twigs  fcarcely  a  foot  long,  bay-coloured,  and 
branched  a  little.  Leaves  very  fmooth,  produced  to¬ 
wards  the  petiole,  rounded  at  the  top,  bluntly  ferrate 
or  crenulate,  more  or  lefs  glaucous  beneath. 

In  the  fubalpine  marfhes  of  Siberia  from  Obo  to 
Baikal. 

28.  This  is  a  little  fhrub,  fpreading  over  rocks  that 
are  covered  with  mofs,  about  the  fize  of  Arbutus 
al-pina ,  with  a  trunk  at  moft  the  fize  of  the  little  finger* 

•  Linn.  fpec.  p  Haller.  s  Gouar. 
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With  a  yellowifh  and  fomewhat  join  fee!  bark,  rtiore 
rugged  on  t(ie  trunk;  with  Ihortifli  branches  crowded 
and  twilled  together.  (In  Kamtchatka,  the  twigs  are 
a  foot  or  a  foot  and  half  long,  and  more-  flendcrly 
ftretched  out. )  Leaves  on  the  outmoft  branches  very 
much  cluftered,  fmall,  netted  with  thickifh  veins,  ri¬ 
gid  ;  toothlets  diftant,  fpreading  a  little,  acuminate, 
unequal.  Male  catkins  among  the  old  leaves,  from 
the  terminating  buds,  the  length  of  the  leaf,  thin,  with 
diftant  villofe  feales,  two-ftamened  or  three-ftamened. 
Female  catkins  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  with  few,  biggifh, 
cluftered  capfules.  On  the  male  Ihrub,  the  branches 
are  more  flender  and  lengthened  out ;  the  leaves  are 
fmaller,  with  more  frequent  imbricate  ferratures. 

Native  of  Ruffia,  in  watery  places  throughout  the 
temperate  and  fouthern  parts  to  the  limits  of  Cau- 
cafus  *. 

29.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  the  branches  not  much 
more  than  a  finger’s  length  and  proftrate.  Leaves 
pointed,  rounded  or  emarginate,  thick  and  rigid ;  when 
fully  grown  fmooth  on  both  fides,  but  marked  with  a 
network  of  veins,  whence  the  name:  three  arife  from 
a  bud,  fupported  each  on  a  footftalk.  Stipules  none. 
Male  catkin  moftly  terminating,  rather  woolly,  an 
inch  long,  on  a  long  flender  peduncle :  ftamens  two : 
nectary  double.  Female  catkin  terminating,  feldom 
more  than  one  on  a  branch,  cylindrical,  rather  longer 
than  the  male,  on  a  very  long  peduncle u. 

Native  of  high  mountains  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
Northern  counties  of  England,  Wales  and  Scotland : 
flowering  in  may. 

30.  This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  fcarcely  a  foot  high, 
having  the  ftature  and  appearance  of  Vaccinium  uligi- 
nojum.  The  upper  branches  are  purplifh,  the  upper- 
moft  flefh-coloured.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth  and 
green  on  both  fides,  or  a  little  cinereous  beneath,  with 
the  edge  in  old  leaves  a  little  bent  hack ;  in  fome  they 
are  more  rounded,  in  others  more  lengthened  out. 
Peduncles  few,  furnifhed  with  leaves.  Stipules  none. 
Germs  pedicelled,  fmooth.  Flowers  yellow,  from  the 
fame  bud  with  the  leaves^.  Fruit  commonly  purplifh, 
with  the  bale  brown x. 

In  Ingria.it  is  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
and  grows  like  a  little  tree,  with  a  trunk  often  thicker 
than  a  ftraw  or  reed.  The  Siberian  plant  is  more 
tender,  icarcely  a  foot  high,  with  a  trunk  rather  more 
flender.  Branches  alternate,  pretty  clofely  leafed. 
Leaves  without  ftipules,  in  form  and  colour  like  thofe 
vi  Vaccinium  Myrtillus ,  fome  of  them  bluntifh  :  in  the 
Siberian  plant  more  tender  and  fmaller,  always  glau¬ 
cous  beneath.  Male  aments  half  an  inch  long^  vil- 
lole,  with  fmall  leaves  on  the  peduncle,  long  ftamens, 
and  flolcules  thin  fet.  Female  capfules  few,  fmooth 
on  longer  peduncles..  In  the  eaftern  part  of  Siberia, 
m  a  lower  fituation,  it  grows  higher,  and  has  longer 
looler  catkins  L 

Villa rs  thus  deferibes  his  Crtfiay  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  the  fame  with,  this,  though  he  himfelf  refers  it  to 
the  glauca  of  Linneus.  Height  three  or  four  feet. 
So  like  S.  Helix ,  that  it  would  ieem  to  be  a  Variety,  if 
we  did  not  examine  the  fru&ification.  The  wood 
iupple  and  hard  ;  the  bark  afh-coloured,  fmooth,  red- 
difh,  on  the  young  twigs  brown  or  green.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long,  elliptic,  lanceolate,  fmooth,  very  entire,  glau¬ 
cous  beneath,  very  even  above  ;  the  lateral  veins  very 
frequent  and  very  open,  which  is  a  Angular  charafter 
m  this  ipecies.  Catkins  fmall,  elliptic,  fupported  by 
four  or  five  linear  leaves,  (lightly  villofe.  The  feales 
and  capfules  are  alfo  a  little  villofe. 

Native  cf  Sweden  and  Iceland,  Switzerland,  the 
South  of  France,  Ingria  and- -Siberia.— Introduced  in 
1772,  by  the  right  hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  K.B. 

It  flowers  here  in  may 2. 

31-  Stems  round,  long,  cinereous,  fmooth.  Leaves 
feveral  from  a  bud,  fefiile,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  lpread- 
mg,  half  an .  inch  long  or  more.  Flowers  from  the 
lame  buds,  with  the  leaves. — Native  of  japan*. 

32.  This  is  a  fhrub  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height. 
Stems  red,  fmooth.  Leaves  lanceolate,  nerved  be- 
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neath,  having  a  few. hairs  flattered  over  them  above, 
and  clothed  with  whitifh  hairs  on  the  under  furface  : 
t  e  lowei  ones  rather  blunt,  the  upper  ones  (harper 
and  rather  oblong.  Stipules  none.  Male  catkin  ovate, 
Jo  woolly  that  none  of  the  feales  are  vifible  Pe¬ 
duncle  leafy.  Wool  longer  at-  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles  b.  v 

According  to  Villars  it  is  a  creeping  and  very  lin¬ 
gular  fhrub,  with  a  large  twifted  trunk,  of  a  greenifh 
a fh- colour ;  branches  fhort ;  bark  greenifh  or  blackifh 
on  the  younger  branches,  a  little  villofe  at  the  end. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  quite  white  with  the  thick  down 
which  covers  their  furfaces.  Male  catkins  oblong, 
flowers  having  two  yellow  ftamens,  Female  catkins 
oblong,  with  capfules  of  the  fame  fhape,  villofe,  fhining 
white  almoft  ffivery ;  flowers  remaining  hid  under  the 
leaves. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees. 

33.  This  is  a  flender  fhrub,  often  the  height  of  a 
man  and  feldom  exceeding  a  fathom.  Twigs  flender, 
pliant,  yellow,  very  fmooth  and  fhining.  Leaves  ft  iff, 
without  ftipules,  very  narrow  and  fharp,  glaucous  be¬ 
neath.  Female  catkins  below  the  leaves  naked,  fcarcely 
longer  than  an  inch,  upright,  with  the  feales  not  very 
dole.  Down  very  tender,  not  very  long.  It  differs 
from  S.  rojmarinifolia  in  the  catkins  and  fmoothnefs  of 
the  leaves  ;  the  colour  alio  of  the  fhrub  is  very  diffe¬ 
rent,  and  the  leaves  are  longer.  In  the  flendernefs  of 
the  twigs  it  almoft  emulates  the  Weeping  Willow. 

Native  of  Ruffia,  in  the  fands  between  the  fouthern 
Volga  and  the  Rhymnus  towards  the  Cafpian  fea,  and 
by  the  rivers  Sarpa  and  Cuma  very  abundant'. 

34;  This  is  a  fhrub,  a  few  feet  high,  fometimes 
growing  up  to  be  a  fmall  tree,  about  the  height  of  a 
man,  (or  from  a  yard  to  eight  feet.)  Bark  gray ifh, 
fmooth,  entire.  Branches  numerous,  fpreading,  fmooth, 
tough,. blackifh  or  brownifh.  Leaves  roundifh  or  obo- 
vate,  lbmetimes  waved  at  the  edge,  blunt  or  with  a 
fhort  taper  point  at  the  end ;  above  dark  green  and 
fomewhat  woolly,  paler  cottony  and  reticulated  be¬ 
neath  ;  on  fhort,  cylindrical  cottony  footftalks.  The 
leaves  when  young  are  foft,  even,  an  inch  long;  when 
old  rigid,  wrinkled,  and  two  inches  or  more  in  length. 
(According  to  Lightfoot,  the  leaves  are  about  the  fize 
of  a  fixpence  when  full  grown,  not  quite  round,  but 
obverfely  oval,  wrinkled  with  large  fwelling  veins,  and 
when  young  woolly  on  both  fides ;  but  the  pubefcence 
wears  oft  in  fome  degree  from  the  upper  fide  as  the 
leaves  grow  older.)  Stipules  (or  auricles)  two,  at  the 
bafe  of  each  leaf-ftaik,  kidney-fhaped,  fcalloped'  and 
toothed.  Male  catkins  upright,  ovate,  blunt,  half  an 
inch  long  or  more,  three  or  four  lines  broad,  on  a 
fhort  peduncle  :  ftamens  two  :  nedtary  fingle.  Female 
catkins  upright  or  fpreading,  ovate-oblong  or  cylin¬ 
drical,  blunt,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  in  length, 
and  half  as  broad,  on  longer  peduncles.  It  fometimes 
flowers  a  fecond  time  in  the  autumn d. 

Native  of  Europe,  particularly  the  northern  parts, 
in  woods  and  marfhes ;  flowering  in  mayj.  The  cap¬ 
fules  ripen  in  june.  Mr.  Lightfoot  fays  it  is  frequent 
in  woods  and  hedges  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Woodward, 
that  it  is  frequent  about  Bungay  in  Suffolk.  The  fhoots 
are  flender  and  tolerably  flexible. 

35-  The  branches  are  covered  all  over  with  a  white 
pubefcence.  Leaves  fubovate  or  roundifh,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  downy  with  a  long  and  loole  wool,  elpecially 
when  young,  fo  clofe  that  the  veins  are  not  vifible. 
Hence  the  whole  tree  appears  white  and  villofe.  Sti¬ 
pules  none.  Two  catkins  generally  come  out  at  the 
ends  of  the  twigs  of  the  foregoing  year  >  and  the  cap¬ 
fules  are  fmooth'. 

This  is  a  dwarf  tree,  a  fpan  high,  from  a  trunk 
fcarcely  as  thick  as  the  human  finger,  branching  v#ry 
much  and  diffufed :  branches  fubfaftigiate,  with  a 
brown  bark ;  the  extreme  ones  covered  with  a  filky 
down.  Leaves  thickifh,  fubacute,  fefiile,  very  clofely 
covered  on  both  fides  with  a  filky  pubefcence.  Sti¬ 
pules  on  the  uppermoft  branches  ovate-acute,  villofe 
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alfo.  Female  aments  biggifh,  lateral,  pedunded, 
accompanied  with  one  or  two  leaflets.  Capfules  white 
with  cotton. 

Pallas  feems  to  have  repeated  this  under  the  name 
of  lanuginofo which  he  deferibes  as  a  fpan  high  or 
fcarcely  larger,  with  a  (lender  trunk  divaricating  into 
branches,  and  a  yellow  bark  :  the  younger  twigs  pu- 
befeent.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  tender, 
pale  green,  and  clouded  on  both  Tides  with  a  very  ten¬ 
der  lanugo,  fo  that  Linneus  has  ill  named  it  lanata. 
Under  this  he  refers  to  Linneus.  In  his  lanata ,  which 
he  has  figured,  he  gives  no  reference ;  and  fays  it  is 
very  diftindt  from  caprea  and  acuminatay  but  very  nearly 
allied  to  fragilis f. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  &c. 

The  lanata  of  Lightfoot  is  not  the  lanata  of  Lin¬ 
neus  ;  Dr.  Smith  names  it Jphacelata. 

(3.  S.  deprejfa ,  which  Linneus  made  a  diftindt  fpecies 
in  Flora  lapponica  and  fuecica,  in  Species  plantarum  is 
confidered  as  a  variety  of  lanata. — In  the  leaves  it  ap¬ 
proaches  very  near  to  S.  caprea ,  but  they  are  more 
compact.  It  does  not  grow  up  into  a  tree,  but  dole 
to  the  ground,  lpreading  all  round  fcarcely  a  fpan  in 
length.  The  bud  is  a  valve  deeply  emarginate.  Cat¬ 
kin  from  the  lame  bud  with  three  leaves,  white  with 
curled  woolly  hairs,  and  the  feales  brown  at  the  tip. — 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland g. 

36.  This  approaches  fo  near  to  S.  arenaria ,  that 
perhaps  it  is  only  a  variety ;  differing  from  it  in  having 
the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  more  villofe,  the  leaves 
themfelves  longer  and  waved. — In  habit  it  approaches 
very  near  to  S.  glauca.  The  leaves  are  tomentofe  on 
both  fides,  but  underneath  more  fo.  The  peduncles 
are  furnifhed  with  leaves.  The  germs  are  hirfute  with 
white  cotton.  This,  together  with  Betula  nana  fup- 
ports  the  perpetual  fire  of  the  Laplanders h. 

It  grows  to  the  height  of  a  man,  with  a  fmooth 
ftem,  pale  flefh-coloured  or  ruffet,  the  young  twigs 
white  with  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  wrinkled,  along 
the  veins.  The  capfules  are  covered  with  a  white  and 
very  thick  pubefcence. 

Native  of  Lapland,  where  it  abounds  in  all  the  val- 
lies  of  the  high  mountains1.  Probably  alfo  native  of 
Ruflia.  Perhaps  of  Switzerland.  Not  of  Scotland, 
Lightfoot’s  S.  lapponum  being  the  arenaria  of  Lin¬ 
neus. 

37.  A  fhrub  the  height  of  a  man.  Stems  upright, 
little  branched,  cinereous  or  red.  Leaves  alternate, 
ered,  thick,  green  above,  w’rinkled  along  the  veins, 
and  having  very  fine  fcarcely  vifible  villofe  hairs  thinly 
fcattered,  beneath  fnow-white,  covered  thickly  with 
hairs  and  nerved  \  Catkins  both  male  and  female 
ovate,  very  frequent  from  the  leaf-buds:  male  very 
villofe  with  diandrous  flowers ;,  female  fubvillofe,  the 
glumes  terminated  by  a  brown  digma.— Gtertner  thus 
deicribes  the  fruit — Capfule  ovate-beaked.  Seeds 
from  eight  to  fixteen,  crinite  all  over,  with  filky-white 
Ample  hairs,  the  length  of  the  capfule  :  fattened  to 
the  inner  lurface  of  the  valves,  in  an  ere£t  pofition. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  deferibes  it,  under  the  name  of  S 
lapponum ,  as  a  fhrub  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  bark 
fmooth  and  reddilh,  the  young  twigs  white  and  hoary. 
Leaves  alternate,  lanceolate  and  entire,  very  woolly  on 
both  fides,  but  moftly  on  the  under  fide  ;  about  an 
inch  and  quarter  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  :  the  lon¬ 
gitudinal  nerve  fometimes  divides  the  leaf  unequally, 
and  the  edges  are  often  nightly  waved.  The  cap¬ 
fules  are  covered  with  a  thick  woolly  down.  The 
upper  furface  of  the  leaves,  when  old,  lofes  mod  of  its 
down,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  green  colour. 

Monf.  Villars  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of  S.  hel- 
veiica.  Height  from  one  to  two  feet,  with  a  greenifh 
bark,  but  yellowifh  on  the  branches.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  quite  entire,  thick,  netted,  very  dark  green  above, 
fnow-white  beneath  ;  the  veins  however  are  vifible 
through  this  pubefcence,  which  is  very  fine  ;  the  up¬ 
per  lurface  of  the  leaves  is  not  deflitute  of  this  pu¬ 
befcence,  but  it  is  didindt  and  makes  little  alteration 
in  the  colour.  Male  catkins  oblong,  diandrous,  about 
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an  inch  long :  females  attain  an  inch  and  half;  fcaied 
and  capfules  villofe,  filky. 

The  arenaria  of  Lightfoot  is  didindt  both  from 
arenaria  and  lapponum  of  Linneus  ;  Dr.  Smith  names 
it  argentea.  Mr.  Lightfoot  thus  deferibes  it. — This 
fpecies  is  an  humble  diffufe  pfoftrate  fhrub,  leldom 
above  two  feet  high.  Leaves  of  a  thick  fubdance, 
alternate  and  elliptical,  the  larged  an  inch  long,  and 
half  an  inch  wide,  the  (mailed  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide.  They  are  co¬ 
vered  with  white  filken  hairs  on  both  fides,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  tinder  fide.  The  dark  green  colour 
of  the  upper  furface  appears  through  the  hairs,  as 
Villars  deferibes  in  his  helvetica.  At  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves  are  fometimes  found  fmall  ftipules ;  but  they 
are  generally  without  them.  The  feales  and  capfules 
are  hoary. 

Native  of  Scotland,  on  the  fea  fhores,  among  blow¬ 
ing  land, 

Arenaria  is  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 

38.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  differs  from 
it  in  the  leaves,  which  in  that  are  rather  ovate,  in  this 
rather  lanceolate  ;  in  that  having  hairs  irregularly  fcat¬ 
tered  over  the  upper  furface,  in  this  quite  fmooth;  in 
that,  the  lower  furface  white-tomentofe,  in  this,  having 
contiguous  white  hairs  ;  in  that,  by  no  means  fhining, 
in  this  fhining  like  filk.  The  branches  alfo  in  that  are 
red,  in  this  whitifh-green  *. 

Native  of  Sweden,  and  perhaps  fome  other  parts  of 
Europe,  if  the  fynonyms  be  right.  Pallas  fays  that  it  is 
found  in  the  wet  paftures  of  northern  Ruflia ;  that  it  is 
frequent  in  fome  parts  of  Siberia,  fcarcely  an  ell  in 
height ;  that  it  abounds  in  the  marfhes  of  Ingria,  where 
it  is  quite  a  dwarf;  and  that  Gmelin’s  fpecies,  vol.  1. 
162.  n.  17.  does  not  feem  to  differ  from  this. 

Introduced  in  177 5,  by  the  Dodtors  Pitcairn  and 
Fothergillm. 

39.  The  true  creeping  Willow,  for  it  has  been  much 
midaken,  has  a  very  drong  woody  root,  dark  brown 
or  black,  throwing  out  many  prodrate  or  widely  fpread- 
ing  ftems,  of  which  the  flowering  branches  are  gene¬ 
rally  ered.  Leaves  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  filky  when 
young,  and  feldom  quite  fmooth  beneath,  when  old  * 
without  dipules.  Catkins  not  long ;  feales  obtufe, 
hairy.  Germ  oval,  filky,  with  a  fhort  undivided  ftyle, 
and  a  yellow  lpreading  digma,  cloven  almod  equally 
into  four  lobes.  Capfule,  when  ripe,  fmooth,  lanceo¬ 
late.  The  dyle  and  digma  mud  be  particularly  no¬ 
ticed  in  diferiminating  fome  of  thefe  fmall  Willows  d 

Linneus  deferibes  the  dem  as  being  the  thicknefs  of 
the  human  finger  ;  the  branches  rod-like,  decumbent ; 
the  branchlets  with  fcattered  white  hairs.  Leaves  ovate 
or  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
glaucous  beneath,  petioled.  Stipules  none.  The 
lowed  leaves  oppofite,  tranfverfely  and  little  hairy. 
Catkins  lateral.  Capfules  of  the  female  rufelcentd 
This  is  the  lead  of  all  the  common  Willows,  indeed 
fcarcely  larger  than  S.  berbacea ,  being  immerfed  in 
the  marfh,  fo  that  only  the  tops  of  the  branchlets 
appear p. 

Hoffmann,  defpairing  of  reconciling  the  fynonyms 
of  various  authors,  has  given  this  fpecies  the  name 
of  deprejfa ,  not  intending  by  it  however  the  deprejfa 
of  Linneus. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Almod  every 
moid  fandy  heath  abounds  with  this  Willow,  which 
flowers  in  may,  and  ripens  its  fruit  in  June  and  July  ; 
when,  as  in  mod  of  this  genus,  the  leaves  arrive  at 
their  full  fize.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  differing 
in  the  breadth  of  their  leaves,  and  in  the  greener  or 
browner  colour  of  the  whole  plant ;  hence  Hudfon  and 
others  thought  they  had  diicovered  S.fujca  and  rojma - 
rinifolia  among  them,  whereas  the  former  is  S.  arenaria 
of  our  Britifh  writers,  but  not  of  Linneus,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  of  Britifh  growth.  Profelfor  Gouan  of  Mont¬ 
pellier  midook  a  widely  different  and  nondefeript  fpe¬ 
cies  for  S.  repens  of  Linneus  *. 

40.  This  is  a  very  low  fhrub,  for  the  mod  part 
procumbent,  and  creeping.  Leaves  very  fmall,  alter- 

1  Linn.  fuec.  m  Hort.  kew,  n  Engl.  bot.  -  Spec. 
p  Linn.  fuec.  *  Engl.  bo;. 
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hate,  almoft  feflile,  blunt,  fmooth  and  dark  green' 
above,  beneath  glaucous  with  a  few  filky-white  hairs. 
Bud  one  valved,  two-parted.  Flowers  peduncled,  at 
the  end  of  the  branchlets  of  the  year  preceding  ;  they 
are  very  many,  with  brown  feales,  and  yellow  filaments 
and 'anthers.  The  catkins  have  no  leaves,  and  tom- 
monly  turn  black  q. 

The  filkinefs  on  the  back  of  the  leaves  vanifhes 
with  age.  The  readieft  mark  of  diftindtion  betwixt 
this  and  the  preceding  fpecies,  is  that  the  catkins  are 
on  the  fides  of  the  branches  in  that,  and  terminating 
in  this r. 

Linneus  remarks  that  thefe  fmall  Willows,  urenaria, 
incubacea,  repens  and  fufea  are  clofely  allied. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  Britain,  by 
Landown  caftle,  between  Southampton  and  Winchef- 
ter,  between  Kilnfay  and  Arncliff  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in 
Scotland. 

41.  Leaves  linear,  acute,  beneath  fhining,  filky, 
villofe.  Stipules  none  ’. — Native  of  Sweden,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Ruffia,  &r. 

42.  This  occurs  with  taller  and  lower  Items,  with 
thicker  fhoots,  yellow  or  brownifh-  Leaves  hoary 
above,  filvery  beneath.  Stipules  none  on  adult  plants. 
Catkins  among  the  leaf-buds,  feffile,  naked  i  males  an 
inch  long,  more  (lender  than  a  draw,  pale-villofe.  In 
the  autumn  the  leaves  become  very  long,  with  a  fub- 
repand  margin,  and  almoft  naked  above. — This  fpe¬ 
cies,  which  approaches  nearer  to  viminalis  than  to 
caprea ,  is  COnfidered  by  Linneus  as  a  variety  of  the 
latter. — Native  ofDatiriak 

43.  This  is  a  fhrub  the  height  of  a  fathom  in  the 
water,  but  in  a  drier  fituation  it  becomes  a  tree,  with 
a  trunk  the  (ize  of  the  human  arm-  Shoots  thick, 
rather  brittle,  (tiff  and  upright,  of  a  greenifh  gray  co¬ 
lour.  The  younger  leaves  are  ovate -lanceolate,  filky- 
filvery ;  the  older  ones  oblong  and  acute,  often  more 
than  a  great  fpan  in  length,  foft,  beneath  very  much 
veined  and  hoary-  Stipules  for  the  molt  part  none, 
but  on  the  luxuriant  branchlets  linear-acute.  Catkins 
from  the  lateral  buds,  on  a  peduncle  with  a  few  fmall 
leaves  on  it :  males  an  inch  and  half  Icing,  hirfute,  with 
clofe  feales,  and  very  long  ftamefis;  females  (barter, 
with  the  capfules  biggifh,  frequent,  white  with  nap. 
It  bears  a  great  affinity  to  the  preceding,  but  yet  it 
feems  diftindt.  Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  S.  agyftiacci 
of  Linneus. 

Native  of  Ruffia,  in  the  fandy  (hallows  and  idands 
of  the  fauthern  Volga,  between  Zarizin  and  Aftrachan  ; 
where  it  does  not  unfold  its  buds  and  put  forth  its  cat¬ 
kins  till  the  beginning  of  june,  when  the  river  begins  to 
fubfide,  a  little  later  than  S.  pentandra. 

44.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  almoft  like  8.  fufea,  with  a 
trunk  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill,  lying  on  the 
ground,  with  a  few  thickifh  ftraddling  branches  a 
finger’s  length,  quite  from  the  bottom,  the  bark  of 
which  is  of  a  yellowiffi  bay  colour.  Stipules  none. 
Leaves  biggifh  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  thickly 
netted,  above  (hining,  very  finely  villofe  beneath,  pe- 
tioled.  Female  catkin  large,  two  inches  long,  the  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  on  a  long  peduncle  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  accompanied  by  two  or  three 
biggifh  leaves.  Capfules  cluttered,  thickifh,  conical, 
tomentofe-hoary  on  the  outfide.  It  grows  within  the 
Ardtic  Circle,  by  the  Icy  Sea. 

45.  Twigs  yellow,  ftraight,  little  branched,  rod¬ 
like  ;  the  younger  ones  hoary  with  nap,  frequently  all 
over.  Leaves  frequent,  alternate,  on  (hort  petioles, 
fqbferrate  with  few  and  very  obfeure  toothlets,  much 
nerved,  in  fome  white -tomentofe  on  both  fides,  in 
others  beneath  only,  and  fometimes  without  any  pu- 
befcence.  Stipules  permanent,  very  (harp,  with  a 
toothlet  or  two.  On  the  banks  of  rivers  it  grows  like 
a  tree  a  fathom  high  or  more,  with  very  fmooth 
leaves,  and  very  branching  twigs  of  a  full  yellow 
and  as  it  were  polifhed  ;  without  any  ftipules :  but 
in  moift  open  vallies  it  becomes  rod-like  and  to- 
mentofe. 

Native  of  the  farther  Siberia  by  the  fubalpine  ftreams 

q  Linn.  fpec.  fuec.  lapp.  r  Withe-ring. 

0  Linn.  fuec.  and  fgec.  1  Dallas. 
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bf*  Ike  jenifea,  efpecially  about  Karyfch,  and  in  tliS 
wet  fubalpine  plains  of  Dauria“. 

46.  This  not  urifrequently  befcomes  a  large  tree; 
Branches  when  young  paliffi,  downy;  Leaves  (lightly 
tapering  to  a  point  at  both  ends,  above  green  and 
fcarce  fenfibly  downy,  underneath  pale  green  with  3 
very  thin  woollinefs :  edge  marked  with  fome  notches 
which  are  fcarcely  apparent  unlefs  carefully  examined, 
but  from  the  middle  downwards  evidently  waved*. 
The  lower  buds  produce  leaves,  the  upper  ones  cat¬ 
kins  not  leafy y. 

Bark  affi-coloured,  cracks  very  fine.  Leaves 
roundifh,  ovate,  obovate  or  ovate-oblong,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  about  three  broad,  fmooth  or  downy* 
above  and  dark  green ;  blueifh  gray  and  cottony  on 
the  back,  and  marked  with  a  network  of  veins.  Stn 
pules  only  to  the  uppermoft  leaves,  roundilh  and  finely 
fcalloped.  Male  catkins  ovate-oblong,  one  or  two 
inches  long,  often  an  inch  broad,  on  fho'rt  peduncles, 
which  are  woolly^  furniffied  with  eight  or  twelve  leaf¬ 
lets,  in  a  double  or  triple  feries  ;  the  upper  flowering 
firft  :  ftamens  two;  nedtary  one.  Female  catkins  ob¬ 
long  or  cylindrical,  from  one  to  two  inches  or  more 
in  length,  half  an  inch  broad,  on  peduncles  which 
have  fix  or  (even  leaflets. — Gleditfch  found  on  this  fpe¬ 
cies  both  male  and  female  flowers,  and  others  that  were 
hermaphrodite z. 

Our  common  Sallow  was  generally  fuppofed  to  be 
this  fpecies ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  the  cinerea  of 
Linneus. 

Linneus  fays,'  that  no  fpecies  of  Salix  requires  fuch 
a  dry  foil  as  this  does.-  The  bark  is  ufed  in  dyeing 
leather  by  the  Laplanders  >  and  the  beft  gloves  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  it  in  Scania.  The  wood  is  foft,-  light  and 
flexible,  fit  for  feveral  ufes  of  the  turner,'  the  handles 
of  tools,  knife-boards,  &e.a  The  coal  is  efleemed 
good  for  making  gunpowder,  and  is  ufed  in  drawing. 
It  is  of  confiderable  fervice  to  bees,  both  on  account 
of  its  flowering  early,  and  having  a  great  abundance 
of  anthers b. 

47.  This  is  a  (hrub  fix  feet  high,  often  refembling 
a  fmall  tree :  bark  fmooth,  alh-coloured ;  branches 
numerous,  upright  but  diffufed.  Leaves  ovate-oblong 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or  a  little  ferrate,  two  inches 
long  and  nearly  one  broad $  thofe  on  the  lower  branches 
a  little  fcalloped  at  the  edge,  dark  green  above  with 
little  or  no  pubefcence,  cottony  on  the  back,  pale  or 
glaucous  and  reticulated.  Stipules  kidney- (haped, 
waved  and  toothed  at  the  edge,  feldom  found  on  the 
upper  leaves^  Male  catkins  ovate  or  ovate-oblong, 
an  inch  or  more  in  length,  half  an  inch  broad,  blunt, 
on  a  peduncle  about  two  lines  long,  having  four  or  fijg 
lanceolate  feales :  ftamens  two  :  nedtary  one,  bellying 
below,  with  a  (lender  tapering  neck,  truncate  at  the 
end.  Female  catkins  the  fize  and  fhape  of  the  other, 
but  on  longer  peduncles c. 

Linneus  has  made  this  a  variety  of  the  caprea,  from 
which,  according  to  Pallas,  it  is  altogether  different, 
and  may  eafily  be  diftinguiihed,  by  having  the  leaves, 
lefs  wrinkled  and  veined,  more  acuminate,  more  ten¬ 
der,  and  whitifh  underneath  with  a  very  tender  nap. 

According  to  Hoffmann,  it  is  an  intermediate  fpecies 
between  caprea  and  aurita ,  but  different  from  both. 

*  Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in 
march  and  april :  the  capfules  ripen  in  may.  It  was 
firft  obferved  in  England  by  William  Sherard;  and  is 
frequent  about  Oxford.  Dr.  Withering  marks  it  at 
Kirkftall  abbey  in  Yorkfhire. 

48.  This  is  allied  to  caprea.  Leaves  cbovate-ob- 
long,  above  wrinkled  and  fmooth,  beneath  tomentole 
and  afh-coloured.  Capfules  fmooth,  pedicelled. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis'1. 

49.  Native  of  Pennfylvania.  Mr.  William  Young. 
Introduced  in  1765-  It  flowers  in  april e. 

50.  The  Ofier  is  a  very  tall  (lender  obfeq-uious 
quick-growing  (hrub.  Leaf  and  flower-buds  diftindV 
as  in  8.  caprea.  Leaves  rolled  back  at  the  edges  be¬ 
fore  they  unfold f. 

“  Pallas.  *  Linn.  lapp.  r  Linn.  fpec.  1  HoffmanP. 

*  Lina.  fuec.  b  Hoffmann.  c  Idem.  J  Desfontaines- 
c  Hort,  k-ew.  f  Linn.  fpec.  and  fuec. 
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Frequently  arborefcent.  Bark  grayifh,  fmooth,  with 
here-  and  there  a  crack.  Branches  very  long,  ftraight, 
(lender,  tough.  Leaves,  efpecially  the  lower  ones,  a 
fpan  long  or  more,  waved  at  the  edge.  Male  catkins 
ovate  or  oblong,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in 
length,  three  or  four  lines  in  breadth,  on  very  (hort 
peduncles:  ftamenstwo:  nedtary  one.  Female  cat¬ 
kins  ovate-oblong  or  cylindrical,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  male,  half  an  inch  broad ;  peduncle  two  lines 
long.  The  leaves  being  (livery  underneath  ;  the  nec¬ 
tary  in  the  male  flower  being  long  and  (lender ;  and 
the  ftyle  in  the  female  flower  being  very  long,  .are  fuf- 
ficient  marks  to  diftinguifh  this  and  its  varieties  from 
the  other  fpecies g. 

Leaves  above  deep  (Fining  green,  underneath  grayifh, 
clofely  befet  with  very  fine  (hort  hairs  lying  clofe  to 
the  fubftance  of  the  leaf.  Leaf-ftalks  about  half  as 
long  as  the  breadth  of  the  leaf.  A  fmall  tongue- 
(haped  glandular  fubftance  fixed  to  the  ftem  juft  above 
the  infertion  of  the  leaf-ftalk,  in  the  upper  part  of 
Which  there  is  a  hollow  to  receive  it.  Leaf-lcales 
(ftipules)  minute,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe  of  each 
leaf-ftalk h. 

Mr.  Lightfoot  remarks,  that  the  nerves  of  the  leaves 
underneath  are  parallel,  but  diverge  almoft  to  right 
angles  with  the  midrib ;  that  the  edges  are  either 
(lightly  toothed  or  undulated,  but  being  turned  back 
this  is  fcarcely  perceptible ;  that  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves,  efpecially  near  the  top  of  the  twigs,  there  are 
generally  fome  linear  awl-fhaped  ftipules ;  that  the 
catkins  are  feflile,  cylindrical,  and  (horter  than  the 
leaves ;  that  the  fcales  are  oval  and  fufcous,  and  the 
capfules  downy.  He  notes  a  variety,  the  leaves  of 
which  on  the  under  fide  are  of  a  paler  green  than  the 
upper,  but  without  any  vifible  hoarinefs. — Some  of  the 
above  remarks  are  from  Haller. 

This  is  the  true  Ofier,  fays  Ray,  at  lead  fo  called 
in  Efiex  and  Cambridge  (hire. — Varieties  of  it,  and 
different  fpecies  are  doubtlefs  cultivated  under  this 
name. 

Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  moift  boggy 
land,  woods  and  hedges.  Much  cultivated  in  ofier- 
holts,  for  making  hoops  and  the  larger  forty  of  baf- 
kets,  hampers,  cradles,  bird-cages,  &c.  It  is  planted 
to  prevent  the  banks  of  rivers  from  being  wafhed  away- 
by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  it  forms  a  hedge  very 
ufeful  in  keeping  off  winds  Putcheons  and  weels 
for  catching  eels  are  made  of  the  twigs k. 

Evelyn  enumerates  many  varieties  of  Ofier  known 
among  bafket-makers  in  his  time.  We  have  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fays  he,  three  vulgar  forts :  one  of  little  worth, 
being  brittle,  and  very  much  refembling  the  Sallow, 
with  reddifh  twigs,  and  more  greenifh  and  rounder 
leaves.  A  fecond,  called  Perch,  of  limber  and  green 
twigs,  having  a  very  (lender  leaf.  The  third  totally 
like  the  fecond,  only  the  twigs  not  altogether  fo  green, 
but  yellowifh.  This  is  the  very  beft  for  life,  tough 
and  hardy.  The  moft  ufual  names  by  which  bafket- 
makers  call  them  about  London  are,  the  Hard-Geljler , 
the  Horje-Geljier ,  Whyning  or  Shrivelled-Gelfter ,  Black- 
Gel  (ier  in  which  Suffolk  abounds.  Then  follow  the 
Goldjlones ,  the  hard  and  foft,  brittle  and  worft  of  all 
the  Goldjlones ;  the  lharp  and  (lender-topped  yellow 
Goldjlone  ;  the  fine  Gcldjlone.  Then  there  is  the  yellow 
Ofier,  the  green  Ofier,  the  fnake  or  fpeckled  Ofier,  Swal¬ 
low-tail  and  Spaniard.  To  thefe  we  may  add,  the 
Flanders  Willow ,  which  will  arrive  to  be  a  large  tree  : 
with  thefe  coopers  tie  their  hoops  to  keep  them  bent. 
Laftly,  the  white  Sallow,  ufed.  for  green-work  ;  and  if 
of  the  toughed  fort  to  make  quarter  can-hoops,  of  which 
our  feamen  provide  great  quantities J. 

Innumerable  varieties  are  cultivated  in  the  ofier- 
grounds  for  the  bafket-makers ;  and  the  fame  fre¬ 
quently  under  different  names  in  different  places  ;  fo 
that  it  would  be  difficult  and  of  little  ufe  to  enumerate 
them.  The  Dutch  and  Wire  Ofiers  are  efteemed  about 
London.  Dr.  Smith  informs  me,  that  Mr.  Crowe  has 
lately  made  out  the  true  Velvet  Ofier,  which  is  a  valu¬ 
able  fort,  to  be  diftindt  from  viminalis . 

*  Hoffmann.  ,h  Withering.  1  Linn.  fnec.  Withering. 

16  Stokes ia  Withering.  1  Silva,  b.  i.  c.  19.  ^  17.  19. 
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51.  In  woods  more  than  fix  and  fometimes  neaf 
twelve  feet  high ;  in  expofed  boggy  ground  it  fpreads 
more,  but  does  not  rife  fo  high.  Leaves  alternate} 
rude,  rugged,  wrinkled  and  green  above,  beneath 
rougla  with  hairs,  the  veins  indiftindt,  the  edge  fer¬ 
rate,  on  loofe  petioles  two  lines  in  length.  Stipules 
in  fhape  of  half  a  heart,  on  each  fide  ferrate  with  three 
glands.  Catkins  brownifh,  placed  below  the  leaves, 
on  a  peduncle  with  a  few  (mail  fpear-fhaped  leaflets”. 

Branches  tough,  cylindrical,  ftnooth,  reddifh.  Leaf- 
ftalks  confiderably  (horter  than  half  the  breadth  of  the 
leaves,  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  gland  on  each,  juft 
above  the  bafe.  Stipules  minute  on  each  leaf,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  foot-ftalk.  Catkins  ovate,  an  inch  and 
quarter  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide  ", 

The  young  twigs  whitifh  and  downy.  Leaves  vari- 
oufly  fhaped  even  upon  the  fame  branch,  fome  acute, 
others  obtufe;  they  are  generally  (lightly  ferrate  to¬ 
wards  the  upper  part,  and  undulated  towards  the  bafe ; 
their  upper  lurface  is  downy  at  firft,  but  afterwards 
fmooth,  or  the  veins  at  moft  only  hairy ;  the  under 
furface  wrinkled,  hoary,  foft  and  downy.  Catkins  cy¬ 
lindrical,  fhort  and  thick.  Capfules  downy  at  firft,  but 
when  ripe  almoft  fmooth. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides  fre¬ 
quently  ufe  the  bark  to  tan  leather.  The  wood  is 
fmooth,  foft,  white  and  flexible.  It  is  often  ufed  to 
make  handles  for  hatchets,  prongs,  fpades,  &c.  and 
furnifhes  fhoemakers  with  cutting-boards,  and  whet- 
ting-boards  to  fmooth  the  edges  of  their  knives  upon®. 

About  Palm  Sunday,  the  children,  in  many  parts' 
of  our  ifland,  gather  the  flowering  branches,  calling 
them  Palms p. 

This  is  our  common  Sallow,  and  Englifh  botanifts 
took  it  for  the  caprea  of  Linneus,  till  they  were  taught 
better  by  Mr.  Afzelius,  and  by  confulting  the  Linnean. 
herbarium. 

Native  of  Europe  in  moift  woods  and  hedges,  not 
in  a  dry  foil.  It  flowers  in  april q. 

52.  The  common  or  White  Willow,  when  fuffered 
to  grow  without  lopping,  becomes  a  large  and  lofty 
tree.  It  is  quick  of  growth,  and  when  lopped  foon 
decays.  The  trunk  is  ftraight  with  a  gray  rough  bark 
full  of  cracks.  Branches  numerous,  upright  but  dif- 
fufed,  gray  or  brownifh  green,  the  upper  ones  often 
duflcy  red.  The  inner  bark  is  green ;  whereas  in 
vitellina  it  is  yellow,  and  in  babylonica  purple.  Leaves 
(harply  and  elegantly  ferrate ;  (hining  but  pubefcent 
above,  white  and  filky  underneath.  Male  catkins  cy¬ 
lindrical,  blunt,  from  an  inch  and  half  to  two  inches 
in  length,  four  lines  in  breadth,  on  peduncles  half  an 
inch  long.  Stamens  tyo.  Nedtaries  two,  one  before 
the  ftamens  obcordate,  the  other  behind  them  oblong. 
Female  catkins  (lender,  cylindrical,  two  inches  long, 
three  or  four  lines  broad,  on  peduncles  near  an  inch 
in  length r. 

Native  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may, 
and  the  capfules  ripen  in  june.  It  loves  a  moift  and 
open  fituation. 

The  wood  is  white,  light  and  tough.  Hanbury 
fays,  it  is  agreeable  to  burn,  becaule  it  does  not  finoke, 
and  gives  a  regular  heat;  it  is  not  however  generally 
efteemed  for  the  fire.  The  old  branches  are  brittle, 

,  the  young  ones  pliant. 

The  bark  will  tan  leather,  and  dye  yarn  of  a  cin¬ 
namon  colour.  The  inner  bark  has  afforded  a  mi- 
ferable  fubftitute  for  bread  to  the  neceflitous  inhabitants 
of  Kamtfchatka. 

The  wood  is  ufed  for  poles,  ftakes,  hoops,  &c.  Cat¬ 
tle  will  feed  on  the  leaves.  The  Arabs  diftil  their  cele¬ 
brated  Calaf  water  from  the  catkins  of  any  fpecies  in 
which  they  are  fragrant.  They  ufe  this  water  as  a 
cooling  beverage,  or  as  a  febrifuge.  In  the  fummer 
feafon  the  leaves  have  been  obferved  to  diftil  a  clear 
liquor,  which  Scopoli  affirms  to  be  owing  to  the 
liquefadtion  of  the  fpume  (cuckoo-fpittle,  vulg.)  which 
envelops  the  Cicada  fpumaria  s. 

Mr.  Stone  (in  Philof.  Tranf.  53.  195.)  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  efficacy  of  the  bark  of  this  tree  in 

m  Linn.  fpec.  fuec.  lapp.  n  Withering.  9  Lightfoot, 
p  Stokes.  1  Withering.  1  Hoffmann.  *  Lightfoot. 
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curing  intermitting  fevers,  tie  gathered  the  bark  in 
fummer,  when  full  of  fap,  dried  it  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  gave  a  dram  of  it  powdered  every  four  hours  be¬ 
tween  the  fits.  In  a  few  obftinate  cafes  he  mixed  it 
with  one  fifth  part  of  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  remarkable 
that  intermittents  are  moft  prevalent  in  wet  countries, 
and  this  tree  grows  naturally  in  fuch  fituations.  Whilft 
the  Peruvian  bark  remained  at  its  ufual  moderate  price 
it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  feek  for  a  fubftitute ;  but 
now  its  price  is  fo  great,  and  the  fupply  from  South 
America  hardly  equal  to  the  confumption,  we  may 
expedt  to  find  it  more  adulterated  every  year.  The 
white  Willow  bark  is  therefore  likely  to  become  an 
object  worth  the  attention  of  phyficians,  and  if  its  fuc- 
cefs  upon  a  more  enlarged  fcale  of  practice  fhould 
prove  equal  to  Mr.  Stone’s  experiments,  the  world  will 
be  much  indebted  to  that  gentleman  for  his  communi¬ 
cation.  The  bark  of  *?.  triandra,  fragilis,  &c.  have 
the  fame  properties.  (See  triandra,  n.  2.  fragilis,  n.  13. 
and  Helix,  n.  16.)  A  fet  of  experiments  fhould 
therefore  be  inflituted  to  afcertain  which  of  the  fpecies 
ought  to  be  preferred  *. 

53.  Trunk  eredt  but  fhort,  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
body ;  with  a  large  and  very  branching  head  ;  the 
branchlets  are  rod-like.  Leaves  alternate,  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  acuminate,  moft.  minutely  ferrate,  fmooth 
above,  whitifh  beneath,  from  two  to  four  inches  long, 
on  fhort  petioles.  Male  catkin  filiform  ;  its  peduncle 
often  leaffbearing,  iffuing  from  the  dry  fmooth  brown 
involucre-like  fcales  of  the  bud.  Filaments  fix  to 
eight,  retrofradted :  anthers  twin,  fingly  orbicular  and 
grooved.  Female  catkins  fhorter  than  the  male. 
Germ  on  a  long  pedicel :  ftyle  of  the  fame  length  with 
tne  capfule ;  with  two  fpreading  ftigmas.  Capfule 
heart-fhaped,  opening  from  the  apex,  one-celled,  four- 
feeded.  Seeds  oblong,  involved  in  much  fine  white 
cotton,  which  does  not  adhere  to  them,  but  is  inferted 
with  them  into  the  bottom  of  the  capfule. 

This  is  the  only  fpecies  of  Willow  yet  found  in  India. 
It  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  growing  on  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vulets  and  in  moift  places  far  among  the  mountains. 
It  flowers  in  the  cold  feafon  u. 

There  are  other  fpecies  of  Willow  not  yet  fuffici- 
ently  afcertained ;  and  many  varieties  whicli  are  well 
known  and  have  diftindt  names  among  thofe  who  cul¬ 
tivate  them  for  ufe.  The  Mountain,  Upland  or  Red 
Willow,  and  the  Huntingdon  Willow,  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  which  premiums  are  offered  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  Manufactures  and  Commerce,  I  am  not  able  to 
reduce  to  their  proper  fpecies.] 

There  are  fome  other  forts  of  Willows  which  are 
planted  in  the  ofier-grounds,  and  are  diftinguifhed  by 
the  bafket-m alters  and  dealers  in  them,  under  titles 
which  they  have  applied  to  them,  which  are  little 
known  to  others  ,•  thefe  are  annually  cut  down,  and 
always  kept  low,  but  when  they  are  not  cut  down, 
and  have  room  to  grow,  will  rife  to  a  confiderable 
height,  and  fbme  of  them  will  become  large  trees ;  fo 
that  they  may  be  planted  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the 
White  Willow,  and  will  make  a  variety  when  inter¬ 
mixed  with  it,  though  they  are  commonly  cultivated  for 
their  twigs,  which  produce  good  profit  to  the  owner  of 
the  land. 

propagation  and  culture. 

All  the  forts  of  Willows  may  be  eafily  propagated 
by  planting  cuttings  or  fets,  either  in  the  fpring  or 
autumn,  (but  the  fpring  is  the  fureft  feafon)  which  rea¬ 
dily  take  root,  and  are  of  a  quick  growth.  Thofe 
forts  which  grow  to  be  large  trees,  and  are  cultivated 
for  their  timber,  are  generally  planted  from  fets,  which 
are  about  feven,  eight  or  nine  feet  long;  thefe  are 
fharpened  at  their  larger  end,  and  thruft  into  the 
ground  two  feet  and  a  half  by  the  fides  of  ditches  and 
banks,  where  the  ground  is  moift ;  in  which  places  they 
make  a  confiderable  progrefs,.  and  are  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  luch  eftates,  becaufe  their  tops  will  be  fit  to 
lop  every  fixth  or  feventh  year.  This  is  the  ufual 
method  now  pradlifed  in  moft  parts  of  England,  where 
the  trees  are  cultivated,  as  they  are  generally  intended 
for  prefent  profit;  but  if  they  are  defigned  for  large 

1  Withering,  p,  56,  u  Roxburgh. 
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trees,  or  are  cultivated  for  their  wood,  they  fhould 
e  p  anted  m  a  different  manner ;  for  thofe  which  are 
planted  from  fets  of  feven  or  eight  feet  long  always 
fend  out  a  number  of  branches  towards  the  top,  which 
fpread,  and  form  large  heads  fit  for  lopping-,  but  their 
principal  ftem  never  advances  in  height  7  therefore 
where  regard  is  paid  to  that,  they  fhould  be  propagated 
by  fhort  young  branches,  which  fhould  be  put  afmoft 
their  whole  length  in  the  ground,  leaving  only  two,  or 
at  moft  but  three  buds  out  of  the  ground  ;  and  when 
thefe  have  made  one  year’s  fhoot,  they  fhould  be  all 
cut  off,  except  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  beft  fituated, 
which  muft  be  trained  up  to  a  ftem,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  timber  trees.  If  thefe  are  planted  with 
fuch  defign,  the  rows  fhould  b6  eight  feet  afunder, 
and  the  fets  four  feet  diftance  in  the  rows ;  by  planting 
them  fo  clofe,  they  will  naturally  draw  each  other  up¬ 
ward,  and,  when  they  are  grown  fo  large,  as  to  cover 
the  ground  and  meet,  they  fhould  be  gradually  thin¬ 
ned,  fo  as  at  the  laft  to  leave  the  rows  about  twelve ' 
feet  afunder,  and  the  plants  in  the  rows  eight.  If  they 
are  fo  treated,  the  trees  will  grow  to  a  large  fize,  and 
rue  with  upright  ftems  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or 
more. 

When  thefe  cuttings  are  planted,  it  is  ufual  to  fharpen 
thofe  ends  to  a  point  which  are  put  into  the  ground, 
for  the  better  thrufting  of  them  in ;  but  the  beft  wray 
is  to  cut  them  horizontally  juft  below  the  bud  or  eye, 
and  to  make  holes  with  an  iron  inftrument  in  the  ground 
where  each  cutting  is  to  be  planted,  and  when  they 
are  put  in,  the  ground  fhould  be  preffed  clofe  about 
the  cuttings  with  the  heel  to  fettle  it,  and  prevent  the 
air  from  penetrating  deep  into  the  ground. 

The  after  care  muft  be  to  keep  them  dear  from 
weeds  the  two  firft  feafons,  by  which  time  they  will 
have  acquired  fo  much  ftrength,  as  to  over-power  and 
keep  down  the  weeds ;  they  will  alfo  require  fome 
trimming  in  winter  to  take  off  any  lateral  fboots, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  grow,  would  retard  their  upright 
progrefs. 

There  are  great  tradh  cf  land  in  England  fit.  for  this 
purpofe,  which  at  prefent  produce  little  to  the  owners, 
and  might,  by  planting  of  thefe  trees,  turn  to  as  good 
account  as  the  beft  Corn  land.  The  larger  wood,  if 
found,  is  commonly  fold  for  making  wooden  heels 
for  fhoes ;  as  alfo  to  turners  for  many  kinds  of  light 

The  Sallows  are  commonly  planted  in  cuttings  made 
from  ftrong  fboots  of  the  former  year,  about  three 
feet  long ;  thefe  are  commonly  thruft  down  two  feet 
deep  into  the  ground,  and  are  one  foot  above  it.  The 
cuttings  fhould  be  placed  about  five  feet  row  from 
row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  obferving  al¬ 
ways  to  plant  the  rows  the  floping  w7ay  of  the  ground 
(efpecially  if  the  tides  overflow  the  place ;)  becaufe, 
if  the  rows  are  placed  the  contrary  ways,  all  the  filth 
and  weeds  will  be  detained  by  the  lets,  which  will  choalc 
them  up. 

The  beft  feafon  for  planting  thefe  cuttings  in  the 
ofier-grounds  is  february,  for  if  they  are  planted  fooner, 
they  are  apt  to  peel,  if  it  proves  hard  froft,  which 
greatly  injures  them.  Thefe  plants  are  always  cut 
every  year,  and,  if  the  foil  be  good,  they  will  produce 
a  great  crop,  fo  that  the  yearly  produce  of  one  acre 
has  been  often  fold  for  fifteen  pounds,  but  ten  pounds 
is  a  common  price,  which  is  much  better  than  Corn 
land  ;  fo  that  it  is  great  pity  thefe  plants  are  not  more 
cultivated,  efpecially  upon  moift  boggy  foils,  upon 

which  few  other  things  will  thrive. 

[In  order  to  raife  a  bed  of  Oziers,  the  ground  beincr 
properly  dug  over  or  ploughed,  cuttings  muft  be 
procured  of  two  year’s  wood,  though  the  bottom  parts 
of  the  ftrongeft  one  year  Ihoots  may  do ;  they  fhould 
be  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  a  foot  and  half  to  be 
thruft  into  the  ground,  and  the  other  foot  to  remain 
for  the  ftool .  put  them  in  at  two  feet  diftance  every 
way.  The  firft  fummer  the  weeds  muft  be  kept  un¬ 
der,  and  the  next  the  talleft  muft  be  hacked  down. 

In  three  years  the  fets  fhould  all  be  cut  down  to  the 
firft-planted  head.  They  will  fell  well  to  the  hurdle- 
maker  ;  and  there  will  be  a  regular  quantity  of  proper 
ftools  for  an  annual  crop  of  twigs,  which  will  be  worth 
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five  or  fix  pounds,  or  more,  an  acre,  for  the  balket- 
maker. 

If  ofier-holts  are  overflowed  by  the  tide,  the  rows 
fhould  go  the  fame  way  with  the  ftream,  and  fhould  be 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  each  other,  that  the  weeds, 
&c.  may  have  free  courfe  ;  in  this  cafe  the  cuttings 
may  be  planted  clofer  in  the  rows. 

Plantations  defigned  to  be  cut  every  fix  or  feven 
years  for  poles,  may  be  raffed  in  the  fame  manner ; 
Only  that  the  cuttings  mull  be  a  yard  afunder :  but 
When  intended  for  hurdles,  the  diftance  need  not  be,  fo 
great. 

In  ofier-holts  they  commonly  mix  with  the  true 
Ofier,  the  Sallow,  the  long-fhooting  green  Willow, 
the  Cfane  Willow,  the  Golden  Willow,  the  Silver 
Willow,  the  Welfh  Wicker,  &c.  for  different  purpofes 
of  the  bafket-  maker. 

For  timber,  the  Cuttings  fhould  be  of  the  laft  year’s 
fhoot ;  a  foot  and  half  lolig,  a  foot  of  which  fhould  be 
thruft  into  the  ground:  they  fhould  be  planted  at  the 
diftance  of  three  feet  every  way.  The  end  of  may, 
or  the  beginning  of  june,  the  fets  that  have  fhot  too 
luxuriantly  fhould  have  all  the  branches  removed,  ex¬ 
cept  the  leading  fhoot x. 

In  planting  Willows,  where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  or 
fubjedt  to  be  flooded,  lay  it  out  in  beds  three  or  four 
yards  wide,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide,  three  feet  wide 
at  top,  and  one  foot  at  bottom,  two  feet  and  a  half 
deep,  throwing  the  earth  out  of  the  ditch  upon  the 
bed :  there  fhould  be  a  yard  of  earth  above  the  com¬ 
mon  level  of  the  water. 

The  fets  or  truncheons  fhould  be  from  twenty 
inches  to  two  feet  in  length.  Dibble  them  in  by  an 
iron  crow  fourteen  or  twenty  inches,  fo  that  not  more 
than  fix,  nor  lefs  than  four  inches  appear  above. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  from  poles  of  three  years 
growth.  Set  them  three  feet  afunder,  in  a  quincunx 
order.  The  time  of  planting,  from  january  to  the  end 
of  march.  The  fets  fhould  be  cut  from  december  to 
the  end  of  february. 

The  late  Mr.  Bakewell  had  different  final!  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  Dutch  Willow,  one  of  which  he  ufed  to 
cut  down  annually  at  feven  years  growth ;  they  ran 
very  long,  and  fome  of  them  very  large,  and  were 
fplit  and  ufed  for  pofts,  gates,  rails,  &c.  for  which 
they  are  very  excellent.  He  ufed  no  other  wood  for 
thole  purpofes. 

The  Ofier,  fays  Mr.  Marlhall,  in  low  moift  fitua- 
tions,  may  be  cultivated,  on  a  fmall  l'cale  at  leaft, 
with  great  advantage  to  every  farm,  for  binders,  thatch¬ 
ing  rods,  hurdles,  edders,  flakes,  rake  and  fcythe 
handles,  &c.  and  for  poles  and  rails  of  almofl  any 
length. 

The  firft  ftep  is  to  throw  the  foil  into  beds,  fo  as  to 
lay  the  furface  fufffciently  dry ;  the  Ofier  difliking  an 
unfound  fituatian. 

This  work  fhould  be  done  in  autumn  :  and  in  march 
following,  thefe  beds  being  firmly  eftablifhed,  and 
their  furfaces  in  good  working  order,  the  foil  fhould 
be  thoroughly  trenched  with  the  fpade,  and  truncheons 

inferted. 

Put  in  the  fets  two  feet  from  each  other,  dibbling 
in  a  Potatoe  plant  between  them.  During  fummer 
keep  the  furface  clean  hoed,  and  the  Potatoes  earth¬ 
ed  up. 

In  autumn,  after  the  Potatoes  are  taken  up,  draw 
the  foil  towards  the  roots  of  the  plants,  leaving  chan¬ 
nels  between  them,  to  carry  off  the  winter’s  rains. 
The  enfuing  fpring  look  the  plants  over,  and  replace 
fuch  as  have  failed  with  frefh  ftrong  fets. 

After  this,  little  more  will  be  neceffary  than  to  keep 
down  the  taller  weeds :  if  however  the  plants  do  not 
overcome  the  weeds  in  the  courfe  of  three  or  four 
years,  they  mult  be  cut  down  to  the  flub,  the  fpaces 
dug,  the  rubbifh  turned  in,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants 
freed  from  incumbrances,  with  the  hoe. 

Notwithftanding  the  Ofier  is  ufually  planted  near 
water,  it  affefts  a  found,  if  not  a  dry  foil.  The  places 
it  m oft  delights  in  are  drained  moors,  and  the  banks 
of  large  rivers,  both  peculiarly  dry  fituations :  it  has 

*  Hunter’s  Evelyn. 


no  diflike  to  being  flooded  occafionally,  but  feems  to 
be  invigorated  by  fuch  irrigation :  the  fand  banks 
therefore  which  are  frequently,  thrown  up  by  the  fides 
of  rivers,  and  fometimes  lie  for  half  a  century  before 
they  become  profitable,  are  peculiarly  eligible  to  be 
converted  into  Ofier-grounds. 

The  method  of  planting  an  Ofier-ground  is  this :  the 
foil  being  laid  perfectly  dry,  and  its  furface  made  clean ; 
cuttings  of  the  fecond  or  third  year’s  growth,  and  about 
twelve  inches  long  are  planted  in  drills,  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  afunder*  in  the  month  of  march.  The  cut¬ 
tings  ought  to  be  thruft:  in  feven  or  eight  inches  deep, 
leaving  four  or  five  inches  of  head  above  ground. 

The  intervals  fhould  be  kept  ftirred  with  a  fmall 
plough  ;  or  the  firft  year,  a  crop  of  Potatoes  may  be 
taken  ;  the  drills  in  either  cafe  mull  be  kept  perfedtly 
clean  with  the  hand-hoe  and  at  the  approach  of  win¬ 
ter,  the  intervals  fhould  be  fplit,  and  the  mould  thrown 
to  the  roots  oft  the  young  plants,  to  lay  them  dry 
and  warm  during  winter.  The  following  fpring  the 
firft  year’s  fhoots  may  be  trimmed  off,  and  the  plants 
which  have  failed  mull  be  replaced. 

The  fecond  fummer,  the  intervals  muft  be  kept 
ftirred,  the  drills  hoed,  and  the  plants  earthed  up,  as 
before,  againft  winter. 

The  enfuing  fpring,  the  ftools  muft  again  be  cleared ; 
although  the  twigs  as  yet  will  be  of  little  value.  But 
at  the  third  cutting  they  will  produce  marketable 
ware,  and  will  increafe  in  quantity  and  value,  until  the 
profits  arifing  from  them  will  be  very  great.  '  In  fitu¬ 
ations  which  the  Ofier  affedls,  and  in  countries  where 
the  twigs  are  in  demand,  Ofier  grounds  have  been 
known  to  pay  an  annual  rent  of  ten  pounds  an  acre. 
Under  ordinary  circumftances  they  will,  if  properly 
managed,  pay  four  or  five  y. 

Willow  Pollards,  it  is  well  known,  are  planted  with 
great  profit,  by  the  fides  of  brooks  and  rivulets ;  and 
might,  in  many  others,  be  planted  with  equal  benefit. 

An  error,  too  frequently  committed,  in  planting 
Willow  poles  for  pollards,  is  to  fet  them  within  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet  or  brook.  The  proper  fituation 
for  them  is  fome  feet,  not  lefs  than  half  a  rod,  from 
the  brink  of  the  channel.  The  roots  foon  reach  the 
moifture,  and  afford  fhade  to  cattle  in  hot  weather, 
without  danger  to  themfelves,  or  injury  to  the  channel 
or  its  banks  *. 

It  is  generally  imagined,  fays  Dr.  Anderfon a,  that 
the  Willow  can  be  made  to  thrive  no  where  except  in 
wet  or  boggy  ground.  Experience  however  has  fuff 
ficiently  convinced  me  that  it  will  not  only  grow,  but 
thrive,  in  any  rich  well  cultivated  foil,  even  although 
it  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.  t 

He  recommends  it  as  a  fence  for  dividing  any  ex- 
tehfive  field  of  rich  ground  into  feparate  inclofures. 
For  this  he  advifes  to  mark  off  the  boundaries  in 
winter  or  early  in  the  fpring,  in  order  to  give  a  com¬ 
plete  fallow  to  a  ridge  fix  or  eight  feet  broad,  in  the 
middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  intended  to  be  planted 
the  enfuing  winter.  Plough  it  frequently  during  the 
fummer ;  and  in  autumn  manure  it  well  with  dung, 
lime,  or  both,  and  form  it  into  a  ridge  before  winter. 

Be  provided  with  a  fufficient  number  of  plants  pre- 
vioufly  reared  in  a  nurfery  as  near  the  field  to  be  in- 
clofed  as  poflible ;  for  as  they  are  very  bulky,  long 
carriage  will  be  expenfive.  Plant  as  early  in  winter 
as  can  conveniently  be  done. 

All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop  Willows  may  be  ufed 
for  this  purpofe ;  but  there  is  a  fort  with  ftronger  and 
more  taper  fhoots,  covered  with  a  dark-green  bark 
when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  fhoots,  becomes 
of  an  afh  gray,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  little  rough 
to  the  touch  :  the  leaves  are  not  fo  long  as,  but  much 
broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Hoop  Willow,  pretty 
thick,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour.  This  becomes  very 
quickly  of  a  large  fize  at  the  root,  and  being  ftrong 
and  firm,  deferves  to  be  preferred  for  this  purpofe. 

The  fhoots  ought  to  be  of  two  or  three  years 
growth,  and  fhould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine 
feet  in  length. 

y  Planting,  woodlands,  vol.  i.  p.  183  to  187. 
z  Idem.  183.  3  EfTays,  1.  87. 
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Having  ftretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the 
rid  ere,  put  in  the  fets  at  the  diflance  of  eighteen  01 
twenty  inches  from  one  another,  flanfing  a  little  to  one 
fide,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  line.  Then  egin 
at  the  oppofite  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  tow 
in  the  intervals  between  the  plants  of  the  former  low  , 
making  thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a 
contrary  direction.  Then  plaiting  thefe  baflcet-wi  e, 
work  them  into  lozenges,  like  a  net,  fattening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  frnall  twigs  with  one  another.  T  us  a 
tolerably  good  fence  is  formed  immediately  j  but  as 
thefe  plants  directly  take  root,  and  quickly  increaie  in 
fize,  it  becomes  in  a  few  years  a  very  ttrong  hedge. 

A  man  may  plant  and  twift  about  a  hundred  yards 
in  a  day,  if  the  plants  be  laid  down  to  his  hand :  and 
there  is  no  fence  which  could  be  reared  at  fuch  a  miall 
expenfe,  fo  quickly,  and  continue  fo  long.  It  will  .be 
greatly  improved  by  putting  a  plant  of  Eglantine 
(Sweet-briar  or  wild  Briar)  between  each  two  plants 
of  Willow,  which  will  quickly  climb  up  and  be  fup- 
ported  by  them,  and  by  its  numerous  prickles  would 
effedtually  preferve  them  from  being  browfed  upon  by 
cattle.  (Brambles  would  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.) 

Keep  the  ridge  in  culture  for  one  year  at  leaft  ;  ftir 
the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoe  in  the 
beginning  of  fommer,  and  in  the  month  of  June  fow 
it  with  Turneps  or  plant  it. with  Coleworts,  which  will 
abundantly  repay  the  expenfe  of:  the  fallow. 

fo  lands  of  indifferent  value,  divided  into  frnall 
fields,  the  produce  of  fuch  hedges  would  in.  fome 
places  amount  to  the  value  of  the  land  itfelf.  As 
the  Sallows  are  adapted  to  wet  foils,  fo  the  red 
mouiitain  Willow  will  thrive  on  dry  grounds,  and  on 

moft  others b. 

Nothing  anfwers  better  againft  brooks,  where  the 
v/ater  and  bank  are  not  a  complete  fence  of  them- 
felves,  than  the  network  fence  of  Willows  or  Sallows, 
provided  it  can  be  kept  from  cattle  till  it  has  foffici- 
ently  eftablifhed  itfelf. 

Truncheons  of  live  Willow  make  excellent  polls  in 
txtw  inclofores,  as  they  will  often  take  root  and  grow, 
and  therefore  will  not  rot,  nor  be  fubjed  to  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  wood-ftealers. 

Sallow.  See  Salix. 

SALMASIA.  (So  named  by  Schreber ,  in  memory  of 
Claudius  Salmafms  ( Claude  Saumaifief)  author  of  Ph- 
nianse  exercitationes  in  Solini  polyhillora,  &c.  He 
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Lin.  gen .  Schreb.  n.  513.  Tachibota.  Aubl.  t.  112 
JuJf.  295. 

Claff.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Cifti ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted  :  fegments  oblong, 
acute,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  clawed,  inferted  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  the  length  of  the.  co¬ 
rolla,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Anthers  roundifh. 
Pist.  Germ  three-cornered,  foperior.  Style  none.  Stigmas 
three. 

Per.  Capfiule  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved 
Partitions  contrary  to  the  valves. 

Seeds  very  many,  minute. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Style  none.  Capfi. 
three-celled,  three-valved,  many-feeded. 
species. 

1.  Salmafia  racemofa. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1502. 

Tachibota  guianenfis.  Aublet  guian.  1.  287.  /.  112 
description,  &c. 

This  is  a  Ihrub  with  found  hirfute  rufefeent  branches 
Leaves  alternate  fubfeffile  oblong  acuminate  quite  en¬ 
tire  fmooth .  Stipules  linear  hirfute  deciduous.  Flowers 
white  in  long  axillary  and  terminating  racemes.  Pe¬ 
duncles  hirfute. — Native  of  Guiana  in  woods c. 
Salsafy.  See  Tragopogon. 

Salsilla.  See  Alftroemeria. 

Salsirora.  See  Drofera. 
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SALSoLA.  (From  the  faltnefs  of  the  plant.} 

Lin.  gen.  n.  91 1.  Reich,  n.  339.  Schreb.  n.  437 . 
Gtertn.  t.  75.  Juff.%$.  Kali.  Tournef.t.  128. 
Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  FLoloracea.  Atriplices ,  Juff. 


Belcher,  mfs.  information. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five  parted :  fegments  ovate,  concave,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  called  lo. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  inferted  into  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx. 

Pist.  Germ  globular.  Style  three-parted  or  two-parted, 
fhort.  Stigmas  recurved. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  wrapped  in  the  calyx,  one-celled. 

Seed  Angle,  very  large,  fpiral. 

Obs.  Some  fpecies  have  three  Jlyles. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  none,  Capf.  one-feeded.  Seed 
ferew-fhaped. 

species. 

1.  Salfola  Kali.  Prickly  Saltwort. 

Lin.fpec.  322.  fyfl.  263.  Reich.  1.624.  Willd.  1. 
1310.  hort.  cliff.  86.  jl.fuec.  n.  225.  IVoodv. 
meet.  lot.  386.  t.  143.  G^ertn.  fruft.  1.  359. 
Hudf.  angl.  107.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  278.  Smithy 
brit.  280.  engl.  bot.  t.  634.  Lightf.  fcot.  151. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  818.  Villars  dauph.  2.  560.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  2064.  Desfont.  atlant.  216.  Gmel. 
fib.  3.  88.  n.  69.  Gron.  virg.  28.  Plenck ,  ic. 

162. 

Kali  Soda.  Scop.  earn.  n.  285. 

K.  fpinofom  cochleatum.  Bauh.pin.  289,  Rail  hift. 
212.  fyn.  159. 

K.  fpinofo  affinis.  Bauh.  pin.  289.  Mor.  hiff.  f  5* 
t.  33./.  n. 

Tragum.  Camer.epit.  779.  Matth.  1035. 

Tragus  lpinofos  Matthioli  fl  Kali  fpinofom.  Bauh. 
hift.  3.  706. 

Tragus  Matthioli.  Ger.  960.  emac.  1117.  3.  Park. 

theat.  1034.  »  > 

Herbaceous ,  decumbent ,  leaves  aw l -fh aped fpiny  rugged 
calyxes  margined  axillary. 

2.  Salfola  Tragus. 

Lin.Jpec.  322.  fyft.  263.  Reich.  1.  624.  Willd . 
1.  1310.  amoen.  4.  31 1.  Desfont.  atlant.  217 . 

Kali  Tragus.  Scop.  cam.  n.  284. 

K.  fpinofom  cochleatum.  Bauh.pin.  289. 

K.  fpin.  foliis  longioribus  &  anguflioribus.  Tournef. 
inft.  247. 

Drypis  Theophrafti.  Tabern.  hift.  423. 

Herbaceous ,  ere  ft,  leaves  awl-fhaped  fpiny  even,  calyxes 
ovate. 

3.  Salfola  rofacea.  Rofe-coloured  Saltwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  323.  Reich.  1.  624.  Willd.  1.  1310. 

hort.  upf.  56.  Lerche  in  nov.  aft.  nat.  cur.  5. 
app.  181.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  44.  t.  286.  Gmel.  fib. 
3.  96.  n.  75.  Buxb.  cent.  1.  9.  t>  14.  /.  2. 
(Kali.) 

Herbaceous ,  leaves  awl-fhaped  mucronate ,  calyxes  fpread 
out. 

4.  Salfola  Soda.  French  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  gig.  fyft.  263.  Reich.  1.  625.  Willd.  1. 

13 1 1.  mant.  347.  Guett.  ftamp.  426.  Sauv. 
monftp.'].  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2065.  Gmel.  fib.  3. 
87.  n.  63.  Desfont.  atlant.  216.  Jacqu.  hort. 
t.  68. 

Kali.  Dod.  pempt.  81.  1. 

K.  majus  cochleato  femine.  Bauh.  pin.  287-  Ger. 
emac.  535.  2.  Rail  hift.  212.  Mor.  bift.fi.  5.  33* 

ft  1.  Tournef.  inft.  247. 

K.  majus  cochleatum.  Park,  theat.  279.  1. 

K.  vulgare.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  702. 

Soda,  Kali  magnum,  fedi  medii  folio.  Lob.  ic.  394. 
adv.  169. 

Herbaceous ,  patulous ,  leaves  unarmed. 

[5.  Salfola  fativa.  Spanifh  Saltwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  323.  Reich.  1.  62^.  JFilld.  1.  13  it. 
Loefil.  it.  132.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  46.  t.  291.  Plenck , 

ic.  t.  163.  .  . 

Kali  hifpanicum  fupinum  annuum,  fedi  foliis  breviori- 

bus.  Juff.  aft.  par.  17 15.  p.  74. 
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}£ali  minus  alterum*  Bauh »  pin.  283. 

Diffufed,  herbaceous ,  haves  round  Jmooth,  flowers  con¬ 
glomerate. 

S.  Salfola  fpicata.  Spiked  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  13 11* 

S.  falfa.  Cavan *  ic.  3 .  46.  t.  290. 

Herbaceous ,  leaves  oblong  obtufe  Jemicylindric ,  flowers  in 
threes  axillary  JubJpiked. 

7.  Salfola  altifilma.  Grafs-leaved  Saltwort . 

Lin.Jpec .  324.  Jyft.  263.  Reich.  1.  625.  Willd.  r. 
1312. 

Chenopodium  altifiimum.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  1.  221. 
hort.  upf.  55.  n.  3. — foliis  fucculentis.  Buxb. 
cent.  1.  21.  t.  31 ./.  2* 

Kali  gramineo  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  289.  prodr.  133. 
p.  Salfola  foliis  filiformibus  inermibus  mucronatis,  caule 
ramofiffinio.  hort.  upf.  56. 

Lerchea  foliis  filiformibus  acutis.  Hall.goett.  2.  22. 
Herbaceous  ere  St  very  much  branched leaves  filiform 
fharpijh ,  pedunculiferous  at  the  bafe. 

8.  Salfola  trigyna.  Trifid-ftyled  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1312. 

S.  altiffima.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  46.  t.  289. 

Herbaceous  ere  St,  leaves  filiform  obtufe  fiefhy ,  flowers 
axillary  Jefiile  in  threes ,  ftyles  trifid. 

9.  Salfola  falfa.  Striped-ftalk  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  324.  Jyft.  263.  Reich.  1.  626.  Willd. 
1.  1312.  mant.  24.7.  Pallas  it.  1.420.  Lepech. 
it.  1.  254.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  44.  t.  83.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  560. 

Chenopodium  maritimum,  foliis  fedi  teretibus.  Buxb. 
cent.  1 .  21. 1.  3 1 .  /.  1 . 

Herbaceous,  nearly  upright,  leaves  linear  Jomewh at  fiefhy 
awnlefs,  calyxes  Jucculent  diaphanous. 
so.  Salfola  nudiflora.  Naked -flowered  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1313. 

Somewhat  woody  afcending,  leaves  filiform  fiefhy,  flowers 
glomerate ,  leaves  the  length  of  the  glomerules. 

II.  Salfola  flavefcens.  Yellow  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1313.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  45. 
t.  288. 

Somewhat  woody  ereSi,  leaves  round  pubefcent,  flowers 
Jubglomerate. 

12*  Salfola  hirfuta.  Hairy  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  312.  fyfl .  263'.  Reich.  1.626.  Willd.  \. 
1313.  PI.  dan.  t.  187.  Villars  dauph.  2.  560? 
Chenopodium  hirfutum.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  1.  221. 

Kali  minus  villofum.  Bauh.  pin.  89.  Raii  hift.  199. 
K.  parvum  hirfutum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  702. 

Herbaceous  diffufed,  leaves  round  obtufe  tomentofe. 
j 3.  Salfola  laniflora.  Woolly-flowered  Saltwort. 

Lin.  Jyft.  264.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1314.  Juppl.  172. 

.  Gmel.  it.  1.  160. 

S.  lanata.  Pallas  it.  2.  app.  104.  t.  P. 

Herbaceous ,  leaves  round  pubefcent,  flowers  axillary,  an¬ 
thers  coloured. 

14.  Salfola  hyffopifolia.  Hyffop-leaved  Saltwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1314.  Pallas  it.  1.  app. 
n.  107.  t.  L. 

Herbaceous,  leaves  linear  flat,  glomerules  of  flowers  axil¬ 
lary  woolly. 

15.  Salfola  poly clonos.  Many -Jpiked  Saltwort. 

Lin.  Jyft.  263.  Reich.  1.626.  Willd.  1.  1314. 
mant.  54.  Bocc.  muj.  2.  t.  34.  (Anthylloides.) 
Barr.  rar.  214.  t.  275.  (Pedicularis.) 

Somewhat'  woody  diffufed,  leaves  oblong,  calyxes  margined 
glomerate  coloured. 

16.  Salfola  proftrata.  Proftrate  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  323.  Jyft.  263.  Reich.  1.  627.  Willd.  1. 
1315.  amoen.  2.  346.  Loefl.it.  151.  Pallas  it. 
1.  490.  Gmel.  Jib.  3.  t.  18./.  2.  Buxb.  cent.  1. 
t.  n.  /.  2.  Jacqu.  auftr.  t.  294.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1575.  (Chenopodium.) 

Chenopodium  auguftanum.  Allton.  pedem.  n.  2020. 
Frutefcent,  leaves  linear  hairy  unarmed. 

17.  Sallola  monandra.  Flejhy -leaved  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1315.  Pallas  it.  2.  app.  83. 

/.  M.f.  1.  ■.  J 

Stem  herbaceous  branched  fiefhy  almoft  leaflefs,  leaves 
round  fiefhy,  flowers  one-jtamened.~\ 

18.  Salfola  vermiculata.  Narrow-leaved  Saltwort. 

I M.  Jpec.  323.  Reich.  1.  627.  Willd.  1.  1315. 
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Pallas  it.  1.  afp.  103.  Loefl.  it.  129.  Barr . 
rar.  501.  t.  215.  (Kali.) 

S.  microphylla.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  45.  /.  287. 

Kali  fruticofum,  ericas  folio.  Buxb.  cent.  1.  8.  t.  14. 

ft  1  ? 

Frutefcent ,  leaves  in  bundles  round  filiform,  floral  leaves 
ovate  acute  flejhy. 

[19.  Salfola  Arbufcula.  Buftoy  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1315.  Pallas  it.  1.  app. 
n..  102.  /.  K. 

Shrubby,  leaves  in  bundles  round  attenuated  at  the  bafe, 
incurved ;  flowers  Jolitary  fcattered. 

20.  Salfola  aphylla.  Leaflefs  Saltwort. 

Lin.  Jyft.  264.  Willd.  1.  1316.  Juppl.  173.  Thunb. 
prodr.  48. 

Caroxylon  Salfola.  Thunb.  nov.  gen.  2.  p.  38. 

Arbor  efeent  leaflefs  jointed,  leaves  very  fhort  ovate  preffed 
clofe  acute  caducous. 

21.  Salfola  arborefeens.  Tree  Saltwort. 

Lin. Jyft.  264.  Willd.  1.  1316.  Juppl.  173. 

Kali  fruticofum  incanum  foliis  exfuccis.  Buxb.  cent. 
1.  9.  t.  15. 

Frutefcent,  leaves  Jemicylindric ,  the  lower  conjugate. 

22.  Salfola  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  324.  Jyft.  263.  Reich.  1.627.  Willd.  r. 
1316.  mant.  347.  Desfont.  atlant.  217.  HudJ. 
angl.  108.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  278.  Smith,  brit. 
280.  engl.  bot.  t.  635. 

Chenopodium  fruticofum.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  1.  221.  hort . 
cliff.  86.  Guett.fiamp.  2.425.  Duham  arb.  1.  163. 
t.  6 2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2019. 

Lerchea  foliis  obtufis.  Hall.  goett.  21. 

Kali  fpecies  vermicularis  marina,  arborefeens.  Bauh. 
hift.  3.  704.  _  ’ 

Vermicularis  frutex  minor.  Ger.  emac.  523.  4. — fruti¬ 
cofa  altera.  Park,  theat.  731. 

Anthyllis  Chamspityides  frutefeens.  Bauh.  pin.  282. 
Sedum  minus  arborefeens.  Munt.  hift.  469.  t.  130. 
Blitum  marinum  teretifolium  Kali  minus  album  didtum. 
Raii  hift.  1 98. 

B.  fruticofum  maritimum,  Vermicularis  frutex  didtum. 
Raiifyn.  1 56. 

Shrubby,  leaves  flejhy  round  obtufe  imbricate. 

23.  Salfola  indica.  Indian  Saltwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1317. 

Shrubby,  leaves  linear  flejhy  half  round,  floral  leaves  ob¬ 
long  obtufe. 

24.  Salfola  fedoides.  Sedum-like  Saltwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1317.  Pallas  it.  1,  app. 
n.  108.  t.  M.f.  1,  2. 

Suffruticoje ,  leaves  round  filiform  ciliate,  flowers  glome¬ 
rate  axillary. 

25.  Salfola  muricata.  Hairy  Saltwort. 

Lin.  Jyft.  2 63.  Reich.  1.  628.  Willd.  1.  1317. 

mant.  54.  512.  Vahl ,  Jymb.  1.  24.  Desfont. 

atlant.  217. 

S.  monobradtea.  Forfk.  defer.  55.  n.  85. 

Baffia  muricata.  Allion.  mife.  taur.  3.  177.  t.  4 .f.  2. 
Chenopodium  maritimum  ramulis  virgatis.  Buxb. 
cent.  3.  27.  t.  49. 

C.  orientale  fruticofum  incanum  Pfyllii  folio.  Tournef. 
cor.  38  ? 

Kali  asgyptiacum  villofum,  calyce  ilellato  aculeato 
Vaillant.  Petiv.  herb. 

Shrubby  patulous,  branchlets  hirfute ,  calyxes  Jpiny. 


26.  Salfola  didyma.  Twin-fruited  Saltwort. 

Lour,  cochinth.  173.  ed.  Willd.  216. 

Stem  herbaceous  decumbent,  leaves  oblong  unarmed,  cap- 
Jules  two-lobed  two-Jeeded. 

27.  Salfola  Echinus.  Thorny  Saltwort. 

Billard.  ic.Jyr.  2.  10.  t.  5. 

Shrubby,  Jmooth,  leaves  Jubulate  awnlefs,  Jpines  divari¬ 
cate  flowering. 

28.  Salfola  camphorofmoides.  Camphorofma-leaved  Salt¬ 

wort. 

Desfont-.  atlant.  218. 

Kali  orientale  fruticofum  fpinofum,  Camphoratte  foliis.. 
Tournef.  cor.  18. 

Shrubby,  Jmooth ,  leaves  filiform  with  axillary  bundles. 

29.  Salfola 
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29.  Sallola  brevifolia.  Short-leaved  Saltwort . 

Desfont.  atlant.  218. 

Kali  ficulum  lignofum,  fioribus  membranaceis.  Bocc. 

fic-  59;  .  ... 

K.  vermiculatum  incanum  fruticans.  Barrel,  ic.  t.  205  ? 

Shrubby,  very  much  branched,  leaves  ovate  clufiered  very 
Jhort  pubefcent. 

30.  Salfola  mollis.  Soft -leaved  Saltwort. 

Desfont.  atlant.  218. 

Shrubby,  branches fpreading,  leaves  round flefy  glaucous 
obtufe. 

31.  Sallola  oppofitifolia.  Oppofit e-leave d  Saltwort. 
Desfont.  atlant.  219. 

S.  fruticofa.  Cavan,  ic.  n.  312.  t.  285. 

K.  ficulum  lignofum,  fioribus  membranaceis.  Bocc. 

fic.  59.  t.  31.  Tournef.  inft.  247.  Rail  hijl.  212. 

K.  minus  tenuifolium  fruticofum  ficulum.  Barrel,  ic. 
t.  79. 

K.  floridum  femine  cochleato  &  fioribus  membra¬ 
naceis.  Mor.  hifi.f.  5.  t.  33./.  2. 

K.  membranaceum  foliis  anguftis  conjugates.  Shaw, 
tfr.  n.  35 4.  ,  . 

Shrubby,  leaves  fubulate  unarmed  oppofite. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Thefe  plants,  fo  well  known  for  producing  alkaline 
fait,  commonly  called  Barilla,  Soda  or  Kelp,  are  many 
of  them  herbaceous  and  annual,  others  have  fhrubby 
Hems.  The  leaves  are  generally  alternate,  but  in  fome 
oppofite ;  in  fome  round,  in  others  flat.  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating  or  axillary,  in  fome  having  three  bradtes  at 
the  bale d.  Juffieu  is  for  having  the  genus  divided. 
Linneus,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum, 
placed  fome  of  the  fpecies  under  Chenopodium. 
Haller  has  feledted  a  few  under  the  title  of  Lerchea. 

1.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  rigid,  pubefcent, 
very  much  branched,  fpreading  in  all  directions,  and 
forming  a  large  round  bufh,  almoft  inacceffible  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  numerous  prickly  leaves,  which  are  al¬ 
ternate,  fpreading,  awl-fhaped,  channelled,  dilated  at 
the  bafe,  rugged,  each  tipped  with  a  very  {harp  fpine. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  fefTile,  with  three  bradtes, 
refembling  the  leaves  and  thorny,  at  the  bafe  of  each. 
Leaves  of  the  calyx  externally  dilated  into  a  broad 
reddifh  waved  margin,  internally  clofely  approaching 
each  other,  and  covering  the  feed  like  a  capfule. 
Seed  turbinate  or  top-fhaped,  with  its  cotyledons  cu- 
rioufly  twilled  into  a  fpiral  form  ;  by  which  character 
this  genus  is  effentially  diftinguifhed  from  Chenopodium , 
and  all  others  of  the  fame  natural  order  e. 

Native  of  the  fandy  fhores  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa 
and  America.  It  flowers  with  us  in  july. 

1  h  s  plant,  on  being  burned,  affords  foffil  alkali,  as 
do  many  other  plants,  fome  in  a  greater  proportion. 
This  contributes  more  generally  to  the  manufacture  of 
Soda,  ror  making  glafs  than  Chenopodium  maritimum, 
but  is  not  reckoned  equal  to  fome  other  fpecies  of  Sal¬ 
fola.  See  S.  Soda  and  fativa. 

2.  Gmelin  and  Willich  efteem  this  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  preceding.  Scopoli  fays,  the  flowers  of  this  are 
two-ftyled.  According  to  Linneus,  the  ftyle  is  trifid 
in  S.  Kali. ]  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  it  fends  out  many 
diffufed  {talks  a  foot  and  half  long ;  that  the  leaves 
are  linear,  an  inch  long ;  that  the  calyxes  are  blunt, 
and  not  fo  clofely  encompalfed  with  leaves  as  thofe  of 
the  other. 

[This  affords  an  ordinary  kind  of  Soda,  with  which 
the  French  frequently  mix  the  better  kind  in  Lan¬ 
guedoc.  This  adulteration  is  alfo  praCtifed  by  the 
Sicilians,  who  diftinguifli  the  plant  by  the  term  fel- 
vaggia  {. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  on 
the  fea  coaft.] 

3.  The  ftalks  of  this  feldom  rife  more  than  five  or 
fix  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  final],  and  of  a  rofe- 
colour,  fOon  fading. — Native  of  Tartary. 

4-  [Stems  procumbent  or  upright,  with  fpreading 
branches.  Leaves  long  fleihy  fpreading  awl-fhaped 
fmooth,  roundifh,-  widened  at  the  bafe,  afn-coloured, 
with  two  oppofite  longitudinal  {freaks,  the  margin  of 

d  Juffieu.  «  Smith.  f  Woodville. 
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the  bale  membranous  and  diaphanous.  Flowefs  axil¬ 
lary,  leffile,  one,  two  or  three  together2. 

Native  of  the.  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1 7 5 9>  by  ML  Miller11,  with  the  two  preceding.] 

Ide  thus  defcribes  it :  Stems  near  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  hoary  branches  their  whole  length,  at  bot¬ 
tom  fpreading  out  wide,  but  fhort  towards  the  top. 
Leaves  on  the  principal  ftalk,  and  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  branches,  long,  {lender,  without  fpines  ■,  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  and  branches,  fliort  and 
crooked.  At  the  bafe  of  the  leaves  are  produced  the 
flowers,  which  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  percepti¬ 
ble.  In  warm  countries  it  produces  the  flowers  in  june, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  auguft  ;  but  in  this  country  the 
plants  feldom  flower.  This  is  the  fort  which  is  culti¬ 
vated  in  Languedoc  for  making  alkaline  fait. 

[Mr.  Townfend  fays  that  the  true  Barilla  is  made  in 
Spain  from  this  fpecies ;  both  this  and  the  fativa ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  others,  are  cultivated  there  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  but  principally  the  latter. 

5.  This  grows  abundantly  on  the  Spanifh  coaft  which 
is  wafhed  by  the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  affords  all  the 
beft  Soda  confumed  in  Europe,  and  called  by  us  Spa¬ 
nifh  or  Alicant  Soda,  and  by  the  Spanifh  merchants 
Barilla  de  Alicante  h 

In  feptember  the  Spaniards  colledt  the  crop  into 
heaps  about  fix  feet  in  height.  Of  thefe  they  bum 
fifty  in  one  hole,  ftirring  well  the  broth  with  {ticks  j 
then,  protecting  it  from  rain,  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
or  ten  days,  the  {tone  will  be  cold  enough  to  be  re¬ 
moved. 

There  are  feveral  other  plants  which  they  burn  for 
pot-afh  in  Spain,  befides  Salfola  Soda  anti  fativa.  As— 

1.  Aguaiuf,  a  fpecies  of  Mefembryanthemum. 

2.  Salicor,  which  is  Salicornia  europtea. 

3.  Barilla  punchofa  Soda  colorada.  Salfola  Kali. 

4.  Sofa  prima.  Chenopodium  maritimum. 

5.  Sofa  blanca.  Chenopodium  album. 

6.  Sofa  gorda.  Salfola  vermicularis. 

7.  Sofa  lenofa.  Salfola  rofacea. 

8.  Hyerba  de  la  plata.  Mefembryanthemum  cryftal- 

linum  k. 

In  fome  countries  other  plants  are  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  :  as  Salicornia  arabica,  Mefembryanthemum  no- 
diflorum,  Plantago  fquarrofaj  all  thefe,  according  to 
Alpinus,  yield  this  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  procured 
from  feveral  of  the  Fuci  or  fea-weeds,  efpecially  F. 
veficulofus ;  and  is  diftinguifhed  here  by  the  name  of 
Kelp.  The  preparation  of  this  is  fully  defcribed  by 
Borlafe,  in  his  obiervations  on  the  ftate  of  the  Ifiands 
of  Scilly. 

Batis  maritima  is  noticed  by  Jacquin  on  the  coaft: 
about  Carthagena  in  New  Spain,  as  having  a  very  fait 
tafte,  and  as  being  prepared  there  into  Soda,  which  is 
ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  glafs.  The.  inhabi¬ 
tants  call  it  Barilla. 

Various  other  marine  plants  yield  Barilla  or  Soda  by 
combuftion,  but  the  principal  are  of  this  genus  or  Sa¬ 
licornia,  which  both  derive  their  names  from  this  cir- 
cumftance.  Salfola  Kali,  on  the  authority  of  Rau- 
wolft,  is  the  fort  from  which  the  fait  is  ufually  obtained 
in  the  eaftern  countries. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  different  forts  of  Soda 
which  are  brought  to  European  markets,  have  not 
been  fufficiently  analyfed  to  enable  us  to  afcertain 
with  tolerable  certainty  the  refpedtive  value  of  each: 
indeed  whilft  the  pradtice  of  adulterating  this  fait  con¬ 
tinues,  any  attempts  of  this  kind  are  likely  to  prove 
fruitlefs.  The  beft  information  on  this  fubjedt  is  to  be 
had  from  Juffieu,  Marcorelle  and  Cadet  in  Memoires 
de  l’Academie  Francoife,  Borlafe,  and  Seftini  in  Lettere 
della  Sicilia. 

According  to  chemical  analyfis  Soda  generally  con¬ 
tains  a  portion  of  vegetable  alkali  and  neutral  falts  j  as 
common  fait,  and  fometimes  vitriolated  tartar,  or 
Glauber  fait ;  likewife  liver  of  fulphur ;  and  not  un- 
frequently  fome  portion  of  iron  is  contained  in  the 
mafs  :  it  is  therefore  to  be  confidered  as  more  or  lefs 
a  compound,  and  its  goodnefs  is  to  be  eftimated  ac- 

s  Linn,  and  Desfont-  h  Hort.  kew,  1  Woodville. 

k  Townf.  Spain.  3.  197  to  199. 
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tordingly.  The  Spanifh  Soda  of  the  beft  fort  is  in 
dark-coloured  mattes  of  a  blueifh  tinge,  very  pon¬ 
derous,  fonorous,  dry  to  the  touch,  externally  abound¬ 
ing  with  fmall  cavities,  without  any  offenfive  fmell, 
and  very  fait  to  the  tafte ;  if  long  expofed  to  the  air, 
it  undergoes  a  degree  of  fpontaneous  calcination.  The 
beft  French  Soda  is  alfo  dry,  fonorous,  brittle,  and  of 
a  deep  blue  colour,  approaching  to  black.  The  Soda, 
which  is  mixed  with  fmall  ftones,  gives  out  a  fetid 
fmell  on  folution,  and  is  white,  foft  and  deliquefcent, 
is  of  the  worft  fort. 

The  method  of  purifying  this  fait  for  medicine,  is 
directed  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  _  under  the  arti¬ 
cle  Natron  pr^paratum  ;  and  in  the  Edinburgh  P harm, 
under  that  of  Sal  alkalinus  fixus  fojjilis  purijicatus.  The 
pure  cryftals,  thus  formed  from  Alicant  Barilla,  are 
colourlefs,  tranfparent,  lamellated,  rhomboidal,  and  one 
hundred  parts  are  found  to  contain  twenty  of  alkali, 
fixteen  of  aerial  acid,  and  fixty-four  of  water;  but 
upon  keeping  the  cryftals  for  a  length  of  time,  if  the 
air  be  not  excluded,  the  water  evaporates,  and  they 
affume  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  This  fait  pre- 
ferves  fieffi  longer  than  common  fait,  but  not  fo  long 
as  the  vegetable  alkali.  Natron  has  been  thought 
ufeful  in  fcrophulous  diforders,  but  is  feldom  given 
in  its  fimple  ftate. 

In  combination  with  vitriolic  acid  this  alkali  forms 
Glauber  fait  or  Natron  vitriolatum  ;  with  nitrous  acid, 
cubic  nitre  ;  with  marine  acid,  common  fait ;  with  the 
fedative  fait  of  Homberg,  borax ;  and  with  cream  of 
tartar,  Rochelle  fait  or  fel  faignette. 

Soda  or  Barilla  is  in  common  ufe  in  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  glafs  and  foap.  White  Spanifh  foap,  being 
made  of  the  finer  kinds  of  olive  oil,  is  preferred  for 
internal  ufe  *. 

Salfola  fativa  was  introduced  here  in  1783  by  Abbe 
Pourret m. 

6.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  Spain. 

7.  Peduncles  three- flowered,  the  lateral  ones  fpring- 
ing  at  the  bafe  of  the  middle  one,  as  in  Thefium  and 
Turnera.  Styles  three". 

Linneus  at  firft  made  this  a  Chenop odium,  and 
Pallas  thinks  it  rather  belongs  to  that  genus. — Native 
of  Italy,  Saxony  and  Aftrachan.  Introduced  in  1775, 
by  John  Earl  of  Bute  °. 

8.  In  habit  this  very  much  refembles  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  it  is  quite  diftind,  having  axillary  flowers 
not  inferted  into  the  leaf,  as  in  that. — Native  of 
Spain p. 

9.  Stems  a  foot  high,  panicled,  even,  purplifh, 
fomewhat  ftriated.  Leaves  flat  above.  Flowers  ax¬ 
illary,  fettle,  in  threes.  Calyx-leaves  very  much 
arched,  convex,  clofed,  in  the  fruit  hyaline.  Styles 
three,  cloven  at  the  top q. 

Linneus  had  originally  made  this  alfo  a  Chenopodium , 
and  Pallas  remarks  that  it  has  an  affinity  to  that 
genus. 

Salfola  baccata  alexandrina  is  perhaps  the  fame  with 
this.  It  has  an  upright  Item,  a  foot  high,  hardifh, 
with  almoft  upright  branches  ;  three  flowers  in  each 
axil ;  the  calyxes,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  fucculent, 
fimooth,  fubdiaphanous,  fettle,  green ;  and  three  ftyles. 

Native  of  Aftrachan'. — This,  and  all  the  preceding, 
are  annual  plants. 

It  was  introduced  in  1782,  by  P.  M.  A.  Brouf- 
fonet,  M.D.S 

10.  Stems  branched,  panicled  at  the  top,  branches 
fimple  covered  with  little  balls  of  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  naked,  but  are  propped  by  a  ffiort  leaf. 
Leaves  as  in  the  preceding. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  near  Tranquebar,  on  the 
coaft.  Perennial. 

11.  Diftind  from  the  next  fpecies,  in  having  a  fuf- 
fruticofe  ftem,  narrower  leaves  fhorter  than  the  flowers. 
Native  of  Spain.  Perennial'. 

12.  Native  of  Denmark  and  the  South  of  France,  on 
the  fea  coaft.  Diftinguifhed  by  its  pubefcent  leaves. 
It  is  annual. 

1  Woodville.  m  H®rt.  kew.  “  Linn.  fyft. 

•  Hort.  kew.  P  Willdenow.  4  Linn.  fyft. 
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1J/  Stem  two  feet  high,  when  young  woolly,  but 
towards  the  time  of  fructification  becoming  naked. 
Leaves  blunt,  fiefhy.  Flowers  in  threes^,  yellow.  Calyx 
growing  out  into  fharp  very  long  chaffs,  with  the  late¬ 
ral  larmnas  rofe-coloured.  It  differs  in  its  rofe -co¬ 
loured  anthers  from  all  the  reft. — Native  of  Siberia 
about  Saratfchik  “. 

14.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  dry  lak 
plains  of  Siberia. 

15.  Stems  very  much  branched.  Leaves  fiefhy, 
awnlefs.  Flowers  axillary  and  terminating,  glomerate, 
fettle.  Calyx  funnel-form,  five-parted,  membranous, 
with  a  flat,  fmall,  coloured  border. — Native  of  the  lea- 
coaft  of  Spain  and  Sicily*. 

16.  Native  of  Spain,  Auftria,  Switzerland  and  Si¬ 
beria.  Introduced  in  1780,  by  Peter  Simon  Pallas, 

m:d/ 

17.  This  has  the  habit  of  Salicornia  or  Polycnenlum. 
Native  of  Siberia  by  the  lake  Altan,  and  in  the  fteppes 
of  Aftrachan.  Annual  h] 

18.  Stems  fhrubby,  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  fide  branches.  Leaves  fiefhy,  ovate,  acute- 
pointed,  coming  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  hoary,  and  have  no  ftifff  prickles. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  among  the  leaves,  to¬ 
wards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  they  are  fo  fmall  as 
fcarcely  to  be  difcerned. — Native  of  Spain,  [and  Si¬ 
beria.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

19.  Native  of  the  Tartarian  fteppes. 

20.  This  is  a  ttrub  the  height  of  a  man,  leaflefs  and 
very  irregular.  Branchlets  covered  with  the  rudiments 
of  flowers.  Flowers  fettle  with  a  fpreading  mem¬ 
branous  border. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

ai.  Stems  fhrubby,  attending,  white.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  even ;  the  lower  ones  of  the  branches  com¬ 
monly  in  pairs  and  equal,  or  two  from  each  point.  Spike 
terminating.  Calyxes  lcariofe,  rofe-coloured,  with  a 
fcariofe,  five-valved  blunt  little  crown. — Native  of 
Siberia1. 

22.  Stem  about  two  feet  high  or  more,  woody, 
ered,  round,  very  much  branched  ;  the  branches  alio 
ered,  and  thickly  clothed  with  alternate,  fettle,  femtt 
cylindrical,  bluntifh,  fiefhy,  even,  almoft  upright, 
rather  glaucous  leaves.  Flowers  inconfpicuous,  axil¬ 
lary,  fettle,  folitary,  green ;  with  three  fmall,  con¬ 
cave,  fcariofe  brades b.  Linneus  remarks,  that  the 
germ  is  cylindrical,  and  the  ftyles  three  in  number. 

The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous  flavour,  with  a  flight 
degree  of  fait  and  fome  acrimony.  It  forms  an  elegant 
evergreen  fhrub,  -flowering  in  July  and  auguft,  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  place  in  gardens c. 

Native  of  France,  Spain,  Ba.bary  and  Perfia,  on  the 
fea-coaft. — The  firft  perfon  mentioned  as  the  ditto- 
verer  of  this  plant  in  England  is  the  famous  Sir  Thomas 
Brown,  M.  D.  of  Norwich,  fo  well  known  by  his 
Religio  Medici  and  other  learned  produdions.  He  found 
■  it  on  the  Norfolk  coaft,  where  it  ftill  grows,  about  Wells 
and  Cley,  as  well  as  in  Suffolk.  Mr,  Lambert  found 
it  at  Weymouth d ;  and  Dr.  Pulteney  plentifully  on  the 
Ifthmus  of  Portland  called  Chefil  Bank  ;  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  oppofite  Fleet  Houfe  ;  abundantly  at  Windmill 
Point,  Poole,  and  elfewhere  on  the  coaft  of  Dorfet- 
fhire.  Ray  colleded  it  abundantly  on  the  Ifthmus  of 
Portland,  and  mentions  that  Sir  Thomas  Brown  had 
before  that  fhown  it  him  from  the  coaft  of  Norfolk. 
Lobel  fays  that  he  had  gathered  it  plentifully  on  the 
Holms  in  the  Briftol  Channel.  Mr.  Woodward  ob- 
ferved  it  near  Southwold  in  Suffolk. 

23.  This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  fcarcely  more  than  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  nearly  as  in  the  preceding,  but 
twice  as  long ;  the  floral  leaves  are  very  ffiort,  oblong 
and  blunt.  Flowers  three  fettle  on  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  on  the  branches  of  the  former  year,  not  to-^ 
wards  the  top.  In  other  refpeds  it  has  the  habit  of 
the  preceding  lpecies.- — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.^ 

24.  This  is  diftind  from  the  next  fpecies,  in  its 
round  ciliate  leaves,  with  long  hairs.  Native  of  Si¬ 
beria,  in  the  falts  by  the  Samara  and  the  middle  Jaik  c.  ' 

u  Linn,  fuppl.  x  Linn.  mant.  y  Hort.  kew. 

*  Willdenow.  8  Linn,  fuppl.  b  Smith.  c  Idem. 
i  Idem.  c  Willdenow. 
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££.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  afh-coloured.  Leaves 
linear,  fomewhat  flefhy,  foft,  afh-coloured.  Calyxes 
in  pairs,  heaped.  Seed  fmall,  within  a  three-toothed 

bag 

Stem  fuflhiticofe,  flowering  from  bottom  to  top. 
Branches  flender,  panicled.  Leaves  alternate;  villofe, 
awnlefs.  Flowers  fmall,  one,  two  or  three  together, 
axillary,  feflile.  Calyx  tomentofe,  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe  fpreading  into  a  Far,  each  of  the  five  parts  ter¬ 
minated'  by  a  rigid  awn.  which  is  frequently  hooked  at 
the  end  5. 

Native  of  Egypt,  and  Barbary  near  Cafla.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1773,  by  John  Earl  of  Bute*  Annual :  flow¬ 
ering  in  July  and  auguft b. 

2.6.  Stem  two  feet  long,  diffufed,  rough.  Leaves 
blunt,  quite  entire,  thick,  fmooth,  oppofite.  Flowers 
axillary,  glomerate,  fubfefflle.  Calycine  fegments 
emarginate,  cowled  at  the  top.  Stigmas  two,  feflile, 
oblong,  ered.  Capfule  two-celled,  with  one  rough 
black  feed  in  each  cell. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mo¬ 
zambique  in  Africa4. 

27.  This  is  a  fhrub,  a  foot  in  height,  very  much 
and  clofely  branched.  Branches  upright,  flexuofe, 
fmooth,  yellowifh :  fpines  flout,  axillary,  folitary,  an 
inch  long,  divaricate,  Ample  or  branched,  floriferous. 
Leaves  alternate,  ftifflfh,  glaucous,  fmooth,  with  an 
edge  membranous  on  both  Ades  at  the  bafe,  prefled 
clofe  to  the  fpines  underneath,  in  the  adult  plant  few. 
Flowers  feflile,  folitary  or  glomerate,  fome  from  the 
fpines  themfelves,  others  from  their  axil :  leaflets  ter- 
nate,  awl-fhaped,  with  a  membranous  edge,  furround¬ 
ing  each  flower,  the  lower  one  a  little  larger  than  the 
two  others. — Native  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Li- 
banus  k. 

28.  Stems  upright,  very  much  branched  :  branches 
panicled,  fpiny ;  fpines  like  needles.  Bark  in  the 
younger  plants  white,  in  the  older  brown.  '  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  fmooth.— Native  of  Barbary  near  Tlemfen,  in 
fallow  flelds. 

29.  Branches  numerous,  pubefcent.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  villofe,  blunt ;  branch-leaves  very  much  cluf- 
tered,  of  the  Aze  and  fhape  of  Sedum  Acre.  Flowers 
axillary,  feflile,  folitary,  numerous.  Calyx  permanent, 
in  the  ripe  fruit  membranaceous. — Near  Cafla  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  in  fands  ;  alfo  in  Sicily.  » 

30.  Upright,  very  much  branched.  Leaves  very 
foft  fmooth  and  juicy,  very  like  thofe  of  Sedum  album , 
but  a  little  fhorter  and  thinner. — With  the  preceding. 

31.  Very  much  branched.  Branches  oppoAte,  up¬ 
right,  knotty,  fmooth.  Leaves  fmooth,  flefhy,  awn¬ 
lefs,  deprefled  above.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  two 
or  three  together,  feflile.  Bradtes  three,  awl-fliaped, 
fmall;  the  lower  larger.  Calyx  fmall ;  fegments  blunt, 
upright.  Membranes  Ave,  rofe-coloured,  wide,  like 
fans,  rounded  at  the  top,  unequal,  converging  into  a 
fpreading  bell,  emerging  below  the  tip  of  each  feg- 
ment  of  the  calyx  as  the  fruit  ripens.  Anthers  four- 
cornered.  Styles  two. 

This  is  a  very  handfome  fpecies,  and  quite  diftindt 
from  its  congeners. — Native  of  Tunis  in  Africa1 ;  alfo 
of  Spain  and  Sicily. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  the  annual  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feed. 

In  thofe  countries  where  the  preparation  of  Soda 
forms  a  conAderable  branch  of  commerce,  the  feeds 
are  regularly  fown  in  a  proper  Atuation  near  the  fea ; 
where  they  ufually  fboot  above  ground  in  the  courfe 
of  a  fortnight m.  In  Spain  they  plough  the  land  four 
or  Ave  times,  dung  it  well,  and  then,  having  turned 
the  earth  twice  more,  they  make  it  fmooth  with  boards 
inftead  of  harrows,  and  fow  the  feed  in  january  and 
february,  waiting  always  for  wet  weather.  When  the 
plant  is  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fhilling,  they  clear  off 
all  the  weeds  n.  About  the  time  that  the  feeds  become 
ripe,  the  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  and  ex- 
pofed  in  a  fuitable  place  to  dry,  and  there  the  feeds  are 
collefted:  this  being  done,  the  plants  are  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  burned  in  an  oven  conftrufted  for  that 

f  Linn.  mant.  *  Desfontaines,  h  Hort.  kev  . 

1  Loureiro.  *  Billardiere.  1  Desfontakies. 

m  Woodvilfe.  n  Townfend. 
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purpofe ;  the  afhes,  whilft  hot,  being  continually  ftif-i 
red  with  long  poles.  The  laline  matter,  on  becoming 
cold,  forms  a  hard  folid  mafs,  which  is  afterwards 
broken  in  pieces  of  a  convenient  Aze  for  exportation®. 

The  fhrubby  forts  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
cuttings ;  but  Salfola  fruticofa,  it  feems;  can  fcarcely* 
if  at  all,  be  increafed  by  the  latter  mode  p. 

Salsola.  See  Chenopodium. 

Saltwort.  See  Glaux ,  Salicornia ,  Salfola, 

SALVADOR  A.  (So  named  by  Garcin  from  Salv  adore  >  an 
apothecary  at  Barcelona.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  163.  Reich,  n.  175.  Schreb.  n.  220, 

Garcin  in  Philof.  Tranf. 

ClafT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia* 

Nat.  order  of  Airiplices ,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft;  lobes  revolute. 

Cor.  one-petalled  :  tube  fhort :  border  four-cleft;  fegments 
oblong,  revolute. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  reflex. 
Anthers  round. 

Pist.  Germ °  roundifh.  Style  Angle,  fhort,  (or  none.) 
Stigma  Ample,  blunt,  umbilicate. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  one-celled. 

Seed  Angle,  ipherical,  covered  with  a  callous  Aril. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-cleft.  Cor.  four-cleft.  Berry  on^-feeded* 
Seed  covered  with  an  aril. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Salvadota  perfica. 

Lin.fpec.  178*  fyft.  166.  Reich.  1.  347*  IVilld.  1. 

695.  amoen.  3.  21.  Fahl,  fymb,  1.  12.  /.  4. 

Roxb.  corom.  1.  26.  t.  26. 

Salvadora.  Garc.  in  phil.  tranf  1749- 

Rivina  paniculata.  Lin.  fyft.  ed.  10.  899.  ed,  14.  165. 

Ciflfus  arborea.  Forfk *  defer.  32.  n.  8. 

Embelia  Groffularia.  Rett.  obf.  4.  24* 

E.  indica.  Gmel.fyft.  280. 

Leaves  oval  or  oblong ,  flowers  panicled. 

2.  Salvadora  capitulata. 

Lour,  co chinch.  87.  ed.  Willd.  no. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate ,  heads  axillary. 

3.  Salvadora  biflora. 

Lour,  cochinch.  88.  ed.  tVilld.  no. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate ,  flowers  in  pairs. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  £? C. 

i.  Trunk  generally  crooked,  eight  or  ten  feet  high 
to  the  branches,  and  one  foot  in  diameter :  bark  very 
fcabrous  and  deeply  cracked.  Branches  exceedingly 
numerous,  fpreading,  with  their  extremities  perfectly 
pendulous,  like  the  weeping  Willow.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
Ate,  petioled,  oval  or  oblong,  entire,  very  fmooth 
and  fhining  on  both  Ades,  without  veins,  from  one  to 
two  inches  long,  and  about  an  inch  broad.  Stipules 
none.  Panicle  terminating,  and  from  the  exterior 
axils,  compound.  Flowers  minute,  very  numerous, 
greenifli  yellow.  Bra6fes  minute.  Calyx  inferior, 
four-toothed,  permanent.  Corolla  one-petalled  ;  tube 
fhort ;  border  foilr-clefr :  fegments  oblong,  revolute. 
Filaments  inferted  below  the  divifions  of  the  corolla, 
and  rather  fhorter  than  them.  Anthers  oval.  Germ 
globular.  Style  none.  Stigma  fcabrous.  Berry  very 
minute,  much  ftnaller  than  a  grain  of  black  Pepper, 
fmooth,  red  and  juicy.  Seed  brownifli  green. 

This  is  a  middle-Azed  tree,  a  native  of  moft  parts 
of  the  Circars,  though  by  no  means  common  :  it  feems 
to  grow  equally  well  in  every  foil;  and  flowers  and 
bears  ripe  fruit  all  the  year  round. 

The  berries  have  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  tafte 
much  like  garden  crefles. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  remarkably  acrid ;  bruifed 
and  applied  to  the  fkin  it  foon  raifes  blifters,  for  which 
purpofe  the  natives  often  ufe  it :  as  a  ftimulant  it  prq- 
mifes  to  be  a  medicine  poflefled  of  very  conAderable 
powers’.  Koenig  fent  it  from  Tranquebar.  Native 
alfo  of  the  PerAan  gulph. 

1.  This  alfo  is  a  middle-Azed  tree,  very  much 
branched.  Leaves  alternate,  very  rough,  unequally 
ferrate,  fubpetioled.  Flowers  from  the  axils  in  heads 
containing  eight  of  them  or  thereabouts,  on  a  long 

•  Weodville.  p  Engl.  bot.  s  Roxburgh. 

common 
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common  peduncle,  and  very  fhort  partial  ones.  Calyx 
four  or  five-parted,  inferior,  permanent.  Corolla  none. 
Filaments  awl-fhaped,  reflex,  double  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Stigma  bifid,  in  fome  double.  Berry  yellow, 
roundifh,  fmall,  twin  at  the  top. 

3.  Ten  feet  high,  with  many  twifted  fpreading 
branches.  Leaves  fubferrate,  rough,  alternate.  Flowers 
axillary,  on  long  peduncles.  Calyx  four-parted.  Co¬ 
rolla  none.  Style  bifid,  with  Ample  ftigmas.  Beiry 
yellow,  two-lobed,  qne-feeded,efculent.  Seed  roundifh, 
not  arilled. 

Both  fpecies  are  natives  of  Cochinchina,  in  woods 
and  hedges ;  and  are  not  eafily  diftingliifhed  umeis 
when  they  are  in  flower1.] 

SALVIA.  ( From  falvere;  on  account  of  its  healing  qua¬ 
lities.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  39.  Reich,  n.  42.  Schreb.  n.  50-  Tournef. 
t.  83.  Juff.  hi.  Gartn.  t.  66.  Horminum. 
Tournef.  t.  82.  Sclarea.  Tournef.  t.  82. 

ClafT.  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Nat  order  of  Verticil! at  a.  Labiata ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  ftriated,  gradually  wi¬ 
dening  and  comprefled  at  the  top :  mouth  ere£t,  two¬ 
lipped  ;  lower  lip  two-toothed. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  unequal :  tube  widening  at  the  top, 
comprefled  ■,  border  ringent,  upper  lip  concave,  com- 
prelled,  curved  inwards,  emarginate,  lower  lip  wide, 
trifid,  middle  Jegment  larger,  roundifh,  emarginate. 
Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  fhort ;  two  threads  are  faf- 
tened  tranfverlely  to  thefe  almoft  in  the  middle,  on 
the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  a  gland ,  on  the  upper 
an  Anther. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  filiform,  very  long,  in  the 
fame  fituation  with  the  flamens.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  very  flightly  converging,  having  the 
feeds  in  the  bottom  of  it. 

Seeds  four,  roundifh. 

Obs.  The  fingular  forking  of  the  filaments  conftitutes 
the  ejfentiad  char  abler. 

Rudiments  of  two  fi amen s,  but  barren  ones ,  in 
the  opening  of  the  corolla.  Gland  in  moft  fpe¬ 
cies  callous ,  but  in  a  few  a  fort  of  rudiment 
of  an  anther  with  little  or  no  pollen  occurs. 

( The  gland  is  one  ceil  of  the  anther ,  commonly 
fieril,  connefted  with  the  other  cell  fertile ,  hav¬ 
ing  an  antheraceous  membrane  lengthened  out 
into  a  thread.) 

Salvia  Tournef.  has  the  upper  lip  fickle  -file  aped 
or  vaulted-,  the  lower  flat  or  bent  back  on 
the  fides. 

Horminum  Tournef.  has  the  upper  lip  oflcend- 
ing,  Jhort  -,  the  lower  with  the  middle, Jegment 
concave. 

Sclarea  Tournef.  has  the  upper  lip  ereft,fickle- 
fhaped ■,  the  lower  lip  with  the  middle  Jegment 
concave _ 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  unequal.  Filam.  faftened  tranfverfely  to  a  pe¬ 
dicel. 

SPECIES. 

[i.  Salvia  segyptiaca.  Egyptian  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  33.  Jyft.  68.  Reich.  1.61.  TVilld.  1.  127. 
hort.  cliff.  13.  Gouan  illujlr.  2.  Jacqu.  hort.  2. 
49.  t.  108.  Etling.Jalv.  22.  Vahl,  fiymb.  1.7. 
Desfcnt.  atlant.  19. 

MeliflTa  perennis.  Forjk.  defer.  108.  n.  30. 

Horminum  tegyptium  minimum  ramofiflimum.  Lipp. 
Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  66. 

Leaves  lanceolate  toothletted ,  flowers  peduncled. 
a.  Salvia  dentata.  Tooth-leaved  Sage. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  37.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  128. 

Leaves  linear-oblong  tooth-pinnatifid ,  whorls  two-flow- 
ered,  calycine  fegments  blunt. 

3.  Salvia  cretica.  Cretan  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  33.  Reich.  1.  61.  Willd.  1.128.  Schreb. 
nov.  aft.  acad.  nat.  cur.  3.  479.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  3. 
Willd.  arb.  352.  Pink.  phyt.  t.  57 ./.  1. 

S.  cretica  anguflifolia.  Cluj.  hijl.  1.  343. 

1  Loureiro. 

*  8 


S.  tenuifolia.  Riv.mon.t.  128. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  flowers  twoftyled ,  calyxes  two- 
leaved. 

4.  Salvia  lyrata.  Lyre-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  33.  Jyft.  69.  Reich.  1.  61,  Willd.  1. 
128.  mant.  318.  Etling.  falv.  n.  25.  Gron. 
virg.  8. 

j3.  H.  virginicum.  Lin. Jpec.  832.  Mor.  hift.  3.  395. 

J.  1 1.  /.  13./.  27. 

Melifia  atrorubens  bugulae  folio.  Dill.  elth.  219. 
t.  17 5./.  216. 

Sideritis  bugulse  folio  mariana,  floribus  purpureis 
longo  tubo  donatis.  Pluk ,  mant.  17 1. 

Root-leaves  lyrate  toothed,  helmet  of  the  corolla  very 
fhort. 

5.  Salvia  leucantha. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  129.  Cavan,  ic.rar.  1.  16. 
n.  22.  t.  24. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  crenulate  wrinkled ,  flowers  whorl- 
Jpiked,  calyxes  tomentoje. 

6.  Salvia  habliziana. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Will.  1.  129. 

S.  taurica.  Ftabliz.  taur.  207.  n.  33. 

Leaves  linear  quite  entire  pubejeent  Jeffile ,  flowers  whorl- 
Jpiked,  braftes  ovate  acuminate .] 

7.  Salvia  officinalis.  Garden  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  34.  Reich.  1.62.  Willd.  1.  129.  hort. 
cliff  12.  upf.  10.  mat.  med.  39.  Woodv.  med. 
bot.  11®.  t.  38.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  1.  Floffm. 
germ.  1.  Allien,  pc dem.  n.  51.  Knock,  filej.  nr 46. 
Villars,  dauph.  2.  402.  Desfont.  atlant.  20. 
Blackw.  t.  10.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  89.  Plenckflc.  19. 
a..  S.  major.  Common  or  great  Garden  Sage. 

Bauh.pin.  237.  Matth.  709.  Dod.pempt.  290.  1. 
Tabern.  ic.  370.  Fuchj.  biff.  248.  Lob.  ic.  554* 
Ger.6 23.1.  emac.  q  6^.1. — vulgaris.  Park.theat. 
49./.  1. 

S.  latifolia.  Trag.  52.  Camer.  epit.  475.  Bauh. 
hift.  3.  304.  Rail  hift.  509.  Rivin.mon.  t.  71. 
p.  Salvia  minor  aurita  &  non  aurita.  Bauh.  pin.  237. 

Blackw.  t.  71.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  226. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  crenulate ,  whorls  few-flowered 
calyxes 1  mucronate. 

8.  Salvia  grandiflora.  Broad-leaved  garden  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  130.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  2. 

S.  tomentofa.  Mill.  dift".  n.  1. 

S.  flore  magno.  Riv.  mon.  t.  127. 

|0.  S.  latifolia  ferrata.  Bauh.  pin.  237. 

S.  ferrata  crifpa.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  305.  Mor.  hift.  3. 

399./.  11.  t.  1 5./.  7.  Raii  hift.  510.  5. 

S.  crifpa.  Riv.  mon.  t.  126. 

S.  maxima  fi  latifolia.  Park,  theat.  49.  2. 

Leaves  cordate-oblong  crenate,  whorls  many -flowered, 
calyxes  acute. 

9.  Salvia  triloba.  Three-lobed  Sage  or  Sage  of  Virtue . 
Lin.Juppl.  88.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  130.  Ait.  kew. 

'  I;  38- 

S.  auriculata.  Mill.  dift.  n.  3. 

S.  minor.  Ger.  623.  2.  emac.  764.  2.  Raii  hift. 
51°.  7. 

S.  baccifera.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  4.  Bauh.pin.  237.  Riv. 

mon.  t.  125.  Tournef.  injt.  18 1. 

S.  quinquefolia.  Riv.  mon.  t.  131. 

S.  cretica  baccifera.  Ca?ner.  epit.  47  6. 

S.  gallifera  cretica.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  306. 

S.  cretica  pomifera.  Cluj.  hift.  343.  Ger.  emac.  765* 
/.  8.  Raii  hift.  51 1.  10.  Mor.  hift.J.  11.  t.  iq.  f.  4. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  57./.  2. 

S.  pomifera  &  minor  pinnata.  Park,  theat.  5 o.  /  1.  4. 
Tomentoje,  leaves  petioled  very  much  wrinkled  three-lobed, 
the  middle  lobe  produced  oblong,  the  lateral  ones  ovate 
blunt. 

10.  Salvia  pomifera.  Apple-bearing  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  34.  Reich.  1.62.  Willd.  1.  130.  arb.  353. 
S.  fragifera.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  5. 

S.  cretica  non  pomifera  &  pomifera  Clufii.  Mor .  hift. 
3.  399.  n.  4. 

S.  cret.  frutelcens  pomif.  foliis  longioribus  incanis  & 
crifpis.  Tournef.  cor.  10.  it  in.  1.  92.  t.  92. 

-S.  crifpa.  Riv.  mon.  t.  125. 

Leaves  cordate  elliptic  blunt  tomentoje  crenulate -waved  at 
the  edge ,  whorls  in  clutters,  calyxes  trifid  blunt . 

[11.  Salvia 
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[n.  Salvia  urticifolia.  'Nettle-leaved  Sage. 

Lin. /pec.  34.  fyft.  69.  Reich.  1.  62.  Willd.  l.  13 1. 
Etling.Jalv.  n.  23.  Gron.virg.  8. 

Horminum  virginianum  eredtum  urticas  foliis  flore  mi- 
nore.  Mor.  hift.  3.  395./.  11.  A  1 3./.  31. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  doubly -Jerr ate,  calyxes  three-toothed, 
upper  Jegment  three-toothed. 

12.  Salvia  occidentalis.  TVeJl-Indian  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  13 1.  Swartz,  prodr.  14C. 
defer.  43.  Brown,  jam.  1 1 7.  1. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate,  /pikes  loofe,  bradles  cordate  fubtri- 
fiorous. 

13.  Salvia  tilitefolia.  Lime-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  13 1.  Vahl fymb.  3.  7. 

S.  polyftachya.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  17.  n.  25.  A  27  ? 

Leaves  cordate  wrinkled  equally -crenate  ferrate  acute,  ca¬ 
lyxes  fmoothifh  awned. 

14.  Salvia. ferotina.  Late-flowering  Sage. 

Lin.fyfl.6y .  Reich.  1.62.  Willd.,  1.  13 1.  w#«A 

25.  Jacqu.  colledl.  1.  140.  icon.  rar.  1.  A  3. 
Etling. falv.  n.  12.  Ard.fpec.  1.  10.  A  1. 

Leaves  cordate  ferrate  foft,  flowers  raceme-fpiked,  co¬ 
rollas  fcarcely  exceeding  the  calyx:. 

15.  Salvia  tenella. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  132.  Swartz,  prodr.  14.  ic. 
t.  2.  defer.  45. 

Leaves  cordate,  ft em  filiform  creeping,  /pikes  afeending.] 

16.  Salvia  viridis.  Green-topped  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  34.  fyft.  69.  Reich.  1.  63.  Willd.  1. 
132.  hort.  upf.  11.  Etling.  falv.  n.  17.  Jacqu. 
mife.  2.  366.  icon.  rar.  1.  t.  4.  Desfont.  atlant. 
2,0.  A  1.  Kniph,  orig.  8.  ».  80.  Allion.  pedem. 
n:  53* 

Horminum  coma  viridi.  Tournef.  inft.  178. 

H.  fativum  ;  var.  3.  Mill.  diet. 

Leaves  oblong  crenate ,  helmet  of  the  corolla  femiorbicular , 
fruiting  calyxes  reflex. 

17.  Salvia  Horminum.  Red-topped  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  34.  Reich.  1.  63.  Willd.  1.  132.  vir. 
cliff.  4.  hort.  cliff.  1 1 .  mat.  med.  4-0.  Etling. 
falv.  n.  16.  Plenck,  ic.  t.  20.  Allion. pedem.  n.  52. 
Horminum  fativum.  Bauh.pin.  238.  Mill.  didl. 
n.  5.  Rail  hift.  542. — genuinum  fativum  Diof- 
corides.  Park,  theat.  55.  n.  2. 

H.  verum  Matthioli.  Gefn.  fafe.  17I  A  11./.  21. 

H.  fylveftre  foliis  purpureis.  Ger.  628.  2.  emac. 
771.  2. 

H.  coma  purpuro-violacea.  Tournef  .inft.  178. 

H.  creticum;  Alp.  exot.  113.  Barr.  obf.  226.  ic. 
I233- 

Horminum.  Dod.pempt.  293.  Lob.  ic.  555.  Tabern. 
hift.  764. 

Sclarea  minor  coma  violacea.  Buxb.  cent.  4.  24. 
A  39./.  2. 

Purple-topped  Sage  or  Clary. 
p.  Horminum  coma  rubra.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  309. 
Tournef.  inft.  178.  Riv.  men.  t.  59./.  2.  Raii 
hift.  542.  2. 

Red-topped  Sage. 

Leaves  obtufe  crenate,  upper  bradles  barren  larger  co¬ 
loured.  " 

[18.  Salvia  virgata.  Long-branched  Sage. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  133.  Ait. kew.  1.  39.  Jacqu. 

.  hort.  1.  14.  t.  37.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  43. 

Horminum  creticum.  Riv.  mon.  t.  63. 

Sclarea  orientalis  verbafei  folio,  flore  partim  albo 
partim  fiavefeente.  Tournef.  cor.  10. 

Leaves  oblong  cordate  wrinkled  crenate ,  hairs  of  the  Jlem 
and  calyx  glandular  at  the  tip.'] 

19.  Salvia  fylveftris.  Spotted-Jlalked  Bohemian  Sage. 

Lin.fpec.  34.  fyft.  69.  Reich,  t.  63.  Willd.  1.  133. 
Air.  kew.  1 .39.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  37.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  32.  Crantz.  auftr.  241.  Jacqu.  auftr.  3.  7. 
A  212.  Roth.  germ.  1.  11.  2.  29.  Hoffm.  germ.  9. 
Knock,  file/,  n.  43.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  54, 

Sclarea  fylveftris.  Afz'//.  didl.  n.  7. 

Horminum  fylveftre  falvifolium  majus  maculatum. 
Bauh.  fin.  239. 

H.  fylveftre  5  altera  fpecies.  C///.  hift.  2.  31. 

Leaves  cordate  wrinkled  biferrate ,  bradles  coloured fhorter 
than  the  flower  acuminate,  hairs  of  the  Jlem  and  calyx 
Jimple. 

Vox..  II. 
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20.  Salvia  nemorofa.  Spear-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.fpec.  35.  Reich.  1.  64.  1.  134.  Roth, 

germ.  1.  11.  2.30.  Hoffm.  germ.  9.  Zinn.  goetL 
297.  Gmel.fib.  3.  226. 

Sclarea  nemorofa.  Mill.  didl.  n.  6. 

S.  folio  falvite,  minor  f.  glabra.  Tournef  inft.  180. 
Horminum  fylveftre  falvifolium  minus.  Bauh.  pin . 

239* 

Leaves  cordate  lanceolate  ferrate  flat,  bradles  coloured, 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla  reflex. 

21.  Salvia  fyriaca.  Syrian  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  36.  fyft.  69.  Reich.  1.  64.  Willd.  1, 
134.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  31.  Retz.  obf.  3.  7.  n .  2. 
Sclarea  fyriaca.  Mill.  didl.  h j  5. — -flore  cteruleo, 
Tournef.  inft.  180. 

Horminum  lyriacum.  Bauh.pin.  238.  prodr.  114.  ic. 
Leaves  cordate  toothed,  the  lower  repand,  bradles  cordate 
fhort  acute,  calyxes  tomentofe. 

[22.  Salvia  vifeofa.  Clammy  Sage. 

Lin.  fyft.  69.  Willd.  1.  134.  Jacqu.  mife.  2.328, 
ic.  rar.  1 .  A  5.  Ait.  kew.  1.  40. 

Leaves  oblong  blunt  er  of e -cren  at  evifeid,  flowers  in  whorls, 
bradles  cordate  acute.] 

23.  Salvia  hasmatodes.  Bloody  Sage. 

Lin.fpec.  35.  fyft.  69.  Reich.  1.  64.  Willd.  1.135. 
Etling.  falv .  n.  34.  Scop.  cam.  n.  36. 

Horminum  fanguineum  afphodeli  radice.  Triumf.  obf. 
69.  t.  69. 

H.  fylveftre  majus  hmmatodes  glabrum/flore  cmruleo, 
italicum.  Barr.  rar.  234.  A  185. 

H.  fylv.  maculatum  tuberofum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  394. 
/.  II.  A  14./  15.  _ 

Sclarea  afphodeli  radice.  Tournef.  inft.  179. 

S.  tube ro fa.  Mill.  didl.  n.  12. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate  wrinkled  tomentofe ,  calyxes  hifpid, 
root  tuberous. 

24.  Salvia  pratenfis.  Meadow  Sage  or  Clary. 

Lin.fpec.  2$.  Reich.  1.65.  Willd.  1.  135.  fi.fuec . 

n.  32.  hort.  cliff.  12.  upf.  10.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  40. 
Hudf.  angl.  10.  Wither,  armed.  3.  21.  Smith » 
brit.  30.  <?wg/.  ^oA  A  1 53.  «SV£/X.  m.  77.  20. 

Abbot,  bedf.  6.  Hall.  helv.  n.  253.  ido/^.  gom. 

1.  12.  2.  30.  Hoffm.  germ.  9.  Pollichpal.  n.  28. 
Crantz.  auftr.  243.  Pallas  it.  1.  73.  Pillars 
dauph.  2.  403.  Knock,  file/,  n.  42.  Allion. pedem. 
n.  55.  Blackw.  t.  258.  ifcrsp  p^jyA  2.  A  95. 
Plenck,  ic.  A  22. 

Sclarea  pratenfis.  Mill.  didl.  n.  4. — foliis  ferratis 
flore  creruleo.  Tournef.  inft.  180.  Dill,  in  Raii 
jjW-  /3  7- 

Horminum  pratenfe.  wow.  A  36. — foliis  fer¬ 
ratis.  Bauh.pin.  238.  hift.  544.  8. 

H.  fylveftre.  Fuchf.  hift.  5 69,  Camer.  epit.  6 29. 

Gor.  mzze.  769.  3. — vulgare.  Park,  theat.  55.  ».  5, 
Orvala  fylveftris  fpecies  quarta.  Dod.  pempt.  293. 
Gallitrichum  fylveftre.  Mor.  hift.  3.  393.  /  n, 
A  13./.  10. 

(3.  Sclarea  major,  foliis  in  profundas  lacinias  incifis. 
Tournef.  inft.  179. 

Horminum  fylveftre  foliis  profundius  incifis. 
pin.  239. 

y.  Salvia  agreftis.  Lin.  amoen.  3.  399.  Pillars  dauph. 

2.  402. 

Horminum  pratenfe  niveum  foliis  incanis.  Bauh.  pin. 
238. 

Leaves  cor  date -oblong  crenate,  the  upper  ones  embracing , 
whorls  almoft  naked,  corollas  having  a  glutinous 
helmet. 

[25.  Salvia  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  136.  Desfont.  in  Fourcroy 
journ.  3.  1792.  n.  20.  atlant.  22.  t.  2.  Lamarck , 
illuftr.  n.  300. 

Leaves  ovate  erofe-toothed,  flowers  nodding ,  the  middle 
Jegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  concave.] 

26.  Salvia  indica.  Indian  Sage  or  Clary. 

Lin.fpec.  37.  fyft.  69.  Reich.  1.  65.  Willd.  1.  136. 
mant.  318.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  33.  t.  78.  Etling . 
falv.  n.  39.  Curt.  mag.  395. 

Sclarea  indica.  Mill.  didl.  n.  9. — floribus  variegatis. 
Tournef.  inft.  179. 

Horminum  hirfutum  flore  violaceo  pundits  aureis  no- 
tato.  Mor.  hift.  3,/  11.  A  13.fi.  16. 

12  Z 
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Leaves  cordate  Jublobed  at  the  fides ,  the  Upper  oMsfeJJile ,  j 
whorls  almoft  naked  very  remote. 

27.  Salvia  dominica.  Dominica  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  3$.  Reich,  i.  66.  Willd.  i.  137*  Swartz, 
cbj.  18.  t.  i.f.  1.  Mill.  diet.  n.  9. 

Leaves  cordate  ohtujc  crenate  JubtomentoJe ,  corollas  nar¬ 
rower  than  the  calyx. 

28*  Salvia  verbenaca.  Vervain  Sage  or  Clary. 

Lin.  fpec.  3$.  fyfl.  7 °*  Reich.  1.66.  Willd.  1.  1 37 - 
wr.  cliff.  17.  hort.  cliff.  12.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  19- 
Hudf.  angl.  10.  arr.  */.  3.  21. 

brit.  31.  engl.  hot.  t.  154*  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  1. 

».  20.  Sibth.  oxmi.  n.  i\.  Abbot, 
bedf.  7.  Hoffm.  germ.  10.  Roth.  germ.  1.  12.  a. 

32.  Sauv.  monjp.  278.  Ger.  prov.  258.  n.  4. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  4°4*  Allion.  pedem.  n.  $6. 
Desfont.  atlant.  21.  Gron.virg.  8.  Berg.  phyt. 

2.  99.  Blackw.  258. 

Horminum  verbenaceum.  Mill.  dipt.  n.  1. 

H.  fylveftre  lavandul®  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  239.  Raii 

hifl.  545-  fyn-  237.  Park,  theat.  S7-%-  Mor.hift. 
ft  n.t.  14./.  33. 

H.  fylveftre.  Ger.  771.  1. 

H.  fylv.  minus,  incifo  folio,  flore  azureo.  Barr.  ic. 
208. 

H.  verbenac®  laciniis  anguftifolium.  Triurnf.  obf.  66. 
t.  66. 

H.  filv.  quarti  quinta  fpecies.  Cluj.  hifl.  2.  31 .  f.  1. 
Leaves  ferrate  fmuate  JmoothiJh,  corollas  narrower  than 
the  calyx. 

[29.  Salvia  fcabra.  Rugged  Sage. 

Lin.  fyfl.  72.  Willd.  1 .  1 3 7 .  Juppl.  89. 

Rugged ,  leaves  lyrate  toothed  wrinkled,  Jlem  panicle- 
branched . 

30.  Salvia  runcinata.  Runcinate-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.  fyfl.  7  2 .  Willd.  1 .  138.  Juppl.  89. 

Rugged,  leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid  toothed,  flowers  Jpiked 
whorled.  ] 

31.  Salvia  clandeftina.  Cut-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  36.  Jyfl.  70.  Reich.  1.  66.  Willd.  1.  138. 

Elling.  Jalv.  n.  20.  Zinn.  goett.  198.  Desfont. 

.  atlant.  23. 

Horminum  lyratum.  Mill.  dipt.  n.  2. 

H.  fylveftre,  incifo  folio,  c®flo  flore,  italicum.  Barr, 
rar.  24.  t.  220. 

Leaves  ferrate  pinnatifid  very  much  wrinkled,  fpike  obtufe, 
corollas  narrower  than  the  calyx . 

[32.  Salvia  auftriaca.  Aujlrian  Sage. 

Lin.  fyfl.  69.  Willd.  1.  138.  Ait.  kew.  I.  41. 
Etling.Jalv.  n.  41.  Crantz,  auftr.  4.  238.  Jacqu. 
auflr.  2.  8.  t.  1 1 2. 

Leaves  ovate  and  cordate  erofe-flnuate ,  root-leaves  pe¬ 
tiole  d,  Jlem  almoft  leaflefs,  flamens  double  the  length  of 
the  corolla. 

33.  Salvia  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  .36.  Reich.  1.67.  Willd.  1.  138.  Etling. 
Jalv.  n.  42. 

Horminum  pyrenaicum  glutinofum  anguri®  folio. 
Derm.  par.  187.  t.  187. 

Sclarea  pyrenaica  glutinofa,  foliis  finuatis.  Tournef. 
infl.  179. 

Leaves  obtufe  erofe,  flamens  double  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
34.  Salvia  dii'ermas.  Long-fpiked  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  36.  fyfl.  70.  Reich.  1.  67.  Willd.  1.  139. 
mant.  3  18.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  32.  Arduin.fpec.  1.9. 

1.  Allion.  hort.  49.  ».  4.  obf.  3.7.  «.  4. 

Horminum  fylveftre  majus  flore  albo,  integris  foliis. 
Barr .  ic.  187. 

Leaves  cordate-oblong  erofe,  flamens  equal  to  the  corolla. 
33.  Salvia  rugofa.  Wrinkled-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  139.  Ait.  kew.  1.  42. 

Leaves  cordate  oblong-lanceolate  erofe-crenate  wrinkled 
fomewhat  hairy,  flamens  Jhorter  than  the  corolla. 

36.  Salvia  nubia.  Nubian  Sage. 

Lin.  fyfl.  70.  Willd.  1.  139.  Murr.  comm.  gott. 
1778.7).  90.  t.  3.  Ait.  kew.  1.42. 

Leaves  oblong  fubcordate  unequilateral  wrinkled  crenate 
fometimes  eared  at  the  bafe. 

37.  Saivia  nilotica.  Nile  Sage. 

Lin. fyfl.  70.  Willd.  1.  140.  Murr.  comm.  gott. 
1778.7).  88.  t.  2.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  t.  92.  Retz. 
obf.  3.  7.  n.  3. 
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Leaves  flnuate  angular  crenate-toothed,  teeth  of  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  fpiny,  angles  and  margin  of  the  aperture  ciliated] 

38  Salvia  mexicana.  Mexican  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  37.  Reich.  1.67.  Willd.  1.  140.  hort. 
cliff.  13.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  35.  Cavan .  ic.  1.  16. 
n.  24.  t.  26. 

Sclarea  mexicana.  Mill,  diPt.n.14. — altifflma,  lace 
heliotropii.  Dill.  elth.  339,  t.  254- /•  33©- 
Leaves  ovate ,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  ferrate. 

[39.  Salvia  amethyftina.  Amethy (line  Sage. 

Smith  ic.  ined.  2.  27-  t.  27.  Willd. fpec.  1.  Tyo- 

Leaves  cordate  acute  ferrate  woolly  beneath, whorls  naked, 
calyxes  trifid,  corollas  pubefcer.t. 

40.  Salvia  fulgens.  Fulgid  Sage. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  140*  Cavan,  ic.  1.  15*  n.  21. 

t.  23. 

Leaves  cordate  acute  crenate  wrinkled  tomentfe  beneath , 

"  whorls  naked,  calyxes  trifid,  helmet  of  the  corollas 
villofe. 

41.  Salvia  formofa.  Shining-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  140.  VHerit. ftirp.  1.  41. 
t.  2\.  Ait.  kew.  1.  43.  Curt,  magaz.  376. 

S.  Leonuroides.  Gloxin  obf.  hot.  15.  t.  2. 

Leaves  fubcordate ,  helmet  of  the  corollas  bearded,  calyxes 
three-lobed ,  jlem  frutefeent. 

42.  Salvia  tubiflora.  Long-tubed  Sage. 

Smith  ic.  ined.  2.  26.  t.  26.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  14**  _ 
Leaves  cordate  crenate  fomewhat  hairy,  calyxes  trifid , 
corollas  very  long  tubular,  flamens  ftanding  out . 

43.  Salvia  longifiora.  Long-flowered  Sage. 

Lin.  fpec .  ed.  Willd.  1.  141. 

S.  tubifera.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  16.  n.  23.  t.  25. 

Leaves  ovate  acute  ferrate  pubefeent ,  calyxes  trifid,  co¬ 
rollas  very  long  tubular  pubefeent,  flamens  the  length  of 
the  corolla. 

44.  Salvia  coccinea.  Scarlet -flowered  Sage. 

Lin.  fyfl.  71.  Willd.  1.  141.  Juppl.  88.  Murr. 
comm.  gott.  i71^‘ L'  ^6.  t.  1.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  11. 
Ait.  kew.  1.  43. 

Leaves  cordate  acute  tomentofe ferrate,  corollas  narrower 
than  the  calyx  and  twice  as  long. 

45.  Salvia  pfeudococcinea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  141*  Jacqu.  colled!.  2.  3^2. 
ic.  rar.  2.  t.  209. 

Leaves  ovate  acute  ferrate  unequal  at  the  bafe,ftem  hairy , 
corollas  double  the  length  of  the  calyx. 

46.  Salvia  hifpanica.  Spanifh  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  37.  Reich.  1.  67.  Willd.  1.  141.  Gartn. 

fruPl.  1.  316.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  18.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  35.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  58.  Kniph.  orig.  t.  2. 
n.  78.  Sabb.  hort.  rom.  3.  t.  22.  Ard.fpec.  10. 
t.  2. 

Sclarea  hifpanica.  Tabern.  hifl.  764.  ic.  374. 

Leaves  ovate,  petioles  mucronate  each  way,  fpikes  imbri¬ 
cate,  calyxes  trifid. 

47:  Salvia  abyflinica.  Abyffinian  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  142.  Jacqu.  collePt.  1.  1 32, 
ic.  rar.  1 .  t.  6.  Ait.  kew.  1.  43. 

Lower  leaves  lyrate,  upper  cordate ,  flowers  in  whorls, 
calyxes  mucronate  ciliated] 

48.  Salvia  verticillata.  Whorl-flowered  Sage.  . 

Lin.Jpec.  37.  fyfl.  70.  Reich.  1.  68.  Willd.  1.  142. 
hort.  cliff  495.  upf.  11.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  247. 
Hoffm.  germ.  10.  Roth.  germ.  1.  12.  2.32.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  34.  Crantz.  auflr.  241.  Kniph.  orig.  6. 
t.  7 9.  Hall.  helv.  n.  251.  Berg.  phyt.  2.91. 
Horminum  verticillatum.  Mill.  dipt.  n.  3. 

H.  fylveftre  latifolium  verticillatum.  Bauh.  pin.  338. 
H.  fylveftre  tertium.  Cluj.  hifl.  2.  29. 

H.  fpurium.  Riv.  mon.  t.  60. 

(3.  Horminum  fylveftre  hirfutum,  lampfanae  folio,  flore 
c®fio.  Barrel,  ic.  199. 

H.  folio  rapi.  Buxb.  cent.  5.  app.y3.fi  2 3. 

H.  napifolium.  Mill.  dipt.  n.  4. 

Leaves  cordate  crenate-toothed,  whorls  almoft  naked,  flyle 
of  the  coroila  incumbent  on  the  lower  lip. 

[49.  Salvia  napifolia.  Rape-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  143-  Etling.Jalv.  n.  13. 
Jacqu.  hort.  2.  71.  t.  152.  Ait.  kew.  1.  44. 
Leaves  cordate  crenate-toothed,  lower  ones  haftate  and 
lyrate ,  whorls  almoft  naked,  upper  lip  floor  ter.] 


SAL 


SAL 


50.  Salvia  glutinofa.  Yellow  Sage  or  Clary. 

Lin.Jpec .  37.  Jyft.  70.  Reich.  1.  68.  Willd.  i. 
143.  mant.  319.  hort.  cliff.  13.  upf.  11.  Etling. 
Jalv.  n.  38.  Hoffm.  germ.  10.  Roth.  germ.  1.  12. 
2.  33.  Hall.  helv.  n.  252.  Scop.  cam.  n.  33. 
Crantz.  anjlr.  239.  Jacqu.  vineL  5.  Sauv.  monfp. 
146.  Villars  dauph.  2.  404.  Krock. files,  n.  44. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  59.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  97. 

Sclarea  glutinola.  Mill.  diet.  n.  11. 

Horminum  flore  luteo.  An/.  mon.  t.  57.  Afor.  hijl. 

3.  394-  /  1 1.  /•  1 3./.  18. 

H.  luteum  glutinofum.  Bauh.  pin.  238. 


Lob.  ic. 


747.  24. 

H.  fylveftre  fecundum.  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  29 
557* 

H.  luteum  f.  Coins  Jovis.  Park,  theat.  58.  12. 

Colus  Jovis  Lobelii.  Dalecb.  hijl.  966.  G<?r.  627.  3. 

emac.  769.  4.  . 

Orvala  tertia.  Dod.  pempt.  292.  ft  3,  4. 

Galeopfis  lutea  vifeida,  &  odorata  nemorenfis.  Bauh. 
hijl.  3.  314. 

G.  lutea.  Dalech.  hijl.  1248.  Park,  theat.  608.  n.  3. 
Leaves  cordatejagittate ferrate  acute. 

[51.  Salvia  Barrelicri. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  143.  Etling. Jalv.  n.  46. 

H.  fylveftre  majus,  haftato  folio,  flore  caefio  hifpido. 
Barr,  rar .  236.  t.  186. 

H.  majus  haftato  f.  lapathi  un&uofi  foliis.  Mor.  hijl. 


Sclarea  folio  triangulari  dentato.  Tournef.  injl.  180. 
Leaves  unequally  toothed  acuminate  cordate  angular  AaJ- 
tate  at  the  baje ,  whorls  almojl  naked.  ] 

52.  Salvia  canarienfis.  Canary  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  38.  Jyjl.  71.  Reich.  1.  68.  Willd.  1. 
144.  mant.  319.  hort.  cliff.  13.  upf.  10.  Etling. 
Jalv.  n.  36.  Kniph.  orig.  6.  t.  77.  Pluk.  phyt. 

t.fOl.f.2. 

Horminum  folio  haftato.  Riv.  mon.  t.6\. 

H.  canar.  tomentofum,  haftato  folio.  Mor.  hijl.  3. 94. 


J.  11.  t.  1 3./  17. 

Sclarea  tomentofa.  Mill.  diet.  n.  13. 

S.  folio  triangulari,  caule  tomentofo.  Tournef.  injl. 
180. 

Leaves  haftate-triangular  oblong  crenate  obtuje. 

03-  Salvia  aurita.  Eared  Sage. 

Lin.JyJl.  Ji.  Willd.  1.  144.  Juppl.  88. 

Villoje ,  leaves  ovate  toothed  eared,  flowers  whorl  f piked. 

54.  Salvia  africana.  ■  Blue -flowered  African  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  38.  Reich.  1.  69.  Willd.  1.  144.  hort. 

cliff  13.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  7.  Comm.  hort.  2.  181. 
t.  91. 

Leaves  roundijh  ferrate,  truncate  and  toothed  at  the  baje. 

55.  Salvia  aurea.  Gold-flowered  African  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  38.  Jyft.  71.  Reich.  1.  69.  Willd.  1. 
145.  hort.  cliff.  13.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  9.  Comm, 
hort.  2.  183.  t.  92.  Curt,  magaz.  182. 

Leaves  roundijh  quite  entire ,  truncate  and  toothed  at  the 
baje. 

56.  Salvia  colorata.  Coloured-calyx  African  Sage. 

Lin. Jyft.  Ji.  Reich.  1.  69.  Willd.  1.  145. 

S.  integerrima.  Mill.  dift.  n.  12.  Jig .  150.  t.  225. 
/•  2. 

Horminum  africanum  frutefeens,  cifti  feminse  foliis 
fubrotundis.  Mor.hift.  2,.J.  11.  t.  16./.  ult. 

Leaves  elliptic  almofl  quite  entire  tomentoje ,  border  of  the 
calyx  membranaceous  coloured. 

57.  Salvia  paniculata.  Panicled  African  Sage. 

Lin.  Jyft.  71.  Reich.  1.  69.  Willd .  1.  145.  mant. 
25.  &  51 1.  Etling. Jalv.  n.  10. 

S.  chamaeleagna.  Berg.  cap.  3. 

S.  minor  sethiopica,  foliis  chammleagni  afperis.  Breyn. 
cent.  169.  t.  5.  Mor.  hift.  3./.  n.  t.  16./.  1.  Mill, 
fig.  150.  t.  225./.  1. 

Leaves  ob ovate -wedge -form  toothletted  naked ,  ftemfru- 
tefeent. 

[58.  Salvia  acetabulola. 

Lin.  fyft.  71.  Reich.  1.  70.  Willd.  1.  145.  mant. 
25.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  6.  Gron.  orient.  10. 

S.  fyriaca,  cifti  iemime  foliis,  acetabulis  Moluccas. 
Mor.  hift.  3.  399. 

S.  orientalis  frutefeens,  foliis  circinatis,  acetabulis  Mo  • 
'luccas.  Tournef.  cor ,  io„ 


Leaves  obovate  toothed,  calyxes  bell-fhaped,  Jpreading 
hairy,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

59.  Salvia  fpinofa.  Thorhy-calyxed  Sage. 

Lin.  Jyft.  71.  Reich.  1.  70.  JVilld.  i.  146.  mant, 
511.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  29.  Jacqu.  collect.  1.  139. 
ic.  rar.  1.  t.  7. 

S.  tegyptiaca.  Lin.  mant.  26. 

Horminum  fyHacum.  Bauh.  pin.  238.  prodr .  114= 
Mor.hift.  3.  392 .J.  \i.  t.  16./.  2. 

Leaves  oblong  repetnd,  calyxes  Jpiny ,  braftes  cordate  mtt~ 
cronate  concave. 

60. '  Salvia  tingitana.  Tangier  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  147.  Etling. Jalv.  n.  30. 
Horminum  tingitanum.  Riv.  mon.  t.  62. 

Sclarea  tingitana  feetidiffima  hirluta,  flore  albo.  Tournef  , 
injl.  179. 

Leaves  cordate  eroje-toothed,  calyxes  Jpiny,  braftes  quite 
entire  cordate  mucronate  concave  ciliate.~\  % , 

61.  Salvia  Sclarea.  Common  Clary. 

Lin.Jpec.  38.  Reich.  1.  71.  Willd.  I.  147.  hort . 
cliff.  12.  upf.  10.  mat.  med.  10.  Etling.  Jalv. 
n.  27.  Hoffm.  germ.  10.  Roth.  germ.  2.  33. 
Guett.ftamp.  263.  Villars'  dauph.  2.  405.  Allion . 
pedem.  n.  60.  Ludw.  eft.  t.  17 1.  Berg.  phyt. 
2.  93.  Plenck,  ic.  21. 

Sclarea.  Tabern.ic.  373 •  Matth.  889.  Tournef.  injl* 
179.  Garid.  433. 

S.  vulgaris.  Lob.  ic.  556.  Blackw.  t.  122.  Mill, 
dift.  n.  1. 

Horminum  Sclarea  didtum.  Bauh. pin.  238.  Rail  hift . 

543.  3.  Mor.  hift.J.  11.  t.  1 6ftf.  1.  ord.  3. 

H.  fylveftre  j.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  28./.  2. 

H.  fativum  vulgare  f.  Sclarea.  Park,  theat.  55.  1. 
Gallitricum.  Ger.  626. — f.  Horminum.  Ger.  emac. 
768.  1. 

G.  fativum.  Bauh.  hift.  3-  3°9* 

Orvala.  Dod.  pempt.  292. 

Leaves  wrinkled  cordate  oblong  villoje  ferrate,  floral  braftes 
longer  than  the  calyx  concave  acuminate. 

[62.  Salvia  in volucrata. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  147.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  114. 
t.  105. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ferrate,  flowers  in  terminating 
Jpikes,  braftes  very  large  coloured.  ] 

63.  Salvia  ceratophylla.  Horn-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  39.  Reich.  1.  71.  777777.  1.  148.  hort. 

cliff.  13.  upf.  \o.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  44.  Kniph. 
orig.  6.  /.  78.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  194.  /.  5.  i&m. 
par.  186.  Mor.  hift.  3.  393./  11.  /.  13.  /.  6. 
(Horminum.) 

Sclarea  ceratophylla.  Mill.  dift.  n.  8. 

Leaves  wrinkled  pinnatifid  woolly,  upper  whorls  barren . 

64.  Salvia  TEthiopis.  Woolly  Sage  or  Clary. 

Lin.Jpec.  39.  Jyft.  71.  Reich.  1.  71.  777777.  1.  148, 

hort:  cliff.  13.  Etling.  Jalv.  n.  28.  Gouan  monfp. 
469.  illuflr.  2.  3.  7.  /.  211, 

Crantz,  auftr.  238.  Ger.  prov.  259.  Villars , 
dauph.  *2.405.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  61.  Sabb.hort. 
rom.  3.  t.  23.  Desfont.  atlant.  24. 

Sclarea  TEthiopis.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2. 

S.  vulgaris  lanuginofa  ampliffimo  folio.  Tournef.  inft. 
179.  Garid.  432. 

TEthiopis.  Dalech.  hift.  130 6.  Dod.  pempt.  1:48. 

y.  2.  Matth.  1152.  Label,  adv.  242.  Ger.  634. 
779.  Raiihift.  543. 

7E,  multis.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  315. 

7E.  foliis  finuofis.  Bauh.  pin.  241. 

7£.  phlomitis.  7?e/7  ejy/?.  ^e/?.  8 .  p.  3./.  1. 

Sclarea  asthiopica,  f.  TEthiopis  laciniatis  &  non  laci- 
niatis  foliis.  Park,  theat.  57.  13.  t.  $$.  ft  13. 

1 3 .  TEthiopis  laciniatis  foliis.  Barr.  rar.  24.  t.  188. 

JE.  fol.  in  profundas  lacinias  divifis.  Bauh.  pin.  241. 
prodr.  1 15. 

Sclarea  lacin.  foliis.  Tournef.  inft.  179.  Garid.  432. 
y.  Marum  asgyptiacum.  Vefl.  alp.  212.  ic. 

Horminum  fyriacum  album  falvite  folio  lanuginofo. 
Mor.  hift.  3.  392./.  11./.  1 6./.  3.  ord.  3. 

Leaves  oblong  erofe  woolly ,  whorls  woolly,  braftes  re¬ 
curved Jomewhat Jpiny. 

[65.  Salvia  phlomoides. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd ,  1.  148.  •  77?^/,  Jymb.  1.  7, 

Jntrod 

p 


SAL 


SAL 

Tntrod.  in  oryet.  arrag.  158.  t.  4.  Roemer  Jcript . 
pi:  hifp.  lufit.  10.  t.  l.f.  1. 

Leaves  lanceolate  almojl  entire,  ft em  ’woolly  and  vijcid.] 

66.  Salvia  argentea.  Silvery-leaved  Sage  or  Clary. 

Lin.Jpec.  38.  Reich.  1.71.  Willd.  1.  149*  Riling. 
Jalv.  n.  33. 

Sclarea  argentea.  Mill.  dibt.  n,  15. 

S4  ficula  folio  argenteo  fubrotundo.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1. 

1 63. 

TEthiopis  tota  argentea  cretica  lanuginofa.  Cup. 
cathol. 

Leaves  oblong  tooth-angular  woolly ,  upper  whorls  barren , 
brables  concave. 

[67.  Salvia  vulneraritefolia.  Kidney  Vetch-leaved  Sage. 
Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Wittd.  1.  149.  . 

S.  orientalis  foliis  alatis  non  crenatis  odore  Mari. 

Tournef.  cor.  11. 

Leaves  pinnate  quite  entire ,  terminating  leaflet  very 
*  *  large. ~\ 

68.  Salvia  pinnata.  Ik  ing-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  39.  Jyft.  71.  Reich.  1.  72.  hort.  chjf.  13. 

Et ling.  Jalv.  n.  14.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  167.  ic. 

Leaves  pinnate,  pinnas  eroje. 

[69.  Salvia  incarnata.  Flejh-coloured  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  150.  Et  ling.  Jalv.  n.  15. 
Mor.  hift.J.  11.  /.  1 3./.  19*  Pluk.-phyt.  t.  194. 

/.  6.  (Horminum.) 

Leaves  pinnate  Jerrate,  Jtems  procumbent  hirjute. 

70.  Salvia  rofasfolia.  Roje-leaved  Sage. 

Smith  ic.  ined.  1.  5*  l-  S'  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1. 

150.  .  , 

S.  orientalis,  foliis  alatis  minoribus  &  crenatis,  odore 

mari.  TourneJ.  cor.  11. 

S.  foliis  ebuli.  Buxb.  cent.  2.  41.  t.  46  ? 

Leaves  pinnate  hoary,  leaflets  Jerrate,  calyxes  ringent. 

71.  Salvia  japonica.  Japan  Sage. 

Lin.  Jyft.  72.  Willd.  1.  150.  Thunb.jap.  22.  /.  5. 
K<empf.  amoen.  5.  887. 

Leaves  bipinnaie  Jmooth. 

72.  Salvia  ceratophylloides.  Branchy  Sage. 

Lin. Jyft.  72.  Reich.  1.  72.  Willd.  1.  I51*  rnant. 
26.  Et  ling.  Jalv.  n.  45.  Arduin.Jpec.  2.  12. 

t.  2. 

Leaves  pinnatifid  wrinkled  villoje ,  ftem  panicled  very 
much  branched. 

73.  Salvia  Forfkaelei. 

Lin.  Jyft.  72.  Reich.  1.72.  Willd.  1.  151.  mant. 
26.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  26. 

S.  bifida.  Forfk.  dejcr.  202. 

Leaves  lyrate-eared,  ftem  almoft  leaflejs,  helmet  oj  the 
corolla  Jemibifld. 

74.  Salvia  nutans.  Nodding  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  39.  Jyft.  72.  Reich.  1.  73.  Willd.  1. 
15 1.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  47.  Nov.  abt.  petrop.  1.  3  7  8* 
t.  14.  Hall.  comm.  gott.  1.  210.  /.  11.  Kniph. 
cent.  7.  t.  79. 

Leaves  cordate  indiftinblly  flve-lobed  eroje,  ftem  roundijh, 
racemes  nodding.  . 

75.  Salvia  haftata.  Halbert-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  151.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  48. 

Leaves  haftate-lanceolate  crenate,  ftem  almoft  naked,  ra¬ 
cemes  drooping. 

7 6.  Salvia  betonicasfolia.  Betony-leaved  Sage. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  152.  Etling.Jalv.  n.  49. 
Leaves  lanceolate  crenate,  ftem  almoft  naked,  racemes 
drooping. 

77.  Salvia  algerienfis.  Algerine  Sage. 

Desjont.  atlant.  23.  t.  3. 

Sclarea  africana  prsecox  annua.  Vaill.  herb. 

Lower  leaves  ovate  crenate  de current  into  the  petiole,  ca¬ 
lyxes  tooth-Jpiny  nodding ,  brabies  reflex. 

78.  Salvia  foetida.  Fetid  Sage. 

Desjont.  atlant.  24.  Lamarck,  illuftr.  n.  295. 
Sclarea  tingitana  fcetidiflima  hirfuta  flore  albo.  TourneJ. 

inft.  179.  Vaill.  herb.  1 

Marum  aegyptiacum.  Alp.  agypt.  212?  exot.  252? 
v.  n.  64.  y. 

Shrubby,  leaves  cordate-ovate  very  much  wrinkled  villoje, 
flowers  whorl flpiked,  flruiting  calyxes  compreJJed.~\ 

79.  Salvia  patula.  Spreading  Sage. 

Desjont.  atlant.  2?. 


Sclarea  lufitanica.  Mill.  dibi.  n.  3.— glutmofa  amplify. 

fimo  folio.  TourneJ.  inft.  17  9.  Vaill.  herb. 

Root -leaves  cordate  woolly  flnuate  eroje,  ftem  and  calyxes 

villoje  glutinoje,  brabies  concave  mucronate,  upper  flowers 
Jading. 

descriptions,.^. 

[This  large  genus  confifts  of  herbs  or  underfhrubs. 
The  flower?  are  from  one  to  three  together  from  a 
brafte  or  a  leaf,  frequently  in  fpikes.  The  filaments 
are  ftipitate  in  the  middle  in  the  Salvia  of  Tournefoit ; 
but  beyond  the  middle  in  the  Sclarea  of  the  fame 
author.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  compreffed^ 
and  fickle-fhaped  in  both  thefe  :  but  in  Horminum  of^ 
Tournefort  it  is  concave  and  fhaped  like  the  bowl  of 
a  fpoon.  The  ftyle  in  S.  cretica  is  double,  which  is 
unufual  in  the  natural  order  of  Labiatte,  but  its  feeds 
are  abortive8.  Mr.  Miller  has  followed  Tournefort 
in  dividing  the  genus,  and  has  treated  of  it  under  the 
three  articles  of  Horminum,  Salvia  and  Sclarea. 

Our  Englifli  name  Sage  is  from  the  French  Sauge. 

In  German  it  is  Salbey ,  which  is  evidently  from  the 
Latin.  Clary  is  plainly  from  Sclarea,  which  is  from 
c-v.\r,po;,  hard ;  the  ftalks  being  hard  and  not  fucculent. 
Horminum  is  faid  to  be  kvo  tou  opgaw,  quod  ad  venercm 
ftimulet,  according  to  Diofcorides. 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  a  foot  high,  ftiff  and 
brachiate.  Leaves  naked,  rugged,  very  much  wrinkled 
underneath.  Spikes  as  it  were  fpiny.  Flowers  in 
threes,  pedicelled,  very  minute.  Corollas  white,  with 
the  upper  lip  very  fhort,  emarginate,  not  comprefied ; 
the  lower  trifid,  with  the  middle  fegment  violet-co¬ 
loured  and  dotted.  Stamens  fmall  with  blueifh  an¬ 
thers  *. 

Gouan  affirms  that  he  has  molt  commonly  found 
four  ftamens  in  the  flowers. 

Yahl  fays  that  the  wild  plant  is  a  low  rigid  little 
fhrub,  fcarcely  a  fpan  in  height,  afh-coloured  and  re- 
verfely  hairy  ;  with  the  leaves  turned  back  at  the  edge 
and  hairy. 

Desfontaines  defcribes  it  as  of  an  afh  colour,  upright, 
and  very  much  branched :  the  branches  flender,  with 
fhort  reverfe  hairs.  The  leaves  wrinkled,  waved,  run¬ 
ning  down  into  the  petiole.  The  whorls  diftindt  ;  the 
lower  having  fix,  the  upper  two  flowers,  all  pedicelled, 
and  the  upper  ones  abortive.  Bractes  very  fmall, 
ovate,  acute,  fhorter  than  the  pedicel.  Calyx  villofe, 
ftriated  :  with  the  upper  lip  fhorter,  two-toorhed,  and 
the  mouth  ciliate.  Corolla  white,  fmall,  dotted  ;  with 
the  upper  lip  very  fhort. 

Native  of  Egypt  and  the  Canary  iflands.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  the  fands  about  Caffa  in  Barbary.  Introduced 
in  1770,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  june  and 
july  “. 

2.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  MafTon,  and  introduced  in  1774.  It  flowers 
in  december  and  january.  It  is  fhrubby*. 

3.  Calyxes  two-leaved.  Styles  two,  with  Ample 
ftigmas  y.  In  the  opinion  of  Willdenow,  it  feems  to 
be  only  a  variety  of  S.  officinalis.— Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Candia.  Cultivated  in  1760  by  Mr.  James  Gordon. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  auguft,  and  is  lhrubbyz. 

4.  Root-leaves  oblong,  finuate  and  fometimes  jag¬ 
ged,  refembling  thofe  of  the  common  Bugle,  but 
larger,  above  dark  green  with  dark-purple  fpots  about 
the  veins,  beneath  dufky  purple ;  which  colour  the 
Items  frequently  have  alfo.  The  whole  is  hirfute  and 
hairy;  the  hairs  on  the  upper  part  fpringing  from  dots 
or  fmall  tubercles.  The  item  is  a  long  fpan  or  a  foot 
high,  Angle  or  feveral,  with  one  or  two  joints,  at  each 
of  which  is  a  pair  of  leaves,  not  branched  ;  at  the 
upper  part  are  feveral  whorls  of  flowers,  fix  in  each 
placed  in  a  ring,  with  two  leaves  beneath  >  thefe  in  the 
upper  whorls  are  fmall,  entire,  like  thofe  of  Myrtle ;  in 
the  lower  whorl  longer,  with  here  and  there  a  cut  on 
the  edge.  Calyxes  biggifh,  Freaked  with  five  lines, 
two-parted,  the  upper  legment  wider  and  trifid,  the 
lower  narrower  and  bifid.  Corollas  pale  blue  ;  tlje  up¬ 
per  lip  bifid  with  widifh  wings  ending  ip  a  fhort  cufp, 
the  lower  alfo  bifid,  fometimes  notched  about  the 
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The  Camphor  Tree  of  Sumatra. 

The  Branch  Com  which  Bus  npure  u-  Cah>n  war  piweo 
Mi  Charles  Miller  to  Sir  Tkomas  Geary  Cullum  Bar.' 
y/honi  Z  reef  eyed  it.  See  an  account  of  this  tree  bp 
M:  flurries  Miller  in  Phil.  Trans.  Vol.68.p.  !<&■ 
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the  outer  part  protuberant,  roundiffi  ;  the  inner  where 
they  touch  each  other  pared  off  and  angular ;  when 
ripe  they  are  blackifh  \ 

Linneus  made  two  fpecies  of  this  in  his  Species 
Plantarum,  under  the  names  of  Salvia  lyrata  and  Hor- 
minum  virginicum ;  but  in  his  Manliffa  he  referred  the 
latter  to  the  former,  it  being  the  lame  plant,  bearing 
clandeftine  flowers  in  Europe. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Cultivated  in 
1728,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.b  The  feeds,  from 
Virginia,  were  given  to  him  by  Charles  Du  Bois,  Elq. 
treafurer  to  the  Ealt  India  Company c. 

5.  Stems  branched,  upright,  five  feet  high.  Leaves 
narrow,  long,  beneath  tomentofe,  whitilh,  above  dark 
green ;  petioles  fhort,  fubconnate,  with  very  fmall 
glands  at  the  bafe  refembling  brown  dots.  Flowers  in 
very  long  interrupted  fpikes,  compofed  of  many-flow¬ 
ered  whorls,  covered  with  a  lanuginous  violet-coloured 
nap.  Calyx  alfo  violet-coloured,  with  the  upper  lip 
entire  and  acute,  the  lower  fhortly  bifid.  Corolla 
white,  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx  ;  upper  lip  arched, 
plaited,  entire,  villofe  ;  lower  trifid,  with  the  fegments 
rounded,  nearly  equal,  and  under  them  a  fhort  ex- 
crefcence. 

Native  of  Mexico.  It  flowers  in  the  royal  garden 
at  Madrid  in  november  and  decemberh 

6.  This  is  a  handfome  plant.  Stem  indiftindlly 
quadrangular,  pubefeent.  Leaves  very  narrow,  fmooth 
above,  pubefeent  beneath.  The  whorls  have  each  two 
bradtes  which  are  ovate,  acuminate,  and  longer  than 
the  calyx ;  which  is  as  in  S.  officinalis,  only  larger  and 
.green.  Corolla  as  in  that,  but  larger.  There  are 
commonly  leafy  branches  from  the  upper  axils  of  the 
leaves. — Native  of  Tauris  e. 

7.  The  common  garden  or  officinal  Sage  is  a  branch¬ 
ing  fhrub,  about  two  feet  in  height.  The  younger 
branches  are  tomentofe  and  whitifh.  The  leaves  are 
wrinkled,  cinereous  white  or  tinged  with  dufky  pur¬ 
ple,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  fometimes  eared  at  the 
bafe.  Flowers  terminating,  in  long  fpikes  compofed 
of  fix-flowered  whorls,  approximating  yet  diftindl. 
Bracles  ovate,  acute,  deciduous.  Calyx  flriated,  five¬ 
toothed  ;  the  teeth  acute,  the  three  upper  ones  nearly 
equal  and  fmaller.  Corolla  blue  :  upper  lip  blunt, 
emarginate  ;  lower  three-lobed,  the  fide  lobes  bent 
back,  the  middle  lobe  larger  and  two-lobed f. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  Barbary.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1597  by  Gerarde5 :  and  doubtlefs  we  had  it 
much  earlier  in  our  gardens.] 

Mr.  Miller  enumerates  the  following  varieties 
I.  I  he  common  green  Sage.  2.  The  Wormwood 
Sage.  Salvia  abfinthites.  Ger.  emac.  764.  n.  7.  Rati 
hijl.  51 1.  Johnfon  fpeaks  of  this  as  a  rarity  and  a 
tender  plant.  He  firfl  faw  it  with  Mr.  Cannon.  S. 
minor  altera.  Bauh.pin.  flore  rubente.  Park.theat.  50. 
n-  7-  3'  3 •  Green  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf.  S. 

variegata  vulgaris.  Ger.  emac.  764.  6.  Ran  hift.  510. 

4.  Red  Sage.  S.  nigra.  Bauh.pin.  Rail  hift.  509.  2. 

5.  Red  Sage  with  a  variegated  leaf.  [Salvia  variegata. 
Park,  parad.  446. — elegans.  Ger.  emac.  764.  5.  Paint¬ 
ed  or  Party-coloured  Sage  :  with  red  leaves  ftriped 
with  white,  or  white  red  and  green  mixed.  It  was  firfl 
found,  fays  Johnfon,  in  a  country  garden  by  Mr,  John 
Tradefcant,  and  by  him  imparted  to  other  lovers  of 
plants.  ]  There  is  alfo  Spanifh  Sage.  S.  hifpanica. 
Riill.  dipt.  n.  4. — lavenduhe  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  181. 
The  leaves  linear7lanceoIate,  very  narrow  and  quite 
entire,  in  clufters  on  the  fide  of  the  flalks ;  they  are 
very  hoary,  and  the  branches  are  covered  with  a  hoary 
down  :  the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  flalk  are 
narrower  than  thofe  of  Roiemary.  The  flowers  grow 
^  ^01"er  ^P&es,  and  are  of  a  light  blue  colour. 

1  he  variety  with  red  or  blacldfh  leaves  is  the  moft 
common  in  thd  Englifh- gardens';  and  the  Wormwood 
Sage  is  in  greater  plenty  here  than  the  common  green¬ 
leaved  Sage. 

[Sage  has  a  flrong  fragrant  fmell,  and  a  warm 
bitterilh  aromatic  talle.  In  ancient  times  it  was  much 
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celebrated  as  a  remedy  of  great  efficacy,  but  at  pi«e- 
lent  few  practitioners  confider  it  as  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  ;  and  although  frequently  employed  as  a  fudori- 
fic,  it  feems  to  have  no  advantage  over  many  othet 
plants ;  and  by  fome  it  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  even 
for  the.  purpofe  of  reftraining  inordinate  fweatinc. 
Van  Swieten  found  it  to  be  remarkably  efficacious  m 
flopping  night  fweats,  infufed  in  wine  or  fpirit ;  butt 
Quann  lemarks,  that  a  flrong  infufion  In  water  ha# 
been  experienced  to  be  equally  fuccefsful.  Van  Swieten 
alfo  found  it  ufeful  in  reftraining  the  improper  conti¬ 
nuance  of  a  flow  of  milk  from  the  breafts  of  women 
after  they  had  weaned  their  children.  As  pofieffing  a 
lhare  of  aromatic  and  aftringent  power,  it  may  prove 
a  ferviceable  tonic  “in  a  debility  of  the  flomach  and 
nervous  fyftem.  The  Chinefe  value  it  highly  for  this 
purpofe,  and  prefer  it  to  their  own  tea.  The  power 
this  plant,  in  refilling  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
lrioilances,  has  alfo  been  adduced  in  proof  of  its  me¬ 
dicinal  efficacy.  From  the  experiments  of  Etlinger, 
it  has  a  confiderable  lhare  of  antifeptic  power11. 

Sage  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Materia  Medica 
of  the  London  College,  but  is  not  directed  to  be  ufed 
m  any  of  the  preparations.  It  ftill  keeps  its  ground  in 
fomentations  among  the  common  people,  and  in  the 
kitchen  for  fauce  to  lufeious  and  flrong  meats.] 

8.  This  is  generally  called  Balfamic  Sage  by  the  gar¬ 
deners.  The  flalks  do  not  grow  fo  upright  as  thofe 
of  the  common  Sage ;  they  are  very  hairy,  and  divide 
into  feveral  branches.  Leaves  broad,  woolly,  on  long 
petioles,  ferrate,  and  rough  on  the  upper  furface :  the 
leaves  on  the  flower- flalks  are  oblong-ovate,  on  fhorter 
petioles,  and  very  flightly  ferrate.  The  whorls  are 
pretty  far  diftant,  and  few  flowers  in  each  ;  they  are  of 
a  pale  blue,  and  about  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  the 
common  fort.  It  flowers  in  june,  and  in  good  feafons 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  '  This  Sage  is  preferred  to 
all  the  others  for  making  tea. 

9.  The  leaves  of  this,  which  is  the  common  Sage 
of  Virtue,  are  narrower  than  thofe  of  the  ccmmonl 
fort ;  they  are  hoary,  and  fome  of  them  are  indented 
on  their  edges  towards  the  bafe,  which  indentures  have 
the  appearance  of  ears.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are 
longer  than  thofe  of  the  two  preceding  forts,  and  the 
whorls  are  generally  naked.  The  flowers  are  fmaller, 
and'  of  a  deeper  blue  than  thofe  of  the  common  Sage. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  (Crete  and  Syria.) 
Cultivated  in  1597,  by  Gerardeb 

It  has  the  habit  of  S.*  officinalis,  and  is  all  over 
hoary  with  a  nap.  It  is  Angular  in  having  earlets  at 
the  bafe  of  the  leaves  k. — This  however  is  not  conftant; 
fometimes  there  is  only  one  earlet,  and  fometimes  none. 
The  leaves  under  the  whorls  are  of  a  different  fhape 
from  the  others.  The  flowers  are  for  the  moft  part 
three  together.  Calyx  five-cleft;  with  three  fegments 
placed  by  the  upffer  lip  of  the  corolla,  and  two  by  the 
lower  lip.  Helmet  or  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  arched 
and  bifid  :  beard  or  lower  lip  four-cleft.] 

io;  Stem  fhrub  by,  four  or  five  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  branches.  Flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 
The  branches  have  often  pundlures  made  in  them  by 
infedls,  producing  protuberances  as  big  as  Apples,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  galls  upon  the  Oak,  and  the  rough 
balls  on  the  Briar.  [The  common  Sage  has  the 
fame  excrefcencies  in  the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Crete, 
and^they  carry  them  to  market  there  under  the  name 
of  Sage  Apples. 

1  ournefort  thus  deferibes  this  fpecies,  which  feems 
to  have  been  confounded  with  the  preceding.  It  is  a 
very  tufted  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet  high.  Trunk 
twilled,  hard,  brittle,  two  inches  thick,  ruflet,  covered 
with  a  gray  chopped  bark,  and  divided  into  feveral 
branches  the  fize  of  the  little  finger,  fubdivided*into 
others,  the  fhoots  from  which  are  fquare,  oppofite, 
whitifh,  cottony.  Leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  Ion® 
or  more,  an  inch  or  fifteen  lines  wide,  rough  like  fha- 
green,  whitifh,  curled,  elegantly  veined,  ftiff  and  hard,  . 
dotted  beneath,  on  a  petiole  feven  or  eight  lines  in 
length,  cottony  and  grooved.  Spike  of  flowers  a  foot 
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long,  compofed  of  clofe  whorls.  Each  flower  is  an 
inch  or  fifteen  lines  in  length.  Calyx  half  an  inch  long, 
pale  green  tinged  with  purple,  cut  irregularly  into  five 
points.  Upper  Up  of  the  corolla  hollowed  like  the 
bowl  of  a  fpoon,  villofe,  of  a  deeper  or  paler  blue, 
eight  or  ten  lines  in  length  *.  lower  lip  a  little  longer, 
trifid ;  the  two  lateral  fegments  bordering  the  opening 
between  the  two  lips,  the  middle  one  rounded,  emar- 
ginate,  pale  blue,  curled  and  marbled,  ftriped  with 
white  about  the  middle.  Seeds  oval,  blackifh,  a  line 
in  length.  The  odour  partakes  of  that  of  common 
Sage  and  Lavender. 

Found  by  Tournefort  in  Candia.  Cultivated  in 
1699,  by  the  Hon.  Charles  Howard*. 

1 1.  Stem  high,  upright,  fmooth.  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Nettle,  or  rather  of  Scrophularia,  having  a  wide 
bafe,  but  going  off  gradually  at  t*he  top  into  a  fharp 
point.  Petiole  an  inch  long.  Flowers  in  whorls,  fix 
together,  fmall  *.  Upper  lip  fliort.  Piftil  longer  than 
the  upper  lipm. — Native  of  Virginia  and  Florida. 

12.  Root  fibrous  annual.  Stem  afcending,  branch¬ 
ed,  a  foot  high,  diffufed,  knotty,  even.  Leaves 
fhortly  acuminate,  hifpid  above,  fmooth  beneath.  Pe¬ 
tioles  four-cornered,  red,  pubefcent.  Braftes  oppo- 
fite,  alternate,  awned ;  within  them  two  or  three  fmall 
blue  flowers.  Calyx  angular-ftriated,  covered  with 
glandular  hairs.  Style  the  'length  of  the  upper  lip. 
Seeds  two,  one  of  which  only  ripens ;  and  that  is  ovate, 
comprefTed  and  black.  It  differs  from  the  other  fpe- 
cies  in  its  lode  fpikes  and  remote  dowers. 

Native  of  the  Wefc  Indies".  In  Jamaica  this  little 
plant  is  found  creeping  under  every  hedge  and  bufli 
in  the  lower  lands :  it  runs  frequently  to  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet,  but  always  roots  at  the  lower 
joints.  It  has  a  faint  fmeli  of  Balm  when  firft 
pulled  °. 

13.  Stem  herbaceous,  upright,  ftiff,  fomewhat  vil¬ 
lofe,  with  the  angles  blunt.  Leaves  netted-veined, 
wrinkled  efpecially  beneath,  two  inches  or  more  in 
length,  fcarcely  pubefcent,  bluntly  ferrate  ;  ferratures 
equal.  Petiole  the  fame  length  with  the  leaf.  Pedi¬ 
cels  in  whorls,  about  eight.  Bradtes  awl-fhaped,  de¬ 
ciduous.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  with  eight  railed  hairy 
lines,  bifid :  fegments  ovate,  acuminate  ;  lower  biftcj, 
upper  undivided.  Corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx, 
blue. — It  differs  from  S.Jerotina  in  having  the  ftem  lefs 
hairy ;  the  leaves  not  foftly  villofe,  but  wider,  acute, 
with  equal  ferratures ;  and  the  lines  on  the  calyx  hairy 
only,  not  glutinous  p. 

Sent  to  Vahl  by  Bellardi,  but  from  what  country 
unknown.  The  plant  figured  and  deferibed  by  Ca- 
vanilles,  under  the  name  of  S',  polyftachya ,  appears  to 
Willdenow  lcarcely  to  differ  from  this,  although  the 
leaves  be  ovate,  the  fpikes  fhorter  and  the  flowers 
larger.  If  that  fhould  prove  to  be  the  cafe,  it  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Mexico.  Cavanilles  faw  it  flowering  in  no- 
vember  and  december  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid. 

He  defcribes  his  polyfiachya  as  a  fathom  high,  with 
the  angles  of  the  ftem  acute ;  the  branches  tender  and 
fomewhat  villofe.  Leaves  longer  than  the  petioles, 
ovate-acute,  ferrate,  foft,  glaucous  beneath :  the  bafe 
of  the  petioles  externally  biglandular.  Flowers  in  many 
denfe  terminating  fpikes;  the  whorls  compofing  them 
approximating  and  many-flowered.  Calyx  fliort,  vil¬ 
lofe,  ftriated.  Corolla  fmall,  blue :  upper  lip  fhort, 
arched,  entire ;  lower  trifid,  with  the  middle  fegment 
larger  and  emarginate. 

He  remarks,  that  this,  together  with  the  four  other 
fpecies  which  he  defcribes,  (fulgens,  leucantha,  tubi- 
fera  and  mexicana)  have  the  upper  lip  almoft  entire ; 
and  the  calyx  in  all  two-lipped ;  the  upper  lip  entire, 
ojie-toothed  ;  which  juffieu  makes  three-toothed. 

14.  Root  biennial.  Stem  luffruticofe,  a  foot  and 
half  high,  brachiate,  fcarcely  tomentofe ;  with  the 
lower  branches  caulefcent.  Leaves  waved  and  very 
finely  ferrate,  fcarcely  tomentofe,  but  very  foft  and 
paler  underneath.  Spike  fcarcely  peduncled,  whorled. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  narrow,  ftriated,  with  a  trifid  mouth  ; 
the  lower  fegment  wider.  Corolla  minute,  the  ftze  of 
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Ziziphora,  fcarcely  larger  than  the  mouth  of  the  calyx. 
Odour  of  Nepeta,  unpleafant,  ftrong.  Calyxes  pe¬ 
duncled,  with  braftes  fo  fmall  as  to  be  hardly  viftble. — 
Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Chios'5. 

15.  This  is  an  herbaceous  annual  plant,  with  long, 
capillary,  creeping  roots.  Stem  decumbent,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  the  lower  part  creeping,  fubdivided, 
afcending,  ftriated,  pubefcent.  Leaves  fmall,  pe- 
tioled,  remote,  tooth-ferrate,  nerved,  pubefeenr. 
Spikes  terminating,  upright,  compofed  of  approxi¬ 
mating,  three  or  four- flowered  whorls,  flowers  pedi 
celled,  fmall,  blue.  Braftes  ovate,  very  fmall,  two, 
three  or  four  under  the  peduncles.  Calyx  gibbous  un¬ 
derneath,  three-toothed  :  upper  fegment  fhorter  re- 
tufe,  very  minutely  three-toothed;  the  two  anterior 
ones  a  little  longer,  blunt ;  all  hirfute  with  glandular 
hairs  ;  glands  pellucid,  azure.  Lower  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  white  in  the  middle,  blue  at  the  edge  ;  the  open¬ 
ing  with  blue  lines.  Seeds  two  naked,  ere<5t,  ovate, 
comprefTed,  black.  It  is  eafily  known  by  its  habit  and 
fmallnefs :  and  flowers  all  the  year. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  gravelly  and  graffy  parts 
of  the  higheft  mountains.  _ 

16.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  has  altogether  the 
appearance  of  S.  Horminum.  Stem  upright  or  de¬ 
cumbent  at  the  bafe,  branched,  hirfute  with  longifh 
villofe  hairs.  Leaves  cordate  and  ovate,  blunt,  wrin¬ 
kled,  pubefcent,  equally  and  (lightly  crenate ;  the 
lower  ones  on  long  hirfute  petioles.  Whorls  fix-flow¬ 
ered  ;  the  lower  ones  diftindt  and  often  remote-;  the 
upper  ones  confluent.  Bradles  large,  cordate,  acute, 
hirfute  ;  the  lower  ones  crenate,  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
there  are  commonly  four  interior  ones  befides,  which 
are  linear-fubulate  and  ciliate.  It  has  the  flowers  of 
S.  Horminum,  on  fliort  pedicels.  Calyx  villofe,  elon¬ 
gated,  deeply  ftriated,  four-toothed,  the  teeth  acute 
and  fliort :  when  the  fructification  is  complete,  it  nods. 
The  upper  lip  is  emarginate.  Corolla  fmall,  role-co¬ 
loured,  one  third  part  longer  than  the  calyx  :  upper 
lip  femiorbicular,  bluntifn ;  lower  three-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  concave,  emarginate,  of  a  paler  colour. 
Style  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Seeds  four,  brown, 
fomewhat  comprefled. — Give  it  a  coloured  coma,  and 
it  will  be  S.  Horminum.  Perhaps  it  may  be  no  more 
than  a  variety. — The  fpecies  here  deferibed  is  certainly 
the  fame  with  that  of  Toufnefort’s  corollary.  In  S. 
viridis  of  Linneus  and  Jacquin  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  is  blue,  whereas  in  the  African  it  is  rofe-co- 
loured  ;  in  other  refpedts  they  are  alike  r. 

Jacquin  defcribes  it  as  about  a  foot  high,  branched 
little  or  not  at  all.  Calyx  nearly  cylindrical  green, 
hirfute  with  clammy  capitate  hairs.  Upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  oblong,  a  little  hirfute  on  the  outfide,  violet- 
coloured,  converging :  lower  lip  blue,  blunt,  the  la¬ 
teral  fegments  oblong,  the  middle  one  concave  and 
roundifh.  Stigma  violet-coloured.  Seeds  ovate,  com- 
preffed  a  little,  black.  The  plant  has  a  ftrong  fmeli. 

Native  of  Italy,  and  Africa  on  the  hills  about  Tunis. 
Introduced  iu  1776,  by  Monf.  Thouinh] 

17.  Stems  eredt,  about  a  foot  and  half  high.  Leaves 
jfhaped  like  thofe  of  the  common  red  Sage,  gradually 
diminifhing  in  fize  to  the  top.  The  ftems  have  whorls 
of  fmall  flowers,  and  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  fmall 
leaves,  (or  barren  bradtes,  called  the  coma  by  Linneus) 
and  forming  two  varieties  ;  one  with  purple,  and  ano¬ 
ther  with  red  tops.  For  the  fake  of  this  coma  they 
are  preferved  in  gardens  for  ornament.  They  flower  in 
june  and  july,  and  their  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1 5  97  by  Gerarde  h 

18.  Radical  leaves  oblong,  obtufe,  cordate  at  the 
bafe,  footftalked,  contracted  and  wrinkled,  with  very 
numerous  veins,  undulated  or  finuated  at  the  margins, 
of  a  dark  green  and  fmooth  above,  except  on  the 
midrib  and  veins :  they  are  about  fix  Or  nine  inches 
long,  and  two  or  three  broad  :  the  cauline  leaves  are 
foot-ftalked,  but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  are  feffile, 
and  are  crenated,  wrinkled,  and  but  (lightly  hairy. 
Stems  hirfute,  obtufely  quadrangular,  upright,  about 
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four  feet  tall,  and  have  feveral  long  branches  growing 
at  acute  angles  from  their  Tides,  and  terminated  by  the 
long  flowering  fpikes.  Bradtes  entire,  cordate,  and 
acute,  from  each  of  which  proceed  three  flowers  on 
fhort  footflalks.  Calyx  rough  and  bilabiate  :  corollas 
white  or  pale  rofe-colour,  or  fometimes  blueifh u. 

Native  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Cultivated  in 
1758,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  july  to  no- 
vember  \] 

19.  This  has  an  abiding  root,  from  which  come  out 
many  cordate-lanceolate  leaves,  abotit  four  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  half  broad,  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
with  many  white  fpots  difperfed  on  their  furface.  The 
ftalks  are  thick,  and  rife  near  three  feet  high,  having 
feffile  leaves  in  pairs  below,  and  above  long  loofe 
fpikes  of  flowers  in  fmall  whorls,  with  coloured  bradtes. 
[Thefe  bradtes  are  ovate  and  three-flowered.  The 
upper  lip  is  comprefted,  and  has  feffile  glands  Mat¬ 
tered  over  it  below  the  tip.  The  leaves  are  oblong 
and  fubcordate  at  the  bafe,  viilofe  beneath.  Opening 
of  the  corolla  clofed  with  fcales,  which  terminate  one 
tip  of  the  filament.  Fulcre  fhorter  than  thefe  Males. 
Stamen  below  the  contadl  of  the  fulcre  toothed  r. 

Native  of  Auftria,  Bohemia,  Silefia,  the  hills  about 
Turin,  &c. — Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It 
flowers  from  june  to  odtober  z. 

Etling^r  unites  this  with  the  next ;  but  they  are  very 
diftindt  *.] 

20.  This  alfo  has  an  abiding  root,  fending  out  many 
fmooth  leaves,  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of  broad-leaved 
Sage.  Stalks  flender,  a  foot  and  half  high,  with 
fmaller  leaves  towards  the  bottom,  and  fpikes  com- 
pofed  of  fmall  whorls  of  blue  flowers  in  the  upper 
part. 

[Root-leaves  cordate ;  ftem-leaves  ovate-lanceolate, 
equally  ferrate,  naked  above,  fubtomentofe  beneath. 
Spikes  before  the  flowers  open  exadtly  fquare,  with 
coloured  bradtes  fhorter  than  the  flower.  The  corollas 
have  impalpable  dots  Mattered  over  them  :  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lower  lip  is  clofely  bent  back  beneath 
the  calyx b. 

Reichard  remarks,  that  Crantz  unites  this  with  the 
preceding  fpecies. 

Native  of  Auftria  and  Tartary.  Cultivated  in 
1728,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  June  to  Oc¬ 
tober0.] 

21.  This  alfo  is  an  abiding  plant,  with  the  roots 
running  deep  in  the  ground.  Lower  leaves  about  four 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle. 
Stalks  flender,  ftiff,  a  foot  and  half  high,  with  fmaller 
leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  in  pairs.  Flowers  in  fmall 
whorls,  difpofed  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  they  are  fmall  and  blue. 

[It  has  the  ftature  of  S.  pratenfis.  Angles  of  the 
ftem  blunt.  Leaves  very  much  wrinkled,  fomewhat 
downy  underneath,  bluntly  crer.ate.  Panicle  brachiate, 
rod-like.  Bradtes  fhorter  than  the  calyx ;  wffiich  is 
five-cleft ;  the  fegments  equal  and  acuminate.  Co¬ 
rollas  white.  Style  double  the  length  of  the  upper 
lip d. 

Stem  hairy.  Root-leaves  elliptic:  ftem-leaves  ovate  ; 
the  lower  ones  petioled,  the  upper  feffile.  Bradles  fef¬ 
file,  lefs  wrinkled  than  the  leaves,  toothed,  acuminate, 
about  the  length  of  the  calyxes.  Flowers  fix  in  a 
whorl,  white,  like  thofe  of  S.  pratenfis,  but  larger. 
Calyx  five-toothed,  awned,  comprefled.  Filaments 
white,  the  length  of  the  upper  lip.  Style  longer,  pur- 
pK  It  lafts  two  or  three  years,  and  has  a  fweet  fmell e. 

Native  of  Syria :  found  in  Paleftine  by  Hafielquift. 
Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
julyk 

22.  Root  perennial.  Lower  part  of  the  ftem 
woody.  Reft  of  the  ftem  herbaceous,  upright,  a  foot 
and  half  high,  little  branched.  The  whole  plant  has 
a  ftrong  fweet  ftnell,  and  has  clammy  hairs  tipped 
with  capitate  glands.  Leaves  cordate  at  the  bafe,  pe¬ 
tioled,  indiftindtly  crenulate,  fharpifh,  veined,  wrin¬ 
kled.  Whorls  diftant,  fix-flowered  the  flowers  on 
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fhort  peduncles,  fupported  by  a  found ifh -cordate  acu¬ 
minate  fhorter  bradle.  Each  lip  of  the  calyx  acumi¬ 
nate  and  two-toothed ;  the  lower  more  deeply  cut.  Co¬ 
rolla  purple  ;  the  lower  lip  paler,  with  the  lateral  feg¬ 
ments  oblong;  the  upper  villofe-vifcid  on  the  outfide*. 

Native  of  Italy.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  John  Earl 
of  Bute.  It  flowers  in  may  and  juneh  ] 

23.  This  has  large  fwelling  roots,  like  thofe  of 
Peony.  Root-leaves  five  or  fix  inches  long,  and  al- 
moft  four  broad  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  eared ; 
they  are  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  Between  thefe 
arife  ftrong  ftalks  about  four  Met  high,  having  on  the 
upper  part  loofe  fpikes  of  whorled  flowers  of  a  pur¬ 
ple  colour. 

[Stem  upright,  vifcid;  Leaves  repand,  fmooth 
above,  with  ferruginous  fpots  j  the  uppermoft  fmall 
and  feffile.  Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  concave  above, 
keeled,  blunt,  emarginate  ;  lower  bifid.  Corolla  blue, 
like  that  of  S.  fylveftris  :  the  upper  lip  fickie-fnaped  ; 
the  lower  trifid ;  the  middle  fegment  very  wide,  emar¬ 
ginate,  bagged,  reflex;  Style  longer  than  the  upper 
lip.  Anthers  coadunate,  black,  with  a  yellow  pollen !. 

The  whole  plant  is  hifpid.  Petiole  fhorter  than  the 
diameter  of  the  leaf.  From  twenty  to  twenty-four 
flowers  in  a  whorl,  with  dry  bradles.  Peduncles  un¬ 
equal.  Calyx  five-clefr,  fublabiate.  Opening  of  the 
corolla  clofed  by  two  plates :  upper  lip  ovate,  con- 
tradled  behind,  viilofe ;  lower  trifid,  with  the  lateral 
fegments  fubovate,  the  middle  one  concave  and  ob- 
tufe ;  tube  ferruginous,  gibbous  below.  Filaments 
ferruginous  :  anthers  blue.  Style  long,  Mrruginousf 

Native  of  Italy  and  Iftria.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1759. 

24.  Root  perennial;  Leaves  oblong,  nearly  frqooth, 
irregularly  crenate,  wrinkled  and  veiny ;  the  root- 
leaves  and  lower  ftem-leaves  on  longifh  footflalks,  and 
fometimes  ftnuate ;  the  uppermoft  feffile,  embracing 
the  ftem,  fharply  pointed.  Long  whorled  fpikes  of 
large  blue  flowers,  fix  in  a  whorl,  terminate  the  ftem 
and  branches,  with  a  pair  of  very  fmall  heart- fhaped 
acuminate  bradles  to  each  whorl,  whence  Linneus  cha- 
radlerizes  it  verticillis Jubundis ,  the  bradles  being  fo 
much  lefs  confpicuous  than  in  moft  other  fpecies.  The 
flower-ftalks  and  calyx,  as  well  as  the  apex  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  are  hairy  and  vifcid  \ 

Dr.  Withering  remarks  that  the  floral  leaves  are 
about  the  length  of  the  calyx,  which  is  fpread  open  * 
that  the  corolla,  of  a  blueifh  purple,  is  four  times  as 
large  as  the  calyx,  with  the  helmet  hooked  like  the 
handle  of  a  walking-flick  ;  and  that  its  gumminefs, 
not  being  conftant,  ought  not  to  make  a  part  of  the 
fpecific  charadter. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  dry  paftures 
and  by  hedge  fides.  '  It  is  one  of  the  moft  fpecious,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  more  rare  plants  of  Britifh  growth. 
The  indefatigable  Ray  never  found  it  wild  in  England. 
It  feems  to  have  been  firft  noticed  by  Bobart,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  found  by  Watts  near  Cobham  in  Efiex;  but 
that  fhould  have  been  Kent,  where  Lord  Darnley  has 
a  feat,  and  where  Mr.  Jacob  Rayer  has  fince  gathered 
it.  Mr.  Swayne  found  it  at  Wick-clifts  in  Gloucefter- 
fhire :  Dr.  Sibthorp,  between  Middleton  Stoney  and 
Audley  in  Oxfordfhire :  Mr.  Marlh,  near  Ford-End 
Farm,  Bedford.  In  the  counties  ofv  Sufiex  and  Surry 
Dr.  Stokes  fays  it  is  common.  It  flowers  in  july. 

f3.  Bauhin  notices  a  variety,  with  the  leaves  more 
deeply  cut,  the  lower  ones  quite  jagged.  He  fays  the 
flowers  are  paler,. and  fometimes  of  a  fort  of  afh  co¬ 
lour.  In  ClufiusY  figure,  (2.30./.  2.)  to  which  he 
reMrs,  the  leaves  are  not  at  all  jagged. 

y.  WTether  the  S.  agreftis  of  Lin.  amoen,  be  the 
fame  with  that  of  Villars  I  know  not.  The  latter  gives 
it  as  a  fpecies  doubdngly;  and  defcribes  it  as  a  foot 
high ;  the  calyx  and  corolla  both  very  clammy,  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  great  number  of  golden  glands,  vifible 
with  a  glafs.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  almofj 
ftraight ;  the  piftil  is  longer  than  that  by  half ;  the 
lower  lip  is  trifid,  the  middle  fegment  rounded,  a  little 
concave  and  emarginate,  the  two  lateral  ones  are  fhortei;, 
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narrower,  and  rolled  back.  Corolla  blue,  feldom  red. 
In  S.  pratenfis  the  leaves  are  more  elongated,  and  the 
upper  Up  of  the  corolla  is  fickle-fhaped ;  but  in  low 
warm  fituations  it  approaches  to  the  agrejlis. 

25.  This  is  a  handfome  plant.  Leaves  cordate-ob¬ 
long,  wrinkled,  fomewhat  villofe ;  the  lower  ones 
blunt,  petioled,  running  down  the  petiole,  unequally 
fmuate-toothed,  frequently  erofe-laciniate,  the  feg- 
ments  acute,  unequal ;  the  upper  Item-leaves  connate, 
feffile,  acute.  Stem  pubefcent,  with  blunt  angles. 
Flowering  branches  rod-like,  erebt,  pubefcent,  eighteen 
inches  high,  and  even  more.  Whorls  commonly  fix- 
flowered,  approximating.  Brabtes  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  bent  down,  pubefcent,  longer  than  the 
pedicels.  Flowers  nodding  both  before  and  after  flow¬ 
ering.  Calyx  ftriated,  glandular-hairy,  five-toothed 
or  two-lipped  ;  the  upper  lip  three-toothed,  the  lower 
two;  the  middle  upper  tooth  very  fhort.  Corolla  the 
fame  fize  as  in  S.  pratenfis,  (according  to  Willdenow, 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  double  the  fize  and  more 
elegant:)  upper  lip  fickle-lhaped,  violet-blue,  villofe, 
often  dotted  with  white ;  the  lower  lip  white  :  the  la¬ 
teral  lobes  more  produced,  and  acuminate ;  the  middle 
lobe  very  large,  bagged,  fometimes  emarginate.  Fi¬ 
laments  bowed,  on  very  Ihort  pedicels.  Style  very 
long,  Handing  out.  Stigmas  acute.  Seeds  brown, 
even,  roundifh.  According  to  Willdenow,  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla  is  comprefied  and  emarginate  ;  the 
middle  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  fnow-white,  two- 
lobed,  concave,  afcending. 

Native  of  Barbary,  in  the  corn  fields  about  Tlemfen; 
flowering  early  in  the  fpring.  Willdenow  marks  it  as 
perennial.  Desfontaines  as  biennial.  According  to 
the  latter,  in  gardens  the  lower  leaves  are  not  erofe  but 
crenate-finuate  m.] 

26.  Lower  leaves  heart-fhaped,  acutely  crenate,  of 
a  thick  confidence,  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
four  broad  at  the  bale,  where  they  are  eared.  Stem 
four  feet  high,  having  two  or  three  pairs  of  fmaller 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  at  the  joints.  The  upper 
part,  for  the  length  of  two  feet,  has  whorls  of  flowers, 
at  two  or  three  inches  diftance  from  each  other,  with¬ 
out  any  leaves  under  them.  Calyx  hairy  and  blunt. 
Helmet  of  the  corolla  arched,  ere 61  and  blue,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  blue  point ;  the  two  fide  fegments  of  the 
under  lip  are  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  middle  fegment, 
which  is  indented  at  the  point,  is  white,  and  curioufly 
fpotted  with  violet  on  the  infide;  the  two  fide  lobes 
turn  yellow  before  the  flower  drops. 

[Stem  herbaceous,  blunt  at  the  corners,  white  with 
hairs,  as  are  alfo  the  petioles.  Leaves  oblong,  wrin¬ 
kled,  almoft  naked,  hairy  beneath.  Floral  leaves  cor¬ 
date,  feflile,  entire,  acute,  fmall.  Calyx  comprefied 
a  little  :  upper  lip  three-toothed,  the  middle  tooth 
fomewhat  fmaller ;  the  lower  lip  two-parted,  hairy, 
clammy.  Corolla  large,  blue :  the  upper  lip  fickle- 
fhaped,  comprefied,  emarginate  ;  the  lower  trifid,  the 
middle  fegment  large,  bagged,  two-lobed ;  with  a 
whitifh  bale ;  the  lobes  have  violet  fpots,  with  a  white 
border,  which  turns  yellow ;  the  lateral  fegments  are 
horizontal,  lanceolate,  ftretched  out,  and  folded  back; 
fo  that  the  lower  lip  in  fome  degree  refembles  a  bee  n. 

Native  of  India.  Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  0 :  and  yet  even  now,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  this  magni¬ 
ficent  plant  is  rarely  feen  in  our  gardens.  This  per¬ 
haps  may  be  owing  to  its  being  confidered  as  a  hardy 
plant,  and  yet  requiring  fome  care  to  be  taken  of  it  in 
fevere  winters.  It  flowers  from  may  to  July. 

_  27.  Stem,  towards  the  root,  fuffruticofe,  erebt,  fub- 
divided,  flriated,  pubefcent ;  branches  fpreading,  both 
they  and  the  ftem  fquare.  Leaves  acuminate,  bluntly 
angular  at  the  bafe,  crenate-toothed,  wrinkled,  hifpid 
above,  fubhirfute  beneath.  Petioles  quadrangular,  pu¬ 
befcent.  Flowers  terminating,  in  whorls,  peduncled, 
blue.  Whorls  fix-flowered,  remote ;  brabtes  minute, 
linear,  under  the  whorls.  Calyx  tubular,  a  little  gib- 
,  °US,  J.  comprefied,  hairy ;  mouth  two-lipped, 

lower  Up  two-toothed,  upper  entire,  erebt.  Hairs  ter¬ 
minated  by  very  minute  blue  glands.  Upper  lip  of 
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the  corolla  fhort,  emarginate ;  lower  longer,  trifid,  the 
middle  fegment  emarginate,  whitifh  in  the  middle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube.  Style  longer  than  the  upper 
lip.  Seeds  oblong,  naked,  black  and  fhining. 

Common  in  the  Weft  Indies,  in  fields  and  coppices. 
A  fpecimen  in  the  Linnean  herbarium  creates  a  fufpi- 
cion  that  this  is  fcarcely  difiinbt  from  S.  ferotinah] 

According  to  Miller,  it  is  an  annual  plant,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  with  leaves  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
on  long  flender  footftalks.  The  flowers  in  clofe  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ; 
appearing  in  july. 

is  marked  by  Willdenow  as  perennial.  Swartz 
does  not  inform  us  whether  it  is  fo,  or  annual. 

28.  Root  perennial,  brown,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
middle  finger,  ftriking  deep  into  the  earth,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  numerous  fibres.  Stems  nearly  upright, 
two  feet  high,  fet  with  horizontal  fomewhat  vifcid 
hairs,  purplifb  efpecially  at  the  joints.  Root-leaves  on 
long  petioles,  varying  in  form,  oblong,  rounded  at 
the  end,  fometimes  a  little  pointed,  not  unfrequently 
heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  but  more  commonly  the  leaf 
runs  down,  on  each  fide  the  footftalk,  and  to  a  greater 
length  on  one  fide  than  on  the  other,  very  flightly 
hirfute,  on  the  margin  irregularly  waved  and  ferrate  or 
toothed,  paler  beneath,  veiny  and  marked  with  fmall 
glandular  concave  dots  :  ftem-leaves  fomewhat  remote, 
the  lowermoft  on  fhort  footftalks,  the  uppermoft  fef¬ 
file.  Flowers  in  whorls,  almoft  naked,  containing 
about  fix  flowers.  Brabtes  cordate,  acuminate,  turned 
down,  fhorter  than  the  flowers.  Calyx  purplifb,  flightly 
vifcid  :  upper  lip  obovate,  moftly  terminated  by  a  fhort 
point,  marked  with  three  ribs,  thofe  on  the  fide  much 
fhorter  than  the  middle  one  ;  lower  lip  almoft  ribbed, 
cloven  nearly  half  way  down ;  fegments  ovate -lanceo¬ 
late,  pointed,  curved  up.  Corolla  violet- coloured,  a 
little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  oblong,  black. 
Seeds  black  q. 

This  and  pratenfis  are  the  only  fpecies  of  Salvia 
which  are  indigenous  of  Britain.  It  is  fmaller  than 
that,  but  more  aromatic,  and  of  a  deeper  green.  The 
ftem  is  decumbent  at  the  bafe.  Brabtes  much  larger 
in  proportion  to  the  flower ;  which  is  much  fmaller, 
and  of  a  dark  blueifh  purple r.  The  brabtes  are 
longer  than  the  calyx,  which  is  much  wider  than  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  but  its  fegments  do  not  fpread 
open  s. 

Native  of  all.  the  four  continents.  Not  uncommon 
in  England,  efpecially  on  chalky  and  gravelly  foils. 
Mr.  Curtis  has  often  remarked  it  in  church-yards. 
The  famous  Clufius,  being  in  England  in  1579,  ob- 
ferved  it  about  Greenwich,  flowering  and  bearing  feed 
in  feptember.  It  flowers  indeed  during  the  whole  fum- 
mer  from  june,  and  even  in  obtober. 

The  herb  and  flowers  prove  very  aromatic  when 
rubbed.  The  feeds  are  fmooth,  and  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  foft  taftelefs  mucilage  when  moiftened, 
whence  they  become  ferviceable  for  removing  extra¬ 
neous  matter  from  the  eyes.  If  put  under  the  eyelid 
for  a  few  moments,  the  tears  diffolve  their  mucilage, 
which  envelops  any  fand  or  duft  that  may  be  in  the 
way,  and  brings  it  out  fafely  h  Hence  fome  old  writers 
have  called  it  Oculus  Chrijii ;  and  others  of  our  own 
country  have  ridiculoufly  enough  derived  our  Englifh 
name  Clary  from  the  fame  circumftance. 

29.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  where  it 
was  found  by  Thunberg  and  Maffon.  The  latter  in¬ 
troduced  it  in  1774.  It  is  fhrubby,  and  flowers  here 
moft  part  of  the  lummer u. 

30.  This  alfo  was  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg*. 

31.  This  has  the  herb  of  S.  verbenaca,  with  the 
leaves  of  S.  ceratophylla,  and  is  a  dwarf.  Stems  blunt, 
villofe,  afcending,  a  fpan  high  :  with  two  branches 
commonly  at  top.  Leaves  oblong  pinnate -finuate, 
crenate,  blunt,  petioled,  two  or  three  pairs  on  the  ftem. 
Spike  truncate,  with  the  whorls'  remote.  Brabtes  cor¬ 
date,  three-flowered.  Calyxes  with  glutinous  hairs, 
and  the  upper  lip  plaited.  Corolla  violet- coloured, 

p  Swartz.  s  Curtis.  r  Smith.  s  Withering- 
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fcarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  with  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lower  lip  white  y. 

Leaves  tomentofe  underneath,  bent  back  at  the 
edge  ;  the  pinnules  fublinear,  diftindl,  unequal,  blunt, 
unequally  toothed.  Stem  upright,  branched  at  bot¬ 
tom,  hirfute.  Whorls  approximating,  fix-flowered. 
Flowers  fubfeffile.  Bradles  ovate,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx ;  which  is  fhort  and  hirfute,  with  the  upper  lip 
comprefied  rounded  emarginate,  the  lower  two-toothed, 
the  teeth  acuminate.  Corolla  blue,  nearly  three  times 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  Barrelier’s  figure  has  the  leaves 
leis  deeply  pinnatifid,  and  the  pinnules  wider*.] 

The  lower  leaves  are  upwards  of  four  inches  long, 
and  not  more  than  an  inch  broad,  regularly  finuate  on 
both  fides.  The-ftalks  rife  about  the  fame  height  with 
S.  Yerbenaca,  but  all  the  leaves  upon  them  are  finuate ; 
the  flowers  alfo  are  fmaller. 

[Native  of  Italy,  and  of  Barbary  near  Cafla,  if  it  be 
the  plant  of  Desfontaines,  whofe  defcription  differs  in 
fo  many  circumftances  from  that  of  Linneus. — Culti¬ 
vated  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  may 
to  july,  and  is  biennial3. 

32.  This  fpecies  rifes  with  a  Angle  ftem  about  a 
foot  high,  tetragonal,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill :  radical  leaves  ovate,  varying  occafionally  in  their 
form,  being  more  or  lefs  broad,  and  either  fharp- 
pointed  or  obtufe,  crenated,  and  almofl  pinnatifid  ; 
wrinkled,  of  a  deep  green,  and  very  fmooth ;  but 
pale  and  villoie  beneath.  Cauline  leaves  fimilar,  but 
much  fmaller,  and  very  few  in  number:  they  are  alfo 
feffiie.  Flowers  white  or  very  pale  jellow,  and  of  mo¬ 
derate  fize  \ 

Native  of  Auftria,  Hungary  and  Moldavia. — Intro¬ 
duced  in  1776,  by  Jofeph  Nicholas  Jacquin,  M.  D.  It 
flowers  in  June  and  july  c. 

.33-  Native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

34.  The  whole  plant  is  pubefcent  with  villofe  hairs 
glutinous  at  the  tip.  Leaves  wrinkled,  pubefcent. 
Braftes  cordate,  villofe,  lharpifh,  generally  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Upper  lip  of  the  calyx  three-toothe3, 
equal  j  lower  bifid,  acute.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
eredf ;  lower  concave,  with  the  lateral  fegments  ftretch- 
ed  out.  Anthers  Handing  out.  Style  white  d. 

Retzius  aflerts,  that  with  him  the  leaves  are  ovate, 
and  not  cordate  :  but  that  when  the  plant  is  kept  con- 
ftantly  in  the  hot-houfe,  they  approach  nearer  to  a 
cordate  form,  and  the  plant  is  luxuriant  with  very 
long  loofe  branches.  The  racemes  are  quite  Ample, 
with  far-diftant  whorls,  and  the-  whole  plant  has  a 
pleafant  but  powerful  fmell.  When  kept  in  a  pot  in 
a  green-houfe,  and  fet  out  in  fumrner,  it  is  much 
fmaller,  upright,  hard,  has  lefs  fmell,  the  leaves  are 
narrow,  and  the  flowers  are  in  a  brachlate  panicle,  with 
the  whorls  lefs  remote. 

Native  of  Syria.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  Chevalier 
Murray.  It  flowers  in  july. 

35.  This  approaches  very  near  to  the  preceding, 
and  indeed  fcarcely  differs  from  it,  except  in  its  fhort 
flamens  reaching  up  only  to  the  throat  or  aperture  of 
the  corolla,  which  is  white. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mafibn,  and  introduced  in  1775.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft*. — It  is  marked  as  fhrubby,  whereas 
the  S.  difermas  is  marked  only  as  perennial. 

36.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  a  thumb’s 
thicknefs  at  bottom,  but  gradually  tapering  in  its 
afcent,  quadrangular,  and  hollowed  on  the  fides, 
flightly  villofe  with  horizontal  hairs  :  branches  oppo- 
fite,  and  croflwife  ;  leaves  ovate-lanced,  cordate,  much 
wrinkled,  and  unequally  double-crenate :  the  radi¬ 
cal  leaves  are  footftalked,  the  cauline  feffiie :  fpike 
terminal  on  the  ftem  and  branches,,  decompounded, 
and  vilcous:  fpikelets  ovate,  confiding  of  fix-flowered 
approximating  whorls,  on  a  common  quadrangular 
footftalk  :  calyx  ftriated,  hairy,  and  blue-green  above  : 
flowers  about  the  fize  of  thofe  of  S.  fylveftris,  and  of 
a  pale  blue  colour,  and  marked  within  by  three  deep 
blue  lines f. 

y  Linn.  fpec.  and  fyft.  z  Desfontaines.  a  Hort.  kew. 
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Native  of  Africa.  Introduced  in  17S4,  by  Monk 
Thouin.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  s. 

37 •  Height  about  two  feet :  upright,  obtufely  qua- 
rangu  ar ;  channelled  on  the  fides,  branched :  lower 
branches  very  fhort,  the  others  longer,  all  fpreading: 
leaves  firm,  wrinkled,  hairy,  crenate-toothed,  fubun- 
dulated,  very  fpreading,  the  loweft  longer  than  the 
the  reft,  finuated  and  fublyrated  towards  the  bale;  the 
middle  ones  ovate,  finuate- angular,  obtufe,  and  Hand¬ 
ing  on  fhort  footftalks  ;  the  uppermoft  cordate,  feffiie, 
pointed,  and  recurved  :  fpikes  terminal,  verticillated* 
and  either  fimple  or  compound:  whorls  remote,  ho¬ 
rizontal,  with  three  flowers  on  each  fide  :  brables  ovaty, 
fharp-pointed,  hairy,  and  of  a  brownifh-green :  calyx 
ciliated  on  the  edges :  flowers  fmall,  blue,  with  a  nar¬ 
row  tube,  and  fhort  helmet :  flamens  fhorter  than  the 
helmet. 

Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt h.] 

3b.  Stem  fhrubby,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending 
out  flender  four-cornered  branches  of  a  purplifh  co- 
lour.  Leaves  thin,  pale  green,  and  hairy  on  their 
under  fide,  on  long  flender  footftalks.  Flowers  in 
clofe  thick  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Corolla 
of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

[Stems  thick,_  a  fathom  high,  four-grooved,  with  the 
corners  rounded,  fubpuoefcent,  whitifh.  Leaves  ovate- 
acute,  ferrulate,  foft,  three  inches  long,  whitifh  be¬ 
neath  :  petioles  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  biglandular  on 
the  outfide  at  the  bale ;  the  glands  callous.  Flowers 
in  long,  denfe,  interrupted  fpikes,  compofed  of  many- 
flowered  whorls.  Calyx  ftriated,  fmooth;  upper  lip 
entire,  lower  bifid,  with  the  points  fubulate.  Corolla 
deep  blue,  much  longer  than  the  calyx1. 

Native  of  Mexico.  Cultivated  in  1724,  by  James 
Sherard,  M.  D.k  But  it  did  not  flower  in  the  Eltham 
garden  till  november  1729.  Cavanilles  fays,  that  it 
flowers  in  the  Madrid  garden  in  december;  and  Mr. 
Miller,  that  it  makes  a  pretty  variety  in  the  green- 
houfe  by  flowering  in  the  winter  feafon.  In  the  Kew 
catalogue  it  is  marked  as  flowering  from  may  to 

july- 

39.  Stem  fufFruticofe,  bluntly  four-cornered,  rough¬ 
haired.  Leaves  cordate-oblong,  clofely  ferrate,  wrin¬ 
kled,  green  and  rough-haired  above,  very  clofely 
woolly  and  white  beneath.  Petioles  angular,  rough¬ 
haired,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Raceme 
terminating,  almofl  upright.  Whorls  rather  remote, 
compofed  of  about  fix  flowers,  without  any  bracles. 
Peduncles  fcarcely  fo  long  as  the  calyx,  fpreading, 
round,  rough-haired,  one-flowered.  It  is  Angular  in 
this  fpecies,  that  one  or  two  flowers  in  each  whorl 
expand  at  the  fame  time,  and  not  thofe  of  the  loweft  . 
whorl  firft,  and  then  the  next  fueceffively.  Calyx 
bell-fhaped,  angular,  rough-haired,  coloured  at  the 
tip,  rugged  within ;  upper  lip  entire,  acute,  with  the 
point  curved  in ;  the  lower  bifid.  Corolla  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  of  a  very  lively  violet  colour :  upper 
lip  arched,  blunt,  entire,  denfely  bearded  on  the  out¬ 
fide,  naked  only  at  the  margin ;  lower  three-lobed, 
pubefcent  on  the  outfide;  palate  wrinkled,  fmooth, 
pale.  Stamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Style  Hand¬ 
ing  out,  curved  in,  violet,  rough-haired.  Segments 
of  the  ftigma  fpreading,  acute,  fmooth.  Seeds  obo- 
vate,  fmooth. 

There  is  no  fmell  or  aromatic  tafte  in  the  dry  plant, 
but  the  leaves  are  almofl  as  bitter  as  the  roots  of  Gen¬ 
tian. — Native  of  New  Granada1. 

40.  Stems  three  fee t  high,  fomewhat  rugged,  re¬ 
clining  at  bottom  and  then  upright ;  branches  fpread¬ 
ing  a  little  and  then  turning  up,  oppofite.  Leaves 
almofl  equal,  on  channelled  petioles.  Flowers  in  ter¬ 
minating  fpikes,  compofed  of  fix-flowered  whorls. 
Stipules  fhort,  acute,  foon  falling.  Calyx  bell-ftiaped, 
fmooth  ftriated ;  upper  lip  entire,  ovate-mucronate ; 
lower  bifid  at  die  tip.  Corolla  an  inch  and  half  long* 
of  a  deep  and  very  fulgid  fcarlet  colour,  paler  within*: 
upper  lip  elongated,  entire  ;  lateral  fegments  of  the 
lower  lip  fhorter,  revolute,  the  middle  one  wide  plaited 
with  an  orbicular  three-notched  difk.  Filaments  fhorter 
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by  half  than  the  corolla,  white  ;  anthers  ovate,  whitifh. 
Germs  ovate,  fet  in  a  fquare  receptacle,  to  which  ad¬ 
heres  in  front  a  longer  acute  membrane,  covering  the 
two  forward  germs.  Style  wider  at  top,  compreflfed, 
bearded.  Stigmas  revolute,  flefh-coloured,  {landing 
out.  Seeds  obovate. 

Native  of  Mexico,  flowering  in  the  royal  Madrid 
garden  from  oflober  to  february"1. 

41.  Stem  fufiruticofe,  the  height  of  a  man,  upright, 
brachiate,  fomewhat  knotty,  loofely  chapped,  afh -co¬ 
loured.  Branches  and  branchlets  oppofite,  fpreading, 
four-cornered,  naked  at  the  bafe,  rufous :  (hoots  four- 
grooved,  green  at  the  top,  clammy.  Leaves  fpread¬ 
ing,  acute  (in  the  garden  bluntifh,)  crenate-ferrate, 
fomewhat  wrinkled,  veined,  with  the  midrib  and  veins 
prominent  only  beneath,  fubcoriaceous,  greenifh  but 
paler  on  the  back.  Petiole  fcarcely  half  as  long  as 
the  leaf,  round  on  one  fide,  grooved  on  the  other. 
Flowers  very  many,  from  the  axils  of  the  fhoots,  in  a 
fort  of  whorl,  in  the  garden  commonly  five  together, 
the  two  lower  of  which  are  later :  they  are  on  fhort, 
fpreading  one-flowered  peduncles,  jointed  at  the  top. 
Bradtes  fome,  two  of  them  larger,  one  from  each  fide, 
like  (lipules,  leafy,  linear,  acute,  reflex.  Calyx  nerved, 
ftriated  at  the  bafe :  upper  lip  eredt,  acuminate,  flat  j 
lower  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  two-parted.  Corolla 
fcarlet,  an  inch  and  half  long,  fcarcely  papillofe  to  the 
view  :  tube  angular,  tubereled  and  ventricofe  at  bot¬ 
tom,  longer  than  the  calyx  :  upper  lip  ftraight,  elon¬ 
gated,  fcarcely  emarginate,  denlely  bearded,  conceal¬ 
ing  the  ftamens  and  ftyle  by  its  converging  fides  ; 
lower  lip  hanging  clown  at  a  right  angle,  roundifh, 
blunt,  trifid,  villofe,  the  lateral  fegments  blunt,  the 
outmoft  wide,  fhort,  emarginate  or  repand.  Filaments 
fhort,  curved  in  :  rudiments  of  a  third  and  fourth  fila¬ 
ment  are  inferted  into  the  tube  above.  Anthers  li¬ 
near,  compreffed,  peltate,  one-celled,  fcarlet.  Germs 
indiftindlly  girt  with  a  flelhy  receptacle.  Style  com- 
preflfed,  bearded  at  the  tip  and  fcarlet.  Stigma  naked, 
{landing  out  beyond  the  helmet,  fcarlet ;  the  fegments 
fubulate,  very  long,  reflex,  the  upper  one  longer  and 
acute,  the  lower  bluntifh.  Calyx  fcarcely  increafed, 
but  fhrivelling  in  feeding  time.  Seeds  oblong,  compref¬ 
fed,  eredt,  approximating,  brown. 

Native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  found  in  the  province 
of  Huanuco,  near  the  head  of  the  river  of  Amazons 
by  Dombey,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Paris  garden n. 
It  was  introduced  at  Kew  in  1783,  by  Monf.  Thouin; 
and  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer0. 

According  to  Cavanilles,  this  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  fulgens  by  having  the  ftem  hard  and  fhrubby ; 
the  leaves  fmooth,  fhining,  and  fomewhat  coriaceous ; 
the  flowers  fhorter  and  lefs  fulgid.  Dombey,  who  firft 
found  it,  with  Pavon  and  Ruiz,  named  it  Salvia  pyri- 
folia  ;  and  the  younger  Linneus,  who  faw  it  when  he 
was  at  Paris,  gave  it  the  name  of  S.  leonuroides ,  which 
Gloxin  has  adopted. 

The  latter  author  remarks  a  Angularity  in  the  in- 
florefcence  of  this  fpecies,  that  the  flowers  are  not  in 
a  terminating  raceme,  fpike,  or  panicle,  as  in  the 
others,  but  in  feparate  whorls  from  the  axils  of  the  • 
leaves,  without  any  proper  bradtes.  The  fize,  vil- 
lofity  and  colour  of  the  corolla  are  ftriking  circum- 
ftances,  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  upper  lip,  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  appearance  of  the  lower  lip.  The  upper  lip  of 
the  calyx  being  entire,  is  common  to  this  but  with  few 
of  the  lpecies,  as  mexicana  and  hijpanica ;  the  former 
of  which,  on  this  very  account,  was  feparated  by 
Heifter  from  the  Salvias,  and  made  a  new  genus,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Jungia.  -S.  formofa  is  allied  to  this  in 
having  the  tube  of  the  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx,  the  upper  lip  ftraight,  fomewhat  fickle-lhaped, 
and  villofe,  the  ftyle  longer  than  the  corolla  and  hir- 
iute;  but  then  the  mexicana  has  lix-flowered  whorls 
forming  a  raceme,  and  ovate  leaves,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  ferrate  except  at  the  bafe  p. 

4a.  Stem  iuftruticofe,  ftriated,  villofe  at  top.  Leaves 
fmoothifh  above,  paler  beneath  and  hairy  along  the 
nerves  and  edge^.  Petioles  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
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hairy.  Spike  terminating,  whorled,  eredt.  Two  flowers 
commonly  in  each  whorl.  Bradles  oppofite,  ovate, 
mucronate,  nerved,  hairy,  deciduous.  Peduncles  fili¬ 
form,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  denfely  woolly,  one- 
flowered,  all  directed  the  fame  way.  Calyx  fcarcely 
ventricofe,  nerved,  woolly  on  the  outfide,  rugged 
within ;  the  three  fegments  nearly  equal,  acute.  Co¬ 
rolla  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx,  curved  in,  fcar¬ 
let,  hairy  on  the  outfide  ;  border  bifid,  the  fegments 
nearly  equal,  fcarcely  ringent.  Stamens  (landing  out 
very  far  beyond  the  corolla,  fmooth.  Anthers  incum¬ 
bent.  Style  the  length  of  the  ftamens,  fmooth.  The 
two  fegments  of  the  ftigmaare  acute,  recurved,  fmooth. 
The  dried  leaves  are  fcarcely  aromatic,  and  not  very 
bitter.  Salvia  coccinea,formofa,  tubiflora  and  amethyf- 
tina  are  all  allied  to  tubiflora,  but  yet  very  diftindt  fpe¬ 
cies. — This  is  a  native  of  Lima  in  South  America. 
Dombey  and  Thouin q. 

43.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  le^Ves 
are  ovate  and  foft,  the  corollas  narrower  and  pube- 
fcent,  the  lower  lip  reflex,  and  the  ftamens  fhorter. 
The  corolla  is  fcarlet  in  both. — Native  of  Mexico1. 

44.  Leaves  exquifitely  cordate,  petioled.  Calyxes 
funnel-form,  (lender,  fcarcely  rough-haired.  Corollas 
very  beautiful  fcarlet s. 

Native  of  Eaft  Florida ;  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
John  Bartram,  and  cultivated  here  in  1774.  It  flowers 
moft  part  of  the  year*. 

45.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves 
are  ovate,  fmoothifh,  unequal  at  the  bafe  ;  the  ftem  is 
hairy,  the  corollas  longer,  widening  at  the  throat. — 
Native  of  South  America11. 

46.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  blunt 
at  the  corners,  four-grooved,  clothed  at  top  with  reflex 
white  hairs.  Leaves  acute,  wrinkled,  ferrate,  acute  at 
the  bafe.  Spike  fquare,  with  ovate  bradles,  the  length 
of  the  calyxes  and  ciliate.  Calyxes  under  each  fcale 
often  five,  three-toothed  at  the  mouth,  acute,  the  up¬ 
per  to®th  Angle.  Corolla  blue,  with  the  border  the 
length  of  the  calyx ;  the  helmet  (hotter  and  fubvil- 
lofe  ;  the  lower  lip  trifid,  blunt,  quite  entire,  with  two 
pale  fpots  at  the  bafe  x. 

Native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1739  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july7. 

Gaertner  remarks,  that  the  feeds  of  various  fpecies 
of  Salvia  are  mucilaginous,  befides  thofe  of  Verbenaca  * 
as  difermas,  argentea,  ceratophylla,  iEthiopis,  urtici- 
folia,  canarienfis,  &c.  but  that  in  hifpanica,  nutans, 
glutinofa,  and  fome  others  they  are  not  fo.  He  de- 
fcribes  the  feeds  of  this  fpecies  as  elliptic,  compreffed 
like  a  lens,  fmooth  and  fhining,  a(h -coloured  marbled 
with  brown. 

Miller  has  a  S.  hifpanica,  but  it  cannot  be  this ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  found  among  his  Horminums  or 
Sclareas. 

47.  This  rifes  with  feveral  fomewhat  fhrubby  ftems 
about  a  foot  and  half  high,  upright,  tetragonal  and 
hairy,  branching  from  the  bofoms  of  all  the  leaves : 
leaves  oppofite,  the  lower  ones  ly rated,  obtufe,  and 
footftalked ;  the  upper  cordate,  feflile,  and  more  acute  : 
all  rugofe,  yillofe,  and  crenated.  Whorls  fix-flow¬ 
ered,  at  firft  approximated,  and  afterwards  becoming 
more  remote  in  confequence  of  the  elongation  of  the 
branches  :  bradles  cordate,  pointed,  feflile,  and  purple  : 
calyx  hairy,  purplilh  brown  :  corolla  deep  violet-pur¬ 
ple  :  fmell  of  the  whole  plant  unpleafant z. 

Native  of  Africa.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  James 
Bruce,  Elq.  It  flowers  in  june  and  July a.  J 

48.  This  fends  out  from  the  root  a  great  number  of 
heart-flhaped  leaves,  ferrate,  deeply  veined,  upon  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks  which  are  hairy.  From  among  the(e 
arife  the  ftalks,  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  having  at 
each  joint  two  leaves  which  are  alfo  heart-fhaped, 
and  half  embrace  the  (lalk.  At  the  two  or  three 
upper  joints  a  long  flowering-ftalk  comes  out  on  each 
fide  :  thefe,  as  well  as  the  principal  (lalk,  have  whorls 
of  fmall  blue  flowers,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the 
S.  verbenaca,  but  larger.  The  fpikes  are  more  than  a 
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foot  long,  and  towards  the  top  the  whorls  are  neater 
together. — Native  of  Germany  and  Auftria. 

f 3 .  This  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  juft  now  de- 
fcribed,  but  the  lower  leaves  are  cut  at  the  bafe  to  the 
midrib,  into  one  or  two  pairs  of  ears  or  lobes,  which 
are  fmall,  and  often  at  a  diftance  from  each  other ;  the 
leaves  are  not  ferrate,  but  bluntly  indented.  The  ftalks 
of  this  are  more  {lender,  and  do  not  grow  fo  tall,  nor 
are  the  fpikes  of  flowers  fo  long. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  [Culti¬ 
vated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers 
from  june  to  novemberb. 

49.  This  fpecies  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  S. 
verticillata  as  to  be  with  fome  difficulty  diftinguilhed, 
except  when  in  flower ;  th&  corolla  differing  confider- 
ably  from  that  of  the  verticillata  ;  being  of  a  deep 
purple,  with  the  upper  lip  cordate-emarginate,  obtufe, 
and  ipreading  :  the  lateral  divifions  of  the  lower  lip 
fubovate,  fpreading,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the 
upper,  but  the  middle  one  longer,  and  very  obtufe. 

Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
globe  c. — Introduced  in  177 6,  bv  Jofeph  Nicholas  de 
Jacquin,  M.D.d] 

50.  This  has  an  abiding  root,  compofed  of  ftrong 
woody  fibres.  Leaves  four  inches  long,  and  three 
broad  at  the  bafe,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  green  colour, 
upon  foot-ftalks  three  or  four  inches  long.  Stems 
ftrong,  near  four  feet  high,  having  fmaller  leaves  be¬ 
low,  and  the  upper  part  clofeiy  fet  with  whorls  of 
large  yellow  flowers. ,  The  whole  plant  is  very  clammy, 
and  has  a  ftrong  fcent  fomewhat  like  common  garden 
Clary.  The  flowers  are  ufed  in  Holland  to  give  a  fla¬ 
vour  to  the  Rhenifh  wines. 

[Calyx  three-lobed.  Corolla  fickle-fhaped,  yellow 
dotted  with  brown :  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip 
.  erenate  e. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
the  South  of  France. — Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  novemberh 

51.  Native  of  Spain. — Leaves  large,  hairy.  Stems 
upright,  three  feet  high.  Flowers  large,  blue,  in  diftant 
whorls.  Seeds  round,  brownifh E.] 

52.  Stem  fhrubby,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  branches  covered  with  a  flocky  down. 
Leaves  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and 
half  broad  at  the  bafe,  where  are  two  acute  angular 
ears ;  petioles  long  and  woolly.  The  top  of  the  {talk 
branches  out  into  many  foot-ftalks,  forming  a  fort  of 
panicle.  The  flowers  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and 
are  ranged  in  whorled  fpikes,  having  two  fmall  leaves 
under  each  whorl. 

[Calyx  five-cleft,  hifpid  :  the  upper  fegment  larger, 
blunt,  trifid;  the  lower  twb-partedh. 

Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  Cultivated  In  1697, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  from  june  to 
feptember  h 

53.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope:  obferved 
there  by  Thunberg.] 

54.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  four  or  five  feet 
high,  dividing  irito  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  of  a  gray 
colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls  towards  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  fine  blue  colour, 
larger  than  thole  of  the  common  Sage,  appear  in  fuc- 
ceffion  moft  of  the  fummer  months,  and  thofe  which 
come  early  are  often  followed  by  feeds  ripening  in 
autumn. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [Cultivated 
in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller  k.] 

55.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  feven  or  eight 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  light-coloured  bark,  fending 
out  branches  the  whole  length  which  grow  almoft  ho¬ 
rizontally.  Leaves  of  a  gray  colour.  Flowers  in  thick 
fhort  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  very 
large,  and  of  a  dark  gold  colour. 

[Calyx  bell-fhaped,  three-lobed,  villofe  at  the  bafe '. 
The  leaves  are  nearly  round,  and  have  a  pleafing  fil- 
very  hue,  a  few  of  them-only,  and  thole  chiefly  at  the 
extremities  of  the  young  fhoots  are  of  the  form  de- 
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fcribed  ift  Linneus’s  fpecific  character.  The  coloftr 
of  the  leaves,  the  colour  and  unufual  magnitude  of 
the  corolla,  are  the  moft  ftriking  features  of  the  fpe¬ 
cies. 

It  is  called  aurea  from  the  colour  of  the  corolla ; 
ferruginea  would  have  been  more  expreflive,  for  though 
when  it  firft  opens  it  is  yellow,  yet  it  quickly  and  con- 
ftantly  becomes  of  the  colour  of  rufty  iron  m. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in 
1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  may  to  no- 
vemberD.] 

56.  This  has  great  refemblance  to  africana ,  but  the 
branches  are  ftronger,  and  grow  more  eredt ;  the 
leaves  are  longer  and  not  fo  broad,  and  their  edges 
are  not  ferrate ;  the  flowers  grow  in  long  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  they  are  larger  and  of  a 
paler  blue  ;  their  calyxes  are  broader,  fpread  wider, 
and  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 

[Stems  fix  feet  high,  rooting  at  bottom.  Leaves 
petioled,  an  inch  long :  the  lower  ferrate,  but  feldom 
eared;  the  upper  ones  quite  entire.  Calyxes  bell- 
fhaped,  with  the  fegments  rounded,  finally  becoming 
fcariofe,  wide,  blood-red. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the  fandy 
coaft  °.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Miller  from  Holland  be¬ 
fore  1759. 

57.  Stem  frutefcent,  ere 61,  round,  purplifh,  rugged. 
Leaves  fmall,  wedge-form,  fharply  toothed,,  veined, 
even,  fubpetioled.  Panicle  brachiate,  decompounded. 
Calyxes  trifid,  fcarcely  hairy,  with  the  two  lower  feg¬ 
ments  acute,  the  upper  one  three-toothed.  Helmet 
of  the  corolla  fcarcely  longer  than  the  lip.  Style 
longer  than  the  corolla p. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Though  Mr.  Miller  in  his  figures  refers  to  the  afri¬ 
cana  of  Linneus,  yet  it  is  plain  that  he  intended  the 
paniculate,  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that,  notwithstanding  he  cultivated  them 
both.  This  in  1758.  It  flowers  from  june  to  fep¬ 
tember  q. 

58.  This  is  a  little  fhrub,  with  brachiate,  narrow, 
even  branches.  Leaves  petioled,  toothed  towards  the 
bafe,  tomentofe  underneath.  Racemes  at  the  divi¬ 
fions  of  the  Item,  elongated,  remotely  whorled.  Flow¬ 
ers  on  each  fide  three,  pedicelled.  Bradtes  ovate, 
quite  entire,  acuminate,  fmooth,  commonly  fmaller 
than  the  calyx  ;  which  is  ipreading-bell-fhaped,  like 
that  of  Moluccella  or  Marrubium  Pfeudodidtamnus, 
with  a  five-lobed  border ;  the  two  upper  lobes  wider, 
hairy  on  the  outfide.  Corolla  whitifh,  larger  than  the 
calyx  :  the  upper  lip  hifid,  patulous,  (not  fickle-fhaped 
or  elongated  ;)  the  lower  trifid,  with  the  middle  fieg- 
ment  larger.  Stamens  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  but 
the  ftyle  twice  as  long. — Native  of  the  Levant. 

59.  Stem  a  foot  high,  obfeurely  quadrangular,  hir- 
fute,  brachiate.  Leaves  petioled,  fubcordate  or  ovate, 
wrinkled,  bluntifh,  more  hairy  beneath ;  the  upper  ones 
feflile,  acuminate,  ferrate -erenate.  Bradtes  nerved, 
fmooth  above,  quite  entire,  awned.  Whorls  three- 
flowered  on  each  fide,  feflile.  Calyx  tubular,  grooved, 
awned,  almoft  equal,  with  three  upper  teeth  clofer  to¬ 
gether,  and  two  lower.  Corolla  white  :  helmet  eredt, 
fubfalcate,  emarginate,  the  length  only  of  the  lower 
lip ;  which  is  trifid,  with  the  middle  fegment  con¬ 
cave,  two-lobed,  and  the  lateral  ones  bent  down.  Sta¬ 
mens  white,  longer  than  the  helmet.  Anthers  yellow. 
Style  purple.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  dry,  comprefled, 
ftriated,  the  length  of  the  bradtes,  with  awl-fhaped 
teeth,  pungent  as  in  Hyofcyamus,  within  the  bradtes 
at  the  whorls.  Involucrets  two-leaved,  fhort,  acute. — 
Native  of  Egypt ;  where  it  was  found  by  Forfkahl r. 

60.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  fuffi- 
ciently  diftindt,  by  its  frutefcent  Item,  cordate  erofe- 
toothed  wrinkled  leaves,  and  ciliate  bradtes ;  it  is  be- 
fides  a  very  {linking  plant. — Native  of  northern 
Africa  *.] 

61.  Common  Clary  has  the  lower  leaves  large,  in 
good  ground  feven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  four 
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broad  at  the  bafe,  ending  in  blunt  points.  Stems  large 
and  clammy,  about  two  feet  high,  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  fhape,  but  fmaller,  and  fending  out  fmall  op¬ 
posite  fide  branches.  Flowers  in  loofe  .  terminating 
fpikes,  compofed  of  whorls,  of  a  pale  blue  colour. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant  native  of  Syria  [and  Italy,  Dau- 
phine,  &c. — It  was  cultivated  here  in  1562,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  Turner’s  herbal,  and  flowers  from  july  to 
September  h 

The  whole  plant  has  a  very  Strong  fcent.  It  was 
formerly  ufed  in  medicine,  but  is  now  neglefted.  A 
wine  is  made  from  the  herb  in  flower  boiled  with  Sugar, 
which  has  a  flavour  not  unlike  Frontiniac. 

62.  This  plant  is  very  beautiful  from  the  number 
and  fize  of  the  flowers,  the  Spike  of  which  is  termi¬ 
nated  by  bradtes  complicated  into  a  pale  rofe-coloured 
Strobile.  It  differs  from  the  reft  in  the  fize  of  the 
bradtes,  in  its  long  comprefled  tube,  and  its  denfe  ter¬ 
minating  great-flowered  Spike. — Native  of  Mexico u.] 

63.  This  is  a  biennial  plant.  Leaves  very  thick 
and  woolly,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  narrow,  cut  into 
obtufe  fegments  nearly  oppofite  on  their  Sides  almoft 
to  the  midrib,  fomew'hat  like  a  Stag’s  horn  in  fhape, 
and  Spreading  flat  on  the  ground.  Stem  more  than  a 
foot  high,  thick  and  very  woolly,  fending  out  branches 
by  pairs,  and  having  long  narrow  leaves  in  pairs  at 
each  joint,  which  are  ferrate.  Flowers  in  loofe  whorled 
Spikes,  at  the  top  of  the  Stalks  barren.  Corolla  white. 

[Bobart  deferibes  it  as  ochroleucous  or  pale  yellow, 
or  brimStone-coloured.  Seeds  large,  rounder  than  in 
moft  of  the  other  Species. 

Native  of  Perfia,  where  it  was  gathered  by  Rau- 
wolff.  It  was  Sent  by  Huntingdon  from  Aleppo,  and 
was  cultivated  Several  years  (before  1699)  in  the  Ox¬ 
ford  botanic  garden.  It  flowers  in  July  and  auguSt  \ 
Its  being  fent  from  Aleppo,  probably  gave  occafion 
to  Mr.  Miller  to  Set  it  down  as  a  native  of  Syria.] 

64.  Leaves  of  a  thick  fubftance  and  very  woolly, 
efpecially  on  their  under  fide,  the  upper  fide  rugged 
and  wrinkled,  with  feveral  longitudinal  veins  diverging 
from  the  midrib.  Stems  about  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches  in  pairs.  Flowers  in  whorled  ter- 
minating  Spikes :  under  each  whorl  two  hollow  green 
leaves  Shorter  than  the  calyx.  Under  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  white,  upper  pale  blue. 

[Stem  upright,  firm,  clothed  with  white  wool,  Angle 
at  bottom,  but  divided  above  into  numerous  panicled 
branches.  Root-leaves  procumbent,  ovate,  petioled, 
finuate,  crenate,  very  much  wrinkled,  woolly,  white, 
blunt :  upper  Stem-leaves  feffile,  toothed,  acute  :  the 
uppermost  fometimes  bent  back.  Braftes  concave, 
nerved,  converging,  roundish,  mucronate,  Shorter  than 
the  calyx,  woolly  or  fubvillofe.  Whorls  four  or  fix- 
flowered.  Flowers  on  Short  pedicels.  Calyx  whilst 
young  woolly,  Striated,  five-toothed,  the  teeth  ending 
in  a  little  prickle  ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  clofed 
and  comprefled.  Corolla  white,  pubefeent :  upper  lip 
narrow,  fickle-Shaped;  lower  three-lobed,  the  fide  lobes 
very  fmall,  the  middle  one  excavated,  emarginate  ;  or 
as  Linneus  deferibes  it  cohering  in  front  and  forming 
a  bag.  Anthers  yellow.  Seeds  brown,  even,  com- 
prefied  a  little  on  one  fide,  and  fubtriquetrous  on  the 
other  h 

It  is  a  biennial  plant,  native  of  France,  Auftria,  Il¬ 
lyria,  Italy,  Greece  and  Africa.  It  was  cultivated  in 
157°,  according  to  Lobel,  and  flowers  in  may  and 
june 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  very  broad 
embracing  leaves,  Slightly  indented  on  the  fides  ;  the 
other  with  longer  leaves  deeply  jagged. 

[7.  Has  the  leaves  nearly  of  the  Shape  of  Betony, 
but  more  deeply  finuate  towards  the  bafe,  foft  and  lanu- 
ginofe.  Stems  branched,  a  cubit  high.  Flowers  few 

in  a  whorl,  white.  It  came  from  Aleppo  \  S^e 
n.  78. 

65.  This  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  having  the 
item  almoft  always  quite  Ample,  in  its  clamminefs,  in 
its  narrow  braftes,  with  the  leaves  not  bent  back  at  the 
tip,  and  its  unarmed  calyxes.  It  is  distinguished  from 
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S.  argentea,  by  1  having  narrower  leaves,  not  at  all 
erofe  or  tooth-angular,  the  Stem  not  panicled,  and  by 
the  colour  of  the  flowers. — Native  of  Spain,  in  the 
mountains  about  Siguenzak] 

66.  Leaves  of  a  thick  confidence,  having  feveral 
irregular  indentures  on  their  borders.  Stem  near  a 
foot  and  half  high,  fending  out  two  or  four  branches 
near  the  bottom,  which  grow  eretft.  Whorls  of  flow¬ 
ers  large,  towards  the  top  barren.  Corollas  white. 

fit  is  a  middle  fpecies  between  S elate  a  and  sEtbicpis. 
Leaves  erofe,  in  the  barren  herb  very  tomentofe.  Pa¬ 
nicle  lefs  brachiate,  pubefeent,  clammy,  with  the  ends 
of  the  branches  barren,  as  it  were  Spiny.  Braftes  con¬ 
cave,  awnlefs.  Corolla  white,  with  the  helmet  pur- 
plifh  and  pubefeent,  and  the  lip  yellowish.  Style  longer 
than  the  corolla c. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia.  Biennial.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1768,-by  Mr.  Miller d  fj  who  fays  that  it  is  a 
native  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  of  the  Archipelago ;  that  in 
dry  foils  it  will  live  feveral  years ;  that  it  flowers  in 
june,  and  that  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  beginning  of 
auguft. 

[67.  Stem  pubefeent  at  top  and  roundiSh.  Lower 
leaves  quinate-pinnate,  the  upper  ones'ternate.  Late¬ 
ral  leaflets -petioled  lanceolate  blunt  veined  quite  entire 
pubefeent  on  both  fides  :  terminating  leaflet  twice  as 
large  as  the  others  oblong  blunt  veined  pubefeent  on 
both  fides.  Flowers  whorl-fpiked  terminating  naked. 
Bractes  ovate  acuminate  quite  entire. — Native  of  the 
Levant.  Shrubby6.] 

68.  This  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant,  with  trail¬ 
ing  ftalks.  The  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  two  or 
three  fmall  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  one  large 
leaflet  •  thofe  higher  up  are  trifoliate,  with  the,  termi¬ 
nating  leaflet  four  times  the  fize  of  the  fide  ones. 
Flowers  in  whorls,  large,  both  corolla  and  calyx  of  a 
deep  blue  colour. 

Stem  hairy.  Calyx  ovate,  hirfute,  inflated ;  the 
mouth  comprefled  without  teeth.  Corolla  not  fickle- 
fhaped  fmall  purple  f. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  1739,  in  the 
Chelfea  garden.  It  flowers  in  july E. 

69.  Lower  leaves  pinnate,  upper  ternate,  with  the 
end  leaflet  larger,  equally  ferrate,  on  long  petioles,  the 
upper  ones  often  Ample.  Flowers  in  whorls,  large, 
flefh -coloured.  Seeds  round,  black  k  It  refembles 
the  following  fpecies,  but  is  diftinft  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves,  the  ftru&ure  of  the  flowers,  and  the  long  lan¬ 
ceolate  braftes1. — Native  of  the  Levant. 

7°.  Stem  fuflfuticofe  low  round  hoary  with  a  few 
white  hairs  fcattered  over  it.  Common  petiole  chan¬ 
nelled.  Leaflets  five  petioled  obovate  ferrate  to¬ 
wards  the  tip,  nerved,  the  end  leaflet  a  little  larger. 
Flowers  in  whorls  forming  a  terminating  fpike ;  the 
lower  whorls  iupported  by  two  bracle-fhaped  entire 
leaves.  There  is  be  fides  a  fingle  proper  bra<5te  to 
each  flower,  ovate  acute  entire  hoary  fhorter  than  the 
calyx.  Calyx  ftriated  two-lipped  ringer, t,  with  the 
upper  lip  three-toothed,  the  lower  deeply  divided,  with 
the  teeth  fpiny.  Corolla  purple,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx  ;  the  throat  ventricofe,  the  upper  lip  arched 
emarginate  villofe  on  the  out  fide,  the  lower"  widened 
and  v/aved. 

Native  of  Armenia,  where  it  was  gathered  by 
Tournefortk 

71.  This  differs  from  S.  pinnata,  to  which  it  is  al¬ 
lied,  in  having  the  lower  leaves  bipinnate,  the  plant 
naked  and  fmooth  below,  the  flowers  panicle-whorled. 
Native  of  Japan.  Annual1. 

72.  This  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  S.  clan- 
deftina  and  ceratophylla.  Native  of  Sicily,  and  Egypt, 
where  it  was  found  by  Forfkahl.  Biennial m.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1771,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  from 
june  to  feptember  k 

73.  Stem  of  the  fecond  year  flowering,  ereft,  a  foot 
and  hair  high,  leaflefs,  with  whorls  beyond  the  middle. 
Branches  two,  oppofite,  below  the  loweft  w'horl. 
Root-leaves  ovate,  lyrate,  with  a  fmaller  lobe  at  the 
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bafe  on  both  Tides,  repand-crenafe,  blunt*  viiiofe, 
green.  Braftes  ihorter  than  the  calyx,  cordate*  acute, 
quite  entire.  Whorls  on  each  fide  with  three  or  five 
flowers,  on  ihort  peduncles.  Calyxes  with  clammy 
hairs  lcattered  over  them.  Corolla  blue,  three  times 
as  large  as  the  calyx  :  helmet  ftckle-ihaped,  femibifid 
with  the  lobes  incumbent!  lip  three-lobed,  with  the 
middle  one  twodobed,  larger,  crenate,  netted  at  the 
bafe  with  blue  dots.  Style  twice  as  long  as  the  co¬ 
rolla;  It  has  the  appearance  of  the  next  fpecies  °.— 
Native  of  the  Levant  ;  where  it  was  found  by 
Forfkahfl 

74.  Native  of  RuiTia.  Introduced  in  1780,  by 
Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D*  It  flowers  from  june  to 
feptemberp. 

75,  76.  Both  fuppofed  to  be  natives  of  the  empire 
of  Ruffia. 

77.  Steni  upright,  hirfute,  with  blunt  angles. 
Branches  long,  rod-like,  upright.  Leaves  fmooth  ; 
the  lower  Ovate-oblong,  blunt  *  middle  and  upper 
few,  felfile'1,  lanceolate,  acute,  often  quite  entire.  Two, 
four  or  fix  flowers  in  a  whorl,  diftinft,  pedicelled,  be¬ 
fore  and  after  they  open  nodding.  Bradtes  ovate* 
acute,  reflei.  Calyx  hirfute,  ftriated,  five-toothed  * 
teeth  briftly-fprnofe  at  the  tip,  the  three  Upper  ones 
Shorten  Corolla  blue,  the  fize  of  S.  pratenfis :  the 
Upper  lip  Villofe*  fickle-fhaped,  compreffed;  the  lower 
three-lobed ;  the  middle  lobe  larger,  concave.  It  dif¬ 
fers  from  S.  bicolor  in  having  ovate-oblong  crenate 
leaves,  not  erofe  or  finuate-creftate.  It  is  an  annual 
plant,  native  of  Algiers  near  Maiane. 

78.  This  is  a  branched  upright  fhrub.  Branches 
villofe,  with  blunt  angles.  Leaves  petioled,  crenate  - 
toothletted,  with  the  teeth  fometimes  Iharp,  fometimes 
blunt ;  the  lower  ones  ending  bluntly,  the  upper 
branch-leaves  acutely.  Whorls  four  or  fix-flowered. 
Flowers  iubfeffile.  Braftes  cordate,  concave,  mucro- 
nate,  hiriuLe.  Calyx  two-lipped,  Villofe,  -with  whitifli 
dots  frequently  fcattered  over  it,  after  flowering  com- 
•prefied  on  both  hides  and  clofed  :  the  three  upper 
teeth  almoft  equal;  the  lower  fomewhat  fpiny.  Co¬ 
rolla  like  that  of  S.  pratenfis,  but  white  and  only  half 
the  fize:  upper  lip  villofe  and  bowing;  lower  three- 
lobed,  the  middle  lobe  excavated,  emarginate.  Sta¬ 
mens  two  barren,  very  fmall ;  two  fertile,  often  Hand¬ 
ing  out.  Seeds  roundifh.  The  whole  plant  has  a 
very  ftrong  fmell. — Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis. 

79-  Allied  to  S.  iEthiopis.  Differs  in  the  Item, 
branches,  clammy  calyxes  villofe  not  woolly,  in  the 
corolla  being almoft  double  the  fize;  the  upper  flowers 
abortive.  The  leaves  are  almoft  tomentofe,  lying  in^ 
ring  on  the  ground.  But  the  leaves  are  fometimes  al¬ 
moft  fmooth.  The  root  is  biennial9. 

This  is  probably  the  third  Sclarea  of  Miller,  which 
he  fays]  has  fome  refemblance  of  the  fecond,  (S. 
IEthiopis)  but  the  leaves  are  larger,  very  woolly,  and 
glutinous ;  they  are  oblong-ovate,  deeply  and  fharply 
indented,  and  end  with  very  acute  points.  The  ftalks 
are  woolly,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  fending 
cut  fide  branches  by  pairs ;  thefe  terminate  in  loofe 
fpikes  of  whorled  flowers,  which  are  white,  and  the 
whorls  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts. 

Native  of  Portugal  and  Syria,  alfo  of  Barbary.  It 
was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1743. 

Mr.  Miller  has  another  fpecies  of  Sclarea  from 
Tournefort’s  corollary,  which  he  names  after  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  author.  S.  orientals  (n.  10).  He  defer i be s 
it  as  having  a  perennial  root,  from  which  ipring  out 
many  ipear-ihaped  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and 
one  inch  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  dark 
green  colour,  ferrate  and  ending  in  acute  points.  The 
ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches 
by  pairs  their  whole  length,  having  leaves  on  them, 
which  towards  the  top  are  feffile.  The  flowers  grow 
in  whorled  ipikes  at  the  top,  having  no  leaves  under 
them;  they  are  fmall,  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  fpike  are  very  deep  blue  flowers  which 
are  barren.  Thefe  appear  in  july,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  feptember. 

Native  of  the  Levant,  where  it  was  difeovered  by 
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ToUrnefort,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  gafdert 
Paris,  and  compares  the  leaves  to  thofe  of  Betony* 
only  that  they  are  very  fharp,  and  notices  the  purple 
coma.  This  alfo  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  iii 
i?4  3- 

He  has  likewife  two  fpecies  of  Salvia  not  noticed  by 
Lirtneus*  both  found  about  Smyrna  by  William  She- 
rard,  when  he  was  conful  there :  S.  fruticofa,  n.  5.  and 
S.  Orientalis,  n.  8. 

propagation  and  culture. 

All  the  forts  of  Sage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  if 
they  can  be  procured ;  but  as  fome  of  them  do  not 
perfect  their  feeds  in  England,  and  moft  of  the  forts, 
but  efpecially  the  common  kinds  for  ufe,  are  eafily 
propagated  by  flips,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raife  them 
from  feeds.  The  flips  of  the  hardy  forts  ihould  be 
planted  the  beginning  of  april  on  a  ftiady  border, 
where,  if  they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water, 
if  the  feafon  Ihould  prove  dry,  they  will  foon  take 
root.  When  the  flips  have  made  good  roots*  they 
may  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  tranfplanted 
where  they  are  to  remain,  which  ihould  always  be 
Upon  a  dry  foil,  and  where  they  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  fun  i  for  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift  foil,  or 
in  a  ftiady  fituatiort,  they  are  very  fubjed  to  be  deftroyed 
in  winter ;  nor  will  thefe  plants  endure  the  cold  fo  well, 
when  planted  Lip  on  a  rich  foil,  as  thofe  which  have  a 
barren,  dry,  rocky  foil,  which  is  the  cafe  of  moft  of 
the  verticillate  plants ;  for  thefe  will  often  grow  upon 
walls*  where,  although  they  are  more  expofed  to  the 
cold  than  thofe  plants  in  the  ground,  they  are  always 
found  to  remain  in  fevere  winters  when  the  others  are 
deftroyed.  The  fide  fhoots  and  tops  of  thefe  plants 
may  be  gathered  in  the  ftimmer,  and  dried,  if  defigned 
for  tea,  otherwife  they  are  beft  taken  green  from  the 
plants  for  moft  other  ufes. 

The  roots  of  the  common  forts  of  Sage  will  laft  fe- 
veral  years,  if  they  are  in  a  warm  dry  foil ;  but  where 
they  are  often  cropped  for  ufe,  the  plants  will  become 
ragged,  fo  there  Ihould  be  a  fucceftion  of  young  ones 
raifed  every  other  year. 

Several  of  the  forts  are  fomewhat  tender,  and  will 
not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England, 
therefore  thefe  muft  be  planted  into  pots  filled  with 
frefh,  light,  Tandy  earth,  and  in  winter  they  muft  be 
removed  under  a  hot-  bed  frame,  that  they  may  have 
a  great  fliare  of  freih  air  whenever  the  feafon  is  mild ; 
for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn,  they  feldom  flower1 
well,  and  make  but  an  indifferent  appearance.  In  fum- 
mer  they  muft  be  expofed  amongft  other  exotic  plants 
in  fome  well- fhelte red  fituation,  for  they  are  pretty 
hardy,  and  only  require  to  be  iheltered  from  the  froft. 
Thefe  plants  muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  Water  in 
warm  weather,  otherwife  they  will  lhrivel  and  decay ; 
and  they  ihould  be  new-potted  at  leaft  twice  every 
fummer,  becaufe  their  roots  will  greatly  increafe, 
which,  if  confined  in  the  pots  too  long,  will  turn 
mouldy  and  decay. 

Others,  as  the  ift,  27th,  68th,  &c.  are  annual 
plants,  only  propagated  by  feeds ;  thefe  may  be  fown 
upon  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain.  The  ieedsof  the  68th  fort  ihould  be  fown 
in  autumn,  and  then  the  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring ;  but,  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground 
till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  next 
year.  Thofe  of  the  27th  fort  may  be  fown  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  april  upon  a  warm  border,  where  the  plants 
will  appear  in  may,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to 
thin  them  where  they  grow  too  clofe,  and  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds ;  and  if  they  ihould  grow  tall,  they 
muft  be  fupported,  otherwife  the  ftrong  winds  will 
break  them  down ;  but  the  68th  fort  ipreads  its 
branches  upon  the  ground,  fo  will  require  no  fupport, 
therefore  this  only  requires  to  have  room,  and  to  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds. 

Others  again,  as  the  2d,  29th,  35th,  54th,  55th, 
56th  and  57th,  being  natives  of  a  warmer  country,  re*- 
quire  proteftion  in  winter;  they  are  eafily  propagated 
by  cuttings  in  the  fpring  and  fummer  months.  If  thefe 
are  planted  early  in  the  fpring,  it  will  be  the  better* 
way  to  plant  them  in  pots*  which  ihould  be  plunged 
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into  a  ve'ry  moderate  hot-bed  ;  and,  i'f  they  are  fhaded 
from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  gently  re- 
frefhed  with  water  as  they  may  require  iq  they  will 
■have  put  out  good  roots  in  about  two  months,  when 
they  Ihould  be  inured  gradually  to  the  open  air,  into 
which  they  ihould  be  removed  foori  after.  The  cut¬ 
tings,  which  are  raifed  early  in  the  feafon,  will  be¬ 
come  ftrong  plants  before  winter,  and  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  refill  the  cold  than  thofe  which  are 
weak. 

If  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  fummer,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  artificial  heat,  fo  that  if  thefe  are  planted  on 
a  bed  of  frefh  loamy  earth,  and  covered  clofe  down 
with  a  bell  or  hand-giafs,  and  fhaded  from  the  fun  in 
the  heat  of  the  day,  giving  them  now  and  then  a  little 
water,  they  will  take  root  freely  ;  and  when  they  begin 
to  ihoot,  they  ihould  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  by 
raifing  the  glafs  on  One  fide,  and  fo  gradually  expofed 
to  the  open  air.  When  the  plants  are  wdl  rooted, 
they  fbould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  and  placed  in  a  fin  ad  y 
fituation  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  the  approach  of  froft,  when  they  muft 
be  carried  into  fhelter,  and  in  winter  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  which 
only  require  protedlion  from  froft,  obferving  not  to 
over- water  them  during  the  cold  weather,  but  in  fum¬ 
mer,  when  they  are  in  the  open  air,  they  will  require 
it  often. 

1 6,  17.  Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring,  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain  ;  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe. 

26.  This,  though  a  native  of  India,  is  hardy  enough, 
to  live  in  the  open  air  in  England ;  and  the  root  will 
abide  feveral  years  in  a  dry  foil. 

[It  requires  however  a  little  care  to  be  taken  of  it 
in  fevere  winters.  It  flowers  in  great  perfection  in  a 
large  garden  pot,  but  it  will  fucceed  as  well  or  better  in 
the  open  border. 

This  magnificent  fpecies  may  be  increafed  by  feeds, 
but  thefe  being  in  general  fparingly  produced  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  may  be  alfo  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  autumn  or  fpring r.] 

28.  31.  Thefe  propagate  themfelves  in  plenty,  if 
the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  and  only  require  to 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

38  and  52.  Thefe  rarely  or  never  producing  feeds 
in  England,  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
planted  any  time  in  fummer;  if  thefe  are  planted  in  a 
bed  of  foil  loamy  earth,  and  covered  clofe  with  a 
bell  or  hand-glafs,.  obferving  to  fliade  them  from  the 
fun,  and  refreih  them  with  water  as  they  may  require 
it,  they  will  take  root  very  freely,  then  they  muft  be 
inured  to  the  open  air ;  after  they  have  put  out  good 
roots,  they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh 
earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
new  root;  then  they  may  be  placed  among  other 
hardy  green-houfe-  plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation  till 
odlober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  fhelter  be¬ 
fore  hard  froft  comes  on ;  but  as  they  only  require  pro¬ 
tection  from  hard  froft,  they  fhould  have  as  much  free 
air  as  poftible  in  mild  weather. 

Mexican  Sage  muft  have  a  dry  fituation  in  winter, 
for  the  young  lhoots  are  very  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
a  damp  air. 

[41.  This  charming  fpecies  of  Sage  is  now  very 
generally  cultivated  pear  London,  as  a  green-houfe 
plant.  .  It  is  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings.  In  the 
winter  it  requires  to  be  placed,  in  a  warm  dry  green- 
houfe,  and  to  be  fparingly  watered,  being  tender  and 
apt  to  go  off’.] 

48.  Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  on  an  open  fpot  of 
ground ;  keep  the  plants  clean  from  weeds,  and  let 
them  not  be  nearer  than  two  feet,  for  they  grow  very 
large,  and  will  laft  feveral  years. 

So.  This  may  not  only  be  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  will  continue  feve¬ 
ral  years. 

r  Curtis’.  s  Idem. 


61.  Common  Clary  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  in  the  ipring;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  ihould  be  either  tranfplanted  into 
beds,  or  if  a  large  quantity  is  required,  they  may  be 
planted  in  an  open  fpot  of  ground  in  rows  two  feet 
afunder,  and  one  foot  diftafice  in  the  rows.  After  the 
plants  have  taken  root,  they  will  require  no  farther 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  Weeds.  The  winter 
and  fpring  following  the  leaves,  which  are  the  only  part 
ufed,  will  be  in  perfection,  and  in  the  fummer  they  will 
run  up  to  flower,  and  after  they-  have  ripened  their 
feeds  decay,  fo  that  there  ihould  be  annually  young 
plants  raifed  for  ufe.  It  will  thrive  upon  almoft  any  foil 
that  is  not  very  wet,  for  in  moift  ground  the  plants  fre¬ 
quently  rot  in  winter. 

The  other  fpecies  of  Salvia,  commonly  known  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Sclarea  or  Clary,  may  be.propiagated 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way;  as  fylveftris,  n.  19,’  ne- 
morofa,  n.  20.  fyriaca,  n.  21.  htematodes,  n.  23.  pra- 
tenfis,  n.  24.  glutinofa,  n.  50.  ceratophylla,  n.  63. 
iEthiopis,  n.  64.  patula,  n.  .79.  Glutinofa  and  fome 
others  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots:  Moil 
of  them  do  beft  in  a  warm  dry  foil ;  where  fome  will 
endure  feveral  years.  .  : 

66.  Sow  the  feeds  in  the  beginning  of  april  in  a  dry 
or  rubbifliy  foil,  where  the  plants  will  live,  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air,  and  the  fecorid  year  will  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  and  feeds.  AcA- . 

[Salvia.  See  Phlomis. 

Salvifolia.  See  Celtis.  ■ 

SALVINIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli ,  in  honour  of  Antonia 
Maria  Salvini ,  a  nobleman  of  Florence.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1617 .  Mich.  gen.  58.  Guettard 
in  aft.  gall .  1762.7);  549.  t.  29.  JuJf.  16. 

ClaiT.  24.  1.  Cryptogamia  Mifcelianete. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  four  to  nine,  among  whorled 
roots,  hAped  into  a  little  ball. 

Cal.  fubglobular,  pubefeent,  one-celled,  confifting  of  a 
double  membrane,  the  inner  thinner,  ten  or  twelve 
ribs  between  them ;  gaping  ? 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  it  be  the  inner  membrane  of  the 
calyx. 

Stam.  An  upright  pillar,  placed  on  the  bafe  of  the  calyx, 
the  whole  length  of  it,  and  putting  out  from  the  top 
from  two  to  three  hundred  capillary  filaments.  Anthers 
globular,  one-celled. 

*  Female,  in  the  middle  of  the  ball,  folitary. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  Males. 

Pist.  Germs  about  fifteen,  obliquely  ovate,  blunt,  rug¬ 
ged  with  dots,  each  on  diftinCt  pedicels,  faftened  to 
the  bottom  of  the  calyx.  Style  none.  Stigma  a  dot  on 
the  top  of  the  germ  ? 

Per.  none. 

Seeds  as  many  as  there  are  germs,  and  of  the  fame 
form. 

Obs.  The  male  and  female  flowers  may  be  diftinguijhed 
in  the  dry  -plant  before  the  calyxes  open ,  by  the 
flze  of  the  protuberant  grains. 

For  the  fpecies,  fee  Marsilea. 

SAMARA. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  156.  Schreb.  n.  194.  JuJf.  f  79, 
ClaiT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  o i'Rhamni,  Jufii 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  four-parted,  acute,  perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  feflile,  with  a  longitudinal  pit 
at  the  bafe. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fliaped,  long,  oppofite  to  the 
petals,  immerfed  in  the  pit.  Anthers  fubcordate. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla,  fupe- 
rior,  ending  in  a  Style  that  is  fuperior  and  longer* 
Stigma  funnel-form. 

Per.  Drupe  roundifh. 

Seed  folitary. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Stam.  immerfed 

in  the  bafe  of  the  petal.  Drupe  cne-feeded. 
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SPECIjES. 

\.  Samara  laeta. 

Lin.  mant.  199.  fyft.  159.  Reich,  r.  333.  JVilld. 

1.  665.  Swartz,  pro  dr.  1 51. 

Memecylon  umbcllatum.  Lin.zeyl.n.  469.  Burnt,  ind. 

87.  Burnt,  zeyl.  76.  /.  31. 

Flowers  clufiered  pedicelled,  leaves  ovate  obtufi. 

2.  Samara  coriacea. 

Lin,  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  665.  Swartz,  prodr.  32. 
defer.  261. 

Flowers  fiffile  conglomerate, .  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  acute 
jubcoriaceous. 

3.  Samara  pentandra. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed..  Willd.  1.  665.  .TzV.  kew.  1.  160. 
Flowers  pentandrous,  leaves  elliptic. 

4.  Samara  Moribund  a. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed." Willd.  1.  665. 

S.  pentandra,  Swartz,  defer.  262. 

Rapanea  guianenfis.  Aubl.guian.  1.  121./.  46.  Swartz 

obf  51. 

Flowers  pentandrous,  leaves  obovate. 

'  descriptions,  Etc. 

1.  Branches  purplifh,  even.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  lanceolate-elliptic,  quite  entire,  even  on  both 
Sides.  Corymbs  lateral,  axillary,  Scarcely  logger  than 
the  petioles.  Flowers  copious,  yellow. — It  differs  from 
‘Cornus  not  only  in  having  a  Superior  gerfn,  but  the 
filaments  oppofite  to,  not  alternate  with  the  petals. 
The  leaves  alfo  are  alternate,  whereas  in  Cornus  they 
lire  oppofite.  It  is  a  Shrub,  and  native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies*. 

2.  This  is  a  tree,  with  a  trunk  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  height,  and  upright  branches.  Branchlets  al¬ 
ternate,  Sometimes  four-cornered,  even.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  Scattered,  quite  entire,  Somewhat  rigid,  nerved 
and  veined,  very  frTooth,  membranaceous,  dark-green; 
on  foort  petioles.  Flowers  lateral  and  axillary,  Smalf 
whitifh.  Balls  of  flowers  Scattered,  approximating 
Calyx  four-leaved,  or  four-parted  to  the  bale  :  leaflets 
ovate,  acute,  keeled.  Scarcely  half  a  lifie  in  leno-th,  a 
little  connate  at  bottom.  Petals  four,  Slightly  con¬ 
nected  at  the  bafe,  oblong,  fharpifh.  Spreading,  three 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Filaments  very  Short,  in¬ 
serted  into  the  bafe  of  the  petals.  Anthers  oblong. 
Spreading,  preffed  clofe  to  the  Segments  of  the  corolla! 
biggilh.  Germ  Superior,  globular.  Style  very  foort! 
Stigma  large,  ovate.  Berry  ?  globular,  the  Size  of  a 
pepper- corn,  one-celled.  Some  trees  of  this  Species 
have  male  flowers  only.  S.  beta  has  Smaller  thinner 
leaves  and  blunt ;  flowers  clufiered,  not  conglomerate, 
but  fubumbeiled,  on  pedicels  a  line  and  half  in  length; 
and  the  corollas  more  coloured. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Southern  parts,  in  woods 
on  the  mountain's B. 

3.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Intro¬ 
duced  about  1770.  It  flowers  from  november  to 
february x.  Diflinft  from  the  two  preceding,  and 
agreeing  with  the  next  Species  in  having  five  ftamens 
to  the  flowers. 

4.  Thu  is  a  fhrub,  with  the  trunk  five, feet  hio-h, 
branched  at  top.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  thick, 
Smooth,  quite  entire.  Flowers  in  bundles,  fubfeffile! 
Scattered  over  the  bark  of  the  branches  and  branchlets! 
Corolla  white.  The  unripe  germ  exhibits  five  or  fix 
Seeds,  but  one  only  ripens.  Berry  violet-coloured.  It 
flowers  and  fruits  in  december. 

Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  on  the  margins  of 
meadows  or  Savannas  f. 

S'ambac.  See  Jafminumf 

SAMBOCUS  ( of  Pliny.  Derivation  uncertain.  API*  of 
the  Greeks.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  372.  Reich:  n.  402.  Schreb.  n.  505. 
Tour  fief .  A  376.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1722.  fuff.  214. 
G'tefln.  t.  27. 

ClafS  5.  3.  Pentandria  Tri  gynia. 

Nat.  order  of  DumofUs.  Caprifolia,  JufT.  • 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  Superior,  five-parted,  very 
fmall,  permanent. 

‘  Lknr.  want,  and  fy.l  “  Svrartz.  V  H<*rt.  kew. 
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Cor.  one-petalled,  rotate-concave,  five-cleft,  blunt :  Jeg- 
ments  reflex. 

Stam;  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped;  the  leno-th  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  roundifh, 

Pist.  Germ ■  inferior,,  ovate,  blunt.  Style  none,  but  in- 
Head  of  it  a  ventricofe  gland.  Stigmas  three,  blunt. 
Per.  Berry  roundifh  one-celled. 

Seeds  three,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five -parted.  Cor.  five-cleft.  Berry  three  Seeded. 

-  SPECIES;  . 

.1.  Sambucus  Ebulus.  Dwarf  Elder. 

Lin.  Jpec.  385.  Reich.  1.  736.  Willd.  1.  373. 
fl.  fuec  n.  2 65.  vir.  cliff.  25,  hort.  cliff,  no.  mat. 
med.  88.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  fuppl.  128.  t.  260. 
Hudf.  angl.  130.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  316.  Smith, 
brit.  336.  engl.  bot.  t.  475.  Curt.  lond.  3.  18. 
Lightf.  fioti  17 1.  Relh.  cant.  n.  247.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  320.  Abbot,  bedf.  70.  Hall.  helv.  n.  671. 
Scop.  earn.  n.  37 1 .  Pollich  pal.  n.  312.  Hoffm. 
germ.  109.  Roth.  germ.  1.  137.  2.365.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  477.  Pillars,  dauph.  2.  544.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  47 3.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  415;  Blackw. 
t.  488.  Mill.  fig.  t.  226.  Plenck,  ic.  230. 

S.  humilis.  S.  Ebulus.  Bauh.  pin.  456.  Rati  hift. 
1 6 1 1 .  fyn.  461. 

Ebulus.  Fuchf.  hifi.  65.  Camer.  epit.  979.  Mattb. 
1270. 

E.  S.  Sambucus  humilis.  Ger.  1238.  emac.  1426. 

Park,  theat.  208.  7.  /.  209.  f.  7. 

E.  i.  S.  herbacea.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  549.  2. 

(3.  Sambucus  humilis.  Mill.  difi.  n.  5. 

S.  hum.  i.  Ebulus  folio  laciniato.  Bauh.  -pin.  456. 
Cymes  three-parted,  ftipules  leafy ,  ftem  herbaceous. 

2.  Sambucus  canadenfis.  Canadian  Elder. 

Lin.  Jpec.  385.  Reich.  1.  737.  Willd.  1.  1494, 
arb.  356.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  414.  War. gen b.- 

amer.  1 15.  Thunb.  jap.  126. 

Cymes  jive-parted,  leaves  Jubbipinnate ,  ftem f  rut efiert. 

3.  Sambucus  nigra.-  Common  Elder. 

Lin.  Jpec.  385.  fyft.  295.  Reich,  u  737.  Willd. 
1.  1495.  mat.  med.  89.  V/oodv.  med.  bot.  219. 
/.  78.  Fl.fuec.  n,  265.  hort.  cliff.  109..  Gartn. 
frudt.  1.  137.  Hudf.  angl.  130.  Wither,  arr , 
ed.  3.  316.  Smith ,  brit.  336.  engl.  bot.  t.  476. 

Lightf.  Jcot.  17 1.  Relh.  carit,  n.  248,  Sibth.  oxen, 
n.  321.  FI.  dan.  t.  545-  Hall,  helm  n.  670. 
Hoffm.  germ.  109.  Roth.  germ.  1.  137.  2.  366. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  313.  Scop.  cam.  n,  372.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  478.  Pillars,  dauph.  2.  544.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  472.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  410.  Blackw, 
t.  151.  Knorr.  del.  1.  t.  H.  Plenck ,  ic.  229. 
Regnault  bot.  (Le  Sureau.) 
a.  Sambucus  pulla.  Ait.  kew.  1.  374.- 
Black-berried  Elder. 

Sambucus.  Dod.pempt,  845.  1.  Camer.  epit.  97  5. 
Mattb.  1268.  Fuchf  hift.  64.  Trag.  997! 

Tabem.  ic.  1028.  Lob.  ic.  2.  16 1;  Ger.  1234. 

emac.  1422.  'Raii fyn.  461. 

S.  vulgaris.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  544*  Park,  theat.  208.  1. 
Raii  hift.  1609. 

S.  frudtu  in  umbella  nigro.  Bauh.  pin.  456.  Tournef 
injl.  606.  Duham.  arb.  2.  253.  t.  65. 

(3.  S.  viridis.  Ait.  kew.  1.  374. 

Green-berried  Elder , 

S.  frudtu  in  umbella  viridi.  Bauh.  pin.  456. 
y.  S.  alba.  White-berried  Elder. 

S.  fruiftu  albo.  Ger.  1234.  emac.  1422.  Park. 

theat.  208.  Raii  hifi.  1610. 

S;  acmis  albis.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  54  6.  Raii  fyn.  461.  2 
L  S.  laciniata.  Mill.  didt.  n.  2.  Lin.  fyft.  2 96.  Du  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  413.  Bauh.  hifi.  1/549.  Raid  hift, 
1610.  Retz,  obf.  3.  30.  n.  47.  &  6.  27.  n  .32, 

S.-  laciniatis  foliis.  Ger.  1234*  2.  emac.  1422. 

S.  lacin.  folio.  Bauh.  pin .  456.  Park,  theat.  208. 

Raii fyn.  46 1 . 

Parfley -leaved  Elder. 

Cymes  five-parted,  leaflets  Ovate  ferrate,  ftem  arboreous. 

[4.  Sambucus  japonica.  Japonefi  Elder . 

Lin. fyft.  295.  Willd.  1,  1496.  Thunb. jap,  125. 
Cymes  three-parted,  ftipules  none,  ftem  fhrubby 

5,  Sambucus 
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Safribucus  racemofa.  Red-berried  Elder.  • 

Lin. /pec.  386.  Reich.  1.  738.  JVilld.  1496.  arb. 

337.  Jacqu.  collect.  1.  36.  icon.rar.  i.  t.  59. 

Hoffnt.  germ.  109.  Roth.  germ.  I.  137.  2.  367. 

Pollich  pal.  n.  314.  Scop.  cam.  n.  373*  Hall. 

helv.  n.  672.  Krock.fileJ.  n.  479.  Villars  dauph. 

2.  545.  Allion. pedem.  n.  474.  Gmel.fib.  3.  147 • 

Z)«  harbecc.  2.  417. 

S.  racemofa  rubra.  Bauh.pin.  456.  Park,  theat.  208.  4. 
ifon  hijl.  1610.  Tournef.  injl.  606.  Duham.  arb. 
2.  /.  66; 

S.  rac.  acinis  rubris.  ifaaL  1.  549* 

S.  rac.  vel  cervina.  Ger.  1234.  f.  3.  emac.  1422.  4. 

S.  cervina.  Taber n.  1029. 

S.  montana.  Gamer,  epit.  976. 

S.  mont.  racemofa.  Lob.ic.  163. 

Racemes  compound  ovate>Jlcm  arboreous. 

DESCRIPTIONS*  &C. 

1.  [Root  creeping.  Stems  herbaceous,  three  feet 
high,  upright,  roundilh,  grooved,  leafy,  fomewhat  en¬ 
larged  at  the  joints,  purplifh,  branched  above  ;  the 
branches  oppofite  and  upright.  Leaves  oppofite,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate,  dark  green,  fmoothifh  :  leaflets  four 
to  fix  pairs,  ovate-lanceolate,  veined,  acute,  ferrate, 
unequal  and  generally  glandular  at  the  bafe,  fmooth 
above,  downy  with  a  flight  roughnels  underneath,  and 
whiter;  the  lowermoft  often  lobed.  Stipules  large, 
leafy,  ferrate,  fometimes  accompanying  a  pair  of  leaflets 
■as  well  as  the  whole  leaf.  Cyme  terminating,  in  three 
principal  branches,  and  thofe  dividing  into  many  others, 
hairy  and  many-flowered.  All  the  floWers  pedicelled. 
Calyx  fmall,  purple.  Corolla  of  a  dull  blood -red. 
Filaments  thick,  upright,  white,  with  red  anthers,  hav¬ 
ing  the  lobes  fo  diftant,  that  Dr.  Withering  confiders 
them  as  diftintt,  and  the  flower  therefore  as  having  ten 
anthers.  Berries  globular,  purplifli  black,  with  three, 
fometimes  four  feeds z. 

The  dwarf  Elder,  formerly  called  Wall- wort  or 
rather  Wale- wort,  and  Danewort,  from  a  notion  of 
its  having  fprung  from  the  blood  of  the  Danes  ;  differs 
from  the  common  Elder  in  being  herbaceous,  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  creeping  root,  and  narrower  leaflets  more  nu¬ 
merous,  and  fometimes  lobed  \ 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  Items  are  very 
brittle  :  and  Dr.  Withering,  that  the  calyx  has  fome¬ 
times  fix  fegments,  and  that  the  divifions  of  the  co- 
Uplla  are  pointed,  white  above  and  purple  beneath. 

Mr.  Curtis  fpeaks  of  the  item  as  fix  feet  in  height ; 

I  have  never  feen  it  near  fo  high.]  Mr.  Miller  gives  it 
from  three  to  five  feet,  in  proportion  to  the  goodnefs 
Of  the  ground  :  he  diftinguifhes  this  from  the  common 
Elder,  by  the  number  and  fflape  of  the  leaflets :  that 
feldom  has  more  than  five,  broader  and  much  fhorter 
than  in  this,  and  pretty  deeply  ferrate  ;  whereas  the 
dwarf  Elder  has  nine,  eleven  or  even  thirteen  leaflets, 
long,  narrow,  and  very  flightly  indented.  The  flowers 
are  fmaller  in  this,  and  fpotted  with  red.  The  berries 
alfo  are  fmaller. 

[Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  wafte  ground, 
balks  of  corn  fields,  by  hedges  and  way  fides,  flower- 
ing  in  July.  In  the  midland  counties  of  England  it  is 
not  uncommon  ;  in  Cambridgefhire  rather  frequent. 
Abbut  London  not  fo,  Mr.  Curtis  having  found  it  only 
about  Lambeth-marfh,  and  in  a  lane  leading  to  Upton, 
Eflex,  by  the  garden  wall  of  die  late  Dr.  Fothergill. 
Dr.  Milne  however  fays,  that  he  found  it  abundantly 
at  Ratley  or  Ratcliffe,  fix  miles  from  Barnet,  at  Ewell 
in  Surry,  between  Eaft  and  Weft  Tilbury,  a  little  be¬ 
yond  Ofpringe  and  in  Uxbridge  church-yard.  Alfo 
near  Farnham,  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  Harwich,  and  St. 
Clement’s  church-yard,  Ipfwich.  Blackftone  obferved 
it  on  Uxbridge  moor.  Warner,  in  the  lane  between 
Sewardftone,  commonly  called  Sufan  and  Waltham- 
Abbey,  Dr.  Smith,  at  Honingham  in  Norfolk.  Dr. 
Sibthorp,  in  the  parks  behind  Wadham  College,  and 
near  Eynfham.  Dr.  Withering,  at  the  foot  of  Tam- 
worth  Caftle-hill.  Mr.  Pitt,  at  Tutb-ury  Caftle.  Mr. 
Atkinfon,  near  Dalton,  Lancafhire.  Gerarde  remarked 
it  at  Kilburn  Abbey  on  the  road  to  Edgware,  near 

z  Smith  and  Cur:’.'.  a  Curds. 
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Dartford  in  Kent,  at  old  Brentford  town’s  end  next 
London,  and  many  other  places.  The  berries  ripen 
late  in  the  autumn  j  but,  like  the  fruit  of  many  other 
creeping  plants,  feldom  perfeft  their  feeds. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  faint  difagreeable  fmell,  fe^ 
fembling  that  of  common  Elder,  but  ftronger  and 
more  unpleafant.  It  has  the  fame  properties  with 
common  Elder,  but  in  fome  refpe&s  more  violent. 
A  dram  and  half  of  the  toot  is  a  ftrong  purge.  A  rob 
of  the  berries,  though  a&ively  cathartic,  may  be  ufed 
with  tolerable  fafety  as  far  as  an  ounce  in  a  dofe ;  but 
it  has  the  inconveniences  of  Senna,  and  is  in  no  r> 
Ipedt  to  be  preferred  to  that  drug.  No  cattle  will  eat 
this  plant.  Moles  will  not  come  where  the  leaves  of 
this  or  the  common  Elder  are  laid.  They  alfo  drive 
away  mice  from  granaries,  and  the  Silefians  ftrew  them 
where  their  pigs  lie,  under  a  perfuafton  that  they 
prevent  fome  of  the  difeafes  to  which  fwine  are 
liable b.  j] 

(3.  Mr.  Miller  makes  the  cut-leaved  dwarf  Elder  a 
diftinT  Ipecies.  He  fays  that  the  roots  do  not  creep 
fo  much  ;  that  the  Items  do  not  rife  fo  high ;  that  the 
leaves  have  feldom  more  than  feven  leaflets,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  top  only  five,  longer  and  narrower  than  in 
the  common  dwarf  Elder,  deeply  cut  on  their  edges, 
and  ending  with  winged  acute  points. 

1.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  in  North 
America,  but  in  England  it  is  feldom  much  more 
than  half  that  height.  The  leaves  have  generally 
feven  or  nine  leaflets,  which  are  longer  and  narrower 
than  thole  of  the  common  Elder:  the  berries  are 
fmaller,  of  the  fame  black  colour,  but  not  fo  full  of 
juice ;  nor  have  the  leaves  fo  ftrong  a  fcent. 

[It  is  a  middle  fpecies  between  Ebulus  and  nigra, 
having  the  habit  of  the  latter,  but  pinnate  leaves,  with 
the  lower  leaflets  ternate,  and  all  more  of  an  ovate 
form.  It  is  fhrubby,  but  commonly  perifhes  above 
ground  in  winter.  The  cymes  are  of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  as  in  nigra ;  and  the  ftipules  are  filiform  and 
truncate,  as  in  that,  not  expanded  into  leaflets,  as  in 
Ebulus.  The  berries  are  reddifh,  and  faid  to  be. 
eatable  c. 

In  the  ManthTa  Linneus  remarks,  that  it  is  perhaps 
a  variety,  with  the  leaves  fimpiy  pinnate  ;  the  berries 
globular  and  red,  the  fize  of  Coriander  feed. 

The  ftem,  fays  Willdenow,  in  our  gardens,  is  peren¬ 
nial  ;  the  leaves  bipinnate,  feldom  fimpiy  pinnate ;  the. 
flowers  as  in  S.  nigra,  but  fmaller  and  knelling  ftrong; 
the  berries  fmall,  dark  red  and  fweet. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  june  to  auguftA 

3.  The  common  Elder  grows  to  a  bulky  tree,  twelve 
or  fixteen  feet  in  height,  much  branched,  and  covered 
with  a  fmooth  gray  bark  when  young,  which  becomes 
rough  on  the  trunk  and  older  branches.  Wood  hard, 
tough,  yellow,  polifhing  almoft  as  well  as  the  box- 
tree ;  the  younger  branches  containing  a  very  large 
proportion  of  medullary  matter  or  pith.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  unequally  pinnate :  leaflets  commonly  five, 
fmooth,  nearly  equal  at  the  bafe,  with  very  fmall  or 
no  ftipules.  Cymes  terminating,  dividing  into  five 
principal  branches,  and  many  fmall  ones.  Flowers 
cream-coloured,  with  a  fweet  but  faint  fmell,  elpeci- 
ally  when  dried.  Stamens  divaricating  ;  anthers  yel¬ 
low,  fagittate,  Angle.  Berries  globular,  blackifh  pur¬ 
ple,  mawkifhly  fweet c :  the  juice  watery  and  red. 
There  are  three  little  threads  in  the  axis  of  the  berry, 
inferted  into  the  apex  of  the  feeds  which  are  oblong, 
narrowing  upwards,  cartilaginous,  fhagrined  with  very 
fmall  wrinkles,  flatted  a  little,  flightly  convex  on  one 
fide  and  fomewhat  angular  on  the  other  k 

Native  of  Britain  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe; 
alfo  of  Africa,  Japan,  &c.  With  us  it  is  abundant 
in  damp  hedges  and  woods ;  flowering  in  may  and 
june. 

*  The  whole  plant  has  a  narcotic  fmell,  and  it  is  not 
prudent  to  deep  under  its  fhade.  The  wood  is  com¬ 
monly  made  into  fkewers  for  butchers,  tops  for  angling 
rods,  and  needles  for  weaving  nets;  it  is  not  bad  to 

k  Withering,  Smith,  Woodville.  c  Linn.  fpec. 

*  Hove.,  kew.  c  Smith.  f  Gartner. 
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turn  in  the  lathe.  The  pith  being  exceedingly  light, 
is  cut  into  balls,  ufed  in  eieftrical  experiments. 

This  tree  is  as  it  were  a  whole  magazine  of  phyfic 
to  ruftic  practitioners,  nor  is  it  quite  neglected  by  more 
regular  ones.  An  ointment  is  made  of  the  green 
inner  bark,  which  is  alfo  a  ftrong  purgative  :  in  fmaller 
doles  it  is  diuretic,  and  has  done  eminent  fervice  in 
obftinate  glandular  obftruftions  and  in  dropfies.  Sy¬ 
denham,  who  recommends  it  as  an  effectual  hydra- 
gogue,  directs  three  handfuls  of  it  to  be  boiled  in  a 
quart  of  milk  and  water,  till  only  a  pint  remains,  of 
which  one  half  is  to  be  taken  night  and  morning,  and 
repeated  feveral  days.  Boerhaave  gave  its  expreffed 
juice  in  dofes  from  a  dram  to  half  an  ounce.  It  ulually 
operates  both  upwards  and  downwards.  If  ffneep  that 
have  the  rot  can  get  at  the  bark  and  young  lhoots, 
they  will  foon  cure  themfelves.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  black  dye. — The  leaves  are  alfo  purgative,  but 
more  naufeous  than  the  bark.  They  are  an  ingre¬ 
dient  in  feveral  cooling  ointments.  If  turneps,  cab¬ 
bages,  fruit-trees  or  corn  be  whipped  with  the  green 
leaves  and  branches  of  Elder,  or  if  a  gate  ftuck  with 
the  branches  be  drawn  over  the  crops,  it  is  faid  that 
infefts  will  not  attack  them.  An  infufion  of  the  leaves 
is  ufeful  for  curious  gardeners  to  fprinkle  over  the  buds 
of  fuch  flowers  as  they  wiffi  to  preferve  from  minute 
caterpillars,  for  few  infefts  can  bear  the  Elder.  It  has 
however  its  Phal^ena  and  Aphis ;  the  latter  of  which, 
according  to  Evelyn,  is  exceedingly  troublefome,  and 
gathers  a  fiery  rednefs  where  it  attacks.  Not  only  in- 
lefts  abhor  the  Elder,  but  the  leaves  laid  into  the  fub- 
terraneous'  paths  of  the  Mole  are  faid  to  drive  it  away. 
The  flowers  are  reported  to  be  fatal  to  turkies,  and  the 
berries  to  poultry  in  general. — A  decoftion  of  the 
flowers,  taken  internally,  is  faid  to  promote  expeftora- 
tion  in  pleurifies  :  frefh  gathered  they  are  gently  laxa¬ 
tive  and  aperient ;  when  dry,  they  are  faid  to  .promote 
chiefly  the  cuticular  excretion,  and  to  be  particularly 
ferviceable  in  eryfipetalous  and  eruptive  diforders : 
externally  they  are  ufed  in  fomentations,  to  cafe  pain 
and  abate  inflammation ;  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia 
they  are  direfted  in  form  of  an  ointment.  Many  per- 
fons  life  them  to  give  a  flavour  to  vinegar. — The  ber¬ 
ries  are  boiled  into  a  rob,  which  is  really  ufeful  in 
fore  throats  and  catarrhs,  and  afts  as  a  gentle  laxative 
in  febrile  diforders.  The  officinal  preparation  of  thefe 
berries  is  the  fuccus  hacca  fambuci  fpiffatus  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia.  The  juice  of  the  berries  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  give  a  red  colour  to  raifin  or  fugar  wines 6 ; 
and  lome  country  houfewifes  make  a  wine  with  this 
juice  chiefly  or  only,  which  they  .efteem  very  whole  - 
fome,  but  many  people  think  it  naufeous. 

Linneus  fays,  that  ffieep  eat  the  Elder,  but  that  horfes, 
cows  and  goats  refufe  it ;  others  report  that  cows  are 
fond  of  ith.  ]  Mr.  Miller  remarks,  that  the  leaves  and 
ftalks  are  fo  naufeous,  that  few  animals  will  browfe 
upon  it :  and  that  he  has  often  feen  the  trees  growing 
in  parks,  W'here  there  has  been  a  variety  of  animals, 
which  were  untouched,  when  almoft  all  the  other  trees 
within  reach  were  cropped  by  the  cattle. 

f,  y.  The  varieties  of  the  common  Elder,  are  thofe 
with  white  or  green  berries,  and  variegated  leaves. 
The  latter  is  undoubtedly  a  variety  ;  and  thofe  with 
white  and  green  berries  are  the  fame  :  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  diftinft  fpecies,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  being  much  fmaller,  and  very  flightly  ferrate, 
whereas  thofe  of  the  common  fort  are  deeply  ferrate ; 
they  are  alfo  fmoother,  and  of  a  lighter  green. 

S.  Parfley-leaved  Elder  is  a  diftinft  fpecies,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Miller :  the  leaflets  being  narrower, 
and  cut  into  feveral  fegments,  which  are  again  deeply 
indented  on  their  edges  regularly,  in  form  of  winged 
leaves.  The  ftalks  are  much  fmaller,  and  the  ffioots 
are  ffiort  ■,  the  leaves  have  not  fo  ftrong  an  odour, 
and  the  berries  are  a  little  fmaller.  # 

[Retzius,  in  his  third  fafciculus,  believed  this  to  be 
a  diftinft  fpecies,  but  in  his  flxth  he  abandoned  this 
opinion,  having  found  that  the  feeds  uniformly  pro¬ 
duce  only  the  common  Elder. 

E  Woodville,  Withering,  Engl,  bot, 
h  Withering. 
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3.  Stem  ffirubby,  with  the  branches  empty,  fmooth, 
oppofite,  round,  patulous.  Leaves  oppofite,  unequally 
pinnate  :  leaflets  in  three,  five  or  feven  pairs,  ovate, 
acute,  often  acuminate,  ferrate  with  the  margin  cartilagi¬ 
nous  and  white,  finooth,  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length. 
Common  petiole  round,  fmooth  :  partial  petioles  half 
an  inch  long.  Flowers'  terminating,  panicle-cymed. 
Cyme  fuperdecompound,  trichotomous,  naked  with¬ 
out  braftes,  fmooth,  fpreadlng.  Corollas  white.  Fi¬ 
laments  lhorter  than  the  corolla.  Germ  fuperior. 
Style  filiform,  fihorter  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  ca¬ 
pitate,  white. — Native  of  Japan1.] 

5.  This  fends  up  many  fhrubby  ftalks  from  the  root, 
rifling  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  dividing  into  many 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  brown  bark. 
Leaves  oppofite ;  the  lower  generally  compoled  of 
two  pairs  of  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  fnorter 
and  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  Elder,  and 
deeply  ferrate  ;  the  upper  have  frequently  but  three 
leaflets ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour  and  pretty 
fmooth.  Flowers  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  april,  and  fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries, 
which  are  red  /vhen  ripe. 

[Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Siberia. 
Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde  k. 

The  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  red  deer,  and  the  ber¬ 
ries  by  partridges,  moor-game,  and  other  birds  of  that 
order1,] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

I  .  Dwarf  Elder  propagates  itfelf  faft  enough  where  - 
ever  it  is  once  planted,  by  its  creeping  roots,  iniomuch 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 

2.  Canadian  Elder  will  put  out  roots  from  cuttings 
almoft  as  eafily  as  the  common  fort  but  being  liable  to 
injury  from  fevere  frofts,  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
fheltered  fituation. 

5.  The  common,  and  the  red-berried  Elder  may 
be  eafily  propagated  from  cuttings,  or  by  fowing  their 
feeds ;  but  the  former  being  the  molt  expeditious 
method,  is  generally  praftifed.  The  feafon  for  plant¬ 
ing  their  cuttings  is  anytime  from  feptember  to  march, 
in  the  doing  of  which,  there  needs  no  more  care  than 
to  thruft  the  cuttings  about  fix  or  eight  inches  into 
the  ground,  and  they  will  take  root  faft  enough,  and 
may  afterwards  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main,  which  may  be  upon  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation  ; 
they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  if  their  feeds  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  upon  the  ground,  they  will  produce 
plenty  of  plants  the  lucceeding  fummer. 

Thefe  trees  are  often  planted  for  making  fences, 
becaufe  of  their  quick  growth  j  but  as  their  bottoms 
become  naked  in  a  few  years,  they  are  not  fo  proper 
for  that  purpofe  ;  neither  would  I  recommend  them  to 
be  planted  near  habitations,  becaufe  at  the  feafon  when 
they  are  in  flower,  they  emit  fuch  a  ftrong  fcent,  as 
will  occafion  violent  pains  in  the  heads  of  thofe  wffio 
abide  long  near  them  ;  befides  the  crude  parts  which 
are  continually  perfpired  through  their  leaves,  are  ac¬ 
counted  unwholefome,  though  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
other  parts,  are  greatly  efteemed  for  many  ufes  in  me¬ 
dicine. 

The  common  Elder  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fitua¬ 
tion.  It  is  frequently  feen  in  old  walls,  clofe  to  ditches 
and  in  very  wet  places,  and  even  on  hollow  trees,  for 
wherever  the  berries  are  fcattered  by  birds,  the  feeds 
will  come  up. 

[Sambucus.  See  Erithalis. 

- - - aquatica.  See  Viburnum  Opulus. 

Samoloides.  See  Scopariaf 

SAMoLUS  [of  Pliny.  A  diminutive  from  Samos,  in 
which  if  and  this  plant  was  obferved  by  Valerandus.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  222.  Reich,  n.  238.  Schreb.  n.  294. 

Tournef.  t.  50.  fuff.  97.'  G<ertn.  t.  30, 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Precis.  Lyfimachia ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  fuperior,  blunt  at  the  bafe  : 
fegments  ereft,  permanent. 

1  Thunberg,  k  Hart.  kew.  1  Krocker. 

13  D  Cor. 
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Cor.  one-petalled,  falver-lhaped :  tube  very  fliort,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  patulous  :  border  flat,  five -parted, 
blunt :  Jcalelets  very  fhort,  at  the  bafe  of  the  finus  of 
the  border,  converging. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  fliort,  fenced  by  the  fcalelets  of 
the  corolla.  Anthers  converging,  covered. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fla¬ 
me  ns.  Stigma  capitate. 

Per.  Capjule  ovate,  girt  by  the  calyx,  one-celled,  half- 
five-valved. 

Seeds  very  numerous  ovate  (angular,  G.)  fmall.  Recep¬ 
tacle  globular,  large. 

Obs.  The  fituation  of  the  germ  obfcures  the  injertion  of 
the  corolla ,  which  is  placed  at  that  point  where 
the  calyx  opens  from  the  germ.  Hence  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  cor  oil  ads  not  perigynous 
and  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Portuiacte,  al¬ 
though  it  be  one-petalled.  J  uflieu. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  falver-lhaped.  Stam.  fenced  by  the  fcalelets  of 

the  corolla.  Cap/,  one-celled,  inferior. 

species. 

i  .  Samolus  Valerandi.  Brookweed  or  JTater  Pimpernel. 

Lin.  fpec.  243.  Jyft.  212.  Reich.  1.472.  Willd.  1. 
927.  hort.  cliff.  51.  upf.  42.  fl.  Juec.  n.  192. 
Gartn.frubt.  1.  146.  Hudf.  angl.  94.  Wither, 
arr.ed.  3.  246.  Smith,  brit.  259.  Curt.  lond.  4. 
t.  20.  Relh.  cant.  n.  177.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  247. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  198.  Hall.  helv.  n.  707.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  216.  Neck,  gallob.  117.  Ger.  prov:  455. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  463.  Desfont.  atlant.  183. 
Gron.  virg.  23.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  71.  Sabb. 
hort.  2.  t.  47.  Berg.  phyt.  1.  39.  JVeber fpicil. 

p.  7.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  792.  1.  Tournef.  inf.  143. 
Raii Jyn.  283. 

Anagallis  aquatica,  rotundo  folio  non  crenato.  Bauh. 
pin.  252. 

A.  aquat.  rotundifolia.  Ger.  emac.  620.  3.  Raii 
hift.  nor. 

A.  aquat.  3.  Lob.  obj.  249.  1.  ic.  467. 

A.  folio  fubrotundo  non  crenato.  Park,  theat. 
1237  •  5* 

Alfine  aquatica  perennis  foliis  Beccabungau  Mor. 
hift-  2.  323-/-  3-  *•  24* /•  28. 

(3.  Samolus  africanus. 

S.  afr.  folio  rotundiore.  Walth.  hort.  162.  t.  23. 
description,  &c. 

[Root  perennial,  confifting  of  long  white  fibres, 
commonly  fimple.  The  whole  herb  is  fmooth.  Stem 
from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  height,  upright,  round,  leafy, 
commonly  branched  a  little  at  top.  Leaves  alternate, 
fubfefiile  except  the  root-leaves,  obovate,  obtufe,  per- 
feftly  entire,  fhining,  having  few  veins  and  thofe  dif- 
tant.  Racemes  terminating,  eredl,  many-flowered : 
pedicels  commonly  in  pairs,  one-flowered,  ereft,  joint¬ 
ed  ;  with  one  lanceolate  bradte  at  the  joint.  Flowers 
fmall,  fnow- white  :  calyx  bell-ihaped,  fcarcely  half- 
five-cleft:  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindrical;  border 
Spreading,  the  fegments  blunt,  equal,  the  fcales  lan¬ 
ceolate.  Stamens  Ihorter  than  the  tube,  included. 
Style  very  fliort m.  Capfule  fmall,  fubglobular,  covered 
at  bottom  by  the  calyx,  which  is  faftened  to  it,  open¬ 
ing  at  top  half  way  into  five  parts.  Seeds  fmall,  an¬ 
gular,  very  minutely  dotted,  of  a  ferruginous-brown 
colour,  inferted  into  a  biggifli,  central,  globular,  fpongy, 
free,  pedicelled  receptacle,  full  of  little  cavities  n» 

This  is  properly  of  the  genus  of  Montia,  and  there¬ 
fore  allied  to  the  Portulacea  of  Jufiieu,  as  that  cele¬ 
brated  author  fufpefted.  Sheffieldia  repens  of  Forfter 
is  another  fpecies,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Dryander  °. 

It  is  an  inhabitant,  as  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  of  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  in  marflies,  wet  meadows,  and 
great  ditches.  It  is  not  very  common  in  England, 
m  no  ffeans  rare  as  to  make  it  necelfary  to 

Sewering!  PlaC“  °f  Sr0Wth’  J Uly  ‘S  the  month  of 

confiders  it  as  annual.  Linneus  marks  it 
as  biennial ,  others  as  perennial. 
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(3.  The  African  plant  differs  in  having  the  ffem  firmer 
and  more  branched  ;  but  it  fcarcely  poffeffes  lufficient 
marks  to  render  it  a  diftinfft  fpecies p.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

If  the  feeds  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  on  a 
moift  fpot  of  ground,  they  will  come  up  readily  and 
require  only  to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds. 

[Sampacca.  See  Liriodendron  and  Michelia. 

Sam  pi  re.  See  Crithmum. 

- ,  Golden.  See  Inula. 

-  Mar/h.  See  Salicornia. 

Sampsucus.  See  Thymus. 

Samstravadi.  See  Eugenia.'] 

SAMYDA.  (Sn/^uJ'a  of  Theophrajlus.  Derivation  un- 


Schreb.  n.  755. 


Smith,  Curtis.  11  Gjcrtncr. 
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known.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  543.  Reich,  n.  Goo. 

Jacqu.  amer.  132.  Juff.  439. 

Claff.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  coloured  within:  tube  bell- 
Ihaped,  ten-ftreaked  :  border  five-cleft;  fegments  ovate, 
flat,  fpreading  very  much,  blunt,  two  of  them  aug¬ 
mented  with  a  point. 

Cor.  none. — Nell ary  one-leafed,  conical,  truncate,  ten- 
ftreaked,  almoft  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  inferted 
into  its  border  at  the  bafe ;  mouth  bluntly  ten-toothed 
or  eight-toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  ten  or  eight,  oblong, 
erefl,  fmall,  placed  on  the  teeth  of  the  nedtary. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  awl-lhaped,  eredt,  length  of 
the  nedlary.  Stigma  capitate,  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfule  roundilh,  four-grooved,  coriaceous,  thick, 
one-ceiled,  four-valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  fubovate,  obtufe,  marked  with  a  little 
pore  at  the  bale,  faftened  to  the  valves,  wrapped  in  a 
pulpy  pellicle. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted,  coloured.  Cor.  none.  Neff,  bell- 
Ihaped,  ftaminiferous.  Cap/,  berried  within,  four- 
valved,  one-celled.  Seeds  neftling. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Samyda  nitida. 

Lin.  fpec.  557.  Reich.  1.  302.  IVilld.  1.624. 
Brown,  jam.  217.  t.  23./.  3. 

Flowers  eight -ft  amened,  leaves  cordate  fmooth. 

2.  Samyda  macrophylla. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  625. 

Flowers  eight -ft  amened,  leaves  ovate  acute  fmooth,  axils 
of  the  veins  villofe  beneath ,  corymb  terminating . 

3.  Samyda  multiflora. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  625.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  48./.  67. 
Flowers  eight-ftamened,  leaves  oblong  toothed  attenuated 
to  both  ends,  tomentofe  beneath,  peduncles  one-flowered 
aggregate  axillary. 

4.  Samyda  villofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  625.  Swartz  prodr.  68. 
defer.  2.  758. 

Flowers  ten-Jlarnened,  leaves  oblong  fubferrate  oblique  at 
the  bafe,  ft  Iky,  villofe  beneath,  peduncles  folitary  axil¬ 
lary. 

5.  Samyda  glabrata. 

Lm.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  625.  Swartz  pro  dr.  68. 
defer.  2.  760. 

Flowers  ten-ftamened,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  quite  entire 
fhining ,  peduncles  axillary  one-flowered. 

G.  Samyda  fpinefeens. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  626.  Swartz  prodr.  68. 
defer.  2.  762. 

Flowers  ten-ftamened  terminating,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate 
obtufe  crenate  fmooth ,  branches  patulous  fpine/cent. 

7.  Samyda  pubefeens. 

Lin. fpec.  557.  Reich.  1.  302.  Willd.  2.  626. 
Flowers  twelve -ft  amened,  leaves  ovate  tomentofe  beneath.  ] 

8.  Samyda  ferrulata. 

Lin.  fpec.  558.  fyft.  409.  Reich.  2.303.  Willd.  2. 
626.  Jacqu.  amer.  132.  collelt.  2.  328.  t.  17. 
f.  1.  pill.  66. 

Guidonia  ulmi  folio  flore  rofeo  niveo.  Plum.  ven.  4. 
ic.\±6.f.  2. 

Flowers  twelve-ft amened,  leaves  ovate-oblong  ferrulate. 
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[9.  Samyda  polyandra. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  626* 

Meliftaurum  diftichum.  Forji.  gen.  n.  72.  prodr. 

n.  570. 

Flowers  many-Jlamened. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Browne  calls  this  fhrubby  Samyda  with  waxen 
rudiments,  or  the  larger  Clovenberry  Bufh.  It  is  fre¬ 
quent,  with  his  two  other  fpecies,  in -Jamaica,  growing 
commonly  in  the  low  lands.  It  (hoots  fometimes  to 
the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet.  The  leaves  are 
Ihining  and  very  flightly  crenate ;  rudiments  or  feg- 
ments  of  the  neflary  foft,  red ;  flowers  in  (lender  axil¬ 
lary  racemes. 

2.  Branches  fmooth,  round,  fcarred  with  the  fallen 
leaves,  yellowifh.  Leaves  large,  commonly  half  a  foot 
or  more,  indiftinbtly  crenulate  at  the  edge,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  except  that  at  the  axils  of  the  veins  and 
along  the  midrib  they  are  villofe.  Flowers  fmall,  in 
a  peduncled  lub terminating  corymb.  Calyx  bell- 
Ihaped,  with  the  border  five-cleft  and  revolute.  Nec¬ 
tary  bell-fhaped  bearing  eight  very  minute  awl-ihaped 
filaments.  Anthers  brown.  Germ  ovate.  Style 
awl-fhaped.  Stigma  hairy. — Native  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies'1. 

3.  The  Item  feems  to  be  fhrubby.  Branches  woody, 
round.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  fubferrate,  onemerved 
with  the  nerve  branched,  tomentofe  beneath.  Sti¬ 
pules  none,  except  they  were  fallen  off,  or  confounded 
with  the  axillary  fcalelets.  Flowers  fmall,  each  on  its 
own  fhort  peduncle,  all  fpringing  from  a  fcaly  axil¬ 
lary  globule,  at  firft  clofed,  afterwards  open.  Calyx 
very  deeply  divided  into  four  whitifn  ovate  fegments. 
Inftead  of  filaments  a  whitifh  pitcher-fhaped  body, 
iurrounding  the  germ  (as  in  Swietenia  and  Portefia) 
lupports  at  its  top  eight  ovate  feflile  anthers.  Germ 
ovate,  gradually  narrowing  towards  the  top  ;  ftigma 
globular.  Defcribed  from  a  dry  fpecimen. — Native  of 
the  Weft  Indies  *. 

4.  Shrub  a  fathom  high.  Leaves  alternate,  fpread¬ 
ing,  rounded  and  oblique  at  the  bafe,  having  a  fhort 
point  at  the  end,  nerved  and  veined,  the  nerves  be¬ 
neath  ferruginous.  Petioles  round,  fhort,  villofe.  Pe 
duncles  axillary,  folitary,  rifing,  very  fhort,  one-flow¬ 
ered.  Flowers  biggifh,  white.  Certainly  different 
from  pubefcens. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  mountains ;  flowering  in 
Spring. 

5.  A  fmall  tree,  with  a  trunk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  fmooth,  unarmed.  Leaves  alternate,  fpreading 
horizontally,  nerved  and  veined,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
fhining  above,  bright  green,  with  pores  fo  fmall  as  to 
be  fcarcely  vifible.  Petioles  fhortifh.  Peduncles  in 
general  fhorter  than  the  petioles  and  thicker,  axillary, 
folitary,  one-flowered.  Flowers  biggifh,  white.  Two 
fmall  acute  ftipules  at  the  bale  of  the  peduncles.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  S.  nitida,  which  has  cordate 
leaves,  and  other  differences.  Nor  does  Cajearia  nitida 
of  Jacquin  agree  with  this;  for  it  has  its  nedtaries  al¬ 
ternate  with  the  ftamens,  and  therefore  differs  from  all 
the  fpecies  of  Samyda. 

6.  A  fmall  tree.  Leaves  petioled,  fcattered,  alter¬ 
nate,  commonly  terminating.  Stipules  intermixed  with 
the  petioles,  lanceolate,  blunt,  fmall,  membranaceous. 
Flowers  fubfeflile  among  the  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets,  biggilh,  pale.  Quite  diftindt  from  the 
other  fpecies,  and  intermediate  between  the  Samydas 
and  Cajearias,  on  account  of  the  calyx  being  five¬ 
leaved,  which  in  them  is  one-leafed. 

Native  of  Hifpaniola,  where  it  flowers  in  december 
and  january s. 

7.  This  is  an  obfcure  plant,  native  of  America. 

8.  Shrub  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  round  fome- 
what  villofe  branchlets.  Leaves  alternate,  bifarious, 
on  very  fhort  petioles,  lanceolate,  acute,  fomewhat 
villofe  on  both  fides  and  at  the  edges.  Peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  very  fhort.  Bra&es 
to  thefe  two,  fubulate,  fmall,  brown.  Flowers  with¬ 
out  fmell.  Calyx  thick,  externally  villofe,  dirty  yel¬ 
lowifh  green,  white  within.  Anthers  brownifh.  Germ 

%  Willdenow.  *  Cavanilles.  *  Swartz. 


villofe.  Stigma  green.  Nedary  and  Style  white. 
Fruit  reddifh  yellow.  Seeds  pale.— Native  of  Ame¬ 
rica  *. 

9.  Native  of  New  Caledonia”.] 

PROPAGATION  and  culture. 

Thefe  plants  are- propagated  by  feeds  procured  from 
the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow.  Sow  them 
upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  fet  them  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  good  kitchen 
garden  earth,  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  and  treat  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
plants  from  the  fame  countries.  Keep  them  in  the 
bark-bed  till  they  have  acquired  ftrength,  and  then 
they  may  be  expofed  in  fummer,  but  in  winter  they 
require  a  gopd  green-houfe. 

[Samyda,  See  Cajearia. 

Sanamunda.  See  Daphne ,  Lachnaa ,  P  offer  ina,  and 
Phylica. 

Sanasancta.  See  Nicotiand. 

Sandal-Wood.  S  ee.  Sant  alum. 

SanD-Box  Tree.  See  Hura. 

Sanders,  White  and  Yellow.  See  Santdlum. 
SANDORICUM. 

Lin.  gen.  ed.  Schreb.  n.  1751.  p.  802.  Cavan . 

dijf-  7-  359-  t*  202>  Lamarck ,  encycl.  2.  69. 

JuJf.  265. 

Clair.  10.  1.  Decandna  Monogynia. 

ceneric  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  five-toothed,  fhort. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  fpreading. 

Neffary ;  tube  cylindrical,  length  of  the  petals,  with  a 
ten-toothed  mouth. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  ten,  oblong,  within  the 
mouth  of  the  nebtary. 

Pist.  Germ  globular,  fuperior.  Style  filiform,  length  of 
the  nectary.  Stigma  thickifh,  grooved,  ten-rayed ;  the 
rays  recurved. 

Per.  Berry  (Drupe)  roundifh,  deprefled,  five-lobed,  fuc- 
culent,  one-celled. 

Seeds  five,  large,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the 
other. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Pet.  five.  Neff,  cylindrical,  trun¬ 
cate,  bearing  the  anthers  at  its  mouth.  Drupe  filled 
with  five  nuts. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sandoricum  indicum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  556.  Cavan,  dijf.  7.  357. 
t.  202.  203.  Lamarck ,  encycl.  3.  66. 

Sandoricum.  Rumph.  amb.  1.  167.  t.  64? 

Hantol.  Rati Juppl.  app.  54.  9.  Camelli  ic.  136. 

I 

'  DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  fs  a  tree  with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  and  the 
wood  red  in  the  middle.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long 
petioles,  ternate.  Leaflets  petioled,  roundifh-ovate, 
acuminate,  veined,  quite  entire,  fmooth  above,  fer- 
ruginous-tomentofe  beneath.  Petioles  tomentofe.  Pa¬ 
nicle  narrow,  axillary,  longer  than  the  petiole,  naked. 
It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Trichilia  nervola,  but  feems 
to  differ,  in  not  having  the  leaves  veinlefs  on  the  up¬ 
per  furface,  and  in  the  panicle  being  naked,  not  having 
a  lanceolate  leaflet  to  each  branch  as  the  Trichilia  has. 

Native  of  the  Philippine  and  Molucca  iflands*. 
The  fruit  is  acid.  It  is  called  Hantol  in  the  Philippine 
iflands  \ 

Sandwort.  See  Arenaria.) 

SANGUINARIA.  ( From  its  bloody-coloured  juice.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  645.  Reich,  n.  701.  Schreb.  n.  878. 
Dill.  elth.  252.  Jiff.  236. 

Gaff.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rhoeadeae.  Papaveracea,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  two -leaved,  ovate,  concave,  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  caducous. 

Cor.  Petals  eight,  oblong,  blunt,  fpreading  very  much  : 
alternately  interior  and  narrower. 

Stam»  Filaments  very  many,  Ample,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  Ample. 

*  Jacqu.  colled! .  u  Forfter,  *  Willdenow. 

*  Juffien. 
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Pist.  Germ  oblong,  comprdTed.  Style  none.  Stigma 
thickifh,  two-grooved  with  a  ftreak,  height  of  the  fca 
mens,  permanent. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  ventricofe,  (harp  at  both  ends,  two- 
valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  round,  acuminate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-leaved.  Cor.  eight-petalled.  Silique  ovate, 
one-celled. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Sanguinaria  canadenfis.  Canadian  Sanguinaria^  Blood- 
jtiorty  or  Puccoon. 

Linffpec.  723.  Jyfi.  489-  Reich.  2.  568.  JVilld.  2. 
1140.  hort.  cliff.  202.  Cron.  virg.  57.  Gifeck 
ic.fafc.  1.  n.  1 3.  Curt.magaz.  162. 

S.  minor  flore  fimplici.  Dill.  elth.  335*  G  252, 

f.  327- 

Chelidonium  majus  canadenfe  acaulon.  Corn,  canad. 
212.  Mor.  hift.  2.  257./.  3.  t.  11./.  1.  Rail 
hift.  1887.  Park,  theat.  617.  3. 

Ranunculus  virginienfis  albus.  Park,  theat.  327. 
t.  326./.  8.  Rati Juppl  314.  3. 
p.  Sanguinaria  major,  flore  fimplici.  Dill.  elth.  335. 
t.  252./.  325. 

7.  S.  major,  flore  pleno.  Dill.  elth.  f.  326. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

[Root  tuberous,  thick,  flefhy,  not  unlike  that  of 
T ormentilla,  placed  tranfverfely,  with  feveral  flender 
fibres  defcending  from  it ;  of  a  reddiflh  faffron  colour, 
and  yielding  a  juice  of  the  fame  hue,  which  gave  oc- 
cafion  to  Morinus,  and  after  him  Dillenius  and  others, 
to  give  it  the  name  of  Sanguinaria;  this  juice  is  bitter 
and  acrid,  and  it  flows  alfo  from  the  leave's  and  foot- 
ftalks  when  cut.  In  the  fpring  the  root  puts  forth  flen¬ 
der  round  fmooth  Items,  palifli  green  or  brownifh 
tinged  with  purple,  each  terminated  by  a  little  conical 
head,  which  expands  into  a  white  flower  of  eight  pe¬ 
tals,  at  firft  concave,  then  flat,  and  finally  rolled  back  fo 
as  to  be  convex,  marked  with  flender  ftreaks.  Filaments 
white  with  laffron-coloured  anthers.  Germ  glaucous. 
Capfule  yellowilh  when  ripening,  but  of  a  purplifh 
glaucous  colour  when  quite  dry.  Seeds  fliining,  yel- 
lowifh  and  poliflied  like  thofe  of  Millet.  When  the 
flowers  are  about  expanding,  a  Angle  leaf  comes  out 
upon  each  flower-ftalk,  at  firft  final!,  comprefled,  and 
protecting  the  flower  with  its  foot-ftalk ;  but  after¬ 
wards  becoming  larger,  and  unfolding  into  lobes,  like 
thofe  of  the  Fig,  which  are  thickifh,  fmooth,  internally 
of  a  deep  glaucous  green,  externally  of  a  whitifli  glau¬ 
cous  colour,  with  frequent  veins,  moft  confpicuous  on 
the  outfide  ;  on  petioles  which  are  flat  and  flightly 
Grooved  on  the  infide,  and  convex  on  the  outfide. 
Three  or  four  flower -Items  arife  from  each  root,  and 
are  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  oblong,  membranaceous, 
tender,  ftriated  fcales.  The  root,  leaves  and  flowers 
have  no  finelU, 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  radical  leaf  very  tenderly 
embraces  and  cheriflies  the  infant  flower,  after  the 
manner  of  Ofmunda  Lunaria.  There  is  only  a  Angle 
cowled  leaf,  and  a  one-flowered  fcape,  from  each  bi¬ 
valve  bud  of  the  root.  The  anthers  in  Linneus ’s  fpe- 
cimen  had  lcarcely  any  pollen  in  the  anthers  ;  he  there¬ 
fore  fufpects  that  the  plant  may  be  dioecous,  but  there 
does  not  feem  to  be  any  ground  for  that  fufpicion.  It 
has  a  fulvous  milk,  like  Celandine  z.  With  this  juice 
the  Indians  are  faid  to  paint  themfelves. 

Though  the  Sanguinaria  cannot  be  confidered  as  a 
fhowy  plant,  yet  it  has  few  equals  in  point  of  delicacy 
and  Angularity  ;  there  is  fomething  in  it  to  admire  from 
the  time  that  its  leaves  emerge  from  the  ground  and 
embofom  the  infant  bloflom,  to  their  full  expanfion  and 
the  ripening  of  the  feed-veflels. 

The  woods  of  Canada  and  other  parts  of  North 
America  produce  this  plant  in  abundance.  With  us 
it  flowers  in  the  beginning  of  april :  its  blofloms  are 
fugacious,  and  fully  expand  only  in  fine  warm  weather. 

It  appears  from  Morilon,  that  it  was  cultivated  in 
r  u  c°untT  in  1680,  by  Mr.  William  Walker,  in  his 
luburban  garden,  in  St.  James’s  ftreet,  not  far  from 
bt.  James’s  palace. 

1  Dillenius.  *  Lin.  fyft. 
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Dillenius  has  figured  three  varieties;  a  large  one,  a 
fm*U  one,  and  a  third  in  which  the  petals  are  multi¬ 
plied,  but  which  can  fcarcely  be  called  double  a.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

This  plant  is  hardy  enough  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  but  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a  loofe  foil 
and  a  fheltered  fituation,  not  too  much  expofed 
to  the  fun.  It  is  propagated  by  the  roots,  which 
may  be  taken  up  and  parted-  every  other  year ;  the 
belt  time  for  doing  of  this  is  in  feptcmber,  that  the 
roots  may  have  time  to  fend  out  fibres  before  the 
hard  froft  fets  in.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  appear 
in  april,  and  when  they  decay,  the  green  leaves  come 
out,  which  will  continue  till  x  rnidfummer ;  then  they 
decay,  and  the  roots  remain  unacftive  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  autumn ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  roots  are  marked,  it 
will  be  pretty  difficult  to  find  them  after  their  leaves 
decay,  for  being  of  a  dirty  brown  colour  on  the 
outfide,  they  are  not  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the 
earth. 

This  plant  is  very  proper  to  mix  with  the  Dog’s- 
tooth  Violet,  Spring  Cyclamen,  Perfian  Iris,  Bulbo- 
codium,  Sifyrinchium,  and  fome  other  low  growing 
bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  flowers,  which  require 
the  fame  culture,  where  thefe  will  add  to  the  variety 
when  they  are  in  beauty ;  for  when  the  roots  are 
ftrong  and  grow  in  a  good  foil,  they  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  flowers  upon  each  root ;  the  roots 
may  be  planted  about  four  or  five  inches  alunder 
every  way. 

A  foil  having  a  mixture  of  bog  earth  or  rotten  leaves 
in  it,  fuits  this  plant  beft. 

SANGUIS  ORB  A.  ( From  its  fuppojed  medical  qualities , 
in  flopping  hamorragies  :  quod  Janguineos  fluxus  fiftat  L? 
for  beat. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  12 6.  Reich,  n.  152.  Schreb.  n.  190. 

A#  336. 

Clalf.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order.  Mifcellanea,  Lin.  Rojacea,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  two-leaved;  leaflets  oppofite,  very  fliort, 
caducous. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped  :  tube  fubglobular :  bor¬ 
der  four-cleft,  flat ;  Jegments  fubovate. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Style  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla,  permanent.  Stigma 
fimple.  .  < 

Per.  Capfule  globular,  one-celled,  cut  tranfverfely. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundiih,  very  finall. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-leaved,  inferior.  Cor.  fuperior.  Germ  be¬ 
tween  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

species. 

1.  Sanguiforba  officinalis.  Great  Burnet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  169.  Jyft.  158.  Reich.  1.  327.  JVilld. 
1.653.  hort.  cliff.  39.  fl.  Juec.  n.  137.  mat., 
med.  52.  HudJ.  angl.  65.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3. 
1 99.  Smith ,  brit.  186.  Relh.  cant.  n.  119. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  178.  Abbot ,  bedf.  31.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  97.  Hall.  helv.  n.  705.  Roth.  germ.  1.62. 
2.  176.  Hoffm.  germ.  54.  Pollich  pal.  n.  164. 
Scop.  earn.  n.  1 66.  Knock,  file/,  n.  243.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  291.  Gmel.fib.  3.  141.  Ludw.  ebl. 
t.  94.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  72.  Sabb.  hort.  2.  t.  70. 
Fl.  rufl.  t.  142.  Plenck ,  ic.  63. 

S.  major.  Fuchf.  hifl.  788. 

S.  major  flore  Ipadiceo.  Bauh.  hifl.  3,  120.  Rail 
Jyn.  203.  2.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  4,  11. 

Pimpinella  major  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  582.3. 

P.  fylveftris.  Ger.  8.3 9.  2.  emac.  1045.  2.  Rail 
hift.  402.  2. 

P.  fanguiforba  major.  Bauh.  pin.  160.  Matth.  1033. 
Mor.  hift.  3./.  8.  /.  18./.  7. 

P.  fylv.  f.  fanguiforba  major.  Dod.  pempt.  105.  2. 
(3.  Sanguiforba  fabauda.  Mill.  dill.  n.  2. 

S.  auriculata.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  292. 

Pimpinella  major  rigida  prtealta  auriculata  fabauda. 
Bocc.  mu/.  2.  19.  t.  7. 

3  Curtis. 

<y.  S.  hif- 
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y.  S.  hilpanica..  Mill.  dill.  n.  3. 

Pimpinella  major  hilpanica  altera,  conglomerate 
fiore.  Tournef.  injl.  157.  " 

Spikes  ovate. 

£2.  Sanguiforba  media.  Short-fpiked  Burnet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  169.  Jyfi.  158.  Reich.  1.  328.  JVilld. 

1.  654.  Zinn.  gott.  239. 

Pimpinella  minor  de  Canada.  Zanon.  hijl.  t.  138. 

P.  canadenfis  major,  fpica  breviore  rubra,  foliis  kevi- 

bus.  Mor.hijl.  3.  264./.  8.  t.  18./.  8. 

Spikes  cylindrical.  ]  - . 

3.  Sanguiforba  canadenfis.  Canadian  Burnet .  ,, 

LiH.fpec.  169.  JyJl.  158/  Reich.  1.328.  Willd.  1. 
654.  hort.  cliff.  39.  Gmel.fib.  3.  143.  , 

S.  canad.  flore  albo  fpicato.  Rupp.  gen.  63. 

Pimpinella  maxima  foliis  longioribus,  &c.  Athth.  ruth. 

37- #•  27*  .... ;  . 

P.  fanguiforba  canadenfis  major,  fpica  longiore  alba. 

Mor.  hijl.  3.  264.  j:  8.  t.  18 1 2. 

P.  fanguiforba  hortenfis  maxima.  Ger.emac.  1046.  3. 
P.  maxima  canad.  longius  fpicata.  Corn,  canad.  175. 

/.  174.  Barr.  rar.  18 ./.  739.  Raii  hijl.  402.  4. 
,-P.  max.  americana.  Park,  theat.  583-  4. 

Spikes  very  long. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  [This  is  a  hardy  plant,  from  eighteen  inches  to 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  height.  Stem  upright,  almoft 
naked,  branching  towards  the  top.  Leaves  unequally 
pinnate,  confifting  of  four,  five  or  fix  pairs  of  leaflets, 
which  are  ovate-oblong,  cordate,  acutely  crenate, 
fmooth,  near  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  at 
the  bafe.  Spikes  thick,  blunt,  of  a  dark  blood-red, 
the  upper  flowers  expanding  firft,  and  being  commonly 
without  ftamens,  or  only  an  imperfedl  one.  Segments 
of  the  corolla  mulberry- coloured,  hairy  on  the  outfide 
at  the  bafe  ;  tube  white,  flefhy,  inclofing  the  germ  ; 
a  glandular  ring  clofely  embracing,  but  not  adhering 
to  the  ftyle  :  the  fegments,  when  old,  adhere  foflightly 
at  the  bafe,  that  the  corolla  might  almoft  be  confi- 
dered  as  four-petalled.  Befides  the  fmooth  coat  formed 
by  the  permanent  bafe  or  tube  of  the  corolla,  there  is 
an  ovate  feed-veffel,  including  one  feed  b. 

It  differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  in  having  ovate, 
not  cylindrical  fpikes ;  and  fmooth  calyxes,  not  ciliate 
at  the  edge c. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  Linneus  fays  in 
drier  meadows,  with  lis  in  moift  meadows,  particularly 
in  a  chalky  or  limeftone  foil,  principally  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  ifland.  Mr.  Woodward  informs  us,  that 
he  has  not  found  it  farther  to  the  fouth-eaft  than  Ripton 
in  Huntingdonfhire.  It  is  common  in  lime-ftone  paf- 
tures  in  the  north,  and  not  uncommon  in  marly  foils' 
about  Stafford.  In  Cambridgefhire,  at  King’s-hedges, 
Whitwell,  Ditton,  Shelford,  Long  Stanton,  Cottenham. 
In  Bedfordfhire,  at  Bromham,  Fenlake  and  Cow  mea¬ 
dows.  In  Oxfordfhire,  at  Ifley,  Cowley  and  Binfey. 
Scotland,  in  low  moift  meadows  near  Dumfries,  &c. 
but  not  common. 

Old  Gerarde  fays  :  cc  my  felfe  have  founde  it  grow- 
tf  ing  upon  the  fide  of  a  cawfey  which  croffeth  the 
“  one  halfe  of  a  fielde,  whereof  the  one  part  is  earable 
cc  grounde,  and  the  other  part  medowe,  lying  betweene 
cc  Paddington  and  Lyffon  greene,  neere  unto  London, 
cc  upon  the  high  way.”  Parkinfon  alfo  points  it  out 
as  growing  not  only  there,  but  by  Pancras  church. 
It  is  not  noticed  in  Curtis’s  Flora  Londinenfis,  or  by 
Dr.  Milne,  in  his  indigenous  botany.  It  is  found 
about  Grantham  in  Lincolnfhire  ;  Belton  and  Lenton 
in  Nottinghamfhire  ;  and  Parkinfon  fays  it  is  common 
in  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  Ihires.  It  flowers  in 

„  June  and  july. 

This  plant  is  too'  hard  and  fticky  for  cattle  j  nor  has 
it  any  of  the  Cucumber  fmell,  which  is  found  in  the 
Poterium  or  lefifer  Burnet.  It  is  certainly  a  defeft  in 
the  Linnean  fyltem  that  two  plants  fo  ffmilar  in  habit, 
fhould  be  fo  diftant  from  each  other.] 

(3.  The  Italian  Burnet  rifes  with  ftiff  upright  ftalks 
more  than  three  feet  high,  branching  out  towards  the 
top ;  each  branch  terminated  by  a  cylindrical  fpike  of 
brown  flowers,  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort. 

b  Withering  and  Smith,  c  WUldenow. 
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Leaves  on  very  ftrong  foot-ftalks, .  much  longer  than 
in  that :  they  have  feven  or  eight  pairs  of  ftiff  leaf¬ 
lets,  oblong-heart-fhaped,  deeply  ferrate,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  the  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  the  under,  on 
pretty  long  pedicels,  at  the  bafe  of  which  come,  ouf 
two  fmall  roundifh  leaves  or  ears,  which  are  deeply  in¬ 
dented. 

y.  The  leaves  of  the  Spanifh  Burnet  are  fmaller. 
Having  but  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  bluntly  ferrate,  pale 
green  above  and  hoary  beneath,  on  very  fhort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  and 
branch  pfetty  much  towards  the  top  :  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  round  heads  or  fpikes  of  reddifh 
flowers. 

[Mr.  Miller  confiders  thefe  as  fpecifically  diftindt 
from  our  great  Burnet. 

2.  The  fpikes  of  flowers  are  cylindrical  and  longer; 
the  ftamens  alfo  are  longer  than  in  S.  officinalis d. 

According  to  Morifon,  the  leaves  are  larger,  longer 
and  more  ferrate. 

Native  of  Canada.  Introduced  in  1785,  by  Mr. 
John  Bell.  It  flowers  from  july  to  feptember6.] 

3.  This  has  leaves  like  thole  of  the  common  fort,  but 
a  little  ftiffer,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaf¬ 
lets  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  midrib  ftand 
alternate,  but  the  two  upper  pairs  are  oppofite  ;  they 
are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  deeply  ferrate.  The 
ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  dividing  towards  the  top 
into  fmall  branches,  which  ftand  eredt,  and  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  long  fpikes  of  flowers  of  an  herbaceous 
white  colour,  each  upon  a  fhort  foot-ftalk. 

There  is  another  with  long  fpikes  of  red  flowers, 
of  a  higher  growth,  with  thicker  Ipikes,  and  broader 
leaflets  whiter  underneath. 

[Morifon  remarks,  that  this  red-fpiked  American 
Burnet  has  the  fpikes  three  or  four  inches  long; 
whereas  in  the  herbaceous-fpiked  they  are  only  two 
or  three.  He  fays  that  the  lower  flowers  open  firft, 
and  that  they  are  of  a  yellowifti  green  colour. 

Native  of  North  America  and  Siberia. — It  appears 
from  Parkinfon  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1640. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  feptember  k] 

fROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  Burnets  are  very  hardy  perennial  plants,  and 
will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  or  fituation.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting  of  the  roots ; 
if  they  are  propagated  by  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown  in 
in  the  autumn,  for  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fprjngv 
they  feldom  grow  the  fame  year :  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till 
they  are  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant-,  when  they  may 
be  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  at  about  fix  inches  dis¬ 
tance  each  way,  obferving  to  water  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn; 
when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  to  the  place  where 
they  are  to  remain ;  the  following  fummer  they  will 
produce  flowers  and  feeds,  but  their  roots  will  abide 
many  years. 

If  the  roots  are  parted,  it  fhould  be  done  in  autumn, 
that  they  may  get  good  root  before  the  dry  weatheF 
comes  on  in  the  fpring. 

Sangutsorba.  See  Poterium. 

Sanicle.  See  Sanicula. 

- American.  See  Heuchexa. 

- Yorkffiire.  See  Pinguicula. 

SANICuLA.  ( Bimin .  a  fanando  vulnera.  From  its- 
fuppofed  quality  of  healing  wounds.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  326.  Reich,  n.  356.  Schreb.  n.  458. 
Tournef.  t.  173.  Juff.  225.  G<ertn»  i.  20. 

Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  Umbellifera. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  with  very  few  rays  (often  four :) 
partial  with  very  many,  cluftered,  fubcapitate. 

Involucre  univerfal  halved,  placed  outwardly  :  partial 
furrounding,  fhorter  than  the  flofcules. 

Perianth  fcarcely  obfervable. 

11  Linn.  fpee.  e  Hort.  kew.  f  Idem. 

13  E 
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Cor.  univerfal  uniform :  Flo/cules  of  the  difk  abortive. 
Proper  of  five  compreffed  indexed  petals,  clofing  the 
flower. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  fimple,  twice  as  long  as  the  corol- 
lets,  eredt.  Anthers  roundifti. 

Pist.  Germ  hifpid,  inferior.  Styles  two,  awl-ffiaped,  re¬ 
flexed'.  Stigmas  acute. 

Per.  none.  Fruit  ovate  acute,  rugged,  bipartile. 

•Seeds  two,  convex  and  muricate  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 
other. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Umbels  cluftered,  fubcapitate.  Fruit  rugged.  Flowers 
of  the  difk  abortive. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Sanicula  europaea.  Common  or  European  Sanicle. 

Lin./pec.  229.  fyjl.  I'l'i.  Reich.  1.  652.  JVilld.  r. 
1366.  fl./uec.  n.  235.  mat.med.  76.  Hudf  angl. 
no.  JVither.  an.  ed.  3.  284.  Smith,  brit.  291. 
engl.  hot.  /.  98.  Relh.cant.n.  208.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  281.  Light f  Jcot.  154.  FI.  dan.  t.  293. 

Hoffm.  gem.  90.  Pollich  pal.  n.  265.  Hall.  helv. 
»•  121-  Frock,  file/,  n.  397.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
656.  Allion.  pcdem.  n.  12-82.  Blackw.J.  63. 
Plenck,.ic.  174. 

S.  officinarum.  Neck,  gallob.  137 .  Tournef.  infl.  326. 

Bauh.  pin .  319.  Mor.  hift.J.  5.  t.  34.  ord.  3./.  1. 
Caucalis  Sanicula.  Crantz ,  auflr.  228.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  121.  2.  3 10. 

Aftrantia  Diapenfia.  Scop.  earn.  n.  304. 

Sanicula.  Lod.pempt.  140.  1.  Riv.  pent.  t.  31. 

S.  f.  Diapenfia.  Ger.  801.  emac.  948.  Raiihift.  475. 
fyn.  22.1.  ••  •; 

S.  mas.  Dalech.  hifi.  1268.  hift.  671. _ 

f.  Diapenfia.  Bauh.  hift. 

S.  vulgaris  f.  Diapenfia.  Park.theat.  532.  1. 

Diapenfia.  Brunf.  herb.  1.80.  Camer.  epit.  762. _ 

fi  Sanicula.  Matth.  1019. 

Sideritis  terda  Diofcoridia.  Column,  phyt.  59.  /.  16. 
Root -leaves  fimple  3  florets  all feffile. 

[2.  Sanicula  canadenfis.  Canadian  Sanicle. 

Lin. /pec.  229.  Reich.  1. ft 53.  rJVittd.  1.  1366. 
Gron.  virg.  ,146 .  Thunb.  jap.  116.  prod.  cap.  49. 
S.  canad.  ampliflimo  laciniato  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  326. 
Root-leaves  compound}  leaflets  ovate. 

3.  Sanicula  marilandica.  Maryland  Sanicle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  22F  Reich i  1.  652-  mild.  i.  i  j6j. 

hort.  up/.  57.  Gron.  virg.  31.  Jacqu.  collect.  2. 
293.  icon.  rar.  2.  348.  Rail Juppl.  260.  Cam. 
frubi.  1.  79. 

Male  flowers  peduncled ,  hermaphrodites  Jeflile. 
descriptions,  ifle. 

1.  Root  perennial,  with  long  branched  flelhy  fibres. 
Stem  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  upright, 
round,  grooved,  almoft  naked,  little  branched,  fmootlr 
'Leaves  petioled,  lmooth,  deeply  foven-iobed  or  five- 
•  lobed,  deep  green  above,  paler  green  and  fhining  un¬ 
derneath  ;  the  lobes  wedge-fhaped,.  trifid,  cut  and  fer¬ 
rate,  with  bridles  at  the  end  of  the  ferratures.  Uni- 
yerial  umbel  unequal,  with  the  rays  often  branched. 
Univerfal  involucres  two-leaved,  leafy,  pinnatifid :  par¬ 
tial  many-leaved  ;  the  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute,  entire. 
Flowers  feffile,  heaped,  white  or  reddilh  :  the  petals 
all  nearly  equal,  entire.  The  Central '  ones  are  male, 
having  no  ftyle,  but  in  its  place  a  concave  glandular 
nectary,  fimilar  to  what  crowns  the  germ  in  the  fertile 
florets.  The  female /florets  have  elongated,  acute  ca- 

rCAeth’  byt  "°  petals>  according  to  Scopoli  ;  Mr. 
however  informs  us  that  they  are  only  deci- 

*  Natlve  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  thickets,  flowering 
in  may?  •  .  1  . .  ■  .  t» 

nebblS  plJnt,w/S  mUch  celebrated  formerly  as  a  vul- 

bitterldm  r  dlf^oversLto  5he  rafte,  fays  Lewis,  fome 
oitterifhnefs  and  roughs,  followed  by  an  impreffion 

^  throat  :Pienrhe 

el;  ;ea^ef  thc  tafte  is  very  weak,  in  the  drv  leave* 
confiderable  :  m  the  extraCl  made  from  them  by  water 

"nt£ivkrm0d7rly  %"g-S^cle  “Heen 

entirely  discarded  as  a  medicine  ;  and  in  Dr.  Smith’s 

*  Smith  and  Withering*, 
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1  opinion  feems  to  partake  of  that  virofe  acrimony  which 
is  found  in  moft  umbelliferous  plants  growing  in  a 
moift  fat  foil. 

2.  This  is  fo  fimilar  in  ftru&ure  to  the  preceding, 
that  there  is  fcarcely  any  difference  except  that  it  is 
frequently  ten  times  as  large  in  all  its  parts. 

Native  of  Virginia11.  Found  alfo  at. the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  in  Japan  by  Thunberg.  Nothing 
therefore,  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  the  trivial  name 
adopted  by  Linneus  from  Tournefort.  Names  indeed 
taken  from  their  native  place  are  generally  of  the  worflr 
fort. 

3.  .Root  perennial.  The  whole  plant  fmooth.  Stem 
annual,  eretft,  about  two  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
quill,  with  alternate  branches,  trjehotomous  at  top. 
Root-leaves  on  long  petioles,  ternate,  acutely  ferrate, 
acute;  leaflets  rhombed,  fubfeflile,  the  middle  one 
three-lobed  at  top,  the  fide  ones  two-parted  into  fub- 
trilobate  lobes  like  the  middle  one.  Lower  ftem- 
leaves  alternate,  like  the  root-leaves,  but  fharper  and 
fmaller.  Upper  ftem-leaves  and  branch-leaves  at  the 
divifions  oppofite,  almoft  feffile,  ternate,  ferrate,  acute, 
but  fcarcely  lobed.  Umbels  peduncled,  fimple,  few- 
flowered.  Male  flowers  on  fliort  pedicels.  Females 
feffile.  Leaves  of  the  involucre  few  ovate  and  acute, 
fometimes  lobed.  Leaflets  of  the  perianth  lanceolate, 
acute,  concave,  eredl,  green,  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Petals  whitiffi,  acute,  bent  in,  eredl.  Germ 
hifpid.  Fruit  roundifti-compreffed,  echinate,  brown, 
fmall  *.  A  fort  of  two-celled  capfule,  not  bipartile  or 
feparating  from  the  feed.  One  of  the  feeds  is  com¬ 
monly  abortive  k. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Introduced  in 
1 7 ^ 5  by  Mr.  John  Cree.  It  flowers  injune  andjuly1. 
It  is  not  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  and  Mr.  Dryander 
fufpedts  it  not  to  differ  from  the  preceding. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Part  the  roots,  any  time  from  feptember  to  march; 
but  the  beft  time  is  in  autumn.  In  a  moift  foil,  and  a 
ftiady  fituation  they  will  thrive  exceedingly. 
[Sanicula.  See  Heuchera  and  Saxifraga. 

Sanicula  alpina.  See  Aretia3  Androface}  Primula ,  and 
;  Verbafcum. 

j - indica.  See  Mitella. 

- montana.  See  Cortu/a ,  Pinguicula ,  and  Saxifraga. 

ISANTaLUM. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  480.  Reich .  n.  169.  Schreb.  n.  21c. 
7^321. 

Claff.  ,4.  j .  T etrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Onagri,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth:  margin  fuperior,  four-toothed. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  placed  on  the  fegments  of  the  calyx,, 
ftraighter.  * 

Glands  four,  fmaller  than  the  petals,  alternate  with 
them. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  growing  on  the  tube  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Gem  inferior.  Style  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma 
fimple. 

Per.  Berry. 

Seed  one. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-toothed.  Cor.  four-petalled ;  with  the  petals 
growing  on  the  calyx,  befides  four  glands.  Berry 
inferior,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES, 

Santalum  album.  TVhite  and  yellow  Sand,al-wood. 

Lin.  Jyft.  164.  Reich.  1.  344.  Willd.  1.  691. 
Bauh.  pin.  392;  Rumph.  amb.  2.  42.  t.  11. 
Burm.  ind.  87.  Raiihift.  1804.  Ger.  1389.  1. 
emac.  1586.  Park,  theat.  1605.  Plenck,  ic.  101. 

S.  verum.  Lin. mat.med.  102.  Breyn.ic.  94./.  5./I  1. 
Vahl/ymb.  2.  32. 

Sirium  myrdfolium.  Lin.  mant.  200.  Roxb.  corom.  1. 
p.  1.  t.  2. 

description,  &c. 

This  tree  has  the  appearance  of  a  Myrtle,  with  ftiff 
brachiate  branches,  every  where  jointed m.  In  habit 


Linij,  *  Jacquin.  ^  Gartner. 

m  Linn.  mant. 


1  Hort.  kew. 
leaves 


SAN 

leaves  and  inflorefcence  refembling  cliePrivef.  Leaves 


SAN 


*  LIJV^  i  i  I  V  L  «  a  V  V, 

eppofite,  on  fhort  petioles,  fpreading,  lanceolate,  entire, 
‘waved,  imooth,  fhining,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  Stipules  none. 
Flowers  fmall,  red,  in  a  terminating,  compound,  fmall, 
erect,  thyrfe-like  raceme.  Calyx  fuperior,  bell-fhaped, 
four-cleft:  divifions  ovate,  expanding,  Coloured.  Co¬ 
rolla  none,  except  the  nedtary  be  fuch.  Ne diary  four¬ 
leaved,  obcordate,  notched,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx.  Filaments  fhort,  hairy,  inferted  into  the 
calyx  alternately  with  the  leaflets  of  the  nedtary.  Stigma 
four-lobed.  Berry  globular,  fize  of  a  large  pea,  fmooth, 
juicy,  black  when  ripe. 

1  his  valuable  tree  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  India. 
In  the  Circar  mountains,  where  it  is  wild,  it  is  but  of  a 
fmall  fize,  and  the  wood  of  little  value.  ,On  the  Ma¬ 
labar  coaft  it  is  much  larger,  and  the  wood  of  the  befl. 
fort. 

This  wood  is  the  white  and  yellow  Sanders  or  Sandal 
wood,  Santalum  album  and  flavum  of  the  Materia 
Medica  ;  both  being  the  produce  of  the  fame  tree,  and 
not,  as  Garcias  fays,  of  different  trees.  Mofl  trees  in 
,  India,  when  large  and  old,  become  coloured  towards 
the  centre ;  that  part  is  always  much  more  hard  and 
durable  than  the  exterior  uncoloured  part.  So  it  is 
with  the  Sandal  tree  :  the  centre,  when  the  tree  be¬ 
comes  large,  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  great  fragrance 
and  hardnefs  ;  while  the  exterior  part  of  the  fame  tree, 
that  covers  the  coloured  part,  is  lefs  firm,  white  and 
Without  fragrance.  It  is  only  the  yellow  part  that  is  of 
ufe ;  and  the  larger  the  tree  the  more  valuable  is  the 
wood,  it  having  then  acquired  a  greater  degree  of 
fragi  ance,  for  which  alone  it  is  held  in  fuch  univerfal 
eftimation. 

Birds  eat  the  berries  greedily,  by  which  means  it  is 
propagated  extenfively  \] 

SANTOLINA.  ( Dimin .  q.  Sancflolina.  Holy  Herb ;  Jo 
named  on  account  of  its  fuppofed  medical  qualities.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  942.  Reich,  n.  1022.  Schreb.n.  1278 
Tcurnef.  t.  260.  VaiU.  act.  gall.  1719.  JUJJ.  185. 
Gxrtn.  165. 

Clafi.  19.  r.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  TEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Comp  eft  tee  Dfcoidew.  Corymbifera ,  Juff 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  hemifpherical,  imbricate  :  Jcales  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  acute,  prefifed  clofe. 

Cor.  • Compound  uniform,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Cor ollets 
Hermaphrodite,  equal,  numerous. 

Proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  border  five -deft 
re  volute. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fnort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubuious.  3 

Pist.  Germ  four-cornered,  oblong.  Style  filiform,  leno-th 
of  the  fiamens.  Stigmas  -  two,  oblong,  deprefied 
truncate.  5 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  fohtary,  oblong,  four-cornered.  Down  none. 

Rec.  chaffy,  flattifh  :  Chaffs'  concave. 

Obs.  S.  alpina  differs  in  having  no  female  florets. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cal  imbricate,  hemifpherical.  Down  none.  Recept. 
chafiy.  r 

species. 

1.  oantolina  Chamaecyparifius.  Common.  Lavender-Cotton 
Lin.Jpec.  1 1 7 9’  Reich.  3.  729.  hort.  cliff.  397' 

uP.f  25~-  -mat.  med.  182.  Gecrtn.  fruB.  2.  301. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  123.  Allien,  pedem.  n.  603.  Ludw. 
etl.  t.  198.  Blackw.  t.  346.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  80. 
Regnaidt  bot. 

Santolina.  Rod.  pempt.  269.  1. 

C h amascypari fills.  Ger.  952.  emac.  1109.  Bauh 
hift. 

Abrotanum  femina.  Befl.  ey ft.  aft.  14.  /.  7.  f  , 

Matth.  692.— vulgare.  Cluf.  hift.  1.341.  Park 
theat.  951. — foliis  teretibus.  Bauh.  pin.  126. 
Mor.  hift.  3.  11.  n.  12 ./.  6.  t.  3./.  12. 

Polium  Theophrafti  &  Diofcoridis.  Col.  eephr.  <4. 

(3.  Santolina  villofa.  Hoary  Lavender -Cotton. 

Mill.  diB.-n.  2.  Ait.  kew.  3.  165.  (3. 


m  Willdenow. 


“  Roxburgh. 


.^°re  JnaJore>  Filiis  villofis  &  incanis.  Tournef 1 
inft.  460.  J 

Abrotanum  foemina  flore  majore,  fol.  vill.  &  inc, 
Bauh. pm.  137.  2.  Rati  hift.  vrn.  3. 

A.  foem.  3.  Cluf.  hft.  1.  341./.  342. 

A  feem.  narbonenfe  magno  flore.  Park,  theat.  96.f.  V 
Abfinthium  marinum,  Abrotoni  feemime  facie.  Ger. 
944.  5.  emac.  1102.  4. 

y.  Santolina  decumbens.  Creeping  hoary  Lavender- 
Cotton. 

Mill.  diB.  n.  3. 

S.  S’  Dod.  pempt.  26 9. 

S.  repens  &  canefcens.  Tournef.  inft.  460* 
Abrotanum  foemina  repens  canefcens.  Bauh.  pin. 
i37*  6.  Raiihft.  360.  7. 

J1.  Santolina  virens.  Dark-green  Lavender-Cotton. 
Mill.  diB.  n.  4.  Ait.  kew.  3.  165. 

S.  foliis  oblcure  virentibus,  flore  aureo.  Tournef 
inft.  461.  J 

S.  altera.  Dod.  pempt.  269.  2. 

Abiotanum  foemina  viridis.  Bauh.  pint  127.  8 
Raii  hift.  360.  6. 

A.  foem.  vir.  minor.  Park,  theat.  96.  7. 

A.  foem.  6.  Cluf.  hft.  1.  342. 

Peduncles  one-flowered ,  leaves  toothed  four  ways . 

2.  Santolina  rofmarinifolia.  Rofemary -leaved  Lavender- 
Cotton. 

Lin.  fpec.  1180.  Reich.  3.  729.  hort.  cliff.  397. 
JJ  illich  obf.  n.  125.  D’Affo  arag.n.  805. 

«.  S.  foliis  rorifmarini  major.  Tournef.  inft.  491. 
Abrotanum  foemina  foliis  rorifmarini  majus.  Bauh. 
pin.  137.  9.  Park,  theat.  96.  5.  Raii  hift. 
359 •  4  • 

A  foem.  4.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  342. 

A.  foem.  fol.  longis  viridibus.  Mor.  hft.  3.  f  6. 
t.  3./.  22. 

Santolina  minor.  Mill.  diB.  n.  6. 

S.  fol.  rorifmarini  minor.  Tournef.  inft.  461. 

A*  foem.  fol.  ronfm.  minus.  Bauh,  pin.  137.  10. 

Park,  theat.  96.  6.  Raiihft.  359.  5, 

A.  foem.  5.  Cluf.  hft.  1.  342. 

Peduncles  one-fiowered ,  leaves  linear  tuber cled  at  the  edge. 
[3.  Santolina  fragrantifiima.  Sweet  fuelling  Lavender- 
Cotton. 

V ahlfymb.  1.  70.  Forfk.  defer.  147.  n.  71, 

Flowers  corymbed,  leaves  ovate  crenulate. 

4.  Santolina  alpina.  Alpine  Lavender-Cotton. 

Lin.  fpec.  1.1 80.  fyft.  741. 

S.  eredla.  Lin.  fyft.  ed.  Reich.  3.  730. 

Santolinoides  alpina  faxatilis,  foliis  glaucis  &  veluti  ar- 
genteis,  floribus  luteis.  Mich.  gen.  31.  /.  27. 
Pyrethrum  alteram  minus,  cefpitofa  radice,  anthemidis 
flore,  italicum.  Barr.  rar.  1105  522. 

Peduncles  one-flowered ,  leaves  bipinnate, ftemsfimpled] 

5.  Santolina  anthemoides.  Chamomile-leaved  Lavender- 

Cotton. 

Lm.  fpec.  1180.  Reich.  3.  730.  Pallas  it.  1.  438. 
S.  chamaemelifolia.  Mill.  diB.  n.  7. 

S.  perennis,  chamtemeli  folio,  caule  ramofo.  Vaill.  in 
aB.  par.  372. 

S.  incana  chamsemeli  ,odore  fuaviore.  Boerh.  lugdb 

123. 

Peduncles  one-ftewered,  leaves  bipinnate ,  ftem  very  much 
branched ,  and  villofe. 

6.  Santolina  maritima.  Sea  Lavender-Cotton. 

Lin.  fpec.  Mfs.  1.182.  Smith ,  brit.  8*60.  Hudf. 

angl.  356.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  707. 

Athanafia  maritima.  Lin.  fpec.  1182.  DiB.  nofir. 
n.  7.  J 

Gnaphalium.  Carrier,  epit.  605.  Matth.  8 60. _ legi- 

timum.  Gartn.  2.  391.  Cluf  hift.  1.  329./  3.-L 
marinum.  F.ob.  ic.  1.  480.  1.  Dod,  pempt.  6  c 
Peduncles  coryrnbed ,  leaves  oblong  blunt  crenate  denfely 
woolly.  J  J 

descriptions,  &c. 

1 .  Common  Lavender-Cotton  has  a  fihrubby  ftalk 
dividing  into  many  woody  branches;  with  flender 
hoary  leaves,  indented  four  ways,  and  ^having  a  rank 
ftrong  odour  when  handled.  The  branches  divide  to¬ 
wards  the  top  into  feveral  flender  ftalks,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  have  a  few  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame 
fhape  as  the  others,  but  naked  above,  and  terminated 

)  by 


S  A  1st 


a  fina’ie  flower,  compofed  of  fulphur-c'oloured  fil- 
X  florets,  without  any  ray. 

covered  on  all  Tides  with  oolong  blunt  keeled  chaffs, 
nubefcent  on  the  outfide  at  top.  Seeds  oblong,  acu¬ 
minate  downwards,  blunt  above,  angular,  indiftinMy 

ftriated,  pale,  bald,  terminated  by  a  blunt  little 

P°™s]plant  will  rife  near  three  feet  high,  in  a  dry  foil 
and  Iheltered  fituation,  The  flowers  appear  in  July. 

Ht  was  cultivated  in  1596,  by  < 3e.arde  ;  • who  fays  it 
Ls  then  very  common  in  the  Eiiglllh  gardens.  _ 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  ;  as  Spain  and 
Italy  Haller  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  native  of 

SWLavendnedr-Cotton  is  acrid,  bitter  and  aromatic,  and 
1  five  fame  dualities  as  Southernwood.  It  is 

reputed  refolvent,  corroborant  and  diaphoretic.  The 
leaves  or  flowers  in  powder  may  be  given  in  the  dofe 
of  a  dram  as  a  vermifuge,  or  twice  that  quantity  in  in- 

fUfrHoaryS  the 

foort  hoary1,  and  below  fet 

S'  fnd  the^brfois  of  the 

they  are  alfo  of  a  deeper  fulphur  colour.  It  grows  na- 

tUIrallyThisSiPTf  Hill  lower  ftature,  feldom  riling  more 
tha^n  fifteen  or  fixteen  inches  high.  The  branches 
Wad  horizontally  near  the  ground,  and  have  fhorter 
leaves  than  either  of  the  former ;  they  are  hoary,  and 
finely  indented ;  the  ftalks  are  fhort,  and  are  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Angle  flower  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  -common  lort. 

j  The  dark-green  Lavender-Cotton  rifes  higher 

than  thefe  ;  the  branches  are  more  loofely  difpofed, 
and  more  diffufed ;  they  are  more  flender,  fmooth,  and 
have  very  narrow  long  leaves  of  a  deep  green  coloui , 
indented  only  two  ways ;  the  ftalks  are  flender,  nake 
towards  the  top,  and  terminated  by  fingle  flowers.  of  a 
gold  colour.  [Mr.  Miller  conftders  thefe  varieties  as 

dl  2  Rofemary-leaved  Lavender-Cotton  is  herbaceous, 
Scarcely  fuffruticofe.  Leaves  at  the  edge  on  bothfides 
crenulate  with  tubercles  in  two  rows,  but  0Il  tll^  “ 
erin^-ftalk  linear,  toothletted  on  each  fide  at  the  top. 
Peduncles  long,  terminating,  one-flowered  . 

According  to  Willich,  the  fcales  of  the  calyx  are 
narrow  and  acute,  the  uppermoft  bent  back  outwards 
at  the  tip.  The  feeds  are  crowned  with  a  Ample 
down  almoft  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Receptacle  ho- 

nC  Stalks  forubbyf  about  three  feet  high  fending  out 
long  flender  branches,  with  Angle  linear  leaves  about 
an  inch  and  half  long,  pale  green  and  entire  The 
ftalks  are  terminated  by  large,  Angle,  globular  flowers 

ef  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  .  c 

[D’AfiTo  defcribes  it  as  a  fuffruticofe  plant,  a  toot  in 
height,  with  rod-like  one-flowered  Items  naked  at  top. 
Leaves  linear,  acute,  flefliy,  with  a  double  row  of 
toothlets  on  each  fide.  Flowers  twice  as  large  as  in 
die  common  fort.  Chaffs  concave.  How  comes 
Willich  to  affert  that  the  receptacle  is  naked  ? 

Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland.  It  flowers  from  july  to  feptember5.] 

(3.  The  branches  of  this  are  fhorter.,  thicker,  and 
clofer  fet  with  leaves ;  which  come  out  in  clutters,  are 
fhorter,  and  blunt.  The  flower-ftalks  are  fparfedly 
difpofed,  and  have  leaves  to  their  top.  The  flowers 
are  fmall  and  yellow. 

.  [3.  Stem  hoary,  with  alternate  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  feflile,  approximating  ;  the  younger  ones  im¬ 
bricate,  crenulate,  blunt,  thick,  villofe.  Corymbs  ter¬ 
minating,  compound.  Scales  of  the  calyx  oblong, 
blunt,  keeled,  villofe.  Chaffs  of  the  receptacle  ob¬ 
long,  membranaceous  at  the  edge  *. 

4.  The  flowers  are  without  any  female  florets11.  It 
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is  herbaceous,  and  has  the  leaves  cut  into  very  fine 
fegments,  as  in  Anthemis  and  Ch^ucmeltm.  ■ 

^Native  of  Tufcany,  among  rums  of  rocks,  flower- 

WThTs  plant  is  a  palm  in  height.  Stem  villofe, 
leafy.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Chamomile  pubefcent, 
Pfeduncles  terminating,  longer  than  the  leaves,  when 
fruiting  ftiffifh. — Native  of  Spain,  Italy  ,  and  Si- 

bcn^  I 

Miller  defcribes  his  chamamdifolia  as  haying  fhrubby 
ftalks  which  rife  near  three  feet  high,  afid  divide  into 
many  hoary  branches,  with  broader  leaves,  having  the 
indentures  loofer  but  double;  they  alio  are  hoary,  and 
when  bruifed  have  an  odour  like  Chamomile ;  they  are 
placed  pretty  far  aftinder,  but  quite  to  the  top  of  the 
ftalks ;  which  are  divided  at  the  end  into  two  or  three 
footftalks,  each  iuftaining  one  pretty  large  fulphur-co- 

loured  flower.  .  .  ,  r 

6.  rFt>r  the  defcription  of  this  fpecies  fee  Athanalia 

maritima. — Linneus,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Species 
Plantarum,  made  it  a  Fit  ago  ;  in  the.  fecond  an  Atha- 
nafia ;  but  in  his  obfervations  on  this  edition,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Dr.  Smith,  he  correded  it  to  Santolina, 
Gaertner,  following  Tournefort  and  many  old  authors, 
infifts  that  it  is  a  Gnaphalium,  and  that  it  differs  not 
only  from  Athanafia  and  Filago,  but  from  all  t  e 
Difcoidea,  in  the  very  unufual  form  of  the  corollets, 
which  are  compreffed  and  dilated  below,  ending  a 

the  bafe  in  two  neftariferous  procefies  like  fpurs  em- 
.  .  ,  r  fiHrrihpS  the  .re - 


Gicrtner. 
Linn.  fpcc. 


*  Hort.  kew. 

‘  Hort.  k«w. 
0  Linn,  fyft. 


s  Allioni. 
*  Yah!. 


the  oaie  in  lwu  T  r  .,  *  , 

bracing  the  fide  of  the  germ.  He  defcribes  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  as  convex  or  ovate -globular,  fmall,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  oblong  concave  chaffs,  externally  tomento  c 
at  the  top  :  the  feeds  as  fmall,  oblong,  acuminate  down¬ 
wards,  compreffed  and  bald. 

He  alio  remarks  that  Browne  ( hiji.jam .  315.)  very 
rio-htly  referred  Calea  oppofit  folia  and  Amelias  to  the 
o-Sius  Santolina  ;  there  being  no  veftige  of  a  pappus  in 
them,  and  the  whole  ftrufture  of  the  flower  being  very 
like  that  of  Santolina .] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.. 

Thefe  are  hardy  plants,  which  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  poor  dry  foil,  for 
in  fuch  ground  the  plants  being  ftinted,  will  be  better 
able  to  refill  the  cold;  and  they,  will  have  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  thofe  which  are  in  rich  ground,  whole 
branches  being  long  and  diffuied,  by  hard  rains  or 
ftrong  winds  are  difplaced,  and  fometimes  broken 
down ;  whereas,  in  poor  land,  they  will  grow  compait, 
and  the  plants  will  continue  much  longer. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated  fo  as  to  become  or¬ 
naments  to  a  garden,  particularly  in  fmall  bcffquets 
of  evergreen  fhrubs,  where,  if  they  are  artfully  inter¬ 
mixed  with  other  plants  of  the  fame  growth,  and 
placed  in  the  front  line,  they  will  make  an  agreeable 
Variety,  efpecially  if  care  be  taken  to  trim  them  twice 
in  a  fummer  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  otherwife 
their  branches  are  apt  to  ftraggle,  and  in  wet  weather 
to  be  borne  down  and  difplaced,  which  renders  them 
unfishtly ;  but,  when  they  are  kept  in  order,  their  hoary 
and  different-coloured  leaves  will  have  a  pretty  effed  in 

^They'may  be  propagated  by  planting  flips  or  cut¬ 
tings  during  the  fpring ;  they  fh.ould  be  put  into 
border  of  light  frefh  earth,  and  watered  and  fhaded.  in 
dry  weather  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  defigned 
to  remain ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  by  chat  tim 
to  receive  them,  it  will  be  proper  to  let  them  remain 
in  the  border  until  fpring;  for  if  they  are  tranfplanted 
late  in  autumn,  they  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  cold 

Santolina.  See  Athanafia ,  [Calea,  Cotula ,  Filago,'] 

Tanacetum.  w. 

[Santolinoides.  See  Anfcydus  and  Santolina. 

Santonica.  See  Artemifa.]  .  ,  r-.  />r<7. 

SAPINDUS  :  (y.  Sapo  Indus  ;  the  rind  of  the  fruit  Jer 

ing  for f Gap.  Tournef.) 


Micheli. 


Lirm.  fpec. 


Lin. 
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Lin.  gen.  n.  409.  Reich,  n.  .541.  Sc'hreb.  n.  63 1. 
Tournef.  t.  440.  JuJJ.  247.  Guirtn.  t.  70, 

ClafT.  8.  3.  Odiandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Tribilat*.  Sapindi,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved,  fpreading:  leaflets  fubovate, 
almoft  equal,  flat,  fpreading,  coloured,  deciduous  ;  two 
of  them  exterior. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  clawed;  two  of  them  more  ap¬ 
proximating. 

Nectary  of  four  oblong  concave  erefl  leaflets,  in- 
ferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  petals.  Glands  four 
roundifh,  inferted  alfo  into  the  bafe  of  the  petals. 
Stam.  Filaments  eight,  length  of  the  flower.  Anthers 
cordate,  eredl. 

Pist.  Germ  triangular.  Styles  three  fhort.  Stigmas  Am¬ 
ple  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfules  three,  flefhy,  globular,  connate,  inflatedi 
Seed.  Nut  globular  (two-celled,  G. ) 

Obs.  The  three  capfules  Jeldom  all  come  to  maturity  : 
Houftoun  remarks  that  two  are  commonly  abor¬ 
tive.  It  Jeems  allied  to  Paullinia  and  Car- 
diolpermum. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Pet .  four.  Capjule  fldhy,  ’connate, 

ventricofe. 

SPECIES.  | 

1.  Sapindus  Saponafla.  Common  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin.Jpec.  52 6<  Reich.  2.  220.  hort.  cliff'.  152.  mat. 

med.  105.  Browh.  jam.  206.  Ait.  kew.  2.  35. 
Lour,  cochinch.  238.  ed.  Willd.  293.  Forft. prodr. 
n.  178.  Sloane  jam.  2.  13 1.  (Prunifera  racemofa, 
&c.)  Comm.  hort.  i.  183.  t.  94.  (Nux  americana.) 
Plenck ,  ic.  305. 

S.  foliis  coftae  alatas  innafeentibus.  Tournef.  infl.  659. 
Sapoflaria.  Rumph.  ambi  2;  134.  Burm.  ind.  9 1 . 
Nuculze  Saponariae  non  edules.  Bauh.  pin.  51 1. 
Saponarke  fphteru Is  arboris  filicifoliae.  Bauh.  hifl. 
1.  312. 

Quity  Pif.  Sc  Marcgr.  Rail  hifl.  1548. 

Unarmed.,  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate ,  rachis 
winged.  {  { 

Sapindus  longifolius.  Long-leaved  Soap-berry  Tree. 
Lin.Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  469.  Vahl Jymb.  3.  53. 

Leave  pinnate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  Jmooth ,  one  terminating , 
rachis  flmple. 

3.  Sapindus  fpinofus.  'Thorny  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  526.  Reich.  2.  221.  Brown,  jam.  207. 
t.  20.  /.  2. 

Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  flem  very  thorny. 

4.  Sapindus  laurifolius.  Bay-leaved  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  TVilld.  2.  469.  Vahl fymb.  3.  54. 

S.  trifoliatus.  Lin.Jpec.  5 26 .  fyfl.  3 80.  Reich.  2.  221. 
Saponaria  arbor  zeylanica  trifolia,  femine  lupini.  Herm. 

muf.  69.  prodr.  373.  Burm.  zeyl.  209. 

Conghas.  Herm.  zeyl.  69.  Lin.  zeyl.  n.  603. 
Poenrifii.  Rheed.  mal.  4.  43.  t.  19. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate -oblong  attenuated  Jmooth, 
rachis  fimple,  petals  tomenloje  at  the  edge. 

5.  Sapindus  emarginatus.  Notch-leaved  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  469.  Vahl Jymb.  3.  54. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  oblong  emarginate  villoje  beneath, 
rachis  fimple,  petals  tomentoje  at  the  edge. 

6.  Sapindus  rubiginofus.  Rufty  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  469.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  44. 
t.  62. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  oblong  lanceolate  acute  villoje  be¬ 
neath,  rachis  flmple,  petals  Jmooth. 

7.  Sapindus  tetraphyllus.  Four-leaved  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  TVilld.  2.  469.  Vahl  Jymb.  3.  54. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate-oblong  Jmooth ,  rachis 
flmple,  racemes  almoft  flmple,  petals  Jmooth.  ] 

$.  Sapindus  rigidus.  AJh-leaved  Soap-berry  Tree.  ■ 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  470.  Ait.  kew.  2 .36..  Vahl 
Jymb.  3.  55.  Gwrtn.  fruit.  1.  341.  Pluk.pbyt. 
t.  217 ,f  7.  (Nuciprunifera  arbor,  &c.) 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  rachis  flmple,  co¬ 
rollas  and  fruits  Jmooth. 

[9.  Sapindus  arborefeens.  Arbor ejeent  Soap-berry  Tree. 
Lin.Jpec.  ed.  tVilld.  2,  470.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  357. 
/.  139. 
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■ 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate  acuminate  Jmooth,  panicle 
axillary  fimple.  ■ 

10.  Sapindus  frutefeens.  Frulejctnt  Soap-berry  Tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  470.  Aubl.  guian.  t.  355* 

t.  138. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  alternate  lanceolate  acuminate 
Jmooth ,  panicle  axillary  flmple. 

1 1.  Sapindus  edulis.  FJculent  Soap-berry  Tree ,  or  Chineje 

Lee-chee. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  36.  Vahl  Jymb.  3.  55. 

Dimocarpus  Litchi.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  TVilld.  i.  346. 

Lour,  cochinch.  233.  ed.  TVilld.  287. 

La-tji.  OJb.  it.  192.  204.  ed.  angl.  1.  308. 

Litchi.  Berg,  om  lackerheter.  1 7 1 . 

Li-tchi.  Du  Halde  chin.  2.  144.  t.  154. 

L.  chinenfis.  Sonnerat  it.  2.  180.  /.  129. 

Litfea  chinenfis.  Lamarck  encycl.  3.  550; 

Lechea.  Richard  hifl.  du  Tonquin.  1.  60. 

Lifchia  f.  Lifchion  Indiae  orientalis.  Zanon.  hifl.  leg]* 
t.  108. 

Li-ci.  Boym.fin.  t.  fc>. 

Euphoria.  JuJf.  gen.  247. 

Scytalia  chinenfis.  Gartn.  fruit,  t.  197.  1.  4 2.  /  3. 
Schreb.  gen.  n.  671. 

Unarmed,  leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  lanceolate-oblong,  rachii 
flmple,  fruits  muricate  (or,  berries  cordate Jcaly.) 

12.  Sapindus  Mukorofli.  Japan  Soap-berry  Tree. 
Thunb.jap.  356.  Guerin,  fruit,  i.  342. 

Leaves  alternate  Unequally  pinnate,  leaflets  jubjejjile  ovate 
or  lanceolate  entire  Jmooth. 

13.  Sapindus  abrtiptus.  Abrupt-leaved  Soap-berry  Tree. 
Lour,  cd chinch.  238.  ed.  TVilld.  293. 

Unarmed,  leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate  quite 
entire  Jmooth.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

S  .  The  firft  fort  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  where  it  rife s  with  a  woody  ftalk  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches 
towards  the  top,  which  are  garnifhed  with  winged 
leaves,  comp'ofed  of  three,  four;  or  five  pair  of  fpear- 
fhaped  leaflets,  which  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad  in  the  middle, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  The  midrib  has  a 
membranaceous  or  leafy  border  running  on  each  fide 
from  one  pair  of  leaflets  to  the  other,  which  is  broadeft: 
in  the  middle  between  the  leaflets  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
green  colour,  and  are  pretty  (tiff ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ; 
they  are  fmall  and  white,  fo  make  no  great  appear¬ 
ance.  Thele  are  fucceeded  by  oval  berries  as  large  as 
middling  Cherries,  fometimes  Angle,  at  others  two, 
three,  or  four  are  joined  together  ;  thefe  have  a  fapo- 
naceous  fkin  or  cover  which  inclofes  a  very  fmooth 
roundifh  nut  of  the  fame  form,  and  of  a  fhining  black 
when  ripe.  Thefe  nuts  were  formerly  brought  to 
England  for  buttons  to  waiftcoats,  fome  were  tipped 
with  filver,  and  others  with  different  metals ;  they 
were  very  durable,  as  they  did  not  wear,  and  feldom 
broke.  The  fkin  or  pulp  which  furrounds  the  nuts, 
is  ufed  in  America  to  wafh  linen,  but  it  is  very  apt  to 
burn  and  deftroy  it,  if  often  ufed,  being  of  a  very  acrid 
nature. 

[The  feed-vefiels,  fays  Dr.  Patrick  Browne  are  very 
deterfive  and  acrid ;  they  lather  freely  in  water,  and 
will  cleanfe  more  linen  than  fixty  times  their  weight  of 
foap ;  but  they  are  obferved  to  corrode  or  burn  the 
linen  in  time:  and  the  water  in  which  the  tops  or 
leaves  have  been  fteeped  or  boiled,  have  the  fame  qua¬ 
lity  in  fome  degree.  The  feeds  are  round  and  hard; 
have  a  fine  polifh,  and  are  frequently  made  into  but¬ 
tons  and  beads  among  the  Spaniards.  The  whole  plants 
efpccially  the  feed-veffel,  being  pounded  and  fteeped  in 
ponds,  rivulets  or  creeks,  is  obferved  to  intoxicate 
and  kill  the  fifh. 

Loureiro  celebrates  the  berries  (lightly  bruifed  and 
fteeped  in  water,  as  a  very  excellent  foap,  arid  remarks 
that  it  is  only  required  to  ufe  them  with  prudence,  all 
abftergents  being  in  fome  degree  corrofive.' 

He  deferibes  this  as  a  large  tree,  whereas  Browne 
fays  it  feldom  riles  above  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height 
in  the  favarinas  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  very  commom 
According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  both  wild  and  cultivated 
13  F  in 
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in  Cochinchina :  and  our  circumnavigators  found  it  in 
Eafter  ifland  in  the  South  Seas.  It  was  cultivated  here 
in  1697  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort2. 

2.  Unarmed.  Leaflets  five  pairs ;  the  lowed  op- 
pofite  fmaller  lanceolate-oblong ;  the  outer  alternate, 
four  or  five  inches  long  broad-lanceolate  :  all  quite  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  veined,  Ihining  above,  paler  beneath, 
Iharpilh.  Petioles  roundilh,  equal ;  the  partial  ones 
Ihort.  Raceme  decompounded.  Llowers  cluftered, 
on  very  Ihort  pedicels*  Calyx  tomentofe-hoary,  four¬ 
leaved  :  leaflets  ovate  acute.  Petals  length  of  the 
calyx. — Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  Eafl:  Indies*. 

3.  This  lpecies  is  very  remarkable  for  the  prickli- 
nefs  of  its  trunk,  which  feldom  exceeds  feven  or  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  fruit  is  much  fmaller  than  that  of  the  firft,  and 
though  the.  embryos  are  always  trilocular  as  in  that,  no 
more  than  one  of  the  cells  and  feeds  ever  grows  to 
perfection  :  the  capfules  however  are  marked  with 
longitudinal  futures,  that  run  down  between  the  two 
abortive  embryos,  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
laceration  of  the  ftyle  in  the  growth  of  one  of  the 
cells ;  for  there  is  no  more  than  one  ftyle  in  any  of 
the  flowers. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  borough  of  St.  James’s. 
Called  there  the  Licca  Treeb. 

4.  Branches  round,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  alter¬ 

nate,  abruptly  pinnate,  three- paired  :  leaflets  fubop- 
pofite,  fhortly  petioled,  five  inches  long,  the  inner 
ones  fmaller,  ovate-oblong  or  elliptic  lanceolate,  atte¬ 
nuated,  quite  entire,  fharpifb,  fmooth  on  both  fides, 
veined,  the  inner  fhorter  at  the  bafe.  General  petiole 
roundilh  :  the  partial  ones  wrinkled.  Raceme  fuper- 
decompound.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  fubpubefcent. 
Braftes  ovate,  minute.  Calyx  five-leaved :  leaflets 
ovate.  Corolla  five-petalled :  petals  oblong,  villofe, 
white-tomentofe  at  the  edge.  Stamens  eight,  villofe. 
Germ  and  fruit  as  in  the  next  fpecies. — Native  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  * 

5.  Unarmed.  Branches  round,  almoft  as  thick  as 
the  little  finger,  fmooth,  gray.  Leaves  alternate,  ab¬ 
ruptly  pinnate,  two-paired  or  three-paired :  leaflets  on 
Very  Ihort  petioles,  oppofite,  the  middle  ones  alter¬ 
nate,  two  or  three  inches  long,  the  inner  ones  fmaller, 
fcarcely  unequal  at  the  bafe  acute,  very  blunt  at  the 
tip,  emarginate,  rigid,  veined.  General  petiole  roundifh  : 
partial  ones  Ihort,  wrinkled.  Raceme  terminating,  fu- 
perdecompound,  large.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  fpread- 
ing,  pubefcent.  Bradtes  fmall,  ovate,  at  the  bafe  of 
the  pedicels.  Calyx  five -leaved,  pubefcent :  leaflets 
ovate,  concave.  Petals  five,  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  oblong  villofe  on  the  outfide,  fmooth  within, 
white-tomentofe  at  the  edge.  Filaments  eight,  vil¬ 
lofe,  length  of  the  corolla.  Germ  tomentofe.  Style 
Angle.  Capfules  three,  fubturbinate,  coadunate  ;  each 
fubglobular,  one  or  two  frequently  abortive,  covered 
with  denfe  yellowilh  hairs :  the  cells  within  hirfute  at 
the  partitions.  Seeds  black.  Aril  none.  Allied  to 
the  preceding  fpecies,  but  having  narrower  Ihorter 
leaves,  very  blunt,  emarginate,  and  villofe  beneath. 

Native  of  the  Eafl;  Indies ;  where  it  was  obferved 
by  Koenig0. 

6.  Trunk  perfectly  eredt,  of  confiderable  length  and 
thicknefs.  Branches  numerous,  afcending.  Leaves 
alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  about  a  foot  long.  Leaf¬ 
lets  oppofite,  four  to  fix  pair,  entire,  above  fmooth, 
below  downy,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad.  Petiole  round,  downy,  ending  in  a  downy 
brittle.  Panicle  terminating,  large,  eredt,  compofed 
of  Ample  racemes.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  four, 
placed  on  the  upper  fide.  Style  Angle,  afcending, 
Ihorter  than  the  ftamens.  Capfules  three,  (when  all 
come  to  perfection,  which  is  rare,)  fingly  oblong, 
one-celled d. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  the  leaflets  being 
five-paired,  longer,  acute,  not  three-paired,  emargi¬ 
nate  .  panicle  compofed  of  few  racemes  and  divaricate, 
not  fuperdecompound  and  contradted :  petals  fmooth. 
Native  of  the  Eafl:  Indies e. 
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It  is  a  large  timber  tree,  growing  in  the  mountainous 
parts  of  the  Circars;  and  flowering  about  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  hot  feafon.  Known  by  the  name  of  Ifliy- 
ralhy  among  the  Telingas.  The  wood  is  very  ufeful 
for  a  variety  of  purpofes,  being  large,  ttraight,  ftrong 
and  durable  :  towards  the  centre  it  is  of  a  chocolate 
colour f. 

7.  Unarmed.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  gray. 
Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  two-paired :  the 
two  inner  leaflets  alternate,  the  outmoft  oppofite,  three 
inches  long,  bluntilh,  veined,  very  fmooth,  pale  green, 
quite  entire,  equal  at  the  bale.  General  petioles 
roundilh  :  partial  Ihort,  wrinkled.  Racemes  fcveral 
from  the  fame  point,  having  only  a  branch  or  two  at 
the  bafe,  a  finger’s  length,  upright.  Peduncles  of* 
permanent  pedicels  after  the  flowers  fall  toothed,  be¬ 
coming  hoary,  angular -ftriated.  Pedicels  Very  Ihort. 
Bradtes  minute,  ovate.  Calycine  leaflets  five,  ovate- 
roundifh,  fhining  like  filk  on  the  outfide.  Petals  five, 
longer  than  the  Calyx*  oblong,  fmooth.  Filaments 
eight,  villofe* 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  *  where  it  was  found  by 
Koenig* 

8.  Unarmed.  Branches  round,  gray,  fmooth. 
Leaves  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate,  three-paired  :  inner 
leaflets  alternate,  fmaller ,  outer  oppofite,  three  inches 
long,  ovate-oblong  fometimes  ovate -lanceolate,  atte¬ 
nuated,  on  one  fide  narrower,  quite  entire,  veined, 
fmooth.  Petiole  equal,  roundifh,  pubefcent :  partial 
ones  Ihort.  Raceme  terminating*  fuperdecompound, 
a  foot  long  *.  branches  and  branchlets  fpreading.  Pe¬ 
dicels  Ihort.  Bradtes  minute.  Flowers  fmall.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  fcarcely  villofe.  Petals  roundifh,  concave, 
fmooth.  Germ  ovate,  fmooth  s. 

Gartner  calls  the  fruit  berried  Drupes,  flelhy,  from 
two  to  four,  Ipherical,  coadunate  without  any  inter¬ 
mediate  receptacle,  having  a  fhort  upright  dagger- 
point  at  top,  of  a  red  colour. .  Pulp  thin,  becoming 
towards  the  middle  a  white  fpungy  tomentofe  fub- 
ftance,  clofely  embracing  the  Ihell  or  nut ;  which  is 
of  a  trigonal-globular  form,  and  a  bony  fubftance, 
black,  compofed  of  horny  horizontal  fibres,  two- 
celled,  valvelefs  ,  cells  a  little  unequal,  placed  one  be¬ 
hind  the  other.  Seed  in  each  cell  one,  obovate,  an¬ 
gular,  pale,  adhering  to  the  top.] 

Miller  deferibes  it  as  having  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk 
which  rifes  about  twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fhort  ftrong  branches,  covered  with  a  .  l'mooth.  gray 
bark.  Leaves  compofed  of  two  pairs  of  Ipear-Ihaped 
leaflets,  very  ftiff  and  fmooth  ,  the  inner  pair  fmall, 
feldom  more  than  an  inch  and  half  long  3  the  two 
outer  near  three  inches  long,  arid  almoft  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  points  at  both  ends  ; 
they  are  oblique  to  the  foot-ftalk,  of  a  pale  green, 
and  fit  clofe  to  the  midrib.  The  ends  of  the  branches 
are  divided  into  two  or  three  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftain- 
ing  a  loofe  fpike  of  flowers.  Berries  roundifh,  gene¬ 
rally  two,  three  or  four  joined  together. 

[Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1759  by 
Mr.  Miller h  :  who  fays  that  it  was  difeovered  by  Dr. 
Houftoun  at  .  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  if  fo,  he 
muft  have  cultivated  it  much  earlier. 

9.  A  tree,  of  about  feven  or  eight  feet  in  height, 
and  branching  at  the  top :  diameter  eight  or  nine 
inches :  bark  rough  and  gray  ,  wood  whitifh :  branches 
knotty,  and  fubdivided ,  fpreading  on  all  fides :  leaves 
alternate,  winged:  leaflets  ovate,  ending  in  a  long 
point ,  fmooth  and  of  a  bright  green  :  midrib  ftrong, _ 
concave  above,  and  convex  beneath :  the  number  ot 
leaflets  on  each  fide  is  three  :  from  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves  proceed  clufters  of  flowers,  which  are  very 
fmall,  and  which  could  not  be  accurately  deferibed 
on  account  of  their  unadvanced  ftate. — Native  of 
Guiana,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Aublet. 

10.  A  tree  of  about  eight  feet  in  height  with  a' 
ftraight  Item  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  and 
leafy  at  the  top  :  bark  rough  and  afh-coloured  :  wood 
brittle  and  whitilh  :  leaves  alternate,  pinnated,  large : 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  Iharp,  entire ,  Handing  fome- 
what  alternately  on  a  tough  midrib  which  is  concave 

f  Roxburgh.  s  Vahl.  h  Hort.  kew. 
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above  and  convex  beneath  :  the  number  of  leaflets  on  < 
each  fide  the  midrib  is  commonly  feven  ;  they  are  of 
a  bright,,  fhining  green,  and  are  placed  on  fhort  foot- 
ftalks :  the  fruit  is  borne  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves, 
and  is  a  .dry,  coriaceous  eapfule,  of  a  beautiful  red 
colour. 

This  fpecies  grows  at  Cayenne;  where  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  Aublet,  who  did  not  fee  it  in  its  flowering 
ftate l.  ,  ' 

n.  Unarmed.  Branches  roiind,  fmooth,  with  a 
dotted  bark.  Leaves  abruptly  pinnate,  three-paired : 
leaflets  petioled,  almofl  oppofite,  nearly  refembling 
thofe  of  Laurus  Caflia,  three  inches  long,  the  inmoft 
fmaller,  fliarp  at  both  ends,  acuminate,  very  fmooth 
and  even,  obfcurely  veined,  glaucous  beneath.  Pe¬ 
tioles  flattifh  above,  purplifb,  fmooth.  Racemes  ter¬ 
minating,  decompound  ;  peduncles  and  pedicels  flightly 
tomentole  k. 

Loureiro  feparates  it  from  this  genus,  under  the 
name  of  Dimocarpus,  on  account  of  its  twin  or  double 
fruit ;  and  he  is  followed  by  Willdenow.  Loureiro  de- 
jcribes  the  Li-chi  as  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  fpread¬ 
ing  branches.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  with  about 
four  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are  lanceolate,  fmooth,  al- 
moft  quite  entire,  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  pale, 
terminating,  in  oblong  loofe  racemes.  Berry  heart- 
fhaped,  with  a  fcaly,  thin,  hardifli  rind,  brown-red. 
on  one  fide,  green  on  the  other,  and  a  white,  fweet, 
fubacid,  very  pleafant  pulp.  Seed  brown,  fhining, 
regular,  fubovate,  large.  Calyx  five-cleft,  inferior, 
fpreading,  hairy;  the  fegments  rounded.  Corolla 
wheel-fhaped  :  petals  five,  oblong,  hairy,  almofl  equal 
to  the  calyx.  NeClary  one-leafed,  whereas  in  Sapindus 
it  is  four-leaved.  Filaments  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
placed  on  the  receptacle.  Anthers  two-celled,  roundifh. 
Germ  two-lobed,  very  hairy.  Style  thick,  bifid,  equal 
to  the  flamens.  Stigmas  oblong,  reflexed.  Berries 
two,  one  -celled,  roundifh,  pulpy. 

Gaertner  has  it  under  the  name  of  Scytalia ,  and 
Schreber  has  followed  him.  According  to  Gaertner, 
the  calyx  is  very  fhort,  one-leafed ;  toothlefs,  or  very 
indiftin&ly  five-toothed.  Corolla  five-petalled.  Sta¬ 
mens  from  fix  to  eight,  with  the  filaments  villofe  at 
the  bafe,  and  the  anthers  two-lobed.  Style  Ample, 
with  a  two-parted  fligma.  The  fruit  a  juicelefs  berry, 
fuperior,  ovate-globular,  of  the  fubflance  and  colour 
of  parchment,  rugged  on  the  outfide  all  over  with 
feutiform  angular  tubercles  having  a  little  point  in 
their  centre,  fmooth  within,  inflated,  one-celled,  brit¬ 
tle.  Seed  elliptic-globular,  obliquely  truncate  at  the 
bafe,  where  it  is  bare,  of  a  pale  red  or  cheflnut  co¬ 
lour,  very  fmooth  and  fhining,  fattened. widely  to  the 
bottom  of  the  berry,  where  it  has  a  gentle  rifing.  The 
aril  is 'ovate-globular,  nearly  the  fize  of  the  cavity  of 
the  berry,  very  fmooth,  dark-coloured,  flefhy,  thick, 
fattened  to  the  feed  only  about  the  bafe,  in  other  parts 
loofe  both  from  that  and  the  pericarp  :  pulp  foft,  the 
confiftence  of  a  damfon  plum. 

Native  of  China,  Tunquin  and  Cochinchina.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1786,  by  Warren  Haftings*  Efq.1  Lou¬ 
reiro  fays  that  it  is  cultivated  in  great  abundance  in  the 
fouthern  provinces  of  China,  and  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Cochinchina  ;  being  equally  abhorrent  both 
of  cold  and  heat  in  the  extremes. 

The  fruit  of  the  Li-tchi  is  the  fize  of  a  Date.  Its 
flone,  which  is  long  and  hard,  is  covered  with  a  foft 
juicy  pulp,  that  has  an  exquifite  tafte.  This  pulp  is 
inclofed  in  a  tough  thin  brownifh  warty  fkin.  This 
delicious  fruit  is  faid  to  be  dangerous  when  eaten  to 
excefs,  occafloning  an  eruption  over  the  whole  body. 
The  Chinefe  fuffer  it  to  dry  till  it  becomes  black  and 
fhrivelled  like  Prunes.  Thus  it;  is  preferved  all  the 
year,  and  they  ufe  it  in  tea,  to  which  it  communicates 
,  an  acidity,  which  they  prefer  to  the  fweetnefs  of  fugar. 
To  enjoy  this  fruit  in  its  full  perfection  of  flavour  and 
fmell,  it  mutt  be  eaten  in  the  provinces  Fo-ki-en, 
Quan-tong  and  Quan-fi,  where  it  grows.  As  it  will 
not  bear  the  climate  of  Pekin,  the  fruit  is  carried 
there  for  the  Emperor’s  ufe,  inclofed  in  tin  veflels, 
filled  with  fpirits  mixed  with  honey,  &c.  and  thus  pre- 
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ferves  an  appearance  of  frefhnefs,  but  lofes  much  6f 
its  flavour"1.  The  trees  themfelves  are  alfo  tranfported 
by  water  from  Quart-tong  to  Pekin  for  the  Emperor* 
at  a  confiderable  labour  and  exp.enfe  to  his  fubje£ts ; 
and  being  embarked  when  they  begin  to  flowery  the 
fruit  is  commonly  ripe  by  the  time  of  their  arrival  at 
Pekin  ". 

Loureiro  has  three  Other  fpecies  of  ■'Dimocarpus, 
which  Willdenow  fuppofes  may  be  varieties  of  this. — - 
The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  Longan ,  Lang- an ,  Long-yen  or 
Laong-uhan,  fignifying  Dragon’s-eye  ;  which  is  alfo 
cultivated  in  China  and  Cochinchina,  and  bears  a  fruit 
that  is  in  much  efteem,  and  if  not  fo  agreeable  to  the 
tafte  as  the  Li-tchi,  is  however  faid  to  be  more  whole - 
fome.  It  is  globular,  has  a  yellowifh  fmooth  Ikin  *  and 
its  pulp  is  white,  tart  and  juicy  °. 

His  third  fpecies  is  the  Rampofian  of  Bontius, 
(Jav.  1.  6.  c.  23.  f.  109.)  Which  bears  alfo  an  ettulent 
fruit.  His  fourth,  does  not  bear  a  fruit  that  is  eatable, 
but  the  wood  is  heavy,  hard,  of  a  reddifh  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  very  excellent. 

12^  The  branches,-  petioles  and  leaves  of  this  tree 
are  fmooth.  Leaves  fix-paired  or  thereabouts,  a  foot 
long ;  leaflets  when  young  fpreading,  a  finger’s  length p. 
Berries  three,  two  of  which  are  abortive,  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate  at  both  ends,  three-fided  ;  the  third  very  large, 
globular,  with  a  prominent  future  in  the  circumfe¬ 
rence,  attenuated  in  front,  flefhy,  thin,  covered  on  the 
infide  with  a  fmooth  papery  membrane  :  ftone  ovate, 
truncate  as  it  were  in  front,  and  having  a  vertical  um¬ 
bilical  cleft,  unequally  two-celled q.  Thunberg  informs 
us  that  the  fruit  was  reported  by  the  Japonefe  phy- 
ficians  to  be  bitter  and  juicy. 

13.  This  is  a  large  tree,  with  fpreading  unarmed 
branches.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  fmooth.  -  Flowers  pale,- 
in  large  fubterminating  racemes.  Calyx  and  corolla 
equal,  bell-fhaped,  four-leaved  and  four-petalled: 
Style  one,  three-grooved :  ftigmas  three.  Berries 
three,  connate,  fubglobular,  on'e-feeded,  rufous. — 
Native  of  China  about  Canton.  Not  having  a  thorny 
ftem,  or  laciniate  leaves,  it  mutt  either  be  a  diftinCt 
fpecies,  or  thofe  characters  are  not  conftant r.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  Sapindus 
pinnatus ,  and  characterizes  as  having  pinnate  leaves, 
with  ovate-oblong  leaflets,  the  upper  ones  alternate. 
He  deferibes  it  as  rifing  with  a  ftraight  jointed  ftem 
to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  fending  out  fome  lateral 
branches  at  the  top,  covered  with  a  pale  fmooth  bark. 
The  leaves  are  compofed  of  eight  or  ten  pairs  of  leaf¬ 
lets,  each  near  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half 
broad  at  their  bafe,  of  a  light  green  colour,  on  very 
fhort  foot-ftalks ;  thofe  on  -the  lower  part  of  the  mid¬ 
rib  are  oppofite,  but  on  the  upper  they  are  alternate, 
and  end  abruptly. — Native  of  India.  ,  \ 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  (which  mutt 
be  obtained  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow,  for  they  have  not  produced  fruit  in  Europe  ;) 
the  feeds  mutt  be  put  into  fmall  pots  filled  with  rich 
frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark.  The  pots  muft  be  frequently  watered,  otherwife 
the  berries,  whofe  outer  cover  is  very  hard,  will  not 
vegetate.  In  five  or  fix  weeks  the  plants  will  appear, 
when  the  glafles  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be  raifed  every 
day  in  warm  weather  to  admit  frefh  air  to  the  plants. 
In  a  month  or  fix  weeks  after  the  plants  appear  they 
will  be  fit  to  transplant,  when  they  muft  be  fhaken 
out  of  the  pots,  and  carefully  parted,  fo  as  not  to  in¬ 
jure  their  roots,  and  each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  from  the 
fun  every  day  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  time  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted  to  them 
every  day  when  the  weather  is  warm,  and  will  require 
to  be  frequently  watered. 

After  the  plants  are  well  rooted,  they  will  make  great 
progrefs,  fo  as  to  fill  thefe  pots  with  their  roots  in  a 
few  weeks  time,  therefore  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into 
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larger  pots*  and  as  the  plants  advance,  they  (kould  be 
inured 'to  bear  the  open  air  by  degrees for  if  they 
•are  forced  too  much  in  fummer,  they  feldom  live 
through  the  winter,  I  have  frequently  raifed  thele 
plants  from  feeds  to  the  height  of  two  feet  in  one 
fummer,  and  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants  have  been  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  fo  that  they  made  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  but  thefe  plants  did  not  furvive  the  winter, 
whereas  thofe  which  were  expofed  to  the  open  air  in 
iuly,  and  thereby  Hinted  in  their  growth,  continued 
their  leaves  frelh  all  the  winter.  Thefe  Were  placed 
in  a  Hove  upon  fhelves,  where  the  warmth  was  very 
moderate,  with  which  thefe  plants  will  thrive  better 

than  in  a  greater  heat.  .  A 

The  laft  fort  is  much  more  hardy  :  this  may  be  placed 
in  a  good  green-houfe  in  the  autumn,  where  it  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  in  fummer  fhoiild  be  expofed 
to  the  open  air  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  it  will 
thrive  very  well. 

[Sapindus  Cuinensis.  See  Koelreuterict , 

Sapium.  See  Hippomaned] 

SAPONARIA.  (From  Sapo,  Soap,  The  haves  lather¬ 
ing  with  Water ,  like  foap.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  564.  Reich,  n.  613.  Schreb.  n.  7°9* 
Gartn.  t.  130.  Juff.  301. 

ClaflT.  10.  2.  Decandria  Digynia, 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei.  Cary ophy lie *,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Gal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  naked,  tubular,  five-toothed, 
permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five.  Claws  narrow,  angular,  length  ot  the 
"  calyx :  border  flat,  with  the  plates  wider  outwards, 

blunt.  . 

$tam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the  tube  of 
the  corolla,  alternately  inferted  into  the  claws  of  the 
petals,  five  later.  Anthers  oblong,  blunt,  incumbent. 
Pist.  Germ  fubcylindrical.  Styles  two,  ftraight,  parallel, 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  acute. 

Per.  Capfule  length  of  the  calyx,  covered,  one-celled, 

oblong. 

Seeds  numerous,  fmall.  Receptacle  free. 

Qps,  The  figure  of  the  calyx  differs  in  the  different 
Jpecies. 

essential  character. 

Cal  one-leafed,  naked.  Pet.  five,  clawed.  Cap/,  ob¬ 
long,  one-celled. 

SPECIES. 

j.  Saponaria  officinalis.  Common  Soapwort. 

Lin.fpec.  584.  ft  ft.  416.  Reich.  2.328.  Willd.  2. 
667.  hort.  cliff.  165.  upf.  106.  mat.med.  117. 
JVoodv.  med .  bot.Juppl.  t.  251.  FLudJ.  angl.  183. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  408.  Smith ,  brit.  459.  Curt, 
lond.  2.  t.  29.  Relh.  cant.  n.  316.  Sibth.  oxon. 
».  404.  FI.  dan.  t.  545.  Hall.  helv.  n.  908. 
Hoffm.  germ.  147.  Roth.  germ.  1.  185.  2.  473. 
Polticb  pal.  n.  407.  Frock,  file/,  n.  645.  Villars 
daupb.  3.  603.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1557.  Gron. 
Virg .  160.  Ludw.  eft.  t.  170.  Knorr.  del.  1. 
t.  S.  17.  Berg.  phyt.  t.  23.  24.  Plenck ,  ic. 
t.  346. 

Saponaria.  Hod.  pempt.  179.  Ger.  360.  emac.  444. 
■Raii  hift.  999. 

S.  major  laevis.  Bauh.  pin.  296. 

S.  vulgaris.  Cam.  epit.  152.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  3 46. 
Park,  theat.  641.  1.  Blackw.t.  113. — fimplex. 
Mor.  hift.f.  5.  /.  ii.  f.  $2. 

Lychnis  officinalis.  Scop,  carn.n.  510. 

L.  lylveftris  quae  Saponaria  vulgo.  Tournef,  inf. 

336* 

L.  Saponaria  dida.  Raii/yn.  339. 

Bootia  vulgaris.  Neck,  gallob.  193. 

0.  Saponaria  flore  pleno.  Corn,  canad.  209.  Raii 
Jyn.  339.  6.  Ait.  kew.  2.  86. 

Double -flowered  Soapwort. 
y.  Saponaria  hybrida.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2. 

S.  concava  anglica.  Bauh.  pin.  206.  prodr.  103. 
Mor.  hift.t.  53. 

S.  angl.  convoluto  folio.  Park,  theat.  641.  Raii 
hft.999.  -  . 

Lychnis  Saponaria,  dida,  folio  convoluto.  Raii 
Jyn-  339- 


Gentiana  concava.  Ger.  353.  emac.  43 5. 

G.  folio  convoluto.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  521. 

Hollow-leaved  Soapwort. 

Calyxes  cylindrical ,  leaves  elliptic -lanceolate. 

1.  Saponaria  Vaccaria.  Perfoliate  Soapwort. 

Lin.fpec.  585.  Reich.  2.  329.  Willd.  2.  668.  hort. 
cliff.  1 66.  upf.  107.  Gtertn.  fruft.  2.  234.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  907.  Hoffm.  germ.  147.  Roth.  germ, 
i.  186.  2.  473.  Pollich  pal.  n.  408.  Knock, 
file/,  n.  646.  Villars  daupb.  3.  604.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1 558. 

S.  fegetalis.  Neck,  gallob.  194. 

Lychnis  Vaccaria.  Scop.  cam.  n.  511. 

L.  fegetum  rubra  foliis  perfoliatas.  Bauh.  pin.  204. 
Raiibijl.  999* 

L.  feg.  Vaccaria  rubra  dida.  Park,  theat.  633. 

/.  12. 

Vaccaria.  Hod.  pempt.  104.  Bauh.  biff.  3.  357. 
Ger .  395.  emac.  492. 

Myagrum  Vaccaria  quorundam.  Tabern.  ic.  866. 

{3.  S.  ampliffima.  Mill.  dift.  n.  4. 

Calyxes  pyramidal  five-cornered,  leaves  ovate  ficumijiate 
fefiile. 

[3.  Saponaria  cretica.  Cretan  Soapwort. 

Lin.fpec.  584.  Reich.  2.  329.  Willd.  2.  668. 
Saxifraga  altera.  Alp.  exot.  292.  t.  291. 

Calyxes  five-cornered  ftriated,  Jlem  ereft  fub dichotomous, 
leaves  awl-Jhaped. 

4.  Saponaria  porrigens.  Hairy  Soapwort . 

Lin.  fyfl.  417.  Reich.  2.  330.  Willd.  2.  668. 
thant.  239.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  49.  t.  109. 

Silene  porrigens.  Lin.  Jyft.  3.  230.  Gouan  illuftr.  29. 
Calyxes  cylindrical  pub ef cent,  branches  very  much  divari¬ 
cate,  fruits  pendulous. 

5.  Saponaria  illyrica.  Illyrian  Soapwort. 

Lin.  Jyft.  417 .  Reich.  2.  330.  Willd.  2.  669. 
mant.  70.  Ard.fpec.  2.  24.  t.  9. 

Calyxes  fubcylindrical,  Jlem  ere  ft  vifeid  purplijh ,  branches 
alternate,  corollas  dotted. 

6.  Saponaria  Ocymoides.  BaJU-leaved  Soapwort. 

Lin.  /pec.  585.  Jyft.  417.  Reich.  2.  330.  Willd. 
2.  669.  Hall.  helv.  n.  909.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  39. 
/.  app.  23.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  29.  /.  134.  Desfont. 
atlant.  343.  Villars  dauph.  3.  604.  Allion . 
pedem.  n.  1559.  Curt.magaz.  154. 

S.  minor  quibufdam.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  344. 

Lychnis  vel  Ocimoides  repent  montanum.  Bauh.  pin. 
206.  Tournef.  inff.  337.  Mor.  hift.  f.  5.  /.  21. 
/  38. 

L.  montana  repens.  Ger.  emac.  473.  5. 

Ocymoides  repens.  Park,  theat.  639.  Raii  hift.  995. 

— polygonifolia.  Lob.  ic.  341.  Halech.  hift.  1429. 
Calyxes  cylindrical  villofe,  Jlems  dichotomous  procum¬ 
bent.  ] 

7.  Saponaria  orientalis.  Small  annual  Soapwort . 

Lin.  fpec.  585.  Reich.  2.  331.  Willd.  2.  670. 

hort.  upf.  106.  «.  2.  •J 

Lychnis  orientalis.  Scop.  cam.  n.  512. — annuo  fupina, 
antirrhini  folio,  flore  minimo  purpurafeente.  Tournef. 
cor.  25.  Dill.  elth.  205.  t;  167./.  204. 

Calyxes  cylindrical  villofe ,  ftem  dichotomous  ere  ft,  pa¬ 
tulous. 

[8.  Saponaria  lutea. 

Lin.fpec.  58 5.  Jyft.  4^7-  Reich.  2.  331.  Willd.  1. 
670.  Smith,  Jpicih  t.  5.  Hall.  helv.  n.  904. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1560.  t.  23.fi  1.  Roemer 
•europ.  19.  ic. 

Calyxes  round ,  both  they  and  the  ftem  rough-haired,  petals 
obovate  quite  entire ,  flowers  corymbed,  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  channelled. 

9.  Saponaria  bellidifolia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  670.  Smith, fpicil.  5. 

Lychnis  lutea  montana  Globularise  folio  &  facie.  Barr . 
ic.  498. 

L.  rubra  Globularite  capite  &  facie  montana.  Bocc. 
muf.  2.  75.  /.  62./.  1. 

Globularia  lutea  montana.  Col.ecphr.  1.  152./.  153- 
Beilis  montana,  globofo  luteo  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  262. 
Calyxes  round  rough-haired,  ftem  fmooth,  petals  linear 
crenate ,  leaves fpatulate. 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  &C.  . 

1.  Root  perennial,  ftriking  deep  and  fpreading  wide,  ; 
and  creeping  by  runners.  Stems  a  foot  and  half  in 
height,  upright,  round,  rigid,  jointed,  imooth,  often  : 
reddilh,  panicled  at  top.  Leaves  oppcfite,  connate,  j 
quite  entire,  three-nerved,  fmooth.  Panicle  hemif- 
pherical,  many- flowered,  bradleolate.  Corolla  flefli- 
coloured  or  rofe-coloured,  varying  to  white,  lmelling 
fweet.  Petals  entire,  crowned  at  the  throat.  Seeds 
blackifh,  with  a  granulated  Airface  s. 

Native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  very  northern 
parts.  In  England  not  uncommon,  in  paftures  and 
hedges  :  flowering  from  july  to  feptember. 

It  has  both  the  Latin  and  Englifh  name,  from  its 
quality  of  forming,  like  foap,  a  lather  with  water, 
and  taking  out  fpots  of  greafe,  &c.  from  cloth,  in 
the  fame  manner ;  whence  it  has  alfo  been  called  the 

Fuller's  herb  £.  . 

The  whole  plant  is  bitter.  A  decodtion  of  it  ap¬ 
plied  externally  cures  the  itch.  The  Germans  life  it 
inftead  of  Sarfaparilla,  in  venereal  complaints.  M. 
Andry  of  Paris  cured  violent  gonorrhoeas,  by  giving 
half  an  ounce  of  the  infpifiated  juice  daily.  By  the 
ufe  of  the  extradt,  and  a  decoction  of  the  leaves  and 
roots,  M.  Jurine  cured  old  venereal  complaints,  fuch 
as  ulcers,  pains  and  emaciations,  which' refilled  the 
ufe  of  mercury  n. 

According  to  Dr.  Woodville,  a  fancied  refemblance 
of  the  roots  to  thofe  of  Sarfaparilla,  feems  to  have  led 
phyficians  to  think  them  fimilar  in  their  effects. — 
Boerhaave,  as  Haller  informs  us,  entertained  an  high 
opinion  of  its  efficacy  in  jaundice  and  other  vifceral 
obftrudtions.] 

{3.  A  variety  with  double  flowers  is  preferved  in 
gardens,  but  has  the  fame  fault  with  the  Angle  one, 
of  fpreading  very  much  at  the  root.  [This  was  ob- 
ferved  growing  wild,  by  Mr.  Lawfon,  at  Carnforth 
in  Lancaffiire ;  and  by  Dr.  James  Sherard,  in  the 
road  from  Sittingbourn  to  Rochefter.  I  have  gathered 
it  frequently  on  Streatham  common  in  Surry.  But 
in  all  thefe  places  it  has  probably  efcaped  from 
gardens.]  >  /•. 

y.  The  roots  of  this  do  not  fpread  like  thofe  of 
the  common  fort ;  the  ftalks  are  ffiorter,  thicker,  and 
do  not  grow  fo  eredl ;  they  rife  a  foot  or  more  in 
height ;  the  joints  are  very  near  and  fwelling :  the 
leaves  are  produced  fingly  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalks,  but  towards  the  top  they  are  often  placed  by 
pairs ;  they  are  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad, 
having  feveral  longitudinal  veins  or  plaits,  and  are  hol¬ 
lowed  like  a  ladle.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  loofely 
on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  have  large  cylindrical  calyxes, 
only  one  petal,  and  fcarcely  any  vifible  ftamens ;  they 
are  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  july. 

[I  found  this  ftrange  kind  of  Gentian,  fays  Gerarde, 
in  a  fmall  grove  of  wood  called  the  Spinnie,  near 
unto  a  fmall  village  in  Northamptonffiire  called  Lich- 
barrow.  It  was  no  longer  there  in  Ray  and  Morton’s 
time,  but  it  has  been  preferved  in 'gardens.  Mr. 
Miller,  who  in  1759  fays  that  he  had  then  cultivated 
it  forty  years,  conflders  it  as  a  diftindt  fpecies.  Ray 
regards  it  as  a  lufus  naturae,  or  a  degeneration  of  the 
common  Saponaria.  Linneus,  as  a  mule  plant,  like 
Antirrhinum  Peloria ;  from  a  Saponaria  paffing  into  a 
monopetalous  Gentian.  Mr.  Curtis  inclines  to  Ray’s 
opinion.] 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifling' with  an  upright 
ftalk  near  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  branching  out  up¬ 
wards  into  feveral  divifions ;  thefe  always  are  by  pairs 
oppofite,  as  are  alfo  the  leaves,  which  are  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  at  their 
bafe,  ending  in  acute  points ;  they  fit  dole  to  the 
ftalks,  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  gray  colour.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  each  Hand¬ 
ing  upon  a  long  naked  foot-ftalk;  their  calyxes  are 
large,  fwelling  and  pyramidal,  having  five  acute  an¬ 
gles  ;  the  petals  are  but  fmall  ;  they  have  long  necks 
or  tails,  which  are  narrow  ;  their  upper  part  is  obtufe, 
and  of  a  reddilh  purple  colour.  Thefe  appear  in  june 
and  july,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 


SAP 

[Capfule  covered  with  the  fmooth  calyx  Which  is 
five-cornered  at  the  bafe,  ovate-conical*  one- celled  at 
top,  three  or  four-celled  at  bottom,  formed  of  a 
double  lamina ;  the  outer  papery  or  cartilaginous, 
fmooth,  opening  at  top  with  four  teeth;  the  inner 
Spongy-membranaceous,  white,  very  thin,  burfting  ir¬ 
regularly  at  top,  but  forming  incomplete  partitions  be¬ 
low;  thefe  partitions  are  very  narrow,  and  obvious 
only  at  the  bafe  of  the  capfule.  Receptacle  columnar* 
free  above,  flen^ler,  rough-haired  with  umbilical  cords, 
a  little  longer  than  half  the  capfule.  Seeds  about 
twenty,  fubglobular,  having  raifed  indiftindt  dots  very 
thickly  fcattered  over  them,  dark-coloured. — In  the 
preceding  fpecies,  the  capfule  is  one-celled,  or  by 
means  of  a  very  narrow  partition  vifible  only  at  the 
bafe  of  the  capfule  divided  into  two  incomplete  cells. 
The  form  of  the  capfule  alfo  is  more  oblong  in  this 
and  fufiform-ovate K. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy, 
Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1.596 y.] 

(3.  Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies,  which  probably  is  a 
variety  of  the  Vaccaria.  He  defcribes  it  thus It  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  ftrong  fmooth  ftalk  about 
two  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  near  their  bafe,  half 
embracing  the  ftem  ;  the  upper  part  of  which  divides 
into  many  branches,  which  are  again  fubdivided  into 
long  naked  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  a  Angle  flower. 
Calyx  large,  pyramidal,  fwelling,  having  five  acute 
angles.  Petals  obtufe,  red. 

Native  of  Spain.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july;  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

[3.  Stem  brachiate  or  dichotomous,  round,  villofe- 
vifcid,  narrow,  a  foot  high.  Leaves  linear-fubulate, 
even.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  ftiff. 
Flower  eredt.  Calyx  five-cornered  with  three  ftreaks 
at  the  corners,  one-leafed,  oblong,  acute,  membra¬ 
naceous  between  the  teeth.  Petal#  fmall,  entire. — « 
Native  of  C’andia  or  Crete,  in  dry  places  z. 

4.  Stem  two  feet  high,  eredl,  jointed,  ftiffifh,  below 
fmooth,  above  pubefcent  and  vifcid.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  ;  the  lower  ones  fmooth,  the  upper  ones  under  the 
ramifications  pubefcent  and  vifcid;  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  capillary,  loofe,  fpreading, 
fmooth,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  hanging  down  when 
in  fruit.  Calyx  oblong,  tubular.  Petals  without  any 
crown,  flightly  flefh-coloured,  emarginate  with  fhort 
fegments.  Stamens  white,  fhorter  than  the  tube. 
Germ  ovate.  Styles  diftant.  Stigmas  Ample a. 

Native  of  'the  Levant.  Annual. — Introduced  in 
1777,  by  Abbe  Nolin.  It  flowers  in  july  and  au- 
guft b. 

5.  This  is  an  upright  plant,  a  fpan  high,  vifcid  and 
pubefcent.  Leaves  linear-lanceolate,  fmooth.  Calyxes 
half-five-cleft,  membranaceous  at  the  edge.  Petals 
entire,  white  with  three  purple  dots.  Anthers  violet. 
Obferved  in  Illyria  by  Arduini c. 

6.  This  is  an  elegant  plant,  with  a  perennial  root, 
and  many  proftrate  or  procumbent  ftems,  which  are 
dichotomous,  knotted  and  pubefcent.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  quite  entire,  pubefcent :  the  lower  ones  ovate, 
blunt,  petioled ;  the  upper  ones  lanceolate.  Flowers 
numerous,  in  terminating  corymbs.  Peduncles  vil- 
lofe,  filiform.  Calyx  tubular,  with  five  fmall  eredt 
blunt  teeth.  Petals  rofe-coloured,  fpreading  horizon¬ 
tally,  oblong-elliptic,  gradually  wider  from  the  bafe 
upwards,  quite  entire  but  lometimes  flightly  emargi¬ 
nate,  with  a  claw  the  length  of  the  calyx,  having  two 
little  appendages  at  the  top.  Capfule  ovate-oblong, 
covered  by  the  calyx,  half-four-valved,  one-celled, 
containing  many  brown  kidney-form  feeds.  Recep¬ 
tacle  columnar,  free d. 

Native  of  Italy,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  France  and 
Barbary,  on  mountains,  covering  the  rocks  with  beau¬ 
tiful  large  tufts  of  flowers.  Ray  obferved  it  by  the 
Arve  and  Rhone  near  Geneva,  and  between  Mafia 
and  Lucca  in  Italy. — It  was  introduced  here  in  1768, 
by  Profefifor  de  Sauffure,  and  flowers  from  may  to  july 
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1  faw  it  in  flower  during  the  month  of  april  (1779 ) 
about  Chatelaine  near  Geneva. 

7.  Like  the  preceding,  but  with  linear-lanceolate 
leaves;  whereas  In  that  they  are  lanceolate-ovate.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  of  the  fruit  ovate,  with  raifed  dots  bearing  hairs 
fcattered  over  them.  Petals  acutely  emarginate,  with¬ 
out  any  crown.] 

It  is  a  low  annual  plant,  feldom  fifing  more  than  four 
inches  high  ;  dividing  into  fpreading  branches  by  pairs 
from  the  bottom.  Leaves  very  final!.  Flowers  Angle 
from  the  axils.  Calyxes  hairy,  cylindrical ;  out  of 
which  the  petals  do  but  juft  peep.  The  whole  plant 
is  very  clammy. 

Native  of  the  Levant,  whence  Tournefort  Lent  the 
feeds*  [Pound  fince  alfo  in  Gorizia,  according  to 
Scopoli.— Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard, 
M.  D.f  „  . 

8.  Root  woody,  crooked,  branched,  forming  tufts. 
Stems  feveral,  weak,  nearly  upright,  a  Anger’s  length, 
with  three  or  four  joints,  leafy,  round,  downy.  Leaves 
obtufe,  entire ;  thofe  next  the  root  cluftered,  fading 
but  permanent,  fmooth  ;  thofe  on  the  ftem  oppoAte, 
feflile,  almoft  united  at  their  bafe,  ftightly  hairy.  Co¬ 
rymbs  terminating,  denfe,  many-flowered.  Flower- 
ftalks  Ample  or  trifid,  fhort.  Braftes  like  the  leaves, 
but  fmaller,  in  pairs  at  the  bafe  of  the  flower-ftalks, 
hairy.  Calyx  cylindrical,  hairy,  purple  in  the^  upper 
part.  Petals  fcarcely  marked  with  a  crown,  violet  at 
the  bafe ;  the  border  obovate,  entire,  yellow.  Five  of 
the  ftamens  as  long  as  the  border,  and  five  ftiorter : 
filaments  dark  purple  tipped  with  yellow:  anthers 
yellow.  Germ  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  oval,  fmall, 
green,  marked  with  tubercles  at  the  top.  Styles  as 
long  as  the  longer  ftamens,  white,  permanent.  Cap- 
fule  oval,  fmooth,  four-valved  and  one-celled.  Seeds 
kidney-fhaped,  yellowifh.  brown,  minutely  dotted. 

Allioni  firft  defcribed  this  plant,  juftly  obferving 
that  it  was  d'lftinbt  from  Globularia  lutea  montana  of 
Columna,  whofe  figure  of  that  plant  is  excellent :  ne- 
verthelefs  Linneus  and  Haller  united  them  under  one 
fpecies.  Dr.  Smith  obferved  in  Yaillant’s  herbarium 
fuch  important  differences  between  them,  that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  their  being  perfeftly  diftindt. 

S.  lutea  is  native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland 
and  Savoy.  Dr.  Smith  found  it  in  the  filfures  of 
rocks  on  mount  Cenis,  in  auguft  1787  ;  where  it  was 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Dr.  Bellardi  of  Turin. 

9.  The  radical  leaves  are  fpatulate,  ending  in  a  point 
very  like  thofe  of  a  Globularia.  Stems  thrice  as  tall  as 
thofe  of  S.  lutea,  and  fmooth.  Stamens  yellow,  not 
purple.  Petals,  according  to  Columna’s  figure,  linear, 
notched  at  the  top.  This  very  rare  plant  was  gathered 
by  Columna  on  the  fummits  of  fome  mountains  in 
Italy  E.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  fown 
where  they  are  to  remain,  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and 
thinned  where  they  are  too  clofe.  If  the  feeds  are 
fown  in  autumn,  or  are  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  of  themfelves. 

The  double  variety  will  increafe  fall  enough  by  its 
creeping  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  any  Atuation. 

The  hollow-leaved  Soapwort  is  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  loves  a  moift  fhady 
Atuation. 

[This  affords  little  feed,  but  may  be  increafed  by 
flips  or  cuttings.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  loves  a  pure 
air  and  dry  fituation,  grows  beft  among  ftones,  or  out 
of  a  wall,  and  is  one  of  the  beft  plants  for  ornamenting 
rock-  work h. 

Saponaria.  See  Arenaria ,  Qypfophila,  Sapindus ,  Silene. 
Sapota.  See  Achras. 

Sap  pan.  See  Cafalpinia. 

SARACA. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  919.  Schreb.  n.  1 1 53.  JuJf. 
422. 

Claff.  17.2.  Diadelphia  Hexandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Lomentacea. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 


Cor.  one-petalled,  furihel-form :  border  five -parted :  Jeg- 
ments  ovate,  fpreading,  the  upper  one  more  remote  : 
throat  with  an  elevated  rim. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  fetaceous,  declined,  placed  on  the 
throat:  three  on  each  fide,  connate  at  the  bafe.  An¬ 
thers  filrnifhed  with  a  keel. 

PisT.  Germ  pedicelled,  oblong,  compreffed,  length  of 
the  ftamens.  Style  awl-fhaped,  declined,  length  of 
the  germ.  Stigma  blunt. 

Per.  Legume? 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  funnel-form,  four-cleft.  Filaments 

three  on  each  fide  the  throat.  Legume  pedicelled. 

species. 

1.  Saraca  indica. 

Lin.Jyft.  636.  Reich.  3.  376.  want.  98.  Purm. 
ind.  85.  /.  25.  /.  2. 

description,  £uV. 

This  is  a  tree,  with  alternate,  abruptly  pinnate 
leaves :  leaflets  three  or  four-paired,  oblong,  petioled. 
Flowers  in  panicles,  compofed  of  alternate  racemes  or 
fpikes with  fubimbricate  ovate-lanceolate  brabtes,  op- 
pofite  lay  two  and  two.  It  is  a  lomentaceous  plant; 
native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 

Sarcocolla.  See  Penaa. 

Sarcomphalus.  See  Rhamnus. 

Sargasso  or  Sargazo.  See  Fucus. 

Saribus.  See  Corypha. 

Sarissus.  See  Ilydrcphylax. 

SAROTHRA.  (Sogttfigov,  a  broom.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  383.  Reich,  n.  414.  Schreb.  n.  5 if, 
Garin,  t.  1 14.  JuJf.  3°3 
Claff  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia* 

Nat.  order  of  Rotacea.  Caryopbyllea ,  Jufi. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  ere  A,  permanent: 
Jegments  linear,  acute. 

Cor.  Petals  five  (commonly,)  lanceolate-linear,  obtufe, 
patulous,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  deciduous. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  three,  filiform,  length  of  the 
germ.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  Capjule  oblong,  acute,  one-celled,  three-.valved, 
coloured. 

Seeds  numerous,  kidney-form,  very  fmall,  faftened  to 
the  futures  of  the  capfule. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  five-pe tailed.  CapJ.  one-celled, 
three-valved,  coloured. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sarothra  gentianoides. 

Lin.Jpec.  391.  Reich.  1.  749.  Willd.  1.  1515. 
amoen.  3.  it.  Gartn.  fruld.  1.  161.  Kaha . 
it  in.  1.  253.  ed.  angl.  1.  126.  Gron.  virg.  29. 
(Gentiana)  Pluk.  mart.  t.  342.  f.  2.  (Centau- 
rium.) 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  and  looks  extremely  like 
the  Whortle-berry  bufhes  (of  America)  when  they 
firft  begin  to  look  green,  and  whilft  the  points  of  the 
leaves  are  yet  red  k.  Stem  and  branches  very  much 
branched  (fubtrichotomous) ;  leaves  very  fmall;  nar¬ 
row  and  awl-fhaped1,  (or  linear.)  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary,  feffile.  Capfule  fmall,  membranaceous,  fer¬ 
ruginous-red,  fubcylindrical,  but  very  much  attenuated 
and  acuminate  at  the  top,  tubercled  all  over  with  the 
impreffions  of  the  feeds.  Seeds  fubcylindrical,  very 
finely  ftriated  both  lengthwife  and  acrofs,  pale  ful- 
phur-coloured,  hanging  from  the  inner  margins  of  die 
valves,  by  fetaceous  umbilical  cords 

Native  of  Virginia,  Pennfyl vania  and  Philadelphia, 
growing  abundantly  in  the  fields,  and  under  the  bufhes, 
in  a  dry  fandy  ground,,  near  the  capital  of  the  latter 
province. 

It  is  reckoned  a  good  traumatic n.  Introduced  here 
by  Mr.  John  Bartram  in  1768.  It  flowers  in  july*.] 

*  Linn.  mant.  k  Kalm.  1  Gronoviu?. 
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SARRACENIA.  (So  named  by  Tournefort,  in  honour  oj 
Dr.  Sarrazin,  re  gins  profeffor  of  anatomy  and  bet  any , 
who  fent  this  plant  to  him  from  Canada.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  652.  Reich,  n.  708.  Schreb.  n.  885. 
Tournef.  t.  476.  fuff.  435. 

ClafT.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent a. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  double  :  lower  three-leaved  3  leaflets  ovate, 
very  fmall,  deciduous :  upper  five-leaved  3  leaflets  fub- 
ovate,  very  large,  coloured,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  bent  in,  covering  the  flamens : 

claws  ovate-oblong  Hraight. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  fmall.  Anthers  fimple. 
Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  cylindrical,  very  fliort. 
Stigma  clypeate,  peltate,  five-cornered,  covering  the 
flamens,  permanent. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  five-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  acuminate,  fmall. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  double,  three-leaved  and  five-leaved.  Cor.  flve- 
petalled.  Capf.  five-celled,  with  the  ffcyle  having  a 
clypeate  fligma. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Sarraccnia  flava.  fellow  Side-f 'addle  flower. 

Lin.fpec.  729.  fyft.  491.  Reich.  2.  577.  Willd. 
2.  1150.  hort.  cliff.  497.  Gron.  virg.  164. 
Walt,  carol.  153. 

Sarracena  foliis  longioribus  &  anguflioribus.  Catejb. 
car.  2.  t.  69. 

Coilophyllum  virginianum,  longiore  folio  eredlo,  flore 
luteo.  Mor .  hift.  3.  533. 

Bucanephyllum  elatius,  &c.  Pluk.  aim.  72.  amalth.  46. 

t.  152./.  3.  (mala)  t.  376. /.  5.  (bona.) 

Thuris  limpidi  folium.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  307.  Balech. 

hift.  1754.  Lob.  adv.  430. 

Leaves  erect  tubular ,  valves  with  a  contrasted  neck ,  top 
flat  erebf. 

£2.  Sarracenia  minor.  Small  Side  f addle  flower. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1150.  Walt,  carol.  153. 
Leaves  fmaller  tubular  ereSt ,  valve  concave  nodding . 
Sarracenia  rubra.  Red  Side-f  addle  flower. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1150.  Walt,  carol.  152. 
Leaves  ere  St  tubular ,  valve  flat  ereblf 
4.  Sarracenia  purpurea.  Purple  Side  f addle  flower. 

Lin.fpec.  728.  fyft.  491.  Reich.  2.  577.  Willd.  2. 
1150.  hort.  cliff.  427.  Gron.  virg.  164.  Walt, 
carol.  152.  Mill.  fig.  1 6 1 .  t.  24 1 . 

Sarracena  Canadenfis,  foliis  evais  &  auritis.  Tournef. 
inft .  657. 

S.  foliis  brevioribus  latioribus.  Catejb.  car.  1.  t.  70. 
Coilophyllum  virginianum,  breviore  folio,  flore  pur- 
purafeente.  Mor.  hift.  3.  533. 

Bucanephyllum  americanum,  &c.  Pluk.  aim.  71. 
amalth.  46.  /.  376./.  6. 

Limonium  peregrinum,  foliis  forma  floris  Ariflolochiae. 
Bauh.  pin.  192. 

Limonio  congener.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  82.  Ger.  emac. 

412.  4.  Park,  theat.  1235.  7*  hift.  1344. 

Leaves  cowled  bellying  patulous  bowed. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  Leaves  near  three  feet  high,  fmall  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  but  widening  gradually  to  the  top  :  they  are 
hollow,  and  arched  over  at  the  mouth  like  a  friar’s 
cowl.  The  flowers  grow  on  naked  pedicels,  riling 
from  the  root  to  the  height  of  three  feet,  and  are  of 
a  green  colour. 

Native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  &c.  upon  bogs,  and 
in  fhallow  Handing  waters,  [Cultivated  in  1752,  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july p. 

2,  3.  Both  natives  of  Carolina,  in  bogs  and  wet 
places 9.] 

4.  The  fourth  fort  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  in 
mofl  parts  of  North  America  3  this  has  a  Hrong  fibrous 
root,  which  flrikes  deep  into  the  foft  earth,  from  which 
arife  five,  fix,  or  feven  leaves,  in  proportion  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  plant ;  thefe  are  about  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  hollow  like  a  pitcher,  narrow  at  their  bafe,  but 
fwell  out  large  at  the  top  3  their  outer  fides  are  rounded, 
but  on  their  inner  fide  they  are  a  little  eomprefled, 

p  Hort.  kew.  **  Walter, 
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and  have  a  broad  leafy  border  running  longitudinally 
the  whole  length  of  the  tube  3  and  to  the  rounded  part 
of  the  leaf  there  is  on  the  top  a  large  appendage  or 
ear  Handing  erect;  of  a  brownifh  colour;  this  fur- 
rounds  the  outfide  of  the  leaves  about  two  thirds  of 
the  top,  it  is  eared  at  both  ends;  and  waved  round 
the  border.  From  the  centre  of  the  root,  between 
the  leaves,  arifes  a  Hrong,  round,  naked  footflalk, 
about  a  foot  high,  fuflaining  one  nodding  flower  at  the 
top  s  the  leaflets  of  the  upper  calyx  are  oh  tuft,  ahd 
bent  over  the  corolla,  fo  as  to  cover  the  infide  of  it ; 
they  are  of  a  purple  colour  on  the  outfide,  but  green 
Within  only  having  purple  edges :  the  petals  are.  of  a 
purple  colour,  and  hollowed  like  a  fpoon.  Germ 
large,  channelled :  Higma  green,  with  the  five  corners 
Hretched .  out  beyond  the  brim,  each  cut  into  two 
points  and  purplifh;  Anthers  target-fhaped,  furrowed, 
of  a  pale  fulphur  colour.  Caplule  large,  covered  by 
the  permanent  Higma: 

The  hollow  parts  of  the  leaves  have  always  water 
Handing  in  them;  and  the  top  or  ear  is.  fuppofed  in 
hot  dry  weather  to  fhrink,  and  fall  over  the  mouth,  of 
the  tube*  and  ferve  as  a  lid  to  prevent  the  exhalation 
of  the  water.  In  great  droughts  birds  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  repair  to  thefe  plants.  In  lpring  the  leaves  are  of 
a  dark  green  colour;  but  gradually  change  purplifh, 
and  towards  autumn  become  dark  brown. 

The  Englifli,  who  firfl  fettled  in  North  America, 
gave  this  plant  the  name  of  Side-faddle  flower,  from 
the  refembiance  of  the  Higma  to  a  woman’s  pillion  A 

[In  the  thirteenth  edition  of  the  Syflema.Vegetabilium 
the  leaves  of  this  Angular  plant  are  deferibed  as  feflile 
and  cowled,  with  the  tube  bellying  and  widening  gra¬ 
dually  3  the  throat  contracted  a  little  with  the  margin 
in  front  dilated  3  the  border  kidney-fhaped,  fpreading, 
emarginate  3  the  belly  in  front  with  a  membranaceous* 
femielliptic,  two-nerved  keel.  Such  is  the  meta- 
morphofls  of  the  leaf  of  Nymphrea  into  that  of  Sar¬ 
racenia,  in  order  that,  by  receiving  and  retaining  rain 
water,  it  may  grow  out  of  the  water  3  a  wonderful  pro- 
viAon  of  Nature ! 

Introduced  before  1640,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant, 
junior",  who,  as  Parkinfon  informs  us,  found  it  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  brought  it  home,  and  cultivated  it.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE; 

Thefe  plants  are  efteemed  for  the  Angular  Hrudlure 
of  their  leaves  and  flowers,  which  have  little  refem¬ 
biance  of  any  yet  difcovered  3  but  there  is  fome  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  them  to  thrive  in  England,  when  they 
are  obtained  from  abroad  5  for  as  they  grow  naturally 
on  bogs,  or  in  fliallow  Handing  waters,  fo  unlels  they 
are  conftantly  kept  in  wet,  they  will  not  thrive  3  and 
although  the  winters  are  very  fharp  in  the  countries 
where  the  fourth  fort  naturally  grows,  yet  being  co¬ 
vered  with  water  and  the  remains  of  decayed  plants,  the 
plants  are  defended  from  froH. 

The  befl  method  to  obtain  thefe  plants  is,  to  procure 
them  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth,  and  to 
have  them  taken  up  with  large  balls  of  earth  to  then- 
roots,  and  planted  in  tubs  of  earth  5  they  muH  be  con- 
Hantly  watered  during  their  paflage,  otherwife  they 
will  decay  before  they  arrive  3  for  there  is  little  proba¬ 
bility  of  raiAng  thefe  plants  from  feeds,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  in  many  years,  if  the  feeds  do  grow  3  fo 
that  young  plants  fliould  be  taken  up  to  bring  over, 
which  are  more  likely  to  Hand  here,  than  thofe  which 
have  flowered  two  or  three  times.  When  the  plants 
are  brought  over,  they  fliould  be  planted  into  pretty 
large  pots,  which  fliould  be  filled  with  foft  fpongy 
earth,  mixed  with  rotten  wood,  mofs,  and  turf,  which 
is  very  like  the  natural  foil  in  which  they  grow. 
Thefe  pots  fliould  be  put  into  tubs  or  large  pans 
which  will  hold  water,  with  which  they  nluH  be 
conflantly  fupplied,  and  placed  in  a  fliady  Atuation  in 
fummer;  but  in  the  winter  they  mufl  be  covered  with 
mofs,  or  flickered  under  a  frame,  otherwife  they  will 
not  live  in  this  country  3  for  as  the  plants  mufl  be 
kept  in  pots,  fo  if  theft  are  expoftd  to  the  froH,  it 
will  foon  penetrate  through  them,  and  greatly  injure, 

r  Mill.  fig.  *  Hort.  kew, 
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if  not  deftroy  the  plants ;  but  when  they  are  placed 
under  a  common  frame,  where  they  may  have  the 
open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather,  and  be  fheltered 
from  hard  froft,  the  plants  will  thrive  and  flower  very 
well. 

[Sarsaparilla.  See  Smilax. 

Sasanqua.  See  Camellia.~\ 

Sassafras.  See  Laurus. 

Sattin,  White.  See  Lunar  ia. 

SATUREIA.  (From  Satyrus,  according  to  Linneus ;  out 
Vofflus  fays,  quia  faturet.  A  faturo  fatureia,  as  from 

impeto  impeteius.)  '  7  rT 

Lin.  gen.  n.  707.  Reich,  n.  765.  Schreh.  n.  961. 

Juff.  1 12.  . 

Claff.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillata.  Labiate,  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  flxiated,  eredt,  Per* 
manent :  mouth  five-toothed,  almoft  equal,  erect. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent :  tube  cylindrical,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx:  throat  Ample:  upper  lip  ere  ft,  blunt, 
acutelv  emarginate,  length  of  the  lower  lip :  lower  lip 
three-parted,  fpreading ;  fegments  blunt,  equal,  the 
middle  one  a  little  larger. 

ST am.  Filaments  four,  fetaceous,  diftant,  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the  two  lower  a  little  fliorter . 

Anthers  converging.  ,  -  , 

Fist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  fetaceous,  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Stigmas  two,  fetaceous.  _  . 

Per.  none.  Calyx  converging,  containing  the  ieeds  in 

the  bottom. 

Seeds  four,  roundifh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  with  fegments  nearly  equal.  Stam.  diftant. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Satureia  Juliana.  Linear-leaved  Savory . 

Lin.fpec.  793*  Reich.  3.  26.  Allion.  pedem.n.  84. 
S.  fpicata.  Bauh.pin.  218. 

S.  fol.  tenuibus  f.  tenuifolia,  S.  Juliani  quorundam. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  273. 

S.  Sandti  Juliani.  Ger.  461./.  3.  emac.  576.  f.  3. 
Rail  hift.  5 1 8 . 

S.  fpicata  Sandti  Juliani.  Park,  theat.  5-  ft  3* 

g  yerticillis  ipicatim  &  denftus  difpofitis* 

Mor.hifi.  3.  412*/-  IX*  ,  . 

Thymbra  Sandti  Juliani,  f.  Satureia  verior.  Lob.  ic. 

245* 

Whorls  faftigiate,  leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

[2.  Satureia  Thymbra.  Whorled Savory . 

Lin.  fpec.  794.  Reich.  3.  26.  Blackw.  t.  31)8. 

"  Sabb.  hort.  3.  t.  71.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  85. 

S  cretica.  Bauh.  pin.  218.  Ger.  emac.  57^*  ft’  4* 

*  Rail  hift.  5 1 9.  Mor.  hift. ft.  1 1.  t.  ij.f.6.  ord.  3. 
Thymus  frutefcens,  verticillis  fere  nudis  globofis,  folns 
ovato-lanceolatis.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  3°6. 

Thymum  creticum  pone  verticillatum.  Barr.  rar.  27  9. 
t.  898. 

Thymbra  legitima.  Cluf.  hift.  1.358. 

T.  f.  Satureia  cretica  legitima.  Park,  theat.  5./.  4. 
Flowers  whorled  hiftpid,  leaves  oblong  acute.  ] 

j.  Satureia  graeca.  Greek  Savory. 

Lin.fpec.  794*  fyft •  Reich.  3*  26.  Allion. 

pedem.  n.  86. 

S.  annua  orientalis  tenuior,  ad  fingulos  nodos  florifera. 

Mor.  hift.  3.4 1  i.y*  t.  17 •  f.  2-’ 

Clinopodium  creticum.  Alp.  exot.  265.  t.  264. 

C.  minus  exoticum,  thymi  folio  majore,  inodorum. 
Pluk.  aim.  no.  t.  84./.  8. 

Peduncles  fubtriflorous  lateral ,  involucrets  fhorter  than 
the  calyx. 

4.  Satureia  montana.  Winter  Savory. 

Lin.fpec.  794.  fyft .  528.  Reich.  3.  27.  vir.  cliff. 
57.  hort.  upf.  161.  Scop.  cam.  n.  738.  /.  30. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  364.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  87.  Zinn. 
goett.  313.  Willich ,  obft  109.  Sabb.  hort.  3.  t.  64. 
Bauh.pin.  218. 

S.  durior.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  272.  Rati  hift.  518.  Mor. 

hift.f.  11.  t.  17./.  3.  ord.  2. 

S.  hortenfis.  Ger.  461.  1.  emac.  575,  1.  Lob.  obf. 
232. 

S.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  4. n.  1. 

S.  perennis.  Riv.  man.  41. 
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Satureia.  Lob.  adv.  182. 

Meliffa  foliis  linearibus  integerrimis.'  Lin.  hort.  cliff, \ 
308. 

Calamintha  frutefcens  Satureiae  folio  facie  &  odore. 
Tournef.  inft.  194. 

Saxifraga  fecunda.  Camer.  epit.  717. 

Peduncles  lateral  folitary,  flowers  in  bundles  faftigiate, 
leaves  mucrona'te  linear -lanceolate. 

5.  Satureia  hortenfis..  Summer  Savory. 

Lin.  fpec.  795.  Reich.  3.  27 .  vir.  cliff.  87 .  hort. 
upf.  16 1.  mat.  med.  145*  Sauv.  monfp.  142. 
Ger.  prov.  257.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  364-  Frock, 
filef.  n.  905.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  88.  Ludw.  e£t. 
t.  199.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  80.  Sabb.  hort.  3. 
t.  70.  Regn.  bot „  Blackw.  t.  419-  Bauh.  pin. 
218.  Park,  theat.  $.f-2.  Raii  hift.  518.  Lob. 
adv.  182. 

S.  teftiva  hortenfis.  Ger.  461.  /.  2.  emac.  575.  2. 

Mor.  hift.f.  n.  t,  17./.  1.  ord.  2. 

S.  lativa.  Bauh.  hift.  3*  272. 

S.  altera.  Camer.  epit.  487. 

Thymus  eredtus  annuus,  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus. 

Lin.  hort.  cliff.  306. 

Peduncles  two-flowered. 

6.  Satureia  capitata.  Ciliated  Savory. 

Lin.fpec.  795.  Reich.  3.  27.  mat.  med.  145.  Gron. 
orient.  71. 

Thymus  capitatus  qui  Diofcoridis.  Bauh.  pin.  219. 
Raii  hift.  519. 

Thymum  legitimum.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  357. — capjtatum. 
Park,  theat.  7./.  1.  . 

T.  creticum.  Ger.  459-  3-  emac.  574.  3. — incanum 
capitatum.  Barr.  ic.  897. 

Flowers  in  fpikes ,  leaves  keeled  dotted  ciliate. 

[7.  Satureia  fpinofa.  Thorny  Savory. 

Lin.fpec.  795.  Reich.  3.  28.  amoen.  4.  317. 

S.  cretica  frutefcens  fpinofa.  Tournef.  car.  13. 

S.  cret.  fpinofa.  Pona  ital.  21. 

Branches  thorny ,  leaves  hiftpid. 

8.  Satureia  viminea.  Twiggy  Savory. 

Lin.fpec.  795.  Reich.  3. 28.'  amoen.  5.  399.  Swartz, 
obf.  126.  Brown,  jam.  258.  (Sideritis). 

Peduncles  axillary  three-flowered,  involucres  linear,  leaves 
lanceolate-ovate  quite  entire.'] 


descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  has  very  {lender  woody  ftalks,  which  grow 
eredt,  about  nine  inches  high,  fending  out  two  or 
three  {lender  fide  branches  towards  the  bottom.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ftiff.  Flowers  in  whorls  for  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  ftalk,  feeming  as  if  they  were  bun¬ 
dled  together.  Corolla  fmall  and  white.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell. 

[Native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  in  17 39,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  from  may  to  feptemberb] 

2.  This  rifes  about  two  feet  high  with  a  woody  flem, 
and  divides  into  many  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  fmall 
bufh.  Leaves  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  common  Sa¬ 
vory,  having  a  ftrong  aromatic  fcent  when  bruifed. 

[Whorls  in  this  fpecies  four  or  five,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  there  are  nineteen  or  twenty  “. 

Native  of  the  iflandof  Candia.  Cultivated  in  1 73 9> 
by  Mr.  Miller* ;  who  has  omitted  it  in  the  later  edi¬ 
tions  of  his  Didtionary. 

3.  In  appearance  this  agrees  with  S.  montana  or 
Winter  Savory;  from  which  however  it  differs  in 
having  the  leaves  lefs  mucronate,  but  efpecially  in  the 
corymbs  of  flowers,  which  are  not  fingle  on  each  fide 
but  double;  the  bradtes  alfo  (or  involucre)  are  very 
fmall  in  this,  but  in  that  they  are  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rymb.  The  lower  leaves  are  ovate,  like  thofe  of 
Thyme,  purplifti  beneath,  the  reft  are  rather  linear ; 
on  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaves  appear  a_  fort  of 
fparkling  atoms,  fhining  from  a  few  fhort  icattered 
hairs.  Corollas  purplifh  on  the  outfide,  on  the  infide 
whitilh-purple,  with  three  purple  fpots  at  the  bafe, 
the  middle  one  larger  than  the  others.  After  the  firft 
year  the  corymbs  become  folitary. — Native  of  the 
Archipelago y,  and  the  county  of  Nice.  J 
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Mr.  Miller  lays  it  has  (lender  woody  ftalks  which 
rife  near  a  foot  and  half  high,  with  fmall,  ovate,  ftiff, 
acute-pointed  leaves,  having  reflexed  borders.  Flowers 
in  roundifh  whorls  upon  foot-ftalks,  by  pairs  from  the 
axils,  fmall  and  white,  appearing  in  july. 

Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

4.  This  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Winter 
Savory  ;  and  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  a  fhrubby  low 
branching  ftalk  ;  the  branches  rife  about  a  foot  high, 
are  woody,  and  have  two  very  narrow  {tiff  leaves, 
about  an  inch  long,  oppofite  at  each  joint :  from  the 
bale  of  thefe  come  out  a  few  fmall  leaves  in  clutters. 
Flowers  axillary  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Summer  Savory,  but  larger  and  paler. 
They  appear  in  pine,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

[The  lower  leaves  are  flattifh,  thofe  under  the  flow¬ 
ers  keeled.  Lower  peduncles  three-flowered ;  the 
upper  ones  five  or  feven-flowered.  The  outer  flowers 
have  keeled  bradtes  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  Throat  of  the  calyx  not  contracted,  hairy 
within.  Corolla  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx  and  more. 
Filaments  curved  in  under  the  upper  lip,  and  of  the 
fame  length  with  that  lip.  It  has  the  fame  fmell  with 

S.  hortenfis,  but  weaker z. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  Culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1562,  as  appears  from  Turner’s  herbal4. 
That  is  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  printed  regifters  ; 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this  and  Summer 
Savory,  with  other  pot-herbs,  were  much  cultivated  in 
far  earlier  times,  before  the  fpices  from  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  were  known  and  in  common  ufe.] 

5.  Summer  Savory  is  an  annual  plant,  with  (lender 
eredt  ftalks  about  a  foot  high,  fending  out  branches  at 
each  joint  by  pairs.  Leaves  oppofite,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
ftiff,  a  little  hairy,  and  having  an  aromatic  odour  if 
rubbed.  Flowers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  axillary  ;  each  peduncle  fuftaining  two  flow¬ 
ers.  Corolla  pale  flefh-cclour. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy.  Culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1562.  Flowers  from  june  to  auguftb.] 
Seeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

6.  This  has  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  fends  out 
branches  on  every  fide,  about  fix  inches  long  and 
hoary.  Leaves  ftiff,  narrow,  acute-pointed.  Flowers 
in  fhort  roundifh  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
fmall  and  white.  The  whole  plant  is  hoary  and  very 
aromatic.  It  never  produces  feeds  in  England. 

[Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1640,  as 
appears  from  Parkinfon.  It  flowers  from  june  to 
odtober  *. 

7.  This  is  a  fhrubby  fpecies,  native  of  Candia  or 
Crete  ;  diftinguifhea  by  its  thorny  branches,  and  (haggy 
leaves. 

8.  This  is  a  fhrub  from  two  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
with  an  upright  ftem,  very  much  branched  and  loofe. 
Branches  four-fided,  ftridt,  fubdivided,  long;  with  the 
branchlets  four-cornered,  ftriated,  loofe,  directed  one 
way,  ferruginous-pubefcent.  Leaves  oppofite,  ap¬ 
proximating,  fmall,  oblong,  wedge -Ihaped,  fometimes 
ovate,  convex,  fometimes  flat,  nerved,  fomewhat  rug¬ 
ged,  hoary  beneath.  Petioles  fhort.  Leaflets  in  the 
axils  of  the  larger  leaves.  Flowers  fubfeflile  at  the 
ends  of  the  branchlets,  by  threes,  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  white.  Under  the  flowers  a  few  linear  leaflets, 
called  by  Linneus  the  involucre.  Calyx  five-cleft, 
ten-ftreaked,  five-cornered,  hifpid,  hoary :  fegments 
almoft  equal ;  the  two  upper  ones  approximating, 
acute,  linear,  erect.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx  :  upper  lip  or  two  upper  feg¬ 
ments  fhorter,  eredt,  approximating,  lefs  divided, 
ovate  ;  lower  lip  or  three  lower  divifions  nearly  equal, 
the  two  lateral  ones  ovate,  the  middle  one  roundifh, 
concave,  bent  in.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  middle 
of  the  tube,  which  is  villofe,  two  of  them  fhorter  than 
the  tube :  anthers  diftant,  roundifh,  black.  Germ 
ovate  :  ftyle  longer  than  the  tube,  awl-fhaped  :  ftigma 
Ample,  acute,  bent  in. 

Native  of  the  cooler  mountains  of  Jamaica;  flower¬ 
ing  there  in  autumn. 

z  Willich.  *  Hort.  kew.  k  Ibid.  c  Ibid. 
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There  are  two  varieties :  one  a  fhrub,  fmaller  and 
more  rigid,  with  fmaller  oblong  leaves:  the  other  a 
little  tree,  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  the  branches 
loofe  and  rounder  leaves. 

The  whole  plant  is  very  fweet-fcented,  even  when 
dry  d. 

Introduced  in  1783,  by  Matthew  W alien,  Efq.c] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

4.  Winter  Savory  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  in 
the  fame  way  as  Summer  Savory,  or  by  flips,  which, 
if  planted  in  the  fpring,  will  take  root  very  freely.  It 
is  very  hardy,  and  will  continue  feveral  years,  efpe- 
cially  on  a  poor  dry  foil,  or  on  a  wall :  but  when  the 
plants  are  old,  the  fhoots  are  fhort,  and  not  fo  well 
furnilhed  with  leaves ;  it  will  be  proper  therefore  to 
raife  a  fupply  of  young  plants  every  other  year. 

5.  Summer  Savory  is  only  cultivated  by  feeds,  fown 
at  the  beginning  of  april,  upon  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
where  they  are  to  remain,  or  for  tranfplantihg  :  if  the 
plants  are  to  ftand  unremoved,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  thinly.  Keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  treat 
them  in  the  fame  way  as  Marjoram. 

1,  2,  &c.  The  other  forts  are  too  tender  to  live 
through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England.  They 
are  generally  propagated  by  flips  or  cuttings,  which 
take  root  very  readily  during  any  of  the  fummer 
months.  If  they  are  planted  in  a  Ihady  border,  or 
are  fhaded  from  the  fun  with  mats,  they  will  be  fit  to 
be  tranfplanted  in  ttvo  months,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  up  carefully,  and  each  put  into  a  fmall  pot  filled 
with  frcfh  undunged  earth,  and  placed  in  the  {hade 
till  they  have  taken  new  root:  then  place  them  in  a 
lheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  the  end 
of  odtober,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  com¬ 
mon  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild ;  but 
they  muft  be  protected  from  hard  froft. 

As  thefe  plants  feldom  live  above  three  or  four 
years,  there  fhould  be  a  fupply  of  young  ones  raifed 
to  preferve  the  {pecies.  In  winter  they  fhould  not 
have  much  wet,  for  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  grow 
mouldy,  efpecially  if  the  air  be  excluded  from  them  : 
or  if  the  branches  be  drawn  up  weak,  they  become 
mouldy  and  foon  decay. 

[Satureia.  See  Cunila,  Thymbra ,  Thymus.~\ 

SATYRIUM.  (lar^iov  of  Diofcorides.  Satyrium  of 
Pliny.  So  named  from  the  fuppojed  libidinous  property  of 
the  root.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  10 10.  Reich,  n.  1095.  Schreb.  n.  1368. 
Juff.6S. 

Claff.  20.  2.  Gynandria  Diandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Or  chide  a. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathes  wandering.  Spadix  Ample. 

Perianth  none. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate-oblong :  three  exterior ;  two  in¬ 
terior  converging  upwards  into  a  helmet. 

Nedtary  one-leafed,  annexed  to  the  receptacle  by 
its  lower  fide  between  the  divifion  of  the  petals : 
upper  lip  eredt,  very  {hort ;  lower  flat,  pendu¬ 
lous,  prominent  behind  at  the  bafe  in  a  feroti- 
form  bag. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  flender  and  very  fhort,  placed 
on  the  piftil.  Anthers  obovate,  covered  by  the  two- 
celled  fold  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  nedtary. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  twifted,  inferior.  Style  faftened  to 
the  upper  lip  of  the  nedtary,  very  {hort.  Stigma  com- 
preffed,  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  one-celled,  three-keeled,  three- 
valved,  opening  in  three  parts  under  the  keels,  co¬ 
hering  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  irregular  like  faw-duft. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Nedtary  ferotiform  or  twin-inflated  behind  the  flower. 

SFECJES. 

i.  Satyrium  hircinum.  Lizard  Satyrion. 

Lin.Jpec.  1337.  Jyfi.  811.  Reich.  4.  17.  mant.  487. 
A3,  upf.  1740.  /.  18.  Hudf.  angl.  386.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  29.  Engl.  bot.  t.  34*  Pollich  pal. 

d  Swartz.  e  Hort.  kew. 
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n.  851.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  35.  /.  367.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  41. 

Orchis  hircina.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1113.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1824.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1368.  t.  25. 

0.  barbata  foetida.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  756.  Rail  hift. 
1212.  Jyn.  376.  Vaill.  par.  t.  30. /.  6.  Segu. ver. 
t.  1 5./.  1.  hex.  t.  18. 

O.  barb,  odore  hirci,  breviore  latioreque  folio.  Bauh. 
pin.  20.  Mor.  hijl.  3.  491 .  f.  12.  t.  12.  /.  9. — 
item,  longiore  anguftioreque  folio.  Bauh.  pin. 
Tragorchis  maximus,  &  T.  mas.  Ger.  160./.  1,  2. 

2 10.' 1,  2.  - 

T.  maxima  &  T.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  1348./.  1,  2. 
T.  Tefticulus  hirci.  Dod.pempt.  237.  1. 

Tefticulus  hircinus.  Lob.  obf.  90.  1.  zV.  1.  1 7 7* 
Tabern.  ic.  671.  Dalech.  hijl.  1553. 

Bulbs  undivided,  leaves  lanceolate,  lip  of  the  ne diary 
trifid,  middle  Jegment  linear  oblique  pramorfe. 

[2.  Satyrium  tabulare. 

Lin.Jyfi.  811.  fuppl.  402. 

Bulbs  round,  Jlem  leafy ,  lip  trifid,  middle  Jegment  mar¬ 


ginal  e. 

3.  Satyrium  trifle. 

Lin.fyjl.  811.  fuppl.  402. 

Bulbs  undivided,  helmet  onefpurred,  lip  entire. 

4.  Satyrium  giganteum. 

Lin.fyjl.  81 1.  fuppl.  402. 

Bulbs  round,  Jlem  naked ,  lip  fagittate. 

5.  Satyrium  aculeatum. 

Lin.  fyjl.  8 1 1.  fuppl.  402. 

Bulbs  round,  Jlem  leafy,  lip  entire  unarmed  prickly. 

6.  Satyrium  viride.  Frog  Satyrion. 

Lin.fpec.  1337.  fyft.  811.  Reich.  4.  18.  mant.  488. 
Adi.  upf.  1740 .p.  18.  fl.  lapp.  n.  3 13.  fuec.  n.  804. 
Hudf.  angl.  386.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  30.  Engl, 
bot.  t.  94.  Lightf.fcot.  519.  Relh.  cant.  n.  651. 
Sibth.  oxen.  n.  32.  Abbot,  bedf.  193.  n.  635. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  77.  Pollich  pal.  n.  852.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  41.  Gmel.fib.  1.  21. 

Orchis  virens.  Scop.  earn.  n.  1122. 

O.  viridis.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1846.  Hall.  helv. 

n.  1269.  /.  26.  Segu.  ver.  1.  t.  16.fi  18. 

O.  palmata  flore  viridi.  Bauh.  pin.  86.  prodr.  30. 
O.  palm,  flore  luteo-viridi.  Raii  hijl.  1224. 

O.  palm,  minor  fl.  luteo-viridi.  Raii  Jyn.  381. 

O.  palm,  batrachites  vel  myodes.  Park,  theat.  1358. 

/•  9- 

O.  palm,  flore  galcriculato  dilute  viridi.  LoeJ.pruff. 


192.  t.  59. 

Serapias  batrachites  altera.  Ger.  emac.  224.  9. 

3.  Orchis  palmata  batradfcites.  Bauh.  pin.  86.  Vaill. 

par.  153.  t.  31./.  6,  7,  8.  Pollich. 

Bulbs  palmate,  leaves  oblong  blunt,  lip  of  the  nedlary 
linear  trifid,  the  middle  Jegment  obfolete. 

7.  Satyrium  nigrum.  Black-flowered  Satyrion. 

Lin.fpec.  1338.  fyft-  8 1 1 .  Reich.  4.  18.  mant.  488. 
Adi.  upf.  1740.  p.  19.  Fl.fuec.  n.  805.  Jacqu. 
vind.  293.  auftr.  t.  368.  Villars  dauph.  2.  43. 
Orchis  nigra.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1123.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1845.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1271.  t.  27. 

O.  palmata  anguftifolia  alpina,  nigro  flore.  Bauh.  pin. 
86.  Scheuch.  it.  1.  45.  &  4.  339.  Segu.  ver.  133. 
t.iq.f.ij.  ;  , 

O.  palm,  minor  odoratiflima  purpurea  f.  nigra.  Bauh. 
hijl.  Raii  hijl.  1225. 

O.  palm,  anguftifolia  alpina.  Park,  theat.  1361.  n.  21. 
Palma  Chrifti  minor.  Matth.  886.  Camer.  epil.  627. 

Tabern.  ic.  681.  Dalech.  hijl.  1569. 

Bulbs  palmate,  leaves  linear,  lip  of  the  nedlary  refupine 
undivided. 

8.  Satyrium  albidum.  White  Satyrion. 

Lin.fpec.  1338.  fyft.  812.  Reich.  4.  19.  mant.  488. 
Adi.  upf.  1740.  p.  19.  fl.fuec.  n.  806.  Hudf.  angl. 
387.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  31.  Light f.  fcot.  519. 
Jacqu.  vind.  294.  Fl.  dan.  t.  115.  Villars 
dauph.  1.  24. 

Orchis  albida.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1124.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1838.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1270.  t.  26. 

O.  palmata,  palmis  inverfis,  flore  albo.  LoeJ.pruff.  182. 
O.  palm,  thyrfo  fpeciofo  longo  denfe  ftipato  ex  viridi 
albente.  Raiifyn.  2 82. 

Pfeudo-Orchis  alpina,  flore  herbaceo.  Mich.  gen.  30. 
t.  26. 


Helleborine  Broccenbergenfe.  Riv.  hex.  t.  3. 
Limodorum  montanum,  flore  albo  dilute  virefeente. 

Chomel  adi .  par  1705 .  p.  517. 

Bulbs  in  bundles,  leaves  lanceolate,  lip  of  the  nedlary 
trifid  acute,  the  middle  Jegment  blunt. 

[9.  Satyrium  epigogium. 

Lin.fpec.  1338.  fyft.  812.  Reich.  4.  19.  mant.  488. 
Jacqu.  auftr.  t.  84.  Weber  fpicil .  23.  Villars 

dauph.  2.  44.  t.  1. 

Epigogium.  Gmel.fib.  1.  12.  /.  2. /.  2. 

Epipadlis  caule  aphyllo,  flore  fupinato,  labello  ovato- 
lanceolato,  calcare  ovato  turgido.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1289. 
adi.  bern.  5.  3.09. 

Bulbs  compreffed  toothed ,  Jlem  fheathed,  lip  of  the  nedlary 
refupine  undivided. 

10.  Satyrium  hirtellum. 

Swartz,  pro  dr.  1 1 8. 

Bulbs  filiform,  Jlem  hirfute ,  leaves  ovate  three-nerved 
petioled  fheathing ,  nedlary  homed,  lip  three-lobed. 

11.  Satyrium  plantagineum.  - 

Lin.fpec.  1 22% •  fyft-  812.  Reich.  4.  20.  amoen.  5. 
408.  Jacqu.  amer.  221.  pick.  108.  Swartz 

pr.odr.  118.  obf.  320. 

Orchis  elatior  latifolia,  &C;-  Sloan. Jam.  1.  250.  t.  147, 
/•  2.  .  ' 

Bulbs  filiform ,  Jlem  very  fmooth ,  leaves  ovate  petioled 
fheathing ,  horn  of  the  nedlary  thickened,  lip  two-lobed, 
middle  acuminate. 

12.  Satyrium  adnatum.  j< 

Swartz  pro  dr.  1 1 8 . 

Bulbs  in  bundles,  root-leaves  oblong  on  very  long  petioles , 
Jcape  fheathed,  nedlary  homed  adtsate,  lip  bent  ,  down 
two-lobed  emarginate. 

13.  Satyriuin  Orchioides. 

Swartz  prodr.  118. 

Satyrium  7.  Brown,  jam.  325. 

Bulbs  in  bundles  oblong,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  Jcape 
fheathed,  nedlary  horned,  lip  lanceolate  acuminate. 

14.  Satyrium  fpirale. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  1 1 8. 

Bulbs  in  bundles  oblong,  leaves  linear ,  Jcape  fheathed, 
flowers  fpiral  diredled  one  way,  lip  three-lobed,  mid¬ 
dle  larger  crenulate. 

15.  Satyrium  datum. 

Swartz  prodr.  119.  Brown,  jam.  324.  2. 
Helleborine  foliis  liliaceis,  radice  Afphodeli,  minor. 
Plum.fpec.  9.  ic.  190. 

Bulbs  in  bundles  thick  tomentofe,  root-leaves  ovate  petioled, 
Jlem  almoft  naked,  nedlary  fubtrilob ate. 

1 6.  Satyrium  repens.  Creeping  Satyrion: 

Lin.fpec.  1339.  8 12.  Reich.  4.  20.  mant.  488. 

fl.  lapp.  n.  314.  fuec.  n.  807.  Adi.  upf.  1740. 
p.  20.  Hudf.  angl.  387.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  31. 
Engl.  bot.  t.  289.  Lightf.  fcot.  520.  t.  22.  Gunn, 
norv.  n.  321.  t.  6.  f.  1.  Fl.  dan.  t.  812.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  4.  t.  269. 

Epipa&is  foliis  petiolatis  ovato-lanceolatis,  floribus 
tetrapetalis  hirfutis.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1295.  /.  22. 
adi.  helv.  4.  it 4. 

E.  fol.  ovatis  radicalibus.  Gmel.fib.  1.  13. 
Orchioides.  Trow,  norimb.  17 36.  p.  409.  t.  6.  f.  7. 
Orchis  minor,  flofeulis  albis,  f,  radice  repente.  Cam. 

hort.  hi.  t.  35.  Park,  theat.  1355*  8. 

O.  radice  repente.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  770.  2. 
Pfeudo-Orchis.  Bauh.  pin.  84.  Raii  hift.  1226. 
Pyrola  anguftifolia  polyanthos,  radice  geniculata. 
Loeft  pruff.  210.  t.  68. 

Palma  Chrifti  radice  repente.  Ger.  175*  4*  emac. 
227.  4. 

|3.  Orchis  radice  repente,  foliis  maculis  nigris  &  albis 
adfperfis.  Mentz.  pug.  t.  3.  /.  4,  5.  Raii  hift. 
1226. 

Bulbs  fibrous,  leaves  ovate  radical,  flowers  diredled  one 
way. 

17.  Satyrium  capenfe. 

Lin.fpec.  1339.  Reich.  4.  20.  amoen.  6.  afr.  92- 
Lip  of  the  nedlary  wider  blunt  emarginate  waved  on  both 
ftdes.  ■ 

18.  Satyrium  hians. 

Lin.fyjl.  812.  fuppl.  401. 

Helmet  of  the  corolla  Jpufred  gaping,  nedlary  ovate,  leaves 
linear  radical . 

19.  Satyrium 
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*9>  Satyrium  Orobanchoides. 

Lin.Jyft.  812.  JuppL  402, 

Helmet  of  the  corolla  behind  two -lob ed  and  in  a  manner 

two-horned ,  leaves  bifarious. 
io.  Satyrium  pedicellatum. 

Lin.Jyft.  812.  Juppl.  402. 

Scape  almoft  naked ,  raceme  with  filiform  loofe  pedicels. 

2 1.  Satyrium  maculatum. 

Desfont.  atlant.  319. 

Flozvers  in  clofe  fpikes,  Jegments  converging  acute ,  lip 

three-lobedy  lobes  linear  very  narrow ,  the  middle  one 

longer. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  kftc. 

1.  Lizard  Satyrion  or  Goat  Orchis,  called  by  our 
old  authors  the  Lizard  flower  from  its  fpotted  corolla, 
and  great  Goat’s-flones,  from  the  fcent  of  the  flower, 
and  the  large  tefticulated  roots,  is  the  tailed  Englifh 
plant  of  this  tribe,  frequently  attaining  the  height  of 
three  feet,  and  producing  from  twenty  to  fixty  or 
more  flowers,  remarkable  for  their  fetid  goat-like 
fmell.  The  upper  part  of  the  lip  is  downy,  and 
marked  with  elegant  purple  fpots  on  a  white  ground  •, 
otherwife  the  flowers  are  more  lingular  than  beau¬ 
tiful f.] 

The  leaves  are  near  five  Inches  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad.  The  fpike  of  flowers  is  fix  inches  in 
length  :  the  corolla  of  a  dirty  white,  with  fome  linear 
ffcripes  and  fpots  of  a  brown  colour  5  the  middle  feg- 
ment  of  the  lip  of  the  nedtary  is  two  inches  long. 

[Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  France, 
Italy,  and  England  in  the  county  of  Kent,  about 
Dartford ;  flowering,  according  to  Ray,  from  the  end 
of  may  to  the  middle  of  june  ;  others  mark  july  for 
its  month  of  flowering.  It  loves  a  chalky  foil,  at  leaft 
with  us,  and  a  fhaded  fituation  among  fhrubs  and  tall 
grafs.  It  feems  to  have  been  firft  obferved  by  Mr. 
Bowles,  in  the  way  from  Crayford  to  Dartford ;  after¬ 
wards  by  Mr.  Roufe,  an  ingenious  botanift,  and  emi¬ 
nent  apothecary  in  London,  near  Dartford s.  It  has 
fince  been  occafionally  met  with  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood,  but  the  greedinefs  of  colledtors  has  frequently 
endangered  its  total  deflrudtion,  and  in  fome  feafons 
Lone  can  be  found  in  flower h. 

This  plant  varying  in  fize  and  the  breadth  of  the 
leaves,  has  given  occafion  to  old  authors  to  make  two 
fpecies  of  it.  The  flowers  are  fometimes  quite 
white. 

2.  Found  by  Thunberg,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  top  of  the  Table  mountain;  whence  its 
trivial  name. 

3.  Large  and  panicled.  Found  by  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape. 

4.  This  is  a  fathom  in  height,  with  large  orange- 
coloured  flowers. 

5.  The  lip  is  muricate  with  white  and  purple  pric¬ 
kles.  Both  thefe  were  alfo  found  by  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape  k 

6.  Frog  Satyrion,  commonly  called  Frog  Orchis, 
has  a  Item  from  five  to  eleven  inches  high  and  folid, 
with  unequal  fliarp  angles,  formed  from  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  and  bradtes.  Spike  lanceolate,  from  one  to 
three  inches  long,  loofe  with  few  flowers.  Bradtes 
iubulate-lanceolate,  keeled,  fomewhat  bowed  in.  Tube 
of  the  calyx  invefting  the  germ;  border  with  three 
divifionsp  fegments  ovate,  nearly  equal,  with  fharp 
longitudinal  wrinkles,  approaching  upwards,  before 
flowering  glued  together,  and  involving  all  the  parts 
of  fructification,  except  the  nedtary ;  the  fide  ones 
more  convex  on  the  outfide,  bowed  back  fideways  at 
the  points,  the  middlemofl:  rather  fmaller,  more  bent 
inwards.  Thefe,  which  are  clearly  an  extenfion  of  the 
Ikin  invefting  the  germ,  inclofe  as  a  calyx  the  other 
parts  of  fructification,  and  are  of  a  texture  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  bradtes.  Corolla  of  three  petals,  the  two 
upper  linear-lanceolate,  concave,  upright,  of  a  greenifh 
whitifh  hue,  as  long  as  the  calyx,  inferted  at  the  di¬ 
visions  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  third  petal, 
thefe  are  of  a  different  texture  from  the  calyx,  are 
fituated  within  it,  and  exadtly  refemble  the  texture  of 

f  Engl.  bot.  *  Ray  fyn.  *  Engl.  bot. 
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petals.  The  third  petal  gaping,  with  two  lips,-  fiir- 
rounding  the  edge  of  the  germ;  upper  lip  roundifh, 
concave,  reddifh  brown,  as  ihort  again  as  the  two  up¬ 
per  petals,  divided  within  into  two  cells,  each  con¬ 
taining  one  of  the  flamens,  compofed  of  four  valves, 
marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  flefhy  tootlt;  lower  lip 
oblong-linear,  bent  back,  fomewhat  longer  than  the 
calyx,  flat,  of  a  yellowifh  greenifh  hue,  the  fides  and 
end  tinged  with  brownifh  purple,  the  edges  bent  in  at 
the  bale,  with  a  longitudinal  ridge  running  along  the 
middle,  cloven  into  three  at  the  end,  the  Jateraf  feg- 
ments  linear,  bluntifh,  the  middlemofl  very  fhort, 
projedting  underneath  at  the  bafe  into  a  nedtary.  This 
is  to  be  confidered  as  a  petal,  from  its  fimilarity  to 
that  of  the  Fumaria,  and  the  whole  clafs  of  Perfonatae, 
which  it  exadtly  refemble's.  Nedtary  roundifh,  flightly 
furrowed  along  the  middle,  concave,  hanging  down 
from  the  bafe  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla,  "in  Fu¬ 
maria  and  the  Perfonatae,  the  nedtary,  as  here,  is  an 
expanfion  of  the  petals,  containing  a  honey-like  juice. 
Anthers  unchanged  on  being  moiftened  with  water, 
and  not^containing  any  vifible  pollen  k. 

The  roots  have  but  few  divifions.  The  lower 
leaves  fheath  the  Item,  are  oval,  broad,  marked  with 
parallel  veins,  and  irregularly  reticulated  with  crofs 
ones,  fmooth  but  not  fhining  ;  Item-leaves  lanceolate, 
the  upper  ones  feflile.  Bractes  lanceolate,  refembling  the 
upper  leaves,  much  longer  than  the  germ  and  flower1. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe^  efpecially  in  the 
northern  countries,  in  meadows  and  paftures,  chiefly 
in  a  gravelly  or  rocky  foil  with  us ;  alio  in  Siberia.  It 
flowers  from  the  end  of  may  to  the  beginning  of 
auguft.-— King’s-hedges  near  Chefterton,  and  Cherry- 
Hinton,  Cambridgefhire ;  Stevington,  Thurleigh, 
Bletfoe,  Pertenhall,  Luton  Hoo,  Bedfordfhire  ;  in  the 
way  to  Glenfield  from  Leicefter ;  Braybrook,  and 
Fofter’s  Booth  in  Northamptonfhire ;  Shotover-hill, 
South  Leigh,  Cornbury,  and  Burford  Downs,  Oxford- 
flriie;  Thaxted  in  Eflex ;  on  Hellfe-fellnap  near  Ken¬ 
dal;  alfo  in  Dorfetfhire,  Yorkfhire  and  Scotland,  not 
uncommon,  but  rarely  in  any  quantity  together. — It 
was  firft  obferved  in  England  by  Ray  before  1660,  in 
clofes  north  of  Chefterton  near  Cambridge  m. 

Ray  has  remarked  that  the  lip  of  the  flower  varies 
to  a  dufky  purple  or  footy  colour ;  hence,  and  from 
the  middle  fegment  varying  in  fize,  which  is  a  common 
accident  in  this  tribe,  Mr.  Hudfon  has  deferibed  a 
Satyrium  fufeum”. — Variety  (3.  of  Linneus,  figured 
by  Vaillant,  is  faid  to  have  larger  flowers,  and  longer 
bradtes  °.j  & 

7*  Stem  about  nine  inches  high.  Leaves  on  the 
lower  part  about  four  inches  long,  but  on  the  upper 
part  fcarcely  an  inch,  embracing  the  Item  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  in  a  thick  fhort  fpike,  of  a  dark  purple  co-  ' 
lour,  [fmelling  very  fweet.  Petals  fpreading.  Lip  un¬ 
divided,  ovate-lanceolate,  crenulate.  Spur  very  fhortC 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Auftria,  Dauphine  and  Savoy. 

Said  in  the  Kew  catalogue,  to  be  introduced  in 
i779j  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Goodenough,  L.L.D. 
Mr.  Miller  had  cultivated  it  in  1759,  if  not  before; 
but  this,  like  its  congeners,  is  a  fugitive  plant  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  and  V  illars  fays  of  this  lpecies,  that  although 
it  is  very  common  in  Dauphine,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  cultivate  it  there. 

8.  Stem  nine  to  fifteen  inches  high.  Lower  leaves 
oval,  fheathing  the  Item ;  upper  lanceolate,  acute. 
Flowers  very  numerous,  in  a  long  (an  inch  and  half, 
cylindrical,)  clofe  fpike.  Bradtes  lanceolate,  very 
acute,  longer  than  the  germ.  Petals  white,  oval- 
lanceolate,  all  converging:  lip  of  the  nedtary  fhort, 
green,  divided  into  three  acute  fegments,  the  middle 
one  longeft  and  more  blunt.  Spur  blunt,  about  half 
as  long  as  the  germ 

Stem  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  roundifh,  leafy.  Leaves 
light  green,  rather  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  final], 
greenilh-white,  almoft  inodorous.  Petals  concave,  all 
nearly  equal.  Lip  green,  palmate,  with  three  lobes, 
of  which  the  middle  one  is  larger,  and  fometimes 

k  'Stokes  in  -Withering.  1  WoodwardMfs. 
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blunter  than  the  other.  Spur  longer  than  in  moll: 
of  the  genus,  fo  as  almoft  to  make  it  an  Orchis  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linneus’s  rules ;  and  it  certainly  has  great 
affinity  with  feveral  of  that  genus  in  other  refpeftsr. 
Hence  Haller  feems  juftified  in  not  feparating  thefe 
plants  from  the  Orchides', 

Native  of  Scania,  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Anftria,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Piftoia,  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales,  on  elevated  expofed  grafly  hills,  or 
dry  mountainous  paftures :  as  upon  the  mountains 
north  of  Helmfley,  by  Mr.  Teefdale,  in  Yorkfhire  ; 
at  the  ifthmus  of  Tarbat,  in  Cantire,  Argylefhire  ;  in 
the  ifle  of  Arran,  near  Loch-Ranfa,  &c.  in  Jura,  Ifla, 
Colonfa  and  Skye,  by  Mr.  Lightfoot;  in  the  fame 
places  as  Orchis  conopfea,  by  Dr.  Hope ;  Hafod  in 
Cardiganfhire,  by  Mils  Johnes.  It  flowers  in  june  and 
july.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

9.  Root  tender,  branched  like  coral,  fnow-white. 
Stem  very  tender,  leaflefs,  purplifh  in  the  upper  part, 
covered  with  fcales,  about  half  a  foot  high,  terminated 
by  three  or  four  white  diftant  flowers.  Neftary  fhort, 
comprefled,  recurved.  Lower  lip  turned  upfide  down, 
oval,  entire,  with  two  lateral  appendages,  and  two 
lines  villofe  and  coloured  within.  The  other  five  pe¬ 
tals  linear,  lanceolate,  and  yellowifh  *. — Native  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Dauphine,  and  Siberia. 

10.  Native  of  Jamaica". 

11.  Roots  filiform,  long,  tomentofe.  Stem  afoot 
high,  afcending,  nearly  ereft,  round,  leafy,  very 
fmooth.  Leaves  lharp,  entire,  very  fmooth,  nerved 
longitudinally,  bright  green  and  Alining.  Sheaths 
furrounding  the  Item,  cowled,  nerved,  netted,  mem¬ 
branaceous.  Spike  many  -  flowered,  ( fifty  )  up¬ 
right.  Flowers  fmall,  white.  Spathes  ovate,  half- 
embracing,  membranaceous,  acute.  It  has  the  flower 
of  an  Orchis,  with  the  habit  of  a  Satyrium.  The 
horn  is  not  tefticulate,  but  elongated,  obovate,  like  a 
bladder  and  free,  by  Jacquin  and  others  called  the 
lower  lip  ;  but  the  lip  is  certainly  trifid,  with  the  middle 
fegment  acuminate  x. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Martinico,  in  moift  woods 
and  ffiady  places. 

12.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola  y. 

13.  Stem  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  high,  without 
leaves.  Flowers  flefh -coloured,  oblong  and  fuccu¬ 
lent  z.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola* 

14.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

15.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola2. 

16.  Roots  perennial,  truly  creeping,  not  bulbous, 
very  fucculent,  downy,  running  among  mofs,  and  at¬ 
taching  themfelves  to  decayed  fragments  and  leaves  of 
Fir,  in  the  manner  of  Fungi.  Leaves  in  tufts  at  the 
end  of  each  runner,  on  broad  fheathing  footftalks, 
ovate,  fucculent,  ftrongly  five  or  feven-ribbed,  and 
reticulated  with  tranfverfe  veins  which  are  often  brown, 
and  the  leaves  are  now  and  then  prettily  chequered 
with  that  colour.  Stalks  ereft,  fix  or  eight  inches 
high,  round,  downy  upwards,  clothed  with  a  few  al¬ 
ternate  fheathing  braftes,  and  terminated  with  an  ereft 
fpike  of  numerous  pale  flelh-coloured  fragrant  flowers, 
leaning  one  way,  but  turning  a  little  fpirally  round 
the  ftalk  ;  each  being  accompanied  by  a  lanceolate, 
concave,  coloured,  downy  brafte,  longer  than  the 
germ,  which  alfo  is  clothed  with  vifeid  downinefs,  as 
well  as  the  three  broader  external  petals.  Haller  de- 
feribes  the  flower  as  having  only  three  petals  befides 
the  nectary ;  but  Mr.  Sowerby  obferved  two  internal 
lanceolate  petals,  which, ‘like  thofe  of  Orchis  uftulata, 
are  very  difficult  to  be  detefted  in  a  dried  fpecimen, 
being  glued  as  it  were  to  the  upper  one,  which  the 
others  are  not,  though  Haller  fays  they  are b. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Auftria,  Siberia,  Scotland ;  in  Alpine  Fir  fo- 
refts:  flowering  from  june  to  auguft. — Rofs-fhire,  two 
miles  from  the  head  of  Little  Loch-Broom,  by  Mr. 
Lightfoot.  Gppofite  to  Moy-hall,  on  the  fouth  fide 
of  the  road  to  Invernefs.  In  a  wood  near  Gordon 
caftle,  by  Dr.  Hope. 

’  Engl.  bot.  •  Woodward.  *  Vjllars.  *  Swartz  prodr. 
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Mentzelius  mentions  a  variety,  the  leaves  o'f  which 
are  fpotted  with  black  and  white  ;  which  is  not  un¬ 
common  among  the  Orchidete. 

17.  Root-leaves  linear-lanceolate,  (lightly  ftriated, 
drift.  Scape-leaves  alternate,  embracing  and  ffieath- 
ing,  acuminate,  ffiorter.  Raceme  loofe.  Rraftes  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fmaller.  Peduncles  the  length  of  the  flowers. 
Petals  five,  almoft  equal,  lanceolate,  befides  the  lip, 
which  is  very  blunt  and  emarginate,  with  a  blunt  tooth 
in  the  middle  on  each  fide.  Spur  very  fh or t,  blunt. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  c. 

18.  Culm  a  foot  high,  with  a  few  mucronate 
(heaths.  All  the  leaves  radical,  linear,  the  length  of 
the  culm  below  the  fpike.  Spike  oblong,  with  about 
fixteen  flowers  thinly  difpofed.  Firft  petal  cowled, 
gaping,  very  broad,  finifhing  behind  in  a  very  fhort 
horn :  lecond  and  third  obovate  ;  the  two  petals  of 
the  genitals  under  the  firft,  fmall,  curved  in  :  lip  ovate, 
acute. — Found  at  the  Gape  by  Thunberg. 

19.  This  plant  ratlfer  refembles  an  Orobanche  than 
an  Orchis.  Leaves  linear,  cauline.  Spike  longer 
than  the  ftem,  bifarious,  denlely  imbricate.  Elelmec 
of  the  corolla  one-leafed,  blunt,  two-lobed  at  the  back, 
putting  forth  behind  two  very  fhort  bluntifh  horns. 
Lip  obcordate,  concave,  diftinft.  Receptacle  of  the 
ftamens  oblong,  under  the  helmet ;  at  the  top  with  a 
two-lobed  lip,  and  two  teeth  at  the  bafe,  which  are 
fubulate,  like  a  nectary. — Found  at  the  Cape  by 
Sparrmann. 

20.  Culm  a  foot  high,  with  a  Angle  leaf  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Leaf  fheathing,  lanceolate-fubulate.  Spike  ob¬ 
long.  Braftes  chaffy,  fubulate.  Flowers  peduncled. 
Corolla  confifting  of  five  nearly  equal  petals. — Found 
at  the  Cape  by  Sparrmann  d. 

21.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fpotted.  Spike  denfe,  fhort, 
blunt.  Braftes  ovate-oblong,  acute,  fhorter  than  the 
germ.  Flowers  fmall:  the  upper  fegments  converg¬ 
ing,  acute,  pale :  lip  pendulous,  trifid  ;  fegments  linear, 
very  narrow,  with  the  middle  one  longer  and  wider. 
Native  of  Atlas  near  Belide c.] 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  difficult  to  propagate.  The  befl 
way  to  obtain  them,  is  to  take  up  their  roots,  and 
tranfplant  them  into  the  garden,  with  a  good  ball  of 
earth,  putting  them  into  a  foil  as  near  to  that  in  which 
they  naturally  grow  as  poffible,  and  to  leave  the  ground 
undifturbed ;  for  if  their  roots  be  injured,  the  plants 
feldom  thrive  afterwards.  For  the  management  of 
thefe  plants,  fee  Orchis. 

[Satyrium.  See  Hamanthus ,  Ophrys ,  Orchis ,  Serapias. 
Savanna  Flower.  See  Echites. 

Sauce-Alone.  See  Eryfimum  Alii  aria.  ] 

Savin.  See  Juniper  us. 

- Indian.  See  Cajalpinia. 

Savory.  See  Satureia. 

Savoy  Cabbage.  See  BraJJica. 

SAURURUS.  ( From  Zxvpsg  a  lizard ,  and  ovp&  a  tail. 
So  named  from  its  long  narrow  fpike  of  flowers .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  464.  Reich,  n.  500.  Schreb.  n.  632. 
Juff.  ,9. 

Clalf.  7.  3.  Heptandria  Trigynia. — Tetragynia .fyfl. 
Nat.  order  of  Piperita.  Naiades ,  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Ament  oblong,  covered  with  flolcules. 

Perianth  proper  one-leafed,  oblong,  lateral,  coloured, 
permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

St  am.  Filaments  feven,  capillary,  long.  Anthers  oblong, 
ereft. 

Pist.  Germs  four,  ovate,  acuminate.  Style  none.  Stigmas 
oblong,  faftened  to  the  inner  apex  of  the  germ. 

Per.  Berries  four,  ovate,  one-celled. 

Seed  Angle,  ovate. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  an  ament  with  one-flowered  fcales.  Cor.  none- 
Germs  four.  Berries  four,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Saururjis  cernuus.  Lizard's  Tail. 

Lin.fpec.  489.  fyfl.  353.  Reich.  2.  138.  IVilld. 

c  Linn,  amoe.n.  *  Ljnn.  fuppl.  *  Desfontaines. 

2.  292. 


2.  292.  bort.  cliff.  139.  upf  91.  Cron.  virg.  40. 
Mill,  illujlr.  Gifeck.  it.  1 .  n.  7.  P//A\  phyt. 

1.  1 17 ./.  3,  4.  (Serpentaria.) 

description,  Cfir. 

Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stalks  generally  trailing, 
and  feldom  rifing  more  than  two  feet  high,  having 
fome  longitudinal  furrows.  Leaves  heart-fhaped  and 
fmooth,  about  three  inches  long,  and  two  broad  at 
their  bafe,  ending  in  obtufe  points,  and  having  feveral 
longitudinal  veins,  which  join  at  the  foot-ftalk,  but 
diverge  from  the  midrib  towards  the  borders  in  the 
middle,  and  join  again  at  the  point ;  they  ftand  upon 
foot-ftalks  about  an  inch  long,  and  Are  alternate. 
Spikes  axillary  towards  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  taper,  and 
about  two  inches  long;  They  appear  in  july,  but  are 
not  followed  by  feeds  in  England.  The  ftalk  decays 
in  autumn.  - 

[Scales  of  the  ament  petioled,  white,  when  going 
out  of  flower  greenilb,  with  the  pedicels  curved  in  to 
the  rachis,  and  incumbent  ori  the  germ;  The  ftamens 
can  fcarcely  be  numbered,  unlefs  they  continue  after 
flowering. 

Native  of  Virginia f.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows 
naturally  in  mod  parts  of  North  America.  He  culti¬ 
vated  it  in  1759s.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  / 

Part  the  roots  in  autumn,  foon  after  the  ftalks  de¬ 
cay,  or  in  the  fpring,  before  the  roots  begin  to  fhoot. 
It  loves  a  moift  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituation. 

[Saururus.  See  Piper. 

SAUVAGESIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  honour  of 
Francois  Boiftier  de  Sauvages,  Profejfor  at  Montpellier ; 
author  of  Methodus  foliorum,  1751.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  286.  Reich,  n.  308*  Schreb.  in  401. 
Jacqu.  amer.  77.  fluff-  426. 

Clalf.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia* 

Nat.  order  of  Gruinales. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal*  Perianth  five-parted  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute,  con¬ 
cave,  fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  blunt,  equal,  rhomb-ovate,  length  of 
the  calyx. 

Neftary ,  leaflets  five,  finaller,  alternate  with  the 
petals,  oblong,  ered,  lurrounded  by  many  .fhorter 
hairs. 

StaM.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  very  fhort.  Anthers 
oblong,  acute,  fhort. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  Ample,  length  of  the  ftamens; 
Stigma  Ample,  blunt. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  acuminate,  one-celled,  three-valved 
at  the  top. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  faftened  to  the  futures  in  a 
longitudinal  row. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled,  fringed.  Meet. 
five-leaved,  alternate  with  the  petals.  Capf.  one- 
celled, 

SPECIES. 

I.  Sauvagefia  ereda. 

Lin.fpec.  294.  fyfl.  244.  Reich.  1.  572.  Willd. 
1.  1185.  Jacqu.  amer.  77.  t.  51.  /.  3.  pint.  41. 
t.  77.  Brown,  jam.  17 9.  t.  12 .  f.  2.  (Iron.) 

S.  Adima.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  251.  t.  100.  f.  4. 

description,  &c. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  having  the  habit  of  Hype¬ 
ricum  or  Corchorus.  Stem  ered.  Leave's  alternate, 
ovate-lanceolate,  bluntly  ferrate.  Peduncles  lateral, 
one-flowered  ;  upright  when  in  flower,  bent  down  when 
in  fruit.  Flowers  white.  Eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
ciliate  ftipules h. 

Jacquin  fays,  it  fearcely  ever  exceeds  a  foot  in 
height.  Stems  round,  branched,  herbaceous.  Leaves 
acute,  fmooth,  petioled.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  with  briftly  cilbe  round  the  edges.  Peduncles 
fhorter  by  half  than  the  leaves.  The  flowers  have  no 
feent. 

According  to  Browne,  this  beautiful  little  plant  rifes 
generally  fin  an  oblique  diredion,  and  feldom  Ihoots 

r  Linrl.  fpec.  £  Hort.  kew. 

h  Linn.  (pec.  and  lyft. 


above  ten  011  twelve  inches  from  the  root;  the  ftalk  is 
delicate,  Imooth  and  round,  calling  a  few  flender 
branches^  on  every  fide,  without  any  certain  order. 
Leaves  fmall,  oblong,  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide,  verv 
ightly  crenated,  and  difpofed  in. an  alternate  but  irre¬ 
gular  order  :  they  are  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  and  adorned 
with  remarkably  ciliated  ears  or  ftipules  on  each  fide, 
at  their  infections. 

Native  of  St.  Domingo,  Martinico,  Jamaica/Suri¬ 
nam,  and  Guiana. 

Saw-wort.  See  Serratula.\ 

SAXIFRaGA,  (q.  faxa  frangat:  becaufe  feveral  of  the 
fpecies  grow  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks.  Some  herbs  have 
had  this  name ,  from  their  fuppojed  property  of  diffolving 
the  ft  one  in  the  kidnies  and  bladder .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  559.  Reich,  n.  6 08.  Schreb.  71.764. 
Tournef.  i.  129.  fluff.  309.  Guerin,  t.  36. 
Geum.  Tournef.  t.  129. 

Clafl~.  10.  2.  Decandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulents.  Sax  frags ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  fhort*  acute,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  fpreading,  narrow  at  the  bafe. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fbaped.  Anthers  roundiih. 
Pist.  Germ  roundifh-acuminate,  ending  in  two  fhort 
Styles.  Stigmas  blunt. 

Per.  Capfule  lubovate,  two-beaked,  two-celled,  opening 
between  the  points. 

Seeds  numerous,  minute* 

Ohs.  The  Saxifrages  of  Tournef  or  t  have  the  capfule 
and  germ  girt  by  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  ; 
that  is,  they  are  inferior. 

Geum  of  Tournef ort,  has  the  capfule  and  germ 
placed  on  the  receptacle  of  the  flower ,  or  fu- 
perior. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Capf.  two-beaked, 
one-celled,  many-feeded* 

species.  ’ 

*  Leaves  undivided,  ftem  almofl  naked. 

1.  Saxifraga  Cotyledon.  Pyramidal  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  570.  fyfl.  41 1.  Reich.  2.308.  Willd. 
2/638.  fl.Juec.  n.  366.  hort.  cliff.  1 68.  Gsrtn. 
fruit .  1.  178.  Hall.  helv.  n.  c/q 8 .  Scop.  earn, 
n.  489.  Kfock.  JfteJ.  n.  634.  Pillars  dauph.  3. 
663,  Jacqu.  coil-eft.  4.  291.  Kniph.  cent ,  1. 
n.  79.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  222./.  1.  (Sanicula.) 

«„  Sedum  /erratum.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  6  89.  Ran  hift . 

1045.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  478./  12.  C  9./.  19,  20. 
Cotyledon  media,  foliis  oblongis  feEratis.  Bauh.  pin. 

285. 

C.  altera  Matthioli.  Park,  parad.  232.  t.  233./.  2. 
Long-leaved  Pyramidal  Saxifrage. 

|8.  Saxifraga  paniculata.  Mill.  dill.  n.  3. 

S.  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis.  Tournef.  infi.  252. 
Cotyledon  minor,  fol.  fubr.  ferr.  Bauh.  pin.  285. 
prodr.  133.  Hall.  helv.  n.  978.  j3.  Rail  hifl, 

1046.  — item,  media  fol.  fubr.  Bauh.  pin.  285. 
Rail  hifl.  1045. 

C.  altera  minor.  Park,  parad.  232.  t.  233./.  3. — > 
folio  fubrotundo.  Park,  theat.  74 o./.  3. 

Sedum  ferratum  flore  rubente  maculato.  Park. 

parad.  232.  /.  2 33./.  5. 

Round-leaved  Pyramidal  Saxifrage, 
y.  Saxifraga  fedi  folio,  flore  albo,  multiflorum.  Tournef. 
inflt.  252.  HalLhelv.  n.  977. 

S.  Cotyledon.  FI.  dan.  t.  241.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1517.  ' 

Sedum  ferratum,  flore  albo,  multiflorum.  Bod.pempt. 
13T-  ... 

A  Saxifraga  fedi  folio,  pyrenaica  ferrata.  Tournef.  infi. 
25*2. 

£.  Saxifraga  pyramidata.  Mill.  diet.  n.  4 .fig,  t.  243. 

S.  montana  pyramidata  folio  longiore.  Tournef.  inf. 

.  253- 

Root-leaves  aggregate  tongue-Jhaped  cartilaginous-toothed , 
fern  panicled  leafy,  calyxes  glandular-hairy . 

2.  Saxifraga  Aizoon. 

Lin.  fyfl.  41 1.  ed.  Willd.  2.  639.  Jacqu.  auflr.  5. 

t.  438.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1516. 

13  I  '  S.  Coty- 
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S.  Cotyledon  t.  Lin.fpec.  570.  fl.  lapp.  n,  177.  /.  2. 
y.  2. 

S.  Sedi  folio  anguftiore  ferrato.  Seguier  ver .  448.  /.  9. 
/•  1  • 

Cotyledon  pyramidale  lato  crenato  &  retufo  folio  po- 
lyanthos.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  109.  t.  86. 

Root-leaves  aggregate  tongue-Jhaped  cartilaginous -toothed, 
Jlem  fimple  racemed  leafy,  calyxes  fmooth. 

[3.  Saxifraga  mutata.  Saffron-coloured  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  570.  fyfl.  411.  Reich.  2.  309.  Willd.  2. 

640.  /zryzz.  colled.  1.  284.  zV.  rzzr.  3.  466. 
Czzr/.  magaz.  t.  351.  Hall.  helv.  n .  979.  /.  i6< 
Seguier,  ver.  3.  199.  Villars  dauph.  3.  663. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  15x8.  Scheuch.  it.  2.  124. 
(Geum.) 

Root-leaves  aggregate  tongue-Jhaped,  at  the  edge  carti¬ 
laginous  repand,  fern  racemed  leafy,  calyxes  glandular- 
hairy,  petals  linear -lanceolate.^ 

4.  Saxifraga  penfylvanica.  Penfylvanian  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  571.  Reich.  2.  310.  Willd.  2.  640. 
Gron.  virg.  49.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  59./.  1.  &  /.  222. 
f.  5.  (Sanicula.) 

S.  noveboracenfis.  Cold,  noveb.  105. 

S.  penfylv.  floribus  mufcofis  racemofis.  Bill.  elth.  337. 
t.  25J-/-328- 

Leaves  obleng-lanceolate  fomewhat  hairy  toothletted ',  Jlem 
naked,  -peduncles  alternate,  corymb-capitate. 

[5.  Saxifraga  hieracifolia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  641. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate fmooth  repand-toothed,Jlem  naked, 
peduncles  one-flowered  aggregate. 

6.  Saxifraga  androfacea. 

Lin.fpec.  571.  fyfl.  41 1.  Reich.  2.  3 10.  Willd.  2. 

641.  Jacqu.  auflr.  4.  t.  389.  Hall.  helv.  n.  984. 
opufc.  292.  t.  2.  Villars  dauph.  3.  664.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1519.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  222.  f.  2. 

S.  pyrenaica.  Scop.  cam.  n.  498.  t.  16. 

Sedum  alpinum  tertium.  Col.  ecphr.  2.  66.  /.  67. 
f.  ult. 

Leaves  lanceolate  blunt  hairy,  Jlem  naked  two-flowered. 

7.  Saxifraga  crefia. 

Lin.fpec.  571.  fyfl.  41 1.  Reich.  2.  310.  Wild.  2. 

641.  mant.  382.  Hall.  helv.  n.  982.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  495.  t.  15.  Jacqu.  auflr.  4.  t.  374.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  665.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  10,22. 

Sedi  fpecies  minima.  Gefn.fafc.  24.  t.  n.f.  30. 
Saxifraga  alpina  minima,  foliis  casfiis  deorfum  incurvis. 

Tournef.  injl.  253.  Seguier  veron.  449.  t.  9./.  2. 
Sedum  alpinum  ^alburn,  foliis  compadtis.  Bauh.  pin. 
284. 

S.  alp.  minimum  foliis  cinereis  flore  candido.  Bauh. 
hifl.  Raii  hijl.  1040.  Scheuch.  it.  341.  141.  /.  21. 
/*  I- 

S.  minus  9.  alpinum  3.  Cluf.hifi.  2.  61.  Ger.emac. 
516./.  3. 

S.  minimum  alp.  mufcoides.  Park,  theat.  736.  n.  1. 

/.  1. 

Leaves  linear  perforate-dotted  aggregate  recurved,  Jlem 
many -flowered.  -  • 

8.  Saxifraga  burferiaha. 

Lin.fpec.  572.  fyfl.  41 1.  Reich.  2.  311.  Willd.  2. 

642.  /zryzz.  flz/c.  1.  152.  t.  17 ./.  3.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  983.  zzd?.  helv.  6.  p.  10.  n.  39. 

S.  alpina,  foliis  glaucis  acutis,  monanthos,  caule  foliofo. 

Seguier  veron.  3.  201.  t.  5./.  2. 

Sedum  alpinum  Saxifragae  alba;  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  284. 
Leaves  aggregate  imbricate  three -flded  fubulate  even. 

9.  Saxifraga  fedoides. 

Lin.fpec.  572.  fyfl.  412.  Reich.  2.  31 1.  Willd.  2. 
642.  Jacqu.  mifc.  2.  134.  t.  21.  f.  22.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  98 5. 

S.  trichodes.  Scop.  cam.  n.  496.  t.  15. 

S.  mufcoides.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1528.  t.  61 .  f.  2. 

S.  alpina  minima,  foliis  lingulatis  in  orbem  adtis,  flore 
ochroleuco.  Seguier  veron.  450.  t.  9./.  3. 

Leaves  aggregate  alternate  and  oppofiie  fublanceolate , 
flower  peduncled. 

10.  Saxifraga  tenella. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  643.  Jacqu.  colled.  3.  144. 
i  y • 

Leaves  lanceolate  mucroriate  ciliate  at  the  bafe  imbricate, 
fiem  almofl ■  naked  few-flowered,  calyxes  mucronate. 


11.  Saxifraga  bryoides.  Bryum  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  572.  fyfl.  41 2.  Reich.  2.  3  s  2.  Willd.  2> 

643.  mant.  3 83.  Hall.  helv.  n.  969.  Seep.  earn, 
n.  497.  t.  15.  Jacqu.  mifc.  2.  49.  t.  5.  f.  1. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  66 5.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1523. 

S.  pyrenaica  minima  lutea  mufeo  flmilis.  Tournef.  infl-. 

*53- 

Sedum  mufeofum.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  695.  Raii  hifl. 

1041.  9,  Scheuch.  it.  1 .  10.  &  2.  142.  t.  2  \.f.  2. 
S.  alpinum  quartum.  Col.  ecphr.  2.  66.  t.Gq.f.  2. 
Leaves  lanceolate  mucronate  cartilaginous  at  the  edge  and 
ciliate,  Jlem  almofl  naked  few-flowered,  ca’yxes  obtufe. 

1 2.  Saxifraga  bronchialis. 

Lin.  fpec.  572.  fyfl.  412.  Reich.  2.  312.  Willd. 
2.  644.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  164.  t.  Gq.f.  2. 

Leaves  imbricate  Jnbulate  ciliate  fpiny,  Jlem  almofl  naked 
many-flowered. 

13.  Saxifraga  flellaris.  Starry  or  hairy  Saxifrage  or 

Kidney-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  572.  fyfl.  412.  Reich.  2.312.  Willd.  2. 

644.  fl.  lapp.  n.  175.  fuec.  n.  367.  Jacqu.  collect. 
1.  202.  t.  13.  ITudf.  angl.  179.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  402.  Smith,  brit.  448.  engl.  bot.  t.  167. 
Lightfl  fcot.  220.  Fl.  dan.  t.  23.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  973.  Scop.  cam.  n.  492.  t.  13.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  66 2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1521.  Gmel. 

fib.  4.  1 63.  n.  75.  P//z£.  phyt.  t.  58.  /.  2.  &: 

/.  222.  /.  4.  (Sanicula.)  Mor.  hifl.  fl  12.  t.  9. 
/.  13.  (Sedum.) 

Sanicula  alpinse  aliquatenus  aflinis.  Bauh.  hifl.  3. 

708.  1.  Raii  hifl.  1047. 

Sanicula  montana  minor.  Cluf.pann.  44T. 

Cotyledon  aquatica  hirfuta.  Raii  hifl.  1446. 

Geum  paluftre  minus,  foliis  oblingis  crenatis.  Tournef. 
infl.  252.  Raiifyn.  354. 

Leaves  ferrate,  Jlem  naked  branched,  petals  acute,  cap- 
fule  fuperior. 

14.  Saxifraga  craflifolia.  Thick-leaved  Saxifrage. 
Lin.fpec.  573.  fyfl.  412.  Reich.  2.  313.  Willd.  2. 

644.  dec.  2.  27.  t.  14.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  1 66.  /.  66. 
Czzr/.  magaz.  196.  Krock.filef.  n.  635. 

Geum  iaxatile  rotundifolium  majus  flore  purpureo. 
Amm.  ruth.  n.  90. 

k.  foliis  ovalibus.  Oval  thick-leaved  Saxifrage. 

|3.  fol.  cordatis  fubrotundis  Heart  thick-leaved  Saxifrage. 
Ait.  kew.  2.  79. 

Leaves  oval  retufe  obfeurely  ferrate  petiole d,  Jlem  naked, 
panicle  conglomerate .] 

15.  Saxifraga  nivalis.  Snowy  or  differed  Alpine  Saxi¬ 

frage  or  Sengreen. 

Lin.fpec.  573.  fyfl.  412.  Reich.  2.  313.  Willd.  2. 

6 45.  fl.  lapp.  n.  176.  t.  2.  /.  5.  fuec.  n.  368. 

Hudf.  angl.  180.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  403.  Smith , 
brit .  449.  engl.  bot.  t.  440.  Ligbtf.  fcot.  221. 
/.  12.  Bickf.Jicc.  1.  7.  /7.  zfozz.  /.  28.  Gunn, 

norv.  n.  545.  Gron.  virg.  160.  Vahl  in  ad. 
hafn.  2.  1.  52. 

S.  foliis  oblongo-rotundis  dentatis,  floribus  compactis. 
Raiifyn.  354.  /.  16./.  1. 

Ssmpervivum  minus  dentatum.  Mart.fpitz.  43.  t.  F. 

/.  A.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  222.  f.  2. 

Leaves  obovate  ferrate,  jlem  naked,  flowers  heaped,  cap- 
fule  half  inferior. 

[16.  Saxifraga  Bellardi. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  645.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1 536. 
t.  88./.  1. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  rcundifh  repand,  flower feffile. 

17.  Saxifraga  daurica. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  645. 

S.  pundlata.  Pallas  it.  3.  app.  n.  91.  t.  P ./.  2. 

Leaves  cuneiform-rhcmbed  toothed  at  the  end  fmooth  pe¬ 
tiole  d,  Jlem  naked. 

18.  Saxifraga  farmentofa.  China  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fyfl.  412.  Willd.  2.  646.  fuppl.  240.  Ait. 
kew.  2.  79..  Schreb.  monogr.  Bione 16.  t.  2,  3. 
Thunb.jap.  182.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  92. 

S.  Stolonifera.  Meerb.  ic.  23.  Jacqu.  mifc.  2.  327. 
ic.  rar.  1.  f.  80. 

S.  ligulata.  Murr.  in  comm.  gott.  1781 .  p.  26.  t.  1. 
Sekika.  Kampf.  amoen.  870. 

Leaves  roundijh  toothed  hairy,  runners  creeping,  tw:  pe¬ 
tals  elongated. 

19.  Saxifraga 
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1 9.  Saxifraga  pundlata. 

Lin.  fpec.  574.  Reich.  2.  313.  Willd.  2.  646. 
Krock.filef.  n.  636.  Mor.  hiji.  3.  47  8. y.  12.  /.  9. 
/.  17..  (Sedum.) 

Leaves  roundifb  toothed  on  long  petioles,  ft em  naked.  ] 

20.  Saxifraga  umbrofa.  I.ondon  Pride. 

Lin.  fpec.  574.  Reich.  2.  314.  Willd.  2.  647. 
hort.  upft  108.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  403.  Smith , 
450.  engl.  bot.  t.  663.  Hull  92.  ifo/z. 
obf.  2.  17.  ».  49. 

S.  pun&ata.  Mill.  di£l.  n.  7. 

Geum  folio  fubrotundo  minori,  piftillo  floris  rubro. 
Magnol  hort.  88.  /.  14.- — majori.  T)ill.  in  Raii  fyn. 
355.  Mill.  fig.  t.  141.fi.  2. 

Leaves  obovate  Jubretufe  cartilaginous  crenatejtem  naked 
panicked,  capfule  fuperior. 
fti.  Saxifraga  hirfuta. 

Lin.  fpec.  574.  412*  Reich.  2.  314.  Willd. 

2.  647. 

Geum  folio  circinato  acute  crenato,  piftillo  floris  rubro. 
Magnol  hort.  87.  zV. 

Leaves  cordate-oval  retufe  cartilaginous -crenate,  ftem 
naked  panicled. 

[22.  Saxifraga  cuneifolia.  Wedge-leaved  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  574.  fyft-  413.  Reich.  2.314.  Willd.  2. 
647.  :#«//.  helv.  n.  974.  *SVop.  c^?'?z.  n.  490. 

/.  13.  Villars  dauph.  3.  661. 

S.  pun&ata.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  1076.  Adi.  hafn.  10.  445. 
t.  3./.  10. 

Cotyledon  altera  olim  Mafthioli.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  684. 
C.  aut  Sedi  fpecies  qusedam.  Gefn.  fafc.  19.  t.  12. 
/•  37- 

Leaves  wedge-fhaped  very  blunt  rep  and,  ftem  naked  pa¬ 
nicled. 

23.  Saxifraga  Geum.  Kidney -leaved  Saxifrage. 

Lin. fpec.  574.  fyft.  413.  Reich.  2.  315.  Pallas 
it.  2.  35.  Scop.  cam.  n.  491. 

Sanicula  montana  rotundifolia  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  243. 

Park,  parad.  231.  t.  233./.  1. 

Sedum  mont.  rotund,  minus  album  non  guttatum. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  478./.  12.  /.  g.f.  12. 

Leaves  kidney-fhaped  toothed,  ftem  naked  panicle d.~\ 

**  Leaves  undivided,  ftem  leafy. 

24.  Saxifraga  oppofttifolia.  Purple -flowered  Saxifrage. 
Lin.  fpec.  575.  fyft.  413.  Reich.  2.  315.  Willd. 

2.  648.  ft. Japp.  n.  179.  t.  2 ./.  1.  fuec.  n.  369. 
Hudf.  angl.  180.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  404.  Smith, 
hr  it.  450.  Engl.  bot.  t.  9.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  ay. 
Dickft  fee.  2.  6.  Lightf. fcot.  222.  FI.  dan.  t.  34. 
Gunn.  norv.  n.  53.  Hall.  helv.  n.  980.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1529.  t.  21,  f.  3.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  168’. 
in  adt.  hafn.  2.  1.  51.  Jacqu.  colledl.  2. 

286. 

'  S.  alpina  ericoides  flore  caeruleo.  Rail  fyn.  353. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  hi.  f.  9. 

Sedum  alpinum  ericoides  e®ruleum.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
694.  pin.  284.  prodr.  132.  Mor.  hift.  f.  12. 
t.  10./.  36.  Raii  hift.  1040. 

.  (3.  Saxifraga  biflora.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1530.  t.  21.  f.  1. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  981.  Villars  daupb.  3.  668. 
y.  S.  purpurea.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1531.  t.  12 ./.  2. 

S.  retufa.  Gouan  illuftr.  28.  /.  18./.  1.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  669. 

S.  alpina  ericoides  flore  purpurafeente.  Tournef. 
hift.  253. 

Sedum  alp.  eric,  purpurafeens.  Bauh.  pin.  284. 
prodr.  132.  n.  3.  Raii  hift.  104©. 

Stem-leaves  ovate  oppofte  imbricate,  the  upper  ones  ci¬ 
liate. 

[25.  Saxifraga  afpera.  Rough  Saxifrage. 

Lin. fpec.  575.  fyft.  413.  Reich.  2.  315.  Willd.  2. 
649.  mant.  383.  Hall.  helv.  n.  970.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  5.  44.  t.  app.  31.  Ger.  prov.  423.  6. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  667.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1524. 

S.  fedi  foliis  crenatis  afperis.  Tournef.  inf.  252. 

Scheuch.  it.  2.  140.  t.  2 o.f.  3. 

Sedum  alpinum,  fol.  cren.  afp.  Bauh.  pin.  284. 
prodr.  132.  Gefn.  fafc.  22.  t.  G.f,  ay.  Raii  hift. 
\q>44" 

S.  alp.  hifpidum  fere  fpinofum,  flore  pallido.  Bauh. 
hift.  3,  695.  Raii  hift.  1042.  Mor.  hift.  470. 

/  12./.  10./.  25.  ^ 
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S.  minimum  alpinum  villofum  alterum.  Park,  theat. 
7  38. 

Stem-leases  lanceolate  alternate  ciliate,  ftems  procum¬ 
bent. 

26.  Saxifraga  HircuJus.  Yellow  Marjh  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  576.  fyft.  413.  Reich.  2.  3i6.  Willd. 
2.  649.  mant.  383.  fl.  fuec.  n.  370.  Hudf.  angl. 
1 8 1 .  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  404.  Smith,  brit.  45 1 . 
Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  26.  Fl.  dan.  t.  200.  Hall.  helv. 
n.gya.  t.  n.  Hoffin.  germ.  144.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
184.  2.  468.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1527.  Weber 
fpicil.  13.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  165.  /.  65./.  3. 

S.  anguftifolia  autumnalis,  flore  luteo  guttato.  Breyn. 

cent.  1.  48.  Rdii  hift.  1048. 

Geum  paluftre  luteum  bicorne,  nardi  Celtic®  fimilis. 

Mor..  hift.  3.  477./  12.  t.  8./.  5. 

G.  ang.  aut.  flore  luteo  guttato.  Bill,  in  Raii  fyn. 

355- 

Sedum  ang.  aUt.  fl.  lut.  gutt.  Mcr.  hift.  f.  12.  t.  8. 
f.  6. 

S.  alpinum  floribus  luteis  maculofis.  Bauh.  pin.  284. 
Chamteciftus  frificus.  Ger.  emac.  1284. — foliis  nardi 
Celtic®.  Bauh. pin.  4 66. 

Hirculus  qui  Cham®  Cifti  genus.  Cluf.  cur.  5. 
Stem-leaves  lanceolate  alternate  unarmed ,  ftem  eredl,  germ 
ovate  fuperior.  ] 

27.  Saxifraga  aizoides.  Yellow  Mountain  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  576.  fyft.  413.  Reich.  2.  316.  Willd. 

2.  650.  mant.  383.  fl.  lapp.  n.  178.  fuec.  n.  371. 
Willich  illuftr.  n.  25.  Hudf  angl.  ed.  1.  158. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  404.  Smith,  brit.  452.  engl. 
bot.  t.  39.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  541.  Krock.  filefi 
n.  637.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1526.  Hall.  helv.  n.  971. 
S.  autumnalis.  Hudf.  angl.  ed.  2.  180.  Lightf. 
fcot.  222.  Fl,  dan.  t.  72.  Scop.  cam.  n.  493. 
/.  14.  Villars  dauph.  3.  667. 

S.  alpina  angufto  folio,  flore  luteo  guttato.  Raii 
fyn.  353.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  61.fi  10. 

Sedum  alpinum  flore  pallido.  Bauh. pin.  284.  Mor . 

hfty  3‘  477-/-  *2-  *;  6-/  3* 

S.  minus  6.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  60.  3.— -f.  alpinum  1. 

Cluf.  pann.  485.  Ger.  emac.  516.  2. 

S.  parvum  montanum  luteum.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
693.  2. 

(3.  Saxifraga  autumnalis.  Lin.  fpec.  575.  fyft.  413. 
Reich..  2.316.  Willd.  2.  630.  Jacqu.  vind. 
rift  37- 

Stem-leaves  linear  alternate  tooth -ciliate,  ftem  decumbent 
at  the  bafe,  germ  depreffed  half  inferior.  ' 

28.  Saxifraga  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  576.  Reich.  2.  317.  Willd.  2,  631. 

hort.  cliff.  167.  Hall.  helv.  n.  975.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  488.  Krock.filef.  n.  638.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
661.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1532.  Mill.  fig.  t.  141. 

./•  1. 

Sanicula  montana  rotundifolia  major.  Bauh.  pin.  243. 
Raii  hift.  1047. 

S.  alpina.  Camer.  epit.  764.  Gefn.  fafc.  19.  t.  10. 

/•  25. 

S.  alp.  guttata.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  707. 

S.  guttata.  Ger.  644.  f.  1.  emac.  788.  f.  1.  park, 
theat.  5 33.fi  3. 

Geum  rotundifolium  majus.  Tournef.  inft.  251. 
Caryophyllata  f.  Geum  alpinum  recentiorum  folio  he- 
deraceo.  Lob .  adv.  267. 

Stem-leaves  kidney-fhaped  toothed  petiole  d ,  ftem  panicled, 
corolla  inferior. 

***  Leaves  lobed ,  ftems  eredl. 

29.  Saxifraga  granulata.  White  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  576.  fyft.  413.  Reich.  2.  317.  Willd. 
2.  651.  hort.  cliff.  167.  fl.  fuec.  n.  372.  mat.  med. 

1 16.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  fuppl.  t.  232.  Hudf. 
angl.  182.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  405.  Smith, 
brit.  453.  engl.  bot .  t.  500.  Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  30. 
Lightf  fcot.  223.  Relh.  cant.  n.  314.  Sibth, 
oxon.  n.  401.  Abbot,  bedf.  n.  313.  Dickf.  hort. 
ficc.  5.  5.  Hall.  helv.  n.  976.  Hoffm.  germ.  145. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  184.  2.  468.  Pollich pal.  n.  402. 
Krock.filef.  n.  639.  Fl.  dan.  t.  514.  Neck, 
gallob.  191.  Villars  dauph.  3.  660.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1533.  Besfont.  atlant.  341.  Blackw. 

t.  56, 
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f.  5  6.  Ludw.  eft.  U  \  20.  Kniph.  cent.  1  .tt.  80. 
Berg.  phyt.  2.  47.  Mill,  illujlr.  Regnault.bot. 
S.'rotundifolia  alba.  Bauh .  pin .  309.  Raii Jyn. 

354.  Tournef.  injl.  252. 

S.  alba.  Bod.  pempt.  316.  1.  Lob.  obf.  335*  2* 
ic.  612.  Trag.  525.  Dalech.  hijl.  1113*  Gey. 
693.  1.  emac.  841.  1.  Raii  hijl.  1048. 

S.  alba  vulgaris.  Park,  theat .  424.  i,  a. 

S.  major  f.  alba.  FuchJ.  hijl.  747. 

S.  alba  radice  granulofa.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  706. 

S.  4.  Camer .  719. 

Saxifragia.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  185.— tertia.  Matth. 
978. 

Sedum  rotundif.  eredtum,  rad.  granulofa.  Mor.  hijl. 
/  12. /.  9./.  23. 

(3.  Floribus  plenis.  Double  White  Saxifrage. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  81. 

Leaves  kidney-Jhaped  lobed ,  Jlem  panicle d,  root  granu- 
lated}  germ  half  inferior. 

[30.  Saxifraga  bulbifera. 

Lin.  fpec.  qyy.  fyjl.  4x3.  Reich.  2.  3 1 7.  IVilld.  2. 

651.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  1006.  FI.  dan.  t.  390. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 534. 

S.  bulbofa  altera  bulbifera  montana.  Col.  ecph'r.  1. 
318.  /.  317. 

S.  ad  folia  bulbos  gerens.  Bauh.  pin.  309. 

S,  alba  altera  bulbifera.  Park,  theat.  423.  n.  2.  t.  424. 
f.  2.  Raii  hijl.  1049. 

Sedum  bicorne  rotundifolium  eredlum,  radice  granu- 
lata,  et  ad  caulem  tubercula  proferens.  Mor.  hijl. 
3.  474./.  12.  t.  9./.  24. 

Leaves  palmat e-lobe d,  Jiem-leaves  Jeffile ,  Jlem  branched 
bulbiferous ,  germ  half  inferior. 

31.  Saxifraga  cernua.  Drooping  bulbous  Saxifrage. 
Lin.fpec.  577 .  JyJl.  413.  Reich.  2.  318.  IVilld.  2. 

65 2,  hort .  cliff.  167.  fl.  lapp.  n.  172.  t.  2.  f.  4. 
/«ec.  ».  373.  Dick/,  in  tranf.  linn.  foe.  2.  290. 

Wither .  arr.  3.  405.  Smith,  brit.  453.  zW. 

664.  Hull  93.  (jzztzzz.  ?z<?ru.  n.  528.  t.  8.  f.  2. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  22.  (39.0 fee.  Smith.)  v 

f3.  Gmel.fib.  4.  163.  «.  74. 

Leaves  palmate  petioled ',  Jlem  bulbiferous ,  petals  retife , 
germ  fuperior. 

32.  Saxifraga  rivularis.  Alpine  Brook  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  577.  fyjl.  414.  Reich.  2.  3x8.  Willd.  2. 

652.  9?.  lapp.  n.  174.  /.  2.  /.  7.  ftiec.  n.  374. 
Smith,  brit.  454.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  479.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  118.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  170. 

Leaves  palmate  petioled,  the  upper  one  fpatulate,  Jlem 
few-flowered,  root  fibrous,  germ  half  inferior. 

33.  Saxifraga  geranioides.  Crane'  s-bill  leaved  Saxifrage. 

Lin. fpec.  578.  fyjl.  414.  Reich.  2.  318.  Willd.  2. 

652.  mant.  3^3.  amoen.  4.  271.  Gmel.fib.  4. 
17 1.  n.  83.  Gouan  illuflr.  28.  t.  18./.  2. 
Root-leaves  kidney -ff  aped  five-lobe d  multifid,  Jlem -leaves 
linear,  Jlem  almojl  naked  branched. 

34.  Saxifraga  ajugifolia.  Bugle-leaved  Saxifrage. 
Lin.fpec.  578.  Reich.  2.319.  Willd.  2.  653. 

amoen.  4.  27 1 . 

Root-leaves  palmate-five-parted,  flem-leaves  linear  undi¬ 
vided,  Jlems  afeending  many-flowered. 

35.  Saxifraga  fibirica.  Siberian  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  577.  Reich.  2.  3 1 9.  Willd.  2.  653. 

Leaves  kidney-Jhaped  palmate  hairy,  flem  and  peduncles 
fllifdrm. 

36.  Saxifraga  rupeftris.  Rock  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  653. 

S.  petraea.  Jacqu.  collect.  1.  200.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  81. 

Hoffm.  germ.  145. 

S.  geranioides.  Hofl.  Jyn.  231. 

Stem-leaves  wedge-Jhaped  three-lobed  toothed  glandular - 
hairy,  peduncles  one-flowered  very  long,  Jlem  afeending 
.  branched  at  the  bafe. 

37-  Saxifraga  tridadlylites.  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  578.  Reich.  2.  319.  Willd.  2.  654. 
horn,  cliff.  168.  fl.  lapp.  n.  173.  fuec.  n.  375. 
Hudf.  angl.  182.  ft  it  her.  arr.  ed.  3.  406.  Smith, 
brit -  454-  engl.  bot.  t.  501.  Curt.  lond.  2.  t.  28. 
Inghtf.fcot.  224.  Relb.  cant.  n.  31 5.  Sibth.oxon. 
a.  402.  Abbot ,  bedf.  n.  3  14.  Dickf.  hort.  flee. 
A  L°*  Gunn.  norv.  n.  544.  Hall.  helv.  n.  986. 
hoffm.  germ.  145.  Roth.  germ.  1.  .184.  2.  469. 
8  J 
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Rollick  pal.  n.  403.  Knock,  fllef  n.  63.0.  <57  cp. 

rzzr;z.  ?z.  550.  Villars  dauph.  3.  669.  AUion. 
pedem.  n.  1535-  Neck,  gallob.  19 1.  Berg.  phyt. 
21.  Blackw.  212. 

S.  verna  annua  humilior.  Tournef.  injl.  252.  Raii 
fyn.  354.  Petiv.  brit.  t. fli.fi  8. 

Sedum  tridadlylites  tedlorum.  Bauh.  pin.  28 5.  Mor. 

hift.fi  12.  t.  9./.  31.  Raii  hijl.  1043. 

Tridadlylites  tedlorum  flore  albo.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  762. 
Paronychia  altera.  Dod.  pempt.  113. 

P.  tertia.  Tabern.  805. 

P.  rutaceo.  folio.  Dalech.  hijl.  1214.  Ger.  499.  emac. 

624.*— foliis  incifis.  Park,  theat .  556. 

Leaves  wedge-Jhaped  irifid  or  quinquefid  alternate,  the 
upper  ones  undivided,  flem  panicled,  germ  inferior. 

38.  Saxifraga  petrtea.  Stone  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  578.  fyjl.  414.  Reich.  2.  319.  Willd.  2. 
654.  JVillich  obf.  59.  Vabl  in  aft  hafn.  2.  1. 
p.  10.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  427.  t.  9./.  1,  2,  3.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  680.  Retz.  obf.  1.  18. 

S.  tridadlylites  (3.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  i<  404.  fl.  lapp.  n.  17 3. 
fuec.  n.  375* 

S.  adfeendens.  Jacqu.  colleft.  1.  197.  t.  11.  et  12. 
/.  1,  2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1537.  /.  22.  /.  3. 
pedem.  iy .  t.  3.  f.  1.  Hall <  helv.  >z.  987. 

S.  hypnoides.  <57c>7>.  carzz.  #<  499.  t.  16. 

S.  Scopolii.  Villars  dauph.  3.  670. 

S.  pyrenaica  tridadlylites  latifolia.  Tournef.  injl.  2 53. 
Sedum  tridadlylites  alpinum  caule  foliofo.  Bauh.  pin. 
284. 

Leaves  wedge-Jhaped,  root-leaves  entire  and  three-toothed \ 
flem-leaves  five-toothed ',  upper  ones  trifid,  peduncles 
fubtrifiorcus. 

3  9.  Saxifraga  adfeendens. 

Lin.  fpec.  579.  fyjl.  414.  Reich.  2:.  320.  Willd . 

2.  655.  384.  Vahlinaft.  hafn.  2.  i.p.  12. 

Hall.  helv.  n.  990* 

S.  petra;a,  Gouan  illujlr.  29.  /.  17. /.  3. 

S.  decipiens.  Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  31..  Hoffm.  germ.  147. 

S,  alba  petrtea.  Pc;;.  zzz  C/zz/l  hijl.  2<  337. 

Sedum  tridadlylites  alpinum  majus  album  1.  Bauh. 
prodr.  13 1.  Raii  hijl.  1043,  Mor.  hijl.  3.  479. 
f  12.  t.  9./.  28. 

Sanicula  aizoides  alpina  trifido  folio  major  alba.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  222.  f.  3. 

Leaves  palmate-three-parted ,  fegments  Jubtrifid,  Jlem 
branched  afeending.  ■’  -vy 

40.  Saxifraga  mofehata.  Mufky  Alpine  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fyjl.  414.  Willd.  2.  656.  /TzV^r  «rr.  eJ.  3. 
4G6.  Smith,  brit.  456.  Jacqu.  mife.  2.  128. 
t.  21.  f.  21  ?  Hall.  helv.  n.  985.  opufe.  it.  helv. 
t.  1  .■ 

S.  exarata,  Villars  profp.  47.  dauph.  3.  674.  t.  45.- 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 53  9.  t.  88./.  2. 

Sedulum  quod  Mofchatella  alpina  lutea  vocari  poteft. 

Gefn.fafc.  2flt.  G.f.  31. 

Tridadlylites  alpina.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  754. 

Root-leaves  aggregate  membranaceous  linear -lanceolate 
entire  or  trifid  triple-nerved,  flem  almojl  naked  fub- 
biflorous. 

41.  Saxifraga  csefpitofa.  Tufted  Alpine  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  578.  fyjl.  414.  Reich.  2.  320.  Willd. 
2.  656.  mant.  383.  fl.fuec.  n.  376.  Smith,  brit. 
455.  Gunn .  norv.  n.  1047.  /.  7.  f  3,  4.  Hall, 

helv.  n.  989.  Scop.  earn.  n.  494.  /.  14.  Jacqu. 
colleft.  1.  290.  Krock.  filef.  n.  642.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  Gy  2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1541. 

Sedum  tridadlylites  alpinum  minus.  Bauh.  pin.  284. 
prodr.  13 1.  Raii  hijl.  1043. 

(3.  Saxifraga  mufeoides.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  656. 
Jacqu.  mfc.  2.  123.  Hall.  helv.  n.  988.  opufe. 
292.  t.  1.  Scguier  veron.  3.  205.  et  1.  451.  t.  9. 
f.  4. 

y.  Saxifraga  groenlandica.  Lin.fpec.  578.  fyjl.  414. 
Reich.  2.  321.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  689.  t.  7./.  1. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  990.  Dill.  elth.  337.  t.  353. 

3-  9- 

Sax.  pedemontana.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1540.  t.  21. 

/.5,6. 

S.  hypnoides.  Allion. -pedem.  n.  1538.  t.  21.  f.  4. 
Root-leaves  aggregate  fiejhy  linear  entire  or  trifl  'd  nerved 
I  beneath ,  Jlem  almojl  naked fubbiflorous. 


42.  Saxifraga 
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42.  Saxifraga  palmata.  Palmate  Saxifrage. 

Smith,  brit.  456.  engl.hot.  t.  455.  FI.  dan.  t.  71. 

S.  pemea.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  890.. 

Leaves  hairy  palmate  quinquefid  or  trifid ,  fiem  leafy  pa- 
nicled ,  petals  roundifh. 

42.  Saxifraga  tricufpidata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  mild.  a.  657.  Retz.  prodr.Jcand. 
ed.  2.  n.  522.  Rottb.  aft.  hafn.  10.  446.  t.  6.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  976.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  1040. 

Root -leaves  aggregate  wedge-fhaped  ciliate  acutely  three 
toothed ,  fiem  ajc ending  racemqfe ,  petals  lanceolate  thiee 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

****  Leaves  lobe  a  ■,  fiems  procumbent. 

44.  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria. 

Lin.  Jpec.  579.  Reich.  2.321.  TVilld.  2.657 

Buxb.  cent.  2.  40.  /.  45./  2. 

Geum  one n tale  Cyrobalariae  folio  molli  &  glabro,  flore 
magno  albo.  Fournef.  cor.  18.  itin.  3.  221.  ic.  ed, 
lugd.  3.  348.  t.  32.  ed.  germ. 

Stem-leaves  cordate  thre  e-lob  ed  and  entire ,  fiems  pro 
cumbent. 

45.  Saxifraga  hederacea.  Ivy-leaved  Saxifrage. 

Lin. Jpec.  579.  Reich.  2.  321.  Willd.  2.  658. 

S.  cretica  annua  minima,  hederaceo  folio.  Tcurn.  cor. 

1 8. 

Stem-leaves  ovate  lobed,  fiem  filiform  flaccid. 

46.  Saxifraga  orientals. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  658.  Jacqu.  obf.  2.  9.  *.34. 
Geum  orientale  rotundifolium  fupinum  flore  aureo 
Tournef.  cor.  18. 

Leaves  roundifh  fivefiobed,  fiem  very  much  branched  pro¬ 
cumbent. 

47.  Saxifraga  cuneata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  658. 

S.  cuneifolia.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  25.  t.  248. 

Lower  leaves  petioled  wedge-Jhaped  five -lobed,  fiem 
leaves  Jeffile  lanceolate,  fiem  afcending  panic  led.~\ 

48.  Saxifraga  hypnoides.  Moffy  Saxifrage ,  or  Ladies 

Cujhion.  - 

Lin.  Jpec.  579.  Jyft.  414.  Reich.  2.  321.  Willd. 
2.  658.  hort.  cliff.  168.  Hudf.  angl.  182.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  407.  Smith ,  brit.  457.  engl.  bot , 
t.  454.  Lightf.Jcot.  224.  FI.  dan.  t.  2 48.  Sauv 
nicnfp.  208.  Gort.gelr.  248. 

S.  mufcofa  rrifido  folio.  Raii  fyn.  354. 

Sedum  alpinum  trifido  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  284.  Raii 
hifi.  1043.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  47 9./.  12.  t.  9./.  26. 

S.  alpinum  7.  Cluj.  pann.  491. 

Tridaclylitcs  alpina.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  754. 

|3.  Saxifraga  procumbens,  foliis  linearibus  integris  tri 
fidis  &  quinquefidis.  Roy.  lugdb.  454.  Sauv 
monjp.  208. 

Leaves  linear  entire  or  trifid,  runners  procumbent ,  fiem 
almofi  naked,  petals  elliptic -oblong. 

'  [49.  Saxifraga  globulifera. 

Desfont.  atlant.  342.  t.  96.fi  1. 

Stem  bulbifierous ;  leaves  nerved,  the  lower  ones  Jpatulate 
quite  entire ,  the  upper  ones  palmate  three  or  five-cleft, 
in  the  flowering-branch  remote  linear. 

50.  Saxifraga  fpathulata. 

Desfont.  atlant.  342.  t.  96.  f.  2. 

Leaves  Jpatulate  obtuje  ciliate  undivided,  fiem  profir  ate, 
pedicels  axillary  one-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  Panicle  very  much  branched  many-flowered,  or 
branched  a  little  with  few  flowers.  Petals  unfpotted 
or  fpotted  and  that  conftantly  h 

1’here  are  numerous  varieties  of  this  fpecies  ;  Bar 
relier  has  figured  five  :  they  all  approach  by  their 
fiefhy,  oblong  fpatulate  leaves,  ciliated  by  little  teeth 
turned  towards  the  point,  moftly  whitifh  on  the  upper 
furface  by  fcales  in  fhape  of  little  crefcents,  as  Scopoli 
has  remarked.  The  petals  are  white,  oblong- and 
blunt,  often  ftained  with  yellow  at  the  bafe lc. 

Scopoli  oblerves  that  there  are  white  fcales  (fcutella) 
placed  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  which  are  waxen, 
roundifh,  on  very  fhort  pedicels,  which  are  concealed 
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within  little  pores :  that  the  younger  fcales  have  this  little 
pore  in  their  middle,  and  that  there  is  one  of  thefe  at 
each  notch  of  the  leaf:  that  the  younger  leaves  are 
oval,  the  older  ones  oblong  and  lanceolate,  with  the 
edges  bent  back  :  the  item  more  or  lefs  leafy  and  pa¬ 
nicked  :  the  petals  white  variegated  with  many  little 
red  dots :  and  the  capfule  quite  two-celled,  with  a  re¬ 
ceptacle  in  each  cell  having  more  than  five  feeds  ad¬ 
hering  to  it. — Gaertner  defcribes  the  capfule  as  fub- 
globular,  covered  with  the  calyx  which  is  loofe  from 
it ;  the  partition  membranaceous,  thickened  in  the 
middle,  deeply  divided  when  mature,  having  rio  re¬ 
ceptacle  except  the  thickened  part  of  the  partition,  to 
which  the  feeds  are  fattened  :  thefe  are  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate,  angular,  rugged  with  very  minute  pointed  dots, 
and  of  a  blackifh  colour. 

This  author  remarks  that  Saxifraga,  Heuchera  and 
Hydrangea  do  not  differ  effentialiy  in  the  parts  of  fruc¬ 
tification  ;  and  that  Heuchera  might  be  denominated  a 
pentandrous,  Hydrangea  an  arboreous  Saxifrage. 

Varieties  «  and  (3  are  certainly  not  diftindt.  y  may 
poffibly  be  a  different  fpecies,  the  ftem  being  con¬ 
ftantly  more  compound,  and  the  petals  unfpotted. 
Haller’s  plant  (n.  977.)  feems  however  to  be  different 
from  the  Norwegian  figured  in  Flora  danica,  t.  241. 
The  petals  in  the  former  being  linear  and  fubciliate  at 
the  bafe  ;  but  in  the  latter  roundifh  *. 

Mr.  Miller  has  made  three  fpecies  out  of  thefe  va¬ 
rieties.  J  The  roots  of  all  are  perennial  and  fibrous, 
and  the  leaves  are  gathered  into  circular  heads,  em¬ 
bracing  each  other  at  the  bafe,  like  the  common 
Houfeleek.  Thofe  of  his  n.  2.  (variety  «)  are  tongue- 
fhaped,  about  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  broad.  Stem  about  a  foot  high,  purplifh,  a  little 
hairy,  and  fending  out  feveral  horizontal  branches 
the  whole  length.  Flowers  in  fmall  clutters  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  ;  white  with  feveral  red  fpots  oh 
the  infide. 

In  n.  3.  (variety  |3)  the  leaves  are  not  more  than 
half  an  inch  long,  and  wedge-fhaped.  Stem  feldom 
more  than  fix  inches  high,  in  the  wild  ftate,  but  in 
gardens  often  more  than  a  foot,  having  fmall  leaves 
fitting  clofe  to  it  the  whole  length.  Flowers  in  loofe 
panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  white  fpotted  witn 
red. 

In  n.  4.  (which  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  variety  y) 
the  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad 
and  tongue-fhaped.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  branch¬ 
ing  out  near  the  ground,  and  forming  a  pyramid  to  the 
top.  Petals  white,  wedge-fhaped. 

When  thefe  plants  are  ftrong,  they  produce  very 
large  pyramids  of  flowers,  which  make  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  ■,  and  being  kept  in  the  fhade,  and  fcreened 
from  yvind  and  rain,  will  continue  in  beauty  a  con- 
fiderable  time.  They  all  flower  injune.  The  two 
firft  are  natives  of  the  Alps,  and  the  third  of  tne 
Pyrenees. 

[A  appears  from  Parkinfon  that  the  Pyramidal 
Saxifrage  was  cultivated  heie  in  1629 n.  This  author 
calls  it  Navelwort,  and  one  variety  Princes  Feather. 

2.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  ra- 
cemofe  leafy  ftem,  and  a  lmooth  calyx".  Linneus 
had  made  it  a  variety  of  that,  and  it  probably  is  fo. 
Native  of  the  Alps. 

3.  This  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  hybridous  or 
male  plant,  allied  to  S.  Cotyledon,  yet  diftindt  from  it. 
Root-leaves  ciliate-villofe  towards  the  bafe.  Stem 
firmer,  Ample  and  more  abundant  in  leaves,  alfo  more 
vifcid.  Racemes  alternate,  fhort.  Flowers  four  times 
as  large;  with  the  petals  lanceolate,  long,  faffron- 

coloured  °.  ... 

Though  in  the  general  form  of  its  foliage,  it  is  as 
nearly  related  to  S.  Cotyledon  as  moft  of  the  varieties, 
yet  from  four  of  them  it  is  perfedtly  diftindt,  having 
inftead  of  the  ferrate  cartilaginous  edge,  only  fine  foft 
hairs,  more  efpecially  towards  the  bafe:  towards  the 
extremity  there  is  fome  appearance  of  little  teeth,  but 
widely  differing  from  thofe  of  the  others.  The  whole 
plant  is  covered  with  vifcid  hairs ;  the  (talk,  about  a 
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loot  high,  is  much  branched  ;  but  the  great  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  this  plant  confifts  in  its  flowers,  the  petals 
being  long,  narrow  and  pointed,  of  a  deeper  colour 
when  they  firft  ripen,  but  gradually  changing  from 
faffron  to  a  pale  yellow  ;  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  is 
heightened  by  a  glandular  fubftance  in  the  centre  of 
each,  which  when  the  flower  expands,  is  of  a  bright 
purple  colour  p. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  peculiarities,  Haller  fays  it 
fufflciently  refembles  S.  Cotyledon  ;  and  Villars  doubts 
whether  it  be  really  a  diftinifl  fpecies. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Carniola 
and  Italy.  Mr.  Curtis  railed  it  from  feed  fent  him 
by  the  much  to  be  lamented  Mr.  Daval,  of  Orbe  in 
Switzerland.] 

4.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Leaves  feven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  two  broad  towards  the  top,  of  a  deep 
green  and  thick  confiftence,  fpreading  near  the  ground. 
Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  branching  at  top  in  form  of 
a  panicle,  and  fuftaining  very  fmall  herbaceous  flowers, 
coliefled  into  little  heads. 

[The  leaves  on  the  upper  furface  and  at  the  edge, 
are  covered,  as  is  alfo  the  Hem,  with  fhort,  jointed 
hairs  L 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  may  and  juner. 

5.  1  his  refembles  the  preceding  fo  much,  that  it 
fee  ms  at  firft  fight  hardly  to  be  different,  but  it  is 
really  diftinft  in  its  manner  of  flowering.  The  leaves 
are  ftnooth  on  both  fides,  very  finely  ciliate  at  the 
edge,  with  fhort  jointed  hairs.  Stem  a  foot  high,  quite 
Ample,  round,  pubefeent.  Peduncles  four  or  fix  to¬ 
gether  alternately  by  intervals,  and  fupported  by  a 
lanceolate  braefte.  The  upper  flower  fubfeflile  and 
more  cluftered.— Native  of  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains  s. 

.  6-  Leaves  cluftered  next  the  ground,  free,  ellip¬ 
tic,  hirfute,  not  thick,  commonly  blunt  at  the  end 
feldom  three-toothed.  ^  Stem  three  inches  high,  with 
fmall  leaves  or  ligules  fcattered  over  it,  commonly  few- 
flowered  ;  but  fometimes  it  has  only  one  flower.  Pe 
tals  green ifh  white  marked  with  lines  '. 

It  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  and  its  fhort,  blunt,  villofe, 
entire  leaves  (feldom  three-toothed)  refemble  thole  of 
Androjace  villoja ,  whence  Linneus’s  trivial  name.  Stems 
from  one  to  three  inches  high,  terminated  by  one  or 
two  unequal  flowers.  Petals  fmall  and  whitilh.  Fruit 
large  in  proportion  to  the  plant u. 

S.  pyrenaica  of  Scopoli  which  Jacquin,  Reichard 
and  Willdenow  refer  to  this  fpecies,  is  referred  by 
viilars  to  S.  ccefpitofa :  from  which  Scopoli  affirms 
it  to  be  totally  different.  He  deferibes  the  leaves 

as  being  never  trifid,  and  yet  they  are  all  fo  in  his 
figure. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Dauphine,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Siberia. 

7.  Root  creeping,  long,  branched,  covered  with 
brown  feales  T lifts  very  clofe,  formed  of  hard,  ob- 

ong,  acute  leaves,  grooved  along  the  middle,  bluntly 
lanceolate,  bent  downwards  at  the  end,  glaucous,  ci¬ 
liated  next  the  petiole,  irregularly  dotted  underneath 
Len  examined  with  a  magnifier.  Stem  naked  (ex¬ 
cept  a  few  ligules)  four  inches  high,  bearing  one,  three 

withleTh  VhltC  fl°WerS}  Wkh  r°Und  ^als  ™ked 

•  ;hat  k  refembIes  Diapenfia  helvetica 

m  its  habit ;  that  the  leaves  are  whitiffi,  entire,  with 

iome  pores  on  the  upper  furface,  that  they  are  heaped 
one  upon  another,  and  form  folid  tufts  j  that  the  little 
ftems  are  one  or  two  inches  high,  fimple,  ftraight 
villofe,  having  two  or  three  narrower  leaves  at  bot¬ 
tom  tW°  °r  thrCC  bigglfh  Whice  flowers  at 

th/firem  V  TarLety  kom  the  hish  mountains  of  Italy, 
fu  e  °-fr^hlch  d0uble  the  ^  of  the  other,  hir- 
mh  Lw  Jaimes  large  hirfute.  Leaves’ four 
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Native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Auftria  and 
Monte  Baldo. 

8.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  fmall  Sedum. 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  Juniper,  clofely  imbricate,  acute, 
keeled,  finooth.  Stem  fcarcely  a  finger’s  length,  ru- 
fefcent-hilpid  or  glutinous,  with  three  or  four  alter¬ 
nate,  linear  leaflets.  Flowers  milk-white  with  pale 
lines. 

Vandelli  has  a  variety  from  Italy  with  five-flowered 
ftems  and  faftigiate  flowers z :  and  to  this  belongs 
Haller’s  n.  983.  which  he  fays  has  three,  four  and 
even  fix  flowers,  whereas  Linneus’s  burjeriana ,  de- 
feribed  by  Wulfen  in  Jacquin’s  mifcellanea ,  has  only 
one  flower. 

Native  of  Carinthia. 

9.  Stem  very  much  branched,  filiform,  depreffed. 
Leaves  aggregate,  linear,  even.  Peduncle  often  one- 
flowered,  more  feldom  two  or  three-flowered.  Flower 
fuperior  \ 

This  is  deferibed  at  length  by  Wulfen  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Jacquin’s  mifcellanea.  He  found  it  in  Ca¬ 
rinthia  in  1768;  but  Seguier  obferved  it  forty  years 
before  in  the  mountains  near  Trent,  afterwards  Haller 
in  feveral  places  of  Switzerland  and  the  Valais,  and 
Scopoli  in  Carniola,  both  of  them  fulpetfting  it  to  be 
Seguier’s  plant,  and  the  latter  referring  it  to  the  S. 
aizoideSy  though  Linneus  had  given  Seguier’s  name  to 
his  fedoides  without  hefitation. 

It  varies  much,  according  to  Wulfen,  in  its  habit, 
height  and  leaves. 

10.  This  approaches  to  the  next  fpecies,  But  the 
flowers  are  only  one-fourth  of  the  fize,  the  calyx  is 

mucronate,  the  germ  inferior  and  glandular-hairy. _ 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia b. 

11.  Leaves  ferrate,  ciliate  at  the  bafe,  with  the  fer- 
ratures  often  callofe  at  the  tip.  Root-leaves  in  a 
ring:  ftem-leaves  five  or  fix,  alternate,  tender.  Stem 
pubefeent.  Flowers  one  or  few.  Petals  pale  yellow 
with  tawney  or  orange  fpots e. 

Native^  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  Auftria,  Carniola, 
Dauphine,  Piedmont.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  the 
Doftors  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill d. 

12.  Runners  oblong  imbricate  in  clufters.  Leaves 
flat,  mucronate-fpined,  fpiny-ciliate.  Stem  high,  al- 
moft  naked,  with  a  few  very  fmall  mucronate  leaves 
even  at  the  edgp.  Panicle  fmall. 

Native  of  Siberia'. 

13.  Roots  perennial,  long,  fibrous,  crowned  with 
flat  ftellate  tufts  of  obovate-cuneiform  leaves,  which 
are  hairy  above,  efpecially  about  the  edge,  paler  and 
ftnooth  fometimes  purple  beneath,  pointed  and  grofsly 
ferrate  towards  the  end.  From  each  tuft  arifes  one 
naked  ftem,  rooting  a  little  at  the  bale,  from  two  to 
fix  inches  high,  erebf,  round,  clothed  with  fcattered 
divaricating  hairs,  divided  at  top  into  a  fort  of  corymb 
or  panicle  of  from  three  to  feven  or  nine  flowers,  each, 
on  a  Separate  pedicel,  having  a  lanceolate  entire  or 
fometimes  tnfid  bracte  at  the  bale.  Calyx  reflexed. 
Petals  ovate,  clawed,  three-nerved,  white  with  two  yel¬ 
low  traniverle  fpots  near  the  bale.  Stamens  connebleo 
at  the  bafe,  all  nearly  equal  :  anthers  purple.  Germ 
quite  fuperior,  ovate,  purple.  _  Capfule  membrana¬ 
ceous,  nerved,  lmooth,  green  with  a  purple  ring  near 
the  bafe.  Seeds  rugged  with  raffed  tubercled  tonffi- 
tudinal  lines f. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Spitzbergen,  Lapland, 
Switzerland,  Styria,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Siberia, 
and  Britain.  In  our  northern  counties,  Weftmoreland, 
Cumberland,  Lancaflftre,  Yorkfhire  ;  in  Wales,  and  in. 
Scotland,  abundantly,  on  the  black  turfy  margins  of 
rills,  on  the  north  fides  of  the  mountains,  towards 
their  fummits;  where  it  flowers  in  june  and  julye. 
Alfo  in  Ireland,  in  moift  places  about  Slieve  Cavelagh, 
one  of  Mourne  mountains. 

14.  Root  fuperficial,  black,  fcaly  with  the  relics  of 
dead  leaves,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger  or  thumb,  round, 
lending  down  filiform  fibres  from  the  lower  furface. 
Stems  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  year  pre- 
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ceding;  at  the  tops  of  the  roots  alternate,  very  fhort, 
almoit  upright,  covered  with  the  (heaths  of  the  leaves, 
quite  fan  pie,  but  branched  in  autumn.  Leaves  three 
or  four,  alternate,  fpreading  very  much,  obovate-ob- 
long,  crenulate,  fubretufe,  very  fmooth,  veined,  a  fpan 
long,  flat,  coriaceous.  Petioles  (h  or  ten  by  half  than 
the  leaves,  roundifh,  channelled,  fmooth,  with  a  wide 
membrane  at  the  bale,  of  an  ovate  form,  embracing, 
and  in  the  winter  feafon  ferving  for  a  gem.  Scape  or 
peduncle  terminating,  folitary,  erect, ,  a  fpan  high,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  little  finger,  roundifh,  very  fmooth, 
purplifh,  almoft  naked,  many-flowered.  Panicle  con¬ 
tracted,  naked,  blood-red,  compofed  of  pedate  ra¬ 
cemes.  flowers  inferior,  drooping,  pedicelled.  Pe¬ 
dicels  fliort,  round,  rugged.  Calyx  fliorter  by  half 
than  the  corolla,  angular.  Chining,  with  the  receptacle 
of  the  flower  yellow,  five-cleft  to  the  middle  ;  feg- 
ments  oblong,  ered,  quite  entire,  rounded  at  the  top, 
fcmewhat  wrinkled,  green.  Corolla  funnel-form,  pur¬ 
ple  :  petals  incumbent,  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the 
calyx,  wedge-fhaped,  eredt,  very  blunt.  Filaments 
fliorter  by  halt  than  the  corolla,  alternately  lefs,  in- 
ferteo  into  the  calyx  with  the  petals.  Anthers  eredt, 
cordate,  blunt.  Piftil  the  length  of  the  corolla,  yel- 
lowifh  green.  Germs  two,  half  round,  ovate,  fmooth  : 
ftyles  comprefled,  linear :  Ctigmas  kidney-fhaped, 
blunt. 

ft  he  root  is  white  within,  and  very  ftiptic  or  aftrin- 
gent  when  chewed.  The  Clem  changes  every  year 
into  loot;  that  which  flowers  one  year  lofing  its  leaves 
dui  ing  the  winter,  turning  to  the  ground,  becoming 
black,  and  putting  forth  fibres. 

Attei  the  plant  has  flowered,  the  Clem  puts  forth 
bi  an  cues  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  have  the 
panicle  of  flowers  for  the  next  year  included  in  their 
gems.  When  the  flowers  fade  they  turn  blue  \ 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  j uft ly  enough,  that  the  term 
grandifolia  would  have  been  more  applicable  to  this 
fpecies  than  crajjifolia ,  for  it  is  not  fo  much  diftin- 
guifhed  ror  the  thicknefs  as  the  largenefs  of  its  leaves ; 
whicii  aie  almoft  equal  in  fize  to  thofe  of  our  broad - 
leaved  Dock  ;  they  are  red  on  the  under,  and  of  a 
fine  filming  green  on  their  upper  furface,  and  may  be 
ranked  among  the  more  handfome  kinds  of  foliage. 

1  he  flowering  items,  according  to  the  richnefs  and 
moifture  of  the  foil  in  which  they  are.  planted,  rife 
from  one  to  two  or  even  three  feet  high;  at  top 
supporting  a  large  bunch  of  purple  pendulous  flowers, 
expanding  in  april  and  may,  and  if  the  ibafon  prove 
favoui able,  making  a  fine  appearance'. 

Native  of  Siberia,  whence  living  plants  were  fent 
m  Lrnneus  in  1760,  by  David  de  Gorter,  phyfician  to 
the  Emprefs  of  Ru(Tiak.  It  was  introduced  here  in 
1765,  by  Daniel  Charles  Solander,  LL. D.1 

f  \  Theie  is  another  Saxifrage  in  our  gardens,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  like  this  in  appearance,  but  differing,  in 
producing  larger  bunches  of  flowers,  and  in  halving 
aigei^,  rounaer  and  more  heart-ihaped  leaves.  In 
the  Kew  catalogue  this  is  let  down  as  a  variety  of 
the  crajjifolia.  Mr.  Curtis  is  inclined  to  confider  it  as 
i  fpecies  under  the  name  of  cor  difolia.  He  remarks 
that  the  parts  of  frudification  in  crajfifolia  are  apt  to 
be  preternaturaily  increafed  m.  r 

15.  Loot  perennial,  black,  fendingdown  long  fibres 
mto  the  black  rnoift  ground.  Leaves  radical,  fpread- 
ing,  Lelhy,  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe,  dark  green 
above,  purplifh  beneath,  efpecially  near  the  edges  and 
tips,  hairy  about  the  margin.  Stem  for  the  moft  part 
folitary ,  eredt  three  or  four  inches  high,  Ample,  leaf- 
ids,  round,  clothed  in  the  upper  part  with  fine  hairs 
tipped  with  viicid  moifture,  terminating  in  a  duller  of 
wveral  flowers,  on  fhort,  fometimes  branched  flower- 
itahts,  the  lower  moft  often  accompanied  by  a  Ample 
^rinrc  brade.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  flefhy,  purple. 
Petals  ovate,  obtufe,  white  fpotted  with  pale  green,  fre- 
quendy  purplifh.  Fifths  white  or  purplifh n. 

1  his  fpecies  has  the  habit  of  S.Jlellaris,  but  the 
leaves  are  wider  and  more  flefhy,  reddifh  beneath  ; 

Te  petals  are  fpotted  with  green  ;  the  piftils  are  pur- 
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plifh ;  and  efpecially  the  germ  is  half  inferior,  not  hi¬ 
per  10  r,  as  in  that  °. 

•  s  figure  is  better  than  Lightfoot’s,  but  neither 
is  goo  .  luxuriant  branched  Ipecimen  is  repre- 
fented  in  Flora  Damcah  v 

Scarcely  any  plant  is  fubjed  to  more  variations,  in 
appearance  as  well  as  fize.  Sometimes  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fmall,  with  heart-ihaped  leaves,  flowers  colleded 
into  a  Angle  head,  and  a  ftrap-lhaped  leaf  at  the  bafe 
Sometimes  it  produces  only  a  Angle  flower  on  a  (talk' 
and  fometimes  two  of  thefe  rife  from  one  root.  At 
other  times  it  bears  a  number  of  flowers  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk,  on  fruitftalks,  forming  an  umbel,  and  fome¬ 
times  it  appears  twice  as  large,  with  a  fpike  compofed 
of  fmaller  ones,  as  figured  by  Rayq. 

Native  of  Britain,  Spitzbergen,  Lapland,  Virginia, 
and  Canada. — This  is  the  moft  alpine  of  our  Britilh 
Saxifrages,  and  is  found  only  on  the  fummits  of  the 
higheft  mountains  in  Scotland  and  Wales,  as  Ben 
Lomond,  Snowdon,  &c.  Flowering  in  auguftk 
J.  W.  Griffith,  Efq.  of  Garn,  near  Denbigh  has 
leen  the  lame  plant  flower  thrice  in  one  fiimmer s. 

16.  From  a  fibrous  root  proceed  tufts  of  leaves, 
which  are  hirfute,  not  marked  with  lines,  dark  green" 
wedge- lhaped,  three  or  five-lobed,  with  the  middle 
lobe  larger  and  bluntiffi.  From  the  centre  of  each 
tuft  i flues  one  flower,  feldom  two  or  three ;  they  are 
feflile,  and  the  petals  are  elliptic  and  pure  white. 

Native  of  the  Piedmont  alps  on  rnoift  mofly  rocks 
Found  by  Bellardi  k 

17*  Native  of  the  higheft  alps  of  Dauria,  under 
the  fnow. 

18.  The  ftature  of  the  plant  is  altogether  that  of 
Heuchera.  Root-leaves  petioled,  cordate-fuborbicular, 
hairy,  crenase,  with  blunt  lobules,  oleraceous,  havincr 
white  veins  on  the  upper  furface,  beneath  liver-co¬ 
loured.  Petioles  roundifh,  longer  than  the  leaf.  Sti¬ 
pules  none.  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  a  foot  and  half 
high,^  almoft  leafiefs,  pubefeent,  as  the  whole  herb  is, 
with  hairs  Handing  out ;  the  whole  raceme  compound," 
the  partial  racemes  drooping  at  the  end  before  they 
flower.  Branched  runners  proceed  in  abundance  from 
the  axils  of  the  root-leaves,  terminating  in  rootino- 
offsets.  Three  of  the  petals  are  fmaller,  whitiffi 
ftained  with  red ;  two  larger,  white.  Nedary  yellow. 
Stamens  white,  thicker  above,  the  length  of  the  fmaller 
petals.  Styles  the  fame  length.  Two  of  the  ftamens, 
when  they  have  ejeded  their  pollen,  turn  back  behind 
the  corolla u.  Capfule  rounded-ovate,  two-beaked, 
one-celled,  two-valved,  fmall,  faftened  to  the  calyx 
only  by  the  bafe  x. 

Its  round  variegated  leaves,  and  ftrawberry-like  run¬ 
ners,  with  the  uncommon  magnitude  of  the  two  lower 
pendant  petals,  joined  to  the  very  confpicuous  glan¬ 
dular  neftary,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  half  fur¬ 
rounding  the  germ,  render  this  fpecies  ftrikino-lv 
diftind  r.  0  ) 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  differs  fb  widely  from 
the  other  Saxifrages,  as  to  create  a  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  fome,  whether  it  ought  not  to  be  confldered  as  a 
diftind  genus.  Thunberg  is  of  opinion,  that  it  can 
fear cely  conftitute  a  new  genus,  although  the  petals 
be  unequal. 

Native  of  China  and  Japan.  Introduced  in  1771, 
by  Benjamin  Torin,  Efq.  Is  flowers  in  june  andjulyk 
Jacquin  fays  (in  1781)  that  he  had  this  elegant  plant 
many  years  finee  from  Spielmann.  The  younger 
Linneus  feems  to  have  had  it  from  our  Gordon&of 
Mile-end. 

Loureiro  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  S.  chinenfis . 
He  deferibes  it  as  an  herbaceous  ftemlefs  plant.  Leaves 
aggregate,  cordate-roundifh,  flefhy,  interruptedly  cre- 
nate,  hairy,  reddifh  beneath,  on  long  petioles.  Scape 
naked,  fix  inches  high.  Panicle  diffufed.  Corolla 
white,  wheel-lhaped,  five-petalled,  the  two  outer  pe¬ 
tals  double  the  fize  of  the  others.  Capfule  two- 
beaked,  two-celled. — Notwithftanding  the  *  two  cells 
it  agrees  in  all  other  circumftances  with  Saxifraga  • 
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and  although  it  be  not  farmentofe,  yet  it  approaches  \ 
very  nearly  to  LinneUs’s  S.  JarmentoJa. — Native  of 
China,  about  Canton3. 

The  Loo-Foo  Yee  (Tyger-ear)  which  the  Chinefe 
plant  in  their  artificial  rock-work,  is  probably  one  of 
thefe.  They  aifo  ufe  the  juice  of  the  bruifed  leaves 
toeafe  the  tooth-ach.  The  Chinefe  name  of  Loureiro  s 
plant  is  Ho  agi  tjao. 

19.  Leaves  roundifh,  gafh-toothed  fo  as  to  be  al~ 
moft  lobed,  without  any  cartilaginous  border ,  by  no 
means  retufe,  but  the  teeth  acute.  Petioles  even, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  leaves,  gradually  widening 
into  the  leaf.  Flowers  fmaller  than  in  S.  Geurn ,  al- 
moft  inferior. 

Native  of  Siberia b.—  Mr.  Miller  has  mjflaken  this 
for  the  next  fpecies. 

20.  Leaves  all  radical,  aggregate  in  tufts,  fp read¬ 
ing,  running  down  into  the  petiole,  even  and  quite 
fmooth,  often  purple  beneath.  Scape  a  fpan  high, 
erect,  red,  hairy,  many-flowered,  with  a  few  fmall  al¬ 
ternate  brafles.  Flowers  upright.  Calyx  finally  re¬ 
flexed.  Petals  obovate-lanceolate,  white  or  flefln- 
coloured,  moll  beautifully  dotted  with  yellow  and  dark 
red.  Germ  altogether  fuperior,  rofe-coloured.  Cap- 
fule  ventricofe,  tipped  with  purple c. 

Native  of  Ireland  and  England.  Found  in  the 
former  on  a  mountain  called  the  Mangerton,  two 
miles  from  Killarney,  by  Dr.  Molyneux ;  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  near  Sligo,  by  Mr.  Lhwyd ;  on  Croagh  Patrick 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  by  A.  B.  Lambert,  Efq. : 
in  the  latter,  in  Thorp  Arch  woods,  near  Weatherby, 
Yorklhire,  by  Sir  T.  Frankland  and  Dr.  White  ;  and 
between  Arncliffe  and  Horton  in  Craven,  Yorklhire, 
by  Mr.  W.  Bingley.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july. 

Mr.  Hudlon  omitted  this  plant  in  his  Flora  Anglica. 

It  was  long  cultivated  in  England  before  it  was  known 
to  be  indigenous ;  and  was  a  favourite  for  the  elegance 
of  the  flowers,  on  which  account  it  was  named  None- 
fo-pretty ;  as  alfo  for  its  thriving  in  London  better 
than  moll  plants,  whence  it  had  the  name  of  London 
Pride.] 

at.  Leaves  thick,  kidney-fhaped,  crenate,  deep 
green  above,  pale  green  beneath,  on  long  thick  hairy 
foot-Falks.  Corolla  white  marked  with  red  fpots. 
Stamens  longer  than  the  petals.  It  flowers  in  june. 

[Linneus  remarks  both  of  this  and  the  preceding, 
that  they  are  too  nearly  allied  to  S.  Geum.  That  how¬ 
ever  has  the  leaves  by  no  means  cordate  at  the  bafe, 
with  angular  notches,  and  ciliate-villofe  petioles:  the 
flowers  are  inferior.  This  has  the  leaves  oval,  not 
kidney-lhaped,  and  the  calyx  reflex. — Native  of  the 
Pyrenees. 

aa.  Leaves  in  fpreading  tufts,  producing  other  little 
tufts,  thick,  folid,  white  and  cartilaginous  at  the  edge, 
in  form  nearly  refembling  thofe  of  Leucanthemum ,  but 
more  obtufe,  flightly  and  bluntly  crenate  all  round, 
red  underneath  and  becoming  more  fo  as  they  advance 
in  age.  The  upper  iurface,  according  to  Scopoli, 
appears  to  have  very  minute  filvery  fcales  fcattered 
over  it,  when  it  is  examined  with  a  microfcope  ■,  the 
lower  part  is  gradually  leflened  and  converges  into  a 
flat  petiole.  Stem  very  brittle,  a  long  fpan  in  height. 
Panicle  thin,  with  the  flowers  on  long  tender  branch¬ 
ed  pedicels.  Calyx  reflexed.  Petals  white,  thinly 
marked  with  yellow  dotsd  ;  according  to  Scopoli,  hav¬ 
ing  a  yellow  fpot  at  the  claw. 

This  fpecies  very  much  refembles  S.  imbro/a,  the 
margin  of  the  leaves  however  is  not  crenate,  but  very 
bluntly  repand ;  the  leaves  alfo  are  much  fmaller e. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Styria,  Dauphine.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1768,  by  Profeffor  de  Sauffure.  It  flowers 
here  i.n  mayf. 

23.  Diftinft  from  the  preceding  fpecies  in  having 
.  the  leaves  eredl,,  not  forming  little  roles,  ovate  not 
wedgc-fhaped,  lubcordate  at  the  bale,  and  of  the  fame 
width  there  as  at  the  end,  not  fo  thick,  but  in  drying 
coriugated  at  the  margin,  not  red.  beneath,  or  icaly 
above,  or  running  down  into  the  petiole..  Petioles 
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villofe.  Petals  dotted  below  the  middle2.  Calyx  re¬ 
flexed  b. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Cultivated  here 
in  1629k 

24.  Stems  very  long,  trailing,  either  forming  tufts 
or  hanging  down  from  the  crevices  of  rocks,  branched, 
leafy  ;  *thcT flowering  branchlets  ere£tk.  The  leaves, 
which  are  ovate  and  fomewhat  decurrent,  grow  in  op- 
pofite  pairs,  alternately  from  each  fide  of  the  Falk, 
giving  it  an  appearance  of  being  imbricated  quadran- 
gularly,  and  are  all  ciliate  at  the  edges,  of  a  glaucous 
green,  frequently  tinged  with  purple 1 ;  they  are  blunt, 
flefhy,  concave  and  keeled  :  the  floral  leaves  are  more 
remote.  Flowers  terminating,  folitary,  purple,  large 
and  handfomem.  Calyx  purplifb,  ciliate  at  the  edges. 
Petals  obovate,  very  obtufe,  nerved.  Anthers  purple. 
Germ  half  inferior n.  This  beautiful  plant  insinuates 
its  roots  into  every  crevice,  and  with  its  numerous 
trailing  branches  cloaths  the  rocks  with  a  rich  tapef- 
try  0 ;  during  the  months  of  april  and  may.  In  gar¬ 
dens  it  flowers  in  february  and  march.  As  the  flowers 
go  off  they  incline  to  blue,  and  it  is  faid  to  vary  with 
white  flowers. 

The  plant  is  very  liable  to  vary  from  fituation  : 
when  it  grows  expoled,  the  whole  plant  affumes  a 
more  compact  appearance,  the  Falks  are  fhorter,  the 
leaves  more  clofely  imbricate,  the  flowers  more  nu¬ 
merous  ;  in  fhady  and  more  flickered  fituations,  the 
Falks  fhoot  to  a  greater  length,  the  leaves  are  placed 
at  longer  intervals,  aflume  a  greener  hue,  and  refemble 
fomewhat  thofe  of  wild  Thyme  ;  in  fuch  fituations  few 
or  no  flowers  are  produced p. 

(3.  The  leaves  are  more  diFindt  and  blunt :  the  little 
Fem  is  only  two  inches  high,  and  is  terminated  by  one 
or  two  flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  colour q.  According 
to  Allioni,  the  Fem  is  only  an  inch  high ;  the  flower 
large  of  a  beautiful  rofe  colour :  the  leaves  hirfute, 
ciliate,  feffile,  ovate,  not  reflexed,  alternate  even  on 
the  flowering  branches.  The  whole  plant  is  commonly 
very  clammy. 

y.  Calyx  and  corolla  fpread  out.  Stamens  and 
Fyles  equal  and  higher  than  the  flower.  Anthers 
three-cornered,  greenifh  yellow.  Leaves  acuminate, 
re  flexed,  fmooth,  fometimes  ciliate  towards  the  bafe, 
clofely  imbricate  on  the  Ferns,  but  conjugate  and  more 
apart  on  the  flowering  branches r. 

Native  of  Spitzbergen,  Lapland,  Britain,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Siberia ;  on  alpine  rocks  : 
flowering  in  april.  On  Ingleborough  and  Pennigent ; 
on  Snowdon  ;  on  Ben  Lomond,  and  other  Scottilh 
mountains ;  Ifles  of  Rum  and  Skye. 

25.  This  has  tufts  of  leaves  forming  dark  rofes 
clofe  to  the  ground,  and  younger  Falks,  as  it  were 
gems,  fefiile  in  the  axils  of  the  ciliate  leaves.  From 
the  creeping  Falk  rife  up  flowering-Falks,  a  long  fpan 
in  height,  weak,  trifid  or  quadrifid.  Leaves  oblong, 
acute,  rigidly  ciliate  at  the  edges.  Flowers  on  long, 
naked,  one-flowered  branches,  three  or  four  in  the 
whole,  on  the  top  of  the  plant.  Calyx  green  with 
white  edges.  Petals  dufky  white  with  a  yellow  claw. 
Anthers  lcarlet.  It  refembles  S.  bryoides  very  much 8. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  AuFria, 
Provence,  Dauphine,  and  Piedmont.  Cultivated  in 
1748  by  Mr.  Miller  *.  Omitted  in  the  later  editions 
of  his  Dictionary. 

26.  Stems  upright,  about  a  fpan  high,  round.  Am¬ 
ple,  leafy,  befet  thinly  with  brownifh  crooked  hairs, 
reddilh  beneath  the  flowers,  branched  at  bottom  ;  the 
branches  fihort  and  decumbent.  Leaves  bluntilh, 
quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  fometimes  ciliate 
at  the  edge  with  foft  hairs.  Flowers  one  or  two 
(fometimes  three)  large.  Calyx  reflexed,  fometimes 
edged  with  hairs.  Petals  obovate,  nerved,  appendi- 
cled  at  the  bafe,  of  a  golden  colour,  fpotted  with  faf- 
fron  up  to  the  middle  “. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  almoF  parallel 
nerves  on  the  calyx  and  petals,  clearly  diFinguifh  this 
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from  the  other  fpecies.— And  Mr.  Curtis,  tjhat  it  obvi* 
oufly  differs  from  autumnalis  in  the  Juperior  fize  and 
in  the  form  of  the  petals,  by  the  beautiful  orange  fpots 
on  the  lower  half  of  them,  and  by  the  two  very  lin¬ 
gular  pointed  projections  towards  the  bafe  of  each. 
It  is  indeed  very  different  from  all  the  European 
Saxifrages.  It  derives  the  trivial  name,  from  its  fimi- 
litude  in  foliage  to  Valeriana  celticay  which  is  called 
Hir cuius  by  fome  old  authors*. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  England,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Siberia,  in  bogs :  flowering 
in  July  and  auguft.  Firft  found  in  England  by  Dr. 
Kingfirone,  on  Knutsford  moor  in  Chefhire,  and  fhowed 
by  him  to  Dr.  Richardfon  :  and  fmee  by  Mr.  Howard, 
furgeon  of  Knutsford,  Mr.  Benjamin  Haley,  gardener 
to  Mr.  Egerton  of  Tatton-park,  and  others. 

27.  The  roots  creep  very' far.  Root-leaves  matted. 
Stems  aggregate,  decumbent  at  the  bafe  and  branched, 
leafy,  round,  fmoothilh,  the  flowering  extremities  eredl 
and  panicled  ;  the  leaves  on  them  much  more  fcattered 
and  larger.  Leaves  feflile,  blunt,  edged  with  fuch 
Prong  and  remote  ciliae,  that  they  might  almoft  be 
called  dentated  :  thefe  cilim  are  neverthelefs  fometimes 
wanting,  whence  Linneus  deferibes  his  S.  aizoides  as 
having  naked,  not  ciiiate  leaves.  Even  his  own  fpe- 
cimen  however  has  traces  of  them ;  and  in  fadt  the 
number  and  denfity  of  thefe  cilise  are  very  variable. 
Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  leaves  have  fome¬ 
times  a  few  dike,  but  are  oftener  naked.  From  the 
upper  part  of  the  Item  arife  many  peduncles,  each 
from  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  of  various'  lengths,  the  lower 
ones  longed,  each  clothed  with  two  fmall  leaves,  and 
generally  bearing  one  flower.  They  often  form  a 
imall  corymb,  are  extremely  beautiful  when  clofelv 
examined,  and  thofe  that  appear  earlieft  are  molt  deeply 
coloured.  Calyx  as  long  as  the  corolla,  from  upright 
Spreading,  even  in  the  fruit.  Petals  tongue-fhaped, 
nervelefsj  gold  fpotted  with  red.  Germ  deprefted. 
Capfule  ovate,  half  inferior  7. 

Haller  and  Jacquin,  and  after  them  Lightfoot,  fup- 
pofe  the  Linnean  S.  autumnalis  not  to  be  fpecifically 
diftindt  from  this  plant ;  and  Linneus  himfelf  thought 
the  hint  worth  noticing  in  his  fecond  mantilla.  His 
own  herbarium  has  no  fpeciinen  to  fhow  what  he  in¬ 
tended^  by  S.  autumnalis :  probably  he  took  up  the 
plant  from  other  authors.  Dr.  Stokes’s  conjedture  is 
perhaps  neareft  the  truth,  that  Linneus’s  S.  autumnalis 
is  a  ciliated  variety  of  S.  Hit  cuius  k— Mr.  Afzelius 
informed  Dr.  Withering,  that  S.  aizoides  and  autumnalis 
or  Linneus  are  the  lame  plant :  that  when  the  leaves 
are^  fringed,  it  had  been  called  by  the  latter,  and  when 
without  fringe,  by  the  former  name  a. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  mucronate 
in  autumnalis ,  which  they  are  not  in  aizoides  ;  and  that 
the  former  varies  with  purple  flowers. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Britain, 
Switzerland,  Carniola,  Dauphine,  Silefia,  Piedmont.  5 
With  us  it  is  found  in  bogs  and  by  rills,  on  moll  of  the 
mountains  in  the  north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland  ; 
flowering  in  july  and  auguft.] 

-  ^28.  Lower  leaves  almoft:  round,  refembling  thofe 
of  Golden  Saxifrage  (Chryfofplenium,)  on  long  foot- 
ftalks,  deeply  divided,  hairy  and  green  above,  pale 
beneath.  Stems  eredl,  about  a  foot  high,  channelled 
and  hairy,  with  kidney-lhaped  leaves.  .The  Hem  puts 
out  a  few  (lender  foot-ftalks  from  the  upper  part,  which 
together  with  the  Idem  itfelf  are  terminated  by  fmall 
clutters  of  flowers,  white  fpotted  with  red.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Haller,  it  is  a  cubit  in  height.  Leaves; hirlute  ; 
the  lower  on  very  long  petioles,  biuntly  ferrate  ;  ftem- 
leaves  few,  on  flb Otter  petioles,  more  (harply  ferrate  ; 
at  top  dwindling  into  mere  ftrapk  Flowers  axillary, 
two  or  three  on  a  peduncle  :  the  outer  dots  on  the 
petals  red,  but  the  inner  ones  yellow. — Stem  pube- 
icent  with  capitate  villole  hairs.  Panicle  dichotomous, 
lcofe  ;  with  two  narrow  leaflets  under  each  branch. 
Petals  lanceolate,  with  flrort  truncate  claws.  Seeds 
ovate,  up  to  eighty  in  a  cell b. 

Of  this  numerous  and  beautiful  genus,  we  know  of 
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n.Gne,  Mr.  Curtis,  whofe  flowers,  in  point  of  pret- 
tmels,  can  vie  with  thole  of  the  prefent  fpecies  :  they 
are  marked  with  numerous  fine  dots,  like  thofe  of 
um  rofay  ut  in  a  fuperior  flyle  of  beauty,  and  appear 
to  gieat  advantage  when  viewed  with  a  magnifier. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Silefia,  Dauphine, 
1  ledmont.  Cultivated  by  Gerarde,  in  i$gyc 

29  Root  compofed  of  feveral  little  grains  or  khobs, 
attached  to  one  main  fibre,  and  throwing  out  fmall 
fibres  from  their  bafe.  Stem  eredl,  round,  pubefeent, 
leafy,  lomewhat  vifeid,  branched  and  panicled  at  top, 
of  a  brown  or  reddifh  hue,  with  which  colour  the 
leaves  and  calyx-teeth  are  alfo  tinged,  giving  the 
whole  herb  a  rich  glowing  appearance  :  thefe  parts  are' 
alfo  clothed  with  the  lame  kind  of  hairs,  efpecially 
the  calyx,  which  is  very  clammy  to  the  touch.  Leaves 
fomewhat  flefhy,  lobed  and  cut ;  thole  next  the  root 
on  long  footftalks  ;  thofe  on  the  ftem  alternate,  fubfef- 
file.  Calyx  eredl.  Petals  obovate,  much  longer  than 
the  calyx,  marked  with  three  branched  veins,  white, 
undotted.  Stamens  all  nearly  equal.  Stigmas  blunt 
and  pubefeent d. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  paftures  and  on  banks, 
where  the  foil  is  gravelly.  In  Britain  it  is  not  very 
common,  but  where  it  does  occur  it  is  found  in  plenty  : 
flowering  in  may,  and  feeding  in  june.— As  a  medicine 
it  is  of  no  efficacy. 

|3.  It  varies  with  double  flowers,  and  in  this  ftate  is 
cultivated.  I  prefume  that  this  is  the  variety,  which 
Mr.  Miller  fays]  was  found  wild  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Blind, 
gaidener  at  Barnes,  who  tranfplanted  it  into  his  gar¬ 
den,  and  afterwards  diftributed  it  to  feveral  curious 
perfons ;  fince  which  time  it  has  become  a  very  com¬ 
mon  plant  in  moil:  gardens  near  London,  where  it  is 
commonly  planted  in  pots  to  adorn  court-yards  in  the 
fpring,  and  is  very  ornamental  at  that  feafon  in  the 
borders  of  the  flower-garden. 

[30.  This  is  rather  a  variety  of  the  preceding  than 
a  dillindt  fpecies,  according  to  Seguier.  The  germ  is 
inferior.  This  charadter  is  what  principally  diftin- 
guifhes  it  from  S.  cernua.  Other  charadlers  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon6. 

Native  of  Italy,  in  fihady  rocky  paftures;  and  of 
Norway.  The  Bifhop  of  Drontheim  gathered  it  in 
1762  and  1767  at  Tromfoen  in  Norland,  &c.  ;  and 
Koenig  in  Eland. 

31.  Root  a  fmall  fcaly  bulb,  throwing  out  branched 
black  fibres.  Stem  four  or  five  inches,  or  a  fpan 
high,  eredl,  round,  leafy,  moftly  fmooth,  generally 
fimple  and  one-flowered,  fometimes' branched.  Leaves 
alternate,  kidney-fhaped,  lobed  in  a  palmate  manner, 
a  little  fucculent,  fmoothifh  ;  the  upper  ones  undivided 
and  feflile,  bearing  in  their  axils  little  purple  fcaly 
bulbs,  which  falling  to  the  ground  become  new  plants. 
Flower  terminating,  folitary,  white,  nodding :  fegments 
of  the  calyx  elliptical,  eredl,  clothed  with  glandular 
hairs  :  petals  clawed,  retufe  and  fubemarginate,  three- 
nerved,  the  nerves  united  above  the  bafe,  branched 
and  difappearing  before  they  reach  the  top.  Gefm  en¬ 
tirely  fuperior. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland.  Mr.  Dickfon 
firft  dete&ed  it  on  the  fummit  of  Ben  Lawers  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  flowers  in  july  or  auguft.— Figure'  390  of 
Flora  Danica  feems  to  reprefent  this  plant :  figure  22 
having  acute  petals-,  and  always  a  fimple  ftem.  This 
may  perhaps  be  another  fpecies f. 

,32;  R°°t  fibrous.  Stem  for  the  moft  part  folitary, 
two  inches  high,  eredl,  fimple,  two-flowered,  fome¬ 
times  five-flowered.  Leaves  on  long  petioles,  alter¬ 
nate,  fomewhat  kidney-fhaped,  palmate,  three  or  five- 
lobed,  fmooth,  the-  upper  ones  fpatulate  and  undi¬ 
vided.  Flowers  eredl,  fmall,  white.  Calyx  hairy- 
vifeid  at  the  bafe.  Petals  acute,  one  -nerved.  Germ 
ovate,  half-inferior. 

Native  of  the  Lapland  mountains;  Finmark  and 
Norland;  Siberia;  Scotland,  found  on  Ben  Nevis,  by 
rills  and  in  the  wet  fiflures  of  rocks,  by  Dr.  Townfon, 
flowering  in  june  and  july6.  Linneus  marks  it  as  an¬ 
nual,  Smith  as  perennial. 
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33.  Root  ftoloniferous.  Stem  half  a  foot  high,  pu* 
be  1  cent,  vifcid.  Leaves  five-lobed,  with  the  lobes 
acutely  trifid,  the  two  fide  lobes  fo  united,  that  they 
appear  to  be  three-lobed,  with  the  fide-lobes  five¬ 
toothed  :  the  younger  leaves  are  often  cordate,  five  or 
feven-lobed,  with  the  lobes  quite  entire  and  equal. 
There  is  feldom  more  than  one  ftem  leaf,  and  fome- 
times  there  is  none  :  when  there  is  one  only,  it  is  three- 
lobed,  either  with  the  middle  lobe  quite  entire  and  the 
fide-lobes  one-toothed,  or  with  all  the  lobes  two¬ 
toothed  or  three-toothed :  the  middle  ftem-leaf,  when 
there  are  two,  is  petioled,  and  the  upper  one  fefiile. 
Peduncles  axillary,  alternate,  commonly  three- flow¬ 
ered,  fometimes  but  feldom  five-flowered.  Pedicels 
alternate,  feparated  by  awl-fhaped  leaves ;  the  lower 
flower  has  two  others  and  opens  firft,  then  the  middle 
one,  and  laftly  that  at  the  end.  Calyxes  pitcher- 
fhaped,  almoft  as  in  the  Rofe,  with  long  acute  feg¬ 
ments.  Petals  white,  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  the  fame 
fize  as  in  S.  cejpitoja ■,  hypnoides ,  and  granulata.  Fila¬ 
ments  ftiffifh,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Capfule  very 
much  forked,  with  diverging  points.  After  flowering-  , 
time  the  calyxes  fwell  very  much,  and  their  fegments 
are  fo  enlarged,  that  they  emulate  in  a  manner  thofe  of 
Rofes. 

Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  rills  and  on  fhady  rocks h: 
alfo  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  177° ,  by  Monk  Richard. 

It  flowers  in  april  and  may  \ 

34.  Root-leaves  palmate  and  five-parted,  with 
ovate-lanceolate  lobes,  and  petioled.  Stems  attend¬ 
ing,  filiform,  with  two  or  three  linear  acute  undivided 
leaves.  Flowers  at  the  top  from  three  to  five,  pedun- 
cled.  Runners  before  they  put  out  leaves  hirfute. — 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Provence  k. 

35.  Radicles  capillary.  Root-leaves  petioled,  feven- 
lobed  :  lobes  ovate,  with  hairs  thinly  fcattered  over 
them  :  petioles  hirfute.  Stem  attending,  half  a  foot 
high,  weak,  having  two  or  three  fefiile  palmate  leaves  on 
it.  Peduncles  terminating  and  lateral,  very  long,  fili¬ 
form,  bifid,  naked.  Flower  biggifh,  white,  inferior. — 
Native  of  Siberia*. 

36.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  very  diftindt  from  S. 
geranioides  and  adjcendens  in  the  form  of  the  leaves, 
peduncles  and  petals :  fo  it  is  alfo  from  S.  tridaffilites 
and  petraa,  although  there  be  a  fort  of  agreement  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves  and  petals. — Native  of  the 
mountains  of  Carinthia"1. 

37.  Root  annual,  fmall,  entirely  fibrous.  The 
whole  herb  is.  fucculent,  pubefcent  with  projecting 
hairs  which  are  clammy  from  the  globules  which  ter¬ 
minate  them,  and  turning  red  after  flowering.  Stem 
ereft,  round,  leafy,  fomewhat  flexuofe,  dichotomous. 
Leaves  palmate  in  three  fegments,  or  pedate  in  five, 
tapering  down  into  a  wedge*-fhaped  bafe,  their  margin 
entire,  their  fubflance  tumid  and  flefhy  ;  the  uppermoft 
lanceolate,  undivided,  and  fefiile.  Panicle-erect,  with 
fmall  leaves  at  the  forks.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  on 

,  lolitary  peduncles.  Calyx  urn-fhaped,  with  fmall 

V  ..teeth.  Petals  obovate,  one-nerved,  fcarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  the  calyx.  Germ  quite  inferior.  Styles  greatly 
divaricated. 

Common  in  molt  parts  of  Europe,  on  walls,  thatched 
roofs,  and  in  dry  barren  places,  flowering  in  april  and 
may.  When  it  grows  in  fhady  places,  it  is  green, 
more  flender,  and  longer  lived.  In  very  dry  fitua- 
tions,  the  ftem  is  fometimes  unbranched,  and  all  the 
leaves  entire.  .  .. 

This  little  herb  has  been  taken  for  the  Paronychia  of 
Diofcorides,  which  was  ufed  to  cure  whitlows ;  and 
hence  its  Englifh  name  ofWhitlow-grafs;  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  Dr  aba  verna,  which  is  alfo  fo  called,  the  epithet 
rue-leaved  is  added  to  this  “. 

38.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  preceding,  and  vifcid  as  that  is  ;  but  the  ftem 
is  very  much  branched,  the  leaves  wide  palmate  three- 
parted  and  cut,  the  corolla  three  times  as  large  °. 
Willich  fays,  it  is  perennial,  that  it  grows  in  tufts, 
compofed  of  palmate  five-cleft  leaves,  not  very  clofe, 

Goaan.  .  *  Hort.  kew.  k  Linn,  amoen. 
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expanding  more  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  and  even 
reflexed,  that  the  flowering-ftem  puts  out  numerous 
barren  branches  at  bottom,  the  lower  leaves  of  which 
refemble  thofe  in  the  tufts,  but  the  others  are  three- 
toothed  and  widely  petioled,  that  it  is  hairy  and  vifcid, 
branched  again  at  top,  with  a  fefiile  leaf  under  each 
branch  which  is  commonly  trifid,  but  fometimes 
though  rarely  Ample,  that  the  calyx  is  half- five-cleft 
clofely  furrounding  the  germ,  that  the  petals  are  milk 
white  ovate  entire  marked  half  way  with  green  lines, 
and  as  large  as  in  Sax.  granulata. 

According  to  Retzius,  the  petraa  of  Gunner  and 
the  Flora  Danica  is  quite  a  different  plant  from  this  of 
Linneus,  Willich  and  Gouan.  T.  he  petraa  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  referred  by  Willdenow  to  Linneus’s  adjcendens, 
together  with  Pona’s  S.  alba  petraa ;  but  finely  Pona’s 
plant  is  the  fame  with  Linneus’s  petraa. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Savoy,  Carinthia,  Dauphine. — Cultivated 
in  1748,  by  Mr.  Miller p;  but  omittted  in  the  later 
editions  of  his  Didtionary.  It  flowers  in  april  and 
may. 

39.  This  is  a  vifcid  plant,  leafy  all  over,  with  the 
flowering  ftems  only  from  the  top,  and  not  as  in  petraa, 
to  which  it  is  very  nearly  allied,  branched  very  much 
every  way  into  a  bundle  q. 

Vahl  remarks,  that  there  are  always  runners  in  this 
fpecies,  which  he  has  never  obferved  in  petraa,  that  it 
is  alfo  much  ftouter,  with  a  greater  abundance  of  larger 
flowers.  Which  are  moft  commonly  on  Ihorter  pe¬ 
duncles. 

Native  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  monte  Baldo,  the 
Hartz  foreft,  &c. 

40.  This  has  the  habit  of  cajpitoja ,  but  the  leaves 
are  much  more  flender,  almoft  all  of  them  undivided, 
triple-nerved  beyond  the  middle.  Petals  yellowifh, 
triple-nerved.  Germ  inferior.  The  herb  is  lweet- 
fmelling  and  vifcid r. — Plaller  remarks  that  the  roots 
have  a  pleafant  aromatic  flavour ;  that  the  leaves  are 
particularly  tender,  like  Chinefe  filk  paper  ;  the  ftem 
three  inches  high  or  a  little  more,  hirfute,  bearing 
two  or  three  flowers ;  the  petals  white  with  a  tinge 
of  yellow. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  the  Pyrenees,  Carniola,  &c. 
Its  place  in  England,  (mountains  above  Amblefide, 
Weftmoreland,)  refts  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering. 

41.  Root  in  tufts.  Stem  two  inches  high,  erect, 
not  very  leafy,  round,  hairy.  Root-leaves  heaped, 
numerous,  ciliate,  blunt ;  ftem-leaves  alternate,  com¬ 
monly  undivided,  but  fometimes  three-parted.  Flowers 
terminating,  peduncled,  eredt,  yellowifh.  Calyx  hemif- 
pherical,  hairy-vifeid,  with  the  fegments  blunt  and 
denudated.  Petals  obovate,  quite  entire,  triple-nerved. 
Capfule  almoft  inferior5. 

In  Linneus’s  mantilla  it  is  faid  to  be  a  fmoot’n  plant, 
with  the  upper  branchlets  vifcid  ;  the  corolla  white, 
drying  yellow,  and  marked  with  lines. 

Scopoli  deferibes  it  as  truly  tufted,  with  a  fhort 
ftem,  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in-  height,  having  a  few 
one-flowered  peduncles  at  the  top,  and  a  trifid  leaf  at 
the  bafe  of  the  lower  peduncle.  The  lower  leaves 
are  femitrifid,  with  equal  ciliate  blunt  fegments.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx  oval.  Petals  yellow,  with  three 
lines,  of  which  the  fide  ones  being  united  at  top  and 
bottom  inclole  an  oval  fpace. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
Carniola,  Silefia,  Dauphine,  Piedmont. — Found  on 
alpine  rocks  above  lake  Idwtfll  in  Caernarvonlhire, 
Wales,  by  J.  W.  Griffith,  Efq.  flowering  in  june. 

(3.  Willdenow,  following  Jacquin,  makes  this  a  dif- 
tindt  fpecies  from  cajpitoja,  although  it  refembles  that 
very  much ;  on  account  of  the  greater  flendernefs  of 
the  leaves,  the  filiform  ftem,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
flower.  It  is  deferibed  at  length  by  Wulfen  in  Jac- 
quin’s  mifeellanea. — Native  of  the  mountains  of  Car¬ 
niola  and  Switzerland,  alfo  of  the  Pyrenees. 

y.  Stems  feveral,  fcarcely  exceeding  two  inches  in 
height,  thickifh,  covered  with  many  trifid  leaves.  Flow- 

P  Hort.  kew.  *  Linn.  mant.  '  Smith,  brit. 
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ering-ftems  fhort,  with  one  or  two  leaves,  and  three 
or  four  fmall  whitifh  flowers  on  them. — Native  of 
Greenland ;  found  in  Mackel  Cow  bay,  flowering  in 
July,  by  Francis  Soldan,  a  furgeon,  and  prefented  by 
him  to  Dr.  James  Sherard,  who  cultivated  it  in  his 
garden  at  Eltham*.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Norway. 

Root-leaves  forming  a  tuft,  from  a  narrow  bafe 
widening  into  a  triangle,  and  deeply  cut  into  three 
linear  lobes,  which  are  three-toothed  or  fometimes  but 
rarely  four-toothed.  The  idem  has  one  leaf  on  it 
about  the  middle,  divided  into  five  lobes ;  the  flowers 
on  the  top  form  a  fort  of  umbel,  and  there  is  a.  five- 
cleft  or  three-cleft  leaf  at  the  origin  of  the  peduncles. 
Pedicels  one-flowered,  naked,  three  times  as  long  as 
the  flowers.  Calyx  deeply  cut  into  lanceolate  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  fpreading :  petals  white,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  Filaments  with  their  anthers  greenifh- 
yellow,  not  higher  than  the  calyx.  The  whole  plant 
is  vifcid  and  hirfute.  It  varies  with  leaves  not  deeply 
trifid,  but  rather  five-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  often 
bifid  or  trifid,  and  the  white  petals  rofe-coloured  at  the 
claws. — Native  of  the  Piedmont  Alps'1. 

42.  Root-leaves  numerous,  in  tufts,  from  the  centre 
of  which  arifes  a  Ample  eredt  fiowering-ftem,  a  hand 
high,  round,  hairy,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  feveral 
nearly  upright,  fliortilh,  leafy  fhoots  or  branches.  All 
the  leaves  are  palmate,  narrowed  and  lengthened  out 
at  their  bafe,  clothed  with  long  white  woolly  fcattered 
hairs ;  the  radical  ones,  as  well  as  one  or  two  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Item,  are  in  five,  (rarely  feven)  feg- 
ments ;  the  others  on  the  Rem  and  thofe  on  the  fide 
Ihoots  in  three :  all  the  fegments  are  inclined  to  be 
elliptical,  not  linear.  Panicle  erect,  terminating,  vif¬ 
cid,  not  very  fpreading,  compofed  of  five  to  feven  or 
eight  greenifh-white  flowers.  Bradtes  trifid  or  undi¬ 
vided.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  pointed,  hairy, 
vifcid.  Petals  roundifb,  a  little  pointed,  with  three 
nerves  united  at  their  bafe,  yellow  white  with  a  greenifh 
tinge.  Germ  half-inferior.  Styles  club-fhaped x. 

Dr.  Withering,  who  has  defcribed  it  under  the  name 
of  petr<ea,  in  the  additions  to  his  Arrangement  of  Bri- 
tifh  plants,  remarks  that  the  ftera  is  about  two  inches 
high,  that  thp  root-leaves  are  moftly  three-cleft,  that 
the  petals  are  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  each  marked 
with  three  pale  green  lines,  that  the  whole  plant  is 
hairy,  the  hairs  being  long,  tranfparent,  tapering  to  a 
fine  point,  jointed  like  a  Conferva,  and  lecreting  a 
glutinous  liquid.  In  other  refpedts  his  own  defcrip- 
tion  agrees  with  Dr.  Smith’s  ;  but  what  he  has  fet  down 
from  Linneus,  belongs  to  the  true  petr<ea.  None  of 
his  fynonyms  feem  to  appertain  to  this  fpecies. — Dr. 
Smith  fays  that  we  cannot  refer  our  palmata  to  any 
fpecies  ol  Haller,  Allioni,  Scopoli  or  Villars,  though 
it  comes  in  fome  points  near  the  exarata  of  the  laft. 

Native  of  Denmark  and  Wales.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  indefatigable  refearches  of  J.  Wynne  Griffith,. 
Efq.  for  this  beautiful  addition  to  our  Flora.  He  found 
it  on  the  rocks  of  Cwm  Idwell,  above  Llyn  Idwell, 
near  Twll  du,  in  North  Wales,  at  the  end  of  may.  It 
flowers  from  april  to  juney. 

43.  This  approaches  a  little  in  the  form  of  the 
leaves  to  cs/pitofa,  but  it  bears  a  flower  like  that  of 
Hirculus z.  It  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  the  three 
cufps  or  prickly  points  at  the  end  of  the  leaves. 

Native  of  Greenland,  where  it  was  found  by 
Rottboell  \ 

.44-  Root-leaves  greatly  refembling  thofe  of  Antir¬ 
rhinum  Cymbalaria ,  whence  its  trivial  name,  nine  or 
ten  lines  wide,  and  feven  or  eight  lines  long,  feven- 
lobed,  fhining,  on  petioles  from  an  inch  to  two  inches 
and  a  half  in  length.  Stem  a  long  fpan  in  height, 
feeble,  almofl  procumbent  on  the  rocks.  Stem-leaves 
few,  having  the  lobes  or  notches  more*  pointed.  The 
leaves  next  the  flowers  are  entire  and  fefiile.  The 
ftem  and  branches  are  villofe  towards  the  top.  Petals 
'*  ha|f  an  inch  long,  three  lines  wide  at  the  top,  white 
veined  with  green  at  the  bafe.  Filaments  two  lines 
long:  anthers  greenifli  and  minute.  Calyx  cut  to  the 
centre  into  narrow  villofe  fegments.  Piftil  pale  green. 

*  Mlenius.  «  Allioni.  *  Smith,  brit.  &  Engl,  bot. 

1  Withering  &  Engl.  bot.  *  Willdenow.  a  Gunner. 
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Capfuie  brown,  three  lines  high.  Seeds  blackifh. — 
Native  of  the  Levant,  on  mount  Ararat b. 

4 5.  This  is  a  lmall  annual  plant,  native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant.  It  was  introduced  in  1788,  by  the  late  John 
Sibthorp,  M.  D.  Regius  Profeflbr  of  Botany  at  Oxford  ; 
and  flowers  in  julyc. 

46.  This  bears  fome  fimilitude  to  A  Cymbalaria , 
but  differs  from  it  in  the  fhining  fmoothneiiTof  all  the 
parts,  in  the  colour,  fmallnefs  and  expanfion  of  the 
flowers,  in  the  greater  length  of  the  fiamens,  and  in 

having  the  flowering  branches  more  elongated C _ 

Native  of  the  Levant. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  it  is  different  from  S. 
Cymbalaria ,  though  they  are  alike ;  but  he  doubts 
whether  it  be  diftindt  from  S.  hederacea.  I  cannot  help 
fufpefting  that  the  fpecies  of  Saxifrage  have  been  too 
much  multiplied. 

47.  Corolla  white.  Germ  inferior.  Native  of 
Spain,  in  the  mountains  near  Caftell-fort e. 

48.  Roots  fibrous,  long  and  flender,  throwing  out 
many  procumbent  leafy  fhoots,  which  grow  matted  to¬ 
gether,  forming  thick  tufts  ;  from  the  common  origin 
of  there  arifes  a  foiitary  eredt  round  ftem,  bearing  two 
or  three  ftraggling  linear  undivided  leaves,  and  termi¬ 
nating  in  an  upright  panicle  of  a  few  large  white 
flowers.  Leaves  alternate,  linear,  acute,  pale  green, 
fmootb,  their  edges  only  often  hairy  with  loft  white 
woolly  threads :  the  leaves  on  the  fhoots  Ample  and 
undivided ;  thofe  at  the  bottom  of  the  ftem  all  deeply 
three-cleft,  with  the  fegments  divaricate.  Bradtes  fo¬ 
iitary  at  each  fubdivifion  of  the  panicle,  lanceolate, 
and  clothed  with  fhort  vifcid  hairs.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  lanceolate,  acute.  Petals  elliptic-oblong,  ob- 
tufe,  greenifli -white,  with  three  green  lines,  all  united 
for  fome  diftance  above  their  origin,  and  the  central 
one  moftly  branched  near  the  top.  Five  of  the  ftamens 
rather  fhorter  than  the  other  five.  Styles  ftill  fhorter, 
nearly  erect.  Stigmas  blunt.  Germ  half-inferior f. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  ftem,  fruitftalks 
and  calyx  are  thickly  fet  with  fhort  hairs  terminated 
by  red  globules,  and  that  the  reft  of  the  plant  is  thinly 
fet  witlv  fine  white  hairs. 

S.  ajugifolia  is  very  like  this,  but  has  all  the  leaves 
three-cleft  or  five-cleft;  as  well  as  more  numerous, 
though  much  fmaller  and  yellower  flowers,  with  blunt 
petals  not  having  the  midrib  branched  at  the  top g. 

Native  of  Britain,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
and  France.  Tufts  of  it  often  clothe  rocks,  where 
the  inequalities  are  filled  with  black  turfy  earth,  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  Scotland  and  the  "north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  as  on  Snowdon,  Ben  Lomond,  and  Arthur’s 
Seat  near  Edinburgh,  Weftmoreland,  Yorkfhire,  Mal- 
hatn.  Settle,  &c.  Derbyfhire  in  Dovedale  and  Middle- 
ton-dale.  Alfo  on  Chedder  rocks  in .  Somerietfhire  : 
flowering  in  may,  and  often  again  fparingly  in  July 
and  auguft. 

49.  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  and 
is  fcarcely  diftindt  from  it.  Stems  in  tufts,  branched, 
proftrate  at  the  bafe  ;  from  the  top  of  thefe  arife 
flowering-branches,  which  are  eredt  and  Ample.  Stem 
leaves  in  clufters,  fmooth  or  fcarcely  pubefcent.  In 
the  axils  are  ovate  or  rour.dilh  villofe  bulbs.  The 
leaves  on  the  flowering- branches  are  few  and  entire. 
Flowers  in  corymbs ;  the  primary  one  fefiile  or  fub- 
feffile,  the  lateral  ones  pedicelled.  Calyx  pubefcent, 
with  ovate  blunt  fegments.  Petals  obovate,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Capfuie  ovate.— On  the  top  of  mount  Atlas. 

50.  Stems  in  tufts,  branched,  flender,  proftrate. 
Leaves  alternate,  ciuftered,  fmall,  Ipatulate  or  fome¬ 
times  linear,  running  down  along  the  petiole.  Pedi¬ 
cels  filiform,  fhort.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
ciliate.  Corolla  white,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Petals  obovate.—  On  the  fummit  of  mount  Atlas  near 
Belide.  They  both  flower  very  early  in  the  fpring  \] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  Pyramidal  Saxifrage  is  eafily  propagated  by  off- 
fets,  which  are  put  out  from  the  fide  of  the  old  plants 

b  Toumefort.  _  c  Hort.  kew.  *  Jacquin. 

e  Willdenow.  '  {  Smith,  brit.  &  Engl.  bo:. 

5  Engl.  bet.  h  pesfontai nes. 
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in  plenty.  Plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  frefti  light 
earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  during  fummer,  but 
expofed  to  the  fun  in  winter.  Take  off  all  the  offsets, 
leaving  the  plants  Angle*  which  will  caufe  them  to  pro 
duce  a  much  ftronger  ftem  for  flowering.  Plant  thefe 
offsets  in  feparate  halfpenny  pots,  to  fucceed  the  old 
plants,  which  generally  periffi  after  flowering.  T  hey 
will  produce  flowers  the  fecond  year. 

2.  3.  Are  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  : — mutata 
(n.  3.)  mull  be  flickered  from  much  wet  and  fevere 
froft. 

4.  May  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots :  it  loves 
a  moiff  loil  and  a  lhady  fituation  ;  and  is  never  in¬ 
jured  by  cold. 

[14.  Increafed  readily  by  parting  the  roots, _  either 
in  ipring  or  autumn.  It  flowers  eany,  and  if  colu 
winds  prevail  at  that  time,  the  plant  tliould  be  coveied 
with  a  hand-glafs ;  or,  if  in  a  pot,  may  be  removed 
into  the  greenhoufe1.] 

ic.  This  muft  have  a  fliady  fituation  and  a  loamy 
foil. 

[18.  This  increafes  fo  faft  by  runners,  as  to  be  even 
trou blefome.  It  is  properly  a  greenhoufe  plant  ;  in 
mild  winters  indeed  it  will  bear  the  open  air,  efpecially 
if  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  wall,  or  among  rock-work  ; 
but  in  fuch  fituations  it  is  frequently  killed  in  fevere 
feafonsk] 

20.  21.  Like  many  of  the  other  fpecies,  thefe  may 
be  propagated  by  offsets  taken  off  in  autumn,  and 

planted  in  a  fliady  fituation. 

24.  [At  the  end  of  march  divide  a  plant  which  has 
filled  a  pot  the  preceding  year,  into  many  fmall  pieces, 
taking  care  that  each  piece  has  a  few  fibres  to  it ; 
plant 'about  fix  of  thefe  in  the  middle  of  a  fmall  pot, 
filled  with  a  compofition  of  loam  and  rotten  leaves  or 
bog  earth,  in  equal  parts,  water  them  and  fet  them  by 
in  a  fliady  place  for  about  a  week,  then  plunge  them 
in  an  open  border,  expofed  not  more  than  half  the 
day  to  the  fun ;  in  dry  weather  water  them  once,  a 
day ;  the  enfuing  fpring  each  pot  will  be  covered  with 
a  profufion  of  bloom :  to  continue  this  plant  in  per¬ 
fection  it  muft  be  thus  treated  yearly.  It  is  very  hardy, 
and  difdains  all  tender  treatment. 

26.  Plant  it  in  a  pot  of  bog  earth,  and  keep  the 
pot  in  a  pan  of  water,  fo  that  the  earth  ftiall  be  con- 
ftantly  moift  :  in  winter  fet  it  under  a  frame,  to  guard 
againft  fevere  froft.  It  will  thrive  very  well  in  an  open 
border,  if  moift  and  formed  chiefly  of  bog  earth,  and 
throw  out  fhoots  which  will  take  root.  It  may  alfo 
be  increafed  by  cuttings  of  the  fhoots,  which  will  ftrike 
root  under  a  clofe  glafs  towards  the  dole  of  fummer. 
If  the  plant  be  kept  in  a  pot,  it  muft  be  renewed  every 
two  or  three  years1.] 

27.  This  fpecies,  growing  upon  bogs,,  is  difficult  to 
propagate  in  gardens,  unlefs  it  be  planted  in  loofe  rotten 
earth,  and  kept  conftantly  moift. 

[This  difficulty  has  been  in  great  meafure  overcome 
by  having  a  lhady  moift  border  filled  with  bog-earth. 
In  fuch  a  border  many  elegant  plants  of  this  and  va- 
•rious  other  genera  thrive  tolerably  well.  Some  of  the 
.  .Alpine  Saxifrages  require  a  pure  air,  and  will  not  thrive 
within  the  reach  of  fmoke.] 

28.  Part  the  roots  early  in  autumn,  that  the  plants 
may  be  well  rooted  before  the  dry  weather  in  fpring. 
It  fucceeds  beft  in  a  moift  lhady  fituation,  and  a 
ftiffifh  loamy  foil. 

29.  The  double  White  Saxifrage  is  increafed  by  off- 
fets,  which  the  old  roots  put  forth  in  great  plenty. 
Tranfplant  them  in  July,  after  the  leaves  are  decayed, 
.into  freffi  undunged  earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade 
until  autumn,  but  in  winter  expofing  them  to  the  fun. 
Thefe  plants  will  flower  in  april,  and  if  they  are  in 
large  tufts  will  make  a  handfome  appearance.  In  the 
full  ground  they  muft  have  a  fliady  fituation. 

48.  This  fort  propagates  faft  enough  by  its  trailing 
branches,  provided  it  be  planted  in  a  moift  foil  and 
a  fliady  fituation,  but  it  will  not  thrive  on  dry  ground, 
or  where  it  -is  much  expofed  to  the  fun.  The  beft 
time  to  remove  this  or  any  of  thefe  plants  is  in  autumn, 
that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  winter’s  rain  to 

'■  Curtis.  k  Idem.  1  Idem. 
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eftablifh  them  well  before  the  dry  weather  of  the  fpring 


comes  on. 

[The  above  directions  will  fuffice  for  the  culture  o? 
all  the  other  fpecies  of  this  numerous  and  elegant 
genus.  They  are  moftly  perennial,  and  to  be  increafed 
by  offsets  or  parting  the  roots;  many  of  them  not 
growing  very  readily  from  feed.  The  few  annual  forts, 
which  are  to  be  increafed  by  feed,  are  particularly  fpe- 
cified  at  the  foot  of  the  delcriptions. 

Saxifraga.  See  ABthufa,  Arenaria ,  Ligufticum ,  Pirn- 
pinella ,  S  agin  a,  Saponaria ,  Satureia ,  Sefeli ,  Silene. 

Saxifrage, golden.  jSee  Chryfifiknium. ] 

SCABIoSA.  ( This  is  a  modern  name ,  which  Jorne  derive 
from  fcaber,  rough  or  rugged ;  hut  others  with  more 
reafon  from  Icabies,  the  itch ,  which  diforder  the  common 
fort  is  faid  to  cure.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  115.  Reich,  n.  121.  Schreb.  n.  149. 
Tournef.  t.  2 63,  264.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1722. 
fuff.  194.  Gartn.  t.  86.  Afterocephalus.  Vaill. 
ibid.  Succifa.  Vaill.  ibid.  Pterocephalus.  Vaill. 

inin 


ClafiT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia'. 

Nat.  order  of  Aggregate.  Dipfacea,  JulL 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  Perianth  many-flowered,  fpreading,  many¬ 
leaved  :  leaflets  in  various  rows  furrounding  the 
receptacle  and  placed  upon  it,  the  inner  ones  gra¬ 
dually  Ids.  : 

Proper  Perianth  double,  both  fuperior outer 
Ihorter,  membranaceous,  plaited,  permanent ; 
inner  five-parted,  with  the  fegments  lubulate-ca~ 
p  filaceous. 

Cor.  univerfal  equal,  often  from  unequal  ones. 

Proper  one-petalled,  tubular,  four  or  five-cleft,  equal 
or  unequal. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  Tubulate- capillary,  weak.  Anthers 
oblong,  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  involved  in  its  proper  fheath  as  in 
a  calycle.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla.  Stigma 
obtufe,  obliquely  emarginate. 

Per.  none. 

Seeds  folitary,  ovate-oblong,  involute,  crowned  varioufly 
with  proper  calyxes. 

Rec.  common  convex,  chaffy  or  naked. 

Obs.  Exterior  corollets  often  larger ,  more  unequal. 
Crowns  of  the  feeds  various  in  the  different 
fpeeies. 

The  primary  diflinftion  of  the  fpecies  is  tv  be  taken 
from  the  divifion  of  the  florets  into  four- cleft 
and  five-cleft. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  common  many-leaved :  proper  double,  fuperior. 
Recept.  chaffy  or  naked. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  four -cleft  Corollets. 

1.  Scabiofa  alpina.  Alpine  Scabious. 

Lin.  fpcc.'i4.i.  Jyft.  143.  Reich.  1.  276.  JVilld.  r. 

545.  hort.  cliff.  30.  upf.  26.  Gartn.fruft.  2.  39. 
Vi ’liars  dauph.  2.  290.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  503. 
Lob.  adv.  233.  ic.  537. 

S.  alp.  foliis  centaurii  majoris.  Bauh.pin.  270.  Mcr. 

hiff.f  6.  t.  1 3./.  10.  Tournef.  inft,  465. 

S.  alp.  centauroides.  Befl.  eyft.  <efi.  122.  ord.  9,.  t.  8. 

/.  1. 

S.  montana  &  Centaurlum  nothum.  Dalech,  hiff 
1108.  1291. 

S.  mont.  maxima.  Ger.  emac.  721.  7-  Park,  theap. 
487./.  1.  Raiihift.^  74. 

Dipfacus  fol.  pinnatis,  pinnis  ferratis,  capitulis  globofis. 

Phil,  tranf.  n.  337.  Hall.  helv.  n.  200. 

Corollets  four-cleft  equal ,  calyxes  imbricate,  flowers  droop¬ 
ing,  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate  ferrate. 

[2.  Scabiofa  uftulata. 

Lm.fpec.  ed.  Witld.  1.  545.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  29. 

Corollets  four-cleft  equal,  fc ales  of  the  calyx  acute ,  leaves 
lyrate  toothed. 

3.  Scabiofa  rigida.  Rigid-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin.fpec.  14a.  Jyft.  143.  Reich.  1.276.  Willd.  1. 

546,  mant.3 28.  amoen.6.  afr.  4.  Thunb.  prodi* 
28.  Comm.  hort.  1.  185./.  93.  Raiifuppl.  237. 
n.  39, 

Corollets ^ 
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Cor  diets  four-deft  Jubradiant ,  calyxes  imbricate  cbtuje, 
leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  eared. 

4.  Scabiola  attenuata.  Narrow-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin.Jyft .  144.  ed.  Willd.  1.  546.  Juppl.  118.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  134. 

S.  trifida.  Thunb.  prodr.  28. 

Corollets  four -deft  equal ,  calyxes  imbricate ,  Jcales  oblong 
obtufe ,  leaves  linear  Smooth  entire  and  pinnatifid  at  the 
baje. 

3.  Scabiofa  fcabra.  Rugged-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin.Jyft.  244.  i?<7.  mild.  546.  Juppl.  118.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  ic). 

Corollets  four-cleft  equal ,  Jcales  oj  the  calyx  obtuje ,  leaves 
bipinnat'ifid  rugged  rigid. ] 

6.  Scabiofa  tranfyivanica.  Tranjylvani an  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  141 .  JyJl.  143.  Reich.  1.  276.  Willd. 
1.  547.  hort.  upj.  26.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  50.  /.  hi. 
Mor.  Lift.  3.  46./.  6.  /.  13./.  13. 

Corollets  four -clejt  equal,  calyxes  and  chaffs  awned,  root- 
leaves  lyraie ,  ftem-leaves  pinnatifid. 

[7.  Scabiofa  fyriaca.  Syrian  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  141.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  277.  Willd. 

1.  547.  hort.  cliff.  30. 

S.  fruticans  latifolia  alba.  Bauh.  pin.  169.  Mor. 
hift.J  6.  t.  14./.  14. 

0.  S.  perficae  folio,  fiore  amethyftino.  Vaill.  ad.  1722. 
P-  233- 

Corollets  four-clejt  equal,  calyxes  imbricate  and  chaffs 
awned,  ftem  dichotomous ,  leaves  lanceolate.  ] 

8.  Scabiofa  leucantha.  Snowy  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  142.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  277.  Willd.  1. 

547.  hort.  cliff.  30.  Garin.  Jrud.  2.39.  Villars 
dauph.  1.  290.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  505*  Scop, 
cam.  n.  137. 

S.  rigida.  Mill.  did.  n.  7. 

S.  flore  globolo  niveo.  Bauh.  pin.  270. 

S.  fruticans  anguftifolia  alba.  Bauh. pin.  270. 

S.  glabra  fol.  rigidis  viridibus.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  p.  2.  8. 
Raii  hift.  377.  Mor.  hift.J.  6.  1. 14.  /.  n. 
p.  S.  trenta.  Hacquet.  pi.  alp.  13.  /.  4.  f.  1. 

Corollets  four -cleft  aim  oft  equal,  calycine  Jcales  ovate  im¬ 
bricate,  leaves  pinnatifid. 

9.  Scabiofa  Succifa.  Devil' s-bit  Scabious. 

Lin. Jpec.  142.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  277.  Willd.  1. 

548.  hort.  cliff.  30.  fl.Juec.  n.  1 1 9.  HudJ.  angl. 
62.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  183.  Smith,  brit.  170. 
engl.  hot.  t.  878.  Curt.  land.  3.  t.  10.  Relh. 
cant.  n.  1 12.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  17 1.  FI.  dan.  t.  279. 
Hoffm.  germ.  45.  Roth.  germ.  1.  58.  2.  163. 
Pollichpal.  n.  140.  Leers  herb orn.  n.  104.  Scop, 
earn.  n.  138.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  203.  Villars  dauph. 

2.  291.  Allion. pedem.  n.  506.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  210. 
Blackw.  t.  142.  Ludw.  ed.  t.  193.  Knorr  hort. 
1.  /.  T.  7.  Plenck,  ic.  t.  51.  Hall.  helv.  n.  201. 
(Succifa.) 

S.  folio  integro  glabro,  fiore  cteruleo.  Tournef.  inft. 
466. 

S.  radice  fuccifa,  fiore  globofo.  Raii  Jyn.  191. 
Succifa.  FuchJ.  hift.  715. — glabra.  Bauh.  pin.  269. 
Mor.  hift.J.  6.  t.  13./.  7. 

Succ.  f.  Morfus  diaboli.  Camer.  epit.  397.  Matth. 
623.  Dod.  pc*fit.  124.  1.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  n. 
Raii  hift.  380. 

Morfus  diaboli.  Ger.  587.  emac.  726. — vulgaris 
fiore  purpureo.  Park,  theat.  491.  /.  492./.  1. 

(3.  Succifa  hirfuta.  Bauh.  pin.  269. 

Corollets  Jour-cleft  equal ,  ftem-leaves  toothed,  flowers 
Jubglobular. 

£10.  Scabiofa  integrifolia.  Red-flowered  annual  Scabious. 
Lin. Jpec.  142.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  278.  Willd.  1. 
548.  Hoffm.  germ.  45.  Roth.  germ.  1.  58.  2.  164. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  205.  Ger.  prov.  220.  Sauv.  monjp. 
156.  Magn.  monjp.  231.  Allion. pedem.  n.  507 . 
Corollets  Jour-cleft  radiant ,  leaves  undivided,  root -leaves 
ovate  ferrate,  branch-leaves  lanceolate ,  ftem  her¬ 
baceous. 

zi.  Scabiofa  amplexicaulis.  Blue-flowered  annual  Scabious. 
Lin.Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  278.  Willd.  1.  549. 
mant.  193. 

S.  capitulo  globofo  mir)or  var.  3.  Bauh.  pin.  270  ? 
Corollets  four-cleft  radiant ,  leaves  embracing  lanceolate 
quite  entire,  root-leaves  trifid  crenate. 
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12.  Scabiofa  humilis.  Humble  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  649.  Thunb.  prodr.  28. 

Corollets  four -cleft  unequal,  Jcales  of  the  calyx  obtuje } 
leaves  linear  tooth-pinnatifid. 

13.  Scabiofa  decurrens.  Decurrent-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  649.  Thunb.  prodr.  28. 

Corollets  four- cleft  unequal,  Jcales  of  the  calyx  ovate , 
leaves  pinnatifid  with  the  pinna s  decurrent  d\ 

14.  Scabiofa  tatarica.  Giant  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  143.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  279.  Willd.  1. 
550.  Gmel.  it.  1.  159.  Ad.  upj.  1744.  p.  ii» 
t.  1. 

S.  altiffima.  Mill.  did.  n.  6. — fegetum  Triumfetti. 
Raii  Juppl.  236  ? 

Corollets  four -cleft  radiant,  ftem  hifpid,  leaves  lanceolate 
pinnatifid,  lobes Jubimbricate. 

1 5.  Scabiofa  arvenfis.  Field  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  143.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.279*  Willd.  1. 
550.  hort.  cliff.  31.  fl.Juec.  n.  1 18.  mat.  med.  49* 
HudJ.  angl.  62.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  183.  Smith, 
brit.  170.  Curt.  lend.  4.  t.  13.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  1 13.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  172.  DickJ.  hort.  fic. 
12.  6.  FI.  dan.  t.  447.  Hall.  helv.  n.  12 6. 
Hoffm.  germ.  46.  Roth.  germ.  1.  59.  2.  164. 
Pollichpal.  n.  142.  J^ecrs  her  born.  n.  105.  Krock. 
JileJ.  n.  205.  Scop.  earn.  n.  135.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  292.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  508.  Desfont \  atlant . 
119.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  210.  n.  3.  Gouan  illuftr.  5. 
Ludw.  ed.  t.  21.  Kniph.  orig.  3.  n.  82.  Plenck, 
ic.  t.  52.  Blackw.  t.  185. 

Scabiofa.  Tra'g.  242.  FuchJ.  hift.  71 6. 

S.  pratenfis  hirfuta  qu$  officinarum.  Bauh.  pin. 
269.  Mor.  hift.J.  6.  t.  13./.  1.  Tournef.  inft. 

464- 

S.  arvenfis,  f.  fegetalis.  Tabern.  ic.  159.  hift.  422. 
S.  vulgaris  major.  Dod.  pempt.  122.  1.  Ger.  583.4, 
emac.  720.  4. 

S.  vulg.  pratenfis.  Park,  theat.  485.  1. 

S.  major  communior  hirfuta  folio  laciniato.  Bauh , 
hift.  3.  2.  1.  Raii  hift.  37 4.  Jyn.  191.  1. 

[j3.  Sc.  calyce  dilatato  fiore  longiore.  Willd.  Jpec. 
y.  Sc.  dubia.  Moench.  haff.  n.  n 6.  t.  3. 

Corollets  four-cleft  radiant,  leaves  pinnatifid  gafhed,  ftem 
hifpid. 

1 6.  Scabiofa  parviflora.  Small -flowered  Scabious . 

Desfont.  atlant.  119. 

S.  ficula  Cardiacas  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  465. 

S.  alpina  Hieracii  folio.  Bocc.  muf.  t.  120. 
Afterocephalus  .annuus,  foliis  imis  Senecionis  retufis. 
Vaill.  acad.  1722.  p.  181. 

Corollets  four -cleft  almoft  equal,  in  ovate  heads,  interior 
proper  calyx  very  Jhort,  lower  leaves  obovate  crenate, 
ftem  dichotomous. 

17.  Scabiofa  uralenfis.  Uralian  Scabious. 

Lin.Jyft.  144.  Willd.  1.  550.  Murr.  comm,  got  t. 
1782. p.  13.  /.  4. 

Corollets  four-cleft  radiant,  root-leaves  Jimple,  ftem-leaves 
decuffively  pinnate,  chaffs  dry  reflexed  at  the  tip. 

18.  Scabiofa  fylvatica.  Broad-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin. Jpec.  142.  Jyft.  144.  Reich.  1.  280.  Willd.  i„ 
551-  mant.  329.  Hall.  helv.  n.  204.  Hoffm . 
germ.  46.  Roth.  germ.  1.  39.  2.  165.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  1 41.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  204.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  136.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  32.  t.  362.  obj.  1.  28. 
&  3.  20.  /.  72.  Villars  dauph.  2.  291.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  509.  Pallas  it.  2.  316. 

S.  pannonica.  Jacqu.  vind.  22. 

S.  maxima  dumetorum,  folio  non  laciniato.  Bauh. 
hift.  3,  10.  Fabric,  helmft.  162.  163.  Raii  hift. 
379 ■  . 

S.  latifolia  Pan.  rubro  flore  f.  3.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  1. 
f.  1.  in  p.  2. — item,  purp.  flore  f.  4.  Ej.  ib.p,  2. 

Raii  hift.  378.  n.  16. 

(3.  S.  montana  non  laciniata  rubra  1.  Bauh.  pin,  270. 
Mor.  hift.J.  6.  t.  13.fi.  5. 

Corollets  four-cleft  radiant,  all  the  leaves  undivided 
ovate-oblong  ferrate,  ftem  hifpid. 

**  With  five -cleft  Corollets. 

19.  Scabiofa  gramuntia.  Cut-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jpec.  143.  Jyft.  145.  Reich.  1.  280.  TVilld. 

1.551,  Sauv.  monjp,  268.  Gouan  monjp.  6 2. 
13  M  Ger . 
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Ger.  prov.  220.  Villars  dauph.  2.  294.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  5 1 1.  Desfont.  atlant.  120. 

S.  capitulo  globofo  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  270.  fee.  Gouan. 
Mor.  hijl.j.  6.  /.  14.  f.  21. 

S.  cap.  glob,  foliis  in  tenuiflimas  lacinias  divifis.  Bauh . 
pin.  271.  Magn.monjp.  231.  Mor  hijl.j.  6.  /.  15. 
/•  25- 

Afterocephalus  fubincanus  Sophias  foliis.  Vaill.  acad. 
1722.  p.  179. 

Corollcts  five-cleft,  calyxes  very  jhort ,  ftem-leaves  bipin- 
nate  filiform. 

20.  Scabiofa  columbaria.  Small  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  143.  Jyfi.  145.  Reich.'  1.  280.  Willd. 

1.  552.  hort.  cliff.  31.  fl.  Juec'.  n.  118.  Hudfi. 
angl.  62.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  184.  Smith,  brit. 
17 1.  AAA  cant.  n.  114.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  173. 
A/.  Zz/z.  /.  314.  Hoffm.  germ.  46.  IA/A 
1.  59.  2.  166.  Pollich  pal.  n.  143.  Krock.  fiilefi. 
n.  206.  Scop.  cam.  n.  140.  Sauv.  monfip.  242. 
Villars  daupb.  2.  293.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  510. 
Gmel.  fib.  2.  21 1.  Desfont.  atlant.  120.  Kniph. 
orig.  12.  zz.  85.  Knorr.  del.  2.  /.  S.  13. 

Succifa,  n.  202.  Hall.  helv. 

Scabiofa  minor.  Camer.  epit.  711.  Matth.  970. 
Tabern.  161.  162. — vulgaris.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  4. 

-  Rail  hijl.  374.  Jyn.  i()\. 

S.  capitulo  globofo  major  &  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  270. 

Mor.  hijl.  j.  6.  /.  14./.  20.  Tourncf.  injl.  465. 

S.  minor  f.  Columbaria.  ZoA  ic.  535.  582.  2. 

emac.  719.  2. 

S.  minor  campeftris.  Park,  theat.  484.  1. 

S.  media.  Dod. pempt.  122.  3. 

S.  montana  f.  5.  Clu.fi.  hijl.  2./.  2. 

S.  glabra  foliis  carnolis  virentibus.  Herm.par.  t.  221. 
Phyteuma.  Col.phyt.  t.  22. 

Afterocephalus  vulgaris,  flore  caeruleo.  Vaill.  acad. 
1722.  p.  179. 

Corollets  five -cleft  radiant,  root -leaves  ovate  or  lyrate 
crenate,  ftem-leaves  pinnatifid,  fiegments  linear. 

21.  Scabiofa  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Scabious. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  552.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  512. 
t.  25.  /.  2.  t.  26.fi.  1.  Hall.  helv.  n.  207. 

S.  grandiflora.  Scop,  infiubr.  3.  29.  t.  14.  Desfont. 
atlant.  123. 

S.  pyren.  cinerea  villofa,  magno  flore.  Tournefi.  inft. 
465. . 

S.  multifida  alpina  repens.  Bocc.  mufi.  22.  t.  6. 

Corollets  four- cleft  radiant,  leaves  tomentofie  entire  toothed 
and  pinnatifid,  ft  cm  one-flowered. 

22.  Scabiofa  ficula.  Sicilian  Scabious. 

Lin.  fiyft.  145.  Reich.  1.  281.  Willd.  1.  553. 
mant.  196. 

S.  divaricata.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  p.  5.  /.  15. 

Corollets  five-cleft  equal  Jhorter  than  the  calyx,  leaves 
lyrate -pinnatifid. 

23.  Scabiofa  rutzefolia.  Rue-leaved  Scabious. 

Lin. fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  553.  Vahl ' fiymb.  2.  2 6. 

S.  urceolata.  Desfont.  atlant.  122? 

S.  marina  rutse  caninas  folio.  Bocc.  file.  95.  t.  52. 
Corollets  five-cleft,  leaves  pinnate  the  upper  ones  linear, 
calyxes  one-leafed five-cleft. 

24.  Scabiofa  maritima.  Sea  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  144.  Jyft.  I45.  Reich.  1.  282.  Willd. 
1.  554.  mant.  32 9.  amoen.  4.  304.  Murr.  prodr. 
139 •  Pillars  dauph.  2.  295.  Thunb.jap.  38. 

S.  maritima  parva.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  7.  Rail  hijl.  378. 
Corollets  five-cleft  radiant  Jhorter  than  the  calyx ,  leaves 
pinnate,  the  upper  ones  linear  quite  entire .] 

25.  Scabiofa  ftellata.  Starry  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  144 ’fiyft.  145-  Reich.  1.  282.  Willd.  1. 
55 4-  mant-.  329.  hort.  cliff.  31.  upfi.  26.  Gxrtn. 
frutt.  2.  39.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  513.  D'Ajfio  arag. 
71  •  1 1 1-  Desfont.  atlant.  124. 

S.  ftellata  folio  laciniato  major.  Bauh.  pin.  27 1. 
Tournefi.  inft.  465.  Mor.J.  6.  t.  15./.  39. 
major  hifpanica.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  1.  7 abern.ic.  159. 
Lob  tc.-pg.  Ger.  585.  9.  emac.  722.  9.  Park, 
.beat.  489.  1.  t.  490.  Rail  hift.  377. 
peregrina.  Dod.  pempt.  122. 

(3.  S.  ftellata  folio  laciniato  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  271. 

7‘  b’h it llVI^mi/na'  Bftuh-Pin'  27  prodr.  126.  'Mor. 
^fi.J.  6.  /.  1 4, A  42. 


Corollets  five-clefit  radiant,  leaves  cut,  receptacles  of  the 
flowers  roundifih. 

[26.  Scabiofa  prolifera.  Prolific  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  \\\.  fiyft.  145.  Reich.  1.  282.  Willd.  1. 

554.  war/.  329.  Desfont.  atlant.  121. 

S.  ftellata  humilis  integrifolia  prolifera.  Herm.  -parad . 
t.  125.  Raiifiuppl.  236. 

S.  ftell.  prolifera  annua.  Adi.  gall.  1 666 — 98.  /.  4, 
Dodart.  ic. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant,  flowers  Jubfieftile,  Jlem  proli¬ 
ferous,  leaves  undivided.  ] 

27.  Scabiofa  atropurpurea.  Sweet  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  144.  fiyft.  145.  Reich.  1.283.  Willd.  1. 

555.  hort.  cliff.  31.  upfi.  26.  Gartn.  firuft.  2,38. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  247. 

S.  peregrina  rubra,  capite  oblcngo.  Bauh.  pin.  270. 
Mor.  hift.fi.  6.  /.  14. /I  26. 

S.  6.  indiea.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  3.  /.  1.  Bejl.  eyft.  aft.  9. 
/.  10 .  f.  1,  2. 

S.  rubra  indiea.  Park,  parad.  324.  n.  3.  t.  325.  f.  3. 

Ger.  emac.  724.  16.  Rail  hift.  375.  5. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant,  leaves  cut,  receptacles  of  the 
flowers  Jubulate. 

28.  Scabiofa  argentea.  Silvery  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  145.  fiyft.  145.  Reich.  1.283.  Willd.  1. 

555.  Desfont.  atlant.  121. 

S.  orientalis  argentea,  foliis  inferioribus  incifis. 
Tournef.  cor.  34. 

Afterocephalus  perennis  argenteus  laciniatus,  caule 
tenui  eburneo.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1722.  p.  181. 
p.  S.  orient  hirfuta  tenuiflime  laciniata,  flore  parvo 
purpureo  &  albicante.  Tournef.  cor.  34.  Desfont. 
122.  var.  A. 

Corollets  five- cleft  radiant,  leaves  pinnatifid,  fiegments 
linear,  peduncles  very  long,ftem  round. 

[29.  Scabiofa  daucoides.  Carrot-like  Scabious , 

Desfont.  atlant.  123. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant ,  leaves  bipinnate ,  common  calyx 
villofe  pinnatifid. 

30.  Scabiofa  indurata. 

Lin.  fiyft.  146.  Reich,  1.  283.  Gmel.  230.  Willd. 
1.  555.  mant.  196. 

S.  altiflima.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  t.  185. 

S.  africana  p.  Gmel.  Jyft.  230. 

Corollets  five- cleft  radiant,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  gnawn 
toothed  at  the  bafie,  ft  cm  rigid.  ] 

31.  Scabiofa  africana.  African  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  145.  fiyjt.  146.  Reich.  1.284.  Willd. 
1.  556.  hort.  cliff.  31.  Berg.  cap.  32.  Kniph. 

cent.  7.  n.  82. 

S.  africana  frutefeens.  Herm.  parad.  t.  219. 
p.  S.  afr.  frut.  maxima,  fol.  rugofis  &  crenatis,  minor. 

Herm.  parad.  220.  Raii  fiuppl.  237.  n.  38. 
y.  S.  incila.  Mill.  dift.  h.  18. 

S.  afr.  frut.  max.  foliis  tenuiflime  incifis.  Boerh. 
lugdb.  1.  128. 

<?.  S.  minor  tethiopica  frutefeens,  fol.  lanuginofis. 
Breyn.  ic.  33.  /.  26. 

Corollets  five -cleft  equal,  leaves  Jimple  gaftoed,  ft  cm 
Jhrubby. 

[32.  Scabiofa  monfpelienfis.  Montpellier  Scabious. 

Lin.  Jyft.  146.  Willd.  1.  556.  Jacqu.  mific.  2.320. 
ic.  rar.  1.  t.  24. 

Corollets  five-cleft  equal  floor  ter  than  the  calyx ,  all  the 
leaves  pinnate  ciliate. 

33.  Scabiofa  pumila.  Dwarf  Scabious.  > 

Lin.Jyfl.  146.  Reich.  1.  284.  Willd.  1.  556. 

mant.  196.  Burm.  prodr.  4. 

S.  acaulis.  Thunb.  prodr.  29? 

Corollets  five -cleft  radiant,  almoft  ftemlefis,  leaves  very 
hairy,  root -leaves  lyrate ,  ftem-leaves  pinnate  gafhed.~\ 

34.  Scabiofa  cretica.  Cretan  Scabious. 

Lin.Jpec.  145 .fiyft.  146.  Reich.  1.  284.  Willd.  1. 
5 57.  hort.  cliff.  31. 

S.  ftellata  folio  non  difiedto.  Bauh. pin.  271.  Mor. 
hift.fi.  6.  /.  1 5./.  31. 

S.  fruticofa  folio  non  difledto  peregrina.  Bauh -  hift. 
Raii  hift.  378. 

S.  peregrina.  Ger.  585.  10.  emac.  722.  10. 

S.  arborea  cretica.  Park,  theat.  486.  n.  7. 
p.  S.  cretica  frutefeens,  auriculae  urft  folio.  Tournef. 
cor.  34. 
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Afterocephalus  frutefcens,  leucoii  folio  longibre  an- 
gufto.  Vaill.  abt.  par.  1722.  p.  247. 

Corollets  five -cleft  radiant ,  leaves  lanceolate  altnoji  quite 
entire,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

[35.  Scabiofa  limonifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  557.  Vahljymb.  2.  27. 

S.  cophanenfis  frudcans  laureolae  folio  cralTo  rotundo 
lucido  molli  fubtus  incano.  Hort.  cathol.  196.  Raii 
fuppl.  238.  n.  53. 

S.  licula  frut.  laureoke  folio  fubtus  incano.  Tournef. 
inft.  465. 

Corollets  five-cleft  equal,  leaves  wedge-ftoaped  quite  entire , 
wrinkled  and  hoary  underneath.  ] 

36.  Scabiofa  graminifolia.  Grafs -leaved  Scabious. 

Lin.  fpec.  145.  fyft.  146.  Reich.  1.  285.  Willd.  1. 

558.  mant.  329.  amoen.  4.  267.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  139.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  515.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
296.  Krock.  filef.  n.  207.  Desfont.  atlant.  124. 
Hall.helv.  n.  203.  (Succifa.) 

S.  argentea  anguftifolia.  Bauh.pin.  270.  prodr.  127. 

ic.  Park,  theat.  487.  n.  5.  Raii  hift.  380.  n.  22. 

S.  graminea  argentea.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  12. 

S.  ftellata  argentea  anguftifolia.  Mor.  hft.f.  6.  t.  15. 
/•  36. 

Afterocephalus  argenteus  graminifolius,  flore  cteruleo. 

Vaill.  acad.  par.  1722.  p.  183. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant ,  leaves  Unear-lanceolate  quite 
entire,  ftem  herbaceous. 

[37.  Scabiofa  lyrata.  Lyr  at  e-leave  d  Scabious. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  558.  Vahl  fiymb.  2.  27. 
Forjk.  defier.  203. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant,  fiegments  entire,  lower  leaves 
oblong  ferrate,  upper  pinnatifid  at  the  bafie. 

38.  Scabiofa  palteftina.  Paleftine  Scabious. 

Lin.  fyft.  146.  Reich.  1.  285.  Willd.  1.558. 

mant.  37.  Jacqu.  hort.  j.  42.  t.  96. 

Corollets  five -cleft  radiant,  all  the  fegments  trifid,  leaves 
undivided fiubfierrate,  upper  pinnatifid  at  the  bafie. 

39.  Scabiofa  iletenfis. 

Lin. Jyft.  146.  Reich.  1.285.  Willd.  1  559.  mant. 
37.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  214.  /.  88.  f.  1. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant  longer  than  the  calyx,  leaves 
bipinnate  linear. 

40.  Scabiofa  ucranica.  Ukraine  Scabious. 

Lin.  fpec.  144.  Reich.  1.  286.  Willd.  1.  559. 

Gmel.  Jib.  2.  213.  t.  87.  it.  1.  138.  Allion. pedem. 
n.  514. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant,  root-leaves  pinnatifid,  ftem- 
leaves  linear-lanceolate  at  the  bafie.'] 

41.  Scabiofo  ochrokuca.  Pale  Scabious. 

Lin.  fpec.  146.  Jyft.  146.  Reich.  1.  286.  Willd.  1. 

559.  Jacqu.  obfi.2.  20.  t.  73,74.  auftr.  5.  19. 

/.  439*  Gmel.  it.  1.  138.  Hoffm.  germ.  46. 
Krock.  filef.  n.  208.  Sauv.  monfp.  241.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  296. 

S.  tenuifolia.  Roth.  germ.  1.  59.  2.  167. 

S.  multifido  folio,  flore  flavefeente.  Bauh.  pin.  270. 

£//?./.  6.  t.  13./.  23.  Tournef.  inft.  464. 

S.  anguftifolia  alba  altera.  Bauh.  pin.  270.  iforr  /V 
770- /•  2. 

S.  ochroleuco  flore  f.  7.  Clufi.  hift.  2.  3.  /  2. 

S.  flore  pallido.  G?r.  emc.  723./.  14. 

S.  multifido  folio,  albo  flore  vel  potius  ochroleuco. 

Bauh.  hift.  3.  8.  Raii  hift.  37 6. 

Corollets  five-cleft  radiant ,  leaves  bipinnate  linear. 

£42.  Scabiofa  pappofa.  Downy-headed  Scabious. 

Lin. fpec.  146.  Jyft.  146.  Reich.  1.286.  #7/77.  1. 

560.  Willie h  ill u fir .  n.  62.  Gartn.  frubt.  2.38. 

S.  cretica,  capitulo  pappos  mentiente.  Tournef.  cor.  34. 

Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  130.  ' J 

Corollets  five-cleft  unequal,  ftem  herbaceous  erebl,  leaves 
pinnatifid,  feeds  awned  and  feather -downed. 

43-  Scabiofa  pterocephala.  Wing-headed  Scabious. 

Lin. fpec.  146.  Reich.  1.  287.  #W  1.  560. 

Pterocephalus  perennis  humilis  laciniatus  &  incanus. 

Vaill.  abt.par.  1722.  p.  184. 

Corollets  fiye-cleft,  ftem  procumbent  ftorubby,  leaves  laci- 
niate  hirfiute,  down  feathered.~\ 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  ftrong  fibres 
which  run  deep  in  the  ground.  Stems  feveral,  ftrong, 
channelled,  upwards  of  four  feet  high.  Leaflets  four 
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br  five  pairs,  uneqtiai  in  fize  and  irregularly  placed) 
ending  in  acute  points;  Flowers  on  naked  peduncles 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  of  a  whitlfh  yellow  co- 
louf,  and  appeafing  at  the  end  of  june; 

[Calyfc  fhorter  than  the  fldwer.  Fruit  half-ovate. 
Receptacle  globular,  ivith  lanceolate  channelled  per¬ 
manent  chaffs;  Seeds  quadrangular*  crowned  with 
eight  teeth,,  fouf  larger  and  four  fmaller  alternately. 
Pappus  having  twenty  patulous  rays'". 

Involucre  oblong,  four-cotnerfcd,  membranaceous- 
chaffy,,  ftriated,  fubvillofe,  ending  in  eight  fetacecus 
ruggecAlh  unequal  teeth.  Seed  ovate,  ftriated,  pale,  nar¬ 
rowed  into  a  fhort  ftipe.  Pappus  filky-afh-coloUred, 
very  lhort,  one-leafed  at  the  bafe,  divided  at  top  into 
feveral  villofe  or  plumofe  rays.  Albumen  flefhy. 
Embryo  greenifh  yellow  \ 

.  Pillars  lays  it  is  the  largeft  of  all  their  fpecies*  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  that  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  mift  a. ken  for  the  Great  Centaury,  from  the 
hmilitude  of  its  leaves  to  thofe  of  that  plant. 

.According  to  Haller  it  is  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  a  hollow  branched  ftem  refembling  that  of  S  am¬ 
icus  Ebulusj  the  root-leaves  are  elliptic,  the  reft 
pinnate  with  fix  or  leven  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  outmoft 
of  which  is  very  large.  He  makes  it  a  Dipfiacus  from 
the  form  of  the  feed- crown. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Dauphine  and 
Italy.  Ray  found  it  abundantly  on  Thuiri,  one  of  the 
higheft  parts  of  the  Jura  chain.  Haller  fays  it  is 
common  about  Aigle. 

Ray  calls  it  Great  Mountain  Scabious.  Gerarde, 
who  names  it  limply  Mountain  Scabious,  fays  that  the 
root  grew  in  his  garden  to  the  bignefs  of  a  man’s  body£ 
It  was  cultivated  here  in  1570,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Morgan, 
as  appears  from  Lobel  °. 

2.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg. 

3.  Stem  fufFruticofe,  rugged.  Leaves  ovate,  fer¬ 
rate,  with  two  teeth  at  the  bafe.  Peduncles  termi¬ 
nating,  very  long1*. 

In  the  amoenitates  it  is  faid  to  refemble  leitcantha 
very  much ;  the  ftem  to  be  fhrubby  and  naked ;  the 
leaves  naked,  the  lower  ones  obovate  ending  in  the 
petiole,  the  reft  lanceolate,  fefiile ;  two  linear  ftipules 
from  the  axils  j  feales  from  the  calyx  roundifh  *  co¬ 
rollets  tomentofe  on  the  outfide,  with  the  outmoft  feg- 
ment  a  little  larger  than  the  others. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  by 
Mr..  Miller  in  1731 9.  Omitted,  with  feveral  other 
fpecies,  in  the  later  editions  of  the  Didlionary.  It  has 
been  long  known  in  the  Dutch  gardens. 

4.  This  is  a  fmooth  plant,  with  grooved  filiform 
branches,  the  younger  ones  fubpubefeent.  Leaves 
quite  entire,  long,  narrow,  bluntifh,  fometimes  pinna¬ 
tifid  at  the  bafe,  the  fegments  folitary,  linear,  fhorter 
by  half  than  the  leaf.  Peduncle  filiform,  terminating 
the  branches,  one-flowered.  Calyx-fcales  very  blunt* 
fubpubefeent.  Common  corolla  few-flowered.  Co¬ 
rollets  white,  pubefeent  on  the  outfide  r. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg  and  Mafion.  Introduced  by  the 
latter  in  1774.  It  flowers  fromjuly  to  feptember8. 

5.  This  is  an  herbaceous  plant,  of  the  ftature  and 
with  the  ftem  and  flowers  of  Sc.  rigida.  Stems  round. 
Ample,  rugged. .  Leaves  feflile ;  leaflets  linear,  acute* 
with  leafy  rudiments  of  branches  from  the  axils. 
Flowers  terminating,  on  long  peduncles  folitary.  Flo¬ 
rets  between  the  feales  of  the  calyx,  white*.  They 
are  faid  in  the  defeription  to  be  unequal,  but  in  the 
fpecific  chara&er  to  be  equal. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.] 

6.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  Items  rifing  four  or 
five  feet  high,  and  dividing  into  feveral  branches. 
Leaves  hairy,  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib.  Flowers  fmall, 
of  a  pale  purplifh  colour. 

[Calyx  and  chaffs  mucronate-awned,  as  in  Sc.Jy- 
riaca  ". 

Native  of  Tranfylvania  and  cultivated  in  the  Ox- 

m  Linn.  fpec.  n  Gairtneiv  •  Hort.  kew. 

P  Linn.  mant.  *  Hort.  kew.  «■  Willdenow. 

*  Hort.  kew.  1  Linn,  fuppl.  ■  Linn.  fpec. 
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ford  botanic  garden  by  Jacob  Bobart  in  1699s:  from 
feeds  which  were  fent  by  the  celebrated  Hermann y. 

7.  Root  annual.  Stem  hairy.  Leaves  ferrate. 
Flowers  fubfeflile  in  the  forks  of  the  ftem,  Calyx 
fcarcely  any,  but  the  chaffs  colle£led  into  an  ovate 
cone,  imbricate,  awned,  and  ovate  themfelves.  Pappus 
hemilpherical,  with  twenty  toothlets2. 

Native  of  Syria.  Cultivated  in  1699,  by  Jacob 
Bobart a,  from  feeds  fent  to  him  from  Aleppo.  This, 
and  the  preceding  are  very  lofty  for  annual  plants,  at¬ 
taining  the  height  of  a  man,  and  that  even  more  .] 

8.  Root  perennial.  Lower  leaves  almoft  entire, 
ferrate.  Stem  ftiff,  two  feet  high,  bifid  at  top,  fpread- 
ing  ;  in  the  divifion  arifes  a  naked  peduncle,  which,  as 
alfo  the  divifions,  are  each  terminated  by  a  Angle  flower, 
compofed  of  many  white  florets. 

[Leaves  linear,  pinnate:  leaflets  decurrent;  the 
loweft  rugged.  Flowers  fubglobular,  white.  Calyx 
hemifpherical,  imbricate.  The  lower  fegments  of  the 
corollets  bent  down  and  a  little  longer  than  the  reft c. 

Involucre  four-cornered,  oblong,  membranous-co¬ 
riaceous,  ftriated,  terminated  by  four  acuminate  larger 
toothlets,  and  as  many  fhorter  blunt  ones.  Seed  fhorter 
than  its  involucre,  ovate-oblong,  rhomb-compreffed, 
attenuated  into  a  very  fhort  pappigerous  ftipe.  Pappus 
very  fhort,  with  about  ten  converging  rays,  feathered 
or  villofe.  Albumen  thin.  Embryo  inverted d. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Piedmont. — 
Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller  c ;  who  has  it  under 
the  name  of  rigida. 

9.  Root  perennial,  oblong,  blackifh,  near  the  thick- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  often  growing  obliquely, 
flumped  at  the  lower  end  fo  as  to  appear  as  if  bitten 
off,  whence  its  trivial  name,  and  furnifhed  with  long 
whitifh  fibres.  Stem  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height,  upright,  branched  at  top,  round,  rough  with 
hair,  and  often  of  a  reddifh  colour :  the  branches  are 
lengthened  out,  and  each  bears  one  flower.  Root- 
leaves  ovate,  quite  entire,  blunter  than  the  others; 
flem-leaves  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones  remotely  tooth¬ 
ed,  but  the  upper  ones  entire ;  all  dark-green,  rather 
coriaceous,  harfh  and  hairy.  Flowers  in  nearly  glo¬ 
bular  heads.  Calyx  hairy.  Corolla  violet  or  dark 
purplifh  blue,  varying  to  flefh- coloured  and  milk- 
white,  nearly  regular,  but  the  uppermoft  fegment 
fomewhat  longer  than  the  other  three.  Outer  perianth 
four-cornered,  with  four  fh allow  clefts  fringed  with 
white  hairs:  the  inner,  which  Withering  calls  the  nec¬ 
tary,  inclofing  the  germ,  crowned  with  a  concave 
glandular  receptacle,  armed  with  four  or  five  flrong 
reddifh-black  briftles.  Befides  this  apparatus,  each 
floret  is  furnifhed  with  a  green  fpear-fhaped  floral 
leaf,  terminated  by  a  white  taper  briftle.  Filaments 
almoft  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla  :  anthers  violet, 
with  white  pollen.  Germ  very  fmall,  whitifh  ;  ftyle, 
whilft  the  anthers  are  {bedding  their  pollen,  the  fame 
length  with  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  ;  ftigma  round, 
flat,  with  a  deprelflon  in  the  middle.  Seed  oblong, 
angular,  grooved,  befet  with  rough  hairs  and  crowned 
with  five  briftles f. 

Native  of  Europe,-  in  paftures ;  flowering  from 
auguft  to  the  end  of  odtober.  It  varies  much  ;  ac¬ 
cording  to  Haller,  the  flowers  are  fometimes  proli¬ 
ferous,  and  the  leaves  are  fometimes  gafhed  :  the 
flowers  not  only  vary  in  colour  but  are  alfo  double : 
with  us  the  plant  is  commonly  hirfute,  but  it  is  more 
often  defcribed  as  fmooth  by  foreign  authors. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  in  the  garden  it  grows 
more  branched. 

In  days  of  fuperftition  it  was  fabled,  that ’the  Devil, 
envying  the  good  this  herb  might  do  to  mankind,  bit 
away  apart  of  the  root.  This  appearance  of  a  flumped 
root  is  not  peculiar  to  Succifa,  but  is  found  in  Plan¬ 
tain  and  many  other  herbs,  when  full  grown. 

According  to  Bergius,  the  root  is  aftringent,  and 
the  infuflon  of  it  bitterifh,  but  not  unpleafantB.  A 
ftrong  decodlion  of  it,  continued  a  good  while  toge¬ 
ther,  is  an  empirical  fecret  for  gonorhoeas.  Linneus 
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fays,  that  the  dried  leaves  are  ufed  to  die  wool  yellow 
or  green h. 

10.  Root  annual.  Stem  not  hilpid.  Branches  pa¬ 
tulous.  Root-leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Daify,  ovate, 
bluntifh,  rugged,  more  acutely  ferrate;  flem-leaves 
few  ;  branch-leaves  lanceolate,  embracing,  ciliate  at 
the  bafe,  feldom  toothed  or  pinnatifid,  very  long. 
Calyx  ten-leaved,  fhorter  than  the  flower.  Corolla 
purple  :  corollets  two-lipped,  the  inner  lip  undivided, 
the  outer  three  parted,  linear.  Pappus  with  a  tooth- 
letted  crown  *. 

Haller  compares  it  with  th tfylvatica,  and  doubts 
whether  this  be  different  from  that. 

Allioni  at  firft  had  confidered  it  as  a  new  fpecies : 
he  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  fometimes  quite  entire, 
but  more  frequently  fomewhat  toothed ;  that  the  caly* 
is  ciliate,  with  the  ten  leaflets  alternately  larger  and 
fmaller;  that  the  florets  are  often  eight,  four- cleft 
and  two-lipped ;  and  the  feeds  fliky  crowned  with 

toothlets.  •  y 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  South  of 
France  and  the  county  of  Nice.  Cultivated  in  1748, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  June  to  auguft k. 

11.  Stem  a  foot  high,  rugged,  brachiate.  Root- 
leaves  oblong,  fomewhat  rugged  :,  flem-leaves  widifh 
at  the  bafe.  Panicle  dichotomous.  Peduncles  very 
long.  Corolla  blue.  Calyx  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla. — E  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  root-leaves 
not  being  undivided,  the  flem-leaves  being  wider  at 
the  bafe,  and  in  the  calyx  not  being  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  corolla.  It  is  not  known  from  what  country 
it  comes  b 

12.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope,  where  it.  was 
found  by  Thunberg. 

13.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  me  Cape,  and  was  found 
there  by  Thunberg.] 

14.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  branching  (talk  four  or 
five  feet  high,  clofely  armed  with  ilni  prickly  flairs ; 
lower  hairs  fpear-fhaped,  about  feven  inches  long, 
and  near  four  broad  in  the  middle,  deeply  cut  on  the 
Tides ;  flem-leaves  more  entire,  fome  of  them  fharply 
ferrate ;  thofe  at  the  top  linear  and  entire.  Flowers 
from  the  fides  and  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  white  and 
each  fitting  in  a  briftly  calyx.  Root  biennial. 

[Chaffs  linear,  longer  than  the  feeds,  deciduous. 
The  plant  is  twelve  feet  high ;  and,  according  to 
Gmelin,  the  flowers  are  yellow  m. 

Native  of  Tartary  ;  and  perhaps  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  Kew  catalogue,  it  was  introduced 
in  1779,  by  Chevalier  Thunberg;  but  it  it  be  the 
alttffima  of  Miller,  he  cultivated  it  before  1759. 

15.  Root  perennial,  long,  fpindie-fbaped,  moftly 
branched,  running  deep  into  the  ground.  Stem  from 
one  or  two  feet  to  near  a  yard  in  height,  branched, 
rough  with  briftles  which  rather  point  downward,  to¬ 
wards  the  bottom  fpotted  with  dark  purple.  Leaves 
for  the  moft  part  hairy  ;  radical  ones  numerous,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  more  or  lefs  ferrate;  lie m -leaves  pinnatifid, 
often  gafhed  ;  the  upper  ones  are  entire  :  the  flem- 
leaves  are  embracing.  Branches  fpreading,  each  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  Angle  flower,  compofed  of  very  numerous 
pale-purple  florets,  of  which  the  outmoft  are  larger, 
labiate,  and  give  the  whole  a  radiate  figure ;  they  are 
a  little  villofe  within.  The  outer  perianth  is  four-cor¬ 
nered  and  hairy,  with  four  fmall  teeth  ;  the  inner  in- 
clofes  the  germ,  and  is  crowned  with  a  concave  recep¬ 
tacle,  fet  with  fhining  glands  on  the  infldc,  and  armed 
with  eight  or  twelve  lpear-fhaped  ferrate  greenifli 
briftly  fubftances,  hairy  at  the  bale.  Filaments  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  corolla,  with  flefh-coloured  or 
pale  purple  anthers,  which  in  the  outer  florets  are 
abortive.  Germ  four-cornered,  covered  with  nume¬ 
rous  ftiffifh  hairs,  and  crowned  with  a  bell-fhaped 
pappus  formed  of  numerous  afh-coloured  briftles. 
Style  longer  than  the  corolla.  Receptacle  bearded 
with  hairs  fhorter  than  the  germs.  Seed  quadrangu¬ 
lar,  crowned  by  the  perianth,  which  forms  a  briftly 
villofe  pappus".- — Linneus,  in  his  Species  plantarum. 


*  Hort.  kew.  t  Rift.  oxon. 

*  Hort.  kew.  b  Hift>  oxon. 

d  Gsrtner.  e  JJort.  kew> 

*  Smith,  brit.  cngl,  b©t.  Curtis,  Withering, 
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remarks,  that  the  fruit  is  very  like  that  of  S.  tatarica, 
but  without  chaffs. 

Native  of  Europe,  both  in  paftures  and  corn  fields, 
but  more  commonly  in  the  latter :  flowering  in  July 
and  auguft.  The  flowers  and  whole  plant  are  much 
larger  than  S.  Succija  *  the  leaves  are  more  jagged  *  it 
flowers  earlier,  and  affects  a  drier  fituation  °. 

The  flowers,  held  over  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  in  a 
few  minutes  become  of  a  molt  beautiful  -green  K  The 
plant  is  flightly  aftringent,  bitter  and  faponaceous. 
This  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  Succija  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  internally  in  coughs,  afthmas,  malignant  fevers, 
lues  venerea, .epilepfy,  &c.  and  externally  in  the  fcurvy, 
itch,  tetters,  &c.  :  but  woe  be  to  him  who  trulls  on 
fuch  broken  reeds. 

In  .corn-fields  it  is  undoubtedly  a  troublefome  weed, 
but  in  grafs,  being  a  hardy  plant,  and  producing  a 
large  quantity  of  foliage,  which  is  not  refufed  by  kine, 
horfes  or  Iheep,  it  may  perhaps  be  confidered  father 
as  ufeful q. 

It  varies  much  in  the  divifions  of  the  leaves*  and 
fometimes  they  are  all  entire.  The  whole  plant  is 
fometimes  fmooth.  It  occurs  with  white  flowers : — 
with  the  calyx  widened  and  longer  than  the  flower  : — 
and  with  the  corollas  five-cleft  and  equal,  with  a  four¬ 
leaved  involucre  r. 

In  Yorkfhire,  the  common  Field  Scabious  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Great  Blue-caps. 

1 6.  Stem  villofe,  upright.  Leaves  fubvillofe  :  the 
lower  obovate,  crenate  or  fcrenate-galhed,  with  wide, 
unequal,  blunt  notches  *  the  upper  pinnatifid  at  the 
bale,  with  the  outer  lobe  larger.  Heads  of  flowers 
fmall,  dole,  oblong  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  one  in  each 
forking  *  the  lower  feffile,  the  upper  peduncled.  Calyx 
many-parted*  compofed  of  linear  leaflets,  fhorter  than 
the  head,  bent  down  after  the  flowering  is  over.  Co- 
roiiets  fmall,  fubvillofe.  Outer  perianth  membrana¬ 
ceous  fmall*  inner  very  fmall,  radiate.  Seed  grooved, 
fubvillofe.  Receptacle  flender,  elongated,  briltly. — 
Native  of  Algiers 3  i  alfo  of  Sicily. 

17.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Siberia. 

18.  Root  perennidl.  Stem  herbaceous,  green,  round, 
hollow,  hiipid  with  fliffifh  hairs  fpringing  from  black 
(or  deep  purple)  dots,  fubdichotomous,  eredt,  from 
one  foot  to  two  feet  high.  Leaves  veined,  acute, 
hirfute  on  both  fides ;  the  lower  ovate,  tooth -ferrate, 
never  laciniate  or  gafhed,  three,  four  or  five  inches 
long ;  the  upper  linear-lanceolate  aid  quite  entire  : 
thofe  by  the  ground  and  the  next  above  them  often 
attenuated  into  a  very  long  winged  petiole  ;  the  reft 
feffile.  Peduncles  very  long  fupporting  purple  flowers, 
longer  than  the  leaflets  of  the  common  calyx,  which 
are  lanceolate  and  ciliate  below.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  outer  and  inner  corollets  is  not  very  great  * 
the  former  however  have  the  legments  fo  much  longer 
as  to  give  the  flower  a  title  to  be  called  radiant.  Be¬ 
tween  the  florets  are  villofe  and  very  fhort  briftles 
inftead  of  feales,  as  in  Sc.  arvenfis.  Fruit  convex, 
Scarcely  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  that.  Seeds  pale 
brown,  fomewhat  hairy,  crowned  with  the  outer  pe¬ 
rianth,  which  is  only  a  very  fhort  irregular  rim,  and 
alfo  wirh  the  inner,  which  is  bell-lhaped,  commonly 
ten-toothed,  with  the  teeth  ending  in  an  awl-lhaped 
briftle,  but  caducous1. 

Villars  remarks,  that  this  plant  varies  much  *  that 
the  leaves  are  either  entire  at  bottom,  but  towards  the 
middle  of  the  Item  cut  with  large  teeth,  or  elfe  toothed 
at  bottom  and  laciniate  or  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  plant*  that  the  Hems  are  two  feet 
high,  and  in  fome  places  even  three  or  four  *  that  the 
corollets  are  more  or  lefs  irregular,  the  outer  ones  having 
the  lower  fegments  long  enough  to  place  this  plant 
among  the  radiant  Scabioufes,  though  improperly,  and 
that  the  colour  of  them  is  more  or  lefs  red. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Carniola, 
and  Piedmont,  in  woods,  among  bullies,  and  forne- 
times  in  fields  *  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  lum- 
mer. — It  was  cultivated  in  1748,  by  Mr.  Miller". 

*  Curt‘s-  p  Engl.  bot.  s  Curtis. 

r  Haller  and  Wjlldenow.  s  Desfontaines. 

1  Jacqu.  obi'.  u  Hort.  kew. 
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.  1.9.  Root-leaves  villofe,  alh-eoloured,  deeply  pin- 
natihd  *  with  the  pinnules  blunt,  diftinfl,  the  lower 
ones  linear  and  entire,  the  upper  gradually  wider* 
blunt,  ga Hi- toothed.  Stem-leaves  bipinnate,  with  the 
leaflets  linear,  narrow,  unequal,  fcarcely  pubefeent. 
Common  calyx  ihorterthan  the  corollas,  many-parted  * 
the  leaflets  linear,  acute.  Seeds  gathered  into  a  fmall 
round  head,  deeply  grooved.  Outer  perianth  fhort, 
memvbranaceous  *  inner  five-briftled,  brown.  Recep¬ 
tacle  chaffy.  Allied  to  S.  Columbaria,  and  perhaps  only 
a  variety  of  it.  The  ftem  is  fhorter,  the  lower  leaves 
villofe  and  afh-coloured,  and  the  head  of  flowers  only 
half  the  fize  *. 

According  to  Villars,  the  ftems  are  a  foot  and  half 
in  height  *  the  lower  leaves  villofe  and  pinnate  :  the 
ftem-leaves  lefs  villofe,  narrower,  and  bipinnate  *  fhe 
peduncles  very  long  *  calyx-leaves  linear,  unequal,  the 
length  of  the  flowers  *  thefe  are  hemifpherical,  deep 
blue  *  feeds  villofe,  marked  with  eight  ftreaks,  crown¬ 
ed  with  a  little  open  rayed  membrane,  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  five  ftarry  rays  which  almofc  adhere  to 
the  centre.  It  flowers  very  late,  even  in  november, 
and  is  perennial. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  the  county  of  Nice, 
ahd  Barbai-y.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr-  Miller y. 

20.  This  is'eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  Bri- 
tifh  fpecies  by  its  five-cleft  corollas,  much  mere-  ra¬ 
diant  than  they,  that  is,  having  the  outer  fegments  of 
the  outer  corollets  much  larger  than  the  inner.  It  has 
the  habit  of  arvenjis >  but  is  lower  and  much  more 
flender  in  all  its  parts.  The  ftem-leaves  are  fometimes 
bipinnatifid.  The  flowers  are  of  a  blueifh  lilac  colour. 
The  pappus  or  crown  confifts  of  five  brown  briftles 
as  long  as  the  coroliet.  Root  perennial,  tapering  to 
a  point2. 

Native  of  Europe,  Barbary  and  Siberia,  on  hilly 
paftures  in  a  gravelly  or  calcareous  foil  *  flowering 
from  june  to  feptember. 

Weigel  unites  this  to  Sc.  ochroleuca ,  under  the  name 
of  Scabioja  polymorpha  \ 

21.  All  the  leaves  are  tomentofe,  the  bottom  ones 
Ovate,  crenate,  like  thofe  of  the  Daify  *  the  next  femi- 
pinnate  with  the  pinnas  fhort  and  bluntly  lanceolate, 
femipinlsate  alfo,  of  toothed,  with  the  extreme  pinna 
larger.  Stem,  except  one  pair  of  pinnate  leaves, 
naked,  half  a  foot  or  a  long  fpan  in  height.  Flower 
Angle,  radiate,  purple,  with  the  feales  of  the  calyx 
ovate-lanceolate,  not  longer  than  the  flower b. 

Allioni  does  not  altogether  infill  that  this  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies  from  the  columbaYid.  He  has  given  a 
figure  of  it,  as  it  commonly  appears  *  and  alfo  of  a 
Variety,  with  the  leaves  more  deeply  pinnatifid,  having 
the  extreme  pinna  roundifh  of  a  filky  fubftance,  the 
ftem  naked  and  one-flowered. 

Scopoli  deferibes  it  under  the  name  of  grandifiora. 
Desfontaines  has  adopted  his  name,  and  remarks,  that 
it  is  allied  to  tolurhbaria ,  but  differs  in  having  the  ftem- 
leaves  Amply  pinnate  or  pinnatifid,  with  the  termi¬ 
nating  lobe  lanceolate :  the  corollas  are  a  third  part 
larger. 

Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Lom¬ 
bardy,  Barbary.  Allioni  marks  both  this  avA- colum¬ 
baria  as  biennial. 

22.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high, 
dichotomotis,  divaricating,  red,  weak.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled,  almoft  naked,  a  little  hairy  :  the  lower  ones 
lyrate  *  the  upper  fubpinnate,  linear.  Peduncles  from 
the  forkings,  long,  feafeely  pubefeent,  purple.  Calyx 
eight-leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  reflexed,  much  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Coroild  equal  (by  no  means  radiate) 
red.  Corollets  fmall,  irregular  but  equal  in  fize,  much 
narrower  than  the  calycle.  Stamens  whitiffi,  longer 
than  the  corollets.  Pappus  a  bell-fhaped  crown, 
plaited,  many-toothed,  with  eight  callufes  in  the  centre. 
Star  ftiped,  conflfting  of  five  c’ark-purple  briftles, 
longer  than  the  floret.  It  differs  principally  from  Sc. 
maritlma  in  the  flowers  not  being  radiate. — Native  of 
Sicily  c.  Introduced  in  1782,  by  Abbe  PoLrretk 

*  Desfontaines.  y  Hort.  kew. 

2  Smith,  brit.  and  Withering.  a  Wi lid  enow.  b  Haller. 

c  Lima.  mant.  A  Hort.  kew. 
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£3.  Root  perennial,  woody*  divided  at  top.  Stems 
feveral,  ereft,  a  foot  high,  ftiff,  fcarcely  ftriated, 
fmooth  except  at  bottom  where  they  are  villofe,  fim- 
ple,  covered  at  the  bafe  with  imbricate  ovate  acumi¬ 
nate  ciliate  embracing  fcales,  being  the  permanent 
bafe  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  thickifh,  connate  at  the 
bafe,  fubciliate,  an  inch  long :  on  each  fide  are  five 
pinnas,  narrow-linear,  longer  outwards*  the  end  one 
four  times  as  large  as  the  reft:  ftem-leaves  few,  the 
uppermoft  linear*  undivided,  far  remote;  Peduncles 
oppofite  above,  ibmewhat  branched,  elongated,  one- 
flowered.  Common  perianth  turbinate,  fomewhat 
hairy,  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  with  the  fegments  awl- 
lhaped :  proper  perianth  four-toothed.  Coroliets 
nearly  equal,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  few, 
Villofe.  Chaffs  lanceolate,  only  half  the  length  of  the 
coroliets  *. 

Yahl  gathered  it  at  Cape  Zebibo,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  flowering  in  the  middle  of  July.  He  fays 
it  is  Boccons’s  plant  as  it  appears  in  Vaillant’s  her¬ 
barium. 

Desfontaines  defcribes  a  plant  under  the  name  of 
1?.  urctolata ,  which  he  found  on  the  fea  fhore  of  Bar¬ 
bary,  which  he  fays  is  certainly  Boccone’s  *  but  that 
Vaillant’s  herbarium  has  a  different  fpecies  under  the 
fame  name.  He  refers  to  the  divaricata  of  Lamarck 
(illuftr.  n.  13 1 1.)  His  defcription  differs  from  the 
above  in  fome  refpeds.— Branches  numerous,  oppo¬ 
fite,  divaricating,  {lender,  dichotomous.  Leaves 
fmooth,  fhining:  root-leaves  lanceolate,  toothed*  the 
lower  and  middle  ones  deeply  pinnatifid,  with  the  pin¬ 
nules  linear,  entire  or  toothed  *  upper  branch-leaves 
1  inear- fubulate,  quite  entire,,  Flowers  fmall,  on  long, 
leaflefs,  ftriated  peduncles.  Common  calyx  fimple, 
goblet-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  half  fix  or 
eight-cleft,  the  fegments  narrow  and  acute,  often  al¬ 
ternately  larger  and  fmaller.  Coroliets  radiant,  fun- 
nel-fhaped,  pale -yellow,  irregular  in  the  ray,  regular 
in  the  difk.  Proper  perianth  double :  outer  fhort, 
with  four  blunt  teeth  *  inner  fmall,  five-briftled.  Seed 
oblong,  four-cornered,  fmooth,  grooved.  Chaffs  con¬ 
vex  on  one  fide,  mucronate. 

24.  Calyx  imbricate,  hemifpherical,  with  the  fcales 
ovate  obtufej. 

Stem  upright,  branched,  round,  ftriated,  villofe,  a 
foot  and  half  high.  Branches  in  threes,  long,  like  the 
ftem.  Lower  leaves  lyrate-pinnate,  entirely  villofe  : 
lower  pinnas  about  three  pairs,  remote,  linear,  blunt, 
unequal*  the  lowrer  of  thefe  fmaller,  more  alternate, 
entire,  the  'upper  gradually  larger,  more  oppofite, 
toothed,  decurrent :  terminating  pinna  very  large,  very 
blunt,  gafbed,  toothed.  Stem-leaves  embracing,  li¬ 
near,  pinnate  with  folitary  linear  lobes,  entire  :  the 
upper  ones  altogether  lanceolate  and  quite  entire.  Pe¬ 
duncles  elongated.  Common  involucre  many-leaved, 
longer  than  the  head  of  flowers :  leaflets  lanceolate, 
entire,  villofe E. 

Villars  doubts  whether  his  maritima  be  the  fame 
with  that  of  Linneus’s  mantiffa.  Linneus,  in  his  {pe¬ 
des,  fuppofed  it  to  be  Boccone’s  plant,  which  is  now 
referred  to  the  preceding  fpecies,  but  he  corredted  that 
error  in  his  mantiffa. 

Native  of  Italy,  France  and  Japan. — It  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  flowers  here 
in  July,  and  is  an  annual11.  Thunberg  found  it  flow¬ 
ering  about  Nagafaki,  in  feptember  and  odlober.] 

25.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  Stems  three  feet  high, 
hairy.  Leaves  oblong,  deeply  notched*  the  upper 
ones  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib  into  fine  fegments. 
Flowers  on  long  peduncles.  Receptacles  globular. 
Florets,  large,  fpreading  open  like  a  ftar,  of  a  pale  pur¬ 
ple  colour. 

[The  lower  leaves  obovate-oblong,  gafh-ferrate : 
the  upper  ones  lyrate.  Coroliets  of  the  difk  regular  * 
thofe  of  the  ray  have  the  three  outer  fegments  larger. 
Head  of  fruit  globular.  Seeds  hairy,  engraved  at  top 
with  eight  cavities.  Pappus  with  the  border,  of  the 
ffar  wheel- fhaped,  membranaceous,  rayed  with  fortv 
oii.des :  the  central  ftarlet  is  five-rayed1. 


^  a  ^"k  tj  f  k'nn>  £  Thunberg;. 

ert*  hew.  i  Linn.  mant. 


According  to  Gsertner,  the  involucre  of  the  feed 
is  turbinate,  fungous,  woolly,  white,  near  the  top  very 
deeply  eight-plaited,  terminated  by  a'  wide  rounded, 
membranaceous  difk,  ftriated  in  rays  and  toothletted  at 
the  edge.  The  reft  as  in  atropurpurea . 

Native  of  Spain  and  Barbary  *  cultivated  in  1596, 
by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  in  July  and  auguft  k. 

Variety  7  has  the  flowers  fcarcely  radiate  *  the  leaves 
linear  and  pinnace  :  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  have  an 
elongated  tooth  on  each  fide  '. 

26.  Stem  herbaceous,  dichotomous  or  proliferous. 
Leaves  lanceolate,  fubpubefcent,  connate  at  the  bafe  * 
the  lower  ones  fubferrate.  Flowers  axillary,  fubfeftiie. 
Calyx  loofe,  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Corolla  yel¬ 
low,  radiate,  with  the  three  outer  fegments  larger”1. 

Stem  erect,  villofe,  ftriated.  Outer  perianth  large, 
membranaceous,  bell-fhaped,  ftriated,  toothletted; 
inner  five-briftled,  Villofe  at  the  bafe,  pedicelled, 
fcarcely  longer.  Seed  deeply  grooved,  villofe.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  roundifh.  Chaffs  ietaceous,  villofe  at  the 
top  B. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Barbary  and  Egypt, 
in  corn  fields. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768  °. 

27.  Calyx  twelve-leaved,  linear,  recurved*  the  length 
of  the  cor®lla.  Flower  very  dark  purple,  with  white 
anthers.  Fruit  ovate.  Receptacle  fubulate,  with 
briftle-fhaped  chaffs.  Seeds  four-cornered,  termi¬ 
nated  by  an  involute  plaited  praeputium.  Pappus 
compofed  of  five  briftle-fhaped  rays p. 

_  Involucre  of  the  feed  from  a  globular  bafe, ;  which  is 
eight-grooved,  ending  in  a  dome  which  is  inverfelv 
conical,  membranaceous,  terminated  by  an  indexed 
crenulate  margin,  and  infcribed  on  the  fides  with  eight 
faffed  opaque  bows,  inclofing  oblong  fubdiaphanous 
areas.  Seed  fubglobular,  fmall,  ending  in  a  filiform 
ftipe,  terminated  by  a  briftle-fhaped,  five-rayed  pap¬ 
pus.  Albumen  thin.  Embryo  inverted,  white'1.] 

It  is  an  annual  (biennial)  plant,  and  the  flowers  are 
very  fweet.  There  is  a  great  variety  in  their  colour* 
fome  being  of  a  purple  approaching  to  black,  others 
of  a  pale  purple,  fome  red  and  others  variegated. 
It  alfo  varies  in  the  leaves,  fome  being  finer  cut  than 
others  :  and  fometimes  from  the  fide  of  the  calyx 
come  out .  many  {lender  .  peduncles  fuftarning  fmall 
flowers  *  like  the  (proliferous  or)  hen-and-chicken 
Daify. 

[We  have  no  certain  account  of  what  country  the 
Sweet  Scabiousfis  a  native.  Clufius  relates,  that  he 
received  the  feeds  of  it  from  Italy,  under  the  name  of 
Indian  Scabious,  that  the  feeds  which  he  gave  to  fome 
friends  produced  paler-coloured  flowers,  and  that  feeds 
were  fent  him  from  Vienna  which  came  from  Spain, 
and  alfo  produced  flowers  of  a  paler  red.  Parkinfon 
fays,  that  this  reputed  Indian  Scabious  is  verily  thought 
to  grow  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Clufius  does 
not  affirm  that,  nor  does  Parkinfon  give  any  authority, 
Linneus  mentions  it  as  a  native  of  India  with  a  note  of 
doubt.  Miller  gives  it  exprefsly  as  a  native  of  that 
country.  But  in  the  Kew  catalogue  its  place  of  growth 
is  left  unfettled r.  In  all  probability  it  is  not  a  native 
of  India,  but  of  the  South  of  Europe.  If  however 
the  S.  cochinchinenfis  of  Loureiro  fhould  turn  out  to 
be  the  fame  with  this,  it  would  determine  the  matter. 

It  flowers  from  June  to  odrober.  Parkinfon,  in 
■1629,  “  if  it  be  carefully  defended  from  the  ex- 

“  tremity  of  winter,  it  will  flower  the  fooner  the  next 
ft  year,  as  I  myfelf  have  often  found  by  experience.” 
It  flowered  firft  with  Clufius  in  1591. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Parkinfon  defcribes  it  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  fcent  *  but  perhaps  he  meant  to  fpeak  only  of 
that  which  has  paler  flowers,  and  has  certainly  not  fo 
much  of  the  mufky  fmell.  Clufius  however,  makes 
no  mention  of  the  fweetnefs  of  thefe  flowers.] 

28.  This  is  a  low  perennial  plant,  with  a  branching 
ftalk  fpreading  wide  on  every  fide  *  the  leaves  are  of 
a  filvery  colour  *  the  flowers  are  fmall,  pale,  and  have 
no  fcent. 

[The  ftem  has  white  hairs  thinly  fcattered  over  it. 
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Root-leaves  fomewhat  toothed  ,  flem-leaves  undivided, 
ciliate  towards  the  bafe.  Calyx  very  hairy  at  the  bale, 
eight-leaved,  recurved,  length  of  the  corolla.  Co¬ 
rollas  whitifn  with  a  blueifh  border.  Corollets  of  the 
ray  fix,  larger,  with  the  upper  lip  very  lhort  and  bifid, 
the  lower  wide  trifid  blunt  fomewhat  plaited  equal. 
Corollets  of  the  difk  white,  regular,  hirfute  on  the 
outfide.  Stamens  white \ 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1713,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Fairchild.  It  flowers  from  juiie  to  odoberh 
Leaves  villofe  :  root-leaves  fpatulate,  narrow, 
blunt,  toothed,  running  down  into  the  petiole  :  flem- 
leaves  deeply  pmnatifid,  with  the  fegments  linear-lan- 
ceelate,  diftind,  quite  entire  or  fometimes  but  more 
rarely  toothed.  Stem  rough,  villofe,  ered,  dichoto¬ 
mous.  Peduncles  filiform,  elongated,  one-flowered. 
Common  calyx  hirfute,  longer  than  the  flowers,  deeply 
many-parted  :  fegments  unequal,  linear,  ered,  bent 
down  when  the  fruit  is  ripe;  Corollets  filky,  white  or 
rofe-coioured.  Seeds  in  a  roundifh  head.  Outer  pe¬ 
rianth  fcariofe,  wheel-bell-fhaped,  toothletted,  ftriated  , 
inner  five-briftled,  longer,  the  briftles  rufefcent.  Seed 
cylindrical,  villofe  below,  having  eight  or  nine  little 
holes  in  it. — It  varies  with  a  fmooth  ftem  and  leaves. 
Native  of  Algiers u. 

29,  Stem  ered,  ftriated,  fubvillofe,  rofigh,  Ample 
or  with  a  few  upright  branches.  Leaves  pubefcent : 
thofe  next  the  root  ovate  or  ovate-oblong,  toothed, 
blunt,  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe,  petioled ,  lower  flem- 
leaves  pinnatifid,  with  the  terminating  lobe  ovate, 
blunt,  toothed ,  middle  flem-leaves  bipinrtate,  with 
the  fegments  unequal,  linear,  acute  ,  upper  ones  pin¬ 
nate,  with  the  pinnules  linear-fubulate.  Peduncles  long, 
ftriated;  Common  calyx  fhorter  than  the  corollas, 
hiiiute,  with  the  leaflets  pinnatifid;  Flowers  the  fame 
flze  with  thofe  of  the  Sc.  columbaria;  Corollets  blue 
or  violet,  irregular  in  the  ray,  regular  in  the  difk. 
Outer  peiianth  fubcampanulate ;  inner  five-awned. 
Germ  oblong,  flightly  four-cornered.  Receptacle 
convex.  Chaffs  membranaceous,  awl-fhaped,  convex 
On  one  fide.  It  is  allied  to  S.  columbaria,  but  differs 
in  having  a  villofe  pinnatifid  calyx. — -Native  of  Al¬ 
giers,  on  hills x. 

•  30.  Leaves  fefTile,  a  fpan  long,  ferrate  of  giiawn, 
the  upper  ones  more  fharply,  lubtomentofe  but  green, 
deeply  toothed  at  the  bafe  with  from  one  to  three 
teeth  on  each  fide.  Panicle  dichotomous ;  the  firft  di- 
vifion  pedunculiferous,  the  others  floriferous  at  the 
top.  Peduncles  very  long.  Calyx  ten-leaved,  fpread- 
mg,  fhort,  almoft  equal,  by  no  means  imbricate;  Co¬ 
rolla  pale  blue,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Chaffs  briftle- 
fhaped.  Seeds  oblong,  eight- grooved  :  crown  mem¬ 
branaceous  and  with  ftars  of  five  longer  briftles5". 

It  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  S.  africana,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  not  a  variety  ".—Native  of 
Africa,] 

3 1  •  This  has  a  weak  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  divides 
into  feveral  branches,  and  riles  about  five  feet  high. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  half  broad,  deeply  crenate,  of  a  light  green*  and  a 
ittle  hairy.  Peduncle  terminating,  fuftainin0-  one  pale 
flefh-coloured  flower.  0 

[This  fpecies  varies  in  the  leaves :  that  variety  with 
the  leaves  very  finely  cut,  is  diffinguifhed  by  Miller, 
under  the  name  of  S.  incifa.  Fie  thus  defcribes  it.] 
The  ftalks  are  hairy,  and  divide  into  feveral  branches. 
The  bottom  leaves  are  lanceolate  crenate  and  entire  , 
but  thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  bipinnate. 
The  flowers  are  produced  upon  long  naked  foot-ftalks 
from  the  end  of  the  branches ,  they  are  of  a  pale  flefh- 
colour  and  large,  but  have  no  fcent. 

[Native  of  Africa.  Introduced  in  1690,  by  Mr. 
Bentick.  It  flowers  from  july  to  odoberk 
.  32*  Plant  a  foot  and  half  high,  hirfute  all  over, 
biennial,  flowering  from  may  to  July.  Stem  round,' 
weak,  purplifh  at  bottom.  All  the  leaves  pinnate' 
petioled  and  oppofite:  pinnas  diftant,  oblong,  acute', 
fome  quite  entire ;  others  here  and  there  gafhed  at  the 
top.  Peduncles  terminating.  Leaflets  of  the  com- 
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nson  calyx  hirfute,  acute,  entire.  Corollets  purple] 
fomewhat  hairy  on  the  outfide,  fimnel-fhaped,  with 
the  fegments  almoft  equal  and  blunt.  Filaments 
fcarcely  exceeding  the  corolla.  Anthers  purple.  Seeds 
hirfute,  crowned  by  the  outer  perianth  which  is  mem¬ 
branaceous  wide  Shaped  like  a  bafin  and  ftriated,  alfo 
by  the  inner  perianth  which  is  pedicelJed  and  end's  in 

five  awl-fhaped  and  very  fpreading  briftles'3. _ Native 

of  France  about  Montpellier. 

33 •  The  whole  plant  is  extremely  hirfute.  It  has 
fcarcely  any  ftem. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoped] 

34.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  feet  high, 
and  divides  into  feveral  woody  knotty  branches.  Leaves 
narrow,  filveiy,  entire,  four  inches  long  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  ftand  upon  very  long 
naked  peduncles  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  arc 
of  a  fine  blue  colour. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  the  leaves  ate  fo  clofely 
cluftered  on  the'ftem  as  to  be  almoft  imbricate,  and 
that  the  calyxes  are  obtufe.  Willdenow  informs  us, 
that  in  the  wild  plant  the  leaves  are  ciliate  at  the  edge 
with  white  hairs. 

Native  of  Candia  and  Sicily.  Mr.  Miller  diftin- 
guifhes  them,  and  fays  that  the  plant  from  Candia  has] 
fhorter  and  much  broader  leaves,  not  fo  white  as  thofe 
of  the  Sicilian  ,  that  the  flowers  are  not  fo  large,  and 
are  of  a  pale  purple  colour. 

[Gerarde  cultivated  it  in  1 5 96 d. 

35-  Root  divided  above.  Stems  fnltefcent  at  the 
bafe,  ere(?j  fimple  t  flowering-fcape  among  the  leaves, 
grooved-angular,  almoft  leaflefs,  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
at  bottom  almoft  like  thofe  of  Statice  Limonium  but 
fin  after,,  aggregate,  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length,  oblong, 
ending  in  the  petiole,  thick,  above  fftiooth  and  vein- 
lefs,  beneath  veiny-wrinkled,  with  the  margin  re¬ 
flexed,  emarginate  :  on  the  flowering-fcapes  at  bottom 
two  under  the  loweft  peduncles,  lanceolate,  acute, 
with  a  fingle  tooth  at  the  bafe  on  each  fide,  the  up¬ 
per  ones  linear.  Peduncles  two  at  bottom  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  fcape ,  three  above,  very 
remote,  terminating  ,  the  lateral  ones  branched  a  little. 
Leaflets  of  the  common  calyx  lanceolate,  bluntiih, 
tomentofe,  hoary.  Outer  perianth  fhort,  unequally 
toothletted  ,  inner  twice  as  long  with  five  purple  brif¬ 
tles.  Corollets  equal,  tomentofe  on  the  outfide.  Chaffs 
linear,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  length  of  the  florets,  to¬ 
mentofe.— Native  of  Sicily0.] 

36.  This  has  a  perennial  root,  from  which  arife 
three  or  four  ftalks,  the  lower  jiarts  of  which  have 
linear  leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  broad,  of  a  filvery  colour,  ending  in  acute 
points;  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is  naked  for  fix 
or  feven  inches  in  length,  and  fuftains  at  the  top  one 
pale-blfie  flower. 

[Stems  branching  at  the  bafe,  procumbent,  knob¬ 
bed.  Leaves  cluftered,  oppofite,  refembling  thofe  of 
grafs,  quite  entire,  drawn  to  a  point  at  each  end,  con¬ 
nate  or  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  filvery,  Alining,  with 
villofe  hairs  prefied  clofe  to  the  leaf.  Peduncle  ter¬ 
minating,  long,  leaflefs,  pubefcent,  rotind  not  ftri¬ 
ated,  one-flowered;  Common  calyx  villofe,  with  li¬ 
near  fegments,  nearly  equal,  almoft  as  fhort  again  as 
the  flower.  Head  of  flowers  flat;  Corollets  blue, 
longer  and  irregular  in  the  ray ,  the  fegments  tooth¬ 
letted;  Outer  perianth  membranaceous,  bell-fhaped, 
ftriated ,  inner  five-briftled,  fcarcely  longer.  Seed 
villofe,  cylindrical.  Receptacle  oblong,  with  concave, 
mucronate  chaffs f. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Dauphine,  Carniola, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Barbary.  Cultivated  in 
1683,  by  Mr;  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers  in  july5. 

37.  Stem  herbaceous,  ered,  a  foot  high,  fimple, 
ftriated,  fomewhat  hairy.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half 
long,  fmooth  above,  hairy  on  the  veins  underneath  ; 
the  lower  ones  oblong,  Undivided,  grofsly  and  bluntly 
ferrate,  ending  in  a  petiole  fhorter  by  half  than  the  - 
leaf:  the  upper  ones  feflffe,  pinnatifid ;  fegments  lan¬ 
ceolate,  wider  outwards,  gaih-toothed,  the  end  one 
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Vc'ry  large,  and  oblong.  Peduncles  terminating,  loll 
taryj  elongated,  leaflets,  hairy,  one-flowered.  Com¬ 
mon  calyx  eight-leaved  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  tomentoie 
at  the  bale,  length  of  the  corolla.  Outer  perianth 
grooved,  angular,  fhort,  having  twelve  or  fourteen 
teeth,  eredt,  with  a  purple  mouth inner  having  five 
briftle-fhaped  fegments,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rollets  and  purple;  Corollets  hairy  on  the  outficle. 
Chaffs  lanceolate,  the  length  of  the  calyx.— -S.  ftlxjima 
differs  from  this  in  having  the  fegments  of  the  corol¬ 
lets  in  the  ray  trifid  ;  the  calycle  of  the  feeds  is  fpread 
out  flat,  as  in  S.  Jlellata H.— Native  of  the  fhore  of  the 

Dardanelles.  . 

38.  Stem  a  foot  high,  round.  Leaves  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  cut  with  a  few  gafhes,  ancl  pubelcent .  t  e 
uppermoft  linear-lanceolate,  pinnatifid  at  the  lowei 
bafe.  Peduncles  very  long.  Flowers  white,  or  lemon- 
coloured,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Corollets  in  the 
ray  very  beautiful,  all  its  fegments,  as  well  the  tv.o 
upper  fmail  ones,  as  the  three  outer  ones,  iubdivided 
into  three  fegments.  The  fruit  is  the  fame  as  in  Sc. 

Jlellata.  .  TT(r1 

Native  of  Paleftine,  where  it  was  found  by  rialiel- 

quifl  \  Introduced  in  177 1,  by  Monf.  Richard k. 

39.  Stems  a  foot  high,  afeending,  fubtomentofe. 
The  leaves  have  ftiffifh  hairs  fcattered  over  them  :  the 
upper  ones  Amply  pinnate.  Branches  very  few,  often 
none.  Flower  white,  not  fhorter  than  the  calyx ; 
which  is  many-leaved  and  fpreading.  Seeds  as  in  do. 
Jlellata. — Native  of  Siberia,  on  rocks '. 

40.  The  Item -leaves  are  not.  always  ciliate  at  the 
bafe,  Linneus’s  fpecific  character  therefore,  is  not  ac¬ 
curate  in  that  refpedt. 

Native  of  the  Ukraine  m.  Allioni  fays  it  is  found 
alfo  in  Piedmont. 

41.  Root  perennial,  whitifh  brown,  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger  and  woody.  Stem  round,  equal,  either  wholly 
fhining,  or  wholly  or  only  at  bottom  pubefeent,  pale 
green,  but  moft  frequently  tinged  with  purple  at  the 
bafe  and  at  the  axils  of  the  leayes,  frequently  the  co¬ 
lour  is  very  dark;  it  is  from  a  foot  to  three  feet  in 
height,  and  ereft.  The  primary  diviflon  is  dichoto¬ 
mous  ;  the  other  divifions  are  by  elongated  peduncles. 
Root-leaves  in  plants  of  the  firft  year,  and  lower  ftem- 
leaves  obverfely  lanceolate,  entire,  unequally  ferrate, 
fometimes  pinnatifid,  attenuated  into  a  very  long  petiole, 
fubtomentofe  or  fmoothilh  on  both  Aides.  As  the 
plants  advance  the  leaves  are  more  cut,  and  become 
pinnatifid  or  fubbipinnatifid,  and  more  fmooth.  Stem- 
leaves  fmooth,  the  upper  ones  quite  Ample,  the  next 
pinnace,  the  lower  bipinnatifid ;  the  pinnules  are  lineal 
acute  and  confluent.  Petioles  connate  at  the  bafe.  in 
larger  plants  the  leaves  are  much  more  divided  ;  and 
fometimes  they  are  all  pinnatifid  gafhed,  except  the 
uppermofl.  The  inner  perianth  has  five  briftles.  The 
corollets  are  conftandy  of  a  pale  fuiphur- colour.  Fruit 
ovate.  Seed,  or  rather  its  involucre,  ovate,  eight- 
grooved,  villofe  at  the  bafe,  crowned  with  a  membra¬ 
naceous  margin". 

Linneus  remarks,  that  it  is  allied  to  Sc.  columbaria. 
It  is  a  biennial  plant,  native  of  Germany  ;  and  was 
cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  July 
and  auguft  °.  • 

42.  Hoot  annual.  Stem  filiform,  brachiate,  with  a 
fubdichotomous  panicle.  Peduncles  axillary,  filiform, 
long.  Calyx-leaflets  ovate,  very  acuminate.  Seeds 
crowned  with  a  feathered  down,  and  a  thicker  longer 
awn  clofe  to  it.  Peduncles  and  calyxes  tomentoie p. 
Proper  involucre  of  the  flower  cylindric-pitcher- 
ihaped,  fungous,  eight-plaited,  truncate  at  the  top, 
and  terminated  by  twelve  or  more  very  fhort,  briftle- 
fhaped  toothlets.  Receptacle  flightly  convex.  Seed 
ovate-acuminate,  attenuated  into  a  fhort  pappigerous 
ftipe.  Pappus  feathered,  white,  longer  than  the  feed*3. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Candia: — of  the 
South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in  17 39,  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  flowers  in  julyr. 

43.  Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Greece.] 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  This  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  part¬ 
ing  the  roots.  It  loves  a  loamy  loil: 

*6.  Sow  the  feeds  in  a  fhady  moift  border ;  keep 
the  ground  clean,  and  allow  the  plants  room  to 
fpread. 

8.  Part  the  roots  in  autumn,  and  fet  the  plants  in  a 
light  loamy  foil. 

“  14.  Rifes  from  fcattered  feeds,  and  requires  no 

care.  (.  ,  *  u  T  t 

25.  Sow  the  feeds  in  a  bed  or  light  loamy®  earth, 

where  the  plants  are  to  remain  ■,>  when  they  come  up, 
thin  them  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

27.  Sow  the  feeds  of  the  Sweet  or  Mufk  Scabious 
at  the  end  of  may  or  beginning  of  june,  upon  a  fhady 
border  of  frefh  earth ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry, 
few  of  them  will  grow.  Arid  if  they  are  fown  early 
ih  the  fpring,  they  will  flower  in  the  autumn,  and  the 
winter  coming  on,  will  prevent  the  feeds  from  ripen¬ 
ing  ;  befldes  which,  the  flowers  will  be  few  and  weak. 
Whereas  if  they  are  left  to  form  a  ftrong  root  and 
leaves  in  the  autumn,  they  will  fend  up  their  flower- 
ftems  early  in  the  next  fummer,  branching  out  on  every 
fide,  producing  a  great  number  of  flowers,  continuing 
in  fucceffion  from  june  to  feptember,  and  producing 
good  feeds  in  plenty. 

When  the  plants  fown  in  may  come  up,  tranfplant 
them  into  a  bed  or  border  of  frefh  earth,  watering  and 
fhading  them  till  they  have  taken  root ;  and,  having 
kept  them  clean  from  weeds,  tranfplant  them  at  mi- 
chaelmas  into  the  middle  of  the  borders  in  the  plea- 
fure-garden.  It  is  very  hardy,  being  rarely  injured 
by  cold,  unlefs  it  fhoots  up  to  flower  before  winter : 
but  it  does  not  continue  after  ripening  the  feeds. 

31.  This,  with  the  other  African  fpecies,  may  be 
increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  a  fhady  border,  during 
any  of  the  fummer  months.  When  thefe  have  put 
out  good  roots,  plant  them  in  pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  then  remove  them  to  a  fneltered 
fitftation  till  froft.s  come  on,  when  they  mufc  be  put 
into  the  dry  ftove  or  a  glafs-cafe  for  the  winter,  g’.ving 
them  as  much  free  air  as  poflible  in  mild  weather.  .  In 
the  middle  or  end  of  april  they  may  be  removed  into 
the  open  air  in  a  warm  fituation. 

34.  This  'alfo  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings  or  by 
flips.  When  thefe  have  taken  good  root,  plant  fome 
on  a  dry  border  near  a  fouth  wall,  where  they  will 
live  in  common  winters.  But  as  fevere  froft  fre¬ 
quently  deftroys  them,  put  fome  of  the  plants  in  pots, 
placing  them  under  a  frame  in  winter,  giving  them 
air  in  mild  weather. 

36.  This,  not  producing  feeds  in  England,  may  be 
increafed  by  flips,  planted  on  a  fhady  border  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  april.  When  thefe  have  put  out  good 
roots,  take  them  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  tranf¬ 
plant  them  where  they  are  to  remain.  It  loves  a  foft 
loamy  foil,  and  a  fhady  fituatiori. 

41.  May  be  propagated  by  feeds,  and  will  thrive 
any  where. 

[The  above  directions  are  fufficient  for  the  propa¬ 
gation  and  treatment  of  the  other  fpecies,  which  are 
either  hardy  annuals,  to  be  increafed  by  feeds,  or  hardy 
perennials,  to  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots. 

Scab  1  os  a.  See  Centaurea ,  Cephalanthus ,  Coryza,  Echi- 
nops,  Eclipta,  Eriocaulon ,  Globularia,  Kraut  la,  Sper- 
macoce ,  Spharanthus. 

Scabiofe  Affinis.  See  Brunia,  Clincpodhm. 

Scabious,  Sheep’s.  See  JaJione . 

Scabrita.  See  Nydlanthes. 

SCdEVOLA. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  244.  Schreb.  n.  3°°-  7uJf- 
Lobelia.  Plum.  gen.  t.  3 1  •  Jacqu.  amer.  219. 
G<ertn.  t.  25. 

Gaff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Campanulacea,  Juif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  fuperior,  very  fhort,  five-cleft,  permanent. 
Cor.  one-petalled,  unequal.'  Tube  long,  with  a  longi- 
'  tudinal  fiflure.  Border  five-cleft,  afeending  :  fegments 

directed 
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direfted  one  way,  lanceolate,  membranaceous  at  the 
edge. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  fhort,  capillary,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle.  Anthers  diftindt,  eredt,  oblong,  obtufe. 

Pist.  Gem  inferior,  ovate.  Style  filiform,  thicker  above, 
longer  than  the  ftamens,  iffuing  from  the  fifliire,  curved 
in  towards  the  border.  Stigma  flatted,  obtufe,  with 
the  mouth  open. 

Pfr.  Drupe  roundifh,  umbilicate  with  a  dot,  one-celled. 

Seed.  Nut  ovate,  wrinkled,  acute,  two-celled. 

Obs.  It  differs  from  the  Lobelias  in  fruit,  in  having 
no  milkinejs ,  &c.  according  to  Jacqtiin. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  with  the  tube  cloven  longitudinally, 
the  border  five-cleft  and  lateral.  Drupe  inferior, 
containing  one  two-celled  Nut.~\ 

SPECIES. 

1.  Scaevola  Lobelia. 

Lin.  fy ft.  213.  Reich.  1.476.  Willd.  1.  955.  Vahl 
Jymb.  2.36.  Lamarck  encycl.  t.  124./.  1.  Swartz 
obf.  jo.  Jaccu.  amer.pilt.  36.  t.  199. 

Lobelia  Plumieri.  Lin.  Jpec.  1317.  fl.  zeyl.  n.  313. 
Off.  it.  275.  ed.  angl.  2.  57.  Jacqu.  amer.  219. 
/.  17 9./.  88. 

L.  T accada.  Ga’rtn.  fruit.  1 .  1 1 9. 

L.  frutelcens.  Mill.  dill. — portulacas  folio.  Plum. 

gen.  21.  ic.  165./..  1..  Cateff.  car.  1.  /.  79. 
Buglofliim  littoreum.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  116.  /.  54. 

'  T accada.  Zeylon. 

Leaves  obovate  fmooth  quite  entire. 

[2.  Scajvola  Koenigii. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  956.  Vahl  Jymb.  3.  36. 
Lamarck  encycl.  t.  1 24.  /.  2. 

Leaves  obovate  Jmooth  tooth-Jubrepand  at  top,  calyx  five¬ 
toothed. 

3.  Scsevola  fericea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  is  956.  Vahl  Jymb.  2.  37. 
For  ft.  prodr.  n.  504. 

Leaves  obovate  villoje  very  Joft,  toothed  at  top. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  Stem  fuffrutefcent,  two  feet  high,  alrnoft  Angle, 
thick,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  petioled,  fcattered,  ob¬ 
long,  entire,  flefhy,  veinlefs,  very  fmooth.  Racemes 
axillary,  dichotomous,  terminating.  Pedicels  one- 
flowered.  Under  the  flowers  or  in  the  forkings  of  the 
racemes  are  little,  oppofite,  awl-fhaped  bradles,  vil- 
iofe  beneath*.  T 

Jacquin  defcribes  it  a$  a  brittle  diffufed  fhrub, 
branched  at  the  bafe  and  decumbent,  frequently  co¬ 
vering  the  fandy  fea  fhores  very  thick ;  the  leaves 
thick,  fliining  and  fucculent  ;  the  flowers  whitifh  ;  and 
the  drupe  dark.  '  >  1 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  corolla  is  villofe  within.] 
Mr.  Miller  fays  that  this  plant  riles  with  a  fucculent 
ffalk  five  or  fix  feet  high ;  that  the  leaves,  are  ovate- 
oblong,  fucculent,  feflile,  alternate  ;  that  the  peduncles 
6re  long,  lateral,  and  fuftain  two  or  three  white  flowers, 
which  are  fucceeded  by  two  oval  berries  as  large  as 
Bullace,  containing  a  ftone  with  two  cells,  in  each  of 
which  is  lodged  a  Angle  feed. 

[The  above  are  defcriptions  of  the  American  plant. 
Ofbeck  defcribes  that  which  he  found  in  Java,  to  be  a 
little  tree  growing  on  the  fea  fliore,  with  wrinkled  pen¬ 
dulous  branches  obovate,  mucronate,  fmooth,  pe¬ 
tioled  leaves,  without  incifions,  and  almofl:  without 
nerves  ;  the  petioles  of  equal  thicknefs  all  the  way  ; 
the  flowers  white  and  axillary ;  the  nut  almofl:  round 
and  the  fize  of  a  pea. 

Willdenow  fufpedls  the  plant  of  the  Eaft  Indies  to 
be  different  from  that  of  America ;  and  remarks,  that 
irf  the  latter  the  calyx  is  fuperior  with  the  margin 
quite  entire  fcarce  apparently  toothed;  with  two  bradles 
at  the  bafe  of  the  germ  :  whereas  in  the  former  the 
calyx  is  obtufely  five-toothed. 

Gtertner  obferves,  that  Rumphius’s  figure  agrees1 
very  .well  with  the  fruit  which  he  defcribes ;  and  that 
the  figure  of  Bela-modagam  in  the  Hortus  Malabari- 
cus  (4.  t.  59.)  does  not  much  differ  from  it,  except 
that  the  calyx  is  confradted  into  too  narrow  a  tube : 
whereas  in  the  American  plant,  the  corolla  is  diffe- 
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fently  divided,  the  dalyx  of  the  fruit  is  only  a  very 
fhort  margin  unequally  five-toothed,  the  drupe  oval 
fmooth  and  black,  the  fhell  ovate-acuminate  muri- 
cated  all  over  with  larger  tubercles.  Hence  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Eafl:  Indian  plant,  if  not  a  different 
fpecies*  is  at  leaft  a  remarkable  variety.  He  defcribes 
the  fruit  as  a  berried  Drupe,  inferior*  crowned  with 
the  permanent  calyx,  fubglobular,  tranfverfely  a  little 
thicker,  gfofsly  ftriated  With  from  feven  to  ten  grooves, 
flefh-coloured  becoming  the  colour  of  fmoke :  pulp 
fungous,  thick :  lhell  bony,  fpherical,  tubercled  and 
wrinkled,  having  a  fpurious  railed  future,  two-celled. 
Seed  in  each  cell  one,  rounded  or  obovate,  (lightly 
acuminate  towards  the  bafe,  plano-convex,  whitifh, 
faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

Native  of  both  Indies.  That  from  America  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1724:]  Mr.  Catefbv,  who 
gathered  the  feeds  on  the  fea  fhore  of  the  Bahama 
i (lands,  having  that  year  fent  them  to  England.  Dr. 
Houfloun  afterwards  gathered  them  at  La  Vera  Cruz; 
[Jacquin  found  the  plant  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Martin, 
Herman  in  Ceylon,  and  Ofbeck  in  Java:  but  it  feems 
to  grow  very  generally  within  the  Tropics. 

2.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  warted,  the  thicknefs 
of  a  goofe  quill.  Leaves  alternate,  by  pairs  remote, 
fubfcffile,  three  inches  long,  very  fmooth,  even  and 
almofl:  veinlefs,  quite  entire  below,  above  and  at  the  tip 
tooth -fubrepand  :  axils  woolly;  Peduncles  axillary, 
an  inch  long,  bifid.  Flower  in  the  firft  forking  pedi- 
celled,  as  the  reft  of  the  flowers,  but  not  feflile  as  in 
Plumier’s  plant ;  none  in  the  fecond  divifion.  Pedi¬ 
cels  fhort,  fuboppofite.  Bradle  lanceolate,  fhorter  than 

the  pedicel,  at  the  bafe  of  each  pedicel,  woolly  within 
at  the  bottom.  Calyx  with  five  awl-fhaped  teeth. 
Corolla  fmooth,  divided  on  one  fide  almofl:  to  the 
bafe  :  tube  hirfute  within  at  bottom  :  fegments  of  the 
border  fmooth,  lanceblate.  Filaments  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  diftindl.  Style 
villofe  at  the  bafe.  Stigma  fhaped  like  a  ,  drinking 
glafs,  the  infide  hirfute  with  a  great  abundance  of 
white  villofe  hairs.  Fruit  (which  is  here  called  acap- 
fule)  five-cornered  with  five  raifed  lines,  obovate, 
crowned  with  the  calyx,  fmooth. 

Native  of  the  Eafl:  Indies,  where  it  was  found  by 
Koenig. 

3.  Branches  brown,  villsfe,  muricated  with  the  re¬ 
mains  of  fallen  leaves.  Leaves  fcattered,  three  inches 
long,  veinlefs,  foftly  villofe  yet  green.  Petiole  in¬ 
ferted  obliquely.  Axils  bearded.  Panicle  few-flow¬ 
ered,  dichotomous,  axillary.  Bradles  oppofite,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  pedicels,  lanceolate,  a  little  recurved. 
Calyx  five-parted,  fuperior,  with  lanceolate  fegments. 
Corolla  villofe  on  the  outfide tube  very  fhort,  coria¬ 
ceous  :  fegments  of  the  border  lanceolate,  obtufe, 
having  a  thin  membrane  at  the  fide.  Filaments  in¬ 
ferted  into  the  bafe  of  the  fide,  filiform,  the  length  of 
the  ftyle.  Anthers  oblong,  cohering  a  little  under  the 
ftigma,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  tranfverfe  at  the  tip. 
Style,  fhort,  linear,  three  times  as  thick  as  the  fila¬ 
ments.  Stigma  fhaped  like  a  drinking-glafs,  three 
times  as, wide  as  the  ftyle,  green,  peJlucjd,  very  finely 
toothle.tted  at  die  edge.  Pericarp  globular,  villofe, 
the  fize  of  a  pea,  crowned  with  the  calyx1. 

Native  of  Botany  ifland  by  New  Caledonia".  Sa¬ 
vage  ifland  \ — Forfter  mentions  another  fpecies,  as  a 
native  of  New  Caledonia,  under  the  name  of  Scavola 
Jaligna.'] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  , 

i.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured 
.from  the  countries  of  its  natural  growth,  for  the  plants 
will  not  produce  them  in  Europe;  thefe  feeds ’fliould 
be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  where  the 
plants  will  come  up  in  about  a  month  or  five  weeks, 
provided  the  bed  is  warm,  and  the  earth  often  wa¬ 
tered.  When  the  plants  are  up,  they  fhould  be  kept 
in  a  temperate  hot-bed,  and  frequently  refrefhed  with 
water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  for  they  are  very  fucculent,  and  fubjedt  to  perifh 
with  much  moifture,  efpecially  while  they  are  young. 

1  Vahl, 


Vol.  U. 


5  Swartz. 


•  Forlter. 


*  Willdenow. 
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When  the  plants  are  about  two  inches  high,  they 
fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  pots  in  which  they 
were  Town,  and  each  planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot 
filled  with  frefh.  light  fandy  earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  hot-bed  again,  obferving  to  fhade  them  in  the 
heat  of  the  day  until  they  have  taken  new  root.  In 
this  hot-bed  the  plants  may  remain  until  the  middle,  or 
latter  end  of  feptember,  when  they  mull  be  removed 
into  the  ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed,  in  the 
warmeft  part  of  the  drove,  for  they  are  very  tender 
plants  while  young,  therefore  muft  be  kept  very  warm, 
otherwife  they  will  not  live  through  the  firft  winter  in 
this  country.  In  the  fpring  following  the-  plants  may 
tie  fluffed  into  fomewhat  larger  pots,  and  then  plunged 
Into  a  frefh  hot-bed  to  forward  their  growth;  for  if 
they  are  not  pufhed  on  while  they  are  young,  theyfel- 
dom  grow  to  any  fize,  nor  will  they  ever  flower ;  fo 
that  in  order  to  have  them  in  any  beauty,  they  muft 
be  carefully  managed.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  are 
very  fubjed  to  contrad  filth,  by  being  conftantly  kept 
in  the  ftove,  therefore  they  fhould  be  wafhed  with 
a  fponge  frequently,  to  keep  them  clean,  otherwife 
they  will  appear  unfightly. 

[Scallion.  See  Allium. 

Scammonea.  See  Cynanchum. 

Scammonia  and  Scammony.  See  Convolvulus. 

Scammonias  affinis.  See  Cynanchum.~\  ( 

SC  AND  IX  ( of  Pliny,  Sxawhg  of  TheopBraflus  and  Diof- 
c  or  ides.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  357.  Reich.  n.i$ .87.  Schreb.  n.  489. 
Tournef.  t.  173.  Jujf.  220.  Chserophyllum. 
Tournef.t.  166.  Gartn.  t.  23.  Myrrhis.  Tournef. 
t.  1 66.  Garin,  t.  23. 

ChlT.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellata  or  Umbellifera, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  long,  with  few  rays:  partial  more 
abundant. 

Involucre  univerfal  none  :  partial  five-leaved,  length 
of  the  umbellet. 

Perianth  proper  obfolete.  . 

Cor.  univerfal  difform,  radiate  :  florets  of  the  difk  abortive. 

Proper  Petals  five,  inflex-emarginate  :  the  inner  ones 
fmaller outmoft  larger. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  inferior.,  Styles  two,  awl-fhaped, 
length  of  the  leaft  petal,  diftant,  permanent.  Stigmas 
in  the  .radiant  florets  obtufe.  ,  ...  ,  q  i 

Per.  none.  FrzzzV  very  long,  awl-fhaped,  bipartite. 

Seeds  two,  awl-fhaped,  convex  and  grooved  on  one  fide, 
flat  on  the  other. 

Obs.  The  florets  of  the  difk  are  abortive  in  fame fpecies. 
The  involucrets  vary  in  the  number  of  leaves. 
Peden  Veneris  has  the\ feeds  filiform,  hiding  the 
nucleus  at  the  bafe. 

Cere  folium,  ivkk;.  has  ovate-fubulateflridted feeds , 
a  green  permanent  involucre ,  and  all  the  florets 
.  hermaphrodite.  .  ..  ,n  j 

Odorata  has  angular  feeds,,  and  a  caducous > in¬ 
volucre.  :;r  r  ,  .  | 

In  the  true  Scandix  the  nucleus  is  fcarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  length  of  the  feed ;  in 
Chserophyllum  (or  Cerefolium)  three  quar¬ 
ters  ;  in  Myrrhis  (Scandix  odorata:)  it  is  the 
full  length  of  the  feed.  Gartner. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER.  . 

Florets  of  the  difk  moft  commonly  male.  Cor.  ra¬ 
diate.  Pet.  emarginate.  .  Fruit  awl-fhaped,  0  " 

SPECIES.  .  ,  r 

i.  Scandix  odorata.  Sweet  Cicely  ox  great  Chervil.  , 
Lin.fpec.  368.  fyfi.  287.  Reich.  1.70,5.  Willd,-  1. 
1449.  hort.dijf.  1 01.  upf.  64.  Hudf.  angl.  124. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  306.  Smith  brit.  323.  engl. 
lot.  t.  697.  Lightf.  foot.  166.  Sibth.  o'xon. 
n.  306.  Hoffm.  germ.  103.  Jacqu.  aufir.  5/48. 
app.  t.  37.  Krock.fllef.  n.  449.  Blackw.  t.  243. 
Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  74.  Pienck,  ic.  206, 

Myrrhis  odorata.  Scop.  cam.  n.  341.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  122.  2.  314.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1371.  Hall.  helv. 
*•'7-53- 

Myrrhis.  Bod.  pempt.  701,  1.  Lob.  obf.  423.  2. 
sc.  1-734*  Ik  Camer.epit.  898. 

1 
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M.  major  vel  Cicutarla  odorata.  Bauh.  pin.  1  ho, 
Tournef.  inft.  315- 

M.  perennis  alba  odorata.  Mor,  hifl.  3.  f  9.  t.  10. 
f.  1.  umb.  t.  1.  /.  ,34- 

M.  magno  femine  longo  fulcato.  Bauh.  hifl.  3*  77* 
Raii  hifl.  431. 

M.  major  vulgaris,  f.  Cerefolium  majus.  Park,  theat. 

93  S-  parad-  494* 

Odorata.  Rivin.  pent.  t.  57* 

Chserophyllum  odoratum.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  646. 
Crant%,  umb.  75. 

Cerefolium.  magnum  f.  Myrrhis.  Ger.  882.  2.  emac. 

1039.  3.  . 

Seeds  grooved  angular. 

2.  Scandix  Peden  Veneris.  Needle  Chervil,  Shepherd's 
Needle  or  Venus's  Comb. 

Lin.  fpec.  368.  fyfi.  287.  Reich .1.705..  Willd.  I , 

1449.  hort.  cliff.  10 1.  upf.  64.  Hudf.  angl.  123. 
Wither:  arr.ed.  3.  307.  Smith  brit.  324.  Curt, 
lond.  5.  t.  21.  249.  Relh.  cant.  n.  233.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  307.  Dickf.  hort.  flee.  15.4.  FI.  dan. 
t.  844.  Jacqu.  aufir.  3.  t.  263.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  3  49.  Pollich  pal.n.  296.  Roth.  germ.  1.122. 
2.  315.  Hoffm.  germ.  103.  Krock.fllef.  n.  446. 
Pillars  dauph.  2.  6 47 .  Neck,  gallob.  150.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  209.  F'l.  ruft.  t.  38. 

Scandix.  Dod.purg.  502.  pemp.  701.  2.  Riv.pent.t.  38* 
S.  femine  rpftrato  vulgaris.  Bauh.  pin.  152.  Tournef. 
inft.  326.  Raii  fyn.  207.  Mor.  hifl.  f.  9.  i.  n. 
f.  1.  ord.  2.  j  .  i 

S.  vulgaris  f.  Peden  Veneris.  Park,  theat.  916.  1. 
iPeden  Veneris.  Garner,  e-pit.  304.  Bauh.  hifl.  3. 
71.  2.  Lob.  off.' 41.9.  2.'Zy..i.  726.  a.  Matth. 
527.  Raii  hifl.  428. — f.  Scandix.  Gcr.  884.  emac. 
1640.  1. 

Myrrhis  Peden  Veneris.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1375. 
Hall,  helve.  ,n\  754.- 

Charrophyllum  Peden  Veneris.  Crantz  aufir.  189. 
umb.  .75..  -  Vv  a 

Seeds  with  very  long  ruggedifh  beaks,  leaflets  linear-mul¬ 
tifid.  j , 

[3.  Scandix  chilenfis.  Chili  Chervil. 

Lin.fpec.  ed,  Willd.  1.  1449.  Molina  chil.  ed.  germ. 

-  103*  ......  ■  :: 

Seeds  with  very  long  beaks, leaflets  entire  ovate-lanceolate.~\ 

4.  Scandix  Cerefolium.  Garden  Chervil. 

Lin.fpec.  368.  fyfi.  287.  Reich.  1.  706.  Willd .  1. 
r[,nrq  1450 .[hwtfy-cliff.  110.  fl.fuec.  n.  255.  mat.  med. 

.  ,  83.  Gron,visg.  32.  Jacqu.  aufir.  4.  47.  t.  390. 

Hoffm.  germ.  ^93.  ,  Krock.  fllef.  n.  447.  Pienck , 

.  :  ic.  •/.  20£.:f  Wither^  arr.  ed.  {3*  307. 

Cerefolium.  Matth.  526. — fativum,  Park,  theat.  915. 
r  'M°Vi  fliAvfl  9- A  Hi/*  -l*  timb.  t.  l.  f.  40. 

. . Riv.  pent.-  t-A3-  Blackw ,  t.  236. — vulgare.  Ger. 

/(88a. /.  1, — vulg._  fativum.  Ger.  emac.  1038.  /.  1. 

471.'  .  y  b 

.  jQhterefQlium.i ,:,ZW.  pempt,  1 00.  f.  2. 
i,  ,i  "Ch srephy flog. .  Bauh ,  hifl.  3.75. 

/,  jChtyrophyilugi  (n>  3 .  Mill,  did,  ed.  7.  &  air.  ed.  5. 
Ch.  fativum.  Bauh.  pin,  152..  Gartn.  fruit.  1.  107. 
,.p  Mall,  .help- AA7 47.  Raii  h,fl.A3°-  Kncrr.  del. 
£  30  '/AH'  fi.’t  F  i 

ChqCerpfojjum.  yffrantz  aufir.  191.  umb.  75. 

Seeds  fijining  ovate-f ululate,  umbels  fefflle  lateral. 

5.  Scandix  Anthrifcus.  Rough  Chervil, 

Lin. fpec., ghfl.ffyflipflCI '  Reich.  1.  706.  Willd.  1. 

1450.  :  hort.  -cliff,  ioi.  fl.fuec.  n.  256.  Hudf. 
angl.  124.  Smith  brit.  325.  Curt.  lond.  1 ,  t.  19. 
Reff.  cant:  n.  234.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  308.  Dickf. 
hqrf.  flee,  15.  3.  Jacqu.  aufir.  2.  35.  t.  154. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  297.  Hoffm.  germ.  103.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  21 1.  Kropk.  filej.  n.  448,  /.  41.  FI, 

. Tuft- At  7;5*.2E3-: .  1 

Caucalis  Scandix.  Scop.  carn..n.  a  12.  Hall,  helv- 

,.  u.  ,743;  .  •  'A  0  •  .  ’  ■*  .  I 

C.  fcandicina,  JVigg,  hclfat ,  23.  Wither,  ar.r.  ed.  3. 

289.,  Fl.  dan.tA63.  Roth.  germ.  1.  121.2.312. 
C.  folio  chterophylli.  Riv.  pent.  A  35. 

Myrrhis  fylyeftris  feminibus  afpeiis.  Bauh.  pin.  1 60. 

Raii  fyn.  220.  Petiv.  brit.  t,  27 .  f.  12. 

M.  scquicoiorum  nova.  Column,  eephr.  no.  t.  112. 
Ger.  emac.  n.  5. 

Chtero- 
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Chffirophyllum  Anthrifcus.  Crantz ,  limb.  76.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  643. 

C.  filveftre  femin.  brevibus  hirfutis.  Tournef.  inft.  314. 

Vaill.  hot.  33.  Tournef.  par. 

Cerefolium  iylveftre  annuum,  femine  villofo  brevi. 

Mor.  hift.fi.  9.  t.  10./.  2. 

Seeds  ovate  hifpid,  corollas  uniform,  ft em  even. 

6.  Scandix  auftralis.  Radiated  Chervil. 

Lin.  fpec.  369.  Reich.  1.  707.  Willd.  1.  1450- 
Sauv.  monflp.  160.  Lilians  dauph.  1.  647.  Ger. 
prov.  251.  2.  var. 

S.  cretica  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  152.  Raii  hift.  428. 

S.  femine  roftrato,  italica.  Bauh.  prodr.  78. 

S.  cret.  minor,  f.  Anthrifcus.  Park,  theat.  916.  f.  3. 
S.  minor  f.  Anthrifcus.  Ger.  emac.  1040./.  2. 
Chaerophyllum  auftrale.  Crantz,  umb.  76. 

Myrrhis  auftralis.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1377. 
Anifomarathrum.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  89.  /.  90. 

Seeds  awl -fh aped  hifpid,  flowers  radiate,  flems  even. , 

[7.  Scandix  nodofa.  Knobbed  Chervil. 

Lin. fpec.  369.  fy ft.  1% 7 .  Reich.  1.707.  Willd.  1. 
1451.  mant.336.  hort.  cliff.  102.  (Chterophyl- 
lum.)  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  t.  25. 

Chserophyllum  nodofum.  Crantz,  umb.  76. 
Cerefolium  annuum  nodofum,  femine  afpero  majore. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  303.fi  9.  t.  10.fi  4. 

Myrrhis  nodofa  annua,  fern,  afpero.  Mor.  blafi.  288. 
Seeds  fiubcylindrical  hifpid,  ftem  hifpid,  joints fiwelling. 

8.  Scandix  trichofperma.  Hairy  fieeded  Chervil. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  287.  Reich.  1.  707.  lVilld. .  1.  1451. 

rnani.  57. 

Seeds  extremely  hirfute  with  hairs  double  the  length  of  the 
"  feed. 

9.  Scandix.  infefta. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  287.  Reich.  1.  707.  Willd.  1.  1451. 
Willich  illuftr.  54.  Forflk.-  defer.  58  ? 

Outer  feed  hifpid,  umbellets  very  much  cluftered  hemi- 
fpherical. ] 

10.  Scandix  grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Chervil. 

Lin. fpec.  369.  Reich.  1.  708.  Willd.  1.  1452. 

S.  orientalis  flore  maximo.  Tournef.  cor.  23. 
Chaerophyllum  grandiflorum.  Crantz,  umb.  77. 

Seeds  fihorter  than  the  villofe  peduncle. 

£1  i.  Scandix  procumbens.  Trailing  Chervil. 

Lin.  fpec.  369.  Reich.  1.  708.  Willd.  1.  1452. 
Gron.  virg.  147. 

Cerefolium  virginianum  procumbens,  fumariae  foliis. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  303.fi  9.  /.  11./.  ult. 

Chasrophyllum  procumbens.  Crantz,  umb.  77. 

Seeds  Jhining  ovatefiubulate ,  leaves  decompound.\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial,  very  thick,  branched,  of  a  fweet 
aromatic  talte,  like  Anifeed.  Leaves  Jarge,  branch¬ 
ing,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Fern,  whence  it  has  been 
called  Sweet  Fern.  Stems  four  or  five  feet  high, 
hairy  and  fiftulous.  Flowers  white,  with  a  fweet  aro¬ 
matic  fcent ;  the  outer  petal  large,  the  two  fide  ones 
middle-fized,  the  two  inner  ones  fmall.  The  feeds 
have  the  tafte  and  fcent  of  Anifeed. 

[Root  fufiform,  aromatic.  Stems  a  foot  and  half 
high,  almoft  equal,  ftriated,  leafy.  Leaves  feffile, 
fubtripinnate :  leaflets  pinnatifid,  acute,  ferrate,  hairy, 
pale  green.  Umbels  terminating,  ere<5t,  many-rayed. 
Involucrets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  membranaceous, 
whitifh,  bent  down.  Flowers  fmall,  fnow-white  ;  in 
the  difk  very  numerous,  male  with  abortive  piftils. 
Seeds  very  large,  eredt,  almoft  an  inch  long,  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  not  beaked,  deeply  grooved,  of  a  fhining 
brown,  fweet  and  aromatic,  crowned  with  the  two  di¬ 
varicating  ftyles7. 

Dr.  Stokes  remarks  that  the  umbels  are  lateral  as 
well  as  terminating: — Mr.  Woodward,  that  the  leaves 
are  •fdmoft  quadruplicate  pinnate.  They  are  often 
fpotted  with  white. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the  South 
of  France,  and  the  north  part  of  Italy.  Ray  has  not 
recorded  it  as  indigenous  of  Britain  :  nor  did  Dillenius 
infert  it  in  the  third  edition  of  the  Synopfis.  It  appears 
however  by  Buddie’s  herbarium,  that  Dr.  Richardfon 
found  it  in  meadows  betwixt  Morton  and  Rufliworth, 

y  Smith  brit. 
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.  in  the  .weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire.  He  affirms  it  to  be 
certainly  a  native.  It  is  frequent,  as  Hudfon  remarks; 
in  W eftmoreland,  Cumberland  and  Lancafhire ;  but 
generally  near  houfes.  Mr.  Wood  informs  us  that  it 
is  pretty  common  near  Leeds,  and  certainly  wild2. 
Mr.  Whately  found  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent 
above  Chatfworth :  Mr.  Ballard,  in  an  orchard  at  the 
top  of  Soufton’s  Roche,  near  Shelfley  Walfh,  Worcef- 
terfhire.  Mr.  Dickenfon,  at  White  Ladies,  near  Bof- 
cobel,  Shropffiire  :  Dr.  Withering,  at  Tixall,  near 
Stafford a:  Dr.  Sibthorp,  in  Role-lane,  Oxfordfhire : 
Dr.  Smith,  behind  a  farm-houfe  about  a  mile  weft  of 
Hafod,  Cardiganfhire  :  and  Mr.  Dickenfon,  at  Llan¬ 
gollen  monaftery  in  Denbighflure.  Mr.  Lightfoot  fays 
it  is  frequent  in  the  low-lands  of  Scotland,  in  orchards 
and  wafte  places,  but  always  near  houfes,  fo  that  it  is 
probably  not  indigenous  but  naturalized  :] — and  Mr. 
Miller,  that  of  late  years  the  feeds  have  been  thrown 
out  of  gardens,  fo  that  the  plants  are  frequently  found 
growing  naturally  in  their  neighbourhood.  [Indeed 
had  it  been  as  common  in  Ray’s  time  as  it  is  now* 
one  can  fcarcely  conceive  how  fo  large  a  plant  could 
have  efcaped  the  fearching  eyes  of  fo  indefatigable  a 
botanift. 

It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  England  :  Gerarde 
(in  1597)  fays,  £c  it  groweth  in  my  garden,  and  in 
<c  the  gardens  of  other  men,  who  have  been  diligent 
“  in  thefe  matters.” 

This  was  one  of  the  old  medicinal  plants,  but  it  is 
now  difufed.  Formerly  the  young  leaves  were  put 
into  falads  ■,  and  the  roots  were  boiled  and  eaten  cold 
or  in  tarts,  and  in  a  variety  of  fauces. — cc  Sweet  Chervilf 
gathered  while  it  is  young,”  fays  Parkinfon,  <c  and  put 
among  other  herbs  for  a  Pallet,  addeth  a  mervellous 
good  relliffi  to  all  the  reft.  Some  commend  the  green 
feeds  fliced  and  put  in  a  fallet  of  herbs,  and  eaten  with 
vinegar  and  oyle,  to  comfort  the  cold  ftomacke  of  the 
aged:  The  roots  are  ufed  by  divers,  being  boyled^ 
and  after  eaten  with  oyle  and  vinegar,  as  an  excellent 
fallet  for  the  fame  purpofe.  The  preferved  or  candid, 
rootes  are  of  lingular  good  ufe  to  warm  and  comfort 
a  cold  flegmaticke  ftomack,  and  is  thought  to  be  a 
good  prefervative  in  the  time  of  the  plague;” 

In  Germany  it  is  faid  to  be  {till  ufed  in  loups.  It  no 
longer  appears  at  the  table  with  us ;  but  in  the  north 
of  England  the  feeds  are  employed  in  polifhing-and 
perfuming  oak  floors  and  furniture  b. 

2.  Root  annual,  fmall.  Stem  from  fix  inches  to  a 
foot  in-  height,  branched,  fpreading,  round  and  fcarcely 
thickened  at  the  joints,  villofe,  at  bottom  purple  or 
ftriped  with  purple  lines.  Leaves  finely  cut  like  thofe 
of  wild  Carrot,  fpringing  from  a  ffieath  and  tripin- 
nate  :  leaflets  many-parted;  fegments  alternate,  linear, 
ftnoothifn  :  if  viewed  with  a  microfcope  thinly  edged 
with  hairs.  The  univerfal  umbel  generally  confifts  of 
two  rays,  fometimes  three :  the  partial  of  about  feven 
to  ten.  The  leaflets  of  the  involucret  are  uncommonly 
large,  ribbed,  ciliate  or  rugged  at  the  edge,  and  at 
the  end  bifid,  trifid  or  pinnatifid.  Flowers  white  : 
fome  in  the  middle  regular  and  male ;  others  in  the 
circumference  female  and  irregular,  having  the  outer 
petals  largeft.  Seeds  cylindrical,  fomewhat  rugged, 
running  out  into  a  very  long  beak,  which  is  flatted, 
and  has  fine  prickles  pointing  upwards  at  the  anules5. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  glandular  recepta¬ 
cle  crowning  the  germ  is  of  a  fine  purple  :  and  that 
by  carefully  dividing  the  germ  after  it  has  fhot  out  an 
inch  or  more  in  length,  a  tube  continued  from  the 
ftyles  down  to  the  feeds  may  be  difeovered. 

This  plarit  may  eafily  be  knowm  by  its  fine-cut  leaves, 
its  lingular  large  cloven  involucres,  and  particularly  by 
the  beaks  to  the  feeds,  W'hich  are  two  inches  in  length, 
and  fo  muclq  refemble  thofe  of  Crane’s-bill,  that  it 
might  be  miftaken  at  firft  fight  for  one  of  that  genus 
by  a  novice  in  botany.  Thefe'  beaks  have  given  oc- 
cafion  to  the  names  Peclen  Veneris,  Venus's  Comb,  and 
Shepherd’s  Needle.  In  Yorkfhire  it  is  called  Crake 
Needle. 

Native  of  Europe.  With  us  a  very  common  weed 

2  Smith.  *  Withering.  •  .b  Woodward,  Mfs. 

■  .  .  c  Smith  brit.  Curtis,  FI.  ruft. 
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5ttion°-  corn  ;  and  though  a  fmall  annual  plant,  it  is 
fometTmes  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
crop.  It  flowers  in  june  ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  before 

harveft.  .  . 

This  plant  has  never  beCn  applied  to  any  ufc.  It  is 
of  the  fame  genus  with  Chervil,  and  having  fomething 
of  the  fame  fmell  and  tafte,  might  perhaps  be  put  to 
the  fame  ufe.  But  we  fhould  be  cautious  what  fub- 
ftitutions  we  make  in  this  natural  order  of  umbellate 
plants,  in  which  many  fpecies  are  poifonous.  One 
even  of  this  genus,  Scandix  Anthrijcus ,  is  of  a  fufpi- 
cious  charaderd. 

3.  Native  of  Chili.  . 

4.  Root  annual.  Leaves  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 

texture,  fmooth,  fhining,  tripinnate ;  with  the  feg- 
ments  deeply  femipinnate  ;  and  the  lobules  lanceolate, 
fhortly  two-toothed  or  three-toothed.  Stem  fmooth, 
from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  hairy  only  under  the 
origin  of  the  branches,  whence  always  are  produced 
two  branches  and  a  fingle  leaf*.  Umbels  fometimes 
from  the  forks  of  the  ftem ;  often  on  peduncles  from 
a  line  to  an  inch  in  length.  Rays  woolly,  generally 
four,  but  fometimes  three  or  five  :  thofe  of  the  um- 
bellets  ten  or  twelve.  Leaf  of  the  involucret  linear  , 
red  ;  fometimes  there  are  two  leaflets.  Flowers  white  . 
thofe  in  the  ray  diffbrm  ;  petals  emarginate,  the  out- 
moil  very  large,  the  two  inmoft  very  fmall :  thofe  of  the 
difk  almoft  regular,  molt  of  them  maleg.  Fruit  from 
an  ovate  and  tranfverfely  thicker  bafe  extending  to  an 
awl-fhaped  beak  terminated  by  the  two  fhort  clawed 
ftyles,  elongated,  fmooth,  blackifh.  Seeds  fmooth, 
having  fcarcely  perceptible  dots  fcattered  over  them, 
very  obfeurely  angular,  having  a  longitudinal  groove  on 

the  inner  part  \  . 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Dr.  Withering 
has  fet  it  down  as  indigenous  of  England^it  having 
been  found  by  Dr.  Stokes  near  Worcefter,  in  confi- 
derable  plenty,  on  the  S.E.  fide  of  the  Briftol  road  ; 
and  in  the  hedges  in  upper  and  lower  Old  Swinford. 
But  Dr.  Smith  has  not  admitted  it  into  his  Flora. 

It  flowers  in  may. — Gerarde  cultivated  it  in  1597  *•] 
arid  it  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  Eng- 
lifh  gardens  than  at  prefent. 

The  leaves  are  frequently  ufed  in  foups,  efpecially 
by  the  Dutch  ;  but  whotyer  makes  ufe  of  it  fhould  be 
cautious  not  to  take  the  leaves  of  the  Annual  Myrrhis 
(Scandix  Anthrifcus)  inftead  of  this,  as  fome  of  the 
Dutch  foldiers  did,  who  were  in  England  in  1745, 
and  were  poifoned  with  it. 

[Chervil  is  deferibed  as  grateful  to  the  palate  and 
ftomach,  flightly  aromatic,  gently  aperient  and  diure¬ 
tic.  Geoffroi  relates,  that  he  has  found  it  from  ex¬ 
perience  of  remarkable  fervice  in  the  dropfy,  that  it 
a£ts  mildly  and  without  irritation,  and  abates  inflam¬ 
matory  fymptoms.  He  obferves  that  it  is  to  be  ufed 
with  caution  where  the  patient  is  troubled  with  a 
cough  or  a  fpitting  of  blood,  as  being  liable  to  ag¬ 
gravate  thofe  complaints,  in  confequence  of  a  nitrous 
fait,  by  virtue  of  whfch  he  fuppofes  this  juice  to  aft. 
The  extract  is  manifeftly  faline,  but  more  pungent  than 
nitre,  and  does  not  vifibly  deflagrate  in  the  fire.  (Lin- 
neus  fays,  ficca,  in  igne  fulgurat,  nitri  inftar.)  Of  the 
aromatic  flavour  little  or  nothing  accompanies  the 
juice;  though  Water  or  fpirit  extrads  the  greater  part 
of  it  by  infufion.  The  aromatic  part  is  very  volatile  ; 
in  diftillation  with  water  there  feparates  a  fmall  portion 
of  eflential  oil,  refembling  in  tafte,  as  Hoffmann  ob¬ 
ferves,  that  of  fennel  feeds  k.- 

Haller,  who  is  copious  on  the  properties  of  Chervil, 
has  no  opinion  of  it  in  the  dropfy ;  but  thinks  it  may 
be  of  fervice  in  obftrudions  of  the  bowels,  in  external 
haemorrhoids,  and  a  ftoppage  of  urjne. 

Chervil  is  not  admitted  into  our  pradice  ;  and  has 
almoft  difappeared  from  our  kitchens  and  tables. — 
Cows  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fond  of  it  j  fheep  and 
goats  to  eat  it ;  and  horfes  to  refufe  it1. 

5.  Root  annual.  Stem  corpmonly  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  height ;  but  two  or  three  feet  or  even  higher 

*  Curtis,  FI.  ruft.  *  Haller.  f  Stokes  in  Withering. 
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in  moift  flotations,  Upright,  branching,  cylindrical, 
fmooth,  fwelled  and  flightly  ftriated  at  the  joints,  ge¬ 
nerally  of  a  green  colour.  Leaves  tripinnate,  loft  and 
tender,  hairy  efpecially  underneath  and  along  the  mid¬ 
rib,  of  ayellowifh  green  colour :  leaflets  ovate,  lobed. 
Petioles  channelled,  villole,  embracing  with  a  large 
fheath ;  fhortening  as  the  leaves  are  higher  up  the 
ftem.  Peduncles  axillary,  oppofite  to  a  leaf.  The 
general  umbel  has  commonly  four  or  five  lays;  the 
umbellets  five  (or  from  two  to  fix  or  feven.)  _  General 
involucre  wanting,  though  fometimes  there  is  a  fingle 
leaflet :  involucret  fmall,  ovate,  confifting  of  four  or 
five  pointed,  ciliate,  permanent  leaflets.  Flowers 
fmall,  regular,  almoft  all  .fertile  ;  petals  white,  heart- 
fhaped  and  bent  in.  Seeds  ovate  or  lanceolate,  dark 
brown,  with  fluff  hairs  or  prickles  curved  upwards  on 
the  convex  fide,  and  a  very  fhort  fmooth  beak”. 

The  prickly  fruit  induced  Haller,  Scopoli,  Wiggers, 
Roth,  Rivinus  and  Withering  to  confider  this  plant, 
as  a  Caucalis.  Tournefort,  Vaillant,  Crantz  and  Villars ' 
make  it  a  Ch  trophy  llum.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fpe-. 
cies  of  Scandix ,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  charac¬ 
ter,  habit  and  whole  ftrudure n. 

Rough  Chervil  is  however  very  diftind  from  Needle 
Chervil  in  the  roughnefs  of  its  fruit,  and  fhortnefs  of 
the  beaks.  In  habit  it  approaches  hearer  to  the.  true 
Chervil,  but  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  it  by 
the  want  of  that  pleafant  fmell  which  Chervil  pofleffes 
when  rubbed  ;  but  efpecially  by  the  feeds,  which  in 
Chervil  are  black,  fmooth  and  glofly,  longer  and  nir- 
rower,  with  two  blunt  ridges.  This  rough  Chervil 
can  fcarcely  be  confounded  with  true  Hemlock  (Co- 
nium  maculatum,)  that  being  a  much  taller  plant, 
with  a  fpotted  ftalk,  the  leaves  perfedly  fmooth,  not 
fo  finely  divided,  and  of  a  darker  green  ;  having  a  ge¬ 
neral  involucre  and  fmooth  feeds :  the  ftrong  hiicine 
fmell  alfo  betrays  the  Hemlock. 

This  rough  Chervil,  or  Hemlock  Chervil,  as  our 
older  writers  call  it,  is  common  by  way  fides,  on 
banks,  in  hedges,  and  under  walls :  flowering  in  may 
and  june  °.] 

Mr.  Miller  relates,  that  there  have  been  fome  m- 
ftances  of  the  ill  effeds  of  this  plant  when  taken  in¬ 
wardly  ;  fome  who  have  eaten  this  herb  in  foups,  by 
miftaking  it  for  Garden  Chervil,  having  narrowly 
efcaped  with  their  lives.  He  mentions  a  cafe  of  the 
Dutch  foldiers  who  were  in  England  in  1745*  [I  have 
not  feen  his  account  of  its  poifonous  quality  confirmed 
by  any  other  writer.] 

6.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  long  fpreading  ftalks, 
and  very  narrow  fine-cut  leaves,  placed  thinly.  The 
flowers  are  fmall,  white,  in  terminating  umbels.  Seeds 
awl-fhaped  and  rough. 

[Gerard  and  Villars  confider  it  as  a  variety  of  Peden 
Veneris,  with  finer  cut  leaves ;  the  plant  is  lower,  and 
the  feeds  are  fenfibly  villofe  p. 

Native  of  the  bouth  of  France,  Italy  and  Candia. 

Cultivated  in  England  in  1713  11 

7.  Root  annual.  Stem  rugged  with  foft  reflexed 
prickles :  the  joints  thickened  above.  Leaves  triter- 
nate,  gaflied,  rugged,  patulous.  Umbel  of  two  or 
three  rays  :  umbellet  of  five  or  fix.  Involucre  none  . 
involucrets  two  or  three-leaved,  awl-fhaped,  fmall. 
Fruits  long,  cylindrical,  blunt  at  both  ends,  rugged, 
hifpid  with  afeending  hairs.— Native  of  Sicily*. 

8.  Root  annual.  Stems  feveral,  oblique,  half  a  foot 
high,  branched,  flexuofe,  almoft  fmooth.  Leaves  bi- 
pinnate,  fmooth,  paler  beneath  :  leaflets  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  gafh-ferrate,  rugged  at  the  edge  :  petioles  fome- 
what  hairy.  Peduncles  oppofite  to  a  leaf.  Umverfal 
umbel  of  three  or  four  unequal  rays:  umbellet  often 
or  twelve,  almoft  equal.  Involucrets  of  feven  aw^~ 
fhaped  leaflets,  the  length  of  the  umbellet.  T'lowers 
regular,  flefh-coloured,  fertile.— Native  of  Egypt  . 

9.  Root  annual.  Stem  ered,  about  a  foot  high  (in 
a  pot,)  rugged.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Sc.  Cerefolium. 
Umbel  five-cleft :  umbellets  hemifpherical,  crouded, 
Involucrets  feven-leaved,  awl-fhaped,  not  re  flexed. 

™  Smith  brit.  Curtis,  FI.  ruft.  n  Smith  brit. 

•  FI.  ruft.  p  Villars.  q  Hort.  kew, 

-  *  Lipn.  fpec.and  maijt.  s  Lion.  mant. 

Flowers 


I 
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Flowers  fubradiate,  white  :  florets  about  fix  fertile,  the 
reft  male.  Stamens  longer  than  the  florets,  with  pur- 
plifh  anthers.  Outer  feed  hifpid  with  jointed  fpines  : 
inner  rugged  only,  like  both  feeds  of  the  central  floret'. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be  the  fame  with  Sc.  infefia 
of  Forfkahl.  According  to  Reichard  it  is  not  Sc. 
inf  eft  a  of  Jacquin. — We  do  not  know  where  it  is  a 
native.] 

,  io.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  fine-cut  leaves. 
The  ftalks  rife  eight  inches  high,  have  at  each,  joint 
a  fine-cut  leaf,  and  are  terminated  by  an  umbel  of 
white  flowers,  with  large  heart-fhaped  petals.  The 
horns  (beaks)  of  this  are  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
forts,  and  the  peduncles  are  very  hairy. 

Native  p f  the  Levant,  where  it  was  found  by  Tourne- 
fort.  [Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.] 

11.  This  is  alow  trailing  plant,  native  of  Virginia. 
[Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE, 
ij  2>  S’  6,  10,  11.  Thefe  will  increafe  faft  by 
feeds,  which,  if  permitted  to  fcatter,  will  produce  plenty 
of  plants ;  thefe  may  be  left  in  their  place,  or  tranf- 
planted  to  any  part  of  the  garden,  for  they  will  grow 
in  any  foil  or  fituation,  and  require  no  care. 

4.  Sow  the  feeds  of  Chervil  in  autumn,  foon  after 
they  are  ripe,  either  in  drills  or  broad-caft.  Seeds 
fown  in  the  fpring  rarely  come  up,  and  if  they  do,  the 
plants  never  thrive,  for  as  foon  as  the  warm  weather 
fets  in,  they  foon  wither  and  decay;  whereas  the  plants 
which  rife  in  autumn,  continue  green  all  the  winter, 
and  in  april  they  flower ;  foon  after  which  the  feeds 
lipen,  and  the  whole  plants  decay.  [This  fpecies  will 
alfo  maintain  itfelf  by  fcattered  feeds. 

Scandix.  See  Aphanes,  Caucalis ,  Ch  trophy  Hum. 

Scariol a.  See  Lahtuca. 

Scarlet  Bean.  See  Phofeolus . 

— — —  Cardinal  Flower.  See  Lobelia  Cardinalis, 

■ - Convolvulus.  See  Ipom<ea. 

.  Horfe  Cheftnut.  See  Pavia. 

* - Jafmin.  See  Bignonia. 

Lupin.  See  Lathyrus. 

-  Lychnis.  See  Lychnis. 

— . Oak.  t  See  Shu  ere  us. 

Scembra  Valli.  See  Vitis  indie  a. 

Sceptrum  carolinum.  See  Pedicular  is. 

Sceura  marina.  See  Avicennia  tomentofa. 

Schad aveli  Kelangu.  See  Afparagus. 

Schadidacalli.  See  Euphorbia. 

SCH7EFFERA.  ( So  named  by  Jacquin,  in  honour  of 
Jacob  Chriftian  Schaffer,  fuperintendant  of  the  church 
at  Ratijbon ;  author  of  Studii  Botanici  Methodus, 
1758.-— Ifagoge  in  Botanicam,  1759.— Fungi,  1759. 
Botanica  expeditior,  1760. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1507.  S elite fferia.  Swartz 

prodr.  38.  defer,  t.  7.  A.  B.  Jacqu.  amer.  259. 
Juff.  426. 

Claflf.  22.  4.  Dioecia  Tetrandria. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  four  or  five-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  fpreading. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  lanceolate-ovate,  fpreading :  or  in 
place  of  thefe  a  four-cornered,  convex  Nectary,  in  the 
middle  of  the  flower. 

St  am.  Filaments  four,  filiform,  ereft.  Anthers  roundifli, 
ered. 

Pist.  Rudiment  of  a  Germ,  without  ftyle  or  fti»ma 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed  four  or  five -parted,  inferior  : 
fegments  obtufe,  fpreading. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  lanceolate-ovate,  concave,  wider  at 
the  end,  fpreading,  deciduous :  or  in  place  of  thefe 
a  Nectary,  which  is  a  flefny  rim  about  the  germ. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifli.  Styles  two,  very  fliort,  reflexed. 
Stigmas  bifid  or  entire  compreffed-headed. 

Per.  Berry  roundifli,  two-celled. 

Seeds  folitary,  hemilpherical. 

.  essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  four  or  five-leaved.  Cor ,  four-petalled  or 

none. 

*  Linn.  fyft. 
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» 

Fem.  Cal.  four  or  five-parted.  Cor.  four-parted  or  none. 
Berry  two-celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

species. 

1.  Schmfferia  completa. 

Swartz  prodr.  38.  defer.  327. 

S.  frutefeens.  Jacqu.  amer.  2c 9. 

Buxi  folio  niajore  acuminato,  arbor  baccifera,  fruftu 

nnnore  croceo  dipyreno.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  102./.  209; 

f-  1  • 

Flowers  four-petalled  axillary. 

1.  Schtufferia  lateriflora. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  38.  defer.  329. 

Flowers  lateral  apetalous. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  imall  tree  or  a  fhrub.  Trunk  up¬ 
right,  with  a  fmooth  afli-coloured  bark.  Branches 
almoft  upright,  unequal,  rigid,  fmooth.  Leaves  on 
fhort  petioles,  alternately  fmaller,  ovate  acute,  almoft 
entire  or  very  flightly  crenate,  veined;  rigid;  with  the 
end  recurved  a  little,  green,  fhining.  Peduncles  fe- 
veral  ciowded  many  times  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
one-flowered,  deciduous,  having  fmall  calyx-form 
fcalelets  at  their  bafe.  Flowers  white u. 

■  _  Jacquin,  who  firft  difeovered  and  named  this  fpe¬ 
cies,  fays  it  is  a  fhrub  ten  feet  high ;  in  thick  cop¬ 
pices  frequently  throwing  out  very  long  branches  like 
the  vine.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  or  ovate-roundifh, 
acute  or  obtufe,  quite  entire,  greafy  to  the  touch,  de¬ 
ciduous,  coming  out  afrefh  after  the- flowers  burft  forth, 
one,  two  or  three  from  the  fame  tubercle  in  alternate 
order.  Flowers  fmall.  Berries  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pea,  yellowifh  red. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Difeovered  by  Jacquin 
about  Carthage n a  in  New  Spain,  flowering  in  july,  and 
ripening  its  fruit  in  feptember.  Sloane  found  it  in 
Jamaica.  Swartz  in  the  fame  ifiand  and  in  Hifjpaniola. 
The.  latter  faw  it  flowering  twice  in  the  year,  in  January 
andjune. 

.  2-  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  with  the  trunk  a  fathom 
high  or  more,  upright  and  fmooth ;  and  the  branches 
round,  fmooth,  afh-coloured.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  membranaceous,  ftiffifh,  brownifh -green, 
beautifully  veined  and  fomewhat  reticulate.  Peduncles 
lateral,  aggregate  on  the  branches  below  the  leaves* * 
fubfeftile  or  on  very  fhort  pedicels,  whitifh  green. 
Calyx,  in  the  male,  fometimes  but  feldom  five-leaved, 
white-ciliate,  two  fmaller.  Inftead  of  the  petals  a 
fmall  yellow  fubvillofe  body  in  the  middle  of  the  caly^, 
which  may  be  called  a  nedary.  Filaments  four  6v 
five,  longer  than  the  calyx,  villofe  at  the  bafe.  An¬ 
thers  twin,  yellow,  villofe.  Calyx,  in  the  female,  four 
or  five-qiarted,  ciliate.  A  compreffed  flefhy  yellow 
rim  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ  inftead  of  petals.  Berry 
the  fize  of  a  large  pepper-corn,  pubefeent,  fcarlet  when 
ripe.  It  flowers  in  february  ;  and  was  difeovered  in 
the  i (land  of  Hifpaniola  by  Swartz  ;  who  thinks  it  may 
perhaps  be  of  a  different  genus  from  the  preceding 
fpecies x. 

Schageri-Cottam.  See  Grewia. 

SCHEFFLERA.  (ok  named  by  Fcrfter,  in  honour  of 
Scheffer ,  phyfician  and  botanift  at  Dantzic,  who  in- 
ferted  many  new  plants  in  Reyger's  Flora  Gedanenfis. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb ,  n.  537.  For  ft.  gen.  t.  23.  Juff. 

429* 

Claff  5.  6.  Pentandria  Decagynia. 

generic  character. 

Cal,  Perianth  very  fmall,  five-toothed;  fuperior,  per¬ 
manent  :  fegments  awl-ftiaped. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong, 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  filiform;  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
petals.  Anthers  roundifli, 

Pist.  Germ  globular- depreffed,  inferior.  Styles  eRht  or 
ten,  round,  fhort,  permanent.  Stigmas  Ample.  b 

Per.  Capfule  globular-depreffed,  eight  or  ten-celled. 

Seeds  folicary,  femicircular,  compreffed. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Caff,  eight  or 

ten- celled,  Seeds  folitary,  femicircular. 

u  Swartz,  *  Idem. 

1 3  P 
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SPECIES. 

i.  Sehefflera  digitata. 

Fcrft.  gen.  46.  prodr.  n.  146. 

Native  of  New  Zealand. 

Scherubala.  See  Eleccbrum.  ... 

Scherunam-Cottam.  See  Clutia  and  Cluytia. 
ScheRu-PaRIth  See  Hibifcus  Roja-finenfts. 

Schetti.  Stt.Ixora  and  Plumbago.J 
SCHEUCHZERIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  in  memory 
of  the  two  brothers ,  John  James ,  profeffor  of  mathema¬ 
tics  at  Zurich ,  author  of  Itinera  Alpina;  and  John 
Scheuchzer ,  profeffor  of  phyfics  at  Zurich ,  author  of  a 

famous  treatife  on  Grajfes.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  452.  Reich,  n.  487-  Scbreh  n*  615. 

FI.  lapp.  t.-  10 .f.  1.  Jujf.  4^- 
ClafiT.  6.3.  Hexandria  Trigynia.  ^ 

Nat.  order  of  Tripet  aloide<e.  Junci ,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  fix- parted  :*  leaflets  oblong,  acute,  reflex- 
fpreading,  rude,  permanent. 

Cor.  none.  n  . ,  . 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  capillary,  very  fhort,  flaccid.  An¬ 
thers  eredt,  obtufe,  very  long,  compreflcd. 

Pist.  Germs  three,  ovate,  compreflcd,  fize  of  the  calyx. 
Styles  none.  Stigmas  oblong,  blunt  at  top,  ialtened 
outwardly  to  the  germ. 

!Per.  Capjules  as  many  as  there  are  germs,  roundiih, 
compreflfed,  inflated,  reflex-diftant,  two-valved. 

$eeds  folitary,  oblong.  . 

Obs.  Number  of  the  germs  arid  capjules  varying  from 
three  to  fix  3  but  three  is  the  mojl  natural 
number. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fix-parted.  Cor.  none.  Styles  none.  Cap/,  three, 
inflated,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Scheuchzeria  paluftris. 

Lin.  Jpec.  482.  JyJl.  343.  Reich.  2.  125.  mild.  2. 
263.  fl.  lapp .  n.  1 33.  Juec.  n.  320.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1310.  Gmel.  Jib.  1.  73.  Fl.  dan.  t.  76. 
Pollich  pal.  n.-  363.  Hoffm.  germ.  130.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  159.  2.  419.  Krock.flleJ.n.  474*  Pillars 
dauph.  1.  227. 

Juncus  floridus  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  12.  prodr. .  43. 
theat.  1 90.  Rudb.  slyj.  1.  no.  f.  2.  Raiihijt. 

1913. 

Juncoidi  affinis  paluftris.  Scheuch.  gram.  336. 

Gramen  junceum  aquatic  urn,  fcmine  raeemofo.  LoeJ. 
prujf.  1 14.  t.  28. 

[^description,  &e. 

Root  perennial,  creeping,  jointed,  covered  at  top 
with  fcales,  which  are  the  relics  of  departed  leaves, 
among  which  it  puts  forth  fibres.  Stem  upright,  Am¬ 
ple,  a  fpan  high,  round.  Root-leaves  few :  ftem- 
leaves  two,  one  involving  the  bafe  of  the  ftem  with 
its  Iheath,  the  other  a  little  higher,  each  Ihorter  than 
the  ftem.  Villars  remarks,  that  there  are  two  or 
three  joints  on  the  ftem,  with  a  leaf  at  each,  which 
is  firm,  rolled  back,  a  little  recurved,  pointed  and 
cylindrical.  The  floral  leaves  come  out  above  the 
■middle  of  the  ftem  alternately,  moft  frequently  five 
in  number,  the  lower  ones  longer,  each  proceeding 
from  a  fheath,  which  is  loofe  and  does  not  invert  the 
upper  part  of  the  culm.  Flowers  from  each  axil  ^of 
the  floral  leaves  folitary,  on  upright  peduncles,  of  a 
yellowifh-green  colour.  Germs  commonly  three,  but 
frequently  four  or  five  in  a  flower Y.  Pollich  fays, 
from  three  to  fix  capfules  to  a  flower;  and  one  or 
two,  fometimes  but  feldom  three  feeds  in  a  caplule. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Pruflia,  Dauphine,  Siberia,  in  marlhes. 
Scheuchzeria.  See  Anthericum. 

Sc hinoides.  See  Fagara.~\ 

SCHINUS.  of  Athenaus.  From  findo , 

to  cleave.) 

Lin.  gen.n.  1130.  Reich,  n.  1234.  Schreb.  n.  1539. 
Jujf.  371.  Gartn.  t.  140.  Molle.  Tournef. 
ClafT.  22.  9.  Dioecia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Lunioja:.  Terebintacea ,  JuflT. 

y  Linn.  lapp. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  fpreading,  acute. 
Cor.  Petals- five,  oval,  fpreading,  petioled. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla, 
fpreading.  Anthers  roundiih.  , 

Pist.  Rudiment  without  a  ftigma. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fiwe-parted;  acute,  perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  fpreading,  petioled. 

Pist.  Germ  roundiih ;  Style  none.  Stigmas^ three,  ovate. 
Per.  Berry  globular,  three-celled. 

Seeds  folitary,  globular. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER; 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five; 

FeM.  Berry  three-celled  ? 

SPECIES; 

1.  Schinus  Molle.  Peruvian  Majlick  Tree. 

Lin. Jpec.  1467.  JyJl.  891.  Reich.  4.  269.  hurt,  cliff. 
483.  Gartn.fr Uhl.  2.276.  Mill. fig.  246. 
Lentifcus  peruana.  Bauh.  pin.  399.  Rail  hijl.  1582. 
Park.  thCat.  1525. 

L.  per.  f.  Molle  arbor.  Jonft.  dendr.  /;  84./.  1. 

L.  africana.  Seb.  muf.  2.  7.  t.  5./.  5. 

Molle.  Cluj.  cur.  pojl.  50.  monard.  32 3.  Gcr.  1346, 
emac.  1530. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  ferrate  with  the  end  one  very 
long ,  petioles  equal.  , 

2.  Schinus  Areira.  Brafilian  Majlick  Tree. 

Lin. Jpec.  1467.  JyJl.  891.  Reich.  4.  269. 

Molle  foliis  non  ferratis.  Fevill.  peruv.  3.  43.  /;  30. 
Piperodendron  Heift.  Fabric,  helmjl.  397. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  quite  entire  equal,  petioles  equal. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  covered  with  a 
brown  rough  bark.  Leaves  alternate  on  the  branches, 
compofed  of  feveral  pairs  of  leaflets  from  ten  to  fif¬ 
teen,  each  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  lefiening  gradually  to 
the  point,  and  having  a  few  ferratures  on  their  edges  ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  emit  a  turpentine  odour 
when  bruifed.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
bunches  at  the  end  of  the  branches;  they  are  very 
fmall,  white,  and  have  no  odour. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  the  female  flowers  have 
ftamens,  but  that  they  are  barren. 

Gaertner  defcribes  the  berry  as  fpherical,  the  fize  of 
a  pea,  fucculent,  one-celled,  one-feeded :  cuticle  pa¬ 
pery,  very  fmooth,  fhining,  whitifh  :  pulp  fugacious : 
fhell  cartilaginous,  hard,  but  it  may  be  cut  when  fof- 
tened,  ovate-turbinate,  very  obfcurely  angular,  fotne- 
what  wrinkled,  divided  into  feveral  cells,  the  central 
cell  larger  and  having  a  feed  in  it,  the  outer  ones  (fix 
at  moft)  fpurious,  narrow,  abounding  in  a  fragrant 
aromatic  oil.  Seed  one  in  each  Ihell,  of  the  fame 
Ihape  with  the  central  cavity,  or  obovate,  irregularly 
and  deeply  angular,  acuminate  downwards,  pale. 

The  number  of  feeds  is  varioufly  given  by  different 
authors.  Adanfon  and  Gaertner -faw  only  one  fliell. 
Feuillee  mentions  two  feeds  having  the  tafte  of  pep¬ 
per,  in  the  middle  of  a  bright  red  berry  filled  with  a 
gummy  fubftance.  All  other  authors  afcnbe  three 

feeds  to  Schinus z.  . 

Native  of  Peru,  j  Mr.  Miller  fays,  he  has  received 
the  feeds  both  from  Peru  and  Mexico.  [The  IVlaftick 
tree  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde  before  1597  *•  •^■s  a^° 

by  Mr.  Nicholas  Lete,  merchant  of  London,  and  Mr. 
James  Garret,  a  moft  fkilful  apothecary,  who  received 
the  feeds  from  Lord  Flunfdon,  Lord  High  Chamber- 
lain  of  England  ;  worthy  (fays  Gerarde)  of  triple  ho¬ 
nour  for  his  care  in  getting,  as  alfo  for  his  curious 
keeping  rare  things  brought  from  the  fartheft  part  of 
the  world  :  which  feeds  we  have  fown  in  our  gardens, 
where  they  have  brought  forth  plants  of  a  foot  high, 
and  alfo  their  beautiful  leaves :  but  notwithftanding 
our  care,  diligence  and  induftry,  they  .have  perifhed 
at  the  firft  approach  of  winter,  as  not  being  able  by 

1  Gsertner.  ,  *  Hort.  kew. 

reafan 
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reafon  of  their  tendernefs  to  indure  the  cold  of  our 
winter  blafts b.  And  yet  we  have  them  now  in  our 
greenhoufes.  ] 

i.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  having 
the  leaflets  entire  and  all  equal  in  fize.  [Alftroemer 
remarks,  that  the  fr unification  is  quite  the  fame  as  in 
the  other : — Fabricius,  that  the  ftamens  are  from 
eight  to  eleven  in  number. — Native  of  Brafil  and 
Peru.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

This  plant  is  propagated  belt  by  feeds *  which  mufl 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally 
grow :  thefe  fhould  be  Town  in  pots  filled  with  frefh 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed.  If  the 
feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  appear  in  about  five  or 
fix  weeks :  and  if  they  are  properly  managed  by 
admitting  frefh  air  daily  to  them*  according  to  the 
warmth  of  the  feafon,  and  are  duly  refrefhed  with 
water,  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  about  five  or 
fix  weeks  after,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  their  roots  feparated :  then  they 
muft  be  each  planted  in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  plunged  again  into  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
frefh  root ;  then  they  mufl  be  gradually  inured  to  the 
Open  air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  foon 
after,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they 
may  remain  till  autumn,  but  they  muft  be  removed 
into  fhelter  before  the  firft  frofts,  otherwife  their  tops 
will  be  killed,  and  thereby  the  plants  are  frequently 
deftroyed; 

Thefe  plants  being  tender  when  young,  require  a  little 
warmth  in  winter ;  but  after  two  or  three  years  growth, 
they  will  live  in  a  good  green-houfe,  where*  as  they  re¬ 
tain  their  leaves  all  the  year*  they  will  make  a  good 
variety.  It  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  layers  and  cut¬ 
tings;  the  layers  fhould  be  put  down  in  the  fpring, 
and  by  the  following  fpring  they  will  be  rooted  j  the 
cuttings  fhould  be  planted  in  april,  which  will  put  out 
roots  in  about  two  months*  and  may  afterwards  be 
treated  as  the  feedling  plants. 

ii  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propagated  ill  the  fame 
manner ;  but  the  young  plants  being  much  more  ten¬ 
der,  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  for 
four  or  five  winters,  after  which  they  may  be  kept 
in  a 'good  green-houfe,  giving  them  little  water  in 
winter. 


SCHMIDELIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  honour  of 
Cafimir  Ghriftopher  Schmid  el,  profejfor  of  botany  at 
Erlang ,  author  of  leones  et  Analyfes  Plantarum,  1747 
and  1763. — Gefneri  Botanica,  and  various  di/Terta- 
tions. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  533.  Schreb.  n.  672.  Juff. 
247.  Ufubis.  Burm.  ind.  81..  Toxicodendrum. 
G<ertn.t.  44.  Rhus  Cobbe.  Lin.  fpec. 

Claff.  8.  2.  Odtandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Sapindi,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  two-leaved:  leaflets  ro.undifh,  coloured, 
permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  roundifh,  feflile,  eredt. 

St  am.  Filaments  eight,  Ample,  length  of  tjie  flower. 
Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germs  two,  pedicelled,  comprefied,  longer  than 
the  flower.  Styles  filiform,  bifid  at  the  top.  Stigmas 
fimple. 

'  Per.  Berries  two*  fubglobular. 

Seeds  folitary. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-leaved.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Germs  pedi¬ 
celled,  longer  than  the  flower. 

species.  1 

1.  Schmidelia  racemofa. 

Lin.  fyfl.  37 5.  Reich.  2.  201.  Willd.  2.  435. 
mant.  67.  514. 

Rhus  Cobbe.  Lin.  fpec.  382. 

Ufubis  triphylla.  Burm.  ind.  81.  /.  32./.  1. 

*  Gerarde  herb. 
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Toxicodendrum  Cobbe.  Gtertn.  frubl.i.  207. 

Kobbae.  Zeyl.  Linn.  zeyl.  n.  441. 

description,  £dV. 

1  his  is  a  tree  in  appearance  refembling  Rhus  trifo - 
lint  a,  with  flexuofe  branches  as  in  Rhus  Toxicodendron . 
Leaves  alternate,  ternate :  leaflets  petioled,  ovate-cb- 
long,  acuminate,  fubferrate,  naked.  Common  pe¬ 
tioles  round,  fubtomentofe,  the  length  of  the  leaves. 
Racemes  axillary,  fimple,  with  many  fcattered  flowers 
at  each  point4. 

Berry  fuperior,  oblong-fphaeroidal,  produced  at  the 
bafe  into  a  point  fattened  to  the  calyx,  flefhv,  fmooth* 
black,  one-celled.  Seed  Angle,  ovate,  large,  adhering 
all  round  to  the  pulp  of  the  berry.  It  differs  from 
Rhus  in  having  the  feed  erect,  and  the  radicle  of  the 
embryo  not  bent  in  d. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies; 

S  c  hoe  n  a  nth  us.  See  An  dr  op  0 go  n  and  Apluda. 
Schoenoides.  See  Scirpus. 

Schoenoprasum.  See  Allium. 

SCHOENUS.  (fXo  ivo;  of  Diofcorides.  From  c^oivo;, 
funis ,  a  rope ;  to  making  which  this  plant  is  adapted : 
from  crp££ti/,  retinere.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  65.  Reich,  n.  71.  Schreb.  n.  92 
Juff.  27.  Cyperella.  Mich.  31.  Pfeudocyperus. 
Mich.  3 1 .  Melanofchoenus.  Mich.  gen.  3 1 . 
Claff.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Calamarirt.  Cyperoide# ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Glumes  chaffy,  one-valved,  heaped; 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  oblong,  eredt. 
Pist.  Germ  ovate-three-fided,  obtufe.  Style  brittle-' 
fhaped,  length  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  bifid  or  trifid, 
flender. 

Per.  none. 

Seed  Angle,  roundifh,  among  the  glumes. 

QbS.  There  are  fame  fpecies  in  which  a  few  very  fmall 
briftles  fpringing  from  the  proper  receptacle  fur- 
round  the  feed. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Glumes  chaffy,  (one-valved,)  heaped,  the  outer  ones 
barren.  Cor.  none.  Seed  one,  roundifh  among  the 
glumes. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  a  round  culm. 

1.  Schoenus  Marifciis.  Prickly  or  long-rooted  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fpec.  62.  Reich.  1.  1 1 7.  Willd.  1.  259; 
fl.fuec.  n.  38.  Smith  bxit.  43.  Hudf.  angl.  14. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  79,  Relh.  cant.-  n.  30.  Roth . 
germ.  1.  19.  2.  46.  Hojfm.  germ.  14.  Neck, 
galt'ob.  21.  Krock.  filef.  n.  62.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
185.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2372.  Jacqu.  collect.  3.  7  2. 
Desfont.  at l ant.  42. 

Marifcus  panicula  ramofa  foliorum  oris  dorfoque  fer- 
rato,.  Hall.helv.n.  1343. 

Cyperus  longus  inodorus  germanicus.  Bauh.  pin.  14. 
iheat.  52i; 

C.  longus  inodorus  fylfeftris.  Lob.  ic.  7 6.  1.  Bauhi 
hifl.  2.  504.  t.  Ger.  emac.  29.3.  Raii  hifl.  1300. 
fyn.  426. — vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  1264.  1. 

C.  longus  major  &  elatior,  foliis  &  carina  ferratis. 
Mor.  hifl.  f.  8.  t.  1  i.f.  24. 

Pfeudo-cyperus  paluftris,  foliis  &  carina  ferratis# 
Scheuch.  gram.  37$.  t.  8./.  7 — -ii; 

Scirpus  paluftris  altiffimus,  fol.  &  carina  ferratis.  Tourn. 
inft.  528. 

Gramen  Cypetoides  altiffimum,  foliis  et  carina  ferratis. 
Bocc.flc.  72.  t.  39. 

Culm  round,  leaves  prickly  along  the  edge  and  back. 

2.  Schoenus  junceus.  Rufhy  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  259.  phyt.  I.  2.  n.  q.  t.  1. 

f  4-  . 

Culm  round  almoft  naked,  umbel  fefflle  lateral. 

3.  Schoenus  mucronatus;  Dagger-pointed  or  cluflered 

Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fpec.  63.  fyfl.  93.  Reich.  1.  117.  Willd.  1. 
259.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2373.  Desfont.  ailant. 

41. 

c  Linn.  mant.  *  Gartner; 
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Cyperus  tegyptiacus.  Gloxin  obf.  26.  t.  3. 

Juncus  maritimus.  Lob.  ic.  87. — panicula  fubrotunda 
glumofa.  Barr.  ic.  20 3./.  1. 

Melanofchoenus  maritimus  humilis,  cyperi  effigie. 
Mich.  gen.  46. 

Scirpus  culmo  tereti,  foliis  tribus  patulis  flofculifque 
congeftis  terminato.  Sauv.  monfp.  9. 

S.  maritimus,  capite  glomerato.  ToUrnef.  injl.  528. 

Scheuch .  gram.  367.  i.  8.  /.  1. 

Gramen  cyperoides  maritimum.  Bauh.  pin.  6.  theati 
91.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  498. 

Gr.  junceum  marit.  capite  fquamofo  foliaceo.  Mor. 
hiji.  3.  22"].  J.  8.  t.  9./.  6. 

Culm  round  naked ,  Jpikelets  ovate  in  bundles ,  involucre 
fix-leaved ,  leaves  channelled. 

4.  Schoenus  pilofus.  Hairy  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  260.  phyt.  I;  3.  n.  10.  t.  1. 

/•  3- 

Culm  round ,  Jheaths  of  the  leaves  hairy ,  flowers  in 
bundles. 

ft  Schoenus  filiformis.  Slender -ft  alked  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  260.  Thunb.  prodr.  16: 
Pluk.  amalth.t.  \\S.f.  1. 

S.  indicus.  Lamarck  encycl.  1.  733. 

Culm  round  capillary ,  head  oblongs  involucre  three¬ 
leaved. 

6.  Schoenus  ftriatus.  Striated  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  260.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  16. 

Culm  round ,  head  ovate ,  involucre  three-leaved. 

7.  Schoenus  Capitellum. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  260.  Thunb. prodr.  16. 

Culm  round ',  head  ovate ,  involucre  two-leaved. 

8.  Schoenus  fcariofus. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  261.  Thunb.  prodr.  16. 

S.  deuitus.  Berg.  cap.  10. 

S.  trigynus.  Lin.mant.  180. 

S.  bulbofus.  Rottb.  gram.  46.  t.  16./.  2. 

Culm  round ,  head  oblong ,  involucre  one-leafed,  glumes 
fcariofe  at  the  edge. 

9.  Schoenus  nigricans.  Black  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  64.  Reich.  1.  118.  Willd.  1.  261. 
fl.fuec.  n.  39.  Hudf.  angl.  15.  Smith  brit.  43. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  31.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  63.  Dickf. 
hort.ficc.  1.  1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  19.  2.  47.  Hoffm. 
germ.  14.  Pollich  pal.  n.  37.  Krock.  filef.  n.  64. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  185.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2374. 
Thunb.  prodr.  19*  Desfont.  atlant.  41.  Lamarck 
illuflr.  n.  626.  t.  38./.  1. 

Cyperus.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1347. 

Scirpus  flofculis  fpicatis.  Adi.  flock.  1741.  p.  182. 
Juncus  laevis  minor,  panicula  glomerata  nigricante. 
Rail  hift.  130 ft  fyn.  430.  Mor.  hift.  3.  2 33./.  8. 
t.  10.  /.  28. 

J.  lithofpermi  femine.  Magn.  monfp.  145.  t.  144. 
Mor.  biff  106. 

J.  paluftris  panic,  glom.  ex  rubro  nigricante.  Rail 
cant. 

Junco  affinis  capitulo  glomerato  nigricante.  Scheuch. 

gram.  349.  /.  7./.  13,  14,  15. 

Gramen  fpicatum  junci  facie,  Lithofpermi  femine. 
Tourn.  inft.  518. 

Culm  round  naked ,  head  ovate ,  involucre  two-leaved  with 
one  of  the  valves  awl  -Jhaped  and  longer. 
jo.  Schoenus  compreffus.  Comprejfed  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  65.  fyft.  95.  Reich.  1.  121.  Hudf.  angl. 

15.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  80.  Smith  brit.  44. 
Engl.  bfft.  t.  791.  Relh.  cant.  n.  32.  Dickf.  hort. 
flee.  3.  2.  Leers  herlorn.  n.  32.  /.  1 ./.  1.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  38.'/.  1.  ft  2.  Krock.  filef.  n.  65.  /.  9. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  186.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2375. 
Reliqu.  Rudb.  3.  ft.  2.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1342. 
(Scirpus.)  Mich.  gen.  53.  t.  31.  (Cyperella  3.) 
Carex  uliginofa.  Lin.  fpec.  1381.  fl.fuec.  n.  325. 
Scirpus  Caricis.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  292. 

Gramen  cyperoides  fpica  fimplici  compreffa  difticha. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  34.  ft.  9.  Rail  hift.  1910.  fyn.  425. 
Mor. hift.  3.  245.  Scheuch. gram.  490.  t.  1  i.f.  6. 
Cidm  roundijh  naked ,  Jpike  diftich  Jhorter  than  the  one- 
leafted  involucre,  Jpikelets  many-flowered ,  leaves  flat. 
11.  Schoenus  ferrugineus.  Ruft -coloured  Bog-rujh. 

■  Lin.fpec.  64.  Reich.  n8.  Willd.  1.  261.  Fl.fuec. 
n'  4°.  Hoffm,  germ.  14.  Villars  dauph.  2.  186. 
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Culm  round  naked ,  Jpike  double ,  larger  valve  of  the  in¬ 
volucre  equal  to  the  Jpike. 

12.  Schoenus  rufus.  Brown  Bog-ruflo. 

Hudf.  angl.  15.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  80.  Smith 
brit.  45.  Dickf.  hort.ficc.  10.  6. 

S.  brunneus.  Soland.  Mfs.  in  kerb.  Lightft.  ' 

S.  ferrugineus.  Hudf.  angl.  15.  Wither .  arr.  ed.  2.  42. 
Lightft.  Jcot.  86. 

S.  compreffi  varietas.  Lightft. foot.  1138.  t.  24./.  2. 
Culm  round  naked,  Jpike  diftich  Longer  than  the  one -leafed 
blunt  involucre, Jpikelets  few-flowered,  leaflets  channelled. 
13;  Schoenus  fufeus.  Dujky  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  1664.  fyft ■  95*  Reich.  1.  119.  Willd.  1. 
262.  Hoffm.  germ.  1 5.  Roth.  germ.  1.  19.  2.  48. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  40.  Mich.  gen.  53.  (Cyperella  2.) 
Mor.  hift.  f.  8.  /.  11./.  40.  (Cyperus.) 

Culm  round  leafy,  Jpikelets  Jubfafcicled,  leaves  filiform 
channelled. 

14.  Schoenus  triftachyos.  Three -fpiked  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  262.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  16. 

Culm  round  jointed  even,  heads  three  terminating. 

15.  Schoenus  cufpidatus.  Cufped  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  262.  Thunb.  prodr.  16. 
Rottb.  gram.  66.  t.  18./.  3. 

Culm  round,  fpikes  panicled  Jhorter  than  the  involucres. 

16.  Schoenus  ariftatus.  Awned  Bcg-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  262.  Thunb.  prodr.  16. 

Culm  round  leaflefs,  fpikes  aggregate,  involucre  one -leafed, 
glumes  cufped. 

17.  Schoenus  compar.  Equal-Jpiked  Bog-rujh. 

Lin. fyft.  95.  Reich.  1.  119.  Willd.  1.  263.'  want. 
1 17.  Thunb.  prodr.  16.  Rottb.  gram.  65.  t.  18. 
f  4* 

Culm  round  leaflefs,  fpikes  aggregate ,  involucres  one- 
leafed  Jhorter,  glumes  acute. 

18.  Schoenus  flexuolus.  Flexuofe  Bog-ruflj. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  263.  Thunb.  prodr.  16. 

S.  involucratus.  Rottb.  gram.  64.  /.  19./.  5  ? 

Culm  round  leafy,  fpikes  panicled,  glumes  mucronate. 

19.  Schoenus  capillaceus.  Hair -leaved  Bog-rujh. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  263.  Thunb. prodr.  16. 

Culm  round  leafy,  fpikes  fubracemed,  glumes  cufped,  leaves 
capillary. 

20.  Schoenus  uftulatus.  Burnt  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fyft.  95.  Reich.  1.  119.  Willd.  1.  263.  mant. 
178.  Thunb.  prodr.  16.  Rottb.  gram.  63.  t.  i3. 
/•  i- 

Culm  round  leafy,  fpikes  peduncled  pendulous  oblong 
awned. 

21.  Schoenus  fpicatus.  Spiked  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  264.  Thunb. prodr.  \6. 

Cidm  round  capillary,  heads  fpiked  involucred. 

22.  Schoenus  Bobartise. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  r.  264.  Retz.  obf.  4.  9. 

Culm  comprejfed,  head  terminating,  involucre  five -leaved. 

23.  Schoenus  ilellatus.  Starry  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  264.  Swartz  prodr.  19. 
defer.  102.  Lamarck  encycl.  1.  7 33.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  1 1 9.  t.  78./  1.  Rail  hift.  3.  624. 

Culm  fubtriquetrous ,  Jpikelets  conglomerate,  with  a  leafy 
involucre  coloured  at  the  baje. 

24.  Schoenus  bulbofus.  BulboUs  Bog-rujh.  , 

Lin.  fyft.  gft  Reich.  1.  120.  Willd.  1.  264.  mant. 
178.  'Thunb.  prodr.  16. 

Scirpus  capenfis.  Rottb.  gram.  53.  t.  16./  3.' 

Culm  round  filiform,  fpikes  racemed  dir  eft  ed  one  way } 
involucres  Jolitary. 

25.  Schoenus  inanis. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  2  65.  Thunb.  prodr.  16. 

Culm  round  leaflefs,  fpikes  panicled,  glumes  acute. 

**  With  a  three-fided  culm. 

26.  Schoenus  cephalotes. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  265.  Rottb:  gram.  61. 
t.  20. 

Culm  leafy  three-flded,  involucre  four-leaved,  bent  down, 
head  oblong  terminating. 

27.  Schoenus  cyperoides. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  265.  Swartz  prodr.  19. 
defer,  no. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  umbel  terminating,  Jpikelets  glo¬ 
merate. 

28.  Schoenus 
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28.  Schoenus  cymofus. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  265. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  umbel  terminating  compound,  /pike¬ 
lets  ovate  ftriated  glomerate. 

29.  Schoenus  glomeratus. 

Lin.  /pec.  65.  /yft.  9 6.  Reich,  r.  121.  Willd.  1. 
2 66.  Swartz  ob/  29.  Gron.  virg.  13 1.  Thunb. 
prodr.  17  ? 

three-fided  leafy ,  flowers  in  bundles ,  leaves  flat , 
peduncles  lateral  in  pairs. 

30.  Schoenus  Cladium. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  266.  Swartz  prodr.  19. 
r&/<r.  97.  Brown,  jam.  114.  (Cladium.) 

Culm  bluntly  three-fided  leafy  even,  leaves  prickly  in 
front,  panicles  diffufed,  /pikelets  one-flowered  /e/file 
two-ftamened. 

31.  Schoenus  effulus. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  2 66.  Swartz  prodr.  19. 
Culm  leafy  bluntly  three-fided  even,  leaves  prickly  in 
front ,  panicles  more  erect,  /pikelets  one-flowered  /eflile 
two-ftamened. 

32.  Schoenus  Reftioides. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  266.  Swartz  prodr.  19.  de/cr. 
104. 

Culms  at  botto?n  comprefled-ancipital  and  very  J mooth , 
flowers  panicled,  Jheath  lanceolate  at  the  top. 

33.  Schoenus  furinamenfis.  Surinam  Bog-rujh. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  266.  Swartz  pro  dr.  19. 
de/cr.  99.  Roltb.  gram.  68.  t.  21.  /.  1.  Pluk. 
amflth.  1 12.  (Gramen  cyperoides  indianum,  & c.) 
Scirpus  corymbofus.  Lin.  /yft.  100.  /ec.  Swartz. 
Willd.  1.308. 

Culm  leafy  three-fided,  peduncles  corymbed,  the  lower  ones 
alternate  diftant ,  the  upper  ones  crowded. 

34.  Schoenus  thermalis.  dVarm-bath  Bog-ru/h. 

Lin. /yft.  96.  Reich.  1.  121.  Willd.  1.  267.  want. 
179.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  17.  Rottb.  gram.  63.  n.  83. 
Culm  three-fided  leafy,  heads  lateral  compound  fub/e/flle, 
leaves  enfiform  keeled. 

35.  Schoenus  lsevis. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  267.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Culm  three-cornered  leafy ,  heads  Lateral,  glumes  mucro- 
nate ,  /pikes  ovate. 

36.  Schoenus  lanceus. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  267.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Culm,  three-cornered  lea/y,  /pikes  panicled  lateral,  glumes 
and  /pikelets  lanceolate. 

37-  Schoenus  albus.  White-headed  Bog-ru/h. 

Lin. /pec.  65.  /yft.  96.  Reich.  1.  122.  Willd.  1. 
2.67.  fl.  lapp.  n.  17.  /uec.  n.  41.  hort.  cliff.  22. 
Hud/,  angl.  1 6.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  81.  Smith 
brit.  46.  Relh.  cant.  n.  33.  Abbot  bed/.  10. 
n.  29.  Dick/,  hort.  ficc.  1.  2.  Fl.  dan.  t.  320. 
Hoffm.  germ.  15.  Roth.  germ.  1.  20.  2.  49. 

Pollich  pal.  n.  39.  Scop.  cam.  n.  52.  Krock. 

file/,  n.  66.  t.  10.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2376.  Hall, 
beiv.  n.  1341.  (Scirpus.)  Mich.  gen.  53.  (Cy- 
perella  1.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  3y.fi.  11. 

Cyperus  minor  paluftris  hirfutus,  paniculis  albis  pa- 
leaceis.  P/Lot ,  hift.  /.  8.  t.  9.  f.  39*  Raii fyn. 

427. 

Gramen  junceum  leucanthemum.  Ger.  emac.  30. 
Gr.  cyperoides  paluftre  leucanth.  Scheuch.  gram. 

5  °3- 

p.  Schoenus  fufeus.  Lin.  fpec.  1664.  Hud/,  angl.  \6.p. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  8p.  Smith  brit.  46.— v.  n.  13. 
Cyperus  minor  anguftifolius  paluftris,  capitulis  fufcis 
paleaceis.  Mor.hift.fi  8.  /.  11.  f.  40.  Raii 
fyn.  427. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  flowers  in  bundles,  leaves  briftle- 
J haped . 

38.  Schoenus  gracilis.  Slender  Bog-ru/h. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  268.  Swartz  prodr.  19. 
de/cr.  109. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy  very  long  filiform,  /pikes  lateral 
peduncled. 

39*  Schoenus  fetaceus.  Briftle-ftalked  Bog-ru/h. 

Lin. /pec.  cd.  Willd.  1.  268.  Swartz  prodr.  20. 
de/cr.  107.  Rottb.  gram.  62.  t.  21.  f.  2.  Berg, 
abt.  helv.  7.  130.  t.  9. 

Culm  three-fided  almoft  naked,  leaves  briftle-floaped,  fipike- 
lets  aggregate,  flowers  two-ftamened. 
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40.  Schoenus  pufillus.  Dwarfi  Bog-ru/h. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  268.  Swartz  prodr.  20, 
de/cr.  1 12.  icon.  1.  7.  /.  6. 

Culm  three-fided  naked  filiform,  /pikelets  terminating  /ub- 

/ af cicled  /eflile,  with  a  leaflet  beneath  equalling  the 

/pike. 

41.  Schoenus  capillaris. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  JFilld.  1,  268,  Swartz  prodr.  20. 
defer.  106. 

Culm  three-fided  naked  capillary,  leaves  capillary ,  /pike¬ 
lets  /a/cicled  reflex  involucred,  involucret  two-leaved. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial.  Culm  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fmooth  and  even,  leafy,  branched  at  top.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  very  long,  acuminate,  fheathing  at 
the  bafe,  entire,  very  fharply  ferrulate  along  the  edge 
and  keel.  Flowers  ferruginous,  in  terminating  and 
lateral  corymbs,  with  fheathing  alternate  bradtes e. 
Glumes  ovate-acuminate.  Stigma  trifid.  Capfule 
fubtriquetrous,  mucronate,  with  a  roundifh  fcedf. — 
According  to  Scheuchzer,  this  lpecies  has  only  two 
ftamens. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Africa,  in  fens  and  ditches. 
In  the  moors  near  Cambridge,  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and 
the  great  level  of  the  fens.  On  St.  Faith’s  Newton 
bogs  near  Norwich,  and  Ellingham  fen  in  Norfolk. 
By  the  Thame  at  Dorfthill  near  Tamworth,  War- 
wickfhire.  By  the  fea  fide  between  Penfance  and 
Marketjeu,  Cornwall.  Hell-kettles  near  Darlington, 
In  a  large  pool  called  Cars  y  Crom-Llyn,  between 
Breton-ferry  and  Swanfea,  See.  It  is  fo  common  in 
the  Ifle  of  Ely,  &c.  that  it  is  brought  up  to  Cam¬ 
bridge  for  lighting  fires  and  heating  ovens.  In  the 
fen  towns  it  is  frequently  ufed  inftead  of  ftraw  for 
thatching ;  and  in  pools  often  grows  in  fuch  quantities 
as  to  form  floating  iflands. 

2.  Native  of  Guinea. 

3.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Leaves  very  many, 
radical,  collected  into  a  bundle,  very  long,  rugged  at 
the  edge,  neither  flefhy  nor  flat.  Culm  firm,  even, 
thicker  and  much  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Involucre 
three-leaved,  like  the  leaves  bu*  fhorter  :  within  this 
there  are  alio  three  other  leaflets  ftill  fhorter.  Spikes 
very  many,  fefiile  and  forming  a  head,  fharpifh,  im¬ 
bricate  with  ovate  concave  acute  feales.  Filaments 
three,  linear.  Germ  obovate.  Style  Angle.  Stigmas 
three,  oblong g. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Bar¬ 
bary,  Smyrna,  on  fandy  fea  coafts. 

4.  Native  of  Guinea. 

5.  6,  7.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8..  This  has  the  appearance  of  Scirpus  paluftris. 
Radical  leaves  abundant,  crowded,  filiform,  channelled 
on  the  inner  fide,  having  a  wide  white  lateral  mem¬ 
brane  at  the  bafe.  Culm  naked,  ftriated,  without  any 
knot,  a  fpan  high.  Spike  terminating,  cylindrical,  an 
inch  long  ;  with  lanceolate  acuminate  feales,  the  lower 
ones  membranaceous.  Stamens  three.  Styles  three11. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope; 

9.  Root  perennial.  Culm  a  foot  high,  quite  Angle, 
fmooth.  Leaves  linear,  half-round,  fomewhat  rugged* 
widening  at  the  bafe,  brown,  fhining,  thinner  at  the 
edge,  fheathing,  fhorter  than  the  culm.  Head  roundifh 
or  ovate,  compofed  of  feveral  fpikelets,  which  are 
blackifh-brown  and  fhining.  Involucre  double,  mem¬ 
branaceous  i  the  inner  one  very  fhort ;  the  outer  end¬ 
ing  in  a  leafy  ftraight  point,  three  times  as  high  as  the 
head  *. 

The  numerous  leaves  form  a  thick  tuft  compofed 
of  fmall  bundles,  each  bundle  covered  with  many 
broad  feales  of  a  blackifh  brown  colour  k.  The  fpike- 
ftalk  is  flexuofe  ;  and  the  feeds  are  roundifh,  approach¬ 
ing  to  three-fided,  of  a  pearly  luftre  \  Each  feed 
lies  within  the  correfponding  curvature  of  the  fluke 
ftalk m.  * 

Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  in  bogs  and  marfhes. 
In  England  not  uncommon  ;  flowering  in  june. 


e  Smith.  f  Relhan.  e  Linn.  fyft. 

*  Smith,  k  Linn..  1 

m  Stokes  in  Withering. 
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10.  Root  perennial,  fibrous*  a  little  creeping.  Culm 
half  a  foot  high*  roundifh  a  little  flatted  on  one  fide, 
fmooth,  ftriated,  with  a  Angle  fheathing  leaf  at  the 
bafe,  the  reft  naked.  Leaves  almoft  ail  radical,  alter¬ 
nate,  (hotter  than  the  culm,  linear,  flat,  keeled  with 
the  dorfal  nerve,  fomewhat  rugged  at  the  edge.  Spike 
terminating,  almoft  upright,  of  a  Aiming  brown  co¬ 
lour,  compofed  of  from  five  to  twelve  diftich  fpike  - 
lets,  the  loweft  more  remote  from  each  other.  Brafte 
folitary,  leafy,  with  a  triangular  fharpifh  top,  roughifli 
along  the  edges,  moftly  longer  than  the  fpike.  Flowers 
hermaphrodite.  Seed  furrounded  with  fix  rough  brif- 
tles  at  the  bafe  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Sc.  glo- 
meratus,  an  American  fpeeies :  hence  they  have  both 
a  great  affinity  to  Eriophorum ,  in  their  character n. — 
The  two-rowed  fpike,  fays  Dr.  Withering,  would  al- 
rnoft  induce  one  to  refer  Sc.  contprejfus  to  the  genus 
Cyperus ,  did  not  a  more  accurate  examination  fupport 
its  prefent  arrangement, 

Linneus  has  placed  this  among  the  fpeeies  with  a 
three-fided  culm ;  and  Leers  remarks,  that  although  it 
is  round  and  fomewhat  flattened,  yet  that  below  the 
fpike  it  is  triquetrous. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  bogs.  On  Hinton  moor,  and 
between  Little  Shelford  and  Whittlesford  in  Cam- 
bridgeflfire.  Near  Darfingham-Bath,  Norfolk.  Chifel- 
hurft  in  Kent.  Basford  Scottum,  Nottinghamfhire. 
Not  uncommon  in  other  counties  of  England  :  flow¬ 
ering  in  july. 

11.  This  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Sc.  nigricans ,  but  it 
is  fix  times  fliorter  and  narrower.  Head  ferruginous 
as  in  that,  but  compofed  of  a  double  fpike,  and  hence 
very  narrow.  Each  of  theft  fpikes  confifts  of  two 
flowers,  very  like  thofe  of  nigricans.  The  univerfal 
involucre  is  a  two-valved  ferruginous  glume,  the  outer 
or  larger  valve  mucronate,  exadtly  the  length  of  the 
whole  fpike,  but  the  final ler  valve  is  far  (hotter  °. — 
Native  of  Gothland. 

Linneus  himfelf  confounded  this  with  the  next  Ipe- 
cies.  Our  Englifti  botanifts  were  miftaken  about  it, 
till  Dr.  Smith  fet  them  right  in  his  Flora  Britannica. 
It  has  not  been  found  in  England  :  but  whether  th tfer- 
rugineus  of  Germany  and  Dauphine  be  the  fame  with 
that  of  Sweden,  I  am  not  able  to  determine.  Villars 
compares  it  with  nigricans ,  and  fays  it  is  not  fo  high, 
that  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  one  of  them  embraces 
the  ftem  :  that  the  fpike  is  blacker,  and  in  a  manner 
feparate,  more  fenfibly,  into  two  or  three  lobes ;  the 
two  leaves  which  fupport  it  are  fliorter  than  the 
fpike. 

12.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  horizontal.  Culm 
from  four  to  fix  inches  high,  feldom  higher,  quite 
round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  naked  except  at  the  bafe, 
where  it  has  two  fhort  leaves.  Leaves  half-round, 
even,  channelled  above,  not  keeled  on  the  back,  wi¬ 
dening  at  the  bafe,  membranaceous,  Aieathing  :  the 
radical  leaves  equalling  the  culm,  twice  as  long  as  the 
ftem-leaves.  Spike  terminating,  fhining  brown,  com¬ 
pofed  of  five  or  fix  diftich,  approximating  fpikelets, 
with  a  fubtriangular  rachis.  Bratfte  folitary,  leafy, 
blunt,  channelled,  even,  fcarcely  equalling  the  fpike, 
but  commonly  much  fhorter,  and  fometimes  there  is 
none.  Spikelets  ufually  two-flowered,  with  the  glumes 
fwelling  a  little,  even  not  ftriated.  Anthers  linear, 
{landing  out.  Stigmas  revolute.  Seed  briftly  at  the 
bafe.  Hudfon  and  Solander  (from  Y aide n’s  manu- 
feript  defeription)  have  aferibed  to  it  a  double  row  of 
glumes,  under  the  name  of  calyx  and  corolla,  which 
perhaps  are  the  glum a  congefta  of  Linneus.— Yalden 
obferved  two  ftigmas  ;  Hudfon  three. 

Native  of  Scotland  in  marflies  :  doubtful  if  in  Weft- 
moreland.— Ifles  of  Mull  and  Skye.  Dunglas  Caftle. 
It  flowers  in  july  p. 

Lightfoot  has  figured  it,  very  indifferently,  as  a 
variety  of  Sch.  comprejfus. 

13*  Very  like  Scb.  albus  in  feature,  fize,  appear¬ 
ance  and  place,  yet  different  in  its  glomerate  brown 

lpikelets,  not  faftigiate  and  white :  it  alfo  flowers 
earlier  \ 

*  Smith.  •  Linn.  fuec.  P  Smith. 

^  Linn,  fpec. 


Linneus  firft  inferred  this  in  the  appendix  to  his 
Species  Plantarum  ;  and  it  has  been  continued  fince, 
even  by  Willdenow.  Dr.  Smith  has  afeertained  that 
it  is  no  more  than  a  variety  of  Scb.  albus ,  n.  37. 
which  fee. 

14,  15,  16.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

17.  Culms  even,  a  foot  high*  Spike  terminating, 
compofed  of  feveral,  commonly  fix,  heaped  together. 
Spikelets  two  at  each  tooth  of  the  rachis,  feffile, 
equal,  ovate,  ferruginous.  Calyx  diftich  imbricate 
with  feveral  barren  l'cales  ;  the  inmoft  pair  beating 
two  flowers.  Petals  two,  very  final!,  awl-fhaped, 
with  diftant  valves.  Stamens  three,  white,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Germ  with  a  filiform  {emitrifid  ftyle. 
Floral  leaf  under  the  loweft  pair  of  fpikelets,  linear 
or  awl-lhaped,  eredf,  longer  than  the  whole  fpike.— 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopeh 

18,  19.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  Culm  two  feet  high,  without  joints.  Stem* 
leaves  few',  filiform,  even,  a  foot  long,  loofe,  chan¬ 
nelled,  acute,  with  a  ftriated  fheath  brownilh  at  top* 
Floral  leaves  two,  alternate,  not  exceeding  the  culm, 
with  a  widening  ferruginous  fheath.  Peduncles  from 
each  fheath  commonly  two,  loofe  and  almoft  mem¬ 
branaceous,  length  of  the  fpike.  Spikes  compound, 
dark-ferruginous,  oblong,  awned,  with  an  awned 
brafte  of  the  fame  colour,  commonly  exceeding  the 
fpike.  It  differs  manifeftly  from  Scb.  glomeratus ,  by 
its  oblong  fpikes. — Native  of  the  Cape5. 

21.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

22.  Roots  many,  heaped,  appearing  to  be  bulbous 
with  brown  inflated  coats,  putting  forth  long  perpen¬ 
dicular  fibres.  Leaves  linear,  loofe.  often  exceeding 
the  culm;  which  is  about  a  foot  high.  Head  fpiked, 
fhort,  with  a  round  rachis.  Spikelets  feveral,  with 
about  five  ovate,  hollow,  fcariofe  feales. '  Involucre 
five-leaved;  the  leaflets  decreafing,  the  longeft  being 
nine  lines,  and  the  fhorteft  being  fix  lines  in  length. 
Suppofed  to  be  native  of  Ceylon  ;  found  by  Koenig  h 

23.  Root  perennial.  Plant  a  foot  high  or  left. 
Culm  Angle,  upright,  ftriated,  fmooth,  fheathed  with 
leaves  at  the  bafe,  roundifh  but  bluntly  three-cor¬ 
nered  towards  the  top.  Leaves  almoft  tire  length  of 
the  culm,  eredt,  linear,  acuminate,  entire,  ftriated, 
fmooth.  Sheaths  furrounding  the  culm,  hirfute  or  ci- 
liate  at  the  neck.  Involucre  manifold  or  three-fold. 
Leaflets  very  long,  ternately  alternate,  fpreading,  linear- 
lanceolate,  feffile,  ftriated,  fmooth,  towards  the  baft 
fnow-white  or  white  coloured.  Spikes  terminating, 
cluftered,  feffle,  fmall,  oblong,  acuminate,  whitifh. 
Chaffs  or  glumes  in  bundles,  imbricate,  ovate,  acute, 
concave,  fcarcely  keeled,  entire,  one- flowered.  Fila¬ 
ments  three,  the  length  of  the  glumes,  upright.  Germ 
roundifh.  Style  longer  than  the  glumes,  cloven  to  the 
middle.  Stigmas  fhort,  eredl.  Seed  roundifh,  flatted 
a  little,  large.  It  refembles  the  Kyliingias,  and  is 
probably  mixed  with  them  by  authors,  efpecially  with 
Kyllingia  triceps. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  u. 

24.  Root  bulbous,  covered  with  the  rudiments  of 
fallen  leaves.  Leaves  numerous,  briftle-fhaped,  ftri¬ 
ated,  eretft,  almoft  the  length  of  the  culm,  feparated 
at  the  bafe  by  white  membranaceous  feales.  Culms  a 
fpan  high,  leaflefs,  fubtriquetrous,  fcarcely  longer  or 
wider  than  the  leaves,  flowers  red,  glomerate,  fmall, 
in  three  or  four  little  feffile  alternate  balls  towards  the 
top  of  the  culm.  Under  each  little  ball  is  a  briftle- 
fhaped  leaf  longer  than  the  ball.  It  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  J ’uncus  bulbojus. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  x. 

25.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

26.  Diltindt  from  Scirpus  cepholates.  Native  of 
Surinam. 

27.  Two  feet  high.  Culm  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves 
fheathing,  half  a  foot  long,  linear,  keeled,  ftriated, 
fmooth,  with  the  keel  of  the  leaves  fubferrate.  Spikes 
terminating,  umbelled.  Peduncles  from  the  fheaths 
of  the  terminating  leaves  feveral,  unequal,  three-fided. 
Involucre  none,  but  only  the  two  alternate  leaflets, 
from  the  fheaths  of  which  the  peduncles  rife.  Spike- 
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lets  in  little  terminating  balls  (fometimes  compound) 
very  much  crowded,  fefiile,  acuminate,  fpreading,  fer¬ 
ruginous.  Glumes  chaffy,  heaped,  unequal,  fubimbri 
cate  ;  the  inner  ones  more  tender,  narrower,  lefs,  one- 
fiowered.  Filaments  three,  very  fhort.  Germ  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall.  ■  Style  longer  than  the  glumes,  trifid  at 
the  top,  permanent.  Stigmas  capillary,  cirrhofe.  At 
the  bafe  of  the  germ  are  two  briftles  the  length  of  the 
glumes.  Seed  inclofed  within  the  glumes,  obovate, 
moftly  obcordate,  bluntly  three-cornered,  ferruginous, 
fmooth. 

It  is  not  a  Cyperus ,  becaufe  the  chaffs  are  not  dif- 
tich,  and  the  feed  is  not  three-fided.  It'  is  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  umbellatus ,  figured  by  Jacquin  in  his  leones 
rariores,  and  deferibed  by  him  in  the  firft  volume  of 
his  Collebianea  :  that  having  altogether  the  appearance 
of  a  Cyperus,  and  a  many-leaved  terminating  invo¬ 
lucre  y. — Native  of  Jamaica. 

£8.  Root  perennial.  Culm  a  foot  high,  ere6l. 
Leaves  linear,  fmooth,  keeled,  numerous  on  the. culm -, 
the  upper  ones  longer  than  the  umbel.  Branches  of 
the  umbel  unequal.  Spikelets  the  fize  of  Muflard 
feed,  three  always  glomerate  feffile.  Scales  ovate  acu¬ 
minate  nerved  brown.  Univerfal  involucre  many¬ 
leaved,  unequal,  with  one  leaflet  longer  than  the  umbel, 
but  the  reft  much  fmaller.  It  has  no  partial  involucre. 
It  is  difficult  to  decide  from  a  fhort  defeription  how 
far  it  differs  from  the  preceding  :  but  it  is  certainly 
very  different  from  Jacquin’s  umbellatus z. — Native  of 
North  America. 

29.  'Native  of  Jamaica  and  North  America.  Thun- 
berg’s  plant  feems,  in  Willdenow’s  opinion,  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  from  Linneus’s. 

30.  Culm  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  Angle,  jointed, 
fmooth,  ftnated.  Leaves  fheathing,  very  long,  keeled, 
half  an  inch  wide,  cartilaginous-ferrate  along  the  back 
and  edge,  ftriated,  fmooth,  rigid  :  fheaths  clofed  in 
front,  ferrate.  Flowers  in  lateral  panicles  from  the 
fheaths.  Peduncles  folitary,  fhort,  compreffed,  fheath- 
cd  ;  fheaths  numerous,  crowded,  alternate,  from  which 
fpring  fome  partial  peduncles,  which  are  elongated, 
loofe,  diffufed,  towards  the  top  next  the  fheathlet  fub- 
divided  into  many  unequal  umbelled  pedicels,  fre¬ 
quently  terminating  in  an  umbellet,  with  the  ultimate 
pedicels  three-flowered.  Spikelets  three  or  four,  ovate, 
acuminate,  fmall,  ferruginous.  Glumes  or  feales  ob¬ 
long,  acute,  unequal :  at  the  fide  of  the  inner  glume 
furrounding  the  germ  are  capillary  briftles  the  length 
of  the  glume.  Filaments  very  fhort.  Germ  linear- 
oblong.  Style  longer  than  the  glumes,  tri fid.  Stigmas 
reflexed,  convolute,  permanent.  Seed  ovate,  acute, 
fhining  brown. 

It  is  allied  to  Sch.  Marifcus,  and  was  formerly  taken 
for  a  variety  of  it  by  Linneus  :  but  the  culm  is  higher 
and  bluntly  three-fided ;  the  panicle  very  large,  with 
peduncles  and  pedicels  longer  and  filiform  ,  the  fpike- 
lets  fmaller  and  ferruginous. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  fea  marfhes8. 

31.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  it  was  ga¬ 
thered  by  Houftoun  in  the  fait  marfhes  near  La  Vera 
Cruz.  Swartz  gave  it  as  a  diftinft  fpecies  in  his  Pro- 
dromus,  being  intermediate  between  the  preceding 
and  Marifcus.  But  in  his  deferiptions  he  fays  that  it 
refembles  the  latter  fo  nearly,  that  he  dares  not  any 
longer  to  propofe  it  as  a  diftimft  fpecies. 

32.  Almoft  a  fathom  in  height.  Culm  jointed,  eredt, 
ftriated  :  joints  fwelling.  Leaves  fheathed  at  the  bafe, 
long,  wide,  linear,  quite  entire,  very  finely  ftriated  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  rigid :  fheaths  ancipital,  finely  ftriated. 
Panicles  burfting  from  ancipital-lanceolate  cowled 
Iheaths,  fubdivided  into  dichotomous  fubfaftigiate  dif¬ 
fufed  branchlets,  having  fheathlets  underneath  at  all 
the  divifions,  of  a  red- ferruginous  colour.  Spikelets 
folitary  or  in  pairs,  fefiile,  two-flowered,  polygamous, 
on  prickly-ferrate  peduncles.  Glumes  four-valved, 
two-flowered :  valves  decuflated,  ovate,  acute,  con¬ 
cave,  (lightly  keeled,  fometimes  ferrate,  brown.  Fi¬ 
laments  none.  Germ  three-cornered.  Style  long,  tri¬ 
fid  at  top.  Stigmas  cirrhofe.  Serrate  briftles  are 
placed  upon  the  piftil.  One  of  the  florets  is  fmall,  in- 
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tenor  and  two-valved  ;  the  valves  equal  and  lanceolate* 
Filaments  two  or  three  minute.  Piftil  fmall. — Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies. 

1  hough  it  approach  very  near  to  this  geniisi  and 
particularly  to  Marifcus,  yet  it  is  fo  Angular,  and  fo 
different  in  habit,  that  it  might  make  a  diftinct  °enu$ 
if  fufficieflt  characters  could  be  found. 

33.  From  one  to  four  feet  high,  growing  in  tufts. 
Culms  fimple,  fharply  three-fided,  rugged,  leafy  below. 
Leaves  fheathed,  very  long,  equal  to  the  culm  or 
longer,  fiattifh,  (lightly  keeled,  ftriated,  linear,  ferrate- 
prickly  along  the  keel  and  edge,  ftiffifh  ;  the  upper 
ones  fhorter  and  diftant:  fheaths  alternate,  crowded* 
keeled,  with  a  blunt  dagger-point  in  front.  Corymbs 
peduncled,  lateral,  compound,  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
before  flowering  crowded,  nodding,  afterwards  divari¬ 
cating  :  peduncles  elongated,  from  the  fheaths  of  the 
upper  leaves,  folitary,  remote,  loofe  ;  the  upper  ones 
ciowded.  Spikelets  cylindrical-fubulate,  very  fbortly 
pedicelled,  patulous,  ferruginous.  Bradtes  capillary* 
longer  than  the  florets,  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels. 
Lower  glumes  fhorter,  ovate,  imbricate  :  upper  a  little 
longer,  and  between  them  a  middle  flower  male  and 
folitary,  between  the  outer  ones  females  or  an  herma¬ 
phrodite.  Filaments  three  very  fhort.  Anthers  linear. 
Germ  ovate,  margined,  blackifh,  furrounded  at  the 
bafe  with  from  two  to  four  jointed  briftle^.  Style 
long,  undivided.  Stigma  linear.  Seed  roundifh, 
black-ruft-coloured. — Moft  commonly  many  of  the 
fpikelets  are  male,  without  any  females.  Rottboell’s 
figure  is  but  indifferent,  but  the  parts  of  fructification 
are  accurately  drawn.  The  habit,  and  affinity  of  this 
fpecies  to  Sch.  Marifcus,  place  it  rather  in  this  genus 
than  in  that  of  Scirpus,  where  it  (lands  in  Syflema  Ve¬ 
getal  ilium. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  Jamaica  and  Surinam  : 
alfo  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and  China b. 

34.  Root  perennial.  Culms  fix  feet  high,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  fwan’s  quill,  ftiff,  fomewhat  woody,  even. 
Leaves  fheathed,  ftridl,  even,  erect.  Heads  alternate, 
towards  the  top  of  the  culm,  fubfeffile,  each  from  a 
leafy  (heath  fcarcely  longer  than  the  head.  Each  head 
is  compofedof  fmaller  heads,  and  thefe  of  fmaller  yet 
till  we  come  to  the  proper  flower,  divided  by  a  leafy 
mucronate  feale.  Glume  four-leaved  :  leaflets  in  pairs, 
oppofite,  oblong,  membranaceous :  the  inner  pair  very 
thin  and  blunt.  Stamens  three,  filiform,  membra¬ 
naceous  ;  with  anthers  (landing  out  the  length  of  the 
flower.  Germ  very  fmall.  Style  filiform.  Stigmas 
three,  filiform. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Koenig  c. 

35.  36.  Natives  of  the  fame  Cape. 

37.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Culms  half  a  foot 
high,  afeending,  ftriated,  fmooth,  divided  at  top  into 
upright  flowering- branches,  fheathed  at  the  bafe  by 
wide  concave  feales.  Almoft  all  the  leaves  on  the 
ftem,  alternate,  fheathing,  linear,  bluntifh,  a  little  re¬ 
curved,  fmooth,  never  exceeding  the  ftem  :  flneath  en¬ 
tire.  Flowers  in  terminating  ereeft  bundles,  fubco- 
rymbed,  pedicelled,  (now-white,  becoming  brownifh 
after  flowering.  In  the  variety,  which  Linneus  and 
others  made  a  fpecies  under  the  name  of fufeus,  always 
brown.  Braftes  like  the  leaves,  but  fhort3.  Dr. 
Stokes  remarks,  that  it  has  two  ftamens,  feldom  three. 

(3.  Dr.  Smith,  in  Comparing  the  original  fpecimens 
in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  has  not  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  the  leaft  difference  between  the  white  and  browm- 
headed  Bog-rufh.  He  remarks,  that  they  have  both 
three-fided  culms,  though  Linneus  has  placed  his  fufeus, 
among  the  round  ones. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  bogs.  Near  Gamlingay.park 
in  Cambridgefhire.  Ampthill  moor,  Potton  and 
Afpley,  Bedfordihire,  Mr.  Abbott.  Felthorpe  bogs, 
and  near  Haydon,  Norfolk,  Mr.  Bryant.  Birmingham 
heath.  New  Foreft.  About  Kendal.  Baglhot  heath. 
Between  Wickham  and  Croydon  in  Surry.  Near 
T unbridge  in  Kent.  Common  in  Cornwall,  Lancafhire, 
Weftmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Scotland.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  auguft. 
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38.  Height  from  three  to  fix  feet.  Culm  very 
long,  fimple,  loofe,  ftriated.  Leaves  linear,  very  long, 
feflile,  keeled,  ltriated,  ferrate.  Spikes  axillary.  Pe¬ 
duncles  folitary,  elongated,  filiform,  Spikelets  in 
bundles,  fmall,  fix  to  ten,  unequal,  round  and  linear, 
fefiile,  ferruginous,  fmooth.  Glumes  chaffy,  many, 
unequal:  the  loweft  fmall;  the  reft  convex,  acumi¬ 
nate,  imbricate  ;  the  interior  ones  more  tender,  fmaller, 
one-flowered.  Filaments  three,  very  fhort.  Germ 
roundifh.  Style  awl-fhaped,  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
glumes,  trifid.  Stigmas  capillary,  re  flexed.  Seed 
three-cornered,  very  fmall,  ferruginous. — Native  of 
Jamaica,  in  the  woods  on  the  higheft  mountains. 

39.  Height  about  a  foot.  Culm  fimple,  fetaceous, 
weak.  Leaves  moftly  fhorter  than  the  culm,  fome- 
what  ftriated,  ered.  Culms  towards  the  upper  part 
limply  two-parted  or  fubdichotomous,  into  axillary, 
peduncled,  aggregate  fpikelets,  three  to  fix  in  number, 
awl-fhaped  and  fmall.  Lower  peduncles  often  foli¬ 
tary,  an  inch  long :  upper  crowded,  bundled,  very 
fhort.  Lower  glumes  fmaller,  ovate,  acute,  keeled, 
terminated  by  a  very  fhort  awn  :  upper  glumes  lanceo¬ 
late,  awnlefs,  convolute  at  the  top.  Filaments  two, 
very  fhort.  Style  bifid.  Stigmas  capillary.  At  the 
fides  of  the  germ  are  two  capillary  briftles,  the  length 
of  the  glume.  Seeds  roundifh,  compreffed  at  the 
edge,  acuminate,  tranfverfely  wrinkled. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  dry  paftures.  Ja¬ 
maica.  Found  at  Surinam  by  Rolander  ;  from  whole 
collection  Bergius  and  Rottboell  had  their  fpecimens. 

40.  Height  about  an  inch.  Roots  capillary,  fim¬ 
ple.  Culms  almoft  upright,  capillary.  Leaves  radi¬ 
cal,  equalling  the  culm,  filiform,  keeled  at  the  bafe, 
iheathing,  ciliate  at  the  edge,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Spike- 
lets  three  or  four,  very  fmall,  one  above  another,  ovate, 
acuminate.  Under  the  loweft  fpike  is  an  awl-fhaped 
leaflet,  fheathed  at  the  bafe.  Glumes  chaffy,  heaped, 
imbricate,  feparating  the  flowers,  ovate,  keeled,  awn¬ 
lefs,  one-flowered.  Filaments  three,  the  length  of  the 
chaffs.  Anthers  linear.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  three-fided  at  the  bafe,  trifid  at  top.  Stigmas 
capillary,  reflexed.  Seed  roundifh,  bluntly  three-cor¬ 
nered,  rugged,  ferruginous,  appearing  as  it  were  eehi- 
nate,  when  examined  by  a  microfcope  ;  without  which 
the  parts  of  fructification  are  not  vifible. — Native  of 
Jamaica  in  the  fouthern  parts. 

41.  About  a  foot  high.  Roots  filiform,  creeping 
a  little.  Culms  in  bundles,  crowded,  filiform.  Leaves 
equalling  the  culm,  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  linear  with 
convolute  margins,  loofe,  lightly  ftriated.  Spikelets 
terminating,  three-fided,  awl-fhaped,  from  reflex 
fpreading.  Involucret  two  or  three-leaved :  upper 
leaflet  much  the  longeft ;  the  third  very  fmall  and 
often  wanting.  Glumes  imbricate,  ovate  acuminate 
keeled,  ferruginous,  almoft  equal,  ftriated.  Stamens 
one,  two  or  three  very  fmall.  Style  trifid.  Stigmas 
very  fhort,  reflexed.  Seed  ovate-three-cornered, 
fmooth,  ferruginous.  Receptacle  or  rachis  perma¬ 
nent,  warted  from  the  fpikelets  that  have  fallen  off. — 
Native  of  Hifpaniola ;  flowering  in  fpring c. 

Five  new  fpecies  of  Schoenus  are  defcribed  in  Vahl’s 
Ecloga  Americana. 

Schoenus.  See  Car  ex,  Crypfis ,  Cyperus ,  Kyllingia,  Reflio , 
Scirpus ,  Scleria. 

Schoenus  coloratus.  See  Kyllingia  monocephala. 

-  odoratus.  Gmel.  is  Kyllingia  triceps. 

Loureiro  has  a  Schoenus  under  the  name  of  coloratus , 
which  Willdenow  thinks  to  be  a  different  fpecies  from 
the  coloratus  of  Linneus.  He  alfo  has  a  Schoenus  ruber. 
Both  are  natives  of  Cochinchina. 

SCHOEPFIA.  {So  named  by  Schreber ,  in  honour  of  I 
Johann  David  Schoepf,  President  of  the  medical  college 
at  Anjpach,  author  of  Materia  medica  Americana,  &c.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  325.  Codonium.  Vahl. 

Clafi.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Aggregate.  Caprifolia. ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  incrufting  the  germ  at  bottom,  turbinate- 
angular  indiftindly  five-toothed. 

Cor.  one-petal  led,  bell-fhaped,  ten-grooved  at  the  bafe, 
five-cleft :  fegments  triangular,  acute,  reflexed. 


Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort.  Anthers  twin,  ered, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  turbinate,  half  inferior,  within  the  corolla, 
crowned  with  a  femiglobular  porous  gland.  Style 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  cylindrical,  ered.  Stigma  ca¬ 
pitate,  trifid. 

Per.  Drupe ,  with  a  one-celled  nut. 

Seed  one. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  double ;  outer  bifid,  inferior ;  inner  fuperior, 
quite  entire.  Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Stigma  capitate. 
Drupe  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Schoepfia  americana. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  996. 

Codonium  arborefcens.  Vahl Jymb.  3.  36.  aft.  hafn. 

2.  1.  206.  /.  6. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

It  is  a  fmall  tree  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  with 
round  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate, 
ovate,  very  fmooth,  attenuated,  blunt,  quite  entire. 
Peduncles  axillary,  often  in  pairs,  one-flowered,  but 
fometimes  two  or  three-flowered.  Calyx  double  ;  one 
inferior,  one-leafed  fubbifid,  the  other  half-fuperior  en¬ 
tire.  Sometimes  there  are  only  four  ftamens.  The 
genus  is  allied  to  Lonicera  and  Loranthus. 

Native  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Montferrat,  where  it  was 
found  by  von  Rohr f. 

Schong a-  Cuspi.  See  Clitoria. 

Schorigeram.  See  Clitoria. 

SCHOTIA.  {So  named  by  Jacquin,  from  Richard  van- 
der  Schot ,  his  companion  in  his  travels.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  705.  Jacqu.  colleSl.  1.  93.  Juff. 
347.  Theodora.  Medic,  monogr.  1786.  Guajaci 
fpecies.  Linn. 

Claff.  10.  2.  Decandria  Mongynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lomentacea.  Leguminofa ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  coloured  :  tube  turbinate,  fub- 
compreffed,  flefhy,  permanent :  border  half-five-cleft ; 
fegments  ovate,  concave,  blunt,  ered,  equal. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  placed  on  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  ob¬ 
long,  concave,  blunt,  ered,  equal,  lying  over  each 
other  at  the  fides,  feflile,  twice  as  long  as  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  ered,  a  little  longer 
than  the  petals,  inferted  in  a  ring  into  the  tube  of  the 
calyx.  Anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  compreffed,  pedicelled.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  fimple,  blunt. 
Per.  Legume  ?  pedicelled. 

Seeds  two.  Medicus. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx, 
clofed  by  the  fides  lying  over  each  other.  Legume 
pedicelled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Schotia  fpeciofa.  Lentifcus-leaved  Schotia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  537.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  1. 1.  75. 
collect.  1.  93.  Ait.  kew.  2.  56. 

Schotia  afra.  Thunb.  prodr.  79. 

Theodora  fpeciofa.  Medic,  monogr.  16.  /.  1. 

Guajacum  afrum.  Lin.fpec.  547.  Mill.  diet.  n.  3. 
Dibt.  nojlr.  n.  3. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  native  of  Senegal,  as  well  as  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

For  the  Defcription  and  Culture,  fee  Guajacum 
afrum. 

Schouanna-Adamboe.  See  Convolvulus  Pes  capra. 

- Modela-Muccu.  See  Polygonum  orientale. 

SCHRADERA.  {So  named  by  Vahl ,  in  honour  cf  Henr. 
Adolph.  Schrader ,  author  of  Spicilegium  Floras  Ger¬ 
manics.  Hann.  1794.  od.) 

Vahl  eel.  1.  36.  Fuchfia.  Swartz. 

Claff.  6.  1.  Flexandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  A  fuperior  rim,  quite  entire,  clofely  furrounding 
the  bafe  of  the  corolla. 

Cor.  thick,  one-peialled :  tube  half  an  inch  long,  gra¬ 
dually  widening  upwards,  within  fmooth  below,  hairy 
above :  border  five  or  fix-parted ;  fegments  flefhy. 
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lanceolate,  a  little  rcffexed,  above  towards  the  throat 
flat ;  in  front  triangular,  on  the  comprefled  Tides 
keeled ;  at  the  bafe  of  the  keel  a  triangular  flelhy 
tooth  let ;  beneath  flat. 

Stam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any.  Anthers  five  or  fix,  li¬ 
near,  between  the  fegments  of  the  border,  three  times 
fhorter  than  the  border. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  four-cornered  at  the  bafe,  the  Aides 
a  little  prefled  in,  the  corners  acute.  Style  one, 
fhorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Stigmas  two, 
thick,  oblong. 

Per.  Berry  one  celled. 

Seeds  very  many,  minute. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  a  fuperior  rim,  quite  entire.  Cor.  five  or  fix-cleft. 

Stigmas  two.  Berry  one-celled,  many-leeded  ;  or 
Invol.  univ.  many-flowered.  Cal.  fuperior,  pitcher- 
fhaped.  Cor.  five  or  fix-cleft,  bell-fhaped,  hairy  at 
the  throat.  Berry  many-feeded.  JVilld. 

SPECIES. 

j.  Schradera  capitata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  238.  Vahl  eel.  1.35.  t.  5. 
Urceolaria.  Coth.  difp.  veg.  so.  n.  74. 

Involucre  toothed ,  calyx  quite  entire ,  leaves  blunt. 

2.  Schradera  cephalotes. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  238. 

Fuchfia  involucrata.  Swartz  prodr .  62.  defer.  2.  67 4. 
Dili,  noftr. 

Involucre  quite  entire ,  calyx  toothed ,  leaves  acuminate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  climbing  parafitical  ihrub,  with  fquare 
branches  covered  by  an  afh- coloured  bark.  Leaves 
oppofite  roundifh-elliptic  quite  entire  coriaceous 
bluntifh  petioled.  Peduncle  terminating,  an  inch  and 
half  long.  Flowers  in  heads.  Involucre  coriaceous 
one-leafed  five-cleft  containing  about  fifteen  flowers, 
fegments  roundifh  blunt.  Calyx  bell-fhaped  coriace¬ 
ous  permanent,  with  the  margin  truncate  and  quite  en¬ 
tire.  The  number  of  fegments  in  the  corolla  and  of 
the  ftamens  varies  from  five  to  flxg. 

Difcovered  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  ifland  of 
Montferrat,  by  Ryan h. 

2.  Involucre  one-leafed  truncate  four-cornered 
fmooth  thick  containing  from  four  to  eight  aggregate 
flowers.  Perianth  one-leafed  ovate- campanulate  ere  A, 
a  little  longer  than  the  involucre  undivided  fubtruncate, 
with  eight  very  fmall  toothlets.  The  leaves  are  thin¬ 
ner  and  much  more  acute.  The  number  eight  is  more 
frequent;  in  this,  five,  feven,  nine,  ten  more  rarely. — 
Native  of  Jamaica1. 

Schr anckia  quinquefaria  of  Gmelin,  fyft.  515.  Scop, 
introd.  1043.  is  Goupia  of  Aubletk:  which  fee  under 
Glcffcpetalum. 

SCHREBeRA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Jo.  Chriflian 
Dan.  Schreber ,  Prcfeffor  of  Phyfic ,  Gfc.  at  Erlang, 
editor  of  Linneus's  Genera '  Plantarum,  and  author  of 
many  works  in  Botany .) 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  101. 

ClafT.  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  inferior,  tubular,  fomewhat  two-lipped  with  the 
lips  nearly  equal,  emarginate  :  often  two  lateral  tooth- 
lets,  one  on  each  fide,  in  the  divifions  of  the  lips. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  falver-form :  tube  cylindric,  three 
times  longer  than  the  calyx  :  border  fpreading,  divided 
into  five,  fix  or  feven  wedge-form  truncate  fegments. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  fhort,  inferred  below  the  middle 
of  the  tube.  Anthers  oblong,  hid  within  the  tube  of 
the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior  oval.  Style  a  little  longer  than  the 
tube.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  Capfule  pear-fnaped,  fcabrous,-  two-celled,  two- 
valved.  C 

Seeds  four  in  each  cell,  irregularly  oval,  comprefled,  with 
a  long  membranaceous  wing..  « 

essential  character. 

Cal.  two-lipped.  Cor.  from  five  to  feven-cleft.  Capf. 
pear-fhaped,  two-celled,  two-valved.  Seeds  from 
eight  to  ten,  membranaceous-winged. 

8  Willdenow  E  Vahl.  1  Swartz. and  Willdenow. 

Dryanderin  Linn,  tranf,  2,  229. 


SPECIES. 

i.  Schrebera  fwietenioides. 

Roxb.  corom.  1.  p.  2.  t.  101. 

DESCRIPTION,  (Ac. 

Trunk  ereA,  with  a  fcabrous  bark.  Branches  ntH 
merous,  fpreading  in  every  direAion,  fo  as  to  form  a 
large  beautiful  fhady  head.  Leaves  nearly  oppofite, 
on  round  fmooth  petioles  pinnate  with  an  odd  leaflet, 
about  a  foot  long.  Leaflets  three  or  four  pairs,  oppo¬ 
fite,  on  fhort  pedicels  ;  the  loweft  largeft  and  obliquely 
ovate,  whilft  thofe  towards  the  apex  become  more 
lanceolate  :  all  are  entire,  pointed,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  and  three  or  four  inches  long.  Panicles  termi¬ 
nating,  thin,  trichotomous.  BraAes  fmall,  falling. 
Flowers  white  and  brown  variegated,  very  fragrant 
during  the  night.  Capfule  large,  the  fize  of  a  pul¬ 
let’s  egg. 

It  is  a  large  timber  tree,  a  native  of  vallies  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajahmundry  Circar  j  flow¬ 
ering  about  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon.  The 
wood  is  of  a  gray  colour,  very  clofe-grained,  heavy 
and  durable.  It  is  reckoned  lefs  fubjeA  to  crack  and 
warp  than  any  other ;  on  which  account  it  is  employed 
by  weavers  in  many  parts  of  their  looms,  particularly 
for  the  beam  :  itferves  alfo  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
ufesj  and  probably  would  anfwer  well  for  feales  to 
mathematical  inftruments.  Though  not  fo  handfome 
as  Box,  it  is  lefs  fubjeA  to  warp. 

Schrebera  schinoides  of  Linneus,  is  a  fpecies  of  Cuf- 
cuta ,  growing  on  Myrica  mthiopica. 

- albens  of  Retzius  (obf.  6.  25.)  Celajlrus 

glaucus  of  Vahl  (fymb.  2.  42.)  is  a  fpecies  of  Elao - 
den  drum. 

— - - schinoides  of  Thunberg’s  prodromus,  is 

Hartogia  capenfis.  Linn,  fuppl.  128.  Thunk*  nov. 
gen.  87  l. 

Schunda  Pana.  See  Caryota. 

Schunumpi  Valli.  See  Ciffus. 

SCHWALBEA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  from  Schwalbe , 
a  phyfician.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  744.  Reich,  n.  802.  Schreb.  n.  1001. 

Gron.  virg.  71.  Walth.  carol.  167.  Gartn.  t.  55. 

Juff.  r 23.  . 

ClafT.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perforate.  Schrophulariee,  juflf. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular-ventricpfe,  ftriated  : 
mouth  four-cleft,  oblique:  upper  fegment  very  fhort  j 
lateral  ones  longer  lowefl  ftill  longer,  wider,  emar¬ 
ginate. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  length  of  the  calyx: 
border  ereA :  upper  lip  ereA,  concave,  quite  entire  : 
lower  lip  of  the  fame  length,  trifid,  blunt,  the  little 
fegments  equal. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla,  of 
which  two  are  a  little  fhorter.  Anthers  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  in  the  fame  fituation  and  of 
the  fame  form  and  length  with  the  ftamens.  Stigma 
thickifh,  recurved. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  comprefled,  two-celled,  two-valved  : 
partitions  folded. 

Seeds  very  many,  chaffy,  lanceolate,  fmall.  Gartn. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-cleft ;  the  upper  lobe  very  fmall  j  the  lowefl 

very  large  and  emarginate. 

-  SPECIES. 

1.  Schwalbea  americana. 

Lin. fpec.  844.  fyft.  551.  Reich.  3.  114.  mant.4.14 . 

Gron.  virg.  92.  Pluk.  ment.  /.  348.  /.  4  ? 

(Euphrafia.) 

DESCRIPTION,  &Ct 

Stem  quite  fimple,  four-cornered,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  pubefeent.  Flowers  alternate,  feflile.  Calyx 
pubefeent.  Corolla  dark-red,  inclining.  The  fruAifi-' 
cation  wants  to  be  farther  examined,  Gronovius’s  fpe- 
cimen  not  being  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  m.— Native 
of  North  America. 

Gtertner  deferibes  the  capfule  as  elliptic-acuminate, 
fmooth,  with  an  indiftinA  groove  on  each  fide,  two-celled, 

1  Roxburgh,  corom.  m  Linn,  mant, 
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two-valved  ;  the  valves  when  ripe  fometimes  bifid  at 
the  top :  partition  doubled,  formed  of  the  margins  of 
the  valves  bent  in.  Receptacle  oblong,  narrow,  com- 
preffed  a  little,  not  faftened  to  the  partition,  but  fall¬ 
ing  when  ripe.  Seeds  very  numerous,  fmall,  chaffy, 
acuminate  towards  the  umbilicus,  widening  outwards 
with  the  end  rounded.  Nucleus  a  little  turgid  in  the 
middle  of  the  feed  on  one  fide  of  it. 

SCHWENKFELDIA.  ( So  named  by  Schreber,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Cafpar  Schenckfelt ,  a  Silefian  phyflcian ,  author 
of  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  and  fojfils  in  Silefla.  Lipf. 
1601.  He  died  in  1609.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  306.  &  p.  822.  Sabicea. 

Aublet.  t.  75,  76.  Swartz  prodr.  46.  Juff.  207. 
Clafif.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rubiace<£. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Involucre  four-leaved. 

Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  fuperior,  permanent : 
fegments  lanceolate,  acute. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  long,  (lender :  throat 
hirfute  :  border  five-parted :  fegments  lanceolate,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferred  into  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  parallelopiped,  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  ovate.  Style  filiform.  Stigmas  five, 
oblong. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  five- 
celled. 

Seeds  very  many,  very  fmall,  faftened  to  femilunar  re¬ 
ceptacles. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Frivol.  four- leaved.  Cor.  funnel-form.  Stigmas  five. 

Berry  five-celled,  many-feeded.  {Cor.  falver-form. 

Stigma  five-parted.  Willd.) 

species. 

1.  Schwenkfeldia  hirta. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  982.  Swartz  defer.  1.  450. 
Sabicea  hirta.  Swartz  prodr.  \6. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate,  flowers  peduncled. 

2.  Schwenkfeldia  cinerea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  982.  Swartz  defer.  1.  452. 
Sabicea  cinerea.  Swartz  prodr.' 46.  Aubl.  guian.  1. 

192.  t.  75. 

Leaves  oblong  acute  tomentofe  hoary  beneath ,  flowers  fub- 
feffile. 

3.  Schwenkfeldia  afpera. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  982. 

Sabicea  afpera.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  197.  t.  76. 

Leaves  elliptic  acuminate  rough  hoary  beneath,  flowers 
feflile. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Tins  is  a  climbing  fhrub,  branched,  with  the 
ftem  and  branches  ftriated  and  hirfute.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  nerved,  hirfute,  on  ftiort,  round,  hirfute  pe¬ 
tioles.  Stipules  large,  interpoled  between  the  petioles, 
wide,  cordate-ovate,  membranaceous,  whitifh.  Pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  from  the  bofom  of  the  ftipules,  fhorter 
than  the  petioles,  umbelliferous.  Umbellets  three- 
flowered.  Involucret  one-leafed  four-cleft  fegments 
ovate,  fpreading,  rough-haired.  Flowers  pedicelled, 
white,  void  of  feent.  Segments  of  the  perianth  long, 
ereft,  ftriated,  rough-haired,  permanent.  Corolla  fun¬ 
nel-form,  with  the  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and 
the  border  fiat  and  five-cleft,  with  lanceolate  patulous 
fegments.  Anthers  linear,  the  length  of  the  filaments. 
Style  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  five-parted. 
Berry  fnow-white  when  ripe. 

_  •  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  ifland, 
in  mountain  woods,  flowering  in  april. 

2.  This  alfo  is  a  climbing  fhrub,  with  the  ftem  and 
branches  round  and  hifpid ;  the  branchlets  fcattered, 
fpreading,  tomentofe.  Leaves  oppofite,  decuflated, 
foft  beneath,  nerved  and  veined.  Petioles  fliort,  to¬ 
mentofe.  Stipules  between  the  petioles,  wide,  ovate, 
membranaceous,  villofe.  Flowers  axillary,  from  three 
to  five,  fubleffile,  crowded,  with  a  few  fmall  whitilh 
bractes  between  the  flowers.  Involucret  four-parted, 
with  the  fegments  ovate  and  whitifh-tomentofe.  Pe¬ 
rianth  villole.  Corolla  white :  tube  hiriute  on  the 
outfide  :  border  five-clett,  with  oblong  acute  fegments. 
Filaments  ftiort.  Anthers  oblong.  Germ  hoary. 
Stigmas  five  oblong.  Berry  villole,  according  to 
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Aublet  red  when  ripe. — Native  of  Cayenne  and  Gui¬ 
ana,  in  hedges n. 

3.  The  corolla  of  this  is  fometimes  four  cleft,  ac¬ 
companied  by  four  ftamens,  and  the  berry  three  or 
four-celled  °. — Native  of  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

SCHWENK1A.  {So  named  by  van  Roy en,  from  Martin 
Wilhelm  Schwencke,  phyfician  and  profeffor  of  botany  at 
the  Hague ,  who  died  in  1785,  aged  78.)  1 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  31.  Schreb.  n.  38.  faff.  123. 
Claffi  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lurid 'a.  Scrophularia,  Jufli 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  ftriated,  ftraight,  five¬ 
toothed,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled  :  tube  cylindrical,  length  of  the  calyx  : 
border  almoft  regular,  length  of  the  calyx,  inflated  at 
the  throat,  five-plaited :  plaits  clofing  the  orifice  in 
form  of  a  ftar ;  with  a  glandular  body  growing  upon 
the  exterior  angles  of  the  plaits ;  the  two  upper  ones 
longer  than  the  glands. 

Stam.  Filaments  five  :  three  Ihorter,  briftle-fhaped,  caf- 
trated  ;  two  upper,  longer,  fertile.  Anthers  two,  ovate, 
acute,  two-celled. 

Pist.  Germ  globular.  Style  Ample,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Sti?ma  obtufe. 

o 

Per.  Capfule  comprefled  like  a  lens,  fmooth,  longer  than 
the  enlarged  calyx,  two-celled,  two-valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  very  fmall,  fomewhat  angular.  Recep¬ 
tacle  fubglobular. 

Obs.  In  a  natural  order  it  approaches  very  near  to 
Browallia. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  almoft  equal,  with  the  throat  plaited  and  glan¬ 
dular.  Stam.  three  barren.  Capf.  two-celled,  many- 

feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Schwen'kia  americana.  Guinea  Schwcnkia. 

Lin.fyft.  64.  Reich.  1.  48.  Willd.  t.  lo6.  Schweiik. 
hert.  med.  Hag.  17 66.  off.  ^.328.  t.  1.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  29. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

t.  It  is  a  biennial  ‘plant,  with  alternate  leaves p :  and 
axillary  flowers.  Native  of  Guinea.  Introduced  in 
1781,  by  MefT.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in 
auguft  and  feptember  L 

Schybum.  See  Gundelia. 

Sciatica  Cress.  See  Iberis.\ 

SCILLA  {Of  Pliny.  Isaacs,  or  rather  <rxiXgn  of  Theo- 
phraflus  and  Diofcorides ,) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  419.  Reich,  n.  452.  Schreb.  n.  567. 
Juff.  53.  Lilio-Hyacinthus.  Tournef.  t.  196. 
B.  F.  G.  Hyacinthus  ftcllaris.  Rail  me th.  119. 
ClafT.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Coronari <e.  Afphodeli,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  ovate,  fpreading  very  much,  deci¬ 
duous. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  by  half  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh.  Style  Ample,  length  of  the  fta¬ 
mens,  deciduous.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  fubovate,  fmooth,  three-grooved,  three- 
celled,  three- valved. 

Seeds  many,,  roundilh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  fix-petalled,  ipreading,  deciduous.  Filam.  filiform. 

SPECIES. 

Scilla  ma'ritima.  Officinal  Squill. 

Lin.fpec.  442.  Reich.  2.  57.  Willd.  2.  125.  hort. 
cliff.  123.  upf.  89.  mat.  med.  94.  Woodv.  med. 
bot.  322.  t.  1 1 S .  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1894.  Desfont. 
ailant.  297.  Blackw.  t.  591.  Plenck,ic.  271. 
Scilla.  Fuchf.  hifl.  j'&i.  Dalech.  hift.  1576- 
*.  S.  vulgaris  radice  rubra.  Bauh.pin.  73.  Mor.  hift. 
2.  395./.  4.  /.  16./.  1.  ord.  3. — major  rad.  rubr. 
Matth.  454. — rubentibus  radicis  tunicis.  Lob.  ic. 
152. 

11  Swartz.  0  Juffieu.  p  Linn.  fyft. 
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S.  rufa  magnavulg.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  6 15.  Raiikijl. 
1 164. 

S.  rubra.  Park,  farad.  133, 

Pancratium.  Cluj.  hifi.  17 1.  Dod.  pempt.  69 1. 

Tabern.  ic.  630.  Ger.  136.  1.  mac.  172. 
Ornithogalum  maritimum  f.  Scilla  rad.  rubra. 

Tournef.  inft.  381. 

Red-rooted  Squill  or  Sea  Onion. 

(3.  Scilla  radice  alba.  Bauh.  pin.  73.  Raii  hifi.  1164.  2. 
Befi.  eyfi.  vent.  2.  p.  3.  /.  1.  Seba  muj.  t.  44.- 
/  4,  5- 

S.  alba.  Park,  parad.  132. 

S.  hiftpanica.  Cluj.  hifi.  r.  171.  Dod.  pempt.  690. 
Zd.  zV.  15 1.  Dalech.  hifi.  1576,  1577.  Matth. 
453- 

S.  hifp.  vulgaris.  G<?r.  17 1. 

Scillae  magnae  albs.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  618.  . 
Ornithogalum  maritimum  f.  Scilla  rad.  alba.  TourneJ. 
infi.  38-1. 

White-rooted  Squill  or  Sea  Onion. 

Naked- flowered  with  refradled  bracles. 

2.  Scilla  Lilio-Hyacinthus.  Lily-rooted  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  442.  Reich.  2.  57.  Willd.  2.  126. 
hort.  cliff.  123. 

Hyacinthus  ftellaris  folio  &  radice  lilii.  Bauh.  pin.  46. 

Mor.  hifi.  2.  375./.  4.  t.  i2.fi.2i. 

H.  ftellatus  lilifolius  caeruleus  &  albus.  Park,  parad. 
130.  t.  131.  f.  7. 

Raceme  Jew-flowered,  peduncles  without  brakes,  leaves 
lanceolate,' preffed  clofie  to  the  ground,  bulb  Jcaly. 

3.  Scilla  italica.  Italian  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  442.  Jyft.  328.  Reich.  2.  57.  Willd.  2. 

126.  mant.  364.  hort.  cliff.  123.  Retz.  obj.  1.  15. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1896. 

Hyacinthus  ftellaris  fpicatus  cinereus.  Bauh.  pin.  46. 

H.  ftell.  italicus.  Befi.  eyfi.  vern.  42.fi.  1. 

H.  ftellatus  cinerei  coloris.  Cluj.  hifi.  i.  184. 

H.  ftellaris  (lore  cinereo.  Park,  parad.  129.  t.  13 1. 

f.  6.  Raii  hifi.  1156. 

Raceme  conical,  oblong. 

[4.  Scilla  tetraphylla.  Four-leaved  Squill. 

Lin.  Jyft.  329.  Willd.  2.  126.  Juppl.  200. 

Stemlejs,  flowers  in  bundles ,  leaves  in  Jours  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate.  } 

5.  Scilla  peruviana.  Peruvian  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  442.  Reich.  2.  58.  Willd.  2.  127. 
Desfiont.  atlant.  298. 

Hyacinthus  indicus  bulbofus  ftellatus.  Bauh. pin.  47. 
Rudb.  elyj.  1.  3q.fi.  1. 

H.  ftellatus  peruanus.  Cluj  hifi.  i.  182. — item, 
Eriophorus  peruvianus.  ejufid.  1.  173. 

H.  peruanus.  Ger.  emac.  10 9.  f.  13.  Raii  hifi. 

1 158. 

H.  peruvianus.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  585. 

H.  ftellatus  Beeticus  major,  vulgo  Peruanus.  Park, 
parad.  124.  t.  125. /.  7. 

H.  ftell.  peruv.  multiflorus.  Mor.  hifi.  2.  375./.  4. 
t.  12.  f.  19. 

(3.  H.  ftellatus  Boeticus  f.  Peruanus  flore  albo.  Park. 

parad.  124. — item,  flore  carneo. 

Corymb  crowded  conical. 

[6.  Scilla  japonica.  Japan  Squill. 

Lin.  jyft.  329.  Willd.  2.  127.  Thunb.jaf.  137. 
Umbel  terminating  faftigiate.  ] 

7.  Scilla  amoena.  Nodding  Squill. 

■  Lin.  Jpec.  443.  Jyft.  328.  Reich.  2.  58.  Willd.  2. 

127.  hort.  cliff.  123.  Jacqu.  auftr.  3 .  1  o.  t.  2 1 8 . 
Hojfim.  germ.  120.  Roth.  germ.  r.  15 1.  2.  396. 
Kniph.  cent.  11 .  n.  91.  Curt,  magaz.  341. 

Hyacinthus  ftellaris  caeruleus  amoenus.  Bduh.  pin. 

46.  Rudb.  elyj.  2.  34.  t.  7. 

H.  ftell.  bizantinus.  Befi.  eyfi.  vern.  43.fi.  2.  Cluj 
hifi.  1.  184. 

H.  ftellatus  byzantinus  major  flore  boraginis.  Ger. 
emac.  109.  7.  Park,  parad.  128.  3,  t.  131. 
f.  4* 

H.  ftell.  byzant.  alter  elegantiflimus  ferotinus  bul- 
latus.  Bauh.  hifi.  Lob.  adv.  2.  48 6.  1 

(3.  Corolla  campanulata.  Willd. Jpec.  2.  128. 

Scape  angular ,  peduncles  alternate  Jhorter  than  the 
flower,  bracles  obtuje  very  Jhort. 
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.  [8.  Scilla  praecox.  Early  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd \  2.  128. 

Scape  angular,  raceme  Jubcorymbed,  peduncles  twice  as 
long  as  the  flower,  brakes  ob  feared] 

9.  Scilla  campanulata.  Spanijh  Squill. 

,  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  128.  Ait.  kew.  1.  444. 

1  Curt,  magaz.  128. 

S.  hiipanica;  Mill.  dill.  n.  8. 

S.  hyacinthoides.  Jacqu.  collet! .  1.  61.  ic.  rar.  \, 

,  /.  65. 

Hyacinthus  ftellaris  fature  caeruleus.  Bauh.  pin.  46 , 
Raii  hifi.  1157. 

H.  hifpanicus  ftellato  flore.  Cluj.  cur.  poft.  20. 

H.  hifp.  ftellaris  flore  fature  cseruleo.  Ger.  emac.  109. 

i%. 

Ornithogalum  hifp.  fature  csruleum.  Tournefi.  infi. 
381. 

Bulb  Jolid,  raceme  many-flowered  oblong-Jub conical,  co¬ 
rollas  b  ell- Jh  aped  ere  El,  br  aides  two-parted  longer  than 
the  peduncle,  leaves  lanceolate. 

10.  Scilla  bifolia.  Two-leaved  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  443.  Jyft.  329.  Reich.  2.  58.  Willd.  2. 
128.  hort.  cliff.  123.  Retz.  obj.  6.  27.  n.  37. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  338.  Smith  brit.  365.  engl. 
bot.  t.  24.  Hoffm.  germ.  120.  Jacqu.  auftr.  2. 
11.  t.  1 17.  Villars  dauph.  2.  264.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1895.  Hall.helv.  n.  1211.  (Phalangium.) 
Anthericum  bifolium.  Scop.  cam.  n.  414. 
Ornithogalum  bifolium.  Neck.  all.  palat.  2. 46. 
Hyacinthus  ftellaris  bifolius  germanicus.  Bauh.  pin. 
45.  Rudb.  elyj.  2.  33.fi.  1.  Mor.  bift.J.  4./.  12. 
/• 

H.  ftellatus,  bifolius  vernus  dumetorum,  flore  cseru- 
leo.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  679. 

H.  Fuchfii.  Dod.  cor.  1 8 1.  pempt.  219.  2. 

H.  ftellatus  Fuchfii.  Ger.  97.  emac.  106.fi.  1. 

FI.  caeruleus  mas  minor.  Fuchf.  hifi.  837. 

H.  ftell.  vulgaris,  f.  bifolius  Fuchfii.  Park,  parad. 
126.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  6j.f.  5. 

[3.  H.  ftellatus  albo  flore.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  184.  Park, 
parad.  126. 

H.  ftellaris  albicans.  Ger.  emac.  \06.f.  2. 

H.  albicans  f.  foeminea.  Fuchfi.  hifi.  838. 

Root  Jolid,  flowers  corymb-racemed  without  brattles  almofi 
upright ,  leaves  lanceolate  by  twos. 

[n.  Scilla  verna.  Vernal  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  443.  ed.  Willd.  2.  129.  Ait.  kew.  1.44^. 
HudJ.  angl.  142.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.338.  Smith 
brit.  364.  engl.  bot.  t.  23.  DickJ.  hort.Jicc.  10.  8. 
S.  bifolia.  Light/.  Jcot.  18 1.  FI.  dan.  t.  568. 
Hyacinthus  n.  1 .  Raii  hifi.  1 1 55.  Jyn.  372.  fine Jyno- 
nymis. 

H.  ftellaris  vernus  pumilus.  Dill,  in  Raii  Jyn.  indie, 
pi.  dub. 

Ornithogalum  hifpanicum  minus.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  188. 
Park,  parad.  139.  Ger.  emac.  1 66.  Raii  hifi. 

11 53  •  , 

Root  Jolid,  corymb  hemijpherical  Jew -flowered,  braP.es 
lanceolate  obtuje,  leaves  linear  channelled. 

12.  Scilla  lufitanica.  Portugal  Squill. 

Lin. Jyft.  329.  Reich.  2.  58.  Willd.  2.  129. 

Hyacinthus  ftellaris  caeruleus,  ftaminibus  e  viridi  luteis. 

Bauh.  pin.  46.  Rudb.  elyj.  2.  34.  f.  4. 

Raceme  oblong  conical,  petals  marked  with  lines. 

13.  Scilla  orientalis.  Oriental  Squill. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  129.  Tbunb.  in  Linn,  tranj. 

.2.334-  r  v 

S.  bifolia.  Thunb.  jap.  158. 

Flowers  ere  A  racemed,  leaves  clliptic-enfiifiorm. 

14.  Scilla  hyacinthoides.  Hyacinth  Squill. 

Lin.  Jyft.  329.  Reich.  2.  59,  Willd.  2.  130.  Ait. 

kew.  1.  445.  Gouan  illufir.  26. 

Bulbus  eriophorus  orientalis.  Bauh.  pin.  47. 
Ornithogalum  eriophorum  orientale.  Tournefi.  infi . 

3  8 1 . 

Raceme  cylindrical  many-flowered,  petals  halfi  as  long 
again  as  the  germ,  peduncles  coloured,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late. 

15.  Scilla  lingulata.  Tongue -leaved  Squill. 

Desfiont.  atlant.  298,/.  83.  fi.  1.  Poiret.  itin.  2.  151. 
Leaves  lanceolate  flat,  raceme  denfie  conical,  bradies  awl- 
Jhaped  equalling  the  pedicels. 


1 6.  Scilla 
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1 6.  Scilla  villoia.  Villofe-leaved  Squill. 

Desfcnt.  atlant.  299.  t.  85./.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate  flat  villoje 'flowers  ccrymbed. 

17.  Scilla  obtulirolia.  Blunt-leaved  Squill. 

Desfcnt.  atlant.  299.  t.  86.  Boiret  itin.  2.  149* 

Scape  lateral ,  leaves  tongue-fhaped  waved ,  flowers  ra- 
cemed  without  brattles. 

18.  Scilla  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Squill. 

Desfont.  atlant.  300.  t.  87. 

S.  numidica.  Poiret  itin.  2.  150. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  acute  Jmooth  Jhorter  than  the 
jcape,  flowers  racemed  crowded ,  brattles  Very  floor t. 

19.  Scilla  undulata.  IVaved-leaved  Squill. 

Desfont.  atlant.  300.  /.  88. 

Leaves  lanceolate  waved ,  flowers  Icofely  racemed,  brattles 
very  floor /.  ] 

20.  Scilla  autumnalis.  Autumnal  Squill. 

Lm.fpec.  443.  fyft.  3  29.  Reich.  2.  59.  hVilld.  1. 
130.  Hudf.  angl.  142.  IVither.  arr.  ed.  3.338. 
Smith  brit.  366.  engl.  bot.  t.  78.  Curt.  land.  6. 
t.  25.  Vi  liars  dauph.  2.  265.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1897.  Desfont.  atlant.  301.  Cavan,  ic.  38. 

n.  300.  t.  274 . /.  1.  Guett.  Jlamp.  13 1.  Sauv. 
rnonfp.  19. 

Anthericum  autumnale.  Scop.  earn.  n.  415. 
Hyacinthus  ftellaris  autumnalis  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  47. 
H.  autumn,  minor.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  185.  2.  Lob.  obf. 
53.  3.  ic.  102.  Dod.  pempt.  219.  1.  Dalech.  hift. 
1513.  Ger.  98.  4.  emac.  no.  1.  Park. parad.  132. 
Bauh.  hift.  2.  574.  Rail  hift.  1157.  Jyn.  373. 
Mor.  hift.  f.  4.  /.  12,./.  18.  Befll.  eyft.  aut.  3.  5. 

//•  .  .  ■ 
Ornithogalum  autumnale  minus  flore  dilute  purpureo. 
Tournef.  inft.  381, 

Leaves  linear,  flowers  corymb -racemed,  peduncles  without 
brattles  afeending  length  of  the  flowers. 

[21.  Scilla  anthericoides.  Anthericum-like  Squill. 

Desfont.  atlant.  301.  Poiret  itin.  2.  150. 

Raceme  long,  brattles  awl-fhaped ,  pedicels  Jhorter  than  the 
corolla. 

22.  Scilla  unifolia.  One-leaf  ed  Squill. 

Lin.fpec.  443.  fyft.  329.  Reich.  1.  59.  Willd.  1. 

.  I3I* 

Ornithogalum  Ipicatum  unifolium,  flore  niveo  odorato. 

Grift,  luftt. 

Bulb  us  monophyllus  flore  albo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  622. 
Leaf  flub  cylindrical  fubfpiked  at  the  ftde.~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  very  large,  fomewhat  pear-Ihaped,  com- 
pofed  of  many  coats  as  in  the  Onion,  and  having  fe- 
veral  fibres  coming  out  at  the  bottom,  and  ftriking 
deep  in  the  ground.  From  the  middle  of  the  root 
arife  l’everal  Ihining  leaves,  a  foot  long,  and  two  inches 
broad  at  their  bale,  leflening  all  the  way  to  the  top, 
where  they  end  in  points  ;  they  continue  green  all  the 
winter,  and  decay  in  the  fpring :  then  the  flower-ftalk 
comes  out,  rifing  two  feet  high,  naked  about  half  way, 
and  terminated  by  a  pyramidal  thyrfe  of  flowers,  which 
are  white. 

[Leaves  lanceolate,  ftridt.  Scape  before  the  leaves, 
ver.y  long,  many-flowered.  Bracles  linear-lanceolate, 
bent  with  a  knee-joint  in  the  middle,  turned  upwards, 
and  having  a  fpur  beneath r. 

Bulb  almoft  as  big  as  the  human  head.  Leaves 
ovate-oblong,  blunt.  Scape  round,  as  thick  as  the 
little  linger,  upright.  Raceme  denfe,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  fcape  :  each  flower  on  a  filiform  pedicel, 
twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  flowers.  Bradtes 
membranaceous,  awl-fhaped,  eredt.  Stamens  equal  in 
length  to  the  corolla.  Capfule  triangular8. 

Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Barbary,  Syria,  on 
fandy  eoafts.  Desfontaines  fays  it  is  common  in  Bar¬ 
bary,  in  fields ;  flowering  in  autumn.  In  England  it 
flowers  in  april  and  may  :  and  was  cultivated  in  the 
botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  in  1648'.] 

.  ^  'ierc  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  red,  the  other 
witn  a  white  root;  but  the  white  is  generally  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe  :  [Dr.  Woodvillc  on  the  contrary 
lays,  that  the  red-rooted  variety  has  been  fuppofed  to 

Linn.  fpec.  '  Desfontaines.  *  Hort,  kew, 
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be  more  efficacious ;  but  remarks  juftly  that  this  fed 
colour  is  confined  to  the  outer  coats  of  the  root. 

It  is  very  naufeous,  intenfely  bitter  and  acrimonious, 
without  any  perceptible  lmell.  Alkalines  confiderably 
abate  the  bitternefs  and  acrimony:  vegetable  acids 
make  little  alteration  in  either  ;  but  the  tafte  of  the 
acid  makes  that  of  the  Squill  more  fupportable. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  medicines  known  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece,  which  is  held  in  great  eftimation  and 
is  in  frequent  ufe  at  this  time ;  though  it  manifefts  a 
poifonous  quality  to  feveral  animals ;  as  appears  from 
Hillefield,  Bergius,  Vogel,  and  others.  If  much  han¬ 
dled,  it  exulcerates  the  fkin ;  and  in  large  dofes  fre¬ 
quently  repeated,  it  not  only  excites  naufea,  &c.  but 
ftrangury,  bloody  urine,  haemorrhoids,  &c.  with  fatal 
inflammation  and  gangrene  of  the  ftomach  and  bowels. 
Under  proper  management  however  it  is  a.  medicine 
of  great  practical  utility.  In  drop fy  it  has  long  been 
efteemed  the  moft  certain  and  effectual  diuretic  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  :  and  in  afthma  or  dy.fpnoea, 
occafloned  by  the  lodgment  of  tenacious  phlegm,  it 
has  been  the  expedlorant  ufually  employed.  In  large 
dofes,  it  is  apt  to  prove  emetic,  and  fometimes  purga¬ 
tive,  and  thus  the  patient  is  deprived  of  its  diuretic 
effedts :  it  is  given  therefore  in  fmall  dofes  repeated 
at  more  diftant  intervals,  or  an  opiate  is  joined  with 
it.  From  a  continued  repetition,  the  dofe  may  be 
gradually  increafed,  and  the  intervals  fhortened :  when 
thus  the  dofes  c  me  to  be  tolerably  large,  the  opiate 
may  be  moft  conveniently  employed  to  diredt  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Squill  more  certainly  to  the  kidnies.  In 
dropfy,  when  from  an  effufion  of  water  into  the  cavi¬ 
ties,  lefs  water  goes  to  the  kidnies ;  it  may  be  of  ufe 
to  add  neutral  lalt. 

Dr.  Cullen  recommends  a  folution  of  corrofive  fub- 
limate  to  promote  the  diuretic  effedts  of  Squills.  When 
the  prim#  vine  abound  with  mucous  matter,  and  the 
lungs  are  opprefled  with  vifeid  phlegm,  Squills  are  in 
general  eftimation.  As  ah  expedlorant  they  may  be 
fuppofed  not  only  to  attenuate  the  mucus,  and  thus 
facilitate  its  ejection,  but  by  ftimulating  the  fecretory 
organs  and  mucous  follicles,  to  excite  a  more  copious 
excretion  of  it  from  the  lungs,  and  thereby  leflen  the 
congeftion,  upon  which  the  difficulty  of  refpiration 
very  generally  depends.  Therefore  in  all  pulmonic 
affedlions,  excepting  thofe  of  adtual  or  violent  inflam¬ 
mation,  ulcer  and  fpafm,  the  Squill  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  to  be  a  ufeful  medicine. 

The  officinal  preparations  are  a  conferve,  the  dried 
root,  a  fyrup  and  vinegar,  an  oxymel,  and  pills.  When 
this  root  is  intended  as  a  diuretic,  it  has  moft  com¬ 
monly  been  ufed  in  powder,  with  the  addition  of  neu¬ 
tral  falts,  as  nitre  or  cryftals  of  tartar,  efpecially  if  the 
patient  complained  of  much  thirft  ;  others  recommend 
calomel ;  and  to  render  the  Squills  lefs  offenfive  .to 
the  ftomach,  it  has  been  ufual  to  join  an  aromatic. 
The  dofe  of  dried  Squill  is  from  two  to  four  or  fix 
grains,  once  a  day,  or  half  this  quantity  twice  a  day. 
The  dofe  of  the  other  preparations,  when  frefh,  fhould 
be  four  times  this  weight11.] 

2.  This  has  a  fcaly  root  like  the  Lily,  for  which 
reafon  Tournefort  feparated  it  under  the  name  of 
Lilio-Hyacinthus.  The  root  (or  bulb)  is  oblong  and 
yellow*,,  very  like  that  of  Martagon-:  the  leaves  are 
fli aped  like  thofe  of  the  White  Lily,  but  are  fmaller. 
The  ftalk  is  flender,  and  rifes  a  foot  high ;  it  is  ter¬ 
minated  by  blue  flowers ;  which  appear  in  june. — 
Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

3.  Bulb  roundilh,  folid,  like  that  of  the  Hyacinth. 
The  leaves  come  out  fparfedly,  and  are  very  like  thole 
of  the  Englifh  Hare-bells  (Hyacinthus  non-lcriptus 
or  Scilla  nutans.)  Stem  feven  or  eight  inches  high, 
terminated  by  cluftered  flowers  of  a  pale  blue  colour; 
at  firft  difpofed  in  a  fort  of  umbel  or  deprefied  fpike, 
but  afterwards  drawing  up  to  a  point,  and  forming  a 
conical  corymb. 

[Raceme  conical-oblong  with  pedicels  almoft  eredt, 
the  length  of  the  flower.  Flower  fpreading  with  pe¬ 
tals  bent  back  at  the  fldes,  blunt  at  the  top,  white  or 
blue.  Bradles  the  length  of  the  pedicels  \ 

«  Woodville.  *  Linn,  naant. 

Bulbs 
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Bulbs  cluftered,  coated.  Scape  a  large  lpd.il  high, 
round  below,  fomewhat  angular  above.  Leaves  com¬ 
monly  rather  longer  than  the  fcape,  fearcely  half  an 
inch  wide.  Raceme  conical,  compofed  of  from  feven 
to  thirty  and  more  fcattered,  peduncled  flowers.  B rabies 
two  to  each  peduncle,  coloured,  one  longer,  the  other 
fhorter  than  the  peduncle.  Corolla  fpreading  very 
-  much  ;  petals  ovate,  pale  blue,  with  the  fides  of  the 
claws  bent  back.  Filaments  and  anthers  erebt,  blue. 
Piftilblue:  germ  fobglobular,  fix-grooved;  ftyle  the 
fame  lengch  with  the  ftatnens,  linear,  permanent ; 
ftigma  minute.  Capfule  tricoccous,  three-celled,  fix- 
valved,  three-feeded  r. 

By  the  trivial  name  this  fhould  be  a  native  of  Italy ; 
Linneus  and  Aiton  affign  no  place  for  it :  neither  do 
-Clufms  or  Parkinfon.  Miller  affirms  it  to  be  a  native 
or  Portugal.  Allioni  fays  that  it  is  found  in  the  county 
of  Nice.  Retzius  will  have  this  to  be  Haller’s  Pha- 
langium,  n.  1212.  which  he  found  in  the  meadows 
near  Berne  ;  but  Haller  himlelf  denies  it.  Cultivated 
here  in  1629 z.  • 

•  ? '  4.  Root  bulbous.  Leaves  four,  radical,  fpreading, 
cruciate,  cordate  -  lanceolate,  fefiile,  nerved,  even. 
Scape  none.  Flowers  fhorter  by  half  than  the  leaves : 
'peduncles  filiform-fetaceous,  one- flowered,  very  abun¬ 
dant.  Petals  lanceolate,  membranaceous  at  the  edge. 
Filaments  fetaceous,  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Anthers 
oblong.  Germ  roundifh,  hexangular,  obtufe.  Style- 
filiform.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Native  of  Africa  *.] 

Root  large,  folid,  raifed  a  little  pyramidal  in.  the 
iniddle,  covered  with  a  brown  coat,  from  this  come 
out  before  winter  Eve  or  feven  leaves,  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  of  a  lucid  green,  keeled,  and  fpreading 
almoft  flat  on  the  ground.  From  the  centre  of  thefe 
come  out  one,  two  or  three  fcapes,  thick,  fucculent,  fix 
01  eight  inches  high,  terminated  by  a  conical  corymb 
of  flowers,  upon  pretty  long  pedicels. 

[Bulb  ovate,  coated.  Leaves  ciliate,  (lightly  waved, 
Channelled  at  the  bafe.  Scape  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 
Flowers  blue  or  violet,  very  numerous,  cluftered,  in  a 
very  large  convex  corymb.  Brabtes  membranaceous, 
long,  lanceolate;  acute.  Petals  elliptic,  fubacute, 
fpreading  out  horizontally.  Stamens  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour,  fhorter  than  the  corollab] 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  a  deep 
blue,  and  the  other  with  a  white  flower.  It  has  been 
long  known  in  the  Englifh  gardens  by  the  name  of 
Hyacinth  of  Peru.  [How  it  came  by  that  name  I 
know  not,  but  it  is  a  native  of  Spain,  Portugal  and 
Barbary.  Parkinfon  calls  it,  the  great  Spanifh  Starry 
Jacinth,  and  adds  a  blufh-coloured  variety.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him,  it  is  found  in  the  meadows  near  Cadiz, 
and  in  going  thence  to  Porto  Santa  Maria,  fo  thick 
together,  as  to  cover  the  ground,  when  in  flower,  like 
a  tapeftry  of  divers  colours ;  as  he  was  informed  by 
Guillaume  Boel,  a  Freeze-lander,  who  being  in  fearch 
of  rare  plants  in  Spain,  in  1607,  after  that  moft  vio¬ 
lent  frofty  winter,  which  perifhed  both  the  roots  of 
this,  and  many  other  fine  plants  with  us,  fent  Parkinfon 
over  fome  of  thefe  roots  for  his  garden,  which  he  ga¬ 
thered  in  the  places  named,  with  his  own  hands. 

6.  Scape  erebt,  fimple,  fmooth,  a  palm  high.  Brabtes 
on  the  fcape  and  below  the  flowers  alternate,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  lanceolate,  upright  and  preffed  clofe, 
fhorter  than  the  interftices.  Flowers  fubumbelled,  on 
pedicels  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  Co¬ 
rolla  fpreading,  white-purple.  Petals  oblong,  blunt. 
Filaments  a  little  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Anthers 
oblong,  blueifh.  Style  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Stigma  capitate,  lobed. — Native  of  Japan'.] 

7.  Root  large,  folid,  purpJi/h,  from  which  come  out 
five  or  fix  leaves,  lying  on  the  ground,  above  a  foot 
long,  and  an  inch  broad,  keeled,  channelled,  and  of  a 
lucid  green  ;  from  among  thefe  arife  two,  three  or  four 
purplifh  ftalks,  eight  or  nine  inches  high,  fuftaining  to¬ 
wards  the  top  five  or  fix  flowers,  which  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fide  ;  they  are  of  a  violet-blue  colour,  and 
appear  in  april.  The  feeds  ripen  in  june. 
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[When  the  plant  is  in  flower,  the  Hems  are  alto¬ 
gether  upright,  but  as  the  feed-veffels  advance  in  fize 
ant  weight,  they  bend  down.  The  feeds  are  of  a  pale 
amber  _  colour,  and  drop  foon.  The  germ  in  the 
owei  is  diftinguifhed  for  the  palenefs  of  its  colour d. 
Linneus  calls  it  yellow,  and  fays  that  there  are  two 
whitifh  lines  at  the  bafe  of  the  petals. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  by  Edward  Lord 
Zouch  about  the  year  1600 •.  Clufms  fays  it  came 
from  Confiantinople,  and  was  ferit  to  him  at  Frankfort, 
with  other  plants,  in  the  year  1 590,  by  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Ungnadin. 

8.  This  is  diftinguilh.able  at  fi f ft  fight  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding  by  its  habit,  fmallnefs,  and  earlinefs  of  flower¬ 
ing  :  but  it  differs  farther  in  the  length  of  the  pedon- 
cles,  the  lower  ones  being  three  times  as  long  and 
more,  the  upper  ones  twice  as.  long  as.  the  flower: 
the  brabtes  are  blunt  and  io  very  fmall  as  to  be  hardly 
vifible :  the  corolla  is  bell-fhaped  and  one  third  only 
of  the  fize:  the  leaves  linear  never  bluntifh,  as  in  the 
pi  feeding,  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  The  native  coun¬ 
try  is  not  known  h] 

9.  Bulb  oblong,  white.;  whence  comb  out  five  or 
fix  leaves,  a  foot  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
lucid  green,  and  a  little  keeled.  Scape  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  firm,  and  fuftaining  many  flowers  at  the 
top,  difpofed  in  a  loofe  panicle,  each  on  a  pretty  long 
pedicel  which  is  erebt,  but  the  flower,  itfelf  nods. 
Corolla  of  a  deep  blue  violet  colour. 

Native  of  Spain  and  P ortugal :  flowering  in  rhay. 
[Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr.  Miller8. 

10.  Bulb  fubovate.  Leaves  fearcely  ever  more 
than  two  in  number,  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  fomewhat 
keeled.  Scape  a  little  higher  than  the  leaves,  erebt, 
round.  Brabtes  either  altogether  wanting,  or  fo  mi¬ 
nute  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  Corymb  termi¬ 
nating,  fubracemed.  Flowers  from  four  to  ten  (Lin¬ 
neus  fays,  often  four,  equal  in  height)  on  long  pedicels, 
blue.  Petals  bluntifh.  Anthers  brownifh  K 

Scape  roundifh.  Peduncles  all  or  moftly  on  one 
fide,  the  lower  ones  longer,  tinged  with  red,  round. 
Brabtes  wanting.  Corolla  as  in  the  italica.  Filaments 
blue.  Anthers  blueifh  with  a  dirty  blackifh  pollen. 
Piftilblue.  Germ  conical,  fix-grooved  h 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  France, 
Italy  and  England.  It  was  cultivated  in  our  gardens 
in  the  times  of  Gerarde  and  Parkinfon,  and  was  not, 
till  very  lately,  afcertained  to  be  a  native  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  Dr.  Smith  firft  introduced  it  into  his  Englifh 
Botany,  on  the  authority  of  Buddie’s  herbarium  :°but 
it  has  been  fince  received  from  the  weft  of  England 
by  Mr.  Sims,  druggift  of  Norwich k.  It  flowers  in 
march  and  april. 

f3.  It  varies  with  a  white  flower  :  and  having  fome- 
times  three  leaves,  that  is  given  alfo  as  a  variety. 

1 1.  Bulb  ovate,  fmall.  Leaves  many,  linear,  chan¬ 
nelled,  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  Scape  round,  erebh 
Corymb  terminating,  hemifpherical.  Flowers  from 
three  to  fix,  feldom  more,  pedicelled,  blue*  Brabtes 
the  length  of  the  pedicels,  permanent,  blunt.  Petals 
ovate,  keeled.  Filaments  round,  with  blue  anthers* 
Germ  roundifh.  Style  (hort.  Stigma  blunt  \ 

According  to  Hudfon,  the  bulb  is  brown,  the  fize  of 
a  hazel  nut.  Scape  from  two  to  fix  inches  hio-h. 
Leaves  fubulate-linear,  acute,  almoft  the  length  of  the 
fcape.  Flowers  from  three  to  eight,  and  in  gardens 
from  fix  to  fixteen,  pale  blue.  Brabtes  membranace¬ 
ous,  concave,  acute,  almoft  the  length  of  the  peduncle* 
Withering  fays,  they  are  longer  than  the  peduncle ; 
that  the  flowers  are  from  four  to  fix  3  and  that  in  a 
wild  ftate,  the  root-leaves  are  feldom  more  than  two. 
Lightfoot  alfo  attributes  only  two  or  three  leaves  to 
it ;  and  from  two  to  ten  flowers,  on  a  fcape  about  four 
inches  high. 

Native  of  Great  Britain ;  and  of  Spain ;  if  it  be 
the  Ornithogalum  hifpanicum  minus  of  Clufius.  But 
Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  the  fynonyms  quoted  by  Hud¬ 
fon  belong  rather  to  S.  italica.  Mr.  Hudfon  firft 
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proved  this  to  be  diftinft  from  the  Linnean  S cilia  bi¬ 
folia,  with  which  it  had  been  confounded  even  by  Ray 
himfelf. 

J.  verna  is  a  maritime  plant  found  among  rocks 
in  Cornwall,  the  weftern  coaft  of  Wales,  the  Ifle  of 
Man,  and  the  Hebrides*.  Mr*  Heaton  found  it  in 
Barge-ifland,  North  Wales,  and  at  King’s-end  near 
Dublin ;  Mr.  Willoughby,  in  Anglefey ;  Ray,  in 
Bardfey-ifland  abundantly,  and  in  other  iflands  and 
cliffs  on  the  coaft  of  Wales;  Hudfon,  about  St. 
Jves  and  elfewliere  in  Cornwall;  Mrs.  Watt,  near 
Redruth,  and  Dr,  Withering,  near  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall,  and  Gloddaeth  in  Caernarvonfhire  ;  Mr. 
Hall,  on  cliffs  in  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  Lightfoot,  in 
the  iflands  of  Jona  and  Staffa  abundantly,  It  flowers 
in  april. 

12.  This  refembles  Sc.  cintoena.  Scape  round. 
Flowers  diftant,  commonly  fhorter  than  the.  pedicel : 
petals  elliptic,  bluntiftt,  marked  with  grooves  and  lines, 
fpreading.  Stamens  a  little  lhorter  than  the  petals, 
with  yellow  anthers0. 

Native  of  Portugal.  Introduced  in  1777,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  Whitaker  Gray,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  may  f. 

13.  Root-leaves  many,  attenuated  below,  fmooth,  a 
fpan  long.  Scape  creel,  fmooth,  two  feet  high,  with 
alternate  fpathaceous  feales. — Native  of  Japan,  in  the 
ifland  Niphon  \ 

14.  Flowers  numerous,  fm all,  blue.  Pedicels  Mat¬ 
tered,  filiform,  blue,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
flowers'. 

The  offsets  from  the  principal  bulb  are  very  nu¬ 
merous  and  bigger  than  the  firft.  Scape  three  feet 
high,  flowering  almoft  from  the  middle  to  the  top. 
Leaves  flat,  more  than  half  a  foot  long,  and  an  inch 
wide.  Pedicels  in  threes  or  fours,  fo  clofe  as  almoft 
to  feem  in  whorls,  and  an  inch  long.  Corollas  very 
fmall.  Germ  whitifh.  Bra<5tes  fcarcely  viflble,  foli- 
tary,  and  removed  a  fmall  fpace  from  the  pedicel  \ 
Native  of  the  Ifland  of  Madeira.  Introduced  by 
Maffon  in  1778.  It  flowers  in  auguft  *. 

Gouan  relates  that  it  had  been  cultivated  about  a 
century  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Montpellier,  and  many 
other  gardens  thereabouts,  when  he  firft  obferved  it 
flowering  (in  may)  in  the  year  1767  ;  when  he  fent  it 
to  Linneus,  who  reduced  it  to  its  proper  genus. 

15.  Bulb  ovate,  coated,  folid.  Leaves  five  to  feven, 
fmooth,  acute,  flat,  involved  in  a  membranaceous 
Iheath  at  the  bafe.  Scape  flender,  ereft.  Raceme 
fhort,  ovate.  Flowers  on  filiform  pedicels,  equal  to 
the  flowers.  Brafles  awl-fhaped,  membranaceous, 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  pedicel.  Corolla  blue,  of  the 
fame  fize  as  in  S.  italica ;  fegments  elliptic,  obtufe. 
Filaments  wide  at  bottom.  Germ  roundifh. — Native 
of  Barbary,  in  fields ;  flowering  in  winter. 

16.  Bulb  ovate,  folid,  coated.  Leaves  fpreading  in 
a  ring,  unequal,  obtufe  or  acute.  Scape  ere6t.  Pe¬ 
dicels  filiform.  Bradtes  lanceolate,  acute,  concave, 
membranaceous,  now  fhorter,  now  longer  than  the 
pedicels.  Corolla  "blue,  the  fame  fize  as  in  Sc.  amoena  : 
the  fegments  elliptic,  bluntifh.  Stamens  fhorter  than 
•he  corolla.  Filaments  flatted,  wider  below.  Germ 
roundilh.  > 

Native  of  Barbary,  in  fands  near  Kerwan,  flower¬ 
ing  in  winter. 

17.  Bulb  ovate,  folid.  Leaves  blunt,  fometimes 
mucronate.  Scapes  often  two,  flender,  round,  Ample, 
eredt.  Flowers  like  thofe  of  Sc.  autumnalis,  on  fili¬ 
form  pedicels  three  times  as  long  as  the  flowers.  Co¬ 
rolla  violet,  with  the  fegments  elliptic.  Stamens  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Capfule  fmall,  fhort,  bluntly 
three-cornered.  Seeds  oblong,  black. — Native  of 
Barbary  near  la  Calle. 

18.  Bulb  ovate,  folid,  with  the  outer  coat  brown 
and  membranaceous.  Leaves  four  to  fix,  unequal, 
tihickifh,  very  finely  ftriated.  Scape  flender,  eredl, 
often  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  quite  Ample.  Flowers 
like  thofe  of  Sc.  autumnalis,  on  filiform  pedicels  twice 
or  thrice  the  length  of  the  flower  fpreading  out  hori- 

"  Engl.  bot.  »  Rail  fyn.  &  Dill,  indie,  dub.  •  Linn.  fyft. 
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zontaily.  Raceme  at  firft  conical,  then  cylindrical. 
Corolla  violet,  with  the  fegments  elliptic  and  blunt. 
Stamens  length  of  the  corolla,  with  the  filaments  wider 
at  bottom.  Anthers  blueifh. 

Native  of  Barbary,  in  fields  about  Algiers  ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  winter. 

19.  Bulb  ovate,  compadl,  with  the  outer  coats  mem¬ 
branaceous  and  feparating.  Leaves  fpreading  in  a 
ring.  Scape  flender,  Ample,  ere 61.  Flowers  on  fili¬ 
form  pedicels,  Bradles  awl-fhaped,.  very  fmall.  Co¬ 
rolla  bell-fhaped,  fpreading,  pale  role- coloured  ;  with 
the  fegments  linear,  bluntifh,  more  deeply  coloured-in 
the  middle.  Stamens  a  little  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Filaments  flender  equal.  Style  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Capfule  blunt,  triangular,  prefled  clofe  to 
the  fcape.  Seeds  black,  angular,  The  leaves  come 
out  after  the  flowering  is  over.. 

Very  common  in  Barbary,  on  barren  hills  about 
Tunis,  Conftaptine,  Algiers,  &c.,  flowering  in  autumn 
and  at  the  beginning  of  winteru.  r.< 

2.Q.  Bulb  ovate-roundiflh,  coated,  whitifh.  Leaves 
numerous,  much  fhorter  than  the  fcape,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  linear,  obtufe,  channelled,,  fpreading. 
Scape  from  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  in  .height, 
round,  upright,  ftriated,  below  whitifh  green,  above 
purplifh,  appearing  villofe  when  magnified.  Some¬ 
times  there  is  a  fecond  fcape.  Flowers  fix,  ten  or 
even  twenty  in  a  corymb,  which  is  foon  lengthened 
out  into  a  raceme.  Pedicels  fhort,  always  pointing 
upwards,  and  after  flowering  prefled  clofe  to  the-  fcape, 
entirely  deftitute  of  bradles.  Petals  variegated  with 
blue  and  purple  :  germ  and  ftamens  blue.  The  petals 
are  callous  and  of  a  greenifh-brown  colour  at  the  tips, 
three  of  them  a  little  narrower  than  the  other  three. 
Anthers  heart-fhaped,  large,  at  firft  deep  purple,  but 
blackifh  on  fhedding  the  pollen.  Germ  marked  with 
fix  imprefled  white  lines:  ftyle  three-cornered,  three- 
grooved,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Capfule  roundifh, 
having  in  each  of  the  three  cells  two  feeds,  which  are 
large,  blackifh,  fhining,  three-cornered,  the  outer  fide 
convex,  the  two  inner  ones  flat x. 

Native  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Barbary  and  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  autumnal  Squill,  or  Starry  Hyacinth,  as  our 
old  writers  call  it,  is  not  very  uncommon  in  dry  paf- 
tures,  in  the  fouthern  and  weftern  parts  of  England. 
Gerarde  was  not  aware  of  its  being  a  native.  Parkin- 
fon  (in  16  29)  informs  us,  £C  that  it  is  wild  in  many 
««  places  of  England,  and  that  he  gathered  it  from 
ce  the  foot  of  a  high  bank  by  the  Thames  fide,  at  the 
“  hither  end  of  Chelfey,  before  you  come  at  the 
«  King’s  Barge -houfe.”  It  occurs  ftill  in  feveral 
places  near  London  ;  as  on  Blackheath,  where  Plukenet 
obferved  it;  near  Ditton,  on  Moulley-hurft,  over 
againft  Hampton-Court,  &c.  where  it  was  found  by 
Merret;  not  many  years  fince  it  was  obferved  fpar- 
ingly  on  Kew-green.  Ray  remarked  it  abundantly  on 
St.  Vincent’s  rocks  near  Briftol,  and  on  the  Lizard, 
point  in  Cornwall.  It  is  ftill  found  in  thofe  places ; 
and  according  to  Mr.  Watt,  it  is  common  near  Chace 
Water  Mine  in  Cornwall y. 

It  grows  among  grafs,  in  a  light  and  not  very  fertile 
loam,  and  is  feldom  above  three  inches  in  height.  In 
a  garden  it  is  double  the  fize,  and  produces  feveral 
ftems.  It  begins  to  flower  about  the  third  week  in 
auguft,  and  continues  three  weeks  or  a  month.  _  In  a 
wild  ftate  the  flowering-ftalks  moftly  come  up  without 
the  leaves,  in  fome  few  plants  the  leaves  accompany 
them,  and  appear  the  greateft  part  of  the  year ;  but 
being  fmall  and  graffy,  they  do  not  readily  lead  to  a 
difeovery  of  the  plant. 

Moft  old  writers  diftinguifh  a  larger  and  a  finaller 
fort ;  but  thefe  differ  merely  in  fize.  Parkinfon  no¬ 
tices  a  variety  with  white  flowers*. 

21.  Bulb  ovate,  coated.  Flowers  loofely  racemed, 
on  filiform  pedicels  a  little  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Bra6tes  narrow,  equal  to  the  pedicels  or  fhorter.  Co¬ 
rolla  nearly  the  fize  of  Ornithogalum  fyrenaicum,  with 
elliptic,  blunt,  pale  yellow  fegments. 

*  Desfontaines.  *  Smith  brit.  Si  eugl.  bot.  Curt.  Iond. 
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Native  of  Barbary  near  La  Calle;  flowering  in 
autumn  and  winter*. 

22.  Native  of  Portugal. 

Dr.  Smith  has  very  properly  removed  Hyacinthus 
non-fcriptus  into  this  genus  under  the  name  of  Scilla 
nutans.  But  it  has  already  been  delcribed  under  the 
former  name.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  The  Officinal  Squill  growing  on  fea-fliores,  and 
in  ditches  where  the  fait  water  flows  in  with  the  tide,  in 
the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  cannot  be  propagated  in 
gardens,  the  froft  in  winter  always  deftroying  the 
roots,  and  for  want  of  fait  water  they  do  not  thrive 
in  fummer.  Sometimes  the  roots  put  out  items  and 
produce  flowers  as  they  lie  in  the  druggift’s  ill  ops. 

2,  &c.  The  other  fpecies  are  moftly  hardy,'  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  offsets:  the  latter, 

"  being  the  more  expeditious  way,  is  generally  prac- 
tifed.  The  roots  may  be  tranfplanted  after  the  leaves 
are  decayed  ;  but  if  they  are  removed  after-  they  have 
put  out  new  fibres,  they  rarely  fucceed,  at  leait  they 
will  not  flower  the  following  ipring.  They  ,  may 
be  treated  in  every  refped  like  the  ordinary  forts  of 
Hyacinths. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  either  in  ih  allow  boxes  or  pans  in  the  man¬ 
ner  before  direfted  for  Hyacinths. 

[14.  Dodonaeus  remarks,  that  unlefs  the  offsets  are 
frequently  taken  from  this  ipecies,  it  will  not  flower 
for  twenty  years  together. 

20.  This  may  be  raifed  from  feeds,  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  plenty,  and  it  will  flower  the  third  year.  It 
may  be -increafed  alfo,  though  flowly,  by  its  bulbs, 
which  fhould  be  planted  in  a  light  loamy  foil,  and 
placed  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden.  It  is  belt  to  plant 
the  bulbs  in  pots,  plunged  in  the  border  •,  for  they  will 
thus  be  fecured  from  oeftrudftion,  when  the  border  is 
dug.  This  hint  is  applicable  to  any  other  fmall  hardy 
bulbs b.  -  '  '  '  \ ' 

Scilla.  See  Aletris . 

Scirpo-Cyperus.  See  Scirpus. 

Scirpoides.  See  Carex  and  Scirpus. 

SCIRPUS  (of  Pliny :  q.  Sfpus,  a ' firpo ,  i.e.  ligo,  pincio. 

.  It  being  proper  to  tie  or  bind.  .  Hence  it  is  called  Bintz 
cr  Binle  in  German,  from  the  -verb  binden. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  67.  Reich,  n.  73.  Schreb.  n.  94. 
Mich.  t.  31.  Tournef.  t.  300.  JuJf.  2 7.  Garin, 
t.  2.  Scirpo-Cyperus.  Mich.  t.  31. 

ClafT.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Calamaria.  Cyperoidea ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

GaL.  Spike  imbricate  all  round :  feales  ovate,  from  flat 
^  bent  in,  diftinguifhing  the  flowers. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  finally  becoming  longer.  Anthers 
oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  very  fmall.  Style  filiform,  long.  Stigmas 
three,  capillary. 

Per.  none.  y  * 

Seed  one,  three-flded,  acuminate,  furrounded  with  villofe 
hairs  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  or  without  any. 

Obs.  Thoje  villofe  hairs  of  the  feed ,  in  fame  fpecies  are 
fajlened  to  the  tip ,  in  others  to  the  bafe  of  the 
feed. 

essential  character. 

Glumes  chaffy,  imbricate  every  way.  Cor.  none.  Seed 
one,  beardlefs. 

species. 

*  With  a  fingle  fpike. 

1.  Scirpus  mutatus. 

J~.in.fpec.  pi.  Reich.  1.  130.  PPilld.  1.  290. 
amoen.  5.391.  Brown,  jam.  126.  n.  4. 

Culm  three -fled  naked,  fpike  cylindrical  terminating. 

2.  Scirpus  fpiralis.  Spiral  Club-rufh. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  290.  Rottb.  gram.  45.  t.  75. 

/•  1. 

Culms  aggregate  almojl  naked  three-fided,  fpike  cylin¬ 
drical  terminating,  florets  wedge-form  truncate  dif- 
pofed fpirally.  J 

k  Curtis. 
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3.  Scirpus  articulatus.  Half -jointed  Club-rufh.  > 

Lin.  fpec.  70.  Reich.  1.  130.  Willd.  1.  290. 
Rottb.  gram.  $3.  Vahl fymb.  1.8.  Phunb.jap, 

36. 

S.  fiftulofus.  Forfk.  defer.  14.  n.  45. 

Tfleli.  Rheed.  mat.  in.  135.  q-j-  . 

Culm  round  almoft  naked  half  jointed,  head  glomerate  la¬ 
teral. 

4.  Scirpus  plantagineus.  \  -  - 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  291.  Retz.  obf.  5.  14.  n.  18. 
S.  plantaginoides.  Rottb.  gram.  45.  t.  15./.  2. 

Culms  round  jointed  naked ,  fpike  terminating  cylindrical 
naked.  .< 

5.  Scirpus  nutans. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  291.  Retz.  obf.  4.  1 2.,n.  22. 
Culm  compreffed,  bluntly  four-cornered  naked,  fpike  ovate 
folitary  terminating  nodding.  ■  •  \ 

6.  Scirpus  paluftris,  Marjh  creeping  Club-rufh. 

Lin.  fpec.  70.  fyft.  98.  Reich.  T.  130.  Willd.  1. 

291.  fl.  lapp-.  n.  19.  fuec.  n.  42.'  Hudf.  angl.  17. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  17.  Smith  brit.  48.  engi  bote 
t.  131.  Relb.  cant.  n.  34.  Sibth.  oxon.  \.  64. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  30.  FL  dan.  t.  273..  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1336.  Hoffm.  germ.  16.  Roth.  germ.  1.  21, 
2-.  52.  Pollich  pal.  n.  43.  Leers  herborn.  n.  34. 
t.  1./.  3.  Krock.  filef .  n.  70.  Neck .  gallob.  24. 
Scop.  earn.  n.  56.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  187.  Gmel^ 
fib.  t.  83.  n.  8.  Desfont.  atlant.  47.  Reliqu. 

Rudb.  2p.f.  2. 

S.  equifeti  capitulo  majori.  Scheuch.  gram.  360. 
Monti  pro  dr.  15.  Tournef.  inf.  528.  Raiifyn. 

429.  ..  .I-'. 

Juncus  capitulis  equifeti  major.  Bauh.  pin.  12. 
the  at.  186.  Mor.  hift.f.  8.  t.  10.  f.  32.  Rati 
hift.  1305.  18.  . 

J.  capit  longis  f.  clavatus.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  523. 

J.  aquaticus  capitulis  equifeti.  Park,  theat.  1196. 
J.  minor  capit.  equifeti.  Ger.  emac.  35.  5.  t.  1631. 
Lob.  obf.  44.  iy  ic.  86. 

J.  cyperoides  capitulo  fimplici.  Loef  pruff.  13 1. 
L  36*' 

<3.  S.  equifeti  capit.  majori  alter.  Scheuch.  gram.  361. 
/.  7./.  !7. 

Juncus  capit.  equifeti  longioribus.  Mor.  3.  233. 
•V  •  f'33- 

Culm  round  fheathed  at  the  bafe,  fpike  fuboval  termi¬ 
nating,  glumes  acute,  root  creeping. 

7.  Scirpus  multicaulis.'  Manyftalked  Club-rufh. 

Smith  brit.  48.  Fl.  dan.  t.  i6p .  conf.  t.  287.  defer. 
S.  paluftris  (3.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  19. 

S.  multicaulis,  equifeti  capitulis  minoribus.  Reliqu. 
Rudb.  t.  28./.  2. 

S.  equifeti  capit.  craflloribus  &  habitioribus  pumilus 
&  multicaulis.  Rjipp.  jen.  ed.  Hall.  319. 

S.  caule.  aphyllo,  fpica  imbricata  lubrotunda,  glumis 
obtufis.  Hall.  helv.  ed.  1 .  249  ? 

Culm  round  fheathed  at  the  bafe,  fpike  ovate  terminating , 
glumes  obtufe  equal,  root  fibrous. 

8.  Scirpus  geniculatus.  Knee-jointed  Club-rufh. 

Lin.  fpec.  pi.  Reich.  1.  13,1.  Willd.  1.  291. 
hort.  cliff.  21.  Rottb.  gram.  44.  Brown,  jam. 
126.  n.  5.  Sloan,  jam.  1,121.  &  122.  n.  $2,  $3. 
t.  75.  /.  2.  &  t.  81./.  3.  Raii  fuppl.  628. 
(Juncus.) 

Culm  round  naked,  fpike  oblong  terminating. 

9.  Scirpus  casfpitolus.  Scaly-ftalked  Club-rufh. 

Lin.  fpec.  pi.  fyft.  98.  Reich.  1.  13 1.  Willd.  'r. 

292.  Fl.  lapp.  n.  20.  fuec.  n.  43.  Hudf.  angl . 

17.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  73.  Smith  brit.  49. 
Relbs  cant.  n.  35.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  32.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1334.  Hoffm.  germ.  16.  Roth.  germ.  1.  21. 
2.  52.  cataletl.  bot.  1.  7.  Pollich  pal.  n.  44. 

Neck,  gallob.  26.  Reliqu.  Rudb.  28./.  1.  Krock. 
filef  n.  pi.  t.  14.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  187. 

S.  montanus  capitulo  breviori.  Scheuch.  gram.  363, 
t.  p.f.  18.  Raii fyn.  429.  Tournef.  inft.  528. 

Juncus  parvus  montanus,  cum  parvis  capitulis  luteis. 
Bauh.  hift.  2.  525.  /.  2.  Mor.  hift.  f.  8.  /.  10. 
/.  35.  ord.  3. 

J.  parvus  paluftris,  cum  parvis  capit.  equifeti.  Raii 
hift.  1306.  n.  22.  fyn.  ed.  2.  15.  Pliik.phyt.  t.  40. 

/.  6. 


*  Desfont-aines. 


Gramen 
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Gramen  juncenm,  foliis  &  fpica  junci  minus.  Baub. 
pin.  6.  theat.  79. 

■  Culm  round  ftriated  fheathed  at  the  baje  with  numerous 
Jc ales, /pike  terminating ,  outer  glumes  very  large. 
io.  Jnncus  pauciflorus.  Chocolate-headed  Club-ru/h. 

Light/. /cot.  1078.  Hudf.  angl.  648.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  74.  Smith  brit.  30.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  65. 
Hall.  helv.  fi.  1335. 

S.  Baeothryon.  tin.  Juppl.  103.  Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd. 

1.293.  Elsrh.  pbyt.n.  31.  . 

S.  Halleri.  Villars  dauph.  2.  188. 

S.  minimus  fpica  breviore  fquamofa  fpadicea.  Scheuch . 

gram.  364.  t.  7./  19* 

Culm  round  Jlriated  Jheathed  at  the  bafe,  /pike  termi¬ 
nating  few-flowered  longer  than  the  outer  glumes. 
t  i.  Scirpus  campeftris. 

Lin./pec .  ed.  Willd.  1..  293*  Roth,  catal.  hot.  1.  5* 
Culm  ftriated  naked,  /pike  terminating  /carcely  exceeding 
the  two-valved  calyx,  calyx -glumes  oblong  membra¬ 
naceous  at  the  tip  blunt  almoft  equal. 

12.  Scirpus  capitatus. 

Lin./pec.  70.  Reich.  I.  132.  Groin,  virg.  12. 
Brown. jam.  126.  n.  3.  Sloan,  jam.  122.  (Juncus.) 
$.  caribous.  Rottb.  gram.  46.  t.  15./.  3. 

Culm  round  naked  briftle-form ,  /pike  /ubglobular  termi- 
■  nating. 

13.  Scirpus  ovatus. 

Lin.  /pec.  'ed.  Willd.  1.  294.  Roth,  cat alecl.  bot. 
r.  5- 

S.  comprefilis.  Moench.  meth.  349* 

S.  capitatus.  Schreb.  /picil.  60.  Krock.ftle/  n.  71. 
Hoffm.germ.  17.  Roth.  germ.  1.  21.  2.-54.  Ehrh. 
phyt.  4.  155.  n.  16. 

Juncus  clavatiis  minor  capitulis  rotundioribus.  Mor. 

hift.  3.  233-/*  8-  1  o*  /•  34* 

Culm /ubcompr  e/fed  naked  filiform,  /pike  ovate  terminating 
naked,  flowers  two-ftamened. 

14.  Scirpus  atropurpureus. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  Willd.-  1.  294.  Retz.  obfl  5.  14. 

n.  19.  ^  -  - 

Culms  /etaceous  round  in  bundles,  /pikes  terminating  ovate 
/olit ary,  flowers  one-ftamened.  . 

15.  Scirpus  polytrichoides. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  295.  Retz.  ob/  4.  11.  n.  21. 
Gramen  polytrichum.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  17.  t.q.  f.  1. 
Culms  compreffed  /etaceous,  /pikes  terminating  /olitary 
/omewhat  nodding  one-ftamened. 

16.  Scirpus  acicularis.  Leaft  Club-ru/h. 

Lin./pec.  7 1 .  /yft.  98.  Reich.  1.  132.  Willd.  1. 
295.  mant.  321.  fl.  lapp.  n.  21.  /nee.  n.  44. 
Hud/,  angl.  18.  Smith  brit.  51.  engl.  bot.  t.  749. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  66.  Dick/,  hort.  flee.  14.  1.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  287.  Hoffm.  germ.  17.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
21.2.55.  Pollich  pal.  n.  4 5 .  Krock.  file/,  n.  73 . 
Villars  dauph.  2.  187.  Hall,  helv .  n.  1346. 
(Marifcus.) 

S.  minimus  capitulis  equifeti.  Dill.  cat.  gi/fl.  165. 
Raii /yn.  429. 

Cyperus  acicularis.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  78. 

Juncus  inutilis  f.  Chamaefchoenus.  Baub.  theat.  183. 
Juncellus  minimus  capit.  equifeti.  Mor.  hift.  /.  8. 
/.  10./.  37.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  40./.  7.  Plot  oxon.  145. 
*•  9-/-  3‘ 

Culm  quadrangular ,  with  a  beardle/s  /heath  at  the  ba/e, 
/pike  ovate  acute  terminating ,  outer  glumes  larger. 

17.  Scirpus  fluitans.  Floating  Club-ru/h. 

Lin./pec.  71.  Reich.  1.  132.  Willd.  1.  295. 
Hud/,  angl.  18.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  74.  Smith 
brit.  51.  engl.  bot.  t.  216.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  67. 
Dick/,  hort.  flee.  3.  4.  Hoffm.  germ.  17.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  22.  2.  55.  Krock.  file/,  n,  74.  Neck, 
gallob.  25.  Guett.  ftamp.  141.  Sauv.  mon/p.  9. 
S.  equifeti  capitulo  minori.  Tournef.  inft.  528.  Raii 
/yn.  431.  Scheuch.  gram.  365.  t.  7./.  20. 
Juncellus  capit.  equifeti  minor  fluitans.  Bauh.  pin. 

12.  prodr.  23.  theatr.  187.  Raii/yn.  ed.  2.  274. 

13.  hift.  1306.  20. 

Gramen  junceum  clavatum  repens,  foliis  &  capitulis 
Pfyllii.  Mor.  hift./.  8.  t.  10. /.  31. 

(3.  S.  ftolonifer.  Roth  in  Ufteri  Neu  Annal.  4.  36. 

Stem  leafy  flaccid  floating ,  peduncles  alternate  naked, 
/pikes /olitary  terminating. 

% 
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**  A  round  culm  with /everal /pikes. 

18.  Scirpus  lacuftris.  Tall  Club-ru/h  or  Bull-ru/h. 

Lin.  /pec.  72.  Reich.  1.  132*  Willd.  1.  296. 
fl./uec.  n.  46.  Hud/,  angl.  19.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  75.  Smith  brit.  $2.  Relh.  cant.  n.  36.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  68.  Abbot  bed/,  n.  31.  Hall ,  helv. 

n.  1337-  Hoffm.  germ.  17.  Roth.  germ.  1.  22. 
2.  57.  Pollich  pal.  n.  46.  Neck,  gallob.  25. 
Seep.  cam.  n.  59.  Villars  dauph.  2.  189.  Krock. 
file/,  n.  75.  Gmel.  fib.  i.  79.  Thunb.  jap.  37. 
Brown,  jam.  127 .  6. 

S.  paluftris  altiflimus.  Tournef.  infti  528.  Scheuch. 

agroft.  354.  Raii  /yn.  428. 

Juncus  maximus  f.  Scirpus  major.  Bauh.  pin.  12. 
theat.  178. 

J.  Jaevis  maximus.  Park,  theat.  I191.  i.  Mon.Fift. 
/  8  .  t.  10.  /.i. 

J.  aquaticus  maximus.  Lob.  ic.  85.  Ger.  31.3* 
.  emac.  3/3.  Raii  hift.  1304.  7. 

J.  holofchoenus.  Dod.  pempt.  605. /.  i< 

J.  maximus  holofch.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  522.  2* 

J.  paluftris  major.  Tabern.  ic.  249. 

Holofchoenus.  Dalech.  hift.  987.  (Villars.) 

(3.  Juncus  f.  Scirpus  medius.  Bauh.  pnn.  12.  theat. 
18 1.  Raii  hift.  1304.  /yn.  428.  2. 

Leffer  Bull-ru/h. 

y.  J.  aquaticus  medius,  caule  carinato.  Raii  /yn.  428. 
Culm  round  naked,  panicle  cymed  decompounded  termi¬ 
nating,  /pikelets  ovate; 

19.  Scirpus  glomeratus. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  296.  Retz.  oh/.. 4.  n. 
n.  19. 

Culm  naked  roundi/h,  umbel  glomerate,  involucre  two¬ 
leaved  /hort,  flowers  two-ftamened. 

20.  Scirpus  arvenfis. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  296.  Retz.  ob/  4.  t\.  n.  20. 
Culms  compreffed  ftriated,  umbels  ftmple,  involucre  one- 
leaf  ed  /hort. 

2r.  Scirpus  truncatus. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  296.  Thumb .  prodr.  17. 

Culm  round,  head  glomerate -globular,  involucre  two¬ 
leaved,  leaves  linear. 

22.  Scirpus  laciniatus. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  r.  296.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Culm  round,  head  triangular ,  glumes  ovate  ciliate,  invo¬ 
lucre  two-leaved. 

23.  Scirpus  membranaceus. 

Lin: /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  297.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Culm  round,  head  angular,  glumes  ovate  membranaceous , 
involucre  three-leaved. 

24.  Scirpus  pilofus. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  297.  Thunb. prodr.  18. 

Culm  compreffed,  head  ovate ,  glumes  lanceolate  ciliate , 
involucre  four -leaved. 

25.  Scirpus  Hyftrix. 

Lin./pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  297.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Culm  capillary,  head  commonly  two  /piked,  glumes  acumi¬ 
nate /quarro/e,  involucre  one-leaf  ed. 

26.  Scirpus  Holofchoenus.  Round  clufter-headed  Club- 

ru/h. 

Lin./pec.  72.  /yft.  99.  Reich.  1.  133.  Willd.  1. 
297.  Hud/,  angl.  19.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  75. 
Smith  brit.  5 3.  Dick f.  hort. flee.  2.  Hoffm.germ. 
17.  Roth.  germ.  1.  22.  2.  58.  Scop.  cam.  n.  61. 
Sauv.  mon/p.  8.  Villars  dauph.  2.  190.  Krock. 
file/,  n.  76.  Desfont.  atlant.  49. 

S.  maritimus,  capitulis  rotundioribus  glomeratis. 

Tournef  inft.  528.  Raii/yn.  429. 

Scirpoides  maritimum  capitulis  fparfis  glomeratis. 

Scheuch.  agr.  371.  t.  8./.  2. 

Juncus  acutus  maritimus,  capitulis  rotundis.  Bauh. 

pin.  11.  theat.  174.  Raii  hift.  1303.  2. 

J.  maritimus  capit.  rotundis.  Mor.  hift./.  8.  t.  10. 
/.  17.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  40./.  4.  Reliqu.  Rudb.  22. 
/.  1.  &  25./.  3. 

J.  acutus  marit.  alter.  Park,  theat.  1194.  4. 
Holofchoenus.  Dalech.  hift.  987.  (fee.  Linn.) 

(3.  Scirpus  auftralis. 

Lin.  fyft.  qq.  Reich.  1.  132.  Willd.  1.  297. 
Smith  brit.  S3-  %-P- 

Juncus  minor  acutus  maritimus  prolifer.  Pluk.phyt . 
t.  40./.  5. 

y.  Scirpus 
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sci 


y.  Scirpus  romanus.  •  '  -'m 

Lin.Jpec.  72.  Jyft.  99.  Reich.  1.  133.  Wil. Id.  i.J 

298.  HudJ.  angl.  19.  IVither.  arr.  ed~  3.  76. j 
Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  23.  t.  448. 

Scirpoides  acutum  maritimum,  capitulo  glomerato! 

folitario.  Scheuch.  agr.  37 3.  /.  8 .  f.  6. 

S.  mark,  capit.  non  omnibus  in  pediculis  infidenti- 
bus,  foliis  &  fcapo  fupra  paniculam  carinam 
ferentibus  viridem.  Mich.  gen.  52.  Segu.veron. 

3-13 -  ' 

Culm  round  naked ,  heads  glomerate  peduncled  or  JeJfile, 
involucre  two-leaved  unequal,  leaves  channelled.. 

£7.  Scirpus  nodofus. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  298.  Rottb.  gram.  32.  t.  8. 

f-  3- 

Culm  comprejfed  knotted ,  head  glomerate  mucronate. 

£8.  Scirpus  radiatus. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  298.  Thunb.  prodr.  18. 
Schoenus  radiatus.  Lin.Juppl.  101  .Jyft.  95. 

Culm  round,  head  hemijpherieal,  involucre  many-leaved. 

29.  Scirpus  fetaceus.  Leaft  Club-rujh. 

Lin.Jpec.  73.  JyJl.  99.  Reich.  1.  134.  Willd.  1. 
298.  Jl.Juec.  n.  45.  Gcertn.  frubt.  1.  10.  HudJ. 
angl.  20.  IVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  7 6.  Smith  brit.  55. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  37.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  6gr  Abbot 
bedj.  n.  33.  FI.  dan.  t.  311.  Hoffm'.  germ.  17. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  22.  2.  58.  Leers  herborn.  n.  35. 
t.  i.  J.  6.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  77.  /.  a 6.  Neck, 
gallob.  23.  Pollich  pal.  n.  47.  Scop.  cam.  n.  62. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  188.  Besfont.  atlant.  49. 
gram.^y.  t .  15./.  5,  6.  Zfo//.  1345. 

(Marifcus.) 

S.  foliaceus  humilis.  Bill.  cat.  giJJ.  158.  Ran Jyn.  430. 
S.  omnium  minimus,  capitulo  breviore.  TourneJ.  inft. 
528.  Scheuch.  gram.  358. 

Juncellus  omnium  minimus.  Mof.  Fiji.  J  8.t.  10. 
f-  23- — Chamaefchoenos.  Lob.  adv.  44.  Rail  hijl. 
l3°5- Jyn-  2.274.  1 6.  .  .. 

J.  Lobelii.  Park,  theat.  1270.  10.  &  9. 

Gramen  junceum  minimum/  capite  fquamofo.  Bauh. 
pin.  6.  pro  dr.  13. 

Culm  naked  Jetaceous,  Jpikes  lateral  commonly  two  JeJfile 
without  br aides. 

30.  Scirpus  fupinus. 

Lin.Jpec.  73.  Reich.  1.  134.  Willd.  1.  299. 
Roth.  germ.  2.  58.  Bo.lib.par.  16.  Lour,  cochinch. 
43-  ed.  Willd.  55.  - 

S.  fupinus  minimus,  capitulis  conglobatis,  foliis  rotundo- 
teretibus.  TourneJ.  injl.  528. 

round  naked,  Jpikes  JeJfile  glomerate  in  the  middle  of 
the  culm. 

31. ' Scirpus  natans. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  299.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Cuim  comprejfed  leafy ,  fiexuoje-erebt,  Jpikes  two  lateral. 

32.  Scirpus  vaginatus. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  If  Hid.  1.  300.  Thunb.  prodr.  17. 

Culm  filiform,  heads  lateral  alternate  porter  than  the 
involucre. 

33.  Scirpus  triftachyos. 

Lm.  Jyft.  99.  Willd.  goo.  Juppl.  103. 
prodr.  17.  Rottb.  gram.  48.  /.  13./.  4. 

Culm  capillary,  head  three-Jpiked,  glumes  entire ,  involucre 
two-leaved. 


34.  Scirpus  uncinatus. 

Zw.  JpecVed.  Willd.  1.  300. 
/  7- 

S.  capitatus.  5am.  21  ? 


PM.  phyt.  t.  1  go. 


Hairy,  culm,  round  leafy,  Jpikes  conglomerated  Into  a  head 
terminating  and  axillary. 

35.  Scirpus  ariftatus. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.TVilld.  1.  300.' 

S.  pilofus.  Retz.  obj.  6.  19.  n.  12. 

Culm  jtriated  round  leafy,  panicle  terminating  two-leaved, 
Jpikelets  ovate  JquarroJe-echinate. 

36.  Scirpus  autumnalis. 

Lin. Jyft,  99.  Reich.  1.  134.  Willd.  I.  301.  mant. 

,  180.  _  Rottb.  gram.  58.  t.  jy.fi  3  ?  Clayt.  772. 
Luim  ancipital  naked,  umbel  decompounded,  fpikelets  ovate 
37 -  Scirpus  diphyllus. 

Lin.Jpc.ed.  mild.  x.  jot.  Relz.eif.  5. 
omras  Jemicylmdncal ftriated  two -leaved,  umbel  compound 
with  a  two-leaved  involucre  longer  than  it. 
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38.  Scirpus  faftigiatus. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  301.  Thunb.  prcftr.  i8i 
Culm  filiform,  head  convex  comprejfed,  outer  glumes  mu * 
crondte,  involucre  none.'  . 

39.  Scirpus  globulbfus. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  pot.  Retz.  6b f.  6.  1  a. 
n. 11.  !:  y 

Culm  comprejfed  naked,  panicle  terminating,  fpikelet  Jingle 
JeJfile, Jeveral  peduncled  globular. 

40.  Scirpus  globiferus. 

Lin.  Jyft.  99.  Willd.  1.  301 .Juppl.  104. 

Culm  naked  round,  umbel  terminating  compound,  heads 
globular  compojed  of  Jeveral Jpikelets  clojely  heaped. 

41.  Scirpus  capillaris. 

Lin.  Jyft.  99.  Reich.  1.  135.  -  Willd-.  1*  302. 
mant. 321.  Jl.zeyl.n.  39.  hort. cliff.  21.  (Cyperus.) 
Burm.  zeyl.  109.  t.  47 .  f.  2.  (Gramen  pufillum.) 
Culm  naked  capillary,  Jpikes  peduncled  in  threes,  the 
middle  one  JeJfile.  ‘ 

***  Culm-three -fided,  panicle  naked. 

42.  Scirpus  trifpicatus. 

Lin. Jyft.  99.  Willd.'  1.  302.  Juppl.  10.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  17. 

Culm  angular  naked,  Jpikes  terminating  in  threes  JeJfile 
naked. 

43.  Scirpus  lateralis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  302.  Retz.  obj.  4.  12.  n.  24. 
&  5.  16.  n.  25. 

Culms  three  ffided  naked,  Jpikes  Jubtern  lateral,  involucre 
one-leaf  ed  Jhort. 

44.  Scirpus  triqueter.  Triangular  Club-rujh  or  Bull-rujh. 
Lin.  Jyft.  99.  Reich.  \.  135.  Willd.  1.  302! 

mant.  29.  Roth.  germ.  1.  23.  2.  5 9.  Smith 
brit.  55.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  70.  Mich.  gen.  4.7. 
(Scirpo-Cyperus.)  ' 

«.  S.  mucronatus.  Pollich  pal.  n.  48.  Scop.  earn.  n.  60. 
Hoffm.  germ.  18. 

S',  mucr.  (3.  triqueter.  HudJ.  angl..  20. 

J uncus  acutus  maritimus,  caule  triquetro  molli  pro- 
cerior.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  40 ./.  2.  Raii  Juppl.  629.  2. 
Jyn.  428.  4.  '  ‘ 

Spikes  moftly  peduncled  numerous  and  Jometimes  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  apex  of  the  culm. 

(3.  S.  mucronatus.  Roth.  germ.  I.  23.  2.  60.  Wither . 
arr.  ed.  2.  50.  HudJ.  20. 

Juncus  acutus  maritimus  caule  triangulo.'  Bauh.  pin. 

11.  prodr.  22.  theat.  175.  Mor.  hift.  3.  3^2. 

J.  8.  t.  10.  /.  20.  ReFiqu.  Rudb.  22.  f.  2,  3. 
Park,  theat.  1194.  Rail  hift.  1303.  3.  &  3. 
629.  1.  , 

J.  acut.  marit.  caule  triquetro,  rigido,  mucrone  pun- 
gente.  Pluk. phyt.  t.  40.fi  1.  R ait  h fit.  3.  6.29.  1. 
Spikes  almoft  all  JeJfile  conglomerate.  , 

Culm  three -fided  ftraight  naked  acuminate,  Jpikes  lateral 
JeJfile  or  peduncled. 

45.  Scirpus  mucronatus. 

Lin.Jpec.  73.  Jyft.  100.  Reich.  1.  135.  Willd.  1. 
303.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1338.  Villars  dauph.  2.  191. 
BickJ.  hort.  ficc.  26. 

S.  glomeratus.  Scop.  cam.  n.  63. 

Cyperus  maritimus  capitulo  glomerato.  TourneJ.  inft . 
5  2  7- 

Scirpo-Cyperus  maritimus.  Mich.  gen.  47.  ord.  3. 
Scirpo*Cyperus  panicula  glomerara  e  fpicis  imbricatis 
compofita.  Scheuch.  agr.  404.  t.  g,fi  14. 

Culm  triangular  naked  acuminate,  Jpikes  conglomerate  JeJ¬ 
file  lateral. 

46.  Scirpus  dichotomus. 

Lin.Jpec.  74.  Jyft .  136.  Willd.  1.  303.  ft.  zeyl. 
n.  40.  Rottb. gram.  57.  t.  't3.  fi  1.  Retz.obJ.4. 

12.  n.  23.  Vahl Jymb.  1.8,  Porft.  prodr.  n.  28. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  lig.f.  3.  (Gramen  cyperoides.) 
Mich.  gen.  49.  (Scirpo-Cyperus.) 

S.  bifumbellatus.  Forjk.  defer.  15.  n.  4 6. 

S.  annuws.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  237  V  88.fi.  5.  Besfont. 
atlant.  51. 

Cyperus  maderafpatanus  calamo  comprelFo,  fpicis  mi- 
noribus  fulcis.  Scheuch.  agr.  395. 

C.  fupinus  minor,  fparfa  panic,  ex  rarioribus  locuftis. 
Monti  prodr.  13. 

Culm  three-fided  naked,  umbel  decompounded,  fpikes  in 
the  forks  JeJfile. 

l3  T  47.  Scirpus 
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47.  Scirpus  echinatus. 

Lin.  /pec.  74.  Reich.  1.  136.  Willd.  1.  3°4- 

ft.  zeyl.  n.  38.  Gron.  virg.  12.  (Cyperus.)  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  91./.  4.  (Gramen  cyperoides.) 

Culm  three-fided  naked ,  umbel  fmple,  fpikes  ovate. 

48.  Scirpus  reti:ofra£lus. 

Lin'-,  /pec.  74.  Reich.  1.  136.  IVilld.  i.  304. 

Pluk.  phyt.  t.  415. /.  4. 

Culm  three-fided,  umbel  fmple,  flofcules  of  the  fpikes  re- 
tr  of r  aCted. 

49.  Scirpus  ferrugineus.  ■. 

Lin.  fpec.  74.  Reich.  1.  1  36*  Wllld-  3°4- 

,  '  Swartz  obf.  Sloan,  jam.  i»  3^\  77*  /• 

(Gramen  Cyperoides.) 

Schoenus  polymorphus,  Rottb.  gram.  67. 

Culm  three-fided'  almsjl  naked,  involucres  length  of  the 
panicle  and  ciliate. 
id  Scirpus  fpadiceus.  * 

•  Lin.  fptc.  74.  Reich.  1.  137.  Willd.  1.  305. 

Vahl,  eel.  1.  7.  Gron.  virg.  132.  Sloan,  jam.  1. 

1 1 8.  /.  7 6.f.  2.  (Gramen  Cyperoides.) 

Culm  three-fided  naked,  umbel  almoft  naked,  fpikes,  oblong 
fejfile  and  terminating. 

****  Culm  three-fided,  panicle  leafy. 

51.  Scirpus  anomalus. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  305.  Retz.  obf.  5.  15. 
n.  ■ 53. — conf.  Schoenum  nemorum.  Vahl',fymb. 

3.  8.  _  ■  ;  ; 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  panicle  terminating  fhort,  fpikelets 
ovate,  flowers  corolled  the  lower  oneflamened,  the 
upper  two-ftamened. 

$2.  Scirpus  miiiaceus. 

Lin.  fpec.  7 5.  fyfi.  i°o.  Reich.  1.  137 .  Willd.  1. 
305.  Burm.  ind.  22.  t.  9./.  2.  Retz.  obf.  5.  16. 
n.  26.  Thunb.jap.  37.  Lour,  cochinch.  43.  ed. 
Willd.  55.  Rottb.  gram.  57.  /.  5./.  2. 

Culm  three-fided  naked,  umbel  fuper decompound,  inter¬ 
mediate  fpikes  fefflle,  involucres  fetaceous. 

53.  Scirpus  marititnusf  Salt-marflo  Club-rufh. 

Lin. fpec.  jf  fyft.  ioo!  Reich.  1.  138.  Willd.  1. 
job.  fl.  fuec.  n.  47.  Hudf.  angl.  21.  Wither, 
arr.  ed, ^  3.  77.  Smith  brit.  56.  engl.  hot.  t.  542. 
Curt.  lend.  4.  t.  4.  Relb.  cant.  n.  38.  Gunn, 
now.  n.  j 40.'  Hall.helv.n.  1339.  1  Hoffm.  germ. 
18.  Roth.  germ.  1.  2j.  2.  60.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  49.  Krock. filefl.  n.  78.  t.  15.  Neck.gallob.  26. 
Scop.  earn.  n.  57 .  Pillars  d.aufh.  2.  190?  Gmel. 
fib.  1:  7 9.  Desfont.  atlant.  50.  Kniph.  orig. 

c  —  cent: \2.  86. 

«.  Cyperus  rotundus  inodorus  germanicus.  Bcuh.  pin.\ 
1 4.  ‘theat.  215. 

C.  rotundus  vulgaris.  Bauh.  pin.  13. 

Gramen  cyperoides  vulgatius  germanicum.  '  Bauh: 
hift.  2.  495. 

Scirpus  tuberofus.  Desfont.  atlant.  50. 

|3.  Cyperus  rotundus  inodorus  anglicus.  Bauh.  pin.  14. 
C.  rot.  littoreus.  (7^r.  emac.  31. — inodorus.  Lob. 
ic.  77.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  503.  Rail  hift.  1300.  6. 
fyn.  426. — anglicus.  Park,  theat.  1264. 

C.  rot.  inod.  aquaticus  feptentrionalis.  Mor.  hift. 
f.  8.  /.  ii.  f.  '9. 

y.  C.  panicula  compafta  e  fpicis  teretibus  craffioribus 
compofita.  Scheuch.  agr.  400.  t.  9./.  9,  10. 

C.  longus  inodorus  latifolius,  fpicis  tumidioribus. 

Mor.  hift.  ft  8 .  t.  11.  f.  25. 

Gramen  cyperoides  panicula  fparfa  majus.  Bauh. 

pin.  6.  theat.  86.  Scheuch.  agr.  398.  t.  9./.  7,  8. 
Gr.  cyp.  paluftris  panic.  jparla.  Park,  theat.  12 66. 
Rail  fyn.  425. 

Gr.  cyperoides  vulgatius  aquaticum.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 
495.  Lob.ic.  20.  Ger.  emac.  22. 

1.  Scirpo-Cyperus  paluftris,  radice  repente  nodofa  in- 
odora,  panicula  fparfa,  capitulis  majoribus.  Mjch. 
gen.  48.  p  !  '  '  ' 

Culm  three-fvded,  panicle  conglobate  leafy  terminating, 
glumes  mucronate  lacerate-trifid. 

54.  -Stirpus  pubeftens. 

Desfont.  atlant'.  -52.  Lamarck  illuftr.  n.  66 j. 

Carex  pubefeens.  Poiret  it  in.  2.  254. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy  pubefeent  at  top,  fpikelets  few  di¬ 
rect  ed  one  way  terminating  ovate,  glumes  mucronate. 
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55.  Scirpus  groftus. 

Lin.  fyft.  100.  Willd.  1.  306.  fuppl.  104. 

Culm  three-fided  naked,  umbel  fuper  decompound,  fpikes 
pedicelled,  involucre  three -leaved  lanceolate -fubulale 
very  long. 

56.  Scirpus  luzulae. 

Lin.  fpec.  75.  fyft.  1O0.  Reich.  1.  139.  Willd.  1, 
307.  Burm.  irtd.  22.  Pluk.  mant.  97.  t.  417. 
f.  3. — v.  Retz.  obf.  4.  11.  n.~ .  18. 

Culm  three-fided  naked,  umbel  leafy  proliferous,  fpikelets 
roundijh. 

57.  Scirpus  fylvaticus.  Wood  Club-rufh. 

Lin.  fpec.  7$.  fyft.  100.  Reich.  1.  139.  Willd.  1. 

307.  ft.  fuec.  n.  48.  Pludf.  angl.  21.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  77.  Smith  brit.  57.  Sibth:  oxon.  n.  70. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  307.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1340.  Hoffm. 
germ.  18.  Roth.  germ.  1.  23.  2.  61.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  50.  Leers  herborn.  n.  36.  /.  1.  f.  4. 
Krock.  filef.  n.  79.  Jacqu.  vind.  19.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  58.  Pillars  dauph.  1.  P90.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  81. 
n.  3.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  \2.-h:.  Zq. 

.  S.  gramineus.  .  -Neck,  gallcb.-  27. 

..  Cyperus  gramineus.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  504.  2.  Lob. 
adv.  38..  I.  .  Rail  hift.  1301.  fyn.  4,26.  Dill. 
vy  gif.  86. .  Scheuch.  agr.  393;  Tournef.  inft .  527* 

1  _  •  - — miiiaceus.  Ger.  emac.  30.  5,3 

C..  longus  miiiaceus  inodorus  locuftis  plurimis  bre- 
vioribus.  Mor .  hift-.  J 08.  t .  lufif  ■ 

Pfeudo-jCyperus  miiiaceus.  Park,  theat.  1 17 1.2. 
Gramen  cyperoides  miliaceum.  Bauh. pin.  6.  n.  13. 

theat.  90.  .  • 

Gr.  arundinaceum,  foliis  acutiftlmis,  panicula  multi- 
plici,  cyperi  facie.'  Loef.prujf.  119.  t.  3*3. 

(3.  Scirpus  radicans.  Schkuhr.  in  Ufteri  annul.  4.  48. 

t.  1.  Willd.  .C-  •  •  •  u.vf.v 
Culm,  three-fided  leafy,  cyme  leafy  terminating,  peduncles 
naked  fuper  decompound,  fpikes  cluftered. 

58.  Scirpus  corymbofus. 

Lin .  fpec. 1 76.  fyft:  1 66.  ■  Reich .  1 .  1 3  9 .  Will'd.  I . 

308.  cent.  ii2.  amoen: 4.  303.’  Burm : ind.  2 j. 
Kadira-pullu.  Rheed.  mol.  12.  97.  t.  43. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  corymbs  lateral  fmple,  the  ter¬ 
minating  one  proliferous,  fpikes  f ululate. 

59.  Scirpus  asftivalis.  ,  ,  .  , 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  308,  Retz. .obf.  4.  12.  n.  26. 

Culms  depreffed  three-fided  naked ,  umbels  compound  invo- 
lucred,  flowers  one-ftantfned.  '  t  j ;  ,,  p 

60.  Scirpus  fquarrofus.. 

.Lin.  fyft.  10 1.  Reich.  1.  140.  Willd.  1.308. 

mant.  18 1.  Rottb.  gram.  49.  "t.  17 .  /.  5.  Pluk. 
mant.  98.  t.  350./.  6. 

S.  chinenfis.  OJbeck-it.  220. 

Motta  pullu.  Rheed.  mal.  12.  p.  72.  /.  .38.  Rottb. t 
Avenacu.  Rheed.  mal.  1-2.  pa 72.  t.  36.  Linn f 
Culm  three-fided  naked  fetaceous,  fpikes  in  threes  feffile 
■  ovate  fquarrofe. 

61.  Scirpus  dipfaceus. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  309.  Rottb.  gram. 56.  t.  12. 

/•  l-  .  -  ; 

Culms  fetaceous  three-fided,  umbel  fmple,  heads  oblong 

fquarrofe,  flofcules  fubulate  recurved  two-ftamened , 
germ  echinate. 

62.  Scirpus  junciformis. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1..  309.  Retz.  obf.  6.  19. 

n.  11. 

Culm  naked  filiform  fubtrigonal,  fpikelets  of  the  panicle 
feffile  and peduncled,  involucre  two-leaved. 

63.  Scirpus  michelianus. 

Lin.  fpec.  67.  Reich.  1.  141.  Willd.  I.  309. 
Hoffm.  germ.  18.  Schkuhr  in  Ufteri  annul.  1.  20. 
t.  2.  Gouan  illuftr: 3.  Slllion.  pedem.  n.  2370. 
Desfont.  atlant.  5 1 . 

Cyperus  italicus  omnium  minimus.  Till.  pif.  51.  t.  21. 
f-  S’  ■ 

C.  humilis,  fpicis  brevibus  rotundis  conglomeratis. 

Buxb.  cent.  1.  34.'^  Sb-f  1  • 

J uncus  foliatus  minimus.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  523.— item, 
Gramen  junceum  marinum,  capitulo  fquamofo, 
ejufd.  2.  509.  Gouan. 

Culm  three-fided,  head  globular,  involucre  many-leaved 
long. 

64.  Scirpus 
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64.  Scirpus  ciliaris. 

Lin.  fyft.  10 1.  Reich .  1.  141.  Willd.  1.  309. 
mant.  182.  Rottb.  gram.  55.  t.  i~j.f  i.  Pluk. 
mant.  98.  t.  41~j.fi  6. 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  umbels  fcattered ,  fcales  cf  the 
calyx  with  ciliate  awns. 

*****  Culm  three-fided ,  head  terminating. 

65.  Scirpus  hottentottus. 

Lin.  fy ft,  10  r.  Reich.  1.  141.  Willd.  1.  310.  mant. 
182.  Thunb.  prodr.  1 8 . 

Culm  three-fided  leafy ,  head  globular ,  calycine  fcales  lan¬ 
ceolate  rough-haired.  ’ 

66.  Scirpus  antarbbicus. 

Lin.  Jyft.  101.  Reich.  1.  141.  Willd.  1.  310. 
mant.  181.  Thunb.  prodr.  17.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  299. 
/•  3‘ 

S.  barbatus.  Rottb.  gram.  52.  t.  i~j.f.  4. 

Culm  three-fided  naked,  head  globular,  involucre  one- 
leafed. 

67.  Scirpus  argenteus. 

Lin.fpec .  ed.  Willd.  1.  311*  Rottb.  gram.  51./.  17. 
/•  6. 

Mullen-pullu.  Rheed.  mal.  12.  101.  t.  54, 

Culms  fetaceous  three-fided,  involucre  four -leaved  very  long , 
fpikes  cylindrical  very  many  glomerate  into  a  head. 

68.  Scirpus  monandrus. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  311,  Rottb.  gram.  50.  /.  14. 
/*  3- 

Culm  fetaceous  three-fided,  involucre  three-leaved  long, 
head feftile  glomerate,  fiojcules  one-ftamened. 

69.  Scirpus  cephalotes. 

Lin.fpec.~j6.fyft.  101.  Reich.  1.  142.  Willd.  1.311. 
Culm  three-fided  naked,  head  ovate  fquarrofe,  involucre 
three-leaved  long. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  refembles  S.  geniculatus  very  much,  but 
the  culm  is  three-fided,  foftifh  and  not  jointed  e al- 
moft  hollow,  and  partitioned  by  frequent  tranfverle 
fepta.  It  is  frequent  in  all  the  lhallow  (landing  waters 
of  Jamaica,  efpecially  thofe  to  the  eaft  and  well  of 
Kingfton d. 

2.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Culm  hollow,  jointed  but  not  all  round.  Spikes 
lateral  collebbed  into  a  half-whorled  head e. 

Root  in  bundles,  fibrous,  eatable.  Culms  feveral 
broken  by  joints  at  an  inch  diftance,  ftriated,  fmooth. 
Between  the  joints  the  (breaks  approximate  and  become 
indiftinbbfi — Native  of  Malabar,  Egypt  and  Japan. 

4.  Culms  three  or  four  feet  high,  (heathed  at  the 
bale,  ftriated,  jointed  with  very  frequent  tranfverfe 
fepta  between  tine  joints,  appearing  on  the  outfide,  at 
lead  in  the  dry  fpecimen.  Leaves  (horter  and  com- 
prefied  towards  the  end.  Spike  an  inch  long,  clofely 
imbricate. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies2. 

5.  Root  fibrous.  Culms  feveral,  a  (pan  high,  fili¬ 
form,  comprefied,  in  a  manner  four-cornered  by  a 
deeper  (break  on  the  narrower  fides,  having  fhort  brown 
fcales  at  the  bafe,  and  one  or  two  leafiefs  (heaths  an 
inch  in  length.  Spike  naked,  with  ovate,  entire,  fca- 
riofe  brow nidi  fcales. — Native  of  Malacca h. 

6.  Root  creeping  horizontally,  throwing  out  many 
yellowifti  fibres,  and  producing  thick  tufts  of  upright, 
cylindrical,  fmooth,  naked  ftems,  becoming  ftriated 
when  dry,  clothed  at  their  bafe  with  a  clofe  blunt 
(heath,  which  is  invefted  with  two  or  three  other  (horter 
more  membranous  and  reddi(h  (heaths.  It  has  no 
leaves,  unlefs  the  barren  culms  or  ftems  be  taken  for 
them.  Spikes  folitary  at  the  end  of  each  ftem,  ereft, 
naked,  many-flowered,  oblong,  appearing  oval  from 
the  fpreading  of  the  fcales  in  flowering,  and  fome times 
accompanied  by  a  fmall,  membranous,  clofe-prefled 
bradbe.  Scales  brown,  acute,  with  a  white  fcariofe 
edge.  Anthers  large,  yellow,  projecting  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  fcales.  Seed  roundifh,  fmooth,  yellow,  with 
a  brown  apex  ;  having  four  bridles  at  the  bafe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Leers  :  who  fays  alfo  that  the  flowers  have 
always  two  anthers,  never  three. 

It  varies  in  height  from  fix  inches  to  two  feet  or 
more  :  hence  fome  authors  make  two  varieties  of  it. 

c  Linn.  fpec.  i  Browne.  *  Linn.  fpec.  f  Thunber? 

«  Retz.  h  idem. 
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.  -j^a,:ive  of  Europe,  Afia  and  Africa.  Very  comrtioii 
m  England,  in  ditches,  ponds,  mardies  and  rivulets  ; 
flowering  in  june  and  july. 

Swine  devour  the  roots  greedily  when  frefli,  but  will 
not  touch  them  when  dry  \ 

7.  Root  putting  out  long  thicker  fibres,  but  not 
creeping.  Culms  numerous,  in  tufts,  fpreading  loofely, 
a  fpan  high  cylindrical,  fmooth,  ftriated  chiefly  at  the 
baft  and  clofely  (heathed  feparately,  with  cylindrical, 
(biu,  truncate,  entire,  fubacuminate  dieaths,  generally 
doubled,  but  without  any  fcales  between.  Leaves 
none.  Spike  ovate  or  elliptic,  ferruginous,  naked, 
many-flowered.  All  the  fcales  are  equal,  imbricate. 
Ovate,  blunt,  dark-purple  or  brown,  fomewhat  fcariofe 
at  the  top,  with  an  indiftinbb  green  keel.  One  or  two 
of  the  fiofcules  at  the  baft  of  the  (pike  frequently  be¬ 
come  viviparous  and  divaricate. 

j  Native  of  Lapland,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Rud- 
beck,  and  confidered  by  Linneus  as  a  variety  of  the 
preceding:  alfo  of  Denmark.  Mr.  John  Mackay, 
difcovered  it  in  1794,  on  a  bog  near  the  houfe  of 

Mi.  M'Kinnon,  at  Corrybattachan,  in  the  Ifle  of 
Skye  k. 

8.  Culms  five  or  fix,  from  two  to  three  feet  high, 
of  a^  fine  (hining  green  colour,  hollow,  with  many 
tranfverie  membranes.  Head  oblong,  fcaly,  white. 
It  varies  in  fize,  and  is  found  in  holes  of  the  low  lands 
where  water  has  ftood,  in  Jamaica1.  Browne  fays  it  is 
very  like  the  common  Bull-rufh, 

9.  Root  fibrous,  tufted.  Culms  numerous,  upright, 
varying  much  in  height  (according  to  Dr.  Stokes, 
from  two  to  fix  inches,)  equal,  fmooth,  ftriated,  (heath- 
ed  at  the  bafe,  with  one  or  two  loofe  leafy  ftriated  en¬ 
tire  (heaths,  having  the  top  oblique,  ending  in  a  fhort 
blunt  point,  and  fenced  with  numerous  membranaceous 
whitifh-brown  ftriated  concave  imbricately  (heathing 
fcales,  (mailer  outwards  and  permanent.  Spike  fmall, 
rufous.  The  two  outer  glumes  (a  little  unequal)  are 
the  length  of  the  whole  fpike,  and  have  a  leafy  point”. 
Dr.  Stokes  remarks  that  the  feeds  have  hairs  at  the 
bafe.  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  the  length  of  the 
fpike  and  of  its  lower  fcales  is  extremely  uncertain  : 
fometimes  theft  lower  fcales  are  as  long  as  the  fpike, 
fometimes  not  half  fo  long,  and  in  other  inftances  con- 
fiderably  longer,  the  point  of  the  outer  valve  beino* 
lengthened  into  a  kind  of  awn.  This  fpecies  is  there^ 
fore  bed  diftinguifbed  from  the  paluftris  by  the  green 
and  leaf-like  appearance  of  the  upper  (heaths  at  the 
bottom  of  the  culm. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  bogs,  flowering  in  july.  The 
principal  food  of  (heep  and  cattle  in  the  highlands  of 
Scoland  in  march  and  april  till  the  end  of  mayn. 

10.  Root  tufted,  blackifh.  Culms  almoft  upright, 
from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  (lender,  fmooth,  having 
a  (biff,  awnlefs,  equal  (heath  at  the  bafe.  Root-leaves 
(or  rather  barren  culms)  fimilar  and  often  higher, 
(heathed  in  the  fame  manner  at  the  bafe.  Spike  (mail, 
reddifh  brown,  having  about  four  flowers,  with  the 
two  lower  glumes  almoft  equal,  elliptic,  (horter  than 
the  fpike  and  awnlefs. 

It  is  very  diftinbb  from  the  preceding,  with  which  it 
has  been  confounded  by  Linneus  and  Hudfon,  by  the 
almoft  total  want  of  the  radical  fcales ;  by  the  (heaths 
being  (brief,  blunt  and  awnlefs  $  the  lower  glumes 
(horter  than  the  fpike ;  and  by  having  radical^leaves 
(or  barren  culms0.) 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  this  is  very  different 
in  habit  from  the  cafpitofus  j  that  befides  its  growing 
Angle  and  not  in  tufts,  the  ftems  generally  decline  and 
(batter  from  each  other,  infbead  of  being  upright  and 
clofe  together  •,  that  the  ftems  are  alfo  more  rigid,  of 
(horter  growth,  and  the  flowers  fewer. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France 
and  Britain.  Found  in  Ellingham  fen,  Norfolk,  by 
Mr.  Woodward  ;  plentifully  on  Pbringland  heath,  near 
Norwich,  by  Mr.  CroWe ;  Houghton-moor,  near  New^- 
bold,  and  near  Beverley,  Yorkihire,  by  Mr.  Teefdale  ; 
and  on  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  by  Mr.  Stuart: 
flowering  in  auguft. 

1  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  Withering. 
k  Smith  brit  1  Sloane.  Smith. 

n  Lightfoot.  *  Smith. 

1 1 .  Native 
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it.  Native  of  the  Dutchies  of  Oldenburgh  and 
Bremen.  >  .  1 

12.  Native  of  Virginia  and  the  Caribee  iflands.. 

13.  This  differs  from  acicularis  in  habit,  in  having 
much  larger  ovate  heads  of  a  bay  colour,  and  a  longer 
culm  which  is  yellow  not  green.  The  pale-yellow 
colour  of  the  plant  diftinguifhes  it  at  firft  fight  from 
paluftris ;  the  tufts  are  alfo  much  thicker,  and  the 
culms  have  fcarcely  any  pith p. — Native  of  Germany 
and  Silefia. 

14.  This  refembles  Sc.  captains y  (n.  12.)  but  is 
more  flender.  Culms  cluftered,  ftri6t,  roundifh,  ftri- 
ated,  naked,  having  a  fhort  purplifh  fheath  at  the  bale  ; 
from  an  inch  to  half  a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  fimilar, 
few.  Spike  naked,  dark  purple,  efpecially  in  the 
rainy  feafon.  Scales  ovate,  blunt,  with  a  green  keel. 
Seed  dark,  with  a  few  fnow-white  bridles  at  the  bafe. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  boggy'  grounds :  found 
by  Koenig. 

15.  Culms  in  tufts,  deprefied,  from  four  to  fix 
inches  high,  ftriated,  fheathed  together  with  the  leaves 
at  the  bafe.  Leaves  fhorter,  filiform.  Spike  fub- 
ovate.  BraCte  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  fpike,  acu¬ 
minate.  Scales  ovate,  keeled,  blunt,  fcariole,  brown 
at  the  tip.  Stamen  one,  feldom  two. 

Very  common  in  low  wet  paftures  in  Ceylon13. 
Alfo  in  Amboyna. 

16.  Root  fibrous,  tufted.  Stems  numerous,  from 
two  to  four  inches  high,  very  flender,  ere£t,  roundifh 
when  frefh,  but  marked  with  four  fmooth  angles,  which 
in  drying  become  very  confpicuous :  the  bafe  is  in¬ 
verted  with  a  tight  blunt  beardlefs  fheath.  Leaves 
few,  fhorter  than  the  ftems,  obfoletely  quadrangular, 
being  flat  above,  and  fomewhat  rounded  beneath. 
Spike  fmall,  folitary,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  flowers, 
the  glumes  of  which  are  truely  imbricate  in  every  di- 
rettion,  not  two-ranked ;  fo  that  it  properly  belongs 
to  this  genus,  and  by  no  means  agrees  in  charadter  or 
habit  with  Cyperus.  Each  glume  is  fharply  keeled 
and  pointed,  with  a  membranous  margin ;  the  two 
lowermoft  are  rather  larger,  and  fometimes  barren. 
Seed  elliptical,  without  any  briftles  at  the  bafe. — All 
authors,  except  Hudfon,  have  deferibed  the  culm  as 
round,  which  is  a  miftake.  This  fmall  plant  grows  in 
damp  places,  where  water  has  ftagnated  in  winter,  on 
heaths  and  commons :  flowering  in  auguft  r.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  it  has  been  obferved  on  Hounflow-heath,  to¬ 
wards  Hampton,  by  Mr.  Docdy ;  on  Epping  Foreft, 
near  Wanftead,  and  in  Wanftead-park,  Eflfex,  by  Mr. 
Edward  Forfter,  jun. ;  on  Malvern-chace,  in  Worcef- 
terfhire,  by  Mr.  Stokes ;  on  Binfey-common,  by 
Dodlworth,  and  near  Eynfham-bridge,  in  Oxfordfhire, 
by  Sibthorp ;  in  Dorfetfhire,  by  Pulteney,  who  re¬ 
marks  that  it  was  firft  noticed  by  Plot  ;  as  c<eJpitofus 
feems  to  have  been,  in  England,  by  Merret,  and 
fluitans ,  by  Ray:  on  Stockton  Common,  Terrington 
Car,  and  other  watery  heaths  in  Yorkfhire,  by  Mr. 
TeelHale. 

17.  Root  fmall  fibrous ;  the  ftems  alfo  throw  out 
many  long  fibres  from  the  joints  as  they  float  many 
together  on  the  furface  of  the  water.  Stems  round, 
ftriated,  branched,  very  long,  moft  flender  at  the  bafe, 
with  the  internodes  there  lengthened  out ;  towards  the 
top  thickened  a  little,  with  the  joints  nearer.  Leaves 
linear,  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  flaccid,  floating,  in  al¬ 
ternate  Angle  bundles  at  the  joints.  Peduncles  axillary 
towards  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  folitary,  round, 
ftriated,  ftraight,  two  inches  long.  Spikes  eredt  above 
the  lurface,  and  though  fmall  confpicuous  by  their 
number  and  whitifh  colour.  Their  form  is  ovate,  and 
each  confifts  of  few  flowers,  the  glumes  of  which  are 
not  much  fhorter  than  the  ftamens  ;  the  two  lower  or 
outer  are  mucronate  and  particularly  large,  fo  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  bradtes,  but  they  have  always  parts  of  fruc¬ 
tification  belonging  to  them.  The  lligmas  are  only 
two  in  number. 

•  matluVe  GermanY>  Prance,  Flanders  and  England, 
in  ditches  and  little  pools  upon  grafly  commons  and 
heaths,  where  the  water  is  apt  to  be  dried  up  in 

'  Krocker.  '  Retzlus., 

Smith  eng!,  bot,  and  fl.  brit; 
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hummer;  in  which  cafe  it  fometimes  grows  ifnofe 
luxuriantly  s. 

Mr.  Doody  gathered  it  on  Wandfworth-common, 
and  in  the  fame  place  with  the  Pepper-grafs l,  that  is 
on  Streatham-common  in  Surry.  Mr.  Blackftone,  in 
the  boes  on  Harefield-common.  Mr.  Hudfon,  on 
Putney  and  Hounflow  heaths.  Mr.  Crowe  and  Mr. 
Dickfon,  ontheheathbetwe.cn  Farnham  and  Godal- 
min.  Dr.  Smith,  on  St.  Faith’s  bogs  near  Norwich u. 
Dr.  Pulteney,  on  Chorley- foreft  in  Leicefterfhire,  and 
in  Dorfetfhire  abundantly.  Mr.  Hall,  in  fmall  rills 
about  Newton  CartmeiL  Mr.  Robion,  at  Salefmoor 
near  Manchefter*.  Mr.  Teefdale,  upon  Stockton- 
common,  Terrington  Car,  and  many  other  watery 
heaths  in  Yorkfhire.;  with  the  caelpitofus,  acicularis 
and  fetaceus7.  By  Morton,  at  Badby  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire.  By  Ray,  at  Madern  near  Haverford-Weft 
in  Pembrokefhire  z. 

18.  Roots  creeping  under  water  horizontally,  thick 
and  ftrong.  Stems  ftraight,  four  or  five  feet  or  much 
more  in  height,  naked,  round,  fmooth,  dark  green, 
very  fffongy  and  full  of  watery  juice  within,  with  fe- 
veral  alternate  fheathing  feales  at  the  bafe.  Panicle  de¬ 
compounded  in  a  cyme-like  form  :  its  branches  are 
very  unequal,  .comprefled,  and  fringed  towards  their 
extremities.  Bradtes  two  exterior,  lanceolate,  acute, 
fheathing,  commonly  fhorter  than  the  panicle ;  and 
many  interior  ones  which  are  fmaller.  Spikes  cluf¬ 
tered,  (generally  two  or  three  together)  ovate,  brown 
with  a  lhining  rufty  tinge.  Glumes  concave,  keeled, 
pointed,  fringed,  fometimes  cloven,  but  with'  a  fer- 
rated  point  in  the  cleft.  Stamens  not  very  long. 
Stigma  three-cleft.  Seed  flat  on  one  fide,  convex  on 
the  other,  with  five  or  fix  fhort  rough  briftles  at  its 
bafe. 

It  varies  in  the  length  of  the  bradtes,  and  height 
of  the  culm  :  in  (3  the  panicle  is  fmaller ;  and  in  y  the 
culm,  according  to  the  obfervation  is  flatted  on  one  fide. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Japan  and  Jamaica; 
growing  abundantly  in  clear  ditches  and  ftreams,  fens, 
pools  and  lakes;  flowering  in  july  and  auguft®. 

Bottoms  of  chairs  are  very  commonly  made  of  the 
Bull-rufh  :  if  cut  at  one  year  old,  it  makes  the  fine 
bottoms ;  coarfe  bottoms  are  made  of  it  at  two  years 
old ;  fuch  as  are  ftill  older,  mixed  with  the  leaves  of 
Flag,  (Iris  Pfeudacorus)  make  the  coarfeft  bottoms. 
Mats  are  likewife  made  either  of  this  alone,  or  mixed 
with  Flag  leaves.  Cottages  are  fometimes  thatched, 
and  pack-faddles  fluffed  with  itb.  It  is  of  a  foft  pliant 
texture,  totally  deftitute  of  the  roughnefs  or  cutting 
edges  of  many  grafs-like  plants.  In  hard  feafons  cattle 
will  eat  it£. 

19.  Roots  long,  filiform.  Leaves  radical,  cluftered, 
fhort,  rigid,  curved.  Culm  grooved,  naked,  folitary, 
a  palm  high.  Umbel  compound.  The  two  leaves 
of  the  involucre  are  ftiffifh  and  fhorter  than  the  umbel; 
befides  thefe  there  are  a  few  fcariofe  feales.  Spikelets 
ovate.  Scales  wide,  blunt,  concave,  brown  edged 
with  white. — Native  of  Ceylon.  Found  by  Koenig. 

20.  Culms  two  feet  high,  clothed  at  the  bafe  by  a 
brown  angular  fheath  two  inches  in  length.  A  fhort 
leaf  iftues  from  the  fheath  with  the  culm.  The  umbel 
is  compofed  of  from  five  to  eight  fpikes ;  and  fome¬ 
times,  but  feldom,  an  intermediate  peduncle  bears  two 
pedicelled  fpikes.  The  involucre  is  moftly  one-leafed 
and  fhorter  than  the  umbel.  Spikes  ovate,  brown, 
peduncled ;  with  lanceolate  feales,  gradually  deciduous 
from  the  bafe. — Koenig  fent  it  from  Ceylon d. 

ai.  22.  23.  24.  25.  All  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  they  were  found  by  Thun  berg*. 

26.  Root  tufted.  Culms  almoft  upright,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  fmooth,  very  finely  ftriated,  fheathed 
at  the  bafe  with  a  torn  membrane.  Leaves  radical, 
linear,  acute,  pungent,  fmooth,  not  keeled  but  chan¬ 
nelled  above  with  a  white  hollow'.  Heads  fertile  or 
on  angular  peduncles  fheathed  at  the  bafe  fometimes 
branched,  brown,  compofed  of  numerous  blunt  fpike- 
lets,  with  concave  acute  ftriated  feales  between,  pu- 

*  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  1  Ray  fyn.  u  Smith  brit. 

*  Wither.  1  Linn,  tranf.  2.  2  Ray  fyn. 

a  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  b  Withering.  c  Engl.  bot. 

4  Retzius.  e  Thunb.  jprodr. 
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befcentat  the  edge.  Brakes  two  unequal,  quite  fimhar 
to  the  leaves,  the  upper  one  feeming  to  be  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  culm,  varying  much  in  length  from  two 
inches  to  a  foot,  from  ftraight  curved  in;  the  k>wet 
much  fhorter,  more  or  lefs  divaricating.  Theftiuc- 
ture  of  the  flower  is  fcarcely  known.  1  he  feeds?  ac~ 
cording  to  Scheuchzer,  feem  to  be  beardlefs ;  ftigma 
trifid.  The  upper  involucre,  as  alfo  the  lower,  being 
channelled  with  a  white  hollow  line,  and  mucronate  - 
pungent,  like  the  leaves,  Ihews  that  the  fru6tification 
is  truly  terminating  in  this  as  in  lacufiris. 

Dr.  Smith  has  joined  this  with  auftral'is  and  romanus 
as  one  fpecies,  on  a  comparifon  of  the  fpecimens  of 
Linneus,  Jacquin,  Seguier  and  others,  and  on  the  ad¬ 
monition  of  Linneus  himfelf  in  his  later  manufciipts. 

In  a,  and  y  the  culm  is  more  flender,  the  heads  fewer 
and  fomewhat  larger.  Linneus  had  not  keen  the  leaves 
of  S.  romanus  when  he  deferibed  S.  auftralis^  in  Syftema 
Vegetabilium  from  the  Hortus  Upfalienfisf. 

Native  of  England,  Germany,  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Barbary. — Found  by  Mr.  Stephens  in 
Braunton  Boroughs,  Devonfhire  ;  in  Somerfetfhire  and 
Hampfhire  s>  the  place  of  (3  is  unknown,  Dr.  Smith 
has  not  found  it : — y  occurs  in  the  South  of  France, 
Auftria,1  Siberia,  about  Rome,  and  in  England  in 
marfhes  near  Throgmorton  in  Worcefterlhire  ;  found 
there  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheffield11. 

ay.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

28.  Culm  leafiefs,  a  palm  high,  roundifh,  ftriated. 
Leaves  linear,  channelled,'  even,  ftiffifh,  a  fpan  high. 
Head  the  fize  of  a  Plum.  Involucre  eight-leaved, 
length  of  th$  culm,  lanceolate,  three  times  as  wide  as 
the  leaves,  yellow.  There  are  other  leaflets  among 
the  heaps  of  flowers,  like  the  involucre,  but  fmaller. 
Flowers  from  fmall  lanceolate  one-flowered  feales,  all 
from  the  bafe  and  not  imbricate.  Stamens  three. 
Style  one.  Seeds  without  any  beard. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope1. 

29.  Root  fibrous  tufted.  Culms  numerous,  two  or 
three  inches  high,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  like  the 
culms,  but  fhorter,  with  a  cylindrical  ftriated  fheath. 
Spikes  commonly  two,  but  often  Angle,  fometimes 
three  or  four,  breaking  out  laterally  a  little  below  the 
top  of  the  culm,  without  afiy  brafte  beneath,  ovate, 
fmooth ;  glumes  nearly  equal,  brown,  keeled  with  a 
green  nerve  and  mucronate.  Seeds,  according  to 
Leers,  beardlefs  k.  Dr.  Stpkes  alfo  fays  that  they  arc 
naked.  Dr.  Withering  deferibes  the  plant  as  from 
two  to  fix  inches  high ;  and  the  fpikes  as  greenilh- 
brown  with  a  rofy  tinge. 

According  to  Gaertner,  the  glumes  are  Ample,  con¬ 
vex,  imbricate  every  way  into  ovate  fpikes,  which  are 
not  comprefled.  He  confiders  the  fruit  as  a  nut, 
which  is  very  fmall,  roundifh  or  obovate,  cruftaceous, 
brittle,  convex  on  one  fide,  flattifh  on  the  other,  acu¬ 
minate  at  top  with  the  permanent  ftyle,  contra&ed  be¬ 
low  into  an  umbilical  tubercle,  longitudinally  grooved, 
of  a  cheftnut-ruffet  colour.  Seed  obovate,  lenticular, 
ruffet-coloured,  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  nut. 

Native  of  raoft  parts  of  Europe,  in  wet  fandy 
ground,  and  on  fandy  coafts :  flowering  in  july  and 
auguft.  ■  '  ~  1  - 

The  defeription  in  Linneus’s  Mantifla  (321)  belongs 
to  another  fpecies,  native  of  Portugal  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  which  is  perhaps  Cyperus  minimus  of 
Linneus ;  united  with  this  by  Rottboel. — Sc.  Jupinus, 
vffiich  the  fame  author  confounds  with  this,  is  certainly 
diftlndt  from  both  V  •  .r 

30.  Culms  a  foot  and  half  high,  ftriated.  Leaves 
awl-ffiaped,  Ihort.  Spikes  ovate,  three  or  four -toge¬ 
ther.  Seed  turbinate,  comprefled,  fhort,  furrounded 
by  rough  villofe  hairs  Ihorter  than  the  calyx"1. 

Native  of  France  near  Paris,  the  March  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  Cochinchina. 

31.  32.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  Culms  and  leaves  fetaceous  and  very  fmooth. 
Head  lateral,  immediately  below  the  top  of  the  culm, 
compofed  of  from  three  to  feven  fpikes.  It  ' varies  in 
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fize’,  and  very  much  refembles  S.  capillaris ,  but  the 
fpikes  are  not  peduncled  ;  perhapsdt  is  only  a  variety 
of  that.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope". 

34.  Culm  two  inches  high,  hairy.  Leaves  grafly, 
hairy  on  both  Ades,  wide  in  proportion  to  the  plant. 
The  terminating  bailor  flowers  has  a  two-leaved  fhort 
hairy  involucre  ;  the  other  is  peduncled  and  naked,  in 
the  axil  of  the  uppermoft  leaf.  Scales  lanceolate, 
ftraw-coloured,  mucronate,  uncinate,  with  a  raifed 
nerve. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies0. 

35.  Culm  a  fpan  high,  flender,  hairy  towards  tire 
upper  part.  Leaves  radical,  and  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  cuim,  fomewhat  longer  than  it,  one  Axth  of  an 
inch  wide,  nerved,  hairy  above  and  about  the  edge. 
Panicle  fhort,  almoft  faftigiate  ;  peduncles  one  or  two- 
fpiked  and  very  hairy.  Involucre  two-leaved  :  lower 
leaf  five  times  as  long,  upper  as  long  and  half  as  the 
panicle,  of  the  fame  form  with  the  leaf,  and  hairy  even 
beneath.  Spikelets  one  Axth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
with  abundance  of  Whitiih  hairs  on  them.  Scales  im¬ 
bricate,  obovate,  thin,  pellucid,  ftriated,  terminated  by 
a  white  thread  like  an  awn  the  length  of  the  fcale  it- 
felf,  and  pinnate  as  it  were  with  ftraight  white  hairs 
on  each  fide.  Stamens  three  brown  the  length  of  the 
fcale.  Germ  three- Aded,  biown.  Style  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigmas  three. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies p.  Willdenow  has  changed 
Retzius’s  trivial  name  ;  another  fpecies  having  been 
named  pilojus  by  Thunberg. 

36.  This  has  the  appearance  of  Juncus  pilojus. 
Leaves,  radical,  grafly,  loofe,  fomewhat  rugged,  often 
the  length  of  the  culm.  Culms  a  hand  high,  com¬ 
prefled,  keeled  a  little  on  one  Ade.  Involucre  termi¬ 
nating,  two-leaved,  like  the  leaves,  commonly  longer 
than  the  umbel;  which  is  fpreading  and  unequal. 
The  peduncles  have  generally  three  fpikes.  Scales 
ovate,  ferruginous  with  a  green  keel,  fcarcely  mu¬ 
cronate  q. 

Rottboell’s  plant  appears  to  be  different  from  this r. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Jamaica. 

37.  Culms  two  or  three  feet  high,  filiform.  Leaves 
glaucous;  thofe  next  the  root  Ihorter,  thofe  on  the 
item  almoft  the  length  of  the  culm,  grafly.  Umbel 
unequal.  The  two  leaves  of  the  involucre  like  the 
radical  leaves,  and  befides  thefe  one  or  two  filiform 
and  ihorter.  Involucrets  ihort,  fcariofe.  Spikelets 
ovate,  pedicelled.  Scales  ovate,  acute,  concave, 
brown,  with  a  green  line  on  the  back.  Filaments  flat. 
Germ  obovate,  acute,  comprefled,  convex  on  both 
Ades,  ftriated  longitudinally,  very  minutely  wrinkled 
tranfverfely.  ■  Style  widilh,  comprefled,  longitudinally 
haired  on  each  fide.  Stigma  bifid. — Koenig  lent  it 
from  Tranquebar5.  ■ 

38 .  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

39.  Culms  a  fpan  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  coarfe 
thread.  Peduncles  undivided  one-fpiked,  feldom  bear¬ 
ing  a  fecond  feffile  fpike,  from  two  to  eight  lines  in 
length,  unequal,  clothed  with  a  very  fhort  fheath  at 
the  bafe':  thefe  iheaths  are  terminated  by  a  very  fnort 
leaf,  or  rather  the  top  is  free  or  loofe.  Scales  roundifh, 
very  blunt,  concave,  brown  with  a  whitiih  margin. 
Stamens  three.  Style  one.  Stigmas  three,  hirfute, 
brown. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies'. 

40.  Culm  very  fmooth,  terminated  by  a  very  Ihort 
two-leaved  fpathe-;  :  the  leaflets  equal,  awl-fhaped,  mu¬ 
cronate.  Peduncles  fpringing  from  the  fpathe  many, 
ancipital,  terminated  by  little  balls,  compofed  of  very 
Ihort  fpikes  cluftered  together.  Thefe  little  balls  put 
.forth  about  the  bafe,  other  rays  bearing  balls,  which 
are  again  fubdivided :  hence  the  iriflorefcence  refem¬ 
bles  a  compound  umbel  with  the  umbels  proliferous  at 
the  bafe.— Native  of  Teneriffe". 

41.  Leaves  capillary,  fcarcely  a  finger’s  length. 
Culms  fcarcely  longer  or  thicker  than  the  leaves. 
Under  the  umbel  is  a  fetaceous  leaflet  longer  than  the 
fpikes.  Spikes  terminating,  ovate.  Scales  ferruginous 
with  a  green  keel,  blunt. — Native  of  Ceylon*. 

42.  Leaves  fcarcely  any  except  ferruginous  radical 
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fcales.  Culms  many  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height. 
Very  fmooth.  Spikelets  oblong,  fmall,  equal,  eredt. 
Involucre  many-leaved ;  the  leaves  awl-fhaped,  very 
fhort. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  r. 

43.  Culms  from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  in  height,  filiform, 
flheathed  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  of  the  fame  form,  but 
fhorter.  Spikes  from  two  to  eight,  ovate,,  of  which 
one  is  on  a  peduncle  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
culm.  They  generally  have  a  fhort,  one-leafed  invo¬ 
lucre.  Scales  pale  brown  with  a  green  keel,  ovate, 
acute,  concave.  Stamens  three,  with  linear  anthers. 
Germen  three-cornered,  acute  at  both  ends.  Style 
fhort,  with  the  ftigma  flightly  bifid. — Koenig  gathered 
it  in  Ceylon  z. 

44.  Root  fibrous,  tufted,  Culms  eredt,  three  feet 
high,  flat  at  the  fides  and  even  at  the  corners,  fpongy 
within,  with  a  fharp  top  a  little  bent  in  ;  (in  variety  (3, 
which  is  maritime,  firmer,  according  to  Dillenius.) 
Spikes  without  brades,  having  a  few  membranaceous 
fcales  between,  on  triangular  peduncles,  fometimes 
branched  and  equalling  the  top  of  the  culm.  Glumes 
bay-coloured,  ovate,  keeled,  mucronate,  with  a  wi¬ 
dened  torn  margin  a. 

Native  of  Germany,  England  and  fome  other  parts 
of  Europe  ;  alfo  of  North  America.  With  us  it  is 
found  on  the  fea  fhore,  and  on  the  banks  of  large 
rivers,  as  by  the  Thames,  both  above  and  below 
London.'  In  ditches  by  the  fide  of  Acle  dam,  Nor¬ 
folk,  by  Mr.  Crowe.  It  was  obferved  by  Merret, 
and  was  firft  fhowed  to  Mr.  Ray  by  Doody.  Ray 
had  not  feen  it  when  he  publifhed  his  hiflory  of 
plants. 

Sc.  mucronatus  of  Linneus,  not  yet  difcovered  in 
England,  has  the  fides  of  the  culm  not  flat,  but  a  little 
hollowed,  with  the  point  bent  back  ;  the  glumes  more 
numerous,  ftriated,  green,  with  the  margin  ferruginous 
and  entire,  not  widened  and  torn b. 

(3.  This  variety  was  found  in  the  ifland  of  Jerfey, 
by  Sherard c. 

45.  This  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  preceding 
by  its  greater  ftature,  its  thicker  culm  with  the  fides 
hollowed,  its  thicker  ovate  fpikelets,  twenty  or  morel 
colledted  into  a  head,  finally  by  the  point  or  upper 
part  of  the  culm  not  being  upright  but  bent  hori¬ 
zontally  d. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  the  South  of  France,  Car- 
niola  and  Italy. 

46.  Koenig  fent  two  varieties  from  Ceylon:  one 
two  feet  high,  with  a  large,  diffufed  and  very  branch¬ 
ing  umbel ;  the  other  half  a  foot  high,  with  a  fmall 
umbel,  fparingly  branched:  both  have  naked  com- 
prefied  culms,  with  one  fide  plane  the  other  fome- 
what  convex,  and  white  feeds e. 

Vahl  remarks,  that  Forfkahl’s  bijumbellatus  from 
Arabia,  recedes  from  Eaft  Indian  fpecimens  only  in 
fize  and  villofity ;  and  this  fpecies  is  polymorphous. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  few  of  the  Scirpi  are. 
Allioni  defcribes  his  annuus  as  having  the  leaves  even 
ftriated  linear  and  loft,  the  culm  ftriated,  a. little  higher 
than  the  leaves,  from  three  to  fix  inches  in  height, 
many  from  the  fame  root,  involucre  of  two  unequal 
leaves,  the  Ihorter  fcarcely  equalling  the  peduncle, 
the  longer  fometimes  meafuring  the  entire  umbel, 
fpikelets  ovate-acuminate,  one  feffile  in  the. centre,  the 
others  on  unequal  three-fided  peduncles.  The  pe¬ 
duncles  commonly  bear  one  Ipike,  but  they  are  fome¬ 
times  proliferous,  and  put  forth  another  fefiile  fpikelet 
placed  lower  and  alfo  peduncled,  having  a  leaflet  at  its 
bafe,  but  the  fpikes  and  peduncles  are  naked.  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  peduncles  in  the  umbel  various,  from  two 
to  feven.  Glumes  prefled  clofe,  agute,.  bay.  with  a 
green  nerve ;  but  the  lower  ones  and  thofe  which  em¬ 
brace  the  Ipike  at  the  bafe  are  awned,  the  nerve  being 

produced  into  an  awn.  Seed  elliptical,  alh-colourech 
ftriated. 

■According  to  Desfontaines,  the  leaves  are  pubefcent, 
acute,  foh  very  (lightly  ferrate;  culm  ftriated,  upright, 
a  itt  e  higher  than  the  leaves ;  involucre  five-leaved 
or  thereabouts,  the  leaflets  unequal,  fome  longer  than 
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the  corymb.  Peduncles  many-fpiked ;  the  central 
ones  very  fhort  or  none,  the  lateral  ones  fuperdecom- 
pound,  with  the  pedicels  unequal  and  fhort;  the  cen¬ 
tral  fpikelet  feffile.  Spikelets  ovate,  rufefcem.  Scales 
ovoid,  mucronate,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  and 
having  a  railed  dorfal  line.  Seed  ftriated.  Number 
of  the  peduncles  variable  from  tvro  to  eight. 

Thus  if  the  annuus  of  Allioni,  the  bijumbellatus  of 
Forfkal,  and  the  dichotomies  of  Linneus,  be  the  fame 
plant  3  it  is  a  native  of  the  Eaft;  Indies,  Arabia,  Italy 
and  Barbary. 

47.  Culm  a  fpan  high.  Leaves  carex-form,  length 
of  the  culm.  Spikes  eight,  each  on  its  proper  pe¬ 
duncle  forming  a  fort  of  umbel,  compofed  of  capfules 
which  are  acuminate  and  have  no  fcales  between  them. 
Involucre  of  four  or  five  long  leaflets f. — Native  of 
both  Indies. 

48.  Native  of  Virginia. 

49.  This  fpecies  varies  remarkably,  from  a  fpan  to 
two  feet  in  height.  It  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its 
unequal  ciliate  involucre. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft 
Indies,  both  in  dry  and  wet  fituations s. 

50.  Culms  two  feet  high,  ere<5t,  flender,  ftriated, 
fmooth,  convex  on  one  fide,  flattifh  on  the  other,  with 
the  angles  rugged  backwards.  Leaves  narrow,  fmooth, 
fhorter  than  the  culm.  Umbei  terminating  compound  : 
univerfal  with  eight  or  nine  unequal  rays,  three  or  four 
inches  long  or  lefs,  convex  on  one  fide  channelled  on 
the  other,  fmooth,  rugged  at  the  edge  like  the 'culms : 
partial  with  eight  rays,  an  inch  long  or  Ihorter.  Uni¬ 
verfal  involucre  three  or  four-leaved ;  with  a  leaflet 
equal  to  the  longer  rays,  the  reflan  inch  in  length  or 
lefs,  rugged  as  before  and  channelled;  the  two  oppo- 
fite  exterior  ones  larger,  brown  at  the  bafe  :  partial 
involucre  two  or  three-leaved.  Spikes  three  on  each 
ray  of  the  partial  umbel,  oblong,  finally  cylindrical, 
lharpifh,  imbricate,  brown  and  finning :  the  middle 
one  feffile.  Scales  oblong,  blunt,  convex,  concave, 
keeled  at  the  tip  ;  the  keel  running  out  into  an  oblcure 
point.— Native  of  South  America11,  Virginia,  -and 
Jamaica. 

5 1.  Culm  about  two  feet  high,  even.  Leaves  at 

the  bafe  many,  length  of  the  culm,  flat,  three-nerved, 
naked,  unarmed,  half  an  inch  wide  :  on  the  culm  three 
like  thefe  but  fhorter,  Panicle  an  inch  and  half  long, 
with  ftrort  half-round  ciliate-fcabrous  peduncles.  The 
involucre  confifts  of  a  leaf  under  the  lowefl  peduncle 
four  times  as  long  as  the  panicle  and  ciliate-fcabrous, 
another  like  this  but  fcarcely  longer  than  the  panicle 
under  the  fecond  peduncle,  and  of  feveral  other  leaves 
gradually  fhorter  but  all  ciliate-fcabrous.  Peduncles 
from  three  to  five-flowered.  Pedicels  very  fhort,  with 
two  or  three  lanceolate  fcales.  Spikelets  ovate,  with 
imbricate  ovate  blunt  fcales.  Lower  flowers  one- 
ftamened,  upper  two-ftamened.  Corolla  two-petalled, 
about  the  five  of  the  calycine  feale.  Glumes  equal, 
compreffed,  with  the  .keel  ciliate.  Style  length  of  the 
corolla.  Stigmas  two,  fhorter  than  the  filiaments, 
villofeh  ,  ... 

According  to  Vahl,  his  Schoenus  nemorum ,  to  which 
he  refers  Rheede’s  Beera-Kaida ,  (hort.  malab.  12. 
109.  t.  58.)  feems  to 'agree  with  this,  but  he  does  not 
decide,  Koenig’s  fpecimens  being  imperfedt  in  the 
frudlification.  On  his  authority,  Vahl  has  made  it  a 
Schoenus.-  '  .  ; 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  refpedling  the  gems  it  is 
yet  doubtful ;  having  a  two-vaNed  corolla.  He  fuft 
pedis  that  it  may  belong  to  the  genus  Kyllingia. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  ■ 

52.  Culms  very  many,  even,  half  a  foot-  high. 
Leaves  graffv,  clothing  the  bafe  of  -the  culm,-  even. 
Umbel  loofe,  diffufed.  :J  Involucres  general  and  partial 
leafy-fetaceous,  fhorter  than  the  Umbel.  Spikes  pe¬ 
duncled  except  one  which  is  feffile  in  the  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  umbel ;  all  ovate,  as  fmall  as  the  feeds 
of  Millet k. 

According  to  Retzius,  the  culms  vary  from  half  a 
foot  to  a  foot  and  half  in  height.  Leaves  equitant  at 
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the  bafe.  Spikelets  globular,  by  no  means  ovate. 
Stigmas  two,  bent. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

53*  Roots  creeping,  knotty  at  the  extremities,  fome- 
times  more  evidently  and  conftantly  fo  than  they  are 
in  general ;  hence  variety  (3.  Stems  upright,  from  a 
foot  to  three  feet  in  height,  ftriated,  leafy,  the  angles 
roughifh.  Leaves  linear,  acute,  very  long,  rugged  at 
the  edge,  keeled,  fuddenly  for  the  moft  part  contracted 
to  a  fharp  point ;  the  lower  ones  fheathing  and  alter¬ 
nate,  thole  under  the  panicle  feffile  and  very  Unequal 
in  length.  Spikes  terminating  among  the  upper  leaves, 
cheftnut- coloured,  glomerate,  feffile  or  peduncled, 
ovate  ;  peduncles  three-fided,  Ample  ;  fometimes  cy¬ 
lindrical  and  very  long.  Glumes  lhining,  dulky  rufty- 
coloured,  ovate,  keeled,  long-pointed,  torn  at  the 
fummit.  -Seeds  triangular,  flatted:  on  one  fide,  having 
moftly  one  fhort  rough  brittle  at  the  bafe,  fometimes 
more.  So  nearly  are  the  genera  of  Scirpus  and  Erio- 
■phorum  allied  1 ! 

_  There  are  many  varieties  of  this  fpecies.  The  pa¬ 
nicle  is  fometimes  branched,  fometimes  fimple.  In 
fome  the  fpikes  are  feffile,  and  the  Item-leaves  fhorter 
than  the  culm  ;  in  others  they  are  longer  ;  and  in  fome 
plants  the  Ipikes  are  fome  feffile,  others  peduncled,  as 
defcribed  above1". 

_  Desfontaines  gives  the  knobby-rooted  variety  as  a 
diftinCt  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  tubercfus.  .  He  adds 
the  fynonyms  of  Cafpar  Bauhin,  in  our  variety  «  ;  of 
Morifon,  in  our  variety  y  ;  and  of  Scheuchzer,  in  our 
variety  J1. — He  doubts  whether  it  be  a  diftinct  fpecies 
from  the  maritimus  of  Linneus ;  but  fays  that  it  differs 
not  only  in  having  roots  with  round  knobs,  but  lpike- 
lets  fewer  in  number,  cluttered,  narrower,  feffile  or  on 
Ihort  peduncles.  He  found  it  in  lakes  near  La  Callc 
in  Barbary. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  anatomy  of  the  parts  of 
fructification  fhows  that  all  thefe  varieties  make  but 
one  fpecies. 

Native  of  Europe,  Barbary  and  Siberia,  on  fea 
coafts,  fait  marfhes  and  mftuaries,  or  the  banks  of 
great  rivers  expofed  to  the  tide ;  flowering  through 
July  and  auguft.  At  Sheernefs  and  the  Ifle  of  Dogs. 
Near  Yarmouth.  Shirley  wych  near  Stafford.  Be¬ 
tween  Stockton  and  Porterack,  by  the  Tees,  &c. 

The  Bifhop  of  Drontheim  informs  us  that  it  is  very 
greedily  devoured  by  all  forts, of -cattle.  Mrf  Curtis 
.  iuggefts,  that  fwine  being  extremely  fond  of  the  roots 
of  Cc.  palujlris ,  which  the  Swedilh  peafants  colled:  and 
fodder  them  with  in  the  winter,  and  the  roots  of  this 
fpecies  being  much  larger,  it  would  probably  be  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  for  this  or  fimilar  purpofes. — Dr. 
Withering  relates,  that  the  roots,  dried  and  ground  to 

powder,  have  been  ufed  inftead  of  flour  in  times  of 
fcarcity. 

Monf.  Villars  obferves  of  the  Scirpi  in  general, 
that  being  moftly  natives  of  bogs,  marfhes  and  wa¬ 
tery  places,  they  have  a  tendency  to  raife  and.  dry  fuch 
ipots.  1.  he  roots  and  bafe  of  the  Items  rot  and  be¬ 
come  turf,  and  thus  are  ufeful  for  firing,  and  to  ferti¬ 
lize  grounds  that  we  have  exfiaufted  by  a  long  courfe 
of  culture.  0 

54- ;  Culm  ered,  with  the  angles  acute.  Leaves 
fheathing,  long,  keeled,  acute,  ftriated,  quite  entire ; 
the  lower  ones  lhorter.  Spikelets  from  three  to  fix, 
blunt,  pale,  fingle  or  two  together  from  the  top  of  the 
peduncles;  which  are  three-fided,  pubefcent,  unequal, 
fhort;  the  lower  ones  longer.  Scales  imbricate,  ovate, 
•concave,  ftriated,  mucronate,  membranaceous  at  the 
edge.  .Spikelets  fometimes  feffile.— On  banks  of  lakes 
-  near  La  Calle  in  Barbary,  flowering  in  fummer". 

55.  Culm  a  fathom  high,  aim  oft  as  thick  *as  the 
human  finger,  ered,  the  fides  fiat,  very  fmooth,  to¬ 
wards  the  root  clothed  with  radicate  lanceolate  very 
fmooth  lomewhat  waited  leaves.  Spikelets  ovate, 
ferruginous.  Leaflets  of  the  involucre  rugged  at  the 
edge  and  one  of  them  very  long.  It  is  very  like  S. 
miliaceus,  but  differs  much  in  thicknefs  and  fize.— 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  °. 

56.  Culm  more  than  a  foot  high,  even.  Univerfal 
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involucre  many-leaved :  leaves  enfiform  jongef  tlnftfi 
the  umbel.  Partial  involucres  fcarcely  any  except  a 
very  fhort  briftle.  Middle  peduncles  of  the  Umbel 
very  fhort ;  all  terminated  by  a  little  head,  which  is 
again .  proliferous.  Heads  roundlih,  compofed  of 
roundifli  fpikelets  in  a  ball.— Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  p. 

Introduced  in  1776,  by  Lady  Ann  Monfon :  and 
flowering  here  in  auguft  and  feptember q. 

57.  Culm  folitary,  ered,  fmooth.  Leaves  widifh, 
rugged  at  the  edge,  thofe  next  the  root  clofely  tufted ; 
ftem-leaves  fheathing,  alternate ;  floral-leaves  feffile* 
Cyme  many-flowered,  fuperdecompound,  wdth  three- 
fided,  rugged,  alternate  peduncles,  and  lanceolate 
membranaceous  brades,  Spikes  fmall,  folitary  or 
heaped,  ovate,  dufky  green,  Glumes  keeled,  bluntifh, 
undivided.  Seeds  iurrounded  by  briftles  longer  than 
the  feed  itfelfh 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia  in  wet  woods  and 
fhady  places :  as  in  Effex,  Warwidkfhire  and  Pem- 
brokefhire.*  Mr.  Dale  obferved  it  by  the  river  Black- 
water,  below  Booking.  Mr.  Newton,  by  the  road  to 
Kentifh  1  own,  a  little  beyond  Pancras  church s.  Dr. 
Smith  in  Charlton  wood.  It  has  been  feen  formerly 
between  Hampftead  and  Highgate.  Mr.  Stone  found 
it  at  Ditchingham,  and  Dr.  Smith,  in  other  parts  of 
Norfolk '.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  in  Heythorp  woods,  Ox- 
fordfhire.  Ray,  by  the  1  hame  fide  near  Tamworth 
in  W  arwicldhire  ;  in  a  brook  near  Haverford-weft  in 
Pembrokefhire,  and  many  other  places".  Morton, 
between  Kettering  and  Thorp-Malfor  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire.  Deering,  near  Nottingham.  Mr.  Aikin,  in 
a  ditch  near  York.  And  Mr.  Brown,  a  little  eaft  of 
Breakinbridge  over  the  South  Efk,  on  the  fouth  fide. 
It  flowers  in  july x. 

58.  Culm  two  feet  high.  Leaves  fheathing  at  the 
bafe.  Corymb  terminating,  with  the  middle" pedun¬ 
cles  longer  and  proliferous.  Between  the  pedicels  a 
leafy  briftle.  Spikelets  ferruginous,  compofed  of  im¬ 
bricate  feales,  of  which  the  upper  ones  are  longer  and 
convolute  into  a  fubulate  fpike.  There  is  a  fimple 
peduncled  corymb  from  the  axil  of  each  ftem-leaf. — . 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  y. 

According  to  Swartz,  Sc.  corymbcfus  of  Syftema  Ve¬ 
getal  ilium,  is  the  fame  with  his  Schoeniis  furinamenfts. 

59.  Culms  filiform,  two  inches  high.  Leaves  fili¬ 
form,  channelled,  commonly  longer  than  the  culm, 
rough-haired,  fheathed  at  the  bafe.  Umbels  with 
fimple  and  umbelled  peduncles.  Involucres  filiform, 
rough-haired,  compofed  of  from  five  to  eight  leaves, 
three  of  which  are  longer  than  the  umbel.  Involucrets 
fhort,  capillary.  Spikelets  fomewhat  angular.  Scales 
brown,  keeled,  acuminate  with  the  points  divaricating. 
Found  abundantly  in  Ceylon  by  Koenig z. 

60.  Leaves  radical,  Setaceous,  channelled,  ered, 
ftiorter  than  the  culm.  Culms  from  a  hand  to  a  foot 
in  height.  Involucre  terminating  two-leaved :  leaflets 
fetaceous,  one  fcarcely  longer  than  the  fpikes,  the 
other  often  fix  times  as  long  and  more  upright.  Spikes 
heaped  :  feales  awl-fbaped,  ftanding  out,  knotted  at  the 
bafe,  much  imbricated.— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  *' 

61.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

62.  Leaves  radical  linear,  even,  ftiorter  than  the 
culm.  .  Culm  a  foot  high,  with  one  angle  obliterated, 
fo  that  it  is  in  a  manner  irregularly  quadrangular.  Pa¬ 
nicle  like  that  of  Juncus  bufonius ,  but  fhorter.  Uni¬ 
verfal  involucre  fhorter  than  the  panicle,  Spikelets 
acutely  three-cornered,  few-flowered.  Scales,  efpe- 
cially  the  three  outer,  acutely  keeled,  mucronate,  be¬ 
tween  which  a  ftamen  or  two,  or  a  piftil  only,  with  a 
fmall  oblong  germ,  a  fimple  ftyle,  and  three  long  vil- 
lofe  iligmas. — Native  of  China  b. 

63.  Height  an  inch  or  half  an  inch,  Culm  com¬ 

monly  reddifh,  naked  or  with  a  fingle  leaf  at  the  bafe, 
the  length  of  the  fcape.  Head  reddifh.  Involucre 
of  two  or  three  leaflets,  the  largeft  of  which  is  twice 
or  thrice  the  length  of  the  head.  Flowers  one  to 
four e.  ’ 
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Leaves  keeled,  even.  Involucre  of  about  five  un¬ 
equal  leaflets,  much  longer  than  the  head.  Flowers 
in  a  clofe  terminating  head,  fimple  or  compound. 
Spikelets  pale  green,  ovate,  imbricate  with  acuminate 

loofifh  fcalesd.  ... 

Native  of  Germany,  France  about  Montpellier, 

Italy,  Media,  Morocco  by  the  river  Sebon  It  is  an 
annual,  which  is  the  cafe  with  very  few  of  the  fpecies. 

64.  Culms  a  hand  high,  upright  loofe.  S^em- 
leaves  four  or  five,  alternate,  grafly,  wide,  loofe,  eat 
ing,  often  the  length  of  the  culm.  Peduncles^  axillary 
and  terminating,  (hotter  than  the  leaves,  with  from 
three  to  five  feffile  fpikes  at  the  end,  divaricating  into 
a  head.  Spikes  ovate,  imbricate,  rough  with  thin-let 
hairs  blunt,  mucronate  with  an  awn  Ihorter  than  the 
(bales,  ered,  ciliate,  diftant.  In  place  of  an  invo¬ 
lucre,  one  or  two  fmall  fubulate  leaflets  under  the  head. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Annual6. 

65.  Culms  a  foot  high,  ftri£b,  even.  Leaves  on  the 
ftem  three,  alternate,  very  remote,  fheathing,  grafly, 
fomewhat  keeled,  even,  acute,  ered,  feveral  times 
Ihorter  than  the  culm.  Head  compound,  terminating, 
roundifh,  appearing  to  be  fimple  but  compoled  of  feve¬ 
ral  parcels  of  flofcules  heaped  together.  Scales  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  rough-haired  (lightly  awned  point.  Invo¬ 
lucre  of  the  head  three-leaved,  unequal,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  head.— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  . 

66.  Leaves  radical,  filiform,  half-round  on  the  out- 
fide,  channelled  on  the  inner  fide,  length  of  the  culm. 
Culms  filiform,  about  a  foot  high.  Head  terminating, 
compoled  of  numerous  feflile  equal  fpikes.  Involucre 
fetaceous,  longer  than  the  head,  (landing  out  laterally. 
Spikes  ovate,  imbricate  in  three  rows,  three-fided, 
brown  with  a  pale  edge,  bluntifri. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Guinea g. 

67.  63.  Natives  of  the  Eafr  Indies. 

69.  Culm  lofty  even  ftriated.  Head  terminating, 

with  the  pedicels  not  confpicuous.  Calyxes  imbri¬ 
cate,  acuminately  fquarrofe  or  recurved.  Univetfal 
involucre  very  long,  three  or  four-leaved,  reflexed, 
rugged  at  the  edge  h. 

S.  cephalotes  of  Jacquin  (hort.  t.  97.)  is  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  plant  from  this  of  Linneus’s l. 

S.junceus  of  Forfter  (prodr.  n.  29.)  a  native  of  the 
Society  Ifles,  feems,  in  Willdenow’s  opinion,  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Scboenus. 

S .  capfularis  of  Loureiro,  a  native  both  of  China 
and  Cochinchina,  is  referred  to  the  genus  Juncus,  by 
Willdenow.  It  has  only  three  ftamens,  in  which  it 
agrees  with  this  genus.  (But  as  Willdenow  remarks, 
fome  European  fpecies  of  Juncus  have  only  three  (la- 
mens.)  It  approaches  in  fruftification  to  Juncus ,  in 
habit  both  to  that  and  Scirpus,  in  calyx  and  corolla  to 
neither.  Loureiro  chofe  to  place  it  among  the  Scirpi, 
becaufe  there  are  many  fpecies  of  Scirpus  in  India,  but 
few  of  Juncus.— The  culm  furnifhes  an  excellent  wick 
for  candles  and  lamps.  Juncus  indicus  porofus.  Cluj, 
eur.  pcft.  64.  feems  to  be  this  fpecies11. 

Scirpus.  See  Bobartia ,  Car  ex,  Eriopborum ,  Juncus , 
Scboenus ,  Scleria. 

SCIURIS. 

Lin.  gen .  Scbreb.  n.  53.  Raputia.  Aubl.  t.  272. 
JujJ.  421.  ^ 

Cla(T.  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogyma. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  (hort,  acute. 
Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular,  curved  in,  two-lipped.  Up¬ 
per  lip  trifid,  with  the  middle  fegment  a  little  longer : 
lower,  a  little  Ihorter,  bifid. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  (hort,  inferted  into  the  upper  lip, 
fenced  by  two  fcalelets  at  the  bafe,  antheriferous  ;  three 
longer,  inferted  into  the  lower  lip,  hairy  at  the  bafe, 
barren.  Anthers  oblong,  bifid  at  the  bafe. 

Pist.  Germ  five  cornered,  furrounded  by  a  gland.  Style 
length  of  the  corolla,  curved  in.  Stigma  flattifh,  three- 
lobed. 

Per.  Capfules  five,  united,  outwardly  rounded,  deprefled, 
one-celled,  two-valved,  opening  inwardly. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong. 
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ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cor.  unequal,  with  the  upper  lip  trifid,  the  lower  bifid 
and  (hotter.  Stam.  five,  but  three  barren.  CapJ. 
five,  united,  one-celled,  one-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Sciuris  aromatica. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  1 53* 

Raputia  aromatica.  Aubl.  guian.  670.  t.  272.  ♦ 

description,  &c. 

This  is  a  (hrub,  two  feet  in  height,  with  oppofitc 
divaricating  branches.  Leaves  oppofite  petiokd  ter- 
nate  :  leaflets  oblong  acuminate  quite  entire.  Spikes 

axillary  nodding '.  ,  _  ,  , 

The  leaves  have  pellucid  dots  fcattered  over  ..hem. 

Each  flower  has  a  little  brafre.  It  is  allied  to  Mcnniera 
of  Linneus,  and  G alip&a  of  Aublct  . 

Native  of  Guiana,  in  woods. 

Sclarea.  See  Salvia.  .  .  . 

SCLERANTHUS.  ( From  <r*Anpof  hard  or  juicelejsr 

and  xM  a  flower.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  562.  Reich,  n.  6 11.  Scbreb.  n.  767 . 
Sep.  831.  Gczrtn.  t.  126.  Jiff.  31^.  Knawel. 
Dill.  gen.  3. 

Cla(T.  10.  2.  Decandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei.  Portulace £,  Jufl. 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  half-five-cleft,  acute, 
permanent,  contrabled  at  the  neck. 

Cor.  none.  r  , 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl- draped,  ereft,  very  fmall,  placed 

on  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundilh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh.  Styles  two,  ereft,  capillary,  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  Ample. 

Per.  none.  .  ,  .  ,  .  .  ... 

Seed  Angle,  (or  two)  ovate,  inclofed  in  the  cartilaginous 

tube  of  the  calyx. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  inferior.  Cor .  none.  Seeds  two  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  calyx. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Scleranthus  annuus.  Annual  Knawel. 

Lin.Jpec.  580.  JyJi.  415*  Reich.  2.  323.  Wiud.  2. 
660.  jl.  Juec.  n.  377*  hort.  cliff.  166.  Grertn. 
frudl.  2.  196.  Hudf.  angl.  178.  Hither,  arr.ed . 
3.  407.  Smith  brit.  458.  engl.  bot.  t.  3  5 1  *  ^elb. 
cant.  n.  313.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  403.  FI.  dan. 
t.  504.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1 5  5 1  •  Hcffm.  germ.  145. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  183.  2.467.  Pollich  pal.  n.  404. 
Leers  her  born.  n.  31°*  Krock.  fief.  n.  643. 
Heck,  gallob.  192.  Villars  dauph.  3.  649.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1998.  Gmel.  Jib.  3-.  39.  t.  6./.  2. 
Knavel  annuum.  Scop.  earn.  n.  501.  Rupp.  jen.  3.. 
Knawel.  Dod. pempt.  115*  Raiifyn.  15 9*  Petti). 

brit.  t.  9-./.  6.  _  .. 

Polygonum  gramineo  folio  majus  ereflum.  Bauh.pin . 

281.  ...  _  , 

P.  anguftiflimo  &  gramineo  folio  minus  repens.  Bauh. 

pin.  281. 

P.  minus  alterum.  Tabern.  hijl.  1217. 

P.  Germanis  Knawel.  Frag.  hift.  393.  ■ 

P.  felinoides  f.  Knawel.  Ger.  45 2.  2.  emac.  566.  4. 

P.  germanicum  f.  Knawel  Germanorum.  Park,  theut. 

4^.7 ./.  7.  Raiihift.  213.1. 

Calyxes  of  the  fruit  patulous  acute ,  ferns  fpreading. 

2.  Scleranthus  perennis.  Perennial  Knawel. 

Lin.Jpec.  580.  fyfi.^S-  Reich-  WTl;;d:  2* 

661.  fl.fuec.  n.  378.  Hudf.  angl.  178*  Wither. 

arr.  ed.  3.  a.07 .  Smith  brit.  458.  engl.  bot. 
t.  352.  FI.  dan.  t.  563.  Hoffm.  germ.  145, 
Roth.  germ.  1.  183.2.468.  Pollich  pal.-  n.  405. 
Leers  herborn.  n.  31 1.  Hall.  helv.  «.-i550* 
Krock.  filef.  n.  644.  Villars  dauph.  3.  649. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1999.  Gmel.  Jib.  3.  t.o.  f.f- 
Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  76.  Plenck ,  ic.  t.  344-  _ 

Knawel  incanum  (lore  majore  perenne.  Ran  htjt. 

213.  Jyn.  160.  t.  3 •  f.  i.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  cy.f.']. 
Polygonum  minus  polycarpon.  Tabern.  hifi.  121 5. 
Alchimilla  gramineo  folio,  majori  (lore,  lournej. 
inf.  508.  V dll  par.  t.  1 ./.  5. 
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Saxifraga  anglicana  alfiriefolia.  Ger.  453*  emac. 

567.  5. 

S.  anHica  occidentalium  Lobelii.  Park,  the  at .  42,7. 

».  &  /.  2. 

j3.  Polygonum  cocciferum.  Gamer,  epit.  69 1. 

hiji.  i.J.  5.  /.  ult./.  2.  or*/.  1. 

P.  polonicum  cocciferum.  Bauh.  hiji.  3.  378. 

Calyxes  ef  the  fruit  clojed  obtu/e,  ft etns  procumbent. 

.  Scleranthus  polycarpus. 

Lin.  Jpec.  581.  Reich.  2.  324.  JVilld.  2.  661. 

amoen.  4.  313.  Villars  dauph.  3.  649. 

Polycarpus.  Dalech.  hiji.  444. 

Polygonum  montanum  Vermiculatm  foliis.  Bauh.  pin. 
281. 

Vermiculata  nova  planta,  Col.  ecphr.  1.  295.  t.  294. 
Alchemilla  fupina  gramineo  folio,  minore  flore.  1  ournef . 
inji.  508.  par.  49  &  378. 

Calyxes  of  the  fruit  fpreading  very  much  and  fpiny,  ftem 
fubvillofe. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  fmall  but  ftriking  deep, 
little  or  not  at  all  branched.  Stems  very  numerous, 
fpreading  in  all  diredtions,  the  outermoft  decumbent 
at  the  bafe  only,  not  proftrate  their  whole  length,  all 
round,  a  little  downy,  branched  at  top,  leafy,  pale 
fometimes  reddilh.  Leaves  oppofite,  united  at  their 
bafe  by  a  dilated  membranous  downy  margin,  linear, 
acute,  ciliate  at  the  bottom,  of  a  grafiy  green.  Heads 
of  flowers  of  the  fame  colour,  feflile,  terminating, 
leafy.  Calyx  with  ten  ribs,  and  cloven  half  way  down 
into  five  fharp  fpreading  fegments  a  little  membranous 
at  their  edges.  Stamens  (horter  than  the  calyx,  fome¬ 
times  ten,  but  generally  from  five  to  eight,  of  which 
feveral  are  fliort  and  imperfedt.  Germ  Superior,  ovate. 
Styles  fpreading.  Stigmas  downy.  Seed  inclofed  in 
the  permanent  hardened  calyx,  often  folitary,  (as  Dil- 
lenius,  Haller,  Leers,  Adanfon  and  Gasrtner  remark) 
but  there  are  certainly  rudiments  of  two  feeds,  though 
one  of  them  is  commonly  abortive ".  Branches  either 
oppofite  or  alternate,  always  woolly.  Leaves  fmooth 
above.  Stamens  fix  to  nine,  generally :  eight,  two  or 
three  of  them  twice  as  long  as  the  reft  and  producing 
pollen,  the  others  barren0. 

According  to  Leers  the  ftamens  are  from  five  to 
feven  ;  Gasrtner  fays  from  five  to  ten.  The  latter  de- 
fcribes  the  pericarp  as  formed  from  the  ripened  calyx, 
coriaceous-fuberous  and  alrnoft  nucamentaceous,  in¬ 
volving  the  feed  and  not  parting  from  it.  Seed  one, 
ovate-acuminate,  fmooth,  pale  ftraw-colour  :  covering 
three-fold  :  the  outmoft  from  the  calyx,  hard,  per¬ 
forated  at  the  top  ;  the  middle,  membranaceous,  looie, 
bearing  the  ftyle  ;  the  inmoft  like  a  cobweb.  The 
middle  integument  might,  with  Linneus,  be  confidered 
as  a  utricular  capfule. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia. — Scarcely  any  plant 
is  more  common  than  this  on  a  landy  foil,  especially 
in  fallow  fields.  It  flowers  about  the  middle  of  fum- 
mer,  and  lows  its  feeds  very  abundantly  in  autumn, 
which  produce  a  crop  of  young  plants  that  generally 
Survive  the  winter,  or,  if  deftroyed,  are  replaced  by 
another  crop  arifing  from  thole  feeds  that  happen  not 
to  vegetate  till  Spring p. 

The  Swedes  and  Germans  receive  the  vapour  arifing 
from  a  decodtion  of  it  into  their  mouths,  to  cure  the 
tooth-ach  k 

2.  Root  perennial,  as  it  is  faid.  It  has  the  habit  of 
the  preceding,  but  the  ftems  are  perfectly  proftrate, 
and  clofe  prelfed  to  the  ground,  downy  in  the  upper 
part,  much  branched  efpecially  towards  their  extre¬ 
mities.  The  colour  of  the  whole  herb  is  glaucous, 
and  Somewhat  glittering  with  Shining ;  pellucid  tuber¬ 
cles,  Leaves  fometimes  pubefqent.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  with  a  wider  membranous  border  than  in  S.  an- 
nuus ;  their  points  much  more  obtufe  and  curved  in¬ 
wards.  The  earlier  flowers  at  the  end  .of  Summer  are 
of  a  very  Silvery  appearance,  and  attradl  the  eye  at  a 
diftance.  The  ftamens  are  Seldom  or  ever  all  perfedt. 
Calyx,  in  the  flowering  ftate  cloven  rather  more  than 

n  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  bot. 

•  Gough,  Woodw.  and  Stokes  in  Withering. 
p  Engl.  bot.  *  Withering. 
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half  way  down,  but  riot  fo  when  the  germ  Swells,  ex¬ 
ternally  pubefcent.  The  whole  plant  when  growing 
old  becomes  of  a  reddilh  brown  r. 

Stems  fometimes,  but  not  always  woolly.  Leaves 
fea-green,  fringed  at  the  edge.  Calyx  not  perfedlly 
clofed,  but  lefs  open  than  in  S.  annuus k 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  In  England  atleaft 
it  is  much  more  rare  than  the  preceding,  having  hi¬ 
therto  been  obferved  only  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk; 
always  on  the  drieft  barren  Sandy  heaths.  Mr.  Ray 
firft  found  it  at  Elden  in  Suffolk,  between  Newmarket 
and  Thetford.  It  has  been  Since  difeovered  about  Bury 
by  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
Mr.  Mathew;  and  near  Snettilham  in  Norfolk  by  Mr. 
Crowe.  It  flowers  in  november. 

The  Polifli  Cochineal  (Coccus  poloriicus)  is  found 
upon  the  roots  in  the  Summer  months :  hence  fome 
authors  have  a  variety  of  this  Species,  under  the  name 
of  Polygonum  cocciferum  k 

3.  Root  annual.  Stem  branching  and  procumbent, 
a  little  villofe  and  afh-coloured,  as  are  alio  the  leaves. 
Flowers  terminating,  whitifn,  with  a  calyx  Slightly 
membranaceous.  Anthers  twice  as  large  as  in  the  firft 
Species11. — Native  of  France  and  Italy. 

Miller  mentions  the  two  firft  fpecies,  but  gives  nei¬ 
ther  charadter  nor  defeription. 

Lightfoot  (app.-  1134.)  informs  us,  that  the  third 
fpecies  is  faid  to  have  been  found  at  Broomholm  near 
Langholm  in  Efkdale,  Scotland  :  but  this  report  has 
not  been  confirmed. 

SCLERIA.  {So  named  by  Bergius,  from  Ixhtigoe,  hard ; 
on  account  of  the  hardnefs  of  the  feed  and  whole  plant. ) 
Lin.  gen.  Schreb.n.  1408.  Berg.  adi.  holm.  1765. 
t.  4.  Retz.  4.  13.  Gcertn.  t.  2.  Swartz 
pro  dr.  18. 

Claff.  21.  3.  Monoecia  Triandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Calamari<e. 

,  GENERIC  CHARACTER.' 

Male  flowers  in  the  fame  (pikelet -or  panicle 
mixed  with  the  females. 

*  Male fpikelets  folitary,  or  androgynous. 

Cal.  Glume  from  two  to  fix-valved,  many  -flowered : 
valves  ovate,  acute,  keeled,  concave,  awnlefs,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  Glumes  very  many,  oblong,  awnlefs,  longer  and 
more  (lender  than  thole  of  the  calyx,  Separating  the 
ftamens. 

St  am.  Filaments  folitary  or  three,  within  each  corolline 
glume.  Anthers  linear. 

*  Female  fpikelets  folitary,  axillary,  terminating, 
or  inferred  between  the  male  calycine  glumes. 

Cal.  Glume  two  to  four-valved,  one-flowered;  valves 
ovate,  acute,  awnlefs,  keeled,  co-ncave,  permanent. 
Cor.  none. 

Pist  Germ  roundilh,  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  glumes,  undivided  or  trifid.  Stigmas 
capillary,  refiexed. 

Per.  none. 

Seed,  Nut  fubglobular  or  oblong,  coloured,  fhining. 
Nucleus  roundifh,  veined. 

1  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  Glume  from  two  to  fix-valved,  many-flow¬ 
ered  awnlefs.  <•  '  ‘ }  ■ 

Cor.  Glumes  awnlefs.  Filam.  one  to  three. 

Fem.  Cal.  from  two  to  fix-valved,'  One -flowered,  awn¬ 
lefs.  Stigmas  ond  to  three. 

Seed.  Nut  fubglobular,- Somewhat  bony,  coloured. 

.'link!  briL  species. 

1.  Scleria  Flagellum. 

Berg. 'adi.  holm.  1765;  144.  t.  4.  Swartz  prodr.  18, 
defer.  88. 

S.  margaritifera.  '  GFrtn.  frudi.  i.  13. •• 

Schoenus  fetans.  Lin.  amoen.  5.391. 

S.  lithofpermus.  Lift.  Jpec.  65. 

Carex  lrthofperma.  Lin.fyjl.  ed.  Ij.  706.  ed.  14.  846. 
Gramen  cyperoides  fylvaticum  maximum  geniculatum 
:afperius,  femine  milii  Solis.  Sloanejam.  1.  118.  /.  77. 
f.  1.  >  Raii  hiji.  3 .  624. 

I  f  J  rjji,  '  iK’lOft  '  I L  /  jF'tO  f-J.  »•- 

r  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  bot. 

s  Woodw.  and  Haller  in  Withering.  *  Withering. 
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Culm  three -fitted  fcandent  ’very  rugged ,  leaves  -prickly 
back-wards  three  ways,  flowers  panicled ,  rachis  vil- 

.  loJe\ 

2.  Scleria  mids. 

Berg.  aEt.  holm.  1765.  145./.  5.  Swartz  prodr.  18. 
defer.  90. 

Carex  tenuior  altiflime  fcandens.  Brown,  jam.  335  ? 
Culm  three  fided fcandent  even,  leaves  even,  flowers  pa¬ 
nicled,  rachis  fmooth. 

3.  Scleria  lithofperma. 

Swartz  prodr.  18. 

Scirpus  lithofpermus.  Lin.fpec.  r.  51. 

Cyperus.  Mor.  hift.g.  ^l-f-  8.  t.  n.f.  1 6. 

Carex  amboinica.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  20. 

Kaden-Pullu.  Rheed.  mal.  12.  89.  t.  48. 

Culm  three  fitted fomewhat  rugged  ereEl,  leaves  JlriEt  li¬ 
near  rugged  at  the  edge ,  flowers  panicled,  rachis 
rough. 

4.  Scleria  filiformis. 

Swartz  prodr.  19.  defer.  91. 

Culm  flimple  filiform  even ,  leaves  fubulate,  fpike  almoft 
flmple,  flofcules  fmooth  having  a  filiform  leaflet  under 
them. 

5.  Scleria  hirtella. 

Swartz  prodr.  19.  defer.  93. 

Culm  flmple  filiform  pub  ef cent,  leaves  linear ,  fpike  flmple, 
flofcules  rough-haired. 

6.  Scleria  larifolia. 

Swartz  prodr.  18.  defer.  95. 

Culm  three  fitted  leafy  erect  even,  leaves  broad-lanceolate 
nerved,  flowers  panicled. 

7.  Scleria  poaeformis. 

Retz.  obf.  4.  13. 

Culm  leaflefs ,  panicles  contrasted  with  flexuofe  branches, 
fpikelets  feflile,  female  fpikes  axillary,  males  two-flow¬ 
ered. 

8.  Scleria  tenuis. 

Retz.  obf.  4.  13. 

Culm  leafy,  leaves  unarmed,  panicle  capillary,  flowers 
feflile,  outer  male,  inner  female. 

9.  Scleria  lasvis. 

Retz.  obf.  4.  13. 

Culm  leafy,  leaves  unarmed,  branches  of  the  panicle  di¬ 
vided  involucred,  male  fpikes  feffile  and peduncled. 


DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  Culm  climbing  very  high,  flaccid,  fubdivided, 
ftriated,  hifpid  with  very  minute  bridles,  and  the  an¬ 
gles  rugged  with  very  fhort  recurved  prickles.  Leaves 
fheathed,  a  foot  long,  linear,  acute,  ftriated,  keeled, 
fmooth  above  with  a  longitudinal  hifpid  line,  hifpid 
beneath,  with  the  keel  and  edges  prickly  backwards. 
Sheaths  ftrict,  fhort,  with  a  truncate  hairy  ligule.  Pa¬ 
nicles  axillary,  on  comprefled  prickly  peduncles  from 
the  fheaths  of  the  leaves ;  ovate  with  Ample  fpreading 
fubvillofe  branches.  Floral  leaflets  briftle-lhaped^ 
fhort  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches  and  pedicels  of  the 
panicle.  Pedicels  alternate  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by 
a  little  fheath.  Males  mixed  with  the  females.  Jn 
the  males,  the  calycine  glume  is  ftx-valved,  with  the 
upper  valves  larger,  all  comprefled  at  the  top.  Glumes 
of  the  corolla  membranaceous,  lanceolate.  Filaments 
three  or  fewer,  fetaceous,  length  of  the  corolline 
glumes. — In  the  females,  glumes  from  four  to  fix- 
valved ;  the  inner  valves  fhorter.  Germ  oblong, 
bluntly  three-cornered.  Stigma  Ample,  acute.  Nut 
placed  on  the  bafe  of  the  permanent  calyx,  globular, 

brown  and  white  variegated,  with  a  tubercled  whitifh 
top*. 

According  to  Gartner,  the  male  fpikelets  are  ob- 
ong,  pyramidal,  imbricate  with  ovate-acuminate 
cales  j  of  which  the  lower  are  lefs  and  empty,  the 
”£PKCr  Squally  longer  having  three  ftamens  within 
from"  r  e  fpikelets  are  feflile,  imbricate  with 

So  ®r  °U„r  f°, f,x  r!8idL  fmooth  fcales ,  of  which  the 
lefs,  and  the  two  uppermoft  very  lame 

COTolh^TA  herairPherica1-concave  when  ripe! 

petals  roundel!  b°tt0m  °f  lhe  cal?x  ‘^ee-petalled : 
whhe  Si  “ncave>.n’™branace0us,  very  thin 
and  "Pall.  Nut  conaceous-cruftaceous,  globular 

*  Swartz. 


deprefied  a  little,  produced  below  into  an  hmbilical 
tubercle,  fmooth,  fhining,  white  or  tinged  with  violet, 
one-celled,  valvelefs.  Seed  or  kernel  one,  of  the  fame 

form  with  the  nut,  bay  with  branched  veflels. _ _ 

Gaertner  does  not  feem  to  have  diftinguiftied  this  fpe- 
cies  from  the  lithofperma. 

Though  Linneus  placed  it  flrft  in  Schoenus  and  af¬ 
terwards  in  Carex,  he  feems  to  have  been  well  aware  of 
its  difference  from  both. 

Sloane  fays  it  runs  ftfteen  feet  high  among  bufhes, 
fupported  by  them ;  that  there  is  a  hollow  between 
*  the  angles  of  the  culm,  as  in  a  fword-blade  ,•  that  the 
culm  and  leaves  are  of  a  very  dark  green  ;  and  that 
the  feed  which  comes  out  between  two  black  glumes, 
is  roundifh,  large,  whitilh  like  that  of  GronTwell  or 
pearl  Barley. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Surinam,  and  Africa. 

2.  Culm  eredt,  fcandent,  without  knots,  fmooth, 
with  the  angles  even.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  (lightly 
keeled,  widifh,  ftriated,  paler,  fmooth  on  both  Ades. 
Sheaths  long,  clofe,  fmooth ;  with  a  lanceolate  blunt 
ligule.  Panicles  from  the  (heaths  of  the  upper  leaves, 
elongated,  contracted  ;  with  the  branches  Ample,  al¬ 
ternate,  three-Aded,  fmooth.  Flowers  fmaller  on  very 
fhort  pedicels.  Glumes  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  in 
the  males  a  little  more  ovate  than  in  the  preceding. 
Filaments  three.  In  the  females,  glumes  one-flowered ; 
the  inner  ones  larger.  Nut  placed  on  the  calyx,  glo-, 
bular,  fnow-white,  black  and  tubercled  at  the  top, 
girt  at  the  bafe  by  a  little  ciliate  membrane. — Native 
of  Jamaica  and  Surinam7. 

Swartz  fufpects  it  may  poflibly  be  the  climbing 
Carex  of  Browne  ;  the  ftalk  of  which  he  fays  is  flen- 
der,  and  rifes  to  a  conflderable  height,  when  fupported 
by  bufhes. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Africa  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  the  Ifle  of  Tanna  in  the  PaciAc 
Ocean.  It  approaches  to  the  latifolia,  but  the  culm 
is  rugged,  and  the  leaves  are  linear  with  the  edges 
rugged. 

4.  This  is  a  tufted  grafs.  Culm  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  erect,  loo fe,  lharply  three-Aded,  fmooth. 
Leaves  linear,  keeled,  acute,  alternate,  feflile  not 
fheathing,  hifpid  at  the  edge,  and  (when  examined 
with  a  magnifier)  cartilaginous- ferrate,  fmooth.  Spikes 
terminating,  Ample ;  or  peduncles  from  two  to  four, 
alternate,  few-flowered ;  on  which  are  flofcules  from 
three  to  Ax,  male  and  female  mixed,  feflile,  approxi¬ 
mating  with  a  capillary  leaflet  under  them  at  the  bafe. 
Under  the  valves  are  a  few  very  fmall  fcales.  In  the 
males,  glume  of  the  calvx  four-valved  r  outer  valves 
fmaller,  keeled,  acute,  often  purplifh  at  the  tip,  clofed. 
Glumes  of  the  corolla  many  interior,  fmall,  linear, 
acute,  imbricate,  whitifh.  Filaments  one  between  the 
valves,  length  of  the  glumes  of  the  males,  by  the 
Ade  of  the  corolline  glumes.  Germ  roundifh,  whitifh. 
Style  filiform,  length  of  the  glumes,  three-parted  to 
the  middle.  Stigmas  capillary,  reflexed.  Nut  ofli- 
fied,  oblong  or  roundifh  bluntly  three-cornered,  white, 
very  hard,  inclofing  the  feed.  It  approaches  to  lithof¬ 
perma,  but  the  cnlm  is  Ample  and  fhort,  and  the 
flowers  not  panicled  but  in  a  fort  of  fpike. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola,  in  very  dry 
rocky  places. 

5.  This  grafs  is  fcarcely  a  foot  high.  Roots  fmall, 
filiform,  black.  Culm  erect,  three-Aded,  ftriated, 
loofe.  Leaves  (lightly  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  diftant, 
very  narrow,  flightly  keeled,  rough-haired.  Spike 
terminating,  compofed  of  three  or  four  cluftered  flof¬ 
cules,  which  are  feflile,  alternate,  rough-haired.  In 
the  males,  the  glumes  of  the  calyx  are  from  two  to 
four-valved,  two-flowered,  awnlefs :  valves  lanceolate, 
acute,  ciliate  at  the  edge  with  ferruginous  hairs :  one 
or  two  glumes,  interior,  more  tender,  fmaller,  corol¬ 
line.  Filaments  folitary.- — Females  in  the  fame  bun¬ 
dle,  folitary.  Glume  two-valved,  one-flowered:  valves 
broad-lanceolate,  ciliate.  Style  bifid  or  trifid.  Stigmas 
villole,  reflexed.  Nut  oflified,  globular,  fhining,  white. 
Very  different  from  filiformis  jit  firft  fight. 

Native  of  Jamaica. 
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6.  This  grafs  is  a  fathom  in  height.  Culm  undi¬ 
vided.  Leaves  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  fheath- 
ing  at  the  bafe,  often  an  inch  wide;  folding  longi¬ 
tudinally,  rigid.  Sheaths  acuminate  in  front.  Pa¬ 
nicles  terminating,  or  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  ereft,  drift,  fomewhat  branched;  branchlets 
alternate,  with  male  and  female  flowers  fcattered,  dif- 
tinft,  fubfeffile  or  pedicelled,  having  a  fmall  leaf  always 
under  the  flofcules.  Males  terminating :  glume  of  the 
calyx  three  or  four-valved,  two  or  three-flowered : 
valves  ovate,  acute,  keeled,  permanent,  fmooth.  Inner 
corolline  glumes  fmaller,  narrower.  Filaments  three, 
very  minute. — Females  more  numerous,  below  the 
others.  Glume  four-valved,  one-flowered:  the  two 
outer  valves  lanceolate,  the  two  inner  broad-ovate, 
acuminate,  permanent.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  trifid 
at  the  top  and  permanent.  Stigmas  reflexed,  villofe, 
whitifh.  Seed  globular,  fomewhat  bony,  marked  with 
a  whitilh  point  Handing  out. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  efpecially  in  the  weftern  parts, 
in  dry  mountain  woods2. 

7.  Culm  three-cornered,  with  flat  fides.  Common 
peduncle  of  the  panicle  multangular;  the  others  tri¬ 
angular.  Male  fpikelets  cylindrical,  alternate.  Under 
each  branch  of  the  panicle  a  capillary  leaflet.  It  has 
almoft  the  appearance  of  a  Poa. 

Native  probably  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  fince  it  was 
fent  by  Koenig. 

8.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a  (lender  rufh.  Leaves 
filiform.  Panicle  fmall,  little  divided.  All  the  flowers, 
except  thofe  which  are  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
feflile  within  the  common  fcales,  one  male  exterior 
and  one  female  interior. — Koenig  communicated  it 
from  Ceylon. 

9.  This  has  many  things  in  common  with  S.  mitis 
of  Bergius.  Male  fpikelets  feflile  and  peduncled ;  all 
the  females  feflile.  Under  each  branchlet  of  the  pani¬ 
cle  a  leaflet  or  filiform  involucre.  Leaves  and  culm 
narrower. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  \ 

SCLEROCARPUS.  {From  hard,  and  xxgnoi;, 

fruit.') 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1327.  Jacqu.  fil.  aft.  helv.  9. 
34.  t.  2.  G<ertn.  2.  428.  Juff.  1 8 6.  _ 

Claff.  19.  3.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Fruftranea. 

Nat.  order  of  Difcoidea.  Corymbifera ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  of  fix  leaflets,  of  which  three  are  exterior, 
three  interior,  alternately :  exterior  biggifh,  of  the 
fame  ftrufture  and  appearance  with  the  leaves,  fpread- 
ing ;  two  large,  the  third  lefs :  interior  linear,  chan¬ 
nelled,  acute,  ereft  with  a  fpreading  tip,  length  of  the 
flofcules. 

Cor.  Compound,  radiate :  Corollets  hermaphrodite  ten  in 
the  difk  :  Female  three  in  the  ray,  each  within  one  of 
the  interior  calycine  leaflets. 

Proper  of  the  Hermaphrodites  tubular,  five-cleft : — 
of  the  Female  ligulate,  roundifh. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites  Filaments  five  capillary. 
Anthers  five,  fmall,  united,  each  awned  at  the  tip. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites  :  Germ  oblong,  comprefled, 
outwardly  gibbous.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  co- 
rollet.  Stigma  deeply  bifid,  re  volute.  In  the  Females, 
Germ  (lender.  Style  none.  Stigma  none. 

Per.  none,  except  the  chaffs  involving  the  feeds. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  oblong,  compref- 
fed,  with  the  outer  margin  gibbous,  the  inner  ftraight. 
Pappus  none.  The  Females  have  no  feed. 

Rec.  convex,  fmall.  Chaffs  of  the  hermaphrodites  carti¬ 
laginous,  comprefled,  gibbous  at  the  back,  ftriated 
and  tubercled,  opening  at  the  inner  ftraight  fide,  the 
margins  converging  inwards  flat  and  even,  the  apex 
terminated  by  a  fhort  almoft  upright  neck  :  mouth 
oblique,  acuminate  outwards ;  each  inclofing  a  Angle 
feed.  Chaffs  of  the  Females  ftraightifh,  cylindrical, 
(lender,  (horter. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  fix-leaved,  three  exterior  larger,  like  the  leaves, 

three  interior  fmaller,  like  fcales,  alternate.  Pappus 
none.  Recept.  chaffy. 

'*  Swartz.  *  Retzius. 
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SPECIES. 

i.  Sclerocarpus  africanus. 

Jacqu.  nov.  aft.  helv.  1.  34.  t.  2.  icon.  rar.  Lin.fyfi. 

783.  Gtertn.  fru ft.  2.  428. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

1.  Herbaceous  but  fomewhat  woody*  with  alternate 
three-nerved  leaves,  and  terminating  folitary  flowers; 
Florets  in  tlie  difk  about  eight  fertile  ;  in  the  ray  from 
one  to  four,  neuter.  Chaffs  permanent,  hardening, 
acuminate.  Seeds  ovate,  fubcomprefied,  (or  dimi¬ 
diate  obovate)  remarkably  narrowed  downwards,  black 
and  (hining,  each  wrapped  up  in  the  chaff b. — Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Sclopendra.  See  Ophiogloffum. 

Scolopendria.  See  AJplenium. 

Scolopendri^e  Facie.  See  Arnicai 

Scolopendrium.  See  AJplenium. 

SCOLOPIA.  (Z)toAo7r»a  from  <ncoAovJ,  a  Jharp  flake  or 
thorn ;  the  fame  with  axoXoTrtvtyot,  or  crxohoTnvfyiov,  the 
name  of  a  plant  in  Theophraftus  ;  (Ac.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  846.  Limonia.  Gartn.  t.  58. 
Claff.  12.  1.  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  three  or  four-parted,  perma¬ 
nent  :  fegments  ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  fpreading. 

Cor.  Petals  three  or  four,  oblong,  fubcoriaceous,  obtufe* 
fpreading,  permanent,  twice  the  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  filiform,  flattifli  below,  vil¬ 
lofe  at  che  bafe,  fpreading,  permanent,  length  of  the 
corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  linear. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifti,  fuperior.  Style  cylindrical,  ftraight* 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  thickened,  three- 
lobed,  impreffed  above  with  three  little  pits. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  crowned  with  the  permanent  ftyle, 
one-celled. 

Seeds  fix,  rounded-four-fided,  arilled.  Arils  membra¬ 
naceous,  thin,  pulpy,  angular,  two  faftened  to  three 
ribs,  glued  to  the  inner  wall  of  th§  berry. 

Qbs.  The  ribs  eafily  feparate  from  the  berry ,  and  are 
refolved  into  fix  unequal  threads,  from  the  apex 
of  which  the  arils  hang  down. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  inferior,  three  or  four-parted.  Cor.  three  or  four- 
petalled..  Berry  crowned  with  the  ftyle,  one-celled, 
fix-ieeded.  Seeds  arilled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Scolopia  pufilla. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  981. 

Limonia  pufilla.  Gcertn.  fruft.  1.  279. 

Malus  limonia  lentifci  folio  zeylanica,  fruftu  minimo 
uvaris  magnitudine.  Pluk.  aim.  239. 

DESCRIPTION,  (Ac. 

Berry  elliptic-fphseroidal,  crowned  with  a  (hort  ftyle, 
flefhy-coriaceous,  divided  within  into  three  incomplete 
cells  by  three  prominencies.  Pulp  feparated  every 
way  from  the  cells  by  a  very  thin  membrane,**, and 
formed  into  three  foft  oblong  bags,  in  which  the  feeds 
are  lodged.  There  are  generally  two  feeds  in  each 
bag,  feldom  three,  placed  on  each  other,  obliquely 
and  irregularly  truncate  at  the  point  of  contaft,  in 
other  parts  fubovate,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on 
the  other,  black  and  fomewhat  Aiming. 

Native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  Khatu-Kurundu , 
or  thorny  Cinnamon ;  whence  we  may  conjefture  that  it 
refembles  the  Cinnamon  in  leaves  and  outward  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  thorns'. 

SCOLOSANTHUS.  ( From  c-kwAo?  a  thorn ,  and 
a  flower.) 

Vahl  eel.  1.  11.  t.  10. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Luridee.  Rubiace<e,  Juff 

GENERIC  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fuperior,  fmall,  four-cleft  1 
fegments  linear-lanceolate,  four  times  (horter  than  the 
corolla,  acute,  fpreading. 

Cor.  one-petalled  with  claws,  tubular,  before  it  opens 
exaftly  four-cornered,  the  angles  acute,  a  little  curved 
in,  gradually  widening  upwards ;  when  opened  bluntly 

k  JulT.  and  Gaertner,  c  Gxrtner. 

four-* 
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four-cornered.  Border  four-cleft  :  fegments  ovate, 
acute,  revolute. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  eredt,  fcarcely  placed  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  corolla,  cohering  a  little  at  the  bafe  in  a 
four-cornered  fmooth  tube,  a  little  hairy  below.  Anthers 
linear,  eredt,  the  length  of  the  tube. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  fmall  Style  capillary,  a  little  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Stigmas  two,  fmall,  obtufe,  a  little 
thicker  than  the  flyle. 

Per.  Drupe  fubglobular,  fize  of  black  pepper,  fmooth, 
fucculent,  mucronate  with  the  permanent  calycine 
fegments. 

Seed  one,  in  an  oblong,  fomewhat  ftony,  one-celled 
fhell. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-cleft.  Cor.  tubular  with  a  revolute  border. 

Drupe  one -feeded. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Scolofanthus  verficolor. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  607.  Vahl  eel.  1.  11. 
Catefbaa  parviflora.  Lamarck  encycl.  &  meth.  bet. 

t.  67. 

DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  approaching  in  habit  to  Juf- 
iicia  Jpinofa.  Branches  round,  alternately  compreffed 
at  top,  remote,  commonly  oppofite,  rarely  alternate, 
fometimes  bifid,  the  thicknefs  of  a  packthread,  green 
with  a  tinge  of  afh-colour,  appearing  pubeicent  when 
examined  by  a  magnifier,  jointed*  the  internodes  about 
half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  joints  furrounded  by  a  fort 
of  ring  formed  by  the  fhort  evanefeent  membrane  of 
the  ftipules.  Leaves  fubfeffile,  oppofite,  from  two  to 
five  on  each  fide,  more  feldom  folitary,  fcarcely  half 
an  inch  long ;  others  a  little  fmaller,  obovate,  quite 
entire,  fubcoriaceous,  veinlefs,  nervelefs,  lhining. 
Spines  commonly  in  pairs,  from  each  alternate  axil. 
Connate  at  the  bafe,  divaricating,  for  the  moil  part 
a  little  longer  than  the  leaf,  rigid,  purplifh,  often  flori- 
ferous  at  one  of  the  tips.  They  are  the  younger  fpines 
that  commonly  bear  the  flowers,  and  they  keep  grow¬ 
ing  on  after  the  flowers  are  fallen.  Flowers  on  very 
fhort  peduncles :  thofe  from  the  apex  of  a  fpine  foli¬ 
tary,  a  little  fmaller,  moftly  drooping,  purple,  abor¬ 
tive  :  others  axillary,  folitary  or  more  rarely  two  or 
four  together,  eredt,  faffron-coloured,  fertile.  Fruit 
fnow-white.  Difcovered  in  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz 
by  Ryan a. 

Scolymocephala,  Scolymoceph alum.  See  Protea. ] 

SCOLYMUS  {of  Pliny,  LxoAup.cc  of  Diofcorides ,  and 
Heftod.  Theophrajlus  has  c-KOAywwJW  <pv\\ov .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  922.  Reich,  n.  1001.  Schreb.  n.  1252. 
Tournef.  t.  273.  Vaill.  abt.  gall.  1721.  41,  42. 
Juff.  17 1.  Gtertn.  t.  157.  Desfont.  t.  218. 

ClafT.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Aiqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofit <e  Semiflojculofc.  Cichoracea,  J  ufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  imbricate,  ovate  :  feales  numerous,  lanceo¬ 
late,  fpiny,  loofe. 

Cor.  Compound  imbricate,  uniform  :  ccrollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  numerous,  equal. 

Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  very 
finely  five-toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubular. 

Fist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  two,  reflexed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  fomewhat  oblong,  triangular,  acuminate  at 
the  bafe.  Pappus  none. 

Rec.  chaffy,  convex  :  chaffs  roundifh,  flat,  three-toothed 
at  the  lip,  longer  than  the  feeds  and  feparating  them. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  imbricate,  fpiny.  Pappus  none.  Recept.  chaffy. 
species. 

1.  Scolymus  maculatus.  Annual  Golden  Thiflle. 

Lin.fpec.  1143.  JyJl-  722.  Reich.  3.  666.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  992.  Gouan  monfp.  419.  Allion.  pedem. 

n-  755-  Kniph.  cent.  9.  n.  85.  Desfont.  atlant. 
242. 

*  Vahl. 
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Scolymus.  Lin.  hort .  cliff.  388. — annuus.  hort.  ufj. 

244.  Ger.prov.  175.  1.  Villars  dauph.  g.  $ 7. 

S.  gymnofpermos.  G<ertn,  frubf.  2.  355. 

S.  chryfanthernus  annuus.  Dodart.  mem.  in.  acad. 

1 666.  4.  303.  Tournef.  injl.  480.  Vaill.  acad.  1721. 
p.  219. 

S.  Theophrafti.  Lob.  ic.  2.  6.‘ — narbonenfis.  Cliff, 
hfft •  2.  153- 

Spina  lutea.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  84. 

Carduus  chryfanthernus  narbonenfis.  Ger.  emac *  1155. 
2.  Raiihifi.  258. 

Cardui  chryfanthemi  altera  icon.  Dod.  pempt.  725. 
Flowers  folitary,  leaves  cartilaginous  at-  the  edge,  invo¬ 
lucres  peblinate-multifid. 

2.  Scolymus  hifpanicus.  Perennial  Golden  Thiflle. 

Lin.  fpec.  1143.  ffi.  722.  Reich.  3.  666.  Gouan 
monfp.  419.  Mill.  fig.  t.  229.  Forfk.  <£gypt. 
cent.  5.  145.  Allion,  pedem.  n.  756.  Desfont. 
atlant.  241.  ’  ( 

S.  vivax.  Sauv.  monfp.  294.  I 

S.  perennis.  Ger.prov.  175.  2.  Villars  dauph.  3.  57. 
S.  angiofpermos.  Gartn.  frubl.  2.  356. 

S.  chryfanthemos.  Bauh.  pin.  g 84.  Tournef.  infi.  480. 
Garid.  434.  Vaill.  acad.  1721.  p.  219.  Zanich. 
ifi.  t:  175. 

S.  Theopnraffi  hifpanicus.  Cluf.  hifi.  2.  153.  Tabern. 
ic.  694. 

Carduus  Chryfanthemos.  Dod.  pempt .  725.  Ger. 
993.  1.  Raii  hifi.  257.— hifpanicus.  Ger.  emac. 
H55.  1  • 

Flowers  heaped ;  involucres  Leafy  tooth  fpiny. 

[3.  Scolymus  grandifiorus.  Great-flowered  Golden  Thiflle. 
Desfont.  atlant.  240.  /.  218. 

S..  chryfanthemos  agyptiacus  perennis  ferocior.  Vaill. 
acad.  1721.  p.  219. 

Flowers  folitary,  the  upper  ones  approximating ,  involucres 
coriaceous  nerved  lanceolate  acute.  ] 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  a  branch¬ 
ing  ftalk  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  leafy  wings 
running  along  the  fides  from  joint  to  joint,  fcalloped 
and  indented ;  the  borders  of  thefe  are  thinner  than 
the  other  parts,  and  are  armed  all  the  way  with  very 
fharp  fpines  ;  at  each  joint  are  fluff  leaves,  which  are 
jagged  and  armed  with  ftrong  fpines  ;  they  are  pale 
green  and  fefiile.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  inclofed  in  leafy  involucres,  longer 
than  the  flowers,  and  armed  with  very  ftrong  fpines : 
within  thefe  the  calyxes  are  armed  with  fhort  fpines. 
The  flowers  are  compofed  of  many  golden  florets. 

[It  is  an  annual  herb,  with  a  [lender  root.  Stem 
more  branched  below.  Leaves  fmooth,  fhining,  with 
a  cartilaginous  border,  decurrent  almofL  to  the  bafe 
of  the  ftem.  Flowers  folitary  from  the  divarications. 
Corolla  fmaller  with  brown  anthers  e. 

According  to  Gartner,  the  flowers  of  this  are  larger 
and  moftly  folitary,  and  the  leaves  are  thickened  at 
the  edge.  But  thefe  marks  are  by  no  means  certain 
or  conftant,  the  true  fpecific  difference  therefore  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  chaffs  of  the  receptacle-  not  in¬ 
volving  the  feeds.  Hence  he  has  named  it  gymnef- 
permos. 

Root  fufiform,  often  branched.  Stems  fubvillofe, 
with  the  wings  unequally  toothed  and  fpiny.  Branches 
numerous,  fpreading.  Stem-leaves  rigid,  fpiny,  va¬ 
riegated  with  white  fpots,  finuate-lobed,  with  cartila¬ 
ginous  edges,  unequally  toothed,  the  teeth  fpiny. 
Flowers  folitary  or  aggregate  on  a  common  peduncle 
along  the  branches  and  from  the  point  of  diviffon. 
Bradtes  four  or  five,  coriaceous,  pedtinate,  cartilaginous 
at  the  edge,  longer  than  the  corolla :  teeth  long,  al- 
moft  equal,  awl-fhaped,  ending  in  a  prickle.  Corollets 
linear,  toothed  at  the  end,  yellow.  Anthers  brown. 
Seeds  even,  convex  on  one  fide,  neftling  in  the  chaffs 
of  the  receptacle  (which  is  contrary  to  Gartner’s 
opinion.)  Receptacle  conical.  Chaffs  fhort,  blunt. 
It  differs  from  the  others  in  having  an  annual  root, 
the  upper  leaves  cartilaginous  at  the  edge,  the  bradtes 
pedtinate,  the  flowers  fmaller,  the  anthers  brown,  and 


*  Linn.  fyft. 
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ttifc  feeds  being  deftituff  of  a  pappus  or  down.  There 
is  a  great  fonfufion  of  fynonvms  in  Gaertner f. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. — 
This,  fays  Johnfon,  (in  Ger.  emac.)  I  faw  this  year 
(1633,)  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Tradef- 
tant,  fenior,  at  South  Lambeth.] 

2.  Root  perennial  (biennial,)  from  which  Ipririg  up 
many  thick  ftalks;  that  rife  about  three  feet  high, 
branching  out  on  the  Tides  the  whole  length,  and 
having  ftiff  jagged  leaves,  the  borders  of  which  are 
thicker  than  the  other  part,  and  armed  with  fpines  as 
in  the  preceding :  the  ftalks  alfo  have  leafy  borders 
as  the  other,  ftrongly  armed  with  fpines.  The  flowers 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  and  are  ffiaped 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort.  They  fit  clofe,.and  are 
fo  clolely  guarded  by  long  leaves  armed  with  ftrong 
fpines,  that  it  is  very  troublefome  to  reach  the 
flower. 

[This  flowers  the  fecond  year,  and  has  a  fufiform 
root.  Stem  lefs  branched  below.  Leaves  fomewhat 
rugged,  afh-coloured,  not  cartilaginous  at  the  edge, 
decurrent,  but  ending  before  the  next  leaf.  Flowers 
commonly  four,  heaped  or  aggregate.  Corolla  double 
the  fize  of  the  other  with  anthers  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  s. 

According  to  Gartner,  the  calyx  when  mature  is 
iinaller  than  that  of  the  preceding,  and  fenced  with 
narrower  leaves  :  the  receptacle  very  convex  and  al- 
moft  globular :  the  chaffs  membranaceous,  obovate, 
folded  together  by  the  edges  bending  inwards,  and  thus 
almoft  concealing  each  feed  as  in  a  ftieath,  (whence  he 
'  improperly  names  this  fpecies  angiofpermos.)  Seeds 
obovate,  remarkably  acuminate  downwards,  a  little 
convex  on  one  fide  and  marked  with  a  double  lon¬ 
gitudinal  line,  on  the  other  flattifh  with  a  Angle  line 
along  the  middle.  Integument  Angle,  membranaceous, 
fnow-white(  but  not  fhining.  The  preceding,  befides 
this  membranaceous-coat,  has  an  exterior  one,  that  is 
coriaceous,  thickifh  and  hard.  In  that  alfo  the  recep¬ 
tacle  is  almoft  flat ;  the  chaffs  oblong,  keeled,  ciliate, 
narrower  than  the  feeds,  which  are  naked,  ovate,  fmooth, 
ftiining,  pale  ftraw-coloured  or  rufefcent. 

Allioni  afcribes  a  pappus,  of  two  or  three  awns 
readily  falling  off,  to  this  fpecies,  which  Gasrtner  has 
never  feen  in  cultivated  plants.  He  adds  that  Ehrhart 
affirms  of  the  feed  of  Scolymus  .that  it  is  two-awned, 
but  he  does  not  mention  the  fpecies. 

Desfontaines  defcribes  the  root  as  fufiform,  often 
branched  ;  the  branches  of  the  ftem  fpreading,  villofe, 
winged  ;  the  wings  fpiny,  unequally  toothed,  the  teeth 
ending  in  a  prickle ;  the  flowers  feffile,  folitary  or 
aggregate  ;  tfe  bracles  (involucre)  torn,  rigid,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  leafy,  channelled,  a  little  longer  than  the 
flower,  unequally  tooth-fpiny  at  the  edge,  acute  ;  fcales 

the  calyx  linear-lanceolate,  often  ending  in  a 
prickle  ;  corollefs  yellow,  linear,  attenuated  upwards, 
toothed  at  the  end  ;  anthers  yellow  j  feeds  even,  obo¬ 
vate,  convex  on  one  fide,  neftling  in  the  chaffs  of  the 
receptacle,  having  two  or  three  deciduous  awns  ;  re¬ 
ceptacle  hemifpherical,  with  fhort  blunt  chaffs.  It 
differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  to  which  it  is  allied  in 
having  a  branched,  loftier  ftem,  the  leaves  femidecur- 
renf,  the  brakes  leafy,  the  flowers  numerous  fometimes 
aggregate>  an(l  the  corollas  fmaller  by  half. 

<  Desfontaines  confiders  it  as  biennial.  Miller  fays  it 
will  continue  feveral  years. 

^  Villars  is  difpofed  to  make  one  fpecies  of  thefe. 
The  firft,  he  fays,  is  annual;  the  leaves  fmooth,  (pot¬ 
ted,  with  white  like  our  Lady’s  Thiftle,  and  a  carti¬ 
laginous  border  ;  the  Items  are  more  branched,  lefs 
ftraight,  as  are  alfo  the  roots,  and  the  flowers  are  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  commonly  by  threes,  and 
fomewhat  fmaller. 

The  fecond  has  the  leaves  more  cut,  not  fo  thick, 
larger,  and  a  little  pubelcent;  the  ftem  ftraight,  com¬ 
monly  Ample,  with  axillary  flowers  having  the  calyx 
a  little  villofe  ;  the  root  is  perennial,  Ample  and  fufi¬ 
form  ;  loft  and  fweet  like  Scorzonera,  and  as  good  to 
cat  as  that.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  die  leaves,  ftalks  and  root 
f  Desfonuine,.  e  Linn.  fyft, 
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abound  with  a  milky  juice  ;  that  <  the  people  of  S^iff 
manca  eat  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  Chardori;  and 
that  the  Spaniards  fophiftlcate  their  Saffron  with  the 
flowers. 

[Native  of  the  South  iff  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
Cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  in  165S. 
It  flowers  from  July  to'  feptemben  The  preceding  in 
July  and  auguftL 

3.  Root  perennial,  fufifofm,  Muff,  the  thicknefi 
bf  a  finger.  The  whole  plant  milky.  Stem1  fimple 
or  very  fparingly  branched,  ere<ft,  villo'fe,  winged: 
wings  unequally  tooth-firiuate  :  teeth  fpiny  at  the  end. 
Leaves  alternate,  rigid,  decurrent,  long,  variegated 
Mth  white  veins,  finuate-lobed ;  lobes  ovate  and  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  unequally  toothed ;  teeth  ending  in  a 
prickle.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary;  feffile,  three  four 
or  five  from  the  top  of  the  ftem  ;  the  lower  for  the 
moft  part  more  remote.  Bradles  (involucre)  three, 
involving  the  calyx,  (in  the  terminating  flower  fix,) 
thick,  coriaceous;  lanceolate,  channelled,  acute,  painted 
longitudinally  with  white  and  green  nerves ;  toothed 
at  the  edge  with  rigid,  uniform,  remote,  horizontal 
teeth,  Ipiny  at  the  end.  Scales  of  the  calyx  linear- 
lanceolate,-  fmooth,-  frequently  terminated  by  a  Ipinule, 
membranaceous  at  the  edge  ;  the  outer  fcales  fhorter, 
blunt ;  the  inner  acute.  Corollets  yellow,  lanceolate, 
narrower  at  top,  toothletted  at  the  end.  Anthers  yel¬ 
low.  Seeds  even;  fmooth,  obovate,-  convex  on  one 
fide,  neftling  in  the  chaffs  of  the  receptacle.  Pappus 
has  two  or  three  deciduous  brittle  awns.  Receptacle 
hemilpherical,  chaffy  :  the  chaffs  compreffed  and  ob- 
tufe.— -This  is  a  very  beautiful  fpecies,  flowering- 
early  in  ipring,  and  now  cultivated  in  the  European 
gardens. 

Native  of  Egypt;  and  very  cbmrfioh  in  the  fallows 
of  Barbary;  The  Arabs  eat  the  ftalks  both  raw  and 
boiled  *.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  march  of  april,  on  a  b'eci  bf  frefli 
undunged  earth,  in  an  open  fituation  ;  when  the  plants 
come  up  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  thin  them 
fo  as  to  leave  them  about  two  feet  afunder.  As  they 
fend  forth  tap-roots,  they  do  not  bear  ttanfplanting 
well.  If  the  feafon  fhould  prove  Warm  and  dry,  they 
will  perfed  their  feeds  in  autumn  ;  but  in  wet  feafons 
they  rarely  perfed  their  feeds  in  England.  In  that 
cafe  frefli  feeds  muft  be  procured  from  abroad  :  or  the 
fecond  and  third  may  be  increafed  by  offsets. 

Scolymus.  See  Cynara. 

SCOP  ARIA.  ( From  Scopa,  a  beejom ;  to  which  ufe  it 
is  adapted. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  143.  Reich,  n.  149.  Schreh.n.  187, 
G<em.t.$3.  ytcjf.  1 18. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perjonat*.  Scrophularia ,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-parted,  concave  : Jegments 
flender,  rugged. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped,  fpreading,,  concave, 
four-parted :  Jegments  tongue-Ihaped,  obcufe,  equal  ; 
throat  bearded. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  equal,  awl-fliaped,  fhorter  than' 
the  corolla.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  conical.  Style  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the 
corolla,  permanent.  Stigma  acute. 

Per.  Capjule  oblong-conical,  acuminate,  one-celled,  two- 
valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  oblong. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  four-parted,  wheel-ffiapedo 
Cap/,  one-celled,  two-valved,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Scoparia  dulcis.  Sweet  Scdparia. 

Lin.Jpec.  168.  JyJl.  157..  Reich.  1.30.6.  JVillJ 
1.  652.  Jacqu.  ameir.  17.  pist.  14.  Brown . 
jam.  145.  Vahlfymb.  I.  12.  Lour,  cochinch.  1. 
71.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  89.  Gartn.  frudl.  1.  2C1, 
Pluk.phyt.  t.  21 5./  1.  (Phytenoides.) 

Scoparia  ternata.  Forfk,  defer.  31.  n.  7. 

h  Hort,  kew.  1  Desfontaines. 
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&  ramofa. 
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Capraria.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  320. 

Samoloides.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  265. 

Veronica  americana  eretta  frutefcens 
Herm.  farad.  241.  t.  241. 

V.  fruticofa  eredta  dulcis,  hexangulari  caule. 
jam.  1.  195.  t.  108.  f.  2. 

(3.  Tupeicava.  Pif.  braj.  246. 

Leaves  in  threes,  flowers  peduncled. 

[2.  Scoparia  procumbens. 

Lin.  Jpec.  168.  Jyft.  1 5 7 *  Reich.  1.  32^- 
1.  632.  flacqu.  amer.  18.  pidt.  14. 

Leaves  in  fours ,  flowers  Jeffile. 

2.  Scoparia  arborea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  157 .  Willd.  1.  653.  fuppl.  125. 

prodr.  29.  r  j 

Leaves  lanceolate  alternate  quite  entire ,  corymb  Juperde- 


'  Willd. 


Thunb. 


perfect,  their  feeds  in  the  autumn,  and  foon  after 

perilh.  *  #  r 

[Scoparia.  See  Chenopodium,  and  Lecaea. 

SCOPOLIA.  {So  named  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  honour  of 
Giovanni  Antonio  Scopoli,  trofeffor  of  Chemiftry  and 
Botany  at  Pavia ,  author  of  F lora  &r  Entqmoiogia 
Carniolica,  Deliciae  Florae  Faunaeque  Infubricse,  and 
many  other  works  in  Metallurgy,  Zoology  and  Botany. 
He  died  on  the  ttth  of  may  1788.) 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  2.  poll.  34.  Cranzia.  Schreb.  gen. 
n.  362.  &  Didl.  noftr. 

ClaIT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

ESSENTIAL  CHA.RACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Nedl.  none.  Stigma  capitate.  Capf. 
berried,  five-celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

SPECIES. 


compound  trichotomous. ] 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  annual.  Stalk  hexangular,  rifing  near  two 
feet  high,  and  fending  out  many  branches,  which  have 
three  leaves  placed  round  at  each  joint  3  thefe  are 
about  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad, 
ferrate,  and  of  a  deep-green  colour  :  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  at  each  joint  on  pe¬ 
duncles  :  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  their  petals  have 

bearded  threads  on  their  edges. 

[It  is  upright,  and  attains  the  height  of  three  feet. 
Leaves  oblong,  -acute,  attenuated  into  the  petiole. 
Peduncles  one-flowered,  axillary.  The  fegments  of 
the  corolla  have  many  hairs  at  the  bafe  equalling  the 
flamensk. 

The  branches,  as  well  as  the  leaves,  are  m  threes  3 
the  leaves  feflile  and  fmooth1. 

Capfule  fmall,  fphefical,  with  a  groove  on  each  fide, 
thin,  two-celled  and  two-valved.  (Loureiro  lays  it  is 
ovate  and  four- valved.)  Partition  membranaceous, 
very  thin,  diaphanous,  parallel  to  the  valves  and  faf- 
tened  to  their  future.  Receptacle  orbicular,  depreffed 
a  little,  fpongy,  fattened  along  the  partition  on.  each 
fide.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  ovate -globular,  ob- 
fcurely  angular,  having  very  minute  holes  in  rows, 
fomewhat  of  a  ruft  colour”. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  all  the  Caribbee  iflands  and 
the  neighbouring  continent ;  alfo  in  Cochinchina. — - 
The  French  call  it  Balai  doux  or  Sweet  Beefom  ;  the 
Spaniards  Efcobilla  menuda  or  Little  Beefom.  ■  An  in- 
fufion  of  it  is  ufed  by  both  in  diforders  of  the  bread: n. 
According  to  Browne,  it  may  defervedly  be  confidered 
as  an  excellent  vulnerary.  •  A 

Irwas  cultivated  in  1730  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers 
from  june  to  feptember0. 

(3.  Pifo’s  plant,  in  his  herbarium,  was  fubvillofe p. 

2.  This' plant  is  fcarcely  half  a  foot  high,  with 
nearly  the  fame  habit  as  the  preceding  3  .but  with  the 
Items  dichotomous,  procumbent  at  bottom  and  then 
upright.  Leaves  ^v/l-fhaped,  acuminate,  fmall,  ftiflilh, 
in  fours  with  the  two  interior  oppofite  ones  a  little 
fhorter.  Flowers  white,  feflile,  fmall,  in  the  forkings 
of  the  branohlets,  and- in  fome  of  the  axils.  The  tube, 
of  the  corolla  is  fringed  at, top,  but  there  are  no  hairs 
at  the  bafe  of  the  fegments.  in  other  refpedts  it  agrees 
with  the  preceding.  *  . 

Native  of  Carthagena'  in  New  Spain,  on  trhe  Tandy 
-coaft  about- Boca  ChieaT-  , 

3.  This  is  a  tree,  having  the  habit  of  the  Olive  or 
of  Phi-Uyrea,  The  inflorescence  is  very  large  and  ex¬ 
tremely  compounded.  The  flowers  are  fmall. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hop.e,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg r.] 


1 .  Scopolia  aculeata. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  2.  poll.  34.  Willd. Jpec.  1.  1115, 
Paullinia  afiatica.  Lin.  Jpec.  524.  &  Didl .  noftr . 

Cranzia  aculeata.  Didl.  noftr. 

Toddalia.  fluff  gen.  371.  ,  Lamarck  encyd.  t.  139. 

ft  1.  ’  ' 

Chamaelea  trifoliata  aculeata.  Burm.  zeyl.  58.  t.  24. 
Stem  prickly,  leaves  ovate  acuminate. 

2.  Scopolia  inermis. 

Willd.  Jpec.  1.  1 1 16. 

Toddalia.  Lamarck  encycl.  t.  1 39./.  2. 

Stem  unarmed ,  leaflets  obovate  obtufe. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

This  plant  has  already  appeared  twice  in  our  Dic¬ 
tionary  3  firft  as  the  Paullinia  afiatica  of  Linneus  % 
fecondly  as  the  Cranzia  of  Schreber  ;  and  here  thirdly 
as  the  Scopolia  of  Smith.— The  Scopolia  of  the  younger 
Linneus’s  Supplement,  is  referred  by  Dr.  Smith  to 
the  genus  Daphne.  The  Scopolia  of  Jacquin  is  con¬ 
fidered  by  the  elder  linneus  as  a  fpecies  of  Hyofcyamus. 
And  the  Scopolia  of  Forfter,  has  obtained  another 
name  of  Grifelinia  lucida  from  the  author  himfelf. 
That  fo  eminent,  though  unfortunate  a  naturalift, 
fhould  not  want  a  name.  Dr.  Smith  has,  confecrated 
this  plant  to  his  memory,  with  an  elegant  and  hand- 
fome  tcftimonial  to  Scopoli’s  great  merits.— Juflieu’s 
and  Lamarck’s  name  Toddalia,  from  the  Indjan  Kaka- 
toddali,  is  barbarous.  And  another  plant  . has  received 
the  name  of  Cranzia ,  from  -  Swartz,  in  his  Pro- 

dromus9.  '  .  ' 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  ternate  j 
the  panicles  racemed  and  axillary.  For  the  reft  fee 
Cranzia  and  Paullinia  afiatica. 

2.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  and  alfo 
ternate  -leaves,  but  yet  it  is  fufficiently  diftinct  by  the 
Item  being  unarmed,  the  leaflets  obovate,  obtufe,  and 
the  flowers  in  terminating  corymbs.  Suppoled  to  be 
a  native  of  the  Ifle  of  Bourbon  *. 

Scordio  Affinis.  See  Rhinanthus. 

Scordium.  See  Moluccella ,  Nepeta ,  Stemodia,  Teucrim. 
Scordotis.  See  Nepeta. 

Scorodonia.  See  Scrophularia ,  Teucrium ,  Verbena. 
Scorodoprasum.  S tt  Allium. 

Scorodo-Thlaspi.  See  Thlaftpi. 
jScoRPii  Spina.  See  Eryngium.  , 

Scorpioides.  See  Hedyfarum,  Myofotis ,  Ornithopus, 
Scorpiurus. 

Scorpion-Grass.  See  Myofotis. 

1 - Senna.  See  Coronilla  Emerusj] 

SCORPIDRUS  {of  Pliny.  SxooTriof  oiw«.  Scorpion' s- 
tail  5  from  the  twifting  of  the  pod.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  886.  Reich,  n.  959.  Schreb.  n.  1201. 
Gartn.  t.  155.  fluff.  361.  Scorpoides.  Tournef > 


propagation  and  culture. 

1.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring;  and 
when  the  plants  are  fit  to.  remove,  plant  them  upon  a 
frefli  hot-bed,  ihadjng  and  watering  them,  until  they 
have  taken  new  root  3  after  which  admit  air  to  therfi 
daily  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafqn, ,  and  re- 
frefli.  them  frequently  with  water.  In  june  they  may 
be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and 
planted  into  open  borders,  where  they  wifi  flower, 

k  Jacquin.  1  Loureiro.  “  Gartner.’  "n  Jacquin! 

»  Horc.  kew.  p  Linn.  fpec.  si  Jacquin. 

*  Linn,  (uppk 


t.  226. 

;  Clair.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionacea  or  Leguminofa. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

(Cal.  Umbel  Ample. 

Perianth  qne-leafed,  eredt,  inflated,  very  flightly  com- 
prelfed,  half- five-cleft,  acute:  teeth  almoft  equal: 
the  upper  ones.lefs  djvided. 

'Cor.  papilionaceous.  Banner  round ilh,  emarginate,  re- 
firxed,  fp reading.  Wings  fubovate,  loole,  with  a  blunt 

-'.Smith.  1  Willdenow. 
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appendix*  Keel  half- mooned,  with  the  belly  gibbous, 
acuminate,  eredt,  two-parted  below. 

Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous,  (fimple  and  nine-cleft,) 
afeending.  Anthers  fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  cylindrical,  a  little  reflexed.  Style 
bent  in  upwards.  Stigma  a  terminating  point. 

Per.  Legume  oblong,  lubcylindrical,  coriaceous,  ftriated, 
rugged,  revolute,  divided  internally  into  feveral  tranl- 
verle  cells,  obfeurely  knobbed  externally  by  the  con¬ 
traction  of  the  joints. 

Seeds  folitary.  roundilh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Legume  divided  by  ifthmufes  or  tranfverfe  partitions, 
revolute  cylindrical. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Scorpiurus  vermiculata.  Common  Caterpillar. 

Lin.  [pec.  1050.  JyJl.  671.  Reich.  3.  497.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  91 6.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1247.  Ravin, 
tetr.  210.  G<ertn.  frudt.  2.  345.  Mor.  hijl.  2. 
127./.  2.  t.  11./.  3.  (Scorpioides.) 

Scorpioides  flliqua  crafla  Boelii.  Tournef.  inft.  402. 

Ger.  emac.  1627.  Raii  hijl.  931. 

Peduncles  one-flowered ,  legumes  covered  all  over  with 
blunt  f sales. 

1.  Scorpiurus  muricata.  Two-flowered  Caterpillar. 

Lin.Jpec.  1150.  Reich.  3,  497,  Scop.  earn.  n.  917. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  398,  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1248. 
Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  82.  Mor.  hijl./.  2.  t.  n.f.  4. 
(Scorpioides.) 

Scorpioides  bupleuri  folio  pluribus  corniculis  afperis. 
Park,  theat.  1 1 1 7 .  1 . 

Peduncles  two -flowered ,  legumes  bluntly  prickly  out¬ 
wards. 

3.  Scorpiurus  fulcata.  Furrowed  Caterpillar. 

Lin.Jpec.  1050.  Reich.  3.  497.  hort.  cliff.  364. 
upj.  233,'  G<ertn.fr ubi..  2.  346.  Villars  dauph. 
3.  399.  Desfont.  atlant.  174.  Mill.  Jig.  t.  230. 
Scorpioides  Bupleuri  folio.  Bauh.pin.  287.  Tournef. 

inft.  402.  Mor.  hifl.f  i.  t.  1  i.  f.  1. 

S.  Bupleuri  folio.  Lob.  jcf  457.  Ger.  167.  ,  emac. 

.  .  337.-  1*  .  .  . 

S.  prius.  Bod.  pempt.  71. 

Campoides  hifpida.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  96. 

Peduncles  fubtrifloro'us ,  legmnes  with  diftinft  acute  fpines 
on  the  outfide. 

4.  Scorpiurus  fubvillofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  1050.  Reich.  3.  498.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1249.  Desfont.  atlant.  173.  Kniph. ..cent.  9, 

w.  96,  Mor.  hift.f.  2.  t.  11./.  11.  (Scorpioides.) 
Peduncles  moftly  four -flowered,  legumes  with  acute  fpines 
in  clufters  outwardly. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C-. 

1.  Stalks  herbaceous,  trailing,  above  a  foot' long, 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  having  at  each  joint  a  fpa- 
tulate  leaf  on.  a  long  foot-ftalfc.  Peduncles  axillary, 
iuftaining  at  the  top  one  yellow  flower,  which  is  liic- 
ceeded,  by  a  thick  twilled  pod,  the  fize  and -appear¬ 
ance  ol  .a  large  green  caterpillar. 

[Stem  half  a  foot  high.  Leaves  lanceolate,  decur¬ 
rent  into  the  petiole,  having  flaccid  villofe  hairs  (bat¬ 
tered  over  them  above,  acuminate,  quite  entire. 
Bradtes  in  pairs,  eredt,  narrow,  attenuated,  longer 
than  the  banner  of  the  corolla.  Peduncles  near  two 
inches  in  length,  Ihorter  than-  the  leaf.  Banner  ftri- 
.ated  with  eight  reddilh  lines  at  the  bafe.  Wings 
placed  at  the  apex  of  the  keel.  Filaments  widening 
at  the  top.  Stigma  ovate.  Legume  marked  with  ten 
raifed  waned  ftreaks n. 

Legume  round,  thick,  rolled  into  a  clofe  fpiral, 
fwelling  a  little  where  the  feeds  are  ;  covered  all  over 
on  the  outfide  with  headed  fcalelets  in  longitudinal 
rows;  divided  within  into  fix  or  nine  cells,  valvelefs 
and  not  feparating  at  the  joints.  Seeds  ovate-globular, 

.  fmooth,  ftraw-coloured  or  rufefeent,  faftened  to  the 
outer  fide  of  the  cells.  Navel  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  *. 

Native  .of  the  South  of  Europe,  Cultivated  in 
1621,  by  Mr.  John  Goodyer7.] 

2.  This  has  Itronger  (talks  than  the  firft ;  the  leaves 
are  much  broader  ,*  the  peduncles  fupport  two  fmaller 

J  Scopoli.  *  Gxrtner,  *  Hort.  kew. 
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flowers ;  the  pods  are  (lender,  longer  and  more  twifted, 
and  are  armed  with  blunt  (pines  on  their  outfide. 

[Scopoli  remarks,  that  it  has  the  appearance,  dura¬ 
tion,  (tature,.  &c.  of  the  preceding  ;  differing  only  in 
having  the  peduncles  two -flowered,  longer  than  the 
leaf ;  and  the  pod  rough  with  angular  ciliate  lines. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

It  was  cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from 
Parkinfon z.] 

3.  This,  has  flenderer  (talks  than  either  of  the 
former;  the  leaves  (land  upon  (horter  footffalks,  but 
are  (haped  like  thole  of  the  firfl:  fort ;  the  peduncles 
are  (lender,  and  frequently  fupport  three  flowers ;  the 
pods  are  (lender,  not  fo  much  twifted  as  the  former, 
and  armed  on  their  outfide  with  fharp  diftindt  fpines. 

[The  pods  are  channelled  more  viflbly  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding ;  and  the  bridles  are  diftindt  and 

ftiffer a. - According  to  Gartner,  the  legume  is 

roundifti,  (lender,  rolled  into  a  loofe  waved  fpiral, 
jointed,  grooved,  four  of  the  dorfal  grooves  fpiny, 
the  others,  as  alfo  the  ventral  ones  unarmed.  Joints 
feven  to  ten,  curved,  valvelefs,  not  feparating.  Seeds 
roundifii,  curved  a  little,  ferruginous. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  Barbary  about 
Algiers.  Cultivated  by  Gerarde,  in  1 5  96  b. 

4.  Stems  ftriated,  fubvillofe,  procumbent.  Leaves 
wide-lanOeolate,  quite  entire,  petioled,  fubvillofe,  acute. 
Stipules  narrow-lanceolate,  acute.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  naked,  ftriated,  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the 
leaf.  Flowers  fmall,  in  fours,  terminating.  Calyx 
half-five-cleft,  with  awl-(haped  fegments.  Corolla  yel¬ 
low.  Keel  acute.  Legume  twifted,  echinate  with 
numerous  little  bridles c. J 

•  The  (talks  and  leaves  of  this  are  very  like  thofe  of 
the  firft,  but  the  peduncles  are  longer,  and  each  has 
three  or  four  fmall  yellow  flowers  at  thetqp :  the  pods 
are  very  (lender,  greatly  contorted,  and  armed  with 
(hort  fpines  in  clufters' on  their  outfide.  . 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  Barbary  about 
Algiers.  ,, 

Linneus  fays  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  thefe  are 
originally  derived  from  one  fpecies ;  that  foil  and 
fltuation  are  not  adequate  to  their  generation,  for  then, 
on  changing  thefe  again,  they  would  return  to  their 
former  famenefs.  What  mixture  then,  he  afks,  can 
have  produced  thefe  conftant  plants  ?  Whoever  would 
either  unite  or  diftibguifh  them,  might  have  arguments 
on  his  fide. 

Desfontaines-  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  names 
Scorpiurus  purpurea.  It  is  allied  to  the  firft  fpecies, 
and  has  one  flower  on  a-  long  peduncle,  as  that  has: 
but  the  (terns  and  leaves  are  hirfute  :  the  corolla  pur¬ 
ple  :  the  legume  grooved  and  very  (hortly  muricate, 
not  fcaly,  as  in  S ..vermiculata. 

Native  of  Algiers.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  alfo  another  fpecies  with  pinnate 
leaves;  which  he  therefore  names  Sc.  pinnata. — It  has 
very  mort  (talks  :  the  leaves  have  four  or  five  pairs  of 
fmall  leaflets,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  :  the 'flowers 
are  fmall,  as  are  alfo  the  pods,  which  are  lefs  twifted 
than  in  the  others.  1  ....  4 

[Giertner  remarks,  that  in  .this  whole  family  or  na¬ 
tural  order,  the  embryo  is  not  long,  and  round,  or 
(haped  like  the  (haft  of  a  column,  (teres)  except  in 
Hippo crepis  and  this  genus.] 

/  •  \  A  ■ 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.' 

Thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  feveral  curious  gar¬ 
dens,  for  their  oddnefs  more  than  for  any:  great  beauty  : 
they  are  all  of  them  annual  plants,  which  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  fowing  their  feeds  upon  a  bed  of  light  frelh 
earth  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up  they  fhould 
be  thinned,  fo  as  to  leave  them  about  ten  inches  or  a 
foot  afunder;  becaufe  their  branches  trail  upon  the 
ground  ;  and  if  they  have  not  room,  they  are  apt  to 
overbear  each  other,  and  thereby  are  very  often  rotted, 
efpecially  in  moift  fealons.  The  weeds  fliould  alfo  be 
diligently  cleared  from  them/  otherwife  they  will  grow 
over  and  deftrqy  them.  In  june  thefe  plants  will 
produce  fmall,  yellow  flowers,  which  are  lucceeded  by 

j  -  f  ■* 

z  Hort.  kew,  *  Villars  and  Desfontaines.  *  Hort.  kew. 
c  Desfontaines. 
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pods  fo  much  like  caterpillars,  that  a  perfon  at  a  fmall 
diftance  would  imagine  they  were  real  caterpillars  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  plants ;  and  it  is  for  this  oddnefs  of  their 
pods,  that  thefe  plants  are  chiefly  preferred. 

Thefe  plants  feldom  thrive  well  if  they  are  tranf- 
planted  j  therefore  the  beft  method  is,  to  put  in  three 
or  four  good  feeds  in  each  place  where  you  would  have 
the  plants  remain  j  which  may  be  in  the  middle  of 
large  borders  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where,  being  in¬ 
termixed  with  other  plants,  they  will  afford  a  pleafing 
variety.  When  their  pods  are  ripe,  they  fliould  be 
gathered  and  preferved  in  a  dry  place  till  the  following 
fpring,  in  order  to  be  fown. 

The  firfl  fort  is  the  beft  worth  cultivating,  the  pods 
being  large  and  more  vifible  than  the  others,  and  more 
in  form  of  a  caterpillar. 

[Scqrpiurus.  See  Ellifta  and  Myofotis. 

Scorpius.  See  Genifla. 

Scortea.  See  Coccoloba.] 

SCORZONeRA,  (quafi  Viper  aria,  from  the  Catalonian 
Efcorfo,  a  Viper .  Tournefort. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  90 6.  Reich,  n.  985.  Schreb.  n.  1230 
Tournef.t.  1 69.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1721.  53.  13. 
16.  14.  JuJf.  170.  Gartn.t.  159.  Scorzoneroides. 
Vaill.  aft.  gall,  iqn.fig.  UJdem. 

ClafT.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  fEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compoflfte  Semiflofculofa;.  Cichoracea ,  Juft. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  common  imbricate,  long,  fubcylindrical :  fcales  about 
fifteen,  fcariofe  at  the  edge. 

Cor.  compound  imbricate,  reniform  :  corollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite  numerous,  the  outer  a  little  longer. 

Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five¬ 
toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort,  Anther  eg - 
lindrical,  ttffrular. 

Fist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  two,  re  flexed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  ovate-oblong,  converging  and  finally 
fpreading  and  reflexed.  ' '  , 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  cylindrical,  ftriated,  fhorter  by 
half  than  the  calyx.  Pappus  feathered,  (felftle,  with 
chaffy  and  briftly  rays  mixed.  Gartn.) 

Rec.  naked. 

Obs.  Scorzonera  of  Vaillant  has  entire  leaves. 

Scorzoneroides,  V.  has  divided  and  laciniated 
leaves. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  imbricate  with  fcales  fcariofe  at  the  edge.  Pappus 
feathered,  fefiile.  Recept.  naked. 

species. 

[1.  Scorzonera  tomentofa.  White  Viper' s-grafs. 

Lin.Jpec.  1 1  r-2.  Reich.  3.  615.  Pallas  it.  3.  682. 

S.  orientalis  latifolia  nervofa  candidiffima  &  tomentofa. 
Tournef.  cor.  36. 

Leaves  ovate  nerved  tomentofe  quite  entire  Jeffile.] 

1. .  Scorzonera- humilis.  Dwarf  Viper’ s-grafs. 

Lin.Jpec.  1112.  fyjl.  710.  Reich.  3.  615.  hort. 
cliff.  382.  Fl.Juec.  n.  6 85.  mat.  med.  178.  FI. 
dan.  t.  816.  Hall.  helv.  n.  10.  Pollich  pal. 

723.  .  Scop.  cam.  n.  948.  Jacqu.  auftr.  1.  24. 

/.  36..  -  Villars  dauph.  3.  74.  Allion.  pedem 
<  *.  837.  y,  . 

S.  humilis  latifolia  nervofa.  Bauh.pin.  275.  Tourn. 
injl.  47 6.  Garid.  434.  Mor  hiji.f.  7.  /.  9./  4 
v.  n.  8. 

S.  hum.  latif.  pannonica.  Cluf.  hifi.  2.  138.  Park. 

theat. .  409.  n.  2.  Raii  hifi.  249. 

Viperaria  pannonica.  Ger.  emac.  737.  f  3. 

Tragopogonis  fpecies,  f.  Sc.  humilis  latifolia.  Bauh. 
hift.  2.  138. 

Stem  almojl  naked  one-flowered,  leaves  broad-lanceolate 
nerved  flat. 

[3.  Scorzonera  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Viper’ s-grafs 
Lm.  fyft.  7  10.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  /.  305.  7 

‘  Znlirfrffr Tf  W-CT-/f>w  m,ire>  <f‘>» 

4.  Scorzonerahifpanica.  Garden  Viper’. e-grafi  or  Spamjb 

Lin:/?eCJ  11 12-  Reich'  3-  615.  hort.  cliff.  383. 
upf.  -42.  Scop.  cam.  n.  951.  Allion.  pedfin. 
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n.  838.  Villars  dauph.  3.  75.  Gmel.flb.  2.  t. 
Gron.  orient.  244.  Blackw.  t.  406.  Kniph.  cent.  7. 
n.  83.  D’AJfoarag.  n.  746.  Gartn.fruft.  2.  367; 

S.  latifolia  finuata.  Bauh.  pin.  275.  Tcurnef.  inft. 
476.  # 

S.  hifp.  major.  Park,  par  ad.  301.  1.  /.  297./.  6. 
Raii  hift.  248. 

S.  major  hifp.  1.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  137. 

Viperaria,  f.  Sc.  hifp.  Ger.  emac.  736;  ft  1. 
Tragopogon  hifpanicus  f  Scorzonera.  Bauh.  hid.  2 
1061.  - 

Stem  branched,  leaves  embracing  entire  ferrulate. 

[5.  Scorzonera  undulata.  Wave-leaved  Viper’ s-grafs. 
Vahl Jymb.  2.  86.  Desfont.  atlant.  219. 

S.  graeca  faxatilis  foliis  anguftis  undulatis  tomentofis. 
Tournef.  cor.  39. 

Stems  linear-lanceolate  attenuated  tomentofe  waved,  flan 
Jomewhat  branched.  ] 

6.  Scorzonera  graminifolia.  Grafs-leaved  Viper’ s-grafs. 

Lin.Jpec.  1112.  Reich.  3.  616.  Jacq.  obf  4.  13* 
t.  100.  Allion. pedem.  n i  839.  Buxb.cent.  2.  26. 
t.  21  ?  Gmel.flb.  2.  4.  Tournef.  inft.  477. 
Leaves  linear-enfform  entire  keeled. 

7.  Scorzonera  purpurea.  Purple-flowered  Viper' s-graf si 

Lin.Jpec.  1 113.  Jyft.  71 1.  Reich.  3.  616.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  1.  /.  35.  Scop.  cam.  n.  949.  t.  46.  Gmel. 
Jib.  2.  7.  t.  2.  Desfont.  atlant.  219.  P civet 
itin.  2. 

S.  anguftifolia  fubcaerulea.  Bauh.  pin.  27 5.  Raii  hift* 
249.  Tournef.  inft.  47 6.  Vaill.  acad.  1721.  p.  209. 

S.  elatior  anguftifolia  Pannonica*  Park,  theat.  410. 
n.  4. 

S.  anguftif.  elatior.  Ger.  emac.  737./.  4. 

S.  fylveftris  foliis  anguftis  flore  caeruleo.  Mentz.  pug< 
t.  i.f.  1.  Raii  hift.  250.  12. 

Leaves  linear -fubulate  entire  channel-three-Jided,  pedun¬ 
cles  cylindrical. 

8.  Scorzonera  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Viper' s-grafs. 

Lin.Jpec.  1113.  Reich.  3.  616.  mant.  457.  Hall, 
helv.n.  11.  Scop.  cam.  n.  950.  Jacqu.  vind. 
140.  Gouan  monjp.  406.  Villars  dauph.  3.  75. 
Ger.prov.  1 59.  3.  Gmel.  Jib.  2.  2.  t.  1. 

S.  anguftif.  prima.  Bauh.pin.  27 5.  Tournef.  inft.  476. 

’  Garid.  434. 

S.  pannonica  anguftifolia.  Ger.  598.  f.  6.  emac.  737. 
f.  5.  Raii  hift.  249. 

S.  humilis  anguftif.  pannonica  3,  Cluf.  Lift.  2.  137. 
t.  13S. 

Tragopogon  pinifolium  hifpanicum.  Barr.  ic.  496  ? 
Tragopogonis  fpecies  f.  Sc.  humilis  anguftifolia.  Bauh. 
hift.  2.  1061. 

Leaves  fubulate  entire,  peduncles  thickened ,  flem  villofe 
at  the  bafe. 

[9.  Scorzonera  hirfuta.  Hairy  Viper’ s-grafs. 

Lin. Jyft.  711.  Reich.  3.617.  mant.  278. 
Tragopogon  hirfutum.  Bauh.  pin.  274.  Raii  hift. 
251.  Tournef.  inft.  477.  Garid..  469.  t.  95.  Geg. 
prov.  157.  2. — humile.  Park,  theat.  412.  n.  6. 

T.  alter  luteus.  Col.  eephr.  1.  234.  t.  233. 

T.  apulum  humile  hirfutum  luteum.  Col.  eephr.  1.  233. 
t.  232.  Ger. 

Leaves  linear  hirfute,  flem  one  flowered  hirfute.'] 

10.  Scorzonera  refedifolia.  Spreading  Viper’ s-grafs. 
Lin.fpec.  1113.  fyft.  711.  Reich.  3.  617.  Gouan 
illuftr.  53.  Vahl  Jymb.  2.  87.  D’AJfoarag.  n.  749. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  76.  Barr.  ic.  t.  800. 

Leontodon  mucronatum.  Forfk.  defer.  144. 

Chondrilla  ficula  Tragopogonoides  maritima.  Bocc. 
flc.  13.  t.  7.  ft  A  &  C. 

Leaves  linear  tooth-pinnatifid  fmooth ,  calyxes  cartilagi¬ 
nous  with  a  whitijh  tip ,  flem  ere  ft. 

[  1 1.  Scorzonera  calcitrapifolia. 

Vahl fymb.  2.  87. 

S.  orientalis  foliis  calcitrapce  flore  flavefeente.  Tournef. 
cor.  36. 

S.  pratenfis,  foliis  laciniatis  glabris.  Buxb.  cent.  2.  27. 
t.  22. 

S.  refedifolia.  Retz.  obf  3.  42. 

Tragopogon  refedte  minoris  folio,  fupinum.  Barr.  ic. 
t.  800. 

Lower  leaves  lyrate  with  the  Jegments  oblong  and  mucro- 
nate,  the  upper  pinnat'iftd.\ 

12.  Scorzonera 
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1 i.  Scorzonera  laciniata.  Cut-leaved  Viper' s-grafs . 

Lin.fpec.-  1 1 14.  Jyfi.  71 1.  Reich.  3.  617.  hort. 
upj.  24a.  Hall.  heiv.  n.  12.  Pollich  pal.  n.  734- 
auftr.  4.  29.  /.  356.  Gouan  monfp.  406. 
Ger.  prov.  159.4.  Pf/ferj  dauph.  3.76. 
pedem.  n.  840.  D'HJfo  arag.  n.  7 5°*  Gaitn. 
frudl.  2.  367. 

S.  foliis  laciniatis.  Tournef.  inft.  477-  Sauv.  mcnjp. 
692.  Gar  id.  434. 

Tragopogon  laciniatum  luteum.  Bauh.  pin.  274 • 
Raii  hift.  251. 

T.  lacin.  majus.  Park,  theat.  41 1  •/.  3* 

T.  lacin.  fol.  Col.phyt.  116.  /.  32. 

T.  reiedas  minoris  folio  erectum.  Barr.  ic.  t.  799. 
Leaves  linear  toothed  acute ,  erebi,  Jcales  of  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  from  J'preading  mucronate. 

[13.  Scorzonera  coronopifolia.  Buckftoorn  -  Plantain¬ 
leaved  Viper' s-grafs. 

Desfont.  atlant.  220.  t.  212. 

S.  brevicaulis.  Vahlfymb.  2.  88.  t.  44. 

Leaves  pinnatifid-laciniate  puhefcent ,  fern  almoji  naked 
fimple  one-flowered. 

14.  Scorzonera  orientals.  Levant  Viper' s-grafs. 

Lin.fpec.  1 1 13.  Reich.  3.  6 18. 

Leaves  finuate  toothletted  acute,  fiems  one  or  mo-flow¬ 
ered. 

15.  Scorzonera  taraxacifolia.  Dandelion-leaved  Viper' s- 

grqfs. 

Lin.fyft.  71 1.  Jacqu.  rnifc.  3.  zkwz. 

Leaves  >r uncinate  pe  tioled,  fcape  branched  leaflefs. 

16.  Scorzonera  tingitana.  Poppy -leaved  Viper' s-grafs. 

Lin.  fpec.  1114.  Reich.  3.  618.  upf.  282. 

iw/.  cliff.  385.  (Sonchus.)  For/#.  rfgypt.  5.  143. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  142. 

Picridium  tingitanum.  Desfont.  atlant.  220. 

Sonchus  tirigitaniis  papaveris  folio.  Raii  fuppl.  137. 
Tournef  .inft.  475. 

Chondrilia  tingitana,  floribus  luteis,  papaveris  horterms 
folio.  Herm.  lugdb.  657.  A  659. 

Crepis  ting,  papaveris  folio.'  FzE//.  zzczzF  iyii.  p.  196.' 
yf//  /£<?  leaves  runcinate  and  embracing. 

17.  Scorzonera  dichotoma.  Dichotomous  Viper' s-grafs. 
Vahlfymb.  2.  89. 

1  adluca  flava.  Forjk.  defer.  14.3. 

Root-leaves  runcinate,  ftem  branched  dichotomous  almoft 
leaflefs. 

18.  Scorzonera  picroides.'  Various-leaved  Viper' s-grafs . 
Lin.fpec.  1114.  fyft.  711.  Reich.  3.  618.  Gouan 

monfp.  406.  Ger.  prov.  160.  5.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  61. 

/•.  5- 

Picridium  vulgare.  Desfont.  atlant.  221. 

Sonchus  laevis  angtiftifolius.  Bauh.  pin.  1 24  ?  Tournef. 

infl.  475.  Gar  id.  447. 

Crepis.  Dalech.  hift.  562. 

Sonchis  affinis  terracrepola.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  1018. — 
item  Chondriliis  affinis  laciniata,  an  trincatella,  <9792/. 

■  2.  1021.  •*-  •  «•  11  • 

Upper  leaves  embracing  quite  entire,  lower  runcinate,  pe¬ 
duncles  fealy. 

19.  Scorzonera  pinnatifida. 

Lour,  cochinch.  479.  ed.  Willd.  584.  *■ 

Leaves  pinnaiifid  half-embracing ,  panicle  diffufed  termi¬ 
nating. 

DESCRIPTIONS, '&V. 

1.  Stem  ftraight,  fimple,  tomentofe.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  lcarcely  half-embracing,  fharpiffi.  Branches  flo- 
riferous,  axillary,  folitary,  one  or  two-flowered,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  leaf.  One  or  two  lanceolate  braftes. 
Native  of  the  Levant d.] 

2.  This  is  fhorter  than  hifpanica ;  the  leaves  are 
broader  i  the  ftalk  is  almoft  naked,  and  has  one  yellow 
flower  at  the  top. 

[Root  thick,  ftriking  deep,  having  a  thick  tuft  of 
briftles  at  the  top.  Leaves  fmooth,  firm,  refembling 
thofe  of  Plantain  or  garden  Tulip.  Stem  fimple,  fix 
inches  high,  having  two  or  three  leaves.  Scales  of 
the  calyx  membranous  at  the  edge,  pointed,  lmooth 
-  and  lanceolate  at  the  end. 

Others  deferibe  the  ftem  as  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
in  height.  The  root-leaves  are  many  and  form  a  tuft ; 

*  linn.  fpec. 

.  Von.  II. 
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they  are  four  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  wide.  The  pappus  is  feffile  *. 

Native  of  Europe.  * 

3.  Native  or  Auftria.] 

4.  Root  carrot- lhaped,  about  the  thicknefs  of  a 
finger,  and  covered  with  a  dark-brown  fkin  ;  it  is 
white  within,  and  has  a  milky  juice.  Lower  leaves 
nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  with  a  long  acute  point.  Stalk 
three  feet  high,  lmooth,  branching  at  top,  and  having 
on  it  a  few  narrow  embracing  leaves,  blowers  bright 
yellow; 

[Leaves  fcarcely  wider  than  a  finger,  appearing  to 
be  very  finely  ferrate,  when  examined  by  a  mag¬ 
nifier  f. 

Its  branched  ftem,  fays  Villars,  and  waved  embracing 
leaves,  diftinguifh  this  from  the  firft  fpecies. 

Sc.  latifolia  altera.  Bauh.  pin.  275.  appears  to  be 
different  from  this,  The  leaves  do  not  emorace  the 
ftalk,  but  are  attenuated  at  their  bafe  ^  they  are  entire, 
hot  toothed,  and  more  of  an  afh-colour  than  in  the 
Garden  Viper’s-grafs.  Ammann  leems  to  have  it  in 
his  Stirpes  ruthenica,  p.  \$i.n.  213.  Matthiolus  has 
figured  it  under  the  name  of  Sc.  boemica ,  and  Came- 
rarius  (epit.  314.)  under  that  of  Sc.  hifpanica.  Cafpar 
Bauhin,  in  his  edition  of  Matthiolus,  has  repeated  it •, 
as  .has  alfo  Clufius,  hift.  138  s.  Miller  made  a  diftindt 
lpecies  of  it  in  the  7th  edition  of  ms  Dictionary. 

Native  of  Spain,  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Car- 
niola,  Siberia,  and  the  Levant. — Cultivated  by  Ge¬ 
rard?,  in  1 5 96  fa. 

5.  Root  perennial,  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb, 
briftly  at  the  top  with  the  dry  fragments  of  the  leaves 
of  the  former  year.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredt,  naif  a 
foot .  highj  ■  quite  fimple  except  that  it  has  often  a 
■  branch  or  two  at  the  bafe  almoft  as  high  as  the  ftem, 
round,  mealy-tomentofe  at  top  and  bottom,  leared  be¬ 
low.  Leaves  leffile,  linear-enfiform,  often  three  inches 
long,  obfeurely  nerved,  mealy-tomentofe  on  both  fides, 
keeled,  the  loweft  narrowing  to  both  ends,  the  upper 
ones  widening  at  the  bafe.  Flower  terminating,  foli¬ 
tary,  the  fame  fize  as  in  Sc.  humilis.  The  peduncle  is^ 
fcarcely  thickened  under  the  flower.  Calyx  only  naif 
the  length  of  the  ray  :  outer  leaflets  ovate,  acuminate ; 
inner  ovate-lanceolate,  all  membranaceous  at  the  edge. 
Corolla  pale  red.  Anthers  brown,  with  a  faffron- 
coloured  pollen.  Stigmas  ferruginous. — Common  in 
parched  ground  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis1.] 

6.  Stalks  (lender,  about  two  feet  high,  branching 
towards  the  top,  and  fuftaining  pale -yellow  flowers, 
fmaller  than  in  hifpanica  and  humilis. 

[Root  perennial,  brown  on  the  outfide.  Stem  round, 
ftriated,  eredt,  the  whole  always  leafy,  fometimes  quite 
fimpie  and  one- flowered,  fometimes  having  a  branch 
or  two,  (lightly  woolly  in  the  lower  part  eipecially  at 
the  axils  of  the  leaves,  otherwife  fmooth.  Leaves 
fcattered  alternately,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  acute,  under 
the  very  flowers.  Calyx  lmooth.  Corollets  pale  yel¬ 
low.  The  flower  refembles  that  of  Sc.  humilis,  from 
'which  however  it  certainly  differs  very  much  in  having 
always  the  ftem  full  of  leaves.  It  agrees  more  nearly 
with  Sc.  purpurea,  but  the  flowers  are  very  different. 
Buxbaum’s  figurq,  cited  by  Linneus,  appears  to  agree 
better  with  Sc.  humilis k. 

Native  of  Portugal,  Italy  and  Siberia. — Cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1 7 5 9  L] 

7.  Leaves  fhorter  than  thofe  of  the  preceding.  Stalk 
taper,  and  branching  at  the  top.  Flowers  pale  purple. 
[Defcribed  of  blue  flefli-colour  by  Linneus,  and  red 
flefh-colour  by  Scopoli.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth. 
Stem  fimple  or  branched,  ftriated.  Leaves  almoft  half 
a  foot  in  length,  grafs-like,  but  tnree-fided  and  keeled. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  as  many  as  twenty,  reddifh  at  the 
tip.  Cylinder  of  anthers  pale.  Seed  fmooth  with  the 
rays  of  the  down  of  a  pale  rufous  colour m. 

Native  of  the  March  of  Brandenburgh,  Auftria, 
Carniola,  Barbary  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759.] 

e  Haller  and  Pollich.  f  Scopoli.  g  Villars. 

k  Hort.  kew.  1  Vahl.  k  Jacqu’n.  1  Hort.  kew. 

m  Scopoli. 

to  7  8.  This 
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8.  This  grows  a  foot  and  half  high.  The  pe- 
d uncle  immediately  under  the  flower  is  thicker  than  it 
is  beiow,  end  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  is  hairy.  The 
flower  is  yellow. 

[Stem  fear cely  a  fpan  high,  branched  at  the  bafe 
I,  Ylli0je-  paves  cluttered,  almoft  the  length  of 
the  Item.  Flower  large.  Corolla  yellow,  Durplifln 
underneath,  the  length  of  the  calyx  n.  Down  ferru¬ 
ginous,  three  times  as  long  as  the  feed. — The  ftem  is 

l°m carries  Ample  and  one-flowered,  with  the  leaves 
only  half  its  length 

Vi  liars  diftinguifttes  it  by  its  being  a  lower  plant 
than  the  hifpantca the  leaves  afb-coloured,  a  little 
vn.ofe,.  and  very  narrow  ;  the  ftem  naked  and  villofe 
at  the  bale.  It  cannot^  therefore  be  Barretter’s  plant 
which  is  figured  leafy  from  top  to  bottom  p.  Morifon 
nas  figured  this  under  the  name  of  the  humilis ;  and 
Haller  has  not  well  diftinguiflied  thefe  two  fpecies*. 

.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Cul¬ 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

9.  Leaves  channelled.  Seeds  hairy,  white,  pappofe r 
Leaves  entire,  drift,  ciliate ,  ftem  rough-haired  ;  pe¬ 
duncles  thickened  under  the  flower ;  calyxes  (hoi  ter 
than  the  corolla.  Biennial s. 

JNative  of  Apulia  and  Provence.] 

n  i1]0’  Jhls;ls  veiL  llke  the  laciniata ,  except  that  the 
ttalks  Ipiead  on  the  ground  ;  the  indentures  on  the 

leaves  are  more  obtufe,  and  the  tops  of  the  calyxes 
are  woolly.  r  V 

[Miller  has  copied  thefe  characters  from  Linneus. 
ahl  hi  forms  us  that  he  has  never  found  the  tops  of 
tne  caiyxes  to  oe  tomentofe,  but  conftantly  whitifh 
wm  a  cartilaginous  tip,  as  are  the  teeth  of  the  leaves 
He  thus  ciefcribes  the  fpecies.-Root  fufiform.  Stem 
imp.e  or  branched,  a  foot  high  or  more,  round,  fmooth 
as  is  toe  whole  plant,  ftriated,  purplifh.  Root-leaves 

toothed  USf!  ‘  few>  ^Lernately  unequally 

toothed;  the  lower  ones  towards  the  middle  of  the 

leaf  rooth-pinnatifid,  all  the  teeth  terminated  by  a 

whitim  cartilaginous  point.  Peduncles  fometimes 

branched,  few,  having  at  the  bafe  and  in  the  middle  a 

%utate  entire  leaf.  Pedicels  foaly  one-flowered" 

mweis  fmall.  Calyx-leaves  fmooth;  the  outer  ovate 

SusS;0  e:  aIlobtufe>  te— d 

According  to  Villars,  the  ftem  is  commonly  fpread 
on  the  ground,  or  only  rifing  a  little  at  the  end  not 
upright  as  Vahl  deforibes  it;  the  lower  leaves  wider 
f!V'?Per  lyrate  °r  Pmnatifid,  with  the  diviflons  lan- 
vett^fl  Peduncles  axillary,  terminated  by  a  fmall 

Ldtl  ^  f-  ?  CS  °f  the  Calyx  a  Iittle  hooked  °r 

enamg  n  a  fpinule,  as  in  the  laciniata ;  but  this  cha- 
tfon  of  rl^T  nt‘  ThC  P™c"mbenCy  Lclina- 

rSiphhfo  ems  13  only  fenflble  charaaer  in 

D’Affo  fays  it  is  fear  cely  a  diftind  fpecies  from  the 

^  T  °f  thC  CalyX  be  a  ^cfent 
v ,  for  It  has  the  lame  appearance,  and  the  divi 
fion  of  the  leaves  is  the  fame!  . 

Villars  remarks,  that  Boccone’s  figure  cited  hv 
Linneus  (Vahl,  and  D’AUM  s  *  cited  by 

plant  -Here  therefore  is  feme  confufion.'afd  perhaps 

w7* Ms' 'IpeZ  ■  °r  "  °{lacinia,a 

Native  of  Spain  and  the  South  of  France  Vahl 

Miller  before";;^  ^  Mr’ 

in  June  and  julyk  9  al  planC>  and  flowers 

-1,1*  ^tena  uPright,  herbaceous,  a  foot  hio-h  the 
thicknefs  of  a  aoofe  nnill  nr iUUL  ™gn,  tne 

femty:adb™ChTeS  °f  ^  ^ 

dant’  wdhfei  f?°0th*  next  tllc  root  atxur.- 

alternat-  -5  j  S  Petl°le>  lymte-pinnatifid  i  fegments 

JSeS"  °bl0nf  °fen  irrcSuIar>  end 
the  top  of  °he  fteh  T  ‘r'8'  aS  thc  reft  :  .thofc  « 
linear-lanceolate  mo-  u  e>  pmnatifid  ;  lhgments 
minatintr,  folitarv  at  lke  edge.  Peduncles  ter- 

what  grooved  one  °i  lnches  Jon&  Rme- 
b  J  one-flowered,  having  a  fmall  awl-ffiaped 


n  Linn.  fpec. 

r  Linn.  mant. 
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entire  leaf  at  top.  Calyx  the  fome  fize  as  in  tic.  hu:~ 
milis :  the  leaflets  ovate  attenuated,  keeled,  rnoftly 
fmooth,  very  tomentofe  and  whitifh  at  the  tip,  fome¬ 
times  naked.  Corolla  fulphur-coloured.  Down  foa 
thered  u, 

Vahl  remarks,  that  this  fpecies  agrees  with  Bar- 
reher’s  figure,  cited  under  refed: folia,  but  by  no  means 
wnh  Boccone’s,  which  agrees  with  that,  exceTS 
being  too  fmall,  and  m  the  tips  of  the  calyx  leaves. 
Both  Fern  to  be  different  from  Gouan’s  rejedifolia. 

S  calcitrap folia  is  not  a  variety  of  laciniata ;  for 
tne  fegments  of  the  leaves  are  always  linear,  not  ob¬ 
long,  and  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant  is  different. 
Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  Africa*.] 

12.  i  his  riles  with  a  fmooth  branching  ftalk  two 
foet  high,  and  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  Buck’s-horn 
Plantain,  but  larger.  Flowers  yellow,  upon  long  naked 
peduncles,  at  the  end  of  the  branches. 

[Root  biennial.  Primary  root-leaves  entire,  fpatu- 
late,  on  long  membranaceous  petioles :  the  other 
leaves  finuate,  pinnadfid,  with  three  or  four  lanceolate- 
linear  fegments  on  each  fide;  the  end  one  longer. 
Stem-leaves  ftnaller,  finuate  or  entire,  feffile.  Stem 
1  mated,  branched  at  the  bafe  ;  branches  naked,  longer 
than  tne  leaves,  one-flowered.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
anceolate,  acute,  membi-anaceous,  the  outer  ones 
having  a  toothlet  at  the  end,  the  lower  ones  bent  back. 
Corollas  longer  than  the  calyx,  yellow  Y. 

Receptacle,  according  to  Gsrtner,  (lightly  convex, 
papillofe  with  minute  tubercles.  Seeds  long,  from  an 
ovate  ftriated  peduncle  hollow  within  and  containing  a 
filiform  umbilical  cord,  lengthened  out  into  a  ttraight 
comprefled-foiir-ccrnered,  ftriated  column,  narrower 
than  its  peduncle  but  twice  its  length,  and  filled  with 
the  nucleus. 

According  to  Monfi  Villars,  it  refembles  the  refe- 
dycha,  but  the  ftem  is  upiight  ftraight  and  branched; 
tne  leaves  are.  alfo  narrower,  and  the  diviflons  are  not 
quite  io  wide  ;  the  flowers .  are  fmall,-  in  an  angular 
calyx,  the  feales  of  which  ^re  terminated  by  a  cot¬ 
tony  button.  After  all,  it  feems  doubtful  whether  this 
and  the  rejedifclia  be  really  different';  they  appear  at 
firlt  view  to  be  very  diftintf:,  but  they  are  both  fubjedt 
to  vary  They  have  each  the  character  of  the  other 
in  the  icales  of  the  calyx.  The  width  and  form  of 
the  leaves  vary  alfo.  The  Items  feem  to  be  more 
cornJ;an7t  ’  j?ut  tke  diipofition  to  procumbency  in  the 
rejedijolia  fometimes  changes  a  little,  and  the  Items 
are  railed  enough  to  approach  to  this  fpecies.  Hatter 

Gouan  Gerard,  &c.  do  not  appear  to  have  diftin- 
guilhed  them  z. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  Mr.  Miller  culti¬ 
vated  it  beiore  1729  ;  but  Parkinfon  had  it  in  1640“. 

J3-  Root  perennial,  fufiform,  in  thicknels  from  that 
of  the  little  finger  to  the  thumb.  Stem  a  finger  or 
hand  high,  upright,  ftriated,  tomentofe  hoary,  naked 
or  having  a  few  (one  to  three)  leaves  at  bottom,  a 
little  thickened  under  the  flower.  Root-leaves  abun¬ 
dant,  pubefeent,  (but  with  age  becoming  naked  above,) 
acute,  pmnatifid,  wider  in  the  middle  :  fegments  linear 
acute,  unequal,  rather  remote,  quite  entire  or  lac  ink 
ated.  Petioles  channelled,  ftriated,  widening  at  the 
bufe.  Blower  terminating,  folitary,  the  fame'  fize  as 
in  Sc.  hfpanica.  Calyx  ovate-oblong,  with  the  feales 
often  tomentofe  at  the  edge;  the  outer  ovate,  the 
inner  lanceolate,  longer,  membranaceous.  Corolla 
longer  by  half  than  the  calyx,  fulphur-coloured.  An¬ 
thers  brown  or  dufky  purple.  Seeds  columnar,  rugged 
with  raffed  muncated  lines.  Down  feffile,  feathered, 
or  compofed  of  many,  unequal,  cobwebbed  briftles. 

cceptac  e  naked,  convex. — Native  of  the  mountains 
of  Barbary  b. 

14.  Leaves  deeply  toothed,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Handehon,  with  the  edge  toodiletted,  fmooth.  Stems 
ifiort,  leafy.  Lower  calyx-fcales,  efpecially  at  the  fides, 
widely  membranaceous  along  the  edge.  Corolla  yel- 

low  the  fame  fize  as  in  <5V.  humilis.— Found  in  the  Eaft 
by  Haffciquift c. 


u  Vahl. 

*  Hort.  kevr, 


x  Idem.  y  Gerard. 

b  Besfont.  and  Vahl. 
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ic.  The  root  of  this  is  pereiinial,  fufiform,  and 
white,  and  fcarcely  the  thicknefs  of  one  s  little  fingei  . 
the  radical  leaves  are  numerous,  fubruncinate,  anc 
fcatcered  in  a  circular  direftion  :  they  are  ohrufe,  a- 
ciniated,  and  edged  with  hne  hairs :  Talk  fmooth, 
ftriated,  leafiefs,  branched,  fiftulous,  and  about  a  foot 
and  half  high:  peduncles  elongated,  one- flowered  . 
calycine  fcales  greenifh,  and  edged  with  a  whitifh  mem¬ 
branaceous  margin  :  flowers  deep  yellow  . 

Native  of  Bohemia  ;  flowering  from  July  to  the  end 

of  auguft. 


,6*  Stem  upright,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves 
glaucous,  fmooth,  fomewhat  flefhy,  unequally  toothei 
and  runcinate,  rounded  on  both  fides  at  the  a  L  “ 
duncles  inflated  at  top,  one-flowered  cl° W1^  ' 

tie  ovate  fcales.  Calyx  ventncofe ;  fcales  ovoid, 
loofl lh,  acuminate,  membranaceous  at  the  e  ge. 
toilets  villofe  at  bottom.  Seeds  truncate  four-cor¬ 
nered.  Down  villofe,  whitifh,  Ample e.  Hence  Des 
fontaines  makes  this  and  the  pcroides  of  another  genus, 
pcridmm.  According  to  Hermann  it  is  a  Chondnlla  ; 
in  Tournefort  it  is  a  Sonchus  ;  in  Vaillant  a  Crept  s. 
Linneus  remarks,  that  though  the  pappus  be  Ample, 
vet  the  calyx-fcales  are  fcariofe  at  the  edge. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Tangier  on  the  Bar¬ 
bary  coaft ;  in  clefts  of  rocks.  Cultivated  in  the 
Chelfea  garden  in  1713*  -  but  not  mentl0ned  ^  Mr- 

MMr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  in  the  middle  of  fummer, 
a  hot  unclouded  fun,  which  is  favourable  to  the  ex- 
panfion  of  moft  flowers  in  the  clafs  Syngenefla,  is  too 
powerful  for  thefe,  which  appear  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage  in  warm  hazy  weather.  •  . 

17  Stems  feveral  er e£t,  round,  fmooth,  ftnate. 
below,  branched  from  the  bafe  :  branches  dichoto¬ 
mous,  rigid.  Mod  of  the  leaves  radical,  petioled,  a 
lono-  fpan  in  length,  fmooth:  fegments  lanceolate, 
toodi-angular,  outwardly  larger,  fubciliate  with  minute 
whitifh  toothlets.  Stem-leaves  under  the  two  nr  c 
ramifications,  feffile,  of  the  Tame  ftrudture  with  the 
others  :  then  fmall  lanceolate  leaves,  gradually  1  maker, 
ovate,  quite  entire,  under  each  branch.'  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating,  folitary,  on  fcaly  peduncles  not  thickened 
under  the  flower  :  fcales  a  little  under  the  flowers 
crowded,  ovate,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  ending 
in  the  calyx.  Calyx  cylindrical,  very  Imooth :  outer 
leaflets  ovate,  with  a  wide  membranaceous  margin, 
loofe  ;  inner  leaflets  or  fcales  linear.  Corolla  yellow, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Pappus  hairy  or  Ample,  feffile. 
Allied  to  Sc.  pcroides ,  yet  different.— Found  by  Vahi 

in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis h.  . 

18.  The  outer  feeds  are  curved  in  and  crenulate  ; 
the  pappus  is  Ample  and  feffile  :  this  plant  therefore 
is  intermediate  between  Scorzonera  and  Sonchus  . 
Hence  it  is  a  Sonchus  in  moft  of  the  old  authors ;  and 
-  Desfontaines  forms  a  new  genus  for  this  and  other 
Ipecies  refembling  it.  He  fays,  that  it  varies  with 
entire,  laciniate,  and  runcinate  leaves. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  South  of  France, 

and  of  Barbary.  •  .  :  .  ‘  Tf. 

Monf.  Richard  introduced  it  here,  in  1773.  -It 

Aowers  from  june  to  auguft k.  •  . 

John  Bauhin  has  it  twice  ;  the  defcription  in  p.  1018, 

but  the  true  figure  in  p.  1021  h  ■ 

ia.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  ereft,  weak,  three  feet  high, 
branched.  Leaves  toothletted,  thick,  fmooth.  Flowers 
pale  yellow,  on  fubumbelled  peduncles.  Calyx  ob¬ 
long.  Receptable  naked.  Down  feathered. 

Native  of  the  continent  of  eaftern  Africa,  near 
Mozambique  ra.J 
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into  which  you  fhould  fcatter  the  feeds,  thinly  covering 
them  over  about  half  an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  ^ 
earth;  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould 
be  thinned  where  they  are  too  ciofe  in  the  rows,  leaving 
them  at  leaft  Ax  inches  afunder  ;  and  at  the  fame  time, 
you  fhould  hoe  down  ail  the  weeds  to  deftroy  them  ; 
and  this  muft  be  repeated  as  often  as  is  neceffary,  for 
if  the  weeds  are  permitted  to  grow  among  the  plants, 

they  will  draw  mem  up  weak. 

There  are  many  people  wiio  fow  their  feeds  promil- 
cuouAy  in  abed/and  afterwards  tranfplant  them  out 
the  diftance  they  would  have  them  grow  ;  but _ this  is 
not  fo  well  as  the  former  method,  _  be cauie  their  roots 
commonly  Ihoot  downright,  which  in  being  tran  - 
planted,  are  often  broken,  fo  that  they  never  will  make 
fuch  fair  roots  as  thofe  which  remain  in  the  lame 
place  where  they  are  fown  ;  for  when  me  extreme- 
part  of  the  root  is  broken,  it  never  extends  ltfelt  in 
length  afterwards,  but  only  fhoots  into  many  or 
fmall  roots,  which  are  not  near  lo  valuable  as  thole 
which  are  large  and  ftraight.  Thefe  roots  may  be 
taken  up  when  the  leaves  begin  to  decay,  at  which 
time  they  have  done  growing,  though  they  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  until  fpring,  and  may  be  taken 
up  as  they  are  ufed  ;  but  thofe  which  regain  in  the 
ground  till  march,  will  Ihoot  up  their  flower-ftems 
after  which  they  are  not  fo  good,  being  flacky  and 

Iffou  intend  to  fave  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  you  fhould 
let  a  parcel  of  the  beft  remain  in  the  places  where 
they  grew ;  and  when  their  ftems  are  grown  to  their 
heio-ht,  they  fhould  be  fupported  with  ftakes,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  falling  to  the  ground,  or  breaking.  In 
Fine  they  will  flower,  and  about  the  beginning  of 
auguft  their  feeds  will  ripen,  when  they  fhould  be 
gathered,  and  preferved  dry  till  the  fpring  following 

for  ufe. 

[Scorzonera.  See  Catananche. 

Scorzoneroides.  See  Scorzonera. 

Scotch  Fir.  See  Pirns. 

Grass.  See  Panicum. 

Screw-Pine.  See  Pandanus. 

Screw-Tree.  See  Helifteres .] 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  _ 

The  firft  fort  only  is  cultivated  for  the  ufe  of  its 
roots,  the  others  are  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for 
variety,  but  are  feldom  admitted  into  other  gardens. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowmg  their 
feeds  in  the  beginning  of  apnl,  upon  a  fpot  of  light 
frefli  foil.  The  beft  method  of  lowing  them  is,  to 
draw  fhallow  furrows  by  a  line  about  a  foot  afunder, 

d  lacquln.  e  Desfontaines.  f  Hort.  kew.  E  Curtis. 

Vahl  fymb.  1  Linn.  fpec.  .  *  Hort.  kew. 

1  Desfont.  m  Loureuo. 
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Screw-  l  ree.  acc  nwwt'w-j  .  . 

SCROPHULARIA.  {From  its Juppofed  ufe  in  the  cure 

of  the  Scrofula.')  ' 

J  Lin.  ?en.  ».  756.  Reich,  n.  814-  Schreb.  n.  1014. 

Tournef  t.  74-  7UI-  11 9;  Gartn'  u  53- 

Claflf.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perfonata.  Scrophulana ,  Juii. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  permanent:  fegments 

fhorter  than  the  corolla,  rounded. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  unequal:  tube  globular,  larger,  in¬ 
flated  :  ^ border  five-parted,  very  fmall :  fegments  the 
two  upper  larger,  erect ;  two  lateral,  fpreading  a  little  ; 

one  loweft,  bent  back.  .  , c  , 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  linear,  declining,  length  of 
corolla  ;  of  which  two  are  later.  Anthers  twin. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  Ample,  fituanon  and  length  of 

the  ftamens.  Ample.  ,  , 

Per.  Cap  Lie  roundlfh,  acuminate,  two-celled,  two  valved . 
partition  folded,  conftruded  of  the  margins  of  the 
valves  bent  in ;  opening  at  tne  top.  .  . 

Seeds  very  many,  fmall.  Receptacle  roundlfh,  infinuating 

itfelf  into  each  cell. 

Obs.  In  the  throat  of  the  corolla  under  the  upper  J  eg- 
ment  of  the  border  is  found  a  fmall  figment, 
refembling  a  little  lip,  which  is  not  common  to 
all  the  jpecies. 

The  corolla  in  this  genus'  fhould  be  confidered  as 
rejupine  or  turned  upfide  down  :  the  upper  lip 
fmaller  recurved,  to  which  the  ftamens  are 
bent  down,  rounded ;  the  lateral  fegments  cre- 
nate,  rounded,  equal  to  the  upper  one ;  lower 
lip  larger,  patulous,  two-parted  the  middle 
one  very  fmall  in  front. 

The  partition,  when  the  capfule  is  ripe,  has  an 
oval  hole  through  it.  G. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  fubglobular,  refupine.  Capf.  two- 
celled. 

SPECIES. 
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SPECIES. 

ii  Sciophulaiia  marilandica.  Maryland  Fig-wort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  86  3.  Reich.  3.  143.  hort.  upf.  177. 

Gron.  virg.  71.  Rail  Juppl.  396.  14.  Kniph. 
cent.  2.  n.  80.  j  rr  oy  ^  / 

Leaves  cordate  Jerr ate  acute  rounded  at  the  bafe,  ftem 
obtufe -angular. 

2.  Scrophularia  nodola.  Knobby-rooted  Figwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  863.  Reich.  3.  145.  hort.  cliff.  322. 
fl.Juec,  n.  560.  mat.  med.  156.  HudJ.  angl.  274. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  553.  Smith  brit.  663.  Relh. 
cant.  n.  467.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  556.  Abbot  bed/. 
?'7  461.  //a//,  helv.  n.  326.  Pcllich  pal.  n.  596. 

gallob.  270.  dVcp.  zz.  775.  Gunn, 

norv.  n.  732.  /.  4./.  1-3.  Krock.fileJ.  n.  996. 

mays  dauph.  2.  417.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  248. 
Crantz  auftr.  325.  Gron.  virg.  71.  Lud-w.  ell. 
t.  72.  Knipb.  cent.  2.n.  81. 

Scrophularia.  CWr.  #//.  866.  Bod.  pempt.  50.  1. 
Matth.  1130.  valgr.  2.  474.  /fry.  zzza/z.  /.  107. 
/.  1.  Blackw.  t.  87. 

S.  nodofa  roetida.  Bauh.  pin.  235. 

S.  radice  nodofa.  Afor.  hift.J.  5.  8./. *3.  3. 

O.  major.  Ger.  579.  2.  mdr.  716.  1.  Raii  bid. 
7-4;  Jyn-  *283.  i>*/.  brit.  t.  3 5.  /.  9.— vulgaris. 

-rfiV/fe.  theat.  610./.  1. — *et  major.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 

|3.  S.  major,  caulibus  foliis  &  floribus  viridibus.  Bobart 
m  Rail  Jyn.  *283.  4. 

Leaves  cordate  acute  three -nerved  at  the  bafe ,  ftem  acute- 
angled. 

J.  Scrophularia  aquatica.  Water  Figwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  864.  JyJl.  560.  Reich.  3.  145.  hort.  upf 
177.  mat  med.  156.  Garin.  fruR.  1.  2co. 
hudj.angl.  275.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  554.  Smith 
brit  663.  engl.  hot.  t.  854.  /  Curt.  land.  c.  t.  44. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  468.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  557.  Abbot 

’oil-  f ^  2‘  dan- 1.  507,  Flail,  helv.n.  j 2 c. 
Pobhch  pal.  n.  597.  Neck,  gallob.  270.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  776  Crantz  aujlr.  326.  Guett.  ftamp. 

2‘  'zol-1]Kr0ck-  flleJ-  n.  997.  Pillars'  dauph.  2. 
Ml-  Aluon. pedem.  n.  249.  B'Affo  arag.  n.  c68. 
Blackw.  t.  56.  Kniph.  cent.  11.  n.  92.  Sabb. 
hort.  2.  t.  89.  Regnault  hot. 

S.  radice  fibrofa  Betonicte  foliis.  Mor.  hijl.  fct  8 
/•  4-  ord.  3.  J  z 

S.  aquanca  major  Bauh.  pin.  235.  Raii  hijl.  764. 

Jyn.  _  283,—caule  fimbnato.  LoeJ.pruff.  248.  /. 

S.  feimna.  C^r.  ^>//.  867.  , 

S.  maxima  radice  fibrofa.  Bauh.  hijl.  3^21 

“SSf  i7!)-  '•  — •  715.--n.ajor. 

B.  aquatilis.  Bod.  pempt.  30.  2. 

cordate  petioled  decurrent  blunt ,  ftem  winged. 

L4-  Scrophularia  auriculata.  Ear-leaved  Figwoit. 

Lin.Jpec.  864.  Jyft.  560.  A«VA  3.  I46.  Besfcnt. 
atlant.  2.  56.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  290. 

Betomca  aquatica  feptentrionalium.  Lob.  ic.  r  2  7 
Leaves  .or date  foment ofi  beneath  afpendicled  at  the  bafe, 
racemes  terminating.  •'  5 

5.  Scrophularia  laevigata.  Figwort. 

Vahljymb.  2.  67.  v.».  15. 

Smooth  leaves  cordate  obtujely  tooth-gajhed,  raceme  ter¬ 
minating  compound  leaflets  A 

.  Scrophularia  Scorodonia.  Balm -leaved  F{  gwort. 

iiudr’n  SdS- ffo.  Reich.  3.  146.  mant.  4.1%, 

Zfz  f'fo- arr- ed-  i-  553-  *** 

.  664.  Dzc£/.  hort.  ficc.  15.  9.  Gmel.flb.  7. 
ii925 i.*  5'  2*  55-  Allion. pedem. 

S.  mehffie  foho.  Tournef.  inft.  166. 

S.rcorodonnefono  ZW 

Le7elfyi°ria“!  dmbh  Serrate  tomentofe  beneath , 

[7.  Scrophularia  altaica. 

LeaZftdFe'ArftATl T  35-  /. 

towards  the  bafe  °°th  Jerr  ate,  teeth  tending 

8.  Scrophularia  gla{^ta  ^ 
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Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  cordate  doubly -Jerr  a‘e  Jmooth , 
panicles  racemed  terminating  trichotomous ,  ftemjuffru- 
ticcjef] 

9-  Scrophularia  betonicifolia.  Betony-leaved  Figwort. 
Lin. Jyft.  560.  Reich.  3.  147.  7^#/.  87.  yf//z  n. 
pedem.  n.  252. 

S.  betonicte  folio.  Tournef .  inft.  166. 

S.  aquatica  montana  moLior.  Barrel,  ic.  274. 

Leaves  cordate  oblong  toothed,  teeth  quite  entire  thoje  of 
the  bafe  deeper. 

[10.  Scrophularia  meridionalis. 

Lin. Jyft.  ffo.  Juppl.  280. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  Jerrate  Jmooth,  peduncles  one-flow  - 
er.ed .]  t  1 

11. '  Scrophularia  orientals.  Hemp-leaved  Figwort.  ■ 

Lin.Jpec.  864.  Jyft.  560.  Reich.  3.  147.  ‘p Alas 

■  A  3-  635.  Kniph.  cent.  5.  zz.  80. 

S.  orientalis  foliis  cannabinis.  Tournef.  cor.  9. 

Leaves  lanceolate  Jerrate  petioled,  ftem-leaves  in  threes 
branch-leaves  oppoflte. 

12.  Scrophularia  fruteicens.  Shrubby  Figwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  866.  Jyft.  56q.  Reich.  3.  147.  mant.  418. 

Besfont.  atlant.  2.  56. 

i>.  luutamca  hutefoens,  vtrbenacoe  folds.  'Tournef.  inft 
167.  Raiijuppl.  396. 

S.  peregrina  frut..  foliis  Teucrii  craffiufculis.  Hern 
lugdb.  545.  /.  547. 

Leaves  fomewhatflejhy  feflile  even  recurved  at  the  end. 

13.  Scrophularia  verndis.  Fellow  Figwort . 

Lin.Jpec.  864. Jyft.  560.  Reich.  3.  148.  hort.  cliff. 

322.  upf.  177.  mant.  418.  HudJ.  angl.  273. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  554.  Irit.  664.  W. 

lot.  t.  567.  f /.  /.  41 1.  Hall.  helv.  n.  327. 

f  illars  dauph.  2.  4  ‘  8 .  Allion .  pedem.  n.  233. 

S.  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  pin.  236.  /fWr.  112.  zV.  GVr. 
emac.  717*  Bark,  theat.  61 1 .  n.  6.  Raii  hijl. 
765.  7ta>.  mon.  /.  107./.  2.  Mor.  hift.J.  c. 

t.  8./.  2.  ord.  3.  . 

S.  lutea  magna,  amplis  foliis.  hift.  3.  422. 

S.  montana  maxima  latifolia.  Barrel,  ic.  273. 

Lamium  panncnic.  2.  exoticum.  Cfo/.  hift.  2.  38. 
Galeopfis  altera  luteo  pallida.  Park,  theat.  608./  4. 
Leaves  cordate  doubly -Jerrate  pubef cent,  peduncles  axillary 
Jolitary  dichotomous  having  Jmall  leaves  on  them. 

CI4*  Scrophularia  arguta.  Slender  upright  Figwort. 

Ait.  hort.  kew.  2.  342. 

Leaves  cordate  Jmooth  doubly  Jerrate,  -panicles  axillary 
dichotomous,  capjules  acuminate.'] 

15.  Scrophularia  triroliata.  Three-leaved  Figwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  865.  Reich.  3.  148.  Besfont.  atlant.  54, 

Pluk.  phyt.  t.  313.  /.  6.  Bocc.  muj.  2.  65.  t.  60. 

S.  lcevigata.  Vahl Jymb.  2.  6 7.  fee.  Besfont.  v.  n.  5. 

Leaves  Jmooth,  lower  ternate-pinnate  obtufe,  upper  Jimp  le, 
peduncles  Jubtriflorcus  axillary. 

16.  Scrophularia  fambucifolia.  Elder-leaved  Figwort. 
Lin.Jpec.  865.  Reich.  3.  148.  B’Affo  arag.  n.  570. 

Grift,  luflt.  75.  Munting,  phyt.  4 5./.  238.  Alp. 
exot.  203.  t.  202.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  84.  Mill, 
fig.  t.  231.  Park,  theat.  61 1 .  /.  8.  Afor.  7z/?. 

/.  5.  /.  8.  /.  6.  or^/.  3.  Raii  hift.  767.  12. 

.  S.  foliis  laciniatis.  Bauh.  pin.  236.  pm/r.  112. 
Raii  hift.  7 66.  ...  ;  _  4 

t3-  S-  hifitanica  magno  flore  foliis  diiTedis.  Raii  fuppl. 
396.  16. 

Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  cordate  unequal,  raceme  ter¬ 
minating,  peduncles  axillary  in  pairs  dichotomous.  ' 

17.  Scrophularia  canina.  Cut-leaved  Figwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  865.  Reich.  3..  149.  vir.  cliff.  6.  hort. 

Lift.  322.  Hall.  helv.  n.  328,  Scop.  cam.  n.  778. 
Sauv.  monjp.  247.  Villars  dauph.  2.  418.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  255.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  75.  Sabb. 
hort.  2.  t.  90.  B’Affo  arag.  n.  571.  Besfont. 
atlant.  2.  53. 

S.  Ruta  canina  diifla.  Bauh.  pin.  276.  Park  theat 
'  609.  2.  ,.610./.  2.  Raii  hift.  766.  9.  Mor  hft. 

S-  S-J  9- /•  8. 

S.  tertia  Uodomea  tenuifolia,  Ruta  canina  quibufdam 
vocata.  Bauh.  hift,  3.  423. 

Ruta  canina.  Cluj,  hift:  <1.  20 9.  Lob.  ic.  2.  c e. 
emac.  ^56.  Tabern.  ic.  i36r  Balech.  hift.  973 
,55  L^natifid,  raceme  terminating  naked,  peduncles 


[18.  Scro-< 
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[18.  Scrophularia  mellifera.  Barb  ary  Figwort. 

L’Herit.  Jlirp.  nov.  2.  t.  31.  Ait.  kew.  2.  343. 
Vablfymb.  2.  68.  Besfont.  atlant.  2.  53.  t.  143. 
Smooth ,  lower  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate  tooth  flerr ate , 
flowers  axillary,  bottom  of  the  corolla  nectariferous.  ] 

19.  Scrophularia  lucida.  Shining-leaved  Figwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  865.  Jyft.  561.  Reich.  3.  149.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  256.  Besfont.  atlant.  2.  54. 

S.  foliis  filicis  modo  laciniatis  f.  Ruta  canina  latifolia. 
Bauh.  pin.  236.  Mor.  hift.  2.  48 3./  5.  ti  9./.  7. 
Tournef.  inft.  167 . 

S.  faxatilis  lucida,  laferpidi  maflilienfis  folio.  Bocc. 
muj.  2.  1 66.  /.  1 17. 

S.  glauco  folio  in  amplas  lacinias  divifo.  Tournef. 

cor.  9.  iiin.  1.  84.  /.  85.  (1.  221.) 

S.  cretica  1.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  209.  Ran  hift.  766; 

S.  crct.  latifolia.  Park,  theat-.  610. 

S.  indica;  Ger.  emac.  716. 

Lower  leaves  bipinnate  fomewhat  flefhy  very  fmooth,  ra¬ 
cemes  two-parted. 

20.  Scrophularia  cocoinea.  Scarlet -flowered  Figwort. 
Lin.  Jpec.  866.  Reich.  3.  i*>o. 

S.  flore  coccineo,  foliis  urticie  quaternis  caulem  am- 
bientibus.  Houfl.  mjs. 

Leaves  in  fours  ovate ,  flowers  whorled  fpiked. 
ii.  Scrophularia  peregrina.  -Nettle-leaved  Figwort. 

Lin.  Jpec,  8 66.  Jyft.  561.  Reich.  3.  150.-  mant. 
418.  hort.  cliff.  3 22.  Gouan  monjp.  2 04.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  254.  Cam.  hort.  157.  t.  43.  Park, 
theat.  6 1 1 1 

S;  folio  urticas.  Bauh.  pin.  236.  Rail  hift.  765. 
Leaves  cordate  marked  with  lines  fhining,  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary  two-flowered,  ftem  hexangular. 

[22.  Scrophularia  hifpida. 

Besfont.  atlant.  55. 

Stem  four-cornered  ereCl  hijpid ,  leaves  pinnate  doubly- 
crenate,  terminating  lobe  cordate  very  large,  raceme 
compound  leaflejs.~\ 

/DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stalks  four-cornered. 
Flowers  in  bunches  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk, 
like  thofe  of  the  next  fpecies,  but  of  an  herbaceous 
Colour. 

[It  very  much  refembles  our  common  knobby- 
rooted  Figwort,  but  is  double  the  height.  Leaves 
cordate  at  the  bafe,  but  not  three-nerved  or  cut  put 
to  the  very  nerves.  Petioles  conneded  on  each  fide 
by  a  very  fmall  beard  \  The  flowers  are  difpofed 
more  thinly  and  fcatteringly  than  in  our  common 
lort  °. 

Native  of  North  America:  Miller  fays  Maryland; 
Linneus  Virginia,  kay  names  it  marilandica ;  and 
fays  it  was  found,  and  brought  from  America  by  Krieg 
a  German.  Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller; 
who  having  omitted  in  his  eighth  edition;  n.  16.  of 
his  feventh  ;  has  numbered  this  16,  and  defcribed  it 
as  the  17th  fpecies  in  his  eighth  folio  edition.  This 
miftake  is  rectified  in  his  lixth  quarto  edition. 

2.  Root  tuberous,  granulate,  (or  compofed  of  many 
whitifh  knobs.)  Stem  three  feet  high,  ered,  Ample, 
acutely  quadrangular,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  oppofite, 
petioled,  fmooth,  acutely  ferrate,  veined  and  at  the 
bafe  by  the  lateral  veins  cut  out  and  as  it  were  three- 
nerved.  Raceme  terminating,  ered,  with  the  pe¬ 
duncles  oppofite,  dichotomous,  having  a  pair  of  lan¬ 
ceolate  acuminate  little  brades.  Flowers  dark  blood- 
red.  Capfules  ovate,  acute  F. — To  this  Dr.  Withering 
adds,  the  upper  leaves  are  nearly  ieflile  and  lanceo¬ 
late  the  peduncles  cylindrical,  with  fhort  pellucid 
hairs  terminated  by  globules  ;  calyx  toothed  and  mem¬ 
branaceous  at  the  end ;  bafe  of  the  corolla  filled  with 
a  honey-like  liquor ;  upper  fegments  purple,  the, reft 
pale  green  :  the  little  heart-fhaped  fegment  wirhin  the 
bafe  of  the  two  upper  legments  ieems  to  delerve  tht 
name  of  nedary.  The  caplule  ibmetimes  has  three 
or  four  cells. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  woods  and  hedges;  flowering 
in  july. 

It  has  the  name  Figwort,  and  formerly  Kernelwort, 
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from  its  knobbed  roots :  Brovenwort,  from  the  brown 
tinge  of  the  leaves,  &c: 

This  plant  is  hardly  known  in  modern  pradice  ;  but 
the  rank  fmell,  like  Elder,  and  bitter  tafte  of  the 
leaves,  leem  to  indicate  fome  adive  propert  es.  Swi  e 
that  have  the  fcab  are  cured  by  walking  them  with  a 
decodion  of  the  leaves.  .Wafps  re  fort  greatly  to  the 
flowers.  Goats  eat  the  plant ;  but  cows;  horfes,  lheep 
and  (wine  refufe  it1. 

\ There  are  fome  varieties.  Pontedera  mentions  one 
with  the  leaves  in  threes,  inftead  of  two  oppofite  in 
pairs.  .  Ray  has  it  without  any  of  the  brown  colour 
ufual  in  this  plant;  but  with  the  items,  leaves  and 
flowers  all  green :  found  near  Cumner  by  Bobart. — 
Parkinfon  figures  a  third,  under  the  name  of  S.  major 
altera  elegant,  which,  like  the  firft,  has  fometimes 
more  than  two  leaves  at  a  joint,  eJpecially  the  lower- 
moft. 

.  3.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  from  three  to 
five  feet  in  height,  upright,  branched,  fmooth,  winged 
at  the  corners :  branches  leafy,  like  the  ftem.  Leaves 
oppofite,  petioled,  cordate -ovate,  obtufe,  ferrate, 
fmooth,  veined;  running  down  at  the  bafe  into  the 
petiole. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks  that  they  have  fometimes  little 
appendages :  and  Dr.  Withering,  that  the  upper  leaves 
are  ovate.  Flowers  in  an  ered  terminating  raceme, 
commonly  folitary :  of;  according  to  Mr.  Curtis;,  in  a 
panicle-like  fpike,  with  the  branches  oppofite,  tricho- 
tomous,  fupported  by  a  pointed  brade;  the  lateral 
peduncles  have  often  feveral  flowers  with  a  little  brade 
to  each,  and  are  fomewhat  vifeid ;  the  middle  one  is 
folitary.  Corolla  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour.  Cap- 
fule  roundifli,  acuminate  r ;  two-grooved,  fmooth,  bi¬ 
partite  :  receptacle  ovate-oblong;  fpongy,  faftened  to 
the  partition  on  each  fide,  when  ripe  contraded  into  a 
thick  tqbercle,  faftened  to  the  bafe  of  the  oval  hole. 
Seeds  ovate-globular,  becoming  by  age  grooved  and 
tranfverlely  wrinkled  fo  as  to  appear  latticed,  dark 
brown 8. 

Native  of  Europe,  by  the  fides  of  rivers,  ponds 
and  wet  ditches ;  flowering  from  june  to  feptember. 

The  name  of  JVater  Betony  has  been  given  to  this 
plant,  from  the  fimilitude  of  its  leaves  to  thofe  of 
Wood  Betony.  It  was  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Brown-wort ,  as  well  as  the  preceding  ;  and  in  York- 
(hire,  fays  Gerarde,  it  is  called  Bifhop  leaves. 

,  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies  are  recommended  medi¬ 
cinally  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  in  tafte  and  fmell  they  are  fimilar,  but  weaker. 
Monl.  Marchant  having  reported,  in  the  Memoires  of 
the  French  Academy,  that  this  plant  is  the  fame  with 
the  Iquetaia  of  the  Brafilians,  celebrated  as  a  corredor 
of  the  ill  flavour  of  Sena,  the  Edinburgh  College  ,  in 
their  common  infufion  of  that  drug,  direded  two 
thirds  of  its  weight  of  Water-Figwort  leaves  to  be 
joined  ;  but  as  they  have  fince  dilcarded  this  ingre¬ 
dient,  we  may  prelume  that  it  was  not  found  to  be  of 
much  ufe. 

The  difagreeable  fmell  which  attends  this  plant  when 
bruifed,  makes  it  rejeded  by  cattle  in  general ,  never- 
thelels  both  leaves  and  flowers  are  much  reforted  to 
by  different  kinds  of  infeds.  Bees  and  wafps  colled 
much  honey  from  the  flowers,  which  continue  a  Iona 
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time  \] 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves. 

4.  [This  has  the  ftature  of  S.  nodoja.  Stem  four- 
cornered,  by  no  means  hairy,  braehiate.  Leaves  dou- 
bly-ferrate,  obtufe  every  where,  opaque,  naked,  having 
two  ovate  acceflory  leaflets  at  the  bafe,  fo  that  they 
are  in  a  manner  ternate  5  on  the  ftnaller  branches  the 
leaves  are  fimple.  Corollas  of  a  more  dufky  purple 
colour,  With  the  lip  which  is  rolled  back  of  a  greenifh 
livid  colour  The  fynonyms  of  Barrelier  and  Tour- 
nefort,  given  in  the  Species  Plantarum,  do  not  belong 
to  this  plant,  but  to  betonid 'folia,  n.  9. 

It  has  the  appearance  of  S.  nodoja.  Stem  upright, 
feldom  divided,  fmooth.  Leaves  petioled,  wrinkled, 
oblong ;  teeth  unequal,  ovate,  biuntifli ;  the  lower 
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rfnes  pinnate  at  the  bafe,  with  two  or  four  pinnules,  the 
extreme  lobe  larger,  cordate  or  ovate ;  the  upper  ones 
cordate,  Ample.  Flowers  in  leaflefs  racemes,  whorled 
as  it  were.  Peduncles  in  pairs,  oppofite,  Ihort,  di¬ 
chotomous.  Brakes  fmall,  linear,  Ihorter  than  the 
calyx,  from. the  bafe  of  each  pedicel.  Segments  of 
the  calyjfc  rounded,  preffed  clofe,  membranaceous  at 
the  edge.  Corolla  purple,  fpreading,  very  like  that  of 
* S.  nodoja ,  but  a  little  lefs :  lamella  of  the  palate  orbi¬ 
cular.  Capfule  pear-fhaped,  acute,  fmoothj  with  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  each  fide.  Seeds,  black,  ob¬ 
long,  dotted  and  wrinkled,  fadened  to  the  central  re¬ 
ceptacle  \ 

It  feems  to  be  the  Julphurea  of  Miller,  n.  3.  which 
he  defcribes  as  having]  dronger,  taller  and  greener 
(talks  than  the  aquatica  ;  the  leaves  generally  with 
fmall  appendages  at  their  bafe  ;  the  flowers  greener, 
and  growing  thinner  upon  the  (talks.  [He  fuppofes 
it  to  be  the  Sc.  aquatica  flore  Julphureo  of  Micheli,  and 
hence  names  it Julphurea. 

Native  of  Spain,  Italy  and  Algiers.  Introduced  in 
1772,  by  Monf.  Richard  r  :  unlefs  it  is  Miller’s/#/- 
phurea ,  which  he  cultivated  in  1759. 

5.  Stem  upright,  quite  Ample,  a  cubit  high,  four- 
cornered  from  four  decurrent  lines.  Leaves  two  inches 
long,  very  fmooth,  (Fining,  veined,  on  a  petiole  (horter 
than  the  leaf.  Raceme  eredt,  drift,  a  fpan  long  :  pe¬ 
duncles  alternate,  diftant,  twice  or  thrice  dichotomous ; 
pedicels  divaricating,  one- flowered,  folitary  in  the 
forkings.  Braftes  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncles  and 
pedicels,  linear,  (hort.  Segments  of  the  calyx  rounded, 
membranaceous  with  a  white  edge,  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  corolla ;  which  is  of  the  fame  Aze  as  that  of 
S.  nodoja  with  the  upper  lip  purplifh,  and  the  lower 
greenifli  yellow.  Capfule  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Native  of  Barbary,  in  the  mountains  near  Zowan 
in  Tunis  *. 

According  to  Desfontaines,  this  is  the  fame  with  the 
trifoliata  of  Linneus  t  which  fee  under  n.  15. 

6.  Stem  four-cornered,  hairy.  Leaves  cordate-ob¬ 
long,  acute,  veined,  very  fo ft  beneath,  cut  out  and 
three-nerved  at  the  bafe.  Peduncles  of  the  raceme 
decompounded,  the  upper  ones  alternate.  Flowers 
paler.  Calyx  pubefcent.  Capfule  fmooth,  roundifh, 
acuminate  \ 

Desfontaines  diffinguifties  it  from  auriculata ,  by  the 
flowers  being  panicled  ;  the  peduncles  Aliform,  longer, 
patulous ;  the  leaves  not  pinnate  at  the  bafe,  fcarcely 
pubefcent,  with  the  teeth  (harper. 

Native  of  Portugal,  Italy,  Tunis  in  Africa,  Siberia, 
and  Britain.  Difcovered  in  the  Ifland  of  Jerfey,  be¬ 
tween  the  Port  and  St.  Hilary,  by  Sherard  ;  and  Ance 
by  Mr.  Edward  Lhwyd  and  others,  near  the  lea  (hore 
about  St.  Ives  in  Cornwall b.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  (talks  rife  near  four  feet  high, 
branching  out  on  every  Ade ;  that  the  leaves  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  (talks  are  alternate  ;  that  the  flowers 
are  produced  in  bunches  at  the  axils,  each  pedicel  (up- 
porting  two  flowers,  which  are  fmall,  of  a  brown  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  in  june. 

He  has  another  fpecies,  (n.  6.)  which  he  names 
italica ,  and  is  a  native  of  Sicily.  The  flowers  are 
difpofed  in  compound  fpikes,  upon  long  foot-ftalks 
from  the  axils,  having  generally  two  narrow  leaves  at 
the  bafe ;  but  the  flowers  terminate  the  (talks,  as  in 
nodoja  and  aquatica.  [He  quotes  the  fame  fpeciflc 
charafter  as  in  the  Scorodonia  from  Linneus,  with  a 
fynonym  from  Hort.  Cathol.— Sc.  nemorenfls  folio 
urticas  rugofo,  flore  atro-punicante. — It  is  probably  a 
variety  of  the  Scorodonia . 

7.  Root  confiding  of  thick  Abres  of  about  a  Anger’s 
length  :  (tern  fometimes  Angle,  and  fometimes  mul¬ 
tiple  ;  upright,  and  about  a  quill’s  thicknefs  at  the 
bafe :  branches  fpreading,  about  a  fpan  long,  leaves 
ovate-oblong,  doubly  ferrate,  cordate,  veiny,  rather, 
wrinkled,  oppofite,  and  horizontal :  flowers  collefted . 
in  a  terminal  raceme  on  the  (tern  and  branches:  co¬ 
rolla  whiti(h  externally,  and  of  a  deep  green  inter  • 
nally :  border  larger  than  ufual  in  this  genus,  and  with 
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a  very  long  obcordate  upper  fegment. — Native  of  the- 
Altaic  mountains  c.  ■  - 

8.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  native  of  the  Canary 
Iflands,  where  it  was  found  by  Maflon,  and  introduced 
in  1779.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may'1. 

9.  Stem  two  feet  high,  erect,  four-cornered,  fub- 

pubefcent,  purplifli  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  oppoAte, 
petioled,  fubcordate,  oblong,  being  three  times  as 
long  as  they  are  wide,  wrinkled,  fubpubefcent  beneath, 
(harply  toothed,  with  the  teeth  acuminate  and  quite 
entire,  (therefore  very  like  thole  of  Eb'ulus  or  dwarf 
Elder,)  deeper  at  the  bafe.  Petioles  (horter  than  the 
leaves.  Panicle  terminating  fomewhat  leafy.  Corollas 
of  a  dull  purple  colour,  with  a  greenifli-  lip.  Anthers 
very  yellow.  ' 

Native  of  Portugal  of  Spain,  according  to  the 
Kew  catalogue;  of  Sicily, •  as  Miller  affirms;  and 
Allione  had  it  from  the  county  of  Nice.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  by  Miller  fo  far  back  as  the  year  1739  f-l 

He  names  it  cor  data,  and  fays  that  the  (talks!  rife 
near  four  feet  high  and  have  (harp  angles;  that  the 
leaves  are  arrow-pointed,  heart-ihaped,  and  (harply 
ferrate ;  that  the  flowers  grow  in  loofe  terminating 
bunches,  are  in  (hape  like  thofe  of  auriculata ,  but  of 
a  dark-red  colour. 

[10.  Stem  quadrangular,  herbaceous  ;  with  oppo¬ 
fite  branches.  Leaves  oppoAte,  petioled,  ovate  or  a 
little  oblong-,  even,  equally  ferrate,  longer  than  the 
petioles.  ’  Racemes  terminating,  folitary.  Braftes 
leafy,  but  fmaller,  commonly  quite  entire,  remote; 
the  lower  oppoAte,  the  upper  alternate.  Peduncles 
leaflefs,  longer  than  the  flower.  Corollas  ovate,  of 
the  fame  fize  as  in  S.Jambucina. — Found  in  New  Gra¬ 
nada,  by  Muds g.] 

11.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  The  (talks  rife  two 
feet  and  a  half  high  ;  their  lower  parts  are  clofely  let 
with  lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  (harply  ferrate,  and 
cut  at  bottom.  At  the  upper  part  are  compound 
bunches  of  fmall  brown  flowers,  which  appear  in  may  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  roundifh  capfules. — Native 
of  the  Levant. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  the  ftem-leaves  are  fome¬ 
times  in  fours  as  well  as  threes  ;  and  that  the  raceme  is 
compofed  of  three  or  four  dichotomous  peduncles. — • 
It  was  cultivated  in  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1712  ;  and 
flowers  in  July  and  auguft,  according  to  the  Kew  ca¬ 
talogue. 

12.  Stem  perennial,  (or  becoming  woody,)  four- 
cornered,  acute-angled,  brachiate  below.  Leaves 
ovate,  toothed,  fhining,  fmooth,  fmall,  oppofite  :  the 
lower  obovate  ;  the  upper  oblong.  Raceme  termi¬ 
nating,  leafy,  with  quite  entire  braftes,  and  oppofite 
trifid  peduncles,  the  length  of  the  brakes.  Corollas 
fmall,  very  dark  purple,  with  the  lateral  fegments 
white,  and  the  lowed  fegment  very  fmall b. 

Native  of  Portugal ;  and  alfo,  as  Monf.  Desfon¬ 
taines  informs  us,  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  near 
Elhammah. — It  was  cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr. 
Miller1:  and  is  the  17th  fpecies  of  his  Dictionary, 
but  deferibed  as  the  16th. 

13.  Root  fibrous,  biennial.  Stem  hairy,  about  two 
feet  high,  fquare  or  five-cornered ;  and  in  the  latter 
cafe  the  leaves  grow  three  together,  as  Linneus  in  his 
manuferipts  defines  them ;  but  they  are  full  as  often 
oppoAte :  they  are  pointed,  (harply  and  doubly  fer¬ 
rate,  veined,  mod  hairy  beneath,  and  petioled.  Pe¬ 
duncle  the  length  of  the  leaves,  bearing  many  flowers, 
in  cluders.  Calyx  hairy.  Corolla  inflated,  yellow, 
contracted  at  the  mouth.  Capfule  ovate,  acute  k. 

Dr.  Smith  has  a  curious  remark  on  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  this  plant  and  the  pretty  Peruvian  genus  of 
Calceolaria ,  one  fpecies  of  which,  the  pinnata ,  is 
now  frequent  in  our  gardens ;  the  fruit  -and  feeds, 
the  calyx,  the  habit  and  hue  of  the  whole  plant 
drikingly  agree  :  and  there  is  another  fpecies,  Calc, 
ovata ,  between  which  and  this  Scropbularia  the  con¬ 
formity  is  dill  greater ;  fo  that  a  fomewhat  different 
form  of  corolla,  and  having  only  two  damens,  are 
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the  only  generic  diftinftions  of  that  Calceolaria  from 
this  Scrophularia.  In  every  thing  elfe  they  are  much 
nearer  akin  than  this  plant  and  the  other  fpecies  of  the 
fame  genus h 

Native  of  Italy,- the  South  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Auftria,  Denmark,  England,  and  Wales.  About  Bury 
in  Suffolk  by  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  Bart,  who  af- 
fures  me  that  it  grows  alfo  at  I-Iemfted  in  Effex,  where 
our  famous  phyfician  Harvey  lies  buried.  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward  has  alfo  obferved  it  at  Fornham  near  Bury: 
Archdeacon  Peirfon  about  Newburgh  in  Yorkfhire. 
Dr.  Withering  likewife  mentions  that  it  grows  at 
Gloddaeth  in  Caernarvon fhire.  But  it  was  firft  difco- 
vered  by  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  furgeon  at  Croydon, 
in  april  1759,  near  Mitcham  in  Surry,  by  the  common 
field  in  the  way  p  Merton™.  There  Mr.  Hudfon  af¬ 
terwards,  and  Mr.  Lyfons  lately  have  found  it. 

Our  four  Britifh  fpecies  are  thus  well  diftinguifhed 
by  Mr.  Woodward  : — Scrophularia  nodoja  has  the  leaves 
cordate,  acute,  and  acutely  ferrate  :  the  flowers  on  di¬ 
chotomous  branches,  with  a  pair  of  lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate  bractes. — Scroph.  aquatica  has  the  leaves  cor¬ 
date-ovate  andcrenate:  the  flowers  in  a  naked  branch¬ 
ed  panicle,  with  the  lower  branches  oppofite,  the 
upper  alternate,  dichotomous ;  and  a  pair  of  fubulate 
bractes  at  the  bafe  of  each  branch. — Scr.  Scorodonia 
fas  the  leaves  downy  ;  the  upper  ones  terminating  in 
an  awn,  as  do  the  ferratures ;  and  beneath  each  branch¬ 
ing  of  the  peduncles  a  pair  of  awl-fhaped  braftes.- 
Sc,  v  emails  has  the  Item,  leaves  and  peduncles  hairy ; 
the  leaves  doubly  ferrate  •,  the  primary  peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves,  the  fecondary  Ihort ;  and  be¬ 
neath  thefe  a  pair  of  lanceolate  hairy  braftesn. 

14.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 

Item  and  leaves  fmooth,  with  the  flowers  fmaller  and 
red.  It  was  found  in  the  Hands  of  Madeira  and  Te- 
neriffe,  by  Mr.  Fr.  Maffon,  and  was  introduced  in 
1778.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june  ;  and  is  an  annual 
plant0-*  .  . 

15.  Stem  Ample  or  fparingly  branched,  erefl, 
fmooth,  four-cornered,  ffriated.  Leaves  cordate, 
fmooth  and  even,  fhining,  veined,  obtuie,  unequally 
and  obtufely  double  toothed,  petioled  ;  the  lower  ones 
often  eared  at  the  bafe.  Raceme  interrupted.  Pe¬ 
duncles  alternate.  Flowers  pedicelled,  in  racemelets. 
Brakes  linear,  fome  longer,  fome  fhorter  than  the 
pedicels.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  obtuie,  mem¬ 
branaceous  at  the  edge.  Corolla  as  in  aquatica ,  pur¬ 
ple.  Capfule  pear-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
even,  mucronatep.  According  to  Plukenet,  the  flower 
is  beautifully  variegated  with  red  and  yellow.  Boccone 
fays  it  is  pale  yellow ;  and  Miller,  that  it  is  bright  red 
with  a  greenifh  bottom. 

Native  of  Corfica  and  Africa,  on  the  borders  of 
fields,  and  on  the  fea-coaft.  Linneus  marks  it  as 
biennial  3  Miller  and  Desfontaines  as  perennial. 

16.  Stem  erect,  four-cornered  from  the  decurrent 
petioles.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  five  or  feven  leaflets, 
(befides  the  fmaiier  ones  placed  between  them)  cor¬ 
date,  wrinkled,  fmooth  above,  ferrate,  with  the  end 
one  larger.  Kaceme  terminating,  compofed  of  very 
fhort,  fubdichotomous,  axillary  peduncles  in  pairs. 
Flowers  large,  purple  with  the  lower  lip  greenifh  s.] 

This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  ftalks  are 
larger,  rife  higher,  and  are  hairy.  The  leaves  are 
much  longer,  and  have  four  appendages,  are  irregu¬ 
larly  ferrate,  and  run  out  into  longer  points.  The 
flowers,  which  are  in  compound  axillary  bunches,  are 
larger,  and  have  a  greater  mixture  of  green. 

Native  of  Portugal,  [and  Spain.  Cultivated  before 
1629,  by  Parkinfon.  It  flowers  from  july  to  feptem- 
ber  ;  and  is  perennial r. 

1 7.  Root  annual.  Stem  four-cornered.  Branches 
numerous,  panicled,  dichotomous.  Leaves  fmooth  , 
the  lower  garbed,  the  upper  pinnate  or  pinnatifld,  with 
the  divifions  remote,  widifh,  linear,  Ample  or  fublobed, 
acute.  Flowers  in  panicles.  Corolla  fmall,  deep  pur¬ 
ple  without  any  lamella  in  the  palate s. 

1  Engl.  bot.  m  Plantae  Cantabr.  app.  *  Mfs. 

•Hort.  kew.  p  Desfontaines.  s  Linn.  fpec. 

’  Hort.  kew.  s  Desfontaines. 
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,  Linneus  remarks,  that  the  peduncles  are  bifid  j  and 

the  flowers  feffile,  the  firff  being  axillary,  the  reft 
alternate.]  7 

Root  compofed  of  a  few  thick  flefhy  fibres.  Stalks 

flender,  two  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  compofed  of 
leveral  pinna:  or  lobes  which  are  fharply  ferrate  ;  but 
thofe  on  the  ftalks  are  entire  :  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
ftalk  they  are  oppofite,  but  towards  the  top  alternate 
and  fmall.  Flowers  in  axillary  bunches,  fmall,  and  of 
a  dark  purple  colour  with  a  mixture  of  green.  Seed- 
veflels  fmall  and  roundifh. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It 
flowers  from  june  to  auguft ‘.—-Linneus  and  Desfon¬ 
taines  mark  it  as  annual ,  the  Kew  catalogue  as  pe¬ 
rennial; 

18.  Stem  herbaceous,  Crefl,  from  two  to  three  feet 
in  height,  Ample,  four-cornered,  with  four  decurrent 
lines,  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  petioled, 
oppofite,  a  hand  in  length ;  the  lower  pinnate ;  the 
upper  ternate-pinnate.  Leaflets  petioled,  alternate, 
diftant,  about  five,  the  lower  one  fmaller,  the  end  one 
three-parted,  all  the  parts  feflile,  oblong  or  lanceolate* 
unequally  tooth-gafhed,  with  the  teeth  blunt.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  oppofite,  four-cornered,  three-flow¬ 
ered.  Flowers  pedicelled.  Braftes  three  or  four* 
linear-lanceolate,  length  of  the  pedicels.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  roundifh,  membranaceous  at  the  edge. 
Corolla  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  S .  fambucifoliax 
purplifh  green.  Capfule  ovate,  bigger  than  a  peau. 

Native  of  Barbary.  Introduced  in  1786,  by  Monfi 
Thouin.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguff,  and  is  pe¬ 
rennial*. 

19.  Stem  round,  ftraight,  green.  Leaves  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  S.  canina ,  but  fomewhat  flefhy.  Raceme 
rigid,  ere£t.  Corollas  pale,  with  the  upper  lip  red  y. 
Leaflets  thickifh,  gafhed,  fhining  Palate  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  furnifhed  with  a  little  orbicblar  lamella z. 

Miller*  following  Tournefort,  makes  the  Scr.foliis 
filicis ,  &c.  of  Cafp.  Bauhin,  a  diftindt  fpecies,  under 
the  name  of  filicifolia.  This  he  deferibes  as  having] 
a  root  compofed  of  flefhy  fibres,  the  lower  leaves 
broad  and  jagged,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Scabious ,  the  ftalk  near  three  feet  high,  four- 
cornered,  green  and  fmooth,  with  pinnate  leaves  on 
very  long  foot-ftalks ,  they  are  compofed  of  two  or 
three  pairs  of  fmall  leaflets,  terminated  by  a  large 
one,  acutely  indented,  and  ending  in  fharp  points, 
Flowers  in  terminating  flender  bunches,  placed -feat - 
teringly,  fmall,  of  a  purplilh  colour  at  their  rims  and' 
edged  with  white.  Seed-veffels  fmall  and  roundifh. — 
Native  of  Crete. 

He  deferibes  the  lucida  as  a  biennial  plant,  with 
ftalks  fifteen  inches  high,  thick,  fmooth,  and  having 
fcarcely  any  corners ,  leaves  pinnate,  narrow,  of  a 
lucid  green,  thick,  lucculent,  and  divided  into  many 
leaflets,  which  are  again  divided  (bipinnate,)  flowers 
in  loofe  bunches  on  the  fides  and  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  a  mixture  of  green  , 
capfules  roundifh,  pretty  large,  filled  with  angular  dark- 
coloured  feeds. — Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  it  is  frequent  upon  rocks  and  old  ftone  walls. 

[Native  of  the  Levant,  the  county  of  Nice,  and 
Barbary.  Cultivated  before  1680,  by  Robert  Mo- 
rifon,  M.D.a] 

20.  Root  biennial.  Stalk  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  feflile  ;  at  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  ftalk  placed  by  pairs,  but  in  the  middle  there 
are  three  or  four  at  each  joint ;  all  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalk  in  roundifh  bunches ;  they  are  about  the  fame 
fize  with  thofe  of  the  nodoja ,  but  of  a  fine  fcarlet  co¬ 
lour. — Difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain. 

21.  Leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  ferrate,  of  a 
lucitl  green,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  alter¬ 
nate.  The  peduncles  each  fuftain  two  or  three  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  dark-red  or  purple  colour.  They  ap¬ 
pear  in  may  and  june,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  july  and 

*  Hort.  kew.  u  Vah!,  *  Hort.  kew.  r  Linn. 

2  Desfontaines.  »  Hort.  kew. 
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aug'uft,  after  which  the  plants  die.  [According  to 
-Linneus  and  the  Kew  catalogue,  the  root  is  annual. — 
Native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1683,  by  Mr.  James 
Sutherland b. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  ftem  is  dark-purple,  and 
has  four,  five  or  fix  acute  angles ;  that  the  peduncles 
have  from  two  to  five  flowers  ;  and  that  the  corolla  is 
purple  c. 

22.  Stem  Ample  or  but  fparingly  branched,  firm, 
hifpid .  with  fhort  and  very  numerous  hairs.  Leaves 
oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles,  villole,  foft,  afh-coloured  : 
pinnules  ovate,  few,  often  cut  out  in  front,  fubpetioled, 
with  the  terminating  leaflets  fometimes  fublobed.  Ra¬ 
ceme  interrupted  ;  racemelets  oppofite  or  alternate, 
hirfute,  branched.  Flowers  pedicelled,  Bradtes  linear, 
longer  or  fhorter  than  the  pedicel.  Calyx  perma¬ 
nent,  fmooth,  five -‘parted  :  fegments  roundifh,  prefted 
dole,  furrounded  by  a  membranaceous  margin.  Co¬ 
rolla  lpreading,  the  fame  fize  as  in  S.  nodoja :  tube 
fhort,  globular;  upper  lip  longer,  horizontal,  two- 
lobed,  with  the  lobes  rounded,  the  lower  three-lobed  ; 
lamella  of  the  palate  orbicular.  Caplule  even,  very 
fmooth,  pear-fhaped,  mucronate,  Seeds  brown,  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  dotted  and  wrinkled,  faflened  to  a  central 
flefhy  receptacle* 

Native  of  mount  Atlas  near  Tlemfen,  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks d.  ] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  - 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  if  fown 
in  the  fpring,-  the  plants  feldom  rife  the  fame  feafon. 
Some  of  them  may  come  up  in  autumn,  and  others  the 
fpring  following;  but  if  they  are  fown  in  autumn, 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the 
fpring  following.  Thefe  feeds  may  be  moll  of  them 
fown  in  the  place  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  for 
the  plants  are  in  general  all  of  them  hardy  enough  to 
bear  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  in  the  open  air 
(except  the  laft  fort,  which  is  tender;)  therefore  when 
the  plants  come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  thin  them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep 
them  clear  from  weeds.  The  fecond  year  the  plants 
will  flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds  ;  after  which  thofe 
forts  which  are  biennial  will  die,  but  the  others  will 
continue  fome  years. 

The  15th  and  16th  forts  being  ornamental  plants, 
may  be  allowed  a  place  in  the  pleafure-garden,  where, 
when  the  plants  are  ftrong,  they  will  make  a  good 
appearance  during  their  continuance  in  flower,  which 
is  generally  two  months,  unlefs  the  feafon  prove  very 
hot  and  dry.  The  roots  of  thefe  forts  will  abide  many 
years,  unlefs  by  a  very  fevere  winter  they  are  deftroy- 
ed ;  therefore  it  will  be  proper  to  put  fome  of  thefe 
plants  in  pots,  which  may  be  fheltered  under  a  com¬ 
mon  frame  in  winter;  but,  as  young  plants  flower 
ftronger  than  the  old  ones,  there  fhould  be  a  fuccellion 
of  them  annually  propagated  by  feeds. 

The  other  forts  are  proper  furniture  for  botanic  gar¬ 
dens,  but  are  feldom  cultivated  in  any  other.  The 
17th  and  19th  forts  lhould  have  a  dry  foil,  for  as  they 
naturally  grow  upon  rocks  and  old  walls,  if  they  are 
in  good  ground,  the  plants  will  grow  vigorous  in  fum- 
mer,  and  thereby  will  be  fo  replete  with  moifture,  as 
that  they  are  often  killed  by  ordinary  frofts,  or  rot 
with  wet  in  winter ;  whereas  in  a  poor  dry  foil,  they 
are  feldom  injured  by  the  cold  in  England. 

The  20th  is  too  tender  to  live  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country,  but  the  feeds  lhould  be 
fown  in  pots  in  autumn,  which  may  be  fheltered  under 
a  common  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  them  up. 
When  thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  as  many  of  them  as  are 
required  fhould  be  planted  into  fcparate  fmall  pots, 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  fhading 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after 
which  they  mult  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the 
open  air  whereinto  they  may  be  removed  at  the  end 
ot  june,  placing  them  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where 
they  may  remain  till  feptember,  when  they  fhould  be 
removeu  into  flicker  before  any  morning  frofts  come 
«n,  and  in  winter  they  muft  be  placed  in  a  ftove,  kept 

k  Hort.  Lew.  <=  Mant# 
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moderately  warm,  where  they  will  thrive  and  prodilcc 
flowers  the  following  fummer. 

[Scull-Cap.  See  Scutellaria. 

Scunkweed.  See  Dracontium  and  Poihos. 

Scurrula.  See  Loranthus. 

Scurvy-Grass.  See  Cochlearia.~\ 

SCUTELLARIA*  (From  the  form  of  the  calyx ,  like  a 
fcutellum,  a  little  difh  or  jaucer. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  734.  Reich,  n.  792.  Schnb.  n.  989. 
JuJf.  1 17.  Cafiida.  Tournef.  t.  841 
Claff.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Ver  titillate.  Labi  at  a,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  fhort,  tubular  :  mouth  al- 
moft  entire  ;  after  flowering  doled  with  a  lid. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  very  fhort,  bent  back¬ 
wards’:  throat  long,  comprefled  :  upper  lip  concave, 
trifid  ;  middle  little fegment  concave,  emarginate  ;  fide 
ones  flat,  fharpifh,  lying  under  the  middle  one  :  lower 
lip  wider,  emarginate* 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  concealed  beneath  the  upper  lip, 
of  which  two  are  longer,  Anthers  fmall. 

Fist.  Germ  four-parted.  Style  filiform,  fituation  and 
lengi.h  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  fimple,  curved  in, 

acuminate. 

Per.  none.  CalyK  clofed  by  a  lid,  helmet-fhaped,  do¬ 
ing  the  office  of  a  capfule,  three-fided,  opening  by 
the  lower  margin. 

Seeds  four,  roundilh. 

Obs.  It  is  clearly  difiinguijhed  from  alt  others  by  the 
fruit  alone ;  for  the  calyx  refembles  a  helmet 
both  in  the  lid  and  crefl.  Hence  Columna'i 
and  Tournef ort's  name  of  Cafiida. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Calyx  with  ail  entire  mouth,  after  flowering  clofed  by 
a  lid. 

SPECIES* 

1.  Scutellaria  orientalis.  Yellow-flowered  Skull-cap. 

Lin.fpec.  834.  fyfl.  546.  Reich *  3.  9 7.  hort.  upj * 
173.  cliff.  316*  Kniph.  cent.  5.  n.  82. 

Cafiida  orientalis,  folio  chamasdryos,  flore  luteo. 
Tournef.  cor.  11.  it  in.  3.  306.  ic.  3.  159.  ed. 
lugd.  lett.  18.  Comm.  rar.  30.  ic.  Mart.  cent, 
t.  18. 

(3.  C.  orient,  incana,  foliis  laciniatis,  flore  luteo*  Tournef. 
cor.  1 1. 

Leaves  gafhed  tomentofe  beneath ,  fpikes  rounded-four- 
cornered. 

[2.  Scutellaria  albida.  Hairy  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  fyfl.  546.  Reich.  3.  97.  mant.  248.  Sabb. 
hort.  rom.  3.  t.  29.  Lour,  cochinch.  367.  ed.  Willd. 

445*  #  , 

S.  teucrii  facie,  flore  albo.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  291* 

Cafiida  flore  ex  albo  pallente.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  icff.Var. 
C.  flore  exalbido.  Tournef.  inft.  182. 

Leaves  fubcordate  ferrate  wrinkled  opaque,  fpikes  dir  eft  ed 
one  way ,  braftes  ovate. 

3.  Scutellaria  alpina.  Alpine  Skull-cap. 

Lin.fpec.  834.  fyfl.  546.  Reich.  3.  97.  hort ,  cliff. 
317.  upf.  173.  Krock.  filef.  n.  963.  Villars 
dauph.  1.  399.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  142.  t.  16.  fig. 
Kniph.  cent.  9.  n.  87.  Lour,  cochinch.  367.  ed. 
Willd.  446. 

Cafiida  procumbens,  foliis  ovatis  crenatis,  fpicis  raris 
foliofis.  Hall.  helv.  n.  281. 

Teucrium  alpinum  inodorum,  magno  flore.  Bauh . 

pin.  247.  prodr.  116.  Raiihifl.  526.  4. 

Leaves  cordate  gafh  -ferrate  crenate ,  fpikes  imbricat 4 
rounded-four-cornered.  J 

4.  Scutellaria  lupulina.  Great -flowered  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  fpec.  835.  fyfl.  546.  Reich.  3.  98.  hort.  upf. 
173.  Pallas  it.  2.  29.  Willich  in  nov.  act .  nat. 
cur.  4.  1 17. 

Cafiida  alpina  fupina,  magno  flore.  Tournef.  inft.  182. 
Leaves  cordate  gafh-ferrate  acute  fmooth,  fpikes  imbricate 
rounded-four- cornered. 

[5.  Scutellaria  lateriflora.  Virginian  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  fpec.  835.  Reich.  3.  98.  Gron.  virg.  91. 
Mor.  hifl.  3.  416.  n.  7. 

Flowers  fmooth  with  a  rugged  keel,  racemes  lateral 
leafy. 
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6.  Scutellaria  galericulata.  Common  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  Jpec.  835.  Jyft.  546.  Reich.  3.  98.  fl.lapp. 
n-  239'  Juec-  n.  538.  hort.  cliff.  316.  Hudf.  angl. 
265.  Hither,  arr.  ed.  540.  Smith  brit.  645. 
engl.  lot.  t.  52 3.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  36.  Relh. 

cant.  n.  451.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  541.  FI.  dan.  t.  637. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  576.  Krock.  filej.  n.  961.  AAL 
gallob.  262.  Crantz  auftr.  275.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  399.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  143.  Gmel.fib.  3.  227. 

77./.  1.  Blackzv.  t.  51 6.  IDzzpA 
8.  ?/.  83.  dWA  hort.  3.  /.  30. 

S.  paluftris  repens  casrulea.  Mor.  hijl.  J.  11.  t.  20. 
f.  6.  ord.  3. 

Caffida  galericulata.  Scop.  cam.  n.  74.1.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  280. 

C.  paluftris  vulgatior  flore  cteruleo.  Tournef.  infl. 
182.  V aill.  bot.  31.  Raii Jyn.  244.  Petiv.  brit. 

t.  34./.  10. 

Lyfimachia  rulea  galericulata.  ft  Gratiola  casrulea. 

Bauh.pin.  246.  Raiihift.  572. 

L.  galericulata.  Balech.  Lift.  1060.  Lob.  obf.  186.  3. 

ic.  1.  344.  2.  Ger.  387.  ».  6.  mnr.  477./.  10. 

L.  galer.  casrulea  ft  lati folia  major.  /W/L  theat.  221. 
Judaicae  herbs  altera  fpecies.  Bod.  pempt.  93./.  2. 
Tertianaria,  aliis  Lyfimachia  csrulea.  Bauh.  hijl.  3. 
435'- 

Leaves  cordate-lanceolate  crenate  wrinkled ,  flowers  axil¬ 
lary. 

7.  Scutellaria  haftifolia.  Rajl ale-leaved  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  Jpec.  835.  3.98.  ft.  Juec.  n.  539. 

auftr.  276.  Krock.  ftlej.  n.  962. 

S.  Folio  non  ferrato.  Rivin.  mon.  t.yj.f.  2. 

Caffida  haftifolia.  Scop.  earn.  n.  742. 

Leaves  quite  entire ,  tioe  lower  haft  ate ,  the  upper  Jagit- 
tate.  1  A 

8.  Scutellaria  minor.  dW//  Skull-cap. 

Lin. Jpec.  835.  Reich.  3.  99.  Allion. pedem.  n.  144. 
HudJ.  angl.  265.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  540.  Smith 
brit.  645.  engl.  bot.  t.  524.  Curt.  lond.  4.  t.  43. 
BickJ.  hort.  flee *  5.  6. 

S.  minor  repens  flore  rubente.  Mor.  hijl.  f,  1  i.  /.  20. 
f.  8* 

Caffida  paluftris  minima  flore  purpurafeente.  Tournef. 
tnjl.  182.  Raiijyn.  244.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  34 .ft  n. 
Lind,  aljai.  216.  /.  9. 

Lyfimachia  galericulata  minor.  Rail  hijl.  572.  2. 
Gratiola  latifolia.  Ger.  466.  2.  emac.  381.  3.- - 
^  ft  noftras  minor.  Park,  theat.  221. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate  almoft  quite  entire ,  flowers  axil¬ 
lary .] 

9‘  Scutellaria  integrifolia.  Entire-leaved  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  Jpec.  836.  Reich.  3.  99.  Gron.  virg.  q  1 . 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  313.  f  4.. 

S.  Teucrii  folio  Marilandica.  Raiijuppl.  310. 

Leaves JeJflle  ovate ,  /czeter  indiftinblly  ferrate,  upper  quite 
entire.  2 

[10.  Scutellaria  havanenfis. 

Lin. Jyft.  547.  Reich.  3.  99.  Jacqu.  obj.  1.  t.  29. 

pz77.  85.  t.  1 65. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate  crenate,  flowers  Jolitary  axillary 
both  lips  of  the  corolla  trifid. 

11.  Scutellaria  hyflopifolia.  Hyjfop-leaved  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  Jpec.  836.  Jyft.  547.  Reich.  3.  99.  mant.  414. 

Gron.  virg.  91. 

Caffida  marina  hyflopifolia.  Petiv.  in  abl.  an  ft. 

Leaves  lanceolate. 

12.  Scutellaria  purpurafeens.  Purple  Skull-cap. 

Swartz  prodr.  89.  Vahl Jymb.  2.  66. 

Leaves  petioled  cordate-ovate  toothed,  racemes  naked  ter¬ 
minating,  both  lips  of  the  corolla  trifid,  {bifid,  Vahl.)] 

13.  Scutellaria  peregrina.  Florentine  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  Jpec.  836.  Jyft.  347.  Reich.  3.  99.  hort.  cliff. 

31 7*  upj.  i72-  Gmel.fib.  3.  228.  Kniph.  cent.  3 
n.  83. 

S.  Columns.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  143.  t.  84 .f.  2. 

Caffida  latifolia,  menthae  facie,  femine  fiavicante.  Amm 
ruth.  n.  32. 

Caffida.  Column,  eephr.  1.  187.  /.  189. 

Lamium  peregrinum,  ft  Scutellaria.  Bauh.  pin.  231. 
Ran  hift.  372.  Park,  theat.  606.  7?.  8. 

Leaves  Jub  cor  date  ferrate,  Jpikes  elongated,  directed  one 
way. 

Vox..  II.  ‘  * 
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[14.  Scutellaria  indica. 

Lin.  Jpec.  836.  Reich.  3.  100.  OJb.  it.  244. 
angl.  2.  3.  Thunb.  jap.  230.  Pluk.  amalth . 
441-/-  1. 

Serratula  amara.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  439.  /.  iqo.f.  1,  2. 
Leaves  Jubovate  crenate  petioled,  racemes  almoft  naked.  ] 
■13.  Scutellaria  altiffima.  Tall  Skull-cap. 

Lin.  Jpec.  836.  TvMVL  3.  100.  Z<wr.  co chinch, 
ed.  Willd.  443. 

Caffida  orientalis  altiffima,  urtics  folio.  Tournef.  cor. 

1 1. 

Leaves  cor  date -oblong  acuminate  ferrate ,  Jpikes  almoft 
naked. 

16.  Scutellaria  cretica. 

Lin.  Jpec.  8 36.  Reich.  3.  100. 

Caffida  cretica  fruticofa,  Catariae  folio,  flore  albo. 
Tournef.  cor.  1 1 . 

Villoje :  leaves  cordate  obtuje  and  obtufely  ferrate,  Jpikes 
imbricate ,  br aides Jetaceous. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[Thefe  are  all  perennial  plants,  moftly  herbaceous, 
with  fquare  ftalks  and  oppofite  leaves :  the  flowers 
either  folitary,  axillary  and  naked,  or  el fe  in  termi¬ 
nating  bradled  Jpikes,  with  one  bradte  or  floral  leaf  to 
each  flower.  Chiefly  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  the  Levant ■,  two  only  indigenous  of  Britain. 
They  flower  in  july  and  auguft  j  fome  from  iune  to 
odtober.] 

.  l-  Stems  fhrubby,  fpreading  on  the  ground,  and 
dividing  into  fmall  branches.  Leaves  cut,  almoft  tri¬ 
angular,  light  green  on  the  upper  fide,  and  downy  on 
the  under,  (landing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks.  Spikes 
fliort.  Corollas  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  Seeds 
gray.  .  It  begins  to  flower  at  the  end  of  may,  and 
there  is  commonly  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  for  two 
months,  and  upwards. 

[Stems  about  eight  inches  high,  branched  from  the 
bottom,  a  line  thick,  hard,  putting  out  fibres  at  the 
joint  in  that  part  which  lies  on  the  ground.  Leaves 
eight  or  nine*  lines  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  width, 
brownifh  green  but  white  beneath,  cut  like  thofe  of 
Germander,  on  a  petiole  three  or  four  lines  loner 
Spike  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  with  pale-green 
bradtes,  feven  or  eight  lines  long ;  a  yellow  flower 
fpringing  from  the  axil  of  each.  The  whole  plant  is 
bitter e. 

In  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium  it  is  faid  that  the  co¬ 
rollas  are  purple  with  a  white  lip. 

Tournefort  has  a  variety,  which  is  hoary,  with  the 
leaves  more  cut. 

Native  of  the  Levant  and  Barbary.  Tournefort 
firft  introduced  it  into  the  Paris  garden,  and  thofe  of 
Holland.  Whence  Mr.  Miller  had  it  in  1729  f. 

2*  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  co¬ 
rollas  are  white  and  larger s.  In  the  Mantiffa  it  is  faid, 
that  it  very  much  reiembles  the  peregrina ;  but  the 
leaves  are  more  hairy,  wrinkled  and  blunt,  by  no  means 
fbining  ;  the  bradtes  more  ovate,  pubefeent,  and  fofter 
the  corollas  white,  more  cluttered,  and  larger. 

,  According  to  Loureiro,  the  ftem  is  perennial,  a  foot 
high,  tomentofe,  reddifh,  almoft  upright,  but  fome- 
times  creeping.  Leaves  blunt,  petioled.  Flow’ers  pale, 
in  (hort  leafy  (pikes. 

Native  of  the  Levant  and  Cochinchina.  Introduced 
in  17-80,  by  Monf.  Thouin'1. 

3.  This  is  very  like  the  next  fpecies,  but  the  co- 
lolla  is  violet-coloured  with  a  whitifh  lip,  and  not  yel¬ 
low  ;  the  bradtes  are  ovate,  acute  but  not  acuminate, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla,  not  equal  to  it.  Leaves  lefts 
oblong  ft 

Stem  procumbent  and  then  ere  ft,  very  much  branch¬ 
ed,  (iom  fix  inches  to  a  foot  in  height.  Leaves  on 
(hort  petioles.  Corolla  pale  violet,  with  the  upper  lip 
wholly  white  and  fomewhat  hirfutek.  According  to 
Villars,  it  is  of  a  fine  blue,  or  wliitifh. 

According  to  Loureiro,  the  ftem  is  perennial,  eredt, 
a  foot  and  half  high.  Leaves  obtufe,  deeply  crenate, 
tornentofe,  Corolla  violet.  Calyx  entire,  rounded4 
hairy.  * 

'  Toref*  V0J‘  /  tJort’  keWi  2  LJnn‘ 

1  Hort.  kevv.  *  Linn.  fpec.  k  Krocker. 

J4  B  *  Native 
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Native  of  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Dauphine,  Pied¬ 
mont,  Cochinchina.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1752  1 :  but  omitted  in  the  feventh  and  eighth  editions 
of  his  Dictionary.  J 

4.  Stems  fhrubby  and  trailing.  Leaves  cut  on  their 
edges,  and  fmooth  on  both  Tides.  Corollas  white  or 
blue,  larger  than  in  any  of  the  other  fpecies.  [In  Syf- 
tt’.'aa  Vcgetabilium  it  is  faid  that  they  are  yellowifh- 
white. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
17  39". 

5.  Racemes  lateral,  with  fmaller,  lanceolate,  ferrate 
leaves,  and  befides  thele  each  pedicel  has  a  briftle  on 
each  fide,  as  in  galericulata  and  peregrina n. 

It  has  very  much  the  air  of  the  common  fort,  but  is 
higher  and  larger,  with  wider  leaves  more  deeply 
toothed,  and  fmallei;  flowers  °. 

Native  of  Canada  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in 
1752,  by  Mr.  Miller p :  but  difcarded,  with  other  fpe¬ 
cies  of  little  beauty,  in  the  two  laft  editions  of  his 
Dictionary. 

6.  Root  (lender,  jointed,  white  and  creeping.  Stems 
from  one  to  two  feet  high,  upright,  acutely  quadran¬ 
gular,  with  the  Tides  a  little  hollowed,  and  marked  with 
two  lines,  jointed,  ftiffiffi,  leafy,  fomewhat  rugged, 
branched  in  the  middle  ;  the  branches  oppofite  and 
nearly  upright.  Leaves  on  very  fhort  petioles,  fpread- 
ing,  crenate  almoft  equally  from  the  bafe  to  the  end, 
wrinkled,  veined,  pubefcent  with  very  fhort  hairs, 
paler  beneath.  The  lower  leaves  are  rather  blunt,  and 
the  upper  ones  more  pointed.  According  to  Mr. 
Woodward,  the  ftem  and  leaves  are  both  nearly 
fmooth ;  and  the  latter  crenate  at  the  bafe,  but  entire 
upwards.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  that  they  are  unequally 
crenate.  BraCtes  two,  very  fmall,  briftle-fhaped,  at 
the  bafe  of  the  peduncle.  Flowers  one  on  each  fide, 
fubfeffile,  in  pairs  diredted  one  way,  nodding  a  little, 
blue  and  whitifh  underneath,  hairy  on  the  outfide. 
Calyx  hairy,  emarginate,  fenced  above  with  an  arched 
fcale,  clofing  when  the  corolla  falls  off,  and  covered 
by  the  fcale,  which  then  increafes  in  fize,  as  with  a  lid. 
Seeds  from  one  to  four,  of  a  pale  brown  colour,  with 
a  rugged  furface  h 

The  Angular  conftruftion  of  the  calyx,  fays  Mr. 
Curtis,  is  very  deferving  of  a  minute  attention.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  is  remarked  in  Dr.  Withering’s  arrange¬ 
ments,  that  when  the  bloflfom  falls  off  the'  cup  clofes 
upon  the  feeds,  which,  when  ripe,  being  ft  ill  fmaller 
than  the  cup,  could  not  poflibly  open  its  mouth,  or 
overcome  its  elaftic  force,  as  the  down  of  the  feeds 
does  in  the  compound  flowers,  and  muft  confequently 
remain  without  a  poffibility  of  efcaping.  But  nature, 
ever  full  of  refources,  finds  a  method  to  difcharge 
them.  The  cup  grows  dry,  and  then  divides  into  two 
diftinCl  parts ;  and  thus  the  feeds,  already  detached 
from  the  receptacle,  fall  to  the  ground. 

Native  of  Europe,  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  ponds 
and  rivers.  By  our  old  authors  called  Hooded  Willow- 
herb  or  Loofe-ftrife, 

It  is  Angular  that  Ray,  who  feems  to  have  enquired 
much  after  the  medical  qualities  of  plants,  fhould  fay, 
“  de  hujus  viribus  nihil  invenimus  a  Botanicis  tradi- 
tum.”  When  John  Bauhin,  whom  he  copies  fo  fre¬ 
quently,  calls  it  Tertianaria ,  from  its  fuppofed  effi¬ 
cacy  in  curing  intermittents.  Haller  fays  it  is  bitter, 
fmelis  like  Garlick,  and  has  the  fame  qualities  with 
Scordium,  but  in  a  lefs  degree.  Curtis  fays  it  has 
fcarcely  any  fmell  of  Garlick  ;  and  Krocker  that  it 
has  not  either  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  Scordium.  Allione 
on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  the  fmell  is  weaker  than 
that  of  Scordium,  but  that  it  is  more  bitter  ;  and  that 
it  has  abftergent  qualities  ufeful  in  correcting  the  bile, 
not  without  fome  degree  of  antifceptic  power.  He 
adds,  that  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  removal  of  a  vio¬ 
lent  Tertian,  but  that  it  is  of  fervice  where  the  fits  are 
lels  violent,  but  more  obftinate.  In  fuch  cafes  the 
expreued  juice  is  given  from  one  ounce  to  two  ounces, 
or  an  mfufion  of  a  handful  or  two  of  the  herb. — With 
us  it  has  never  been  received  into  practice. 

Hort.  kew.  m  Idem.  n  Linn.  fpec.  0  Morifon. 
r  Hort-  kew.  <1  Smith  and  Curtis. 
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7.  Root  creeping.  Stem  quite  fimple,  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  finger,  with  about  feven  joints.  Spike 
almoft  as  long  as  the  ftem,  dire&ed  one  way,  loofe, 
fpreading,  blue.  Flowers  folitary  from  each  axil  of 
the  leaves,  which  being  oppofite,  the  flowers  are  in 
pairs.  Leaves  haftate  or  fagittate  and  eared  together, 
efpecially  the  lower  ones,  which  are  on  longer  petioles; 
whereas  tire  upper  ones  are  fubfeffile  and  fagittate,  but 
by  no  means  eared  ;  the  floral-leaves  are  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late;  all  are  quite  entire.  The  lower  lip  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  flexuofe  and  quite  entire.  Branches  feldom 
break  out  near  the  ground  r. 

Stem  ftriated,  villofe  at  the  joints,  feldom  branched 
at  the  axils.  Leaves  blunter  than  in  the  preceding, 
petioled,  little  or  not  at  all  notched,  eared  at  the  bafe. 
Flowers  commonly  in  pairs  :  calyx  hirfute,  coloured , 
corolla  blue  ;  tube  very  long,  angular,  hirfute,  ere<5t, 
recurved  at  a  right  angle,  white  at  the  extremity ; 
upper  lip  deep  blue,  trifid,  with  the  middle  fegment 
arched  ;  lower  lip  entire,  convex  in  the  middle,  de- 
prefied  at  the  fides,  having  a  groove  along  the  middle 
and  two  rifings,  emarginate  in  front,  all  blue  ;  throat 
wide,  having  two  cavities  5. 

Scopoli  remarks,  that  it  is  like  the  preceding,  but 
the  leaves  are  obtufe,  and  the  flowers  larger.  Linneus, 
in  his  Species  Plantarum,  doubts  whether  it  may  not 
be  a  variety  of  that ;  it  being  certainly  very  nearly 
allied  to  it. 

Native  of  Sweden,  on  the  coaft,  Auftria,  Goritia, 
Silefia.  ' 

8.  This  is  only  one  fourth  of  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fort.  The  ftem  is  branched  at  the  bafe  ;  the 
leaves  are  wider,  lefs  wrinkled,  commonly  quite  en¬ 
tire,  but  fometimes  toothed  at  the  bafe,  and  now  and 
then  haftate.  Flowers  red  or  purple-fleffi-coloured, 
with  a  white  lip,  and  blood-red  dots  *. 

Height  four  or  fix  inches,  fometimes  eight ;  often 
little  or  not  at  all  branched  in  a  wild  ftate,  but  in  a  gar¬ 
den  becoming  much  branched,  fomewhat  rigid  and 
hirfute,  purpliffi  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  fometimes  ovate- 
lanceolate,  having  only  a  notch  or  two  near  the  bafe, 
on  very  fhort  petioles,  in  fhady  flotations  fmooth,  in 
expofed  ones  hirfute,  fometimes  reddiffi.  Flowers 
fmall,  pale  red,  or  reddifh-purple,  the  lateral  fegments 
of  the  upper  lip  fomewhat  diftant,  not  under  the  mid¬ 
dle  one,  the  lower  lip  mottled  within  with  deeper- 
coloured  lines  and  dots.  (Mr.  Curtis  found  a  Angle 
plant  with  blue  flowers.)  Calyx  with  two  lips,  but 
very  (lightly  cloven  :  upper  lip  with  a  flat  ridge  run¬ 
ning  acrofs  it,  which,  when  the  blofiom  falls,  enlarges, 
and  preffing  down  the  upper  lip,  clofes  the  mouth  of 
the  calyx,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  helmet ;  mid¬ 
dle  fegment  rather  lhorter,  nearly  flat ;  lower  lip 
broad,  rather  reflected,  but  neither  notched  at  the 
end  nor  keeled  beneath.  Anthers  white,  (lightly  hir¬ 
fute.  Stigma  a  little  hooked  and  pointed,  (lightly 
cloven  \ 

Native  of  England,  France,  Alface  and  Piedmont; 
on  wet  heaths  and  commons,  in  boggy  ground,  and 
at  the  edges  of  ponds,  in  a  gravelly  foil. 

Gerarde  firft  difcovered  this  plant,  “  upon  the  bog 
(as  he  tells  us)  at  the  further  end  of  Hampftead- 
heath,  and  upon  the  fame  heath  towards  London,  neer 
unto  the  head  of  the  fprings  that  were  digged  for 
water  to  be  conveyed  to  London  1590,  attempted  by 
that  careful  citizen  Sir  John  Hart,  Knight,  Lord  Maior 
of  the  city  of  London  :  at  which  time  myfelf  was  in 
his  Lordfhip’s  company,  and  viewing  for  my  pleafure 
the  fame  goodly  fprings,  I  found  the  faid  plant,  not 
heretofore  remembred.”  It  is  faid  ftill  to  exift  on 
Hampftead-heath,  but  has  been  found  more  plenti¬ 
fully  on  Putney,  Shirley,  Streatham  and  other  com¬ 
mons  in  Surry*;  on  Lewefdon-hill,  by  Mr.  Baker; 
in  Goldmire  near  Dalton,  by  Mr.  Atkinfon ;  on  Sea¬ 
man’s  Mofs,  next  to  Altringham,  Chefhire,  by  Mr, 
Caley  y.  On  Wareham-heath  and  in  Purbeck,  Dor- 
fetfhire,  by  Dr.  Pulteney. 

Linneus  infills  that  this  is  too  nearlv  allied  to  the 
two  preceding  fpecies ;  which,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  he 

r  Linn.  fuec.  5  Krocker.  1  Smith, 

*  Curtis,  Withering.  *  Curtis.  r  Withering. 
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would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  po defied  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  feeing  it  frequently  and  cultivating  it. 

Allione,  who  as  well  as  Ray  has  defended  the  plant 
accurately,  remarks  that  the  feeds,  which  are  kidney- 
11, aped  anJ  black,  when  they  are  ripe  remove  the  lip 
and  Ipring  out  with  an  elaftic  force.  This  is  a  cl  if-' 
ferent  procefs  from  that  which  was  related  from  Wi¬ 
thering,  in  treating  of  the  common  fort.] 

9.  Stems  two  feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide 
branches.  Lower  leaves  heart- fh aped  and  ferrate, 
Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot-ftalks  ;  upper  leaves 
ovate  and  entire.  Flowers  in  very  long  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour,  and  appear  at  the  end  of  june:  the  feeds  ripen 
in  feptember. 

Native  of  North  America.  [Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  17 59. 

10.  This  is  a  little  tender  herbaceous  branching 
plant,  procumbent  with  the  branches  rifing.  Leaves 
blunt,  fmoothifh,  petioled,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in 
length.  Peduncles  one-flowered.  Flowers  inodorous, 
blue :  fegments  of  the  calyx  roundifh,  quite  entire 
and  almoft  equal :  lower  lip  of  the  corolla  femitrifid 
and  a  little  longer  than  the  upper  lip,  the  fegments 
roundifh,  the  middle  emarginate  and  wider,  the  fide 
ones  quite  entire. 

Native  of  the  Havannah,  on  maritime  rocks ;  flow¬ 
ering  in  December2. 

11.  Stem  ere£t.  Leaves  feflile,  quite  entire,  rug¬ 
ged.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  with  a  hairy  keel. — 
Native  of  Virginia3. 

1 1.  Stems  herbaceous,  proftrate,  a  fpan  high,  Am¬ 
ple,  obfeurely  four-cornered,  fmooth.  Leaves  an  inch 
long,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  paler  beneath,  almoft 
veinlefs,  remotely  and  bluntly  toothed.  Raceme 
flexuofe,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Common  peduncle 
pubefeent.  Flowers  diftant,  alternate.  A  fmall  bradte 
on  the  pedicel,  but  none  on  the  common  peduncle. 
Calyx  obliquely  truncate,  quite  entire.  Corolla  pu¬ 
befeent,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx b. — Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  Guadaloupe,  &c.] 

13.  Stem  hairy,  two  feet  high.  Flowers  purple 
or  white. 

[According  to  Allione,  the  Sc.  peregrina  ofLinneus 
is  not  the  Caffida  of  Columna,  but  the  Caffida  caule 
qtiadrangulo  ruhente ,  Teucrii  Jerrato  folio ,  fore  caruleo, 
labro  albo ,  of  Tilli,  in  hort.  pifan.  Fie  thus  diftin- 
guifhes  them.  Tilli’s  plant  has  the  leaves  fmooth, 
veined  beneath,  dark  green,  firm,  ovate,  crenate- 
toothed,  firfl  with  four  teeth  on  each  fide,  then  three, 
and  afterwards  two.  The  floral  leaves  or  braftes  are 
entire  and  elliptic.  The  flowers  are  purple-violet 
with  a  white  lip,  five  lines  in  length,  not  exceeding 
the  internodes.  The  Items  are  brownifh-red,  fhining, 
fmooth,  bearing  very  long  flowering-branches,  which 
are  fcarcely  eretft.  The  flowering  branchlets  are 
fomewhat  hairy.  The  calyx  is  a  little  hirfute.  The 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  fomewhat  hairy.  But  in  the 
reft  of  the  flower  there  are  fcarcely  any  vifible  hairs. 
Columna’s  Caffida  is  only  half  the  height  of  the  other, 
and  brachiate  with  the  branches  eretft.  The  whole 
plant  is  hirfute,  but  extremely  fo  next  the  flowers, 
and  vifeid.,  The  ftems  are  green  ;  the  leaves  alfo  are 
green,  foft,  cordate,  bluntly  toothed,  on  longer  pe¬ 
tioles,  and  much  bigger.  Flowers  large,  blue,  with 
the  lower  lip  blue-purple  not  white,  but  fpotted  with 
white.  The  flowers  alfo  are  longer  than  the  inter¬ 
nodes,  and  are  about  nine  lines  in  length.  The  bradtes 
are  acuminate,  awned,  fmallerthan  in  Tilli’s  plant,  but 
very  hirfute. 

Linneus  fays,  there  is  another  very  like  this,  with 
the  calyxes  v/oolly,  with  gray  hairs *  the  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  hairy  at  the  tip ;  the  bra&es  fhort  and 
ovate c.  And  that  there  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers,  which  is  thicker,  and  has  the  leaves  fome¬ 
what  hairy d. 

Allione  fays,  that  the  Caffida  fore  ex  albo  pallente  of 
Columna,  which  Linneus  refers  to  his  -albida,  is  only  a 
variety  of  his  Scutellaria  Column a. 


Native  of  Italy  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  1683,' 
by  Mr.  James  Sutherland  6. 

14.  i  he  plant  lies  on  the  ground  and  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Ground  Ivy  ( Glecoma  hederacea. )  Stem 
fomewhat  rough,  compoundly  branched  at  top.  Leaves 
fubOrbiculate,  fubovate  (except  the  fmall  leaves  coming 
from  the  corners  of  the  greater  ones,  which  are  kidney- 
fihaped  :)  obfeurely  ferrate,  petioled,  hairy.  Flowers 
on  fhort  pedicels,  commonly  by  pairs,  in  terminating 
racemes.  Bradles  linear,  very  iliort.  Calyxes  very 
fhort  without  the  tube  of  the  mouth.  Corollas  nar¬ 
row,  longifli  h 

Stem  weak  but  upright,  villofe,  a  fpah  high. 
Branches  few,  oppofite,  like  the  Item.  Leaves  ovate* 
cordate,  bluntly  ferrate,  very  finely  villofe,  fpreading, 
an  inch  long.  Petiole  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Ra¬ 
cemes  directed  one  way,  a  finger’s  length.  Corollas 
white  s. 

Native  of  China*  where  it  is  called  Tim -gam-fa,  and 
japan.] 

15.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending  out  a 
few  flender  branches.  Flowers  purple,  with  longer 
tubes  than  any  of  the  other  forts. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  [Cultivated  in  1731*  by 
Mr.  Miller h* 

16.  Stature  of  Nepeta ;  wholly  hirfute.  Calyxes 
of  Scutellaria.  Corollas  almoft  of  Teucrium,  minute, 
rough-haired  on  the  outfide  :  the  upper  lip  feems  to 
be  very  fmall  and  emarginate.  It  may  be  doubted 
therefore  whether  it  be  a  true  fpecies  of  Scutellaria  or 
of  Teucrium  k] 

Stalk  woody,  about  two  feet  high*  fending  out  flen¬ 
der  fide-branches.  Leaves  hoary  on  their  under  fides* 
and  of  a  light  green  above.  Flowers  in  pretty  long 
terminating  fpikes,  white,  with  fmall  bradtes. 

Native  of  Crete  or  Candia.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE; 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds;  If  thefe 
are  Town  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed  than  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  for  fometimes  thefe  mifearry,  and,  if  they  fuc¬ 
ceed,  the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  fame  feafon. 
The  feeds  may  either  be  fown  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain,  or  in  a  border  to  be  afterwards  removed ; 
but  as  the  firft  fort  does  not  bear  tranfplanting  well* 
unlefs  removed  young,  the  feeds  of  that  had  better  be 
fown  where  the  plants  are  to  ftand.  This  fhould 
be  on  a  dry  warm  border  of  poor  earth,  where  the 
plants  will  live  much  longer,  and  make  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance  than  on  a  rich  foil,  though  they  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  more  than  two  or  three  years.  "When  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  thin 
them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

When  the  other  forts  come  up,  and  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  a  nurfery-bed  at 
five  or  fix  inches  diftance,  where  they  may  ftand  till 
autumn,  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds ;  then  they 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  flower- 
garden,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

[Scutellaria.  See  Panax  and  Trichojlema . 

Scytalia.  See  Sapindus  edulis. 

Scythian  Lamb.  See  Polypodium. 

Sea  Bindweed.  See  Convolvulus. 

— - —  Buckthorn.  See  Hippophae. 

— —  Cabbage.  See  Braffica  and  Cramle & 

- Chamomile.  See  Anthemis. 

- Chickweed.  See  Glaux. 

- Colewort.  See  Bunias. 

- Daffodil.  See  Pancratium. 

- Grape.  See  Coccoloba. 

, - Heath.  See  Frankenia. 

— —  Holly.  See  Eryngium. 

- Lavender.  See  Statice  Limoniutn * 

- Laurel.  See  Phyllanthus. 

- Medick.  See  Medicago . 

- Milkwort.  See  Glaux . 

— —  Onion.  See  S cilia. 

— —  Pea.  See  Pifum. 


2  Jacqa.  amer.  pi&,  *  Linn.  mant.  fc  Vakl. 

*  Spec,  *  Syft. 


e  Hort.  kew.  f  Linn,  fpec,  and  Ofb.  it. 

h  Hort.  kew.  *  Linn.  fpec. 


s  Thunberg; 


Sea 
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Sea  Pi.nk.  See  CeraJHum  and  Statics. 

■- — —  Purslane.  See  Atriplex. 

Sea -side  Cjrape.  See  Coccoloba. 

• - Lau  rel.  See  Xylophylla. 

—  -*■-  Pigeon-Pea.  See  Sophord. 

Seal,  Solomon’s.  See  Convallaria * 

Sebestena.  See  Cordia. ] 

SECaLE  (of  Pliny.  A  fecando.  Fr amenta  Jecantur  ; 
Legumina  leguntur.  Voflius.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Celtic  Segal.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  97.  Reich,  n.  103.  Schreb.  n.  127. 
Gartn.  t.  81.  JuJf.  g  2. 

Cla(T.  3.  2.  Triandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gramina  or  Grajfes.  Gramme#,  Juffi 


generic  character. 

Cal.  the  common  Receptacle  lengthened  out  into  a  /pike. 
Glume  two- flowered,  two-leaved:  leaflets  oppofite, 
diftant,  erecd,  linear,  acuminate,  lefs  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Florets  feffile. 

Cor.  two-valved :  outer  valve  more  rigid,  ventricofe, 
acuminate,  comprefTed,  keel  ciliate,  ending  in  a  long 
awn  ;  inner  valve  flat,  lanceolate. 

Nettary  two-leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  fharpiffi,  ci¬ 
liate,  gibbous  on  one  fide  at  the  bafe. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  hanging  out  of  the 
flower.  Anthers  oblong,  forked. 

Fist.  Germ  turbinate.  Styles  two,  reflexed,  villofe. 
Stigma  Ample, 

Per.  none.  Corolla  embraces  the  feed,  gapes  and 
drops  it.  b  r 

Seed  one,  oblong,  femicylindrical,  naked,  pointed  at 
one  end. 

Obs.  There  is  frequently  a  third  flower  zvhich  is  pe¬ 
duncle  d  between  the  two  larger  feffile  ones. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  oppofite,  two-valved,  two-flowered,  folitary. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Secale  cereale.  Rie. 

Lin.Jpec.  124.  fyft.  125.  Reich.  1.  234.  Willd.  1. 
471.  hcrt.  upf.  22.  Gartn.  frutt.  2.  9.  Hall, 
helv.  n,  1421.  comm.  nov.  gott.  6.  12.  Villars 
dauph.  1.  168. 

Secale.  Fuchf.  ic.  439.  Bod.  cereal.  50.  pempt. 
499.  Matlh.  402.  Camer.epit.  190.  Ger.  6 1. 
emac.  68.  Rail  hift.  1241.  Mor.  hift.  3./.  8. 
Gi.fi .  Blackw.  t.  424.  Plenck,  ic.  46. 

S.  hybernum  vel  majus.  Bauh.pin.  22.  theat.  425. 
S.  vuigatius.  Park,  theat.  1128. 

Common  or  winter  Rie. 

/3.  S.  vernum  vel  minus.  Bauh.  pin.  23. 

S.  seflrivtNu  i.  minus.  Park,  theat.  1129.  n.  1. 
Spring  or  Summer  Rie. 

y.  S.  latifolia  peregrina.  C.  Bauhini.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii 
hift.  1241.  2. 

S.  latifolium.  Park,  theat.  1129.  n.  3. 

Cilia  of  the  glumes  rugged. 

C 2 •  Secale  villofurh.  Villofe  Rie-grafs. 

Lin.  fpec.  1 24.  Reich.  1.  235.  Willd.  1.  471. 
Gramen  fpicatum  fecalinum,  glumis  villofis  in  ariftas 
longiffimas  definentibus.  Tournef.  infl.  518. 

Gr.  fecal,  maximum.  Park,  theat.  1144. 

(3.  Gr.  creticum  fpic.  fecal,  glumis  ciliaribus.  Tournef. 
cor.  39.  Bux'b.  cent.  5.  21.  t.  41. 

Ciha  of  the  glumes  villofe ,  calycine  fcales  wedge- 
fhaped.  6 

3.  Secale  orientale.  Oriental  Rie-grafs . 

Lin.  fpec.  124.  Reich.  1.  235.  Willd.  1.  471. 

Gramen  orientale  fecalinum  fpica  brevi  &  lata.  Tourn 
^  cor.  39. 

Glumes  hirfute ,  calycine  fcales  awl-Jhaped. 

4-  Secale  creticum.  Cretan  Rie-grafs. 

Lin. fpec.  125.  Reich.  1,  235.  Willd.  1.  472. 
gramen  creticum  fpicatum  fecalinum  altiffimum,  tu- 
crofa  radice.  Tournef.  cor.  39.  Scheu  ch.  gram. 

Glumes  ciliate  on  the  outftde. 


V,EafT  “"Ual-  Stem  "higher  and  weak*. 

.  heat,  fomeumes  attaining  the  height  of  fi> 
Leaves  a  quarter  or  a  thiPd  of  an  inch  in  b 
rough  to  the  touch,  if  the  finger  be  drawn  from 


to  bafe,  but  not  hairy  ;  they  are  wider,  and  form  a 
more  confiderable  tuft  than  Wheat  commonly  does. 
Spike  very  dole,  of  a  gray  colour  from  its  pubefcence, 
in  a  good  foil  and  fituation  having  four  rows,  con¬ 
taining  from  fixty  to  eighty  or  even  120  grains,  which 
are  fmaller  and  more  (lender  than  in  Wheat.  Elaller 
mentions  a  variety  with  fourteen  fpikes,  fome  of  which 
v/ere  branched. 

Gmrtner  deferibes  the  feed  as  oblong,"  at  top  pu- 
befeent  and  as  it  were  truncated,  narrowed  below  and 
much  acuminated,  convex  three-flded  on  one  fide,  and 
having  a  deep  groove  on  the  other :  coat  very  thin  \ 
membranaceous:  albumen  or  body  of  the  feed  fari¬ 
naceous,  hardifh,  white :  fcutellum  ovate-oblong,  equal 
to  about  a  third  part  of  the  feed,  milky :  embryo  ob¬ 
long,  yellowifh  j  plume  oblong,  comprefTed  ;  radicles 
three^  fubcylindrical. 

Some  fay  that  Rie  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  others 
of  Siberia ;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to  think  that  there 
is  any  country  in  which  it  is  found  wild.  It  flowers  in 
june,  and  the  grain  is  ripe  in  England  about  the  middle 
of  July.  i 

Rie  is  efleemed  lefs  nourifhing  than  the  other  com¬ 
mon  grains,  more  fufceptible  of  fermentation,  and  in 
a  fmall  degree  laxative.  It  is  ufed  principally  for 
making  bread  in  northern  countries,  either  alone  or 
mixed  with  Wheat;  and  for  extracting  an  ardent 
fpirit. 

2.  This  is  an  annual  grafs,  native  of  the  South  of 
Europe  and  the  Levant. 

3.  Native  of  the  Archipelago. 

4.  Native  of  Candia  or  Crete.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

The  farmers  diftinguifh  the  two  varieties  by  the 
titles  of  Winter  and  Spring  Rie,  but  when  thefe  are 
fown  three  or  four  years,  at  the  fame  feafon,  and  on  the 
fame  foil,  it  will  be  difficult  to  know  them  afunder ; 
but,  where  Rie  is  fown  upon  a  warm' land,  it  will 
ripen  much  earlier  than  on  cold  ftiff  ground,  and  by 
continuing  it  two  or  three  years,  it  will  be  forwarded 
fo  much,  as  to  ripen  a  month  earlier  than  the  feeds 
which  have  long  grown  upon  a  flrong  cold  foil ;  fo 
thofe  who  are  obliged  to  fow  Rie  toward  fpring,  gene¬ 
rally  provide  themfelves  with  this  early  feed. 

The  Winter  Rie  is  what  the  generality  of  farmers 
propagate  ;  it  is  ufually  fown  in  autumn  at  the  fame 
feafon  with  Wheat,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  as  alfo  in  Wales,  they  are  often  mixed  together, 
though  I  think  it  mufl  be  very  bad  hufbandry,  for  the 
Rie  wiil  always  ripen  fooner  than  Wheat;  fo  that  if 
the  latter  is  permitted  to  be  fully  ripe,  the  former  will 
fhatter. 

It  is  generally  fown  two  bufhels  and  a  half  to  the 
acre,  upon  poor,  dry,  gravelly,  or  fandy  land,  where 
Wheat  will  not  thrive,  and  in  fuch  places  may  anfwer 
very  well ;  but  on  fuch  land  as  will  bear  Wheat  it  is 
not  proper  to  fow  Rie,  as  the  value  of  it  is  greatly  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Wheat. 

When  Rie  is  fown,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  too 
wet ;  and  if  it  fhould  happen  that  much  rain  falls  be¬ 
fore  the  Rie  is  come  up,  it  often  rots  in  the  ground; 
but  it  is  not  long  in  coming  up,  it  being  much  fooner 
out  of  the  ground  than  Wheat. 

The  fmall  Rie  may  be  fown  in  the  fpring  about  the 
fame  time  with  Oats,  and  •  is  dually  ripe  as  foon  as 
the  other  fort ;  but  if  the  feafon  proves  wet,  it  is  apt 
to  run  much  to  flraw,  and  then  the  gram  is  generally 
lighter  than  the  other  ;  fo  the  only  ufe.  of  this  fort,  is 
to  low  upon  fuch  lands  where  the  autumnal  crop  may 
have  mifearried. 

The  general  ufe  of  Rie  is  for  bread,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  Wheat. 

Rie  is  alfo  fown  in  autumn  to  afford  green  feed 
for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  fpring,  before  there  is  plenty 
or  Gra.s.  When  this  is  intended,  the  Rie  fhould  be 
fown  early  in  autumn  that  it  may  have  flrength  to 
furnifh  early  feed.  The  great  ufe' of  this  is  to  fupply 
the  want  of  X  urneps  in  thofe  places  where  they  have 
failed,  as  alfo,  after  toe  X  urneps  are  over,  and  before 
the  Grafs  is_  grown  enough,  to  fupply  green  feed  for 
the  ewes;  lb  that  in  thofe  feafons,  when  the  Turneps 
in  general  fail^  -it  is  very  good  hufbandry  to  fow  the 

land 
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land  with  Rie,  efpecially  where  there  are  flocks  of 
ftieep,  which  cannot  be  well  fupported,  where  green 
feed  is  wanting  early  in  the  fpring;  therefore  thofe 
farmers  who  have  live  large  frocks,  fhould  have  feveral 
methods  of  fupplying  themfelves  with  fufficient  feed, 
left  fome  lhould  fail;  for  asTurneps  are  a  very  preca¬ 
rious  crop,  fome  land  lhould  be  fown  with  Cole-feed, 
which  will  fupply  the  want  of  Turneps  in  winter  ;  and 
if  fome  of  the  ground,  which  was  fown  late  with 
Turneps  which  had  failed,  was  fown  in  autumn  with 
Rie,  that  would  be  fit  to  fupply  the  want  of  Cole-feed 
afterward . 

[Rie  is  alfo  ufed  for  foiling  great  cattle  and  horfes. 
A  good  acre  will  keep  fix  horfes  a  fortnight k. 

As  a  grain  for  making  bread,  &c.  Rie  is  fown  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
the  northern  and  alpine  countries,  than  in  England. 
In  cold  and  moift  vallies  among  the  mountains  it  is 
their  moft  ufeful  crop,  and  in  many  places  the  chief 
refource  of  the  hardy  inhabitants. 

In  Le  Devoluy,  a  diftrift  of  Dauphine,  elevated 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  yards  above  the  level 
of  the  lea,  they  grow  abundance  of  this  grain,  which 
they  keep  two  or  three  years  in  the  ftraw,  in  round 
ftacks  fet  up  in  the  field,  containing  from  fopr  or  fix 
hundred  to  a  thoufand  fheaves ;  the  ears  being  all 
turned  into  the  middle,  the  grain  thus  keeps  extremely 
well,  provided  it  is  dry  before  it  is  put  off,  and  that 
there  be  no  grafs  or  weeds  among  the  ftraw  :  the  grain 
is  fine,  well  fed,  and  fit  for  feed  after  three  or  four 
years ;  it  has  not  that  pale  colour  which  is  ufual  in 
Rie,  but  acquires  a  yellow  hue  approaching  to  that  of 
Wheat.  Hardened  by  the  climate,  like  the  men  and 
animals  of  the  fame  country,  it  carries  better,  and  fur- 
nifhes  feed  for  thole  milder  fituations,  where  the  crop 
is  apt  to  be  choked  by  weeds,  and  weakened  by  the 
ftifled  air  of  the  clofe  vallies. 

Spring  Rie  produces  a  lefs  crop  of  fmaller,  lighter 
grain  than  Winter  Rie ;  it  is  efteemed  lefs  nourifhing, 
and  bread  made  of  it  is  of  a  darker  colour '. 

Rie-flour  is  ufed  in  the  Limofin,  a  province  of 
France,  with  great  fuccefs,  for  fattening  of  oxen  ;  after 
they  have  had  a  fummer’s  grafs,  and  have  been  put  to 
Turneps  the  beginning  of  november,  or  end  of  odlo- 
ber.  When  thefe  fail,  they  mix  the  flour  with  water 
to  the  confiftency  of  a  pafte,  and  leave  it  three,  four 
or  five  days  to  ferment  and  become  four ;  when  they 
dilute  it  with  water,  and  thicken  this  water  with  hay 
cut.  Some  add  leaven  to  the  pafte,  to  lecure  a  fer¬ 
mentation,  but  none  give  it,  till  it  is  four:  it  is  given 
rhrice  a  day,  and  a  large  ox  will  eat  a  boiffeau,  weigh¬ 
ing  twenty-two  pounds.  The  moft  approved  method 
is  to  give  the  four  regimen  for  the  laft  three  weeks m. 

Secale.  See  Elymus. 

Secamone.  See  Periploca. 

SECHIUM.  ( So  named  by  Browne  ;  -perhaps  from  <rmou 

or  a -ay.  f agin  0.  The  fruit  being  ufed  to  fat  hogs :  but 

then  it  fhould  have  been  Secium.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1482.  Juff.  391.  Chayota. 
Jacqu.  amer.  1. 

ClafT.  21.9.  Monoecia  Syngenefia. 

Nat.  order  of  Euphorbia;,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers. 

Cal.  Perianth  cne-leafed,  half-five -cleft :  tube  bell- 
fhaped,  fpreading :  Jegments  of  the  border  lanceolate, 
fiat,  acuminate,  fpreading  very  much. 

Cor.  one-petalled :  tube  fize  and  figure  of  the  calyx,  and 
faftened  to  it :  border  five-cleft ;  Jegments  ovate,  fiat, 
acute,  almoft  double  the  length  of  the  calyx,  fpread¬ 
ing  very  much. 

F/ebiary,  ten  hollows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube 
of  the  corolla. 

Stam.  .  Filaments  five,  connected  into  an  upright  cylinder, 
five-cleft  at  top,  and  fpreading  very  much.  Anther  on 
the  top  of  each  filament  a  line  creeping  twice  down¬ 
wards  and  once  upwards,  fariniferous. 

*  Females  in  the  fame  plant. 

Cal.  as  in  the  Male,  placed  on  the  germ  by  a  pedicel, 
deciduous. 

k  Young’s  Ann.  7.  71.  1  Villars.  m  Young’s  Ann. 
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Cor.  as  in  the  Male  j  but  the  hollows  or  pits  bigger. 

Pist.  Germ  obovate,  tomentofe,  five-grooved,  inferior; 
Style  cylindrical,  eredt,  length  of  the  calyx.  Stigmd 
very  large,  peltate -re flexed,  with  the  margin  five- 
cleft. 

Per.  very  large,  ovate-turbinate,  five-grooved,  flefhy, 
unequally  gibbous  at  the  top,  muricated  with  harmlefs 
prickles,  one-celled  above. 

Seed  one,  fubovate,  plano-compreffed,  flefhy,  bilamel- 
late^  blunt  at  each  end. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  half-five-cleft.  Cor.  five-cleft ;  with  ten  hollows 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Nebiary. 

Male.  Filam.  five  connedled. 

Fem.  Stigma  very  large,  peltate-reflcxed,  five-cleft.  Per. 
large,  ovate-turbinate,  one-leeded. 

SPECIES; 

1.  Sechium  edule.  The  Chocho  Vine. 

Brown,  jam.  355. 

Chayota  edulis.  Jacqu.  amer.  pibt.  t.  245. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  plant  has  the  habit  of  the  Cucurbitaceae  of 
Cucumber  and  Melon  tribe,  and  climbs  like  them  by 
tendrils.  Leaves  cordate-angular,  rugged  on  the  up¬ 
per  furface,  with  the  angles  toothed  and  acute,  alter¬ 
nate,  on  a  fmooth  petiole.  Flowers  fmall,  without 
feent.  Corollas  yellow.  The  males  on  many-flow¬ 
ered  axillary  peduncles  ;  the  females  one  or  two  only 
on  a  peduncle  from  the  fame  axil.  Fruit  green  and 
finning  on  the  outfide ;  whitifh  and  flefhy  within  ;  dif¬ 
fering  in  fize  and  Angular  in  ftrudture.  The  feed  is 
green  and  naked,  and  in  larger  fruits  an  inch  long ;  it 
is  placed  at  the  very  apex  of  the  fruit.  When  it  is 
ripe,  it  protrudes  itfelf  a  little,  and  puts  forth  many 
fibres  at  its  extremity,  which  it  lets  drop  into  the  earth; 
In  the  oppofite  part,  between  the  lamellae,  it  puts  forth 
a  leafy  ftem,  and  then  the  fruit  gradually  putrefies. 
Although  the  moifture  of  the  fruit  itfelf  be  fufficient 
to  make  the  feed  vegetate,  and  to  afford  it  nutriment, 
until  the  fibres  reach  the  foil  and  imbibe  nutriment 
from  thence  ;  yet  the  people  of  the  country  bury  it  in 
the  ground,  probably  to  accelerate  the  growth,  or  to 
infure  it  with  more  certainty  :  it  will  however  grow,  if 
it  fall  on  the  ground,  or  even  if  it  be  preferved  any 
where.  In  the  ifland  of  Cuba  they  eat  it  in  their  foup, 
or  pudding,  or  boiled  with  their  meat  conftantly n. 
Browne  fays,  that  the  fruit  is  fometimes  boiled  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  ferved  up  at  table  by  way  of  green,  in 
which  ftate  it  is  generally  looked  upon  as  wholefome 
and  refrefhing  ;  but  it  is  too  infipid  to  be  much  liked. 
The  apples  ferve  to  fatten  the  hogs  in  the  mountains 
and  inland  parts,  where  the  plant  is  moftly  cultivated. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Flowering  and  fruiting 
there  in  december. 

The  natives  of  Cuba  notice  two  varieties :  one, 
which  is  moft  common,  they  call  Amply  Chayote  ;  it  is 
befet  with  harmlefs  prickles,  fometimes  in  great  abun¬ 
dance,  and  fometimes  with  very  few  ;  it  is  about  four 
inches  in  length  :  the  other,  lefs  frequent,  called  Chayote 
frances ,  is  for.  the  moft  entirely  deftitute  of  prickles, 
and  is  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg  °. 

SECURIDACA.  ( So  named  from  the  pod  being  in  the 
Jhape  of  a  fecuris,  ax  or  bill-hook.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  8 52.  Reich,  n.  922.  Schreb.  n.  11  $6, 
Jacqu.  amer.  197.  Juff.fhG. 

Claff.  17.  3.  Diadelphia  Qtftandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionace#  or  Leguminofw . 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved,  lfnall,  deciduous ;  leaflets 
ovate,  coloured  j  the  uppermoft  refpe&ing  the  ftan- 
dard,  and  two  the  keel. 

Cor.  papilionaceous,  five-petalled. 

JVings  fpreading  wide  and  very  blunt. 

Standard  two-leaved,  oblong,  ftraight,  connate  with 
the  keel  at  the  bale,  re  flexed  at  the  tip. 

Keel  length  of  the  wings,  fubcylindrical,  with  the  limb 
or  border  wider,  augmented  by  a  plaited  blunt  ap- 
pendicle. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight,  connate  at  bottom.  Anthers  ob¬ 
long,  ereeft. 

n  Jacquin.  •  Idem, 
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Pist.  Germ  ovate,  ending  in  an  awl-fhaped  Style.  Stigma 
flat,  widening,  toothed  at  the  tip. 

Per.  Legume  ovate,  one-celled,  ending  in  a  ligulate  wing. 
Seed  one,  oblong. 

Obs.  The  affinity  of  this  to  Poly  gala  hence  appears. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Cor.  papilionaceous,  with  the  ftan- 
dard  two  leaved  within  the  wings.  Legume  ovate, 
one-celled,  one-feeded,  ending  in  a  ligulate  wing. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Securidaca  eredla.  Upright  Securidaca. 

Lin.Jpec.  99a.  fyft.  640.  Reich.  3.  392.  Jacqu. 
amer.  197.  f/183./.  93.  pidl.  97*  L  261./.  56. 
quoad  frudlif. 

Stem  upright ,  leaves  oblong. 

2.  Securidaca  lcandens  Climbing  Securidaca. 

Lin.Jpec.  992.  fyft.  640.  Reich.  3.  392.  Brown, 
jam.  288.  2.  Jacqu.  amer.  197.  t.  183.  f.  38. 
/.  186.  Murr. — Plum.  fpec.  ic.  247./.  1. 

Stem  climbing ,  leaves  oblong-ovate. 

3.  Securidaca  virgata. 

Swartz  prodr.  104.  Brown,  jam.  287.  1.  Plum, 
ic.  144./.  1. 

Stem  climbing,  branches  rod-like,  leaves  roundijh. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  an  upright  tree  twelve  feet  in  height, 
with  few  long  {lender  weak  branches.  Flowers  in  ra¬ 
cemes,  purple  :  ftandard  obtufe,  wings  roundifh,  ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  keel  comprefled  and  reflexed. 

Native  of  Martinico,  flowering  there  in  april p. 

2.  This  is  a  fhrubby,  fcandent  plant :  the  younger 
leafy  branchlets  are  changed  into  very  ftrong  tendrils. 
Leaves  oblong-ovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  fmooth, 
alternate,  petioled-.  Racemes  loofe,  lateral,  oppofite 
to  the  leaves.  Flowers  without  fcent,  red ;  with  the 
ftandard  acute,,  the  wings  oblong  and  attenuated  at  the 
bafe,  and  a  wide  appendix  to  the  keelk — Native  of 
South  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  Found  in  Jamaica 
by  Browne,  and  at  Carthagena  by  Jacquin.  Introduced 
in  1786,  by  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon r. 

3.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola.  Browne’s 
firft  fpecies  belongs  to  this,  and  not  to  the  eredla ,  where 
Linneus  had  placed  it.  In  that  the  leaves  are  oblong, 
and  the  branches  thicker,  more  ftraight,  ftiff  and  up¬ 
right  \ 

Securidaca  of  Tournefort,  Miller  and  Gasrtner.  See 

Coronilla. 

- - .  See  Aftragalus ,  Biferrula,  Galega. 

Sedge.  See  Car  ex  and  Schoenus. 

Sedo  Affinis.  See  Butomus. 

Sedoides.  See  Craffula.] 

SEDUM  {of  Pliny  ;  a  fedendo  in  rupibus,  from  its  fit¬ 
ting  or  growing  clofe  to  rocks ,  or  from  the  leaves  fitting 
clofe  to  the  roots.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  579.  Reich,  n.  629.  Schreb.  n.  789. 
Tournef.  t.  140.  A.  B.  G.  H.  K.  M.  Juffi.  307. 
Gurtn.  /.  65.  Anacampferos.  Tournef. 

Chaff.  10.  4.  Decandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent <e.  Semperviva ,  JuiT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  acute,  ereft,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  flat,  fpreading. 
Nedlaries  five :  each  a  very  fmall  emarginate  fcale : 
inferted  into  each  germ  at  the  bafe  on  the  outfide. 
Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  roundifh. 

Fist.  Germs  five,  oblong,  ending  in  more  {lender  Styles. 
Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfules  five,  fpreading,  acuminate,  comprefled, 
emarginate  towards  the  bafe,  opening  on  the  infide 
longitudinally  by  a  future. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Scales  nedlari- 
ferous  five,  at  the  bafe  of  the 'germ.  Capf.  five. 
SPECIES. 

*  With  flat  leaves. 

[1.  Sedum  verticillatum.  Whorled  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  616.  Reich.  2.  379.  Willd.  2.  760. 
amcen.  2.  252.  /.  4 .ft  14. 

*  Jacquin.  *  s  Mem.  *■  Hort.  kew.  *  Swartz. 
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S.  aparines  facie,  tauromontanum.  Rail  enter.  2 77. 
Mor.  hift.  3.  473- 

Leaves  in  fours.'] 

2.  Sedum  Telephium.  Orpine  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  616.  fyft.  429.  Reich.  2.  380.  Willd. 

2.760.  hort.  cliff.  176.  ft.  Juec.  n.  400.  mat. 
med.  hi.  G  ter  In.  fr  udf .  1.  313.  Hudf.  angl.  197. 
IF  it  her.  arr.  ed.  3.  426.  Smith  brit.  485.  Light  f. 

Jcot.  234.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  25.  210.  Re  lb.  cant, 
n.  328.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  417.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  329L 
FI.  dan.  t.  686.  Hall.  helv.  n.  954.  Hoff  in.  germ. 
155.  Roth.  germ.  1.  194.  2.  497.  Pdlich  pal. 
n.  428.  Krock.  fief.  n.  684.  Neck,  gallob.  199. 
Scop.  earn.  n.  553.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  677.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1737.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  171.  Thunb.  jap . 
186.  Blackw.  t.  1 91.  Ludw .  edt.  t.  200.  Kniph. 
cent.  4.  n.  76.  Kncrr.  del.  1.  /.  F.  5.  Pknck,  ic. 
t.  350. 

oc.  Telephium  vulgare.  Bauh.  pin.  .287.  Raiihift. 
689.  Mor.'hift.f.  12.  t.  10./.  1. 

T.  2.  vulgare.  Cluj.  hiff.  2.  66./.  2. 

T.  album.  Fuchf.  hiff.  800. 

T.  alterum  f.  Craflula.  Bod.pempt.  130./.  2. 

T.  f.  Craflula  major  vulgaris.  Bark,  theat.  726.  2. 
Craflula  f.  Faba  inverfa.  Ger.  416.  2.  emac.  518.  2. 
Anacampferos  vuigo  F aba  crafla.  Bauh.  hiff.  3.681. 

Rail fyn.  269. 

Fabaria.  Matth.  636. 

Small  common  white  Orpine. 

(3.  Telephium  purpureum  majus.  Bauh.  pin.  287. 
Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  77.  Mcr.f.  2. 

T.  floribus  purpureis.  Park,  theat.  726.  3.  t.  727. 

f.  3.  Ger.  417.  1.  emac.  520.  1. 

T.  purpurafcens.  Fuchf.  hiff.  801.  Balech.  biff . 
1315* 

Anacampferos  purpurea.  Bauh.  hiff.  3.  682.  Rail 
hiff.  689. 

Great  purple  Orpine. 

y.  Telephium  purpureum  minus.  Bauh.  pin.  287. 
prodr.  133.  Raii  hiff.  689. 

T.  minus  flore  purpureo.  Park,  theat.  72 6. 

Small  purple  Orpine. 

A  Telephium  latifolium  peregrinum.  Bauh. pin.  287. 
Mor.f.  6. 

(.  Sedum  Telephium  maximum.  Krock. i fief.  n.  685. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  955. 

Telephium  1.  hifpanicum.  Cluf.  hiff.  2.  66. 

T.  f.  Craflula  major  hifpanica.  Park,  theat.  72 6.  ft  1. 
Anacampferos  maxima.  Bauh.  hiff.  3.  682.  Blackw. 
t.  1 91. 

Craflula  major  hifpanica.  Ger.  416.  f.  1.  emac. 
518.  1 

Sedum  haematodes.  Mill.  diet.  n.  15. 

Greateft  white  ( and  purple )  Orpine. 

Leaves  ftattifh  ferrate,  corymb  leafy ,  ft  an  eredl. 

3.  Sedum  Anacampferos.  Evergreen  Orpine. 

Lin.  fpec.  616.  fyft.  430.  Reich.  2.  380.  Willd. 

2.761.  Hoffm.  germ.  156.  Hall.  helv.  n.  956. 
Sauv2  menfp.  77.  Villars  dauph.  3.  677.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1738.  Thunb.  jap.  186.  Lour .  cochinch. 
287.  ed.  Willd..  353.  Curt,  magaz.  118.  Plenck , 
icy3S3- 

Telephium  repens  folio  deciduo.  Bauh.  pin.  287. 

T.  6.  Cepaea  Pancii.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  67. 

T.  minus  repens  f.  Cepsea  Pancii.  Park,  theat.  726. 

4.  Riff’  4-  . 

T.  minus  lempervirens.  Lob.  g 40.  Balech.  hift.  1316. 
T.  tertium.  Bod.  pempt.  1 30./.  3.  . 

T.  fempervirens.  Ger.  417.  2.  emac.  520.  2.  Raii 
hift.  689. 

Anacampferos  minor,  rotundiore  folio,  fempervirens. 

Bauh.  hift.  3.  682.  Tournef.  irft.  264. 

Haves  wedge-fhaped  attenuated  at  the  bafe fubfeffile,ftems 
decumbent,  flowers  in  corymbs. 

[4.  Sedum  divaricatum.  Spreading  Stonecrop. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  roS.  Willd.  fpec.  2.  761. 

Leaves  wedge-r bombed  emarginate  petioled,  ftems  branch¬ 
ed,  panicles  terminating  fpreading.] 

5.  Sedum  Aizoon.  Yellow  Stonecrop. 

Un.fpec.61q.  fyft.  430.  Reich.  2.381.  Willd , 
2,  761.  hort.  upf.  1 16.  Gartn.  frudl.  1.  314. 
Gmel.  fib.  4.  173. 

Anacampferos 
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Anacampferos  flore  flavo.  Amm.  ruth.  96.  t.  ii. 
Leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  flat ,  ftem  erect-,  cyme  fefjile  ter¬ 
minating. 

[6.  Sedum  hybridum.  Germander -leaved  St  one  crop. 

Lin.fpec.  617.  fyft.  430.  Reich.  2.  381.  Willd. 
2.  761.  hort.  upf.  11 6.  Gmel.Jib.  4.  17 1.  n.  85. 
t.  67 1.  Murr.  in  comm.  nov.  gott.  6,  35.  t.  5. 
S.  minus  repens,  chama:dryos  foliis,  e  fingulis  foliorum 
alis  radices  agens.  Amm.  ruth.  93. 

Leaves  wedge-fhaped  concave  fomewhat  toothed  aggregate , 
branches  creeping ,  cyme  terminating. 

7.  Sedum  populifolium.  Poplar-leaved  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fyft.  430.  Willd.  2.  762 .  fuppl.  242.  Pallas 
it.  3.  730.  t.  O .  f.  2.  Ait.  kew.  2.  109.  Curt, 
magaz.  t.  21 1. 

Leaves  flat  cordate  toothed  petioled,  corymbs  termi¬ 
nating.  ] 

8.  Sedum  ftellatum.  Starry  Stonecrop. 

Lin.fpec.  617.  Reich.  2.  381.  Willd.  2.  762. 
hort.  cliff.  176.  Hall.  helv.  n.  957.  Idcffm.  germ. 
156.  Roth.  germ.  r.  194.  2.  498.  Allion.  pedem. 
.  n.  1739.  obft  5.  25.  Lour,  cochinch.  287. 

Willd.  353. 

S.  echinatum  ve]  ftellatum,  flore  albo.  ZftzzzZu  hift.  3. 
680.  i?<?z7  hift.  691. 

Sempervivum  tertium.  Col.phyt.  32.  /.  11. 
Cotyledon  ftellata.  Bauh.  pin.  295. 

Aizoon  peregrinum.  Camer.  hort.  7.  zY.  2. 

Leaves  flattifh  angular ,  flowers  lateral  fefftle  fold  ary. 

[9.  Sedum  alfinefolium.  Chickweed-leaved  Stonecrop. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  762.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1740. 
t.  22 ./.  2. 

Leaves  flat  ovate ,  /m  panicled ,  petals  obtufe.  ] 

10.  Sedum  Cepsa.  Purflane -leaved  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  617.  fyft,  430.  Reich.  2.381.  JVilld. 
2.  763.  hort.  cliff.  176.  Hoffm.  germ.  156. 

1.  194.  2.  499.  Hall.  helv.  n.  958.  ^zzztm 
monfp.  76.  Vi  liars  dauph.  3.  678.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1741.  Berg.phyt.  2.  239. 

S.  annuum  album,  oblongo  portuiacae  minoris  folio. 

Mpr.  hift.  3.  473./.  12.  t.  7./.  37. 

Cepsa.  Bauh.  pin.  288.  C/zz/1  hift.  2.68.  Camer. 
epit.  673.  Matth.  933.  G«?r.  mat.  621.  /.  3. 

Park,  theat.  728./.  6.  Raii  hift.  690. 

(3,  Sedum  gallioides.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1742.  /.  65. 
/•  3- 

Leaves  fiat  lanceolate ,  fiem  branched ,  flowers  panicled , 
petals  acute  awned. 

[n.  Sedum  libanoticum. 

Lin.fpec.  6 17.  Reich.  2.  382.  Willd.  2.  763. 
Root-leaves  in  bust  dies  fpatulate-lanceolate ,  ftem  almoft 
naked  quite  fimple. ~) 

**  /"T7//6  round  leaves. 

12.  Sedum  dafyphyllum.  Thick-leaved  Stonecrop. 

Lin.fpec.  618.  430.  /GzYA  2.382.  2. 

763.  Hudf.  angl.  197.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  428. 
Smith  brit.  486.  <?«g/.  /.  656.  Car/,  lond.  3. 

/.  26.  147.  cant.  n.  333.  Pz7>/£.  cwzw. 

7z.  418.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  330.  Hall.  helv.  n.  961. 
drop,  tvzrzz.  a.  555.  yzzryzz.  Zw/.  2.  71.  /.  153. 
<5Vzai\  monfp.  8.  Villars  dauph.  3.  678.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  174 3.  Desfont.  at lan t.  361.  Bulliard 
herb.t.  11.  Berg.phyt.  2.  117. 

S.  parvum,  folio  circinato,  flore  albo.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
691.  7?zzz7  hift.  1040. 

S.  minus  folio  circinato.  Bauh. pin.  283.  Mor.  hift.  3. 

473-7*  I2-  7-  /•  35*  7)z7/.  z'r  7?zzzz  fyn.  271. 

Tournef.  inft.  263. 

Aizoon  dafyphyllum.  I) ale ch.  hift.  1133. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  obtufe  flefhy ,  ftem  weak ,  parz'r/z? 
glutinofe. 

[3.  Sedum  refiexum.  Yellow  Stonecrop. 

Lin.fpec.  618.  /y/?.  430.  Reich.  2.  382.  Willd. 
2.  764.  fl.fuec.  app.  n.  1296.  p.  463.  Hudf.  angl. 
195.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  429.  &»//£  7rz7.  490. 

Lightf.  fcot.  234.  car/,  a.  329.  3'z7/Z\ 

exon.  n.  419.  Hall.  helv.  n.  967.  Hoffm.  germ. 
156.  7vY/£.  germ.  1.  195.  2.  499.  Pollich  pal. 

n.  429.  2>tr.r  herborn.  n.  335.  Knock,  filef. 
n.  $86.  Villars  dauph.  3.  679.  y///zYm  pedem. 
n-  x744-  Berg.phyt.  2.  119. 

S.  minus  5.  C/a/1  hift.  2.  60. 
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S.  minus  luteum  folio  acuto.  Bauh.  pin.  28m  Mor* 
hft.fi  12.  /.  6./.  6. 

S.  minus  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  692. 

S.  minus  mas.  Fuchfi  hift.  33. 

S.  minus  hsmatoides.  GYr.  413.  emac.  c  12.  /.  1* 
Rah  hift.  6y\.  fyn.  2hy. 

Vermicularis  &  Crafliila  minor  vulgaris,  f.  Illecebrs 
major.  iVzr£.  733.  1.  /.  734./.  r. 
Sempervivum  minus  prim um.  D0d.pempt.1vy.fi  1. 
Common  Yellow  Sengreen.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  42./.  c. 
(3.  Sedum  minus  luteum  ramulis  reflexis.  Bauh.  pin. 
283.  Rail  hift.  Gyx.  Jyn.  270.  Mor.fi.  7. 

S.  minus  luteum  flore  le  circumfle&ente.  ^z?zt7. 

hift-  3-693. 

Aizoon  lcorpioides.  Zt>7.  ic.377.  Ger.  emac.  513. 

/.  6. 

Vermicularis  fcorpoides.  Park.'theat.  7 33.  2.  /.  734. 
/.  2. 

Crooked  Yellow  Sengreen.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  p2.fi.  6. 
7*  Sedum  crifpum.  Munting.  561. 

Leaves  awl-fhaped fcattered  loofe  at  the  bafe ,  the  lower 
ones  recurved ,  flowers  fubeymofe. 

[14.  Sedum  hifpidum.  Ii fpid  Stonecrop. 

Desfont.  atlant.  361. 

Branches  filiform  panicled  villofe,  leaves  half-round. 

15.  Sedum  virens.  Green  Stonecrop. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  110.  Willd.  fpec.  2.  764. 

Leaves  awl-fhaped fcattered  loofe  at  the  bafe ,  flowers  in 
cymes ,  petals  half  as  long  again  as  the  lanceolate  calyx.  ] 

16.  Sedum  rupeftre.  Rock  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  618.  Reich.  2.  383.  Willd.  2.  764. 
hort.  cliff.  176.  fl.fuec.  n.  401.  Hudf.  angl.  195. 
Dither,  arr.  ed.  3.  429.  Smith  brit.  pyx.  engl. 
bot.t.  170.  Hoffm.  gernt.  1 56.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
*95-  2-  5QI-  far#.  0.  557.  iTmvC  filef. 

n.  687.  Villars  dauph.  3.  679.  Allion ■.  pedem. 

n.  1745. 

S.  rupeftre  repens  foliis  compreflis.  Dill.  elth.  343. 
L  256./.  333- 

S.  minus  e  rupe  Sandti  Vincentii.  i^^zzV  270. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  pv.fi  8. 

Leaves  awl-fhaped  erect  cluftered  in  five  rows ,  loofe  at 
the  bafe /flowers  fubeymed. 

[17.  Sedum  faxatile.  Mountain  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  765.  IViggers  primit.  33. 
Roth.  germ.  2.  500.  Hoffm.  germ.  156.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1749.  t.  6$.fi  6.  Hall.  helv.  n.  964. 

S.  rupeftre.  FI.  dan.  59.  Moench.  haft.  n.  270.  Gunn, 
norv.  n.  636. 

S.  Oederi.  Retz.  prodr.  fcand.  ed.  2.  n.  562. 

S.  rubens.  Haenke  it.  fudet.  p.  114. 

S.  alpeftre.  Villars  prof p.  49. 

S.  faxatile  teretifolium,  flofeulis  luteis,  conceptaculis  fe- 
minum  ftellatis  &  viridantibus.  Scbeuch.  it.  6. p.462. 
S.  alpinum  filefiacum.  Schwenkf.  filef.  195. 

S.  minimum  luteum  non  acre.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  695. 
Leaves  fcattered  half-round  obtufe  loofe  at  the  bafe ,  ftem 
branched  decumbent. 

18,  Sedum  quadrifidum.  Four-petalled  Stonecrop. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  7 66.  Pallas  it.  2.  app.  n.  00. 

/.  P ./.  1. 

Leaves  fcattered  round  obtufe ,  ftem  fimple ,  flowers  umbel- 
led  four-petalled .] 

19.  Sedum  hifpanicum.  Spanifh  Stonecrop. 

Lin.fpec.  618.  fyft.  430.  7?«Yi>.  2.  383. 

2.  766.  amoen.  4.  273. 

S.  hifp.  folio  glauco  acuto,  flore  albido.  Dz7/.  elth.  342. 
/.  256./.  332. 

Leaves  linear  round-depreffed fcattered ,  cymes  patulous , 
flowers  fix-petalled. 

[20.  Sedum  lineare.  Linear-leaved  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fyft.  430.  Willd.  2.7 66.  Thunb.jap.  187. 
Leaves  round-linear  oppofite ,  cyme  trifid. 

21.  Sedum  caeruleum.  Blue  Stonecrop. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  766.  Vahlfymb.  2.  51. 

S.  vermiculare  pumilum  glabrum,  floribus  parvis  cteru- 
leis.  Shaw  it.  4 G.n.  550.  zY. 

Leaves  oblong  alternate  obtufe  loofe  at  the  bafei  cyme  bifid 
fmooth.~\ 

22.  Sedum  album.  White  Stonecrop. 

Lin.fpec.  6 1 9.  fyft.  430.  Reich.  2.  3 83.  Willd.  2. 
766.  hort .  cliff.  177.  fl.fuec.  n.  402.  Retz.  obf. 

6.  28, 
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6.  28.  n.  45.  Hudf.  angl.  196.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  427.  Smith  brit.  489.  Curt.  land.  '1.  t.  31. 
Relh.  cunt.  n.  330.  Abbot  bedf.  #.331.  FI.  dan. 
t.  66.  Hall.  heh.  n.  959.  Scop.  cam.  n.  556. 
Hoffm.  germ.  156.  Roth.  germ.  1.  195.  2.  501. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  450.  Neck,  gallob.  199.  Krock. 
filej.  n.  689.  Villars  dauph.  3.  681.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1751.  t.  65.  /.  2.  Blackw.  t.  428. 
Berg.  phyt.  2.  121.  Plenck ,  zY.  352. 

S.  minus  teretifblium  album.  Bauh.  pin.  283.  M?r. 

hift.f.  12.  /.  7./.  23.  Raii  Jyn.  271.  hijt.  1040. 

S.  minus,  folio  longiulculo  tereti,  flore  candido.  AzzzzA 
hijl.  3.  690. 

S.  minus  1.  ‘Cluj.  hijl.  2.  59.—  officinarum.  Ger. 

413.  2.  ezzzzzr.  512.  2. 

S.  minus  fcemina.  FuchJ.  hijl.  35. 

Vermicularis  f.  Illeee'bra  major.  Lob.  obf.  205.  2. 

V.  flore  albo.  Park,  theat.  733.  z/e/ir. — item.  V.  f. 

Craflula  minor  vulgaris,  734.  1.  ic. 

Sempervivum  minus.  Matth.  1118. — alterum.  Hod. 
pempt.  129./.  2. 

Aizoon  minus  foemina.  Balech.  hijl.  1129. 

Leaves  oblong  round  blunt  Jpreading  fmooth,  panicle  very 


much  branched. 

23.  Sedum  acre.  Biting  Stonecrop,  or  Wall  Pepper. 

Lin.  fpec.  619.  Reich.  2.384.  Willd.  2.  767. 
hort.  cliff.  177.  fl.Juec.  n.  403.  mat.  med.  it 8. 
Woodv.  Juppl.  54.  t.  231.  HudJ.  angl.  196. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  427.  Smith  brit.  487.  Light f. 
Jcot.  235.  Curt.  land.  1.  t.  32.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  331.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  420.  Hall.  helv.  n.  966. 
Hoffm.  germ.  157.  Roth.  germ.  1.  195.  2.  502. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  431.  Neck,  gallob.  199.  Krock. 
filej.  n.  690.  Villars  dauph.  3.  683.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1748.  Knorr.  del.  2.  t.  S.  12.  /.  1.  Berg, 
phyt.  2.  123.  Plenck ,  ic.  351. 

$.  parvum  acre  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  694.  2. 
Tournef.  injl.  263.  Raii  hijl.  1041.  Jyn.  270. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  42./.  9. 

S.  minus  8.  caufticum.  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  61./.  1. 

S.  minimum.  Tabern.  844.  Camer.  epit.  856.  Blackw. 
t.  232. 

S.  minus  tertium  &  Vermicularis.  Trag.  379. 

Sedi  tertium  genus.  FuchJ.  hijl.  36. 

Sempervivum  minus  vermiculatum  acre.  Bauh.  pin. 

283.  Mor.  hijl.j.  12.  t.  6.f.  12.  ord.  3. 

Semp.  minimum.  Matth.  1119. 

Illece bra  f.  Sempervivum  tertium.  Bod.  pempt.  129. 

/  3- 

I.  minor,  f.  Sedum  tertium  Diofcoridis.  Park,  theat. 


735-7-  . 

Vermicularis  f.  Illecebra  minor  acris.  Ger.  415.  emac. 


517.  2. 

Leaves  alternate ,  fubovate  JleJhy  gibbous  adnatejeffile , 
cyme  trijid  leafy. 

24.  Sedum  fexangulare.  Infipid  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  Jpec.  620.  Reich.  2.384.  Willd.  2.  767. 
fl.Juec.  n.  404.  Retz.  obf.  1.  18.  n.  50.  HudJ.  angl. 
ed.  1.  17 1.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  g.  428.  Smith  brit. 
488.  Czzr/.  lond.  4.  /.  33.  225.  Relh. cant.  n.  332. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  96$.  Scop.  earn.  n.  558.  Hoffm. 
germ.  157.  Roth.  germ.  1.  195.  2.  502.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  432.  Krock.  filej.  n.  691.  Villars  dauph. 
3.683.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1747. 

S.  acre  (3.  HudJ.  angl.  196. 

Sempervivum  minimum.  AcA  zY.  379  ? 

S.  minus  vermiculatum  infipidum.  Bauh.  pin.  284. 
Leaves  Jubtern  roundijh  obtuje  JleJhy  adnate-Jeffile  fpread- 
ing,  cyme  trifid ,  leafy. 

[25.  Sedum  anglicum.  Englifh  or  mild  white  Stonecrop. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  768.  HudJ.  angl.  196. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  428.  Smith  brit.  487.  engl. 
bot.  t.  171.  Retz.  prodr .  Jcand.  ed.  2.  zz.  567. 

S.  annuum.  Hudf.  angl.  ed.  1.  172.  Gunn.  norv. 
n.  331. 

S.  rube  ns.  Lightf.Jcot.  235.  FI.  dan.  t.  82. 

S.  minimum  non  acre,  flore  albo.  Raii  Jyn.  270.  /.  12. 
/*  2. 

Leaves  Jubalternate  ovate  JleJhy  gibbous  adnate-Jeffile.  cyme 
bifid  even.\ 

26.  Sedum  annuum.  Annual  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  620.  Reich.  2.  385.  Willd.  2.  768. 


fl.Juec. n.  405.  Krock.  filej.  n.  692.  Villars  dauph. 
3.  684.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1753  ?  AY/z.  eT/i  1.  19. 

t-  51. 

S.  montanum  perpuflllum  luteum.  £<?£.  illuftr.  100. 

Azzzz  fuppl.  3  6  4. Villars. 

Stem  eredt  folitary  annual,  leaves  ovate  feffile  gibbous  aU 
ternate ,  cyme  recurved. 

[27.  Sedum  pubefeens.  Pubejcent  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  768.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  52. 
Desfont.  atlant.  360. 

Pubejcent,  leaves  oblong  obtufe  flattifh  above,  cyme  bifid, 
petals  lanceolate.~\ 

28.  Sedum  villofum.  Hairy  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  620.  Jyft.  431.  Reich.  2.  385.  Willd. 
2.  768.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  52,  Hudf.  angl.  197. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  426.  Smith  brit.  488.  ezz^/. 

t.  394.  Lightf.  foot.  237.  FI.  dan.  t.  24. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  962.  Hoffm.  germ.  157.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  196.  2.503.  Pollich  pal.  n.^gg.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  339.  Krock.  filej.  n.  693.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  684.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1755. 

S.  paluftre  fubhirfutum  purpureum.  Bauh.  pin.  283. 

Mor.  hifi.f.  12.  t.  8./.  48. 

S.  purpureum  pratenfe.  ffozzA  hijl.  3.  692.  AYzz _/y?z. 

270.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  42 ./.  7. 

S.  minus  3.  f.  paluftre.  C/z^.  hifi.  2.  59.  3. 

S.  minus  paluftre.  Ger.  ewzzzc.  516.  1. 

S.  arvenfe  f.  paluftre  flore  rubente.  Park,  theat.  734. 

/.  6. 

Leaves  alternate  linear  flattifh  fomewhat  hairy  as  are  alfo 
the  peduncles ,  ftem  eredt. 

[29.  Sedum  atratum.  Red  Sedum,  or  Stonecrop. 

Lin.  fpec.  1673.  Jyft.  431.  Reich.  2.  386.  Willd. 
2.769.  Jacqu,  auftr.  i.t.  8.  Hoffm.  germ.  1 57 . 
Hall.  helv.  n.  963. 

S.  faxatiie,  atrorubentibus  floribus.  Bauh.  pin.  238. 
prodr.  132.  Scheuch.it.  1.  48.  t.  6.J.  34.  Seguier 
veron.  3.  207. 

S.  faxat.  variegato  flore.  Bauh.  prodr.  132. 

Stem  eredt,  flowers  corymbed  faftigiate. 

30.  Sedum  nudum.  Naked-branched  Stonecrop. 

Willd.  Jpec.  769.  Ait.kew.  2.  112. 

Leaves  Jcattered  oblong-cylindrical  blunt,  ftems  Jhrubby 
very  much  branched,  branches  twified,  cymes  termi¬ 
nating. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  a  foot  high,  ere<5t,  round.  Leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fcarcely  a  finger’s  length,  equally  fieri  ate,  even, 
fharpifh,  not  very  fldhy.  Racemes  axillary,  fmall, 
folitary.  Flowers  fmall,  with  a  five-toothed  calyx,  five 
petals,  ten  ftamens,  and  five  piftils. 

Native  of  the  moft  fouthern  parts  of  Europe  and 
of  Siberia*. 

2.  Root  perennial,  tuberous.  Stems  from  one  to 
two  feet  high  and  upwards,  upright,  Ample  or  on- 
branched,  leafy,  round,  fmooth,  folicJ,  reddifli  and 
often  dotted  with  red.  Leaves  almoft  covering  the 
ftem,  feffile,  ovate,  flefhy,  tooth-ferrate,  fmooth  and 
even,  of  a  blueifh  green  colour.  Corymbs  termi¬ 
nating,  many-flowered,  clofe  or  heaped  together. 
Flowers  deep  purple,  very  rarely  white  in  England  u ; 
though  that  feems  to  be  the  moft  common  colour  in 
fome  foreign  countries. — Capfules  leguminous,  oblong, 
filiform-beaked,  membranaceous.  Seeds  irregular, 
fomewhat  like  fawduft,  very  finely  ftriated  longitudi¬ 
nally,  pale,  fattened  in  leveral  rows  to  the  margin  of 
the  gaping  future  x. 

This  is  the  only  Englifh  Sedum  with  flat  leaves. 
Being  a  handfome  plant  and  eafily  cultivated,  it  is  met 
with  in  moft  gardens,  where  it  will  fometimes  grow 
a  yard  high.  The  leaves  are  fometimes  found  entire 
at  the  edge  ■,  the  flowers  vary  in  colour y ;  and  the 
plant  in  fize.  Hence  feveral  varieties  noticed  by  old 
authors,  by  Linneus,  and  by  Aiton  in  the  Hortus 
Kewenfis.  Haller  confiders  the  laft  variety  as  a  dif- 
tinfl  fpecies.  It  has  branches  from  all  the  axils,  and 
is  naked  between  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  con¬ 
jugate,  patulous,  ovate,  toothed  here  and  there.  Flow¬ 
ers  white,  very  (lightly  tinged  with  red,  with  a  greenilh 

1  Linn,  amoen.  u  Smith  and  Curtis.  x  Gtertner, 

r  Curtis, 
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line  along  the  middle,  in  clofe  umbels  on  the  Item 
and  branches.  Anthers  fcarlet.  Whereas  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Orpine,  the  item  is  quite  fimple,  wholly  covered 
with  leaves,  which  are  lharper,  more  fbarply  ferrate, 
attending,  and  difpofed  irregularly.  Anthers  ferru¬ 
ginous. 

T  he  hamatodes  of  Miller  fcems  to  be  thfe  fame  with 
this  large  variety.]  The  ftalks  are  thick,  fucculent, 
round,  near  three  feet  high  ;  leaves  ovate,  entire;  three 
inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  wide,  placed  by 
pairs,  of  a  pale  herbaceous  colour,  the  upper  ones 
embracing.  Flowers  in  large  terminating  bunches, 
white  or  purple. 

Native  of  Portugal ;  [as  is  alfo  variety  y.  Spain 
and  Switzerland.  The  common  white  and  purple  Or¬ 
pine  («  and  j3)  are  common  in  moil  parts  of  Europe, 
Japan  and  Siberia :  on  old  walls,  by  the  fide  of  woods, 
in  hedges,  among  bufhes  in  paftures,  in  fields,  in 
vineyards,  chiefly  in  a  chalky  or  fandy  foil ;  flowering 
in  july  and  auguft.  The  purple-flowering  Orpine  is 
moft  common  in  Britain.  This  name  is  from  the 
French.  It  was  alfo  called  Live-long ,  becaufe  a  branch 
of  it  hung  up  will  keep  its  verdure  a  long  time. 

Near  London  it  occurs  about  Charlton,  Shooter’s- 
hill,  Norwood,  &c.  Shelford  and  Burrough-green  in 
Cambridgefhire:  Afpley-wood  in  Bedfordfhire  :  Head- 
ington-Wick  copfe,  and  Shotover-hill,  Oxfordfhire  : 
in  Suffolk  frequent:  near  Afhburne  in  Derbyfhi-re  : 
Malvern  Chace:  about  Manchefter:  near  Shrewf- 
J?ury:  Tettenhall  in  Stafford  (hire.  Caftle  Dikes, 
Preflon  woods,  &c.  in  Northamptonshire.  Between 
Glafgow  and  Dumbarton,  and  two  miles  eaftward  of 
the  latter,  Scotland. 

A  decodtion  of  the  leaves  in  milk  is  a  forcible  diu¬ 
retic.  It  has  been  given  with  fuccefs  to  cure  the  piles. 
Kine,  goats,  fhtep  and  fwine  eat  it,  but  horfes  refufe  it, 
according  to  the  obfervations  of  Linneus2.] 

3.  Roots  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  trailing.  Leaves 
Handing  alternate  round  the  Hems,  almoft  an  inch  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  in  a  compact  co¬ 
rymb,  fitting  clofe  on  the  top  of  the  flem  :  they  are 
ftar-fhaped,  of  a  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  It 
is  an  evergreen.  [Linneus.  fays  that  the  leaves  fall  in 
winter;  fo  alfo  fays  Cafpar  Bauhin  :  Loureiro  agrees 
with  Miller.  But  he  attributes  yellow  flowers  to  his 
plant. — Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  Angular  manner 
in  which  the  leaves  are  attached  to  the  flowering  flem 
deferves  to  be  noticed. 

Native  of  Germany;  Switzerland  about  Aigle  and 
in  the  Valais;  the  South  of  France  ;  Italy;  China, 
Cochinchina  and  Japan,  growing  out  of  the  crevices 
of  rocks.  Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde  \ 

4.  Native  of  Madeira  ;  where  it  was  found  by  Maf- 
fon,  and  introduced  in  1777.  It  is  Ihrubby,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  july  b.  ] 

5.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy 
fibres,  from  which  come  out  feveral  ftalks  rifing  near 
a  foot  high.  Leaves  alternate  on  every  fide,  thick, 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad,  and  ftightly  ferrate'.  Flowers  bright  yel¬ 
low  ;  petals  lanceolate,  credl,  fpreading  out  at  the  top : 
ftamens  large,  eredt,  with  Oval,  fulphur-coloured  an¬ 
thers.  [Capfules.  ovate-oblong,  comprefled,  united  at 
the  bafe,  from  upright  fpreading,  purplifh,  with  the 
gaping  future  white  and  reflexed.  Seeds  oblong,  fub- 
cylindrical,  thicker  outwards,  obtufe,  rugged-ftriated, 
ferruginous.  Embryothe  fize  of  the  feed'. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1759.  ft  flowers  from  july  to  feptemberh 

6.  This  rifes  with  very  numerous  {lender  ftems  of 
about  two  feet  in  height,  and  often  of  a  red  caft  on 
the  upper  part :  the  leaves  are  cuneiform,  feftile,  flefhy, 
fmooth,  and  either  rrenated  or  obtufely  ferrated ;  the 
ferratures  being  generally  three  or  four  on  each  fide : 
the  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftems  are  longer 
and  narrower  than  on  other  parts :  the  terminal  cyme 
is  commonly  three-parted,  and  fometimes,  though 
rarely,  manv-parted :  the  peduncles  flexuous,  often 
dichotomous,  and  fometimes  farther  fubdivided :  the 

1  Withering.  »  Hort.  kew.  b  Idem.  e  Gartner. 
d  Hort.  kew. 
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bradtes  are  double,  one  large  and  curie i form,  the  other 
fetaceous  and  very  fbort :  the  flowers  are  fulphur-co- 
lciired,  with  carinared,  fh a rp- pointed  petals'. 

Native  of  Tartafy,  at  the  Ext  of  the  Utahan  motm- 
tains,  about  Trebifond.  Cultivated  in  1766,  by  Peter 
Collinfon,  Efq/ 

7.  This  is  extremely  like  Saxifraga  rotundifclia ,  but 
the  leaves  are  cordate,  thick  an  1  flefhy,  and  the  fruc¬ 
tification  is  that  of  Se'dum.— Stem  herbaceous,  branch¬ 
ed,  eredl;  patulous,  even,  a  fodt  high.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  remote,  only  at  the  ramifications,  blunt,  flefhy, 
fmooth.  Panicles  flier:,  not  longer  than  the  leases. 
Calyx  fma!l;  Petals  lanceolate;  feffile,  white,  unfpot- 
ted,  fpreading.  Anthers  red. 

Native  of  Siberia g ;  where  it  was  difeovered  by 
ProfefTor  Pallas,  the  celebrated  Ruffian  naturalift  ;  and 
introduced  by  him,  in  the  year  1780,  into  the  royal 
garden  at  Kew fc. 

When  the  plant  grows  in  an  open  fituation,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  the  leaves  and  ftalks  become  of  a 
bright  red  colour.  It  is  the  only  hardy  Sedum  culti¬ 
vated  with  its  that  has  a  fbrubby  ftalk  :  the  leaves  are 
deciduous.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft,  and  is  pro¬ 
per  for  a  rock  plant,  with  moft  of  the  other  Sedums1.] 

8.  This  is  alow  annual  plant.  The  ftalks  rife  three 
inches  high,  dividing  at  top  into  two  or  three  parts. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk  ;  they  are  white,  ftar-pointed,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  ftar- pointed  rough  capfuies. 

[Stem  ere<5t,  angular.  Lowed  leaves  commonly  op¬ 
posite,  the  reft  fcattered,  wedge-fhaped,  angular  feven- 
tcothed,  ciliate  with  pellucid  fcalelets,  each  furface 
very  finely  ftriated,  and  having  very  fmall  fhining 
dotSi  Cyme  bifid,  leafy.  Flowers  feffile  in  the  axils 
of  the  floral  leaves ;  which  are  obovate  ;  the  lower 
five  or  three-toothed,  the  upper  entire.  Calyx-leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  eredt.  Petals  narrower  but  fcarcely 
fhorter,  lanceolate,  acute,  comprefled,  white  with  a 
red  keel.  Stamens  and  germs  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
white.  Stigmas  purple.  Capfules  diverging.  The 
five  feales,  which  are  the  nedtaries,  in  this  fpecies  are 
lemon-coloured,  fomewhat  oblong,  under  the  germs. 
In  th t  populi folium  they  are  roundifh,  and  white  tending 
a  very  little  towards  yellownefs.  In  the  Telephium, 
they  are  truncate,  linear,  longer.  In  the  hifpanicum 
truncate,  emarginate,  reddifh-yellow.  In  the  rupejlre 
truncate  and  yellow k. 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Laly ; 
and,  according  to  Loureiro,  of  China,  about  Canton. 
Cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  belonging  to  the 
Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chellra,  in  17391. 

9.  Root  biennial.  Stem  eredl,  branched.  Flowers 
white,  on  long  peduncles. — Native  of  Piedmont,  in 
fhady  ftony  places  "h] 

10.  Root  annual.  Stalks  fix  or  feven  inches  high, 
dividing  into  fmaller  branches,  which  fuftain  fmall 
white  flowers  growing  in  large  panicles. 

[Lower  leaves  like  thofe  of  wild  Thyme,  only  fuc¬ 
culent  ;  upper  alternate,  from  a  thick  petiole  reflexed, 
wide,  ovate.  Flowers  on  tender  peduncles.  Calyx 
hirfute,  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  petals  in  length. 
Petals  lanceolate,  awned,  white  divided  by  a  purple 
line  \  ~ 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from  Parkinfon0. 

(3.  Stem  eredl.  Lower  leaves  in  threes  and  fours, 
the  next  oppofite,  the  uppermoft  alternate.  Racemes 
axillary,  but  nearer.  Petals  purple.— Native  of  Pied- 
m°nt  p.  .  id  • 

11.  This  has  the  appearance  of  Sempervivum  mon- 
tanum.  Root-leaves  acute,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Stem 
by  the  fide  of  the  root,  afeending,  half  a  foot  high, 
having  a  few  fcattered  linear  fharp  leaves  at  bottom. 
Raceme  terminating,  length  of  the  flem  ;  pedicels 
fcattered,  commonly  two-flowered.  Capfules  not  di¬ 
verging,  furrounded  by  the  calyx.  It  is  a  perennial 
plant,  found  in  Paleftine,  by  Hafielquift  \ 

e  Murray.  f  Hort.  kew.  t  Linns  fuppl. 
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12.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  fmall  white  fibres 
Stems  numerous,  weak,  proftrate  and  creeping,  about 
three  inches4  long  or  lbmewhat  more,  branched,  in 
tufts,  roundj  weak,  clammy,  leafy.  Flowering  branches 
eredt.  Leaves  mo  Idly  oppofice,  clofely  imbricate,  fef- 
file,  very  thick  and  flefhy,  broader  than  long,  convex 
on  the  lower,  nearly  plane  on  the  upper  furface,  glau¬ 
cous  often  with  a  tinge  of  purple ;  dotted  and  fome- 
times  having  a  net  of  red  veins :  on  the  flowering- 
.  Branches  they  are  alternate.  Panicle  terminating, 
fpreading,  few-flowered.  Calyx  downy,  clammy. 
Petals  white,  with  a  purple  keel,  three  times  the  length 
of  the  calyx.  Nedaries,  fmall  yellow  glands,  placed 
externally  at  the  bafe  of  each  germ.  Anthers  dark 
red.  j  Capfules  pale  brown.  Seeds  yellowifh.  This 
fpecies  has  generally  one  fixth  part  more  through  the 
whole  of  the  frudification  than  the  other  Sedums  :  as 
fix  fegments  to  the  calyx ;  fix  petals  to  the  corolla:;  fix 
nedaries;  twelve  ftamens';  and  fix  piftils r. 

Linneus  marks  it  as  annual  ;  Dr.  Smith  has  fome- 
times  thought  it  biennial,  but  he  refts  in  fuppofing  it 
to  be  perennial;  frequently  however  difappearing"  in 
one  fpot,  and  re-appearing  in  another. 

.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  as  France,  Eng¬ 
land,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  ; 
alfo  of  Barbary ;  in  the  fiffures  of  rocks  and  on  walls : 
flowering  in  june.  In  England  it  is  not  uncommon 
on  walls  near  London  ;  as  near  Chelfea  Hofpital ;  be¬ 
tween  Kenfington  gravel-pits  and  Adon;  Hammer¬ 
smith,  Kew,  Sic. ;  at  Fulbourn,  in  Cambridgefliire ; 
Market-ftreet,  in  Bedfordfhire,  and  Market-Eit  near 
that,  where  it  feems  to  have  been  firft  found  by  Mr 
Thomas  Knowlton ;  at  Bugden  in  Huntingdonfhire, 
oblerved  by  Mr,  Woodward  ;  at  Malton  in  Yorldhire. 
by  Archdeacon  Pierfon ;  at  Clifton  near  Briftol,-  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Dyer. 

This  pretty  little  Sedum,  introduced  into  a  garden 
propagates  itlelf  freely  upon  walls,  in  wafte  places, 
and  about  garden  pots.  No  plant  is  better  adapted 
to  the  purpofe  of  decorating  rock-work ;  where  it 
grows  without  any  trouble,  in  any  alped,  multiplying 
very  much  by  young  fhoots,  and  looking  beautiful 
throughout  the  year .  . 

.13.  Root  perennial.-  Stems  round,  leafy,  branched 
at  the  bafe,  often  hanging  down,  ered  at  the  top. 
Leaves  fcattered,  alternate,  adnate-feflile,  loofe  at  the 
bafe  and  produced,  ered  above,  comprefled,  acumi¬ 
nate,  extremely  fucculent,  fmooth,  rather  glaucous, 
frequently  tinged  with  red;  the  lower  ones  turned 
.  back  ;  when,  old  they  eafily  fall  off.  Flowers  in  a 
terminating  fubcymed  panicle,  with  many-flowered 
branches,  for  the  moil  part  recurved.  Flowers  ered, 
bright  yellow,  with  a  fifth  part  added  very  frequently 
to  the  natural  number  in  the  frudification ;  as  is  com¬ 
mon  in  this  -natural  order.  Calyx  acute,  divided  al- 
moit  to  the  bafe,  fmooth *. 

Leers  remarks,  that  it  very  frequently  varies  with 
fix,  feven,  eight  or  nine_  petals,  with  as  many  germs, 
and  double  the  number  of  -ftamens,  Haller  al?h  fays 
he  has  feen  from  five  to  eight  petals ;  and  that  it  has 
commonly  fix  petals  and  as  many  capfules,  with  twice 
the  number  of  ftamens.  And  Villars,  that  it  has  feven 
petals  and  fourteen  ftamens  in  the  firft  and  principal 

flower;  but  fix  petals  and  twelve  ftamens  in  the 

others.  .  .  .  ...  .  .. 

Native  of  Europe.  Common  in  England  on  walls 
;and  thatched  roofs ;  and  on  rocks  in  the  northern 

counties;  flowering  in  July.  Haller  fays  it  is  eaten 
in  falads.  ‘ 

I4-  This  is  a  villofe  plant,  with  an  upright  ftemt 
branched  at  top.  Branches  filiform,  panieled.  Panicle 
patulous  -Leaves  fcattered,  flefhy,  fpreading,  comi 
prelied  above,  blowers  numerous ;  each  on  a  capill 
Lry  pedicel  .  Calyx  very  fmall,  five  or  fix-parted! 
orolla  gold-coloured,  five  or  fix-petalled  :  petals  lam 

tl-°  domiif  “i  -Starn,s  ten  or  twdve’  ftoner^hd 

.<•  cor  Jla.—  t  ,s  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  differs 
.L  h  ^aves  and  branchlets  being  pubefeent  • 

**  pamcfe  Pilous;  the  flowers  on  longer  pdS’ 
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and  not  all  direded  one  way.  Annual.— Native  of 
Barbary  u. 

15.  Native  of  Portugal.  Perenhial.  Introduced 
in  1774,  by  Meflfs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in 
june  and  july  x. 

1 6.  This  is  a  little  fmaller  than  the  reflexion.  Leaves 
clofely  imbricate  (before  flowering)  in  five  or  fix  rows, 
glaucous,  flatted  a  little,  acuminate  ;  on  the  flowering 
ftem  fomewhat  remote;  as  in  S.  reflexion ,  all  ered,  not 
bent  back  at  the  point.  Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that 
the  difpofition  of  the  leaves  in  five  or  fix  rows  may  be 
beft  obferved  by  viewing  the  plant  with  the  ends  of  the 
branches  oppofed  to  the  eye.  Panicle  lubeymed, 
many- flowered,  with  the  branchlets  fcarcely  reflexed. 
Flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  or  gold  colour,  often  fix- 
cleft.  Calyx  bluntiih,  glaucous,  reddifh,  one-leafed  at 
the  bafe  y. — According  to  Withering,  the  flowers  have 
frequently  fix  or  feven  parts. 

Reichard  diftinguifhes  this  from  Sempervivum  Jedi- 
forme,  by  its  having  the  leaves  gradually  narrowed  into 
a  fharp  point :  the  petals  yellow,  and  a  great  deal  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  ftem  always  noddine;,  till  it  is 
in  full  flower.  * 

.  Native  of  England  and  Wales,  Germany,  Carniola, 
Silefia,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  on  rocks  and  walls: 
flowering  in  July.  Perennial. 

It  was  firft  obferved  by  Merret,  on  St.  Vincent’s 
locks  near  Briftol ;  next  by  Ehwyd  and  Richardfon  in 
Wales;  thirdly  by  Dillenius,  in:  -1726.  on  Ghedder 
rocks  in  S omerfe tih ire  ;  and  fourthly  by  Robfon*  on 
walls  about  Darlington. — Both  this  and  reflexion  are 
cultivated  in  Holland  and  Germany,  to  mix  wi  chi' let¬ 
tuces  in  falads ;  the  tafte  is  acrid  *. 

17.  Root  annual.  Stems  woody,  half  a  foot  high, 
branched,  brachiate,  diftufed,  procumbent.  Leaves 
feffile,  alternate,  green  never  red,  fparkling  in  the  fun. 
Flowers  feffile  on  one  fide  of  the  branches,  on  hard 
pedicels  a  line  or  two  in  length.  Calyx-leaves  blunt, 
green. .  Petals  yellow,  lanceolate  \ 

Native  of  Norway,  Germany,.  Switzerland,  Dau¬ 
phine,  Mont  Cenis,  &c.  on  rocks.  -  .:rn-n 
l8-  Flowers  yellow,  four-petalled.— Native  -  of .  the 
moft  northern  part  of  Afia,  o,n  rocks. .  Perennial b. 

19.  Root  flender,  fibrous,  perennial.  Stemsleveral, 
a  hand  high,  reclining  at  the  bafe,  and  then  ered, 
round,  tinged  with  red.  Leaves,  on  the  flowering 
Items,  pale  green  dotted  with  purple,  oblong,  thickifh, 
round  on  one  fide  and  flat  on  the  other ;  towards  the 
top,  upder  the-  flowers,  more  fwelling  and  fliorter : 
leaves  on  young  plants  or  barren  fhoots,  in  bundles, 
glaucous  without  any  purple  dots,  thinner,'  from  a  nar¬ 
row  bale  widening  gradually,  and  ending  in  a  blunt 
point.  The  Items  divide  at  top  into  a  few  branchlets, 
forming  a  fort  of  umbel,  (or  rather  cyme,)  bearing 
leffile,  ftar-like  white  flowers,  ftained  with  pale  purple 
from  a  purple  groove  running  along  the  petals :  thefe 
are  fix,  fometimes  feven  in  number,  keeled  and  cufped. 
Capfules  as  many ;  and  ftamens  twice  as  many  as  the 
petals ;  with  round  brown  anthers.  Calyx  fhort,  hav¬ 
ing  as  many  fegments.  as  there  are  petals  in  the  co¬ 
rolla.  The  flowering  branches  lengthen  out  in  time 
into  a  fort  of  fpike  moderately  reflexed:  and  then 
they,  with  the  leaves  under  the  flowers,  calyxes,  cap¬ 
fules,  and  even  -the  corollas  on  the  outfide,  become 
covered  with  a  fine  pubefcence.  The  leaves  alfb  on 
the  Items  and  fhoots  are  fomewhat  harfhfto  the  touch*. 

Native  of  Spain  and  Carinthia.  Cultivated  in 

1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  at  Eltham.  It  flowers 
in  july  d.. 

20.  Stem  fmooth,  Ample,  feldom  branched.  Leaves 
embracing,  acute,  fmooth,  fpreading,.  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  yellow,  in  a  compound  cyme,  which  is  trifid, 
with  the  middle  flower  feffile. — ;Native  of  Japan : 
flowering  there  in  june  % 

2.1.  1  he  whole  plant  fmooth.-  Stem  a  finger’s 
length,  purpliffi,  in  a  poor  foil  Ample,  but  branched 
in  a  richer  foil.  Branches  of  the  lame  height  and 
tructure  with  the  ftem,  alternate  or  fcattered,  fimple. 
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Leaves  green  tinged  with  purple,  or  wholly  red.  Pe¬ 
duncles  divaricating,  flexuofe,  fometimes.  bifid,  having 
a  Angle  leaf  undereach  ramification  of  the  fame  ftruc- 
ture  with  the  others.  Pedicels  alternate,  fpreading 
very  much.  Flowers  fmall.  Calyx  fhorter  than  the 
petals  ;  which  are  lanceolate,  of  a  violet-purple  co¬ 
lour.  Nedtareous  fcales  truncate,  mucronate,  at  the 
bafe  of  the  germ.  Filaments  the  length  of  the  petals ; 
fometimes,  but  rarely,  there  are  twelve.  Anthers  glo¬ 
bular,  purple.  Germs  five,  ovate,  acuminate,  white, 
■length  of  the  filaments. 

Found  by  Vahl,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  by  Manub 
in  Tunis  *. 

The  above  is  different  from  the  Sedum  condemn  of 
Linneus’s  mantiffa,  (p.  241.)  which  he  took  upon  the 
authority  of  Willich.  But  Thunberg  did  not  find  any 
fpecies  of  Sedum  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope8. 

22.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  decumbent  at 
bottom,  and  there  throwing  out  fibres-;  flowering 
Hems  upright,  from  three  inches  to  a  fpan  in  height, 
round,  leafy,  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  fcattered 
thinly,  fpreading  out  horizontally,  fcffile,  cylindrical, 
very  blunt,  fifiooth,  flefhy,  fomewhat  glaucous  and 
generally  reddifb.  Panicle  terminating,  alternately 
branched,  fubcymofe,  many-flowered,  fmooth.  Calyx 
blunt,  even.  Petals  white  or  red:  generally  white 
with  a  red  ftreak,  and  a  general  tinge  of  red.  The 
whole  plant  has  fometimes  a  purplifh  hue.  Anthers 
deep  red.  The  cylindric  oblong  lhape  of  the  leaves 
readily  diftinguifhes  this  from  other  Englifh  Stone- 
crops  \ 

Native  of  Europe,  on  rocks,  walls  and  roofs,  flow¬ 
ering  in  July.  Near  London,  at  Kentifb-town,  and 
between  Bromley  and  Bromley-hall  in  Middlefex.  At 
Peterborough,  on  walls.  On  rocks  above  Great  Mal¬ 
vern.  Wick  Clifts.  At  Chatterers  in  the  Ifie  of  Ely. 
At  Stevington  and  Sharnbrook  in  Bedfordfhire,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Abbot! 

Haller  informs  us,  that  it  pofiefTes  all  the  virtues  of 
the  large  Houfcleek,  and  that  he  has  ufed  the  juice  of 
it  in  uterine  haemorrhages.  By  way  of  cataplafm  it  is 
applied  to  the  piles  when  in  a  painful  date.  It  is  eaten 
by  fome  as  a  pickle1. 

23.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  numerous, 
growing  in  tufts,  much  branched,  decumbent,  and 
creeping  at  the  bafe,  then  upright,  three  inches- high, 
fmooth,  round,  very  leafy.  Leaves  clofely  imbricate, 
blunt,  flatted  a  little,  from  upright  fpreading,  loofe  at 
the  bafe.  Cymes  terminating,  folitary,  few-flowered. 
Flowers  eredt,  feffile.  Calyx  bluntifh,  even.  Petals 
acute,  yellow,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Fila¬ 
ments  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  and  germs 
yellow.  Seeds  reddifh  brown.  The  whole  plant  is 
acrid  k  ;  and  chewed  in  the  mouth  has  a  very  hot  biting 
tafte  ;  whence,  and  from  its  common  place  of  growth, 
it  has  the  name  of  Wall-Pepper.  Applied  to  the  fkin 
it  blifters ;  and  taken  inwardly  it  excites  vomiting. 
In  fcorbutic  cafes,  and  quartan  agues,  it  is  an  excellent 
medicine  under  proper  management1. — For  the  former, 
a  handful  of  the  herb  is  directed  to  be  boiled  in  eight 
pints  of  beer  till  they  are  reduced  to  four,  of  which 
three  or  four  ounces  are  to  be  taken  every  morning. 
Milk  has  been  found  to  anfwer  this  purpofe  better  than 
beer.  Not  only  ulcers  fimply  fcorbutic,  but  thofe  of 
a  fcrophulous  or  even  cancerous  tendency,  have  been 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  this  plant.  It  is  likewife  uieful  as 
an  external  application,  in  deftroying  fungous  flefh, 
and  in  promoting  a  difcha'rge  in  gangrenes  and  car¬ 
buncles  m. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  Tandy  and  gravelly  pas¬ 
tures,  on  houfes,  walls,  banks  and  rocks.  Common 
in  England;  flowering  injune.  Planted  in  a  pot,  it 
will  hang  over  the  fides,  and  cover  the  pot  com¬ 
pletely.  It  will  continue  to  grow,  wfoen  hung  up  in 
the  open  ai-r  or  in  a  room  ;  which  has  been  confidered 
as  a  proof  that  it  receives  its  nourifhment  principally 
from  the  air ;  but  it  is  juftly  remarked  by  Dr.  Wi¬ 
thering,  that  though  the  life  of  the  plant  be  thus  re- 

f  Vahl.  z  Willdenow.  h  Smith,  Curtis,  Withering. 
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tained  for  fome  weeks,  yet  it  is  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
juices  which  its  fucculent  leaves  had  previoufly  im- 

klbe5v  4^  che,  end-  of  thri^  weeks,  a  plant,  fufpended 
)  Mr.  Gough  of  Kendal  before  a  window  with  a 
northern  alpedf,  had  Jolt  about  half  its  weight,  though 
it  had  put  out  fome  fine  fibres  from  the  root,  and  had 
yet  life  enough  to  enable  it  to  turn  to  the  lfoht,  after 
having  been  purpofely  turned  from  it.  After  bein» 
kept  in  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  it  regained  more 
than  half  of  what  it  had  lolL  IVlr.  Gough  therefore 
juftly  confiders  the  fucculent  leaves  as  refervoirs,  which 
lupport  the  plant  in  dry  weather,  and  are  again  re- 
plenifhed  in  rainy  feafons ;  but  does  not  admit  that 
fuch  plants  attract  nourifhment  from  the  air  more  than 
others n.  It  rhuft  be  allowed  however  that  they  fubfift 
much  upon  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  fince 
their  fucculent  Items  and  leaves  cannot  derive  much 
nutriment  from  the  arid  foil  in  which  they  generally 
grow. 


24.  Infipid  Stonectop  has  the  habit  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  or  biting  Stonecrop,  but  is  fomewhat  larger. 
The  leaves  are  fubcylindrical ;  not  ovate,  and  come 
out  moftly  by  threes  in  a  double  row,  and  hence  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  imbricate  in  fix  rows ;  this  is  molt  obvious 
in  the  young  fooots  :  they  are  very  fpreading,  loofe  at 
the  bafe,  and  fcarcely  gibbous.  The  cyme  is  leafy. 
The  flowers  of  a  golden  yellow  colour.  The  herb  not 
acrid  °. 

The  leaves  of  the  acre  are  fhort,  broad  at  the  bafe, 
and  remote ;  but  in  this  they  are  nearly  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  throughout,  longer  and  more  numerous ;  they 
arc  alfo  in  general  much  redder.  The  acre  flowers  a 
fortnight  fooner  than  the  fexangiilare p.  Dr.  Withering 
obferves,  that  the  number  of  ftamens,  &c.  is' uncer¬ 
tain,  varying  from  eight  to  twelve. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  on  walls,  roofs 
and  dry  paftures ;  flowering  at  the  end  of  june. — On 
Greenwich  Park  wall.  Near  Northfleet,  Sheemtfs, 
and  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey.  Near  Trinity  Conduit 
head,  between  Cambridge  and  Madingley,  and  on 
Ely  Minfter. 

25.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  in  tufts,  decum¬ 
bent  at  the  bafe,  fmooth,  red,  leafy.  'Leaves  moftly 
alternate  or  nearly  oppofite,  bluntifh,  fomewhat  glau¬ 
cous,  produced  and  loofe  at  the  bafe.  Cymes  termi¬ 
nating,  folitary,  almoft  leaflefs,  racemed.  Flowers 
eiedt,  five-cleft,  Calyx  blunt,  even.  Petals  acumi¬ 
nate,  white  with  a  red  keel,  fometimes  dotted  with  a 
red  point.  Capfules  membranaceous,  evenq.  It  has 
been  confounded  with  the  next  fpecies. 

Native  of  Britain  and  Norway :  on  rocks,  Tandy 
coafts,  roofs  and  walls.  On,  tire  Tandy  downs  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  coaft  plentifully  ;  as  well  as  in 
Devon  fir  ire,  Dorfetfhire,  Cornwall,  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land.  On  the  mountains  of  Weftmoreland  and  Lan- 
cafirire.] 


26.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  eredftalk,  fel- 
dom  rifing  above  two  or  three  inches  high.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  grayifh  colour.  The  flowers  arc  fmall 
and  white,  and  grow  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk  in  a  re¬ 
flexed  fpike. 

[It  is  thus  deferibed  by  Retzius.~Root  annual, 
fibrous.  Stem  branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  fcattered> 
ovate,  gibbous,  leftile,  fpotted  with  purple.  Cyme 
properly  none,  but  the  branches  recurved  and  flower¬ 
ing.  Flowers  on  the  interior  or  upper  fide  of  the 
branches,  on  fhort  peduncles,  alternate,  having  for  the 
moft  part  a  leaf  to  each  flower.  Calyx-leaves  ovate 
gibbous,  fpotted.  Petals  ovate-lanceolate,  concave,  lefs 
than  the  calyx,  yellow.  Stamens  a  little  fhorter  than 
the  petals.  Germs  erect,  comprefTed,  lanceolate,  with 
very  fhort  ftyles  and  ftigmas.  Capfules  diverging 
fpotted  with  red,  with  a  groove  running  along  the  up¬ 
per  part.  0  i 

Native  of  the  North  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1768,  by  Mr.  Miller':  who  miftook  k  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies.  •  1 

27.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  hand  or  more  in  height 
upright,  flefhy,  very  much  branched,  fhrubby  at 
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bottom.  Branches  frequent,  fcattered  or  alter¬ 
nate,  but  fometimes  oppofite,  upright,  round,  fre¬ 
quently  tinged  with  purple.  Leaves  adnate  a  little 
above  the  bafe,  alternate,  flattifh  above,  channelled 
towards  the  bafe,  convex  beneath,  glaucous,  often 
purplifh  ;  the  uppermoft  ovate.  Cyme  terminating, 
bifid,  many-flowered.  Peduncles  fcarcely  branched  : 
pedicels  alternate,  folitary,  one-flowered ;  and  fome¬ 
times  a  flowering  branchlet  or  two  below  the  cyme. 
Calyx-leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  not  flefhy.  Petals  chan¬ 
nelled,  villofe  on  the  outfide,  yellow,  dotted  with  pur¬ 
ple  within,  the  fame  fize  as  in  S.  acre  ;  according  to 
Desfontaines  fix  in  number.  The  whole  plant  is  pu- 


befcent.  .  ,  .  . 

Found  by  Vahl  in  clefts  of  rocks  in  the  kingdom 

of  Tunis9.  _  c 

28.  Root  perennial,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stem  from 

three  to  five  inches  high,  upright,  leafy,  round,  fpot- 
ted  ;  the  lower  part  and  the  lower  leaves  fmooth,  the 
upper  part  vifcid  and  hairy;  branched  at  bottom. 
Leaves  blunt,  flefhy,  convex  at  the  back,  flat  above, 
often  red,  fometimes  a  little  rough  at  the  back  with 
vifcid-pointed  hairs,  efpecially  the  uppermoft.  Panicle 
cymed,  terminating,  pubefcent,  vifcid.  Calyx  alfo 
hairy-vifcid  and  blunt.  Petals  white  or  rofe-coloured, 
with  a  red  rib.  Anthers  red.  Capfules  acuminate, 
rugged,  brown  or  purplifh  *. 

Native  of  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  Denmark.  In  bogs  and  moift  meadows  in 
the  northern  counties  of  England,  and  in  Scotland.  It 
flowers  in  june  and  July. 

29.  Root  annual.  It  is  a  very  different  plant  from 
Crajfula  rubens.  Stem  an  inch  high,  with  two  oppofite 
branches  next  the  root  of  the  fame  height  with  the 
ftem.  Leaves  oblong,  loofe  at  the  bafe.  Peduncles 
alternate,  one-flowered,  forming  a  faftigiate  corymb. 
Calyxes  dark  purple.  Petals  white,  ovate,  length  of 
the  calyx.  Stamens  ten.  Germs  dark-purple  “. 

30.  Native  of  Madeira,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1777.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft  *.] 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 


The  Orpines  may  be  eafily  increafed  by  cuttings 
during  the  fummer  months,  or  by  parting  their  roots 
either  in  fpring  or  autumn  ;  thefe  thrive  bed  in  a  dry 
foil  and  a  fhady  fituation,  but  may  alfo  be  planted 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  other  forts,  efpecially  the 
third  fort,  which  is  evergreen.  The  ftalks  of  this 
kind  hang  down,  and  have  a  very  good  effed  in  rock- 
work,  and  the  plants  require  no  care  ;  for  when  they 
are  fixed  in  the  place,  they  will  fpread  and  propagate 
faft  enough. 

All  the  forts  of  Stonecrop  are  eafily  propagated, 
by  planting  their  trailing  ftalks  either  in  fpring  or 
fummer,  which  foon  put  out  roots  ;  but,  as  thefe  thrive 
much  better  upon  rocks,  old  walls  or  buildings,  than 
in  the  ground,  they  may  be  difpofed  upon  rock-  work 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  a  good  effed ;  and  where 
there  are  unfightly  buildings,  their  tops  may  be  co¬ 
vered  with  thefe  plants  fo  as  to  hide  their  deformity : 
in  fuch  places,  thefe  plants  will  appear  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  than  on  the  ground.  If  the  cuttings  or  roots 
of  the  perennial  forts  are  planted  in  fome  fofc  mud  laid 
upon  the  walls  or  buildings,  they  will  foon  take  root, 
and  then  fpread  into  every  joint  or  crevice,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  will  cover  the  place  ;  or  if  the  feeds  of  thofe 
annual  forts  which  grow  naturally  in  dry  places  are 
fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe  on  the  top  of  walls,  the 
plants  will  come  up,  and  maintain  themfelves  without 
farther  care. 

[Sedum.  See  Androjace ,  Aretia ,  Bupleurum ,  Cberlerta , 
Cotyledon ,  Chryfofplenium,  _  Crajfula ,  Dr  aba ,  Portulaca , 
Keaumuria ,  Rhodiolay  Safola ,  Saxifraga ,  Sempervivum, 

r.  'Dlla  a. 


alpinum.  See  Androjace ,  Aretiay  Draba. 
montanum.  See  Cherleria. 
paluftre.  See  Cbryjofplenium. 
petrasum.  See  Bupleurum. 


Sedum  rofeum.  See  Rbodiola. 

Seguaster.  See  Caryota. 

SEGUIERIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Jean  'Francois 
Seguier,  fecretary  to  the  academy  of  Jciences  at  Nijmes  in 
Languedoc.  Author  of  Bibliotheca  Botanica,  1740. 
40. — Catalogus  plantarum  in  agro  Veronenli,  1745, 
8°. — Plantse  Veronenfes,  1745,  8°.  vol.  1.  2.  and  Sup- 
plementum,  f.  vol.  3.  1754- — hie  died  in  1784.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  676.  Reich,  n.  731.  Scbreb.  n.  918.. 

Loejl.  it.  1 91.  fuff.  440. 

Claff  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  fpreading  :  leaflets  oblong, 
concave,  coloured,  permanent. 

Cor.  none  ;  unlels  the  calyx  be  taken  for  it. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  n  any,  capillary,  fpreading,  longer 
than  the  calyx.  Anthers  oblong,  flattifh. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  compreffed,  at  top  membranaceous 
with  one  fide  thicker.  Style  very  fhort,  at  the  thicker 
fide  of  the  germ.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  augmented  by  a  very  large  wing, 
on  the  ftraighter  fide  thicker,  with  three  little  wings 
on  each  fide  at  the  bafe,  one-celled,  not  opening. 

Seed  one,  oblong,  fmooth. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Capf.  one-  feeded,  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  large  wing,  and  having  fmall  lateral 
ones. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Seguieria  americana. 

Lin.fpec.  747.  fly  ft.  501.  Reich.  1.  60S.  JVilld. 

2.  1219. 

S.  aculeata.  Loefl.it.  191.  Jacqu.  amer.  170.  pi  ft. 

82.  *  .  •  j 

Stem  climbing  prickly ,  leaves  lanceolate  emarginate ,  ra¬ 
cemes  branched  leafy. 

2.  Seguieria  afiatica. 

Lour,  cochinch.  341.  ed.  JVilld.  417* 

Stem  fcandent  unarmed ,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire ,  racemes 
long,  axillary  and  terminating. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  fhrub  about  twelve  feet  in  height, 
with  very  long,  round,  green,  fhining  branches,  by 
which  it  fupports  itfelf.  Prickles  recurved,  acumi¬ 
nate,  very  fhort,  fingle  on  each  fide  of  the  petioje ; 
but  fometimes  wanting.'  Leaves  lanceolate  ovate  or 
oval,  emarginate  with  a  point,  entire,  fhining,  pe- 
tioled,  alternate,  two  or  three  inches  long.  Racemes 
terminating,  branched,  leafy:  Flowers  numerous, 
whitifh,  ill-fcented.  The  calyx  with  the  inereafing 
germ  becomes  green.  The  unripe  fruit  is  like  that 
of  Securidaca. 

Native  of  South  America,  about  Carthagena-  in 
woods  and  coppices,  efpecially  by  wuy-fide$ ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  feptember y. 

2.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing  but  without  tendrils, 
branched,  round,  long,  not  thick,  very  tough  and  fit 
for  binding.  Leaves  alternate,  rough,  on  lhort  pe¬ 
tioles.  Flowers  greenifh- white,  void  of  fcent.  Caiyx 
corolline,  of  five  roundifh  concave  fpreading  leaflets. 
Filaments  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Style  ftili  fhorter, 
with  a  thickifh  ftigma.  Capfule  ovate,  acuminate, 
red,  two-valved.  Seed  roundifh,  pedicelled,  conceded 
by  a  large  many-cleft  wing,  the  fegments  of  which  are 
linear  ;  but  it  has  not  any  lateral  little  wings  at  the  bafe. 
Native  of  Cochinchina,  in  woods z. 

Selaoinoides.  See  Lycopodium.']  , 

SEL  AGO  (of  Pliny.  Selego  ?  quod  certo  ritu feligeretur 
being  gathered  with  ceremony  for  religious  purpofes  ft 
Lin.  gen.  n.  769.  Reich,  n.  829.  Scbreb.  n.  995.. 

Gxrtn.  t.  51.  fuff.  110. 

Claff.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpemfia. 

Nat.  order  of  Aggregate.  Viticesy  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft  (five-cleft,)  fmall, 
permanent :  lower  fegmcnt  larger.' 

Cor.  one-petalled  :  tube  very  fmall,  filiform,  fcarcely  per¬ 
forated  :  border  fpreading,  five-parted,  ahnoft  equal  * 
the  two  upper  fegments  fmaller  ;  the  loweft  larger. 


*  Vahl.  fymb.  1  Smith. 

*  Bert.  kew. 


“  Lina.  fpec. 
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Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  length. of  the  corolla 
into  which  they  are  inferted  ;  the  two  upper  ones 
longer.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pi st.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  fimple,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigma  fimple,  acute. 

Per.  none.  Corolla  [Calyx,  G.)  involving  the  feed. 

Seed  one  or  two,  roundifh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five- cleft.  Cor.  tube  capillary;  border  almoft 
equal.  Seed  one  or  two. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Selago  corymbofa.  Fine-leaved  S  el  ago. 

Lin.fpec.  876.  Jyft.  568.  Reich.  3.  170.  hort.  cliff. 
321.  Berg.  cap.  156.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  84. 
Camphorata  africana  umbellata  frutefcens.  Comm. 

hort.  1.  79.  t.  40.  Rail Juppl.  130. 

Millefolio  affinis  maderafpatana,  camphorata  foliis, 
radiatim  nafcentibus.  Mor.  hift.  3.  39.  Raii Juppl. 
219.  .  .  o. 

Corymb  manifold ,  flowers  disjointed ,  leaves  filiform’  fajci- 
cled. 

[2.  Selago  polyftachya.  Many-Jpiked  Selago. 

Lin.  Jyft.  568.  Reich.  3.  171.  mant.  250. 

Valeriana  africana  fruticans,  ericae  folio.  Comm.  hort. 

2.  221./.  hi  ? 

Corymb  with  Jpik.es  fajcicled ,  leaves  filiform  aggregate. 

3.  Selago  rapunculoides.  Rampion-like  Selago. 

Lin.  fpec.  877.  Jyft.  568.  Reich.  3.  171.  amoen,  4. 

3  1 9.  &  6.  afr.  20. 

Rapunculus  foliis  anguftiffimis  dentatis,  floribus  um- 
bellatis.  Burm.  afr.  113.  t.  42.  f.  1.  " 

Spikes  corymb ed,  leaves  toothed . 

4.  Selago  fpuria.  Linear-leaved  Selago. 

Lin.fpec.  877.  Jyft.  .$6%.  Reich.  3.171. 
Melampyrum  africanum  fpicatum,  foliis  anguftiffimis. 
Burm.  afr.  115.  t.  42./.  3.  .  : 

.  Spike  corymbed ,  leaves  linear  toothletted.  ’ 

5.  Selago  fafciculata.  Clufter -flowered  Selago. 

Lin. Jyft.  568.  Reich,  g  ,  1717  mant.  250.''  Garin, 
fruit.  1.  239.  I  1 
Corymb  manifold ,  leaves  obovate fmooth  ferrate. 

6.  Selago  coccinea.  Scarlet  Selago.  ■  u 

Jpec.  ftyy.  .  Reich.  3.  17.2.  nmoen.  6.  afr.  21/ 
Spikes  corymbed,  lower  leaves  linear  quite  entire ,- upper 
lanceolate-fubulate  fomewhat  toothed. 

7.  Selago  capitata.  Headed  Selago. 

Lin.  Jyft.  568.  Reich.  3.  172.  ntiattk  56S'.  Berg.  , 

■  cap.  i  57.  /  .  .7  .  ,  1 

Head  terminating,  Jeaves  fajcicled  linear  flefhyffmooth. 

8.  Selago  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Selago. 

Lin.  Jyft.  568.  •  Reich.  mant.  87....  * 

Heads  roundifh  terminating, ,  Laves  Jcatter eel  linear  obtuje 
quite  entire,  Jlem  Jhrubby.  ■ 

9.  Selago  divaricata.  Spreading  Selago.  ■  '  • 

Lin. Jyft.  568.  Juppl.  284.  .f'  -8  .VtvbV 
Heads  terminating,  'iMves'j/UifomyitiwrfafcMidjtoMh. . 

10.  Selago  canefc4rf5;  ’Hoary  SeUgoV'-  .;  14  \  | 

Lin.  Jyft:  JtipplAi 84.  -  Mcx./jq  mn.O 

Spikes  terminating ,  leaves  filiform  fajcicled fmooth: 

11.  Selago  geniculata.  Jointed  Selago',.-  ft  'V'G 

^  Lin.  JJFgfS .  fuppfift%A.  aduluCA  miMjiqssftjsJ 
Spikes  terminating ,  -leaves  luKarfaJclile-d fmooth- w.iih  the 
margin  -bent  back.  ’-'A-  's  AGry  r.rAL 

12.  Selago  -  v.  x\G\ 

Lin.  jyft,  568.  juppl.  284.  .Lv •  -Mu  munii??. 

•  Spikes  terminating,  leaves  wree-fided  imbruttfr  recurve- 
reflex  fmooth.  "  $p'- 

13.  Selago  hifjMda.  Hijpid'-Selagpf  ■  'v.  ;  ; 

Lin. Jyft,  Juppl,  284^ A  .  .  ..1 

Spikes  terminating,  leaves  linear  ft  altered -reflex  hifpid. 

14.  Selago  Polygaloides.  Milkwort- like  Selago-. 

v  ■  Lin,  Jyft Juppl.  a&f.wv.  .  a  v,  v?  .C 

Spikes  terminating,  brakes  "and'-  -calyxes  keeled,  lamina 
rugged;,  leaves  linear  Jino'olh  'with"A  t'eflex  margin.  \ 

15.  Selago  cinerea.  ■  Ajh-coloULe d- Selago.  i 

Lin.  Jyft.  568.  Juppl.  28 y. ; 

Corymb  compound,  leaves  linear  fafcicled  fmooth  reflex  at 
the  edge.  ■  ■ 

16.  Selago  tQtundiFolia.  Round-leaved  Selago. 

•  Lin.  Jyft,  -5.68.  Juppl.  285. 

Corymb  compound,  leaves  ovate  fmooth  obtuje. 
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17.  Selago  ciliata.  Fringed  Selago. 

Lin.  Jyft.  568 .  JuppL  -  r(f  H 

Flowers  in  fpikes,  leaves  ovate  ciliate  acute. 

18.  Selago  verbenacea.  Vervain  Selago.  . 

Lift  fift. ' 569.  Jupp ft  285. 

Spikes  fajcicled,  leaves  oblong  fmooth,  ft  cm  four -cornered 
right-angled.  . 

19.  Selago  hirta.  Rough-haired  Selago. 

■  Lin .  Jyft.  569.  fuppl,  285. 

Rough-haired,  fpikes.  very  long,  leaves  obovate. 

20.  Selago  ovatas-  Ovate-headed  Selago. 

LI  Her  it.  ft  irp.  nov.  tom.  2.  i.  33.  Ait.  kew.  2.  355* 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  186. 

Lippia  ovata.  Lin .  mmh  89;  C?  Didl.  noftr. 

Spikes  ftrobiline  ovate  terminating,  leaves  Jcattered  linear, 
Jlem  jhrubby  . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  iftc. 

Thefe  plants  are  herbaceous  or  fhrubby;  all  natives 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Leaves  alternate. 
Flowers  in  moft  of  the  .  fpecies  allied  to  thofe  of 
Eranthemum  and  Verbena,  irregular,  tubular,  in  alter¬ 
nate  terminating  fpikes,  which  are  fimple  or  mani¬ 
fold  :  in  a  few,  the  flowers  are  regular,  -with  a  fhort 
two-ieeded  tube,  in  a  fort  of  terminating  corymb2.] 

1.  Stems  flender  woody,  rifing  feven  or  eight  feet 
high,  but  lb  weak  as-  to  require  fupport :  they  fend 
out  many  flender  branches;  Leaves  fhort,  linear,  hairy* 
.coming  out  in  ciufters.  Flowers  fmall,  and  of  a  pure 
white  j  appearing  in  July  and  auguft,  but  not  followed 
by  feeds  in  England. 

This  plant  is  preferved  in  gardens  more  for  the 
fake  of  variety  than  beauty  :  for  the  branches  grow 
very  irregular  and  hang  down,  and  both  leaves  and 
flowers  are  fmall. 

[The  fruit  is  faid  to  have  two  feeds  in  itb.  It  was 
cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller c. 

2.  Stem  fruticofe,  ereft,  even,  branched,  half  a 

foot  flight  Leaves  in  ciufters  at  each,  germ,  linear, 
fomewhat  rigid,  naked,  :twice  as  thick  as,  and  Ihorter 
by  half  than  in  the  preceding.  Corymb  terminating, 
as  in  that  :■  the  fpikes  h&vinjg  a  fmall  hifpid  calyx >  the 
corollas,  being  white;  and  the  fruits  ovate,  bipartite 
into  two:  feeds a„  ;  ’ 

3. ' Border  of  the  corolla  four-parted,  with  the  . two 
outer  fegments  larger e. 

4.  Stem  fuffruticofe.  Leaves  like  thofe.  of  Heben- 
ftfeitiadentata,  alternate,  cluttered.  Spike  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  clofely  imbricate';'  with  oblong,  mem¬ 
branaceous  braftes.  Corollas  five-cleft,  violet  ;  with 
a  long  filiform  tube.  Capfule  fix-valved f. .  Introduced 
in  1786,  by  Mr.  Francis' MaiTom  It  is  biennial,  and 
flowers  in. june 

■  5.  Stem  quite  ftmpfe?-  eredf,  even,  two  feet  high. 

Leaves  alternate, : oblong,  even,  acutely  ferrate  except 
at  the  bafe  where  they  are  quite  entire  and  very  flightly 
decurrent.  Corymb  terminating,  clofe.  Calyx  with 
five  awl-fh aped  .teeth,  .length:  of  half  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Corolla- purple;  Stigma  blunt h.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1774,  by  Maflon.  It  is  biennial  and  flow.ers 
iri-ymef.  •  Seeds  two,  fmall,  oblong,  convex  on  one 
fide, /excavated  with  a  groove  on  the  other,  brown, 
clothed  by  the  calyx  k.  j , ...  ... 

6.  This  much  refembles  the  rapunculoides ,  but  the 
/  leaves,  a  re.  thicker  and  fmooth;  the' lower  ones  not  at 
all  toothed.  Stems  from  the  root  feveral,  a  foot  high, 
quite", fimple.  Corollas  very  deep:  purple,  with  the 

.outer  fegment  larger  h*  • 

ft.  .Stem  fuftrudcbfe',  erefit,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
blunt,  fmooth,.  bike  thofe  of  S.  corymbofa,  but  thicker. 
Spike  fti bo vate, 'clofe,  Toiitary,  imbriefete  with  bracfteS 
and  flowers.  Braftes  rhombed,  fcariofe,  length  of 
:«  thenfibpvctirstA‘1  tat*  r.  v-v:  i.A  /.  .  .?aO 

8.  This  is  a  lofty  flirub  with  unequal  branches. 
Leaves  fmall,  irtiequal,  in  ciufters,  naked.  Heads 

j  leffile  ./  . 

9.  10.  Found 'at  the  Cape  by  Chevalier  Thunberg. 
11.  The  branches  .in  this  are  more  ipreading  and 

divaricating.  :  .  / 

a  Jufiicu.  11 -Linn.  fyif.  ■  c  Hort.  kew. 

**  Linn.  mant!.  '  '  e  Linn.  fyft.  ’  *  f  Xinn.  fpec. 

£  Hort.  kew.  h  Linn.  mant.  i  Hort.  kew. 

k  Gsrtner.  1  Amoen.  "*r  Linn,  mant. 

'  H  F.  12,13. 
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!i.  13.  Thefe,  with  the  eleventh,  were  alfo  found 
at  {he  Cape  by  Thunberg. 

14.  This  has  the  habit  of  Polygala ,  with  long  linear 
leaves,  and  pendulous  fpikes. 

15.  Very  like  £.  corymbofa ,  and  perhaps  a  variety 
of  it. 

1 6.  17.  18.  19.  All  thefe  were  found  at  the  Cape 
by  Thun  berg. 

ao.  Flowers  white,  with  a  yellow  fpot  on  the  two 
uppermoft  fegments,  and  fometimes  on  all  of  them, 
and  an  Orange  fpot  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube.  It  is 
valuable  not  fo  much  on  account  of  its  beauty,  as  the 
curious  ftrudhire  of  its  fpikes,  and  the  fragrancy  of  its 
flowers.  Linneus  defcribed  it  from  a  dried  fpecimen, 
which  accounts  for  his  faying  that  the  flowers  are  of  a 
dark  violet-colour.  The  trivial  name  of  brafteata 
would  have  been  better  than  ovata ;  for  though  its 
ovate  inflorefcence  may  be  peculiar  to  the  fpecies,  its 
bractes  are  fo  very  Angular,  that  they  conftitute  the 
moft  prominent  feature  of  the  plant  \ 

Like  all  the  reft  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  whence 
it  was  introduced  by  Mafifon  in  1774.  It  flowers  in 
june  and  july 

Linneus  thus  de fc ri be s  his  Lippia  ovata  in  the 
Mantifia. — It  is  a  proftrate  flhrub,  a  foot  long,  with 
pea-lhaped  knobs  all  over  it,  and  round  branches. 
Leaves  fomewhat  fucculent,  even  :  from  each  axil  are 
feveral  fmaller  leaves,  which  are  fometimes  ternate. 
Strobiles  terminating,  ovate,  imbricate;  with  fcariofe, 
ovate,  fmooth  bradtcs,  longer  than  the  calyx,  reflex  at 
the  tip  ;  within  each  of  thefe  is  a  tubular,  five-toothed 
calyx.  Corolla  funnel-form,  five-cleft,  dark-violet. 
Stamens  twin,  within  the  tube.  Germ  one.  Style 
filiform.  Stigma  Ample.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Plant  cuttings,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
in  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  covering  them  clofe  with  a 
bell  or  hand-glafs,  fhading  them  from  the  fun,  and 
refrefhing  them  now  and  then  with  water.  Harden 
them  gradually,  and  then  tranfplant  them  into  fmall 
pots,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
root.  Place  them  with  other  hardy  greenhoufe  plants ; 
and  about  the  end  of  odtober  remove  them  into  the 
dry  ftove.  They  only  require  protection  from  froft, 
and  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  har¬ 
dier  greenhoule  plants. 

[Selago.  See  Camphor  of ma,  Eranthemum ,  Lippia,  Lyco¬ 
podium ,  Manulea ,  and  Stilbe. 

Self-Heal.  See  Prunella.'] 

SELIN UM.  (SsAt vov  of  fheophrajlus  and  Diofcorides. 
Some  derive  it  #ctf>x  to  ev  iXu  puE<rS«»,  from  its  growing 
in  mud.  IPhence  Homer' s  e\io9g(7rlcy  <rc\u/ov. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  337.  Reich,  n.  368.  Sckreb.  n.  470. 

G.ertn.  t.  21.  fuff.  223.  Thyfielinum.  Tournef. 
ClafT.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  Umbellifer a. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Tjtnbel  univerfal  manifold,  fpreading,  flat :  partial 
fimilar. 


•  Involucre  univerfal  many-leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate- 
linear,  reflex :  partial  fimilar,  fpreading,  length 
of  the  corollet. 

Perianth  proper  fcarcely  obfcrvable. 

Cor.  univerfal  uniform.  Florets  all  fertile.  Proper  of 
five  cordate  equal  petals. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary.  Anthers  roundifh. 
Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  two,  reflex.  Stigmas  Ample. 
Per.  none.  Fruit  comprefled-flat,  oval-oblong,  ftriated 
in  the  middle  on  both  Aides,  bipartilc. 

SlIds  two,  oval-oblong,  flat  on  both  fide$.;  ftriated  in 
the  middle,  with  the  fides  membranaceous. 

Obs.  1  he  feeds  vary  in  form,  and  the  involucres  in 
number  of  leaflets. 

essential  character. 

Pet.  cordate,  equal.  Invol.  reflex.  Fruit  oval-oblong, 
comprefled-flat,  ftriated  in  the.  middle. 


c  ..  . ,  species. 

1.  Selinum  fylveftre.  Wild  Selinum. 

Lin.fpec.  350.  fyfi .  278.  Reich.  1.  673. 

fluppl.  180.  mant.  353.  hort. 


1396- 


min.  1 . 

cliff.  93. 


*  Curtis. 


•  Hort.  kew. 


upfl  59.  FI.  dan.  t.  412.  Roth.  germ.  1.  132. 
2.  352.  Hall.  helv.  n.  800  ?  Krock.fllef.  n.  409. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1300. 

Apium  fylveftre  Dodonsi,  Thyfielinum  quorundam. 
Bauh.  hifv.  3.  188. 

A.  fylv.  ladlco  lucco  turgens.  Bauh.  pin.  153.  Rati 
hift.  413. 

Thyfielinum  Plinii.  Lob.  hifl .  409.  Mor.  hift.  3.  319, 
/.  9.  /.  17./.  2. 

Stem  even ,  root  fuflform  manifold. 

1.  Selinum  paluftre.  Marfh  Selinum. 

Lin.fpec.  350.  fyfi.  278.  Reich.  1.  673.  Willd. 

1.  1397.  FI.  lapp.  n.  no.  Juec.  n.  239.  hort . 
cliff.  92.  Hudf.  angl.  115.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
293.  Smith  brit.  303.  engl.  bot.  t.  229.  Relb. 
cant,  fuppl.  1.  11.  n.  1002.  FI.  dan.  t.  257. 
Jacqu.  vind.  49.  Hall.  helv.  n.  7  99  ?  Pollich  pal. 
n.  276.  Scop,  carn.n.  232.  Roth.  germ.  1.  132. 

2.  353.  Hoffm.  germ.  95.  Krock.  fllef.  n.  410. 
Pillars  dauph.  2.  63?.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1303. 

S.  fylveftre,  Jacqu.  auftr.  t.  152.  Hofl.fyncpf  145. 
Hoffm.  germ.  95. 

Thyfielinum  anguftifolium.  Riv.  pent.  t.  13. 

T.  f.  Apium  fylveftre.  Park,  theat.  928. 

Sefeli  paluftre  laftefcens.  Bauh.  pin.  161.  prodr.  8 
Park,  theat.  904.  6.  Mor.  hift.  3.  317. — acre  folds 
ferulaceis,  flore  albo  femine  lato.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  188. 
Raii  hifl.  414. 

Apium  lilveftre  f.  Thyftelium.  Bod.  pempt.  699. 
Ger.  emac.  1020. 

Stem  ftriated ,  root  almcft  fimple,  rays  of  the  umbel  hifpid. 
[3.  Selinum  auftriacum.  Auftr  tan  Selinum.. 

Lin.fyft.  278.  Willd.  1.  1397.  Jacqu.  auftr.  1. 
/.  71.  vind.  49.  Scop.  cam.  n.  329.  Hoft.Jynopf. 
145.  Crantz.  faftc.  3.  43.  t.  14./.  2. 

S.  argenteum.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  636.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1304. 

Stem  grooved ,  univerfal  involucre  many -leaved,  leaflets 
wedge-form  gafhed. 

4.  Selinum  Sibiricum.  Siberian  Selinum. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1398.  Retz.  obf.  1.  16. 
Leaves  tripinnate,  univerfal  and  partial  involucres  co¬ 
lour  lefs  nine-leaved.  '  A 

5.  Selinum  Caruifolia.  Caraway -leaved  Selinum. 

Lin.  fpec.  350.  fyft.  278.  Reich.  1.  674.  Willd. 
1.  i, 398.  fuppl.  180.  mant.  353.  Retz.  obf.  ft.  16. 
Gartn.  fruft.  ,1.  89.  Willich  obf.  n.  78.  De  la 
Chenal  in  aft.  helv.  7.  336.  Hoft.  fynopf.  145. 
FI.  dan.  t.  667.  Roth.  germ.  1.  132.  .2.  354. 
Hoffm.,  germ.  95.  Pollich , pal.  n.  277.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  204.  Hall.  helv.  n.  802.  t.  20.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  1.  13.  /.  16.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  204.  t.  48. 
Krock.fllef.  n.  41 1 . 

S.  pfeudo-carvifolia  Crantz.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1306. 
Sefeli  pratenfe  tenuifclium-  f.  Daucus.  Cafp.  Bauh. 
Burf.  herb.  8.  74. 

Caruifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  158.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  17 1.  Raii 
hift.  415.  'Pillars  dauph:,  2.  629,.. 

Carum  pratenfe.  Park,jbeat.  910.  3. 

Angelica  tenuifolia.  Riv.  pent.  t.  18.  Rupp.  gen.  277. 

•  137.  , 

Laferpitium  felinoides.  Scop.  cam.  325. 

Thyffelinum' paluftre.  Vaill.  bot.  par.  191.  t.  5. /.  2. 
Stem  grooved  acute-angled ,  univerfal  involucre  none ,  leaf¬ 
lets  lanceolate  gafhed  callofe  mucronate  at  the  top. 

6.  Selinum  Chabnei. 

Lin.  fyft:  vq 9.  Willd.  1,  1399.;.  Jacqu.  auftr.  1. 
t.  72.  Hoft.Jynopf  146.  Hoffm.  germ.  95. 

S.  Carvifolia  Chabnei.  Crantz  umb.  62,  t.  3.  fafc,  3. 

162.  /.  3./.  2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1305. 

Peucedanum  Carvifolia.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  630. 
Carvifolia.  Chabr.  ftirp.  389. 

Stem  round  ftriated,  univerfal  involucre  none ,  Jheaths  of 
the  leaves  loofe ,  leaflets  filiform-linear. 

7.  Selinum  Seguieri,  Fennel- leaved  Selinum. 

Lin.fyft.  279.  Reich.  1.  675.  Willd.  1.  1399- 
fuppl.  179.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  24.  t.  6 1.  Hoft. 
fynopf.  146. 

Liguiticum  alpinum  percnne,  fenfire  folio,  floribus  albis. 

Segtiier  veron.  2.  41.  /.  13.  Till.  pif.  98.  t.  39./.  2  ? 
Stem  roundifh  ftriated,  univerfal  involucre  none ,  leaflets 
trifid  linear  mucronate . 


8.  Selinum 
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8.  Selinum  Monnleri.  Annual  Selinum. 

Lin. f pec.  351.  Jyft.  279.  Reich.  r.  675.  Willd. 
j.  279.  arnoen.  4.  269.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  25.  /.  62. 
Gouan  illujlr.  11. 

Umbels  cluftered ,  univerfal  involucre  reflex,  five  membra¬ 
naceous  ribs  to  the  feed. 

9.  Selinum  decipiens. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1400.  Schrad.  &  Wandl. 

Jert.  hannov.  3.  23.  t.  13. 

Stem  woody  naked  below,  lower  leaves  bipinnate,  pin¬ 
nules  lanceolate  entire  and  gafloed ferrate. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  The  herb  is  a  little  milky,  with  numerous  even 
ftems,  not  ftriated.  Leaflets  linear.  Umbel  patulous, 
Umbellets  remote.  Seeds  oval-oblong,  with  three 
raifed  obtufe  approximating  grooves.  It  has  both  in¬ 
volucres  p. 

Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Silefia,  France  and 
Piedmont. 

2.  Root  fubfufiform,  thick,  branching,  yellowilh 
without,  white  within.  The  whole  plant,  when  wound¬ 
ed,  pours  forth  a  milky  thick  bitter  fetid  juice.  Stem 
three  or  four  feet  high.  Angle,  ere&,  hollow,  deeply 
grooved,  fmooth,  leafy,  purple  at  the  bottom,  branch¬ 
ed  at  the  top.  Leaves  of  a  pleafant  green,  triangular, 
in  more  luxuriant  plants  upwards  of  a  foot  and  half  in 
length,  and  as  much  or  more  in  breadth,  bipinnate  or 
tripinnate  ;  the  leaflets  oppofite  and  pinnatifid  ;  the 
clefts  varying  from  linear  to  oval-lanceolate,  very  en¬ 
tire,  reddifh  at  the  points.  Umbels  erecft,  flat,  large 
and  beautiful,  with  many  (about  thirty)  rays.  The 
umbellets  have  upwards  of  forty.  Involucre  and  in~ 
volucret  many-leaved,  (nine  and  twelve,)  flborterthan 
the  rays,  bent  down,  membranaceous  at  the  edge. 
Petals  white,  involute-cordate,  equal :  before  flower¬ 
ing  reddifh  on  the  outfide.  Fruit  elliptical,  ancipital. 
Seeds  roundifh,  blunt,  edged  with  a  kind  of  border, 
fcored  in  the  centre  q. 

Native  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Germany,  Auftria, 
Dauphine  and  Piedmont  5  in  fwamps  and  moors.  Not 
known  to  be  indigenous  of  England  till  very  lately. 
Johnfon  (in  Gerarde)  fays  exprefsly,  <c  I  have  not  as 
“  yet  obferved  this  plant  growing  wild  with  us.” — 
Mr.  Hudfon,  in  the  fecond  edition  of  his  Flora  An-; 
glica  (1778)  fays,  it  was  found  near  Doncafter  by 
Mr.  Tofield.  According  to  Dr.  Withering,  it  was 
found  in  1779  or  1780,  by  Mr.  Seatle,  at  Cannon 
Winder,  near  Flookburgh  in  Lancafhire ;  and  fince, 
round  the  fides  of  Ayfide  Tarn,  three  miles  north  of 
Cartmell,  by  Mr.  Hall.  Brought  to  Mr.  Woodward 
and  Mr.  Crowe,  when  in  Lancafhire  in  1781,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Jackfon.  In  great  plenty,  in  low  wet  moors 
near  Whitgift,  Yorkfhire,  four  miles  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Oufe  and  Trent,  by  Mr.  Wood.  At 
Weel  Carr,  and  other  wet  places  near  Beverley,  by 
Sir  Thomas  Frankland.  .  In  Alder  fwamps  near  Yar¬ 
mouth,  by  Mr.  Wigg.  Between  Norwich  and  Ileigham 
towards  the  river,  by  Mr.  Pitchford.-  Near  Prick- 
willow  bank  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  by  Mr.  Relhan  and 
Dr.  Goodenough. — It  flowers  in  July r. 

3.  Root  perennial,  at  the  beginning  of  aUtumn 
pouring  out  a  moderate  quantity  of  yellowifh  white 
milk.  Stem  ftriated,  fmooth.  The  radical  leaf  is  di¬ 
vided  by  a  round  petiole  into  three  branches,  which 
are  again  fubdivided.  Petioles  .ftriated .  with  eight  or 
ten  whitifh  raifed  lines.  The  fecond  branches  bear 
pinnas  that  are  feflile  and  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe 
into  lanceolate  Ample  bifid  and  trifid  fegments.  Thefe 
leaves  are  flat,  dark  green  above  and  paler  beneath  ; 
the  tips  are  whitifh  and  ending  as  it  were  in  a  foft  fpi- 
nule.  Involucre  reflex,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  in  length, 
with  the  leaflets  white  and  as  it  were  membranaceous 
at  the  edge.  Rays  of  the  umbel  as  far  as  twenty- 
two,  fomewhat  villofe.  Involucrets  fpreading.  The 
umbellets  have  forty  rays  and  upwards.  Petals  white, 
equal,  cordate.  Styles  ereft,  but  finally  divaricating. 
All  the  flowers  are  not  fertile  *. 

Native  of  Auftria,  Idria,  and  perhaps  of  Dauphine 

t  Linn.  maat.  s  Smith  and  Woodw.  in  Withering. 

f  Smith  and  Withering.  *  Scopoli. 
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and  Piedmont.  Villars  fufpects  that  his  plant  may 
be  different. 

4.  Root  biennial,  fufiform.  Stem  ereft,  three  feet 
high,  hollow,  ftriatedj  glaucous.  Leaves  tripinnate  : 
pinnas  laciniate,  acute,  white  at  the  tip ;  petioles  com- 
preffed,  channelled  above ;  fheaths  of  the  upper  ones 
white.  Peduncles  grooved.  Involucre  nine-leaved, 
prefled  clofe  to  the  rays*  leaflets  lanceolate,  white- 
membranaceous  and  pellucid,  about  half  the  length  of 
the  rays,  with  a  green  rib.  Involucrets  fimilar,  nine- 
leaved,  a  little  wider  and  overtopping  the  flowers. 
Umbel  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  rays :  umbellets 
with  as  many  white  flowers.  Seeds  with  three  dorfal 
ribs  befides  the  marginal  wings,  oblong-rounded.  It 
has  the  fmell  of  a  frefh  Carrot-root ;  and  carries  a 
Angular  appearance  on  account  of  the  white  involu¬ 
crets  entirely  involving  the  umbellets  before  they, are 
completely  unfolded Retzius  received  the  feeds 
among  others  from  Siberia. 

5.  Root  perennial.  Stems  acutely  ftriated.  All 
the  leaflets  have  a  white  apex  or  dagger-point.  Petals 
converging,  concealing  the  receptacle.  Styles  ere£t. 
Seeds  ovate,  with  three  compreffed  ridges,  as  in  La- 
Jerpitium :  the  feeds  gape  from  each  other  at  the 
Ades 

Univerfal  involucre  none ;  partial  many-leaved. 
Fruit  comptefledj  rounded,  membranaceous-winged ; 
conAfting  of  two  fmall  rounded  feeds,  emarginate  at 
top  and  bottom,  five-winged  :  the  two  marginal  wings 
very  wide  and  fpreading  ;  the  three  dorfal  wings  nar¬ 
rower  by  half  than  the  ethers,  approximating  nearly 
upright ;  the  ventral  part  flat  or  flightly  concave  *. 

The  above  defeription  by  Gartner  is  taken  from 
Gmelin’s  plant.  If  we  may  depend  upon  Vaillant’s  (bot. 
par.  t.  5.  f.  2.)  and  Haller’s  figures,  their  plant  is  quite 
different  from  this.  The  figure  of  the  feeds  in  Rivir.us 
and  Crantz  agrees  with' that  of  Gmelin ;  but  the  habit 
of  the  plant  is  different :  we  are  to  confider  however 
that  moft  of  Gmelin’s  figures  are  rather  in  a  rough 
ftyleL 

Retzius  remarks,  that  Gmelin’s  Selinum  has  the 
leaves  of  Jacquin’s,  but  fmaller,  and  in  the  figure, 
the  long  wide  fheaths,  Amply  pinnate  at  the  end,  are 
wanting  f  it  rather  belongs  however  to  this,  than  to  the 
carui folia  of  Linneus.  In  the  caruifolia  of  Crantz,  the 
conformation  of  the  fheaths  is  the  fame  as  in  Jacquin’s, 
but  the  leaves  are  diffimilar. 

Retzius  affirms  that  three  diftindt  plants  have  been 
confounded  under  the  name  of  caruifolia. 

1.  Selinum  caruifolia  of  Linneus,  Haller  and  Flora 
Danicd. 

2.  Sel.  Caruifolia  of  Jacqtiin. 

3.  S.  Caruifolia  of  Crantz.  See  the  next  fpecies. 

Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria 

and  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1774,  byMcnf.  Richard. 
It  flowers  in  july  and  aUguft  *. 

6.  Height  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot.  Stems 
fmooth,  channelled,  fupporting  two  or  three  umbels. 
Root-leaves  very  much  refembling  thofe  of  Carui,  but 
not  quite  fo  fine  :  leaflets  branched,  unequal,  and  dif- 
pofed  fo  as  to  form  feveral  crofles  found  the  common 
petiole:  ftem-leaves  very  different,  being  Amply  pin¬ 
nate,  with  fome  forked  leaflets  at  their  bafe,  rendering 
them  bipinnate;  the  fegments  four  or  fix  times  as 
long  as  in  the  root-leaves :  thus  approaching  to  Feu- 
cedanum,  and  deftroying  all  refemblance  between  this 
plant  and  that  figured  by  Vaillant  in  /.  5.  f  2.  which 
Crantz  has  referred  to  this.  The  umbels  have  fomd- 
times  an  involucre  of  feveral  very  narrow  leaves,  but 
frequently  are  without  any  :  they  have  eight  or  ten  un¬ 
equal  rays :  the  umbellets  have  an  involucre  of  feveral 
leaves.  Seeds  a  little  oblong,  with  a.  marginal  wing, 
and  three  apparent  ribs,  but  not  rifing  much,  on  the 
back.  This  fpecies  is  intermediate  between  Peucedanum 
and  Selinum a. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  France  and  Italy. 

7.  Stem  manifold,  four  feet  high,  even,  not  ftriated 
except  at  the  top,  where  it  is  very  obfGurely  fo.  Up¬ 
per  branches  oppofite,  as  are  alio  the  leaves.  Leaves 

«  Retzitts  u  Lin.  fyft.  rrtant.  fuppb  *  Gxrtner. 

y  Idem.  x  Hon.  kew.  a  Villatrs. 

tripinnate. 
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tripinnate,  fpreading  ;  partial  ones  divaricate  or  fpread- 
ing  very  much.  Pinnas  linear,  acute,  feffile,  fubde- 
current,  with  an  unarmed  point.  Umbel  compound, 
with  rays  as  far  as  forty.  Umbellet  with  many  rays. 
Common  peduncle  indiftindly  ftriated.  Involucre 
none.  Involucrets  briftle-lhaped,  many,  fh  or  ter  than 
the  florets.  Corollas  expanded.  Petals  white.  Styles 
of  the  fruit  fpreading  horizontally.  Perennial. 

Native  of  Italy  and  Carniola  \  Introduced  in  1774, 
by  Jofeph  Nicholas  de  Jacquin,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in 
july c. 

8.  This  has  the  fame  ftructure  of  the  feeds  as  in 

Lajerpitium  ;  but  the  habit  and  every  thing  elfe  of 
Selinum d:  Stem  fometimes  purpliih,  with  very  nu¬ 

merous  ftreaks.  *  Peduncles  oppoflte  to  the  leaf,  ftri- 
ated  alfo,  thicker  at  the  top.  Involucre  of  feven  or 
nine  unequal  briftle-fhaped  leaflets,  fcarcely  two  lines 
long.  Involucrets  of  feven  or  nine  briftle-lhaped  leaf¬ 
lets,  the  length  of  the  pedicels  or  umbellets.  Hairs 
on  the  branches  and  upper  part  of  the  Item  few; 
towards  the  bottom  and  on  younger  plants  more  abun¬ 
dant.  In  a  garden  the  plant  becomes  frequently  quite 
fmooth e. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France.  Annual.  Flow¬ 
ering  in  july  and  auguft.  Introduced  in  1771,  by 
Mr.  Richard f. 

9.  Stem  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  below  woody 
and  naked.  Leaves  almoft:  like  thofe  of  Angelica ,  wide 
and  bipinnate  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  ferrate,  the  end  one 
gafhed ;  floral  leaves  pinnate,  with  the  end  and  lower 
leaflets  galhed.  Sheaths  widened,  toothed.  Involucre 
many-leaved  ;  leaflets  wide,  lanceolate-cuneiform,  tri¬ 
fid,  membranaceous  at  the  edge.  Involucrets  many¬ 
leaved,  lanceolate5.] 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds,  fown 
in  the  autumn.  The  plants  are  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  Angelica. 

[Selinum.  S  tt  Angelica,  Ath  am  ant  a,  Imperatoria,  Raf- 
.  tinaca ,  Peucedanum ,  Sefeli. 

SEMECARPUS.  ( From  <rnlua,  a  mark ,  or  6-yy.iioM  to 
mark,  and  v.xgvos  a  fruit.} 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  501.  fuppl. .25.  Roxb.  corom.  1. 
■  t. ,\2.  -.  Anacardium.  Gsrtn.  t.  40.  fluff.  368. 
Clafif.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia.: — Polygatnia  Dio- 
ecia.  Roxb.  corom. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Hermaphrodite.  . 

Cal.  Perianth  one- leafed,  bell-fhaped,  inferior,  half- 
five-cleft  :  Jegments  cordate,  acute. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  margined,  obtufe,.  larger 
than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fbaped,  fhorter  than  the  cod 
rolla,  inferred  into  the  receptacle.  Anthers  oblong] 

-  -fmall.  r 

>  Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  globular-deprefled.  Styles  .  three, 
recurved,  incupibent  on  the  germ,  and  fhorter  than  it. 
Stigmas  club-fhaped,  retufe.  , 

.Per,  none.  Recept.  ere£t?  flefhy,  pear-fliaped  (or  glo~ 
bularndepreflcd,)  fmooth.,' 

Seed  a  Angle  Nup,  retting  .ppop :  the  receptacle,'  heart- 
fhaped  (ovate- acuminate,'  G.)  flattened  on  both.fides, 
fmooth  and  fhining. 

v  .  ...  *  Male  flowers  on  ajeparate  tree,  fmaller  than 

-  -  the  hermaphrodites. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  as  in  the  hermaphrodites. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  length  of  the  petals.  ,  Anthers 
much  larger.  ... .  v  ,  >  ,Ul  M; 

PrsT.  none  :  but  in  its  placena  ’  femiglobular,  hairy  glan- 
dulous  body..  ,  • 

Obs.  In  the  younger  Linneus's  fupplemeM,  the  fruit  is 
confldered  as  a.  drupe. 

essential  .character. 

Cal.  inferior,  five-cleft.  Cor.  five-petaUe.d.  Nut  kid-1 

‘'L~  ncy-foiTn’  inferted  into  a  large.. flefhy  flattened  re- 

..  ,  j  ceptacle.  *. 


h.  Linn,  fuppl. 

c  Gouan. 


'  Hort.kew.  *  Linrl.fpec. 

Hort.  kcvy.  e  Willdenow. 


j  SPECIES.  /  /  ;;-;i  ■  g 

i.  Semecarpus  Anacardium.  Marking-nut  trie-. 

Lin.  fyfi.  292.  Will'd.  1.  1476.  fuppf  18 a.  Roxb. 
corom.  1.  13.  t.  12. 

Anacardium.  pauh.hifl.  ,1,334.  Get.  1360.  ernes. 
1544.  Park,  theat.  1568.  Jonfl.  dendr.L  49.  Ran 
hifl.  1813.  Befl.  muf.  t.  4. 

A.  offieinarum.  Gartn .  fruit.  192. 

A.  primum.  Bauh.  pin..§  it  . 

A.  orientate  offieinarum. 

$  DESCRIPTION,  &C-. 

This  is  a  large  tree,  with  a  great,  ftraight,  lofty 
trunk,  covered  with  gray duabrofis  bark:  the  bark  of 
the  younger  parts  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  light  afh-colour ; 
its  inner  fubftance  contains  in  crevices  a  quantity  of  a 
white.  Toft,  almoft  infipid  gum..  Branches  numerous, 
fpreading.  Leaves  about  the  extremities  of  the  branch- 
lets,  alternate,  petioled,  wedge-form,  rounded  at  the 
apex,  entire,  firm,  above  pretty  fmooth,  below  whitifh 
and  fcabrous,  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  long,  'and 
from  four  to  eight  broad.  Petiole-  an  inch  and  half 
or  two  inches  long,  half-round.  Panicle  terminating-, 
very  large,  compofed  of  many  Ample  {pikes ;  that  of 
the  male  tree  much  more  (lender,'  but  as  large  or 
larger.  Brades  many,  final!,  falling.  Flowers  -nu¬ 
merous,  fmall,  of  a  dirty-greenifh  yellow  colour.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  of  the  fruit,  when  ripe,  yellow,  about  the  fize 
of  the  nut;  which  is  black;  the  cover  or  (hell  com¬ 
pofed  of  two. laminm,  the  inner  hard,  the  outer-left 
fo  and,  leathery  ;  between  them  tare  celisp  which  eon- 
tarn  the  black  corrofive  refi nous  juice,  for  which  this 
nut  has  been  long  known  ;  the  juice  is  of  a  pale  milk 
colour,  till  perfectly  ripe,  when  it  becomes  black. 

It  is  a  native  of  all  the  mountainous  parts  of  India ; 
flowering  in  july  and  auguft.  'The  feed  is  ripe  inja- 
nuary  and  february.  1 .  ...  ,  .  •  /•{ 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  reckoned  of  no  life,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  foftnefs,  but  alfo  becaufe  it  con¬ 
tains  much  acrid  juice,  which  renders  it  dangerous  to 
cut  down  and  work  upon.  The  flefhy  receptacles  on 
which  the  feed  refts  are  roafted  in  the  allies,  and  'eaten 
by  the  natives :  their  tafte  is  exceedingly  like  that  of 
roafted  apples:  unroafted  they  tafte  -aftringent  . and 
-‘acrid,  leaving  a  painful  fenfation  on  the  tongue  for 
fome  time.  The  kernels  are  rarely  eaten. 

The  green  fruit  well  pounded  -into  a  pulp  makes 
good  bird-lime.  The  pure  black  acrid  juice  of  the 
fhell  is  employed  by  the  natives  externally,  to  remove 
rheumatic  pains,  aches  and  fprains ;  in  tender  conftitu- 
tions-  it  often-  produces  inflammation  and  fwelling  ;”but 
where  it  has  not  thefe  effects,  it  is  an  efficacious' re - 
nyddyi  It  is  employed  by  rhe  -Telinga  qxhyficians  in 
thetcure  of  .almoft  every,  fort  of  venereal  .ootnplaint. 

It.  is  in  general  life  for  marking  cotton  cloths  ;  the 
colour  is  improved  and  prevented  from-  running,  by  a 
little  mixture  of  quick-lime’1  and  water.  •  This  juice  is 
.  not  fduble  in  water;  -and  only  difftifible  in  fpirifs  of 
wine,  for  it  loon  falls  to  the  bottom,-  fonlefs  the  rfien- 
ftruum  be  previoufly' alkalized.  .R'The  folution  is'then 
pretty  complete,  and'of' a  deep  black  colour.  It  finks 
in  exprdfed  oils,  but  loon  unites- .perfectly  with  them : 
alkaline  lixivium  ads  upon  it  with- no  better  fuccefs 
than  plain  water h..  :::-rp  r. 

Semen  Sanctum.  See  Artemifla  fantonica.']  fie 
SEMPERVIVUM  [of  Pliny.  Ever-living,  Evergreen .) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  6 1 2.  Reich,  n.  6Sj.  ■  Schreb.  n.  837. 

Gartn.  t.  65.  Juff.  307.  Sedi  fpecies.  Tournef 
'  t.  140.  C.  E.  I. 

Clafif.  1 1 .  6.  Dodecandria  Polygynia.  f.  Dodecagynia. 
Nat.  order  of  Succulents.  Semperviva,  Juflf  * 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  fix  to  twelve- par  ted,  concave,  acute,  per¬ 
manent.  ’ 

Cor.  Petals  fix  to  twelve,  oblong,  lanceolate,  acute,  con¬ 
cave,  a  little  bigger  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix  to  twelve  (or  more,)  fubulate-fien- 
der.  Anthers  round ifh.  *;1 

Pi.st.  Qerms  fix  to  twelve,  in  a' ring,  ere<5t ;  ending  in  as 
many  fpreading  Styles.  Stigmas  acute. 

b  Roxburgh. 


8 


Per. 
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PfcR.  Capfules  fix  to  twelve,  oblong,  comprefied,  fhort, 
in  a  ring,  acuminate  outwards,  opening  inwards. 

Seeds  many,  roundifh,  final]. 

Obs.  Being  very  frequently  luxuriant ,it  becomes  greater 
as  to  the  number 3  ejpecijly  as  to  the  female 
parts  of  the  flower .  It  is  allied  to  Sedum ,  but 
differs  in  having  more  petals  than  five* 

'■  ■  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal .  twelve-parted.  Pet.  twelve.  Capf.  twelve,  many- 
■  feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sempervivum  arboreum.  Tree  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  664.  fyfl.  455.  Reich.  2.  459-  11  Hid. 

2.  930..  hort.  cliff.  179.  upf.  1 1 8.  Aiti  kew.  2. 
147.  Desfont,  atlant.  389. 

S.  arborefcens.  Camer.  epit.  857.  Matth.  1120. 

S.  1.  Seuum  arb.  majus.  Dod.pempt.  127./.  1. 

Sedum  maj us  arborefcens.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  686.  Ger. 
mac.  510.  Raii  hift.  687.  Tournef.  infl.  262., — 
fbfculis  candidis,  Bauh.pin.  282.  Bradl.  fucc.  4.  1. 
/.  31.  i 

.  S.  majus  arb.  grsecum.  Lob.  ic.  379. 

S.  rnajus  legidmum.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  58.  Park,  theat. 

'  73°’  ' 

Stem  arborefcent  even  branched ,  leaves  wedge-form 
■Jmooihijh  ciliate ,  cilias  patulous  Joft. 

2.  Sempervivum  canarienfe.  Canary  Houjeleek, 

Lin.  Jpec.  664.  Jyft.  455.  Reich.  2.  459.  IVilld.  2. 

931.  hort.  cliff.  179.  Ait.  kew.  2.147. 

Sedum  -canarium,  foliis  omnium  maximis.  Comm.  hort. 

t  -  J 

2.1 89. 95. 

S.  majus  cauanum  acaulon  pilis  ad  oras  foliorum  hif- 
pidis.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  314 .  f.  1.  Raii  Juppl.  362, 
Stem  Jrutefcent,  leaves  orbicular  ftp  atulate-villoje,  ne dia¬ 
ries  Jubquadrate  truncate. 

£3.  Sempervivum  glutinoium.  Clammy  Houjeleek. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  931.  Ait.  kew.  2.  147. 

Stem  JruteJcent ,  leaves  wedge  Jorm  vijeid  ciliate ,  cilias 
cartilaginous  preffed  cloje. 

4.  Sempervivum  glandulofum.  Glandulo us -leaved  Houje¬ 

leek. 

Lin. jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  931.  Ait.  kew.  2.  147.- 
Stem  frutejeent ,  leaves  orbicular-Jpatulate  glandular  at 
the  edge ,  glands  globular ,  nedtaries  wedge  Jorm  trun¬ 
cate;.  ] 

5.  Sempervivum  tedlorum.  Common  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  664.  Jyft.  455.  Reich.  2.  4 59.  IVilld.  2. 

932.  mat.  med.  121.  hort.  cliff.  17  9.  fl.  Juec. 
n.  428.  HudJ.  angl.  21 1.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
452.  Smith  brit.  522.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  29. 
Lightf.  Jcot.  251.  Relh.  cant.  n.  3 55.  Sibth. 
exon.  n.  443.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  357.  Fl.  dan.  t.  601. 
Hoffm.  germ.  168.  Roth.  germ.  1.  208.  2.  536. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  464.  Krock.JileJ.  n.  742.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  685.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1935.  Mill, 
illuftr.  Blackw.  t.  366.  Regnault  bot. 

S.  majus.  Matth.  in’).  Camer.  epit.  854.  Ger.  41 1. 
emac.  510.  1.  Raiijyn.  2 69.  Neck,  gallob.  213. — 
alterum  f.  Jovis  barba.  Dod.pempt.  127.  2. 

Sedum  teftorum.  <SV0/>.  cam.  n.  559.  Hall.  helv. 

^  n.  949- 

S.  majus.  FuchJ.  hift.  32. — vulgare.  Bauh.  pin.  283. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  687.  Park,  theat.  731.  3.  Raii  hift. 
687.  Mor.  hift.  J.  12.  t.  7./.  41. 

Cotyledon  altera  1.  Sedum  vulgare.  Cluj.  hift.  2 .63. 

f  2* 

Leases  ciliate ,  offsets  Jpreading. 

6.  Sempervivum  globifcrum.  Globular  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  665.  455-  Reich.  2.  460.  IVilld.  2. 

932.  hort.  cliff.  180.  Hoffm.  germ.  168. 

£<?m.  2.  536.  5.  50.  t.  app.  40. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 939.  Schmid,  ic.  95.  /.  26. 
Knorr.  del.  2.  t.  S.  4. 

Sedum  w.  953.  Hall.  helv. 

S.  vulgari  magno  fimile.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  688. 

S.  majus  vulgari  fimile,  globulis  decidentibus.  Mor. 

hift.  J.  12.  t.  'j.f.  18. 

Leaves  ciliate,  offsets  globular. 

[7.  Sempervivum  villolum.  Hairy  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  933.  Ait.  kew.  2.  148. 
Leaves  Jpatulate-wedge-form  obtuje  vjlloje ,  ne  diaries  pal¬ 
mate, Jegments  Jubulatc. 

Vol.  n. 
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8.  Sempervivum  tortuofum.  Gouty  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  933.  Ait.  keiv.  2.  148. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  296. 

Leaves  obovate  beneath  gibbous  villoje,  neblaries  two - 
lobed. 

9.  Sempervivum  ftellatum.  Starry  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  933.  Smith  in  Linn,  tranj. 
1.  251. 

Sedilm  petnuum  rotundifolium,  flore  lutGo  ftellato 
montis  Baldi.  Segu.  Veron.  2.  360.  t.  17. 

Stem  herbaceous  pubejeent ,  leaves  Jpatulate  Jcattered.] 

10.  Sempervivum  arachnoideum.  Cobweb  Hoifteleek. 

Lm. Jpec.  66  f.  Jyft.  456.  Reich.  2.  460.  IF illd.  2. 

■  -933.  hort.  cliff.  180.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  51.  t.  app . 

42.  Villars  dauph.  3.  686.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 937  - 
Sckmidel.  ic.  149.  /.  38.  Knbrr.  del.  2.  t.  S.  8. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  68. 

S.  rubrum  rhontanum  gnaphaloides.  Col.  eephr.  1.  292. 

t.  291.  Raii  hift.  688. 

Sedum  n. g$2.  .'Halt.  helv. 

S.  montarium  tomentofum.  Bauh.  pin.  294. 

S.  rubrum  tomentofum.  Park,  theat.  7 32.  n.  5.  t.  731.- 

1  As-  .  . 

Leaves  interwoven  With  hairs,  offsets  globular. 

[ii.  Sempervivum  hirtum.  Rough  Houjeleek. 

Lin.Jpec,  66  J  Jyft.  456.  Reich.  2.  460.  JVtlld.  2. 
934.  amoen.  4.  273.  Floffm.  germ.  1 6 8.  Krdcki 
JileJ.  n.  743.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1938.  t.  65.  /.  1. 
Sedum  majus  montanUm,  foliis  dentatis.  Bauh.  pin . 
283.  Raii  hift.  688. 

S.  majus  alterum  flore  Atlarite.  Park,  theat.  730.  n.  4. 
Cotyledon  altera  fecunda  Clufii.  Ger.  emac.  510.  n.  4. 
C.  altera  montana.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  63. 

Stem  leaves  and  ends  of  the  petals  rough-haired.'] 

12.  Sempervivum  montanum.  Mountain  Houjeleek. 

Lin.Jpec.  66$.  Jyft.  456.  Reich .  2.461.  IVilld.  2. 
934.  Hoffm.  germ.  1 69.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  50. 

/.  app.  41.  Krock.JileJ.  n.  744.  Ger.prov.  429.  5. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  685.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1936. 
Gasrtn.fruft.  1.314. 

Sedum  n.  951.  Hall.  helv. 

S.  alpinum  rubro  magno  flore.  Bauh.pin.  284. 

S.  majus  montanum,  foliis  non  dentatis,  floribus  ruben- 
tibus.  Bauh.  pin.  28 3.  Raii  hift.  688. 

S.  montanum  latifolium  flore  purpureo.  Bauh.  hift. 

3.  688. 

S.  majus  anguftifolium.  Park,  theat.  732.  6.  /.  731. 

/.  6.  Ger.  emac.  511 .  f.  5. 

S.  minus  flore  rubente.  Bejl.  eyft.  vern.  6.  t.  8./.  2. 
Leaves  quite  entire,  offsets  Jpreading. 

[13.  Sempervivum  lediforme.  Stonecrop-leaved Houjeleek. 
Lin.  Jyft.  456.  Reich.  2.  461.  IVilld.  2.  934. 
Jacqu.  hort.  I.  35.  t.  81. 

(3.  Monftrofum.  Jacqu.  mije.  1.  133.  t.  $. 

Leaves  Jcattered,  lower  ones  cylindrical,  upper  ones  flat¬ 
tened. 

14.  Sempervivum  monanthos.  Cluftered  Houjeleek. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  934.  Ait.  kew.  2.  149. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  93. 

Leaves  round-club-Jhaped  cluftered,  peduncles  naked  moftly 
one-flowered,  neblaries  obcordate.] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Tree  Houfeleek  rifes  with  a  flefhy  fmooth  ftalk 
eight  or  ten  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches, 
which  are  terminated  by  round  heads  or  clufters  of 
leaves  lying  over  each  other  like  the  petals  of  a  double 
Role,  lucculent,  of  a  bright  green,  and  having  very 
fmall  indentures  on  their  edges.  The  flalks  are 
marked  with  the  veftiges  of  the  fallen  leaves,  and 
have  a  light  brown  bark.  The  flower- Araiks  rife  from 
the  centre  of  thefe  heads ;  and  the  numerous  bright- 
yellow  flowers  form  a  large  pyramidal  Ipike,  or  thyrfe. 

[Each  flower  is  pedicelled,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  lanceolate,  acute  brafte,  which  fhrivels  and  falls  off. 
Calyx  ten-parted.  Petals  ten.  Scales  of  the  nectary 
as  many  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Stamens  twenty. 
Germs  ten,  with  a  gland  at  the  bafe  of  each  l. 

Native  of  Portugal,  the  Levant,  and  Barbary  near 
Algiers :]  the  old  walls  about  Lilbon  are  covered  with 
it.  It  flowers  through  the  winter,  commonly  from 

1  Linn,  and  Desfont. 
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december  to  march.  [Cultivated  here  in  1727*  as  aP" ' 
pears  from  Bradley’s  fucciilent  plants'5.] 

A  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves  was  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  branch  accidentally  broken  from  a  plant 
of  the  plain  fort,  at  Badmington,  the  feat  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  [This  plant  therefore  rawft  have  been 
cultivated  here  long  before  Bradley’s  time.] 

2.  This  feldom  rifes  above  a  fqot  and  half  high,  unlefs 
the  plants  are  drawn  up  by  tender  management.  The 
ftalk  is  thick  and  rugged,  chiefly  occafioned  by  the 
vbfliges  of  decayed  leaves.  At  the  top  is  a  very 
large  crown  of  leaves,  difpofed  circularly  like  a  full 
blown  Rofe  :  they  are  large,  fucculent,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  pliable,  ending  in  obtufe  points  which  are 
a  little  incurved.  The.  flower-ftalk  comes  out  from 
the  centre,  and  rifes  near  two  feet  high,  branching  out 
from  the  bottom,  fo  as  to  form  a  regular  pyramid  of 
flowers,  which  are  of  an  herbaceous  colour. 

[Petals  nine.  Stamens  eighteen.  Piftils  nine. — 
Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands.  Cultivated  in  1699, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  june  and 
July. 

3.  Petals- yellow,  eight  or  nine.  Stamens  fixteen 
or  eighteen.  Piftils  eight  or  nine. — Native  of  Ma¬ 
deira;  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Maflon  in  1777. 
It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft. 

4.  This  alfo  is  native  of  Madeira ;  and  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  fame  time  with  the  former  by  Maflon,  It 
flowers  from  march  to  may  k 

5.  Common  Houfeleek  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root. 
Root-ieaves  in  form  of  a  full-blown  double  Rofe,  fef- 
file,  wedge-fhaped  or  obovate,  fomewhat  more  than 
an  inch  long,  very  fleihy,  thick,  flat  above,  a  little 
convex  beneath  keeled  and  whitifh,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  the  edges  fringed  with  hairs  and  generally  tinged 
with  red,  pointed,  upright,  gradually  finallef  inwards. 
Offsets  on  long  footitaiks,  globular,  the  fize  of  a  pi¬ 
geon’s  egg  or  larger,  compofed  of  ereft  leaves  lying  over 
each  other.  TTowe ring-item  upright,  from  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  round,  flefhy,  pubefeent,  having 
alternate,  lanceolate,  thinner  leaves  on  it,  of  a  reddifh 
colour,  at  top  branched  and  forming  a  fort  of  corymb ; 
the  branches  fpreading  and  bending  back.  Flowers 
numerous,  cluttered,  upright,  pubefeent,  flefh-colour- 
ed,  all  growing  one  way.  Calyx  twelve -parted  (12) 
to  16.  H.)  :  fegments  lanceolate,  hirfiite,  ciliate, 
clammy,  purplifh  at  top.  Petals  twelve  or  more, 
twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  lanceolate,  connate  at 
the  bafe.  Stamens  fhorter  than  the  petals,  generally 
fourteen  ;  (6  to  25.  TV.  24  to  32.  H.)  but  varying  in 
length  and  number,  as  indeed  all  tire  parts  do.  Germs 
twelve,  upright10.  Caplules  twelve  to  fixteen  ". 

Haller,  who  has  minuteiy  deferibed  this  plant,  as  he 
found  it  in  its  wild  ftate  on  the  Alps,  remarks  that  the 
filaments  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  perfeft  and  fimilar 
to  the  generality  of  filaments,  the  other  even  when 
young  evidently  enlarged  towards  the  end,  and  throw¬ 
ing  out  from  their  fubftance  little  oblong  white  cor- 
pufcles,  like  the  eggs  of  fome  infeft.  Mr.  Curtis 
farther  remarks,  that  the  filaments  thus  enlarged  are 
more  glutinous  than  the  others,  and  the  anthers  fome¬ 
what  imperfeft ;  as  the  frudtification  proceeded  to¬ 
wards  maturity,  the  filaments  continued  to  enlarge 
about  the  middle,  while  the  top  was  drawn  out  to  a 
kind  of  beak,  and  in  this  fiate  they  feem  to  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  the  piftil  than  the  filaments : 
on  cutting^  them  through  they  appeared  hollow,  and 
contained  iome  of  the  fame  corpufcles  which  were  ob- 
fervable  on  the  outfides  of  many  of  themr. 

Native  of  fome  parts  of  Europe  on  rocks :  it  is 
common  in  moft  parts  on  the  roofs  of  buildings,  but 
there  not  properly  indigenous,  though  inferted  in  all 
the  Floras.  It  flowers  in  July. 

The  juice,  either  applied  by  itfelf,  or  mixed  with 
ci earn,  gives  prefent  relief  in  burns,  and  other  ex- 
terna  inflammations.  With  honey,  it  is  a  ufeful  ap¬ 
plication  in  the  thrufh  p. 

.  ®oefhaave  found  ten  ounces  of  the  juice  beneficial 
in  cyentenes,  and  others  have  found  it  ufeful  in 


Hon.  kew  1  Idem.  «  Curtis  and  Smith. 
Hall.  helv.  and  Curt.  lond.  p  Withering. 
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gonorrhoeas q :  but  it  is  not  admitted  into  our  modern 
praftice. 

Linneus  informs  us,  that  Houfeleek  is  a  preferva- 
tive  to  the  coverings  of  houfes  in  Smoland.  It  may 
eafily  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  roof  of  a  building, 
whether  of  tiles,  thatch  or  wood,  by  flicking  the  off- 
fets  on  with  a  little  earth  or  cow-dung r. 

It  had  feveral  names  in  Englifh  formerly,  as  Sen- 
green  and  Aygre£n,  both  tranflations  of  Serhpervivuin ; 
Jupiter’s  eye,  Bullock’s  eye,  and  Jupiter’s  beard5. 
Withering  gives  it  anothef  name,  Cyphel »  which  I 
never  heard  of.— In  German  it  is  Hauf&tirZ  ;  in  French, 
la  grande  Joubarbe ;  in  Italian,  Sempervivo  Shaggier  e.~\ 

6.  Leaves- much  narrrower,  and  the  heads  furnifhed 
with  a  greater  number  of  them  than  thofe  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding’  fpecies,  which  grow  more  comp  aft,  and  are 
elofely  let  on  their  edges  with  hairs.  The  offsets' of 
this  are  globular,  their  leaves  turning  inward  at  the 
top,  and  lying  clbfe  over  each  other  :  thefe  are  thrown 
off  from  between  the  larger  beads,  and  falling  on  the 
ground,  take  root,  whereby  it  propagates  very  fall. 
The  flower-ftalks  of  this  are  fmallef,'  and  do  not  rife  fo 
high  as  thofe  of  the  former;  and  the  -flowers  are  of  a 
paler  colour. 

Accofding  to  Jacquin,  the  flbwers  have  fix  petals, 
fix  flame  ns,  and  fix  piflils.  Haller  fays  that  the  calyx 
is  divided  into  twelve  parts ;  that  the  corolla  has  twelvl 
petals,  which  are  united  at  the  bafe,  pale  yellow,  hairy, 
ciliate,  long  and  (lender ;  that  the  ftamehs  are  half  the 
length  of  the  petals  ;  and  that  the  capfules  are  fmooth, 
and  fomewhat  fewer  in  number  than  the  petals. — 
Villars  cannot  diftinguifh  the  globiferum  of  Linneus 
from  the  montanmn  of  the  fame  author. 

Native  of  Ruffia,  Auftria,  Germany,  Switzerland. 
Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june 
and  July.  kj 

7.  Petals  eight,  yellow ;  ftamens  from  twelve  to 
fixteen ;  piftils  eight.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of 
Madeira,  where  it  was  found  by  Maffon,  and  introduced 
in  1777.  It  flowers  in  june  k 

8.  This  is  a  fhrubby  plant  o£  low  growth,  pro¬ 

ducing  numerous  flefhy  leaves,  growing  thickly  toge¬ 
ther.  It  throws  up  its  flowering-items,  fupporting 
numerous  yellow  flowers,  like  thofe  of  Stchecrcp,  in 
july  and  auguft u.  Petals  eight.  Stamens  fifteen. 
Piftils  eight.  I 

Native  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  where  it  was  difeo- 
vered  by  hjaffon,  and  introduced  in  1779.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft  V 

9.  This  whole  plant  is,  as  it  were,  a  reprefentation 
in  miniature  of  Sempervivum  arbor  eum. ,  but  more  lax 
and  diffufe.  It  is  abundantly  diftinguifhed  from  that 
fpecies  by  its  annua*  root,  herbaceous  pubefeent  ftem, 
and  fpreading  panicle.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
agree  perfectly  with  the  generic  character  of  Semper¬ 
vivum  ;  not  with  that  of  Sedum. 

If  the  fvnonym  of  Seguier  be  right,  it  is  a  native  of 
Monte  Baldo,  where  it  was  found  cm  the  rocks  by 
Giovanni  Battifta  Scarella.  It  has  been  long  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  garden  of  the  Company  of  Apothecaries 
at  Chelfea,  and  flowers  there  every  year,  but  whence  it 
was  brought  is  not  known. 

It  is  extremely  different  from  the  Sedum  aljin<e folium 
of  Allioni;  but  may  perhaps  be  the  Sempervivum 
alpinum  Montis  Baldi ,  foliis  lenticulatis,  floribus  non 
punSlatis ,  of  Mauritius  Hoffman,  mentioned  by  that 
author  in  his  Specimen  pedemontanvm,  p.  16  y.] 

10.  This  has  much  fhorter  and  narrower  leaves  than 
the  common  Houfeleek.  The  heads  are  fmall  and 
very  compaft.  Leaves  gray,  fliarp-pointed,  and  have 
flender  white  threads  eroding  from  one  to  the  other, 
mterfefting  each  other  in  various  manners,  io  as  in 
fome  meafure  to  refemble  a  fpider’s  web.  Flower- 
ftalks  about  fix  Inches  high,  fucculent  and  round,  having 
awl-fhaped  fucculent  leaves  placed  on  them  alternately : 
the  upper  part  divides  into  two  or  three  branches,  upon 
each  of  which  is  a  Angle  row  of  flowers  ranged  on  one 
fide  ;  each  compofed  of  eight  lanceolate  petals,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  a  deep-red  line  running  along 

s  Haller.  r  Curtis.  *  Gerardc.  1  Hort.  kew. 

“  Curtis.  *  Hort.  kew.  7  Smith,  in  Linn,  tranf. 
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the  middle :  they  fpread  open  in  form  of  a  ftar,  and 
in  the  centre  are  the  germs  of  an  herbaceous  colour, 
furrounded  by  fifteen  purple  filaments,  terminated  by 
yellow  anthers. 

[Haller  who  regards  this  as  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  montanum ,  attributes  nine  petals  to  the  flowers.  .  ^ 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Dauphine 
and  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1699  by  the  Dutchefs  of 
Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july z ;  and  is  com¬ 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Cobweb  Sedum,  it  is  how¬ 
ever  clearly  a  Sempervivum  in  habit  as  well  as  fructifi¬ 
cation*. 

1 1.  Root  hard,  round,  perennial ;  from  which  there 
are.  many  rofe-like  tufts  of  leaves,  as  in  the  next  fpe- 
cies.  Leaves  finely  hairy,  efpecially  about  the  edges. 
Stem  round,  hairy,  with  long  fharp  fcales,  thicker  fet 
towards  the  top  ;  the  upper  part  divided  into  feveral 
branches,  bearing  each  two  or  three  ereCt  flowers,  be- 
fldes  a  Angle  one  feffile  in  the  divifion  of  the  branches. 
Petals  fix,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  keeled,  whitifh, 
entire,  of  a  very  long  elliptic  form,  fringed  at  the  edge, 
with  the  end  ftill  more  deeply  cut  into  fringes ;  the 
keel  efpecially  is  very  finely  hairy.  Stamens  twelve, 
with  awl-fhaped  hairy  filaments,  and  four-grooved 
anthers.  Piftils  fix,  a  little  Ihorter  than  the  petals  \ — 
Native  of  Germany,  Silefia,  Piedmont.] 

12.  This  greatly  refembles  the  fifth  or  common 
Houfeleek,  but  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  have  no 
indentures  on  their  edges.  The  offsets  fpread  out 
from  the  fide  of  the  older  heads,  and  their  leaves  are 
more  open  and  expanded.  Flower-ftalk.  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  having  fome  narrow  leaves  below ;  the 
upper  part  is  divided  into  three  or  four  branches, 
clofely  fet  with  deep-red  flowers  compofed  of  twelve 
petals,  and  twenty-four  ftamens  with  purple  anthers. 

[Villars  fays  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  pu- 
befcent  beneath  than  in  the  common  fort,  and  a  little 
clammy ;  the  whole  plant  has  leis  confidence  ;  the 
petals  and  filaments  are  rofe-coloured. 

Gerard  diftinguifhes  between  this  and  the  arach- 
noides ,  that  in  the  latter  the  tufts  of  leaves  are.  con- 
trailed  and  furniflied  with  long  hairs ;  whereas  in  the 
former  (our  montanum)  the  tufts  of  leaves  are  ex¬ 
panded,  and  have  no  hairs.  * 

Calyx  twelve-cleft.  Petals  connefted  at  bottom. 
Stamens  twelve.  Capfules  twelve  to  fixteen,  mem¬ 
branaceous,!  difpofed  in  a  wide  ring,  curved  like  an  S, 
beaked.  Seeds  very  numerous  and  minute,  oblong, 
roundifh,  fmooth,  rufefcent,  fafiened  in  feveral  rows  to 
the  margin  of  the  future c. 

Native  of  Germany,  Silefia,  Auftria,  Switzerland, 
the  South  of  France,  and  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1759, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july d. 

13.  All  the  Items  are  perpetually  and  conftantly 
very  ftiff  and  Handing  upright.  Petals  whitifh  \ — 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Introduced  in  1769, 
by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  july f. 

j3.  Jacquin,  in  his  mifcellanea,  defcribes  a  monftrous 
variety  of  this,  with  the  Hem  terminating  in  three  ra¬ 
cemes,  two  of  which  are  bifid  a  little  above  the  bafe  $ 
and  beyond  the  flowers  they  are  produced  into  leafy 
branches  which  attain  three  inches  in  length  :  fome  of 
the  flowers  have  fourteen  petals. 

Linneus  had  fuppofed  that  this  Sempervivum  of 
Jacquin  was  the  fame  with  his  Sedum  rupejire :  but 
Jacquin  had  cultivated  them  during  twenty  years  clofe 
together,  and  among  others  remarks  three  principal 
differences  :  1.  That  in  Sedum  rupejire  the  leaves  are 

gradually  attenuated  into  a  lharp  point,  which  is  not 
the  cafe  in  this  Sempervivum.  2.  That  the  petals  in 
that  Sedum  are  yellow  ;  but  in  this  whitifh.  3.  That 
all  the  Items,  as  before  obferved,  from  firft  to  laft,  are 
perfectly  ftiff  and  upright ;  whereas  in  Sedum  rupejire 
the  upper  part  of  the  Item,  until  it  is  quite  in  flower, 
is  very  much  incurved  and  nods s. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1769,  by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in 
july  \ 

z  Hort.  kew.  1  Curtis.  h  Allioni.  c  Gxrtner. 
d  Hort,  kew.  c  Jacqain.  f  Hort.  kew, 

*  Jacqu.  mile.  h  Hort.  kew. 
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14.  The  number  of  the  parts  of  fructification  varies 
from  five  to  eight1. — In  the  fpecimens  which  Mr* 
Curtis  examined,  rendered  perhaps  luxuriant  by  cul¬ 
ture,  the  number  of  ftamens  wefe  frorh  twelve  to  fix¬ 
teen  j  of  ftyles,  from  fix  to  eight  of  flowers  on  the 
fame  ftalk,  from  one  to  eight.  The  nectaries  form  a 
principal  part  of  the  fructification,  and  are  ufually  feven 
in  number,  but  vary  from  fix  to  eight k. 

Native  of  the  Canary  Elands':  whence  it  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Maffon  in  1777.  It  flowers  in  july1,  and 
during  moft  of  the  fummer  months  ".] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  This  is  eafily  propagated  by  cutting  off  the 
branches,  which,  when  planted,  foon  put  out  roots ; 
thefe  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  for  a  week  before 
they  are  planted,  that  the  bottom  may  be  healed  over, 
otherwife  they  are  apt  to.  rot,  efpecially  if  they 'have 
much  wet.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted  in  pots, 
they  Ihould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  muff 
have  but  little  wet,  and  if  they  are  planted  in  ’a  fhady 
border,  they  will  require  .no  water,  for  the  nioifture  of 
the  ground  will  be  fufficient  for  them.  .  Some  years 
paft  thefe  plants  were  tenderly  treated  ;  their  cuttings 
were  put  into  a  hot- bed  to  forward  their  putting  out 
roots,  and  in  winter  the  plants  were  kept  in  ffoves, 
but  later  experience  has  taught  us  that  they  will  thrive 
better  with  hardier  treatment ;  for,  if  they  are  -prod 
teCted  from  froft  and  wet.  in  wfintery  and  .  have  a- good 
fihare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  they  will  thrive  better, 
and  flower  oftener  than  when  they  are  tenderly  nurfed. 

I  have  frequently  feen  the  branches  of  thefe  plants, 
which  have  been  accidentally  broken  off  and  fallen  on 
the  ground,  put  out  roots  as  they  have  laid,  and  make 
good  plants.  The  variety  with  ftriped  leaves  is  .more 
tender  and  impatient  of  wet  in  winter. 

2.  This  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  Ihould  be 
fown  foon  after  it  is  ripe  in  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  covering  them  over  very  lightly  with  the  fame 
earth.  Thefe  pots  Ihould  be  placed  under  a  common 
frame  to  keep  but  the  froft,  but  Ihould  be.  expofed  to 
the  open  air  at  all  times  in  mild  weather ;  here  the  pots 
may  remain  till  the  fpring,  when  the  danger  of  hard 
frofts  is  over,  and  then  they  Ihould  be  removed  to  a 
fituation  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning  fun, 
and  in  dry  weather  the  earth  Ihould  be  watered  gently. 
This  will  foon  bring  up  the  plants,  which  mull  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and,  when  they  are  fit  to  re¬ 
move,  they  Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  Ihade  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  then  they  may  be  placed  with  other 
hardy  fucciilent  plants  in  a  Iheltered  fituation  for  the 
fummer,  and  if  in  winter  they  are  placed  in  a  frame 
where  they  may  be  protected  from  hard  froft,  and  enjoy 
the  free  air  in  mild  weather,  they  will  thrive  better 
than  with  tender  treatment. 

5.  6.  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  Thefe  forts  are  hardy, 
and  increafe  fall  by  offsets :  they  love  a  d'ry  foil,  and 
are  proper  to  plant  on  rock-work,  where  they  will 
thrive  better  than  in  the  full  ground  :  and  when  they 
are  once  fixed,  will  fpread  faft  enough,  infomuch  that 
the  larger  forts  require  to  be  reduced  annually,  to  keep 
them  within  proper  compafs.  When  any  of  the  heads 
flower,  they  die  foon  after ;  but  the  offsets  foon  fup- 
ply  their  place. — If  the  common  fort,  (n.  5.)  be 
planted  in  mud,  ftrong  earth,  or  cow-dung,  on  a  build¬ 
ing  or  old  wall,  it  will  thrive  without  farther  care. 

[3.  4.  7.  8.  14.  Require  the  protection  of  a  dry 
ftove  or  greenhoufe  in  winter.  N.  8.  is  readily  pro¬ 
pagated  by  cuttings.  N.  3.  and  4.  may  be  increafed 
the  fame  way.  N.  7.  is  propagated  by  feeds :  and 
n.  14.  by  parting  the  roots.  This,  and  n.  3,  4.  will 
fucceed  with  the  common  treatment  of  a  greenhoufe 
plant  in  the  fummer,  but  do  belt  in  a  dry  ftove  during 
the  winter. 

Sena.  See  Caffia ,  Colutea,  Corcnilla ,  Poinciana. 

Sendera  Clandi.  See  Evolvulus.'] 

SENECIO  (of  Pliny.  From  Senex,  an  old  man,  or  fe- 
nefeere,  to  grow  old ;  the  flowers  going  off  early ,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  'their  feeds  crowned  with  a  down ,  like  gray  hairs. ) 

*  Idem.  k  Curtis.  >  Hort.  keW.  m  Curtt6. 

Lin . 
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Lin.  gen.  n.  953.  Reich,  n.  103  j.  Schreb.  n.  1290. 
Tournrf.  t.  260.  Dill.  elth.  t.  258.  Vaill.  aft. 
gall.  1719.  Juff.  1 8 1.  Gwrtn.t.  1 66.  Jacobasa. 
Tournef. 

ClalT.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofit<e  Difcoidew.  Corymbifer* ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  calycled,  conical,  truncate :  fcales  awl- 
fhaped,  very  many,  parallel  in  a  cylinder  contracted 
above,  contiguous,  equal,  fewer  covering  the  bafe  im- 
bricatewife,  the  tops  mortified. 

Cor.  Compound ,  higher  than  the  calyx.  Corollets  her- 
miaphrodite,  tubular,  numerous  in  the  difk.  Females 
.  ligulate  in  the  ray,  if  any  prefent. 

Proper  in  the  hermaphrodites  funnel-form  :  border 
reflex,  five-cleft. 

In  the  females ,  if  any,  oblong,  obfcurely  three- 
toothed. 

StaM.  in  the  hermaphrodites.  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fmall.  Anther  cylindric,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  both.  Germ  ovate.  Style,  filiform,  length  of 
the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  oblong,  revolute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  conical-converging. 

Seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  folitary,  ovate.  Pappus  ca¬ 
pillary,  long.  In  the  females  very  like  the  herma¬ 
phrodites. 

Rec.  naked,  flat. 

Obs.  Senecio,  Tournef.  wants  the  common  ray  of 
the  corolla. 

Jacobtea,  Tournef.  is  furnijhed  with  the  common 
ray  of  the  corolla. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  cylindrical,  calycled,  with  the  fcales  mortified  at 
the  tip.  Down  Ample.  Recept.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

. '  s_i  ..  /  .  ,  \ '  •  ’  r. 

*  With  fiofculous  flowers. 

1.  Senecio  hieracifolius.  plieracium -leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin. f pec.  1215.  fyft.  756.  Reich.  3.788.  hort.  upf. 
261..  cliff.  406.  mant.  469.  Her m.  par.  t.  226. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  1 1 2.  /.  1 . 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  embracing  lacerate ,  fern  herba¬ 
ceous  erect . 

[2.  Senecio  purpureus.  Purple  Groundfel. 

Lin.  f pec.  1215.  fyft.  756.  Reich.  3.  788.  Berg, 
cap.  27.6.  Breyn.  cent.  139.  t.  67. 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  lyrate  rough-haired,  the  upper  ones 
lanceolate  toothed. 

3.  Senecio  erubefcens.  Blujh-coloured  Groundfel. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  190. 

Corollas  naked ,  leaves  lyrate ,  on  both  fides  hairy  clammy , 
the  upper  ones  oblong-lanceolate  toothed,  flems  afcending. 

4.  Senecio  cernuus.  Drooping  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  756.  fuppl.  370. 

S.  rubens.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  50.  t.  98. 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  elliptic  tooth-ferrate  fomewhat 
hairy,  peduncles  elongated  one -flowered. 

5*  Senecio  perficifolius.  Peach-leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1215.  Reich.  3.  789.  amoen.  6.  afr.  62. 
Corollas  naked,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  toothed  at 
the  bafe. 

6.  Senecio  virgatus.  Twiggy  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1215.  Reich.  3.  78 9.  amoen .  6.  afr.  63. 
Corollas  naked,  leaves  lyrate  tomentofe  underneath,  pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered,  fcales  awl-Jhaped. 

7.  Senecio  divaricatus.  Straddling  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1215.  Reich.  3.  789.  Lour,  cochinch. 
502.  ed.  Willd.  613. 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  lanceolate  toothed  rugged,  flower¬ 
ing  branchlets  divaricating .] 

8.  Senecio  Pfeudo-China.  Chinefe  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1216.  Reich.  3.  789.  Dill.  elth.  345. 
*-258-/-335. 

Corollas  naked,  fcape  almoft  naked  very  long. 

19-  Senecio  reclinatus.  Grafs -leaved  Groundfel. 

111 'fyft-  756-  fuppl.  369.  L’ Herit.  flirp.  nov.  9. 
q  n*‘  5;  Ail.  kew.  3.  189. 

_  vfieryfocoma.  il kerb.  ic.  39. 

Jacqu.  icon.  rar.  3.  t.  66.  &  mfle.  2. 


S 


graminifolius. 

222. 

Corolias  naked,  calyxes  ventricofe,  fubimlricate,  leaves 
fit  form-linear  quite  entire fmooth. 

8 
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to.  Senecio  vulgaris.  Common  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1216.  fyft.  756.  Reich.  3.  789.  fl.fuec . 
n.  747.  lapp.  n.  296.  hort.  cliff.  406.  Gartn. 
fruft.  2.  401.  Hudf.  angl.  365.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  721.  Hull,  186.  Smith  brit.  881.  engl.  bot. 
747.  Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  61.  Lightf.  f cot.  478. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  610.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  701.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  5 96.  FI.  dan.  t.  513.  Hall.  helv.  n.  58. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  793.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1063.  Neck, 
gallob.  253.  Krcck.  filef.  n.  1390.  Pillars  dauph. 
3.  226.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  723.  Gmel.jib.  3.  135. 
n.  1 17.  Blackw.  t.  132.  Knorr.  del.  2.  t.  S.  5. 
Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  84.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  43.  Park, 
theat,  671.  Rail  hijt .  290.  fyn.  178.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.iJ.fS. 

Senecio.  Matth.  1132.  valgr.  2.  476.  Fuchf.  hift , 
276. 

S.  minor  vulgaris.  Bauh.  pin.  131.  Mor.  hift.  f.  7. 
/.  17./.  1. 

S.  vulg.  f.  Erigeron.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1041. 

S.  Erigeron.  Tabern.  168. 

Erigerum.  Ger.  217.  1.  emac.  278.  1. — minus.  Dod. 
pempt.  6\\.f.  .2. 

Verbena  feemina.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  120. 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  pinnatifid finuate  embracing,  flowers 
flattered.  ’  ■ 

11.  Senecio  biflorus.  Two-flowered  Groundfel. 

Vahl  fymb.  1.72. 

S.  linifolius.  Forfk.  arab.  119.  n.  302. 

Corollas  naked ,  leaves  linear  flat  fomewhat  toothed  even, 
peduncles  fubbiftorous,  ftem  fhrubby. 

12.  Senecio  arabicus.  Arabian  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  7 56.  Reich.  3.  790.  mant.  114.  Vahl 
fymb.  1.72.  4>( 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  fubbipinnate  petioled  even . 

13.  Senecio  peucedanifolius. 

Lin.  fyft.  756.  fuppl.  372.  . 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  pinnate  filiform. 

14.  Senecio  japonicus.  Jagged-leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  756.  Thunb.  jap.  315. 

Corollas  naked,  leaves  pinnatifid :  flgments  lanceolate  acute 
gafhed,  Jlipules  leafy  fubpalmate. 

**  Flowers  radiate :  ray  revolute. 

15.  Senecio  triflorus.  Three -flowered  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1216.  Reich.  3.  790.  hort.  upf.  261. 

Willich  obf.  n.  130.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  80. 

Jacobasa  aegyptiaca,  fenecionis  folio  femiflofeulis  vix 
confpicuis.  Vaill.  act.  172 o.  p.  298. 

Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  fefflle  finuate ,  calyxes  conical, 
fcales  very  fmall  untouched. 

16.  Senecio  aegyptius.  Egyptian  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1216.  fyft.  7 56.  Reich.  3.790.  hort. 

upf  261.  mant.  517. 

Jacobsa  aegyptiaca,  fenecionis  folio,  flore  minore. 
Vaill.  aft.  1720.  p.  298. 

Corollas  revolute,  leaves  embracing  finuate ,  fcales  of  the 
calyx  fhorter  entire  mortified. 

17.  Senecio  cinerafcens.  Gray  Groundfel. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  1 91. 

Corollas  revolute,  leaves  pinnatifid  tomentofe  rolled  back 
at  the  edge ,  panicle  patulous,  outer  fcales  of  the  calyx 
fpreading. 

18.  Senecio  lividus.  Livid  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fpec.  1216.  Reich.  3.  791.  hort.  upf.  261. 
Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  79. 

Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  embracing  lanceolate  toothed, 
fcales  of  the  calyx  very  Jhort  untouched. 

19.  Senecio  trilobus.  Three-lobed  Groundfel. 

Lin.fpec.  1217.  Reich.  3.  791.  hort.  upf.  261. 

Jacobsa  hifpanica  minus  laciniata,  petalis  breviffimis. 

V uill.  par.  2 1 . 

Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  embracing ,  flaks  of  the  calyx 
mortified  lacerated. 

20.  Senecio  vifeofus.  /  Stinking  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fpec.  1217.  Reich.  3.  791.  ft.  fuec.  n.  749. 
Hudf  angl.  365.  «.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  2.  722. 
Smith  brit.  882.  engl.  bot.  t.  32.  Hull,  18 6. 
Lightf.  foot.  479.  Relh.  cant.  n.  61 1.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  702.  Hall.  helv.  n.  60.  Pollich  pal.  n.  794. 
Neck,  gallob.  353.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1392.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  230.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  724. 
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S.  hirfutus  vifcidus  major  odoratus.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 

1042.  Ran  hift.  290 .  Jyn.  178. 

S.  incanus  pinguis.  Bauh.  pin.  13 1. 

S.  fcetidus.  Park,  theat.  671. 

S.  hirfutus  vifcidus  graveolens.  Dill.  elth.  347.  t.  258. 

/•  336. 

Erigeron  tomentofum.  Ger.  217.  emac.  278. 

Corollas  revolute ,  calycles  looje  nearly  equal  to  the  pe¬ 
rianth,  leaves  pinnatiftd  viftcid,  ftem  very  much  branched 
patulous. 

21.  Senecio  fylvaticus.  Mountain  Groundfel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1217.  Jyft-  757*  Reicb-  3-  7 92- 

#.  748.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  722.  Smith  bnt.  883. 
engl.  hot.  t.  748.  Lightf.  Jcot.  480.  Hull ,  186. 

oxon.  n.  703.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  597.  FI,  dan. 
t.  869.  Hall.  helv.  n.  59*  Pollich  pal.  n.  795- 
Neck,  gallob.  354.  Krock. ftlef.  n.  I391,  Villars 
dauphy  3.  229.  ».  725- 

illuftr.  67. 

S.  vifcofus  (3.  Hudft.  angl.  36 5. 

S.  minor  latiore  folio  f.  montanus.  Bauh.  pin.  13 
ftyn.  178.  Dill.  elth.  347.  /.  258.  /.  337. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  ij.ft  6. 

S.  vifcidus  major  &  odoratus  foliis  Jacobaeae.  ifc&r. 

hift.  ft  7.  /.  17./  2. 

Senecium  montanum.  Tabern.  169. 

Jacobaea  Senecionis  folio  incano  perennis.  Rupp.jen. 

ed.  Hall.  177.  /.  3.  v-  1 

Erio-erum.  Gi?r.  217.  1.  emac.  278.  2.— -majus.  Dod. 
pempt.  041.  1. 

Corollas  revolute ,  calycle  very  floor  t,  leaves  pinnatiftd  lobed 
toothletted,  ftem  ere  hi  ftriht  corymb  ed. 

22.  Senecio  nebrodenfis. 

Lin.  ftpec.  1217.  Reich.  3.  792. 

J  acobaea  montana,  fenecionis  pallido  parvo  flore.  iforr. 
?7zr.  1081.  /.  401. 

J.  nebrodenfis  altera,  oblongo  folio  latiori  minus  incano 
lacerato.  Raiiftuppl.  179. 

Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  lyrate  ftnuate  obtufte  petiole d, 
ftem  hirftute. 

23.  Senecio  glaucus.  Sea-green  Groundftel. 

Lin,  ftpec.  1217.  Reich.  3.  792. 

J  asgyptia  annua,  Coronopi  folio  glauco.  Vaill.  aht. 

par.  1720 .  p.  297.  1.  99. 

Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  embracing  lanceolate  obtufte  toothed 
quite  entire. 

24.  Senecio  varicofus.  Varicofte  Groundftel 

Lin. ftpec.  1218.  Reich.  3.  793.  Linn,  ftpec.  9.  /.  5. 
Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  ovate  petioled  toothed,  with  little 
varicofte  dots. 

25.  Senecio  humilis.  Dwarf  Groundftel. 

Desfont.  atlant.  271.  /.  233. 

Corollas  revolute,  leaves ftubftpatulate  obtufte  doubly-tooth¬ 
ed,  ftem  procumbent. 

26.  Senecio  leucanthemifolius. 

Desfont.  atlant.  271.  Poiret.  itin.  2.  238. 

Corollas  revolute ,  leaves  elliptic -ftp  at  ulate  ftmooth  gafh  - 
toothed,  corymb  few -flow ered.~\ 

***  Flowers  radiate ,  ray  ftpreading,  leaves  pinnatiftd. 

27.  Senecio  haftatus.  Spleenwort-leaved  Groundftel. 

Lin.  ftpec.  1218.  Reich.  3.  793. 

Jaccbxa  afra  perennis  vifcofa  lutea,  afplenii  foliis. 
Vaill.  aft.  in io.  p.  298.  Dill.  elth.  183.  t.  152. 
/.  184. 

Corollas  radiant,  petioles  embracing ,  peduncles  three  times 
as  long  as  the  leaf,  leaves  pinnate -ftnuate. 

[28.  Senecio  pubigerus. 

Lin.  ftpec.  1218.  Reich.  3.  793.  amoen.  6.  afr.  65. 
Jacobaea  fpicata  monomotapatenfis.  Breyn.  cent.  t.  65. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  ft.  7.  t.  18./.  32. 

Corollas  radiant,  radical  petioles  woolly,  leaves  runcinate, 
ftems  quite  ftimple,  lateral  flowers  Jeflile. 

■29.  Senecio  venuftus.  //  ing-leaved  Groundftel. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  192. 

Corollas  radiant ,  ftem  calyx  and  leaves  ftmooth ,  leaves 
pinnatiftd,  ftegments  linear  acute  toothed.  ] 

30.  Senecio  elegans.  Elegant  Groundftel  or  Purple  Jacobaa. 
Lin. ftpec.  1218.  fyft.  757.  hort.  cliff.  406.  upft.  260. 

Kniph.cent.  7.  n.  85.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  238. 

After  africanus  annuus,  fenecionis  foliis.  Comm. 

hort.  2.  59.  t.  30. 

Vox.  11. 
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Jacobaea  capenfls  flore  purpureo,  fenecioriis  folio 
dentato.  Seb.  muft.  1.  33.  t.  22 .ft  1. 

(3.  J.  afr.  frutefcens,  flore  amplo  purpureo  elegantif 
fimo,  fenecionis  folio.  Volk,  norib.  t.  225. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  hairy  viftcid  pinnatiftd  equal 
ftpreading  very  my.ch ,  rachis  narrowed  below,  calyxes 
rough-haired. 

[31.  Senecio  fqualidus.  Inelegant  Ragwort. 

Lin.  ftpec.  1218.  Reich.  3.  794.  hort.  upft.  260. 
Smith  brit.  883.  engl.  bot.  t.  600.  Krock.  ftleft. 
1393‘  l'  39‘ 

Corollas  radiant  ftpreading,  florets  elliptic  quite  entire , 
leaves  pinnatiftd ,  ftegments  ftublinear  diftant. 

32.  Senecio  erucifolius.  Rocket -leaved  Groundftel. 
Lin.Jpec.  1218.  Jyft.  757.  Reich.  3.  794.  fl.ftuec. 

n.  750.  Willich  obft.  n.  13 1.  Pollich  pal.  n.  796. 
Krock.  ftleft.  n.  1394. 

S.  fcanorenfis.  Lin.  it.ftcan.  225. 

S.  Jacob?ea  felandica  incana.  Lob.  illuftr.  76. 
Jacobaea  incana  altera.  Bauh.  pin.  13 1. 

J.  artemifiae  folio,  radice  repente.  Vaill.  ahl.  5 66. 

J.  altiflima,  foliis  erucae  artemifiaeve  fimilibus  Sc 
aemulis.  Rupp.jen.  164. 

J.  incana  repens.  Barr.  rar.  1075.  153’ 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  pinnatiftd  toothed  fomewhat  rough  ¬ 
haired,  ftem  ere  It. 

33.  Senecio  tenuifolius.  Hoary  Groundftel  or  Ragwort. 
Lin. Jyft.  758.  Jacqu.  auftr.  t.  278.  Wither,  arr. 

ed.  3.  723.  Smith  brit.  884.  engl.  bot.  t.  574. 
Sym.Jyn.  181.  Hull,  187.  Sibth.  oxon.n.  704. 

S.  erucifolius.  Hudft.  angl.  366.  Relb.  cant.  n.  614. 

Abbot  bedf.  n.  598.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  64.  294. 
Jacobsa  Senecionis  folio  incano  perennis.  Rail  hift. 

2^,5.  Jyn.  177.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  17./.  3. 

Corollas  radiant  ftpreading,  leaves  pinnatiftd  ftubrevolute , 
beneath  paler  and  pub  eftcent,  ftem  ere  hi  villofte.~\ 

34.  Senecio  incanus.  Downy  Groundftel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1219.  Jyft.  7 SI'  Reich.  3.  794.  Hall, 
helv.n.  61.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1071.  Krock.  ftlef . 

n.  1395.  Villars  dauph.  3.  231.  Allion.  pedem . 
n.  726.  Gouan  hort.  440.  illuftr.  67. 

Jacobaea  pumila,  See.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  39.  /.  6. 

J.  alpina  incana  minor.  Barr-,  ic.  262.  Bocc.  muft  2. 
20.  t.  8. 

Chrylanthemum  alpinum  incanum,  foliis  laciniatis. 
Bauh.  pin.  134. 

C.  alpinum  1.  Cluft.hift.  1.333. 

Abfinthium  alpinum  umbelliferum  tenuifolium  Sc 
minus.  Bauh.  pin.  140. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  tomentofte  on  both  fides  ftubpinnate 
obtufte,  corymb  roundifh. 

35.  Senecio  abrotanifolius.  Southernwood-leaved  Groundftel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1219.  Jyft.  757.  Reich.  3.  795.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  107 3.  Jacqu.  vind.  288.  auftr.  1.  50. 
/.  79.  Gouan  hort.  440.  Guett.ftamp.3S0.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  729. 

Solidago  n.  71.  Hall.  helv. 

Achillea  montana  Artemifiae  tenuifoliae  facie.  Lob. 
adv.333.  ic.  746.  Hall. 

Ageratum  ferulaceum.  Munt.  ic.  87.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 

152.  Hall.  Raiihift.  286.  7. 

Chryfanthemum  alpinum,  foliis  abrotani  multifidis. 
Bauh.  pin.  134. 

C.  alp.  2.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  333.  t.  334. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  pinnate -multifid  linear  naked 
acute,  peduncles  ftubbiflorous. 

[36.  Senecio  canadenfis.  Canadian  Groundftel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1219.  Jyft.  758.  Reich.  3.  795. 

Jacobaea  chaerophylli  foliis  mariana.  Pluk.  mant.  107. 
Corollas  radiant,  all  the  leaves  bipinnate  linear,  peduncles 
corymbed. 

37.  Senecio  diffufus.  Spreading  Groundftel. 

Lin.  Jyft.  758.  ftuppl.  371. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  bipinnate  linear,  ftems  diffufted. 

38.  Senecio  delphinifolius.  Larkftpur -leaved  Groundftel. 

Vahlftymb.  2.  91.  t.  45.  Desfont.  atlant.  272. 
Jacobaea  Adonidis  foliis,  floribus  in  umbellam  difpofitis. 
Shaw  afr.  n.  347. 

J.  multifida  umbellata  annua.  Bocc.  fic.  94.  t.  51. 
Corollas  radiant  fpreading ,  leaves  pinnate-multifid,  leaf¬ 
lets  linear  revolute  villqfe  beneath,  ftem  fomewhat 
woolly. 

14  G  39.  Senecio 
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39.  Senecio  anriculatus.  Earleited  Groundjel. 

Desfont.  atlant.  272. 

Corollas  radiant  with  the  corollets  in  the  ray Jcarcely  vi- 
ftble,  leaves  pimtatifid  embracing,  pinnules  obtufe  toothed 
'  Jomewhat  remote. 

40.  Senecio  giganteus.  Giant  Groundjel. 

Desfont.  atlant.  273.  t.  234. 

Corollas  radiant  revolute,  flowers  in  corymbs,  leaves  pin  - 
natifd-lobed  unequally  toothed,  terminating  lobe  very 
•  -barge. 

41.  Senecio  coronopifolius.  Buck1  shorn-Plantain-leaved 

Groundjel. 

Desfont.  atlant.  273. 

Corollas  radiant  revolute,  peduncles  elongated  one-flow¬ 
ered,  leaves  half-round Jomewhat  flejhy -  embracing,  pin¬ 
nules  linear  Jubulate  unequal. 

42.  Senecio  Jacobaea.  Ragwort  Groundjel  or  Common 

Ragwort. 

Lin.Jfleol  ±2 1-9.  Reich.  3.  7 96.  hort.  cliff.  406. 

fi.Ju.ec.  n,  751.  HudJ.  angl.  365.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  724.  Smith  brit.  885.  Hull,  187.  Relb. 
cant.  n.  612.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  705.  Abbot  bedf. 
n-  599'  Hall.  helv.  n.  62.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1072. 
Neck,  gallob.  354.  Pollich  pal.  n.  797.  Krock. 
fllj.  n.  rj$6.  Villars  dauph.  3.  226.  Allion. 

pedem.  n.  730.  Kniph.  cent.  6.n.  83.  Knorr. 

del.  1.  /.  I.  Reghault  bot.  FI.  ruft.  t.  85. 

S.  major,  f.  Flos  Sanfti  Jacobi.  Matth.  1133. 
Valgr.  2.  477. 

S4nccti  Jacobi  herba.  FuchJ.  hift,  742.  Brunf.  herb. 

2.  56. 

Jacobaea.  Dod.  pempt.  642.  Ger.  218.  1.  emac. 
280.  1. 

J.  vulgaris.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  22n.  r.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 
1057.  1.  Raiihift.  284.  Jyn.  177.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  17./.  1. 

J.  vulg.  laciniata.  Bauh.  pin.  13 1.  Mor.  hift.  fly . 

t.  18./.  1.  Tournef.  inft.  48-5. 

J.  vulg.  major.  Park,  theat.  668.  1. 

(3.  J.  vulgaris  flore  nudo.  Raii  Jyn.  177.  Mor.  hift. 

3.  108.  Pollich. 

J.  vulg.  laciniata.,  flore  difeoide.  Vaill.  aft.  1720. 
'*  -•  P'3%3-  ■ 

Senecio  Jacobasse  folio.  Mor.  pral.  309. 

Corollas  radiant  Jpreading,  leaves  lyrate-bipinnatifid  di¬ 
varicate  toothed Jmooth ,  fltem  ereft. 

43-  Senecio  aquaticus.  Marjh  Groundjel  or  Ragwort. 
HudJ. -angl.  366.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  725.  Smith 
Hit.  885.  Hull,  187.  Relh.  cant.  n.  6 13. 

***»•  ft.  706.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  600.  L7. 

/.  784.^ 

Jacobaea  latifolia.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1057.  3. 

Marfh  Ragwort.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  lj.  fl.2. 

Corollas  radiant  Jpreading,  florets  elliptic,  leaves  lyrate 
ferrate,  the  lower  ones  obovate  entire,  feeds  Jmooth.  ] 

44.  Senecio  aureus.  Golden  Groundjel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1220.  Reich.  3.  yy6.  Gron.  virg.  126 
Jacobsa  virginiana,  &c.  Mor.  hift.  3.  no.  Raii 
Juppl.  180. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  crenate,  the  lower  cordate  pe¬ 
tto  Led,  the  upper  pinnarifid  lyrate. 

[45.  Senecio  lyratus.  Lyrate-leaved  Groundjel. 

Lin.Jyft.  758.  Juppl.  36  g. 

Corollas  radiant ,  lower  leaves  lyrate  toothed,  upper  fer¬ 
rate  embracing,  lobes  muricate  at  the  edge. 

46.  Senecio  auritus,  -Eared  Groundjel. 

S.  auriculatus.  Vahl  fly  mb.  1.  72.  t.  18. 

S.  lyratus.  Forjk.  defer.  148. 

Corollas  radiant ,  leaves  lanceolate  lyrate -pinnate  toothed 
naked,  petioles  eared. 

47-  Senecio  alpinus.  Alpine  Groundjel. 

Lin'M'  758.  Juppl.  371.  Hall  helv.  n.  67,  68. 
Uneram  alpjna.  Lin.Jyft.  ed.  13.  636. 

Lor  alias  radiant,  leaves  -cordate  lyrate  grofsly  ferrate 
petioles:  eared.  J  J 


3.  796.  m ant. 


48.  Sunecio  umbellatus.  Umbel! ed  Groundjel. 

Riffpeg.  9220.  Jyft.  758.  Reich. 

470-  amoen.  6.  afr.  64. 

.S.  filifolius.  Berg.  cap.  278. 

C°"!ft«rfdim‘ >imWr'  ‘^diinmtc-tacthktttd, ferments 


****  Flowers  radiate ,  ray  Jpreading ,  leaves  undivided. 
49.  Senecio  lanceus.  Spear-leaved  Groundjel. 

Ait',  kew.  3.  194. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  lanceolate  cordate  at  the  bafe  em¬ 
bracing  ev<tn  finely  ferrate ,  fltem  frutejeent. 

50..  Senecio  linifolius.  Flax-leaved  Groundjel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1220.  Reich.  3.  797.  Allion.  pedem. 
»•  7 3l-  Forjk.  agypt.  5.  150.  Pallas  it.  1.372. 
Lin.  hort.  cliff.  410.  (Solidago.) 

Linarise  aurem  affinis.  Bauh.  pin.  213.  prodr.  107. 
Jacobfea  linifolia  hifpanica  &  italica.  Bccc.  muj.  2.  60. 

t.  49.  Barr.  rar.  97.  t.  802. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  linear  quite  entire ,  corymb  Jome¬ 
what  Jcaly,ftem  herbaceous. 

51.  Senecio  rofmarinifolius.  Rojem ary -leaved  Groundjel. 
Lin.Jyft.  qqK.  Juppl.  36 9.  " 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  linear  revolute  at  the  edge,  ftem 
Jhrubby.~\ 

52.  Senecio  paludofus.  Marftj  Groundjel  or  Bird's -tc-ngue. 
Lin.Jpec.  1220.  Jyft.  758.  Reich.  3.  797.  fl.Juec. 

■n.  752.  HudJ.  angl.  366.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
725.  ’  Smith  brit-.  886.  engl.  boot.  t.  65a.  Hull, 
187.  Relh.  cant.  n.  61 5.  Ft.  dan.  t.  385.  Hall. 

-  helv.  n.  66.  Pollich  pal.  n.  798.  Neck,  gallob. 
353.  Krock.  ftlej.  n.  1398.  Villars  dauph .3.  232. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  732. 

Jacobsea  foliis  longis  integris  .&  mucronatis.  Mor. 

hift.  3.  no./.  7.  /.  19./.  22. 

Conyza  paluflris  ferratifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  2 66.  Ger. 

347.  emac.  483.  6. 

C.  paluflris.  Park,  theat.  1232. 

Confolida  paluflris.  Tabern.  ic.  555. 

Lingua  major.  Dalech.  hift.  1037. 

Virgin  aureae,  f.  Solidagini  anguftifolite  affinis.  Lingua 
avis  Dalechampii.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1063.  3.  Raii 
hift.  280.  Jyn.  176.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  16./.  8. 

Corollas  radiant  Jpreading,  flowers  corymbed,  leaves  enfli- 
form  acutely  ferrate  JubvilloJe  beneath,  ftem  ftrift. 

[53.  Senecio  nemorenfis.  Branching  Groundjel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1221.  Jyft.  758.  Reich.  3.  798.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  64.  Pollich  pal.  n.  799.  Jacqu.  obj.  3.  15. 
/.  65,  66.  &  auftr.  2.  50.  /.  184..  Krock.  JileJ. 
n.  1399.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  7 33.  Gouan  hort. 

44 T- 

Virgaurea  f.  Solidago  faracenica  latifolia  ferrata.  Bauh. 

hift.  2.  1063.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  235./.  1. 

Jacobma  nemorenfis,  latiore  rigidiore  &  hirfuto  folio. 

Rupp.jen.  142/;  •;  •'<  .  ■  :  ,  V-, ■*  I 

Corollas  radiant  eightfold ,'  leaves  lanceolate  bijerrate  vil- 
loje  underneath,  ftem  branched.~\ 

54.  Senecio  faracenicus.  Broad-leaved  Groundjel. 
Lin.Jpec.  1221.  Jyft.  758.  Reich.  3 .  7  98 .  hort.  upfl 

.2 66.  vir.  cliff  84.  hort.  cliff.  410.  (Solidago.) 
HudJ.  angl.  367.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  726.  Smith 
brit.  887.  Hull,  187.  Hall.  helv.  n.  65. 

n.  1070.  Pollich  pal.  n.  800.  Jacqu.  auftr. 
2.  52.  /.  186.  Krock.  ftlej.  n.  1400.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  233.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  734.  Gouan 
hort.  441.  Murr.  prodr.  71.  Kniph.  cent,  a. 
n.  78. 

Solidago  faracenica.  FuchJ.  hift.  728.  hift.  487. 

if.  1.  299.  2.  Dod. pempt.  141.  1.  Raiihift. 

279. 

Virga-  aurea  anguftifolia  ferrata.  Bauh.  pin.  268. — 
1.  Solidago  faracenica.'  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1063.  2. 

V.  maxima  radice  repente.  /w.  177. 

Corollas  radiant  Jpreading,  flowers  -corymbed,  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate  ferrate  Jmocthifh. 

55.  Senecio  coriaceus.  Thick-leaved  Groundjel. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  195. 

S.  orientalis.  Mill.  diSl,  n.  10. 

Doria,  quae  Jacobaea  orientalis  Limonii  folio.  Tournef. 

cor.  36.  Dill.  elth.  125.  t.  105./.  125. 

Corollas  radiant,  Jcales  of  the  calyx  preffed  cloje ,  leaves 
Jubdecurrent  Jomewhat  villoje  underneath  lanceolate  fer¬ 
rate. 

[56.  Senecio  fibiricus.  Siberian  Groundjel. 

Lin.Jyft.  758.  Juppl.  370. 

Corollas  radiant  five-rayed,  leaves  elliptic  even. 

57-  Senecio  Doria;  Broad-leaved  Groundjel. 

Lin.Jpec.  1221.  Jyft.  758.  Reich.  3.  799.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  2.  51.  t.  185.  Pallas  it.  1.  200.  Krock. 

ftlej 
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file/,  n.  1401.  Villars  dauph.  3.  2 32.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  7 35.  Knipk.  cent.  io.  n.  78. 

Solidago.  Lin:  hort.  cliff.  410. 

Virga  aurea  major  f.  Doria.  Bauh.  pin.  268. 

Alilrna  monipelienfium  f.  Doria.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1064. 
Corollas  radiant ,  flowers  corymbed ,  leaves  Jubdecurrent 
naked  lanceolate  toothletted,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
f mailer . 

58  Senecio  Dorcnicum. 

Lin-.  Jpec.  1222.  Jyfi.  759.,  Reich.  3.  799.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  67.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1067.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5. 
$3.  t.  app.  45.  Gcuanhort.  441.  Ger.prov.  196. 
t.  7,  Villars  dauph.  3.  2 33.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  736.- 

Solidago  Doronicum.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  1.  880. 
Doronicum  longifolium  hirfutie  afperum.  Bauh.  pin. 
185. 

D.  2: auftriacum  1.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  ? 7 . 

(8.  D.  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  ferratis.  Monnier  obf. 
15  2* 

D.  integro  &  craflo  hieracii  folio.  Magn.  monfp.  295. 
Segu.  ver.  fuppl.  278. 

y.  D.  fol.  lanceolatis  denticulatis  fubtus  tomentofis  caule 
unifloro.  Roy.  lugdb.  160. 

D.  helveticum  humile  craflis  foliis  &  incanum. 
Bauh.  pin.  185.  prodr.  97. 

0.  Tuflilago  alpina,  folio  oblongo.  Bauh.  pin.  197. 
prodr.  10 1. 

t.  Virga  aurea  montana  ferrata,  magno  flore.  Bauh. 
pin.  268. 

Corollas  radiant ,  ftem  undivided  one  or  t  wo -flowered, 
leaves  undivided ferrate ,  root-leaves  ovate  villofe  un¬ 
derneath. 

59.  Senecio  longifolius.  LongAeaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1222.  fyft.  759.  Reich.  3.  800.  mant. 
470.  Berg.  cap.  27 9. 

Jacobaea  afircana,  folio  capillaceo  vindi.  Lderm.  afr. 

J.  afr.  fruticans,  oblongis  foliis  anguftis  integris  incanis. 

'  Volk.  norib.'224,. 

J.  afr.  frut.  lavendulas  folio  latiore  &  anguftiore.  Comm, 
hort.  2.  141.  t.  71. 

J.  aethiopica  lavend.  folio.  Breyn.  cent.  t.  63. 

J.  cEthiop.  anguftiffimis  &  prtelongis  foliis  rarius  cre- 
natis.  Bluk.  mant.  107.  t.  421  f.  5. 

CoroLas  radiant,  leaves  linear  fcattered,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

60.  Senecio  cruciatus.  Crofs-leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  7S°.  fuppl.  371. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  linear  tomentofe  underneath,  the 
lower  cruciate,  the  upper  entire. 

61.  Senecio  juniperinus.  Juniper  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  759.  fuppl.  371. 

Corollas  radiant,  ftem  jhrubby,  leaves  awl-ftoaped. 

62.  Senecio  byzantinus. 

Lin.  jpec.  1223.  fyft.  759.  Reich.  3.  800. 

Jacobasa  Ifatidis  folio,  Hort.  cat  hoi.  Raii  fuppl.  177. 

n.  46.  &  n.  (58.)  179.  &  J.  ficula.  n.  49.  p.  178  ?  ’ 
Hieracium  montanum  Conyzae  f.  Dentarke  folio. 
Bocc.  ftc. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  oblong  remotely  toothed,  fpiny- 
toothletted  naked  above,  ftem  herbaceous . 

63.  Senecio  hadienfls. 

Vahlfymb.  1.  73.  Forfk.  defer.  149.  ic.  t.  19. 
Corollas  radiant  five-rayed,  leaves  elliptic  petioled  quite 
entire  and  toothletted,  ftem  Jhrubby.  ] 

64.  Senecio  halimifolius.  Succulent -leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1223.  Reich.  3.  801.  hort.  cliff.  41 1. 

(Solidago,)  Bill.  elth.  124.  /.  104.  ft.  124. 
(Doria.) 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  ob ovate  flejhy  toothed,  ftem 
jhrubby. 

65.  Senecio  ilicifolius.  Ilex-leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin. Jpec*  1223.  fyft.  759.  Reich.  3.  801.  vir.  cliff. 
84.  hort.  cliff.  406.  Berg.  cap.  281.  Comm.  rar. 
t,  42.  Seba  muf.  1.  t.  22.  f.  4. 

Corollas  radiant ,  leaves  fagittate  embracing  toothed,  ftem 
herbaceous. 

[66.  Senecio  afper.  Rough-leaved  Groundfel. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  196. 

Co /O das  radiant,  leaves  lanceolate-linear  toothed  rigid, 
calyxes  fomewhat  lanuginous ,  ] 
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67  Senecio  rigidus.  Hard-leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1224.  fyft.  759.  Reich.  3.  802.  hort. 

cliff.  406.  Comm.  hort.  2.  149.  t.  75.  Seba 

muf.  1.  t.  22.  f.  5. 

C07  alias  radiant,  leaves  embracing  jpatulqte  repand  erofe 
rugged,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

[68.  Senecio  populifolius.  Poplar -leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1224.  Reich.  3.  802. 

S.  folidaginoides.  Berg.  cap.  279  ? 

Jacob, ua  africana,  populi  albie  foliis.  Raii  fuppl ,  177. 
Corollas  r adiant,  leaves  ovate  Jpatulate  entire  blunt,  the 
more  adult  fmooth  above,  ftem  jhrubby. 

69.  Senecio  angulatus.  Angular-leaved  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  759.  fuppl  369. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  petioled  ovate  tooth-angular 
fmooth. 

70.  Senecio  maritimus.  Sea  Groundfel. 

Lin.  fyft.  7 60.  fuppl.  369. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  embracing  ovate  toothletted ftefhy , 
ftem  herbaceous  procumbent. 

7 1  •  Senecio  erofus. 

Lin.  fyft.  760.  fuppl.  370. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  radical  petioled  oblong  ftnuate 
ferr ate  villofe,  ftem  one-flowered  almoft  naked. 

72.  Senecio  marginatus. 

Lin.  fyft.  7 Go.  fuppl.  370. 

Corollas  r-adiant,  leaves  embracing  lanceolate  fmooth  fub- 
articulate  margined,  corymb  compound. 

73-  Senecio  lanatus. 

Lin.  fyft.  760.  fuppl.  370. 

Corollas  r adiant ,  leaves  fejfile  woolly  on  both  fides,  toothed , 
the  low  eft  ovate ,  the  upper  lanceolate. 

74.  Senecio  cordifoiius. 

•  Lin.  fyft.  760.  fuppl.  372. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  cordate  toothed,  calyxes  quite 
ftmple. 

75-  Senecio  glaftifolius. 

Lin. fyft.  760.  fuppl.  372. 

Corollas  radiant,  leaves  embracing  lanceolate  fomewhat 
toothed  even.~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

J.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  round,  channelled, 
hairy  ftalk,  riling  three  feet  high.  Flowers  in  a 
fort  of  terminating  umbel,  compofed  of  dirty-white 
florets. 

_  [Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  thick,  rigid,  lefs  pa- 
nicled  than  the  reft.  Stem-leaves  lanceolate,  fubfer- 
rate, .  nodding ;  branch-leaves  quite  entire.  Calyx 
imbricate  with  erect  leaflets,  the  length  of  the  ray. 
Difk  of  the  corolla  ovate,  with  fmall  pale  florets,  and  a 
yellow  ftyle.  Ray  poor,  white  and  very  fhort3. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1752.  It  flowers  in  auguft. 

2.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Perennial. 

3.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was 
found  by  Maftbn,  and  introduced  with  the  preceding, 
in  1774.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  from  iune  to 
o£toberb. 

4.  Stem  a  foot  high,  upright,  herbaceous.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  veined,  rugged,  erofe,  and  as  it 
were  ftipuled,  with  two  angular  earlets.  Peduncles 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  ftem,  long,  before  the 
flower  opens  drooping  and  as  it  were  pendulous. 
Flowers  violet-coloured,  upright  after  flowering.  Ca¬ 
lyx  cylindrical,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  girt  with  awl- 
Ihaped  leaflets. 

Native  of  Madagafcar c :  — of  the  Eaft  Indies.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1780,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  in 
july  and  auguft  ;  and  is  annual d. 

5.  Stem  Ample,  a  little  villofe.  Leaves  feflile,  acu¬ 
minate,  tomentofe  underneath.  Flowers  in  termi¬ 
nating  corymbs.  Calyx  calycled'. 

6.  This  is  fuffrutefcent,  with  tomentofe  branches. 
Leaves  petioled.  Peduncles  terminating,  even,  ftraiefot, 
long,  having  awl-fhaped  leaflets  (or  feales)  fcattered 
over  them.  Both  a»e  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope e. 

7.  Stem  ereft,  angular,  narrow,  afoot  and  half  high. 
Leaves  alternate,  remote,  petioled,  ferrate-toothed,  to- 

a  Linn.  mant.  *>  Hort.  kew.  ?  Linn,  fuppl. 

*  Hort.  kew.  «  Linn,  amoen. 
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mentofe-rugged.  Rudiments  only  of  branches  from  i 
the  axils  of  the  leaves.  From  the  uppermoft  however 
of  thefe  are  a  few  branchlets  with  flowers,  very  much 
divaricated  at  the  bale.  Flowers  terminating,  few,  pe- 
duncled,  the  fame  fize  as  in  the  firft  fpccies  ;  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  having  a  few  loofe  awl-fhaped  fcales  fcattered  over 
them  at  the  bafe. 

Found  in  China  by  Olbeck  f ;  and  alfo  by  Loureiro 
near  Canton.] 

8.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  fome  thick  flefhy 
tubers,  fending  out  many  fibres  on  every  fide  ;  from 
which  come  out  fome  large  cut  leaves  fhaped  like 
thofe  of  the  Turnep,  but  fmooth.  Flower-ftalk  (len¬ 
der,  a  foot  and  half  high,  fuftaining  at  the  top  a  few 
yellow  dowers. 

[Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1732  by 
James  Sherard,  M.D.g — In  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis, 
publifhed  in  1732,  Dillenius  fays  that  this  plant  had 
then  flowered  many  years  in  that  garden ;  and  that  it 
was  firft  fent  over  by  Sam.  Brown,  with  the  country 
name  of  P  aring-Chekka . 

9.  Stem  woody,  eredt,  three  feet  high,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  finger,  warted  from  the  fallen  leaves.  Branches 
few,  fcattered,  eredt,  wand-like,  round,  fmooth. 
Leaves  fcattered  but  dole,  patulous,  leffile,  acute, 
polled  back  at  the  edge,  one-nerved  beneath,  one- 
grooved  above,  fomewhat  rugged,  reclining  and  hang¬ 
ing  down.  Panicle  terminating,  eredl,  loofe,  leafy  at 
the  bafe.  Flowers  pediceiled,  yellow.  Bradtes  at  the 
top  of  the  peduncle  and  pedicel,  imbricate,  fimilar  to 
the  fcales  of  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Shrubby h. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon.  It 
flowers  from  june  to  auguft  h 

1  o.  Root  annual,  confiding  of  numerous  white  fibres. 
Stem  Angle,  upright,  about  a  foot  high,  branched,  leafy, 
(lightly  angular,  fmoothiih  ;  but  in  young  plants  thinly 
covered  with  down  towards  the  top.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  pinnatifid-finuate,  obtufe,  either  altogether  fmooth 
or  elfe  loofely  woolly  beneath :  the  root-leaves  pe- 
tioled;  the  ftem-leaves  fefiile,  and  embracing  with 
ears.  Flowers  terminating,  fcattered  or  in  a  fort  ot 
panicle,  on  ftriated  peduncles,  at  firft  upright,  but 
pendulous  after  the  flowering  is  over,  and  finally  up¬ 
right  again ;  they  have  often  a  leaflet  or  bracle  at 
the  bafe.  Calyx  at  firft  cylindrical,  but  becoming  co¬ 
nical,  fmooth  :  fcales  linear,  acute,  equal,  converging  ; 
thofe  at  the  bafe  many  but  fewer,  (hort,  lanceolate, 
prefled  clofe  ;  all  very  confpicuoufly  black  at  the  tip. 
Florets  numerous,  yellow,  all  uniform,  hermaphrodite, 
fertile,  length  of  the  calyx.  Stigma  twq-parted,  finally 
Handing  out.  Seeds  grooved,  pubefcent,  brown. 
Pappus  fefiile,  rugged,  white,  aimed  three  times  as 
long  as  the  feed.  Receptacle  torulofe,  dotted,  fmooth. 
This  fpecies,  with  a  few  others,  having  no  ray,  belongs 
to  the  firft  order  of  the  clafs  Syngenefia ,  in  the  artificial 
fyftem  ;  but  naturally  it  is  of  this  genus. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  &c.  and  no  weed  is  more 
common  in  all  kinds  of  cultivated  grounds  ;  flowering 
nearly  the  whole  year. — In  the  eaftern  counties  it  is 
called  Simfon ,  or  as  I  have  heard  it  pronounced  Sention 
or  Senjhon ,  evidently  from  Senecio  through  the  medium 
of  the  French  Senejfon  k. 

The  flower-buds  and  young  tops  are  the  food  of 
many  fmall  birds,  and  are  given  to  Canary-birds  and 
others  in  cages  h  A  ftrong  infufion  of  the  plant  vomits. 
The  bruifed  leaves  are  a  good  application  to  boils'". 
Farriers  give  the  juice  to  horfes  that  are  troubled  with 
the  bottes,  whence  Mr.  Ray  conjectures  it  might  be 
given  with  advantage  to  kill  worms  in  the  human 
body.  According  to  Linneus,  goats  and  fwine  eat  it. 
Cows  are  not  fond  of  it.  Horfes  and  fheep  refufe 
it". 

11.  Branches  ftriated.  Leaves  fpreading,  remote, 
often  quite  entire,  fmooth,  thickifh,  a  little  widened 
at  the  bale,  embracing,  ciliate.  Peduncles  at  the  top, 
few  (two  to  four)  one  or  two-flowered  j  with  a  fe- 
s  ticeous  leaflet  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Flowers  of  the 

!  [pec,  ?  Hort.  krv.  *  L’Heritier. 
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fame  fize  as  in  the  preceding.  Calyx  untouched,  with 
a  few  fmall  leaflets  at  the  bafe  °. 

12.  Stature  of  S.  vulgaris  or  Jacobaa.  Stem  a  foot 
and  half  high,  even.  Leaves  as  in  Sifymbrium  atnphi- 
bium  or  Senecio  trifiorus,  pinnatifid  or  finuate,  toothed, 
thin.  Peduncles  many-flowered  :  pedicels  lateral,  fub- 
divided-,*  Flowers  flofcular,  as  in  S.  vulgaris ,  yellow, 
with  the  calyxes  untouched  or  not  mortified.  Biennial. 
Native  of  Egypt p.  As  is  alfo  the  preceding. 

13.  Stems  herbaceous,  a  foot  and  half  high,  ftri¬ 
ated.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  linear  or  filiform,  a 
finger’s  length  :  pinnas  remote,  nine  or  more.  Panicle 
terminating,  faftigiate  with  the  flowering  branches. 
Flowers  yellow. — Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
by  Thunberg q. 

14.  Stem  flelhy,  weak,  grooved,  viliofe,  two  feet 
high.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  fublyrate  or  gafh- 
pinnatifid,  lode,  fmooth,  a  (pan  long,  pale  under¬ 
neath:  fegments  oblong,  acute,  unequally  toothed. 
Stipules  two,  toothed,  over  againft  the  petiole.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating,  panicled,  flolcular,  large.  Peduncles 
bifid  or  trifid,  capillary,  drooping,  naked.  Pedicels 
fomewhat  fealy.  Calyx  calycled,  fcarcely  black  at 
the  tips. 

Native  of  Japan,  in  the  iflands  about  the  port  of 
Nagafaki ;  flowering  in  july,  auguft  and  feptemberk 

15.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  The  leaves,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Willich,  vary  much  ;  fometimes  they’  are  ovate- 
lanccolate,  the  lower  with  fmall  teeth,  the  upper  with 
large  :  in  other  fpecimens  all  the  leaves  are  half-pin¬ 
nate,  with  toothed  pinnas.  The  plants  wh  ch  he  faw, 
had  no  rays  to  the  corolla.  Among  the  peduncles 
there  were  always  fome  three-flowered,  but  all  were 
not  fo. 

Native  of  Egypt.  Introduced  in  1776,  by  Monf. 
Thouin.  It  flowers  from  july  to  feptember  \ 

16.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant;  native  of  Egypt. 
Erigeron  agyptiacum ,  mart.  517.  (already  defcihbed) 
is  referred  to  this,  in  the  14th  edit,  of  Syjlema  Vegeta- 
bilium. 

Introduced  in  177  r,  by  John  Earl  of  Bute.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  july  and  auguft, 

17.  This  is  (hrubby,  and  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  whence  it  w^as  introduced  by  Mr.  Fr. 
Maflon  in  1774.  It  flowers  from  may  to  july1. 

18.  19.  Thefe  are  annual  plants,  natives  of  Spain. 

20.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  foot  high  much  branched 
and  draggling,  not  Ample  and  eredt,  as  in  S.fylvaticus. 
The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  fetid  clammy  liquor 
fecreted  from  the  hairs,  detaining  fmall  infedls,  duft 
and  light  fubftances.  Leaves  alternate,  fcflile,  fcarcely 
embracing,  pinnatifid,  erofe,  fomewhat  toothed.  Pe¬ 
duncles  one-flowered,  terminating,  fubfolitary.  Flowers 
in  all  their  parts  twice  as  large  as  i n  Jylvaticus,  but 
much  more  fcattered  and  lefs  numerous,  as  well  as  of 
a  brighter  gold  colour.  Calyx  hairy,  clammy,  with  a 
few,  linear,  loofe,  hairy  fcales  at  the  bafq  almoft  as 
long  as  the  perianth  or  only  half  the  length.  Florets 
of  the  difk  numerous,  of  the  ray  fewer,  five-toothed, 
immediately  relied  back  :  all  are  fertile.  Pappus  ap¬ 
pearing  fomewhat  rugged  when  examined  wich  a  mag¬ 
nifier  “. 

Compared  with  S.  vulgaris,  the  Hem  is  taller  and 
ftronger,  the  leaves  more  divided,  the  flowers  larger, 
and  on  longer  peduncles,  the  upper  ones  forming  a 
fort  of  loofe  corymb,  the  feeds  longer  and  more  deeply 
furrowed,  the  pappus  longer1.  The  hairs  on  the  calyx, 
and  on  every  other  part  of  the  plant  at  once  diftin- 
guifh  this  from  vulgaris ,  even  though  the  ligulate  florets 
of  the  ray  fhould  be  wanting,  as  they  fometimes  are y. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  a  calcareous  or  Candy  foil : 
flowering  from  july  to  odtober.  On  the  fen- banks  of 
the  ille  of  Ely,  as  about  Mepole  and  Chatterefs  :  alfo 
on  the  fands  of  Gamlirigay.  Baldon,  Oxfordfhire. 
About  the  chalk-pits  at  Dartford,  Kent.  And  in  feve- 
ral  places  in  Scotland. 

21.  Root  annual.  Stem  about  three  feet  high, 
ftraight,  upright,  wandlike,  leafy,  grooved,  fornewhac 

9  VahJ.  f  Linn.mant.  *  Linn,  fuppl.  r  Thunberg. 
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hairy,  corymbed  at  the  top,  many- flowered.  Leaves 
numerous,  fcattered,  lyrate-pinnatifid,  fo  me  what  hairy, 
though  almoft  equally  unpleafant  in  fcent,  lefs  vilcid. 
Flowers  numerous,  fmaller  by  half  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  of  a  paler  yellow.  Calyx  (lender,  fub- 
.pubefcent,  with  the  fcales  at  the  bafe  fmall,  fhort  and 
prefied  clofe.  Corollets  of  the  ray  fmall  and  rolled 
back  :  thofe  of  the  difk  very  flender  and  filiform. 
Pappus  appearing  rugged  when  examined  with  a  mag¬ 
nifier.  Receptacle  fmall. 

Mr.  Hudfon  was  almoft  Angular  in  the  opinion  that 
this  plant  is  a  variety  of  the  vijcojus,  from  which  it  is 
certainly  very  diftindl z.  It  has  a  taller  and  more  firm, 
though  flenderer  Item  ;  the  leaves  are  narrower  and 
more  finely  divided  ;  the  peduncles  much  more  branch¬ 
ed,  bearing  far  more  numerous  flowers,  the  termi¬ 
nating  ones  forming  a  large  broad-topped  fpike.  The  ; 
flowering  heads  are  much  fmaller,  the  feeds  fhorter 
and  broader,  and  the  pappus  fhorter.  The  leaves, 
when  in  an  hot  and  funny  fituation,  are  frequently 
clammy,  but  not  fo  much  as  in  vijcojus  \ 

Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  that  the  Item  has  a  fine  wool- 
linefs  on  it,  of  fhort  tapering  zigzag  hairs  ;  that  the 
upper  branches  rife  nearly  to  the  fame  height  with  the 
ftem  ;  that  the  leaves  are  lbmewhat  woolly,  with  fcat¬ 
tered  fhort  hairs,  tapering  but  not  tipped  with  glands ; 
that  the  peduncles  are  fomewhat  cottony ;  that  the 
calyx  is  conical  and  fomewhat  woolly,  with  the  fcales 
at  the  bafe  awl-fhaped,  few,  dead  at  the  ends,  thrice  as 
fmall  as-  thofe  of  the  cup  ;  and  that  the  corollets  are  of 
a  full  yellow.  Dr.  Withering  obfcrves,  that  the  edges 
of  the  leaves  are  rolled  back,  the  fcales  of  the  calycle 
few,  fhort,  flender,  fcarce  fenfibly  dead  at  the  ends,  and 
the  florets  of  the  ray  rolled  back  clofe  up  to  the  cup. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil,  in 
bufhy  fpots  upon  heaths  and  commons,  where  trees  or 
furze  have  been  cut  down,  efpecially  where  fern  or 
other  plants  have  been  burnt  in  the  preceding  autumn. 
It  flowers  in  july b. 

22.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  of  the  fame  ftature 
with  the  common  fort;  bur  the  leaves  are  larger, 
blunter,  repand-finuate, .  and  quite  entire.  The  ftem 
is  lefs  divided  and  very  hirfute,.  The  peduncles  foli- 
tary  and  vifcid.  The  flowers  folitary,  the  fame  fize 
with  thofe  of  S.  Jacob<ea ,  with  the  ray  lefs  revolute. 
The  calyx  is  not  mortified  at  the  tips. — Native  of  Si¬ 
cily,  Spain  and  the  Pyrenees c. 

23.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant,  pubefcent  and  glau¬ 
cous  or  afh-coloured. — Native  of  Egypt d. 

24.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  hand  high,  eredt,  roundifh, 
thinly  haired,  purplifh,  fhining,  very  Amply  branched. 
Branches  alternate,  fhort,  fpreading,  three  or  four. 
Leaves  alternate,  ovate  or  oblong,  bluntifh,  having 
few,  remote,  ftout  ferratures,  thickifh,  above  dufky 
green,  varicole  and  hairy,  beneath  blood-red:  petioles 
fhorter  by  half  than  the  leaves,  half-embracing,  very 
fmooth,  fhining,  channelled,  ciliate.  Peduncles  ter¬ 
minating,  folitary,  one  or  two-flowered,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  ftem,  filiform,  eredt,  thinly  haired,  pur¬ 
plifh.  Calyx  cylindrical,  equal,  with  five  acute  re¬ 
mote  fhort  fcales  to  the  calycle.  Ray  of  the  c-orolla 
compoled  of  from  fixteen  to  twenty  re  volute  florets, 
three-lcbed  at  the  tip,  violet-coloured  underneath. 
Elorets  in  the  difk  pale  purple.  Seeds  ovate,  fmooth. 
Pappus  quite  Ample,  white. 

Native  of  Egypt  ;  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to 
Sweden  by  Roque  in  1761 e. 

25.  Roots  numerous,  capillary,  twifted,  in  bundles, 
annual.  Stems  feveral,  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  fub- 
villcfe,  fimple  or  little  branched.  Leaves  decurrent, 
fmooth  or  fcarcely  villofe,  unequally  toothed,  fome- 
times  laciniate.  Flowers  few  in  terminating  corymbs, 
on  fhort  peduncles.  Calyx  cylindrical,  calycled,  with 
the  interior  leaflets  linear,  almoft  equal,  fharpifh.  Co¬ 
rollets  yellow.  Seed  fmall,  oblong.  Pappus  feflile, 
villofe,  whitifh.  Receptacle  naked. — Native  of  all 
Barbary  ;  flowering  in  winter. 

26.  This  alfo  is  annual.  Stem  ftriated,  fmooth, 
fimple,  or  little  branched.  Lower  leaves  decurrent, 

2  Smith.  a  Woodw.  Mfs.  b  Engl.  bot. 

c  Linn.  fpec.  -  Idem.  e  Linn,  dec, 
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elliptic  ;  upper  feflile,  embracing.  Calyx  cylindrical, 
calycled  ;  with  the  inner  leaflets  awl-fhaped,  not  dead 
at  the  end.  Corolla  the  fame  flze  as  in  S.  ‘Jacobaa, 
yellow.  Seed  fmall.  Pappus  villofe,  Ample,  whitifh. 
Receptacle  naked. — Native  of  Barbary,  near  La 
Calle f.  ] 

27.  This  has  an  herbaceous  perennial  ftalk,  branch¬ 
ing  out  at  the  bottom,  and  riling  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  high;  having  narrow  leaves  at  bottom,  feven  or 
eight  inches  long.  The  upper  leaves  are  fmaller,  and 
embracing;  they  are  very  clammy.  The  upper  part 
of  the  ftalk  divides  into  feveral  very  long  peduncles, 
each  fuftaining  ope  yellow  flower. 

[Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope.  Cultivated  in 
1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  moft  part 
of  the  fummer8. 

28.  Root  perennial.  Root-leaves  fmooth,  blunt, 
crenate,  with  the  petioles  woolly  at  the  bafe.  Stems 
a  foot  high,  having  three  or  four  fmall  leaves  on  them, 
which  are  half  embracing  and  pinnatifld.  There  is 
one  termihating  flower,  and  frequently  lateral  ones  that 
are  feflile  :  they  are  yellow  with  a  violet-coloured  ray. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  h. 

29.  The  rib  of  the  leaves,  efpecially  the  lower  ones, 
is  often  fet  with  foft  prickles;-  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Maffon,  and  in¬ 
troduced  in  1774.  It  is  biennial,  and  flowers  from 

july  to  feptember  *. - This,  like  the  preceding  and 

next  fpecies,  has  a  yellow  difk  with  a  purple  ray.] 

30.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  having  many  herba¬ 
ceous  branching  ftalks,  near  three  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  bunches  on  the  top  of  the 
ftalks ;  they  are  large,  the  ray  of  a  beautiful  purple 
colour,  and  the  difk  yellow. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Flowering 
from  june  or  july  till  autumn  frofts  come  on.  [Culti¬ 
vated  in  1700,  by  Charles  Dubois,  Efq.k 

Since  his  time  a  variety  with  very  double  purple, 
and  another  with  white  flowers,  equally  double,  have 
been  introduced,  and  the  former  of  thefe  is  now  chiefly 
cultivated,  in  preference  to  the  Angle. 

One  year  a  hybrid  or  mule  plant  appeared  plenti¬ 
fully  .in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cambridge,  evidently 
generated  from  a  mixture  of  this  S.  elegans  with  the 
vulgaris  or  common  Groundfel ;  it  had  entirely  the 
herb  of  the  latter,  with  a  fmall  ray  of  a  pale  purple 
colour.  Being  annual  and  barren  it  difappeared  at 
the  end  of  the  feafon. 

31.  Root  annual.  Stem  various  in  luxuriance, 
erect,  branched,  often  a  little  hairy.  Leaves  feflile  or 
embracing  the  ftems  with  little  ears,  deeply  pinnatifld; 
the  fegments  narrow,  almoft  linear,  acute,  remote, 
toothletted,  flat,  nearly  fmooth;  even,  often  purplifh 
beneath.'  Corymb  terminating,  loofe,  few-flowered, 
bradteate.  Flowers  of  a  bright  golden  yellow.  Calyx 
almoft  hemifpherical,  fmooth,  with  a  few  loofe  fmall 
fcales  at  the  bafe.  Florets  of  the  difk  very  nume¬ 
rous:— of  the  ray  many,  fpreading,  elliptic'  broad, 
quite  entire  at  the  top,  finally  revolute.  Seeds  to- 
mentofe.  Pappus  rugged. 

The  whole  habit,  and  a  peculiar  fmell  fomewhat 
like  Tanfy  or  Mugwort,  diftinguifh  this  plant  fuf- 
ficiently.  It  flowers  from  june  to  the  very  end  of 
autumn. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France  according  to  I.inneus, 
who  received  it  from  Diilenius,  under  the  name  of 
Jacobin  laciniatis  feliis,  tanaceti  adore.  Probably  Dii¬ 
lenius  colledted  thefe  feeds  from  the  walls  about  Ox¬ 
ford,  where  it  grows  abundantly.  Though  long  fince 
noticed  there  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  it  did  not  find  its 
way  into  the  Flora  Oxonienfis ,  or  any  other,  till  Dr. 
Smith  inferred  it  in  his  Flora  Brit  arnica.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Jqualidus  of  Linneus.  (Krocker  has  it  in  his 
Flora  Silefiaca.)  But  whether  it  be  the  S.  gallicus  of 
Villars  (3.  230.)  we  have  not  materials  to  determine1. 

32.  Stem  upright,  three  or  four  feet  high,  hardifh, 
tomentole.  Leaves  hard,  hoary,  fubhirfute,  divided 
into  narrower  linear  pinnas,  with  fharper  points,  hav¬ 
ing  parallel  lines  all  over  them.  The  fcales  of  the 

{  Desfontaines.  s  Hort.  kew.  h  Linn,  amoen. 

1  Hort.  kew',  fc  Idem  from  Pfukenet.  1  Smith. 
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calyx  end  in  a  reddifh  point,  but  by  nq  means  a  black 
one.  The  fcaies  of  the  ealycle  are  preffed  clofe  and 
are  hirfum  at  the  bafe.  The  flower  is  of  a  paler  yel- 
1 0 w  Lb  an  m  6.  Jacob  nam ;  from  which  Haller  does  not 
diflinguifh  it.  Poliich  keeps  it  feparate,  with  Lin neus 
and  others ;  but  feems  inclined  to  think  Haller  in  the 
right. 

Willich  remarks,  that  it  puts  off  all  pubefcence, 
when-  tranfplanted  into  a  garden ;  but  that  the  other 
differences  between  this  and  S.  Jacobaa  continue. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Germany  and  Silefia ;  not  of 
Britain. 

It  nearly  refembles  S.Jylvaticus ,  of  which  perhaps 
it  may  be  a  variety n. 

33-  Root  perennial,  moderately  creeping.  Stem 
ftraight,  grooved,  leafy,  woolly,  one  to  three  feet  high, 
corymbed  at  the  top.  Leaves  numerous,  alternate, 
embracing,  toothed  here  and  there,  more  or  dels 
woolly,  efpecially  on  the  lower  furface,  which  is  often 
white.  Flowers  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  in  a  terr 
minating  b rafted  corymb.  Calyx-. fcaies  broad,  more 
or  lefs  woolly,  with  a  white  membranous  border,  a 
little  brownifli  at  the  tip,  though  lefs  fo  than  in  feme 
other  fpecies :  calycle  fmall,  loofe.  FloretsTf  the  ray 
•  linear-oblong,  obtufe,  three-toothed,,  fpreading  but 
foon  revoluce.  Seeds  hairy  ;  with  a  rugged  down  or 
pappus.  ,  .  ;  .  1  ' 

c  is  more  variable  in  the  appearance  of  its 

foliage.  On  a  calcareous  foil  the  leaves  are  very 
much  lolled  back,  and  quite  white  beneath  with  a 
tnick  cottony  y/eb,  of  which  the  ftem  always  more  or 
Ids  partakes-  :  in  damp  fhady  places;  they  are  almoft 
,dat,  anci  green,  though  always  paler,  and  lomewhat 
hiaggy  on  the  under  fide.  Such  are;  the  extremes  of 
tne  two  varieties  marked  by  Dr.  Withering ;  but  in¬ 
termediate  fpeci mens  are  always  to  be  found  °. 

Native  or  Auftria  and  England.  About  London, 
near  woods,  under  hedges,  and  among  bufhes :  as 
about  the  Oak  of  Honour  wood  near  Peckham. 
Holm,  Norfolk.  Bath  hills,  near  Bungay,  Suffolk. 
Bay  dales,  Daiijngton^  &c.  It  flowers  in  auguft. 

The  fynonyms  given  by  Linneus  to  the  preceding 
fpecies,  probably  belong  to  this,  except  that  from  the 
Iter  Jc  annum.  ] 

34*  A  his  is  a  peiennial  plant  of  low  growth,  the 
Falks  feldom  riling  a  foot  high.  The  whole  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  very  white  hoary  down.  The  leaves  are 
winged  and  indented.  The  flowers  are  collefted  into 
a^clofe  round  corymb  on  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  are 
or  a  gold  colour. 

[Stems  a  finger’s  length,  leafy.  Leaves  like  thofe 
or  AchiLea  clavennai  or  Othonna  maritima,  but  fmall 
pinnatifid,  obtule,  white  and  marked  with  lines p. 

Native  of  the  Alps,  Auftria  and  Carniola,  Silefia, 
the  South  of  France,  and  the  Pyrenees.  Cultivated 

m  1759  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  july  and 
auguftfi]  J  1 

35.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  long  flender 
fibres,  which  ftnke  deep  into  the  ground,  and  fpread 
on  every  flue,  items  two  feet  high,  becoming  a  little 
woody  in  autumn,  leafy  their  whole  length.  Leaves 
relemblmg  thole  of  Hog’s-fennel.  Flowera  in  bunches 
on  tne  top  of  the  ftalks,  yellow.. 

[The  root-leaves  are  bipinnatifid  :  the  flem-leaves 
fimply  pinnatifid  Peduncles  pubefeent,  three  or  four, 

commonly  two -flowered r. 

f' ;he  ?ol'"tain,s  of  Stiria  and  Carinthia, 

S  vit&.i land,  the  South  of  France  and  Piedmont _ 

Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from 
juiy  to  oftober  . 

ex«m  It"  Ci  i:  C’  evcn'  Lcaves  fmooth,  bipinnate 

cZib^y  °"eS’  Which  are  fimP1>r  P^ate. 

u  h,,d-™Th*u8r  *  “  M"<".  » 

natilid  Stomkr fpUlhJ’  ‘aral,ched>  orea.  Leaves  pin- 
natmd,  tomentofe  underneath.  Flowers  racemedfpa- 

'  Hort-  kew.  °  r  Li;n>  f  ft  Smith-  f  Dnn.  fpec. 

*  Lmn-  rP£c-  u  Lina,  fuppl.  '  °rt'  keW> 
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nicled,  ereft.  Calyx  cylindrical,  tomentofe.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  conical,  naked. — Native  of  Algiers.  Pe¬ 
rennial. 

39.  Stem  herbaceous,  ere  ft,  villofe,  fubhirfute,  ftri- 

ated,  Ample  or  little  branched.  Leaves  fubhirfute, 
two-eared  at  the  bafe*  Peduncles  many-flowered! 
Flowers  cluilered,  corymbed,  on  fnort  pedicels,  the 
fame  fixe  as  in  the  firft  fpecies.  Calyx  cylindrical, 
fi triple  ;  the  leaflets  awl-fhaped,  not  dead  at  die  end! 
Coioiiets  of  the  ray  yellow,  fine  as  hairs,  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Seed  flender,  fmooth.  Pappus  Ample, 
fnovv-white,  'villofe,  feflile,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Receptacle  naked.  —Native  of  the  defert,  Barbary. 
Annual  --v  •••  ■ 

40.  Stem' ere  ft,  fmooth,  ftri'ated,  branched,  often 
the  thick nefs  of  a  finger.  Leaves  petioled,  fubto- 
mentofc  but  fometimes  fmooth.  Lower  ftem-leaves 
pinnate*  lobed,  with  the  lobes  ovate  or  ovate-oblono-, 
blunt .  the  upper  ones  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate 
Flowers  of  the  fame  fize  with  thofe  of  ft  Jacob <eay 
upon  pedicels  which  have  needle-fhaped  leaflets  on 
tiiem.  .  Calyx-  cylindrical :  leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
equal,  fubacute.  Florets  of  the  ray  yellow,  fmall, 
linear.  Seed  very  fmall,  fmooth,  crowned  with  a  Am¬ 
ple  villofe  pappus.  Receptacle  naked,  convex.  Pe- 
renmaM-Native  of  Africa,  near  Befide  in  Algiers. 

41.  Roots  capillary,  fubyillofe.  Stem  ereft,  ftri- 
aLed,  fmooth.  Peduncles  erect,  flender,  leafy,  one- 

-  flowered.  Leaves  fubhirfute,  awl-fhaped,  from  the 
middle  to  tne  top  pinnate  :  pinnules  rather  remote, 
lineal -iiibulate,  unequal ;  fometimes  contorted,  entire, 
and  fometimes  tooth-pinnate.,  Flowers  few',  corymb- 
eu,  the  fanle  fize  as  in  6.  Jacoba^a.  Calyx  Ample, 
cylindrical,  fmooth  q  leaflets'  linear,  equal,  untouched 
or  not  dead  at  the  tip.  CoroHets  of  the  ray  yellow, 
linear.  Seed  very  fmall,  oblong.  Pappfis  Ample, 
villofe,  white,  feflile.  Receptacle  convex,  naked.  An¬ 
nual  ;  flowering  in  winter.— Native  of  Barbary,  in  wet 
fands  of  the  delert*.  13  >3 

42. ). Root  perennial,  fibrous  creeping,1  truncated 
Stem  two,  three  or  four  feet  high,  Freaked,  upright! 
branched,  generally  fmooth,  often  tinged  with  purple, 
leafy,- 'corymbed,  many-flowered.  Leaves  commonly 
dark-green  without  any  down  ;  but-  fometimes  both 
thele  and  the  ftem  are  tomentofe  or  cottony  :  thofe 
next  the  root  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe  only,  with  a  larp-e 
oval  finuatea  fegment-'at  the  extremity;  on  the  ftem 
they  are  pinnatifid  throughout,  and  their  fegments  laci- 
mated,  the  lacinise  being  more  numerous  and  finer  in 
proportion  to  the  drynd-s  of  the  foil.  Corymbs  ter¬ 
minating,  many-flowered,  drafted,  fmooth.'  Flowers 
aeep  yellow  or  gold-coloured.  Calyx  fmooth,  grooved 
cylindrical,  fiicrt  7  having  few,  loofe,  awl-fhaped  fcaies 
at  the  bafe.  florets  of  the  ray  linear-oblong,  three- 
toothed,  finally  revolute,  twelve  or  thirteen  :  in  the 
difk  about  fixty.  Seeds- hairy.  Pappus  rugged  y. 

Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  that  the  filaments  towards  the 
end  thicken  into  flat  ovate  glands,  difappearing  as 
loon  as,  or  foon  after  the  pollen  is  fhed,  rendering  it 
probable  that  they  are  intended  for  the  nouriihment’of 
the  pollen. 

Ragwort  is  very  common  on  the  fand-hills  of  Hol¬ 
land,  without  any  ray  t©  the  corolla.  Sherard  ob¬ 
served  it  thus  on  the  fea-fliore,  three  or  four  miles 
from  Drogheda.  Perhaps  this  is  the  effeft  of  the  fea 
air,  which  is  well-  known  to  be  deftruftive  to  the 
more  tender  parts  of  vegetables.  In  Marazion  marfb, 
do  raw  all,  it  has  been  found  with  raylefs  flowers,  and 
tiie  whole  plant  hoary  with  a  denfe  cottony  fubftanceS 
1  have  remarked  the  winter  plants  of  the  common 
Gi  oundfel  to  be  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  cotton. 

Ragwort  is  found  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  in  Eng- 
ancl  it  is  a  common  weed  in  grafs- grounds.  It  is  called 
not  only  Ragwort  or  Ragweed,  but  St.  James’s  wort, 
danker- wort;  and  in  the  north  Seggriifn,  Segoram  or 

If  this  plant  be  gathered  before  the  flowers  open, 
and  ufed  freih,  it  dyes  wool  of  a  full  green;  but  the 
colour  is  apt  to  fade.  If  woollen  cloth'  be  boiled  in 


*  Desfontaines. 
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atum  water,  and  then  in  a  decottion  of  the.  flowers,  it 
takes  a  beautiful  deep  yellow.  It  is  Paid  that  kine  and 
S'Cat  it  when  young  a ;  but  much  of  itefcapes 

-  a.Iarge  r^kweed.”  “K‘  «“*  the  ™h 

Tmf3^Rk0t  •perJennia1'  The  herb  commonly  quite 
Stem  ere^LimdrnlaiCeS-  fomctimes  a  pttle  woolly. 

■  baft  AW  bl?nC  ;!:J  ^  frecIuendy  purpli/h  at  the 
‘  larle  an  PTfng:  ?  ls  aIfo  corymbed,  but  with 
2e7nd  mu,ch  Jcwer  fleers.  Leaves  bright  not 
5  l0Wer  petioIed’  obovate  of  dliptic, 
ndmded,  and  commonly  quite  entire  ;  the  upper  ones 

-Wy"  °r  CIpbraClng5  Jytate-pinnatifid,  ferrate,  quite 
.  ZT  f/r  ,F1?WerS  gold-flowered;  hand- 
f  * ,  C  yX,  ft.0rt  and  aImoft  hemifpherical,  ffnooth 
ftarcely  calycled.  Florets  of  the  ray  fpreadmg"  e£ 

refute  °fVari0US  breadths,"  finally 

-revoLte.  Seeds  quite  fmooth,  in  which  it  undoubtedly 
difftrs  from  the  preceding.  Pappus  rugged  b.  7 

~Pr .  Stokes  remarks,  that  the'  Idem  and  leaves  are 

quite  fmooth,  the  root-leaves  with  t-A*.  r*  •  "  • 
leafter  -  Wlth  the  terminating 

-  ieartec  oblong ;  the  calyx-ftales  fifteen  to  twenty-one 

•'  the  raLbhuTtwea„"y.o„rrand  &  ft’  .^T-  °’f 
:  —  the  end  -4  SLf&TttSi 

Mr.  Woodward  has  obferved  that  ,v  ;*  r 
t  fou-l  without  any  ray  to  the  floweS 
:  .  Native  of  Denmark  and  England,  in 

about  an  inch^and  half  overh^TayTX'purpiifl' 

tnem  :  the  upper  part  divides  into  feveral  lonfflendf 
pedunCies,  each  fuldaining  one  eredt  flower  wl  '  i  • 
yeUow,  and  has  few  florefs  in  the  ray.  ’  Wh‘Ch  15 
[Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  Cultivated  in 
Mr59vr Mi!,er:  iC  flowrs  in  and  inner  | 

.in  autumn!  ”*  *** ;  3nd  that  ^ feeds  ripfn 

fro KjLtL  think  tto  "  is  fcarcdr 

r  45:  1  hlf  1S  one  of  the  tailed:  growing  fnecies 

ouSed  '  t?>y  fim'ate>  *tao»  Pinn“t*  -ith  the  lobe 

STofVoi  Hn0af  “  the  cdge.-Found  at  th! 
^ape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg  d 

SZj‘ZooT’  f  “Ched  at  bMt0m :  inches 

’  ,mo®th-  Reaves  remote,  fmooth,  even 

eCi°a  y  t00tllecft  an  inch  and  half  long  •  the 
-uft  fegment  very  large,  cordate-lanceolate  ;  fil’one! 

-£?  Md.  0bl0nS>  *  narrower  a 

ne  bale,  remotely  toothed.  Petioles  much  fhorm- 

bit  on  e.a7SVn!th  F'ollndcd  toothed  earlet  at  th! 
a,  1  r  1  ea<>a  ,fide-  Corymb  terminating;  with  an 

or  threTSidP  “  P  bafii.of  cach  Parade,  and  two 
n,„f .  fl  °n  rT  pedicels.  Peduncles  fmooth 

fowere,  C  l°WerP  T  ‘ ePt  the  kft  which  are  one- 
ar  Calyxes  Ample,  untouched  or  not  black 

r  •  erp?int*  Ray  °fthe  corolla  eight  or  ten-flowered 
Ws  n3if  fd  fTm  dpimS  by  ks  naked  lanceolate 

47-  -tern  herbaceous,  flriated-angular  or  round 
erect,  Arnpue  two  feet  high  or  more,  branching  at  top 

blunrafbCOrr  nP?mde-  LeaVes  a^crnate,  "emoTe 

bluntifh  beneath  hoary  and  veined.  Petioles  the 

th  ®Cbj°i  1  be  eaves3  having  two  or  four  leafy  teeth  in 
the  middle,  as  in  Eryfmum  Barbarea.  On/corvmb 
terminating  and  feveral  axillary  folitary,  on  ion' e7pe 
duncles.  Pedicels  with  fmall  awl-fhaped  foal  el  fo7t 

^  pSntf^  1  LT  f,aiyded'  Aual,  nttmed 

t-el  ow  hike  Ihnr  of  c  f  P1'effed  d°re'  Corol|a 
5  -  c  that  of  S-  Jacobaa.  Tranfplanted  into 


z  ir* 

remote,  linear,  lon«-  Flowers  in  !  I  V  the,Pinnas 
fhaped  leaflets  fcattcred  over  the  pefcls  "''f,3"'1' 

even.  Ray  of  the  corolla  purple  In  the  >  ^ 

NSSh;  t,  bw“°T  $  Z 

the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

in  1  ?,!  the  Cape  byMaffon,  and  introduced 

77 L  ^  It  flowers  from  july  to  odlober h 

over  tfjm6  Pf  f!nCiS  !’aV,e  fma11  acute  Pca!es  Mattered 
r  ,  tuem*  iC  kas  tfie  calyx  of  a  Senecio,  although  the 

Italyfnd  Sf"1'  ^P-'-Nauve  oflp^ 
b/TW^.g^:  *>'ml  3t  the  Cape  of 

52.  Root  of  many  long  fimpIe  fibres  0.r.nn;a, 

fomewhat  creeping.  Stem  fromhhree  io  fix  fat  or 

leaf  Vomd®  hbrfefi ?  ftrjightl  UPr«ht  and  fimpfc; 
cichious  ™«™  °J’  ftnaref  l0°rd>'  clothed  with  de- 
, '  us  cottony  down,  which  likewife  invefts  the 

young  leaves  and  flower-ftalks.  Leaves  fa  erfd 
numerous,  feffifc,  lanceolate,  acute,  acutfo  ferrate' 
narrow  and  entire  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  abohe  pafa 

' few  •lowefed’  ZZ  C°rymb  “™i„ad„g, 

awl-ftafed  ’  rt  "  Peduncles  axillary.  Brafl?s 
bright  fellow  ff  cb°Ve  311  indl  in  diameter, 
the  bafe  Ibelr  ElPX  r™0°thlPb>  »■*  the  fales  at 

tfeefe£'*ef  d'  Re«Ptade;.PetvAh Si  hairTbe! 

,  •  ,  ,  Ccds,  3c  is  often  the  cafe  in  many  plants  in 

very  di&ffro  f  be  ed>  for  thek  hairs  are 

in  fome'geneh  ™  8  Chafi>  fc**  to  be  found 

ditches  foowlZPf'3  °f  El"'0pe-  b  fens  and  ma^ 

w  tX  ife^  t,s  M 

matfifaitcS^r  iJn°S'e  ofRE[y,t“,;n 
it,To' thTfafanTitTatf;  '  MPrarRetf  ""I’3*5 

Littlennrr  r  L.  iVlr-  Kelhan  marks  it  at 

Her-rg  1  r  a^te.rePsJ  and  in  Bardwell  fens.  Mr 
Hemfted  found  it  in  Lakenheath  fen  near  WanHbrd’ 
Suffolk.  And  the  Rev  IT  r  w  „  ft  vvangtord, 

aisa.'KSIjS?MSS 

»  "Zh  ‘l'“J  •“  ^ 


P°d  g7und  in  a  garden,  it  has  a  very  foanchTn' 
J,”  laC,maK  ,cavcs-  and  appears  like  a  different 

nd^Gemaftf'  m°Untai”S  °f  Switzeriand.  Sweden 


*  Withering. 


fc  Smith. 
e  Vahl. 


c  Hort.  kew. 
f  Linn.  fuec. 


Linn,  fuppl. 


;r;-  zirp  - 3 

f- ZSIZSZZS&JZ 

JE  $SS?£e  s  rrv-  e-  i.  r.i 

unequal,  in  feme  double  but  fthhe  n" ’fa" 

fromBtrhaent5srffh°erm0re  t™8  3t  3n  ^“angfe 

tne  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  colleA 
flowers  into  a  compound  corymb  Perf.rn  1  ^  n 

branched  fo  as  fb™  a  foi?  of 'umbel 
about  ten  and  commonly  five  in  the  caS31  Co' 
rollets  in  the  ray  five,  very  feldorn  four  in  the  wild 
plant,  but  more  when  cultivated,  fpreading  very  much 

or  mf’e"!  °n&  eniar8inate  :  in  the  dilk  twelft 

and  Fothergill.  It  Bowers  in  jd”’  Pitcann 

three'  ^ - 

corymbed  at  top.  Leaves’  alternate  ffiri  l00th> 
lmooth  or  minutely  pubefant ,  the  upper  fnes^ra-’ 


l  ^!nn-  fliant1-  &  amoen.  *>  Hort:i 
Lmn.  fuppl.  1  Smkh> 

n  Horc.  kew,' 


1  Linn.  fpec. 
n  Jacqu.  obf. 


dually 
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dually  lefs.  Corymb  many-flowel-ed.  Bractes  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate.  Pedicels  angular,  pubefcent. 
Flowers  yellow.  Calyx  fomewhat  woolly,  with  the 
fcaies  at  the  bafe  lanceolate.  Florets  of  the  ray  ellip¬ 
tic,  long- clawed,  fcarcely  toothed  at  the  end.  Seeds 

finooth.  Pappus  minutely  rugged  °. 

It  is  eafily  diftinguifhed,  fays  Linneus  by  its  appear¬ 
ance,  fize,  wide  leaves,  and  very  creeping  root. .  _ 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Found  in  Bri¬ 
tain  between  Wells  and  Glaftonbury,  by  Bobart ;  near  - 
Haflifax,  by  Newton ;  at  Salkeld  in  Cumberland,  by 
Nicholfon  ;  about  Clapham  and  Ingleton,  by  Hudion  ; 
near  Longtown  and  on  the  fide  of  the  river  below  Car- 
liile,  by  Mr.  Jacldon  ;  near  Prefton  hall,  between 
Kirkby  Lonfdale  and  Kendal  in  Weftmoreland,  in 
1782,  alfo  in  the  King’s  Park,  Edinburgh,  by  Dr. 
Smith;  but  in  the  laft-mentioned  place,  probably 
planted.] 

55.  Root  perennial.  Stem  annual.  Lower  leaves 
a  foot  long,  four  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  and  fome¬ 
what  fhaped  like  a  feymitar,  the  midrib  being  curved 
outwards  towards  the  point ;  they  are  fmooth,  and 
(lightly  indented  on  their  edges.  Stem  four  feet  high, 
with  leaves  growing  fmaller  the  whole  length,  and  em¬ 
bracing  it  half  round.  Flowers  terminating  in  a  com¬ 
pact  corymb,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

[Stem  the  height  of  a  man  or  even  more,  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  finger  at  bottom,  Freaked  and  a  little  hairy, 
towards  the  top  fmooth  and  fomewhat  angular.  Root- 
leaves  fpreading  in  a  ring,  long,  wide  and  thick,  fhaped 
like  thole  of  Lepidium ,  moderately  and  irregularly 
toothed,  fmooth  above,  paler  and  fomewhat  hoary  be¬ 
neath,  with  oblique  (lender  veins  from  a  whitifh  mid¬ 
rib.  Leaves  on  the  Item  alternate,  narrower,  deeply 
toothed,  thick,  like  the  others,  fmooth  beneath,  with 
veins  fo  (lender  as  to  be  fcarcely  yifible.  Bradles  at 
the  origin  of  thp  peduncles  and  pedicels.  Flowers 
yellow.  Calyx  ftriated,  calycled.  Florets  in  the  ray 
from  two  to  five,  notched  at  the  end  p.]^ 

Difcovered  by  Tournefort  in  the  Levant,  and  the 
feeds  fent  by  him  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris.  It 
was  cultivated  in  1732.  by  James  Sherard,  MkD.  and 
flowers  in  july  and  auguftq. 

56.  Root  perennial.  Stem  ere<ft,  two  feet  high, 
even.  Leaves  feffile,  few,  quite  entire,  with  a  whitifh 
rib.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  corymb,  yellow,  with  about 
fifteen  florets  in  the  difk.  Calyx  mortified  at  the  edge. 
Calycle  compofed  of  three  or  four  leales. — Native  of 
Siberia r. 

57.  Leaves  fmooth  on  both  fides.  Braftes  feta- 
ceous  under  the  calyx.  The  upper  ftem-leaves  be¬ 
come  fmall,  fo  that  the  corymb  appears  as  if  it  were 
on  a  very  long  peduncle  ;  whereas  in  the  Jaracenicus 
biggifh  leaves  continue  to  the  very  corymb.  It  re- 
fembles  Cacalia  Jaracenica  \ 

Native  of  the  Levant,  Germany,  Auftria,  the  South 
of  France,  and  Piedmont.  Cultivated  in  1570  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Morgan,  according  to  Lobel.  Ic  flowers 
from  july  to  feptemberk 

58.  Stem  quite  firnple,  villofe.  Root-leaves  ovate  - 
oblong,  petioled,  ferrate,  bluntifh,  thickifh,  villofe  be¬ 
neath,  glaucous  above.  Stem-leaves  fmall,  lanceolate, 
and  almoft  awl-fhaped.  Flower  terminating,  often 
Angle,  thickifh.  Calyx  calycled. — Jacquin  difeerned 
the  progreflive  varieties  ;  but  Haller  will  not  allow 
that  they  all  agree  “. 

Villars  obferves,  that  the  fat  thick  leaves  with  un¬ 
equal  teeth  are  more  or  lefs  fmooth,  they  vary  alfo  in 
figure  and  fize;  but  their  down  preffed  clofe  and  un¬ 
equal,  like  a  fpider’s  web,  is  never  wanting  when  the 
plant  is  young  ;  and  their  teeth  a  little  bent  down  is  a 
conflant  mark.  The  calyx  is  fcaly  and  villofe,  the 
lower  fcaies  a  little  ftraddling,  and  they  are  all  morti¬ 
fied  at  the  end.  The  flower  is  large,  deep  yellow, 
and  compofed  of  more  florets  than  in  any  other  fpe- 
etes.  This  plant  partakes  of  Senecio,  Cineraria,  Doro- 
nicum,  and  Solidago.  It  agrees  with  the  firft  of  thefe  in 
the  calyx ;  but  in  habit  and  other  characters  it  differs 

«  Smith.  p  Dillenius.  <1  Hort.  kew. 

Lina,  luppl,  »  Linn.  fpec.  &  fyft,  t  Hort.  kew. 

*  Linn.  fpec.  &  fyft. 
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from  it. — Native  of  the  South’ of  Europe.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1705  by  Dr.  Uvedale,  according  to  Plukenet. 
Flowers  from  july  to  feptember*. 

59.  Leaves  linear,  fcattered,  long,  naked,  rugged. 

Flowers  corymbed.  Linneus  doubts  whether  S.  gran- 
dijlorus  of  Bergius,  belongs  to  this  fpecies;  the  leaves 
being  more  toothed,  and  the  flowers  twice  as  big.— 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ft  ic:7 

Introduced  in  1775  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers 
from  auguft  to  november2. 

60.  This  is  Angular  for  its  rigid  mucronate  leaves, 

half-toothed  on  each  fide  towards  the  point. — Found 
at  the  Cape  by  Thunberg.  • 

61.  This  is  a  little  fhrub,  a  foot  and  half  high,.de- 
terminately  branched,  roundifh,  even.  Leaves  feat- 
tered,  refembling  thofe  of  Juniper,  but  a  little  wider, 
half-embracing,  an  inch  long,  rolled  back  at  the  Aides, 
even,  mucronate.  Peduncles  terminating,  elongated, 
with  four  or  five  flowers  at  the  top  on  ftraddling  pe¬ 
dicels.  Flowers  yellow,  with  the  ray  fpreading. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  \ 

62.  Plant  biennial.  Stature  of  S.  rigidus ,  but  much 
narrower  in  all  its  parts.  Stem  four  feet  high,  round, 
ftriated,  green,  having  white  hairs  fcattered  over  it. 
Branches  on  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem  fpreading  very 
much.  Leaves  lanceolate,  feffile,  embracing,  ' revo¬ 
lute,  ferrate  with  fbarp  teeth,  having  obtufe  finufes ; 
above  green,  fhining,  fomewhat  rugged,  beneath 
veined,  fubvillofe,  green.  Rudiments  of  the' branches 
from  each  axil  of  the  leaves.  Scapes  terminating, 
round,  much  narrower  th,an  the  ftem,  .filiform,  very 
long,  fmoother,  ftriated,  having  linear  undivided  leaves 
fcattered  over  them  below,  not  toothed  but  ferrate  - 
fpiny  and  almoft  naked.  Corymbs  terminating,  al¬ 
ternate,  lubdivided.  Calyxes  mortified  at  the  points. 
Corollas  yellow',  with  eight  ovate  florets  in  the.  ray 
fcarcely  three-toothed.  It  has  the  appearance  of  Ser- 
ratula  arvenfis. 

Native  of  Conftantinople b. 

63.  The  whole  plant  very  fmooth.  Leaves  thickifh, 
veinlefs,  often  having  minute,  few,  remote  teeth  about 
the  edge.  Petiole  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Corymbs 
terminating.  Brables  two  or  three  linear,  at  the  bafe 
of  the  peduncles ;  fmaller  on  the  pedicels.  Calyx  cy¬ 
lindrical,  brown,  paler  when  riper :  calycle  eight¬ 
toothed  ;  the  teeth  very  fmall,  and  a  few  fcalelets  be- 
fides  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  Ray  of  the  corolla 
five-flowered  ft] 

64.  Stem  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  on  every  fide  the  whole  length.  Leaves  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft  two  broad, 
hoary.  Flowers  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  almoft  in  form  of  an  umbel,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. 

[Florets  in  the  ray  fometimes  only  four  or  five,  fome- 
times  fix  or  feven  and  even  more,  fhort  and  entire. 
Seeds  fmall,  (lender d. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated 
in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in 
july6.] 

65.  This  has  a  very  branching  fhrubby  ftalk,  four 
or  five  feet  high,  fending  out  branches  irregularly  on 
every  fide.  Leaves  ftiff,  irregular,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  deeply  cut 
on  their  edges,  and  of  a  gray  colour  on  their  under 
fide.  The  flowers  grow  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  and  are  of  a  pale  yellow'  colour. 

[Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated 
in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  June  and  july. 

66.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was 
found  by  Mafi'on,  and  introduced  in  1774.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft,  and  is  fhrubby f.] 

67.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  fix  or 
feven  feet  high.  It  is  clofely  fet  with  rugged  em¬ 
bracing  leaves  ;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  four  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  at  the  bafe,  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhing  in  fize  to  the  top ;  they  are  ftiff? 
hairy,  dark  green,  obiong,  heart-fhaped,  indented. 

*  Hort.  kew.  *  Linn.  fpec.  &  mant.  z  Hort.  kew. 

1  ftinn.  fup.pl-  Linn.  fpec.  &  fyft.  6  Vahl. 

4  Dilleniue.  e  Hort.  kew.  f  Idem. 
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The  flower's  are  produced  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
anc,  are  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

[Stem  rigid,  rugged,  inelegant.  Leaves  rigid,  ap- 

finootlf  h  'f  °df  °n  F  “PPCr  furfaCe>  but  not 
-h  ,  beneatn  they  are  hoary  and  fomewhat  villofe. 

Flowers  fmall,  with  five  yellow  florets  in  the  ray 

"bich  aie  remote  and  entire5.  7’ 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in 
ter5 b-H  Mf*  Mllltr‘  IC  flawers  from  june  to  fep 

68.  The  plant  is  clothed  all  over  with  white  wool 
.Leaves  roundilh-ovate,  quite  entire  or  having  at  moft 
one  or  two  apparent  toothlets,  woolly  but  finally  be¬ 
coming  na.ced,  on  long  petioles  embracing  the  ftem 
Hope‘Cir  WlcienCcl  bafe.— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 

whtL™:  glaOucou[the,0ftier  fpedeS-  LeWK  W 

lanceolatHeaves!'  *  gCnera"7  ^  with 

7  >•  Root-leaves  elongated,  finuate,  and  with  the 
lobes  ferrate,  towards  the  root  involved  in  cotton 

flmcutg  taflefS’  °r  kaVeS  VCrp  *=".  P®tially 

of ]he  cllofX ffC' ?  tllr« /^ceding,  are  natives 
Chfvaher? hunS^  ^  “d  Were  found  ««re  by 

74-  Stems  almofl:  proftrate,  a  foot  long,  the  fize 
of  a  coarft  thread,  fomewhat  branched  at  the  baft 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  bluntilh,  even  on  both  fides 
Pedt  nclc  terminating,  elongated,  few-flowered  Calvi 
fimple  not  calycled.  Corolla  yellow.  Ray  ^ 
b,M  fertde  fhgma-Found  at  the  Cape  by7  S^arr? 

ceous  SfmS  Cref’  two  fcet  high,  ftriated,  herba- 
dr  Leaves  alternate,  diftant,  more  dilated  at  the 
bale  obfcutely  decurrent.  Panicle  terminating  £ 

byTh»berg‘.Tad‘nS'  pUrpk-Fo™d  a‘  the  Cap! 
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propagation  and  culture. 
wd;  fh°”  tfe^eeds  upon  a  hotbed  in  the  firing,  and 

hulf  remain  bed  “  the  ftove<  where  they 

an  open  fituation,  obferving  to  water  them  ,  J.’ 

thcm  under  a  frame? 
"  fpef  es  fromVhe  "* 

be  put  into  pots,  and  hoofed  in  ,"r  ?hev  ffT 
flowers  are  court”!  by  ^  ^ 

in  ttotehjfi  “h  feand  Plant  them 

btttGffth  °Ut  r°fots’  transplant  chcm  'imo  juTeaft 
po/ed  to  the  J.  «- 

othefSinC  ptettl'.flivcrfity,  when  intermixed  fkh 

Iittle,CUltUre  a"d  »«  taking 

,  c  SnI  TV  deferves  a  place  in  fmall  gardens. 

poled  oniv  r  ^  Ceds  ufron  a  bed  of  loamy  earth  ex- 

fit  ro  remove°  fUn'  When  the  Plan^  are 

they  may  remain  til?  am  C  ^  Tr  ^dP  border,  where 
/  /  remain  nil  autumn,  obferving  to  keep  them 


*Sefip°LTt?e  t*"™' :  *“  trar,Splant  them 

and  aTd,i?raflS  *** 

tion  and  a  loamy  foil.  7  tltua~ 

[42.  d  his  rank  weed,  fo  troublefome  in  drv  m-aff 
b rounds,  may  be  deftroyed  gradually  by  conftair  JL  V 

pT-d-m0f)  ef?,fhiallP  by  pulling  it  up  by  hand  after  rain" 
Feeding  the  land  with  Iheep  is  laid  to  be  an  infaS 

c me  for  it;  and  it  is  affirmed  that  they  eat  it  with  fo 
uuch  greedinefs  as  very  foon  to  deftroy  it1.  This 
muff  be  whilft  it  is  yet  very  young.] 

44-  Plant  the  offsets  in  autumn  in  an  eaft  border 
fpread™^  eart  ^  avowing  each  plant  two  feet  room  to 

52>  5j>  5.4>  55-  Thefe  are  eafily  propagated  bv 
US  "»fcir  roots:  the  laj  Ll°is  gte- 

bem/theftmr ^ whca^  Plants  are  once  obtained,  that 
ein  the  moft  expeditious  method,  efpecially  for  the 

faft where  ^  °f  Which  fpread  a"d  inc^eafe  f°o 
rati  where  they  are  not  confined.  The  time  for  di- 

the1ft!ir  TranrpIantin^there  r00ts  is  in  autumib  when 
?  ?den,  b  7'  ThCli  pIantS  are  t0°  '"SC  for  Small 
ga  ct?  ’  „  V3"'  f0PC  ,0rhrge  borders  in  extenfive 
whem  rt  for  rte  fides  of  woods  and  plantations, 

intermive  J  ”7  bf  *  ° fC  r°°m  ;  and  in  fuch  Placcs» 
to  th^  rariet?  h  °'her  “  "growln8  Plants.  'bey  will  add 

onfr’aiFh66’  t7'  uTb4e  afe  t0°  tCndcr  t0  Iive  in 

hVdv  °U?h  the.  winter  in  England,  but  are  fo 
l  ardy  as  to  only  require  protection  from  hard  frofts; 

-  7  ^  kept  in  P°ts  and  PIaced  cither  under  a 
ame  winter,  or  ,n  a  common  green-houfe  with 

f!  „  larT  _kmds  ot  plants,  which  require  a  large 
are  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  only  require  to  be 

E^and  fTh  ma7  b"  in 

cu  BT,are  311  eafi1^  ProPagated  by  feeds  or 

t  ngs,  but  the  latter  btftng  the  moft  expeditious  me¬ 
thod  is  generally  praeftifed  here.  If  the  cuttings  are 
planted  in  a  fhady  border  during  any  of  the  fumm°r 
months  they  will  readily  take°roo{  and  thenWy 
Ihould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots7 

kitcher|b  P  ?"ted  7  3  ftparate  POt  fiUed  *1*  gOOd 

kitchen-garden  earth,  and  placed  in  the  Ihade  till  they 
have  taken  new  root;  then  they  may  be  removed  ?7 
a  more  open  fituation,  where  they  may  remain  till  there 
moanS7  of  ftarP  fr°fr>  when  they  fhould  be  removed 
kinds  ramC  TO7aS  °ther 

as  tti 

wZherfUn  th.a  be8>"n'"S  of  upril,  obferving  in  dry 
w:u  r  J  to  moiften  the  ground  now  and  then,  which 
ill  forward  the  vegetation  of  -the  feeds.  When  the 

Sr^t0me^  the7  kept  clean  from  weeds 

till  they  are  fit,  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  planted 

f?om0cmtings!reated  “  ^  famC  ™7  "  tKofe  ™fed 

h'cvf0'  rfCe  frbtrrprh,  Cacalia,  Cineraria,  Cdnyza, 
lanthus  ^"1  Othonna,  Sfheeranthus,  Sfi- 

Senecio-Carduus.  See  Centaurea  Crupina 
oenecioides..  See  Conyza.  : 

Sen e c i  um .  .See  S enecio  Jylvaticus. 

Senega.  See  Potygala. 

Senegal.  See  Mimoja. 

Sengreen.  See  Saxifraga, 

Senna.  See  Arachis  and  Ca£ia.~\ 

- - ■,  Bladder.  See  Colutea. 

,  Scorpion.  See  Emerns. 

[fpuria..  See  Cafalpinia  and  Poinciana. 

Ill  nlR  Q  P  A  /I  4  i  Zl  jt  ^ 


s  Linn.  fyft. 

VOL.  If. 


?  Hort.  kew. 
Linn,  fuppi. 


*  Linn-  fpec. 


Sennas  affinis.  .See  Baubinia. 

Senfitive  Fern.  See  Onoclea. 

Plant.  See  Mimoja. 

1  ,h‘  '>umlerJ™»  railing 

Pm  gen.  n  465..  Reich,  n.  501.  Schreb.  n.  633. 
JuJJ.  308. 

Claff.  7.  4.  Heptandria  Heptagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent*.  ■  Semperviv *,  JufT. 
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1  Young’s  Annals,  n.  290. 
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generic  character.  _  „  . 

Cal.  Perianth  feven-parted,  fpreading,  acute,  p 

Cox Totals  feven,  oblong,  equal,  twice  as  long  as  the 

St  am*' Filaments  feven,  awl-lhaped,  length  of  the  calyx. 

*»g,  «*■»  i"  .-us* 

Seeds  very  many. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

\  Pet  feven.  Germs  feven.  Cap/. 
Cal  feven-parted.  let.  leven. 

feven,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

c  mc  ranenfis.  Round-leaved  Sepias. 

'■  STL  j«  48 9-/#-  353-  ***•«■  >39-  "“*•  6- 
Trientalis  foffis  fubrotundis  crenaus.  lugdb.  53«- 

DESCRIPTION,  fsff. 

Leaves  radical  four,  blunt,  naked,  create;  he 
two  upper  opp  >  a  fimple  umbel,  com- 

“‘  Zb  feven  o filiform,  one-flowered  naked 

pofed  of  feven  or  *  ^  involucret„  In  the  na- 

malofoers  it  approaches  to  Saxifraga  and  Sedum. 

Narive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ”.  Introduced 

in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon.  It  flowers  in  auguft 

anLotfr‘e'irobto  ^ven  STr^  of  Scptas  repens,  to  a 
plant  of  the  clafo^»  and  the  order  Angiojpcmia, 
allied  to  Thiinbergia. 

c.PTjnn  See  Tormentilla. J  .  . ,  7  . 

SFR  aPIAS  (  From  Serapis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  idols.) 

ERii,t  ™  S.  IOU.  Reich,  n.  1097.  Schreb.  n.  sjyu 
Cxrtn.t.  14-  74- 6S-  Helleborine.  lournef. 

t.  24Qi  .  . 

Clair.  .2.0.  i .  Gynandria  Diandna.  t 

Nat.  order  of  Or  chide  ^ 


GENERIC.  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathes  wandering.  Spadix  fimple.  ‘  •  ; 

CoRPptffivrova.e-oblong,  frotn^rea  patulous,  con- 

of  the  petals,  0^, 
melliferous,  ovate,  gibbous  below  lf  nd,  ac^ • 
the  middle  fegment  cordate,  obtufe,  three-toothe 

at. the  bafe  with  a  bifid  fear. 

■Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  ihort  * 

Anthers  ereft,  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  J ’  - 
,p;fT  Germ  oblong,  contorted,  inferior,  ^  glowing 
to  the  upper  lip  of  the.  nedary.  Stigpia :obfolete.  ■ 

Per  f affile  obovate,  bluntly  three-cornered,  with  thr  e 

keels  adjoined,  three-valved*  opening  under  the  keels, 

Setds  numerous,  fawduft-form.  _  Receptacle  linear,  ad¬ 
joined  46  each  valve  of  the  pericarp. 

J  essential  character.  _ 

Nellary  ovate,  gibbous,  with  an  ovate  lip. 

species. 

,.  Serapias  latifolia.  Broad-lamei Helleborine. 

Tin  fvfl.  814.  Reich.  4.28.  mant.  49°.  Hudj. 
and  393.  Wither,  arr .  ed.  3.  4°-  Smitb  e,nJp- 
hi  t.  269.  Light/. Jcot  $26.  Relh.  c?*-*6*£ 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  38.  Abbot  bed/,  n.  64a.  FI.  dan. 
t  81 1.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  97 °-  L  5-  /•  3  • 

Pollich  pal.  n.  859.  Scop.  earn..  n.uiZ.  Pillars 

dauph.  2.50.  „  . .  r 

S.  Helleborine.  Lin. /pec.  *344-  *# 

21.  fl./uec.  n.  8 1 9.  cliff.  429-  •  G^r/W-  fml’ 
1,  46.  Mill-  did.  n.  1.  **•;  ,  „ 

Helleborine  latifolia  montana.  Bauh.  pn.  180.  k  u 
hip.  1230.  fyn.  383. 

Epipaftis  f.  Helleborine.  Camer.  epit.  187. 

E.  latifolia.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1855. 

E.  «.  1297.  t.  40.  Flail,  helv. 

Roots  creeping ,  leaves  ovate  embracing ,  flowers  drooping, 
lip  entire  pointed  /sorter  than  the  petals. 
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2.  Serapias  pal  thirls.  Mar/h  Helleborine. 

Light/.  Jcot.  527.  Smith  engl.  hot.  t.  270.  Seep.  cam. 
n  1129.  Villars  dauph.  2.  51.  Mill.  did-,  n.  3.  ■ 

S.  longifolia.  Lin./yfi-  Letch.  4.  29  ^.  490* 

JTi/V.  arr.  ed.  3.  ^  "*'•  %/p  ff/ 

oxon.  n.  39.  Abbot  bedford.n.  643.  FI.  dan.  t.  26, . 

Pollich  pal.  n.  860.  Knipb.  cent. 1.  n.  8  2. 

S.  latifolia  7,  paluftris.  Hudf.  angl.393. 

Helleborine  paluftris.  Zkz/  hift.  1231.  Jyn.  3°  4* 

Epipaftis  longifolia.  l854- 

F  m  t 206.  /.  39-  Hall.  helv. 

Roots  creeping ,  lanceolate  embracing,  flowers  droop- 

in?  Up  crenate  obtu/e  equal  to  the  petals. 

,  Serapias  enftfolia.  Sword-leaved  Helleborine. 

3‘  Lin.  fly  ft-  815.  Wither .  arr.  ed.  3.  42.  Fngl.  bot. 

t.  494.  Z7.  Z  5°6- 

5.  longifolia  7.  Hud/,  angl.  394- 

S  Xiphophyllum.  Linn./uppl.  404.  _ 

Helleborine  foliis  praelongis  anguftis  acutis.  Ran  Jyn. 

Root  fibrous,  leaves  Jword-Jhaped,  brades much  Jhorter 
than  the  germ ,  flowers  ered,  lip  obtu/e  balj  as  long  as 

the  petals.  _ _  —  . 

.  Serapias  erandiflora.  White  Helleborine. 

4'  '  Li?htf.  fcot.  528.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  42.  Z«gZ 
/.  271.  Relb.  cant.  n.  664.  caw/. 

w.  40. 

S.  lancifolia.  Lin./yft -  815. 

S.  longifolia.  Hudj  angl.  393. 

S,  Damafonium.  Mill,  dibl.n.  2.  ..  , 

Helleborine  fiore  albo.  Gcr.  358.  2.  Raiihift.  1231. 

fan  282.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  70./.  7. 
idh  cLpitti,  /««  MitticAanceolaU  brao.es  longs,- 
than  the  germ ,  flowers  ereft,  lip  obtu/e  rather  port 

than  the  petals.  ■  . 

[  5 .  S  erapias  nivea.  Helleborine. 

Hesfcnt.  atlant.  321.  7  „ 

lanceolate,  flowers  loo/ely  raceme  d  ere  SI,  hades  . 

very  /mall,  lip  obtu/e  twice  as  Jhort  as  the  petals.  , 

6.  Serapias  polyftachya.  Many -/piked  He deb onne. 

Swartz  pro  dr  .119*  . .  . 

Roots  fibrous,  ftem Subdivided  jointed,  leaves  Mong-lan- 

ccolate 1  raceme  compound  terminating,  lip  of  Use  nee- 

tary  ovate  recurved. 

-j.  Serapias  flava.  Fellow  Helleborine. 

RolTsfihof/jimfibdivided  jointed,  leaves 
~  j  ceolatc,  racemes  compound  axillary,  Up  of  the  nectaiy 

ered  acuminate.  _  ; .  . 

8  Se  rani  as  rubra.  Purple  He  deb  Or  me. 

Lin.  fvfl.  816.  Reich.  ,4.  3°-  Wither.  *rr.ed.  3.  42. 
"-  Find  bot.  t.  437.  FI.  dan.  t.  3 45-  Fohich  pal. 
n.  862.  Zcwj  ».  700.  Villars  dauph. 

2.  53- 

Sh.  longifolia  t?-.  Hudj.  angl.  394-  , 

S.  erandifiora  d.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  2.1001. 

Hefleborine  montana  anguftifoha  purpuraicens^  a  . 
pin.  187.  RAi  hift.  1231.  Jyn.  384.  Mor.  biff 

Elkborine  recentior  6.  C/w/i  hift.  1.  273.2.  Ger. 

E.lnguftifolkfpSta  verficolor.  ,P«r*.  ^8.8. 

Epipabtis.  1299.  /.  42. 

E.  rubra.  Allion.  pedem.  n.i% 57-  Flleborine  6. 
Damafonium  purpureum  dilutum,  ft  Ellebo 

Clufii.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  5 1 7  *  1  * 
flnrp  rofco  Ri'V *  hex*  t 7  7 

? “«ij,  ;««  lanceolate,  brakes  longer  than  the 

fei/pLs  erebl,  lip  acute  marked  tt nth  vsavtng 


,  Serapias  Lingua.  Narrovs-leaved  Uelleborine 
9  Lin.fipec.s3 44-  Reich,  e,,  3s.  aA.  npj.  spsp.  13- 

Desfont.  atlant.  322.  ;  , 

Orchis  Lingua.  Hall.  helv. 

n  1267.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1833. 

O.  montana  italics  flore  ferrugmeo,  lmgua  obi  ^ 
Bauh.  pin.  84.  prodr.  29.  Ran  hift.  22  . 
hift./.  12.  t.  14./.  21.  rourneJ.mft.4r3A-  & 

p.  lingua4  oblonga  altera.  ?«*• 

84.  j 
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Bulbs  roundijh ,  lip  of  the  nectary  trifid  acuminate  finooth 
longer  than  the  petals. 

10.  Serapias  cordigera.  Heart-lipped  Helieborine. 

Lin.  fipec.  1345 .  Jyft.  8x6.  Reich.  4.31-  Desfont. 

dtlant.  321.  _  .  .  . 

Orchis  montana  italica  lingua  trifida.  Rudb.  elyfi  2. 

20y.fi.  20.  Shaw  itin.  n.  441. 

Bulbs  roundijh ,  lip  of  the  nectary  trifid  acuminate  very 
large  bearded  at  the  bafie. 

ix.  Serapias  capenfis.  Cape  Helieborine. 

Lin.fiyft.  816.  Reich.  4.  31.  mant.  293. 

Leaves  conduplicate- enfifiorm,  Jtem  almoft  naked  above , 
Jheaths  fipathaceous. 

12.  Serapias  erefta.  Upright  Helieborine. 

Lin.fiyft.  8 16.  Thunb.  jap.  27. 

Ztftfvw  ovate  embracing ,  flowers  erect. 

13.  Serapias  falcata.  Sickle-leaved  Helieborine. 

°  Lin.fiyft.  816.  Thunb.  jap.  28. 

Leaves  enfifiorm  convoluted  fickle-form,  flowers  ere  ft. 

14.  Serapias  regularis. 

Forfit.  prodr.  n.  3 1 2. 

Thelymitra  longifolia.  Forfit.  gen.  49. 

Bulbs  ovate  fibrous,  leaves  floeathing  enfifiorm  keeled,  f  cape 
ere  ft  fipiked,  corollas  fix -pet  ailed. 

descriptions,  fdk. 

1.  Root  perennial,  creeping  horizontally,  throwing 
out  many  long  fibres,  fiefhy  but  by  no  means  bulbous, 
thriving  in  the  moift  black  vegetable  mould  of  damp 
woods. &  Stem  Ample,  ereft,  near  two  feet  high,  clothed 
with  feveral  alternate,  ovate  or  lanceolate  leaves,  the 
lower  ones  fheathing,  the  upper  feffile,  all  ftrongly 
nerved,  thin,  rather  rigid,  not  fiefhy.  Spike  eieft, 
many- flowered.  Bradtes  lanceolate,  the  lower  ones 
longeft.  Flowers  more  or  lefs  drooping,  on  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles,  of  a  brownifh  green  colour,  but  fometimes 
dark  purple  (which  is  Mr.  Hud  Ton’s  variety  [3  ;)  petals 
ovate,  pointed,  concave.  Nedary  fhorter  than  the 
petals,  concave,  with  a  projecting  margin :  lip  heart- 
fhaped,  with  a  fmall  recurved  point,  purplifh  but  not 
Freaked.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very  variable  : 
they  have  generally  a  faint,  aromatic,  orchis-like  fmell. 
The  germ  and  ftem  are  more  or  lei's  downy  °. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  lower  leaves  are 
ovate,  two  inches  and  a  quarter  broad,  and  not  more 
thin  three  or  four  inches  long  ;  the  germ  pear-fhaped 
and  fhort :  and  Dr.  Withering— that  the  ftem  is  more 
or  lei's  of  a  j>rownifh  purple  ;  the  fpike  from  three  to 
eight  indies  long,  with  from  fix  to  twenty  flowers  or 
more,  much  cloi'er  fet  than  in  the  next  fpecies  ;  calyx- 
leaves  three,  brownifh  green,  broad  fpear-fhaped,  keel¬ 
ed  ;  the  two  lateral  petals  refembling  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx,  purplifh  green  ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  nectary 
glandular,  white,  fiefliy,  the  lower  diftended  at.  the 
bottom  into  a  nearly  globular  hollow,  purple  within 
and  of  a  brownifh  green  without,  towards  the  end  flat 
purplifh  and  fomewhat  fcolloped:  anthers  yellowiili 
white,  connected  to  their  cafe  by  a  milk-white  glo¬ 
bular  fubftance  :  piftils  two  white  flefliy,  fixed  on  the 
glandular  receptacle  :  capfule  obovate,  bulging  on  the 
upper  fide,  fmooth  or  nearly  fo. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  woods,  groves  and  hedges ; 
flowering  in  july  and  auguft.  Not  uncommon  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  efpecialiy  in  the  mountainous  parts :  as  in  the 
north-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  about  Matlock,  &c.  In 
Derbyfhire,  Buckham  wood  in  Cumberland,  in  the 
red  rock  plantation,  Edgbafton  Park.  In  Scotland, 
at  Chatelherault  near  Hamilton,  and  in  the  wood  of 
Comric  in  Strathcarn  :  but  not  very  Common.  Alfo 
in  the  midland  and  other  countries  of  England,  as 
‘Kingfton  wood  in  Cambridgefhire,  Thurleigh  and 
Sheerhatch  in  Bedfordfhire,  Northleigh  and  Stoken- 
church  woods  in  Oxford  (hire,  about  Ol'pringe  in  Kent, 
Buddon  wood  and  about  Loughborough  in  Leicefter- 
fhire,  Broadly  and  Clenfton  woods  in  Dorfetfhire,  and 
Selborne  in  Flampfliire,  &c.  In  Ireland,  in  Lord 
Dungannon’s  plantations  at  Belvoir. 

Mr.  Hudfon’s  variety  ,3.  Helieborine  altera  atro- 
rubente  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  18 6.  Ray  fiyn.  383.  differs 
only  in  not  being  fo  tall,  the  fibres  of  the  root  very 
long  and  tough  owing,  to  its  fituation,  the  leaves 

♦  Engl.  bot. 
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fmaller the  lower  ovate  pointed  not  obtufe,  and  the 
outer  appearance  of  the  flower  a  darker  colour.  Mr. 
Ray  fays,  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  frequent 
on  the  ftem,  and  that  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
blackifh  red,  come  out  later.  He  found  it  near 
Malham,  four  miles  from  Settle  in  Yorkfhire,  and  in 
other  mountainous  fituations.  Mr.  Woodward,  who 
furnifhed'  the  above  obfervations,  gathered  it  on  Con- 
zick  Scar*  four  miles  from  Kendal,  growing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Scar  itfelf  among  the  loofe'ftones  and  rub- 
bifh,  in  a  fituation  not  accefftble  without  difficulty 
and  danger. 

2.  Root  creeping,  fiefhy,  perennial.  Stem  eredt, 
Ample,  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high.  Lower 
leaves  ovate,  often  purple  at  the  back ;  upper  lanceo¬ 
late,  eredt;  all  embracing  and  ribbed.  Spike  eredt. 
Bractes  lanceolate,  about  equal  to  the  germ.  Flowers 
fewer  and  much  larger  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies, 
drooping,  with  downy  purple  peduncles  and  germ. 
Petals  rather  obtufe,  the  three  outer  green,  the  two 
inner  white,  all  ftreaked  and  ftained  with  purple. 
Nedtary  about  as  long  as  the  petals,  white  ftreaked 
with  purple,  and  a  yellow  central  line ;  lip  heart-fhaped, 
with  a  dilated  waving  crenate  margin,  and  a  notched 
protuberance  above  the  bafe p. 

Germ,  according  to  Mr.  Woodward,  long,  narrow, 
and  when  full  grown  elliptical,  eight  lines  long  and  four 
broad,  with  fix  prominent  ridges.  Lip  of  the  nedtary 
divided  tranfverfely  almoft  through,  the  upper  part 
fixed  and  boat-fhaped,  marked  with  red  ribs,  and  at 
the  bottom  a  yellow  line  with  orange  fpots,  the  lower 
part  hangs  down  and  is  white. 

Mr.  Wood  remarks,  that  the  outer  half  of  the  lip 
is  fo  flightly  attached  as  to  be  fliaken  off  by  a.  fmall 
motion,  and  is  often  blown  off  by  the  Wind  while  the 
plant  is  growing  : — Mr.  Hollefear,  that  the  leaves  are 
lometimes  ovate-lanceolate  with  feven  ribs: — Dr. 
Stokes,  that  they  are  fometimes  ovate-oblong  and 
blunt ;  the  peduncles  downy  and  filiform  the  germs 
downy,  flightly  fcored,  long,  tapering  down  to  the 
peduncle,  and  a  little  towards  the  point Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing,  that  the  fpike  is  about  four  inches  long,,  with 
from  fix  to  twelve  flowers,  much  wider  fet  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies ;  peduncle  and  germ  woolly,  the 
latter  uniform,  not  bulging  on  the  upper  fide. 

The  charadters  thus  detailed  leave  no  doubt  of  this 
being  a  diftindt  fpecies  from  the  preceding :  the  dif¬ 
ferent  lengths  of  the  lip,  and  the  lhape  of  the  germs 
will  always  diferiminate  them ;  and  fhould  the  woolli- 
nefs  of  the  peduncle  flower  and  germs  be  conftant  in 
this,  and  always  wanting  in  that,  their  difference  will 
be  obvious  at  firft  fight5. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  fwampy  meadows,  watery 
places,  marfhes,  moraffes  and  bogs.  In  England^  not 
very  unfrequent ;  as  on  the  bogs  of  Chifelhurft  in  Kent, 
in  Effex,  Norfolk,  Cambridgefhire,  Bedfordfhire,  Ox- 
fordfhire,  Leicefterfhire,  near  L.eeds  in  Yorkfhire,  on  the 
borders  of  Malvern  Chace,  Worcefterfhire,  near  Stur- 
minfter  Newton  and  between  Wimbourne  and  Ring- 
wood,  Dorfetfhire,  and  on  Knutsford  Moor,  Chefhire. 
Near  Duntulm  caftle,  in  the  ifle  of  Skye,  in  Scot¬ 
land.— In  Ray’s  fynopfis  it  is  faid,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  J.  Sherard,  to  be  very  conynon  in  the  old  chalk¬ 
pits  by  the  White-houfe,  in  the  road  from  Eltbam 
to  North  Cray,  with  the  Orchis  myodes,  on  chalky 
ground :  but  furely  that  muft  be  a  miftake,  fince  it  is 
not  found  any  where  elfe  in  fuch  a  fituation. — Mr. 
Hudfon’s  affertion,  that  this,  if  planted  in  a  garden  or 
dry  foil,  will  the  fecond  year  become  S.  latifolia,  looks 
like  another  miftake. 

3.  This  has  moft  affinity  with  the  grandiflora ,  and 
has  often  been  confounded  with  that ;  the  root  however 
fee  ms  to  be  not  fo  properly  creeping,  but  confifts  of 
a  bundle  of  long  fiefhy  fibres.  Leaves  long  and  fword- 
1  fhaped,  ftanding  almoft  in  two  ranks,  the  uppermoft 
nearly  linear,  the  loweft  very  blunt  and  even  emar- 
ginate.  Brakes  extremely  fmall,  except  the  lower- 
moft,  fcarcely  a  quarter  fo  long  as  the  germ,  by  which 
this  fpecies  is  effentially  diftinguifhed,  Flowers  white, 
upright.  Germ  flender,  ftriated :  the  lip  has  white 

?  Idem.  '  Wither,  arr. 
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elevated  ribs  running  longitudinally,  and  in  the  front 
a  yellow  erefeent-like  fpotk 

According  to  Ray,  the  root  is  compofed  of  many 
thickifh  fibres  ;  the  idem  a  foot  high  or  more,  and 
upright.  Root-leaves  long,  narrow,  pointed,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  reeds ;  ftem-leaves  very  many,  narrow. 
Flowers  fhbw-white,  eight  or  ten,  in  a  loofe  fpike. 

Mr.  Woodward  deferibes  the  idem  as  a  foot  high, 
fometimes  (lightly  twiided.  Stem-leaves  bright-green, 
fmooth,  fhining,  having  five  or  feven  principal  ribs  ; 
the  longeld  fix  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide  ; 
the  lower  embracing,  the  upper  feffile,  alternate,  and 
pointing  from  two  oppofite  lines.  Seed-veifels  up¬ 
right,  elliptical,  but  from  the  projecting  ribs  appear¬ 
ing  three-cornered,  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of 
paluftris  s. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Found  by 
Newton  under  Brackenbrow  or  Brackenwray,  oppo¬ 
fite  Helk’s  wood  a  mile  from  Ingleton  in  Yorklhire.  I 
Dr.  Richardfon  obferwed  it  there  afterwards 1 : — by 
Mr.  Woodward  in  Lord  Lonfdale’s  woods  at  Lowther 
in  Weftmoreland  : — by  Walter  Michael  Mofely,  Efq. 
of  Glafhampton,  on  the  top  of  Aberly  hill  in  Wor- 
ceiderfhire,  and  alfo  in  Wire  foreld  in  the  fame  county  u. 
Sherard  found  it  in  a  rotten  bog  by  a  lough-fide  near 
the  dairy-hoii fe  in  CrevetenauBallinahinch,  Ireland,  and 
communicated  it  to  Ray  in  1694.  Eales  afterwards 
fent  it  to  him  from  Hert'fordfhire  \  But  was  not  this 
rather  the  grandifiora  ? 

4.  Root  long  and  creeping,  perennial.  Stem  about 
a  foot  high.  Leaves  ribbed,  various  in  breadth,  but 
generally  rather  elliptical  than  lanceolate,  their  bale 
half  embracing  the  (tern.  Spike  ered,  with  from 
three  to  eight  large  white  nearly  upright  flowers. 
Lower  brades  like  the  leaves  in  form  arid  fize,  the 
others  gradually  lefs,  but  none  fhorter  than  the  germ, 
which  is  (lender  and  deeply  furrowed.  Petals  but  little 
expanded,  and  cnclofing  the  lip  of  the  nedary,  which 
is  heart-fhaped,  obtufe,  entire,  with  three  elevated 
longitudinal  yellow  ribs  on  the  upper  fide  Y. 

Native  of  Europe  in  woods  and  thickets.  It  oc¬ 
curs  with  us  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties.  In 
Stokenchurch  woods,  and  Shotover  plantations  in  Ox- 
fordfhire.  About  Marlow  in  Buckinghamftiire.  In 
Gloucefterfhire.  In  Mr.  Knight’s  walks,  Wolverley, 
Worcefterfhire.  In  Purbeck,  in  the  woods  at  Grange, 
and  in  the  lane  going  up  the  hill  above  ;  in  the 
grove  at  the  Down-houfe  near  Blandford,  and  in  Little 
wood  at  Chettle  in  Dorfetfhire.  Teverfham  andQuey 
in  Cambridgefhire  and  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  In  Lord 
Lonfdale’s  wood,  againft  Afkham-hall,  Weftmoreland. 

In  Scotland,  but  rarely :  in  a  wood  at  Loch  Ranfa,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Arran.  It  flowers  in  june. 

5.  Roots  brown,  flexuofe,  numerous.  Leaves  acute, 
nerved,  embracing.  Brades  fmall,  awl-fhaped.  Go¬ 
rdias  white :  fegments  lanceolate,  converging ;  lip 
ftiorter  by  half  than  the  petals,  channelled,  blunt,  ftri- 
ated. — It  differs  from  grandifiora ,  in  having  a  clofer 
fpike,  fmaller  brades,  and  flowers  only  half  the  fize. 
Native  of  Algiers,  on  hills  z. 

6.  Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola. 

7.  Native  of  Jamaica*. 

8.  Root  creeping  horizontally,  and  producing  many 
long  fimple  fibres.  Stem  perfedly  ered,  a  foot  high, 
leafy,  downy,  comprefied,  having  fewer  leaves  on  the 
upper  part. .  Leaves  a  little  fpreading  in  various  di¬ 
rections,  pointed  and  ribbed.  Spike  of  from  three  to 
fix  purple  flowers.  Brades  lanceolate ;  the  lowed 
fometimes  as  long  as  its  correfponding  flower ;  the 
reft  little  longer  than  the  germ,  fometimes  rather 
fhorter.  Germ  (lender,  downy.  Petals  all  direded 
upwards,  ovate,  very  much  pointed.  Nedary  with  a 
fhort  blunt  projedion  behind ;  its  lip  about  equal  to 
the  petals  in  length,  white  tipped  with  purple,  lobed 
on  each  fide  at  the  bale,  marked  with  yellow  elevated 
waving  lines,  and  terminating  in  a  (harp  point. 

Native  of  Europe.  Plukenet  received  it  from  Ire¬ 
land  j  and  on  his  authority,  Dillenius  inferred  it  in  his 


r  Engl.  bot. 
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edition  of  Ray’s  fynopfis.  Hudfon  fays  that  it  grows 
about  Clapham  and  Ingleton  in  Yorklhire.  Dr. 
Withering,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  Arrangements, 
confiders  it  as  a  doubtful  native  of  our  ifland.  It  was 
however  gathered  in  june  1 800  on  a  fteep  ftony  bank 
on  Hampton  common,  Gloucefterfhire,  by  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Barnham  Houle  3  and  in  the  following  month,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  in  another  part  of  the  fame 
county  b. 

_  Much  confufion  reigned  among  the  four  Britifh  fpe- 
cies  of  Serapias,  till  Lightfoot,  Withering,  and  Smith, 
afeertained  and  diftinguifhed  them  fatisfadorily. 

9.  Bulbs  three,  four  or  more,  roundifh,  villofe, 
hanging  down  from  the  ends  of  the  fibres.  Leaves  nar¬ 
row-lanceolate,  acute,  channelled.  Stem  clothed  with 
(heaths  of  leaves.  Flowers  two  to  four,  in  a  loofe 
fpike.  Brades  lanceolate,  acute,  concave,  ered,  pur- 
plifh,  longer  than  the  germ.  Petals  three,  lanceolate, 
acute,  converging,  concolor,  marked  with  lines.  Lip 
(landing  out,  three-lobed  ;  the  two  fide-lobes  (liort  and 
rounded  ;  the  middle-lobe  fmooth,  lanceolate,  acute, 
quite  entire. — This  is  allied  to  the  next  fpecies,  but 
differs  in  having  the  flowers  in  fpikes,  and  little  more 
than  half  the  fize,  with  the  lip  lanceolate  not  cordate  c. 

Native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Carniola,  Italy,  and 
Africa  near  Algiers.  Introduced  in  17S6,  by  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  Bart.  It  flowers  in  may  d. 

10.  Bulbs  commonly  many,  fpherical,  two  of  them 
approximating  as  in  fome  of  the  Orchifes ;  the  reft 
hanging  from  the  ends  of  the  fibres.  Leaves  narrow- 
lanceolate,  acute,  channelled,  involving  the  ftem. 
Flowers  three  to  fix,  loofe,  terminating,  fubpanicled. 
Bracfes  concave,  lanceolate,  acute,  longer  than  the 
germ,  purplifh,  with  longitudinal  veins  of  a  deeper 
colour.  Petals  three,  concolor,  converging,  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute.  Lip  excavated  at  the  bale,  deep  purple, 
three-lobed,  the  fide-lobes  (hort,  rounded,  the  middle 
lobe  very  large,  fubcordate,  acuminate,  veined,  quite 
entire,  villofe,  but  fometimes  fmooth*. 

It  refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  larger.  The  lip 
of  the  nedary  is  fubcordate,  and  bearded  at  the  baie 
in  the  middle,  with  an  ered  obtufe  earlet  on  each 
fide  f. 

Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  Africa  about 
Algiers ;  flowering  early  in  the  fpring. 

11.  Stem  a  foot  high,  ered,  quite  fimple,  even. 
Root-leaves  fword-fhaped,  folded  together,  even,  a 
finger’s  length,  acute  :  ftem-leaves  alternate,  remote, 
fheathing,  oblong,  acute,  an  inch  in  length.  Raceme 
terminating,  quite  fimple,  direded  one  way :  flowers 
eleven  or  twelve,  each  on  a  feparate  peduncle.  Brades 
lanceolate,  membranaceous,  fhorter  than  the  flower. 
Petals  five,  lanceolate,  even,  ered.  Lip  of  the  nec¬ 
tary  bifid. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  g. 

12.  Stem  ered,  fubflexuofe,  angular,  fmooth,  a 

fpan  high.  Leaves  about  five,  alternate,  embracing : 
the  two  lower  (heath-form ;  the  two  middle  ovate, 
acute,  entire,  nerved,  fmooth,  from  upright  fpreading, 
an  inch  long ;  the  uppermoft  lanceolate,  nerved.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating,  in  a  fpike,  ered,  white,  fmall. - 

Native  of  Japan. 

13.  Stem  covered  with  (heathing  leaves,  a  fpan 
high.  Leaves  acute,  nerved,  entire,  fmooth,  a  finger’s 
length,  about  five.  Flowers  terminating,  in  a  fpike 
ered. 

Native  of  Japan,  on  the  mountain  Fakona;  flower¬ 
ing  in  april  \ 

14.  Spathes  lanceolate,  acute.  Petals  fix,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  fpreading,  concave,  the  three  outer  larger. 
Nedary  one-leafed,  two-lipped  :  upper  lip  truncate, 
very  (liort  ;  lower  ered,  trifid,  the  middle  fegment 
cowled,  the  lateral  ones  (lender  with  a  radiant  beard 
at  the  point.— Native  of  New  Zealand1. 

Forfter  firft  made  this  plant  a  diftind  genus  under 
the  name  of  Thelymitra>  the  parts  of  frudification 
having  a  covering  like  a  woman’s  hood  or  bonnet; 
but  afterwards,  by  the  perfuafion  of  Solander,  he  re¬ 
duced  it  to  this  genus.] 

h  Engl.  bot.  c  Desfontaines.  Hort.  kew. 

Desfontaines.  f  Linn.  fpec.  s  Linn.  mant. 

h  Thunberg.  1  Forfter. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  being  difficult  to  preferve  and  propa¬ 
gate,  few  have  attempted  to  keep  them  in  gardens. 
They  may  be  taken  up  from  the  places  where  they 
grow  naturally  when  their  leaves  begin  to  decay,  and 
planted  in  a  fhady  moift  place,  where  they  will  thrive 
and  flower. 

[See  Ophrvs  and  Orchis. 

Serapias.  See  Arethufa ,  Cypripedium,  Ophrys ,  and 
Orchis. 

Seriana  or  Seriania.  '  See  Paullinia. 

SERI5LA.  (A  little  veffel,jar  or  pot.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  917.  .  Reich.  #..996.  Schreh.  n.  1245. 
Gartn.t.  159.  fluff,  iqi.  Achyrophorus.  Vaill. 
act.  gall,  \qi\.  f.  28.  13.  21.  18. 

Claflf.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  iEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofita  SemifloJculoJ<e.  Cichorace^,  ]uff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  Ample  :  leaflets  linear,  almofl:  equal,  ereft. 
Cor.  Compound  imbricate,  uniform.  Corollets  herma¬ 
phrodite,  equal,  numerous. 

Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five¬ 
toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubulous. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens. 

Stigmas  two,  reflex. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  oblong,  length  of  the  calyx.  Pappus  capillary, 
ftipitate ;  with  ten  rays,  hairy  at  the  fides. 

Rec.  chaffy,  length  of  the  calyx,  deciduous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Ample.  Pappus  fubplumofe.  Recept.  chaffy. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Seriola  laevigata.  Smooth  Seriola. 

Lin.Jpec.  1139.  Reich.  3.  660.  Vahljymh.  1.  go. 
Desfont.  atlant.  237/  t.  216. 

Achyrophorus  fere  glaber,  bellidis  glauco  dentatoque 
folio.  Vaill.  aft.  1721.  p.  278. 

Hieracium  ramofum,  &c.  Raii Juppl.  144. 

Smcothiflj ,  leaves  obovate  toothed. 

2.  Seriola  tethnenfis.  Rough  Seriola. 

Lin.Jpec.  1139.  Reich.  3.  660.  flacqu.  obf.  4. 
p.  3.  t.  79.  Gsertn.  fruft.  2.  370.  - 
Hypochasris  calycibus  asqualibus  hifpidis.  Lin.  hort. 
cliff.  385.  hort.  upf.  240. 

Achyrophorus  hirfutus,  bellidis  obtufo  folio.  Vaill. 
aft.  1721.  p.  739. 

Hijpid ,  leaves  obovate  Jomewhat  toothed. 

3.  Seriola  cretenfis.  Cretan  Seriola. 

Lin.Jpec.  1139.  Reich.  3.  660. 

Achyrophorus  hirfutus,  dentis  leonis  folio  keviter  den- 
tato.  Vaill.  aft.  1721.7).  740. 

Rough-haired,  with  runcinate  leaves. 

4.  Seriola  urens.  Stinging  Seriola. 

Lin.Jpec.  1139.  Reich.  3.  660. 

'  Hypochasris  urens.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  .1.  8 10. 

H.  hieracii  barbati  folio,  calyce  hilpido.  Vaill.  aft. 
1721.  p.  215. 

Hieracium  alpinum,  &  c.  Cup.  cathol.  95.  Raii  Juppl. 
146.  n.  89. 

Stinging,  leaves  toothed,  ftem  branched. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Roots  perennial,  long,  twilled,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  little  finger,  covered  at  top  with  brown  fcales 
from  the  withered  petioles.  Leaves  radical,  fmooth, 
lemotely  toothed,  obovate  or  fpatulate,  decurrent. 
Scape  ereft,  flender,  fmooth,  very  flightly  ftreaked, 
fparingly  branched  and  fometimes  quite  fimple,  almofl; 
leaflefs.  At  the  bafe  of  each  branch  is  an  awl-fhaped 
leaflet  or  fcale.  Peduncles  almofl:  filiform,  few  (three 
or  four)  unequal,  one-flowered.  Calyx  fmooth,  cy¬ 
lindrical  ;  with  the  outer  leaflets  few  and  fhorter  ;  the 
inner  linear  and  equal.  Petals  yellow,  linear,  toothed 
at  the  end,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Seed  brown, 
fmooth,  flender,  elongated.  Pappus  fimple,  rufefcent, 
feffile  in  the  ray,  ftiped  in  the  difk  k. 

Vahl  dcfcribes  the  root  as  woody,  fufiform,  divided 
at  top;  the  leaves  collected  into  a  rofe,  wedge-form, 

Desfor.tair.es. 
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ending  in  a  channelled  petiole,  an  inch  and  half  long, 
moltly  quite  fmooth,  even,  (fometimes,  but  very  fel- 
dom,  having  a  few  hairs  on  the  upper  furface  towards 
the  point,)  glaucous-green,  veinlefs,  ffiarpifh,  having 
three  or  four  diftant  teeth  on  each  fide.  Calyx  fub- 
1  rubricate,  with  the  outer  leaflets  fhort  and  unequal, 
the  inner  towards  the  point  having  a  hifpid  line  of 
hairs.  Seeds  awl-fhaped,  appearing  to  be  tranfverfely 
ftreaked  when  examined  with  a  magnifier.  Papous 
eight  or  ten-rayed,  fubplumofe.  Chaffs  membrana¬ 
ceous,  linear,  acuminate. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia,  and  of  Barbary,  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks.  Introduced  in  1772,  by  Monfi 
Richard.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft1. 

2.  Root  annual.  Stems  branched,  eredf,  hirfute. 
Leaves  villofe,  obtufe,  remotely  toothed :  upper 
ftem-leaves  feffile,  embracing.  Peduncles  long, 
ereff,  one-flowered,  hifpid,  leaflefs  above,  unequal, 
panicle-corymbed.  Calyx  fimple  or  fcarcely  imbri¬ 
cate,  cylindrical,  very  hirfute,  with  linear  leaflets. 
Corolla  yellow.  Seeds  even,  thole  of  the  ray  naked. 
Pappus  of  the  others  feathered,  ftiped.  Chaffs  linear, 
acute,  deciduous m. 

Receptacle,  according  to  Gtertner,  convex,  covered 
all  over  with  membranaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  deci¬ 
duous  chaffs,  nearly  equal  to  the  calyx.  Seeds  fmall, 
fufiform,  ftriated,  rugged  with  fharp  points,  of  a  red¬ 
raft  colour.  Pappus  feathered,  permanent,  ftiped, 
having  about  ten  white  rays  between  chaffy  and  briftly : 
ftipe  capillary,  length  of  the  feed. 

Native  of  Italy,  and  of  Barbary  near  Mafcar. 

3.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Crete. 

4.  The  fcales  of  the  calyx  are  fharp  with  pungent 
fpinules  n  :  which,  fays  Ray,  diftinguifhes  this  plant  at 
firft  fight.  Pie  adds,  that  there  is  a  long  narrow  leaf 
at  the  origin  of  each  branch. 

Native  of  Sicily  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of 
Europe.  This  and  the  fecond  fpecies  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  John  Earl  of  Bute,  the  former  in  1771,  the 
latter  in  1773  °* 

SERIPHIUM.  ( Setf £<piov  of  Diojcorides.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1003.  Reich,  n.  1087.  Schreb.  n.  1358. 
G*rtn.t.  167.  fluff  180.  Helychryfoides.  Vaill. 
aft.  gall.  1 7 1 9. 

Claff.  19.  5.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Segregata. 

Nat.  order  of  Compoflitm  Nucamentaceo. ?,  Corymbiferae, 

Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Outer  Perianth  of  five  roundifh  imbricate  tomen- 
tofe  leaflets. — Inner  of  five  eredt  acuminate  awl-fhaped 
very  fmooth  fcariofe  leaflets,  twice  as  long  as  the 
others;  one-flowered. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  fhorter  than  the  inner 
calyx  :  border  five-toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary.  Anther  cylindrical. 
Pist.  Germ  inferior  to  the  corollet,  fuperior  to  the  calyx. 

Style  filiform.  Stigma  fubbifid. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  clofed. 

Seed  folitary,  oblong. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  imbricate.  Cor.  one-petalled,  regular.  Seed  one, 
oblong,  below  the  corolla. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Seriphium  cinereum.  Heath-leaved  Seriphium. 

Lin.Jpec.  1316.  Jyft.  798.  Reich.  3.  950.  mant. 
481.  Berg.  cap.  340.  G<ertn.  fruft.  2.  416, 

Pluk.  mant.  t.  297./.  1.  (Tamarifcus.)  Pet.raz. 
t'  3-f •  9-  (Breynia.) 

Artemifia  floribus  fimplicibus.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  403. 
Abrotanoides  africanum,  foliis  minimis  argenteis  re- 
flexis,  floribus  in  fummis  caulibus  &  ramulis  in  fpicas 
oblongas  digeftis.  Raii  Juppl.  233. 

Flowers  whorl-Jpiked  one-flowered ,  leaves  Jpreading. 

22.  Seriphium  plumofum.  Feathered  Seriphium. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1316.  Jyft.  798.  Reich.  3.  950.  mant . 
481.  Pet.  gaz.  t.  5.  /.  4.  (Breynia.) 

Abrotanoides  africanum,  foliis  cineraceis  mufcofis,  ca- 
pitulis  fiorum  globofis  magnis.  Raii Juppl.  233’ 
Flowers  in  Jpikes  fix-flow  ere  d ,  leaves  granulate- ovate. 

1  Hort.  kew.  m  Desfontaines.  "  Linn,  fpec, 

0  Hort.  ke\y. 

3'  Seriphium 
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*  Seriphium  fufcum.  Brown  Seriphium. 

■  Lin.  Spec.  1317-  M-199-  Rlich-  3-  9S°‘  manL 

481. 

Stoeb e  ericoides.  Berg.  cap.  339. 

Eupatorium  ericoides  capitis  bonae  fpei.  Breyn.  cent 
t.  69.  Mor.  hift.  3.  97./.  7-  /•  l8-/-  IO- 
Abrotanoides  capenfis,  ericas  folio.  Pet.  Jpzz-  9*  S 

f.  2.  . 

Flowers  capitate  one-flowered ,  leaves  imbricate. 

4.  Seriphium  ambiguum.  Doubtful  Seriphium. 

Lin.  fyft.  799.  Reich.  3.  951-  Comm.hort.  2.  117 

t.  59  ?  .  , 

Gnaphalium  feriphoides.  Berg.  cap.  267. 

Artemifia  ambigua.  Lin.Jpec.  1190.  mant,  465. 
Flowers  in  /pikes  three-flowered ,  /«w;  tor. 

descriptions,  &?r. 

1  Branches  in  whorls.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fmall, 
cluftered,  recurved,  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  hoary.  Spikes 
fox-tail  like,  pale  red,  interrupted.  Scales  of  the  calyx 
almoft  fetaceous p.- — General  calyx  none,  or  notdiftinCt 
from  the  outer  chaffs  of  the  receptacle  :  partial  one- 
flowered,  double,  each  five  -  leaved  :  outer  leaflets 
{hotter,  tomentofe,  obtufe,  like  the  chaffs  equal ;  inner 
longer,'  fcariofe,  fmooth,  briftly-acuminate,  unequal, 
prominent  far  beyond  the  chaffs,  fo  as  to  form  an 
echinated  head.  Florets  cylindric-funnel-form,  five- 
cleft.  Common  receptacle  fubglobular,  covered  all 
over  with  ovate-oblong,  concave  chaffs,  tomentofe 
on  the  outfide.  Seed  ovate-globular,  five-grooved, 
fmooth,  fmall,  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour. .  Pappus 
the  length  of  the  corollet,  caducous,  with  about 
twelve  rays,  pencil-feathered  at  top,  naked  at  bottom, 
fetaceous,  united  in  a  ring q.  Introduced  in  1774,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It  flowers  from  july  to  fep- 

tember r.  • 

2.  Flowers  five  or  fix-flowered.  Leaves  filiform. 

,  Flowers  lateral,  feffile,  imbricate  with  granulate 

leaves  \  , 

3.  Flowers  one-flowered,  terminating,  feffile,  in 
bundles.  Stems  diftorted,  branched,  flexuofe.  Leaves 
cinereous,  awnlefsh 

4.  This  is  a  procumbent,  cinereous  fhrub.  Leaves 

Ample,  linear,  cluftered.  Spikes  long,  terminating 
the  branches.  Flowers  roundifh.  Calyxes  cinereous, 
but  with  the  inner  row  of  fcales  fcariofe  or  mem¬ 
branaceous,  coloured,  white  as  in  the  Gnaphaliums. 
Four  or  five  capillary  rays,  the  length  of  the  florets, 
feathered  at  the  point,  ftand  round  the  florets.  Seeds 
naked.  , 

This  fpecies  is  intermediate  between  the  Seri- 
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phiums,  Artemifias,  Gnaphaliums  and  Stoebes.  It 
naturally  appertains  to  this  genus,  though  it  is  not 
without  difficulty  combined  with  it,  except  in  the  pap¬ 
pus  feathered  at  the  point u.  • 

All  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Seriphium  Abfinthium.  See  Sifymbrium  Sophia. 

* - corymbiferum.  See  Stoebe  gnaphaloides. 

Sermountai  '.  See  Siler. 

Serpentaria.  See  Ariftolochia,  \Ophiogloffum,  Polygonum 
Biftorta  and  Saururus. 

Serpentina.  See  Plantago Jubulata. 

SERPICuLA.  (A  ferpendo,  from  creeping ,  a  little 
creeping  plant. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1144.  Schreb.n.  1413.  Jfff- 3 1 8 . 
Laurembergia.  Berg.  c.  350.  t.  5  ? 

Claff.  21.4.  Monoecia  Tetrandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Inundata.  Onagra ,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  folitary,  peduncled. 

Cal.  Perianth  very  fmall,  four-toothed,  ere<ft,  acute, 

permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  obtufe,  feffile. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort.  Anthers  oblong,  length 
of  the  petals. 

*  Female  Flowers  on  the  fame  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  luperior,  four-parted,  very  fmall,  perma¬ 
nent.  5  .......  . 


1  Linn.  .  s  G;ertner.  r  Hort.  kew.  a  Linn,  mant. 
idem.  u  Linn.  fpcc.  fyft.  and  mant. 


Pist.  Germ  inferior,  ovate,  grooved.  Style 

Stigma -  . 

Per.  Nut  cylindrical,  with  eight  -cartilaginous  fwelhngs, 

one-celled,  deciduous. 

Seed  fingle,  oblong. 

essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  four-toothed.  Cor.  four-pe tailed. 

Fem.  Cal.  four- parted.  Per.  Nut  tomentofe. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Serpicula  verticiilata;  v 

Lin.Jyft.  848.  Juppl.  41 6.  Roxb.  corom.  t.  164. 
Leaves  in  whorls  aculeate-ferrate. 

2.  Serpicula  repens. 

Lin.jyfi.  ed.  13*  7°^-  e^‘  $4^*  '  Reich.  4*  124. 

mant.  124.  Juppl.  4.16. 

S.  ferpillifolia.  Bum.  prodr.  26. 

Laurembergia  capenfis.  Berg.  cap.  350.  t.  £. 

Leaves  alternate  linear. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

2.  The  herb  has  the  appearance  of  Veronica  ferpyU 
lifolia,  but  is  fmaller.  Stem  creeping.  Leaves  moftly 
alternate,  linear,  leldom  ferrate. — Native  of  the  Cape 

of  Good  Hope  \  >  .  , 

Bergius  named  it  Laurembergia,  from  William  and 
Peter  Laurembergius,  of  Roftock,  brothers  j  the  firft 
a  phyfician  at  Copenhagen,  the  fecond,  profeflor  of 
poetry  at  Roftock ;  both  authors  cf  botanical  works. 
Bergius’s  defcription  does  not  quite  agree  with  Lin- 
neus’s. 

Serpillifoli a  and  Serpyllifolia.  See  Linntea. j 
Serpyllum.  See  Thymus. 

[Serraria.  See  Plantago  and  Protea. ] 

SERRATuLA.  (So  named  from  the  finely  ferrated  leaves 
of  the  common  fort.  The  name  is  found  in  P liny. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  924.  Reich,  n.  1003.  Schreb.n.  1264. 
Dill.  gif.  8.  fluff.  174.  Gtertn.  t.  162. 

Clafft  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  TEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofita  Capital  a:.  CinarocephaU,  Juffi 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Common  oblong,  fubcylindrical,  imbricate  with  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute  or  obtufe,  awnltk  fcales. 

Cor.  Compound  tubulous,  uniform.  Cor ollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  equal. 

Proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form :  tube  bent  in ; 
border  ventricofe,  five-cleft. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubulous. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens. 

Stigmas  two,  oblong,  reflex. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  obovate.  Pappus  feffile,  feathered. 

Rec.  chaffy,  flat. 

Obs.  The  Pappus  in  fome  is  plumofe,  in  others  only 
fubplumofe. 

Carduus  is  diftinguifhed  from  Serratula  by  its 
hairy  receptacle,  ventricofe  calyx,  prickly  fcales , 
fligma  lefs  bifid,  and  feathered  pappus. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  fubcylindrical,  imbricate,  awnlefs. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Serratula  tin&oria.  Common  Saw-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1144.  fyft .  723-  Reich.  3.  668.  hort. 
cliff.  391.  upf.  249.  fl.fuec.  n.713.  Gartn.  fruit. 
1.  380.  Hudf.  angl.  349.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
695.  Smith  brit.  845.  engl.  hot.  t.  38.  ■  Hull ,  180. 
Light/,  f cot.  447.  Relb.  cant.  n.  584.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  677.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  571.  FI.  dan.  t.  281. 
Pollich pal.  n.  760.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1325.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  39.  Pallas  it.  1.  63.  Kniph.  cent.  2. 
n.  83. 

Serratula.  Bauh.  pin.  235*  Dod.  pempt.  42.  3. 
Matth.  945.  1.  valgr.  2.  295.  Camer.  epit.  682. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  23.  2.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  8.  1.  Rail  hift. 
331.  fyn.  196.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  22.fi.  6. 

S.  purpurea.  Ger.  576.  1.  emac.  713. 

S.  vulgaris  flore  purpureo.  Park,  theat.  MIS' 

x  Linn.  mant.  and  fyft. 
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Carduus  tindlorius.  Seep.  earn.  n.  1012.  Hall.  helv. 

n.  163.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  538. 

Leaves  ferrate  fubciliate  lyrate-pinnatifid ,  terminating  lobe 
very  large ,  florets  uniform ,  pappus  fomewbat  rugged. 
[2.  Serratula  coronata.  Siberian  Saw-wort. 

Lin.  f pec.  1144.  Reich.  3.  66 9.  Krock.  filef. 
n.  1326.  Bocc.  muf.  1.  45.  t*.  37.  Gmel.fib.  2. 
49.  t.  20.-  (Carduus.) 

S.  foliis  Jaciniatis.  Amm.  ruth.  n.  18 1. 

Leaves  lyrate-pinnatifid ,  terminating  pinna  very  large, 
florets  of  the  ray  female  longer. 

3.  Serratula  japonjea.  Japonefe  Sazv-zvort. 

" Lin.fyfi .  723.  Thunb.jap.  305. 

Leaves  lyrate-pinnatifid  rugged ,  calyx-fcales  dilated  at 
the  point  and  membranaceous.  ] 

4.  Serratula  alpina.  Alpine  Saw-wort. 

Lin.  f pec.  114 S-fyfi.  713.  Reich.  3.  669.  fl.  lapp. 
n.  291.  fuec..  n.  714.  hort.  upf.  391.  Hudf.  angl. 
349.  Wither.  arr.  ed.  3.  696.  Smith  brit.  846. 
engl._bot.-t.  599.  Hull,  180.  Light/,  fcot.  448. 
/.  19.  Gunn.  norv..n.  48.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1327. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  40. 

Cirfium.-  Hall.  helv.  n.  17  9.-/.  6. 

C.  inerme.  Gmel.fib.  2.  67.  t.  2 6. 

Carduo-Cirfium  minus  britannicum,  floribus  con- 
geftis.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  154 3. 

J2.  S.  alpina  cynoglofikolia.  Lin.fpec.  (3. 

Cirfium  hnmile  montanum  Cynonlofli  folio,  poly- 
anthemum.  Raiifyn.  193.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  148, 
Dill.  elth.  82.  t.  70.  f.  8  r.  v.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  76. 
t:  32. 

Carduus  mollis,  flore  c^ruleo.  John/  Merc.  bot.  2. 

18.  M err.  pin. 

y.  S.  alpina  lapathifolia.  Lin.  fpec.  y. 

Cirfium  polyanthemum  molli  haftato  folio.  Mor. 

hifi.  3.  148./.  7.  /.  29./.  1. 

Carduus  mollis  lapathi  foliis.  Bauh.  pin.  377. 

C.  mollior  2.  Cluf  hifi.  2.  15 1. 

«?.  S.  alpina  anguftifolia.  Lin.  fpec.  S.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  17 9.  (3. 

S.  alpina.  Fl.  dan.  t.  37. 

Cirfium  montanum  polyanthemum  Salicis  folio  an- 
gufto  denticulato.  Raiifyn.  193. 

C.  inerme,  foliis  linearibus  utrinque  viridibus  caly- 
cibus  hirfutis.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  78.  /.  33.  Hall, 
helv.  y. 

Calyxes  fewe-what  hairy  ovate,  leaves  undivided  woolly 
beneath,  pappus  feathered. 

[5.  Serratula  lahcifolia.  Willow-leaved  Saw-wort. 
Lin.fpec:  1145.  Reich.  3.  670. 

Cirfium  inerme,  &c.  Gmel.fib.  2.  69.  t.  27. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  alternate  hoary  beneath  feffile 
quite  entire. 

b.  Serratula  multifiora.  Manyflozvered  Saw-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  1145.  Reich.  3.  670.  Gairtn.  frubf.  2. 
380.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1328.  Lour,  cochinch.  483. 
ed.ll'illd.  589.  Gerb.  tan.  2941 
-  Cirfium  inerme,  &c.  Gmel.fib.  2. 71.  t.  ?8  ? 

Leaves  lanceolate  villofe  underneath  fubdecurrent  quite  en¬ 
tire,  Jlem- coryrnbed,  calyxes  cylindrical. ] 

7.  Serratula  noveboracenfis.  Long-leaved  Sazv-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  1146.  Reich.  3.  671.  hort.  cliff.  392. 
Pallas  it.  3.  321.  Dill.  elth.  355.  t.  2 63.  f.  342. 
Mor.  hifi .  3.  133.  Rail fuppl.  208.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  1 09./.  3.  (Centaurium.) 

S.  akiffirna.  Mill.  did.  n.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  ferrate  pendulous. 

8.  Serratula  prtealta.  hall  Saw-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1146.  Reich.  3.  671.  Dill.  elth.  356. 
/.  264.  /  343.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  45.  t.  32.  Mill. fig. 
t.  234.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  280./.  6.  (Eupatoria.) 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  ferrate  fpreading  hirfute  beneath. 

9.  Serratula  glauca.  Glaucous-leaved  Saw-zvort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1146.  Reich.  3.  671.  Gron.  virg.  116. 
Dill.  elth.  354.  t.  262.fi.  341.  Pluk.  mant.  40. 
(Centaurium.)  : 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  acuminate  ferrate,  flowers  coryrnbed, 
calyxes  roundifh. 

10. -  Serratula  fquarrofa.  Rough-headed  Saw-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  1 14 6.  Reich.  3.  671.  hort.  cliff.  392. 
Gron.  virg.  1 1 6.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  137.  f  7.  /.  27. 
/.  10.  (Stocbe.) 
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Cirfium  tuberofum,  capitulis  fquarrofis.  Dill.  elth.  83, 
/.  71./.  82. 

Leaves  linear,  calyxes  fquarrofe  fubfeffile  acuminate  la  ¬ 
teral. 

11..  Serratula  icariofa.  Ragged- cupped  Saw-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  1147.  Reich.  3.  672.  Gron.  virg.  2.  tl6. 
1.  92.  (Cirfium.)  Banift.  virg.  1028.  Pluk. 
mant.  105.  (Jacea.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  177.  f.  4. 
(Eupatorio  affinis.) 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire,  calyxes  fquarrofe  peduncled 
obtufe. 

[12.  Serratula  pi lofa.  Hairy-leaved  Saw-wort. 

.  Ait.  kew.  3.  138. 

Leaves  linear  hairy ,  flowers  axillary  on  long  peduncles. 

13.  Serratula  fpeciofa.  Hairy -cupped  Saw-wort. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  138. 

Strehelina  elegans.  Walt,  carol.  202. 

Leaves  linear -fickled,  flowers  feffile fpiked,  calycine  leaflets 
rough-haired  acute,  the  inner  ones  elongated  coloured 
at  the  point.  ] 

14.  Serratula  fpicata.  Spiked  SaW-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1147.  Reich.  3.  672.  Gron .  virg.  116. 
Banift.  virg.  1927..  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  424.  /.  6. 
(Jacea.)  Mor.  hifi.  3.  137.  J.  7.  /.  27.  /.  10. 
(Stoebe.) 

Cirfi  um  tuberofum,  ladlucae  capitulis  fpicatis.  Dill, 
elth.  85.  t.  71.fi.  83. 

Leaves  linear  ciliate  at  the  bafie,  flowers  in  fpikes  feffile 
lateral,  Jlem  fiunple. 

[15.  Serratula  amara.  Bitter  Saw-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  1148.  Reich.  3.  672.  Gmel.fib.  2.  72. 
t.  29.  (Cirfium.) 

Leaves  lanceolate,  calycine  feales  fcariofe  at  the  point  blunt 
patulous  coloured,  flowers  terminating. 

16.  Serratula  centauroides.  Centaury -like  Saw-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1148.  fyft.  724.  Reich.  3.  673.  Gmel . 
fib.  2,  44.  n.  38.  t.  17.  Gcertn.  frucl.  2.  380. 
Jacea  ferpens,  flore  triplicato.  Zanon.  hifi. 

Leaves  pinnatifid  oblique  acute  Jmooth  Unarmed,  calycine 
feales  mucronate,  the  inner  ones  fcariofe. 

17  Serratula  mucronata.  Pointed-cupped  Saw-wort. 
Desfont.  atlant.  243.  t.  219. 

Smooth ,  leaves  entire  lanceolate,  Jlem  fezv-flowered,  caly¬ 
cine  Jcales  Jcariofie  at  the  point ,  acuminate ,  reflex. 

18.  Serratula  humilis.  Dwarf  Saw-wort. 

Desfont.  atlant.  244.  t.  220. . 

S.  mollis.  Cavan,  ic.  hifp.  n.  98.  t.  90 .  f.  1. 

Jacea  incana  Chamsleonis  capitulo.  Bocc.  muf.  t.  109. 
Leaves  pinnatifid  tomentofe  beneath,  head  fimple  one- 
flow  ered,  calyx-leaves  fubulate  loofe. 

19.  Serratula  Scordium. 

Lour,  cochinch.  483.  ed.  Willd.  590. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  half -embracing,  flowers  fafli- 
giate,  root  creeping. 

20.  Serratula  arvenfis.  Corn  Saw-wort  or  Way  Thiftle. 
Lin.  fpec.  1149.  fyft.  724.  Reich.  3.  673.  mant. 

y6i.fi.  fuec.  n.  715.  Hudf.  angl.  349.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  696.  Hull,  180.  Relh.  cant.  n.  585. 
Abbot  kedf.  n.  572.  Pi.  rufi.  t.  132.  Fl.  dan. 
/.  644.  Pollich pal.  n.  761.  Leers  herborn.  n.  63 2. 
Krock.  filef.  n.  1329.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  85. 
Regnault  bot. 

Carduus  arvenfis.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  57.  Smith  brit. 
850.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  682.  Linn.  lapp.  n.  293. 
Tabern.  700.  Villars  dauph.  3.  23. 

C.  ferratuloides.  Neck,  gallob.  338.  n.  9. 

C.  vulgatiflimus  viarum.  Ger.  emac.  1173.4.  Rail 
hifi.  310.  fiyn.  194.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  li.fi  5.  Mor. 
hifi.  3.  1.56./.  7.  t.  32.fi  14. 

C.  vinearum  repens,  fonchi  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  387. 
prodr.  156. — item,  C.  in  avena  proveniens.  Bauh . 
pin.  377. 

C.  ferpens  levicaulis.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  59.  2. 

C.  ceanothos,  f.  viarum  &  vinearum  repens.  Park, 
the  at.  959.  7. 

Ceanothos  Theophrafti.  Col.  eephr.  1.  46. 

Cirfium  arvenfe.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1001.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  557.  Hall.  helv.  n.  17 1. — fonchi  folio,  radice 
repente,  flore  purpurafeente.  Tournefi.  inft.  448. 
Leaves  Jeffile  pinnatifid /piny,  Jlem  panicled ,  calyxes  ovate 
fpinulofe. 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

t.  Root  perennial,  l'omewhat  woody.  Stem  eretft, 
ftiff  and  ftraight,  two  or  three  feet  high,  leafy,  an¬ 
gular,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  lyrate  or  varioufly 
pinnatifid,  (fometimes  undivided ;)  the  root-leaves 
commonly  entire  ;  all  acutely  ferrate  and  minutely  ci- 
liate,  rigid,  fmooth  on  both  fides.  The  whole  plant 
is  firm,  rigid  and  hard  to  the  touch,  but  not  prickly. 
Flowers  corymbed,  of  a  blood-red  purple  colour, 
fometimes  varying  to  white.  Scales  of  the  calyx  dufky 
purple,  fometimes  villofe,  the  outer  ones  gradually 
fmaller.  Receptacle  briftly.  Seeds  ftriated.  Pappus 
unequal,  yellow,  rugged  on  one  fide,  recurved  at  the 
point y:  Ihining,  fays  Gaertner,  with  gold  colour  and 
brown ;  the  rays  letaceous,  ftiffifh,  fcarcely  at  all,  or 
very  minutely  toothletted. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  woods,  thickets,  hedges  and 
bufhy'  paftures  ;  flowering  injuly  andauguft.  Linneus 
fays,  it  is  much  ufed  in  Sweden  as  a  yellow  dye  for 
coarfe  woollen  cloths ;  whence  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
tinbloria.  Materials  for  that  colour  are  fo  abundant, 
and  moft  of  them  fo  fuperior  to  this,  that  it  is  proba¬ 
bly  not  ufed  in  England  z. 

2.  This  is  fo  like  the  preceding  as  fcarcely  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  it,  except  by  its  being  three  times 
the  fize,  having  a  grooved  ftem,  twice  as  many  florets, 
and  a  declining  leaf  under  the  calyx  but  efpecially 
in  having  a  ray,  with  tubular,  narrower,  female,  fer¬ 
tile  florets. 

The  genus  is  doubtful :  the  female  ray  fhould  indi¬ 
cate' it  to  be  a  Centaurium ,  but  the  fertility  of  thefe 
florets,  and  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant  are  repugnant. 
If  feveral  of  the  fpecies  were  like  this,  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  form  a  new  genus  for  them,  but  this 
one  fcarcely  merits  ita. 

Native  of  Italy,  Silefia  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in 
1748,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguftbi 
This  fpecies  is  omitted  in  the  later  editions  of  Mr. 
Miller's  dictionary. 

3.  Stem  angular,  grooved,  rugged,  eredt,  three  feet 
high.  Leaves  fcattered,  petioled,  acute,  toothed, 
green  above  but  afh-coloured  beneath,  muricate-fca- 
br'ous  on  both  fides,  a  finger’s  length,  the  upper  ones 
gradually  lefs.  Flowers  terminating,  panicled.  Pa¬ 
nicle  faftigiate,  decompounded.  The  inner  feales  of 
the  calyx  are  widened  at  the  end,  blunt  and  flefla-co- 
loured. 

Native  of  Japan c. 

4.  Roots  flender,  though  tough  and  woody,  peren¬ 
nial,  black  on  the  outfide.  Stems  Ample,  upright, 
leafy,  round,  ftriated,  cottony,  various  in  height,  ge¬ 
nerally  ten  or  twelve  inches,  (about  five  inches,  With.') 
Leaves  fcattered :  the  root-leaves  and  lower  ftern- 
leaves  petioled/the  upper  ones  feflile  :  various  in  form, 
but  generally  ovate,  fometimes  linear-lanceolate,  fome¬ 
times  almoft  haftate,  always  more  or  lefs  toothed, 
fmooth  above,  cottony  and  white  beneath :  fix  or 
feven  in  number,  according  to  Dr.  Withering.  Flow¬ 
ers  corymbed,  (eight  to  twelve,)  ereft,  purple  with 
blue  anthers,  and  handfome,  terminate  the  ftem. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  foft,  blunt,  purplifh-brown,  filky 
with  white  hairs.  Seed-down  equal,  elegantly  fea¬ 
thered d. 

Native  of  the  high  mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Auftria,  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Siberia,  Wales  and  Scot¬ 
land.  Johnfon,  the  editor  of  Gerarde,  feems  firft  to 
have  obierved  it  in  Britain  ;  after  him,  Edward  Lhwyd, 
on  Snowdon  and  other  high  mountains  in  North  Wales. 
(See  Merret’s  Pinax,  and  Dill,  elth.)  J.  W.  Griffith, 
Elq.  has  lately  found  it  on  the  higheft  rocks  of  Caer- 
narvonffiire  ;  flowering  in  july  and  auguft.  It  appears 
from  Lightfoot,  that  it  is  not  very  rare  in  Scotland. 
According  to  Merret,  it  grew  on  Brearcliff  near  Brun- 
ley,  Lancaffiire. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  place  does  not  fuffice  to  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  conftant  varieties  of  the  leaves.  Dr.  Smith, 
on  the  contrary,  is  perfuaded,  from  obfervations  made 
upon  the  fpot,  that  they  are  mere  varieties  occafioned 
by  local  accidents.— The  figures  in  Hortus  Elthamenfis 

1  Smith.  1  Engl.  bot.  »  Linn.  fpec.  b  Hort.  kew. 
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and  Flora  Banka,  reprefent  the  narrow-leaved  taller 
variety*. 

5.  Stem  arigular,  branched  at  top  as  in  its  con¬ 
geners.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Willow,  fcarcely  or 
at  all  decurrent  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  red.  Calyxes 
of  the  fame  appearance  as  in  S.  alpha,  three  or  four 
on  each  branch. — Native  of  Siberia  f . 

6.  Stem  angular,  corymbed,  with  the  branches  again 
corymbed,  fo  that  it  is  terminated  by  a  prodigious  clofe 
wood  of  flowers.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Willow, 
clothed  with  a  white  nap  beneath.  Calyxes  cylindri¬ 
cal,  with  fmooth,  acute,  purpliffi  feales.  It  is  like  the 
preceding,  but  the  leaves  are  a  little  decurrent  at  the 
bafe  and  villofe  beneath,  and  the  calyxes  are.  more 
abundant,  fharper,  fmoother  and  brighter  coloured e. 

Stem,  according  to  Loureiro,  fuffrudeofe,  three  feet 
high,  ere6h  Leaves  wide-lanceolate,  ferrate -lyrate, 
fmooth,  fcattered.  Flowers  many,  fmall,  red,  on  ter¬ 
minating,  faftigiate  peduncles.  Calyx  cylindrical 
feales  imbricate,  fhort,  clofe,  awn-lefs,  converging  at 
the  point.  Corollets  very  fmall.  Receptacle  lanu- 
ginofe.  Seed-down  filky  white,  with  rays  in  feveral 
rows  linear-chaffy,  ciliate,  unequal f. 

Found  in  Siberia  by  Gmelin,  in  Silefia  by  Krocker, 
in  China  near  Canton  by  Loureiro.] 

7.  Root  perennial.  Stalks  feveral,  channelled,  feven 
or  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  from  four  to  five  inches 
long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  flightly  fer¬ 
rate,  downy  on  their  under  fide,  feflile.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ftalk  divides  into  peduncles,  fuftaining  pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  which  appear  at  the  end  of  july. 

Native  of  North  America.  [Cultivated  by  James 
Sherard,  M.  D.  in  1732s. 

Dillenius  fays  that  it  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  ; 
that  the  umbel  or  corymb  of  flowers  has  fewer  heads 
in  it  and  is  lefs  fcattered  than  in  the  glanca,  fmall  in 
comparifon  with  the  fize  of  the  plant ;  that  the  feales 
of  the  calyx  are  narrower,  and  end  in  (lender  oblong 
horns ;  and  that  by  thefe  marks,  with  its  great  height, 
and  very  long  rough  pendulous  leaves,  it  is  eafily  dif- 
tinguifhed.  It  flowers  very  late  alfo,  namely  about  the 
end  of  odtober.  In  the  Kew  catalogue  it  is  faid  to 
flower  from  feptember  to  november.] 

8.  Root  large,  perennial,  fibrous.  Stem  branching, 
from  four  to  feven  or  eight  feet  high.  Leaves  feven 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  acute  points,  entire,  hairy  on  their  under 
fide,  feflile.  Flowers  in  loofe  bunches  at  the  end-tff 
the  branches.  Calyxes  oval,  compofed  of  few  feales 
terminating  in  briftles.  Flowers  pale  purple. 

[Stem  ftraight,  Ample,  deeply  ftriated,  tinged  with 
red,  fmooth  or  fcarce  fenfibly  hairy.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  frequent,  ffiorter  and  lefs  wrinkled  than  in  the 
preceding  fpecies,  more  widening  in  the  middle,  not 
pendulous,  either  fpreading  horizontally  or  obliquely 
upwards,  lefs  ferrate  than  in  that,  but  minutely  tooth¬ 
letted,  yellowifh  green  above,  more  lanuginous  and 
hoary  beneath  than  in  noveboracenjis.  The  flowers  afe 
like  thofe  of  the  preceding,  and  the  heads  are  dif- 
pofed  in  the  fame  manner,  but  are  fomewhat  rounder, 
and  the  cufps  or  points  at  the  ends  of  the  calyx-fcales 
are  not  fo  long.  The  receptacle  is  naked.  It  flowers 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  preceding  fpecies ;  and 
is  a  native  of  Virginia,  Carolina b,  Penfylvania,  and 
moft  other  parts  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in 
1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.*. 

The  trivial  names  of  thefe  two  fpecies  are  by  no 
means  fignificant ;  the  feventh  being  tall,  and  the  eighth 
having  long  leaves ;  the  latter  is  probably  found  in 
New  York  as  well  as  the  former,  and  trivials  from 
place  are  at  belt  bad  ones,  for  the  moft  part.] 

9.  Root  perennial.  Stalks  fix  or  feven  feet  high, 
purple  and  channelled.  Leaves  about  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle,  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points,  ftiff,  ferrate,  and  of  a  light  green 
on  both  fides.  Flowers  in  a  loofe  terminating  corymb, 
purple  with  roundifh  calyxes. 

[Stems  ftraight,  ftriated,  fmooth,  not  fo  high  as  the 
noveboracenfis ,  branched  only  at  the  top,  but  there 

*  Engl.  bot.  f  Linn.  fpcc.  e  Idem.  f  Gartner. 

*  Hort.  kew.  h  Dill.  elth.  1  Hort.  kew. 
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putting  forth  flowering-branches  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  divided  and  fubdivided  into  many 
branchlets  and  peduncles.  Calyxes  dufky  purple.  Co- 
rollets  dark  purple  verging  to  Violet.  Seed-down 
brownifh  white,  very  prominent.  Receptacle  naked. 
Leaves  dark  glaucous  green  above,  paler  and  glaucous 
beneath,  with  fine  hairs  along  the  midrib  and  veins,  in 
other  parts  fmooth. 

Native  of  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  o6lober.  Cultivated  at  Eltham  in  Sherard’s* 
garden  in  1732  \] 

10.  Root  tuberous,  from  which  comes  out  a  Angle 
ftalk,  rifing  near  three  feet  high.  Leaves  ftiff,  about 
three  inches  long,  entire,  rough  to  the  touch,  pale 
green  on  both  Ades.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  is 
adorned  with  purple  flowers,  having  oblong,  rough, 
prickly  calyxes,  coming  out  from  the  Ade  alternately ; 
and  the  ftalk  is  terminated  by  one  head  larger  than 
the  others. 

[Root-leaves  in  a  ring,  a  foot  long,  half  an  inch 
broad,  rigid  and  nerved.  Stems  feveral.  Ample,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  thinly  pubefcent.  Stem-leaves 
frequent,  alternate,  reflex,  rigid,  nerved,  flraight-vein- 
ed,  fubhirfute,  refembling  thofe  of  Tragopogon,  but 
neither  fo  pointed  nor  embracing.  Peduncles  an  inch 
long,  alternate  from  the  upper  axils.  Heads  of  flowers 
fquarrofe  or  compofed  of  leafy  fcales  {landing  out  and 
bent  back,  keeled  and  fomewhat  hairy.  Florets  re¬ 
curved,  purple.  Styles  very  long.  Seeds  oblong, 
ftriated,  crowned  with  a  feathered  down.  Receptacle 
naked  h 

Native  of  V irginia,  and  moft  of  the  provinces  of 
North  America. — Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  She- 
rard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  "h] 

11.  This  has  a  large  tuberous  root,  from  which 
comes  out  one  ftrong  channelled  ftalk,  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Leaves  frequent,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  half  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  purple,  in  a  long 
loofe  fpike,  coming  out  from  the  Ade  upon  pretty  long 
blunt  peduncles  j  they  have  large  rough  calyxes  com¬ 
pofed  of  wedge-fhaped  fcales.  The  upper  flowers 
blow  flrft,  and  appear  in  auguft. 

[It  is  very  diftindt  from  the  preceding,  by  its  fquar¬ 
rofe  blunt  calyxes ;  lateral,  elongated,  one-flowered 
peduncles,  having  a  few  leaflets  on  them  ;  wide-lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves,  by  no  means  nerved,  feffile  but  not 
decurrent n.  x 

Native  of  Virginia.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
17  59°- 

12.  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in 
1783  by  Mr.  William  Young.  It  flowers  in  feptember 
and  odtober. 

13-  Native  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Introduced 
in  1707,  by  Meff.  Watfons.  It  flowers  in  odlober-0.] 

14-  This  has  a  tuberous  root,  from  which  comes 
out  a  Angle  ftalk  from  two  to  three  feet  high.  Leaves 
very  narrow,  imooth,  at  bottom  more  than  three  inches 
long,  but  gradually  diminifhing  to  the  top,  feftile,  and 
placed  round  the  ftalk  without  any  order.  Flowers 
purple,  fmaller  than  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  forts, 
leflile,  and  forming  a  long  loofe  fpike. 

[Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1732, 
by  James  Sherard,  M.D.  It  flowers  from  auguft  to 
October q.  Banifter  flrft  obferved  it  in  Virginia'. 

15.  This  has  the  habit  of  S.  alpina.  Leaves  fome¬ 
what  decurrent,  the  upper  ones  quite  entire,  rugged, 
efpecially  at  the  edge.  Stems  angular.  Branches 
credl,  each  commonly  terminated  by  three  peduncles 
and  flowers.  Calyxes  membranaceous,  foft  as  in  fome 
Centaureas.  Seed-down  white. 

Native  of  Siberia3. 

16.  Herb  a  foot  high.  Branches  alternate,  ftiff, 
almoft  fmooth,  one-flowered.  Leaves  fmooth  On  both 
Ades,  veined,  lanceolate ;  with  lanceolate  teeth,  ver¬ 
tical  or  turning  their  upper  furface  not  towards  the  fkv 
but  Adeways,  as  in  La  chic  a  Scariola.  Calyx  ovate- 
oblong,  imbricate  with  fcales  having  a  harmlefs  point ; 
thole  which  are  nearer  to  the  florets  larger  and  dried 

*  Dill.  elth.  1  Idem.  m  Hort.  kew.  n  Linn.  fpec. 

*  Horc.  kew.  P  Idem.  1  Idem.  1  Hort.  elth. 

3  Linn.  fpec. 
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up.  Corolla  purple,  without  any  maf-ginal  floret::., 
Style  twice  as  long  as  the  florets.  It  has  the  habit  of 
Gentaurca  mofchata,  but  has  no  neuter  florets l.  Seed- 
down  of  a  whiriih  ftfaw  colour  and  fliining,  with  very 
numerous  unequal  linear  chaffy  rays,  very  clofely  tooth- 
letted  ciliate". — Native  of  Siberia. 

Plant  very  fmooth.  Stem  ereflj  (lender;  deeply 
ftriated,  naked  at  top,  Ample  or  lometimes  but  felaom 
divided  into  two  or  three  unequal,  one- flowered 
branches.  Leaves  quite  entire  or  fometimes  tooth- 
letted,  above  even  and  fhining ;  the  lower  ones  ovate- 
lanceolate,  running  along  the  petiole  ;  the  upper  ftem- 
leaves  fertile,  acuminate.  Calyx  ovate,  clofely  imbri¬ 
cate,  with  lanceolate  fcales,  having  a  rigid  fcariofe 
point,  a  little  bent  back.  CoroJlets  rofe-coloured,  or 
inclined  to  violet.  Seed  oblong,  fmooth,  ftriated,  with 
a  Ample,  fefftle  down.  Receptacle  hairy. 

Native  of  Barbary,  near  Mafcar,  flowering  early  in 
the  fpring. 

18.  Root  twilled,  brown  without,  the  thicknefs  of 
a  goo fe  quilh  Pinnules  of  the  leaves  diftindl,  uniform, 
lanceolate,  acute  or  obtufe,  quite  entire,  but  fome- 
times  toothed  at  the  bafe.  Petiole  winged.  Stem 
ere 61,  ftriated,  tomentofe,  leafy  but  fometimes  naked. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  leaflets  almoft  equal,  ftiffifh,  in 
three  or  four  rows.  Florets  rofe-coloured.  Seed 
fmooth,  ftriated,  oblong ;  with  a  long,  whitilh,  feflile, 
fubplumofe  down.  Chaffs  of  the  receptacle  acumi¬ 
nate,  lacerated  at  the  point.  It  is  a  very  handfome 
fpecies ,  and  flowers  in  the  fummer. 

Native  of  mount  Atlas  near  Tlemfen*.— If  this  be 
the  mollis  of  Cavanilles,  it  is  alfo  a  native  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia.  His  figure  and  defcrip- 
tion  agree  with  thofe  of  Desfontaines,  but  he  marks  it 
as  annual,  whereaa  according  to  the  latter  it  is  pe¬ 
rennial. 

_  19-  Stem  herbaceous,  perennial,  a  foot  and  half 
high,  half  procumbent,  round,  thickifh,  with  few 
branches.  Root  creeping  far  and  wide.  Leaves 
fharply  and  deeply  ferrate,  unarmed,  tomentofe  be-' 
neath,  fhining  above,  juicy,  ftrong-fmelling,  half  em¬ 
bracing.  Flowers  terminating,  purple :  calyx  fubcy- 
lindrical,  imbricate,  even,  few-flowered*  Receptacle 
naked.  Seeds  oblong,  furrounded  by  their  proper  in¬ 
volucre,  and  crowned  with  a  hairy  feflile  down.- _ _ 

Native  of  China  and  Cochinchinay. 

20.  The  common  creeping  Thiftle  or  Way  Thiftle, 
which  Linneus  has  placed  in  this  genus,  but  Curtis 
and  Dr.  Smith,  with  more  propriety,  in  that  of  Garduust 
where  from  its  habit  moft  of  the  old  authors  had  put 
it,  is  too  well  known  by  its  perennial  creeping  root. 
Stems  three  feet  high  or^nore,  upright,  leafy,  at  the 
bafe  round  and  fomewhat  woolly,  above  angular  and 
fmooth,  panicled  and  fnany-flowered  at  top.  Leaves 
alternate,  fcarcely  decurrent  j  fmoothifh  ;  lobes  une¬ 
qual,  ciliate  and  lpiny.  Flowers  Angle,  fometimes  two 
together  on  a  leafy  peduncle,  which  is  fomewhat  woolly 
at  top ;  they  are  pale  purple,  varying  to  white.  Calyx 
ovate,  with  wide-lanceolate-fcales,  prefled  clofe,  woolly 
at  the  edge,  pointed  with  fhort  fpreading  fpines. 
Seed-down  feathered,  deciduous,  very  long.  Recep¬ 
tacle  hairy2. 

This  Thiftle  is  known  every  where  by  road  Ades, 
too  frequently  in  corn-fields,  efpecially  in  ftrong  land, 
and  in  paftures,  but  not  fo  common  there,  flowenncr 
from  june  to  auguft.  It  has  certainly  the  habit  of  the 
Thirties,  though  Linneus  has  made  it  a  Serratula ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  if  the  Marfh  Thiftle  be 
a  Carduus ,  this  alfo  muft  be  one,  the  ftrudture  of  the 
fru6lification  being  the  fame  in  both. 

It  is  one  of  the  worft  pefts  of  arable  lands,  having 
ftrong  creeping  roots,  ftriking  down  to  a  great  deptlg 
and  then  branching  out  horizontally,  fo  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  root  it  out  where  it  has  once  got  poflef- 
flon,  and  every  fmall  piece  of  it  will  grow.  Some 
idea  of  its  increafe  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
experiment,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Curtis.  “  I 
“  planted  in  a  garden  a  piece  of  the  root  of  this 
“  Thiftle,  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe  quill,  and  two 

1  Idem.  iu  Gajrtner.  *  Desfontaines.  v  Loureiro, 

*  Smith  brit.  and  FI.  rug-, 
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“  inches  long,  with  a  fmall  head  of  leaves,  cut  off’ 
"  from  the  main  root,  as  it  was'  fpringing  out  of  the 
£C  ground.  This  was  done  on  the  firft  of  april :  by 
tc  the  fecond  of  november  following  this  fmall  piece 
ct  had  thrown  out  fhoots,  feveral  of  which  had  ex 
<c  tended  themfelves  to  the  difiance  of  eight  feet ; 
tc  fome  had  even  thrown  up  leaves  five  feet  from  the 
«  original  root;  moft  of  the  fhoots  were  about  fix 
(c  inches  under  ground’;  others  had  penetrated  to  the 
<f  depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half:  the  whole  together, 
“  when  dug  up  and  wafhed  from  the  earth,  weighed 
•«  four  pounds.  In  the  fpring  following,  it  again  made 
“  its  appearance  on  or  about  the  fpot  where  the  fmall 
<c  piece  was  originally  planted.  There  were  between 
<<  fifty  and  fixty  young  heads,  which  muff:  have  fprung 

from  the  roots  that  had  eluded  the  gardener’s  fearch, 
fC  though  he  was  particularly  careful  in  extradfing 
t(  them.” 

Frequent  and  deep  ploughing  in  dry  weather  will 
deftroy  this  thiftle  in  arable  land  ;  but  common  plough¬ 
ing  is  "not  deep  enough  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  In  paf- 
tures  it  fhould  be  pulled  or  rather  forked  out,  when 
the  ground  is  well  fo'aked  with  wet.  Mr.  Curtis  af¬ 
firms  that  repeated  mowing  or  fpudding,  if  they  do 
not  effeftually  overcome,  will  greatly  enfeeble  it :  they 
feem  however  to  make  it  run  more  at  the  root :  but 
to  prevent  it  from  flowering  is  fomething.  Some  per- 
fons  are  perfuaded  that  mowing  it  down  when  it  is 
in  full  flower,  is  the  mofl  effedtual  way  to  deftroy  it : 
Monf.  Villars  recommends  laying  down  land  infefted 
with  this  thiftle,  with  artificial  grafles.  I  have  tried  all 
thefe  methods  without  complete  fuccefs.  A  piece  of 
land  which  I  laid  down  with  broad  and  dutch  Clover, 
after  Turneps  well  hoed,  is  now  overrun  in  fome  parts 
with  this  curfed  thiftle,  as  Mr.  Curtis  names  it.  And 
after  all  our  pains,  the  magazines  which  are  left  to  feed 
by  road  Tides,  will  always  fupply  a  frefh  crop.  ' 

The  goat  and  afs  will  eat  it ;  horfcs  will  fometimes 
crop  the  heads,  when  young  and  tender ;  kine  do  not 
feem  to  touch  it.  It  is  faid  to  yield  a  very  pure  vege¬ 
table  alkali  when  burnt a. 

A  variety  fometimes  occurs,  with  few  or  no  fpines 
on  the  leaves,  which  are  alfo  not  fo  deeply  indented b. 
And  the  leaves  are  either  green  on  both  Tides,  or  whitifli 
underneath'.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  Saw-worts  are  hardy  perennial  plants,  and  will 
thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.  The  firft  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens,  but  the  other  forts  are  fre¬ 
quently  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious.  The 
icth,  nth,  and  14th  forts,  have  large  knobbed  roots ; 
thefe  are  propagated  only4)^  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen 
in  England,  fo  that  the  feeds  muft  be  procured  from 
abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  on  an  elaft-afpedted 
border,  where  the  morning  fun  only  comes ;  for  if  the 
feeds  are  expofed  to  the  mid-day  fun,  they  feldom  luc- 
ceed  well.  Thefe  feeds  will  often  grow  the  firft  fum- 
mer,  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the  fpring,  but  fome¬ 
times-  they  will  remain  in  the  ground  a  year  before  the 
plants  appear ;  fo  that  if  they  fhould  not  conle  up  the 
firft  feafon,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  difturbed,  and 
muft  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  fpring, 
when,  if  the  feeds  were  good,  the  plants  will  come  up  ; 
when  thefe  appear  they  muft  be  kept  clean  from 
weeds ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe,  fome  of  the  plants 
fhould  be  carefully  drawn  out  while  they  are  young, 
and  planted  into  another  border  of  light  loamy  earth, 
four  inches  afunder ;  in  this  place  they  may  remain  till 
autumn,  when  thefe,  and  alfo  thofe  in  the  feed-beds, 
fhould  be  carefully  removed  to  the  places  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain;  the  following  ■  fummer  thefe 
plants  will  flower,  and  the  roots  will  abide  feveral 
years,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  light  loamy  foil  not 
over  wet. 

The  other  perennial  forts  may  be  propagated  by 
parting  of  the  roots  ;  the  beft  time  for  doing  this  is 
in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin  to  decay  ;  for  when 
they  are  removed  in  the  fpring,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  their  roots  will  not  be  fufficiently  eftablifhed 
to  flower  well  the  lame  year.  Thefe  plants  fhould 

*  *  *  .4  • 

B  Curtis  and  fl.  ruft.  >  Ray  fyn.  =  Retzius,  fafc.  x. 
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not  be  removed  or  parted  oftener  than  every  third 
year,  if  they  are  expedted  to  grow  ftrong ;  nor  fhould 
'  they  be  parted  into  fmall  heads,  for  thofe  v/ill  make 
no  figure  the  firft  year.  As  thefe  plants  grow  tall,  fo 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  large  borders; 
or  with  other  tall  plants ;  they  may  be  planted  in  fpaces 
between  fhrubs,  or  on  the  borders  of  woods,  where 
they  will  have  a  good  effedt  during  their  continuance 
in  flower.;  and  as  they  require  no  txher  culture  than 
to  dig  the  ground  between  them  every  fpring,  and 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  fo  they  are  proper  furni¬ 
ture  for  fuch  places. 

Thefe  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  good ;  thefe  may  be  fown  in  the  lame 
way  as  the  bulbous-rooted  kinds,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner, 
only  that  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  more  room,  for  the 
fibres  of  their  roots  fpread  out  on  every  fide  to  a  great 
diftance  ;  for  which  reafon  thefe  plants  fhould  not  be 
planted  in  fmall  gardens,  where  they  will  overbear  the 
neighbouring  plants. 

[Serrajula.  See  Carduus ,  Centaurea ,  Cnicus ,  Conyza, 
Scutellaria ,  Stahelina ,  Vernonia. 

Serratulte  affinis.  See  Centaurea. 

Service  Tree.  See  Cratagus  and  Sorbus. 

Sesamoides.  See  Cucubalus ,  Pafferina,  Rejeda ,  Thejium.] 
SESaMUM  {of  Pliny.  Iwtouov  cf  Theophraftus  and 
Diojcorides.  Derived  by  fome  from  enS'co,  which  is  the 
fame  with  miu  concutio,  and  ayaw  meto,  quod fubito  ad 
mejfem  propelleretur.  But  it  was  mere  probably  taken  by 
the  Greeks  from  the  Egyptian  Semplcm.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  78 1.  Reich,  n.  845.  Schreb.  n.  1048. 
Gtertn.  t.  i?o.  fluff.  138. 

ClafT.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lurid#.  Bignoni#,  JufT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  eredt,  equal,  very 
fhort,  permanent :  Jegments  lanceolate,  the  upper  one 
fhorter. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped :  tube  roundifh,  almoft 
the  length  of  the  calyx  :  throat  inflated,  fpreading, 
bell-fhaped,  very  large,  declined:  border  five-cleft ; 
Jegments  four,  patulous,  almoft  equal,  and  a  fifth,  which 
is  the  lovyeft,  a  little  longer,  ovate,  ftraight. 

St  am.  Filaments  four,  fpringing  from  the  tube,  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  afeending,  fetaceous,  the  two  inner 
fhorter :  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament.  Anthers 
oblong,  acute,  eredh 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  hirfute.  Style  filiform,  afeending,  a 
little  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  lanceolate,  two- 
parted  :  lamellae  parallel. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  obfeurely  four-cornered,  compre fi¬ 
fed,  acuminate,  four-celled. 

Seeds  very  many,  fubovate. 

Obs.  It  has  the  flower  of  Digitalis ,  but  the  fruit  is 
very  different. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  the  lower 
lobe  larger.  Rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament.  Stigma 
lanceolate.  Cap f.  four-celled. 

'  Species. 

1.  Sefamum  orientale.  Oriental  Sejamum  or  Oily  grain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  883.  Reich.  3.  188.  hort.  cliff.  318. 
fl.  zeyl.  n.  318.  mat.  med.  157.  Gron.  orient.  76. 
G#rtn.  flrubt.  2.  132.  Thunb.  jap.  254.  Lour, 
cochinch.  382.  ed.  IVilld.  464. 

S.  veterum.  Bauh.pin.ip.  Raii  hifl.  1327.  Riv. 
mon.  t.  114. 

Digitalis  orientalis  Sefamum  didla.  B-urm.  zeyl.  87. 
/.  38./.  1. 

Schit-elu.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  105.  t.  54. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  entire. 

2.  Sefamum  indicum.  Indian  Sefamum  or  Oily-grain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  884.  Reich.  3.  188.  Forjk.  #gypt ■  cent. 
4.  1 13.  Brown,  jam.  270.  1.  Rumph.  amb.  $< 
204.  t.  76.  /.  1.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  109./.  4. 

|3.  S.  trifoliatum.  Mill.  dill.  n.  3. 

Lower  leaves  trifid. 

[3.  Sefamum  luteum.  Yellow  Sejamum. 

Retz.  obj.  6.  31.  n.  56. 

Leaves  lanceolate  on  long  petioles ,  corollas  hij'pid  on  the 
outfide.~\ 

\  descrip- 
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DESCRIPTION’S,  &C. 

i.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  riling  with  an  herbaceous 
four-cornered  kalk  about  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
a  few  Ihort  fide-branches.  Leaves  oppofite  and  a 
little  hairy.  Flowers  in  loofe  terminating  fpikes, 
fmall,  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  fhaped  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Foxglove. 

[Stem  ereck,  round,  hairy;  with  few  branches, 
placed  below.  Leaves  petioled,  veined,  having  fmall 
hairs  fcattered  over  them.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary  ; 
on  a  very  ihort  peduncle,  at  the  bafe  of  which  are 
two  fhort.  linear  brakes,  and  within  each  a  yellow  per¬ 
forated  gland.  Calyx'gaping,  almoft  equal.  Corolla 
obfeurely  five-lobed,  blunt,  the  lower  lobe  more  pro¬ 
duced  and  rounded.  Stamens  four,  two  above  the 
others,  and  between  the  latter  the  cakrated  rudiment 
of  a  fifth  filament d.  Capfule  oblong,  acuminate, 
rounded- quadrangular,  with  a  groove  on  each  fide, 
four -celled,  two-valved  :  partition  double;  one 
thicker,  folid,  from  the  dorfal  groove  of  the  valves ; 
the  other  thinner,  bilamellate,  formed  from  the  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  valves  bent  in.  Seeds  ovate-acuminate, 
compreffed  a  little,  fmooth,  whitiflr,  marked  on  one 
fide  with  a  Lender  longitudinal  kreak,  fakened  along 
the  central  angle  of  the  cells e. 

Native  of  the  Eak  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1731  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  injulyk] 

It  is  frequently  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  and  alfo 
in  Africa,  as  a  pulie ;  the  feeds  have  been  introduced 
in  Carolina  by  the  African  negroes.  An  oil  is  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  feeds,  which  will  keep  many  years, 
and  not  acquire  any  rancid  fmell  or  take,  but  in  two 
years  become  quite  mild,  fo  that  when  die  warm  take 
of  the  feed,  which  is  in  the  oil  when  firk  drawn,  is 
worn  off,  it  is  ufed  as  falad  oil,  and  for  all  the  pur- 
poles  of  fweet  oil.  , 

The  feeds  are  alfo  ufed  by  the  negroes  for  food  : 
they  parch  them  over  the  fire,  then  mix  them  with 
water,  and  kew  other  ingredients  with  them.  A 
pudding  is  made  with  them,  in  the  lame  manner  as 
with  Millet  or  Rice ;  called  Benny  or  Bonny  in  Ca¬ 
rolina. 

_  [In  Japan,  where  they  have  no  butter,  they  ufe  the 
oil  for  frying  fifia,  and  in  dreffing  other  dilbes;  as  a 
yarnilh ;  and  medicinally  as  a  refolvent  and  emol¬ 
lient8.  In  China  and  Cochinchina  it  is  alfo  ufed  for 
the  fame  purpofesh. 

Browne  fays  that  the  Sefamum  plant  is  cultivated 
in  Carolina  with  great  fuccefs,  and  it  is  computed  there, 
that  nine  pounds  of  the  feed  yield  upwards  of  two 
pounds  of  neat  oil,  which  they  find  to  grow  more 
mellow  and  agreeable  with  age,  and  to  continue  with¬ 
out  any  rancid  fmell  or  take  for  many  years.] 

1.  1  he  fecond  fort  grows  naturally  in  India,  and  is 
alfo  an  annual  plant.  The  kalk  riles  higher  than  that 
of  the  former  :  the  lower  leaves  are  cut  into  three 
parts :  and  thefe  are  the  only  differences  between 
them. 

[Thefe  plants  were  introduced  into  Jamaica  by  the 
Jew's,  and  are  now  cultivated  in  mok  parts  of  the 
ikand.  They  are  called  Vanglo  or  Oil-plant.  The 
feeds  are  frequently  ufed  in  broths  by  many  of  the 
Europeans,  but  the  Jews  make  them  chiefly  into 
cakes.  Many  of  the  oriental  nations  look  upon  the 
feeds  as  a  hearty  wholefome  food,  and  exprefs  an  oil 
from  them,  not  unlike,  or  inferior  to,  the  oil  of  Al¬ 
monds.  A  decodtion  of  the  leaves  and  buds  is  looked 
upon  as  a  good  rerJfutive,  and  frequently  ordered  in 
inflammations  of  the  eyes,  where  warm  fomentations 
become  requifite  k  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1731k] 

(3.  Thi^  grows  naturally  in  Africa,  and  is  alfo  an 
annual  plant,  with  a  taller  and  more  branched  kalk 
than  either  of  the  former.  All  the  leaves  are  cut  into 
three  parts. 

Mr.  Miller  raifed  two  other  fpecies  (or  perhaps  va¬ 
rieties)  from  feeds  which  were  brought  from  Africa. 

I  hey  grew  near  four  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  of  one  were 
much  longer  than  any  of  the  other,  and  thofe  towards 

*  Linn.  fpec..  e  Gartner.  f  Hort.  kew.  b  Thunberg. 

Loureiro.  *  Browne,  k  Hort,  kew. 
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the  top  were  divided  into  three  and  fometimes  four 

,  ^ee(^s  °f  [his  were  black.  The  other 
had  broader  leaves,  which  were  ferrate  Th-  flowers 
were  large  and  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  the  feeds 
were  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  Being  fown  late,  nd 
good  feeds  could  be  obtained  from  them. 

propagation  and  culture. 

In  England,  thefe  plants  are  preferved  in  botanic 
gardens  as  curiofities.  Their  feeds  muk  be  fown  in 
the  ipring  upon  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are 
come  up,  they  muk  be  tranfplanted  into  a  frefh  hot¬ 
bed  to  bring  them  forward.  After  they  have  acquired 
a  tolerable  degree  of  krength,  they  fhould  be  planted 
into  pots  filled  with  a  rich,  light,  fandy  foil,  and  plunged 
into  another  hot-bed,  managing  them  as  has  been  di- 
reked  for  Amaranthufes :  for  if  thefe  plants  are  not 
thus  brought  forward  in  the  former  part  of  the  fum- 
mer,  they  will  not  produce  good  feeds  in  this  country ; 
though  after  they  have  flowered,  if  the  feafon  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  they  may  be  expofed  in  a  warm  fituation  with 
other  annual  plants.  When  thefe  plants  have  perfeked 
their  feeds  they  decay,  and  never  continue  longer  than 
one  feafon. 

[Sesamum.  See  Tripfacum. 

Sesban.  See  Affchynomene.~\ 

SESeLI  [of  Pliny.  of  Theophrajius  and  Diofco * 

rides.  Derivation  unknown.  See^Raii  hift.  453.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  360.  Reich,  n.  390.  Schreb.  n.  490. 
Boerh.  1.  50.  fuff.  2 20. 

Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  UmbelliferAi 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  rigid:  partial  very  Ihort,  manifold; 
globular. 

Involucre  univerfal  none  '.—partial  of  one  or  two 
leaflets,  linear,  acuminate,  length  of  the  um- 
bellet. 

Proper  perianth  fcarcely  obfervable. 

Cor.  Univerfal  uniform.  Florets  all  fertile. 

Proper  of  five  in  flex-cordate  petals,  flattilh. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  two  dikant.  Stigmas  blunt. 
Per.  none.  Fruit  ovate,  fmall,  kriated,  bipartile. 

Seeds  two,  ovate,  convex  and  kriated  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Umbels  globular.  Invol.  of  one  or  two  leaflets*  Fruit 
ovate,  kriated. 

species.  .  •  v 

[1.  Sefeli  filifolium.  Thread-leaved.  Meadow  Saxifrage, 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  1458.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 
Leaves  filiform,  fiem  fiexuofie  ere  El. 

2.  Sefeli  pimpinelloides. 

Lin.  fpec.  pi^..  Reich.  1.  713.  Willd.  1.  1459. 
Willich  in  nov.  act.  nat.  cur.  4.  109. 

Stem  declined ,  umbels  before  they' flower  nodding.~\ 

3.  Sefeli  montanum.  Long-leaved  Meadow  Saxifrage. 

Lin. fpec.  372.  fyft.  289.'  Reich.  1.  713.  Willd. 
1459.  hort.  cliff.  102.  Gouan  illufir.  17.  Krock. 
filefi  n.  457.  Pillars  dauph.  2.  583.  Blackw. 
t.  426. 

S.  montanum,  n.  1.  &  pumilum,  n.  4.  Mill.  ditt. 
Foeniculum  filvekre  elatius  ferulas  folio  longiori. 
Tournef  .  par.  2.  354.  Vaill.par.  54. — breviori. 
Tournef.  inft.  .311. 

Meum  latifolium  adulterinum.  Bauh.pin.  148. 

M.  alterum  italicum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  2.  15.  Rail 
hift.  433.  Ger..  emac.  1052.  2. 

M.  fpurium  italicum.  Park,  theat.  889.  4. 

Saxifraga  montana  minor  italica,  foliis  in  breviores 
partes  divifis.  Mor.  hift.  3.  272. 
p.  Sefeli  multicaule.  Retz.  olf.  3,  27.  Jacqu.  hort. 

_  2.  59.  t.  129. 

Petioles  branch-bearing ,  membranaceous  oblong  entire , 
ftem-leaves  very  narrow. 

[4.  Sefeli  kriatum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  PPilld.  1.  T460.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 
Petioles  branchy  membranaceous  emarginate,  ftem  ft  Gated, ■ 
pinnas  awl -fhaped  grooved.  ] 

5.  Sefeli  glaucum.  Glaucous  Meadow  Saxifrage. 

Lin .  fpec.  372.  fyft.  289.  Reich.  1 .  714.  Willd.  1 . 

1460., 
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1460.  Jacqu.  auftr.  2.  27*  t.  144.  Gouan 
illuft.  17.  n.  7.  Scop.  cam.  n.  357.  Hoffm.  germ. 
105.  Krock.  filej.  n.  458.  Ger.  prov.  253. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  582.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1338. 

S.  ofieum.  Crantz.  auftr.  207. 

Fceniculum  filveftre  glauco  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  31 1. 
Daucus  glauco  folio,  fimilis  fceniculo  tortuofo.  Bauh. 

hift.  3.  1 6.  Raiihift.  460. 

Saxifraga  montana  minor  glauca  &  rigidior.  Mor. 

,  bift.  3.  273. 

Petioles  branch-bearing  membranaceous  oblong  entire , 
leaflets  Jingle  and  in  fairs  channelled  even  longer  than 
the  petiole. 

6.  Sefeli  ariftatum.  Bearded-leaved  Meadow  Saxifrage. 
Ait.  kew.  1*359.  Lin.fpec.ed.  Willd.  1.  1460. 
Ligufticum  lucidum.  Mill.  dift. 

Petioles  branchy  Jubmembranaceous  loofe  quite  entire , 
leaves  Juper decompound ,  leaflets  lanceolate  awned,  fruits 
ovate. 

[7.  Sefeli  annuum.  Annual  Meadow  Saxifrage. 

Lin.fpec.  373.  fyft.  289.  Reich.  1.  714.  Willd.  1. 
1460.  h or t.  cliff.  103.  Jacqu.  vend.  225.  auftr. 
t.  55.  Scop.  cam.  n.  356.  Gouan  illuftr.  15. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  585.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1337. 
Krock.  fllef.  n.  459.  Hall,  helv .  n.  762.  Hoffm. 
germ.  105. 

S.  bienne.  Crantz.  auftr.  204. 

Sium  annum.  Roth.  germ.  1.  128.  2.  337. 

Foeniculum  filveftre  annuum,  tragofelini  odore,  um- 
bella  alba.  Vaill.par.  54.  t.  9./.  4. 

Libanotis  tenuifolia  germanica.  Bauh.  pin.  158. 
Petioles  branchy  membranaceous  ventricofe  emarginate. 

8.  Sefeli  chzerophylloides.  Chervil-leaved  Meadow  Saxi¬ 

frage. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1461.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 
Petioles  branchy  membranaceous  ventricofe  entire ,  Jlem 
dichotomous  panicled,  leaves  Juperdecompound fmooth  d\ 

9,  Sefeli  Ammoides.  Milfoil-leaved  Meadow  Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  373.  fyft.  289.  Reich.  1.  715.  Willd. 
1.  1461.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  20.  t.  52.  Gouan  illuftr . 
1 6. 

Foeniculum  Iufltanicum  minimum  acre.  Tournef.  inft. 
312. 

Saxifraga  annua  acris  millefolii  terreftris  folio  tenuif- 
fimo.  Mor.  hift.  3.  272. 

Amnis  perenne  pufillum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  295. 

A.  Matthioli.  Dalecb.  hift.  695. 

Ammoides.  Bauh.  pin.  159.  Raiihift.  455. 
Root-leaves  with  the  leaflets  imbricate. 

30.  Sefeli  tortuofum.  Hard  Meadow  Saxifrage.  1 ' 

Lin.  fpec.  373.  Reich.  1.  715.  Willd.  1.1461. 
Gmel.fib.  1.  206.  Pollich  pal.  n.  302.  Hoffm. 
germ.  103.  Krock.  Jilef.  n.  460.  Ger.  prov.  252. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  581.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1340. 
Plenckic.  212. 

S.  maftilienfe  fceniculi  folio.  Bauh. pin.  101. — craffiore. 
Lob.  ic.  785. 

Oenanthe  ftriata  rigida.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  99.  Sauv. 
monfp.  257. 

Sium  tortuofum.  Roth.  germ.  1.  128.  2.  337. 
Fceniculum  tortuofum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  16.  Tournef. 
inft.  311. 

Stem  lofty  rigid ,  leaflets  linear  in  bundles. 

I?  1.  Sefeli  Turbith. 

Lin.fpec.  374.  Reich.  1.  715.  Willd.  1.1462. 
amoen.  4.  310. 

S*  tertium.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  50. 

T-hapfia  foeniculi  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  184. 

Univerfal  involucre  one-leaf  ed^  feeds  ftriated  villofe  ftyled. 

12.  Sefeli  Hippomarathrum.  Various -leaved  Meadow 

Saxifrage. 

Lin.  fpec.  374;  fyft.  289.  Reich.  1.715.  Willd. 
1.  1462.  Jacqu.  auftr.  2.  26.  t.  143.  Scop, 
carn.^  n.  358.  Hoffm.  germ.  105.  Krock.  filef. 

S.  articulatum.  Crantz.  auftr.  205.  /.  c.f  i,  2. 

-mm  ippomarathrum.  Roth.  germ.  1.  128.2.328. 
Daucus  montanus  multifido  brevique  folio.  BauRpin. 

U7dTatdu. RiV'  ***■  6$-  *"•  3-  *80. 

Invelucrets  connate-one-leafed. 


13.  Sefeli  pyrenseum.  Pyrenean  Meadow  Saxifrage. 
Lin.fpec.  374.  Reich.  1.  716.  Willd.  1.  1462. 

Gouan  illuftr.  1 1.  t.  5.  jDe  la  Chenal  in  aft.  helv. 
7.  332.  t.  12.  (Selinum.) 

Carui  alpinum,  Baiih.  pin.  158.  prodr *  84.  Mor. 
hift.  3.  297./.  9.  t.  9./.  2. 

Leaves  doubly  pinnate ,  leaflets  gr.fhed  acute ,  inVolucrets 
briftle-Jhaped  loti  ger  than  the  umbel  let. 

14.  Sefeli  faxifragum. 

Liti.  fpec.  374.  Reich.  1.716.  Willd.  1.  1463. 
Pimpinelia  laxif’raga  tenuifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  160.  prodr. 
84. 

Sium  faxifragum*  Roth.  germ.  1.  I28.  2.333. 
Pimpinelia  tenuifolia.  Riv.  pent. 

Stem  filiform  divaricating ,  leaves  doubly  ternate  linear , 
umbels  fubfexfid.  ^ 

15.  Sefeli  datum. 

Lin.fpec.  375.  fyft.  290.  Reich.  1.  317.  Willd.  1. 
1463.  mant.  33 7.  Gouan  illuftr.  16.  /.  8.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  586.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1341.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  463. 

Fceniculum  filveftre  elatius  fetulse  folio  longiori. 
Tournef.  inft.  3 1 1 . 

Daucus  montanus,  folio  fceniculi,  longiore.  Magn. 
monfp.  294. — Sefeli  folio  tenuiori  majus.  Ejufd. 
hort.  184. 

Saxifraga  montana  minor  tenuiftimis  &  longifiimis 
foliis.  Mor.  hift.  3.  273.  7. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  LjC. 

1.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Found 
there  by  Thunberg. 

2.  E.oot  perennial.  Leaves  pinnate,  with  the  pinnas 
multifid,  and  the  fegments  alternate  :  thefe  alfo  are 
cut  alternately  into  linear  flat  fegments  turned  out¬ 
wards.  Stem  a  foot  high,  round,  before  flowering- 
time  decumbent,  but  about  the  feafon  of  flowering 
almoft  upright,  with  one  or  two  leaflets :  petiole  mem¬ 
branaceous,  like  a  ftieath,  oblong;  whence  a  Angle 
peduncle.  The  umbels  nod  before  flowering  as  in 
Pimpinelia  Saxifraga,  without  any  univerfal  involucre: 
partial  involucre  linear,  narrow,  almoft  the  length  of 
the  umbellet.  Seeds  oval,  with  three  raifed  ftreaks. — • 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe1.] 

3.  Stem  erect,  near  two  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  from  the  fide.  Leaves  Ihort,  divided  into 
fmall  fegments  like  Hog’s-Fennel :  at  the  foot-ftalk 
of  each  a  bellied  membrane  embracing  it.  Flowers 
white. 

[Stem  a  foot  high,  round,  even.  Root-leaves 
fhorter,  like  thofe  of  Carrot,  bipinnate,  often  cruciate 
at  the  rib,  with  the  leaflets  fubtripartite.  Stem-leaves 
with  a  petiolar  fheath  entire  :  pinnate  :  leaflets  ternate : 
pinnas  three-parted,  linear,  Iharpilh,  fomewhat  remote, 
longer,  channelled.  Umbels  with  fhort  pedicels.  Seeds 
pubefcentm. 

It  differs  from  glaucum,  according  to  Villars,  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  greener,  more  numerous,  and  narrower, 
the  Items  higher  and  more  branched,  and  the  feeds  lefs 
aflh-coloured.  The  item  is  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
half  in  height,  purplifh,  and  terminating  in  two  or 
three  branches,  which  are  a  little  divaricating.  Root- 
leaves  green,  bipinnate,  with  the  leaflets  linear,  winged, 
in  threes,  an  inch  long,  and  a  third  of  a  line  wide, 
fmooth  above,'  decurrent  without  articulation  at  the 
bafe.  Stem-leaves  triangular,  with  the  fegments  more 
lengthened  out.  Rays  of  the  umbel  eighteen  or  twenty; 
of  the  umbellet  twenty  to  twenty-five,  with  an  invo- 
lucret  of  five  or  feven  leaves,  lborter  than  the  rays, 
linear,  and  united  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  ftriated,  often 
reddifh  at  the  end,  a  little  afti-coloured,  fomewhat 
larger  than  thofe  of  glaucum. 

Native  of  Italy  and  France. — Common  on  the  dry 
hills  of  the  latter,  according  to  Morifon.  Ray  found 
it  on  the  hills  and  cliffs  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. — 
It  was  cultivated  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Oxford,  in 
1658". 

|3.  Root  perennial.  Stems  patulous,  round,  ftriated, 
fmooth.  Leaves  all  bipinnate,  with  the  leaflets’ linear 
entire  and  fubtrifid ;  on  the  upper  ftem-leaves  longer. 

1  linn.  fpec.  m  Idem. 
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Hort.  kew. 
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In  the  lower  Item-leaves  a  fhort  Iheath  terminates  in  a 
long  petiole.  The  upper  petioles  fheathed  almoft  em¬ 
bracing  the  Item  are  terminated  by  a  compound  felTile 
leaf.  Rays  of  the  umbel  from  eight  to  twelve.  U un¬ 
beliefs  compaft  with  from  fix  to  eight  flowers,  and  an 
involucret  of  feveral  awl-fhaped  leaves  the  length  of 
the  germs.  The  ftyles  and  apex  of  the  germ  become 
red  after  the  flower  is  paft.  According  to  the  de- 
icription  of  Sefeli  Hippomarathrum  in  Species  plan- 
.  tarum,  this  refembles  that  plant  fo  much,  that  except 
in  the  form  of  the  involucre ts  they  appear  to  be  the 
fame 

4.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Found 
there  by  Thunberg.] 

5.  Root  perennial,  running  deep  in  the  ground,  and 
fending  out  flender  fmooth  ftalks  near  two  feet  high. 
Leaves  long  and  narrow,  compofed  of  feven  or  eight 
pairs  of  pinnas,  with  leaflets  either  fingle  or  bifid ; 
they  have  a  membrane  embracing  the  petiole,  and  are 
of  a  gray  colour.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  um¬ 
bels  of  flowers,  which  are  purple  on  their  outfide  and 
white  within ;  [and  therefore  appear  purple  before 
they  open,  but  when  open  .white  with  purple  anthers  ?. 

Stem  about  a  foot  high,  ftraight  and  little  branched, 
terminated  by  an  umbel,  and  one  or  two  lateral 
branches  befides.  Leaves  glaucous :  root-leaves  bi- 
pinnate,  with  the  leaflets  in  pairs  or  threes,  with  a 
nerve  prominent  on  both  fides,  jointed  at  their  bafe, 
five  or  fix  lines  in  length,  and  half  a  line  in  breadth. 
Thole  on  the  Item  are  fmaller,  with  fegments  more 
lengthened  out,  and  lefs  compound.  The  umbel  has 
only  tenor  twelve  unequal  rays  ;  the  umbellet  twelve 
or  fifteen,  with  an  involucret  of  five  leaflets  fhorter 
than  the  rays.  Seeds  ftnall,  whitilh,  ftriated,  with  little 
tubercles  or  hairs,  vifible  with  a  magnifier f 

Native  of  France,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Silefia,  Pied¬ 
mont. — Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller  fi] 

6.  Root  biennial.  Leaves  bipinnate,  with  the  leaf¬ 
lets  very  narrow,  arid  finely  divided.  Stems  ftrong. 
a  foot  and  half  high,  with  fhining  pinnate  leaves,  and 
terminated  by  pretty  large  umbels  of  whitilh  flowers. 

[Native  of  the  Pyrenean  mountains.  Cultivated  in 
1 7 5 9>  by  Mr.  Miller5. 

,  7-  Stem  ftiff,  a  fpan  high  and  more,  ftriated.  Leaves 
bipinnate,  laciniate.  Flowers  whitilh  with  a  tinge  of 
violet*.  According  to  Haller  and  Gouan  the  invo- 
lucrets  are  longer  than  the  rays. 

Leaves  oblong,  bipinnate,  with  linear  leaflets,  afh- 
coloured,  a  little  decufi'ated  like  thole  of  Curui .  Stems 
a  foot  high  and  more,  flout,  channelled,  pUrplifh, 
lwelling  a  little  under  the  joints,  and  branching  at  the 
end.  Stem-leaves  lefs  compound,  with  their  fegments 
more  lengthened  out,  but  not  fo  different  as  in  fome 
other  ipecies.  The  umbel  has  fiometimes  an  invo¬ 
lucre  of  five  linear  leaves,  and  is  compofed  of  from 
fixteen  to  twenty  rays.  Thole  of  the  umbellet  are 
numerous  and  clofe.  This  has  an  involucre  of  feveral 
leaflets,  the  length  of  the  rays  or  peduncles.  Seeds 
fmooth,  ftriated,  oblong,  purplifh  at  the  end.  It  is  not 
properly  annual,  but  dies,  as  many  other  umbellate 
plants  do,  after  flowering  and  fruiting u. 

Native  of  France,  Germany,  Hungary,  Auftria, 
Switzerland  and  Piedmont. 

8.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg.] 

9-  Th.is  is  an  annual  plant.  The  leaves  are  like 
thole  of  Spignel,  (Athamanta  Meum)  but  much 
fmaller,  and  have  a  very  acrid  biting  tafte.  The  ftalks 
rife  four  inches  high,  and  fuftain  a  fmall  umbel  of 
flowers. 

[It  is  a  fmall,  very  branching  plant.  The  root- 
leaves  much  referable  thofe  of  Milfoil.  Umbels  many, 
with  four  or  five  divaricating  rays  in  the  circumference, 
and  two  or  three  fmall  ones  in  the  difk.  Involucrets 
with  two  or  three  fmall  rays.  Petals  white,  retufe. 
Anthers  violet.  Seeds  ftriated. 

Native  of  Portugal  and  Italy  \  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759.  ^  flowers  in  june  and  julyy.] 

Retzius.  p  Linn.  fpec.  s  Villars.  r  Hort.  kew. 

Idem.  t  Linn.  fpec.  u  Villars,  x  Linn.  fpec. 
y  Hort.  kew. 
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IO\  T^s  ^as  a  thick  woody  root,  from  which  come 
out  ftiff  ftalks  near  four  feet  high,  which  are  crooked 
at  their  joints,  and  have  narrow  leaves  coming  out  iri 
bunches.  The  ftalks  divide  into  flender  branches, 
which  have  fmall  umbels  of  flowers  coming  out  of 
their  fides,  and  are  terminated  by  larger  The  flowers 
are  fmall  and  yellow. 

Stem  rigid,  as  it  were  woody;  Partial  leaflets  not 
two  only  oppofite,  but  commonly -four,  the  inner  ones 
fmaller,  whence  they  are  bundled2. 

Cultivated  in  1656  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcarit,  ran. 
Biennial a. 

11.  Native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 

12.  Leaves  bipinnate;  the  firft  trifid  and  linear. 
Stem  rufhy,  glaucous,  as  is  the  reft  of  the  plant. 
The  uppermoft  leaves  confift  of  a  Iheath  only.  Invo¬ 
lucrets  of  one  leaf,  like  a  bafin,  notched  about  the 
edge,  or  of  leaflets  united  into  one ;  in  which  this 
differs  from  all  other  umbellate  plants.  Germs  feftile. 
Corollas  white,  often  tinged  with  purple  b.  According 
to  Scopoli  and  Gouan,  the  fynonym  from  Cafpar  Bauhin 
belongs  to  Pimpinella  glauca  b. 

Native  of  Auftria,  Carniola,  Silefia,  Germany.— 
Cultivated  in  1656  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  jun.d 

13.  Stem  a  foot  high,  round,  ftriated.  Root-leaves 
doubly  pinnate;  loofe,  little  divaricating :  leaflets  pin¬ 
nate,  longitudinally  gafhed,  acuminate,  wedge-fhaped. 
Upon  the  ftem  there  is  often  a  fingle  leaf,  from  the 
axil  of  which  iffues  a  branch  :  radical  petioles  fimple ; 
ftem-petiole  wide-membranaceous.  Univerfal  umbel 
naked,  oblong,  with  about  eight  rays  or  peduncles : 
partial  cluftered,  very  fhort,  uniform ;  with  a  many¬ 
leaved,  briftle-fhaped  involucret,  longer  than  the  um- 
bellets.  The  appearance  of  this  fpecies  is  different 
from  the  others  of  this  genus. 

Native  of  the  Pyrenees  h 

14.  Plant  a  foot  high.  Stem  branched,  round,  flen» 
der.  Leaves  fmall,  doubly-ternate,  linear,  feldom 
lobed.  Umbels  naked,  commonly  with  fix  peduncles 
or  rays  :  umbellets  involucred,  with  from  fix  to  eight 
florets ;  involucrets  briftle-fhaped. 

Native  of  Germany,  and  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
of  Geneva {. 

15.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a 
pigeon’s  quill,  fubdichotomous,  with  the  branches  di¬ 
varicating  ;  the  uppermoft  very  narrow.  Leaves  fu- 
perdecompound  ;  the  upper  ones  only  ternate.  Leaf¬ 
lets  linear,  the  thicknefs  of  a  horfe-hair,  an  inch  long, 
round.  Umbels  trifid.  Umbellets  cluftered,  with 
about  eight  florets,  which  are  white.  Involucrets  ex¬ 
tremely  minute.  Seeds  tubercledE. 

This  plant  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its  cylindrical 
leaflets,  coming  out  in  threes,  and  from  one  to  two 
inches  in  length.  The  ftem  rifes  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  height,  and  has  fpreading  branches.  Umbels 
fmall.  Involucret  of  feveral  leaflets.  Seeds  rugged, 
fmall,  notchletted,  tranfyerfely  wrinkled,  crowned  with 
the  perianth,  like  the  Oenanthes.  It  is  biennial.  The 
membranous  Iheath  of  the  leaves  furrounds  the  ftem, 
and  is  feparated  from  the  leaflets  by  a  deprefiion,  and 
by  the  direction  of  the  leaf,  which  from  perpendicular, 
as  it  was  when  applied  to  the  ftem  by  the  Iheath,  takes 
a  horizontal  pofition  at  that  place  \ 

Native  of  fi  ranee,  Auftria  and  Silefia.  Crantz  could 
not  find  it  in  Auftria.] 

PROPAGATION  AtfD  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  and  they  will  rife  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring;  whereas  when  they  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,.they  frequently  lie  in  the  ground  till  the  next 
year  before  they  grow.  Drill  them  eighteen  inches 
afunder,  in  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain ;  thin  the  plants  to  the  diftance  of 
fix  inches ;  keep  them  dear  from  weeds ;  and  in  the 
fecond  feafon  they  will  produce  feeds.  The  perennial 
forts  fhould  have  the  ground  gently  dug  every  fprins; 
between  the  rows,  taking  care  not  to  injure  their  roots 
with  the  ipade.  Thefe  plants  love  a  moift  foil;  and 

z  Linn.  fpec.  a  Hort.  kew.  b  Linn.  fpec. 

c  Reichard.  d  Hort.  kew.  =  jjnn  p 

f  Idem.  g  Linn,  mant,  h  Villars. 
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therefore  in  a  dry  foil  mult  be  duly  watered,  unlefs 
the  feafon  prove  wet. 

f  Seseli.  See  Mgopodium ,  Adthufia ,  Apium ,  Athamanta , 
Bupleurum,  Carum ,  Cbaropbyllum,  Lafierpitium,  Ligufi- 
ticum ,  Peucedanum ,  Phellandrium ,  Pimpinella ,  Selinum , 
Tordylium. 

Sesleria.  See  Cynojurus. 

SESUVIUM. 

-$£».  624.  Reich .  ft.  680.  Schreb .  ft.  850. 

Jufif.  2 16.  Halimum.  Lcefi.it.  191. 

Clalf.  12.  3.  Icofandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulenta.  hi  coidea ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  five-parted  :  _/>£- 
ovate,  acute,  coloured  within,  Ihrivelling. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into 
the  calyx  below  the  fegments,  and  fhorter  than  the 
calyx.  Anthers  roundifia. 

Pist.  Gbm  oblong,  in  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  three- 
cornered  above.  Styles  often  three,  capillary,  ered, 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  three-celled,  cut  round. 

Seeds  roundilh,  fiattifh,  having  a  beak  at  the  margin. 
ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted,  coloured.  Pet.  none.  Cap/,  ovate, 
three- celled,  cut  round,  many-leeded. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Sefuvium  Portulacaftrum. 

Lin.fpec.  684.  Jyft.  465.  Reich.  1. 496.  Willd.  2. 
1009.  Jacqu.  amer.  155.  t.  95.  pift.  77.  t.  142. 
Swartz  obj.  204. 

portulaca  Portulacaftrum.  Lin.fipec.  ed.  1.  446.  Lcefl. 
it.  1 9 1.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  216. /.  1.  Herm.par.t.  212. 
Plum.Jpec.  6.  ic.  223./.  2.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  204. 

Brown,  jam.  241.  (Aizoon.) 

Halimus  indicus.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  165.  /.  72./.  1. 

DESCRIPTION,  &V. 

Root  perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  four  or  five 
inches  long,  decumbent,  fubdivided,  round,  fucculent. 
Leaves  wedge-lhaped,  on  very  lhort  petioles,  oppo- 
fite,  obtufe,  flelhy,  thick,  fmooth,  bright  green.  Pe¬ 
tioles  ftieathing,  embracing,  with  membranaceous 
edges.  Peduncles  folitary,  axillary,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.  Flowers  green  on  the  outfide,  white  and  blood- 
red  within.  Calyx  corolline.  Anthers  fmall,  blood- 
red.  Germ  acuminate.  Styles  three,  fometimes  but 
feldom  four.  Seeds  black  ‘. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Very  common  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  all  the  low  lands  about  the  Ferry,  growing 
in  thick  beds,  on  every  fpot  of  ground  that  rifes  above 
the  level  of  the  water.  It  is  very  fucculent,  and  full 
of  a  neutral-alcalefcent  fait,  which  may  be  eafily  ex¬ 
tracted,  and  would  probably  anfwer  all  the  purpofes 
for  which  the  falts  of  the  Kali  are  now  ufed  \ 
Setterwort.  See  Helleborus. 

Shaddock.  See  Citrus. 

Shakers.  See  Briza. 

Shallot.  See  Allium. 

SHAWIA.  (So  named  by  Forfier ,  in  memory  ofi  Thomas 
Shaw,  D.  D.  who  publifihed  Travels  into  Barbary  and 
the  Levant,  Oxf.  1738.  fol.) 

Lin.  gen.  Scbreb.  n.  1359.  Forfi.  gen.  t.  48.  fiufifi. 

180. 

Claffi  19.  5.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Segregata. - 

Monogamia.  Forfi. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  imbricate,  cylindrical :  fcales  five  or  fix 
oblong ;  three  inner  longer,  almoft  equal. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  fhort :  border  five-cleft, 
linear,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary.  Anther  cylindrical,  tu¬ 
bular. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Stigma  bifid,  fpreading. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  pervious. 
oeed  iolitary,  oblong.  Down  capillary,  pubefcent  at 
the  bafe. 

Rec.  naked. 


1  1 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  imbricate,  with  five  or  fix  fcales,  three  interior 
longer.  Cor.  five-cleft.  Seed  one,  oblong. 

species.  ^ 

1.  Shawia  paniculata. 

Forfi.  gen.  96.  prodr.  n.  307. 

Native  of  New  Zealand  l. 

Sheep’s  Scabious.  See  JaJione. 

SHEFFIELDIA.  (So  named  by  Forfier,  in  honour  of 
Mr.  Sheffield,  an  eminent  botanfi  ofi  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  ft.  278.  fiuppl.  18.  Forfi .  gen.  l.  9. 
Jufif.  96. 

Cllaff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei.  Lyfimachiae,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  turbinate,  permanent :  fiegments 
acute,  ered. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx: 

border  five-cleft ;  fiegments  obovate,  reflex. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  tube  : 
of  thefe,  five,  oppofite  to  the  fegments  of  the  corolla, 
fertile  ;  and  five,  alternate  with  them,  caftrated.  An- 
thers  cordate,  acuminate. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Capfiule  conical,  one-celled,  five-valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  globular,  faftened  to  a  columnar  recep¬ 
tacle  in  the  middle  of  the  capfule. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  bell-ihaped.  Filam.  ten,  the  al¬ 
ternate  ones  barren.  Capfi.  one-celled,  five-valved, 
many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sheffieldia  repens. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1 .  8  33 .  fiuppl.  135.  Forfi.  gen, 
18.  prodr.  ft.  67. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  little,  procumbent,  creeping  plant,  fo  re- 
fembling  Peplis  Portula,  that  without  the  frudification 
it  would  feem  to  be  the  fame. — Native  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  and  Eafter  Ifland  m. 

Shepherd’s  Needle.  See  Scandix. 

- - Purse  or  Pouch.  See  Thlafipi. 

- Staff.  See  Dipfacus.'] 

SHERARDIA.  (So  named  by  Dillenius,  in  honour  of 
his  patron  William  Sherard,  L.L.  D.  Confiul  at  Smyrna .) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  120.  Reich,  n.  127.  Schreb.  ft.  156. 
Dill.  gen.  3.  Gartn.  t.  24.  Jufif.  196. 

Gaff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Stellata.  Rubiacea ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  fmall,  fix-toothed,  fuperior,  permanent. 
Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form:  tube  cylindrical,  long: 

border  four-parted,  flat,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tube: 
Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  twin,  oblong,  inferior.  Style-  filiform,  bifid 
at  top.  Stigmas  headed. 

Per.  none.  Fruit  oblong,  crowned,  feparable  longitu¬ 
dinally  into  two  feeds. 

Seeds  two,  oblong,  marked  at  the  apex  with  three  points, 
convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  fuperior.  Seeds  two, 
three-toothed. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sherardia  arvenfis.  Field  or  blue  Sherardia ,  or  little 
field  Madder. 

Lin.fipec.  149.  fiyfit.  148.  Reich.  1.292.  Willd.  1. 
574.  hort.  cliff.  33.  fi.fiuec.  ft.  120.  Dill,  gff 
app.  96.  Gartn.  fruEl.  t.  24.  Hudfi.  angl.  66. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  185.  Sm'-th  hr  it.  171.  Curt, 
land.  5.  t.  13.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  l.n.  124.  Sibth. 
oxon.  ft.  179.  Abbot  bedfi.  ft.  no.  FI.  dan.  t.  439- 
Hall.  helv.  ft.  734.  Hoffm.  germ.  47.  Roth, 

germ.  1.  68.  2.  191.  Pollich  pal.  n.  144-  Leers 
herborn.  ft.  119.  Neck,  gallob.  83.  Scop.  cam. 
k.  143.  Krock.  fiilefi.  n.  209.  Villars  daufh.  2. 
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316.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  45.  Desfont.  atlanti  126. 
Sabb.  hort.  rom.  1.  /.  80.  Dick/,  hort.ficc.  15.  1. 
Afperula  flore  carneo,  acuto  folio.  Barr.  ic.  t.  541. 
Rubeola  arvenfis  repens  casrulea.  Bauh.  pin.  334. 

prodr.  145.  Raiihift.  48 3.  fyn.  225. 

Rubia  parva,  flore  caeruleo  fe  fpargens.  Bauh.  hijl. 
2.  719. 

R.  pratenfis  minor  csrulea.  Park,  theat.  276.  5. 

All  the  leaves  in  whorls,  flowers  terminating. 

[2.  Sherardia  muralis.  Wall  Sherardia. 

Lin.Jpec.  149.  Jyfl.  148.  Reich.  1.  293.  Willd.  1. 

5/4-  .  r  , 

Galium  murale.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  34.  t.  77*  /•  I- 

Ger.  prov.  227. 

G.  minimum,  feminibus  oblongis.  Buxb.  cent.  2.  31. 
t.  30./.  2. 

Afperula  verticillata  luteola.  Bauh.  pin.  334. 

A.  vert,  muralis  minima.  Col.  ephr.  302.  t.  300. 

A.  mur.  min.  Park,  theat.  562.  n.  4.  Rail  hifl. 
484* 

Floral  leaves  two  oppofite  to  two  flowers. 

3.  Sherardia  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Sherardia. 

Lin.Jpec.  149.  Reich.  1.  293.  Willd.  1.  575. 
Swartz  obj.  46. 

Leaves  in  fours  equal ,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual,  with  many  reddilh -brown  fibres. 
'The  whole  plant  branched,  diffufed,  rough  and  hairy, 
from  four  to  feven  inches  high.  Leaves  five  or  fix 
in  a  whorl,  ovate,  acuminate,  rough  along  the  edges 
and  keel ;  the  lower  ones  broader  and  fewer  in  a  whorl. 
Umbel  terminating,  feflile,  the  uppermoft  whorl  of 
eight  leaves  ferving  it  for  an  involucre.  Calyx  fupe- 
rior,  two-leaved ;  leaflets  three-toothed,  permanent, 
crowning  the  fruit.  Corolla  with  a  long  flender  tube  ; 
the  border  bright  purple  ".  Seeds  ovate,  bay,  having 
very  minute  briftles  Scattered  over  them,  and  prefled 
clofe  to  them,  convex  on  one  fide,  on  the  other 
having  a  longitudinal  cleft  widening  inwards.  It 
differs  from  Afperula  only  in  the  crown  upon  the 
feed  °. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  among  corn  and 
on  fallows;  flowering  during  the  greateft  part  of  the 
fummer. 

2.  Root  annual.  Stems  decumbent.  Leaves  ovate  - 
fanceolate,  fix  in  the  lower,  four  in  the  middle  whorls, 
two  only  together  at  top.  Flowers  in  pairs  on  their 
proper  peduncles,  pale,  flat.  Fruits  oblong,  hifpid. 
Seeds  bowed  a  little,  with  little  or  no  crown. 

Native  of  Italy.  Found  alfo  at  Conftantinople,  on 
walls. 

3.  This  is  a  torofe,  irregular,  rugged  fhrub,  with 
the  branches  bluntly  four-cornered.  Leaves  in  fours, 
narrow-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  rolled  back  at 
the  edge,  a  little  longer  than  the  internodes  of  the 
branches,  feparated  by  very  fhort,  awl-fhaped  ftipules. 
Flowers  oppofite,  feflile,  axillary.  Calyx  four-leaved, 
growing  upon  the  germ,  with  lanceolate  leaflets  per¬ 
manent.  Corolla  funnel-form,  four-cleft,  white,  length 
of  the  germ.  Anthers  four  oblong.  Pericarp  two- 
grained.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  plants  which  the 
ifland  of  Afcenfion  affords ;  and  wras  found  there  by 
OfbeckL 

According  to  Swartz  this  fpecies  is  between  a  Sper- 
macoce  and  a  Diodia ;  and  lefs  allied  to  the  genus 
Sherardia. 

Sherardia.  See  Galenia  and  Verbena. 

Shot,  Indian.  See  Canna. 

Siamin.  See  Pentapetes. ] 

SIBBALDIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  in  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,  profeffor  of  phyflc  at  Edinburgh  :  author 
of  Scotia  illuflrata,  1684,  &c.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  393.  Reich,  n.  425.  Schrebi  n.  536. 
FI.  lapp.  Gartn.  t.  73.  fuff.  337. 

.  Clair.  5.5.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Senticof<z.  Rofacea ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-ten-cleft,  with  an  erect 
bafe  :  fegments  half-lanceolate,  equal,  fpreading,  alter¬ 
nately  narrower,  permanent. 

111  Siiiith,  Curtis,  With.  0  Gsertner.  p  Linn,  fpec. 
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Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  inferted  into  the  calytf. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  fhorter  than  the  corolla, 
inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  fmall,  obtufe. 

Pist.  Germs  five,  ovate,  very  fhort.  Styles  from  the 
middle  of  the  fide  of  the  germs,  length  of  the  ftamens; 
Stigmas  headed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  converging,  concealing  the  feeds  with¬ 
in  its  bofom. 

Seeds  five,  fomewhat  oblong. 

Obs.  It  fome times,  but  very  feldom,  becomes  luxuriant , 
by  doubling  the  number  of  pifiils ,  on  the  fame 
plant. 


essential  character. 

Cal.  ten -cleft.  Pet.  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Styles 
from  the  fide  of  the  germ.  Seeds  five. 


species. 


1.  Sibbaldia  procumbens.  Procumbent  Sibbaldia. 

Lin.Jpec.  406.  Jyfl.  308.  Reich.  1.  777.  Willd.  1. 
1 567.  fl.  lappi  n.  hi.  fuec.  n.  275.  Gartn . 

fruit.  1.348.  Hudf.angl.  136.  Wither,  arr.ed* 
3.  326.  Smith  brit.  345.  Lightf.  feet.  175. 
Dickf.  hort.ficc.  10.  12.  Fl.  dan.  t.  32.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  554.  Hall,  helv.n.  1116.  (Fragaria.) 
Fragarise  fylveftri  affinis  planta,  flore  luteo.  Sibbt 
fcot.  2.  25.  t.  6.fl  1. 

Fragaria  affinis  fericea  incana.  Bauh. pin.  327.  prodt . 


I39‘ 

Pen  taphy  lloides  pumila,  foliis  terms  ad  extremitates 
trifidis.  Rail  fyn.  1 56.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  41.fi.  7. 

Stem  procumbent ,  leaflets  three-toothed  wedge-form. 

[2.  Sibbaldia  ere  eta.  Upright  Sibbaldia. 

Lin.Jpec.  407.  Reich.  1.777.  Willd.  1. 1567.  GmeL 
fib.  3.  186.  Aim.  ruth.  112.  t.  15.  (Penta¬ 
phylloides.) 

Stem  upright ,  leaves  linear  multifid . 

3.  Sibbaldia  altaica. 

Lin.  Jyfl.  go 8.  Willd.  1.  1567.  fuppl.  191.  Pallas 
in  all  petrop,  1773.  p.  526.  t.  18./.  2. 

Stem  upright ,  leaves  linear -filiform  three-parted \ 


descriptions,  &c. 


1..  Root  woody,  branched,  black  on  the  outfide» 
Stems  very  fhort,  leafy.  Leaves  on  long  petioles* 
ternate  :  leaflefs  inverfely  wedge-fhaped,  hairy,  three¬ 
toothed  at  the  end.  Stipules  two,  fattened  to  the  pe¬ 
tiole.  Peduncles  corymbed.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow. 
Calyx  hairy,  permanent,  with  the  alternate  fegments 
larger.  Petals  obovate,  entire.  Stamens  very  fhort. 
Styles  five,  fometimes  ten.  Seeds  ovate  gibbous 
according  to  Giertner,  five,  fmall,  fubglobular,  acumi¬ 
nate,  fmooth,  of  a  yellow-bay  colour. — When  culti¬ 
vated,  the  ftamens  are  often  feven  or  more ;  the  germs 
ten  ;  and  ten  feeds,  fixed  to  a  dry  hairy  receptacle r. 
Hence  Miller  has  made  a  fecond  fpecies,  which  he 
names  obiopetala ,  and  is  no  more  than  a  variety.  Dr. 
Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  Plukenet’s  figure  (t.  21 2.  f.  3.) 
which  Linneus  refers  to  this,  belongs  rather  to  Poten - 
tilla  Jubacaulis. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Switzerland, 
Scotland  and  Siberia.  On  the  north  fide  of  Ben  Lo¬ 
mond,  three  fourths  up  the  mountains,  plentifully. 
On  Ben  Mor,  fparingly.  Flowering  in  july. 

2.  The  leaves  are  very  finely  jagged,  and  the  flowers 
flefh- coloured. — Native  of  Siberia5. 

3.  Leaves  linear,  three-cufped.  Calyxes  cylindri¬ 
cal.  Corollas  purple  *.  Stem  an  iqch  high  or  more, 
almofl:  naked,  having  only  one  flower,  or  elfe  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  corymb  of  from  three  to  five  flowers®.} 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  Growing  on  modi  ground  in  high  mountains,  it 
is  with  difficulty  preferved  in  gardens,  and  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  feeds  there ;  the  plants  therefore  muft  be 
procured  from  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally, 
and  if  they  are  planted  in  a  moifl  foil  and  fhady 
fituation,  they  will  thrive  tolerably  well  and  produce 
flowers. 

[Sibi.  See  Lagerftroemia. 

1  Smith.  r  Withering  s  Amman.  *  Linn.  fyff* 
u  Willdenow. 
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SIBTHORPIA.  (So  named,  by  Linneus ,  in  honour  of 
Humphrey  Sibthorp,  M.  D.  Profejfor  of  Botany  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  775-.  Reich .  n.  836.  Schreb.  n.  1038. 
Gxrtn.  t.  55.  Jujf.  99. 

ClafT.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat«  order  of  Pedicular es,  Juft! 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  five-parted,  fpread- 
ing  :  leaflets  ovate,  permanent. 

Gor.  one-petalled,  five-parted,  fpreading,  equal,  length 
of  the  calyx  :  fegments  rounded. 

St  am.  Filaments  four,  capillary :  two  approximating. 
Anthers  cordate- oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh,  comprefled.  Style  cylindrical, 
thicker  than  the  filaments,  length  of  the  flower. 
Stigma  Ample,  capitate,  deprefled. 

Per..  Capfule  comprefled,  orbicular,  two-bellied,  with 
the  fides  acute,  two-valved,  two-celled :  partition 
tranfverie.  ■ 

Seeds  fome,  roundifh-oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other;  Receptacle  globular,  faftened  to  the 
middle  of  the  partition. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  five-parted,  equal.  St  am.  in 
remote  pairs.  Capf.  comprefled,  orbicular,  two- 
celled,  with  the  partition  tranfverie. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Sibthorpia  europma.  Cornifh  Money -wort. 

Lin.fpec.  880.  fyft.  572.  Reich.  3.  180.  want.  421. 
amoen.  3.  22.  Loefl.it.  150.  Hudf.  angl.  276. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  556.  Smith  brit.  66 7.  engl. 
hot.  t.  649.  Dickf.  hort.ficc.  7 6. 

S.  proftrata.  Salifb.  ic.11.  t.  6. 

A 1  fine  fpuria  pufilla  repens,  foliis  Saxifrage  aurese. 
Ratify n.  352.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  7.  /.  6.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  6./.  11. 

Leaves  kidney  -formfubpeltate  crenate. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

i.  [Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  profirate,  creep¬ 
ing,  branched,  very  long,  (lender  and  delicate,  inter¬ 
woven,  leafy,  hairy.  Leaves  alternate,  on  footftalks, 
horizontal,  with  (hallow  diftant  notches,  hairy.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  folitary,  Ihort,  one-flowered,  hairy. 
Calyx  hifpid.  Corolla  pale  yellow,  with  a  purplifh 
tinge  in  the  three  upper  fegments.  Stamens  very 
Ihort.  Stigma  peltate*.  Capfule  fmall,  cordate- 
rounded,  with  a  groove  on  each  fide,  comprefled  like 
a  lens,  two-celled,  two-valved:  partition  Ample,  very 
narrow,  contrary  to  the  valves.  Receptacle  fubglo- 
bular,  fpongy,  tubercled,  faftened  on  each  fide  to  the 
middle  of  the  partition.  Seeds  few,  about  fix  in 
each  cell,  fmall  ovate,  plano-convex  or  fubangular, 
brown  h 

This  curious  and  moft  diftinft  genus  was  named,  as 
was  faid  above,  in  honour  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp, 
fuCceflor  to  Dillenius  in  the  Botanic  chair  at  Oxford. 
His  fon,  the  late  Profeflor  John  Sibthorp,  has  richly 
earned  his  inheritance  of  the  honour,  by  his  indefati¬ 
gable  zeal  in  the  purfuit  of  the  fame  fcience,  to  which 
indeed  he  fell  a  facrifice.  His  knowledge  of  the  plants 
of  his  own  country  is  difplayed  in  his  Flora  Oxonienfis, 
publilhed  not  long  before  his  death.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  his  Grecian  treafures  is  intrufted  to  Dr. 
Smith  \ 

Native  of  Portugal,  and  England,  in  fhady  places 
and  about  fprings ;  in  Devonfhire  and  Cornwall,  plen¬ 
tiful,  and  about  Longfledale  in  Weftmoreland.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  auguft,  or  from  iune  to  fep- 
tember.] 


mwr.iuAiiun  AJN  D  CULTUKE. 

Planted  or  fown  in  pots,  placed  in  the  fhade 
kept  moift,  it  will  thrive  very  well  in  gardens. 
Sicyoides.  See  Sicyos. 

SiCYOS.  (Iihuo?  of  Theophraftus.') 

Lin.^ gen.  n.  10 94.  Reich,  n.  1 195.  Schreb.  n.  1 
Gartn.  t.  88.  Jujf.  394.  Sicvoides.  Tou 
J'  28-  Bryonioides.  Dill.  elth'.  51. 

NT  '  2  V  9’  r  Monoecia  Syngenefia. 

Nat.  order  of  Cucurbitacea. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-toothed : 
toethlets  awl-fhaped. 

Cor.  five-parted,  bell-fhaped,  faftened  to  the  calyx: 
fegments  ovate. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  united.  Anthers  as  many,  fe- 
parate. 

*  Female  Flowers  on  the  fame  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male,  luperior,  deciduous. 

Cor.  as  in  the  male. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  inferior.  Style  cylindrical.  Stigma 
thickifh,  trifid. 

Per.  Berry  ovate,  fet  with  fpines,  one-celled. 

Seed  fingle,  fubovate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER.  ’ 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cor.  five-parted. 

Male.  Filaments  three. 

Fem.  Style  trifid.  Drupe  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sicyos  angulata.  Angular-leaved  Sicyos ,  or fmglefeeded 

Cucumber. 

Lin.fpec.  1439.  Reich.  4.  209.  hort.  cliff.  452. 
upf.  291.  Berg.  cap.  352.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  t.  60. 
Dill.  elth.  58.  t.  51./.  59.  (Bryonioides.)  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  16.  f.  4.  (Cucumis.) 

{3.  Cucumis  canadesfis  monolpermos,  frudtu  echinato. 

Herm.  par.  108.  /.  133. 

Leaves  angular. 

2.  Sicyos  laciniata.  Jagged-leaved  Sicyos. 

Lin.fpec.  1439.  Reich.  4.  210.  Plum,  fp.ee.  3. 
ic.  243.  (Sicyoides.) 

Leaves  jagged. 

[3.  Sicyos  Garcini,  Garcin's  Sicyos. 

Lin.fyfl.  870.  Reich.  4.  210.  want.  297.  Burin, 
ind.  31 1.  t.  57./.  3. 

Leaves  five-parted  erofe-toothed ,  fruits  ciliate.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  with  two 
large  feed-leaves  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber ;  the 
ftalk  is  trailing,  and  has  tendrils,  by  which  it  fallens 
itfelf  to  neighbouring  plants,  and  will  rife  fifteen  or 
fixteen  feet  high,  dividing  into  many  branches,  with 
angular  leaves  on  them  like  thofe  of  the  Cucumber. 
The  flowers  come  out  upon  long  peduncles  from  the 
fide  of  the  branches  in  clufters  ■,  the  females  are  fmall, 
of  a  pale  fulphur  colour,  and  appear  in  June  andjuly; 
they  are  fucceeded  by  prickly  oval  fruit,  ripening  in 
autumn.  [The  fruit  is  an  inferior  fleihy  berry,  be¬ 
coming  juicelefs,  coriaceous  and  membranaceous, 
ovate-acuminate,  compriefted  a  little,  covered  all  over 
with  a  rigid  curling  cotton,  and  flender  yellowifh  pun¬ 
gent  fpines ;  one-celled.  Seed  ovate,  comprefled  a 
little,  lfnooth,  of  a  rufty  brown  colour,  with  four  white 
callules  at  the  navel a. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1732  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.b] 

2.  This  is  alfo  an  annual  plant,  with  trailing  (talks 
like  the  former ;  but  the  leaves  are  cut  into  feveral 
fegments.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  deeper 
colour.  The  fruit  is  not  quite  fo  large,  nor  fo  clofely 
armed  with  prickly  hairs. — Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

[3.  Leaves  cordate,  five-parted  with  the  finufes 
obtufe  :  fegments  finuate  with  mucronate  teeth.  Fruit 
feflile,  folitary,  ciliate,  prefled  to  the  ftem. — Native 
of  Ceylon  c.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  in  the  fpring  better  than  when  fown  by 
hand,  and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds.  Thefe  plants  ramble,  and  take  up  too 
much  room  in  fmall  gardens ;  they  fliould  therefore 
be  allowed  a  place  near  a  hedge,  upon  which  they 
may  climb  :  they  do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well,  uniefs 
when  they  firft  come  up. 

2.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
and  treat  the  plants  in  the  Janie  wTay  as  Cucumbers 
and  Melons,  keeping  them  under  frames.  They 


*  Smith. 

I 


y  Gamner. 


z  Engl.  bot. 


*  Gxrtner.  b  Hort.  kew.  c  Bunn,  in  Linn,  roant. 

require 
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iequire  more  room,  fo  that  a  plant  or  two  will  be 
enough  for  curiofity. 

[Sicyo.s.  See  Ciffus  and  Elaterium.~\ 

SID  A.  of  Theophraftus.) 

Lin.  gen. 837 .  ,  Reich,  n.  902.  Schreb.  n.  1129. 
Cavan,  diff.  1.  6.  L'Herit.  Jtirp.  fafc.  5.  Gartn. 
friidi.  t.  134,  273.  Malvinda.  Bill.  eltb. 

I7i*  x72-  Abutilon.  Dill. eltb.  2.  5.6.  Tournef. 
t.  25.  Anoda.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  Naptea.  Clayt. 
&  e<7.  prior.  ...  . 

Claff.  16.  6.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera.  Malvaceae ,  JulT. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  angular,  half-five-cleft,  per¬ 
manent.  , ,  T 

Cor.  Petals  five,  wider  above,  emarginate,  faflened  be¬ 
low  to  the  tube  of  flamens. 

St  am.  Filaments  very  many,  united  below  into  a  tube, 
in  the  apex  of  the  tube  divided.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  orbicular.  Styles  five  or  more ;  or  elfe  one 
many-cleft.  Stigmas  headed. 

Per.  Capful?  roundifh-angular,  compofed  of  five  or  more 
cells,  (corr'efponding  with  the  number  of  thjb  ffyles  or 
ftigmas,)  two-valved,  awnlefs,  acuminate  or  horned, 
opening  above,  or  clofe,  and  finally  feparating. 

Seeds  folitary^  two  three,  or  five,  roundifh,  moftly  acu¬ 
minate,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other, 
faflened  to  the’ interior  future. 

Obs.  Malvinda,  Bill,  has  five  cells  with  one  feed  in 
each.  .  A 

^  •  Abutilon,  Bill.  &  Bourn,  has  fever al  cells ,  and. 

'  ■  commonly  feveral feeds  'in  each'. 

Anoda,  Cavan,  has  feveral  united  cells  with  one 
feed  in  each.  '  * ' 

Naptha*  Linn,  is  dioecous,  with  feveral  cells  not 
opening. 

Sida  periplocifolia,  Linn,  has  five  f up erior  two- 
valved  cells ,  and  as  many  inferior  alternate 
not  opening.  ■ 

SPECIES. 


„  “\ 


*  With  long  narrow  lanceolate  oblong  and  ovate 
"  i  y  _  leaves. 

[1.  Sida  linifolia.  Flax-leaved  Sida. 

v  Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  734*  Cavan,  diff.  1.  14. 
■  -  *,  2  ./.  ij 

Malva  hirfuta  gramineo  folio.  Barr,  aquin.  72.  Aubl. 
guian.  2.  704. 

Leaves  linear  quite  entire ,  racemes  terminating,  capfules 
.  almoft  awnlefs, ].  U 

2.  Sida  anguflifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.fyft.  6 21.  Willd. -3.  734.  L’Herit.  Jlirp.  1. 

\°9 •  52.  Cavan,  diff..  1.  14.  /.  2.  /.  2.  & 

diff.  2.  48.  Adurr.fi.  gott.  220. 

.„S.  ulmifolia.  Ze/z.  obf.  3.  37. 

ZeawL  linear -lanceolate  toothed,  peduncles fubfolitary  ax¬ 
illary,  capfules  two-cufped. 

[3.  Sida  acuta.  Sharp-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  735*  Cavan,  diff.  1.  13.  t.  2> 
f.  3.  Burnt,  ind.  147.  Pluk.  mant.  t.  394.  f  r’ 
(Althea.) 

Silagurium  longifolium.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  43.  /.  j8 
■  f  2. 

Tsjeru-parua.  i0.  105.  /.  53. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  toothed,  peduncles  folitary,  axil¬ 
lary,  capfules  two-cufped,  fiipules  lanceolate. 

4.  Sida  canarienfis.  Canary  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  735. 

•  S-  alba-  Cavan-  diJf-  i-  22.  t.  3.f  8.  &  diff.  2.  48. 
Leaves  lanceolate  fub linear  toothed  fmooth,  peduncles  foli- 
tary  axillary  length  of  the  leaves,  capfules  two-beaked. 

5*  Sida  ianceolata.  Lance-leaved  Sida. 

Lin. fipec. ^ed.  Willd.  3.  J 36.  Retz.  obf.  4.  28. 
ftipulata.  Cavan .  diff.  1.  22.  t.  3./.  10. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  toothed fmoothifh,  peduncles  ax¬ 
illary ,  folitary ,  capfules  two-beaked,  fiipules  linear 
nerved  longer  than  the  peduncle .] 

6.  Sidafpinofa.  Prickly  Sida.  •  -  . 

Lm. fipec.  960.  fyfi.  6  21.  Reich.  3.334.  Willd.  3 . 
736.  hart,  cliff.  346.  upf.  199.  fi.  zeyl.  n.  254. 
wan.  diff.  r.  11.  /.  1.  fi  9.  Swartz  obf.  257. 

2‘  ?8*  Comm'  hort-  I>  3*^*  ?•.  (Alcea.) 


fhyt  >  9.  /  6.  (Althaea.)  1. 

218.  (Malva.)  J 

S.  carpini folia.  Mill.  diff.  n.  2. 

Stewartia  corchoroides.  Forfk.  defer.  126. 

Leaves  ovate -lanceolate  olfoletely  cordate  toothed  pe¬ 
duncles  fubfolitary  axillary,  axils  fomewhat  fpiny  fli - 

*wZb7ahd^ed  knger  thUn  the*eduncle>  Capfules 
[7.  Sida  rrutefeens;  Shrubby  Sida. 

Lm.  fipec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  7 36.  Otwz.  diff.  1.  I2 

t.  10.fi  I.  -V  ' 

Leaves  ovate- oblong, ferrate,  peduncles  one-flowered  axil¬ 
lary  ,  capfules  two  beaked. 

8.  Sida  carpinifolia.  Hornbeam-leaved  Sida. 

Lm.fyft.  621.  ed.  Willd.  3.  737.  /^/.  307.  Jacqu. 
ic.  rar.  1.  t.  133.  colleff.  1.  38.  Cavan,  diff.  c. 
e  ,274-  t.  13g.fi  u 

S.  planicaulis.  .  Cavan,  diff.  1.  24.  /.  g.  f,  IT> 

Leaves  ovate -oblong  fub  duplicate  ferrate,  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary  Jour-flowered  or  thereabouts,  capfules  two-beaked. 

9.  Sida  jamaicenfis.  Jamaica  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  962.  fyfi.  6 21.  Reich.  3.  336.  /F///Z 

J;  737-  ^2^.5.401.  Swartz  obf.  258.  Cavan, 
diff.  1.  17.  t.  2./.  5.  Brown,  jam.  280.  5. 
Leaves  ovate  ferrate  tomentofe,  flowers  axillary  fubpe- 
duncled,  capfules  in  fives  two-horned. 

10.  Sida  orientalis.  Oriental  Sida. 

Lm.  fipec.  ed.  II  Hid.  3.  737.  diff.  1.  21. 

*2./.  1. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate  toothed  fmooth,  peduncles  one- 
flowered  axillary ,  capfules  awnlefs. 

11.  Sida  glome  rata.  Globe-flowered  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  738.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  18. 

t.  2 ,/.  6. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  ferrate,  flowers  about  five  together 
axillary  fubfefflle ,  capfules  two-horned. 

12.  Sida.maculata.  Spotted-flowered  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  738.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  20. 

t'  3-fi  7- 

Leaves  ovate  obtufe  ferrate  tomentofe ,  peduncles  axillary 
racemed  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  capfules  two-horned. 

13.  Sida  fuberofa.  Corky  Sida. 

Lin. fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  738.  L'Herit.  Jlirp.  1.  1 13. 
54* 

Leaves  ovate  toothed  hirfute,  peduncles  axillary  one-flow¬ 
ered  twice  as  long  as  the  petiole ,  capfules  two-horned, 
flem  corky  at  the  bafet 
14*  Sida  capenfis.  Cape  Sida. 

Lin  ./pec  ed.  mild.  3.  738.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  23. 

!f  I2‘  /■  J •  &  dff  2.  49.  Pluk.  pbyt.  t.  240. 

/•  5* 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  toothed,  peduncles  folit  ary,  JU- 
pules  linear  ciliate  longer  than  the  petiole. 

15.  Sida  microphylla.  Small-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  739.  Cavan,  diff.  i.  22. 
t-  12./.  2. 

Leaves  elliptic  toothed,  peduncles  folitary  longer  than  the 
petiole ,  capfules  two-horned. 

16.  Sida  micans.  Glittering  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  739.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  iq. 

1. 

Leaves  ovate  obtufe  ferrate  tomentofe  flowing,  peduncles 
folitary  much  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two- 
horned. 

17.  Sida  pufilla.  Bwarf  Sida. 

Lin. fipec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  739.  Cavan,  diff.  \.  6.  t.  1. 

/.  4.  &  diff.  5.  /.  I27_  fi  x. 

Leaves  roundifh -elliptic  toothed  fmooth,  peduncles  longer 
than  the  petiole  folitary ,  capfules  awnlefs, fte?n proflrate 
**  With  wedge- Jhaped  leaves. 

18.  Sida  rhombifolia.  Rhomb-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fipec.  961.  fyfi.  6 21.  Reich.  3.  334.  Willd 
3.  740.  vir.  cliff.  68.  hort.  cliff  346.  upf.  iqq. 
fi-  zed1'  n-  252.  Gron.  virg.  10 1.  Murr.  prodr 
168.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  85.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  2?" 
t.  3./.  12.  &  diff.  2.48.  Swartz  obf.  257 .  Forfl . 
prodr.  n.  256.  Sloan. jam.  1.217.  (Malva  )  £)/// 
elth.  216.  /.  172./.  212,  (Malvinda.)  iecr./h.* 

Leaves  oblong  lanceolate  toothed  wedge-form  at  the  baft 
quite  entire,  peduncles  much  longer  than  the  petioles 
capfules  two-horned. 

H  N  1 9.  Sida 


\ 
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io.  Sida  canefccns.  Hoary-leaved  Sida. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  3.740-  Cavan,  diff.  i-  23- 

£  ^  f  3 

Leaves  rhomb -ovate  toothed  at  the  top  tomento/e  beneath, 
peduncles  longer  than  the  leaf 

20.  Sida  retufa-.  Retufe-leaved  Sida.  TJrna 

Lin.  fpec.  961.  fyft.  621.  Reich.  3*  33  5-  1  ‘ 

3,  740.  Cavan.  diff.  1.  18.  t.  3- ft-  4- 
274.  t.  131.  f.  1.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  9 ./•  2. 

Silagurium  rotundum  f.  vulgare.  Rumph.  am  •  •  44- 

Leaves'  oh  ovate  toothed  at  the  end  and  retu/e  tomento/e 
beneath ,  peduncles  folitary  longer  than  the  leaf,  cap- 
J, ules  awnle/s.] 

21.  Sida  alnifolia.  Alder -leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  961.  fy/t.  621.  Reich.  3.  33$.  Thud. 

3.  741.  cliff.  346.  up/  aoo.  /.  n-  253- 
Lour,  cochinch.  41 3.  e^-  Willd.  502.  Cavan, 
diff.  1.  12.  /.  1./.  13  ?  -D*//.  elth.  215.  /.  172. 

/  21 1.  (Malvinda.) 

Leaves  roundijh-ob ovate  toothed  quite  entire  at  the  ba/e, 
peduncles  many  axillary  Jhorter  than  the  lea f ,  capfules 
two -horned. 

22.  Sida  ciiiaris.  Ciliated  Sida. 

Lin. fpec,  961.  fyft.  621.  Reich.  3.  335.  IVilld. 

3.  741.  amoen.  5.  401.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  21.  3* 

/  9. '&  diff.  5.  275.  /.  127.  /.  2.  Swarte 
257.  1.  217.  /.  137. ft  2.  2*mtw. 

jam.  282.  2.  (Malvaj) 

Leaves  lanceolate  truncate  toothed fomewhat  w edge -Jh aped 
at  the  ba/e,  ftipules  linear  ciliate  longer  than  the  flower, 
flowers  folitary  fubfeffile,  capfules  awnle/s  muricate. 

***  With  cordate  quite  entire  leaves. 

2 3.  Sida  periplocifolia.  Great  Bindweed-leaved  Sida. 

Lin. fpec.  962.  fyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  337.  Willd. 

3.  741.  fl.  zeyl.  n.  251.  Loefl.  it.  237.  Cavan, 
diff.  1.  26.  t.  5./.  2.  Swartz  obf.  260.  Brown, 
jam.  280.  3.  Dill.  elth.  4.  f.  3./.  2.  (Abutilon.) 
Sloan,  jam.  1.  222.  /.  139.  /.  3-  phyt.  t.  74. 

/.  7.  (Alcea.) 

Abutilon  n.  7.  Mill.  diet.  ed.  7. 

Leaves  cordate-lanceolate  acuminate  quite  entire  tomento/e 
beneath,  peduncles  fub divided  longer  than  the  petiole, 
capfules  awned. 

[24.  Sida  excelfior.  Tall  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  742.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  27.  /.  5. 

ft  3-  .  .  , 

Leaves  cordate  ovate  acuminate  quite  entire  tomento/e  be¬ 
neath,  racemes  panicled,  capfules  two-toothed. 

25.  Sida  hernandioides.  Hernandia-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  742.  V  Her  it.  flirp.  1.  121. 
t.  58. 

Leaves  fubpeltate  cordate  ovate  acuminate  almoft  quite  en¬ 
tire  pub  e/cent,  peduncles  one-flowered,  capfules  awnle/s.] 

26.  Sida  nudiflora.  Naked-flowered  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  742.  L'  Her  it.  flirp.  1.  123. 

/.  59.6.  Plum.  fpec.  2.  ic.  3.  (Abutilon.) 

S.  ftellata.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  27.  t.  5.  f.  4.  &  diff.  6. 

349; 

S.  periplocifolia  (3.  Lin.  fpec.  963. 

Abutilon  n.  4.  Mill.  diff.  ed.  7. 

Leaves  roundifh- cor  date  acuminate  almofl  quite  entire  to¬ 
mento/e  beneath,  particle  terminating  racemed,  capfules 
awnle/s. 

****  With  cordate  toothed  leaves,  and  one-flowered 
peduncles. 

27.  Sida  triquetra.  Triangular-ftalked  Sida . 

Lin.  fpec.  962.  fyft.  621.  Reich.  3.  335.  Willd. 
3.  743.  Jacqu.hort.  2.  54.  /.  ji8.  Cavan,  diff. 
1.  26.  t.  6./.  1.  Gartn.fruff.  2.  249. 

S.  trifulcata.  Jacqu.  amer.  195.  piff.  96.  /.  184. 
Leaves  cordate  acuminate  ferrulate,  peduncles  folitary, 
capfules  awnle/s  truncate,  branches  three-fided. 

23.  Sida  fragrans.  Sweet  Sida. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.JVilld.  3.  743-  L' Her  it.  flirp.  1.  in. 
*•  53- 

Leaves  t  oundifh-cordate  acuminate  crenate  hir/ute-vi/cid, 
peduncles  folitary  Jhorter  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two- 
briftled. 
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29.  Sida  lignofa.  Woody  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  744.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  28.  t.  6. 

ft-'1- 

Leaves  roundifh -cor date  acuminate  crenate  tomento/e ,  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary  longer  than  the  petiole ,  capfules  awnle/s. 

30.  Sida  reflexa.  Reflex -flowered  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  744..  Cavan,  diff.  1.  36.  t.  7. 

/.  7.  &  diff.  2.  54.  &  diff.  6.  549.  t.  19 5./.  1. 

S.  retrorfa.  L’Herit. flirp.  1.  133.  /.  64. 

Leaves  roundff -cordate  acuminate  crenate  tomento/e,  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  petals  wedge- 
form  toothed  at  the  end  and  reflexed. 

31.  Sida  humilis.  Low  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  744.  Cavan,  diff.  5.  177. 

/.  134./.  2. 

S.  unilocularis.  L’Herit. flirp.  1.  117. /.  56.  bis.  i 
S.  pilofa*  Retz.  obf.  i.  23. 

(3.  S.  morifolia.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  9.  t.  1.  ft.  I.  Pluk , 
phyt.  t.  132./  5,. '  (Althaea.) 
y.  S.  veronicsefolia.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  7.  /.  1.  /  3-  & 

diff.  5.  274.  127,  /  3.  phyt.  t.  132. 

/.  3.  (Ak-hsea.)  , 

Leaves  roundifh -cor  date  hairy  above  ferrate,  peduncles 
fubfolitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  awnle/s. 

32.  Sida  repens.  Creeping  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  TT  Aid.  3 .  74 5 i  4$  I  •  ft  %  1  • 

ft  2.  •  -  ...  ;  ^ 

Leaves  roundff -cor date  toothed  hlfpid  on  both  fides,  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary  longer  than  the  petiole ,  ft  cm  filiform 
proftrate. 

33.  Sida  bivalvis.  Two-valved  Sida.  'r-  t(; 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd .  3.  745.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  13. 
t.  11./.  3- 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate  crenate  tomento/e,  pedun¬ 
cles  folitary  fhorter  than  the  petiole ,  calyxes  awn-acu¬ 
minate,  capfules  cohering  two-toothed. 

34.  Sida  ulmifolia.  Elm-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd .  3.  745.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  15. 

/.  2./.  4. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate  crenate,  peduncles  foli¬ 
tary  almoft  equal  to  the  petiole,  capfules  beaked. 

35.  Sida  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  746.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  18. 

L  3' ft  3-  j  t  " 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  .  blunt  ff  toothed  tomento/e ,  peduncles 

folitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two-bedked. 

36.  Sida  microfperma.  Small-feeded  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  746.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  29. 

t.  13.  ft.  4.  - 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acute  fuberenate ,  peduncles  fub¬ 
folitary  fhorter  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two-beaked. 

37.  Sida  vifeofa.  Clammy  Sida. 

Lin. fpec.  963;  fyft.' 622.  Reich.  3.  336.  Willd. 

3.  746.  amoen.  5.  401.  Swartz  obf.  239.  Lour, 
cochinch.  413.  ed.  Willd.  502.  Brown,  jam.  280. 
Sloan,  jam.  1.  222.  t.  139./  4-  (Althasa.) 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate  very  finely  .ferrate  tomen - 
tofe-vifeid  hairy,  peduncles  fubfolitary  longer  than  the 
petiole,  capfules  awnle/s. 

38.  Sida  feetida.  Stinking -Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  747.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  349. 

S.  vifcola.  L’Herit. flirp.  1.  in'.  bis.  t.  53. 

Leaves  roundifh-cordate  jkarpifh  toothed  tement-ofe ,  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary  Jhorter  than  the  petiole,  capfules  awn- 
lefs. 

39.  Sida  calycina.  Calycine  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  747.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  9. 

t.  8./.  2.  •' ;  :  ;  ■  * 

Leaves  roimdff -cordate  aiuminate  repand-toothed,  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  awnle/s 
pear -Jh  aped.] 

40.  Sida  crilpa.  Curled  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  964.  fyft.  623.  Reich.  3.  339.  Willd.  3. 

747.  mant.  445.  Loefl.  it.  240.  Kniph.  cent.  4- 
n.  80.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  30.  t.j.f.  1.  &  diff.  5.  275. 
t.  135.  f.  2.  Dill.  elth.  6.  t.  5./.  5.  Mart, 
cent.  t.  29.  (Abutilon.) 

Abutilon  n.  5.  Mill.  ditl.  ed.  7. 

Leaves  oblong- cordate  acuminate  crenate  the  upper  ones 
feffle,  peduncles  folitary  longer  than  the  petiole  the  fruit¬ 
ing  ones  bent  down,  capfules  inflated  awnle/s  waved  and 
curled. 

4I.  Sid* 
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£41.  Sida  perfica.  Perftian  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  748.  Burm.  ind.  148.  t.  47. 
/.  1.  Cavan:  diflf.  1.  35.  t.  4./.  1. 
flower  leaves  petioled  cordate  acuminate ,  JeJJile  lan¬ 

ceolate  toothed ,  peduncles  Jolitary  one  -flowered. 

42.  Sida  fylvatica.  Wood  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  748.  Cavan,  diflf.  2.  56.  & 
diflf.  5.  276.  /.  133./.  2. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate  crenate,  peduncles  gemi¬ 
nate  much  longer  than  the  petiole ,  capjules  awnlejs 
headed. 

43.  Sida  arborea.  Tree  Sida. 

Lin.Jyfl.621.  IVilld.  3.  748.  Juppl.  307.  L'Herit. 
flirp.  1.  13 1.  t.  63. 

S.  peruviana.  Cavan,  dijfl.  1.  36.  t.  j.f.  8.  &  diflf.  5. 
276.  t.  130. 

Leaves  orbicular-cordate  crenate  tomentofe ,  peduncles  in 
pairs  longer  than  the  petiole ,  capjules  awnlejs  truncate , 
flem  arboreous. 

44.  Sida  mauritiana.  Mauritius  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  749.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  i.  137. 
mtflc.  2.  352.  L’Herit.  flirp.  1.  129.  t.  6 2. 

S.  planiflora.  Cavan.  diJJ.  1.  32.  /.  7.  ft.  4.  &  diflf.  5. 
275.  t.  13S.J  1. 

Leaves  roundijh- cor  date  acuminate  toothed  tomentoje  be¬ 
neath,  peduncles  Jolitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  cap¬ 
jules  two-beaked  truncate  longer  than  the  calyx. 

45.  Sida  occidentalis.  Downy  Sida. 

Lin. Jpec.  964.  Jyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  337.  Willd. 
3.  749.  amoen.  4.  325.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  24.  t.  4. 
/.  3.  Dill.  elth.  7.  t.  6.J.  6.  (Abutilon.) 

Leaves  oblong- cor  date  toothed  Jublobed,  peduncles  Jolitary 
Jhorter  than  the  petiole ,  capjules  obtuje  globular  nod¬ 
ding.'] 

46.  Sida  americana.  Woolly  Sida. 

Lin. Jpec.  963.  Jyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  338.  Willd. 

3 •  749* 

Abutilon  n.  16.  Mill.  did},  ed.  7. 

Leaves  cordate  oblong  undivided,  capjules  many-celled 
length  oj  the  calyx,  cells  lanceolate. 

47.  Sida  Abutilon.  Broad-leaved  Sida. 

Lin. Jpec.  963.  Jyft.  622.  Reich.  3,  338.  Willd. 
3^750.  hort.  cliff.  346.  upj.  198.  Gr0n.virg.7S. 
Lepich.  it.  1.309.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  79.  Cavan, 
dijfl.  1.  34.  &  2.  49.  Allioti.  pedem.  n.  1412. 
Abutilon.  Dod.  pempt.  656.  Mill.  di£l.  n.  1.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1075. 

Althasa  Theophrafti  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  pin.  316. — 
quibufdam  Abutilon.  Bauh.hift.  2.  958. 

A.  altera  f.  Abutilon;  Camer.  epit.  66  8. 

A.  lutea.  Ger.  790.  emac.  935.  Raii  hift.  67^.  i* 

A.  lutea  f.  Abutilon  Avicennas  putaturm  Park,  theat. 
304- /•  5- 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acuminate  toothed  tomentoje,  pe¬ 
duncles  Jolitary  Jhorter  than  the  petiole,  capjules  two- 
awned  truncate. 

[48.  Sida  Abutiloides. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  750.  Jacqu.  obj.  1.  17.  t.  7. 
Lavatera  americana.  Lin.  Jpec.  97 3.  Jyft.  627.  Reich. 

3.  352.  amoen.  4.  400.  Swartz  obj.  263.  j, 
Leaves  cordate  undivided  acuminate  crenate,  peduncles 
length  oj  the  petioles,  capjules  ten  three-Jeeded. 

Sida  afiatica.  Small-flowered  Sida  or  Indian  Mallow . 
Lin. Jpec.  964.  Jyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  338.  Willd. 
3.  750.  amoen.  4.  324.  L'Herit.  flirp.  1.  130. 
Cavan,  diflf.  1.  31.  t.  7.  ft.  2.  &  2.  49,  &  5.  275. 
t.  128./.  1.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  126.  ft.  5.  (Alceas 
affinis.) 

Abutilon  indicum,  flore  luteo  minore.  Lin.  zeyl. 
n.  520. 

Leaves  oblong-cordate  toothed ,  peduncles  Jolitary  longer 
than  the  petiole,  capjules  acute  truncate  almoft  equal  to 
the  calyx. 

50.  Sida  populifolia.  Poplar-leaved  Sida. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  75a-.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  34.  /.  7. 
/.  9.  &  5.  275.  t.  128./.  2. 

S.  Beloere.  L'Herit.  flirp.  1.  130. 

Beloere.  Rheed.  mol.  6.  77.  /.  45.  hift.  1880. 

Abutilon  lasve  f.  agrefte.  Rutnph.  amb.  4.  31.  t.  11. 
Leaves  roundijh  cordate  acuminate  unequally  repand- 
toothed,  peduncles  Jolitary  longer  than  the  petiole ,  cap¬ 
jules  acute  truncate  longer  than  the  calyx. 
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51*  Sida  hirta.  Rough-haired  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  731.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  33* 

/.  7./.  5.  &  5.  276. /.  129/.  1; 

S.  pilofa.  L’  Her  it.  flirp.  1.  130.  s 

Abutilon  hirfutum.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  29.  t.  10. 

Leaves  roundijh -cor  date  acuminate  toothed ;  peduncles  Jo¬ 
litary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capjules  truncate  Jhorter 
than  the  calyx.] 

52.  Sida  indica.  Rough -capjuled  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  964.  Jyft.  623.  Reich.  3.  339:  Willd. 

3.  752.  amoen.  4.  324.  Cavan,  dijfl.  1.  33.  t.  7. 
J.  10.  Vahljymb.  2.  79.  Lour,  cochinch.  414. 
ed.  Willd.  503.  For  ft.  prodr.  n.  257. 

S.  cordifolia.  Forjk.  defter.  1 24. 

Abutilon  indicum.  Camer.  hort.  3.  t.  1.  Bauh.  hift. 
2.  959.  Mor.  hift.  2.  531./.  5.  t.  19./.  4.  Mill, 
didi.  ed.  7.  U.  2.  Park,  theat.  304./.  6. 

Althaeas  Theophrafti  fimilis.  Bauh.  pin.  316.  Raii 
hift.  699.  2. 

Leaves  oblong- cor  date  blunt  ijh  unequally  toothed,  pedun¬ 
cles  longer  than  the  petiole,  capjules  awnlejs  globular— 
aggregate  rugged  longer  than  the  calyx. 

[53.  Sida  molliflima.  Soft-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  752.  Cavan,  diflf.  2.  49. 
Lx^.ft.i. 

S.  ciftiflora.  L’Herit.  flirp.  1.  127.  /.  61. 

Leaves  roundiflo-cordate  acuminate  toothed,  peduncles- 
Jubbiflorous  Jhorter  than  the  petiole  Jolitary,  capjules 
two-toothed  truncate  equal  to  the  calyx. 

54.  Sida  Sonneratiana.  Sonnerat’s  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3;  753.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  29.  t.  6. 

.  /•  4. 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acuminate  toothed,  peduncles  Joli¬ 
tary  longer  than  the  leaft,  capjules  truncate  obtuje  larger 
than  the  calyx . 

55.  Sida  pubdeens.  Pubejcep  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.753.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  33. 
t.  7.  ft  6. 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acuminate  angular -toothed,  pe¬ 
duncles  Jolitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capjules  two¬ 
toothed  truncate  larger  than  the  calyx. 

5  6.  Sida  althassefolia.  Marjh-Mallow -leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  753.  Swartz  prodr.  101* 
defer.  2.  1207.  L'Herit.  flirp.  1.  112. 

Althaea  flore  luteo.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  218.  t.  1 36./.  2. 
Leaves  cordate  Jomewhat  angular  obtuje  Jerrate-crenate 
tomentoje  on  both  fldes,  beaks  oj  the  Jeeds  Jhorter  than 
the  calyx. 

sida  glutinofa.  Glutinous  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  753.  Cavan,  dijfl.  1.  16. 
t.  2.J.  8. 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acuminate  toothed,  peduncles  ge¬ 
minate  Jubbiflorcus  longer  than  the  petiole,  capjules  two - 
awned,  awns  longer  than  the  calyx. 

58.  Sida  exftipularis.  Unflipuled  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  754.  Cavan,  difl'.  2.  56. 
t.  14./.  2. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate,  peduncles  Jolitary  Jhorter 
than  the  petiole,  capjules  awnlejs,  Jhorter  than  the 
calyx. 

59.  Sida  nutans.  Nodding  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  754.  L’Herit.  flirp.  1.  119. 
t.  57.  bis.  Cavan,  dijfl.  2.  57.  &c  5.  276.  /.  133. 
/•  i- 

Leaves  oblong-cordate  acute  toothed,  peduncles  Jubgemt- 
nate  longer  than  the  petiole,  the  flowering  ones  nodding, 
capjules  obtuje. 

60.  Sida  borbonica.  Bourbon-ifland  Sida. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  754.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  9.  /.  10. 
ft  2.  7 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acute  toothed,  peduncles  Jolitary 
longer  than  the  petiole,  capjules  two-awned,  awns  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

61.  Sida  flavefeens.  Yellow  Sida. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  755. 

S.  proftrata.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  13.  t.  13./.  3. 

(3.  S.  flavefeens.  Cavan,  dijfl.  1.  14.  t.  1 3./.  2. 

Leaves  ovate -cor date  obtuje  unequally  toothed,  peduncles, 
geminate  Jubbiflorous  Jhorter  than  the  petiole ,  capjules 
acute. 

62.  Sida  radicans.  Rooting  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  755.  Cavan,  diflf.  1.  8. 

Nela- 
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Nela-Vaga.  Rheed.  mal.  io.  137 .  t.  69. 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  acute  ciliate-toothed,  peduncles 
folitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  awnlefs  V\ 

63.  Sida  arguta.  Sharp-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  J'pec.  ad.  JVilld.  3.  755.  Swartz  prodr.  101. 
defer.  2.  1205. 

S.  glabra.  Mill.  dirt.  n.  14. 

Leaves  cordate  ferrate  attenuated  at  the  top ,  fiem  wand- 
hke,  peduncles  axillary  filiform  one-flowered. 

[64.  Sida  mukicaulis.  Many  -ftalked  Sida. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  755.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  10. 

/.  ilfc6.  # 

Leaves  roundifh- cordate  acute  toothed ,  peduncles  folitary 
double  the  length  of  the  petiole ,  capfules  awnlefs. 

65.  Sida  pilofa.  Hairy  Sida. 

..  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  756.  Cavan,  diff.  1.9./.  1. 
f.  8.  , 

. Leaves  ovate-cordate  obtife  toothed ,  peduncles  folitary 
longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two-beaked  porter  than 
the  calyx. 

66.  Sida  rotundifoiia.  Round-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  756.  Cavan,  diff.  I.  20. 
t.  3.  f.  6.  &  6.  529.  t.  194./.  2. 

Leaves  roundip-  ovate  cordate  obtufe  toothed,  peduncles 
folitary  much  longer  than  the  petiole ,  capfules  two- 
awned,  awns  longer  than  the  calyx. 

67.  Sida  fupina.  Trailing  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  756.  L'Herit.  Jlirp.  1.  109. 
t.  52. 

S.  procumbens.  Swartz  prodr.  102.  defer.  2.  1211. 

S.  ovata.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  350.  t.  196./.  2. 

Leaves  roundip -cor date  bluntip  crenate ,  peduncles  foli¬ 
tary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two-awned,  fiem 
procumbent. 

£>8.  Sida  truncata.  Truncate-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  756.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  35. 
/.  6./.  7. 

Leaves  roundip  cordate  blunt  and  truncate  at  the  top  and 
toothed,  peduncles  folitary  longer  than  the  petiole,  cap¬ 
fules  awnlefs. 

69.  Sida  herbacea.  Herbaceous  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  757.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  39. 
J3-/  1. 

Leaves  oblong  acute  toothed  cordate  at  the  bafe,  pedun¬ 
cles  folitary  a  little  porter  than  the  petiole,  capfules 
two-awned. 

70.  Sida  emarginata.  Notch-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  757. 

S.  truncata.  L' Herit .  Jlirp .  1.  107.  t.  51. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  cordate  toothed  truncate  and  retufe 
at  the  top ,  peduncles  porter  by  half  than  the  petiole , 
capfules  two-beaked. 

71.  Sida  alba.  JVhite -flowered  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  960.  fyft.  621.  Reich.  3.  334.  JVilld. 
3;  757 •  Dill.  elth.  214.  t.  171.  /.  210.  (Mal- 

vinda.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  9./!  3.  (Althasa.) 

Leaves  oblong- cordate  rounded-obtufe  toothed,  peduncles 
equal  to  the  petiole,  capfules  two-horned.~\ 

72.  Sida  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  961.  fyft.  6 22.  Reich.  3.336.  JVilld.  3. 
758-  Cavan,  diff.  1.  19.  t.  3-fi-  2.  Lour,  cochinch. 
414.  ed.  JVilld.  503.  Dill.  elth.  21 1.  t.  17 1. 
/•  209.  (Malvinda. )  PM.  phyt'.  t.  131.fi.  2. 
(Althsea.) 

Leaves  ovate  cordate  toothed  fomewhat  angidar  bluntifih, 
peduncles  folitary  a  little  porter  than  the  petiole,  cap¬ 
fules  two-beaked. 

[73.  Sida  hedersfolia.  Ivy-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  758.  Cavan,  diff.  1 .  8 .  /.  9. 
f'  3*  Plum.  fpec.  2.  ic.  69.  f.  3.  (Malva.) 

Leaves  roundip-cordate  obtufe  repand,  peduncles  longer 

than  the  petiole,  capfules  two-awned ,  fiem  profirate 
creeping. 

JVith  cordate  toothed  leaves,  and  many-flowered 
or  racemed  peduncles. 

74-  Sida  verticillata.  JVhorled  Sida. 

Lm  fpec  ed.  JVilld.  3.758.  Cavan,  dip.  1.  n. 
t.  T-.fi.  12.  M  ° 

Leaves  ovate- cordate  acuminate  toothed, 
aggregate  whorled,  capfules  almoft  aw 


flowers  fubfeffile 
'ilefs. 


75.  Sida  urens.  Stinging  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  963.  fyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  337.  JVilld.  j. 
759.  amoen.  5.  402.  Murr.  in  comm,  goett.  3.  75. 
/.  5.  Swartz  obf.  261.  Cavan,  dp.  1.  [5.  /.  2. 
/.  7.  Brown,  jam.  280.  6.  5M;;.  M;.  44. 

(Alrhsea.) 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate  toothed,  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary  many-flowered  glomerate ,  capfules  awnlefs. 

7  6.  Sida  umbellata.  Umbelled  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  962.  fyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  336.  JVilld.  3. 

759.  5.  401.  9M7Z/.  hart.  t.  56.  Cavan, 

dp.  1.  28.  t.  6.  f.  3.  &  5.  276-.  /.  129./.  2. 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  toothed  fomewhat  angular  acute, 
peduncles  four-flowered  or  thereabouts  umbelled  axil¬ 
lary,  capfules  two-awned. 

77.  Sida  pyramidata.  Pyramidal  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  759.  Cavan,  dip.  i.n.t.  1. 
fi.  10.  &  6.  549.  t.  194.  /.  1. 

Leaves  roundip-cordate  acuminate  ferrate,  peduncles  co- 
rymbed ' fubpanicled,  capfules  'two-awned. 

78.  Sida  paniculata.  Panicled  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  962.  fyft.  622.  Reich.  3.  337.  3, 

760.  amoen.  5.  401.  L'Herit.  Jlirp.  1.  112. 
Cavan,  diff.  j.  16.  /.  12.  f.  5.  Swartz  obf.  259. 
Brown,  jam.  280.  7. 

S.  atro-fanguinea.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  1.  /.  136.  collect. 

1 .  49* 

S.  capillaris.  Cavan,  dp.  1.  10.  t.  1.  /.  7.  &  5. 
274. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  toothed,  racemes  panicled,  capfules 
two-beaked. 

79.  Sida  dumofa.  Bup  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.,  760.  Swartz  prodr.  101. 
defer.  2.  1209. 

Leaves  cordate  ovate  acuminate  ferrate  fmooth  on  both 
files,  flowers  panicled.  . 

80.  Sida  ramofa.  Branched  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  760.  Cavan,  dp.  1.-28, 

/.  6./.  1.  , 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  unequally  toothed,  racemes  axillary , 
capfules  two-awned. 

81.  Sida  fpicata.  Spiked  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  761.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  24. 
t.  8./.  1.  .  .  -.tv.'  . 

Abutilon  veficarium  Acre  luteo  maius.  Plum.  ic.  1. 

'  t.  2. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acute  toothed,  raceme  terminating 
.  naked,  capfules  awnlefs  in  heads  larger  than  the  calyx. 

82.  Sida  terminals. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  761.  Cavan,  dp.  1.  29. 
t.  6.f.  6.  &  6.  49.  t.  195.  fi.  2. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  cordate  toothed ,  raceme  termi¬ 
nating  elongated  brafted,  capfules  awnlefs  in  heads 
larger  than  the  calyx. 

******  With  cordate  leaves  three-cufped  or  angidar 

at  the  bafe. 

83.  Sida  veficaria.  Bladder  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  761.  Cavan,  dp.  2.  55. 

/.  xy.fi.  3. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  toothed  three-cufped,  peduncles  foli¬ 
tary  axillary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  truncate 
awnlefs  ftjarpifh. 

84.  Sida  craffifolia.  Thick-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  J 61.  L'Herit.  Jlirp.  1 .  125. 
t.  60. 

S.  tricufpidata.  Cavan,  dp.  1.  30.  t.  6.  f.  5. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  toothed  Jomewhat  three-cufped,  pe¬ 
duncles  folitary  axillary  length  of  the  petioles,  capfules 
two  awned. 

85.  Sida  bi flora.  Two  flowered  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  762.  Cavan,  dp.  1.  37, 
t.  9.  fi.  1.  1 

Leaves  ovate-cordate  acuminate  toothed  three-cufped,  pe¬ 
duncles  geminate  axillary  equal  to  the  petiole. 

86.  Sida  obtufa.  Blunt -leaved Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  762.  Vogel,  cent.  t.  89. 
Cavan,  dp.  1.  34.  /.  9.  f.  2. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate  obtufe  toothed  three-cufped,  pedun-. 
cles  longer  than  the  petiole  bearing  about'' four  flowers 
in  an  umbel,  capfules  acute. 
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87.  Sida  gigantea.  Giant  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  762.  Jacqu .  ho  ft .  Schonbr. 

2.  8.  /.  141. 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  crenate  acuminate  three-cufped , 
flowers  panicled,  corollas  reflexed. 

88.  Sidajavenfis.  Javan  Sida. 

Lin .  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  763.  Cavan,  dijf.  1.  10. 
L  /•  5* 

Leaves  roundijh-cordate  toothed  three-cufped,  peduncles 
Jolitary  axillary  longer  than  the  petiole,  capfules  two- 
cujped,  fiem  reclined. 

89.  Sida  haftata.  Halbert-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  763. 

S.  criftata  |3.  Lin.fpec.  964.  hort.  upf.  199.  Kniph. 
cent.  7.  ».  86. 

Anoda  haftata.  Cavan,  dijf.  1.  38.  /.  11./.  2. 

Lower  leaves  cordate  acuminate-five-cornered  fomewhat 
toothed  obtufe,  upper  haftate  acuminate fomewhat  tooth¬ 
ed  at  the  bafe,  peduncle  folitary  axillary  length  of  the 
leaves. 

90.  Sida  criftata.  Crefled  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  964.  fyft.  623.  Reich.  2.  339.  Willd.  3. 
763.  hort.  cliff.  346.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  85. 
Anoda  triloba.  Cavan,  dijf.  1.  39.  t.  1  o.  f.  3. 

All  the  leaves  crenate,  lower  roundijh-cordate  obtufe  fome¬ 
what  five-cornered,  upper  rounded-haftate  acuminate, 
peduncles  folitary  axillary  longer  than  the  leaf.~\ 

91.  Sida  Dilleniana.  Dillenius’s  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  764. 

S.  criftata.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  330. 

Anoda  Dilleniana.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  40.  t.n.f.i. 
Abutilon  lavaterte  flore,  fructu  criftato.  Dill.  elth.  3. 

/.  i.f.  2.  Mill.  dill.  ed.  7.  n.  14. 

Lower  leaves  triangular-fubhaftate  crenate,  upper  ovate- 
lanceolate  almoft  quite  entire,  peduncles  folitary  axillary 
length  of  the  leaves. 

*******  With  lobed  leaves,  palmate  or  compound, 

[92.  Sida  triloba.  Three-lobed  Sida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd,  3.  764.  Jacqu.  hort.  Schonb. 
2»  9.  /.  142.  lkunb.  prodr.  117.  Cavan,  dif.  1. 

11.  t.  i.f.  n.  &  5.  274.  t.  13 1./.  1. 

Leaves  cordate  toothed  three-lobed,  with  the  middle  lobe 
acute  and  longer ,  peduncles  axillary  folitary ,  capfules 
awnlefs. 

93.  Sida  ternata.  Three-leaved.  Sida. 

Lin.  fyft.  623.  Willd.  3.  7 6$.  fuppl.  307.  Thunb. 

predr.  1 18. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  remotely  ferrate. 

94.  Sida  pterofperma.  Wing-fruited  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  7  65.  L' Her  it.  ftirp.  1.  119. 
57* 

S.  multifida.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  25.  t.  4./.  2. 

Leaves  three-parted,  fegments  linear  repan d-flnuate, 
flowers  Jubracemed,  capfules  winged. 

95.  Sida  ricinoides.  Ricinus-leaved  Sida. 

Lin.fpec.  ed,  Willd.  3.  765.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  1.  115. 
55- 

S.  palmata.  Cavan,  diff.  1.  20.  t.  3./.  5. 

Leaves  Jubpelt  ate  five-lob  ed,  lobes  ovate  acute  toothed  un¬ 
divided,  peduncles  one  or  two-flowered,  capfules  two- 
Uwned. 

96.  Sida  jatrophoides.  Jatropha-like  Sida. 

Ltn.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  7 65.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  1.  117. 
/.  56. 

S.  palmata.  ic.  rar.  3.  5 47.  2.  -n6. 

Cnwz.  diff.  5.  274.  /.  13 1./.  3. 

Leaves  fubpeltate  f even-lob ed-palmate ,  lobes  lanceolate 
acuminate  pinnatifid  toothed,  peduncles  many-flowered, 
capfules  two-awned.~\ 

97.  Sida  Naptea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  766.  Cavan,  diff.  5.  277. 
/.  132./.  1. 

Napjea  lsvis.  Lin. fyft.  896.  &  Didl.  noftr,  n.  1. 

N.  hermaphrodita.  Lin.  fpec.  965.  &  Mill.  ditt. 
n.  2. 

Leaves  fomewhat  five -lobed  fmooth,  lobes  oblong  acumi¬ 
nate  toothed,  peduncles  many-flowered,  capfules  awn¬ 
lefs  acuminate. 

98.  Sida  dioica. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  7 66.  Cavan,  diff.  5.  278. 

*■  132./.  a. 
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Nap^a  fcabra.  Lin.  fyft.  896.  Diff.  noftr.  n.  2. 

N.  dioica.  Lin.fpec.  965.  Mill.  ditl.  n.  1. 

Leaves  f even- lobed-palmate  rugged,  lobes  lanceolate  gafh- 

toothed,  flowers  dioecous  corymbed  bratted. 

[99.  Sida  Phyllanthus. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  767.  Cavan,  diff.  5.  276. 

/.  127./.  4. 

Stemlefs ,  leaves  ternate,  leaflets  feflile  three -par  ted  wedge- 

form  quite  entire  undivided  obtufe,  flower  folitary  in¬ 
fer  ted  into  a  winged  petiole. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

#  This  genus,  which  contained  only  twenty-feven  fpe- 
cies  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium 
by  Murray,  is  thus  enlarged  chiefly  by  the  labours  of 
Cavanilles,  whofe  fpecies  have  been  adopted  by  Wiil- 
denow,  with  new  fpecific  charafters.  „  It  contains  either 
fhrubs  or  herbs,  with  a  few  trees ;  the  herbaceous  fpe¬ 
cies  are  moftly  annual  or  biennial.  The  flowers  are 
axillary  or  terminating,  with  the  pedicels  as  it  were 
jointed  under  the  calyx,  according  to  the  obfervation  of 
Cavanilles ;  who  alfo  remarks,  that  the  petals  in  the 
fpecies  with  five  or  ten  capfules  having  one  feed  in 
each,  are  commonly  produced  on  one  fide  obliquely 
and  fomewhat  in  form  of  a  fickle.  The  capfules  in 
S.  veflcaria  are  five-feeded. — Cavanilles  feparates  three 
fpecies,  (89,  90,  91.)  which  he  names  Anoda,  from 
the  pedicels  not  being  jointed  :  they  are  herbaceous, 
with  the  flowers  folitary  and  axillary,  but  differ  prin- 
cipajly  in  having  -a  fimple  fruit.-— The  fame  author 
unites  Nap^a  with  Sida.  The  two  fpecies  of  that 
genus  are  tall  herbs,  and  one  of  them  is  dioecous  :  the 
petals  in  thefe  are  not  oblique,  nor  are  the  pedicels 
jointed;  the  calyx  alfo  is  wider  at  the  bafed.  Thefe 
plants  are  moftly  natives  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies, 
not  one  properly  of  Europe,  though  S.  Abutilon  has 
eftablifhed  itfelf  in  fome  of  the  fouthern  parts. 

1.  The  leaves  of  this  are  rough  with  hairs,  and  it 
has  five  capfules. — Native  of  Peru  and  the  ifland  of 
Cayenne  e.J 

2.  This  rifes  with  a  flender  woody  ftalk  about  two 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  ereft  branches.  Leaves 
an  inch  and  half  long,  and  a  third  of  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  placed  on 
pretty  long  flender  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come 
out  fingly  from  the  axils,  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yel¬ 
low  colour.  [According  to  Willdenow,  there  are. 
fome  times  two  flowers  from  an  axil,  and  the  capfules 
are  five. — Retzius  defcribes  his  ulmifolia  as  annual, 
with  the  leaves  very  foft  beneath,  though  the  nap  is 
fcarcely  obfervable ;  the  ftipules  briftle-fhaped ;  no 
fpines ;  peduncles  many,  axillary,  one-  flowered. 

According  to  L’Heritier  it  is  fcarcely  fuffrutefcent, 
and  continues  only  a  few  years ;  the  branches,  which 
are  few,  are  wand-like,  round  and  fubpubefcent;  be¬ 
low  each  leaf  is  a  very  fhort  reflexed  triple  fpine,  the 
fide  ones  very  fmall ;  leaves  alternate,  fcarcely  tomen- 
tole  beneath  but  paler,  on  round  fubpubefcent  petioles 
thickifh  at  the  top  and  only  one  third  of  the  length  of 
the  leaves ;  ftipules  awl-fhaped,  ere6t,  deciduous ; 
flowers  one,  two  or  three  from  an  axil,  peduncled, 
eredt,  yellow,  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  peduncles 
jointed  in  the  middle,  fcarcely  pubefcent,  fhorter  than 
the  petiole.  Capfules  five,  round  on  one  fide,  angular 
on  the  other,  with  two  villofe  horns.  Seeds  folitary, 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  brown. — 
S .  fpinofa,  tr  uncat  a,  and  rhombifolia  are  very  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  this  in  the  herb,  flowers  and  fpines.  S.  anguf- 
tifolia  differs  indeed  only  by  its  linear  leaves. 

Native  of  Brafil  and  the  ifland  of  Bourbon. 

3.  Like  the  preceding,  but  with  the  flowers  folitary 
in  the  axils,  and  the  ftipules  lanceolate  not  fetaceous. 
Native  of  Java. 

4.  Capfules  nine  or  ten  two-beaked.  Native  of  the 
Canary  Iflands.  It  is  the  alba  of  Cavanilles,  but  not 
of  Linneus. 

5.  Stipules  linear,  nerved,  ciliate,one  of  them  com¬ 
monly  filiform.  Capfules  five  to  nine1. — Stem  up¬ 
right,  branched,  nappy  here  and  there ;  leaves  acumi¬ 
nate,  acutely  ferrate,  naked,  on  fhort  petioles  ;  ftipules 
longer  than  the  petiole,  and  peduncles  a  little  longer 
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than  the  ftipules ;  flowers  fmall ;  capfules  acuminate  - 
awned. 

Native  of  the  iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Mauritius ; 
Retzius’s  fpecimen  was  Tent  by  Koenig.  Annual.] 

6.  Stems  hairy,  branching,  near  three  feet  high  : 
the  branches  come  out  from  the  bottom  almoft  to  the 
top,  and  form  a  pyramidal  bufh.  Leaves  lanceolate, 
deeply  ferrate,  on  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary  towards  the  bottom  of  the  Hem,  but  above  in 
clufters,  of  a  pale  fulphur  colour. 

[Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Arabia  Felix,  Senegal, 
Jamaica  and  Guiana.  Annual.  Introduced,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Kew  catalogue,  in  1771,  by  Monf.  Richard. 
Probably  Mr.  Aiton  confidered  the  Eaft  Indian  plant 
as  different  from  the  Welt  Indian  and  Mr.  Miller’s 
carpinifoliaj 

7.  This  has  five  capfules  and  is  fhrubby.  It  is  not 
known  where  it  is  a  native. 

8.  Branches  fpreadingin  two  rows  arid  hairy.  Leaves 
on  Ihort  petioles,  in  two  rows,  ovate -lanceolate  ferrate, 
the  ferratures  terminated  by  a  hair  or  rigid  briftle, 
veined,  fmooth.  Stipules  awl-ftiaped,  longer  than  the 
petiole,  eretft,  converging.  Peduncles  axillary,  feldom 
folitary,  umbelled,  length  of  the  petiole  which  is  hairy. 
Calyx  fmooth.  Corolla  yellow.  Capfules  eight s,  not 
awnlefs  as  Cavanilles  has  affirmed.  Cultivated  in  the 
ifland  of  Madeira. 

9.  Stem  fuffrutefeent,  a  foot  high,  branched,  round, 
hifpid.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  fmall,  fcarcely  acu¬ 
minate,  nerved,  foftifh :  petioles  many  times  fhorter 
than  the  leaves  :  leaves  next  the  petiole  flightly  emar- 
ginate.  Stipules  oppofite,  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles, 
briftle-ffiaped.  Flowers  on  very  ffiort  peduncles,  from 
one  to  three,  fmall,  yellow.  Beaks  of  the  capfules 
very  fhort h. 

Very  common  in  all  parts  of  Jamaica.  The  leaves 
and  tender  buds  contain  a  great  quantity  of  mucilage, 
and  lather  like  foap  with  water :  they  are  frequently 
ufed  in  fhaving-wafhes  by  fuch  as  cannot  conveniently 
bear  the  fmell  or  acrimony  of  foap.  The  leaves  are 
purgative.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Broom-weed 
in  Jamaica1.]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  he  has  received 
three  or  four  fpecies  by  this  name,  and  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  inhabitants  cut  thefe  plants  as  we  do 
Heath,  to  make  beloms  for  fweeping. 

[10.  Capfules  nine  or  ten.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies  b 

11.  Stem  Ample,  a  foot  high,  tomentofe.  Leaves 
tomentofe.  Stipules  lanceolate  ereft.  Calyxes  ciliate. 
Corolla  yellow  k.  Capfules  five.  Cavanilles  has  a  va¬ 
riety  with  naked  capfules,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  dif- 
tiniff  fpecies h 

12.  Corolla  middl6-fized  yellow  with  five  red  fpots 
at  the  bafe.  Capfules  nine.  Native  of  the  Weft 
Indies. 

13.  Capfules  nine. — S.  brafienfis  of  Cavanilles, 
dijf.  1.  37.  &  dijf.  a.  34./.  1.  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
this,  yet  feems  to  be  different  it  is  however  a  dubious 
plant,  the  flowers  and  capfules  of  which  are  unknown. 
Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

14.  Capfules  ten,  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  though  Plukenet  entitles  it 
Althaa  majerafpatana. 

15.  Capfules  feven.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

16.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

17.  Capfules  five.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mahe. 

18.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Jamaica  m.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Eltham  garden  in  1732. 

19.  Native  of  Senegal. 

20.  Capfules  nine.  Native  of  Tranquebar,  Am- 
boina,  the  Philippines,  and  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 
Annual.  Dillenius  regards  it  as  a  variety  of  the  next 
fpecies,  but  it  feems  to  be  diftindt.] 

21.  Stem  flender,  woody,  more  than  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  flender  branches.  Leaves  on  long 
foot-ftalks,  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  fide.  Flowers 
Angle,  or  two  or  three  together,  upon  flender  pedun¬ 
cles,  of  a  pale  copper  colour.  [Capfules  fix  or  feven. 
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Annual. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies0  and  Cochin- 
china.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.° 

22.  Stems  many,  trailing,  dividing  into  flender* 
branches,  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark.  Leaves 
fmall,  hairy  on  their  under  fide,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 
Flowers  in  fmall  clufters,  fitting  clofe  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  fmall  and  bright  fcarlet.  The  capfules 
have  two  ftiff  briftly  teeth. 

[Stems  five  or  fix  inches  long,  frutefeent,  filiform, 
ftridt,  rugged ;  with  diverging  branches.  Leaves  ter¬ 
minating,  in  clufters,  oblong,  retufe,  ferrate  towards 
the  top.  Stipules  the  length  of  the  petioles.  Flowers 
blood-red.  Capfules  five,  deprefied,  muricate p,  awn¬ 
lefs,  according  to  Willdenow.  Native  of  Jamaica  and 
St.  Domingo. 

Browne  fays,  that  this  little  creeping  plant  is  very 
common  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica,  and  feldom  runs 
above  feven  or  eight  inches  in  length  ;  that  the  flowers 
grow  Angle,  each  of  the  pedicels  being  generally 
adorned  with  one  leaf  and  three  ciliated  ftipules,  which 
compofe  the  outward  cup  :  but  that  thofe  towards  the 
top  of  the  plant  are  very  fhort,  fo  that  the  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  they  were  difpofed  in  fmall  heaps -at  the  axils 
of  the  leaves.  _  u 

23.  Root  annual.  Stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high, 
erect,  Ample,  round,  pubefeent,  fometimes  divided  to¬ 
wards  the  top  into  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  petioled, 
alternate,  fmooth*  fomewhat  wrinkled,  hoary  beneath. 
Panicle  terminating,  half  the  length  of  the  ftem,  ereeft, 
almoft  Ample,  fpreading.  Peduncles’  fimply  fubdx- 
vided,  alternate,  filiform,  the  laft  one-flowered.  Flow¬ 
ers  pale,  fometimes  light  purple.  Capfules  five,  ovate, 
acuminate  *,  or  terminated  by  a  Angle  awn,  three- 
feeded.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  and  Ceylon  T 
Cultivated  by  Sherard  at  Eltham  in  1732. 

24.  T his  is  a  lofty  tree.  Capfules  five  tbree-feeded. 
Native  of  Peru. 

25.  Capfules  five  three-feeded  acute.  Native  of 
Hifpaniola. 

26.  Leaves  obfeurely  crenate.  Capfules  five1*  fix, 
or  feven,  three-feeded.  Native  of  Peru  and  St.  Do¬ 
mingo  r. 

L’Heritier  remarks,  that  in  S.  hernandiotdes  the  pe¬ 
duncles  are  more  elongated  than  in  tuoft  of  the  fpecies ; 
that  the  leaves  have  one  lobe  at  the  bafe  fo  placed  upon 
the  other,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  peltate,  and  to  bear  a 
tolerable  refemblance  to  thofe  of  Hernandia  >  that  the 
fruit  is  ablolutely  the  fame  as  in  periplocifolia  and 
nudijlora ;  and  that  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  former 
chiefly  by  the  leaves  being  cordate-rounded,  whereas 
in  that  they  are  cordate-lanceolate.  The  feeds  were 
fent  from  Hifpaniola  by  Julien  Franc.  Duchemin  de 
Leftang :  the  plants  flowered  in  the  Paris  garden  in 
1783,  perfedted  their  feeds,  and  dien  died  in  the 
winter. 

The  nudijlora  is  a  fhrub,  three  fathoms  in  height, 
and  fomewhat  tomentofe.  It  has  the  name  from  the 
panicles  being  naked,  and  not  leafy  as  in  paniculata , 
hernandioides  and  periplocifolia.  Dombey  ft  und  it  in 
Huanuco  a  province  of  Peru,  and  fent  the  feeds  to 
the  Paris  garden,  where  it  has  flowered  every  year,  but 
has  not  perfedted  feeds.  The  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
an  inch  in  diameter s. 

27.  This  is  a  fhrub  three  feet  in  height,  with  fub- 
tomentofe  branches,  having  each  of  the  three  fides 
hollowed  out  with  a  blunt  groove.  Leaves  cordate 
without  angles,  very  foft,  oblcurely  tomentofe,  bluntly 
ferrate,  acuminate.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered. 
Corolla  yellow  purple  at  the  bafe.  Stamens  yellow. 
Style  five-cleft  b  Capfules  five,  three-feeded  b  Grertner 
defcribes  the  capfule  as  ovate-oblong,  flatted  a  little  at 
the  top,  five-horned,  rounded-five-cornered,  five-celled, 
five-valved  :  partitions  correfponding  with  the  external 
groove,  and  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  valves, 
which  after  opening  are  two-horned  at  the  top.  Seeds 
about  three  in  each  cell,  kidney-form-globular,  blackifh, 
marbled  with  afh- coloured  fpots  as  if  frofted,  faftened 
to  the  central  margin  of  the  partitions. 
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Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1775,  by 
Jofeph  Nicholas  de  Jacquin,  M.D.X 

a8;  In  habit  this  refembles  the  hernandioides .  Leaves 
three  inches  long,  deeply  cordate,  with  the  lobes  im¬ 
bricate,  and  very  long-pointed  at  the  end.  Petioles 
almoft  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Peduncles  folitary, 
three  or  four  times  Ihorter  than  the  petioles.  Capfules 
five.,  with  one  feed  in  eachy. 

It  differs  from  the  hernandioides  in  having  one-feeded 
caplules,  peduncles  fhorter,  without  bradtes,  and  one- 
flowered,  (not  having  the  rudiment  of  a  lecond  flower, 
•as  that  has,)  and  the  herb  hirlute  and  fomewhat  clam¬ 
my,  not  villofe-tomentofe. 

Native  of  Hifpaniola,  whence  feeds  of  it  were  fent 
to  the  Paris  garden  in  17.81  and  1782  by  Jof.  Nic. 
Thiery  de  Menonville.  It  flowered  but  did  not  bear 
fruit *. 

29.  Capfules  feven  or  eight,  very  hard,  three-feeded. 
Native  of  St.  Domingo*. 

30.  This  is  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  by  the  lateral 
filaments  being  gradual,  as  in  Hibijcus,  not  terminating 
and  pencil-form,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  ;  and  the  co¬ 
rolla  abfolutely  reflexed.  Flowers  drooping,  blood- 
red  with  a  dufky  fpot  at  the  bafe  of  each  petal b 
Capfules  twelve,  three-feeded,  according  to  Willdenow 
Native  of  Peru. 

31.  Root  annpal.  Stem  branched,  procumbent, 
round,  hairy.  Leaves  hairy  above,  rugged  beneath, 
on  long  hairy  petioles.  Stipules  filiform,  a  little  re¬ 
curved.  Peduncles  folitary,  very  rarely  two  too-ether, 
one- flowered,  axillary.  Flowers  fijnall,  yelfow.^  Arils 
five,  membranaceous,  angular,  perforated  at-  the  top, 
one-feeded c.  According  to  Willdenow,  it  has  five 
one-feeded  capfules. 

Its  habit  is  that  of  the  five-feeded  Sidas,  but  Jhe  joints 
are  unarmed,  and  the  capfules  have  no  horns  or  beaks. 

It  is  Angular  in  having  incomplete  arils'  external  only, 
not  incarcerated  or  winged  as  in  S.  pterojperma d. 

Native  of  the  Eaft:  Indies.  Koenig  fent  the  feeds 
from  Tranquebar.  Commerfon  alfo  found  it  on  the 
ifland  of  Mauritius. 

Cavanilles  has  two  other  fpecies,  which  Willdenow 
confiders  as  varieties  of  this. 

32.  Stem  proftrace  but  not  rooting.  Capfules  five, 
awnlefs  or  two-awned.  Native  of  Peru,  eipecially  in 
fhady  places  about  Lima*. 

33-  Diftindt  from  the  other  fpecies  to  which  it  is 
allied  by  its  awned-acuminate  calyxes,  and  five  co¬ 
hering  capfules  (lightly  two-toothed  at  the  fide,  obtufe 
and  two-valved.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

34.  Capfules  five,  with  long  hooked  beaks  (landing 
far  out.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Domingo  *. 

Miller  has  a  fpecies  under  this  name.  Ulmifolia  of 
Retzius  is  Miller’s  anguftifolia.  See  n.  2. 

35.  Fruit  within  the  calyx.  Capfules  nine,  with 
long  beaks  in  bundles.  Native  of  Brafil. 

36.  Capfules  about  thirteen,  three  feeded,  two- 
beaked  when  open  :  beaks  ciliate.  Seeds  very  fmall f, 

37.  Plant  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  fpreading-. 
Leaves  fmall,  hirfute.  Flowers  yellow.  The  whole 
plant  is  clammy,  and  fmells  very  ftrong  s. 

Browne  remarks,  that  this  little  fhrubby  plant  fel- 
dom  riles  above  four  or  five  feet  in  height ;  that  the 
trunk  is  pretty  woody,  and  covered  with  a  whitilh 
bark ;  the  leaves  and  fmaller  branches  a  little  villofe ; 
and  that  the  feed-vefiels  are  few,  flatted  at  the  top 
and  compofed  of  many  cells. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  and  according  to  Loureiro,  of 
Cochinchina. 

38.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  leaves 
not  being  acuminate  or  hairy,  but  loft  with  a  very 
fine  nap,  much  larger  and  grofsly  toothed ;  the  pe¬ 
duncles  ihorter  than  the  petiole,  and  feven  capfules 
fqueezed  into  a  ball h. 

According  to  Willdenow,  this,  and  not  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  is  the  vifeoja  of  L’Heritier  ;  who  remarks,  that 
it  has  the  leaves  and  habit  of  the  occidentalis  and. 
nutans,  but  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its  clammy  Items 
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and  branches  :  the  fruit  alfo  is  different  and  not  appen- 
diejed  inwardly. 

Native  of  Peru.  Annual.^ 

39.  Capfules  five.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon. 

40.  Root  annual.  Stem  tomentofe  not  hairy.  Sti¬ 
pules  awl-fhaped,  fpreading.  The  leaves  have  a  pro¬ 
duced  point,  and  vary  with  and  without  angles.  Pe¬ 
duncle  capillary,  declined,  even,  always  pendulous. 
Flower  white,  before  it  expands  nodding,  but  after¬ 
wards  ftraight  from  the  joint  of  the  peduncle.  Cap¬ 
fules  obtufe,  compreffed,  rough-haired  along  the  keel* : 
twelve  in  number,  three-feeded k. 

Native  of  Carolina  and  the  Bahama  iflands.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1726,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D.1 

41.  Capfules  many,  without  beaks.  Native  of 
Perfia. 

42.  Capfules  thirty  to  thirty-fix,  compreffed,  one- 
feeded  globuiar-umbilicate.  Native  of  Peru,  in  woods 
near  the  river  Maragnon.  Shrubby01. 

43.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  remarkable  for  its  large 
bell-fhaped  flowers,  whitifh  or  pale  fulphur-coloured : 
the  column  of  ftarnens  is  in  five  parcels  at  top:  the 
feeds  have  a  bearded  umbilicus :  the  leaves  are  abfo¬ 
lutely  thofe  of  S.  refiexa ,  except  that  they  are  more 
veined,  with  clofer  notches.  Native  of  Peru". 

44-  This  differs  from  S.  Abutilon  efpecially  by  its 
very  long  peduncles,  which  in  that  are  three  times 
fhorter  than  the  petioles.  Flowers  orange-coloured. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  ifland  of  Mau¬ 
ritius  °,  ■ 

45.  Root  annual.  Peduncles  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tiole,  the  thicknefs  of  a  thread,  permanent,  eredt  after 
the  capiule  is  fallen.  Capfules  twenty-feven  to  thirty, 
awnlefs-,  one-feeded,  collected  into  a  globular  headp. 

Native  of  America.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  Tames  , 
Sherard,  M.  D.9 

46.  Leaves  twice  as  long  as  they  are  broad,  very 
tomentofe,  ferrate,  double  the  length  of  the  petioles. 
Capfules  the  fame  fize  as  in  S.  Abutilon ,  twelve-celled, 
tomentofe,  the  cells  ending  in  a  lanceolate  point  the 
length  of  the  capfule  itfelf,  not  at  all  cut  out  at  the 
interior  future.  Calyx  tomentofe.  Peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  leaf1.] 

Mr.  Miller  deferibes  it  as  the  moft  beautiful  fpecies 
yet  known,  growing  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet, 
and  having  a  fmooth  woody  Idem,  which  puts  out  many 
lateral  branches  towards  the  top.  Leaves  fmooth  and 
heart-fliaped.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  long  pe¬ 
duncles.  Corolla  large  and  yellow.  Difcovered  by 
Pf-  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz3.  [According  to 
Linneus  and  Aiton  it  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  j  the  latter 
fays,  it  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Ph.  Miller  in  1759,- 
but  if  it  be  Houftoun ’s  plant,  he  muft  have  cultivated 
it  before  1733,  in  which  year  Houftoun  died.  Mr. 
Miller  has  a  Sida  americana ,  which  is  clearly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  this.] 

47  •  Height  about  four  feet,  putting  out  feme  fide 
branches  towards  the  top.  Leaves  foft  and  woolly, 
whence  it  is  called  in  feme  parts  of  America  Marfh- 
M allow,  and  is  ufed  inftead  of  that  plant.  Flowers 
axillary,  on  long  peduncles.  Annual, 

[Leaflets  of  the  calyx  folded  together  or  channelled. 
Fruits  black,  hairy*.  Capfules  fifteen,  two-beaked, 
three-feeded -. 

Native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  Virginia 

and  Siberia.  Naturalized  in  the  South  of  Europe. _ 

Cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerarde*.  • 

48.  This  is  an  elegant  annual  plant,  thickly  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifh-green  woolly  nap.  Stem  firm, 
ftraight,  round,  branched,  four  feet  high.  Leaves 
fharply  and  equally  crenate,  on  round  fpreading  pe¬ 
tioles  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  having  an  awl-fhaped  eredf 
ftipule  on  each  fide.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  one- 
flowered,  fpreading.  Corolla  yellow,  fpreading  very 
much5'. — Native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced  into  Europe 
by  Jacquin. 

49.  Leaves  longer  than  they  are  wide,  as  in  S.  ame - 
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Yictina.  Capfule  truncate  and  very  hirfute 2 :  they  are 
about  twenty  in  number,  with  three  feeds  in  each*.  I 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Annual.  Introduced 
about  1768  b. 

Linneus  does  not  feem  to  have  diflinguifhed  the 
populifolia  and  hirta  from  this.  Thefe  three  fpecies, 
together  with  mauritiana  (n.  44.)  fhould  be  carefully 
diftinguifhed.  S.  mauritiana  and  populifolia  are  loft ; 
their  capfules  are  twice  as  large  as  the  calyx,  with  their 
horns  or  beaks  {landing  round  like  rays :  the.  leaves  in 
the  former  acuminate-ligulate  and  toothed  ;  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  crenate  acuminate.  Afiatica  and  hirta  have  the 
upper  furface  of  the  leaf  fcarcely  a  little  rugged;  the 
capfules  equal  to  the  calyx,  and  the  ftipules  more  per¬ 
manent.  In  hirta  the  ftems,  peduncles  and  petioles 
are  very  hairy,  and  the  leaves  rounded,  acuminate  and 
wrinkled  ;  whereas  in  afiatica  they  are  cordate  and 

acute  or  fcarcely  acuminate e. 

50.  Capfules  from  eleven  to  nineteen,  with  three 
feeds  in  each.  Annual.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
in  Bengal. 

51.  Capfules  from  fifteen  to  feventeen,  with  three 
feeds  in  each.  Annual.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  . 
The  flowers  have  fometimes  a  dark-purple  eye  c. 

5 a.  Peduncles  ere£t.  Capfules  terminated  by  a 
right  angle f :  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  number,  hav¬ 
ing  three  feeds  in  each  s.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies, 
Cochinchina,  Tanna  and  New  Caledonia.  Cultivated 
in  1739,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelleah. 

53.  Shrubby.  Leaves  more  elongated  than  in  S. 
Abutilon,  to  which  it  is  allied  ;  and  not  rounded,  as  in 
that.  Peduncles  commonly  one-flowered,  but  fome¬ 
times  having  a  fecond  flower  at  the  top.  Calyxes 
ciftoid.  Corollas  fulvous,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Capfules  from  ten  to  twelve  (or  capfule 
ten  or  twelve-celled,)  with  three  feeds  in  each. 

Native  of  Peru,  in  woods  near  the  river  Maragnon.. 
Found  by  Dombey,  who  lent  the  feeds  to  the  Paris 
garden  h 

54.  This  very  much  refembles  the  afiatica.  Cap¬ 
fules  nine,  three-feeded.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

55.  Capfules  fifteen,  three-feeded.  Native  of  St. 
Domingo  k. 

56.  The  whole  herb  is  tomentofe,  hoary,  and  very 
foft.  Leaves  cordate-  ovate,  acute,  toothed  ;  the  pri¬ 
mary  ones  fomewhat  angular  at  the  top,  nerved, 
thickifh.  Stipules  awl-fhaped.  Flowers  clofe,  in  a 
fort  of  panicle,  on  axillary  peduncles  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  yellow.  One  peduncle  one-flowered  ;  a 
fecond  many -flowered,  almoft  leaflefs,  brafted,  a  little 
longer  than  the  other.  Calyxes  fomewhat  angular. 
Capfules  ten  or  twelve,  deciduous,  fhortly  two-horned1. 

According  to  Swartz,  the  peduncles  are  axillary  to¬ 
wards  the  top  of  the  branchlets,  fhorter  than  the  pe  • 
doles,  fubfolitary,  fometimes  but  rarely  two  or  three 
together,  round,  tomentofe,  one-flowered.  Flowers 
biggifh,  fulvous.  Capfules  roundifh-comprefied,  one- 
feeded. — Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola. 

5 7.  Capfules  five,  each  terminated  by  two  very  long 
awns.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 

58.  Capfules  fewer  than  thirty,  truncate,  obtufe, 
one-feeded.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon  m. 

59.  This  fpecies  is  Angular  for  the  internal  appen¬ 
dixes  of  the  cells.  S.  occidentalis  has  in  like  manner 
a  ligule  from  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  but  it  is  very 
different ;  being  Ample,  fickle-fhaped,  furrounding  the 
feed  vertically  ;  not  two-leaved,  lanceolate,  and  fhorter 
than  the  feed,  as  in  this.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe 
of  S.  occidentalis  or  vifcofa ,  but  they  are  hoary  with  a 
very  fhort  and  foft  nap ;  not  as  it  were  papillofe,  as  in 
S.  occidentalis ;  more  deeply  cordate  and  not  {linking, 
as  in  S.  vifcofa .  The  joints  are  generally  without 
prickles n. 

^Capfules  ten  or  more,  blunt,  deprefied,  one-feeded. 
The  feeds  have  a  linear  aril  °. 

Native  of  Peru.  Introduced  into  Europe  by  Jo- 
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feph  Pavon,  companion  to  Dombey  in  travels  through 

Peru  and  Chili p.  _  .  , 

60.  Capfules  five,  with  one  feed  in  each.  Native 

of  the  ifland  of  Bourbon. 

61.  Shrubby.  Capfules  five;  faid,  in  the  fpecific 
charadler,  to  be  acute  ;  but  in  the  obfervation,  to  be 
obtufe. — Native  of  Brafil.  Cavanilles  has  two  fpecies, 
one  with  a  proftrate  ftem  and  yellow  flowers;  the 
other  with  an  upright  ftem  and  reddifh  flowers ;  which. 
Willdenow  confiders  as  one  fpecies. 

62.  Capfules  five,  one-feeded.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies’1.] 

63.  Stems  fmooth,  round,  three  feet  high,  fending 
out  long  {lender  branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  light 
o-reen,  on  long  foot-ftalks  :  the  lower  ones  near  three 
inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad  at  their  bale. 
Flowers  on  very  long  peduncles,  fmall,  and  of  a 
whitifh  yellow  colour.  [Capfules  five,  two-awned  at 
the  top,  fmooth,  one-feeded.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in 
dry  hedges,  in  the  fouthern  parts '. 

64.  Capfules  five,  much  lcfs  than  the  calyx.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Malabar. 

65.  Capfules  five.  It  varies  with  hairy  or  fmooth 
flems.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

66.  Capfules  nine,  with  the  awns  hairy.  Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Bourbon 

67.  Stem  procumbent,  filiform,  unarmed,  very 
much  branched  next  the  ground.  Flowers  pale  yel¬ 
low,  fugacious,  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter.  Cap¬ 
fules  five,  with  one  feed  in  each.  Native  of  Hifpa- 
niola*.  Perennial. 

68.  Capfules  nine.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Do¬ 
mingo.  Annual  “.  ; 

69.  Stem  upright,  hairy,  branched.  Capfules  nine. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies*. 

70.  Two  feet  in  height,  probably  annual.  Stipules 
awl-fhaped,  ereft.  Peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered. 
Flowers  yellow.  Capfules  five,  one-feeded.  Native 
of  Hifpaniola. 

Among  the  three-fpined  Sidas,  thefe  are  perhaps 
fome  that  are  mules ;  the  near  alliance  of  the  fpecies 
or  varieties  feems  to  indicate  this7. 

71.  This  is  very  like  S.  fpinofa ,  but  the  leaves  are 
round.  Corollas  white  with  purple  fligmas,  and  the 
tips  of  the  petals  purplifh.  The  whole  plant  is  bigger*. 
Capfules  five  a.  Annual.  Cultivated  in  tne  Eltharn 
garden  before  1732  ;  being  raifed  from  feeds  fent  from 
Bengal,  and  communicated  by  P.  Collinfon  b. 

72.  Root  annual.  Stem  fimple.  Calyx  hairy. 
Beaks  of  the  feeds,  when  the  corolla  falls,  prominent 
in  a  bundle  the  length  of  the  calyx c.  Capfules  from 
feven  to  ten  d.]  Flowers  fmall,  of  a  pale  obfeure  yel¬ 
low  or  fulphur  colour.  Stem  more  than  three  feet 
high,  fending  out  feveral  eredl  branches  from  the  fides. 
Leaves  two  inches  and  a  half  leng,  and  two  broad,  of 
a  light  green  colour,  foft  to  the  touch,  on  very  long 
hairy  foot-ftalks. 

[Cultivated  in  the  Eltharn  garden  before  1732. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

73.  Capfules  five.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

74.  Capfules  five.  Native  of  Brafil,  by  Rio  Ja- 
neiro c. 

75.  Stem  a  foot  high  and  more,  fuffrutefeent,  Am¬ 
ple  or  branched,  ereft,  round,  hirfute.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  nerved,  hirfute,  hifpid  ;  on  long  petioles.  Sti¬ 
pules  briftle-fhaped,  at  the  bafe  of  the  petioles.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating,  heaped  on  axillary  branchlets,  fubglo- 
merate,  on  very  fhort  pedicels,  yellow  with  a  purple 
eye.  Capfules  Ave,  oblong,  comprefled.  Seeds 
roundifh,  comprefled,  wrinkled  black.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica  in  dry  coppices f. 

76.  Capfules  from  Ax'  to  eleven,  three-feeded.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica.  Annual. 

77.  Flowers  fmall  on  corymbed  pedunqles  forming 
a  leafy  terminating  panicle.  Capfules  Ave.  Native 
of  St.  Domingo8. 

78.  Stem  herbaceous,  ere<5l,  two  feet  high,  fub- 
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divided,  round,  rugged,  fomewhat  Iiirfute.  Branches 
fpreading,  almoft  fimple,  filiform.  Leaves  pctioled, 
alternate,  fubcordate,  the  fmaller  ones  ovate,  acute, 
tooth-ferrate,  nerved,  fomewhat  hirfute.  Peduncles 
axillary,  fubdivided,  very  long,  capillary,  fpreading 
very  much  ;  the  laft  one-flowered.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  bent  back.  Corolla  dark  purple,  with  the  petals 
fpreading.  Capfules  five,  comprefled,  round ilh,  acu¬ 
minate  h. 

Native  of  the  calcareous  rocks  of  Tamaica,  of  Peru 
and  Brafil. 

(3.  Cavanilles  diftinguifhes  the  atro-fanguinea  of 
Jacquin,  under  the  name  of  capillar  is.  The  petals 
are  reflexed.  The  corollas  dark  purple.  The  cap¬ 
fules  one-feeded,  fcarcely  acuminate.  .  It  was  found  by 
Dombey  very  abundantly  about  Lima l. 

79.  Panicles  terminating,  branched,  almoft  eredt. 
Petals  pale  yellow.  Capfules  five  or  more  frequently 
fix  roundifb,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the 
other,  with  an  awl-fhaped  beak,  hoary  with  very  fmall 
ftellate  hairs,  clofely  converging  at  top,  one-feeded. 
Native  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Jamaica  in  coppices  k. 

80.  Capfules  fix.  Native  of  Senegal '. 

81.  Capfules  numerous,  one-feeded  fqueezed  into  a 
ball.  Native  of  St.  Domingo. 

82.  Leaves  the  length  of  the  petiole  or  an  inch. 
Raceme  fimple,  on  a  long  peduncle. J  Peduncles  one- 
flowered,  with  a  linear-lanceolate  bradte  at  the  bafe 
Capfules  nine  villofe  three-feeded.  Native  of  Brafil m. 

83.  Fruit  inflated.  Capfules  ten,  five-feeded.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Mexico n.  t  . 

84.  This  is  a  fhrub,  tomentofe  all  over  and  ftrong- 
fmelling.  Leaves  fhortly  acuminate.  Peduncles  one- 
fiowered,  equal  to  the  calyx ;  not  fubbiflorous  anc 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  as  in  S.  cfl  flora.  The  calyxes 
are  five-cornered,  as  in  that:  this  circumftance,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  leaves  being  thicker,  more  tomentofe 
and  fetid,  diftinguifh  the  craffifclia  from  mauritiana 
afiatica ,  populi/olia  and  hirta.  The  nerves  of  the 
leaves  are  more  manifeftly  pedate  than  in  the  others0. 
Capfules  nine  or  ten,  three-feeded.  Native  of  Hif- 
paniola.  * 

85.  Capfules  feveral.  Shrubby. 

86.  Capfules  eight  three-feeded. 

87.  This  is  a  tree  growing  to  twenty  feet  in  height. 
Capfules  ten  to  twelve,  truncate,  acuminate,  villofe. 
Native  of  the  Caracas. 

88.  Capfules  five.  Native  of  Java. 

89.  Root  annual.  Caplules  feveral,  acuminate, 
connate  at  the  bafe  in  this  and  the  two  following.  The 
flowers  in  this  are  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  Mal-va  rotun- 
difolia.  Native  of  Mexico  and  Lima  in  moift  places. 
Linneus  had  made  this  a  variety  of  the  next  following. 

90.  Root  annual.  Flower  of  the  fame  fize  as  in 
Lavatera  Olbia.  Native  of  Mexico  p. 

9l*  This  alfo  is  annual,  and  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  but  the  upper  leaves  are  for  the 
molt  part  quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  of  the  fame 
fize .  bur  it  differs  from  that  in  having  the  upper 
leaves  not  three-lobed  hafbate,  but  ovate-lanceolate 
without  any  angle  ;  the  lower  ones  three-cornered  or 
fometimes  but  more  feldom  five-cornered  and  elon¬ 
gated,  not  rounded-cordate.  The  petals  are  more 
emarginate  tharf  in  the  preceding :  in  S.  hajlata  they 
are  quite  entire.  Native  of  Mexico  f 
Mr.  Curtis,  who  confiders  it  as  the  crijlata ,  obferves, 
tnat  it  grows  to  the  height,  of  three  feet  or  more,  pro- 
ducing  during  the  months  of  july  and  auguft  a  number 
Oi  blofloms  in  fucceffion,  which  are  large  and  fhowy  ; 
and  that  the  ftigmas  are  curious  objects,  refemblina 
the  heads  of  Fungi  in  miniature. 

It  flowered  firft  in  november  1725,  in  Snerard’s 
garden  at  Eltham,  but  earlier  in  tne  following  years : 
the  feeds  were  fent  from  Mexico,  with  thole  of  other 
rare  plants  by  Stevenlonk 

Thefe  three  fpecies  have  been  feparated  from  the 
other  Sidas  by  Cavanilles  and  others,  for  a  reafon  given 
above  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  a  good  one.& 
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92.  Lower  leaves  cordate  undivided  ;  upper  three- 
lobed  or  fometimes  but  more  feldom  fivc-lobed.  Pe- 
tiunc.es  capillary  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  of  the  fame 

engt  1  or  ongei .  Corolla  white.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  s.  1 

93-  Native  alfo  of  the  Cape,  where  it  was  found  by 
1  hunberg.  1 

94.  Capfules  twenty-five,  one-feeded,  winded  Co¬ 
rolla  white l.  0 

L  Heritier,  though  he  injerts  it  among  the  Sidas, 
regards  it  as  fo  Angular,  as  to  be  almoft  of  a  fepante 
genus,  on  account  of  the  feneftratecl  arils  incarcerating 
the  feeds,  and  the  membranaceous  placenta  lpringino- 
fiom  the  receptacle. — Native  of  Peru,  where  it  was 
found  by  Dombey,  in  the  province  of  Chancaye,  and 
the  feeds  were  communicated  to  the  Paris  garden.  It 
is  an  annual  proftrate  plant. 

95.  Root  annual.  .  Leaves  exa&ly  like  thofe  of 
Ricinus.  Capfules  eight,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  an- 
gular  on  the  other,  fpiny  or  fubulate-two-horned,  col¬ 
lected  about  a  pyramidal  ftriated  receptacle,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  one-celled,  two-valved,  one-feeded, 
opening  at  top,  brown :  awns  fet  with  rigid  reverfed 
hairs,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  with  a  one-grooved 
bump  on  the  outfide,  angular  within,  acute,  brown. 
Native  of  Peru;  found  by  Dombey,  and  introduced 
by  hum  into,  the  Paris  garden  u. 

96.  Leaves  nine  or  feven-lobed.  Corolla  purple 

or  violet x.  It  has  the  appearance  of  Jatropha  or 
Lrcra  L’Heritier  doubts  whether  this  and  ricinddes 
be  tdiftm<5t  fpecies :  he  had  diftinguifhed  them,  by  this 
having  naxed  capfules,  but  he  afterwards  faw  a.fpe- 
cimen  with  tv/o-horned  capfules,  and  ftrigofe  awns  ex- 
actly  as  in  ricinddes ,  which  however  has  the  leaves 
lobed  rather  than  palmate,  with  the  fegments  undivided 
not  runcinate  ;  the  flowers  alio  are  twice  as  bio-  as  in 
jatrophoides ,  and  the'  herb  is  more  hirfute  :  neither  fpe- 
cies  has  ftipiiles.  r 

Found  in  the  province  of  Chancaye  in  Peru  by 
Dombey,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Paris  garden  y . 

97.  98.  See  Napaa. 

99.  Leaves  tomentofe,  white  above,  rufefeent  be¬ 
neath  :  leaflets  cut  into  three  to  the  very  bafe  ;  ieg- 
ments  lanceolate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  imbricate  •  pe¬ 
tiole  winged  with  the  decurrent  ftipules.  Flowers 
large,  blue,  feffile^  on  the  petiole,  whence  the  trivial 
name. — Native  of  Peru.  Perennial2. 
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jWillaenow  has  fubdivided  the  numerous  fpecies  of 
genus  into  leven  fedlions,  chiefly  from  the  leaves. 
L  Hentier  propofes  rather  to  adopt  the  capfules  for 
this  purpofe,  as  follows. 

Sect.  1.  Polycoccous  fpecies,  with  one-feeded  complete 
deciduous  arils.-— Some  with  five  arils  only,  as Jpinofat 
tr  uncat  a,  alba,  angujl  i folia,  Jupina ,  urens.  Others 
With  from  fix  to-  ten  arils,  as  rhomb  folia,  retufa , 
alnifolia,  carpinifolia ,  ciliaris ,  cor  difolia,  alth^folia, 
Juberofa,  ricmoides,  jatrophddes ,  unilocularis ,  pterof- 
perma. — Among  thefe  the  greater  part  is  two-horned, 
as  Jpinoja,  & c.  fome  however  are  naked,  as  urens  ] 
other  muricate,  as  ciliaris. 

Sed.  2.  Polycoccous  fpecies,  with  one-feeded  incom¬ 
plete  arils. — S.  unilocularis  has  five  arils:  crijlata 
and  pterojperma  have  many.  In  the  firft  the  arils 
are  fimple,  in  the  fecond  one  horned,  in  the  laft 
winged-two-eared. 

Sea.  j.  Multicapfular  Ipecies,  with  one  feed  in  a  cell : 
as  paniculata  zndfragrans,  both  five-celled:  'vifeoja. 
criftata ,  nutans,  occidentalis,  which  have  more  than 
five  cells. 

Seft.  4.  Multicapfular  with  feveral  feeds  in  a  cell:  as 
periplocifolia ,  hernandioides,  nu diflora,  triquetra,  which 
have  five  cehs ;  umbellata,  crajffolia,  Jlbutilon ,  cfli- 
JI07  a,  mauritiana,  populifelia,  afiatica,  hirta ,  arborea , 
reflexa,  indica,  crifpa,  which  have  many  cells. 

Among  the  multicapfular  fpecies  are  fome  with  in¬ 
flated  capfuies,  as  occidentalis ,  crifpa,  indica ;  others 
with  capfules  appendicled  within,  as  nutans  and  occi¬ 
dentalism 
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Mr.  Miller  has  nineteen  fpecies  of  Sida,  all  from 
the  Weft  Indies. 

1.  Sida  ulmifolia. 

Malvinda  ulmifolia  femme  roftrato  bidente.  Aft. 
land.  399. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  •ferrate ,  flowers  /oliiary  axil¬ 
lary,  capfules  two-beaked. 

Stem  upright  branching  three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaves 
two  inches  long  and  one  inch  broad,  feffile-.  Flowers 
on  very  ftrort  peduncles,  fmall,  of  a  pale  copper  co¬ 
lour.  Cap  fule  five-celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell. 
Native  of  America  as  far  north  as  Virginia.  Cava- 
nilles  has  '  a  fpecies  under  this  name  (n.  34.)  and 
Retzi'us  (n.  2.) 

2.  Sida  carpinifolia* 

Stem  branched  hairy ,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate ,  flowers 
clujiered  axillary ,  capfules  one-beaked. 

This  cannot  well  be  the  carpinifolia  of  Linneus : 
(n.  8.)  nor  does  it  feem  to  be  the  fpinofa ,  (n.  6.) 
though  Miller  refers  to  Sloane’s  fynonym.  Both  have 
two-beaked  capfiiles. 

3. -  Sida  anguftifolia,  n.  2. 

Malvinda  pimpinellae  folio  anguftiore  femine  bidente. 
Aft.  angl.  vol.  35. 

4.  Sida  pimpincllifolia. 

Malvinda  pimpinellas  majoris  folio,  femine  bidente* 
Aft.  angl.  399. 

.  Stems  flender,  leldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  with 
a  few  llender  branches.  Leaves  finall,  heart-ftiaped, 
ferrate,  a  little  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  on  pretty 
long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellowifh 
colour,  coming  out  fingly  from  the  axils.  Capfules 
two-beaked. — Perhaps  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

5.  Sida  jamaicenfis. 

Malvinda  profundius  ferrato  folio,  femine  tridente. 
Aft.  lond.  399. 

Stem  hairy,  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark,  three' 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  fide  branches.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  on  long  foot-ftalks,  more  than  two 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  broad,  ending  in 
an  obtufe  point,  and  deeply  ferrate.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary  in  pairs,  feffile,  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former 
fort,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour :  the  capfules  are 
larger,  and  have  three  horns. — I  dare  not  affirm  this 
to  be  th t  jamaicenfis  of  Linneus,  n.  9.  though  we  are 
not  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  number  of 
horns  or  beaks  to  the  capfule,  as  afpecific  difference. 

6.  Sida  villofa. 

Malvinda  carpini  folio  villofo,  floribus  conglobatis 
ad  foliorum  alas.  Houji.  'm/s. 

Stem  woody,  upright,  hairy,  from  three  to  four  feet 
high,  fending  out  a  few  flender  branches  towards  the 
top.  Leaves  a  little  woolly,  feffile,  near  two  inches  long, 
and  one  inch  broad  near  the  bale,  fubcordate,  veined, 
ferrate.  Flowers  axillary  in  clufters,  feffile.  Calyx 
hairy,  acute.  Corolla  fmall,  pale  yellow.  Capfules 
two-beaked. 

7.  Sida  alnifolia.  n.  21. 

8.  Sida  cordifolia.  n.  72. 

9.  Sida  hirfuta. 

Stems  very  flender,  ftiff,  covered  with  fine  hairs,  a 
foot  and  half  high,  fending  out  a  few  fide  branches. 
Leaves  roundifh-heart-fhaped,  two  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  and  three  quarters  broad  at  the  bafe,  thin,  of 
a  light  green  colour,  crenate,  on  long  flender  hairy 
foot-ftalks.  Flowers  axillary  on  long  peduncles  foli- 
fary.  Capfules  ending  in  ten  ftiff  acute  points  or  hairs. 
Corollas  finall,  white. 

10.  Sida  capitata. 

See  Malachra  capitata. 

11.  Sida  hirfutiffima. 

Malvinda  hirfutiffima  carpini  folio  longiore,  floribus 
fingulis  ad  foliorum  alas,  femine  bidente.  Houji. 
mjs. 

Stem  wroody,  ereeft,  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
.yellowifh  hairs.  Leaves  fpear-fhaped,  hairy,  feffile, 
two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the  middle, 
leriate,  pale  green  beneath.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary, 
on  fhort  peduncles.  Corolla  fmall,  white. 

12.  Sida  abutilifolia. 

Malvinda  abutifi  folio  minore,  caulibus  hirfutiffimis, 
floribus  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houji.  m/s. 
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Stems  flender  infirm;  three  feet  high,  covered  with 
long  white  hairs;  Leaves  foft,  woolly,  heart-  fliaped, 
•  creriate;  acuminate,  little  more  than  an  inch  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad  at  the  bafe,  on  long 
flender  hairy  foot-ftalks..  Flowers  on  long  flender 
axillary  pediincies,  two  generally  coming  out  together. 
Corolla  pale  yellow. 

13.  Sida  ciliaris;  22. 

14.  Sida  glabra.  S.  argnta,  n.  63. 

1 5.  Sida  fericea. 

Malvinda  fupina;  foliis  fubrotundis  fericeis,  femi- 
nibus  non  dentatis;  Houji.  m/s. 

Stems  leveral,  fpreadjng  fiat  on  the  ground,  nine 
Or  ten  inches  long;  fending  out  feveral  fhort  fide 
branches.  Leaves  ovate;  ferrate,  fatteny,  on  fhort 
foot-ftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  feffile,  finall, 
yellow.  Capfules  without  any  beaks  or  horns. 

16*  Sida  americana. 

Malva  americana  abutili  folid;  floribus  conglobatis 
ad  foliorum  alas.  Houji.  m/s. 

Stem  woody  with  a  purplifh  bark,  two  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  branches  from  the  lower  part. 
Leaves  pretty  thick,  fubcordate,  crenate,  ending  ob- 
tufely,  woolly  beneath,  an  inch  and  half  long,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  veined,  on 
pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  pale-yellow,  gathered 
in  clufters  fitting  clofe  at  the  axils.  Calyxes  hairy, 
cut  into  many  acute  fegments  at  the  top.  Capfules 
two-beaked.- — This  is  not  the  americana  (n.  46*)  of 
Linneus.  Miller’s  Abutilon,  n.  16.  is  that  fpecies. 

17.  Sida  pilofa. 

Malvinda  carpini  folio,  flore  luteo,  caule  &  averfa 
foliorum  parte  villofo.  Houji.  m/s. 

Stem  woody,  four  feet  high,  covered  with  brown 
hairs,  fending  out  a  few  long  flender  branches,  which 
have  leaves  on  the  lower  part :  thefe  are  ovate,  an 
inch  and  half  long,  and  three  quarters  pf  an  inch 
broad,  flightlv  ferrate,  having  many  longitudinal  veins, 
downy  beneath.  The  branches  in  the  upper  part  are 
deftitute  of  leaves  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and 
from  their  fides  come  out  peduncles  two  inches  long, 
fuftaining  feveral  fmall  yellow  flowers  in  clufters,  with 
hairy  calyxes  cut  into  feveral  acute  fegments. — This 
is  not  the  pilo/a  of  L’Heritier,  (n.  51  :)  nor  of  Ca- 
vanilles.  (n.  65.) 

18.  Sida  fruticofa. 

Malvinda  frutefeeps  ulmifolia,  feminibus  fingulis 
tribus  aculeis  laprpaceis  armatis.  Houji.  m/s. 

Stem  ftrong,  fhrubby,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  rough  brown  bark,  and  fending  out  fe¬ 
veral  woody  hairy  branches  from  the  fide.  Leaves 
Ipear-fhaped,  on  long  foot-ftalks,  fix  inches  in  length, 
and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points, 
and  unequally  ferrate,  dark  green  above,  pale  be¬ 
neath.  .Flowers  collected  in  heads,  on  long  naked 
peduncles  terminating  the  branches  :  each  head  con¬ 
taining  feven  or  eight  flowers,  the  petals  extending 
much  beyond  the  calyx :  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale 
fulphur-colour  when  they  firft  open,  but  afterwards 
fade  almoft  to  white.  Calyxes  fmooth,  but  termi¬ 
nated  by  five  hairy  points  which  ftand  ered.  Cap¬ 
fule  fhort,  roundifh,  feffile  in  the  calyx,  five-celled, 
one-feeded.  Seeds  angular,  having  three  (harp  burry 
teeth,  by  which  they  adhere  to  any  thing* — Difco- 
vered  by  Dr.  William  Houftoun  at  La  Yera  Cruz  in 
New  Spain. 

19.  Sida  alba. 

Malvinda  foliis  fubrotundis  acuminatis,  floribus  albis 
conglomeratis  ad  foliorum  alas.  Houji.  m/s. 

Stem  fhrubby,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  lending 
out  feveral  very  flender  branches,  extending  to  two 
"feet  or  more  in  length,  and  bending  down  at  their 
ends.  The  joints  are  two  inches  afunder,  and  at  each 
is  one  large  heart-fhaped  leaf,  upon  a  pretty.  long 
foot-ftalk;  the  leaves. are  above  four  inches  in  length, 
and  they  are  two  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth  near 
the  bafe;  they  are  ferrate  on  their  edges,  and  run  out 
to  a  long  fharp  point ;  many  ftrong  veins  rile  from 
the  midrib  and  diverge  towards  the  borders  ;  they  are 
of  a  light  green  above,  and  pale  beneath.  Flowers 
axillary  in  clufters  -;  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches  in  clofe  obtufe  fpikes  about  an  inch  in  length  ; 
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but  on  the  upper  part  in  globular  heads,  placed  nearer 
together  and  having  no  leaves  under  them  ;  the 
branches  are  terminated  by  one  of  thefe  heads.  The 
calyxes  end  in  five  acute  hairy  points.  Corollas  fmay, 
when  they  firft  open  white,  but  fading  to  a  brownilh 
colour.  Capfule  roundiih,  five-celled,  feflile  in  the 
calyx,  two- beaked;  having  one  angular  feed  in  each 
cell.  Difcovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  in  Jamaica. — 
1  his  is  not  the  alba  of  Cavanilles  (n.  4.)  nor  of  Lin- 
•  \  neus  (n.  71.) 

There  are  certainly  more  fpecies  than  are  here  men¬ 
tioned,  for  new  forts  frequently  come  up  in  the  earth 
which  is  brought  from  the  Weft  Indies  with  other 
plants.  The  above  are  undoubtedly  diftindt  ipecies, 
having  been  cultivated  feveral  years,  and  never  changing 
when  raifed  from  feeds. 

Mr.  Miller,  in  the  feventh  edition  of  his  Dictionary, 
has  the  fame  Species,  with  the  addition  of  a  twentieth, 
which  is  the  Althaa  flore  luteo  of  Sloane,  and  therefore 
fhould  be  the  Sida  althtfccfolia  of  Ldnneus,  (n.  56. 
He  has  alfo  fixteen  fpecies  of  Abutilon ,  which  having 
omitted  in  his  eighth  edition,  he  probably  intended  to 
have  transferred  them  into  this  genus,  and  forgot  it 
when  he  came  to  the  proper  place,  as  he  has  fevera' 
times  done  in  cafes  of  the  fame  fort. 

1.  Abutilon  Dod.  S.  Abutilon,  n.  47. 

2.  A.  indicum.  Bauh.  hijl.  S.  indica,  n.  52. 

3-  A  carolinianum  reptans,.  Alcete  foliis,  gilvo  flore. 

Act.  lond.  Malva  caroliniana,  Lin. 

4.  A.  americanum,  ampliffimo  folio,  caule  villofo. 
Plum.  S.  nudiflora,  n.  26. 

5.  A.  amer.  frucftu  lubrotundo  pendulo,  e  capfulis 
veficaiiis  c rif pis  conflato.  Rand.  S.  criipa,  n.  40. 

6.  A.  althamides,  flore  carneo,  frudtu  globofo.  Dill, 
elth.  1.  t.  1./.  1. 

This  grows  to  be  a  fhrub  of  eight  or  nine  feet  high. 
[Leaves  thick,  foft,  like  thole  of  Marfh-Mallow, 
but  deeper  cut,  cr-enate,  on  long  petioles.  Calyx 
double  ;  inner  one-leafed  divided  to  the  middle  into 
five  fegments;  outer  three-leaved,  as  in  Malva. 
Flowers  axillary,  peduncled,  one,  two  or  more  to¬ 
gether.  Capfules  globular. — Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  whence  the 
feeds  were  brought  bjy  Mr.  Mark  Catefby.  The 
plants  flowered  the  third  year  from  feed,  in  July 
1728,  in  the  Eltham  garden3.] 

7.  A  periplocae  acutioris  folio,  fruftu  ftellato.  Dill, 
elth.  4.  S.  periplocifolia,  n.  23. 

8.  A.  americanum,  folio  haftato,  flore  amplo  purpureo- 
cteruieo,  longo  petiolo  infidente.  Houjl.  Annual. 

9’  A.  amer.  flore  albido,  frucft.u  e  capfulis  veficariis 
plants  conflato,  pediculo  geniculato.  Mart.  cent.  33. 
Annual ;  and  probably  only  a  variety  of  6'.  crifpa , 
n.  40.  though  Miller  affirms  that  he  has  conftantly 
found  them  to  be  different. 

jo.  A.  amer.  •ribefii  foliis,  flore  carneo,  frudtu  pen- 
tagono  afpero.  Houjl. — Annual. 

11.  A.  amer.  frutefcens,  folio  amplo  cordato  fiubtus 
lanugihofo,  floribus  amplis  luteis.  Houjl. — A  fhrub- 
by  plant/  nine  or  ten  feet  high,  with  large  heart- 
fn aped  woolly  leaves,  and  pretty  large  yellow  flowers, 
which  make  a  good  appearance,  but  are  of  fhort 
duration  ;  there  is  however  a  fucceffion  of  them  for 
more,  than  two  months. 

12.  A.  fruticofum  aquaticum,  folio  cordato  fcabro, 

-  flore  pallide  luteo.  Houjl. — Shrubby,  nine  or  ten  feet 

high.  Flowers  final]. 

13.  A.  amer.  frut.  foliis  coraatis,  floribus  parvis  pur- 
purafcentibus.  Houjl. —  Shrubby,  nine  or  ten  feet 
high.  Flower's  final],  purple.  In  the  preceding 
they  are  pale  yellow. — Thefe  are  natives  of  Jamaica, 

La  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Havannah. 

14.  A.  Lavaterai  flore,  frudtu  criftato.  Hort.  elth.  S. 
dilleniana,  n.  91. 

15.  A.  arboreum,  folio  Althea?,  frudtu  villofo,  flore 
maximo  ex  rubro  flavelcente.  Houjl. 

1  his  grows  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
wuh  many  lateral  branches  towards  the  top,  and 
makes  a  handfome  plant :  the  flans  are  woody  and 
of  a  brown  colour.  Leaves  fmaoth,  fhining,  heart- 

,  a  Dillenius, 
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Ihaped,  mi  long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  very  large,  at 
tneir  firft  appearance  pale  red,  but  as  they  expand, 
changing  to  yellow  ;  they  are  of  ftiort  duration,  but 
there  is  a  fucceflion  of  them  for  two  months,  with 
proper  treatment.  Seeds  covered  with  a  fhort  down 
lo  me  what  like  cotton.  Mr.  Miller  had  feeds  of  this 

wn  trJie.norLh  {ldre  of  Jamaica,  from  the  Spanifli 
Weft  Indies,  and  from  the  coaft  of  Malabar. 

16.  A.  frutefeens  lanuginofum  foliis  fiubrotundis,  flore 
amplo  luteo  patulo.  Houjl.  m/s.— S.  americana,  n.  46. 

PROPAGATION  and  culture. 

1  hefe  plants  are  many  of  them  annual  in  England, 
but  lome  are  of  longer  dura-don  in  their  native  coun¬ 
tries,  and  might  be  fo  here,  if  they  were  placed  in  a 
warm  ftove  in  winter;  but  as  molt  of  them  perfedt 
their  lceds  the  fame  year,  if  the  plants  are  brought 
foiward  in  the  fpring,  few  perfons  have  room  in  their 
ftoves  to  receive  thefe  plants,  as  there  are  fo  many- 
perennial  exotic  plants  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  gar¬ 
dens,  which  require  a  warm  ftove  to  preferve  them. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of  april,  and 
when  the  plants  are  come  up  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  another  hot-bed,  planting 
them  four  inches  diftance  every  way ;  they  muft  be 
fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new -root,  and 
then  they  muft  have  a  large  fhare  of  free  air  admitted 
to  them  when  the  weather  is  mild,  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak  ;  they  will  alfo  require  water  pretty 
frequently.  If  the  plants  thrive  well,  they  will  have 
ftrength  enough  to  be  fit  to  tranfplant  in  the  open 
air ;  for  which  purpofe  they  fhould  be  gradually  har¬ 
dened,  and  the  beginning  of  june  they  may  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  and  planted  in 
a  warm  fheltered  part  of  the  garden,  at  about  three 
feet  diftance,  obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  until 
they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  In  july  the  plants  will  begin  to  flower,  and 
there  will  be  a  continued  fucceflion  of  flowers  until 
the  froft  comes  on.  If  the  feafon  proves  warm,  they 
will  ripen  their  feeds  very  well  in  autumn ;  but  left 
thefe  fhould  mifearry  by  the  unfavourablenefs  of  the 
feafon,  it  may  be  proper  to  put  one  plant  of  each  fort 
in  pots  filled  with  light  kitchen-garden  earth,  placing 
them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and 
then  they  may  be  removed  to  a  warm  fituation,  where 
they  will  thrive  very  well  in  a  good  feafon  ;  but  if 
the  fummer  proves  cold,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a 
dry  airy.glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  be  kept  warm, 
which  will  ripen  their  feeds. 

Some  of  the  fpecies  will  not  flower  the  firft  year : 
in  this  cafe  the  plants  muft  be  placed  in  a  warm  ftove 
in  autumn,  and  during  the  winter  they  muft  be  treated 
as  other  tender  plants  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 
The  following  fummer  they  will  flower  and  produce 
ripe  feeds,  but  being  not  of  long  duration  in  general, 
there  lhould  be  a  fucceflion  of  young  plants  raifed 
from  feed. 

47.  Is  an  annual  plant  hardy  enough  to  come  up  in 
the  common  ground,  and  to  perfect  its  feeds  without 
any  trouble.  It  will  not  bear  tranfplanting,  unlefs 
when  very  young ;  the  feeds  therefore  are  belt  fown 
where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain  ;  and  if  they 
be  permitted  to  fall,  they  will  come  up  the  followino- 
fpring  without  any  care. 

On  the  contrary  fome  of  the  fpecies  from  the  Weft 
Indies  will  not  flower,  or  indeed  live  through  the  win-  , 
ter  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  preferved  in  a  ftove. 

In  fummer  they  muft  have  as  much  air  as  poflible,  and 
be  frequently  watered. 

[Sida.  See  Malachra  and  Nap<ea.~} 

SIDERITIS  {of  Pliny.  Idrginc  of  Diofcorides.  From 
o-idnoor,  iron.  So  named  on  account  cf  its  fancied  -pro¬ 
perty  in  healing  flefro  zvounds.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  712.  Reich,  n.  770.  Schreb.  n.  c66 
Tournef.  t.  90.  Ju/f.  113.  y 

Claff.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verti dilate.  Labiate,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  oblong,  about  half 
five-clcft :  fegments  acute,  aimoft  equal.  ° 

5  Cor. 
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Cor.  one- petalled,  almoft  equal:  tube  cylindrical,  ob¬ 
long  :  throat  oblong,  rouncftfh  :  upper  lip  ere 61,  bifid, 
narrow  :  lower  lip  trifid  ;  lateral fegments  fharper,  com- 
moniv  fmalier  than  the  upper  lip  ;  middle  fegment 
roundifh  crenate. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla, 
fhorter  than  the  throat,  two  of  which  are  fmalier. 
Anthers  rt-undifh,  two  twin. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  filiform,  ufually  longer 
than  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two  :  upper  cylindrical, 
concave,  truncate ;  lower  membranaceous,  fhorter, 
fheathing  the  upper. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  chenfhing  the  feeds  in  its  bofom. 
Seeds  four. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  ringent :  upper  lip  bifid ;  lower 
three-parted.  Stam.  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Stigma  the  fhorter  involving  the  other. 

SPECIES. 

*  Without  brades. 

i.  Sideritis  canarienfis.  Canary  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  801.  Jyft.  531.  Reich.  3.  37.  Willd.  3. 

63.  Jacqu.  hort.  3.  18.  t.  30.  Lin.  hort.  cliff. 
310.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  322./.  4.  (Stachys.) 

Shrubby  villofe ,  leaves  cordate-oblong  acute  petroled, 
J pikes  whorled ,  before  flowering  nodding ,  branches  di- 
■  varicate. 

[a.  Sideritis  candicans.  Mullein-leaved  Iron-wort.  • 

Lin.  [pec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  63.  Ait.  kew.  2.  289. 
Stachys  canarienfis  frutefcens  verbafci  folio.  Comm, 
hort.  2.  197.  t.  99. 

Shrubby  tomentofe,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  cordate  atte¬ 
nuated  at  the  top  [now -white  beneath ,  whorls  about 
eight -flowered  remote. 

3.  Sideritis  cretica.  Cretan  Iron-wort. 

Lin.  ' [pec.  801.  Jyft.  531.  Reich.  3.  37.  Willd.  3. 

64. 

Shrubby  tomentofe ,  leaves  cordate-oblong ,  ■  obtufe  p eticled, 
branches  divaricating,  fpikes  whorled. 

.4.  Sideritis  montana.  Mountain  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  802.  fyfl.  531.  Reich.  3.  38.  Willd.  3. 

64.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  16./.  434.  Kniph.  cent.  7. 
n.  87.  Crantz.  auftr.  248.  Krock.fileJ.  n.  909. 

Cunila.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  313.  upf.  169. 

Sideritis' montana  parvo  varioque  flore.  Bauh.  pin. 
233.  Raii  hift.  565. 

S.  mont.  parvo  flore  nigro-purpureo,  capite  medio 
croceo.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  198./.  196. 

S.  mont.  apula  verficolor.  Bark,  theat.  586.  7. 
Herbaceous  without  brades,  calyxes  larger  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  /piny,  upper  lip  trifid. 

5.  Sideritis  elegans.  Dark-flowered  Iron-wort. 

Lin.  Jyft.  531.  Willd.  3.  64.  Murr.  in  comm.  gott. 
1.  1778.  p.  92.  t.  4. 

S.  nigricans.  Lamarck.' ency cl.  2.  167. 

Mappia.  Fabric,  helmfl,  10 6. 

Herbaceous  without  bralles  villofe ,  ftem  diffujed,  fegments 
of  the  calyxes  almoft  equal fpinulofe[\ 

6.  Sideritis  romana.  Roman  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  802.  Jyft.  531. '  Reich.  3.  39.  Willd.  3. 

65.  Villars  dauph.  2.  372.  Allioti.  pedem.  n.  94. 
Desfont.  at lan t.  2.  15.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  69.  /.  187.' 

Cunila.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  313. 

Sideritis  genus  verticiiiis  fpinofis.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  428. 

S.  vert,  fpinofis,  minor  procumbens.  Mor.  hift.  3.  388. 
J.  11.  /.  12./.  5. 

Herbaceous  decumbent  without  trades,  calyxes  [piny,  up¬ 
per  lip  ovate. 

**  Braded,  with  the  brades  quite  entire. 

~ .  Sideritis  iyriaca.  Sage-leaved  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  So r.  Reich.  3.  37.  Willd.  3.  65.  Fabric. 

helmfl.  88.  Sabb.  hort.  3.  t.  40. 

Cunila.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  313. 

S,  cretica  tomentofa  candidifiima,  flore  luteo. 
L'ournef.  cor.  1 2. 

@.  Stac  hys  fruticofa,  foliis  lanceolato-linearibus  integer- 
rirnis  idlllibus.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  310. 

S.  minor  italica.  Bauh.  pin.  236. 

S.  ychnoides  incana  anguftifolia  flore  aureo.  Barr. 

u.  1 1 8  7„ 
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Suffruticofe  tomentof e-woolly ,  leaves  lanceolate  almoft: 
quite  entire ,  flowers  whorl-fpiked  cordate  acute  to¬ 
mentofe. 

[8.  Sideritis  taurica.  Laurie  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  66. 

S.  f^riaca.  Pallas  nov.  ad.  petrep.  10.  312. 

Suffruticofe  tomentofe ,  leaves  lanceolate  crenate,  flowers 
whorl-fpiked,  whorls  approximating ,  brades  cordate 
acuminate  netted-nerved. 

9.  Sideritis  diftans.  D ift ant -whorled  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  66. 

Suffruticofe  hoary ,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  acute , 
flowers  whorl-fpiked,  whorls  diftant,  brades  cordate 
acuminate  mucronate  netted-  nerved .  J 

10.  Sideritis  perfoliata.  Perfoliate  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  802.  Reich.  3.  38.  Willd.  3.  66.  Kniph. 

cent.  8.  n.  86. 

S.  orientalis  phlomidis  folio.  Tournef.  cor.  12  ? 
Herbaceous  hifpid-hairy,  upper  leaves  lanceolate  em¬ 
bracing  toothletted,  brades  cordate  acuminate  netted- 
nerved  hairy  at  the  edge. 

[11,  Sideritis  ciliata.  Ciliated  Iron- wort. 

Lin. fyfl.  532.  ed.  Willd.  3.  67.  Thunb.jap.  245. 
Herbaceous,  leaves  petioled  ovate  ferrate ,  brades  nerved 
ciliate. 

<*r 

***  Rrayied^  with  brades  toothed. 

12.  Sideritis  incana.  Lavender -leaved  Iron-wort. 
Lin.fpec.  802.  Reich.  3.  39.  Willd.  3.  67.  Gouan 

illuftr.  36.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  69.  t.  186.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  96. 

S.  hifpanica  eredla,  folio  anguftiore.  Tournef.  inft.  191; 
Hyflopus  montanus  verticillatus  major.  Barr.  ic.  239. 

Bocc.  muf.  2.  77.  t.  67./.  2. 

Suffruticofe  tomentofe,  leaves  lanceolate-linear  quite  entire, 
brades  toothed,  lateral  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  the 
corolla  acute . 

13.  Sideritis  virgata.  Rod-like  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  68.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  15. 
t.  125. 

Suffruticofe  tomentofe ,  leaves  linear  quite  entire,  brades 
toothed,  lateral  lobes  of  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla 
obtufe. 

14.  Sideritis  glauca.  Glaucous  Lr on-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  68.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  68. 

t.  185. 

HyfTopus  montanus  verticillatus  minor.  Barr.  ic.  250. 
Herbaceous  perennial,  pubefeent  hoary,  leaves  linear-fpa- 
tulate  quite  entire,  brades  toothed ,  lateral  lobes  of  the 
lower  lip  of  the  corolla  acute/ 

15.  Sideritis  hyfTopifolia.  Hyffop-leaved  Iron-wort. 
Lin.fpec.  803.  fyfl. f  31.  Reich.  3.  39.  Willd.  3. 

69.  hort.  cliff.  3 13.  Hall.  helv.  n.  260.  (Betonica. ) 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  95. 

S.  alpina  hyflopifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  233. 

S.  7.  Clufl  hift.  2.  41. 

S.  montana  hyfTop.  minor.  Barr.  ic.  17 1.  Villars 
dauph.  373.  2.  c. 

p.  S.  alpina.  Villars  dauph.  2.  373.  . 

S.  montana  trifido  folio.  Barr.  ic.  171. 

S.  alpina  hyflfopi  folio  in  fummitate  crenato.  Tournef. 
inft.  1 9 1 . 

Leaves  lanceolate  fmooth  quite  entire ,  brades  cordate 
tooth-fpiny ,  calyxes  equal. 

16.  Sideritis  fcordioides.  Crenated  Iron-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  803.  fyfl.  532.  Reich.  3.  40.  Willd.  3. 

69.  Villars  dauph.  2.  374.  Hall.  helv.  n.  261. 
(Betonica.) 

S.  montana  fcordioides  glabra.  Barr.  ic.  343. 

S.  foliis  hirfutis  profunde  crenatis.  Bauh.  pint  2 33. 
S.  f.  ferruminatrix  heraclea.  Lcb.  ic.  528. 

(3.  S.  hirta.  Roth,  catal.  1.  67.  Lflilld. 

S.  hirfuta  procumbens.  Bauh.  pin.  2 33. 

S.  montana  fcordioides  tomentofa.  Barr.  ic.  1 160. 
Tetrahit  herbariorum.  Lob.  ic.  523. 

Leaves  lanceolate  fomewhat  toothed  fmooth  above ,  brades 
ovate  tooth-fpiny ,  calyxes  equal. 

[17.  Sideritis  lpinofa.  Thorny  Iron-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVUld.  3.  70.  Vahl  fymb.  1.  41. 
Lamarck  ency  cl.  2.  168.  D'Affo  arag.  n.  518. 

S.  fubfpinofa.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  5.  t.  209. 

Hirfute,  leaves  lanceolate  with  the  brades  cordate  tooth- 
fpiny/ 
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l8.  Sideritis  hirfuta:  Hairy  Iron-wort. 

Lin. /pec.  803.  JyJi.  532.  Reich.  3.  40.  Kniph 
cent.  4.  n.  81.  Sabb.  ho  ft.  3.  t.  58.  Allion.  pedem 
7\97- 

Tetrahit  caulibus  procumbentibus,  foliis  feffiJibus 
Ger.  prov.  272. 

S.  hirfuta  procumbens.  Bank.  pin.  233. 

S.  3.  Cluj,  hi-fi.  2.  40. 

Leaves  lanceolate  obiu/e  toothed  hairy ,  hr  aides  tooth  - 
Jpiny l  fiems  hirfute  decumbent. 

[19.  Sideritis  ovata.  Ovate-leaved  Iron-wort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Hilld.  3.  70.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  36.  /.  48. 
Herbaceous  pube/cent ,  leaves  petioled  elliptic  obtu/e  ere 
nate ,  /pike  four-cornered !,  bradtes  ovate  tooth-Jpiny. 

2.  Sideritis  Janata.  Woolly  Iron- wort. 

Lin.  /pec.  804.  Reich.  3.  41.  Willd.  3.  71. 
Leaves  cordate  obtufe  villofe,  calyxes  awnlefs  woolly ,  fpike 
long,  fiem  erect.} 

,  DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

ii  Stem  five  or  fix  feet  high,  lending  out  feveral 
woody  branches  covered  with  a  foft  down.  Leaves 
on  long  footftalks ;  in  young  plants  often  five  or  fix 
inches  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  near  their  bafe, 
but  in  older  plants  not  more  than  half  that  fize  ;  they 
are  very  woolly,  efpecially  on  their  under  fide,  which 
is  white,  but  their  upper  lurface  is  of  a  dark  yellowifh 
green,  T.  he  flowers,  which  grow  in  thick*  whorled 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  are  of  a  dirty  white, 
and  appear  early  in  June.  The  plants  frequently  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  again  in  autumn. 

[It  is  a  fit  rub  with  cordate  acuminate  crenate  leaves, 
green  on  both  fides.  Spikes  peduncled,  long,  nod- 
(i.ng;  whorls  remote  ;  flowers  numerous ;  calyxes 
rough-haired,  -  mucronate  a.~ Native  of  the  Canaries 
am!  of  Madeira.  Cultivated  in  1697,  by  the  Dutchefs 
of  Beaufort.  ' 

,  2-  Native  of  Madeira,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
brands  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1777 .  It  flowers 
from  april  to  July b.  1 

3.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  divaricating  branches,  very 
thickly  to  men  to  fe  and  (now-white.  Leaves  cordate, 
crenate,  tomentofe  on  both  fides,  obtufe,  very  thickly 
tomentofe  and  fnow-white  beneath,  green  above. 
Spike  from  the  divifion  of  the  branches,  peduncled, 
pendulous,^  tomentofe,  fnow-white  together  with  the 
calyxes  which  are  blunt.  Flowers  about  eight  in  each 
whorl.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Candiac. 

4.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  fiem  decumbent 
at  bottom  and  then  upright,  a-  foot  in  length.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  fefiile,  hairy,  with  awny  fpiny  fegments  ft  Co¬ 
rollas  yellow  with  a  ferruginous  margin,  lefs  than  the 
caiyx..  Whorls  fix-flowered®.  In  rocky  fituations  it 
is  upright,  in  meadows  decumbent ft 

Native  of  Italy,  Auftria  and  Silefia.  '  Cultivated  in 
1758  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  ft 

5.  Annual.  Calyxes  extremely  villofe  and  fome- 
what  pungent,  with  the  uppermoft  fegment  longer 
than  the  reft.  Corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx, 

white  with  black  lips ;  the  upper  lip  emarginate h. _ 

The  native  place  of  growth  not  known.  Introduced 
in  17873  by  Mr.  Zier.  It  flowers  in  july1.] 

.  The  roots  feldom  continue  longer  than  two  years 
in  England.  Lower  leaves  oblong,  entire  and  hairy. 
Stems  ftnooth,  hoary,  near  four  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveial  long  (lender  branches.  Leaves  hoary  and 
acute-pointed.  Flowers  final!,  whitifh,  in  ftnall,  com- 
pa<ft,  remote  whorls,  having  two  veiy  fhort  leaves 
immediately  under  them,  which  end  in  a  fharp  fpine. 

[Stems  depreffed,  ftiffifh.  Whorls  fix-flowered. 
The  fifth  or  upper  lobe  of  the  calyx  ovate,  twice  as 
wide  as  the  others.  Corollas  like  thofe  of  Hore- 
hound,  with  the  upper  lip  only  emarginate. — Native  of 
the  South  of  Europe  k,  and  Barbary. 

Stems  proftrate  or  procumbent  at  the  bafe,  Ample 
or  branched  at  bottom ;  the  branches  undivided. 
Leaves  fpatulate-elliptic,  blunt,  approximating,  fpread- 
mg,  nerved,  villofe,  produced  into  the  petiole,  toothed 
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above.  Whorls  from  bottom  to  top,  fcflifc.  Calyx 
ngi  ,  villofe,  ftriated.  Corolla  a  little  longer  :  upper  lip 
linear  ftandmg  upright;  lower  fpreading,  flat,  (lightly 
three-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  rounded.  Seeds  fmal 1, 
brown,  ftming,  blunt,  (lightly  three-cornered1. 

.  Cllklvated  m  1759  b.y  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from 
june  to  auguft™;  and  is  generally  agreed  to  be  bien¬ 
nial.] 

7.  This  has  a  fhort  woody  ftem,  with  a  few  branches 
about  a  foot  long.  Leaves  thick,  wedge-lhaped,  very 
downy  and  white.  Flowers  in  whorls  towards  the  end 
of  the  branches,  yellow  with  ftnooth  downy  calyxes. 

[This  little  fhrub  has  the  appearance  of  a  Sage,  but 
is  longer.  Leaves  of  Sage,  tomentofe  woolly  white, 
the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  feffile.  Flowers  yel- 
lowifh-white n.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a 
very  dole .white  cotton.  I  he  root-leaves  appear  to  be 
quite  entire,  but  on  a  narrow  infpeblion  they  have 
very  minute  notches  round  the  edge.  Braftes  cordate 
ovate  acute,  covered  with  a  white  nap,  a  little  (hotter 
than  the  Calyxes  °. 

A/rmat:*Ve  ckt^e  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  from  june  to  feptemberft 

8.  Stem  fuffruticofe.  Branches  a  foot  long,  fome- 
what  divided,  white-tomentofe.  Root-leaves  petioled, 
(tern-leaves  feffile,  all  crenate,  having  a  thin  nap  on 
them,  wrinkle-veined.  Bractes  cordate,  roundifh- 
ovate,  acuminate,  nerved,  netted,  (horter  than  the 
calyxes,  during  the  flowering  covered  with  a  thin  nap, 
but  afterwards  almoft  fmooth,  villofe  only  at  the  edge. 
Corollas  yellow,  with  the  tube  lefs  than  the  calyx. 
C^uite  different  from  the  preceding,  by  its  fubtomen- 
tole  ne.tted-nerved  bradles,  and  other  marks.  Native 
of  the  Cherionefus  Taurica. 

9.  This  approaches  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  in 
having  the  leaves  acute,. lefs  tomentofe,  quite  entire - 
t  e  ftem  only  villole,  with  the  whorls  very  remote  - 
the  brades  almoft  fmooth,  mucronate ;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  with  the  middle  fer¬ 
ment  of  the  lower  lip  blunt,  not  emarginate. 

i  Native  place  not  known,  but  perhaps  from  the  Le 
vant.  Shrubby,9.] 

10.  Root  (perennial,  but)  feldom  continuing  longer 
than  two  years  in  England.  Lower  leaves  oblong,  en- 
tire,  hairy.  Stems  near  four  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral.  long  (lender  branches.  Stem-leaves  hoary 
acute-pointed.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifli,  in  ftnall  com¬ 
pact  remote  whorls,  having  two  very  fhort  leaves  im- 

Calyxes  pr”  n61"  wi^cil  end  wkk  a  kiarP  fpine. 

[Stem  upright,  herbaceous.  Lower  ftem-Ieaves 
petioled,  upper  feffile,  oppofite,  embracing;  floral 
leaves  cordate,  quite  entire,  acuminate.  Corollas  white 
with  lome  rufous  veins  ft 

Native  °f  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr 
Miller.  It  flowers  from  auguft  to  novemberft 

11.  Stem  herbaceous;  four-cornered,  ere&,  a  foot 
and  more  in  height,  with  branches  and  branchlets  like 
the  ftem  and  bent  in.  Leaves  acute,  pale  beneath, 
dotted  above,  fcarcely  an  inch  long :  petiole  a  little 

sorter  tha#  the  leaf.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminating, 
lanceolate,  ereft,  a  finger’s  length.  Braftes  fuborb?- 
culate,  acuminate,  nerved,  imbricate,  ciliate  not  fpiny 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  the  reft.  The  whole  plant 
is  villofe.  Native  of  Japan  ft  1 

■  u2’  ^  t^ie  kakk  of  Lavender,  but  it  is  hoary 

with  a  cottony  nap.  Trunk  fuffruticofe,  for  the  moft 
part  decumbent  at  the  bafe ;  whence  (bring  many 
items  or  branches,  very  finely  tomentofe,  white,  eredt 
elongated,  a  foot  long,  four-cornered.  Leaves  marked 
with  lines,  tomentofe,  white;  the  lower  ones  linear- 
lanceolate,  naked  above ;  upper  ones  linear  more 
remote  ;  uppermoft  near  the  whorls  fometimes  tooth- 
1Braftes  cordate,  toothed,  fomewhat  fpiny 
Whorls  fix-flowered.  Calyxes  five-toothed,  hoary  ■ 
Corollas  yellow ;  upper  lip  ere  ft,  linear,  often  bifid 
lower  trifid  with  the  middle  fegment  four  times  as  wide 
as  the  others11. 
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It  varies  with  the  lower  leaves  Hnear-fpatulate  and 
the  upper  linear ;  alfo  with  the  lower  linear  and  the 
upper  oblong  or  fpatulate  laftly,  with  the  leaves  quite 
entire  and  fubcordate \ 

Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1748  by  Mr. 

Miller7.  .  i 

13.  This  is  an  upright  hoary  fhrub,  with  rod-like, 
upright,  (lender,  four-cornered  branches.  .  Lower; 
leaves  approximating,  petioled,  narrowed  at  the  bale, 
linear-lanceolate  ;  upper  remote,  twice  or  thrice  as: 
fhort  as  the  internodes,  linear  or  linear-fubulate. 
Flowers  fmall,  in  whorls,  feffile  at  the  top  of  the 
branches.  Whorls  three  to  five,  diftinft,  from  four  to 
fix-flowered.  Brades  prelfed  clofe,  palmate-toothed  ; 
ferments  narrow,  acute,  mucronate.  Calyx  cylindri¬ 
cal,  to  men  to  le,  five-toothed:  teeth  fetaceous- fpiny  : 
Corolla  pale  yellow,  longer  than  the  calyx.— Native  of 
Barbary,  on  fandy  hills  near  Mafcar  *. 

Willdenow  fufpeds  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding. 

14.  Nearly  allied  to  S.  incana ,  but  differing  in  having 
the  ftem  herbaceous,  and  in  not  being  tomentole. — 
Native. of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia2.] 

15.  This  has  a  fhort  woody  ftem,  with  branches  a 
foot  and  half  long.  Leaves  narrow,  fmooth,  an'  inch 
lone-,  having  a  ftrong  fcent  when  bruifed.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  large  fpiked  whorls  at  the  end  of  the 
branches. 

[Stems  many,  hairy,  ftraight,  hard,  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  on  lhort  petioles,  fomewhat  hairy,  elliptic, 
with  a  few  and  fo  me  times  no  teeth,  and  three  nerves. 
Whorls  clofe,  colleded  into  fhort  fpikes  ;  with  ovate 
acute  leaves  interpofed,  acutely  ferrate,  the  ferratures 
and  tip  ending  in  yellow  fpinules.  Calyx  two-lipped, 
awried,  villofe ;  the  lower  lip  two-toothed,  feparate 
from  the  upper.  Corolla  pale  yellow,  with  a  few 
lines  on  the  upper  lip,-  waved,  produced  into  a  long 
appendix,  emarginate :  middle  fegment  of  the  lower 
lip  emarginate,  crenate b. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Italy  and  the  Pyrenees. 
Cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from 
june  to  novemberb] 

16.  Root  perennial.  Stems  a  foot  long.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  deeply  crenate,  an  inch  long  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  with  fhort  heart-fhaped'  prickly  brades. 
The  flowers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  t'hb  end1  of  the 
ftem,  are. yellow,  and  have  an  equal  prickly  calyx. 

[Stems  perennial  a  little  above  the  ground,5  amend¬ 
ing,  fimple.  It  differs  from  S.  Mrjtftti  iri  the  Items  be¬ 
ing  more  upright,  the  leaves  above-  often-  fmooth,  the 
corollas  yellow  even  on  the  upper  lip,  the  fpikes 
ovate,  not  interrupted,  the.  brades  ovate,  tooth -c i- 
liateAi 

FI after  remarks,  that  it  is  very  like  the  preceding, 
but  that  the  item  is  more  tomentofe,  and  the  .  leaves 
deeply  crenate. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  of  Spain. 
Cultivated  in  17 39,  by  Mr.  Miller.  Jit  flowers  from 
auguft  to  november e. 

(3.  S.  hirta  of  Roth,  which  he  defcribes  as  having 
the  ftem  decumbent  at  the  bale,  the  Staves  toothed 
and  rough-haired,  the  brades  -  cordate,  and  the  fpikes 
elongated,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  Jcordioides ,  there 
being  intermediate  fpecimens  which  connect  them*-. 

17.  Stem  perennial  at  the  bafe,  very  much  branch¬ 
ed,  diffufed,  rigid,  hirfute.  Leaves  narrow  at  the  bafe, 
rigid,  hirfute  :  with  two  teeth  on  each  fide,  fpiny. 
Spikes  terminating,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Brades 
cordate,  tooth-gafhed,  nerved,  fmooth,  with  the  teeth 
fpiny.  Calyxes  on  each  fide  three,  fhorter  than  the 
bradte,  hirfute,  with  the  fegments  fpiny  and  equal6. 

Plant  a  foot  high.  Stems  round;  hoary.  Leaves 
tomentofe,  on  each  fide  two  or  three  flout  fpiny  teeth. 
Whorls  remote,  with  fix  flowers  in  each.  Calyxes 
equal  with  five  fpines.  Corollas  yellow.  Ic  varies 
with  the  leaves  Ids  rigid,  and  having  more  teeth.  It 
.  differs  from  S.  Scordioides  in  having  the  fpikes  not 
ovate  but  interrupted,  and  the  leaves  more- rftfid  b. 

O 
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Native  of  Spain.  Vahl  found  it  common  in  Caf- 
tille  and  Arragon.] 

18.  Root  perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  hairy,  trail¬ 
ing,  a  foot  and  half  long,  fending  out  branches  at  the 
bottom.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftem  has  whorls  of 
purple  flowers  ftanding  pretty  far  afunder. 

[Stem  rigid. .  Leaves  wrinkled  and  plaited,  with 
three  or  four  fharpifh  ferratures.  Brades  cordate. 
Whorls  very  remote,  feffile,  fix-flowered,  with  the 
ftem  more  hairy  between  the  whorls.  Corollas  yellovv, 
with  the  tube  curved  in,  the  upper  lip  linear,  femi- 
bi.fid,  re  flexed,  eredf,  fnow- white,  and  the  lower  very 
fmall.  Calyxes  rough-haired,  with  five  equal  fpines. 
Stamens  within  the  tube  *. 

The  fame  fynonym  from  Cafpar  Bauhin  is  given 
here  and  under  Scordioides  (3. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
173  t  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  k. 

19.  Bradtes  imbricate  in  four  rows,  making  a  fquare 
fpike.  Native  of  Peru.  Perennial1. 

20.  Root  annual.  Plant  a  fpan  high,  upright, 
woolly  all  over.  Stem  quite  fimple.  Leaves  fubfef- 
file,  indiftindlly  crenate.  Spike  longer  than  the  ftem 
itfelf,  feffile,  compofed  of  fix-flowered,  remote,  very 
woolly  whorls.  Corollas  dark  violet,  length  of -the 
calyx.  Bradtes  ovate,  indiftindlly  ferrate,  woolly  m.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  firft  fort  is  generally  kept  in  green-houfes  in 
England,  but  in  moderate  winters  I  have  had  thefe 
plants  live  abroad  without  cover  in  a  warm  dry  border ; 
however,  if  they  are  fcreened  from  hard  froft  under 
a  common  frame,  yhere  they  may  be.ex:pofed  to  the 
open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  and 
protected  from  hard  frofts,  ;they  will  thrive  better  than 
with  more  tender  treatment.  It- is  propagated  by  feeds 
which'  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn,  for  thofe  which  are 
fown  in  the  fpring  feldom  fucceed,  or  if  they  do,  the 
plants  rarely  come  up  the  firft  year. 

Moft  of  the  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the 
,t  open  air  in  England  :  they  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
which,  if  fown  in  autumn,  will  fucceed  better  than 
thofe  which  are  fown  in  the  fpring.  The  feeds  may 
be  fown  in  fhaftow  drills  upon  a  dry  fpot  of  ground, 

;  and  in  the  fpring  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  when  the  plants  are 
fit  to  remoye,  part  of  each  .’fort  may  be  drawn  out, 
and  planted  in  a  bed  at  about  nine  or  ten  inches  dii- 
tance,  which  will  give  thofe  which  are  left  in  the  feed- 
bed  room  to  grow.  The  plants  which  are, removed 
fhould  be  fhaded  and  watered  until  they  have  taken 
new  root,  after  which  they  will  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following 
autumn,  when  they  fhould  be  transplanted  to  the  places 
where  they  are  to  remain.  None  of  the  forts  fhould 
be  planted  in  rich  ground,  for  that  will  cauf?  them  to 
grow  fo  luxuriant  in  futnmer,  that  the  froft1  or  much 
wet  will  deftroy  them  in.  winter. 

. ...jChe  annual  forts  (n.  4.  5.)  fhould  not  be  removed, 
but  the  plants  thinned  and  left  in  the  place  where  they 
were  fown,, .keeping  them  clean  from  weeds. 

The  fixth  and  feventh  forts,  though  properly  green- 
houfe.  plant?,  will  often  live,  through  the.  winter  in  the 
open  air,  efpecially  if  their  feeds  are  fown  upon  dry 
rubbifh ;  for  when  either  of  thefe  happen  to  grow  in 
the  joints  of  old  walls,  they  will  endure  the  greateft 
cold  of  this-  country,  therefore  their  feeds  fliould  be 
fown  in  fuch  places.  The  feventh  fort  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds  in  England,  therefore  this  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  flipping  off  the  heads,  planting  them  in  a 
ffiady  border  during  the  fpring  or  fummer  months, 
which  will  readily  take  root  j  lome  of  thefe  may  then 
be  taken  up  and  put  into  pots,  that  f they  may  be 
fcreened  under  a  frame  in  winter. 

[Si der iti s.  See  Bctonica ,  Clinopodium,  Dracocephalum, 
Galeopfis,  Hyptis ,  Leonurus ,  Ly copus,  Pblomis ,  Stachys. 
Side-Saddle  Flower.  See  Sarracenia . 
'SIDERQDENDRUM.  ( Iron  Tree.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  169.  Sideroxyloides.  Jacqu. 
amer.  19. 

1  I, inn.  mane.  k  Hort.  kew.  1  Cavanilles. 

m  Linn.  fpec. 


■*  Willdenow. 

.*  Desfontaines. 
c  Hort.  kew. 

f  Willdenow. 
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CENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  fmall,  four-toothed, 
acute,  placed  on  the  germ. 

Cor.  one-petalled.  Tube  cylindrical,  curved  in,  long. 
Border  four-cleft:  Jegments  oblong,  obtufe,  flat,  re¬ 
flexed,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  tube. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort,  arifing  below  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  border.  Anthers  oblong,  erc£t. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  inferior.  Style  filiform,  length  of 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  oblong,  obtufe,  thickifh. 
Jacqu. 

Per.  Berry  dicoccous,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  two- 
.celled  ;  with  the  partition  contrary. 

Seeds  folitary,  on  one  fide  convex,  wrinkled  *  on  the 
other  flat,  margined,  faftened  to  the  partition. 

essential  character. 

Cor .  one-petalled,  falver-fhaped.  Cal.  five-toothed. 
Berry  dicoccous,  two-celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

species. 

i.  Siderodendrum  trifiorum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  i.  812.  Vahl  eel.  1.  10. 
Sideroxyloides  ferreum.  Jacqu.  amer.  19.  /.  175./.  9. 
pidt.  ?.  259./.  7. 

Sideroxylum  americanum,  f.  lignum  duntie  ferrum 
aemuians.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  224./.  2. 

description,  &c. 

This  is  a  tall  branching  tree,  with  ovate-lanceolate, 
acute,  quite  entire,  fhining,  petioled,  oppofite  leaves, 
half  a  .foot  long.  Peduncles  axillary,  very  fhort,  often 
three-flowered.  Flowers  fmall,  rofe-coloured  on  the 
outfide,  white  within n.  *  ■  > 

Branches  fmooth,  below  round,  above  flightly  four- 
corneied,  comprefled  at  the  top.  There  is  a  little 
bra ct e  on  each  fide  the  bale  of  the  pedicels.  The 
corolla  is  often  changed,  perhaps  by  fome  infefit,  into 
an  oblong  bag,  half  an  inch  in  length,  flefhy,  hollow 
within,  ending  in  a  point  at  top,  and  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  fruit  °.  |  ,  /  • 

.  Jaccju'n  found  it  in  the  mountain  woods  of  Marti- 
nieo  ;  and  Ryan  in  Montferrat. 

Sideroxyloides.  See  Siderodendrum.']  *  , 

SIDEROXYLON.  ( Iron  wood.) 

Lin.  geh.  n.  264.  Reich,  n.  283.  Schreb.  n.  357. 
&  p.  823.  Dill.  elth.  265.  Jacqu.  amer.  cc. 
.151.  _  ... 

ClafT.  3.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Dumoja.  Sapota ,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  fmall,  eredt,  permanent:. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped  :  Jegments  five,  roundifh, 
concave,  eredf.  Toothlet  cufped;  ferrate,  at  the  bafe  of 
each  divifion  of  the  petal,  tending  inwards. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the  corolla, 
akernate  with  the  toothlets.  Anthers  oblong,  incum¬ 
bent. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  awl-fhaped,  length  of  The 
ftamens.  Stigma  fimple,  obtufe. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  one-celled. 

Seeds  five.  -  -  .  . 

Oes.  S.  decandfufn  differs  in  having  ten  ftamens. 
The  teeth  are  wanting  in  the  corolla  of  S.  mite, 
melanophlaium,  and fome  others. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  five-cleft.  Nett,  (in  moll)  five-leaved.  4  Stigma 
fimple.  Berry  five-feeded. 

species.  1 

[l.  Sideroxylon  mite. 

Lin.fyft.  232.  Reich.  1.  536.  mild.  1.  1089. 
Jacqu.  colleSl.  2.  249. 

Unarmed ,  flowers  fefpde.  ] 

2.  Sideroxylon  inerme.  Smooth  Ircnwocd. 

Lm.Jpec.  278.  fyfi.  232.  Reich.  1.  536.  JVilld. 

1.  1089.  hort.  cliff.  69.  Berg.  cap.  47.  Jacqu. 
colledl.  2.  250,  Thunb.  prodr.  36.  Mill.  fig. 

299.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  86.  Dill.  elth.  7cn 
t.  26s.fi.  344-  ' 

Unarmed ,  leaves  perennial  ob ovate,  peduncles  round. 


"  Jacquin. 


Vahl. 
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[3.  Sidetoxylon  melanophlmum.  Laurel-leaved  Iron - 
wood. 

Lin.fyft.  232.  Reich.  1.  537.  mild.  1.  1089. 
mant  48.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  89.  t.  71.  Thunb. 

r  BuVmfi  afV'  238*  •/.  84./.  2.  (Padus.) 

Laurifolia  africana.  Comm.  hort.  1.  195.  t.  109 

Unarmed,  leaves  perennial  lanceolate,  peduncles  anrnlar. 

4.  Sideroxylon  cymofum. 

Lm.Jyfl.  232.  JVilld.  1.  1090.  fuppl.  152.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  36. 

Unarmed,  leaves  oppofite  petioled,  cymes  compound  and 
decompound. 

5.  Sideroxylon  fericeum.  Silky  Iron-wood. 

Lm.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1090,  Ait.  kew.  1.  262. 
Unarmed,  leaves  ovate  tementofe-filky  beneath. 

"  Sideroxylon  argenteumv  Silvery  Ironwood. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1090.  Thunb.  prodr. 
Unarmed,  leaves  ovate  retufe  tementofe,  flowers  fed  un¬ 
cled. 

7.  Sideroxylon  tomentofum. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  11  illd.  1.  1090.  Roxb.  corcm.  1.  28. 
/.  28. 

Unarmed,  leaves  oblong  acuminate  obtufe,  the  younger 
ones  t  oment  of e,  peduncles  aggregate  axillary,  length  of 
the  petiole. 

8.  Sideroxylon  lycioides.  Willow-leaved  Ircnwood. 

Lin. fpec.  279.  Reich.  1.  537.  mild.  1.  1090. 

Duham.  arb.  2.  2 60.  t.  68.  JVangenh.  amer.  117, 
Lycioides.'  Lin.  hort.  clff.  488. 

Arbor  folio  falicis,-  &c.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  263. 

Spiny,  leaves  deciduous. 

9.  Sideroxylon  decandrum. 

Lin.fyft.  232.  Reich,  f.  538.  JVilld.  1.  1091, 
marit.  48.  . 

Spiny,  leaves  deciduous  elliptic. 

descriptions,  ifc. 

1.  Royen  remarked  that  the  flowers  have' no  teeth 
between  the  ftamens.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa.] 

2.  At,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  this  tree  is  a 
native,  it rifies  to  the  height  of  an  Englifh  Apple  tree; 
but  in  Europe  it  is  rarely  more  than  Tight  or  ten  feet 
high.  The  Wood  is  fo  heavy  as.  to  fink  in  water,  and 
being  very  clofe  and  hardp  the  name  of  Iron-wood  has 
been  given  it,  and  hence  the  generic  appellation  of 

•Sideroxylon.  It  divides  into  many  branches,  which 
are  covered  with  a  rufiet  bark.  Leaves',  about  three 
■  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
ending  in  points  at  both  extremities,.. placed  without 
1  on  the  branches,  having  footftalks  an  inch  long : 
they  are  fmooth,  of  a  lucid  green,  and. continue  all  the 
yea-r.  'The  flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the 
ij.fide  of  the,  branches,  upon  fhort  footftalks,  which 
branch  Out  into  feveral  fmaller,  each  fuftaining  a  fino-Ie 
flower,  which  is  fmall  and  white  p.  , 

[Cultivated  in  1729,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.- 
1 ^  flowered  that  year  in  the  Eltham  garden,  in  the 
month  of  july :  but-  had  been  there  about  feven  years, 

,  and  was  .obtained  firft  from  Dr.  Uve dale’s  garden' at 
Enfield,  and  afterwards  from  Holland1. 

3;  This  tree  bears  a  great  refemblance  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding:  iff  has  thick  branches  like  that,  but  without 
any  ftreaks  or  war.ted  dots.  The  leaves  are- perennial ; 
and  the  peduncles  very  fhort,  but  not  round.  Bur- 
man’s  figure  reprefents  this  rathaj;  than  the  inerme. 

1  here  are  no  teeth  between  the  Itamens  — Native  of 
the-Cape  of  Good  Hope5.  Ifitroduced  in  178?,  bv 
Mr.  John  Gradfer  h 

Sideroxylon  tenax  and  feeddiftimum,  according  to 
Swartz,  ought  to  be  referred  to:  the  genus.  Bumelia,on 
account  of  the  form' of  the  neftary,  and  the  fruit  be¬ 
ing  a  one-feeded  drupe. 

The  former  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  and  is  thus  de- 
feribed  in  Linneiis’s  mantilla. — Height  twenty  feet, 
with  a  white  bark,  and  very  tough  branches.  Buds 
akernate,  from  each  proceed  numerous  peduncles,  ;an 
•inch  long,  one -flowered.  Leaves  within  or  between 
the.  peduncles; five; or  fix,  petroled,  oblong*  bluntifti, 
quite  entire,  fubtomenpfe  beneath,  the  length  and 
breadth  Oi  a  finger,  firm,  annual.  Flowers  fruall. 

.a  . 

p  Mill.  fig.  Hort.  kew.  r  Hort.  e]t},. 

4  Linn,  mant,  ‘  Hort.  keys. 

Calyx 
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Calyx  ovate,  with  five  ovate  blunt  leaflets,  the  outer 
ones  wider  and  converging.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
length  of  the  calyx  :  border  five-parted ;  the  parts 
ovate,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  :  neftary  in  the  throat  of 
the  corolla,  a  little  lefs  than  the  corolla,  five-parted  ; 
leaflets  trifid,  the  middle  generally  longer.  Stamens 
length  of  the  corolla.  Germ  five-cornered.  Style 
and  ftigma  Ample.  Drupe  oval.  Nut  ovate,  Aiming, 
with  two  holes  at  the  bafe,  feparated  by  an  arched 
feptum.  Stature  of  Chryfophyllum  or  Achras  :  it  va¬ 
ries  with  very  fliort  fpines  here  and  there  on  the 
branchlets.  It  is  the  Chryfophyllum  carolinenfe  of 
Jacquin’s  obfervations,  and  Bumelia  tenax  of  Will- 
denow’s  lpecies. 

The  latter,  Sideroxylon  foetidifllmum,  is  a  native 
of  St.  Domingo  ;  and  has  the  leaves  fubalternate,  lan¬ 
ceolate-oblong,  obttlfe,  fiibemargin'ate,  Alining :  the 
peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered,  abundant  in  clutters. 
It  is  Bumelia  fcetidiffima  of  Willdenow’s  fpecies.] 

Miller,  befides  the  inerme,  has  a  fecond  lpecies, 
which  he  names  Sideroxylon  oppofitifolium.  He  fays  it 
grows  more  upright  and  regular ;  and  that  the  leaves 
are  finaller,  more  pointed,  and  placed  oppofite  on  the 
branches. 

[4.  This  is  a  fmall  lhtub,  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Thunberg  found  it  on  the  Tafelberg". 

5.  Native  of  New  South  Wales,  where  it  was 
found  by  Sir  Joleph  Banks,  and  introduced  in  1772  *. 

6.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope* 

7.  A  fmall  tree,  with  an  ere£t  trunk,  covered  by 
an  alh-coloured  bark.  Branches  ereft,  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fliort  petioles,  oval  a 
little  fcolloped  ;  when  full  grown  fmooth,  when  young 
coveted  with  much  rutt-coloured  down  ;  from  three  to 
five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  numerous,  fliort,  downy,  bowing, 
undivided,  one-flowered.  Flowers  fmall,  dirty  white. 
Calyx  inferior,  five-leaved :  leaflets  imbricate,  downy, 
permanent.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fliort,  downy  with¬ 
in  :  margin  five-parted  p  fegments  fpreading,  half- 
lanceolate,  acute,  waved.  Nefbary  of  five  petals, 
alternate  with  the  filaments,  waved,  length  of  the 
Aamens.  Berry  oval,  fize  of  an  Olive,  with  one  or 
two  feeds  only  in  general,  though  there  are  the  rudi- 
diments  of  five. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
chiefly ;  flowering  during  the  hot  feafon  y. 

8.  Native  of  Canada.  Perhaps  a  fpecies  of  Bumelia , 
Wangenheim  having  defcribed  the  fruit  to  be  a  dry 
drupe  containing  one  feed z.  Cultivated  in  1758  by 
Mr.  Miller3. 

9.  This  is  a  tree  with  axillary  folitary  fpines  and 
alternate  leaves.  Peduncles  axillary,  one-flowered, 
very  many,  a  little  longer  than  the  petioles.  Calyx 
five-cleft,  obtufe.  Corolla  funnel-form,  five-cleft, 
obtule  ;  with,  the  fegments  concave,  fcarcely  Unfolded. 
Nectary  five-leaved,  ferrate,  fliort,  each  lobe  to  each 
fegment  of  the  corolla.  Stamens  ten,  awl-fliaped, 
length  of  the  nectary ;  anthers  fagittate.  Germ  glo¬ 
bular  :  ftyle  filiform  ;  ftigma  very  fmall.  Berry  black, 
globular,  from  three  to  five-celled,  commonly  abor¬ 
tive. — It  refembles  the  preceding,  yet  "differs  much 
either  in  fpecies,  or  from  culture b. 

Native  of  South  America. 

Of  Sideroxyhi^fpinojum  there  is  no  fpecimen  in 
Linneus’s  herbarium  iufficiently  perfect  to  afcertain 
the  fpecies.  From  Clifford’s  herbarium,  now  in  the 
poffefiion  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  it  appears,  that  the 
Argan  of  Morocco,  had  been  taken  up  by  Linneus  in 
the  Hortus  Cliffortianus  under  this  name.  This 
Argan  or  Olive  tree  of  Morocco,  is  phe  Rhamnus 
pentaphyllus,  firft  publilhed  by  Linneus  (app.  fyft. 
nat.  ed.  12.)  under  the  name  of  Rhamnus  ficulus ; 
as  appears  from  the  fpecimen  in  Linneus’s  herbarium, 
compared  with  fpecimens  in  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s  her¬ 
barium,  from  Morocco  c. 

Linneus  feems  to  have  confounded  ELeo  den  drum 
Aigan  and  Flacourtia  Jepiaria  under  this  name  of 


u  Linn,  fuppl. 
2  Willdenow. 


C 


x  Hort.  kew.  y  Roxburgh. 

t,  ,  kew.  b  Linn.  mant. 

-LJryander  in  Linn,  tranf,  2.  225, 
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Sideroxylon fpinojum ,  which  are  both  of  very  different 
genera  from  this.  Willdenow  received  the  latter  of 
thefe  two  plants  from  Koenig,  under  the  name  of 
Sid. fpinojum.  The  fynonyms  of  Commelin  (hort.  r. 
161.  t.  83.)  Plukenet  (phyt.  t.  202.  f.  2.)  Rlieede 
(5.  77.  t.  39.)  and  Burman  (ind.  59.)  belong  to 
Flacourtia  Jepiaria a. 

See  ELcodendrum  Arzan. 

For  the  other  fpecies  of  Sideroxylon,  fee  Chryfc-  ■ 
phyllum ,  Curtifia  and  Olea.~\ 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  warm  countries,  can¬ 
not  be  preferved  in  England,  unlefs  they  are  placed 
in  a  moderate  ftove.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds, 
when  thefe  can  be  procured  from  abroad.  Thefe 
mutt  be  fown  in  pots  filled  ~w'ith  light  rich  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot- bed  in  the  fpring*  in  order 
to  get  the  plants  forward  early  in  the  feafon.  When 
the  plants  are  fit  to  tranfplant,  they  fliould  be  each  put 
into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  good  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  fitefli  hot-bed  while  they  are  young. 
In  winter  they  mutt  be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in 
the  ftove,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been 
directed  for  tender  plants  from  the  lame  countries. 
As  the  plants  obtain  ftrength,  they  may  be  treated 
more  hardily, 'by  placing  them  in  a  dry  ftove  m  the 
winter,  and  giving  them  a  greater  fliare  of  free  air 
in  furnmer;  and  when  they  have  obtained  ftrength, 
they  may  be  placed  abroad  in  furnmer  in  a  flickered 
fituation. 

I  have  propagated  them  by  layers,  but  thefe  were 
two  years  before  they  had  made  good  roots ;  and 
fometimes  they  will  take  from  cuttings,  but  this  is  a 
very  uncertain  method,  mor  do  the  plants  fo  raifed 
ever  grow  fo  vigoroufly  as  thofo  which  come  from 
feeds. 

SIGESBECKIA.  (So  named  from  John  George  Siegeflmck, 
a  German ,  P  ref  eft  of  the  Pet erfburgh  garden.  Author  of 
Primitim  Floras  Petropolitanm,  1736.  Rigte  4° — De 
Maianthemo  Lili.um  convallium  nuncupato.  Petrop. 

1736.  40. — Botanofophim  verioi  is  lciagraphia.  Petrop. 

1737.  40. — Vaniloquentias  botanicas  fpecimen.  Petrop. 

1741.4°.)  '  (,.  v  *  : 

-  -  Lin.  gen.  n.  973.  Reich,  n.  1057.  Schreh.  n.  1320. 

Gartn.tr  168.  Jiff.  187. 

Claff.  19.  1.  "Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  oi/  Compofita  Oppofltifolia. — Corymhif&a> 
Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  exterior  fivfe-leaved  :  leaflets  linear,  round, 
fpreading  very. much,  longer  than  the  flower,  perma¬ 
nent  :  interior  fubquinquangular ;  leaflets  many,  ovate, 
concave,  obtufe,  equal. 

Cor.  Compound ,  half-radiate.  Corcllels  hermaphrodite 
many  in  the  difk  '.female  five  or  fewer  in  the  ray,  only 
on  one  fide  of  the  flower.  A 

Proper  of  the  hermaphrodite  funnel-form,  exceeding 
the  calyx  in  length,  five-toothed  or  three-toothed. 
Female  ligulate,  wide,  ihree-toothed,  Very  fliort  j 
or  funnel-fhaped,  trifid,  the  interior  divifion  deeper. 

St  am.  in  the  Hermaphrodites:  Filaments  five  or  three, 
very  Ifiort.  Anther  cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Germ  oblong,  curved  in, 
fize  of  the  calyx.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  bifid. — In  the  Females:  Germ  oblong*-  curved 
in,  fize  of  the  calyx.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the 
hermaphrodite.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  oblong,  obtufely 
four-cornered,  thicker  above,  obtufe,  naked.  Pappus 
none. — In  the  Females  very  like  the  others. 

Rec.  chaffy :  chaffs  very  like  the  fcales  of  the  calyx, 
concave,  wrapping  up  the  feeds  on  one  fide  and  de¬ 
ciduous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  exterior  five-leaved,  proper,  fpreading.  Ray 
halved.  Pappus  none.  Recept.  chaffy. 

d  Willdenow. 
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SPECIES. 

!.  Sigefbeckia  orientalis.  Oriental  Sigefbeckia. 

Lin.Jpec.  1269.  Jyft.  779.  Reich.  3.  875.  hort. 
cliff.  412.  t.  23.  upf.  167.  Gaertn.  fru  ft.  2.  424. 

Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  87.  Biixb.  cent;  3.  29.  t.  52. 
(Bidenti  fimilis.)  Pluk.  amalth.  58.  t.  380 . /.  2. 
(Cichorio  affinis.) 

Petioles  feflile,  exterior  calyxes  linear  larger  fpreading. 

[2.  Sigefbeckia  occidentalis.  American  Sigejbeckia. 

Lin.Jpec.  1269.  V'aill.  aft.  1720.  325.  (Eupatorio- 
phalaeron.) 

Phaethufa  americana.  Gtertn.  fruft.  1.  425.  t.  169*  & 

Lift,  ncjlr. 

Petioles  decurrent,  calyxes  naked. 

J.  Sigefbeckia  flofculpia.  Small-flowered  Sigejbeckia. 

L'Herit.  flirp.  nov.  37.  t.  19.  Ait. kew.  3.  244. 
Flojcules  three-toothed ,  the  hermaphrodites  three-fla- 

mened.  ]  ,  - 

DESCRIPTIONS;  &C. 

1.  Plant  annual,  near  four  feet  high,  fending  out 
many  branches.  Flowers  terminating,  final],  yellow. 

[Stem  upright.  Leaves  ovate,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  finifning  m  the  petioles,  oppofite,  three-nerved, 
veined,  ferrate.  Branches  from  each  upper  axil, 
fhorter  than  the  Item.  Peduncles  terminating  and 
lateral  from  the  upper  branches  foiitary,  brachiate, 
fuftaining  a  fulvous  flower,  in  form  of  a  fpider,  with 
a  fpreading  involucre,  fenced  by  five  hifpid  rays,  or 
hairs  having  a  clammy  head  on  the  top  of  each., 
When  the  ripe  feeds  are  gathered,  they  move  in  the 
hand  as  if  they  were  alive.  It  is  remarkable  for  hav¬ 
ing  the  ray  of  the  flower  on  one  fide,  as  in  Milleria e. 
Receptacle  narrow,  flat.  Seeds  iriverfely  pyramidal, 
rugged  with  tubercles,  glutinous,  brown,  bald,  frnooth, 
of  a  livid  lead-colour,  or  brown f. 

Native  of  India,  China,  Media,  Ota'neite  and  New 
Zealand.  Cultivated  in  1730,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It 
flowers  in  July  and  auguft E. 

2.  Stem  ftiff  and  ftraight.  Leaves  oppofite,  lan¬ 
ceolate-ovate,  triple-nerved,  ferrate,  running  down  on 
both  fides  along  the  ftem,  which  thence  has  four  mem¬ 
branaceous  angles,  fubtomentofe  beneath.  Peduncles 
terminating,  brachiate.  Calyx  oblong.  Receptacle 
raked.  Corolla  radiate,  with  a  fingle,  ligulate  ray, 
bifi’d  at  the  top.  The  feeds  have  a  pappus  on  each 
fide  of  two  chaffs h. 

Cultivated  in  1731  by  Mr.  Miller;  who  has  omit¬ 
ted  it  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Dictionary.  It 
flowers  in  oftober  and  november,  and  is  perennial  ‘. 
S  tt  Phaethufa.  .  .  .. 

3.  Plant  annual,  three  feet  high.  Stem  very  much 
branched,  round,  flightly  ftriated,  fomewhat  villofe, 
jointed,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed,  .  dulky  purple : 
branches  oppofite,  when  flowering  dichotomous,  dif- 
fufed,  ftriated,  marked  with  rings,  villofe,  purplifh. 
Leaves  oppofite,  embracing,  remote,  fpreading,  ovate, 
acute,  unequally  ferrate,  with  appendages  furrounding 
the  ftem  at  the  bale,  three-nerved,  veined,  wrinkled, 
the  upper  lurface  fhining,  the  lower  paler,  two  inches 
long  and  fifteen  lines  wide.  On  the  flowering  branch- 
lets  the  leaves  are^  alternate,  feflile,  but  not  margined 
at  the  bafe,  ovate-lanceolate,  gradually  lefs  and  lefs. 

.  Panicle  terminating,  very  loofe,  leafy,  dichotomous, 
from  the  ftem  itfelf.  Flowers  within  the  forkings  of 
the  branchlets  or  oppofite  to  a  lea fjj  foiitary,  pedun- 
cled,  the  upper  ones  clofely  heaped  in  a  fort  of  co¬ 
rymb,  herbaceous  with  a  yellow  difk..  Peduncles 
eredt,  filiform,,  villofe,  four  lines  long.  Calyx  glan¬ 
dular-hairy  j  exterior  five-leaved,  interior  ten-leaved, 
converging,  angular.  Compound  corolla  almoft  uni¬ 
form,  refembling  a  flofcular  flower,  globular ;  having 
many  hermaphrodite  florets  in  the  difk,  and  five  fe¬ 
male  in.  the  ray.  Seeds  to  both  florets,  obovate, 
curved  in,  fomewhat  rugged,  brown. — This  fpecies  is 
diftinguifhed  at  firfl  fight  from  the  orientalis  by  its 
flofcular -like  flowers,  and  dichotomous,  diffufed 
branches.  Perhaps  it  is  the  only  plant  which  is  tri- 
androus,  in  the  clafs  Syogenefia. 

Native  of  Peru,  whence  it  was  fent  by  Dombey  k. 

Linn.  c!iT.  f  Gsrtner.  s  Hort.  kew. 

Linn.  fpec.  &  mant.  1  Hort.  kew.  fc  L’Heritier. 
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It  is  an  annual  plant,  flowering  in  june  and  july  ;  and 
was  introduced  in  1784  by  Chev.  Thunbergb] 

propagation  and  culture. 
r.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed,  and  let  out  the 
plants  in  a  warm  borcier  the  beginning  of  june,  lup- 
plying  them  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

[2.  Is  a  perennial  hardy  plant. 

3.  Soon  ripens  its  feeds,  and  may  be  propagated 
by  them  or  by  cuttings.  ^  0 

Silagurium.  See  Sidal\ 

Silaum  and  Silaus.  See  Peucedanum. 

SILeNE.  So  named  by  Linneus,  from  SiaXor,  1?,  or 
of,  Jpuma,jaliva,  foam  or Jpittle.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  567.  Reich,  n.  616.  Schreb.  n.  772. 
Jiff.  302.  Gartn.  t.  130.  Vifcago.  Bill.  elth. 
309.  &c. 

Clafll  10.  3.  Decandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei.  Carycpbyllea ,  JufT. 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  ventricofe,  five-tootheJ,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  Petals  five  :  claws  narrow,  length  of  the  calyx, 
margined  :  border  flat,  Obtufe,  often  bifid. 

Neftary  compofed  of  two  toothlets  in  the  neck  of 
each  petal,  forming  a  crown  at  the  throat. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awi-fhaped,  alternately  inferted 
into  the  claws  of  the  petals,  and  later  than  the  other 
five.  Anthers  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  cylindrical.  Styles  three  Ample,  longer  than 
the  ftamens.  Stigmas  bent  contrary  to  the  fun’s  ap¬ 
parent  motion. 

Per.  Capfule  cylindrical,  covered,  one  or  three-celled, 
opening  at  top  into  five  or  fix  parts. 

Seeds  very  many,  kidney-form. 

Obs,  It  differs  from  Cucubalus  in  the  neftareous 
crown  of  the  corolla. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  ventricofe.  Pet.  five,  with  claws,  crowned  at  the 
throat.  Capf.  three-celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Flowers  foiitary  lateral. 

[1.  Silene  anglica.  Englifh  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  594.  Reich.  2.  344.  Willd.  1.  691. 
hort.  upf  1 13.  Hudf  angl.  187.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  413.  Smith  brit.  465.  Curt:  lond.  4.  /.  30. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  364.  Bickf  flee.  13.  18 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1564.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  8v 
Bill.  elth.  417.  t.  309./.  398.  (Vifcago.) 

S.  arvenfis.  Salifb.  prodr.  go\. 

Lychnis  fylveftris  flore  albo  minimo.  Rail  hifl.  996. 
L3*  fyn-  339- 

L.  fylv.  hirfuta  annua,  flore  minore  albo.  Vaill.  par. 
121.  /.  1 6./.  12. 

Hirfute  vifcid ,  petals  emarginate,  flowers  lateral  ereft 
alternate ,  lower  fruits  divaricate-reflexed. 

2.  Silene  lufitanica.  Portugal  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  594.  Reich.  2.  345.  Willd.  2.  691. 
hort.  cliff.  172.  upf.  1 13.  Bill.  elth.  420.  /.an. 
f.  401.  (Vifcago.)  v 

Hirfute ,  petals  toothed  undivided ,  flowers  ereft ,  fruits 
divaricate-reflexed  alternate .] 

3.  Silene  quinquevulnera.  Variegated  Catchfly. 

Lin.Jpec.  595.  Reich.  2.  345.'  Willd.  1.  691, 
hort.  cliff.  17 1.  upf.  1 13.  Hudf.  angl.  188. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  413.  Smith  brit.  4 66.  engl. 
hot.  t.  86.  Sauv.  morfp.  146.  Krock.fllef.  n.  663. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1566.  Hoffm.  germ.  151. 
Lychnis  vulnerata.  Scop.  cam.  n.  q 24. 

L.  fylveftris  lanuginofa  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  206. 

L.  hirfuta,  flore  eleganter  variegato.  Rati  hifl.  997.  19. 
L.  hirta  minor,  flore  variegato.  Bodart  mem.  99. 
cum.  ic. 

Hirfute ,  petals’  roundiflj  quite  entire ,  flowers  lateral  al¬ 
ternate  and  fruits  ereft. 

[4.  Silene  ciliata.  Fringed  Catcjofly. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  692. 

Lychnis  parvo  flore  calyce  ftriato  purpurafeente. 
Tournef.  cor.  24. 

Petals  two-parted  obtufe ,  calyxes  club-fhaped  pubfeent 
ciliate  at  the  tip  alternate  ereft. 

1  Hort..  kew. 
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Silene  ft  rice  A.  Silky  Silene. 

Lin.  ( 'pec .  ed.  IVilld.  2.  69 2.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1573. 
t.  79.  /.  3. 

Petals  bifid,  flowers  oppofite  peduncled  ercttl,  leaves  ob- 
long-Jpatulate  Jilky -hoary!] 

6.  Silene  nodturna.  Spiked  night -flowering  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  595.  Reich.  2.  345.  IVilld.  2.  692. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1568.  Dill.  elth.  420.  t.  310. 
/.  400.  (Vifcago.)  / 

Lychnis  fylveftris  hirfuta  elatior  ipicata  lini  colore. 
Barr.  ic.  10.  t.  27.fi.  1. 

L.  fylv.  nodturna  pilofa,  floribus  unius  ordinis  dilute 
purpureis.  Cup.  cat  hoi.  1 19.  Raiifiuppl.  480. 

L.  lege  turn  meridionalium  annua  hirta,  flor.  albis  uno 
verfu  dilpofitis.  Mor.  hifl.  2.  34 6.J.  5 •  3^-  f  7- 

Flowers  in  J pikes  alternate  directed  one  wayflfiejfile,  pe¬ 
tals  bifid. 

[7.  Silene  gallica.  French  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jpec.  595.  Reich.  2.  346.  IVilld.  2.693. 
Dalib.par.  129.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1567.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  914.  Dill.  elth.  419.  t.  310.fi.  399. 
(Vifcago.) 

Lychnis  fylveftris  hirfuta  annua,  flore  minore  carneo. 

Vaill.par.  121.  t.  16.  /.  12. 

Flowers  fiubfipiked  alternate  dire  Pled  one  way ,  petals  un¬ 
divided,  fruits  erect. 

S.  Silene  ceraftoides. 

Lin.  Jpec.  595.  Reich.  2.  346.  IVilld.  2.  693. 

Dill.  elth.  416.  t.  309./.  307.  (Vifcago.) 

S.  rigidula.  Lin.  amoen.  4.  313. 

Lychnis  ceraftoides.  Scop.  cam.  n.  522. 

Hirfute,  petals  emarginate,  fir  unifications  ere  A,  calyxes 
JubfieJfile Jomewhat  hairy. 

2.  Flowers  lateral  in  elufters. 

9.  Silene  mutabilis.  Changeable  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  596.  Reich.  2.347.  IVilld.  2.  694. 

cjnoen.  4.  314. 

Lychnis  flore  albo  minimo.  Raii  hifl.  99 6. 

L.  arvenfis  minor  anglica.  Raii  hifl.  1004. 

Petals  bifid,  calyxes  angular  peduncled,  leaves  lanceolate- 
linear. 

10.  Silene  chlorantha.  Pale-flowered  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  694.  Ehr.  beitr.  7.  145. 

Cucubalus  chloranthus.  IVilld.  prodr.  berol.  n.  477. 
t.  .5./.  9.  Hojfm.  germ.  150.  Roth.  germ.  1.  193. 
2.  492. 

Vifcago  nodturna  non  vilcofa  herbaceo  flore.  Dill, 
elth.  425.  t.  316.fi.  408. 

Lychnis  fylveftris  fefamoides  major,  flore  obfolete  vi- 
ridi.  Mentz.  pug.  t.  2  .f.  1. 

Petals  linear  bifid,  flowers  lateral  directed  o?te  way  droop¬ 
ing,  root -leaves  rugged  at  the  edge.  ] 

11.  Silene  nutans.  Nottingham  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  5 96.  J'yft.  420.  Reich.  2.  347.  IVilld. 
2.  694.  hort.  cliff.  1 71.  fl.Juec.  n.  588.  Hudf. 
angl.  188.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  413.  Smith  brit. 
466.  engl.  bot.  t.  465.  FI.  dan.  t.  242.  Gunn, 
norv.  n.  1109.  Hoffm:  germ.  15 1.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  192.  2.  494.  Pollich  pal.  n.  417.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  333.  Krock.  filef.  n.  664.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  606.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 569.  Gmel. 
fib.  4.  138. 

Vifcago.  Hall.  helv.  n.  915. 

Lychnis  nutans.  Scop.  earn.  n.  525. 

L.  montana  vifeofa  alba  latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  205. 

L.  fylveftris  albo  flore.  Tab.  2 93.  Clufi  pann.  328. 
L.  fllveft.  9.  Cluf.  hifl.  290 ,  f.  2<p\.  1. 

L.  fylveftris  alba  nona  Clufti.  Ger.  emac.  470.  8.  Raii 
Jyn.  340.  Deering  Nott.  137. 

L.  fylv.  alba,  f.  Ocymoides  minus  album.  Park,  theat. 
631.  5. 

L.  fdy.  1.  montana  latifolia  vifeofa,  florum  petalis  fupra 
albis,  fubtus  virefeentibus,  interdiu  fe  contrahenti- 
bus.  Mor.  hifl.  2.  535. 

Folemonium  petrasum  Gefneri.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  351. 
Flo  we?  s  panicled  directed  one  way  drooping,  petals  two- 

parted,  with  linear  fegments,  leaves  lanceolate  pube- 
feent. 

£12.  Silehe  amoena. 

Lin.fpec.  596.  Reich.  2.  347.  IVilld.  2.  695. 
hort.  upf  n4.  '  ^ 

Petals  bifid,  coronet  fubcoadunatc,  flowers  directed  one 
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way,  peduncles  oppofite  three-flowered,  branches  al¬ 
ternate. 

13.  Silene  paradoxa.  Dover  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  1673.  fy ft.  420.  Reich.  2.  348.  IVilld. 
2.  695.  Jacqu.  hort.  vind.  3.  t.  84.  Smith  brit. 
467. 

Cucubalus  vifeofus.  Hudf.  angl.  186. 

Lychnis  major  nodiiflora  Dcbrenfis  perennis.  Raii 
hifl.  995.  fyn.  340. 

L.  vifeofa  peregrina  nodliflora  odorata.  Zan.  hifl. 
t.  109. 

Flowers  panicled  directed  one  way  drooping,  petals  ebeor - 
date-emarginate,  leaves  linear -lanceolate fmooth. 

14.  Silene  maritima.  Sea  Catchfly. 

Wither,  arr.ed.  3.  414.  Smith  brit.  468.  engl.  bot. 
t.  957.  IVilld. flpec.  2.  7 co. 

S.  amcena,  Hudf  angl.  188.  Lightfl.  f cot.  <227. 
Cucubalus  Behen  (3.  Lin.fpec.  591.  FI.  dan.  t.  857. 
Diet',  noftr. 

C.  littoralis.  Donn.  hort.  cant.  51. 

Lychnis  maritima  repens.  Bauh.  pin.  205.  Raii  hifl. 

998.  fyn.  337.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  57./.  1. 

L.  marina  angiicana.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  2.  357.  t.  Ger. 

382.  2.  emac.  469.  2.  Lob.  adv.  14 3.  ic.  337. 

L.  marina  repens  alba  vel  rubra.  Park,  theat.  639, 
3>  4-  .  ' 

L.  perennis  anguftifolia  marina  Anglica  repens.  Mor. 
hfl.fi  5.  t.  20./.  2. 

Flowers  mcftly  folitary  terminating,  petals  bifid  crowned, 
calyxes  fmooth  netted-veined,  ftems  decumbent.  ] 

15.  Silene  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Catchfly . 

Lin.  fpec.  597.  Reich,  2.  348.  .IVilld.  2.  696. 
vir.  cliff.  38.  hort.  cliff.  17 1.  4.  upf.  in.  2. 
Kniph.  cent .  5.  n.  84. 

Lychnis  frutefeens  myrtifolia.  Been  albo  fimilis.  Bauh. 

pin.  205.  Raii  hifl.  998. 

Ocymoides  fruticofum.  Cam.  hort.  t.  33. 

Saponaria  frutefeens,  acutis  foliis,  ex  Sicilia.  Bocc. 
fie.  58./.  30. 

Petals  bifid,  ft emfhrubby,  leaves  broad -lanceolate,  panicle 
trichotomous. 

16.  Silene  bupleuroides.  Hare' s- ear -like  Catchfly. 
Lin.fpec.  598.  Reich.  2.  348.  IVilld.  2.  696. 

hort.  cliff.  17 1.  Desfont.  atlant.  351. 

Lychnis  orientalis  bupleuri  folio.  Taumef.  cor.  2.  it.  1. 
139.  t.  154. 

Petals  bifid,  flowers  peduncled  oppofite,  Jhorter  than  the 
brattle,  leaves  lanceolate  acute  fmooth. 

[17.  Silene  longiflora.  Long-flowered  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  696.  Ehr.  beitr.  7.  144. 
S.juncea.  Roth,  cat  ale  It.  1.  54. 

Petals  bifid,  flowers  panicled  erettt,  peduncles  oppofite 
longer  than  the  brattle,  calyxes  very  long  fmooth .] 

1 3.  Silene  gigantea.  Gigantic  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  598.  Reich.  2.  349.  IVilld.  2.  696. 
IVachend.  ultr.  391.  -j, 

Lychnis  graeca,  Sedi  arborefeentis  folio  &  facie,  flore 
albo.  IValth.  hort.  32.  t.  ij. 

Petals  bifid,  root-leaves  fcrew-Jhaped  very  blunt,  flowers 
in  a  fort  of  whorl. 

[19.  Silene  craflifolia.  Thick-leaved  Catchfly . 

Lin.  Jpec.  597.  Reich.  2.  349.  IVilld.  2.  697. 
Petals  emarginate,  leaves  fuborbiculate  fiefioy  hirfiute,  ra¬ 
ceme  directed  one  way.  ] 

20.  Silene  viridi flora.  Green- flowered  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  597.  Reich.  2.  349.  IVilld.  2.  69  7. 

hort.  cliff.  17 1.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  142.  Aflflo  arag. 
n.  375-  Kniph.  cent.  12.  n.  89. 

Lychnis  ocymaftri  facie,  flore  viridi.  Herm.  par  ad. . 
/.  199. 

Petals  cloven  half  way,  leaves  ovate  fomewhat  rugged 
acute,  panicle  elongated  almoft  leafiefs  '. 

3.  Flowers  from  the  forks  of  the  fern. 

21.  Silene  conoidea.  Conoid  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  598.  •  Reich.  2.  350.  IVilld.  2.  698. 

hort.  upf.  no.  Aflfo  arag.  n.  376.  Sauv.  monfp. 
146.'  Villars  dauph.  3.  606.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1571.  Krock.  filef.  n.  667.  Desfont .  atlant. 

r -3p-  ''  - 

Lychnis  fylveftris  latifolia,  caliculis  turgidis  ftriatis- 
Bauh: pin.  205. 

L.  fylveftris  2.  Cluf.  hifl.  1.  288. 


L.  caliculis 
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L.  caliculis  (triads  2.  Clufii.  Ger.  384.  J. 

47°-  7-  k  .  . 

L.  fylv.  calyculis  (triads.  Park,  theat.  631.  4.  xvszz 
hift-99 7- 

L.  glabra  annua,  fol.  oblongis  mucronatis,  flore  amplo 
rubello,  capfula  oblonga  pyramidali.  Mor.  hifi.  2. 
542./.  5.  t.  36./.  6.  /.  21./.  33.  fee.  Desfontaines. 
Calyxes  of  the  fruit  globular  acuminate  with  thirty  fire  aks, 
leaves  fmooth,  ■petals  entire. 

[22.  Silene  conica.  Conic  or  Corn  Catchfly. 

Lin.Jpec.  598.  fyft.  421.  Reich.  2.  350.  Willd. 

2.  698.  hort.  upf.  no.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  416. 
Smith  brit.  470.  engl.  bot.  t.  922.  Jacqu.  aufir. 

3.  30.  t.  253.  vind.  77.  obf.  38.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  521.  Pollich  pal.  n.  418.  Hoffm.1  germ.  15 1. 
Roth.  germ.  1*1 93.  2.  495.  Pillars  dauph.  3. 
607.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  157 2.  Desfont.  atlant. 

35}’ 

S.  conoidea.  Hudf.  angl.  189. 

Lychnis  fylveftris  anguftifolia,  caliculis  turgidis  (triads. 
Bauh.  pin.  205.  Raii  hifi.  997.  22.  Dill,  in  Raii 
fyn.  341. 

L.  fylv.  altera  incana,  caliculis  (triads.  Lob.  ic.  t.  338. 
Park,  theat.  633.  11. 

L.  fylv.  incana  Lobelii.  Ger.  emac.  470. — vel  po\ius 
caliculis  (triads,  fecunda  Clufii.  Ger'.  emac.  470. 
Mufcipulas  majori  calyce  ventricofo  (imilis.  Bauh.  hifi. 

3 ■  35°- 

Stem  dichotomous ,  petals  bifid,  leaves  foft ,  calyxes  of  the 
fruit  conical  with  thirty  freaks. 

23.  Silene  bellidifolia.  Daify-leaved  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fyft.  y21.fpec.ed.  Willd.  2.  698.  Jacqu.  hort. 
3.  t.  81. 

Calyxes  cylindric-conic  pubefcent  ere  A,  petals  bifid,  ra¬ 
cemes  geminate  terminating  dire  Sled  one  way,  the  middle 
flower  peduncled,  leaves  lanceolate  pubefcent. 

24.  Silene  dichotoma.  Forked  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  699.  Ehr.  beitr.  7.  144. 

Calyxes  ovate  vifcid-hairy  erebl,  petals  bifid ,  racemes 
geminate  terminating  direAed  one  way, .  middle  flozver 
peduncled ,  leaves  petioled  ovate -lanceolate  ciliate  at  the 
bafe. 

25.  Silene  vefpertina.  Evening  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  699.  Retz.  obf.  3.  31. 
Calyxes  club-fhaped  pubefcent  ereA,  petal  bifid,  crown 
connate,  racemes  geminate  terminating  direAed  one 
way,  middle  flower  peduncled,  leaves  obovaie-lanceolate 
ciliate  at  the  bafe. 

26.  Silene  Behen.  Bladder  Catchfly , 

Lin.fpec.  5 99.  Reich.  2.  350.  Willd.  2.  699. 
Lychnis  veficaria  cretica,  parvo  flore  purpurafeente. 

Dill.  elth.  427.  t.  3  17./.  409. 

L.  cret.  parvo  flore,  calyce  flriato  purpurafeente. 
Tournef.  cor.  24. 

Calyxes  fmooth  ovate  netted-veined,  papfules  three-celled. 

27.  Silene  ftridta.  Stiff  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  599.  Reich.  2.  350.  Willd.  2.  699. 

'  amoen.  4.  3 14.  &  1.  158. 

Petals  emarginate,  calyxes  netted-veined  acuminate  longer 
than  the  peduncle,  ftem  dichotomous  ft  iff.'] 

28.  Silene  pendula.  Pendulous  Catchfly . 

Lin ,  fpec.  599.  Reich.  2.  351.  Willd.  2.  700. 
hort.  upf.  109.  hort..  cliff.  170.  (Cucubalus.) 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  114. 

p.  Cucubalus  (ioribus  trigynis  eredtis,  calycibus  frudtus 
pendulis  angulofis.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  17 1. 

\  ifeago  hirfuta  ficula,  lychnidis  aquaticas  facie,  fu- 
pina.  Dill.  elth.  421.  t.  312./I’ 404. 

Fruiting  calyxes  pendulous  inflated,  angles  ten  rugged. 

[29.  Silene  procumbens.  Procumbent  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  701.  Murr.  in  comm,  goett. 
1784.  &  1785.  p.  S3,  t.  2.  Roth,  catal.  1.  55. 
Calyxes  inflated  with  about  ten  angles  rugged,  petals 
-  emarginate ,  ftem  procumbent,  leaves  feffile  linear -lan- 
.i  c  eclat  e.  ] 

30.  Silene  nodbflora.  Forked  night -flowering  Catchfly. 
Lin.fpec.  5 99.  Reich.  2.  351.  Willd.  2.  701. 
fl.fuec.  n.  389.  Hudf.  angl.  189.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  416.  Smith  brit.  470.  engl.  hot.  t.  291. 

caw/,  fuppl.  1.  13.  ed.  2.  «.  367.  Sibth. 
oxen.  n.  407.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  319.  Gartn.  fruct. 
2-  233’  Hoffm.  germ.  151.  Roth.  germ.  1.  193. 
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2.  495.  Pollich  pal.  n.  419.  Krock.fllef  n.  66$. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1575.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  608. 
Vifcago.  Hall.  helv.  n.  91 1. 

Lychnis  nodi  flora.  Schreb.fpicil.  3  r.  Bauh.  pin.  20$. 
Raiihft.  994.  fyn.  340.  Mor.  hifi.  f.  5.  t.  2 9. 

/.  12. 

Ocymoides  noddflorum.  Giwer.  hort.  ioq.  /.  24.. 
Reft.  eyft.  4 ft .  7.  t.  12./.  3. 

*S7m  dichotomous,  petals  bifid  obtufely  crowned,  calyxes 
ten-angled ,  teeth  nearly  equal  to  the  tube. 

[31.  Silene  ornata.  Dark-coloured  Catchfly. 

Ait.  kew.  2..  96.  Curt,  magaz.  382.  JVilld.  fpec. 
2.  702. 

Calyxes  of  the  fruit  oblong  keeled  hairy,  petals  bifid, 
leaves  lanceolate  pubefcent  vifeid  flat ,  ftem  vifeid. 

32.  Silene  undulata.  Waved-leaved  Catchfly . 

Ait. .kew.  2.  96.  Willd. fpec.  2.  702. 

Calyxes  of  the  fruit  club- cylindrical  hairy,  petals  bifid, 
leaves  lanceolate  pubefcent  waved,  ftem  afeending. 

33.  Silene  virginica.  Virginian  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  600.  fyft.  421.  Reich.  2.352.  Willd, 
2.  702.  Gron.  virg.  15 1.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  203. 
f.  1.  (Lychnis.) 

Calyxes  of  the  flower  cylindrical  villofe,  panicle  dichoto¬ 
mous. 

34.  Silene  antirrhina.  Snap-dragon-le'aved  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  6 00  Reich.  2.  352.  Willd.  2.  702. 

hort.  upf,  1 14.  Gron.  virg.  50.  Z)///.  elth.  422. 
3l 3’ /■  4 °3-  (Vifcagd.) 

Leaves  lanceolate  fubciliate,  peduncles  trifid,  petals  emar¬ 
ginate,  calyxes  ovate. 

35.  Silene  fedoides.  Sedum-like  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  703.  Jacqu.  colie  A.  fuppl, 

1 1 2.  t.  14./.  1. 

Lychnis  cretica  maritima  minima  portulacse  fylveftris 
■folio.  Tournef.  cor.  24. 

Glandular -hairy ,  calyxes  club-fhaped ,  petals  emarginate, 
leaves  oblong-obovate fomewhat  flefhy. 

36.  Silene  apetala.  Apetalous  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  703. 

Calyxes  ovate  pubefcent,  flowers  apetalous,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  pubefcent . 

37.  Silene  rubella.  Small  red-flowered  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  600.  Reich.  2.  352.  Willd.  2.  703.  hort. 

upf.  ri2.  Dill.  elth.  423.  A3 14./. 406.  (Vifcago.) 
Ere  A  even,  calyxes  fubglobular  fmooth  veined,  corollas 
unopen. 

38.  Silene  inaperta.  Small  unopen-flowered  Catchfly. 
Lin.fpec.  600.  Reich.  2.  352.  Willd'.  2.  703. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1577.  Dill.  elth.  424.  t.  315. 
/.  407.  (Vifcago.) 

Stem  dichoto?nous  panicled,  calyxes  even,  petals  very 
fhort  emarginate,  leaves  fmooth  lanceolate. 

39.  Silene  clandedina.  Clandeftine  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  703.  Jacqu.  colie  A.  fuppl. 

11  Dt-3’f’3’ 

Calyxes  ovate  ten-angled  pubefcent ,  petals  bifid  ereA  a 
little  longer  than  the  calyx,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate 
ciliate. 

40.  Silene  portends.  Oporto  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec,  600.  Reich.  2.35 3.  Willd.  2.  704. 
Stem  dichotomous  panicled,  calyxes  flriated,  petals  bifid, 
leaves  linear, 

41.  Silene  cretica.  Cretan  Catchfly. 

Lin.fpec.  601.  Reich.  2,  353.  Willd.  2.704. 
hort.  upf  1 1 2.  Dill.  elth.  422../.  314.  f  404, 
405.  (Vifcago.)  Magn.  hort.  126.  (Lychnis.) 
EreA  even,  calyxes.  ereA  ten-angled,  petals  bifid.  ] 

42.  Silene  Mufcipula.  Spanifh  Catchfly. 

Lin.  fpec.  601.  Reich.  2.  353.  Willd.  2.  joy. 
Pallas  it.  2.  no.  Sauv.  7nonfp.  145.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  609.  Desfont.  atlant.  353. 

Lychnis  fylveftris  vifcola  rubra  altera.  Bauh.  pin.  205. 

Raii  hifi.  icoi.  Tournef.  infl.  337. 

L.  fylv.  3.  Cluf.  hi  ft.  1.  28.9.  Tabern.  ic.  29  c. 
Dalech.  hifi.  818. 

L.  vifcaria  f.  Mufcipula.  Ger.  481.  1.  emac.  601.  1. 
L.  fylv.  rubra  minor.  Park,  theat.  632.  n.  3. 
Mufcipula  vifcaria  f.  Lychnidis  fpecies.  Bauh.  hifi.  3. 
349- 

Petals  bifid,  ftem  dichotomous,  flowers  axillary  feffile, 
leaves  fmooth. 

6  '  [43.  Silene 
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jPj,  Silene  polyphylla.  Many -leaved  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jpec.  601.  Reich.  2.  353.  V/illd.  i.  705. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  609. 

Lychnis  fylveftris,  pluribus  foliis  fimul  jundtis.  Bauh. 
pin.  205.  Rail  hift.  996. 

L.  fylv.  8.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  290.  Ger.  emac.  469.  4. — 
prima  Clufii  (hifp.)  Ger.  383.  4. 

L.  fylveftris  anguftifolia.  Park,  theat.  632.  n.  6.  t.  63 1. 

/.  6. 

Leaves  in  bundles  briftle-Jhaped,  on  the  flowering-branches 
oppofltej 

4.  Flowers  terminating. 

44.  Silene  Armeria.  Common  or  Label's  Catchfly. 

-Lin.  Jpec.  601.  Jyft-  422.  Reich.  2.  354.  Willd.  2. 
705.  jfor/.  cliff.  172.  upfl.  no.  Hudf.  angl.  189. 
i  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  415.  Smith  brit.  471.  A/. 

t.  559.  Roth.  germ.  1.  293/2.  496.  Hoffm. 
verm.  15 1.  Krock.  Jilef.  n.  666.  Villars  dauph. 
3.  609.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1578.  Kniph.  cent.  8. 
#.  88. 

Vifcago.  Hall.  helv.  n.  916. 

Lychnis  Armeria.  dVcp  <w».  ».  526. 

L.  viicofa  purpurea  latifolia  laevis.  Bauh.  pin.  205. 
Raiihift.  1000.  3 41.  Mm.  Aj/?./.  5.  /.  21. 

/.  26.  Tournef.  inft.  335. 

L.  filveftris  1.  Clufl.hifl.  1.  288. 

Armerius  flos  quartus.  Bod.  pempt.  176.  4. 

Muicipula  Lobelii  242.3.)  G<?r.  481.  2. 

601.  2. 

Centaurium  minus  adulterinum,  quibufdam  Lychnidis 
vifeidas  genus.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  355. 

Panicles  dichotomous  faftigiate  many -flowered,  petals  emar- 
ginate  acutely  crowned,  upper  leaves  cordate Jmooth. 
[45.  Silene  orehidea.  Orchis-flowered  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jyft.  422.  Willd.  2.  705.  Juppl.  241.  AzV. 
kew.  2.  98. 

S.  Atocion.  Lin.  Jyft.  421.  Jacqu. hort.  3.  19. /.  32. 
lychnis  graeca  beliidis  folio  verna,  flore  parvo  dilute 
purpurafeente.  Tournef.  cor.  24. 

Petals  two-lobedy  the  borders  having  on  'each  flide  oft  the 
boje  an  awl-Jhaped  prccejs ,  leaves  even,  the  lower 
roundijhjpatulate,  petioles  ciliate. 

46.  Silene  segyptiaca.  Egyptian  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jyft.  420.  Willd.  1.  706.  Juppl.  241.  > 

Petals  emarginate  toothed  on  both  Jides ,  leaves  Jubto- 
menloje. 

47  Silene  Catefbmi.  Catejby's  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  7 06.  141. 

Lychnis  vifeofa  virginiana  .flore  amplo  coccineo,  f. 

Mufcipula  regia.  Phik.phyt.  t.  203./.  1. 

Calyxes  cylindrical ,  petals  Jour-cleJt  acute,  panicle  termi¬ 
nating,  leaves  lanceolate. 

48.  Silene  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Catchfly. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  706.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1581. 
t.  2 3.J-3.  '•  ■■  -  ;  '•  :- 

Calyxes  pubejeent  angular  cylindrical,  petals  bifid,  flowers 
terminating,  leaves  rcundijh  acute  nerved  hairy. 

49.  Silene  chiorzefolia.  Yellow -wort-leaved  Catchfly. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  707.  Smith  ic.  ined.  1.  13. 

Lychnis  orientalis  vifeofa  centaurei  lutei  folio,  flore 
lofigiflimo.  TourneJ.  cor.  24. 

Calyxes  Jmooth  club -Jh aped,  petals  Jemibifid,  leaves  glau¬ 
cous,  lower  oval,  upper  cordate  embracing. 

50.  Silene  alpeftris.  -  Auflr  ian  Catchfly.  .  . 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed. -Willd*-  1.  707*.  Jacqu.  auflr.  1.  60. 

-  t.  96.  Ait.  kew.  2.  98. 

Lychnis  alpeftris.  Lin.  Jyft.  435.  Juppl.  ,244. 

L.  quadrjfida.  Scop.  cam.  n.  519. " 

L.  vifeofa  alba  anguftifolia  major.  Bauh.  pin.  205. 
*  -  Raii  hift.  1002.  • 

L.  filveft.  10.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  291. 

Caryophyllus  minimus  humilis  alter  exoticus  flore  can- 
dido  amoeno.  Lob.  ic.  445.  Ger.  emac.  595.  f.  17. 
Petals  four-toothed,  ftem  dichotomous,  capjules  ovate -ob¬ 
long,  leaves  linear -lanceolate  Jmooth  erctl,  peduncles 
vijeid. 

51.  Silene  rupeftris.  Rock  Catchfly . 

Lin.  Jpec.  602.  ffyft.  422.  Reich.  2.  354.  Willd. 

2.  707.  37.  lapp.  n.  183.  Juec.  n.  390.  Jacqu. 

code  A.  2.  85.  Gmel.  Jib.  4.  139.  Hoffm.  germ. 
tY  -  Allion.  pedem.  n.  158  o.  Villars  dauph.  3 . 
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Vifcago;  Hall.  helv.  n.  917, 

Alfine  alpina  glabra.  Bauh.  pin.  251.  prodr.  118. 

FI.  dan.t.  4.  Raiihift.  1003,  1031. 

Auricula  muris  alpina  glabra.  Bauh.  hift..  3.  360. 

J3.  Caryophyllus  holofteus  alpinus  gramineus.  Bauh. 
pin.  210.  prodr.  104. 

Flowers  ereSt,  petals  emarginate ,  calyxes  round,  leaves 
lanceolate. 

52.  Silene  Saxifraga.  Saxijrage  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jpec t  602.  Reich.  2.  354.  Willd.  2.  708. 
Jacqu.  collect.  2.  37.  Villars  dauph.  3.  61 1. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1582.  Thunb.jap.  184. 

Lychnis  Saxifraga.  Scop.  cam.  n.  520. 

L.  minor  faxifraga.  Segu.  veron.  431.  t.  6.  J.  1. 

Tournef.  inft.  338.  Garid.  298. 

Caryophyllus  faxifragus.  Bauh.  pin.  211. 

Saxifraga  antiquorum  quibufdam.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  338. 
Raii  hift.  1033. 

S.  magna  Matthioli.  Ger.  emac.  605.  1. 

S.  vera  Diofcoridis.  Matth.‘c) 79.  Park,  theat.  426. 
one-flowered ,  peduncles  length  oj  the  ftem,  leaves 
Jmooth,  flowers  hermaphrodite  and  female,  petals 
bifid.  ] 

53.  Silene  vallefia.  Woolly-leaved  Catchfly. 

Lin.  Jpec.  603.  Jyft.  422.  Reich.  2.  355.  Willd. 
2.  708.  »zi2;z/.  385.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1574.  /.  23. 
ft.  2.  »  Villars  dauph.  3.  612. 

Vifcago.  Hall.  helv.  n.  910. 

Lychnis  pumila  faxatilis  alpina,  flore  cameo,  folio 
craffo  molli  tomentofo.  Lin.  amoen.  1.158.  Bocc. 
muj  65.  t.  54. 

L.  maritima-pinguis  e  Corfica.  Bocc.  muj.  t.  34  ? 
Stems  one-flowered  decumbent,  leaves  lanceolate  tornentofle 
length  of  the  calyx.  ' 

[54.  Silene  pumilio.  Dwarf  Catchfly. 

Line  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  709.  Jacqu.  colie  SI.  1.  12  6. 
t.  10.  auflr.  5.  app.  t.  2. 

Cucubalus  pumilio.  Lin.  mant.  71.  Jyft.  420.  Reich. 
2,.  344* 

Lychnis  pumilio.  Scop.  earn.  n.  513. 

Betonica  coronaria.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  337. 

Caryophyllus  filv.  7.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  285. 

Stems  one-flowered  iwo-leaved,  petals  repand,  leaves 
linear -lanceolate.  ■  ‘ 

55.  Silene  acaulis.  Stemlejs  Catchfly  or  MJs  Campion. 

Lin. Jpec.  603.  Jyft.  422.  Reich.  2.  355.  7A///A 

2.  709.  ft.  lapp.  n.  184.  Juec.  n.  387.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  416.  Smith  brit.  472.  Light/.  Jcot. 
iiq.  t.  12./.  1.  FI.  dam  t.  21.  Hoffm.  germ. 
ip.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1583.  t.  79./.  1.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  612.  Dickf.  hort.  flee.  1.  8. 

Vifcago.  /A//,  helv.  n.  919. 

Cucubalus  acaulis.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  iiq .  Hudf .  angl. 

i87: 

Lychnis  acaulis.  drop.  cam.  n.  516. 

L.  alpina  pumila  folio  gramineo.  Bauh.  pin.  206. 

Dill.  elth.  206.  t.  167.  /.  206. 

L.  alp.  minima.  Raii  hift.  1004.  Jyn.  341.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  J6.fl.  4. 

Caryophyllus  pumilio  alpinus.  Ger.  emac.  593.  8. 
Ocymoides  mufeofus  alpinus.  Park,  theat.  639.  10. 
Mufcus  alpinus  flore  infigni  dilute  rubente.  Bauh. 
hift- 3.  768.  Ap’— lychnidis  flore.  767.  Linn. 

(3.  S.  exfcapa.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1584*  t.  7 9./.  2. 
Stemlejs,  leaves  lineaf  ciliate  at  the  baje,  peduncles  Jo- 
lit  ary  cne-flowered,  petals  emarginate. 

Species  from.  Desjontaines. 

56.  Silene  hilpida.  Hairy  Catchfly. 

Desfcnt.  atlant.  348. 

Flowers  r deemed  cluftered  "dire Led  one  -way,  calyxes  very 
hirjute ,  petals  bifid. 

57.  Silene  imbricata.  Imbricate-flozvered  Catchfly. 
D-esfont.  atlant.  349.  t.  98. 

Stem  hairy  below,  leaves  lanceolate,  flowers Jeffile  dire  Sled 
one  way  ft  iff  in  long  racemes  imbricate. 

58.  Silene  tridentata.-  Three-toothed  Catchfly. 

Dcsfont.  atlant.  349. 

Lychnis  filveftris  6.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  290. 

L.  filv.  la-nuginofa  minor.  Bauh. pin.  206. 

L.  parva.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  352. 

L.  filv.  hirta  minima.  Lob.  ic.  339. 

L.  filv. 
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L.  filv.  minima.  Tabern.  ic.  297. 

Hirfute,  leaves  narrow-lanceolate ,  flowers  raceme  cl  dtf- 
tinff  Jeflile ,  calyx  awl- fh  aped,  capfules  acu¬ 

minate  ereSJ. 

59.  Silene  reticulata.  Netted  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  350.  /.  99. 

Smooth  vifcid ,  leaves  narrow -lanceolate,  peduncles  two 
or  three-flowered,  calyx  club-fhaped  netted,  petals  li¬ 
near  emarginate. 

60.  Silene  bipartita.  Cloven-pet  ailed  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  352.  t.  100. 

Lower  leaves  Jp  at  ulate,  flowers  racemed  dire  Sled  one  way 
nodding,  petals  two-parted. 

61.  Silene  Pfeudo-atocion. 

Desfont.  atlant.  353. 

Lowefi  leaves  obovate,  flowers  in  bundles  terminating , 
calyxes  club-fhaped,  petals  linear  quite  entire. 

62.  Silene  ramofiflima.  Branched  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  354. 

Lychnis  minima  hifpida  nodtiflora.  Magn.  hot.  app. 
308. 

Pubefcent  vifcid  very  much  branched,  leaves  narrow-lan¬ 
ceolate,  peduncles  from  one  to  three-flowered,  calyxes 
ovate,  petals  bifid,  capfules fubfejflle  within  the  calyx. 
6j.  Silene  Arenaria.  Sandwort  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  354. 

Lychnis  maritima  gadenfis  anguftifolia.  Tournef.  infl. 
338. 

Villeje  vifcid,  leaves  linear  ^lanceolate  bluntifh,  flowers 
loofely  racemed,  petals  bifid,  capfules  within  the  calyx 
pedicelled. 

64.  Silene  arenarioides.  Sandwort-like  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  355. 

Pubefcent,  leaves  narrow -linear,  peduncles  from  one  to 
three-flowered,  calyxes  ten -ftriated  villofe,  petals  bifid, 
capfules  round  pedicelled. 

65.  Silene  cinerea.  AJh-coloured  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  355. 

Lower  leaves  ovate,  flowers  racemed  fubfejflle  folitary 
two  or  three  together ,  calyx  pubefcent  ten-flreaked, 
petals  bifid. 

€6.  Silene  patula.  Spreading  Catchfly. 

Desfont.  atlant.  356. 

Vifcid,  branches  panicled-fpreading,  lower  leaves  on  long 
petioles  ovate  acuminate,  peduncles  fubtriflorous,  calyx 
elongated ,  petals  femibifid. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  branched,  fpread- 
ing,  flexuofe,  round,  leafy ;  branches  lomewhat  fpiked, 
ere<5L  Leaves  linear-lanceolate  acute.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  peduncled,  white.  Calyx  nerved,  hir¬ 
sute,  cylindrical,  finally  ventricofe.  Border  of  the 
petals  elliptic,  emarginate,  having  fometimes  a  flefii- 
coloured  -fpot.  Capfules  ovate,  rigid,  the'  upper  ones 
commonly  eredl  They  cannot  be  cbnfidered  as  pen¬ 
dulous,  though  Dillenius  makes  that  a  character  of 
this  fpecies.  The  lower  ones  indeed  diverge  from  the 
flem,  and  are  finally  bent  downwards. 

Linneus  diflinguifhes  this  .  from  the  next  fpecies  thus. 
The  petals  in  this  are  riot  cremate  j  in  the  ;  following 
they  are  both  .crenate'  and  emarginate.  Lower  leaves 
obovate-lanceolate,  towards  the  bafe  dilate..  Calyxes 
not  hairy,  but  'rnuricated  at  the  angles  "  with  reflex 
icarcely  confpicuous  prickles,\ 

Native'  of  England  and  France,  in  fandy  fields ; 
flowering  in  June  and  July.  Lobcl  was  the  firfl  who 
remarked  this  plant  about  Colchefler  and  elfewhere. 
Dale  found  it  in  the  fame  place,  and  alfo  about  Book¬ 
ing  in  the  fame  county  of  Efiex.'  j'ohnfon  remarked 
it  about  Canterbury.  Mr.  Dent,  near  the  Devil’s 
ditch  in  Cam  bridge  fh  ire.  Mr.  Relhan  in  Chippenham 
gravel-pit,  and  by  the  turnpike  near  Newmarket,  in 
the  fame  county.  Dr.  Smith,  at  Lakenham  and  Coffey 
near  Norwich.  Hudfon  and  Curtis,  about  Coombe 
wood  iri  Surry.  About  Weybridge  in  the  fame  county. 
Mr.  Curtis  faw  it  alfo  in  great  abundance  in  corn¬ 
fields  near  Newport  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  it  has  been  found  between  Dundee  and  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  by  Mr.  Browne  :  there  and  near  Perth,  by 
M-r.  Mackay. 

*  Smith.  b  Spec. 
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2.  Calyxes  of  the  fruit  bent  back  horizontally,  arid 
vety  hairy.  ^  Corolla  undivided,  crenate,  flefh-co- 

°Td  ,  k  1S  a".rdnnUal  P^nr,  native  of  Portugal', 
and  Barbary.  Differs  from  the  next  in  having  crenate 
pale  purple  petals,  horizontal  divaricating  fruits,  and 
the  whole  plant  rough  with  fpreading  hairs d. 

3..  From  a  fmail  fibrous  annual  °root  arife  feveral 
flaccid  fpieading  items,  round,  hairy,  and  a  little  vif- 
cid ;  as  are  alfo  the  leaves  in  a  flight  degree.  Nu¬ 
merous  flowers  fpring  in  an  alternate  order  from  the 
bofbms  of  the  upper  leaves,  on  pedicels  which  are 
eredt,  or  but  little  divaricated  even  when  the  fruit  is 
ripe..  The  petals  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  red 
fpot  in  their  centre,  like  a.  drop  of  blood  ;  whence  the 
trivial  name  quinquevulnera.  S.  anglica  has  fometimes 
pale  reddifh  fpots  on  the  petals,  but  thefe  are  emar¬ 
ginate  in  that  fpecies ;  which  is  alfo  more  vifcid  than 
this,  and  paler-coloured  in  all  its  parts  e.  All  the  cap¬ 
fules  in  quinquevulnera  are  for  the  mofl  part  ere 61, 
though  the  lower  ones  are  fometimes  bent  back.  The 
leaves  are  elliptic-lanceolate f. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Bar¬ 
bary.  Mr.  Hudfon  is  our  authority  for  confidering 
this  pretty  plant  as  of  Britifh  growth  ;  he  having  men¬ 
tioned  it  as  growing  in  fandy  fields  about  Wrotham 
in  Kent.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  our  Englifh 
gardens  under  the  name  of  dwarf  Lychnis,  and  may 
frequently  be  found  almoft  naturalized  on  heaps  of 
rubbifh.  It  continues  in  flower  from  june  till  the  end 
of  augufi,  and  produces  great  plenty  of  feeds6.] 
Thefe  were  formerly  fown  in  drills  on  the  edges  of 
borders,  with  feveral  other  low  annual  plants ;  but 
being  of  fhort  duration,  they  were  foon  rejedted  for 
this  purpofe.  [Ray  cultivated  it  in  his  little  garden 
at  Cambridge,  and  fays  that  the  plants  which  rofe 
from  feeds  felf-fown  in  autumn  were  eighteen  inches 
high. 

4.  Root  Ample,  perpendicular,  filiform.  Stems 
fomewhat  branched,  feveral,  afeending,  a  finger’s 
length,  round,  pubefcent.  Root-leaves  roundifh-fpa- 
tulate,  pubefcent.  Stem-leaves  oblong,  acute,  pu¬ 
befcent.  Flowers  ere6t,  axillary,  alternate,  on  very 
fhort  peduncles.  Calyx  pubefcent,  club-fhaped,  ten- 
flreaked  ;  the  teeth  ciliate-hairy  about  the  edge.  Pe¬ 
tals  bigger  than  the  calyx,  deeply  two-parted ;  the 
fegments  obovate.  Crown  two-parted.  Capfule  el¬ 
liptic,  pedicelled.  Flower  bigger  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candiah. 

5.  Root  white,  annual,  round,  not  very  fibrous. 
Stem  round,  divided  from  the  bottom  alternately  or 
forked  into  procumbent  branches,  not  commonly 
fimple.  The  whole  plant  is  filky  arid  fomewhat  hoary. 
Leaves  conjugate,  embracing.  Flower  peduncled, 
terminating  each  branch.  Peduncle  length  of  the 
calyil  and  of  the  leaves.  Calyx  club-fhaped,  with  ten 
Freaks  and  angle's,  whitifh-tranfparerit  •,  the  larger 
angles  produced  into  fegments,  below  which  it  is  in¬ 
flated.  Claws  of  the  petals  linear,  fhining,  higher 
than  the  calyx ;  border  cordate,  pale  rofe-coloured, 
cloven  beyond  the  middle,  blunt  at  the' end:  fcales 
of  the  crown  eredt,  acute. 

Native  of  Piedmont,  on  the  f^tndy  coafl  between 
Oneglia  and  Porto  Maurizio1.] 

6.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  a  low  branching 
flem,  which  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  of  nine  inches 
high,  and  is  fmooth.  Leaves  very  narrow,  and  fmooth, 
placed  by  pairs.  The  Items  are  terminated  by  fpikes 
of  dark  purple  flowers  ftanding  alternate,  and  opening 
in  the  evening,  but  clofely  fhut  during  the  day.: 

[Lower  leaves  obovate,  concave,  rigid.  Flowers 
feffile,  from  oppofite  bradles  alternate,  alternately 
flowering.  Petals  white,  bifid,  biggifh,  greenifh  be¬ 
neath,  and  not  red  after  flowering.  It  refembles  C«- 
Cubalus  reflexus,  but  has  a  more  branched  and  higher 
flem,  with  the  petals  fpreading  beyond  the  calyx  k. 

Native  of  France  and  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1683, 
by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers  in  July  V  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Miller  it  grows  naturally  in  Sicily  and 


4  Linn.  fpec. 

{  Smith  biit. 

1  Allioni. 
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4t  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Linneus  adds  Penfylvania 
to  the  European  Fations. 

7.  This  is  more  vifcid  and  hairy  than  the  anglica. 

( n .  1.)  It  is  more  branched  and  grows  higher,  rrofri 
a  fooc  to  two  and  three  feet.  The  lower  leaves  are 
■wider,  the  upper  narrower  and  longer.  Flowers  ax¬ 
illary,  on  fhort  peduncles,  void  of  fcent,  opening  in 
the  day  time,  green  in  the  middle,  very  pale  purple 
above,  Freaked  with  deeper  purple  veins  beneath. 
Calyxes  Friated,  rough  with  many  longifh  hairs m. 
It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  France  and  Switzer¬ 
land  :  dowering  here  in  may.  Cultivated  by  Sherard 
at  Eltham  in  173a  ;  by  feeds  fent  from  Holland. 

8.  This  is  an  annual,  upright  plant.  Lower  leaves 
roundiffi,  upper  narrower  and  longer,  with  the  midrib 
fcarcely  vifible.  Calyx  marked  with  ten  green  Freaks, 
hirfute  with  long  hairs,  and  nightly  vifcid,  as  are  alfo 
the  Ferns  and  leaves.  Flower  like  that  of  S.  anglica , 
but  fmaller,  pale  purple,  with  the  crown  fcarcely  vi¬ 
fible.  Capfules  erect,  not  in  fo  long  a  row  as  in  S. 
anglica ,  and  the  whole  plant  lefs  hirfute  and  vifcid  ; 
the  petals  alfo  are  emarginate n. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by 
Sherard  in  1732. 

9.  Leaves  narrow  ;  lower  three  inches  long,  and 
fcarcely  an  iach  wide ;  on  the  Fem  gradually  fhorter 
and  narrower ;  hairs  on  the  upper  furface  fewer  and 
longer,  on  the  under  more  frequent  and  fhorter. 
Stem  eighteen  inches  high,  round,  weak,  hairy,  red 
towards  the  bottom :  joints  frequent,  with  a  pair  of 
feffile  leaves  at  each,,  from  a  wide  bale  contracting  to 
a  point.  Flowers  folitary  and  alternate  from  the  upper 
axils,  on  Fiort  peduncles,  the  lower  ones  being  fcarcely 
half  an  inch  long,  very  fmall,  fugacious,  and  feldom 
expanding,  ufually  white,  but  fometimes  purple  on  the 
fame  plant.  Calyxes  rough  with  long  hairs.  Petals 
narrow,  fcarcely  bifid,  the  edges  bent  inwards0. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  South  of  Europe. 
Ray  had  the  feeds  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  and  culti¬ 
vated  it  before  1688. 

Linneus  remarks  that  it  is  allied  to  Cucubalus ,  re- 
fiexus  ;  to  which  (.as  he  fays)  Ray  united  it ;  but  that, 
on  being  fown,  they  appeared  to  L>e  different.  I  can¬ 
not  find  that  Ray  any  where  confounds  thefe  two 
plants. 

10.  Root  perennial.  Bottom  leaves  fpread  in  a 
ring,  oblong,  narrow,  fmooth,  without  veins.  Stems 
two  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  round,  fmooth, 
green  in  the  lower  part,  purplifh  in  the  upper,  with 
a  glaucous  bloom,  ..not  at  all  vifcid.  From  the  middle 
upwards  ai  each  joint  fpring  round  peduncles  in  pairs, 
tinged  with  purple,  fubdivided  into  more  Fender  ones, 
each  of  which  bears'  a  flower  or  two.  Calyxes  ob¬ 
long,  round,  fmooth,  glaucous,  divided  into  five  Fiort 
fegments  at  the  top.  Corollas  herbaceous  or  greeniffi 
yellow,-  of  five  narrow  petals,  divided  to  the  middle, 
wjthout  any  vifible  crown,  opening  only  at  night. 
Capfule  rigid,  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  opening  in 

-  fix  parts.  The  flowers  at  firft  form  an  oblong  pen¬ 
dulous  fpike  ;  afterwards  become,  loofe  in  a  thin  nod¬ 
ding  panicle ;  and  when  the  feeds  ripen,  .the  whole 
particle  is  uprighp-  It  is  known  by  the  leaves  and  Ferns 
being  fmooth  and  not  vifcid ;  the  petals  narrow  and 
herbaceous?. 

Native  of  Germany.  Cultivated  in  the  Eltham  gar¬ 
den  in  1732.  The  feeds  came  from  Boerhaave,  who 
fent  Sherard  r,ar.e  plants  and  feeds  every  year.  It  alfo 
came  from  Paris  k  ; 

1 1.  Root  fomewhat  woody,  perennial.  Stems  fie- 
veral,  Ample,  (according  to  Mr.  Woodward,  frequently 
branched  from  the  root,)  a  foot  or  more  in  height, 
eieft,  leafy,  round,  pubefeent,  jointed  at  the  bafe,  vif¬ 
cid  in  the  upper  part,  terminating  in  a  forked  panicle, 
the  fummit  and  branches  of  which  all  droop  towards 
one  fide.  Leaves  lanceolate  acute,  quite  entire,  pu- 

e  cent  on  both  fides,  of  a  paleiFi  green  ;  the  radical 
ones  inclining  to  obovate,  and  forming  thick  tufts. 
r1  lowers  drooping,  white,  of  a  delicate  texture.  Calvx 
en-ri  ed,  half  an  inch  long,  (lightly  pubefeent,  fome- 


*  Dillsn.  elth.  „  n 
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times  purplifh,  as  are  very  generally  the  long  fodt- 
Falks  of  the  leaves  at  their  infertion,  and  the  bafe  of 
the  Fem.  Petals  expanding  in  the  evening,  divided 
almoF  to  the  bafe  ;  fegments  linear,  obtufe.  Crown 
cloven,  acute.  Five  of  the  Famens  projecting,  the 
other  five  Fiorter,  faFened  to  the  petals.  Styles  pu¬ 
befeent  varying  in  length.  Capfule  ovate.  Seeds 
kidney-form,  wrinkled1. 

Native  of  leveral  parts  of  Europe,  chiefly  on  lime- 
Fone  rocks :  allb  of  Barbary,  on  hills  about  (Algiers. 
In  England,  it  was  firff  (hewn  to  Mr.  Ray  by  Thomas 
Willifel,  on  the  walls  of  Nottingham  caFle  and  there¬ 
about.  Morton  found  it  between  Harringworth  and 
Wakerly  in  Northamptonfliire.  Mr.  Woodward  has 
fince  obferved  it  on  rocks  in  Dovedale,  Derbylhire. 
Archdeacon  Pierfon,  about  Knarelborough,  Yorkfhire. 
Mr.  Pennant,  near  Gloddaeth  in  CaemarvonFiire. 
Mr.  Mackay  obferved  it  in  Scotland,  in  1793,  near 
North  Queen*s-ferry.  It  flowers  in  june  andjuly. 

1 2.  Stems  diffufed,  fmoothiih,  afeending.  Branches 
divaricating,  fhorter.  Leaves  fmooth  above.  Calyxes 
have  ten  purplifh  villofe  angles.  Petals  white,  cloven 
half  way.  Divifions  of  the  neeftary  (or  croWn)  bifid, 
patulous,  with  a  white  Freak.  It  is  a  perennial  plant, 
native  of  Tartary6. 

The  plant  which  fome  of  our  botaniFs  took  for 
this,  and  which  Linneus  made  to  be  a  variety  of  his 
Cucubalus  Behen,  is  the  Lychnis  maritima  repens  of  Cafp. 
Bauhin  and  Ray ;  and  Silene  maritima  of  Withering 
and  Smith.  See  n.  14.  • 

13.  This  has  the  habit  of  nutans ,  but  is  twice  or 
thrice  as  large.  The  leaves  are  much' narrower,  linear- 
lanceolate  and  fmooth.  Calyx  an  inch  long,  more 
clofely  pubefeent.  Border  of  the  petals  obcordate 
(not  cloven  half  way,)  the  fegments  widening  and 
rounded  ;  by  no  means  divided  to  the  bafe  into  linear 
fegments,  as  in  nutans  v 

This  plant  was  long  miFaken  for  Cucubalus  vifeefus 
of  Linneus ;  and  lately  was  referred  to  Silene  nutans * 
It  is  now  afeertained  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  the  paradexa 
of  Linneus  and  Jacquin.  It  cannot  be  the  Cucubalus 
dubrenfis  of  Miller.  See  our  Cuct{balus  vijeojus. 

Native  of  Italy,  and  of  England  on  Dover  cliffs, 
where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Newton.  Mr.  Dillwyn 
(Linn,  tranf.  6.)  affirms  that  S.  nutans  grows  on  the 
cliffs  about  Dover  abundantly,  and  on  Sandgate  caFle  ; 
but  believes  that  S.  paradox  a  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

14.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  many,  prof- 
trate,  leafy,  with  the  extremities  only  growing  up¬ 
right,  and  terminating  in  a  hand  fome  white  flower, 
generally  folitary,  but  fometimes  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  more  ;  but  die  Fem  never  bears  fo  many  flow¬ 
ers  as  in  the  common  Spading  Poppy  ( Cucubalus 
Behen  or  Silene  infiat  a,')  neither  is  the  capfule  fo  long 
as  in  that.  In  the  leaves  and  calyx  there  is  a  con- 
fiderable  affinity  between  them.  The  petals  are  con- 
Faritly  crowned  at  their,  bafe  ;  a  circumFance  which 
fometimes  though  rarely  occurs  in  the  Spading  Poppy 
or  Bladder  Campion,  from  which  this  is  clearly  dif« 
tinfit :  indeed  few  plants  vary  lefs  in  their  habit,  thoqgh 
in  the  number  of  its  Fyles  and  their  corresponding 
fruit-cells  it  '.Varies0 from  three,  the  prevailing  number, 
to  four  'or  ?five'“. 

Stems  fmooth,  procumbent,  fpreading.  flower¬ 
ing-branches  afcendiqg,  from  fix'  to  twelve’  inches 
high.  Leaves  connate,  lanceolate,  fmooth,  one  or 
two  inches  long,  and  one  or  two  lines  broad.  Each 
branch  bears  on  its  fummit  from  one  to  three  flowers 
on  Fiort  fruitFalks,  much  refembling  thofe  of  Cucu¬ 
balus  Behen ;  but  in  this  the  reticulated  veins  of  the 
calyx  are  deep  purple.  The  petals  are  deeply  cloven,- 
with  oval  fegments ;  beneath  which  are  two  promi¬ 
nent,  teeth  forming  the  crown,  Anthers  deep  purple*. 

The  leaves  vary  much  in  breadth,  thofe  on  the 
barren  and  trailing  branches  being  the  narroweF ■,  the 
edges  are  tranfpatent,  ‘ferrate  with  very  minute  pric¬ 
kles.  Peduncles  either  axillary  or  terminating  ;  moFlv 
folitary,  though  in  the  larger  and  more  upright  plants 
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there  are  fometimes  three  terminating  flowers,  as 
figured  in  Flora  Danica.  Floral  leaves  two,  oppofite, 
fpear-fhaped,  at  fome  diflance  from  the  flower.  Calyx 
femi-tranlparent,  with  a  net-work  of  veins,  but  neither 
hairy  nor  ribbed,  often  coloured.  Petals  white,  cloven  ; 
fegments  rounded  very  entire ;  the  crown  formed  by 
two  little  plaits  in  each  petal.  Styles  fometimes  five. 
Germ  oblong,  mulberry- coloured.  Seeds  fixed  on 
fhort  pedicels  to  the  receptacle,  which  becomes  loofeL 

Native  of  Norway,  Gothland  and  Britain.  Com¬ 
mon  on  many  of  our  coafts,  as  Southwold  in  Suffolk, 
Wells  in  Norfolk.  Suffex  and  almoft  all  the  fouthern 
and  weftern  coafts:  found  by  Johnfon  in  1632  in  the 
Ifle  of  Thanet  oppofite  to  Sandwich  :  Portreth  near 
Hayle  in  Cornwall  ;  on  Chefil  bank,  and  at  Wey¬ 
mouth,  Swanage,  Studland,  Poole,  and  the  north 
ihore  of  Dorfetfhire;  Cardiganfhire  in  Wales;  and 

in  Scotland. - Mr.  Thomas  Heflceth  reported  to 

Gerarde,  that  by  the  lea  fide  in  Lancafhire,  at  Lytham, 
five  miles  from  Wigan,  there  is  a  variety  with  red 
flowers. 

For  Silene  infiata  or  Bladder  Campion  fee  Cucubalus 
Beherty  and  for  Silene  Otites  fee  Cucubalus  Qtites. ] 

15.  Stem  low,  fhrubby,  dividing  into  feveral  fhort 
branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  ending  in  acute  points. 
The  flower-ftalks  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  divide 
into  lpreading  panicles';  fuftaining  two  and  three  flow¬ 
ers,  of  an  herbaceous  white  colour,  Capfules  oval, 
fmooth,  having  thick  covers. 

Native  of  Sicily  [and  Germany-.  Cultivated  in 
the  Edinburgh  garden  in  1683.  It  flowers  in  june 
and  July2.]  .> 

1 6.  Root  perennial  (or  biennial.)  Lower  leaves 
harrow,  fpear-fhaped,  fmooth,  gathered  in  cluftered 
heads,  from  the  middle  of  which  rifes  an  ereft  clammy 
Item  a  foot  and  half  high,  with  very  narrow  leaves  on 
it.  Flowers  from  the  upper  axils,  on  fhort  pedun¬ 
cles  fuftaining  two  white  flowers,  having  long  tubes, 
end  Handing  e reft,  The  flowers  are  clofed  during  the 
flay,  blit  expand  at  night. 

[It  is  a  very  fmooth1  plant,  with  wand-like  jointed 
Hems,  often  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  even,  round,  Angle 
at  bottom,  but  loofely  panicled  at  top.  Leaves  cfp- 
pofite,  narrow-lanceolate,  acuminate :  lower  ftem- 
leaves  decurrent,  much  longer  than  the  internodes ; 
tipper  fhorter,  feflile.  Brakes  narrowf-lanceolate,  very 
Iharp.  Peduncles  one,  two  or  three-flowered.  Each 
flower  pedicelled,  nodding  a  little.  Calyx  fmooth  and 
even,  tubular,  often  violet-coloured,  five-toothed ; 
teeth  ovate,  acute.  Petals  white  .above,  pale  violet 
beneath,  cloven  beyond  the  middle  ;  fegments  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bafe,  blunt  at  the  end :  claws  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  with  two  teeth  at  the  top.  Sta¬ 
mens  projected.  Capfule  oblpng  bn  a  long  pedicel 
within  the  calyx.  The  Items  are  fometimes  green, 
fometimes  purple a. 

Native  of  Perfia  and  Mo.unt  Atlas.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

17.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear, 

fmooth.  Stems  panicled,  fmoqth.  Peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Calyx  fubclavate,  cut  out  at  the  ba'e. 
Petals  bifid  with  the  fegments  divaricating. — Native 
of  Hungary  \]  „• 

18.  Lower  leaves  obtufe,  and  gathered  in  circular 
heads,  like  fome  of  the  ^doufeleeks .  or  the  Auricula, 
fmooth  and  of  a  pretty  thick  confiftence.-  Stems  five 
or  fix  feet  high  and  vifeous.  Leaves  lanceolate,  op¬ 
pofite.  Flowers  on  fhort  peduncles  from  the  axils  in 
whorls ;  each  peduncle  fuftaining  three  or  four  greenifh 
flowers.  Capfules  oval,  fp reading  open  at  top,  and 
filled  with  angular  feeds. 

[Leaves  of  the  former  year  very  large.  Stem  of 
the  fecond  year  two  feet  high.  Ample  ;  the  lower  joints 
fhort  and  yillofe ;  the  upper  very  long,  naked,  vifeid. 
Lower  leaves  obovate,  flefhy,  fragile,  concave,  pu- 
befeent,  fefille.  Comfnon  peduncles  oppofite,  fpread- 
xng  horizontally,  very  fhort,  dichotomous.  Calyxes 
pubefeent.  Corollas  green,  with  a  very  indiftind 
crown.  The  flowers  open  only  by  night. 
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Native  of  Africa6: — Mr.  Miller  fays,  of  Sicily  and 
Crete.  Cultivated  by  him  in  1759. 

19.  Root  biennial.  Stem  two  feet  high,  firm,  hir- 
fute ;  with  alternate  branches.  Leaves  orbiculate  or 
obovate,  very  blunt,  like  thofe  of  Purflane,  thick, 
flefhy,  hairy  on  both  Aides.  Raceme  terminating, 
compofed  of  from  eight  to  twelve  flowers,  of  a  dull 
colour,  with  hirfute  calyxes  and  ovate  brades.  Petals 
emarginate,  properly  crowned.  Piftils  three. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Plopeh  Introduced 
in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  MafFon.  Ic  flowers  in  july 
and  auguft6.] 

20.  Lower  leaves  round! ih  and  hollowed  like  a 
fpoon  :  thofe  upon  the  ftalks  obtufe,  and  Handing  by 
pairs,  threes  or  fours  round  the  ftalks ;  they  are  deep 
green,  fmooth  and  feflile.  Stalks  round,  fmooth,  from 
two  to  three  feet  high.  Flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the 
top,  of  a  green  colour. 

[Root  biennial.  Plant  a  foot  high  and  more.  Stems 
ered,  round,  pubefeent,  thickening  at  the  joints. 
Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  pubefeent,  green,  acute. 
Branches  alternate.  Panicle  brachiate,  with  dichoto¬ 
mous  few-flowered  peduncles.  Calyxes  nodding,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  with  ten  angles,  vifeid  like  the  peduncles. 
Flowers  greenifh  white,  with  the  petals  cloven  half 
way ;  the  lobes  recurved  and  linear.  Stamens  the 
length  of  the  tube.  Piftils  the  length  of  the  petals f. 

Native  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Siberia. — Cultivated 
in  T739>  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and 

juJys.] 

21.  Annual,  with  an  upright  branching  ftalk,  a  foot 
and  half  high,  having  fwelling  vifeous  joints,  with 
narrow,  acute -pointed,  fmooth  leaves,  feflile  and  near 
three  inches  long.  Flowers  terminating,  fmall  and  red. 
Capfules  globular,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  with 
ftriped  calyxes  over  them. 

[Plant  pubefeent.  Stem  dichotomous  at  top,  with 
eorymbed  branches.  Flowers  ered,  pedicelled.  Calyx 
marked  with  thirty  ftreaks,  and  having  five  awl-fhaped 
teeth ;  when  young  it  is  ovate-cylindrical,  but  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe;  it  is  inflated,  large,  globular,  acu¬ 
minate,  clofed.  Petals  fmall,  rofe-coloured,  Capfule 
within  the  calyx,  feflile,  Ibaped  like  the  bottle  gourd \] 

Native  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  among  corn.  It 
flowers  in  june,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  auguft.  [Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

22.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fomewhat  branched.  Stem 
ered,  round,  pubefeent,  leafy,  dichotomous.  Leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  acute,  quite  ^entire ;  very  foftly  pu¬ 
befeent  on,  Both  Aides,  and  of  a  grayifh-green  colour. 
Flowers  from  the  divarications  of  the  Item,  folitary, 
pedicelled,  ered,  in  an  evening  exhaling  a  fweet  fmell 

;  approaching  to  that  of  a  Honey fiickle,.  but  weaker. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  becoming  conical  as  the.  fruit  fwells, 
membranous,  with  thirty  green  downy  prominent 
equal  ribs,  and  five  Iharp  teeth.  Petals  narrow;  the 
border  cloven,  rofe -coloured,  with  a  Iharp  tooth  on 
each  fide,  of  the  bafe,.  and  a  notched  feale  above,  form¬ 
ing  the  crown.  Capfule  ovate.  Seeds  rough1. 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  the  Le¬ 
vant,  and  Barbary. — .In  England;  it  is  found  only  in 
Kent,  on  the  fand  hills  near  Sandown  caftle,  where  it 
was  found  by  Sherard.  and  Rand ;  afid  oppofite  the 
Warren  houfe  at  New  Romney  ;  found  by  the.  Rev. 
Mr.  Stacey.  It  flowers  in  july.  •  .1.;  a-;-’  .; 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  it  tp  be  more  than  probable  that 
S.  conoidea  is  a  very  flight  variety  of. this,  with  fmoother 
leaves ;  the  divifion  of  the  petals  not  being  an  inva¬ 
riable-mark.  ,  <  ■'  !  ;•••-•>  • 

23.  This  has  an  upright;  round,  fubvillofe  and 

rather  glutinous  Ample  Item,  flightly  dichotomous  at 
the  top,  with  but  few  flowers :  leaves  obiong-lanced, 
entire,  oppofite,  feflile,  toughifh.  and.hany:  flowers 
on  very  fhort  footftalks;  opening  by  night ;  petals 
femibifid,  rofe-coloureds  It  is  an  annual,  rifing  from 
a  (lender  rootk.  .  • 

24.  This  is  an  annual  or  biennial  plant.  Leaves 
five-nerved,  petioled,  rugged.  Stem  dichotomous, 
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pubefcent  downwards.  The  primary  flower  from  the 
fork  ;  the  reft  fpike-racemed  folitary,  directed  one  way, 
nodding.  Calyx  ten-angled,  rugged.  Petals  bifid, 
crenate.  Capfule  ered1.— Native  of  Hungary. 

•25.  Plant  annual,  rough-haired  all  over,  not  vifcid, 
half  a  foot  high.  Stem  branched,  ered  ;  the  branches 
moftly  alternate.  Lower  leaves  ovate  ;  upper  lanceo¬ 
late,  quite  entire,  feflile,  oppofite.  Raceme  bifid, 
with  one  pedicelled  flower  in  the  fork,  and  three  or 
four  alternate  on  each  branchlet  fhortlv  pedicelled,  fup- 
ported  by  two  linear  leaves,  fiefh-colbured,  opening 
in  the  evening.  The  raceme  is  alfo  frequently  Am¬ 
ple.  Calyx  oblong,  fomewhat  club-fhaped,  hairy, 
with  ten  green  ftreaks.  Capfule  ovate,  fubtrigonal, 
within  the  calyx  on  a  long  pedicel,  opening  by  a  fix- 
toothed  mouth.  Seeds  finally  kidney-form,  grooved 
at  the  back. 

26.  This  differs  from  Cucubalus  Behen  in  having  a 
crown  to  the  corolla ;  the  lamina  of  the  petals  fcarcely 
a  third  of  the  length  of  the  calyx 5  the  root  annual; 
the  corollas  purplifh,  with  white  anthers ;  the  calyx 
obtufe  ;  the  flowers  nodding,  on  a  peduncle  from  the 
fork,  fhorter  than  the  flower. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Crete  ra.  Culti¬ 
vated  by  Sherard  in  1732. 

27.  Plant  annual.  Flowers  ered,  fubfefiile  or  on 
very  fhort  peduncles.  Leaves  lanceolate,  hairy-vifcid. 
Native  of  Spain  and  Touloufe".] 

28.  Plant  annual,  from  whofe  root  come  out  feveral 
branching  ftalks,  near  a  foot  and  half  long,  which  trail 
upon  the  ground,  oppofite.  Leaves  oval,  acute-pointed. 
The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  axils,  upon  fhort 
peduncles ;  they  are  large,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  common  wild  red  Campion. 
Capfules  large,  in  inflated  calyxes,  having  ten  rough 
angles,  containing  many  large  roundifh  feeds,  the 
weight  of  which  caufes  the  capfules  to  hang  down. 

[Native  of  Sicily  and  Crete  or  Candia.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1732  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers 
in  may  and  june°. 

29.  A  perennial  fpecies,  of  a  weak  or  tender  ap¬ 
pearance  and  very  fmooth  :  ftalks  very  numerous,  pro¬ 
cumbent,  round,  flender,  and  about  two  feet  long, 
fpreading  in  all  diredions,  furnifhed  with  pretty  nu¬ 
merous  joints,  from  each  of  which  proceeds  a  branchlet ; 
leaves  narrow,  acute,  fmooth,  but  rough  on  the  edges  • 
thofe  on  the  firfl  branches  larger  than  the  others  : 
flowers  folitary,  upright,  rifing  from  the  divifions  of 
the  Items  and  the  tops  of  the  branchlets ;  calyx  purple- 
green  with  ten  prominent  lines :  corolla  purplifh  white, 
marked  beneath  with  purple  veins ?. 

30.  Root  annual,  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  herb, 
which  often  becomes  very  luxuriant  in  a  manured  foil 
The  whole  plant  is  hairy.  Stem  ered,  round,  leafy 
fpreading,  branchedj  dichotomous  in  the  upper  part 
Leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  loft  and  downy,  deep  green 
feflile ;  the  lower  ones  obovate.  Flowers  few,  folitary 
at  the  forks,  ered  on  hairy  vifcid  peduncles,  which 
are  fhort  at  firfl:,  but  are  afterwards  lengthened  out  tc 
about  an  inch.  Calyx  hairy,  vifcid,  white,  with  ter 
green  branching  veins,  and  linear  teeth  aftnbft  the 
length  of  the  tube.  Petals  cloven  half  way,  crownec 
with  obtufe  toothlets  at  the  throat,  of  a  erearti  co¬ 
lour  tinged  with  red,  the  border  rolled  in  during  the 
day,  but  unfolding  in  the  evening,  and  then  the  flower 
bedomt  very  fweet-fcented,  at  lead  while  warm  wea¬ 
ther  continues q.  Capfule  clothed  with  the  '  calyx 
marked  with  alternate  branching  veins,  ovate- conical, 
one -celled  at  top,  three-celled  below,  opening  in  fix 
parts :  partitions  membranaceous,  very  thin,  very  fhort, 
at  the  upper  wall  of  the  capfule  ending  in  mere  raifed 
ltreaks  Receptacle  columnar,  free  above,  hifpid, 

ic  ,  onger  than  half  the  capfule.  Seeds  very  nu- 
merous  (150)  kidney-form  globular,  flattifh  on  the 
oack  rugged  with  acuminate  tubercles  in  rows,  yel- 
lowilh  ruft-coloured  r.  y 

Dhbf’pie^  Swed£n>  German^,  Switzerland,  Dau- 
P  *  Piedmont,  England,  in  fandy  fields.  In  the 
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midland,  eafiern  and  fouthern  counties.  In  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk  not  uncommon;  efpecially  on  the  wed 
fide  of  Norwich.  In  Cambridgefhire,  found  by  Dale 
by  the  road  from  Newmarket  to  Canvafs-hall  in  Wood 
ID  1  ton ,  by  If  elhan,  near  the  turnpike  on  Newmarket 
heath,  near  Catlidge-hall,  between  Snailwell  and 
Chippenham,  and  between  Chippenham-park  wall  and 
the  gravel-pit.  In  Bedfordfhire,  Oakley  weftfield,  by 
Dr.  Abbot.  In  Oxfordfhire,  Headington,  Cowley, 
Stanton  Harcourt  and  South  Leigh,  by  Dr.  Sifithorp.' 
Near  Wetherby,  in  great  abundance,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Frankland.  It  flowers  in  july. 

31.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  dark  red  flowers, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  the  Clove  Pink,  in  which  the 
beauty  of  this  plant  chiefly  confifls ;  for  the  plant  itfelf 
is  of  rude  growth.  It  grows  readily,  rifing  to  the 
height  of  about  two  feet,  blows  freely  during  mod  of 
the  dimmer  months,  and  ripens  its  feeds3. — Native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Maflon 
in  1775.  It  flowers  from  may  to  feptember.  r 

32.  Biennial..  Native  of  the  Cape.  Introduced 
with  the  preceding  at  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Maffon. 
It  flowers  in  auguft  \ 

33.  Plant  perennial,  polymorphous.  Flowers  as  in 
Lychnis  dioicci  white  and  deep  red.  Calyxes  narrower 
than  its  congeners,  hirfute.  The  ftamens  with  the 
flyles  prominent  beyond  the  flower.  Stem  fometimes 
Ample,  a  finger’s  length,  terminated  by  flowers  col¬ 
lided  into  a  bundle  ;  fometimes  a  foot  high,  tricho- 
tomous  at  the  end,  with  a  middle  peduncle  always  one- 
flowered.  Leaves  oblong  or  broad-lanceolate,  as  ig 
Gomphrena  globofa. — Native  of  Virginia”. 

34.  Root,  annual,  flender,  fibrous.  Stems  round, 
fmooth,  vifcid  at  the  joints,  dichotomous,  the  lad  di- 
vifion  trifid,  with  a  fingle  flower  between.  Peduncles 
long  and  flender.  Flowers  open  during  the  ni»ht, 
crowned  at  the  throat.  Calyxes  ten-dreaked,  and°di- 
vided  at  the  end  into  five  fhort  purplifh  fegmerits. 
Capfules  obfcurely  three-fided,  three-celled.— Native 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina x.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  june  and  julyL 

35.  Root  annual:  flem  branching,  diffufe,  about 
half  a  foot  in  length,  with  villofe  dichotomous  branches: 
leaves  oppofite,  felfrle,  fubcuneiform,  rather  obtufe, 
perfectly  entire,  fomewhat  fiefhy;  and  very  flightly 
muricated  on  the  edges ;  they  are  about  an  inch  in 
length :  flowers  fmall,  upright,  on  folitary  footdalks 
of  about  half  an  -inch  long,  rifing  from  the  bofoms1 
and  tops  of  the  branches  :  talyx  tubular,  and  thickly 
covered  with  headed  hairs  :  petals  rather  longer  than 

the  calyx,  flefh-colonred  above,  and  white  beneath. _ _ 

Native  country  uncertain  z. 

36.  This  is  ah  annual  plant,  differing  from  all  the 
fpecies  of  Silene  in  the  flowers  being  clandedine  from 
the  defed  of  petals.  The  whole  is  pubefcent.'1'  Stem 
round,  fix  inches  high,  with  the  branches  Ample  and 
oppofite.  '  Lower  leaves  obovate -lanceolate^' upper 
lanceolate,  uppermod  linear.  Peduncles  fclitary  in 
the  forks  of  the  dem,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx 
ered,  oblong-ovate,  ten-dreaked.  Capfule  fhortly 
pedicelled  V 

37.  Root  annual,  Ample,  fibrous,  defending  flraiVht 

down.  Sometimes  the  dem  is  Ample  and  uprHit. 
Sometimes  there  are  feveral  dems  decumbent  at  bot¬ 
tom,  with  three  or  four  joints  in  the  lower  part  from 
an  inch  to  two  inches  didant  from  each  other,  and 
only  one  joint  on  the  upper  part  a  hand  or  more  in 
length,  before  the  dem  divides  into  branchlets  and 
peduncles.  Root-leaves  oblong ;  upper  ones'  nar¬ 
rower,  refembling  thofe  of  Antirrhinum  or  Snapdragon, 
flowers  fmall,  with  reddifh  cloven  petals,  and  a  fcarcelv 
perceptible  crown.  Pedicels  at  fird  lhorr,  but.length- 
emng  as  the  capfules  advance  to  maturity.  Calyxes 
lwelling,  ten-dreaked,  five  dreaks  longer,  and  five 
fhorter.  The  joints  are  vifcid,  but  very  fparingly. 

It  flowers  in  may b.  '  *  & ; 

Native  of  Portugal  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in 
the  Eltham  garden  in  1732. 
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[38.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  from  a  foot  to  a! 
\  foot  and  half  in  height,  {lender  but  firm  and  eredl, 
round,  i'mooth,  green,  putting  out  many  branches  from 
the  very  bottom.  Leaves  from  the  joints  glaucous, 
fmooth  ;  the  lower  ones  wider,  bent  back,  thole  at  the 
middle,  joints  narrower,  lefs  bent  back ;  the  upper 
Ones  fhorter  and  narrower,  upright  or  but  little  bent 
back.  Flowers  frequent  on  the  branches,  on  pedicels 
as  fine  as  a  hair,  never  opening,  whitifh  within,  ob- 
foletely  ochre- coloured  on  the  outfide :  petals  five, 
narrow,  cloven,  not  crowned.  Capfule  of  an  oblong 
round  form,  three-celled,  opening  at  top  into  fix  parts. 
Calyx  cylindrical,  five-toothed.  Stems  and  branch- 
lets  fomewhat  vifcid  to  the  middle  of  the  internodes c. 
According  to  Linneus,  the  corolla  has  no  border,  and 
there  are  frequently  only  five  flamens.  Dillenius  fays 
that  there  are  ten  flamens  concealed  within  the  corolla, 
having  fmall  whitifh  anthers.  It  flowers  in  july  and 
augufl.  x 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  according  to  Lin¬ 
neus.  Allioni  fpecifies  the  county  of  Nice,  and  Sco- 
poli,  Carniola.  The  Kew  catalogue  makes  it  indi¬ 
genous  of  Madeira. — Cultivated  in  1732,  bv  Tames 
Sherard,  M.  D.d 

39.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  relembling  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  but  differing  from  it  in  having  an  angular 
-calyx,  a  border  to  the  corolla,  and  ciliate  leaves.— 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  e. 

40.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant  with  the  habit  of 
S.  inaperla ;  but  the  leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  flreaked  longitudinally.  The  plant  is  a  fpan 
high,  brachiate  and  dichotomous.  Leaves  linear,  acute, 
fmooth.  Peduncles  filiform,  very  narrow,  long,  eredt, 
from  the  forks,  one-flowered.  Calyxes  club-fhaped, 
long,  purplifh,  with  alternate  white  flreaks.  Stamens 
almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla.  It  may  perhaps  be 
only  a  variety  of  <?.  inaperta f.— Native  of  Portugal. 
Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  july 
and  augufl E. 

41.  Stem  dichotomous-panicled,  fpreading,  fili¬ 
form,  with  the  joints  vifcid.  Calyxes  fmooth.  Flowers 
bright  purple,  with  the  petals  cloven  half  way,  from 
upright  fpreading  a  little 

Stems  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  and  more  in  height, 
round,  fmooth  and  fomewhat  glaucous,  vifcid  at  the 
joints,  dividing  about  the  middle  into  flender  branches, 
at  the  top  of  which,  on  long  flender  peduncles,  are 
middle-fized  flowers,  without  fcent,  expanding  only 
in  the  day-time,  crowned.  Capfules  fwelling°in  the 
middle,  narrowed  towards  the  top.  Calyxes  deeply 
flriated,  and  when  the  capfules  fwell,  the  flreaks  be¬ 
come  ribs.  The  lower  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the 
Daify  and  fubhirfute  ;  the  next  are  narrower  and  lefs 
hairy  ;  thofe  at  the  upper  joints  are  quite  fmooth  and 
fomewhat  glaucous,  as  in  the  Pink1. 

Native  of  Crete  or  Candia.  Cultivated  in  1732, 
by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  from  june  to 
augufl k.  Dillenius  fays  in  may;  and  mentions  a  va¬ 
riety,  which  is  higher,  with  a  fhorter  and  more  fwelling 
calyx,  and  a  capfule  fomewhat  more  turgid  efpecially 
at  the  bafe,  that  flowers  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the 
other.] 

42.  Root  biennial.  Stalk  round,  clammy,  a  foot 
and  half  high,  having  fwelling  joints.  Leaves  nar¬ 
row  and  fmooth,  growing  round  the  flalk  in  cluflers. 
The  upper  part  of  the  flalk  divides  into  fpreading 
branches  by  pairs,  and  has  red  flowers  coming  out 
fingly  from  the  axils,  and  fefiile.  Capfules  oblong, 
vifcous,  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

[Root  annual.  Stem  upright,  round,  fmooth, 
thickifh,  with  fliff  branches.  Leaves  very  fmooth, 
broad-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  longer  than  the  inter¬ 
nodes  ;  the  lower  running  down  into  the  petiole  and 
blunt,  the  middle  and  upper  attenuated  to  both  ends 
and  fefiile :  the  branch -leaves  narrow -lanceolate. 
Flowering-branches  dichotomous.  Flowers  fubfefiile 
in  the  forks.  Bradles  awl-fhaped,  fome  of  them  often 
longer  than  die  flower.  Calyx  tubular,  membrana- 

'  Dillenius.  4  Hort.  kew.  e  Willdenow. 
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ceous,  five-toothed,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ovate,  five- 
cornered,  narrowed  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  fmall,  of  a 
deep  rofe-colour,  a  little  longer  than  the  Calyx ;  the 
border  of  each  petal  emarginate.  Capfule  ovate-co¬ 
nical,  fhortly  pedicelled,  length  of  the  calyx,  opening 
at  top  in  five  parts,  three-celled.  Seeds  rufous,  fmall, 
kidney-form,  wrinkled.  The  plant  is  extremely  vif- 
cid  .  Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Siberia 
and  Algiers. 

The  fliminefs  of  this  plant  is  fuch,  fays  Gerarde, 
that  if  you  take  it  in  your  hands,  your  fingers  will 
cleave  together,  as  if  your  hand  touched  bird-lime  ; 
and  if  flies  do  light  upon  the  fame,  they  will  be  fo 
intangled  with  the  liminefs,  that  they  cannot  fly  away. 
Whereupon  I  have  called  it  Catch-flie  or  Limewort . 
We  have  thefe  plants  in  our  London  gardens,  rather 
for  toys  of  pleafure,  than  any  vertues  they  are  pof- 
fefled  with. 

43.  Root  perennial.  Stems  branching  and  fre¬ 
quently  lying  on  the  ground.  Flowers  fmall,  whitifh 
with  a  tinge  of  Carnation,  and  greenifb  beneath,  often 
inclofed  in  a  calyx  with  ten  cylindrical  flreaks"1. 

Native  of  Dauphine,  Hungary,  Auftria,  and  Bo¬ 
hemia.] 

44.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  eredt  flalks,  afoot 
and  half  high,  for  more  than  an  inch  below  each 
joint  very  glutinous.  Lower  leaves  broad,  oblong, 
fmooth,  fefiile.  Flowers  in  terminating  bunches. 
Handing  eredl,  and  forming  a  kind  of  umbel.  Cap¬ 
fules  flender,  oblong,  filled  with  angular  feeds. 

[Root  fmall,  flem  branched,  leafy,  fmooth.  Leaves 
embracing,  ovate,  glaucous,  fmooth.  Panicles  ter¬ 
minating,  leaflefs,  many-flowered,  dichotomous,  fafli- 
giate  with  little  bradles.  Flowers  eredl.  Calyx  cla- 
vate-linear,  ten-angled,  very  fmooth  and  even,  glau¬ 
cous,  with  fmall,  rounded,  purplifh  teeth.  Petals 
rounded,  emarginate,  acutely  crowned.  Capfule  el¬ 
liptic,  pedicelled". 

Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Carniola,  Piedmont.  England,  obferved  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  half  a  mile  below  Chefler,  by  Dr. 
Richardfon.  It  flowers  in  july  and  augufl.  This  plant 
is  not  properly  indigenous  of  our  ifland,  but,  as  Miller 
obferves,]  having  been  many  years  cultivated  in  our 
gardens,  the  feeds  have  fpread  upon  walls,  buildings, 
&c.  fo  far,  as  to  induce  fome  to  believe  it  a  native. 

There  are  three  varieties  which  generally  retain  their 
differences  :  one  has  a  bright  purple  flower ;  the  fe- 
cond  a  pale  red  ;  and  the  third  a  white  flower. 

[45.  Root  annual.  Stem  eredt,  dichotomous,  fome¬ 
what  vifcid  above,  branched  below.  Leaves  olerace- 
ous,  the  lower  glandular-ciliate,  the  upper  fefiile. 
Flowers  terminating,  dichotomous,  in  bundles,  fafli- 
giate.  Calyx  eredl,  club-fhaped.  Corolla  bright 
purple,  with  a  white  band,  crowned  at  the  throat. 
Petals  ovate,  bifid,  with  a  more  flender  tooth  or  feg- 
ment  at  the  bafe  of  the  border  on  each  fide  °. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  in  1781,  by 
P.  M.  A.  Brouffonet,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  may  and 
june p. 

46.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  palm  high,  brachiate,  very 

flightly  tomentofe.  Leaves  obovate,  narrowed  at  the 
bafe,  fcarcely  flefhy,  even,  fharpifh.  Flowers  termi¬ 
nating,  one  or  two,  peduncled,  eredl.  Calyx  club- 
fhaped,  fubpubefcent,  with  fhort  teeth.  Petals  ob- 
cordate  or  emarginate,  obtufe,  flefh  coloured,  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  with  a  fharp  tooth  on  each  fide,  and 
therefore  four-cleft.  The  coronet  is  very  fhort,  ob¬ 
tufe  and  emarginate.  The  ten  flamens  are  in  the 
throat;  and  the  three  flyles  oblique. - Native  of 

Egypt9- 

47.  Petals  deeply  bifid  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide.— 
Native  of  Carolina r. 

48.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  many,  form¬ 
ing  a  tuft,  filiform,  a  finger’s  length  and  half.  Leaves 
oppofite,  feflile,  ovate,  acuminate,  refembling  thofe 
of  common  Chickweed,  but  flightly  finuate  and  very 
finely  villofe  :  the  fvfl  pair  is  fmaller,  the  next  wider, 
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the  uppermoft  more  acuminate  and  again  fmaller  ; 
often  live  pairs  in  the  whole.  The  ftem  ends  in  a 
fhort  peduncle,  bearing  a  Tingle  flower,  fometimes 
accompanied  with  one  on  each  fide,  whitifh  tinged 
with  role-colour-,  and  yellowifh  on  the  outfide.  Pe¬ 
tals  half-five-cleft,  the  fegments  linear-roundifh,  with 
a  deeply  bifid  crown.  Calyx  inflated,  pale  green, 
except  towards  the  fun  where  it  is  reddifh,  ten-angled 
with  the  angles  alternately  larger  and  fmaller,  five- 

Toothed.  Capfule  oblong,  one-celled,  opening  by 
four  two-toothed  valves,  not  revolute.  The  plant  is  j 
vifcid  all  over. 

Native  of  the  higher  rocks  of  Piedmont,  the  county 
of  Nice  and  the  Col  de  Tende  s. 

49.  Root  probably  perennial.  Stems  very  many, 
a  foot  high,  eredt,  dichotomous,  round,  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite,  naked,  fomewhat  flelhy,  mucronate, 
rugged  at  the  edge.  Peduncles  long,  vifcid  in  the 
middle.  Flowers  eredt,  very  large.  Calyx  ten- 
ftreaked,  curved  in  a  little,  five-cleft  at  the  mouth ; 
the  teeth  acute  membranaceous  at  the  edge.  Claws 
of  the  petals  longer  than  the  calyx ;  borders  cordate, 
patulous,  with  a  bifid,  upright  crown.  Five  of  the 
ftamens  the  length  of  the  corolla,  and  five  (horter. 
Anthers  linear,  emarginate.  Germ  obconical.  Styles 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  revolute,  pubef- 
ccnt.  Capfule  eredt,  ovate,  fhining,  three-celled, 
opening  irregularly. 

Native  of  Armenia,  where  it  was  found  by  Tour- 
nefort-k  ;  r  ■  ■ 

50.  Root  perennial.  Stems  a  fpan  high,  eredt, 

-  even.  Flowers  in  a  dichotomous  panicle.  Calyx 
even,  with  blunt  teeth.  Petals  four-cleft,  white,  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Capfule  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Aultria  “.  Introduced 
in  1774,  by  Jofeph  Nicolas  de  Jacquin,  M.  D.  It 
flowers  from  may  to  july x. 

51.  This  is  a  little  plant  which  fp reads  and  branches 
out  dichotomoufly.  Leaves  oval,'  fefiile,  fmooth,  en¬ 
tire,  glaucous.  Flowers  fmall,  funnel-ihaped  ;  petals 
fiightly  emarginate,  or  only  truncate,  white.  It  is 
biennial.  The  crown  is  fcarcely  apparent ;  and  the 
hollow  or  funnel  fhape  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  diftin-  : 
guifhes  this  fpecies  y. 

According  to  Haller,  the  root  is  large,  woody  and 
rugged ;  the  ftems  credit,  very  much  branched  and 
brachiate  ;  the  leaves  glaucous,  fmooth,  and  ovate- 
lanceolate  ;  the  flowers  terminating,  on  long  pedun¬ 
cles,  folitary,  forming  all  together  a  loofe  umbel  ;  the 
calyx  bell-ftiaped,  inverfely  conical,  marked  with 
lines;  the  petals  milk-white,  emarginate,  cordate,  with 
earlets  forming  a  coronet.  Fruit  conical. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Sweden,  Germany,  Dauphine, 
Piedmont,  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1771,  by  Monf. 
Richard.  It  flowers  from  june  to  auguft2. 

5a.  Root  woody,  branched.  Stems  feveral,  a 
finger’s  length,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  linear,  acute, 
from  four  to  fix  pairs.  Peduncle  terminating,  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  ftem  :  fometimes  but  feldom  there 
is  a  fecond  lateral  peduncle.  Flowers  folitary.  Calyx 
club-fhaped,  fmooth.  Border  of  the  petals  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  red  beneath  a.  1 

It  is  a  creeping  plant,  with  the  branches  commonly 
Ample,  and  vifcid.  Petals  pale  red,  rolled  inwards, 
within  an  oblong,  reddiih  calyx,  a  little  channelled  and 
vifcid b. 

Native  of  France,  Italy,  Carniola  and  Japan.  In- 

-  troduced  in  1772,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  auguftk] 

53.  This  plant  feldom  rifes  more  than  fix  inches 
high,  fending  out  many  lhrubby  decumbent  branches. 
The  flowers  grow  ere  ft,  are  of  a  pale  red  colour,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  turgid  capfules,  filled  with  rpundifh 
feeds.  .  b. 

_  [Stems  a  hand  in  length,  filiform,  woody.  Leaves 
wider  towards  the  end,  acute,  glutinous,  oppofite  in 
clufters.  Peduncle  terminating,  iolitary,  one-flowered, 
length  of  the  flower.  Flower  erect;  petals  bifid,  with 
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a  fmall  crown :  calyx  club-fhaped,  with  ten  railed 
brownifh  ftreaks,  and  finall  blunt  teeth.  When  the 
flowering  is  paft,  it  increafes  three  times  in  fize;  is 
club-fhaped,  lcariofe,  and  inflated  as  in  Behen  d. 

Root  hard,  woody,  perennial.  Stems  one-flowered, 
or  dichotomous  and  tluee-flowered.  Leaves  linear- 
elliptic,  acuminate,  fefiile,  hairy-vifeid.  Calyx  in¬ 
flated,  at  firft  cylindrical,  then  oval,  an  indh  long, 
five- toothed,  ten-ftreaked,  vifcjd-hairy,  netted  with 
purple  veins.  Petals  quadrangular  cordate,  within 
white,  very  pale  rofe-coloured,  or  whitifh,  on  the 
outfide  purple  with  red  veins  ;  the  border  often  rolled 
back  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower  :  ten  feales  of 
the  fame  colour  form  an  internal  corolla,  and  the  pe¬ 
tals  have  a  wing  on  each  fide.  Capfule  three-celled, 
cloven  into  five  or  fix  parts  at  the  top. 

Native  of  the  higher. alps  of  the  Vaudois,  the  Valais 
and  Dauphine.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  auguftk 

54.  Root  perennial.  Root-leaves  heaped  into  a 
tuft,  linear,  blunt,  even.  Stems  quite  Ample,  very 
fhort,  often  tfgee-jointed.  Calyx  oblong,  bell-lhaped, 
fpreading,  blunt,  pubefeent,  length  of  the  ftem.  • 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Italy,  Moravia  and 
Carinthiak 

55.  The  root  is  perennial,  forms  a  thick  tuft,  and 
defeepds  far  in  the  earth.  Leaves  heaped,  fheathing, 
fpreading,  flightly  keeled.  Peduncles  terminating, 
eredt,  naked,  indiftindtly  quadrangular,  fmooth,  length¬ 
ening  out  after  flowering  (to  two  inches.)  Flowers  eredt, 
pretty,  rofe-coloured  (or  bright  purple. )  Calyx  bell- 
fhaped,  half-five-cleft,  five-ribbed,  fmooth.  Petals 
flightly  emarginate,  crowned.  Capfule  cylindrical, 
double  the  length  of  the  calyx s. 

Leaves  awl-fhaped,  fmooth,  fet  at  •  the  edges  with 
hooked  teeth  pointing  downwards.  Petals  cordate, 
with  two  fmall  teeth  forming  a  coronet..  Capfule 
fmooth  and  fhining,  tinged  with  purple  N  -  •  1  ..  1 

Linneus  remarks  that  the  herb  refembles  a  Bryum. 

Native  of :  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Denmark, 
Britain,  Germany,  Dauphine,  Auftria,  Piedmont, 
Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  Onthehigheft  moun¬ 
tains  of Devonfhire,  Wales  and  Scotland.  Dartmoor; 
Caernarvonfhire  near  Llanberys  ;  Ben  Lomond,  &c. 
Ifles  of  Mull,  Rum  and  Skye.  It  flowers  from  may 
to  july. 

56.  Stem  Ample  or  fparingly  branched,  hairy. 
Leaves  alfo  hairy  r  the  '  lower  fpatulate,  obtufe,  run¬ 
ning  down  the  petiole  ;  middle  and  upper  ftem-leaves 
lanceolate,  acute,  fefiile.  Flowers  fubfeffile,  eredt. 
Bradtes  lanceolate-fubulate,  twice  or  three  times  fliorter 
than  the  calyx.  Calyx  tubular,  ftriated,  five-tcothed  ; 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ovate,  narrowed  at  the.  bafe. 
Capfule  ovate,  fmooth,  pedicelled,  eredt,  three-celled, 
many-feeded.  Annual. — Native  of  Mount  Atlas.  • 

57.  Stem  eredt,  with  (lender  rod-like  branches. 
Leaves  villofe  j  lower  obtufe,  upper  narrow,  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute.  Flowers  fefiile  or  on  very  fhort  pedicels, 
folitary,  preffed  clofe,  a  little  longer  than  the  inter¬ 
nodes,  except  the  lower  ones.  Bradtes  fmall,  awl- 
fhaped.  Calyx  tubular,  fmooth,  ten-ftreaked,  five¬ 
toothed.  Petals  white,  bifid.  Capfule  fmooth,  ovate- 

oblong,  pedicelled  within  the  calyx.  Annual. - 

Native  of  Barbary,  in  fields  near  Mafcar. 

58.  Stem  eredt,  hairy,  branched.  Branches  (lender, 
eredt.  Leaves  hairy  :  root-leaves  fpatulate  or  obo- 
vate  ;  lower  and  middle  ftem-leaves  narrow-lanceolate. 
Flowers  in  loofe  racemes,  alternate,  fefiile  or  fubfeflile, 
axillary  ;  the  lower  (horter  than  its  linear-fubulate  leaf¬ 
let.  Calyx  hirfute,  tubular,  ten-ftreaked,  eredt,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe  ovate-round,  five-toothed ;  teeth 
longiflr  fubulate.  Capfule  even,  ovate,  acuminate, 
opening  at  top,  fubfeflile  within  the  calyx.  Petals 
rofe-coloured,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  for  the 
mod  part  three-toothed.  Annual.— Found  in  corn 
fields  near  Algiers,  by  Desfontaines ;  and  in  Spain  by 
Clufius,  flowering  in  may. 

59.  Stem  eredt,  fmooth,  branched,  vifcid,  (lender. 

d  Lina,  inant.  e  Hort.  kew.  f  Linn.  mant. 

s  Smith  brit.  h' Wood.w.  Mfs.  ' 
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Leaves  very  fmooth,  acute.  Flowers  panicled.  Pe¬ 
duncles  filiform,  one,  two  or  three-flowered ;  the 
middle  flower  feffile  or  on  a  Ihort  pedicel.  At  the 
bale  of  the  pedicels  are  two  awl-lhaped  leaflets.  Calyx 
thin,  club-fhaped,  very  (lightly  ten-dreaked,  netted 
with  purplifh  veins,  five-toothed  :  teeth  ovate,  acute. 
Corolla  imall,  rofe-coloured :  border  of  the  petals 
linear,  narrow,  emarginate,  with  a  (lender  claw,  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  having  two  appendicles  at  the 
top.  Capfule  fmooth,  ovate-oblong,  on  a  long  pe¬ 
dicel,  fcarcely  furpafling  the  calyx,  opening,  at  the 
top,  three-celled.  Seeds  many,  fmall,  brown,  kidney- 
form,  wrinkled,  inferted  into  a  central,  elongated, 
branched  reqp ptacle. — vNative  of  Algiers.  h 

.  60.  Stem  pubefeent,  jointed,  erebt  or  elfe  decum¬ 
bent  at  the  bale,  branched.  Branches  Ample  or  forked 
at  top.  Flower  folitary  in  each  fork.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite  ;■  lower  pubefeent,  fpatujate,  blunt,  decurrent  into 
a  ciliate  petiole  ;  middle  and  upper  leaves  lanceolate, 
(eflile.  Flowers  on  fhort  pedicels,  nodding  a  little. 
Braftes  ovate-laqceolate.  Calyx,  round,  narrowed  at 
bottom,  membranaceous,  ten-grooved,  five-toothed ; 
when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ovate^  cppixabled  at  the  bafe.  i 
Petals  rofe-coloured  border  deeply  two-parted  ;  feg- ‘ 
men.ts  narrow^  diftinbt,  oblique,  obtufe,  with  two  .ap  ¬ 
pendicles  at  the  top  of  the  claw,  forming  the  coronet. 
Capfules  ovate,  fmooth,  erect,  pedicelled,  from  five  to 
feven-valved,  at  top,  three-celled.  Seeds  many,  brown, 
kidney-form.  This  is  a  very  handfome  fpecies,  How- 
.  ering  during  fpring  in  the  fields  of  Sbiba  in  Barbary. 

■  Annual.  ■  .  ...  . 

Brouffonet  found  a  variety  .in  Morocco,  which  was 
;  fmaller,  and  had  viliofe  calyxes. 

-  ,  6 1.  Stems  often  many  from  the  fame  tuft,  branched, 
eyed,  hairy,  feldom  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite  ;.  lower 
obovate,  decurrent,  ciliate  at  .  the  bafe  ;  middle  and 

,  upper  Item-leaves  feffile  or  fubfdfile,  ovate,  often 
-...  acuminate.  Flowers  one,  two  or  three  from  one  pe-  • 
d uncle,  peduncles  villofe.  Calyx  tubular,  round, 

-  (lender,  pubefeent  ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  widening 
from  the  middle  to  the  top,  five-toothed  ;  "teeth  acute. 
Petals  rofe-coloured,  blunt  :  claws  a  litde  longer  than 
the  calyx,  with  two  appendicles  at  the  top.  '  Capfule 

7  wate,  opening  at  top,  three-celled.  It  has  very. much’ 
the  appearance  qf  Jacquin’s  S.  Jtocicn,  (Orchideaf 
h.  45.)  but  differs  in  having  the  petals  quite  entire. 

-  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  variety.  Annual.— Native  of 
Mount  Atla,s., ....  ;  • 

*  .  .  62.  This  is  a  vifeid  plant  covered  with  very  (h or t 
vijlole  hairs,  and  for  the  mod  part  covered  with  fand 
and  duft.  Stem  erect,  very  much  branched ;  the 
branches  panicled.  Flowers  very  numerous.  Pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  unequal.  Pedicels,  erect.  Calyx  ten-, 
ftreaked,  ovate,  five-toothed  ;  teeth  fmall,  acute.  Pe¬ 
tals  white,  (mall.  Capfule  fmooth,  even,  ovate,  very 
.  fhortly  pedicelled  within  the  calyx,  five-valved  at 
the  top.  Perennial  on  fand  by  the  coad  of  Bar-  • 
bary. 

63.  This  alfo  ;is  a  villofe  glutinous  plant,  covered 
with  fand.  Stems  procumbent  at  the  bafe,  jointed,  • 
branched.  Branches  alternate,  driated.  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  CeraJHum  vulgatum,  thick! fh,  villofe  ;  root-  ■ 
leaves  fpatulate  ;  dem-leaves  linear-lanceolate,  obtufe. 
Flowers  axillary  and  terminating,  folitary  or  in  pairs, 
pedicelled.  Calyx  tubular,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ovate, 
pubefeent,  ten-dreaked,  dve-toothed ;  teeth  acute. 
Petals  imall,  white,  bifid.  Capfule  ovate,  fmooth, 
five-  or  fix-valved  at  the  top,  pedicelled  within  the 
calyx.  Allied  to  S.  ramofijfima ;  but  differs  in  having 
much  fewer  branches,  the  lower  leaves  with  longer 
hairs,  the  -Item  decumbent  at  the  bafe,  flowers  .fewer, 
and  the  capfules  pedicelled  within  the  calyx.  Pe-  • 

.  renniai.— Native  of  Tandy  (hores  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  fea. 

64.  Stems  from  the  fame  tuft  many,  erebt  or  de¬ 
cumbent  at  the  bafe,  (lender,  pubefeent.  Ample  or 
fparingly  branched.  Lower  leaves  a  little  narrower 
towards  die  bafe,  bluntidi ;  upper  dem-leaves  awl- 
fhaped,  connate,  ciliate  below.  Peduncles  lateral  and 
terminating.  Calyx  purplilh,  tubular,  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  fubovate,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  dve-toothed  ; 
teeth  fmall,  ovate,  obtufe.  Claws  of  the  petals  a  little 
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longer  than  the  calyx.  Capfule  even,  (hortly  pedi¬ 
celled  within  the  calyx,  dve-valved,  opening  at  top, 
three-celled. — Native  of  Barbary  in  delds. 

65.  This  has  the  appearance  of  S.  nofturna.  Stem 
pubefeent  with  a  very  Ihort  pile.  Lower,  leaves  fedile  ; 
uppei  lanceolate,  remote.  Flowering  branches  often 
folded.  Lower  dowers  in  threes;  upper  folitary.’ 
Calyx  round ;  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  ovate,,  narrowed 
below,  dve-toothed ;  teeth  fmall,  acute,  dlky.’  Petals 
a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  white  ;  fegments. narrow, 
linear.  Capfule  ovate,  pedicelled  within  the  calyx. 

Flower  in  the  fork,  folitary,  digrtly  pedicelled. - 

Native  of  delds  about  Algiers. 

66.  Leaves  pubefeent  with  a  very  fliort  pile  :  lower 
obovate,  running  down  into  a  long  petiole ;  middle 
and  upper  dem-leaves  remote,  narrow-lanceolate. 
Stem,  erect,  pubefeent  below,  branched.  Branches 
oppofite,  panicled,  (preading,  vifeid,  often  bifid  or 
trifid.  Flowers  on  each  peduncle  one,  two  or  more 
commonly  three,  the  middle  one  on  a  fhortgr  pedicel. 
At  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  two  ovoid  acute  little  brabtes. 
Calyx : tubular,  narrower  below,  ten-dreaked,  fmooth 
or  fcarcely  pubefeent,  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  from  the 
middle  to  the  point  widened,  ovate,  dve-toothed ; 
teeth  fmall,  ovate,  erebt.  Corolla  white,  the  dze  of 
Lychnis  dioica  :  claws  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  two  teeth  at  top  forming  the  coronet.  Capfule 
ovate,  pedicelled  within  the  calyx,  opening  at  top, 
three-celled.  The  .dowers  open  at  funfet  and  then 
fmell  very  pleafantly.  Perennial.— Native  of  Barbarc, 
in  delds1.] 

‘  propagation  and  culture. 

•  Many  of  thefe  plants  are  hardy  annuals,  which  rife 
eafily  from  feeds  fown  in  the  autumn,  or  fponfaneoudy 
from  fcattered  feeds.  V;;  -'-  •  4  ..  ..  ;i;t 

3.  Sow  the  feeds  thin  upon,  a  border  of  light  earth 
in  autumn  ;  and  in  the  fpring  thin  the  plants  to  ..the 
didance  of  four  inches,  and  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds.  They  will  dower  in  may  and  jdne.  If  fome 
feeds  be  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  dower  a 
month  later.  Thefe  direbtions  will  ferve  for  feveral 
other  fpecies.  .  .  "  - 

4)  5)  2,1,  33,  34,  38,  yo,  4 T  45>  Sow 

the  feeds  upon  a  warm  border  in  the  autumn. 

15.  This  may  be  increafed  by  dips  planted  in  a 
fhady  border:  and  if  the  plants  are  fet  in  a  warm  dry 
border,  they  will  live  feveral  years  without  fhelter,  but 
in  moid  ground  they  frequently  rot  in  winter.  .  This 
alfo  rifes  eafily  from  feeds. 

16.  As  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  here,  it  is  difficult  to 
propagate  this  fpecies.  The  only  way  is  to  flip  off 
the  heads  in  june,  and  plant  them  under  a  glafs  ;  thefe 
will  take  root,  if  fhaded  from  the  fun  and  duly  wa¬ 
tered. 

18,  19,  ao.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn  upon  a  warm 
border.  When  the  plants  are  flt  to  remove  fet  them 
on  a  dry  foil  in  a  warm  fituation,  where  they  will  live 
through  the  winter,  and  the  following  dimmer  they 
will  flower  and  ripen  their  feeds  and  then  decay. 

1,  28,  30,  44,  &c.  Permit  the  feeds  to  fcatters 
and  the  ^plants  will  come  up  without  farther  care. 

[31,  32.  Thefe  require  the  proteblion  of  a  dry  dove, 
greenhoufe  or  glals-cafe.  They  may  eafily  be  railed 
from  feeds,  but  are  more  commonly  increafed  from 
cuttings,  which  Arike  freely.] 

42.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn.  When  the  plants 
are  flt  to  remove  tranfplant  them  into  a  bed  of  frefb 
earth  at  (ix  inches  didance,  (hading  and  watering  them 
until  they  have  taken  new  root.  Keep  them  clean 
from  weeds  till  autumn,  and  then  tranfplant  them  to 
the  places  where  they  are  dedgned  to  remain  for 
flowering.  When  the  feeds  happen  to  fcatter  upon  a 
wall,  the  plants  will  continue  much  longer  than  in  the 
ground. 

[50,  51’  53-  Thefe  are  perennial  fpecies,  and 

may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings.  They  are 
all  hardy.]  The  feeds  of  the  lad  fliould  be  fown  in 
dry  rubbiffi,  where  the  plants  will  live  many  years ; 
but  in  rich  moid  foils  they  rarely  live  through  the 
winter. 

*  Desfontaines. 

[SlLENE 
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[SiLEMt.  See  CucubalttSy  Lychnis ,  Saponaria,  Velezia.'] 
Siler.  See  Lajerpitium,  \_Peucedanutn,  Sejelid\ 

Si li qua.  See  Ceratoniay  [fCercis ,  Poincianat  Tama- 
r  Indus.  ] 

Siliquastrum.  See  Cercis. 

£Silk  Cotton.  See  Bombaxf) 

SILPHIUM  (of  Pliny.  SiAiptav  of  Diojcoridesd) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  986.  Reich,  n.  1069.  Schreb.  n.  1334. 
Gurtn.  t.  17 1.  Juff.  188.  Afterifcus,  Dill, 
elth.  39.  42. 

Claff  19.  4.  Syngenefia  Polygarnia,  Neceffaria. 

Nat.  order  of  Cmpoft a  Oppoftifoli a.  Cory mbif era, 

Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  ovate,  imbricate,  fquarrofe  :  fcales  ovate- 
oblong,  bent:  back  in  the  middle,  prominent  every 
way,  permanent. 

Cor.  Compound  radiate.  Corollets  hermaphrodite  in  the 
difk  ma*y  :  females  in  the  ray  fewer. 

Proper  of  the  hermaphrodites  one-petalled,  funnel- 
form,  five-toothed}  the  tube  fcarcely  narrower 
than  the  border : — of  the  females  lanceolate,  very 
long,  often  three-toothed. 

St  am.  in  the  hermaphrodites :  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort.  Anther  cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  hermaphrodites :  Germ  round,  very  (lender. 
Style  filiform,  very  long,  villofe.  Stigma  fimple  — in 
the  females,  Germ  obcordate.  Style  fimple,  fhort. 
Stigmas  two,  briftlc-fhaped,  length  of  the  ftyle. 

Per.  none.--  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in  the  hermaphrodites  none  : — in  the  females  foli- 
tary,  lubmembranaceous,  obcordate,  with  the  edge 
membranaceous,  two-horned,  emarginate. 

Rec.  chaffy  :  chaffs  linear. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fquarrofe.  Seed-down  margined -two -horned. 
Recept.  chaffy. 

SPECIES. 

[r.  Silphium  laciniatum.  Jagged-leaved  Silphium. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1301.  fyjl.  789.  Reich .  3.  919.  Lin. 
fil.fajc.  1.  t.  1. 

Leaves  alternate  pinnate-finuate. 

2.  Silphium  terebinthinum.  Broad-leaved  Silphium. 

Lin.JyJl.  789.  Juppl.  383.  Jacqu.bort.  1.  16.  /.  43. 
Ait.  kew.  3.  267.  G<ertn.  fruSl.  2.  445. 

Leaves  alternate  ovate  ferrate  rugged ,  root-leaves  cor¬ 
date. 

3.  Silphium  perfoliatuln.  Square-Jlalked  Silphium. 

Lim  fpec.  1301.  Jyfi.  789.  Reich.  3.  920.  GouaH 
monjp.  462. 

Leaves  oppofite  deltoid  petioled  perfoliate ,  Jlem  four-cor¬ 
nered  even. 

4.  Silphium  connatum.  Round-Jlalked  Silphium. 

Lin.JyJl.  789.  Reich.  3.  920.  mant.  574. 

Leaves  oppofite  J'effle  perfoliate ,  ferns  round  rugged.  ] 

5.  Silphium  Afterileus.  Hairy-falked  Silphium. 

Lin.  fpec.  1302.  Reich.  3.  920.  hort.  cliff.  494. 
Fabric  helmfi.  141.  Gron.  virg.  133. 

Afterifcus  Coronae-lolis  folio  &  facie.  Dill.  elth.  42. 

'  *•  37 -  f  42. 

Leaves  undivided  Jeffile  oppofite ,  lower  alternate. 

6.  Silphium  trifoliatum.  Three- leaved  Silphium. 

^  Lin.  Jpec.  1302.  Reich.  3.  921.  Gron.  virg.  133. 
Chryianthemum  virginianum,  foliis  afperis  tribus  f. 
quaternis  ad  genicula  fids.  Mor.  hif.  3.  24.  J.  6. 
t.  3,/  68.  Rail  Juppl.  2 1 1. 

Leaves  in  threes. 

[7.  Silphium  trilobatum.  Three-lobed  Silphium. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1302.  Reich.  3.  921.  amoen.  4.307. 
Brown. jam.  321.4.  (Buphthalmum.)  Plum. Jpec. 
10.  ic.  107.  f.  2.  (Corona  folis. )  Sloan,  jam.  t. 
262.  /.  155./.  1.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  450./.  4. 

Leaves  oppofte Jeffile  wedge -form.  ] 

%.  Silphium  arborelcens.  Tree  Silphium. 

Mill.  diet.  n.  4. 

Corona  iolis  americana  arborefeens,  flore  parvo  luteo, 
femme  alato.  Houfl.  MJs. 

LtajhrubbyCe0lnte  alUrmte  ruZled  flatly  ferrate ,  fern 


DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  Root  perennial.  Stem  twice  the  height  of  a 
man,  as  thick  as  the  thumb,  quite  fimple,  lfnooth 
below,  above  rugged  with  brown  tubercles  and  white 
fpreading  hairs,  round.  Leaves  petioled,  two  feet  in 
length  and  a  foot  in  breadth,  embracing  at  the  bafe, 
pinnatifid  }  fegments  on  each  fide  four  or  five,  diftant, 
narrow,  tooth -finuate,  rugged,  with  very  folid  ribs 
raifed  on  both  Tides ;  margin  of  the  upper  leaves  pur- 
plifh.  Calyx  of  ten  fcales,  ending  in  large  awl- 
fhaped  fpines.  Petals  of  the  ray  thirty,  length  of 
the  calyx,  with  a  bifid  (lender  ftyle.  Florets  of  the 
difk  yellow,  many,  feparated  by  chaffs,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe  }  with  a  fimple  ftyle.  Seeds  in  the  ray  mem¬ 
branaceous,  oval,  emarginate,  with  two  fmall  awns 
in  the  difk  columnar,  four-cornered,  abortive  k. 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1781  by 
Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  from  july  to  feptember  *. 

2.  Stems  two  or  three  in  number,  ftrong,  upright, 
annual,  fmooth :  panicled  above,  but  without  any 
branches  throughout  the  whole  length,  being  befet 
with  diftant  leaves :  radical  and  lower  cauline  leaves 
large,  heart-fhaped,  upright,  rough,  fharply  toothed 
on  the  edges,  and  ciliated  with  very  fhort  hairs :  they 
are  very  veiny,  but  not  wrinkled :  the  footftalks  are 
long  and  embrace  the  ftem  at  their  bafe:  the  ftem- 
leaves  are  fimilar,  but  fcarcely  hearted  at  the  bafe, 
and  the  others  are  more  oblong,  and  half  embrace  the 
ftem  :  the  peduncles  are  elongated,  round,  and  moftly 
leaflefs ;  though  a  few  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  two 
oppofite  leaflets :  the  terminal  flower  on  the  ftem 
flowers  firft,  and  when  this  begins  to  feed  the  lateral 
peduncles  of  the  panicle  begin  to  extend  and  proceed 
to  flower.  The  fmell  of  the  flower,  which  is  mode¬ 
rately  large,  and  yellow,  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  Sun¬ 
flower".  Calyx  ventricofe  at  the  bafe,  fquarrofe 
above.  Chaffs  of  the  difk  almoft  the  length  of  the 
barren  flowers  : — of  the  ray  ovate-oblong,  flat,  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  feed,  to  the  bafe  of  which  they  are 
faftened.  Seeds  ovate-rounded,  plano-convex,  very 
much  comprefled,  pedicelled  with  a  fetaceous  bafe, 
Amply  emarginate  at  top,  without  any  vifible  feed- 
down  \ 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1756, 
by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  auguft 
and  feptember". 

3.  Root  perennial.  Stem  higher  than  a  man,  four- 
cornered,  even.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate  or  deltoid, 
ferrate,  decurrent  along  the  petioles,  and  oppofitely 
perfoliate.  Upper  leaves  feflile,  very  wide,  perfoliate. 
Peduncle  terminating  and  from  the  axil  of  the  laft 
leaves,  round,  inclined.  Calyx  fquarrofe,  blunt.  Co¬ 
rolla  yellow  with  twenty- four  rays  and  two-parted 
ftyles:  thofe  of  the  difk  have  fimple  longer  ftyles, 
and  are  barren  p.  • 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1766 
by  Peter  Collinfon,  Efq.  It  flowers  from  july  to 
odtober  q. 

4.  Root  perennial.  Stem  the  height  of  a  man,  as 
thick  as  the  thumb,  eredt,  quite  fimple,  round  except 
at  the  bottom  where  it  is  indiftindlly  four-cornered, 
rugged  with  hairs  bent  down.  Leaves  connate-per¬ 
foliate,  ovate-oblong,  with  the  difk  concave,  as  in 
Dipjacus  laciniatus ,  feflile  and  not  with  the  laft  petioles 
connate-perfoliate  as  in  S.  perfoliatum ,  rugged,  a  fpan 
long,  fharpifh,  ferrate.  Panicle  terminating,  dicho¬ 
tomous  :  peduncles  of  the  forking  folitary,  one-flow¬ 
ered,  length  of  the  internodes.  Calyx  fquarrofe,  with 
the  fcales  ovate,  bluntifh,  even,  flat  and  reflexed  at 
the  top,  as  in  S.  Aflerijcus.  Corolla  radiate,  yellow  : 
florets  of  the  difk  many,  hermaphrodite,  abortive, 
with  a  fimple  ftyle  Handing  out : — of  the  ray  twelve, 
elongated,  female,  fertile,  with  a  bifid  piftil  fhorter 
than  the  corollets r. 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1765, 
by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  from  july 
tooftober3.] 

5.  Root  perennial.  Stem  four  or  five  feet  high, 

k  Linn.  fpec.  1  Hort.  kew,  m  *Jacquin. 

n  Gartner.  0  Hort.  kew.  p  Linn.  fpec. 

q  Hort.  kew.  1  Linn.  mant.  *  Hort.  kew. 

thick. 
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thick,  folid,  fet  with  prickly  hairs,  and  having  many 
purple  fpots.  Lower  leaves  alternate ;  upper  oppo- 
fite  and  feflile,  rough,  about  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  having  a  few  flight  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  edges.  The  upper  part  of  the  item 
divides  into  five  or  fix  fmall  branches,  terminated  by 
yellow  radiated  flowers  like  thofe  of  the  perennial 
Sun-flower,  but  fmaller,  having  generally  nine  florets 
in  the  ray. 

[Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1732, 
by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  from  Carolina  feeds.  It 
flowers  from  july  to  feptember  *.J 

6.  Root  perennial  and  woody.  Stems  annual,  riling 
five  feet  high  or  more  in  good  land,  of  a  purplilh  co¬ 
lour,  and  branching  towards  the  top.  Leaves  oblong, 
rough,  having  fome  lharp  teeth  on  the  edges  ;  they 
are  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  two 
broad ;  towards  the  bottom  of  the  ftem  they  Hand  by 
fours  at  each  joint  ;  higher  up  they  are  by  threes,  and 
at  the  top  by  pairs,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftems.  Flowers 
upon  pretty  long  peduncles,  folitary.  Calyx  of  three 
rows  of  imbricate  leaves,  the  outer  row  fmalleft.  In 
the  ray  thirteen  yellow  florets,  three-toothed  at  the 
end. — Native  of  many  parts  of  North  America. 

[Cultivated  in  1759,  ^7  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
from  july  to  odtober ". 

7.  This  is  a  weakly  plant,  creeping  far  among  other 
vegetables,  but  more  luxuriant  and  Upright  towards 
the  top. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Frequent  in  Jamaica,  1. 
in  low  marfhy  lands  *.] 

8.  This  riles  with  a  Ihrubby  ftalk  to  the  height  of 
eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  Woody  branches,  with 
fpear-ihaped  leaves  placed  alternately  on  every  parti 
they  are  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  hal^  broad 
in  the  middle,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  their  furface 
is  rough,  and  their  edges  flightly  ferrate.  Flowers 
terminating,  fome  fingly  on  (lender  peduncles,  others 
by  two  or  three  upon  each  peduncle,  unequal  in 
height.  They  have  flrort  fcaly  calyxes;  florets  of  the 
ray  Ihort ;  thofe  of  the  dilk  more  prominent  than  in 
the  other  forts  :  colour  deep  yellow. 

Difcovered  by  Dr.  William  Houftoun  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  hoots, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  practifed  for  the  perennial 
Sun-flower.  The  bell  time  for  this  is  in  autumn, 
when  the  Italics  begin  to  decay.  Treat  them  after¬ 
wards  in  the  fame  way  as  the  perennial  Sun-flower. 

8.  Slip  off  the  young  Ihoots  in  july,  plant  them  in 
a  pot  filled  with  light  loam,  plunge  it  in  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed,  covering  the  pot  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand- 
glafs,  and  ftiade  it  from  the  fun.  When  the  flips  are 
rooted,  plant  each  in  a  feparate  pot;  place  them, 
during  the  warm  months,  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm 
fituadon ;  but  in  winter  keep  them  in  a  moderate 
ftove. 

[Silphium  solidaginoides.  See  Buphthalmum  helian- 
thoides. 

Silver  Bush.  See  Anthyllis . 

— 1  'Tree.  Set  Protea. 

• - Weed.  See  Potent  ill  a. 

Silybum.,  See  Carduus  and  Gundelia. 

Simaba.  See  Z  winger  a. 

Simira.  See  PJychotria. 

Simpler’s  Joy.  See  Verbena. 

Sinapi.  See  Brajfica ,  Bunias ,  Myagrum ,  Sin  apis,  Si- 
Jymbrium.  ] 

SIN  APIS  {of  Plautus.  Sinapi  of  Pliny.  Sinape  of 
Columella.  hvmn  of  Theophrajlus  and  Diofcorides. 

Alfo  Tiva.ni  &  vot 7ru  ;  n ocgx  to  tivztS'xi  tou;  unx f  ;  from 
its  making  the  eyes  water.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  821.  Reich,  n.  885.  Schreb.  n.  1097. 
Gartn.  t.  143.  fuff.  238.  Sinapi.  Tournef. 

t.  1 1 2. 

Claff.  15.  2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa. 

Nat.  order  of  Siliquofa  or  Cruciformes. — Crucifer  a , 

Juff. 

r  Hort.  kew. 
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GENERIC  CI4ARACTER. 

Cal,  Perianth  four-leaved,  fpreading  :  leaflets  linear;  cori- 
^  cave-channelled,  cruciform-fpreading,  deciduous. 
tmR.  four-petalled,  cruciform.  Petals  roundilh,  flat^ 
fpreading,  entire  :  claws  ereff,  linear,  fearcely  the 
length  of  the  calyx. 

NeElareous  glands  four,  ovate  :  one  on  each  fide  be- 
x  tween  the  fhorter  ftamen  and  the  piftil  5  and  one 
on  each  fide  between  the  longer  ftamer.s  and 
the  calyx. 

St  Am.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  erg  ft  :  two  of  them 
oppofite,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  and  four  longer. 
Anthers  from  erect  fpreading,  acuminate. 

Pist.  Gem  cylindrical.  Style  length  of  the  germ,  height 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  capitate,  entire. 

Per.  Silique  oblong,  toroie  below,  rugged,  two-celled, 
two-valved :  partition  for  the  mod  part  twice  the  length 
of  the  valves,  large,  comprefled. 

Seeds  many,  globular. 

Obs.  Hence  Sinapis  differs  from  Braffica,  in  having 
the  calyx  fpreading,  but  the  claws  of  the  co- 
rolla  ereti.  Crantz  unites  this  genus  with 
kaph  anusr 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fpreading.  Cor.  claws  ere  ft.  Gland  between  the 
fhorter  ftamens  and  piftil,  and  between  the  longer 
ftamens  and  calyx. 

SPECIES. 

Sinapis  arvenfis.  Wild  Muftard  or  Charlock. 

Lin.  flpec.  933.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  280.  Willd. 
3.  554.  hort.  cliff.  338.  fl.fuec.  n.  610.  Hudf. 
angl.  298.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  594.  Smith  br it. 

721.  IJghtf.  fcot.  360.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  47. 
341.  Relb.  cant.ed.  1.  n.  558.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  589. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  484.  Fl.ruft.t.  101.  FI.  dan. 
t.  7 53.  Hall.  helv.  n.  467.  Hoffm.  germ.  242. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  288.  2.  122.  Polluh  pal.  n.  642. 
Krock.fllef.  n.  1100.  Neck,  gallob.  286.  Scop, 
earn.  n.  842.  Villars  dauph.  3.  338.  Allion  * 
pedem.  n.  957. 

Sinapi  arvenfe  prsecox  femine  nigro,  foliis  integris. 

Tournef.  infl.  227. 

Rapiftrum.  Dod.  pempt.  675.  1. 

R.  flore  luteo.  Bauh.pin.  95.  hift.  2.  844. 

R.  arvorum.  Lob.  obf.  99.  1.  ic.  1.  196.  2.  Ger. 
emac.  23  2  ^  2.  Park,  the  at,  862.  3.  Raii  hi  ft . 
802.  fyn.  295.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  4 5./.  12. 

Irion.  Puchf.  hift.  257. 

Siliques  multangular  torofe-turgid  longer  than  the  anci- 
pital  beak,  leaves  ovate  fublyrate. 

[2.  Sinapis  orientalis.  Oriental  Muftard. 

Lin.  fpec.  933.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  281.  Willd , 
3-  554.  amoen.  4.  280.  Murr.  prodr.  167. 

S.  orientale  maximum,  rapi  folio.  Tournef .  cor.  17. 
Siliques  hifpid  backwards  flightly  four-cornered  and  com- 

preffed  ett  the  tip. 

3.  Sinapis  braflicata.  Cabbage  Muftard. 

Lin.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  281.  Willd.  3.  555. 
Lour,  cochinch.  399.  ed.  Willd.  485. 

Leaves  ob ovate  toothletted even.) 

4.  Sinapis  alba.  .  White  Muftard. 

Lin.  fpec.  933.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  281.  Willd. 
3-  555-  mant.  429.  hort.  cliff.  338.  upf.  191. 
Gartn.frutt.  2.  299.  Hudf.  angl.  298.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  594.  Smith  brit.  722.  Light f  fcot. 
361.  Curt »  lond.  5.  t.  46.  322.  Relh.cant.  ed.  2. 
n .  559.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  590.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  485. 
FI.  ruft.  t.  70.  Hall.  helv.  n.  466.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  289.  2.  123.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1101.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  338.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  958. 

Sinapi  album.  Ger.  emac.  244.  4.  Black zv.  t.  29. — 
filiqua  hirfuta,  femine  albo  &  ruffo.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 
856.  Raii  Hift.  802.  fyn.  295.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  43. 
/•  }p. 

S.  apii  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  99. 

S.  fativum  alterum.  Dod.  pempt.  707.  i. 

S.  primum  genus.  Fuchf.  hift.  538. 

S.  fecundum.  Matth.  56^. 

Siliques  hifpid  torofe  fhorter  than  the  ancipital  beak, 
leaves  hifpid , 
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x.  Sinapis  nigra.  Common  or  Black  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  933.  Reich.  3.  28 2.  IVilld.  3.  555. 
hort.  cliff.  338.  fl.Juec.  n.  61 1.  mat.  med.  164. 
Woodv.  med.  hot.  409.  t.  15 1.  HudJ.  angl.  ^97. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  595.  Smith  hrit.  722.  'engl. 
hot.  t.  969.  Light f. /cot.  361.  Relb.  cant.  n.  560. 
Sihth.  ox  on.  n.  591.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  486.  Fl.ruft. 
t.  51.  Hoffm.  germ.  242.  Roth. germ.  1,  289.  2. 
*23.  Rollick  pal.  n.  643.  Krock.  file/.  1x02. 
Villars  dauph.  j.  339.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  959* 
Blackw.  t.  446.  Regnault  hot. 

Sinapi  rapi  folio.  Bauh.pin.  99.  Tourncf.  inft.  227. 
S.  fativum  2.  Ger.  emac.  244.  Rail  hifl.  803.  J yn . 

29S- 

S.  fat.  prius.  Dod.  pempt.  700.  2. 

S.  filiqua  latiufcula  glabra;  femine  ruffo  f.  vulgare. 

Bauh.  hi/l.  2.  856. 

S.  1.  Matth.  562. 

Siliques  fmooth  four-cornered  preffed  to  the  raceme ,  upper 
leaves  linear-lanceolate  quite  entire  fmooth. 

[6.  Sinapis  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  934.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  >3.  282.  Willd. 

3.  556.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  960.  t.  55./.  1. 
Eryfimum  dentis  leonis  folio  perenne  pyrenaicum. 
Tournef.  inft.  228. 

|3.  Sinapis  maritima.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  961. 

Siliques  ftreaked  rugged ,  leaves  runcinate  even. 

7.  Sinapis  pubefcens.  PubeJ cent  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fyft.  602.  ,  Reich.  3.  282.  Willd.  3.  556. 
mant.  95.  Ard.fpec.  1.  21.  t.  9. 

Siliques  pubefcent  erehl ,  beak  compreffed ,  leaves  lyrate 
villofe. 

8.  Sinapis  hifpida.  Hifpid  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  556. 

Siliques  hifpid  erett,  leaves  lyrate  very  rugged,  Jlem 
hifpid. 

9.  Sinapis  chinenfis.  Chinefe  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  283.  Willd.  3.  557. 
mant.  95.  Ard.fpec.  1.  23./.  10.  Lour,  cochinch. 
399.  ed.  Willd.  485. 

Siliques  even  flightly  jointed  patulous,  leaves  lyrate -runci¬ 
nate  Jubhir/ute.~\ 

10.  Sinapis  juncea.  Fine-leaved  Mujlard. 

Lin. fpec.  934.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  283.  Willd. 
3.  557.  hort.  upf.  1 91..  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  80. 

t.  17 1. 

Branches  in  bundles,  upper  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire. 
[ij.  Sinapis  Allionii. 

Lin.  fyft.  602.  Willd.  3.  557.  Jacqu.  hort.  2. 
t.  168. 

Siliques  ovate-oblong  patulous,  leaves  pinnatijid,  fegments 
gafhed.  ] 

12.  Sinapis  erucoides.  Dwarf  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  934.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  283.  Willd. 
3.557.  mant.  429.  amoen.  4.322.  Jacqu.  hort. 

2.  /.  170. 

Sinapi  hifpanicum  pumilum  album.  Tournef.  inft. 
227. 

Eruca  fylveftris  flore  albo  italica.  Barr.  ic.  132. 
Siliques  fmooth  equal,  leaves  lyrate  oblong  fmooth,  Jlem 
rugged. 

[13.  Sinapis  cernua.  Pendulous  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fyft.  602.  Willd.  3.  557.  Thunk,  jap.  261. 
Siliques  even  patulous,  root-leaf  lyrate,  end-lobe  very 
large  ovate  ga/h -toothed.'] 

14.  Sinapis  hifpanica.  Spanifh  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  934.  Reich.  3.  283.  Willd.  7.  558. 
hort.  cliff.  338. 

Sinapi  hifpanicum,  nafturtii  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  227. 
Leaves  doubly  pinnate,  fegments  linear. 

[15.  Sinapis  japonica.  Japonefe  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fyft.  602.  Willd.  558.  Thunb.  jap.  262. 

>%  Siliques  even  ereft,  leaves  gajh-pinnatifid fmooth. 

16.  Sinapis  incana.  Hoary  Mujlard. 

Lin. fpec.  934.  fyft.  602.  Reich.  3.  283.  Willd. 

3.  558-  amoen.  4.281.  Gouan  illuftr.  45.  Jacqu. 
hort.  2.  79.  /.  169.  Hall.  helv.  n.463. 

Eryfimum  foliis  fubincanis,  filiquis  breviffimis.  Herm. 

par.  t.  1 1  5.  Vaill.  par.  51. 

Siliques  preffed  to  the  raceme  even,  lower  leaves  lyrate 
lagged,  upper  lanceolate,  Jlem  rugged. 
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17.  Sinapis  frutefeens.  Shrubby  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  559.  Ait.  kew.  2.  404* 
Siliques  linear  even,  lower  leaves  oblong  toothed,  upper 
lanceolate  entire,  Jlem  fmooth  Jhrubby. 

18.  Sinapis  radicata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  559.  Desfont.  atlant.  98. 
/.  167. 

Root-leaves  deeply  lyrate  hifpid,  flem-leaves  pinnate , 
branches  rod-like  fmooth,  fliques  awl-fhaped  torulofe 
fpreading. 

19.  Sinapis  laevigata.  Smooth  Mujlard. 

Lin.  fpec.  934.  Reich.  3.  284.  Willd.  3.  559. 
amoen.  4.  281. 

Eryfimi  varietas.  Herm.  par.  155. 

Siliques  even  patulous,  leaves  lyrate  fmooth,  upper  lan¬ 
ceolate,  Jlem  even. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual,  fufiform,  fmall,  rigid.  Stem  from 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  half  in  height,  up¬ 
right,  round,  ftriated  or  grooved,  rough  with  a  few 
ftiff  hairs  or  briftles  bent  fomewhat  downwards,  com¬ 
monly  much  branched,  and  the  branches  fpreading. 
Leaves  petioled,  harfh  or  rugged,  deeply  and  irregu¬ 
larly  indented  and  ferrate,  fometimes  entire,  but  moft 
frequently  jagged  at  the  bafe,  and  fometimes  lyrate  or 
pinnatifid.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  Item  and 
branches,  each  on  a  pedicel  the  length  of  the  calyx 
and  flightly  hifpid.  Calyx-leaves  green  or  yellow, 
linear,  comprefied-concave,  half  as  long  as  the  co¬ 
rolla,  Handing  open  at  top.  Corolla  always  yellow. 
Siliques  fpreading,  fcarce  perceptibly  angular,  (fub- 
o&angular,  Sm.)  flightly  hairy  or  fometimes  fmooth, 
torofe  or  fwelling,  ending  in  a  ihort,  comprefled, 
enfiform,  grooved  beak.  Seeds  dark  brown,  lhining, 
eight  or  nine  y. 

The  flem  is  either  wholly  green  or  tinged  with  red. 
Among  corn  it  is  more  drawn  up,  and  often  fcarcely 
branched.  The  leaves  vary  much  in  form  and  de¬ 
gree  of  divifion.  The  plant  differs  in  height  and  de¬ 
gree  of  hairinefs2. 

It  is  confounded  by  hufbandmen,  under  the  name 
of  Charlock,  with  Raphanus  Raphaniftrum ,  which  is  as 
common  a  weed  in  fome  fields,  as  this  is  in  others. 
But  the  ftem  and  leaves  of  Sinapis  arvenfis  are  green 
without  any  glaucous  call ;  the  ftem  hirfute  with  very 
rigid  hairs ;  the  pods  fmooth  and  bellying,  but  not 
angular ;  the  flowers  fmaller ;  calyx-leaves  fpreading, 
yellow,  half  the  length  of  the  petals  ;  corolla  fmaller, 
yellow  and  without  veins  \ 

Native  of  Europe,  in  corn  fields,  flowering  in  may 
and  june,  and  perfecting  its  feeds  before  harveft;  it  is 
therefore  very  abundant  in  fpring  corn. 

Its  claflical  name  in  Englifh  is  Wild  Muftard  ;  but  it 
is  known  among  hufbandmen  by  the  names  of  Char¬ 
lock,  Garlock,  Warlock,  Chadlock,  Cadlock,  and  Ked- 
lock,  all  evidently  the  fame. name  originally,  only  va- 
rioufly  pronounced  in  different  counties.  We  find 
the  laft  in  Fitzherbert  and  our  other  early  Englifh 
writers.  In  fome  parts  of  Yorkfhire  it  is  faid  to  be 
called  Runfh. 

The  young  plants,  and  particularly  the  tender  tops 
before  they  flower,  are  boiled^  and  eaten  as  greens  by 
hufbandmen  in  Scandinavia,  Ireland,  and  many  parts 
of  England.] 

The  feed  is  Commonly  fold  under  the  title  of  Dur¬ 
ham  Muftard-feed. 

[2.  Like  the  preceding,  but  the  beak  only  of  the 
pod  fmooth.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

3.  Stature  of  Cabbage  or  Lettice,  but  the  calyx  of 
Muftard.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  very  fmooth. 
Root-leaves  oleraceous,  obovate,  obtufe,  toothed, 
fmooth,  white-veined,  with  the  petioles  channelled : 
middle  ftem- leaves  oblong,  fometimes  eared  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petiole  :  upper  lanceolate,  feflile,  em¬ 
bracing.  Flower  very  like  that  of  the  common  Cab¬ 
bage.  Calyx  yellow,  fpreading.  Petals  yellow, 
fcarcely  emarginate.  Pod  like  that  of  Cabbage. 

Native  of  China b.  Cultivated  abundantly  both 
there  and  in  Cochinchina c. 
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4.  Root  annual.  That  and  the  ftem  nearly  as  in 
the  arvenfis.  Stem  ftrong,  hard,  nearly  round,  up¬ 
right,  branched,  ftriated  or  finely  grooved,  fet  with 
numerous  ftiffifh  hairs  pointing  downwards,  from  a 
foot  and  half  to  two  feet  in  height.  Leaves  petioled, 
alternate,  pale  green,  rough  with  ftrong  hairs  on  both 
fides,  all  deeply  indented  or  lobed,  the  terminating 
fegment  very  broad  and  large,  and  frequently  a  pair 
of  fmall  wings  on  the  petiole  :  the  lowers  ones  deeply 
pinnatifid ;  the  upper  ones  fublyrate.  Flowers  on 
loofe  racemes  or  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
on  horizontal  pedicels,  which  have  four  grooves  or 
corners,  and  ftrong  hairs  pointing  downwards.  Calyx- 
leaves  linear,  fpreading  a  little  at  top  and  ending 
bluntly,  green  yellow  or  fometimes  purplifh.  Petals 
yellow,  with  upright  narrow  claws  fcarcely  the  length 
of  the  calyx ;  lamina  or  border  obovate  and  entire. 
Siliques  fpreading  on  almoft  horizontal  peduncles,  an 
inch  long,  roundifh,  ribbed,  torofe  or  fweliing  where 
the  feeds  are,  hifpid,  feparated  into  two  cells,  by  a 
membranaceous  partition,  which  is  produced  above 
the  valves  into  a  very  long  coriaceous,  enfiform,  flat¬ 
ted,  greenifh,  rugged  beak.  Seeds  three  or  four,  glo¬ 
bular,  very  large,  white,  yellowifh,  brown  or  dark  ruft 
colour  d. 

Ray  diftinguifhes  this  fpecies  from  common  Muftard 
and  Charlock,  by  the  leaves  being  more  deeply  and 
frequently  cut ;  the  pods  hairy  and  Handing  out  more 
from  the  ftalk  ;  the  feeds  very  large,  fo  as  to  fwell  out 
the  pod  into  knots ;  and  the  ■pod'itfelf  finifhing  in  a 
broad  thin  oblong  fword-fbaped  point.  Haller  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  flower  is  larger  than  in  the  common 
Muftard. 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  Flanders,  Switzerland 
and  Britain,  in  corn  fields,  on  banks,  and  by  road 
fides ;  flowering  in  june,  and  ripening  its  feeds  in 
auguft.  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  Muftard  is  as  com¬ 
mon  in  the  fields  about  High  Wycomb,  in  Bucks,  as 
Charlock  (Sinapis  arvenfis)  is  in  other  places. 

White  Muftard  is  generally  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
a  falad  herb,  with  Crefles,  Radifh,  &c.  for  winter  and 
Ipring  ufe.  The  feeds  have  nearly  the  fame  proper¬ 
ties  with  thofe  of  common  Muftard  e  (Sinapis  nigra.) 

5.  Root  annual,  fmall.  Stem  upright,  round, 
ftreaked,  the  upper  part  fmooth,  three  or  four  feet  in 
height,  with  many  diftant  fpreading  branches.  Leaves 
petioled,  varioufly  lobed  and  toothed  ;  thofe  next  the 
root  lyrate,  rugged  *  on  the  ftem  fmooth,  the  upper 
ones  frequently  Ample,  lanceolate,  and  fharply  toothed, 
the  very  uppermoft  quite  entire.  Calyx  and  corolla 
pale  yellow.  Siliques  fhort,  parallel  to  the  ftem,  with 
a  fmooth  beak  :  the  peduncles  are  (lightly  hairy.  Seeds 
brown f. 

“  Our  ordinarie  Muftard,”  fays  Johnfon,  (Ger. 
emac.  243.)  “  hath  leaves  like  Turneps,  but  not  fo 
rough,  the  ftalks  are  fmooth,  and  grow  fometimes  to 
three,  four  dr  five  cubits  high  ;  they  have  many 
branches,  and  the  leaves  upon  thefe  branches,  efpe- 
cially  the  uppermoft,  are  long  and  narrow,  and  hang 
downward  on  fmall  ftalks ;  the  cods  are  fhort,  and  lie 
flat  and  clofe  to  the  branches,  and  are  fomewhat 
fquare :  the  feed  is  reddifh  or  yellow.” 

This  hanging  down  of  the  upper  leaves  on  the  branch- 
lets,  remarked  by  Johnfon,  diftinguifhes  this  at  firft 
fight  from  its  congeners s. 

Ray’s  diftinSions  are  good  ones.  “  It  is  a  loftier 
plant  than  either  White  Muftard  or  Charlock  ■,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  ftem  and  the  branches  are  fmooth  ;  the 
pods  lhort,  preffed  clofe  to  the  ftem  and  almoft  qua¬ 
drangular.^  The  feeds  are  the  fmalleft  among  thefe 
plants.”  We  may  add,  that  the  leaves  are  of  a  much 
darker  colour,  and  their  divifions  blunter  than  in  the 
White  Muftard  ;  the  flowers  are  fmaller,  the  pods  for 
the  moft  part  quite  fmooth,  and  fcarcely  torulofe. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  corn  fields,  on  the  banks  of 
ditches,  and  by  way  fides ;  flowering  in  june  and  july. 
Whenever  they  throw  the  earth  out  of  their  ditches 
in  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  the  bank  comes  up  thick  with 
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Muftard  ;  the  feed  failing  into  the  water  and  finkihg 
to  the  bottom,  will  remain  embalmed  in  the  mud  for 
ages  without  vegetating;  The  tender  leaves  are 
ometimes  boiled  and  eaten  as  greens  in  the  fpring. 
But  it  is  principally  cultivated  for  the  feed,  which  is 
Utcd  both  medicinally  and  for  culinary  purpoles h. 

The  feeds  reduced  to  powder  make  the  common 
Muftard  for  the  table.  When  frefh,  this  powder 
has  little  pungency  and  much  bitternefs;  but  moif- 
tened  with  vinegar  and  kept  for  a  day,  the  eflen- 
tial  oil  is  evolved,  and  it  becomes  confiderably  more 
acrid.  By  diftillation  with  water  they  yield  an  ef- 
fential  oil  of  great  acrimony.  Subjected  to  the  prefs, 
they  yield  a  confiderable  quantity  of  mild  infipid  oil, 
which  is  as  free  from  acrimony  as  that  of  Almonds1. 

The  feeds  unbruifed  taken  inwardly,  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  table  fpoontul  or  more,  gently  loofen  the 
bowels,  and  are  of  fervice  in  afthma,  chronic  rheu- 
matifm  and  palfy.  The  powdered  feeds  curdle  milk, 
and  give  a  ftrong  impregnation  to  boiling  water. 
This  infufion,  taken  in  confiderable  quantity,  vomits ; 
in  fmaller  doles  it  is  an  ufeful  aperient  and  diuretic. 
Cataplafrus  formed  with  crum  of  bread,  vinegar  and 
powdered  muftard  feed  are  very  commonly  applied  to 
the  foies  of  the  feet,  as  ftimulants  in  fevers  that  re¬ 
quire  fuch  treatment ;  they  are  ufed  with  advantage* 
topically  applied,  in  fixed  rheumatic  and  feiatje  pains. 
Upon  the  whole,  whenever  we  want  a  ftrong  Him  ulus* 
that  a£ls  upon  the  nervous  fyftem,  without  exciting 
much  heat,  we  know  none  preferable  to  Muftard  feed. 
Its  acrimony  is  not  to  be  aferibed  to  volatile  alkali, 
but  cotififts  in  an  efiential  oil k. 

Bergius  informs  us,  that  he  found  Muftard  of  great 
efficacy  in  curing  vernal  intermittebts  for  this  purpofe 
he  direfled  a  fpoontul  of  the  whole  feeds  to  be  taken 
three  or  four  times  a  day,  during  the  apyrexia ;  and 
when  the  difeafe  was  obftinate,  he  added  flour  of  Muf¬ 
tard  to  the  bark.  Muftard-fced  may  be  moft  con¬ 
veniently  given  entire  or  unbruifed,  and  to  the  quantity 
of  a  fpoontul  or  half  an  ounce  to  a  dofe  k 

6.  Root  biennial.  Leaves  runcinate,  fmooth,  with 
a  whitifh  rib  ;  the  triangular  fegments  of  the  root- 
leaves  toothletted,  of  the  ftem-leaves  lanceolate. 
Stem  fmoothifh.  Flowers  racemed,  fmall,  yellow. 
Siliques  ftraightiifi,  ftriated,  rugged,  with  indiftind 
hairs  pointing  upwards”. 

Stems  angular,  even,  round,  ftriated,  flexuofe, 
fmooth.  Margin  of  the  leaves  and  ribfhortly  fubhir- 
fute  :  the  leaves  themfelves  pinnatifid,  with  the  pinnas 
triangular,  toothed  efpecially  below,  on  a  grooved 
petiole.  Flower-ftalks  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Flowers  firft  in  an  umbel,  afterwards  in  a  raceme. 
Pedicels  round.  Calyx-leaves  linear,  greenifh-yellow, 
about  the  length  of  the  claws.  Petals  ovate,  quite 
entire.  Siliques  ftriated,  torofe,  round.  Seeds  ten  or 
twelve,  oblong,  grooved  in  the  inner  part". 

Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  monf  Cenis,  the  Alps  of 
the  Vaudois  and  di  Viu. 

f3.  This,  according  to  Allioni,  differs  not  only  in  its 
place  of  growth,  but  in  fome  other  marks.  The  bi¬ 
ennial  roots  bear  the  root-leaves  on  long  petioles, 
finuate  angular  efpecially  towards  the  petiole.  The 
ftem-leaves  are  more  fparingly  toothed,  and  lonp-er 
with  the  end  triangular ;  the  upper  ones  fcarcely  an¬ 
gular  and  rather  haftate.  All  juicy  and  thickifh,  very 
fmooth,  fubglaucous,  concave  above.  Stem  a  yard 
high,  film,  erect,  branched,  round,  very  fmooth  ;  with 
a  raceme  of  flowers  on  each  branch.  Calyx  fpread¬ 
ing.  Petals _  ovate,  clawed,  fulphur-coloured.  The 
peduncles  thicken  afrer  flowering.  Siliques  irregu¬ 
larly  prefled  clofe  to  the  branches  and  commonly 
twifted,  round,  torulofe,  narrower  towards  the  end, 
thickened  (but  not  homed  or  beaked)  with  a  two¬ 
necked  permanent  ftigma.  In  the  other  the  fti.qma  is 
not  cloven. 

Native  of  the  coaft  of  Uneglia,  the  defeent  of  the 
Col  di  Tenda  and  the  iollov*ing  mountains  towards 
Nice,  &c. 

7.  Stem  perennial,  lfirubby.  The  whole  plant 
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vlllofe.  Leaves  blunt.  Petals  yellow,  entire. — Native 
of  Sicily  *. 

8.  Root  annual.  Stem  hifpid-muricated.  Leaves 
pinnatifid,  blunt,  toothed,  the  end  lobe  oblong  and  very 
large,  very  rugged  on  both  Tides  with  Ihort  rigid  hairs. 
Petioles  hifpid.  Flowers  yellow.  Beak  of  the  filique 
long,  blunt  and  flat. — Native  of  Morocco p. 

9.  Root  annual.  Stem  hifpid  below.  Leaves 
toothed,  rugged  about  the  edge  and  along  the  rib. 
Flowers  white,  fmall q. 

Stem  three  feet  high,  thick,  ftriated,  branched. 
Root- leaves  large,  oblong- oval,  lyrate -runcinate, 
wrinkled,  with  few  hairs,  often  none  :  petioles  roundifh, 
channelled,  fhort,  flefhy.  Stem-leaves  cordate-coni¬ 
cal,  embracing,  fubferrate,  alternate,  fmooth,  with 
rounded  ears.  Flowers  terminating,  yellow,  in  long 
fimple  fpikes.  Siliques  torole ;  containing  brown, 
globular  feeds. 

Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  and  very  exten- 
fively  cultivated  in  both  countries. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  it  in  Cochinchina,  with 
entire  leaves,  not  lyrate.  Thefe  being  more  tender 
and  having  more  flavour,  are  preferred  for  eating. 
The  feeds^are  ufed  internally  as  a  ftimulant,  and  ex¬ 
ternally  as  finapifms  r. 

Introduced  in  1782  by  Monf.  Thouin  ;  and  flower¬ 
ing  here  in  July  s. 

Loureiro  has  another  fpecies,  (S.  pekinenfis)  which 
is  cultivated  about  Pekin,  and  efteemed  the  belt  of 
all  the  forts.  It  grows  higher  in  Cochinchina,  but  is 
inferior  in  quality.  Loureiro  fowed  the  feeds  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  on  his  return  home,  but  found  that  it  dege¬ 
nerated  every  year.  He  defcribes  it  as  annual,  two 
feet  high,  with  an  upright,  thick,  round,  fmooth  ftem  : 
the  root-leaves  turbinate-ovate,  entire,  ferrate-runci- 
nate,  curled,  fmooth,  yellowifh,  very  tender ;  on  flat- 
tifh,  very  wide,  white,  grooved,  half-embracing  pe¬ 
tioles  ;  ftem  leaves  conical,  fefiile,  quite  entire.  Spikes 
folitary,  very  long,  fpreading.  Calyx-leaves  oblong, 
blunt,  upright,  yellow.  Corolla  yellow,  fpreading. 
Siliques  linear,  compreffed,  fmooth.  Seeds  globular, 
rufous. 

Loureiro  regards  Sinapis  juncea  and  cernua  as  varie¬ 
ties  of  the  chinenfis ;  and  confidering  how  the  Cabbage 
varies  in  Europe  by  culture,  he  doubts  whether  all 
thefe  plants  may  not  be  varieties,  rather  than  true 
fpecies.] 

10.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high.  Root- leaves 
broad,  fmooth,  jagged  ;  but  the  upper  ones  are  entire. 
Flowers  yellow.  Pods  fmooth  and  turgid. 

Native  of  China,  whence  the  feeds  are  frequently 
brought  to  England.  This  plant  is  ufed  as  a  boiled 
falad  by  the  Chinefe,  but  in  England  it  is  not  regarded. 
It  flowers  in  june  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  auguft. — 
Calyx  hairy,  pale  green  :  flowers  white. 

[Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller1. 

11.  Root  fibrous,  white,  and  annual:  the  whole 
plant  is  either  perfectly  fmooth,  or  at  moft  fcattered 
over  with  a  few  diftant  whitifh  hairs :  ftem  folitary, 
round,  branchy,  and  about  a  foot  and  half  high :  all 
the  leaves  laciniated  in  a  pinnatifid  manner,  rather 
obfcure,  infipid,  with  the  fegments  unequally  tooth- 
pinnated :  upper  leaves  fefiile,  the  reft  footftalked:  no 
radical  leaves,  except  the  feed-leaves  :  flowers  thinly 
placed  on  upright  racemes,  almoft  inodorous :  calyx 
yellowifh,  with  a  tinge  of  green:  petals  yellow  :  filiques 
ovate-oblong,  wrinkled,  glaucous,  not  at  all  hairy,  and 
marked  by  a  few  longitudinal  prominent  lines".] 

12.  This  feldom  rifes  more  than  eight  or  nine 
inches  high.  Leaves  fmooth  and  much  jagged.  The 
ftalk  branches  towards  the  top,  and  is  terminated  by 
a  loofe  fpike  of  white  flowers ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
fmooth,  taper,  blunt  pods,  filled  with  fmall  brown 

feeds.  It  flowers  in  iune,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 

auguft. 

[Root  annual.  Stem  purplilh,  fomewhat  angular, 
rugged.  Leaves  lyrate- runcinate,  fharpilb,  ferrulate. 
Racemes  corymbed.  Calyx  half-fpreading,  pubefeent. 
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Petals  white,  obtufe,  fcarcely  emarginate.  Filaments 
purplifh  \ 

Native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in  vineyards  and  by 
way  Tides. 

13.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Root-leaf  lyrate: 
lobes  nearly  oppofite,  oblong,  entire,  half  an  inch 
long,  the  length  of  the  internodes  :  terminating  lobe 
ovate,  obtufe,  gafhed,  toothed  with  wide  teeth,  little 
curled,  nerved,  almoft  the  fize  of  a  Cabbage  leaf. 
Stem-leaves  fubfefiile,  oblong,  entire  below,  toothed 
above,  nerved,  a  finger’s  length,  with  the  upper  ones 
gradually  fmaller.  Stem  ftriated,  fmooth,  branched 
at  top.  Flowering-branches  drooping.  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating,  racemed,  white.  Peduncles  capillary,  fpread¬ 
ing.  Siliques  linear,  attenuated  at  the  top,  even, 
fmooth. 

Native  of  Japan7,  and  China.  Annual. 

14.  Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1759  by  Mr. 
Miller,  who  has  however  given  no  defeription  of  it. 

15.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth  and  herbaceous: 
Stem  ereeft,  ftriated,  even,  branched.  Branches 
fpreading,  like  the  ftem,  fubdivided.  Leaves  petioled, 
rounded  at  the  corners,  acute,  a  finger’s  length :  the 
upper  ones  lefs  deeply  pinnatifid,  often  toothed  at  the 
end.  Raceme  of  flowers  very  long.  Peduncles  ca¬ 
pillary,  from  fpreading  upright.  Corollas  yellowifh . 
Siliques  ere £1,  fomewhat  angular,  fmooth  and  even, 
attenuated  at  the  top. — Native  of  Japan  about  Jedo, 
flowering  in  may  z. 

16.  Root  branched,  hard,  acrid,  having  the  tafte 
and  fmell  of  Braffica  Napus  or  Navew.  Root  and 
ftem-leaves  on  long  petioles,  lyrate,  very  hairy,  hoary, 
with  the  lobes  ovate,  decurrent,  alternate,  toothed : 
axillary  leaves  lanceolate-linear,  quite  entire,  feldom 
toothed.  Stem  panicle-branched,  hifpid,  with  hairs 
pointing  backwards.  Branches  ftiffiih.  Racemes 
terminating  and  axillary.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow.  Si¬ 
liques  prefled  clofe  to  the  raceme,  as  in  Eryjimum 
officinale ,  at  firft  rough-haired,  then  fmooth,  com- 
pofed  of  one  lower  long  many-feeded  joint,,  and  one 
upper  ftiorter  commonly  one-feeded.  Style  very  fhort. 
In  gardens  the  ftem  is  more  upright,  lefs  branched, 
fmoother,  lefs  hoary,  with  branches  lefs  wandlike a. 

Native  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Switzerland. 
Introduced  in  1778,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  is  biennial 
and  flowers  in  july. 

17.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira.  Introduced 
in  1777,  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafion.  It  flowers  from 
december  to  june  b. 

18.  Root  perennial,  very  long,  twilled,  having  fili¬ 
form  branches.  Stem  hifpid  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  above, 
even,  eretft,  with  long,  ere<ft  branches.  Root-leaves 
and  lower  ftem-leaves  petioled,  hifpid,  deeply  lyrate ; 
with  the  pinnules  alternate,  remote,  obtufe,  often  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bafe,  unequally  toothed,  with  fmaller 
ones  interpofed  ;  the  end-lobe  larger,  rounded  or  ob¬ 
long.  Middle  and  upper  ftem-leaves  few,  remote, 
pinnate,  fmooth,  with  the  pinnules  lanceolate  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  entire  or  toothed.  Flowers  of  the 
fame  fize  as  in  S. juncea.  Calyx  coloured,  loofe,  with 
linear-elliptic  leaflets.  Petals  pale  yellow,  with  the 
border  obovate  and  quite  entire.  Siliques  loofely 
racemed,  pedicelled,  torulofe,  fmooth,  fpreading,  with 
an  awl-fhaped  point.  Pedicels  filiform,  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  filique. — Near  Algiers,  on  barren  hills0. 

Desfontaines  has  other  fpecies  :  as  1.  Sinapis  circi- 
nata.  Pubefeent  all  over,  with  an  upright,  ftriated 
ftem,  fparingly  branched.  Leaves  petioled,  foft :  the 
upper  ones  fimple,  toothed,  ovate,  obtufe ;  the  lower 
pinnate-lyrate,  pinnules  three  or  five,  unequally  cre- 
nate  ;  the  end  lobe  very  large,  circinate,  crenate,  the 
other  lobes  fmaller,  oblong,  obtufe,  unequal.  Flowers 
in  racemes,  pedicelled.  Calyx  pubefeent,  coloured, 
patulous,  deciduous.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fame  fize  as 
in  S.  arvenfis :  border  obovate,  quitje  entire.  Germ 
pubefeent.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  found  among  com 
in  Barbary. 

2.  Sinapis  recurvata.  Allion.pedem.  n.  963.  t.  82. 
f.  1.  Root  perennial  (biennial.  Allion .)  Leaves 

x  Linn.  mant.  r  Thunberg.  z  Idem.  a  Gouan, 
b  Hort,  kew.  0  Desfontaines. 

petioled, 
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petioiey, .  fmooth,  deeply  pinnate-Iyrate  ;  with  the 
lobes  diftindl,  unequal,  acute  or  obtufe,  running  down 
the  petiole  ;  the  end  one  larger,  ovate,  unequally 
toothed.  Flowering  branches  fmooth,  fimple,  leafy 
at  the  bafe,  naked  above,  afcending.  Flowers  pedi- 
celled,  racemed.  Calyx  fmooth.  Petals  pale  yellow. 
Siliques  fmooth,  torulofe,  awl-fhaped  at  top,  pedi- 
celled,  loofely  racemed,  when  ripe  nodding. 

Found  by  Bellardi  in  Piedmont,  and  by  Desfon- 
taines  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  on  mount  Hamamelif 
near  Tunis. 

_  3-  Sinapis  bipinnata.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Siflymbrium ,  and  perhaps  may  belong  to  that  genus. 
Root  annual.  Stem  ered,  fender,  fimple  or  fparingly 
branched,  tubercled,  rugged,  hairy,  with  fhort  hairs 
turned  back.  Leaves  petioled,  fmooth,  bipinnate ; 
pinnules  linear,  unequal,  entire  or  toothletted.  Flowers 
at  firft  in  a  corymb,,  afterwards  in  a  raceme.  Calyx 
fmall,  fmooth  ;  leaflets  linear-elliptic,  obtufe.  Petals 
pale  yellow,  with  the  claw  longer  than  the  calyx,  and 
the  border  obovate  and  entire.— Native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Calfa. 

4.  Sinapis  geniculata.  Allied  to  S.  nigra,  but  dif¬ 
fering  in  haying  the  filiques  more  fender,  ftriated, 
pubefcent,  witn  the  point  bluntifh,  longer,  jointed 
and  bent  in.  It  is  an  annual  plant  found  among  corn 
in  Barbary d. 

10.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Introduced  in  1770,  by  Monf.  Richard. 

It  flowers  in  june  e. 

PROPAGATION"  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  This  and  the  other  fpecies,  when  they  are  weeds 
among  corn,  being  annuals,  may  be  deftroyed,  or  at 
leaft  checked,  by  fpring-feeding  with  fheep,  or  by 
weeding  with  the  hook,  to  prevent  its  flowering.  The 
feed  will  he  in  the  ground,  till  turned  up  within  the 
fphere  of  vegetation ;  by  which  means  it  may  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  on  fallows.] 

4.  White  Muftard  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  a  ialad  herb  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  For  this 
purpofe  fow  the  feeds  very  thick  in  drills,  upon  a 
warm  border,  or  in  Very  cold  weather  upon  a  moderate 
hot-bed.  They  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight,  for  if  they  are  large  and  have  rough  leaves, 
they  are  too  ftrong  to  put  into  falads. 

.  £av.e  c^e  feeds,  a  fpot  of  ground  muft  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  and  when  the  plants  have  four  leaves 
hoe  the  ground  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  Turneps,  in 
Qi  y  weather.  In  a  month  hoe  the  ground  over  a°-ain, 
leaving  the  plants  eight  or  nine  inches  afunder.°  If 
tins  be  well  performed,  and  ip  dry  weather,  the  ground 
will  remain  clean  till  the  feeds  are  ripe.  As  foon  as 
the  pods  change  brown,  cut  the  plants  off,  and  fpread 
them  upon  cloths  two  or  three  days  to  dry,  and  threlh 
them  out  for  ufe. 

5.  Common  Muftard  is  cultivated  only  for  the 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe 
of  the  preceding,  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  only 
allowing  the  plants  twice  as  much  room,  or  hoeing 
them  out  to  the  diftance  of  eighteen  inches.  Some¬ 
times  this  fort  requires  to  be  hoed  three  times. 

The  other  forts  are  cultivated  only  for  variety,  and 
may  be  treated  in  the  fame  way. 

[Sinapistrum.  See  Cleome. 

Sing  an  a.  See  Sterbeckia. 

Single-Seeded  Cucumber.  See  Sicyos . 

Sio  Affinis.  See  Cardamine. 

Siouanna  Pola-Tali.  See  Crinum. 

Sipanea.  See  VireEla. 

Siphonanthemum.  See  Siphonanthus. 

SIPHONAN1  LIUS.  ( From  Zapui /,  a  fiphon  or  tube-, 
and  avS -or,  a  flower. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  129.  Reich,  n.  135. 

7uJf-  132.  Siphonanthemum 
petrop.  1736. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Borraginea,  Juff 

_  generic  character. 

'  lient lanth  five-parted,  wide,  perma 
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Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  filiform,  Very  nar¬ 
row,  everal  times  as  long  as  the  calyx:  border  four* 
Q  Parted>  Reading,  lefts  than  the  calyx. 

Wh;  TTS  S’  the  border  of  the  co. 

rolla  Anthers  oblong,  triangular. 

f  1ST.  Germ  four-cleft  very  Ihort,  fuperior.  Style  fili* 

form,  length  of  the  ftamens,  recurved  at  the  tip. 
Stigma  fimple. 

Berries  four,  with  the  fpreading  calyx,  rowidilb. 
Seeds  fohtary,  roundifh. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  very  long,  inferior 
Berries  four,  one-feeded. 


1. 


Schreb.  n.  165. 
Amman,  a  El. 


VOL.  II. 


Desfontaines. 


e  Hort.  kew. 


species. 

Siphonanthus  indica. 

Lm.  flpec.  159.  fly  ft.  152.  Reich.  1.310s  tVilld 
1.  606.  Amm.  aEt.  petrop.  17  36.  p.  214.  t.  ic 
Lamarck  encycl.  t.  79.  f  1. 

Border  of  the  corolla  fpreading,  ftigma  undivided. 

2.  Siphonanthus  anguftifolia. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  606.  Lamarck  encycl.  t.  7  <y-, 
ft.  2. 

Border  of  the  corolla  two-lipped,  ftigma  bifid. 
descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Stem  herbaceous,  quite  fimple.  Leaves  oppofite 
and  alternate,  linear-lanceolate.  Flowers  in  axillary 
corymbs,  three  or  four  together.  Border  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  flat,  with  the  fegments  fpreading  and  acute.  An* 
thei  s  triangular,  fagictate.  Stigma  undivided,  thickifh. 
Native  of  South  America.  , 

2.  This  has  leaves  like  thofe  of  the  preceding,  but 
much  narrower,  and  by  threes.  Flowers  axillary  in 
bifid  corymbs  fix-flowered  or  three-flowered.  Tube 
of  the  corolla  curved  in;  fegments  of  the  corolla 
blunt,  three  of  them  bent  back,  the  uppermoft  ered, 
as  in  a  labiate  flower.  Anthers  roundifh.  Stigma 
bind f.  ’ 

SIPHONIA.  ( From  hcpuv ;  the  inflpiflflated  juice,  under 

the  name  of  Elaftic  Gum ,  being  ufled  in  making  Siphons 
among  many  other  things .) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1466.  Hevea.  Aubl.  t.  33  c. 
7US  3 8  9*  Caoutchouc.  AuEl.  D.  Richard. 

Claff.  21.  8.  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  flowers  numerous,  in  racemes. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  globular-bell-fhaped,  half-five- 

cleft  :  teeth  ered,  acute,  reflex  at  the  edge. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filament  a  Column  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  An¬ 
thers  five,  growing  to  the  column  below  the  top  of  it, 
fubovate. 

*  Female  terminating,  one  in  each  raceme. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate-bell-fhaped,  five- 

cleft  :  teeth  acute,  from  fpreading-recurved,  deciduous, 
th®  circular  bafe  only  remaining. 

Pist.  Germ  conical-globular,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 

Style  none.  Stigmas  three,  thickilh,  depreffed-two- 
lobed. 

Per.  Capfule  large,  tricoccous,  depreffed,  hollowed  at  the 
bafe,  woody,  very  hard,  covered  with  a  fibrofe  bark, 
three-celled :  cells  two-valved ;  valves  opening  elafti- 
cally. 

Seeds  folitary,  (or  two  or  three)  fubovate,  with  a  brittle 
fpotted  fhell. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  one-leafed.  Cor.  none. 

Male.  Anthers  five,  growing  below  the  top  of  the  co¬ 
lumn. 

Fem.  Style  none.  Stigmas  three.  Capfl,  tricoccous.  Seed 
one,  (fometimes  two  or  three.) 

species. 

1.  Siphonia  elaftica.  Elaftic-Gum  Tree. 

Jatropha  elaftica.  Lin.fyft.  86s.fuppl.  422.  Diff. 
noftr. 

Hevea  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  871.  t.  335. 

description,  &c. 

See  Jatropha  elaftica. 

Siponima.  See  Symplocos. 

Siriboa.  See  Piper. 
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JJirium.  See  Piper  and  Santalum. 

.Sirum.  See  Piper. 

Sis  arum.  See  Sium  ft 
SISON.  (Zurw  of  Diof corides  I) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  349.  Reich,  n.  319'  Schreb.  n.  481. 
Jlljf.  221. 

Gaff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia.  _ 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  Umbellifer<£. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  with  fewer  than  fix  rays,  unequal . 
partial  with  fewer  than  ten  rays,  unequal. 

Involucre  univerfal  mod ly  four-leaved,  unequal . 

partial 'confimilar. 

Perianth  fcarcely  manifeft. 

Cor.  univerfal  uniform.  Florets  all  fertile.  ^ 

Proper  equal :  petals  five,  lanceolate,  inflected, 

flattifh.  ; 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  Ample.  _ 

Pist.  Germ  fubovate,  inferior.  Styles  two,  reflected. 

Stigmas  obtufe. 

Fife;  none.  Fruit  ovate,  ftriated,  bipartile. 

Seeds  two,  ovate,  convex  and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  flat  on 
the  other. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Involucres  moftly  four-leaved.  Fruit  ovate,  ftriated. 

SPECIES. 

x.  sifon  Amomum.  - Hedge  Honewort  or  Bajlard  Stone 
Parfley. 

Lin.fpec.  362.  fyfl.  285.  Reich.  1.  695.  Willd. 
1.  1436.  rnarit.  355.  hort ,  cliff.  98.  Hudf.  angl. 
119.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  300.  Smith  brit.  315. 
engl.  hot.  t.  954.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n.  258. 
Sibth  oxon.  n.  298.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  214.  Jacqu. 
hort.  vind.  3.  t.  17.  Hoffin.  germ.  101.  Sauv. 
monfp.  232.  Villars  dauph.  2.  607.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1364.  Plenck ,  ic.  200. 

S.  quod  Amomum  offtcinis  noftris.  Bauh.pin.  154. 
Mor.  hift.fi  9.  t.  5./.  7. 

S.  f.  offtcinarum  Amomum.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  p.  1.  107. 
Raii  hifi.  443. — vulgare,  vel  Amomum  germani- 
cum.  Park,  theat.  914.  1. 

Sium  Amomum.  Roth.  germ.  2.  336. 

S.  aromaticum  Sifon  Off.  Tournef.  infl.  308.  Raii 
fyn.  211. 

Sefeli  Amomum.  Scop.  cam.  n.  355. 

Cicuta  Amomum.  Grant z  umb.  96. 

Petrofelinum.  Fuchf.  hifi.  655. 

P.  macedonicum  Fuchfii.  Rod.  pempt.  69 7.  1.  Ger. 
emac.  1016.  1. 


Leaves  pinnate ,  umbels  ereSl  moftly  four-rayed. 

2.  Sifon  fegetum.  Corn  Honewort. 

Lin.  fpec.  362.  fyft.  285.  Reich.  1.  696.  Willd. 
if  1436.  Hudf.  angl.  120.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
300.  Smith  brit.  t.  316.  engl.  bot.  228.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  2^9.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  299.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  215  BickJ.  hort.  ficc.  12.  17.  Jacqu. 
hort.  vind.  2.  /.  134.  Hall.  helv.  n.  779- 
Sium  arvenfe  f.  fegetum.  Tournef.  inft.  308.  Raii 
fyn.  Li  1. — terreftre.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  28 3.  f.  9.  t.  5. 
f.  6.  ord.  2. 

Selinum  Sii  foliis.  Ger.  emac.  1018.  Raii  hifi.  44 3. 
S.  fegetale.  Park,  theat.  932. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  roundifh  numerous ,  umbels  droop¬ 
ing  irregular. 

3.  Sifon  canadenfe.  Three -leaved  Honewort. 

Lin.fpec.  363.  fyft.  285.  Reich.  1.  696.  Willd. 
1.  1436.  hort.  cliff.  99.  Gron.  virg.  147.’  Kalm. 
it.  3.  259.  angl.  3.  27.  Thunb.jap.  118. 
Myrrhis  canadenfls  trilobata.  Mer.  hifi.  3.  301.fi.  9. 
'  .'11."/.  4. 


M.  canadenfis. 
Leaves  ternate. 
[4.  Silon  Aid  mi. 


Ait;,  pent.  t.  53. 


Fir.  fpec.  363.  33’/?.  285.  Reich.  1.  696.  Willd. 

T-  l437-  hort.  upf.  63.  ma/.  81.  Jacqu. 

hort.  vind.  Zi  t.  200.  Gouan  illufir.  17 .  Plenck, 


ic.  199. 

Am  mi.  Lin.  hort.  cli ft'.  81.  Camer.epit.q22. 

A.  paivurn  foliis  foeniculi.  Bauh.  pin.  159. 

A.  femine  tenu  Alima  &  odoratiflimo.  ifo&E  hifi. 

Rail  lift.  453. 


A.  creticum  aromaticum.  ZeA.  zV.  724. 

A.  perpufillum.  Ger.  emac.  1037.  3. 

Leaves  tripinnate ,  root-leaves  linear,  fiem-leaves  briftle- 
fioaped,  fiipular-leaves  longer. 

5.  Sifon  inundatum.  Water  Honewort. 

Lin.  fpec.  363.  fyft.  28 5.  Reich.  1.  696.  /Fz//7. 

1.  1437.  fl.fuec.  n.  249.  A/.  /.  89.'  Hoffm. 

germ.  101.  Hudf .  angl.  120.  Wither,  arr .  ed.  3. 
301.  Engl.  bot.  t ,  227.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  300. 
bid/,  hort.ficc.  3.  3.  Villars  dauph.  2.  607. 
Hydrocotyle  inundata.  Smith  brit.  290.  7U/A.  c##/. 

eZ  2.  zz.  237. 

Sium  inundatum.  germ.  1.  128.  2.  336.  Hall, 

helv.  n.  780. 

S.  pufillum  foliis  vatiis.  Raii  fyn.  212.  Petiv.  brit . 

/.  26./  4. 

S.  minimum.  Azz/'z  hifi.  444.— umbellatum  foliis  variis. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  61.  f.  3. 

S.  min.  fol.  imis  ferulaceis.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  223.  f.  9. 

5- f-  5’ 

Leaves  pinnate  gafhed,  thofe  under  water  cut  as  fine  as 
hairs  into  many  parts ,  umbels  jive-flowered  bifid,  , 
[6.  Sifon  falfum. 

Lin.  fyft.  285.  Willd.  1 .  1438.  fuppl.  1 8 1 . 
Peucedanum  redivivum.  Pallas  aft.  petrop.  1779-  2- 
p.  252.  t.  8./.  1—3. 

Root-leaves  compound,  leaflets  fubverticillate-bundled  lan¬ 
ceolate,  ftem  leaflejs,  branches  umbelliferous  dicho¬ 
tomous. 

7.  Sifon  crinitum. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1438.  Pallas  aft.  petrop. 
1779.  2.  p.  250.  t.  7. 

Root-leaves  triplicate-pinnate,  fiem-leaves  bipinnate, 
leaflets  briftle-jhaped,  univerfal  involucre  many-leaved 
bipinnate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual  or  biennial,  fpindle-fliaped,  with 
lateral  branches.  Stem  ereff,  two  or  three  feet  high 
(except  in  dry  places),  much  branched  and  fpreading, 
rather  flexuole,  round,  furrowed,  frnooth,  leafy.  Leaves 
pinnate  with  a  terminating  lobed  leaflet,  unequally  fer¬ 
rate  :  the  lower  ones  have  feven  or  nine  leaflets,  ovate, 
gafhed,  ferrate,  fometimes  compound ;  the  upper  ones 
have  the  leaflets  narrower,  deeper  cut,  and  often  pin- 
natifid.  Umbels  numerous,  terminating,  folitary,  ereft 
when  in  flower,  compofed  of  four,  feldom  more,  un¬ 
equal  rays  ;  with  a  fm all  four-leaved  general  involucre. 
Partial  umbels  likewife  have  but  few  rays,  dnd  thofe 
unequal,  with  a  fmall  four-leaved  partial  involucre. 
Calyx  fcarcely  perceptible.  Petals  white,  inflexed, 
broader  than  thofe  of  S.  fegetum.  Fruit  ovate,  fhort, 
comprefled,  ribbed.  Seeds  aromatic  and  pungent 
when  ripe  and  dry  ;  but  in  an  early  ftate  they,  like  the 
whole  herb,  have  a  peculiar  naufeous  fmellE. 

Native  of  England,  Germany,  South  of  France, 
Carniola  and  Piedmont.  With  us  not  unfrequent  in 
moiftifh  fpots  under  hedges,  where  the  foil  is  marly  or 
chalky,  flowering  in  the  latter  part  of  fummer. 

2.  Root  fmall  but  ftrong,  annual  in  general  but  often 
biennial.  Stems  very  much  branched,  round,  ftriated, 
flender  and  rufh-like,  leafy.  Leaves  unequally  pin¬ 
nate  ;  leaflets  numerous, ovate-roundifh, ferrate,  fcarcely 
gafhed,  the  end  one  trifid ;  radical  leaves  largeft,  con- 
filling  of  from  feven  to  fifteen  leaflets.  General 
umbels  of  few  (two  or  three)  very  unequal  rays. 
Partial  umbels  nodding,  few-flowered,  with  the  pe¬ 
dicels  of  various  lengths.  Involucre  two-leaved,  lan¬ 
ceolate.  InVolucrets  moftly  five-leaved,  ovate,  acute, 
concave.  Flowers  very  fmall,  regular,  white  or  flefh- 
coloured.  Calyx  five-toothed.  Petals  incurved.  An¬ 
thers  purple.  Fruit  oblong-ovate,  doubly  ribbed, 
pungent  and  aromatic,  as  is  the  whole  plant  in  fome 
degree  h. 

Native  of  Switzerland  and  England,  in  corn  fields 
in  a  chalk  and  clay  foil,  but  not  very  frequently.  Ob- 
ferved  by  Goodyer  about  Mapledurham,  Hants,  long 
before  1620,  in  which  year  he  defcrlbed  it.  The  whole 
account  of  this  herb  by  this  accurate  obferver,  with 
the  origin  of  its  name  Honewort,  from  its  curing  a 
fwelling  in  the  cheek  called  a  Hone,  with  the  hiftory 

*  Engl.  hot.  h  Smith  brit.  &  ensfi.  bot. 
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fcf  Miftris  Urfula  Leigh,  and  Miftris  Charitie  Leigh, 
is  a  model  of  accurate  inquiry  andprecife  information 
It  occurs  in  Madingley  road  near  Cambridge,  and 
about  Haddenham,  in  the  ifle  of  Ely.  About  Gol- 
dington  and  Clapham  in  Eedfordfhire.  Found  neai 
Kelmarfh  in  Northampton  (hire  by  William  Hanbury, 
Efq.  At  South  Leigh,  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  Dn  Sib- 
thorp.  At  Binham  in  Norfolk  by  Mr.  Crowe.  At 
Walthamftow  in  Eflex  by  Mefirs.  Forfters.  It  flowers  j 
in  july  and  auguft. 

3.  Root  perennial.  Radical  leaves  ternate^  ferrate ; 
the  middle  leaf  trifid,  the  two  fide  ones  bifid.  Stem- 
leaves  ternate,  ferrate,  lanceolate,  fhiningi  Umbel 
four-cleft,  unequal,  without  any  involucre.  .Umbellets 
moftly  feven-flowered,  with  a  very  fmall  involucret. 
Petals  white,  equal.  General  involucre  nonek. 

Stem  round,  upright,  imooth,  little  branched,  two 
feet  high  and  more.  Leaves  petioled,  all  ternate, 
paler  beneath,  fmooth,  the  lower  ones  larger,  the 
upper  gradually  lefs  :  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  gafhed, 
fharply  ferrate,  almoR  equal,  the  lateral  ones  leflile, 
the  middle  one  fubpetioled.  Radical  petioles  capil¬ 
lary,  fmooth,  many  times  longer  than  the  leaves ;  thofe 
of  the  ftem-leaves  a-  little  flhorter.  Flowers  axillary, 
panicled  and  umbelled.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  ca¬ 
pillary,  loofe,  fmooth.  Corollas  white.  Seeds  oblong, 
(cored,  fmooth  !. 

.  Native  of  North  America  and  Japan.  Introduced 
before  1699,  by  William  Sherard,  Efq.m 

Kalm  fays  that  it  abounds  in  the  woods  of  all 
North  America  ;  that  the  French  call  it  Cerfeuil  fau- 
vage,  and  make  ufe  of  it  in  fpring  in  green  ioups,  like 
Chervil,  and  that  it  is  univerfally  commended  in  North 
America  as  a  wholefome  antifcorbutic  plant. 

4.  Root  annual.  Radical  leaves  linear,  fuperde- 
compound,  flaff:  leaflets  feffile,  folded  back  and  im¬ 
bricate.  Stem-leaves  fuperdecompound-pinnate,  brif- 
tle-fhaped  :  thole  which  terminate  the  petiolar  flreath 
are  trichotomous  and  longer  than  the  others". 

Stem  a  foot  high,  Ample,  erect,  very  nightly 
grooved  :  branches  very  few,  at  the  top  of  the  Idem, 
or  from  the  axils  of  the  middle,  not  the  lower  leaves. 
Leaves  uniform,  triangular,  tripinnate  ;  leaflets  fetace- 
ous-fubulate,  two  or  three  lines  in  length,  trifid  or 
eared,  feldom  quite  entire.  Petioles  of  the  radical 
leaves  two  inches  long ;  of  the  middle  ftem-leaves  an 
inch.  Sheaths  membranous  at  the  edge,  wider  at  the 
bafe,  half-embracing  ;  very  much  narrowed  at  the  top, 
not  two-lobed,  running  into  the  petiole.  Umbels  of 
two  or  three  rays,  half  an  inch  long,  remote  *  without 
any  general  involucre.  Umbellets  of  eight  to  twelve 
j-ays,  for  the  mold  part  equal.  The  (heaths  of  the 
middle  and  branch-leaves  are  often-  two-lobed.  This 
plant  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  fmell°. 

Native  of  Portugal,  Apulia  and  Egypt. 

5.  Root  annual  or  biennial.  -Stems  creeping,  float¬ 
ing,  round.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally  pinnate,  with 
membranous  fheathing  ftipules  embracing  the  Idem : 
fuch  leaflets  as  are  above  the  water  are  oblong,  trifid, 
often  pinnatifid ;  thofe  under  water,  efpecially  at  any 
depth,  are  finely  divided  into  capillary  fegments,  as  in 
Ranunculus  aquatilis.  The  umbels  are  placed  oppo- 
fite  to  each  leaf,  juft  within  the  ft  ip  u  Ip,  on  longifh 
peduncles,  and  confift  of  only  two  partial  umbels, 
without  any  general  involucre.  Each  partial  umbel 
has  about  five,  white,  (lightly  radiant  flowers,  with 
oval,  entire,  fpreading  petals ;  and  for  the  mold  part  a 
four-leaved  involucre.  Fruit  elliptic,  ftriatedp. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  Engl.  bot.  fuggefted  that  this  plant 
rather  belongs  to  the  genus  Hydrocotyle  and  in  his 
Britifh  Flora  he  has  removed  it  into  that  genus. 
Haller  and  Roth  make  it  a  Slum ,  as  the  old  authors 
had  done. 

Native  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Britain,  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Dauphinc.  It  feems  not  to  be  un¬ 
frequent  in  wet  places  overflowed  in  winter,  as  well 
as  ditches  and  pools.  It  flowers  in  may. 

6.  Leaves  only  radical,  in  bundles,  fhorter,  pinnate  : 

1  Ger.  emac.  1018,  Engl,  bot.  228.  k  Linn.  fpec. 

1  Thunberg.  m  Hort.  kew.  11  Linn.  fpec.  0  Gouan. 
p  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  bot. 


pinn^s  oppofite,  obiong  ;  the  firft  pair  decompounded,1 
the  reft  not :  leaflets  with  lanceolate  pinnas,  green* 
with  a  white  membranaceous  border,  in  bundles. 
Stem  confiding  of  umbelliferous  branchlets  with  awl- 
fhaped  brabtes  at  the  ramifications  :  branchlets  diva¬ 
ricate.  Umbels  fmall,  erebt.  Involucres  fmall,  awl- 
fhaped.  The  leaves  fiourifh  in  the  fpring,  and  after 
they  wither  away  the  Idem  grows  up,  and  flowers  in 
auguft,  in  a  manner  leaflefs. — Native  of  Siberia,  in 
the  falts  near  the  Wolga q. 

Ji  Native  of  Siberia,  where  it  was  difcovered  by 
Pallas.] 

Propagation  and  culture. 

1.  2.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  in  a  moift  fhady 
fpot  of  ground  *  or  permit  the  feeds  to  fcatter,  and 
the  plants  will  rife  without  care. 

3.  4.  6.  7.  Sow  the  feeds  as  above.  The  plants 
require  no  other  culture  than  to  thin  them  where  they 
are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  dean  from  weeds.  They 
delight  in  a  moift  foil  and  lhady  fituation,  where  the 
roots  will  continue  feveral  years. 

[Silon  verticillatum.  See  Slum. 

Sisymbria.  See  Sijymbrium.  /- 

Sifymbrii  fpecies.  See  Cardamine. 

SISYMBRIUM  ( of  Pliny.  Itrvp&giov  cf  Theophraftus , 
h trvpgga,  of  Nicander  in  Then.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  813.  Reich,  n.  877.  Schreb.  n.  1089. 
Tourn.  t.  109.  Jiff.  239.  Radicula.  Dill. 

>  gen.  6; 

Clad".  1 5.  2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa. 

Nat.  order  of  Siliquofa,  Cruciformes  or  Crucifer  a. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four -leaved:  leaflets  lanceolate  -  linear,, 
fpreading,  coloured,  deciduous. 

Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform.  Petals  oblong,  fpread¬ 
ing,  commonly  lefs  than  the  calyx,  with  very  fmall 
claws. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  longer  than  the  calyx  :  of  thefe 
two  oppofite  a  little  fhorter.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  filiform.  Style  fcarcely  any.  Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per.  Silique  long,  incurved,  gibbous,  round,  two-celled, 
two-valved  :  valves  in  opening  ftraightifh  :  partition  a 
little  longer  than  the  valves. 

Seeds  very  many,  fmall. 

Obs.  Sophia  has  the  corolla  Jhorter  than  the  calyx , 
and  a  very  flender  very  long  filique. 

Radicuke  of  Dillenius,  produce  a  very  fljort  gib¬ 
bous  filique ,  as  S.  fylveftre,  amphibium,  and 
pyrenaicum. 

essential  character. 

Silique  opening  with  ftraightifh  valves.  Cal.  and  Cor. 

fpreading. 

species. 

1 .  Siliques  declined  Jhort. 

1.  Sifymbrium  Nafturtium.  Common  Water  Crejs. 

Lin.  fpec.  916.  fyft.  594.  Reich.  3.  249.  Willd . 
3.  489.  hort.  cliff.  336.  fl.  fuec.  n.  592.  mat . 
med.  161.  WoGdv.  med.  bot.  134.  t.  48.  Hudf. 
angl.  296.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  580.  Smith  brit. 
700.  engl.  bot.  t.  855.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  44. 
Lightf.  fcot.  350.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  542. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  583.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  472.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  690.  Hoffrfi.  germ.  234.  Roth.  germ.  1.  289. 
2.124.  Pollich  pad.  n.  623.  Krock.  fllef.  n.  1055. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  482.  Scop.  cam.  n.  820.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  339.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  998.  Gron. 
virg.  170.  Thunb.jap.  260.  Desfont.  atlant.  81. 
Bui  Hard.  herb.  t.  302. 

S.  Cardamine.  Fuchf.  hifl.  723.  —  f.  Nafturtium 
aquaticum.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  884.  Raiijyn.  y,oo. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  47 ./  2. 

S.  aquaticum.  Matth.  487.  Tournef.  inft.  226. 

Nafturtium  aquaticum.  Dod.  pempt.  592.  1.  Trag. 
82.  2. — fupinum.  Bauh.  pin.  1C4.  Tabern.  ic. 
455.  Mor.  hifl.f.  3.  t.  4./  8.  Blackw.  t.  260. 

N.  aquat.  vulgare.  Park,  iheat.  1239.  *•  Fait 
hifl.  816. 

N.  aquat.  f.  Crsetasvte  Sium.  Ger.  emac.  257.  5. 
Lob.  obf.  105.  3.  ic.  1.  209.  1. 


*  Linn,  fuppl. 


(3.  N. 
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1 3 ,  N.  aquat.  foliis  minoribus,  prtecocius.  Raii  Jyn. 

301.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  47.  f  3. 
y.  N.  aquat.  pinnulis  paucioribus.  Dill,  in  Raii Jyn. 

301* 

Siliques  declined,  leaves  p  innate,  leaflets  cordate-roundifh. 
:.  Sifymbrium  fylveftre.  .  Creeping  Water  Racket. 

Lin.Jpec.  916.  Jyft.  594.  Reich.  3.  250.  JVilld. 
3.  489.  hort.  cliff.  336.  fl.Juec.  n.  594.  Hud/, 
angl.  296.  Wither,  arr .  ed.  3.  581.  Smith  brit. 
701.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  4i.  Light/. fleet.  351. 

Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n.  543.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  584. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  473.  Hoffm.  germ.  234.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  290.  2'.  1  25.  Hall.  helv.  n.  485.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  822.  Villars  dauph.  3.  345.  Krock.fllefl. 
n.  1 056.  Gmel.  Jib.  3.  268.  Kniph.  cent.  12. 
n.  93. 

S.  paluftre  repens,  nafturtii  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  226. 

&  fl.  par. 

Brachiolobus  fylveftris.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1012.  t.  36. 

f  ~  • 

Eruca  paluftris,  nafturtii  folio,  filiqua  oblonga.  Bauh. 

pin.  98. 

E.  fylveftris  minor,  luteo  parvoque  fiore.  Bauh.  pin. 
98. 

E.  quibufdam  fylveftris  repens,  fiofculo  luteo.  Bauh. 
hift.  2.  866.  2. 

E.  paluftris  minor.  Tabern.  ic.  447. 

E.  fylveftris.  Fuchfl.  hift.  263. 

E.  aquatfea.  Ger.  emac.  248.  6.  Park,  theat.  1242. 
Raii  hift.  808.  Jyn.  297.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  46.  f.  c. 
Mor.  hift.fl.  3.  t.  6.  f.  17. 

Siliques  declined,  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate  <?ajh- 
flerrate. 

.  Sifymbrium  terreftre.  Annual  Water  Rocket. 

Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  49.  289.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  382. 
Smith  brit.  701.  Relh.  cant.  n.  544.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  585.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  475. 

S.  paluftre.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  49<~*>  Hoffm.  ger: 
234.  Roth.  germ.  1.  290.  2.  127.  Pollich  pt 
n.  625. .  Leyff.  hod.  n.  67 9.  Fl.  dan.  t.  931. 

S.  amphibium  «.  HudJ.  angl.  iff .  Mill.  did.  n.  j 
Raphanus  aquaticus,  foliis  in  proiundas  lacinias  diyifi 

Bauh.  pin.  97.  prodr.  38.  Raii Jyn.  301.  Peti 

brit.  t.  49.  /.  9. 

Radicula  n.  487.  Hall.  helv. 

Siliques  declined  turgid,  leaves  pinnatifid  unequally  toot) 
ed,  root  jimple,  petals  floor  ter  than  the  calyx. 
SifymDHum  amphibium.  Great  Water  Rocket. 

Lin.  Jpec.  917.  Reich.  3.  250.  Willd.  3.  49 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  3 81.  Smith  brit.  702.  Light 
fleet.  352.  /{<?/£.  cant.n.  545.  6VM>.  n  fl’ 


Abbot  bedf.  n.  474.  Fl.  'dan.  t.  984. 
germ.  234.  Roth.  germ.  1.  290.  2.  126. 
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file/,  n.  1057. 

S.  aquaticum.  \  Mill.  did.  n.  4. 

S.  amphibium  fi.  HudJ.  angl.  iff.  et  forte  y.  297. 
Raphanus  aquaticus.  Ger.  emac.  240.—— alter.  Bai 

prodr.  38. 

Radicula  fylveftris.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  866.  Raii  f- 
30 1 .  Petiv.  brit.  t.  49./.  8,  10. 

Radicula  n.  486.  Hall.  helv. 

Sthques  declined  pedicelled,  leaves  oblon?  pinnatifld 
r  „  Jerflate>  petals  longer  than  the  calyx, 
fl.  Siiymbrium  pyrenaicum.  Pyrenean  Wild  Rocket, 
in. Jpec.  91 6.  Jyft.  594.  Reich.  3.  251.  Wil 
3-  491-  Fdlars  dauph.  3.  341.  /.  a 8.  4 

a’ag.  n.  600.  De  la  Chenal  in  ad.  helv.  4.  28 
R  1  ■  }  5*  Hall.  helv.  n.  488.  (Alyflum.) 
Brachiolobus  pyrenaicus.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1013.  t.  1 

R^Thmil;rS  re?tns  Iutcus-  foliis  tenuittr  < 
Stiff  1;  >!j  '  l  2;i!V-  3-  '■  7 ■/■  I-  &»«  bift.  80 

fuhques  Jubovate ;  lower  leaves  lyrate ,  upper  bipinn, 
Jfd  embracing,  Jlyles filiform.-]  r 

■  .^mbriurn  tanacetifoiium.  Tanjy-leavei  Wild  Roch 
9l6*  Reich-  3-  251.  Willd.  3.  49 

HolThd  ^  Allion.  pedem.  n.  99 

,  h  h-  71 '  46°-  (Eruca.)  ^ 

-CCtlf°lia-  »,  5.  a  R.  Par.  , 

E'&“;iiSJ.  W  *3*. 


S  I  s 

E.  fruticofa,  fol.  tanaceti,  indica.  hift.  86.  /.  83. 

104.  t.  172. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  lanceolate  gaflo  ferrate,  the  out- 
mo  ft  confluent. 

[7.  Sifymbrium  ceratophyllum.  Horn  -  leaved  Wild 
Rocket. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  492.  Desfont.  atlant.  82. 
P  l55- 

Siliques  elliptic ,  leaves  linear  flubul ate  pinnatifid -  toothed, 
ftem  ajeending. 

8.  Siiymbrium  coronopifolium.  Buck' s-horn  leaved  Wild 

Rocket. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  492.  Desfont.  atlant.  82. 
t.\  54. 

Siliques  linear  incurved,  leaves  lanceolate  pinnat fid¬ 
toothed  pubefeent,  ftem  afcending.~\ 

9.  Sifymbrium  tenuifqlium.  Fine-leaved  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.Jpec .  917.  Jyft.  594.  Reich.  3.  252.  Willd. 
3.  493.  Smith  brit.  Jo 3.  engl.  hot.  t.  525. 
Hoffm.  germ.  133.  Roth.  germ.  1.  290.  2.  128. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  627.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  33 4. 
Alhon.  pedem.  n.  1000.  Krock.JileJ.  n.  1060. 
Braftica  muralis.  HudJ.  angl.  290.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 

3.  592.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  38.- 158. 

B.  Erucaftrum.  Huff.  angl.  ed.  1.  253. 

Eruca  perennis.  Mill.  did.. n.  3. 

E.  Hall.  helv.  n.  461.  Ger.  prov.  369.  2. 
E.^tenuifolia  perennis,  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  861. 

Tournef.  inft.  227.  Paill.  par.  30.  Gar  id.  16 1. 

E.  fativa.  Fuchfl.  hift.  161. 

E.  fylveftris.  Dod.  pempt.  708.  2.  Matth.  531. 
Ger.  1 9 1.  2.  emac.  246.  2.  Raii  hift.  807.  Jyn.  iff. 
Blackw.  t.  166.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  4 6.  f.  8. 

E.  fylv.  vulgatior.  Park,  theat.  818.  1. — major  feeteus. 
Mor.  hift.  1.  230. 

Siliques  ered ,  leaves  Jmooth  almoft  qitiie  entire  pinnatifid 
and  bipinnatifld,  upper  ones  entire. 

[10.  Sifymbrium  fagittatum.  Arrow-leaved  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  493.  Ait.  kew.  1.  390. 

S.  mode.  Jacqu.  colled.  1.  68.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  122. 
Pubejcent ,  filiques  cylindrical  declined,  leaves  obovate- 
oblong  toothed,  root-leaves  haft  ate,  ftem-leaves  Jagit- 
tate  embracing. 

11.  Siiymbrium  amplexicaule.  Clajping-leaved  Wild 

Rocket. 

Lin.  Jpec.-  ed.  Willd.  3.  493.  Desfont.  atlant.  81. 
P  153- 

Smooth ,  filiques  compreffed  ered,  leaves  toothed,  root- 
leaves  obovate,  ftem-leaves  oblong  cordate  embracing. 

2.  Siliques  JeJflle  axillary. 

12.  Sifymbrium  fupinum.  Decumbent  Wild  Rocket; 
Lin.Jpec.  917.  Reich.  3.  252.  Willd.  3.  494. 

hort.  upfl.  192.  IJnard.  ad.  \ji\.p.  193.  t.  18. 
(Eruca.) 

Siliques  axillary  JubJeftile  Jolitary ,  leaves  tooth-fmuate.~\ 

13.  Sifymbrium  polyceratium.  Dandelion-leaved  Wild 

Rocket. 

Lin.Jpec.  918.  Jyft.  595.  Reich.  3.131.  Willd. 
3.  494.  hort.  upfl.  193.  Jacqu.  hort.vind.  1.34. 

P  7 9-  Hall.  helv.  n.  483.  Sauv.  monjp.  283. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1008. 

Eryfimum  polyceratium  f.  corniculatum.  Bauh.  pin. 
101. 

E.  alterurn  Mattnioli  filiquis  partis,  quibufdam  Den- 
taria.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  864. 

E.  alt.  Italicum.  Ger.  emac.  234.  f.  1. 

Irio  altera.  Dalech.  hift.  633. 

Siliques  axillary  JeJflle  awl-fhaped  aggregate,  leaves  re- 
pand-toothed. 

14.  Sifymbrium  filifolium.  Thread-leaved  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  495. 

Siliques  axillary  JubJeffile  compreffed,  leaves  linear. 

1  S'  Sifymbrium  burlifolium.  Shepherd's  Purfe-leaved 
Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.Jpec.  918.  Jyft.  595.  Reich.  3.  253.  Willd. 

3.  495.  amoen.  4.  323.  Gouan  illuftr.  42.  Hall , 
helv.  n.  481.  Villars  dauph: 3.  345. 

S.  dentatum.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1001.  t.  3J.f.  3. 
Hefperis  dentata.  Lin.Jpec.  928.  Dill.  elth.  170. 

/.i48./.i77.  . 

Raceme flexuoje,  leaves  lyrate, ftem  ered,  leafy. 

^  1 6,  Silym- 
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Barr. 
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1 6.  Sifymbrium  torulofum.  Swob  -podded  Wild  Rocket 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  495.  Desfont.  atlant.  84 

/.  159. 

Raceme  ere  Ft ,  filiques  feflile  pub  ef cent,  leaves  lanceolate 
toothed. 

3.  Stem  naked. 

17.  Sifymbrium  murale.  Wall  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.fpec.  918.  Jyft.  595.  Reich.  3.  253.  Willd. 

3.  496.  hort.  cliff.  337.  Villars  dauph.  3.  351 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1002. 

Eruca  viminea,  ibericfis  folio,  fiore  luteo 
rar.  421.  /.  13  r. 

p.  S.  Erucaftrum.  Gouan  illuftr.  42.  t.  20. 

Almojl  JlemleJs ,  leaves  lanceolate  finuate-ferrate, fmoothijh 
Jcapes  Jomewhat  rugged  ajcending. 

18.  Sifymbrium  monenfe.  Procumbent  Sea  Rocket. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  1.  6 58.  ed.  2,  918  ?  JVilld.  3.  496 

Lightf.  Jcot.  353.  t.  1 5./.  1.  EzzzzV/?  £«>.'  704 
engl.  bot.  t.  962.  Dickf.  hort.  fee.  17.  13. 
BrafTica  monenfis.  Hudf.  angl.  291.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3 ■  593*  ...  .  . 

Eruca  monenfis  laciniata  1'utea.  Raii fyn.  297. 

E.  mon.  lacin.  fiore  luteo  majore.  Dill.  elth.  135 
/.  in./.  135. 

Siliques  almoft  upright ,  leaves  pinnatifid Jomewhat  hairy , 
■ferns  quite  fmple  almofl  naked fmooth. 

19.  Sifymbrium  repandum.  Sinuate-leaved  Sea  Rocket 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  497. 

S.  monenfe.  Villars  dauph.  3.  350.  t.  39.  Ger.prov. 
S  360.  8.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1003. 

Eruca  perennis  &faxatilis,  radice  craflae  rupe  vidtorise. 
Tournef. fchol.  bot.  81.  Garid.  aix.  162. 

'  Stemlefs,  leaves  oblong  repand-finuate  fmooth ,  Jcapes 
fmooth,  filiques  compreffed- four-cornered. 

40.  Sifymbrium  Tillieri. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  497.  Bellardi  app.  alt.  ad. 
for.  pedem. 

Stem  aim  of  naked  panicked,  leaves  fmooth ,  root-leaves 
runcinate-fublyrate ,  fern-leaves  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe. 

21.  Sifymbrium  vimineum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  919.  Reich.  3.  254.  Willd.  3.  497 
Villars  dauph.  3.353.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1004. 
Eruca  pumila  ficula,  burfte  paftoris  folio.  Bccc.  fic.  1  q 

E.  minimo  flore,  monfpelienfis.  Bauh.  hifl.  2,  862. 

E.  vinealis,  parvis  luteis  floribus.  Mor.  bias.  263. 
Stemlefs,  ■  leaves  lyrate  even ,  Jcapes  ajcending,  flowers 
minute . 

22.  Sifymbrium  Barrelieri.  Small  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  Jpec.  919.  fyfi,  595.  E«VE  3.  254.  /Fz'//E 

3*  49^*  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1005. 

Eruca  fylveftris  minor,  burfee  paftoris  folio.  Bauh.  pin. 

98.  pro  dr.  39. — lutea,  italica.  Barrel,  ic.  1016. 

Stem  almofl  naked  branched,  root -leaves  runcinate  toothed 


23.  Sifymbrium  arenofum.  Sandy  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin.fpec.  919.  Reich.  3.  255.  Willd.  3.  498. 

fl.fuec.  n.  597.  Crantz  auflr.  47.  Hoffm.  germ. 
2.35.  Knock,  fllef  n.  1062. 

Arabis  arenofa.  Scop.  cam.  n.  837.  t.  40.  Roth 
germ.  1.  285.  2.  hi. 

Eruca  n.  462.  Hall.  helv. 

E.  caerulea  in  arenofis  proveniens.  Bauh.  pin.  go 
prodr.  40.  Barr.  ic.  1 96. 

E.  fylveftris  major  minorque,  foliis  fubafperis  in  orbem 
fparfis.  Loef.  pruff.  68.  t.  1 3. 

Stem  Jomewhat  leafy  branched,  leaves  lyrate  re  Ft  angular  - 
toothed  hifpid  with  branched  hairs. 

24.  Sifymbrium  valentinum.  Valentia  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  Jpec.  920.  Reich.  3.  255.  Willd.  3.  498. 

Knock,  fllef.  n.  1063. 

Erucula  hirfuta,  floribus  albis.  Barr.  rar.  42?.  t.  iqr 
Bocc.  muf.  2.-84.  I-  80.  ’  50 ' 

Stem  fimple  erect  fmooth  above,  leaves  lanceolate  hifpid 
toothed  in  front.  J 

4-  Leaves  pinnate. 

25.  Sifymbrium  Parra.  Brafil  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin- Jyft-  595.  Reich ,  3.  255.  Willd.  3.  4gg 

»Z4»/.  255. 

Caulefcent,'  leaves  runcinate  muric ate. 

20.  Suymbnum  afperum.  Rough-podded  Wild  Rocket. 

yLQL.{{ec'  9“0,  ^  S9S’  Reick  3-  2$6-  mlld- 


3.  499.  mant.  428.  Sauv.  monfp.  283.  255F 
Ger.prov.  360.  n.  10.  Villars  dauph.  7.  749. 
Sinapi  parvum,  filiqua  alpera.  Bauh.  pin.  499. 

41* 

S'  ™nus’  fil-  a<P«ra-  Tournef.  ivft.  226. 

S.  monfpeffulanum,  fil,  afp.  hirfuta.  Bauh.  bill.  2. 
858.  . 

Siliques  rugged,  leaves  pinnatifid,  pinnas  linear -lanceolate 
Jomewhat  toothed,  corollas  longer  than  the  calyx. 

27.  Sifymbrium  lasvigatum.  Smooth-podded  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd..  3.  500.  4  .£  * 

Siliques  fmooth,  leaves  pinnate ,  pinnules  of  the  lower 
toothed,  of  the  upper  linear  and  quite  entire. 

28.  Sifymbrium  millefolium.  Milfoil-leaved  Wild  Rocket. 

.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  500.  Ait.  kew.  2.  391. 

Smapis  millefolia.  Jacqu.  colleFt.  1.  41.  ic.  rar.  1. 
t.  127. 

Leaves  Juperdecompound  tomentofe,  petals  bigger  than  the 
calyxf\ 

29.  Sifymbrium  Sophia.  Flix-weed.  ■ 

Lin.fpec.  920.  fyfi.  59 6.  Reich.  3.  256.  Willd.  3. 

•  .  5°°-  ffjHpc.  h.  595.  lapp.  n.  261.  7^4/.  772<?d.  161, 

Hudf.  angl.  297.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  582.  Smith 
.frit.  704.  engl.  bot.  t.  963.  Lightf.  fcot.  354. 

7?e/£.  cant.  n.  546.  EE/E  ».  588.  EYE/ 

.  bedf.  n.  47 6.  EY.  r»/.  /.  57.  EE  im.  •  E  528. 

Flail,  helv.  .n.  484.,  Hoffm.  germ.  235.  Eh/E 
,  r-  291.  2.  130.  Rollick  pal.  n.  629.  Knock, 
fl'ff  A’  1064.  Crantz  auflr.  53.  -drop,  rzzr/z. 

^  821.'  ViUars  dauph.  f  .34.7,  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  .1006.  Ez/dw.  <?Y7.  t.  73.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  86. 
Blackw .  /.  440. 

Nafturtium  iylveftre  tenuiflime  diyifum.  ifoz/E  p/». 
105.  "  ' 

Eryflmum  Sophia  didtum.  Raii  fyn. -iff).  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  46./.  12. 

Sophia.  Dod.  pempt.  133.  2. 

S.  chirurgorum.  Lob.  obf.  426.  zV.  1.  738.  a.  G7r. 

910.  1,  i.'emac.  1068.  Park,  th'eat.  830.  3.  Ezdz 
■hifl.  8 1 2. 

Seriphium  Abfinthium.  Ezz/E/:  E/.  2. 

Ser.  germanicum  f.  Sophia  .quibufdam.  Bauh.  hifl.  t. 
886.  2. 

'Leaves  pinnate-decompounded  Jomewhat  hairy ,  petals 
fmaller  than  the  calyx.  • 

'30.  Sifymbrium  album.  /FEE?  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  501.  Pallas  it.  3.  cpp 
n.  102.  /.  U.  Gmel.fib.  3.  269. 

Leaves  whitiflo-pubef cent  pinnate,  leaflets  obtufe  attenu¬ 
ated  at  the  bafe. 

3 1 .  Sifymbrium  cinereum.  AJh-coloured  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  301.  Desfont.  atlant.  87 

f‘  1 57- 

Leaves  pubefeent  Jomewhat  jlefhy  pinnate,  pinnas  Unear- 
filiflorm.~\ 

32.  Sifymbrium  altiftimum.  Tall  TVild  Rocket. 

Lin.fpec.  920.  Jyft.  596.  Reich.  3.  257.  Willd. 

3-  5°  i-  hort.  upf.  193.  »zzw/p.  22 9.  Pallas 

3*  556-  Krock.  fllef.  n.  1065. 

S.  Waltheri.  Crantz  auflr .  $i.n.  6. 

Eryflmum  filiquis  laxis,  fol.  haftato-pinnatis.  Lin. 
hort.  cliff.  338.  Sauv.  morfp.  284.  Buxb.  cent.  c. 

26.  /.  5 !•  Walth.  hort.  133.  /.  22. 

Leaves  runcinate  flaccid,  leaflets  fublinear  quite  entire 
peduncles  loofe. 

'.33-  Sifymbrium  echartlbergenfe.  Auftrian  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  502. 

S.  auftriacum.  Jacqu.  auflr.  t.  262  ? 

Leaves  runcinate  flaccid  rugged  at  the  edge  and  quite  en¬ 
tire,  filiques  filiform  inflex-patulous. 

34.  Sifymbrium  pannonicum.  Hungarian  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  502.  Jacqu.  collect,  i.  7o. 

ic.  rar.  1. 1.  123.  Ait.  kew.  2.  392. 

S.  Sinapios.  Retz.  obf.  3.  37. 

Lower  leaves  runcinate  toothed,  upper  pinnate,  pinnas 
linear  quite  entire,  filiques fpreading  re  Ft  angularly. 

35.  Sifymbrium  eryfimoides. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  502.  Desfont.  atlant  84 
t.  158.  >  .  ** 

Leaves' rtmeinate-lyrate  toothed  fmooth,  filiques  fpreading 
rest  angularly  fubpeduncled.  ] 

14  Y 


36.  Sifym- 
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3S.  Sifymbrium  Irio.  London  Wild  Rocket ,  or  broad¬ 
leaved  Hedge  Muftard. 

Lin. f pec.  921.  JyJl.  596.  Reich.  3.  257. 

3.  503.  fl.Juec.  n.  596.  amoen.  4.  279-  _  tluaj. 
angl.  297.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  5 83.  Smith  but. 
705.  Curt.  lend.  5.  t.  48.  31 1.  Relh.  cant, 
n.  547.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  587.  Jacqu.  aufir.  4.  n* 
t.  322.  Hoffm.  germ.  236.  Roth.  germ.  1.  291. 

2.  132.  Pallas  it.  3.  68 1.  Villars  dauph.  3*  35  • 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1007.  Vahljymb.  2.  77.  Krock. 

.V  '.  JileJ.  n.  1068. 

S.  pinnatifidum.  Forjk.  defer.  118. 

Eryfimum  Iatifolium  majus  glabrum.  Bauh.  pin.  101. 

Afor.  hift.  ft  3.  t.  3./.  3*  „  .. 

E.  Iatifolium  neapolitanum.  Rark.theat.  834.4.-  Ran 
hift.  8 1 1 .  Jyn.  298.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  4-6 .  f.  4. 

Irio  lsevis  apulus,  Erucm  folio.  Col.  eephr.  1.  264. 

/.  2 65. 

runcinate  toothed  naked,  ftem  fmooth,  filiques 

edeEl. 

37.  Sifymbrium  Column®.  Colonna's  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.JyJl.  596.  3-  5°3*  auJir‘  4- 

t.  325.  Hoffm.  germ.  236.  £em.  2.  133. 

S.  Irio.  Crantz  aujlr.  49. 

Rapiftrum  montanum  Irionis  folio.  Co/.  eephr.  1.  266. 

#.  268. 

Leaves  runcinate  toothed  with  the  ftem  villofe  and fome- 
what  hoary,  filiques  ere  El. 

38.  Sifymbrium  Loefelii.  Loefelius's  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  921.  fyft.  $96-  Reich.  3.  258.  Willd. 

3.  503.  amoen.  4.322.  Hoffm.  germ.  236.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  291.  2.  133.  Pollich pal.  n.  630.  Gouan 
illuftr.  42.  Jacqu.  auftr.  t.  324.  Kniph.  cent.  12. 
n.  92.  Crantz  auftr.  48.  n.  4.  Krock.  filef. 
n.  1069. 

Sinapi  eryfimo  Tragi  cognatum.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  857. 
Eryfimum  anguftifolium  majus.  Bauh.  pin.  107. 

E.  hirfutum  filiqua  Erucas.  Loeft  pruff.  69.  t.  14. 
Rapiftrum  montanum,  Irionis  folio,  macroleptocera- 
tum.  Col.  eephr.  1.  266.  t.  268. 

Leaves  runcinate  acute  rough-haired,  ftem  hifpid  back¬ 
wards. 

39.  Sifymbrium  obtufangulum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  504.  Schleicher  catal.  48. 
Eruca.  Hall.  helv.  n.  459. 

E.  inodora.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  862. 

Leaves  pinnatifid  obtufe  toothed  embracing,  ftem  hifpid 
backwards. 

40.  Sifymbrium  orientale.  Oriental  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  921.  Reich.  3.  258.  Willd.  3.  504. 
amoen.  4.  322. 

Eryfimum  orientale,  folio  fonchi,  flore  fulphureo,  fili- 
quis  longiflimis.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  14.  Hall,  goett. 
248. 

Leaves  runcinate  tomentofe,Jlem  even.’] 

41.  Sifymbrium  barbareas. 

Lin.  fpec.  921.  fyft.  596.  Reich.  3.  258.  Willd. 
3.  505.  Krock.  ft left  n.  1067. 

S.  orientale,  barbareas  facie,  plantaginis  folio.  Tournef. 
cor.  1 6.  . 

Eryfimum  orientale.  Mill.  diEl.  n.  4. 

Leaves  fvmple  ftp  at  ulate- ovate  embracing  naked. 

[42.  Sifymbrium  lyratum.  Lyrate-leaved  Wild  Rocket. 
Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  505.  Burm.  ind.fl.  cap.  17. 
Lower  leaves  lyrate-runcinate  toothed,  upper  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate  remotely  toothed. 

43.  Sifymbrium  catholicum.  Portugueze  WPd  Rocket. 
Lin.  fyft.  596.  Reich.  3.  258.  Willd.  3.  505. 
mant.  93.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1066. 

Siliques  filiform  even,  leaves  pinnate  toothletted. 

44-  Sifymbrium  heterophyllum.  Various -leaved  Wild 

Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  505.  For  ft.  prodr.  n.  250. 
Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  kidney -form  fub  trilob  ate,  low  eft 
pinnatifid  hairy. 

45.  Sifymbrium  glaciale.  Icy  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  505.  Forftk.  in  com.  gott. 

s*  36. 

Siliques  filiform  even,  leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  kidney  - 
form  ciliate.'] 
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5.  Leaves  lanceolate  entire. 

4.6.  Sifymbrium  ftri&iflimum.  Spear-leaved  Wild  Rocket . 
Lin.  fpec.  922.  fyft.  596.  Reich.  3.  259.  Willd. 

3.  506.  hort.  cliff.  337.  upf.  192.  Jacqu.  vind. 
122.  auftr.  2.  56.  t.  194.  Crantz  auftr.  54. 
crucif.  139.  n.-  24.  Hoffm.  germ.  236.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  291.  2.  134.  Villars  dauph.  3.  356. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1009.  Krock.  filef.  p.  1070. 

Eruca.  Hall.  helv.  n.  458. 

Hefperis  lutea  filiquis  ftridliflimis.  Tournef.  inft.  222. 
Draba  lutea.  Park,  theat.  851.  7. — fil.  ftridliffimis. 

Bauh.  pin.  no. 

D.  4.  Ger.  emac.  275, 

Arabis  quibufdam  difta  planta.  Camer.  epit.  342. 
Eryfimum  non  laciniatum  Draba  didum.  Raii  hift. 
811. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  toothed pubej cent  petiole d,  filiques 
fpreading. 

■47 .  Sifymbrium  pendulum.  Pendulous  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  506.  Desfont.  ailant.  82. 
t.  1 56. 

Leaves  lanceolate  gajh-toothed  hifpid,  filiques  pendulous : 

48.  Silymbrium  hifpanicum.  SpaniJh  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  507.  Jacqu.  colie  El.  1 .69. 

ic.  rar.  1.  /.  124. 

Leaves  lanceolate  toothed  fefftle  fmooth,  filiques  p-effed  clofe , 
ftem  branched  divaricating. 

49.  Sifymbrium  pumilum.  Dwarf  Wild  Rocket . 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  507. 

Leaves  lanceolate  toothed  fagittate  embracing  pubefeent,. 
filiques  from  ere  El  fpreading. 

50.  Sifymbrium  falfuginofum.  Salt  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  507.  Pallas  it  in.  2.  app. 
n.  1 14.  t.  V. 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  cordate  embracing  fmooth-, 
filiques  fpreading. 

51.  Sifymbrium  integrifolium.  Entire-leaved  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fpec.  922.  Reich.  3.  259.  Willd.  3.  508. 
Gmel.fib.  3.  270.  t.  63. 

Leaves  linear  quite  entire,  peduncles  glutinous -hifpid. 

52.  Sifymbrium  indicum.  Indian  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin.  fyft.  596.  Reich.  3.  259.  Willd.  3.  508. 
mant.  93.  Burm.  ind.  140. 

Leaves  lanceolate-ovate  ferrate  petioled  even ,  filiques 
flightly  bowed. 

53.  Silymbrium  hifpidum.  Hairy  Wild  Rocket. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  508.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  77. 

Sinapis  Harra.  Forjk.  defer.  118. 

Caulefcent ,  leaves  petioled  oblong  toothed  hifpid,  ftem  alfo 
hifpid. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Roots  perennial,  confifting  of  long  white  fibres, 
the  lowermoft  fixed  in  the  foil,  the  reft  fufpended  in  the 
water.  Stems  fpreading,  declining  or  floating,  angular, 
branched,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  fomewhat 
lyrate,  the  terminating  and  upper  leaflets  being  the 
largeft :  all  the  leaflets  roundifh,  more  or  lefs  heart- 
Ihaped,  fmooth,  fhining,  waved  or  toothed,  frequently 
tinged  with  a  purplifh  brown  hue.  Flowers  white,  in 
a  corymb,  foon  lengthened  out  into  a  fpike.  Pods 
fhortifh,  on  horizontal  pedicels,  but  the  pods  themfelves 
recurved  upwards.*  Stigmas  nearly  feflile  r. 

According  to  Curtis,  the  root  is  annual.  Withering 
marks  it  as  biennial.  Stems  numerous,  from  a  foot 
to  two  feet  or  more  in  height.  Leaves  half-embracing, 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  which  are 
oppofite,  ovate,  obtufe,  with  a  flight  indentation  at 
the  end,  bluntly  toothed,  felfile,  the  end  leaflet  rounder 
and  larger,  often  running  out  to  a  point.  The  leaves, 
when  the  plant  grows  in  the  fhade,  are  green  ;  when 
expofed  to  the  fun,  purplifh  brown  :  when  growing  in 
a  rapid  current,  they  are  fometimes  confiderably  length¬ 
ened  out ;  as  is  the  cafe  with  other  plants  in  the  fame 
circumftances.  In  this  ftate,  there  is  a  pofiibility  that 
the  leaves  may  be  miftaken  for  thofe  of  the  creeping 
Water-Parfnep  (Sium  nodiflorum),  which  commonly  j 
grows  with  it ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  Water-Parfnep 
are  not  only  long  and  pointed,  but  ferrate,  of  a  much  j 
paler  colour,  and  without  any  of  that  crefs-like  tafte, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Water- Crefles s. 
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Native  of  Europe,  Afia,  Africa  and  America,  in 
fprings,  pools  and  rivulets ;  flowering  in  june  anc 

July. 

Water-Crefs  is  reputed  an  excellent  antifcorbutic, 
with  lefs  acrimony  than  Scurvy-grafs.  It  is  fuppofec 
to  purify  the  blood,  and  to  open  vifceral  obftriuftions. 
In  the  fpring  it  is  very  frequently  eaten  as  a  falad. 
The  juice  is  dire&ed,  with  that  of  Scurvy-grafs  and 
Seville  Oranges,  and  thus  forms  a  popular  remedy, 
under  the  name  of  Spring  juices  \ 

2.  Root  perennial,  whitifh,  flender,  remarkably 
creeping,  thickly  befet  with  germs,  which  give  it  a 
knobbed  appearance.  Stems  numerous,  a  foot  high, 
upright  or  nearly  fo,  leafy,  flexuofe,  weak,  fometimes 
purplifh,  fmooth,  fomewhat  angular  and  finely  grooved, 
branched  :  the  branches  very  (lightly  hairy,  forming  a 
fort  of  panicle.  Leaves  alternate,  pinnate,  fmooth  ; 
leaflets  in  the  lower  decurrent,  elliptic,  oblong,  tooth¬ 
ed,  in  the  upper,  narrower,  fubpetioled,  gafh-ferrate. 
Petioles  channelled  above,  often  purplifli.  Common 
peduncle  flexuofe  ;  pedicels  alternate,  fpreading  al- 
moft  horizontally  or  bent  a  little  upwards,  generally 
longer  than  the  pod ;  all  together  forming  finally  very 
long  racemes.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  concave,  upright, 
equal,  yellowifh.  Corolla  fmall,  yellow  or  gold-co¬ 
loured  j  petals  obtule,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Neflary  of  four  deep-green  glands,  united  in  a  circle. 
Filaments  yellow :  anthers  incumbent.  Germ  the 
length  of  the  ftamens  :  ftyle  very  Chort :  ftigma  vil- 
lofe.  Silique  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long,  cylindrical, 
curved  upwards,  generally  abortive,  as  is  frequently 
the  cafe  in  plants  that  increafe  very  much  by  the 
root.  Both  Ray  and  Tournefort  mention  the  feeds; 
it  is  probable  therefore  that  they  found  it  in  dry  fitua- 
tions  favourable  to  their  ripening".  The  pod  then 
aflumes  an  oblong-ovate  form,  as  Linneus  defcribes 
it*. 

Mr.  Woodward  fays,  that  he  never  found  the  pods 
producing  perfect  feeds ;  and  remarks,  that  the  pe¬ 
dicels  are  indeed  at  firft  parting  from  the  branch  curved 
downwards,  but  the  pod  itfelf  riles  upwards,  which 
cannot  anfwer  to  Linneus’s  defcription  of  filiquis  de- 
elinatis . 

Native  of  Sweden,  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
Switzerland,  Carniolia,  Piedmont,  Siberia.  From 
Tournefort,  who- has  defcribed  the  plant  with  much 
accuracy,  it  appears  to  be  plentiful,  not  only  along 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  but  in  the  courts  of  houfes, 
and  moft  moift  fituations.  With  us  it  is  not  of  fuch 
general  growth,  but  where  it  does  occur,  it  is  found 
in  great  abundance.  The  watery  part’  of  Tothill- 
fields,  Weftminfter  is  overrun  with  it r,  and  it  is  found 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  in  feveral  places.  On 
Cambridge  common  ;  between  Chefterton-fluice  and 
Barnwell-pool ;  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Ely.  On  Bungay 
common  in  Suffolk.  In  Bedfordfhire  frequent.  In 
Oxfordfhire,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal  beyond  High- 
bridge,  Port  meadow,  Binfey  common,  and  Otmore. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Severn  near  Worcefter.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Aire  below  Leeds  z. 

3.  The  annual  Water-Rocket,  which  was  probably 
unknown  to  Linneus,  and  was  confounded  by  Hudfon, 
with  the  great  Water-Rocket  or  Water-Radifh,  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  in  the  following  circumftances :  1.  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  whereas  the  amphibium  is  not  only 
a  perennial,  but  has  a  creeping  root.  1.  It  is  a  much 
fmaller  plant,  feldom  acquiring  half  the  height  of  the 
amphibium .  3.  It  is  feldom  in  water,  except  acciden¬ 

tally.  4.  Its  foliage  is  very  different,  the  radical  leaves 
much  refembling  thole  of  Eryjimum  officinale.  5.  The 
feed-veffels  are  always  turgid,  and  full  of  feeds,  while 
thofe  of  the  amphibium  are  ufually  abortive  \ 

To  thefe  marks  it  may  be  added,  that  the  root  is 
fimple,  fufiform  and  fmall ;  the  Item  generally  up¬ 
right,  branched,  a  foot  high  and  fmooth ;  the  leaves 
lyrate-pinnatifid,  lmooth,  unequally  and  obtufely  tooth- 
ferrate  ;  the  flowers  fmall,  the  petals  being  fliorter  than 
tlie  calyx,  and  fometimes  emarginate 3  the  fruiting  ra- 

‘  Woodvillc,  Wither.  Engl.  bot.  ,  *  Curtis  and  Smith. 
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cemes  very  long ;  the  filiques  fpreading  horizontally, 
a  little  curved  in,  (hort,  obtufe,  even,  many-feeded 
(twenty),  terminated  by  a  very  fhort  flyle  b. 

Mi.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  pinnas  of  the 
upper  leaves  are  lanceolate  and  toothed,  the  termi¬ 
nating  one  very  large,  confluent  with  the  next  pair, 
deeply  indented. 

When  this  plant  happens  to  be  overflowed,  which 
is  frequently  the  cafe,  it  is  then  more  procumbent,  and 
will  fometimes  take  root  at  the  joints ;  in  which  ftate 
it  appears  to  be  the  Sifymbrium  palujlre  repens ,  parvo 
jlore  of  Vaillant. 

_  E  has  a  tafie  fimilar  to  moft  plants  of  the  Cr#fs 
kind,  but  is  not  very  pungent. 

Common  about  London,  with  Rumex  maritimusy  on 
the  edges  of  wet  ditches,  and  on  ground  apt  to  be 
occafionally  overflowed;  as  on  Tothill- fields,  &.c.e 
Hauxton  in  Cambridgefhire,  and  near  Ely-bridge  d. 
Elftow  and  Goldington  in  Bedfordfhire  \  Oxford- 
(hire,  near  the  Diamond  Houfe  f.  On  Bungay  com¬ 
mon  in  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  Woodward. — It  flowers  from 
june  to  feptember. 

4.  Root  perennial  fibrous.  Stems  elongated,  root¬ 
ing,  fomewhat  flexuofe,  leafy,  grooved,  little  branched. 
Leaves  alternate,  oblong,  ferrate  or  pinnatifid  3  the 
upper  ones  commonly  quite  entire ;  the  radical  ones 
petioled,  and  when  they  grow  out  of  the  water  fome¬ 
times  pubefcent.  Flowers  yellow,  with  the  petals 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Germ  pedicelled,  globular. 
Siliques  very  fhort,  terminated  with  the  elongated 
ftyle2.  According  to  the  obfervation  of  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward,  they  are  at  firft  fpreading,  but  afterwards  hang 
down,  and  the  fruitftalks  are  much  longer  than  the 
pods  themfelves.  This  differs  materially  from  the 
terrejlre  in  thefe  particulars  :  the  pods  being  not  above 
half  as  long,  and  hanging  perfectly  down,  and  yet  the 
fruitftalks  being  much  longer  than  the  other. 

In  rivers  and  brooks,  and  fometimes  on  the  banks 
that  are  feldom  overflowed,  in  moft  parts  of  Europe : 
flowering  from  june  to  auguft. 

5.  Root  perennial.  Petioles  embracing.  Style  ca¬ 
pillary.  Silique  oval h. 

Stem -leaves  bipinnate,  with  the  pinnules  linear, 
acute  and  quite  entire.  Flowers  yellow  \ 

Dillenius,  Haller  and  Allioni  have  feparated  this 
from  Sifymbrium,  each  under  a  different  name,  on 
account  of  the  fhortnefs  of  the  pod. 

Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  Aragon,  Dauphine  and 
Switzerland. — Introduced  in  1775,  byMonf.  Thouin. 
It  flowers  in  may  and  june  k.] 

6.  Leaves  finely  divided,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
Tanfy,  but  of  a  hoary  green  colour.  The  ftalks  rife 
a  foot  and  half  high,  fully  clothed  with  leaves  of  the 
fame  form,  but  gradually  diminifliing  in  fize  upwards. 
Flowers  in  terminating  clufters,  fmall  and  pale  yellow. 
Pods  flender,  taper,  two  inches  long.  Seeds  fmall  and 
round. 

[Height  from  two  to  three  feet.  Stems  ftraight, 
and  fimple  except  a  few  branches  at  the  top.  Leaves, 
though  green,  covered  with  ftellate  hairs,  and  fo  like 
thofe  of  Tanfy,  that  one  might  be  deceived  were  it 
not  that  they  want  the  peculiar  fmell  of  that  herb. 
Corolla  yellow,  in  a  coloured  calyx  fhorter  than  the 
petals.  Siliques  ftraight  and  thin  l. 

Guettard  and  Villars  would  make  a  diftindl  genus 
of  this  and  Sophia. 

Native  of  Italy,  Dauphine  and  Switzerland. — Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731  m. 

7.  Root  annual.  Stems  afcending  or  ere£t,  flender, 
branched  below,  pubefcent.  Leaves  fmooth  or  (lightly 
pubefcent ;  lower  toothed,  upper  quite  entire.  Calyx 
fmall,  coloured.'  Corolla  yellow,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  border  of  the  petals  obovate,  quite  entire. 
Siliques  fmooth,  flender,  compreffed  a  little,  difpofed 
in  a  naked,  loofe,  long  raceme,  on  filiform  pedicels 
almoft  twice  their  length.  Style  very  (hort.  Seeds 
four,  five  or  fix,  fmall,  rufefcent.  Allied  to  S.  corono - 
pifolium ,  but  differs  in  having  linear  leaves,  twice  or 

b  Smith.  c  Curtis.  d  Relhan.  <=  Abbot. 
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thrice  narrower  than  in  that.  Found  in  fands  near 
Caffa  in  Barbary. 

8.  Lower  leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of  Plant  ago  Co- 
■  ronopus,  ‘With  the  teeth  remote,  linear)  entire,  uniform, 

pe&inated,  ( fhorter  or  longer.  Steins  often  many, 
fimple  of  little  branched,  diffufed  or  decumbent  at 
the  bafe,  villofe,  very  flightly  ftriated.  Calyx  pu- 
befcent,  loofifh,  coloured,  deciduous,  with  elliptic 
leaflets.  Corolla  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  yellow,  border  of  the  petals  obovate,  quite  en¬ 
tire.  ■  Style  none.  Siliques  {lender,  lmooth,  in  loofe 
racemes,  comprefled  a  little,  many-feeded,  on  filiform, 
pub e Lent  pedicels,  icarcely  longer  than  the  filique. 
It  flowers  in  winter. — Native  of  the  defert  near  Caffa, 
■in  Lands". 

9.  Root  perennial,  fufiform,  whitifh,  fomewliat 
woody.  Stem  very  much  branched,  a  foot  and  half 

’  high,  leafy,  round,  glaucous,  fmooth  with  fometimes 
-a  few  fcattered  hairs.  Leaves  rather  flefhy,  glaucous, 
quite  entire  or  fometimes  flightly  notched ;  the  up- 
permoft  generally  but  not  always  fimple.  Flowers 
large,  lemon  or  ftraw-coloured,  handfome  but  fmell- 
i'rig  unpleafantly.  Calyx  fpreading,  commonly  rough¬ 
haired  at  the  end.  Siliques  eredt,  oblong,  fmooth, 
round,  with  a  raffed  line  on  each  fide ;  terminated  by 
a  fhbrt  ftyle.  Seeds  elliptic,  comprefled.  ■  Every  part 
of  the  herb  is  pungent  to  the  tafte  °. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  calyx,  before  it  opens, 
appears  to  have  two  little  fhort  horns,  from  each  of 
which  iffue  one  or  more  fine  hairs ;  that  when  the 
flower  is  expanded  two  of  the  calyx-leaves  ftand  al- 
moft  upright,  while  the  other  two  bend  back  ;  and  that 
two  of  the  four  glands  are  uncommonly  long. 

Mr.  Hudfon  at  firft  took  this  plant  for  Linneus’s 
Brafftca  Erucajlrum :  in  his  fecond  edition  he  called  it 
Braffca  murdlis ,  quoting  Sijymb.  murale  as  a  fynonym, 
which  is  very  different.  Linneus  adopted  his  S.  tenui- 
folium  from  Dalibard,  without  feeing  a  fpecimen,  nor 
is  it,  as  fuchffin -his  herbarium.  The  fpreading  calyx 
makes  it  a  Sifymbrium ,  not  a  Braffca,  fo  that  there  is 
no  oceafion  to  recur  to  the  uncertain  mark  of  the 
ne&ariferous  glands.  The  -name  tenuifolium,  taken 
from  John  Bauhin,  is  certainly  exceptionable.  Tome 
of  the  genus  having  much  more  finely  cut  leaves p. 
Murale  would  have  been  better,  had  it  not  been  pre¬ 
occupied. 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  Piedmont,  Switzer¬ 
land  and  England  :  flowering  from  july  to  odtober. 
On- many  old  walls  and  caftles  throughout  England, 
about  the  Tower  of  London,  London  Bridge,  Beth¬ 
lehem  Hofpital,  Hyde  Park,  &c.  Windfor,  Chefter, 
Briftol,  Yarmouth,  Lichfield,  Taunton,  Exeter,  Ber¬ 
wick,  Sunderland,  Tinmouth,  See. 

Linneus  latterly  confounded  this  with  his  S.  catho- 
licum ,  which  has  fharply  ferrate  leaves,  and  is  a  fmaller 
more  delicate  plant q.  1 

10.  The  radical  leaves  petioled  haftate  or  fubrunci- 
nate r.  Perennial.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced 
in  1780,  by  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in 
may  and  june3. 

11.  Root  annual.  Stems  even,  eredt,  having  a  few 
fhort  hairs  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  above,  branched,  flightly 
ffreaked.  Branches  {lender,  eredt,  fpreading.  Leaves 
fmooth ;  radical  and  lower  ftem-leaves  obovate  or 
wedge-form,  fomewhat  toothed,  running  down  the 
fhort  petiole  ;  middle  and  upper  ftem-leaves  few,  re¬ 
mote,  embracing,  lanceolate  or  cordate-lanceolate, 
toothed  or  quite  entire.  Calyx  fmall,  with  elliptic, 
coloured  leaflets.  Petals  yellow,  twice  or  thrice  the 
length  or  the  calyx,  with  an  ovate  border  quite  en¬ 
tire.  Style  fhort,  acute,  permanent.  Siliques  form¬ 
ing  a  raceme,  fpreading,  eredt,  on  capillary  pedicels, 
fmooth,  {lender,  comprefled  a  little,  drawn  to  a  point 

each  end,  mucronate  at  the  tip,  fhorter  by  half 
tnan  the  pedicel,  or  nearly  fo.  Seeds  from  three  to 

five,  very  fmall,  rufefeent.  It  flowers  early  in  the 
•  Ipring.  / 

Native  of  the  hills  about  Algiers  *. 
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12.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe ;  flowering  in  June  and  july.  Introduced 
in  1778  by  Monf.  Thouinu. 

13.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 
teeth  of  the  leaves  {harper,  and  the  filiques  not  foli- 
tary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Annual  *.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Allioni  it  is  biennial. 

Haller  remarks,  that  in  leaves  and  flower  it  agrees 
entirely  with  the  common  Hedge- Muftard,  Eryftmum 
officinale,  which  Allioni  confiders  to  be  of  this  genus ; 
but  the  leaves  are  fmooth,  with  fewer  and  wider 
pinnas ;  upper  leaves  entire,  triangular  as  in  Atriplex , 
or  femipinnate,  with  the  nerve  leis  denudated  than  in 
Eryftmum,  and  not  pinnate.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow. 
The  whole  filique  different,  erect,  curved,  two  or  three 
together,  in  bundles,  feffile :  partition  hollowed  out 
deeply.*  Seed  very  fmall.} 

Miller  deferibes  it  as  an  annual  plant,  with  the  ftalks 
fpreading  and  declining,  a  foot  long,  and  dividing  into 
many  branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  fh  aped  like  the-  point 
of  a' halbert,  deeply  ’  fmuated  and  indented,  with  the 
indentures  turning  backward.  Flowers  in  axillary  duff 
ters,  fmall  and  yellow.  Pods  {lender,  crooked  in  cluf- 
ters.  It  flbwers  in  june  and  july.  J 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  [and 
Switzerland. — Johnfon  faw  it  in  the  garden  of  Maffer 
Parkinfon,  who  muft  therefore  have  cultivated  it  be¬ 
fore  1633  \ 

14.  This  is  a  very  fmall  annual,  not  more  than  an 

inch  and  half  or  two  inches  in  height.  Leaves  fub- 
feffile,  an  inch  long,  fmoothifh,  very  narrow,  fharpifh, 
the  upper  ones  fometimes  bifid.  Flowers  fmall.  Pe¬ 
tals  white,  linear,  obtufe,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Siliques  linear,  blunt,  fomewhat  rugged — Native  of 
Siberia,  by  the  river  Kumay.  ■ 

15.  Annual.  Native  of  Italy,  in  moift  places  -on 
mountains.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Linneus’s  plarft  .be 
the  fame  with  Gohan’s  or  Allioni’s,  &c.  See  Villars. 

16.  Stems  branched,  rough  with  fhort  fpreading 
hairs.  Branches  fpreading,  hirfute,  rigid,  a  Leaves 
pubefeent,  decurrent  along  the  fhort  petiole.  ’  Flowers 
fmall.  Calyx  hirfute,  coloured;  with  linear  leaflets. 
Petals  white,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx ;  border 
obovate,  quite  entire.  Style  none  or  very  fhort. 
Stigma  thickifli.  Siliques  in  racemes,  {lender,  aWl- 
lhaped,  round,  torulofe,  eredt,  villofe.  Seeds  fmall, 
many.  There  are  often  fome  racemes  of  flowers  from 
the  root.  It  flowers  early  in  fpring. 

Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  near  Sbiba,.  in 
fallows  z. 

17.  Root  annual.  Stems  fomewhat  rugged,  having 
a  few  ftiff  hairs  fcattered  over  them,  branched  and 
leafy  above  the  bafe.  Leaves  petioled,  oleraceous, 
having  a  few  fcattered  hairs  underneath.  Scapes  long, 
at  firft  decumbent,  and  then  afeending.  Calyxes  half- 
fpreading  arched  at  the  top,  having  a  few  hairs.  Co¬ 
rollas  yellow,  very  blunt,  large,  the  diameter  of  the 
leaves.  Siliques  thickilh,  comprefled  a  little,  with 
the  valves  indiftindtly  keeled a.  It  differs  in  very  few 
circumftances  from  the  next  fpecies.  The  leaves  are 
indiftindtly  or  only  here  and  there  and  very  remotely 
ferrate  b. 

The  conftant  characters  of  this  are,  longifh  hairs  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fcape,  which  fometimes  becomes 
a  ftem  ;  a  villofe  calyx,  a  little  gibbous  at  the  upper 
part  exteriorly  ;  and  petals  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
very  blunt  or  flightly  emarginate  :  there  are  alio  two 
glands  at  the  bafe  of  two  of  the  petals,  {harp  like  the 
point  of  a  pin,  fometimes  a  quarter  of  a  line  in  length, 
but  often  fhorter.  Leaves  often  fmooth,  but  fome¬ 
times  a  little  villofe.  Petals  as  long  again  as  the 
calyx.  Siliques  an  inch  in  length,  a  little  gibbous,  on 
a  fhort  peduncle c. 

Native  of  France  and  Italy.  On  the  6th  of  odto- 
ber,  1801,  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Efq.  fent  information  to 
the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  that  he  had  difqo- 
vered  this  plant  growing  wild  abundantly  on  the  pier 
at  Ramfgate  and  other  places  thereabouts ;  and  that 
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hr  believed  it  to  be  rather  common  throughout  the 
ille  of  Thanetd. 

p.  S.  Erucaftrum  of  Gouan  is  probably  a  variety 
of  this. 

1 8.  Root  perennial  and  ftrong.  Stems  feveral,  fix 
or  eight  inches  high,  fpreading  unbranched,  round, 
fmooth,  for  the  moft  part  deftitute  of  leaves,  except 
about  the  bottom.  Leaves  many,  on  longifii  ftalks, 
rather  fldhy  and  inclining  to  a  glaucous  hue,  pinna- 
tind;  their  lobes  narrowifh,  diftant,  entire  or  toothed, 
having  here  and  there  a  few  briftly  hairs.  Flowers 
large,  in  a  corymb.  Calyx  tipped  with  hairs ;  its 
leaves  but  little  expanded.  Petals  lemon-coloured 
veined  with  purple.  Pods  loofely  fpreading,  not  quite 
ere<£t,  beaked,  obfcurely  fquare,  fmooth. — In  a  gar¬ 
den  the  ftems  become  taller  and  leafy,  fometimes 
branched c. 

Native  of  Britain.  Found  in  the  ifie  of  Man,  be¬ 
tween  the  landing-place  at  Ramfey  and  the  town  plen¬ 
tifully  :  by  Mr.  Lawfon,  in  Sella  fields,  Seabank, 
Cumberland  ;  alfo  between  Marfh-grainge  and  the  ifie 
of  Walney,  but  not  plentifully.  Near  Abermeney- 
ferry  in  Anglefea,  by  Mr.  Llwydf,  who  Ihewed  it  to 
Dillenius  in  1726.  Fie  conveyed  fome  plants  to 
London,  and  planted  them  in  the  Eltham  garden,1 
where  they  flowered  the  year  following  in  may  g.  Se¬ 
veral  perfons  have  found  it  fince  in  Walney  ifland. 
In  Scotland,  on  fandy  coafts  in  many  places ;  as  in  the 
files  of  Bute,  Skye  and  Arran,  and  in  Cantire  \ 

S.  monenfe  of  Villars  and  Allioni,  and  n.  8.  of  Ger. 
prov.  which  Linneus  had  before  him  when  writing  the 
fecond  edition  of  his  Species  Plantarum ,  is  the  next 
fpecies.  It  has  fmaller  flowers  than  this,  lefs  evidently 
veined,  and  differs  in  its  general  afpebt  h 

19.  This  is  very  diftinft  from  the  preceding.  The 
leaves  are  never  pinnate,  but  only  finuate  and  fome¬ 
times  almoft  quite  entire,  and  altogether  fmooth.  Pods 
very  long_(two  inches,)  comprefied,  and  the  valves 
have  a  raifed  longitudinal  future  through  the  middle, 
which  gives  them  a  fquare  appearance.  Perennial. — 
Native  of  Provence,  Dauphine  and  Piedmont k. 

20.  Root  biennial.  The  whole  plant  fmooth. 
Radical  leaves  petioled  runcinate-pinnatifid,  with  the 
terminating  lobe  roundilh-five-cornered,  a  little  larger 
than  the  others.  Stem  upright,  panicled  at  top  with 
three  or  four  racemes.  Stem-leaves  oblong,  the  lower 
runcinate  pinnate  at  the  bafe,  the  upper  oblong  blunt 
toothed  very  fine  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low.— Native  of  the  Val  d’Aoft  *. 

21.  This  has  the  appearance  of  S.  muralis  and  mo- 
tienjis ,  but  the  leaves,  though  fmall  and  a  finger’s  length, 
are  lyrate  altogether  like  thofe  of  Barbarea ,  blunt  and 
even.  Scapes  filiform,  almoft  upright.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low,  not  larger  than  thofe  of  Sophia.  Petals  ered, 
blunt,  fcarcely  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx.— Native 
of  the  South  of  France  and  Sicily  m. 

22.  Root  annual.  Leaves  radical,  very  many,  ly¬ 
rate,  toothed  as  in  Taraxacum ,  though  fcarcely  an  inch 
long,  hifpid  all  over  with  pellucid  briftles.  Stem 
ered,  more  thinly  hifpid,  with  few  branches,  under 
which  is  an  awl-fbaped  leaf.  Calyxes  even.  Petals 
yellow,  oblong,  biggifh,  entire.  Siliques  oblong,  fwell- 
ing  a  little  at  the  feeds  \  Allied  to  the  next,  but  dif¬ 
fering  in  having  yellow  flowers  °. 

Native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1770, 
by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  julyp. 

23.  Root  annual.  Radical  leaves  very  many,  lan- 
ceolate-lyrate,  hifpid  on  both  fides  with  branching 
bifid  or  trifid  hairs.  Stem-leaves  lanceolate,  toothed^ 
hifpid  like  the  others.  Stem  rough  with  a  few  Ample 
hairs.  '  Calyxes  fmooth.  Corollas  white  tinged  with 
pale  violet9;  or  quite  white  or  all  purple. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria 
and  Carniola. 

24.  Root  annual.  Stem  ered,  round,  a  foot  high, 
very  {lender,  and  fcarcely  branched,  having  a  few  hairs 
fcattered  over  it  below,  fmooth  above.  Root-leaves 
narrow-lanceolate,  with  four  flout  teeth  Handing  out 
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forwards,  hifpid  with  white  Ample  hairs  fome  longc* 
others  ihorter.  Stem-leaves  fewer,  lanceolate-linear, 

fiovveT °C^e^'  Peduncl«  Aliform,  longer  than  the 


about  Madrid  . *  ™  Kmgd0m  °f  Vakncia  and 

r„dVROOt  anmral  °r  biennial.  Leaves  radical, 
Spreading  in  a  ring,  abundant ;  the  interior  ones  lefs  a 
ipan  long,  runcinate,  like  thofe  of  Shepherd’s-purfe  ; 
the  upper  furface,  efpecially  the  edge  muricated  with 
warts,  or  fcattered  mucronate  tubercles,  having  a 
tranfparent  point.  Thefe  tubercles  for  the  mofl  part 
difappear  when  the  leaves  are  more  advanced.  They 
are  alfo  rugged  on  the  lower  furface.  Pinnas  oppo- 
fice,  wider  at  the  bafe,  toothed,  prefled  clofe  by  pairs 
at  the  upper  bafe.  The  firft  year  it  is  ftemlefs  ;  the 
fecond  year  it  produces  a  ftem  ;  it  flowers  in  both. 
Scapes  eredl,  even,  with  remote  fcattered  flrigm,  pa¬ 
nicled,  a  foot  high.  Pedicels  remote,  fpreading,  flifF, 
onger  than  the  flower,  a  day  or  two  before  flowering 
(which  is  lingular)  recurved ;  ereft.  Calyx  clofe ck 
even,  pale,  gaping  with  a  more  fwelling  bafe.  Petals 
obovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  diftant,  twice  as  lono-  as 
the  calyx,  yellow.  Nedtareous  glands  four,  two  op- 
pofite^  between  the  longer  flamens,  and  the  inner  leaf¬ 
lets  or  the  calyx,  awl-fhaped,  longer  than  in  moft  of 
tins  clafs.  Sifique  round,  cylindrical,  even,  fwelling 
a  little  at  the  feeds. — Native  of  Brafil3. 


26.  Root  annual.  Stems  half  a  foot  long  and  al¬ 
moft  trailing.  Leaves  green,  winged,  and  the  leaflets 
lometimes  cut.  Flowers  fmall  and  yellow.  Siliques 
about  half  an  inch  long,  rather  thick  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  plant,  round,  rude  and  villofeh 

Native  01  the  South  of  France  and  marfhes  about 
Eflremadura.  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Monf.  Thouin. 
It  flowers  in  may  andjuneu. 

27.  Root  annual.  Radical  and  lower  leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  with  the  pinnas  linear  and  grofsly  toothed  :  ftem- 
leaves  pinnate,  with  the  pinnas  linear,  acute,  quite  en¬ 
tire.  Flowers  yellow.  Siliques  an  inch  and  half  lon^ 
fmooth.  It  refembles  the  preceding. 

28. ^  This  refembles  the  following  fpecies,  but  the 
ftem  is  fhrubby,  the  leaves  are  hoary,  "the  leaflets  ob¬ 
long,  and  the  petals  bigger  than  the  calyx. 

Native  of  the  rocks  of  Teneriffe*.  Found  there 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maflon,  and  introduced  in  1779.  It 
flowers  from  may  to  feptember  y. 

29.  Root  annual,  fmall,  tapering.  Stem  a  foot  and 
half  or  two  feet  high,  upright,  round,  much  branched 
and  very  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  fpreading,  three 
inches  long  and  more,  two  inches  broad,  very  finely 
divided ;  doubly  pinnate,  or  perhaps  more  properly 
pinnatifid,  for  the  principal  and  partial  divifions  are 
all  confluent ;  the  laft  fegments  are  lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  more  or  lefs  evidently  hairy ;  the  terminating 
ones  largeft.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  very  fmall,  nu¬ 
merous^  frequently  more  than  a  hundred  in  a  Angle 
corymb.  Petals  pale  yellow,  fo  minute  as  to  be  al¬ 
moft  hidden  by  the  calyx,  which  has  nearly  as  much 
colour  as  thcmfelves.  The  corymb  foon  grows  out 
into  a  very  long  fpike  of  (lender  pods,  which  Hand 
ereft  on  fpreading  pedicels :  they  are  about  half  an 
inch  in  length,  fo  obfcurely  four-cornered  as  to  feem 
round,  and  fwell  out  a  little  where  the  feeds  are. 
Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  roundifh,  fmooth,  yellow  or 
reddifh. 


Flix-weed  is  fo  named,  from  the  quality  attributed 
to  it  of  curing  immoderate  laxity  of  the  bowels.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  moft  parts  of  Europe,  on  walls, 
among  rubbifh,  about  church-yards,  wafte  ground* 
hedges  and  dunghills;  flowering  in  June,  july  and 
later,  and  ripening  its  feeds  in  auguft  and  feptember. 
The  pods  retain  the  feeds  all  winter,  for  the  food  of 
fmall  birds. 

According  to  Linneus,  flieep  and  kine  eat  the  plant, 
horfes  and  goats  are  not  fond  of  it,  and  fwine  refufe  it! 
With  us  it  feems  feldom  to  be  cropped  by  cattle' 
except  from  wantonnefs.  The  force  of  gunpowder  is 
faid  to  be  augmented,  by  mixing  a  tenth  part  of  the 
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feeds  with  the  other  ingredients;  The  plant  is  fome- 
times  prefcribed  in  dyfenteries  and  hyfteric  cafes  ;  and 
the  feeds  are  given  to  deftroy  worms2. 

30.  Pvoot  perennial.  Stems  a  fpan  high,  upright, 
very  finely  tomentofe,  feveral  from  a  fomewhat  woody 
root.  Leaves  becoming  hoary ;  thofe  next  the  root 
pinnate,  with  obovate  pinnas  mod;  commonly  two- 
parted,  the  upper  ones  confluent :  ftem-leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  with  the  pinnas  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  obtufe, 
attenuated  at  the  bale,  the  upper  ones  confluent.  .  Pe¬ 
tals  bigger  than  the  calyx,  white.  Siliques  linear, 
round,  even,  eredt. — Native  of  Siberia,  by  the  lake 

Baikal.  _  r 

31.  Root  annual.  Plant  a  fpan  high.  Stem  up- 

rio-ht,  branched.  Leaves  pubefcent,  fomewhat  flefhy ; 
lower  fubbipinnate,  upper  fimply  pinnate,  with  the 
pinnas  diftintt,  linear-filiform,  obtufe.  Flowers  pale- 
violet. _ Native  of  Barbary,  near  Cafia,  in  fandsa.J 

32.  Lower  leaves  flaccid,  runcinate,  ending  in  ar¬ 
row-pointed  lobes.  Stalks  three  or  four  feet  high, 
with  linear  leaflets.  It  branches  out  greatly  on  every 
fide.  Flowers  fcattered  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Pods  very  long,  flender,  fmooth;  filled  with  fmall 
yellowifh  feeds.  [Annual.  Native  of  Siberia,  Armenia, 
and  Auftria. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1768.  It 
flowers  in  auguft  \ 

33.  This  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  differs  in 
having  the  leaves  rugged  at  the  edge,  and  efpecially 
in  having  the  filiques  much  narrower  and  fhorter,  fili¬ 
form,  bent  in  and  fpreading  a  little,  but  not  lpread- 
ing  wide  and  divaricating.  Annual.  Suppofed  to  be 
native  of  Thuringia'. 

34.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  or  annual.  Stems  three 
or  four  feet  high,  branched,  eredt,  flightly  angular. 
Lower-leaves  runcinate-pinnatifid  with  toothed  lobes, 
the  lower  of  which  are  diftindt  and  remote,  the  upper 
confluent ;  little  hairy,  except  along  the  nerves  and 
margin,  which  have  white  Fairs :  they  have  the  tafte 
of  Muftard.  Calyx  and  corolla  yellow.  Stigma 
headed,  perforated,  large.  Between  the  piftil  and 
each  fhorter  ftamen  is  a  large  gland.  Siliques  Ipread- 
ing,  very  narrow,  fwelling  a  little,  lmoothd. 

Native  of  Hungary.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr. 
Zier.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  auguft  e. 

35.  Leaves  fmooth,  pinnatifid ;  fegments  oblong, 
toothed  at  the  end,  the  terminating  one  very  large, 
rhomb-fhaped,  gafh-toothed.  Racemes  long.  Flowers 
final),  white.  Siliques  linear,  an  inch  long  and  more, 
fpreading  horizontally,  almofl  feffile. — Native  of  Tunis 
near  Kerwan,  in  fandy  places f. 

36.  Root  annual,  fufiform,  fmall.  The  whole  plant 
perfedtly  fmooth,  with  the  biting  tafte  of  Muftard. 
Stem  upright,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  round, 
finning,  here  and  there  purplifh,  fomewhat  flexuofe, 
leafy,  not  ftriated  or  grooved,  branched  at  top,  and 
often  quite  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  alternate,  ex¬ 
cept  tire  uppermoft  runcinate-pinnatifid,  unequally  and 
varioufly  cut,  toothed  or  ferrate,  petioled,  fpreading 
and  flaccid,  the  lobes  for  the  rnoft  part  acute,  the  end 
one  larger  and  longer  ;  the  uppermoft  leaves  are  haf- 
tate  or  fimply  lanceolate,  entire  or  having  one  9r  two 
teeth  towards  the  bafe.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  foon 
lengthened  out  into  long  fpikes.  Calyx  fpreading  and 
yellowifh.  Corolla  fmall,  yellow  ;  petals  longer  than 
the  calyx,  obtufe,  oblong,  fpreading  widely.  Siliques 
numerous,  flender,  nearly  round,  about  two  inches 
long,  on  fhort  pedicels.  Seeds  very  fmall,  pale  yel¬ 
low  ;  and  being  a  little  protuberant,  the  pods  have  the 
appearance  of  being  finely  jointed  ;  a  character  which 
readily  diftinguifhes  this  plant E. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  corn  fields; 
with  us  on  dry  banks,  old  walls,  and  among  rubbifh  ; 
flowering  from  june  or  July  to  auguft  or  leptember. 
Mi.  Ray  obferved  it  at  Faulkbourn  in  Efiex,  and  on 
t  e  walls  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed  ;  though  fcarce  in 
many  parts  or  Britain,  it  is  frequent  in  the  neigh- 

oui  rood  of  London.  After  the  great  fire  in  16 66, 
1  came  up  in  fuch  abundance  on  the  ruins,  that 
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in  many  places  it  might  have  been  mowed  like  a  field 
of  corn h. 

37.  Like  die  preceding,  but  pubefcent  and  fome¬ 
what  hoary  all  over,  and  the  flower  paler.  Annual. — 
Native  of  Germany,  Auftria  and  Italy,  in  dry  places'. 

38.  Root  annua],  fufiform.  Stem  upright,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  often  varioufly  flexuofe,  round,  flightly 
ftriated,  hifpid.  Branches  alternate.  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  Eryfimum  officinale,  alternate,  petioled,  wider  below, 
and  narrowing  gradually  to  the  top  into  a  linear  lobe, 
pinnatifid,  the  lower  pinnas  lanceolate-linear,  bluntifh, 
toothletted,  towards  the  upper  part  gradually  lefs  pin¬ 
natifid,  and  at  length  toothletted,  fomewhat  hairy- 
above  and  below,  ciliate  and  roughifh  about  the  edge. 
Petioles  channelled  within.  Petals  blunt,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  yellow.  Siliques  in  a  loole  ra¬ 
ceme  k. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Pruffia,  and  France. 
Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Zier.  It  flowers  in 
auguft 

39.  Root  annual.  Stem  erefil,  grooved,  having  a 

few  reflex  hairs  efpecially  towards  the  bafe.  Leaves 
almoft  like  thofe  of  Pedicularis  Sceptrum ,  pinnatifid, 
with  blunt  pinnas  obtulely  and  grofsly  toothed,  the 
lower  ones  gradually  fmaller ;  the  laft  pair  embracing 
the  ftem  like  ftipules.  Flowers  yellow.  Siliques  ob- 
tufely  four-cornered,  fmooth.  • 

Native  of  Switzerland,  and  diftindt  from  Braffiua 
Erucajlrum  m. 

40.  An  annual  plant,  native  of  the  Levant.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1775,  by  Chevalier  Murray.  It  flowers 
in  julyn. 

41.  Root  perennial.  Plant  very  like  to  Eryfimum 
Barbarea ,  but  infipid.  Stem  angular.  Radical  leaves 
quite  entire,  cordate-ovate  °. — Native  of  the  Levant. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

42.  Stem -leaves  linear-lanceolate  remotely  and 
grofsly  toothed.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  p. 

43.  Stems  a  palm  or  a  foot  in  height,  even.  Both 
root  and  ftem-leaves  pinnate,  even,  brittle  :  leaflets 
oblong,  ferrate  or  toothed,  at  the  top  of  the  petiole 
often  confluent.  Raceme  oblong.  Flowers  on  long 
peduncles.  Petals  yellow,  obovate,  entire,  large. 
Calyx  even.  Siliques  remote. — Native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal q. 

44.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

45.  Root  perennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  palm 
high,  roundifh,  fmoothifh,  Ample,  dichotomous  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  flowering  branchlets  erect.  Root- 
leaves  in  tufts ;  ftem-leaves  alternate,  all  pinnate, 
compofed  of  three  or  four  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  an 
odd  one,  larger  than  the  reft,  kidney-form,  fomewhat 
crenate,  feldom  cut ;  the  lateral  ones  gradually  fmaller, 
roundifh,  oblique,  all  ciliate,  fubfeflile,  fomewhat  re¬ 
mote.  Floral  leaves  pinnatifid.  Flowers  white,  big- 
gifh  in  proportion  to  fo  fmall  a  plant.  It  is  allied  to 
the  preceding,  but  different. 

Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  wet  places,  almoft 
under  the  fnow  itfelf r. 

46.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  pubefcent  on  both 
Tides  and  much  veined.  Anthers,  when  they  have 
fhed  tfieir  pollen,  violet-coloured3.  Siliques  ipread- 
ing  very  much.  It  varies  fometimes  with  die  leaves 
quite  entire*.] 

Stems  branching,  near  three  feet  high.  Leaves 
about  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
deep  green,  alternate.  Flowers  in  loofe  terminating 
fpikes,  fmall  and  yellow,  appearing  in  june.  The 
pods  ripen  in  auguft. 

[Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy. — Cultivated  1658,  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Oxford11.  1 

47.  Stem  fomewhat  branched,  upright.  Leaves 
hifpid,  lanceolate,  gafh-toothed,  attenuated  at  the  bafe 
into  the  petiole.  Flowers  yellow.  Siliques  linear, 
on  long  peduncles,  pendulous. — Native  of  Barbary, 
near  Caffa,  in  hands. 


C  En£L  bot‘  1  Willdenow. 

Willdenow.  d  R,taius. 

Willdenow.  e  Curtis. 


b  Hort.  kew. 
*  Hort,  kew. 
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h  Morifon  prielud.  1  Willdenow.  k  Pollich. 

1  Hort.  kew.  m  Willdenow.  n  Hort.  kew. 

0  Linn.  fyft.  51  Willdenow.  h  Linn,  iriant.  r  Forfter. 

*  Linn.  fpec.  1  WilJdenow.  “  Hort,  kew. 

48.  Root 
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4S.  Root  biennial.  Stem  er'edt,  branched,  divari¬ 
cate.  Leaves  alternate,  bluntly  toothed  especially  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  and  fometimes  quite  entire.  Racemes 
long.  Flowers  yellow.  Siliques  filiform.  Short,  bowed. 
Native  of  Spain. 

49.  Root  annual.  Plant  a  fifiger  or  a  Span  in 
length,  hoary  pubefcent  all  over.  Stem  branched  at 
the  bafe.  Radical  leaves  blunt,  runcinate ;  ftem- 
leaves  embracing,  Sagittate,  toothed.  Racemes  very 
long.  Flowers'  yellow.  Siliques  linear,  half  an  inch 
long,  eredt  or  a  little  Spreading. — Native  of  the  northern 
parts  of  Perfia. 

50.  Root  annual.  Plant  very  fmooth,  glaucous. 
Reaves  Sharpish.  Flowers  Small,  white.  Siliques 
thick,  ered  or  Spreading. — Native  of  falts  in  Siberia*. 

51.  Root  annual.  Stem  a  finger’s  length.  Leaves 

linear,  fmooth,  bluntiSh.  Racemes  terminating,  pu- 
belcent,  vifcid.  Flowers  biggish,  white.  Siliques  linear. 
Native  of  Siberia7.  It  varies,- according  to  Gmelin, 
with  yellow  flowers z.  3 

5 2 •  Root  annual.  Stem  about  a  Soot  high,  almoft 
upright,  flexuofe,  angular,  even.  Somewhat  branched 
below.  Leaves  wide-lanceolate  or  lanceolate-ovate, 
naked,  much  pointed,  petioled  except  the  upper  ones' 
Racemes  terminating  and  axillary,'  longer  than  the 
leaves.  Flowers  final],  white,  with  the  petals  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Siliques  round,  verv  flio-htly 
bowed.— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  \  ' 

53.  Plant  a  palm  high,  fometimes  but  Seldom 


fcarcely  a  fpan,  branched,  ered,  hifpid  all  over  except 
the  peduncles  and  filiques.  Leaves  an  inch  lono- 
thickiSh,  unequally  toothed,  veinlefs,  ending  in  the 
petiole.  Pedicels  declining,  Short.  Siliques  length 
of  the,  pedicels,  linear,  remote.  It  approaches  to 
Gouan’s  Sifymb.  Erucajirum ,  but  differs  in  the  form  of 
the  leaves,  its  hairinefs,  fize,  and  in  having  an  uprio-ht 
leafy  ftemb. — Native  of  Egypt.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

.W?ter  Crefs  is  generally  gathered  for  a  fpring 
falad  in  ditches  or  other  Standing  or  flow-flowino-  wa¬ 
ters ;  and  is  alfo  cultivated  to  fiipply  the  London 
markets  This  may  be  eafily  done,  by  taking  feme 
of  the  plants  from  the  places  of  their  natural  growth 
early  in  the.  Spring,  being  careful  to  preferve  their 
roots  as  entire  as  poffible,  and  plant  them  in  mud, 
letting  water  in  upon  them  by  degrees.  They  will 
foon  flourish,  and  fpread  over  a  large  compafs;  they 
Should  not  be  cut  the  firft  feafon,  but  buffered  to  run 
to  feed j  for  the  feeds  will  fall  into  the  water,  and  fur- 
mfh  a  Sufficient  fupply  of  plants. 

Where  the  water  is  fo  .deep  that  it  is  not  eafy  to 
plant  it,  procure  a  quantity  of  plants  in  july,  juft  as 
their  feeds  are  ripening,  and  throw  them  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  .water,  wh^re  they  are  defigned  to  grow : 
the  Seeds  will  ripen,  fall  to  the  bottom  and  take  root 
there  without  any  farther  care. 

2,  3,  4.  The  other  Water-Rockets  mav  be  propa¬ 
gated  m  the  fame  manner,  or  by  feeds  fown  on  the 
banks  of  ditches  or  Streams. 

5,  &c.  Thofe  which  grow  on  dry  land  may  eafily 
be  propagated,  by  fowing  the  feeds  in  autumn,  or  by 
permitting  them  to  fcatter  ;  thinning  them,  and  keep- 
mg  them  clean  from  weeds.  Moft  of  them  prefer  a 
dry  Soil,  and  Some  flourish  belt  on  walls. 

[Sisymbrium.  See  Arabic,  Brajfica,  Cardamine ,  Ery- 
Jimum ,  Mentha.] 

SISYRINCHIUM  {of  Pliny.  Htrvpy%io»  cfThecphraJlus. 
Prom  vffus,  and  ?v7Xjo;  r  of  rum.  Swine's fnout.  From 
the  form  of  the  flower. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1017.  Reich .  n.  1 103.  Schreb.  n.  1 101. 

^  &  nov.  aff.  nat.  cur.  3.  344.  t.  6.  Cavan.  diff.  6. 

344.  t  190  192.  fuff.  57^  Bermudiana. 

Tournef  t.  208.  Dill.  elth.  41 .  f  49,  48..  Gxrtn 

t.  1 1. 

^.laff.  16.  1.  Monadelphia  Triandria. 

(ohm  20.  2.  ^  Gynandria  Triandria.) 

Nat.  order  of  Enfatai.  Irides ,  Juff. 


x  Willdenow. 


Linn.  mant. 


y  Linn.  fpec. 


Vahl. 


Reichard. 
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r  0  f  generic  character. 

Atjre  CD‘nfon  ancipital,  two-leaved  :  valves  com- 

nv/  nh?Cfiminatefl  Proper  feveral,  lanceolate,  con- 
^  cave,  obtufe,  one-flowered. 

C°wirhnf  fuPeri(fj  fix-parted  :  fegments  obovate 

W  h  a  P°‘nt>  ered  Spreading :  three  outer  alter¬ 
nate  a  little  wider. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  united  into  a  fubtriquetrous  tube 
fiiortei  than  the  corolla,  diftind  at  the  top.  Anthers 
^  bihd  below  j  faftened  by  the  back. 

Pist.  Germ  obovate,  inferior.  Style  three-fided,  length 

01  the  tube.  Stigmas  threfe  thickiSh,  awl-Shaped^at 
the  top.  ered.  r 

Per.  Capfule  obovate,  rourided-three-fided,  three-celled, 
thiee-valved  ;  with  the  partitions  contrary. 

Seeds  feveral,  globular. 

essential  character. 

Spathe  two-leaved.  Cal.  none.  Pet.  fix,  almoft  equal. 
Style  one.  Capf.  three-celled,  inferior. 

SPECIES. 

[t.  Sifyrinchium  elegans. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  3771 
Mouua  elegans.  Jacqu.  hort.  Schoenbr.  1. 6.  t.  12. 
f  cape  round  one-flowered  flmple,  leaf  radical  linear,  acu¬ 
minate  floor  ter,  petals  oblong  acute. 

2.  Sifyrinchium  collinum. 

Lin.  fpec.'  ed.  JVilld.  3.  578.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  346. 
Moraea  collina.  Thunk,  nionogr .  ii.  n.  13.  &  prodr.  ir . 
Jacqu.  ic.  -2.  /.  226. 

Scape  round fornewhat  branched ,  flem-leaf  linear-acumi¬ 
nate  floor  ter,  petals  oblong  acute.  ■  - 

3.  Sifyrinchium  grandiflorum.  Great -flowered  Sifyrin¬ 

chium. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  578.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  346.' 

t.  \92.f.  2. 

Scape  round  flmpl'e,  fpathe  fubtriflorous ,  petals  obovate 
obtufe,  leaves  lanceolate  plaited.  ] 

4*  SySyrinchium  Bermudiana.  Iris-leaved  Sifyrinchium. 
Lin. fpec.  1353.  fyfl,  820.  Reich.  4.42.  Willd.  3, 
578.  hort.  cliff.  431.  upf.  278.  Schreb.  in  nov. 
abt.  nat.  cur.  3.  341.  t.  6.  b.  &  tom.  4.  145. 
Lamarck  encycl.  1.  403.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  34 6. 

*•  T92-  /-  I-  Link.  phyt.  t.  61.  fl  2.  Mill, 
illuftr. 

S.  iridiojdes..  Curt,  magaz.  t.  94. 

Bermudiana  iridis  folio,  radice  fibrofa.  Tournef.  inf 
388.  Dill,  elth.  48.  t.  41./.  48. 

Scape  ancipital  branched  leafy,  fpathe  fubquadriflorous 
J to  or  ter  than  the  flowers,  petals  mu  cron  ate,  leaves  en¬ 
fiform. 

5.  Silyrinchium  anceps.  Narrow-leaved  Sifyrinchium. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  579.  Lamarck  encycl.  1. 
403.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  345.  t.  190.  /.  2.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  61.  f  1.  *  \ 

S.  Bermudiana  ».  Lin.  fpec.  1353.  Reich.  4.  42, 
Gron.  virg.  140.  Ait.  kew.  3.  304.  1. 

S.  anguftifolium.  Mill.  diff.  n.  2. 

S.  grarnineum.  Curt,  magaz.  464. 

Bermudiana  graminea,  fiore  minore  cteruleo.  Dill . 

elth.  49.  t.  41 ./.  49. 

Gladiolus  cmruleus  hexapetalus  caule  etiam  gladiato. 

Banifl.  virg.  1926.  Rail  hift.  app.  1928.  &  fu.ppl. 
569.  n.  6.  *  ?  j  ss 

Scape  ancipital  winged  fimple  almoft  leaflefs,  fpathe  fub¬ 
quadriflorous  unequal  longer  than  the  flowers,  petals 
mucronate,  leaves  enfiform. 

[6.  Sifyrinchium  micranthum.  Small-flowered  Sifyrin¬ 
chium. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  579.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  34.C, 

/.  191. f.  2. 

Scape  ancipital  branched  leafy,  fpathe  fubtriflorous  une¬ 
qual  nearly  equal  to  the  flowers ,  petals  linear  acumi¬ 
nate,  leaves  graflfy  channelled. 

Sifyrinchium  palmifolium.  Palin- leaved  Sifyrinchium. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  579*  Id  ft'  820.  Reich.  3. 43. 
mant.  122. 

Morasa  palmifoiia.  Thunb.  monogr.  8.  n.  6. 

Scape  ancipital ,  flowers  in  fpikes,  leaves  enfiform  nerved 
and  plaited. 

8.  Sifyrinchium  Striatum. 

Lin.  fpec .  ed.  Willd.  3.  580.  Smith  ic.  rar.  2. 
t.  9. 

S.  fpl-> 
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S.  fpicatum.  Cavan,  ic.  2.2.  t .  104. 

Morsea  fertata.  Jacqu.  hori.  Schoenbr.  1.  6.  t.  n. 
iS'ozyjf?  ancipital  leafy ,  flowers  in  /pikes,  petals  roundijh- 
ovate  acute,  leaves  linear-enflform. 

9.  Sifyrinchium  ixioides. 

Forfl.  prodr.  n.  325. 

Ferraria  ixioides.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3*  5^2, 

Moraea  ixioides.  Thunb.  monogr .  8.  n.  7. 

Scape  comprejfed  panicle d  at  top  ;  petals  flat,  the  ou  e> 
ones  / mailer  by  half,  leaves  enflform  nerved. 

10.  Sifyrinchium  narciffoides. 

Cavan,  dijf.  6.  347.  t.  icfi.f.  3. 

Galaxia  narciffoides.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3*  5  3* 

67m  two-valved  fubquadr.florous, 

flowers  drooping,  leaves  linear -enflf  01  w. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  Scape  covered  with  oblong  acuminate  alternate 
fpathes.  There  is  only  one  procumbent  linear  acu¬ 
minate  leaf,  twice  as  long  as  the  fcape ;  and  one  large 
terminating  flower.  Corolla  yellow  on  the  outfide, 
marked  in  the  middle  of  the  three  outer  petals  within 
with  a  large  green  (pot ;  petals  linear-oblong  acute. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  differs  in.  having 
the  "fcape  much  higher  and  fubtriflorous,  having  one 
flower  upon  each  branch  ;  the  leaf  not  procumbent  but 
hanging  down ;  the  corolla  larger  and  unfpotted,  red 
or  pale  yellow.— Native  of  the  hills  near  the  Cape, 
where  it  is  very  abundant. 

3.  Root  bulbous.  Root-leaves  as  well  as  thofe  of 
the  fcape  lanceolate  and  attenuated  to  both  ends, 
plaited  and  ftriated.  Spathe  terminating,  three-flow- 

/  ered.  Corolla  an  inch  and  half  in  diameter,  yellow ; 
petals  obovate,  very  blunt. — Native  of  PeruJ.] 

4.  Root  fibrous,  from  which  arife  fome  ftiff  fword- 
fhaped  leaves,  four  or  five  inches  long  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  from  among 
thefc  comes  out  the  ftalk  (fcape)  fix  inches  high  ;  it 
is  compreffed,  and  has  two  borders  or  wings  running 
the  whole  length,  and  three  or  four  fpear-fhaped  leaves 
embracing  it;  thefe  grow  ered,  and  are  hollowed  like 
the  keel  of  a  boat.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by  a 
duller  of  fix  or  feven  flowers,  on  fhort  peduncles, 
and  inclofed  in  a  two-leaved,  keel-fhaped  (heath,  be¬ 
fore  they  open ;  they  are  of  a  deep  blue  colour  with 
yellow  bottoms ;  when  fully  expanded  they  are  an  inch 
over. — Native  of  Bermuda. 

[Height  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  half.  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  the  Iris,  but  fmaller.  Stem  or  fcape 
compreffed  and  ftriated  like  the  leaves,  only  firmer 
and  fomewhat  thicker  in  the  middle,  and  branched  a 
little  at  the  top.  Sheath  fimple  or  double.  Flowers 
four,  five  or  more,  on  fhort  peduncles :  the  three 
inner  petals  are  fomewhat  narrower,  of  a  violet  pur¬ 
ple  colour  within,  with  yellow  crenate  fpots  at  the 
bafe,  and  marked  with  deeper-purple  ftreaks ;  the  out¬ 
fide  is  of  a  pale  violet,  with  greenifh-yellowr  claws : 
the  petals  are  blunt,  ending  fuddenly  in  a  point,  which 
is  fhorter  than  in  the  next  fpecies.  The  capfules  alfo 
are  lefs  blunt  and  rounded  than  in  that,  the  flowers 
are  larger  and  of  a  different  colour,  and  the  whole 
plant  is  bigger d.] 

5.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  from  which  arife  many 
very  narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  fcarcely  an  eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
light-green  colour.  Stalks  about  three  inches  high, 
very  flender,  compreffed  and  bordered,  having  fhort, 
narrow,  fword-fhaped,  embracing  leaves :  they  are 
terminated  by  two  fmall  pale-blue  flowers,  inclofed  in 
a  two-leaved  fheath,  upon  longer  peduncles  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding;  flowering  about  the  fame  time. 
The  leaves,  ftalks  and  flowers  of  the  fourth  are  three 
times  as  large  as  in  this,  and  the  fheath  inclofes  fix  or 
feven  flowers ;  whereas  this  has  rarely  more  than  two, 
and  thefe  expand  only  for  a  fhort  time  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  but  the  others  continue  open  the  whole  day. 

[Mr.  Curtis  alfo  remarks,  that  it  is  far  more  dimi¬ 
nutive  than  the  Bermudiana,  with  much  fmaller  flow¬ 
ers,  of  a  paler  blue  colour ;  a  much  hardier  plant, 

c  Willdenow.  d  Dillenius. 
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producing  abundance  of  flowering-ftems  in  June  and 
July. 

Dillenius  remarks,  that  the  petals  do  not  end  fo 
bluntly,  but  more  gradually  in  a  longer  point ;  that 
they  have  fewer  ftreaks  and'  thofe  only  towards  the  1 
bafe  ;  and  that  they  are  of  the  lame  colour  both  with¬ 
in  and  without. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Cultivated  in  1693,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobart*. 

6.  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  two  inches  high.  Leaves 
linear-acuminate.  Spathe  two-valved  as  long  as  the 
flowers  or  a  little  fhorter.  Flowers  two  or  three,  very 
fmall,  with  linear,  acuminate  petals. — Native  of  Peru. 

7.  This  very  much  refembles  S.  Bermudiana ,  but 
the  ftem  is  two  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  twice  as 
wide,  folding  with  five  or  fix  nerves.  Glumes  and 
flowers  numerous  in  a  terminating,  bundle,  fcarcely 
larger  than  thofe  of  Bermudiana.  Style  trifid  beyond 
the  middle.  It  is  very  different  from  Moraa  plicata , 

with  which  it  has  been  confounded. - Native  of 

Brafil f. 

8.  Root  tuberous.  Stem  two  feet  high,  ereft, 
fmooth,  much  branched,  many-flowered.  Leaves 
fword-fhaped,  pointed,  entire,  (lightly  ribbed,  glau¬ 
cous,  fmooth,  with  a  little  membranous  border  :  thofe 
next  the  root  equitant,  ftem  ones  alternate,  embracing. 
Flowers  in  terminating  and  lateral  heads,  a  little 
drooping,  very  numerous  but  fhort-lived,  with  fcarcely 
any  fmell,  pale  yellow  ftreaked  with  purple, '  the  co¬ 
lours  ftrongeft  on  the  outfide.  Spathes  of  a  Angle 
leaf,  concave,  carinated,  acute,  ribbed,  with  a  mem¬ 
branous  margin,  the  external  one  largeft,  but  fhorter 
than  the  flowers,  and  enfolding  them  along  with  the 
interior  fpathes  which  are  much  fmaller,  and  one  to 
each  flower.  Peduncles  about  the  length  of  the  outer 
fpathe,  triangular,  Angle-flowered.  Petals  obovate, 
obtufe  with  a  little  point,  at  the  bafe  (lightly  con¬ 
nected,  and  fpotted  within,  fomewhat  concave,  with  a 
fpreading  border,  the  three  outer  a  little  fmaller.  Fi¬ 
laments  (hotter  than  the  corolla,  united  into  a  tube 
for  more  than  half  the  length,  fpreading  in  the  upper 
part,  fmooth :  anthers  verfatile,  fmall.  Germ  roundiffi, 
fmooth,  green  :  ftyle  length  of  the  ftamens,  three -cleft 
in  the  upper  part :  ftigmas  notched.  Capfule  roundilh, 
three-lobed  ;  valves  carinated  at  the  back. 

Sent  from  Italy  by  P.  Stephens,  Efq.  to  Mr.  For- 
fyth.  It  thrives  and  flowers  abundantly  in  the  open 
ground,  but  its  native  country  we  have  yet  to  learn  s. 
Willdenow  makes  it  the  fame  with  S.  fpicatum  of  Ca- 
vanilles,  which  is  a  native  of  Mexico  ;  but  if  it  comes 
from  fo  hot  a  country,  it  is  Angular  that  it  (hould 
thrive  and  flower  in  England  in  the  open  ground. 

9.  Root  fibrous.  Scape  compreffed,  branched  at 
the  top,  ftriated,  fmooth,  ereft,  two  feet  high  and  more. 
Radical  leaves  very  many,  diftich,  linear,  attenuated 
at  the  top,  ftriated,  fmooth,  ereft,  almoft  the  length  of 
the  fcape,  on  which  a  fingle  leaf,  or  a  few,  fimilar. 
Flowers  on  the  branchlets,  terminating,  umbelled, 
fmall,  white,  about  three  or  four.  Spathes  lanceo¬ 
late,  fhorter  than  the  peduncles ;  which  are  capillary 
and  an  inch  longk 

Native  of  New  Zealand4.  Thunberg  has  made  it 
a  Moraa ,  and  Willdenow,  ,a  Ferraria.  The  former 
of  thefe  differs  in  having  the  ftamens  feparate  ;  the 
latter  in  having  the  ftyle  divided  at  the  top  into  fix 
parts.  Mr.  Salifbury  unites  fire  three  genera  into  one. 
And,  as  Dr.  Smith  obferves,  in  an  order  fo  natural  as 
this,  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  generic  charafters  that 
(hall  be  ftable,  and  not Let  afide  by  new  fpecies. 

10.  This  has  the  habit  of  a  Narcijfus ,  with  the  flower 
of  a  Galaxia ,  to  which  genus  Willdenow  has  removed 
it  from  this  in  which  it  was  placed  by  Cavanilles.  .  It 
differs  only  in  having  a  two-valved  fpathe ;  and  nas 
nothing  in  common  with  the  genus  Sifyrinchium,  ex¬ 
cept  the  fpathe  and  cohering  ftamens  k.  The  corolla 
is  white,  but  there  is  a  fine  variety,  with  the  flowers 
ftreaked  longitudinally  within  and  without  with  deep 
purple. — Native  of  the  ftraits  o(  Magellan  h] 

e  Hort.  kew.  f  Willdenow.  "  Smith. 

h  Willdenow  from  Thunberg.  1  Forfter. 

*  Willdenow.  1  Cavanilles. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

4.  5.  Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds  and  alfo 
by  parting  of  their  roots ;  if  they  are  raifed  from  feeds, 
thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  upon  an  eaft  afpedted  border,  where  they  may 
have  only  the  morning  fun  :  the  bell  way  will  be  to 
fow  them  in  drills  at  three  or  four  inches  diftance,  co¬ 
vering  them  about  half  an  inch  with  light  earth.  In 
the  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  when  their  leaves  will 
have  much  refemblance  to  Grafs,  therefore  care  fhould 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  pulled  up  as  weeds  by  thofe 
who  clean  the  ground.  During  the  firft  fummer  they 
will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  unlefs  the  plants  fhould  come  up  fo  clofe  as 
not  to  have  room  to  grow,  in  which  cafe,  part  of  them 
fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give  room  to  the  others,  and 
thefe  may  be  planted  in  a  fhady  border  at  three  inches 
diftance,  where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when 
they  fhould  be  transplanted  to  the  places  where  they 
are  to  remain,  and  the  following  fummer  they  will 
flower.  Thefe  plants  love  a  fhady  fituation  and  a 
fo  ft,  loamy,  undunged  foil. 

The  time  for  tranfplanting  and  flipping  off  the  old 
roots  is  early  in  autumn,  that  they  may  get  good  roots 
before  winter.  The  fifth  is  fo  hardy  as  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air  in  England,  and  is  very  rarely  injured  by 
cold. 

[The  Bermudiana  (n.  4.)  is  a  tender  plant,  and  re¬ 
quires  the  protedtion  of  a  green-houfe  or  glafs-cafe. 
The  anceps  (n.  5.)  is  a  hardy  perennial,  adapted  to 
the  open  border,  in  which  it  will  grow  readily  m. 

The  firft  and  fecond  fpecies  muft  be  kept  in  the 
dry  ftove,  and  the  reft  in  the  bark-bed.  They  may 
all  be  increafed  by  the  root. 

Sisvrinchium.  See  Amaryllis ,  Ferraria ,  Galaxia,  Gla¬ 
diolus,  Iris ,  Ixia ,  Morcea ,  Tulip  a,  Wachendorfia. 

Sitodium.  See  Artocarpus. 

Sits  f.  Sits-Dsju.  See  Rhus  vernix. ] 

SIUM  {of  Pliny :  o-hetbu,  from  its  being  fhaken  by  the 

fir  earn  in  which  it  grows.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  348.  Reich,  n.  378.  Schreb.  n.  480. 
Tournef.  t.  162.  Juff.  222.  Gartn.  t.  23. 
Sifarum.  Tournef.  t.  163. 

Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  Umbellifiera. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  various  in  different  fpecies  :  partial 
fpreading,  flat. 

Involucre  univerfal  many-leaved,  reflex,  fhorter  than 
the  umbel,  with  lanceolate  leaflets  :  partial  many¬ 
leaved,  linear,  fmall. 

Perianth  proper  fcarcely  obfervable. 

Cor.  univerfal  uniform  :  flofcules  all  fertile. 

Proper  of  five  inflex-cordate,  equal  petals. 

Stam.  Filaments  five  Ample.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  very  fmall,  inferior.  Styles  two  reflex. 
Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  none.  Fruit  fubovate,  ftriated,  fmall,  bipartile. 

Seeds  two  fubovate,  convex  and  ftriated  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Involucre  many-leaved.  Petals  cordate.  Fruit  fubo¬ 
vate,  ftriated. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Sium  filifolium.  Thread-leaved  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1431.  Thunb.  prodr.  50. 
Conium  tenuifolium.  Vahl fymb.  3.  49. 

Leaves  filiform,  involucres  elongated.  ] 

t.  Sium  latifolium.  Broad-leaved  Water  Parfnep . 

Lin.fpec.  361.  fyjl.  284.  Reich.  1.  693.  Willd. 
1.  1431.  hort.  cliff.  98.  fi.fuec.  n.  247.  Hudf. 
angl.  1 18.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  298.  Smith  brit. 
312.  engl.  bot.  t.  204.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  254. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  294.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  210.  FI.  dan. 
i.  246.  Hall.  helv.  n.  777.  Hoffm.  germ.  100. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  286.  Krock.filef.  n.  435.  Jacqu. 
Kuftr.  t.  66.  Villars  dauph.  2.  597.  Allion. pedem. 
n.  1367.  Gtnel.  fib.  1.  200.  Plenck,  ic.  190. 
Willich  illufir.  n.  39.  Bauh.  pin.  154. 

31  Curtis. 
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S.  medium.  Bauh.  hift.  3,  173. — item  maximum  lati¬ 
folium,  ejufd.  tb.  175.  1. 

S.  majusdatifolium.  Ger.  200.  1.  emac.  256.  i.  Rail 

hifi.  443. . 

S.  Diofcoridis  f.  Paftinaca  aquatica  major.  Park.theat . 

1240.  1. 

S.  latifolium  foliis  variis.  Merr.pin.  Raii fyn.  21 1. 
Sium.  Hod.  cereal.  248.  pempt.  589.  Riv.pent. 

S.  aquaticum  majus  eredtum  latifolium.  Mor.  hifi.f.  9, 
t.  5./.  1.  ord.  2. 

Coriandrum  latifolium.  Crantz  aufir.  212.  Roth, 
germ.  i.  133.  2.  349. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate  equally  fer¬ 
rate. 

3.  Sium  angufti folium.  Narrow-leaved  Water  Parfnep . 

Lin.fpec.  1672.  fyjl.  284.  Reich.  1.  693.  Willd. 

1 .  1431.  Hudf.  angl.  1 1 9.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3 . 

299.  Smith  brit.  gig.  engl.  lot.  t.  139.  Lightfi. 
fcot.  160.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  255.  Sibth.  oxon . 
n.  295.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  21 1.  Hoffm.  germ.  100. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  127.  2.  333.  Pollich  pal.  n.  287. 
Leers  herborn.n.  202.  Krock.  filef.  n.  436.  Jacqu, 
aufir.  t.  67.  Villars  dauph.  2.  597.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1368.  Hall.  helv.  n.  778.  Plenck ,  ic.  191.  , 

Retz.  obf.  1.  14.  n.  29. 

S.  nodiflorum.  FI.  dan.  t.  247.  JVeig.  obf  27,  Willich 
illufir.  31.  Krock.filef.  n.  437. 

S.  eredtum.  Hudf.  angl.  ed.  1.  103. 

S.  Berula.  Gouan  moffp.  218. 

S.  minus.  Riv.  pent.  t.  79. — alterum.  Park,  theat. 

1241.  2. 

S.  majus  anguftifolium.  Ger.  emac.  256. 

S.  f,  Apium  paluftre  foliis  oblongis.  Bauh.  pin.  154. 
Raii  fyn.  2 1 1 . 

S.  umbelliferum.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  172. 

S.  eredtum  umbellatum  f.  Paftinaca  aquatica.  Lob. 
Raii  hifi.  444. 

S.  aquaticum  humilius  foliis  profunde  ferratis.  Mor. 
hifi.f  9.  t.  5./.  2.  ord.  2. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  unequally  lobed  and  ferrate ,  um¬ 
bels  peduncled  oppofite  to  the  leaves ,  ftern  ere  It. 

4.  Sium  nodiflorum.  Procumbent  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.fpec.  361.  Reich.  1.  694.  Willd.  1.  1432. 
hort.  cliff.  98.  fi.fuec.  n.  248.  Hudf  angl.  119. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  299.  Smith  brit.  313.  engl. 
bot,  t.  699.  Lightfi.  fcot.  16 1.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2. 
n.  256.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  296.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  212. 
Woodv.  med.  bot.  494.  t.  182.  Hoffm.  germ.  roo. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  127.  2.  334.  Pollich  pal.  n.  288. 
Sauv.  monfp.  231.  Villars  dauph.  2.  598.  Allion. 
pedem .  n.  1369.  Weig.  obf.  26.  Retz.  obf.  1. 
14.  n.  30. 

S.  umbellatum  repens.  Ger.  emac.  256.  258.  Raii 
hift.  444.  fyn.  21 1.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  26.fi  g. 

S.  aquaticum  repens  &  procumbens  ad  alas  floridum. 
Mor.  hifi.f.  9.  t.  5./.  3. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  ovate  equally  ferrate,  umbels  fef- 
file  oppofite  to  the  leaves ,  ftem  procumbent. 

[5.  Sium  repens.  Creeping  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.  fy ft.  284.  Willd.  1432.  fuppl.  18 1.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  300.  Smith  brit.  314.  Relh.  cant, 
ed.  2.  n.  257.  Sibth,  oxen.  n.  297.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  213.  Jacqu.  aufir.  t.  260.  Hoft.  fyn. 
158. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  roundijh  tooth-gafioed,  umbels  pe¬ 
duncled  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  ftem  creeping, ] 

6.  Sium  verticillatum.  Whorled  Water  Parfnep. 

Smith  brit.  314.  Roth.  germ.  2.  336. 

Sifon  verticillatum.  Lin.  fpec.  363.  Reich.  1.  697. 
Willd.  1437*  Hudf.  angl.  120.  .  Wither,  arr.  ed.  g. 
301.  Lightfi.  fcot.  1096.  t.  35.  Engl.  bot.  t.  395. 
Mill.  dill.  n.  4.  Hoffm.  germ.  10 1.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  607. 

Daucus  pratenfis.  Daiech.  hifi.  718.  Park,  theat.  900. 
n.  13.  Raii  hift,  459.—  millefolii  paluftris  folio. 
Bauh.  pin.  150. 

Oenanthe  millefolii  paluftris  folio.  Mor.  umb.  t.  6.f.  3. 

hift.  3.  289./.  9.  t.j.fi  10. 

Carui  foliis  tenuiffimis,  Afphodeli  radice.  Tournef. 
ihft.  306. 

Leaflets  multifid-capillary  in  whorls . 

15  A 
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f.  Slum  Sifarum.  Skirret. 

Lin.  fpec.  361.  Reich,  i*  694.  tVilld.  1433. 
hort.  cliff.  98.  upf.  62.  Lour,  cochinch.  17 9.  ed, 
Willd.  223.  Plenck,  ic.  188. 

Sifarum.  Dod.  pempt.  681.  Ger.  871.  emac\  id 26. 

Rail  hijl.  442. — germanorum.  Bciuh.  pin.  155. 
Sifer  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  945.  1*  Par  ad.  t.  507. 
/•  i-  , 

/3.  Sium  Ninfi.  Lin.  fpec.  361.  Reich.  1.  694.  mat. 
med.  1 17.  81.  Burm.  ind.  t.  2 9.  f.  1.  Thunh. 
jap.  118.  Blackzv.  t.  514.  Dry  and.  in  afi.  Lin. 
Joe.  2.  228. 

Sifarum  montanum  cormenfe*  radice  non  tuberbfa. 
Ktempf.  anioen.  817.  t.  818. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  floral  leaves  ternate. 

[8.  Sium  rigidius.  Virginian  JVater  Parfnep. 

Lin.  fpec.  362.  Reich.  1.  694.  Willd.  1.  1433. 
Gron.  virg.  32.  (Pimpinella.) 

Oenanthe  maxima  virginiana,  pseonias  feminm  foliis. 

Mor.hifl.  3.  288./.  11.  t.  7./.  1. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  almoft  quite  entire. 

9.  Sium  japonicum.  Japonefe  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.jyfl.  284.  Willd.  1.  1433.  Thunh.  jap.  H8* 
Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  gajhed,  umbels  terminating .] 

10.  Sium  Falcaria.  Decurrent  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.  fpec.  362.  fyfl.  284.  Reich.  1.  694.  Willd. 

1.  1434.  hort.  cliff.  98.  Gartn.  frubi.  1.  104. 
Hoffm.  germ.  100.  Roth.  germ.  1.  127.  2.  335. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  289.  Krock.fllef.  n.  438;  Jacqu. 
auftr.  3.  32.  t.  257.  Hall.  helv.  n.  782.  Sauv. 
monfp.  232.  Villars  dauph.  2.  598.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1370.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  201.  Desfont. 
atlant.  255. 

Sefeli  Falcaria.  Crantz  auftr.  208.  Scop.  cam.  n.  354. 
Falcaria.  Riv.  pent.  t.  47. 

Eryngium  arvenle  foliis  ferratis.  Bauh.pin.  386. 

E.  quartum.  Dod.  pempt.  732. 

Ammi  perenne.  Tournef.  inft.  305. — repens.  Mor. 

hift-  3.  294./.  9.  t.  8./  1. 

Crithmum  umbeiliferum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  195. 

Leaflets  linear  decurrent  connate. 

[  1 1  •  Sium  grandiflorum.  Great-flowered  Water  Parfnep. 
Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1434.  Thunb.  prodr.  50. 
Leaves  bipinnate ,  leaflets  roundijh  gajh-toothed. 

12.  Slum  paniculatum.  P articled  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1434.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 

Leaves  bipinnate ,  leaflets  linear  gafh-pinnatifid. 

13.  Sium  patulum.  Spreading  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1434.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 
Leaves  bipinnate ,  leaflets  trifid ,  branches  diffufed. 

14.  Sium  grrecum.  Grecian  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin. fpec.  362.  Reich.  1.  695.  Willd.  1.  1434. 

hort.  cliff.  98.  Lour,  cochinch.  179.  ed.  Willd. 
223. 

Ligufticum  grrecum  folio  apii.  Tournef.  cor.  23. 
Leaves  bipinnate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  ferrate ,  the  upper- 
moft  confluent. 

15.  Sium  decumbens.  Proftrate  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin. fyfl.  285.  Willd.  1.  1435.  Thunb.  jap.  118. 

Leaves  bipinnate ,  leaflets  trifid,  ftem  decumbent .] 

16.  Sium  ficulum.  Sicilian  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.  fpec.  362.  fyfl.  284.  Reich.  1.  695.  Willd. 

1‘  H35-  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  t.  133.  Desfont.  atlant. 
256. 

Myrrhis  foliis  paftinacm  kete  virentibus.  Tournef  cor. 
22. 

Daucus  paftinacas  folio  ficulus.  Zan.  hift.  78.  t.  30. 
Radical  leaves  ternate ,  ftem-leaves  bipinnate. 

£17.  Sium  afperum.  Rough  Water  Parfnep.  1 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1435.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 
Leaves  trip  innate ,  peduncles  and  pedicels  rugged. 

18.  Sium  hifpidum.  Shaggy  Water  Parfnep. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1435?  'Thunb.  prodr.  51. 

Leaves  trip  innate,  petioles  and  peduncles  rugged. 

19-  Sium  villofum.  Villofe -leaved  Water  Parfnep. 

w.  fpec.  ed.  IV illd.  1.  1435*  Thunb.  prodr .  51. 
Leaves  Iripinnatifld,  fegments  ovate  gafh  ferrate  villofe. 
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fomewhat  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  very  fmooth  *  the 
lower  ones  four  inches  long  or  a  little  more ;  Item- 
leaves  remote*  Peduncles  latetal  and  terminating, 
few,  remote*  Involucre  five-leaved :  leaflets  awl- 
fbaped,  ftiffifh*  fhorter  than  the  Umbel.  Involucrets 
length  of  the  umbellet*  Umbel  fmall,  five-rayed. 
Umbellets  eight  or  ten-flowered.  Seeds  oblong* 
ftreaked,  fmall,  fmooth.  Styles  permanent,  divari¬ 
cating.*— -Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  “. 

2.  Broad-leaved  Water-Parfnep  is  one  of  the  largeft 
among  the  umbelliferous  tribe.  Its  perennial  root, 
creeping  among  mud  and  gravel*  throws  up  round, 
hollow,  upright,  fmooth,  deeply  furrowed  Items,  four, 
five,  and  fometimes  even  fix  feet  in  height ;  clothed 
with  alternate  leaves,  compofed  of  feven,  or  fometimes 
nine,  oppofite,  feffile,  ovate  or  lanceolate,  veined, 
fmooth  leaflets,  varying  much  in  breadth,  but  always 
Very  equally  and  neatly  ferrate  *  in  which  refpedt  they 
differ  materially  from  S.  anguflifolium,  as  well  as  in 
being  much  longer.  Mr.  Hudfon  well  remarks,  that 
fuch  as  grow  under  water  are  often  laciniated.  Um¬ 
bels  folitary,  terminating  and  lateral,  eredt,  large,  flat- 
tifh,  many-flowered.  Involucre  of  many,  lanceolate, 
unequal  leaflets*  fometimes  lobed  and  often  ferrate. 
Involucrets  ovate,  fhort.  Petals  acuminate,  inflex- 
cordate,  white,  uniform,  but  a  little  unequal  in  fize. 
Fruit  fmall,  ftriated. 

It  is  a  plant  of  an  acrid  poifonous  quality,  particu¬ 
larly  the  roots  °. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Siberia. 
It  is  not  of  rare  occurrence  in  rivers  and  fens  through¬ 
out  England.  Mr.  Dooay  obferved  it  in  the  ditches 
between  Rotherhithe  and  Deptford.  Northfleet  in 
Kent.  In  Cambridgefhire,  the  Ifle  of  Ely,  and  Nor¬ 
folk,  not  uncommon.  Bedfordfhire.  Oxfordfhire. 
Moors  near  Pitchcroft,  Worcefter.  Pool  in  Notting- 
ham-park.  In  all  the  ditches  near  a  pool  of  water 
called  Bray  ford,  near  Lincoln,  &c.  In  the  Stour, 
Froome  and  Piddle,  Dorfetfhire.  Firft  obferved  in 
England  in  Phyt.  brit.  It  flowers  injulyand  auguft. 

3.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  fo  as  to  occupy  much 
fpace.  It  is  fmaller  and  weaker  than  the  preceding. 
Stem  upright,  with  whorls  of  radical  fibres  in  its  lower 
part  under  water,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth,  much 
branched  above,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  Amply  pin¬ 
nate  :  leaflets  numerous,  feffile,  the  lowermoft  pair 
remote  from  the  reft,  and  fmaller,  at  leaft  in  the  lower 
leaves,  in  which  alfo  the  leaflets  are  obliquely  heart- 
Ihaped  at  the  bafe ;  otherwife  they  are  lanceolate, 
often  fo  deeply  lobed  as  to  become  haftate,  pointed, 
very  irregularly  and  fharply  ferrate,  and  very  fmooth : 
the  end  one  commonly  trifid.  Umbels  folitary,  op¬ 
pofite  to  each  leaf,  peduneled,  eredt,  hemifpherical, 
peduncles  divaricated,  fomewhat  fhorter  than  the  ad¬ 
joining  leaf.  General  involucre  of  mahy  drooping 
leaves,  which  are  occafionally  entire,  ferrate  or  pin- 
natifid  ; ,  the  partial  ones  ovate  and  more  entire.  Calyx 
of  five  minute  teeth,  fcarcely  vifible.  Petals  white, 
uniform  and  almoft  equal.  Fruit  fmall,  fmooth,  flightly 
ribbed,  ovate  p. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  this  and  the  latifolium 
are  <  readily  diftinguifhable  by  the  fpecific  charadters, 
but  that  the  trivial  names  of  broad  and  narrow  leaved 
are  ill  appropriated  becaufe  tending  to  miflead,  for 
neither  the  leaves  nor  leaflets  of  the  latter  are  nar¬ 
rower  than  thofe  of  the  former,  and  if  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  it  is  generally  the  reverfe  of  what  the  trivial 
names  would  lead  us  to  expedt. 

It  was  originally  confidered  by  Linneus  as  a  variety 
of  the  latifolium,  and  was  firft  eftablifhed  as  a  diftindt 
fpecies  by  Mr.  Hudfon  q.  It  was  however  confidered 
as  diftindt  by  Miller,  Ray,  Rivinus,  Morifon,  and  the 
old  botanifts  in  general. 

Native  of  moft  parts  of  Europe.  Frequently  found 
in.  Britain,  in  ditches  and  rivulets  *  in  Cambridge - 
Ihire,  Norfolk,  Bedfordfhire,  Oxfordfhire*  Dorfet- 
lhire  in  the  Stour ;  Kingfton  Pool,  near  Stafford ; 
King’s  Park,  meadows  and  ditches  near  Edinburgh. 
It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft. 

n  Vahl.  0  Smith  brit.  &  engl,  bot,  P  Idem. 
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pjoody  confidered  it  as  afpecific  in  fc  rophuln,  efpe- 
tially  the  exprefled  juice  and  Dr.  Withering  ob- 
ferves,  that  it  certainly  poflefles  attive  properties 
which  ought  to  Be  inquired  into. 

4.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  procUmbent 
or  floating,  often  creeping,  various  in  length,  branch¬ 
ed,  round >  hollow*  (lightly  flriated,  fmooth,  leafy. 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate  :  leaflets  from  five  to  nine, 
feffile;  ovate,  all  neatly  and  equally  ferrate ;  the  odd 
one  largeft,  and  fometimes  united  with  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  pair.  Umbels  lateral,  each  fingly  oppofite  to  a 
leaf,  nearly  feffile,  compofed  of  from  five  to  feven  di¬ 
varicated  rays.  Umbellets  bearing  twelve  flowers  or 
more.  General  involucre  one-leafed;  often  entirely 
wanting :  partial,  of  feveral  ovate  concave  leaflets,  as 
long  as&the  pedicels.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh  white, 
with  flight  traces  of  a  calyx.  Fruit  ovate s. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Common  in  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  ditches  and  rivulets ;  flowering  in  July  and 
auguft. 

This  plant  is  not  admitted  into  the  Materia  Medica 
of  any  Pharmacopoeia,  except  that  of  London,  where 
it  is  received  in  the  character  of  an  antifcorbutic,  or 
rather  as  a  corrector  of  acrid  humours,  efpecially  when 
manifefted  by  cutaneous  eruptions  and  tumours  in  the 
lymphatic  fyfiem.  The  bed  proofs  of  its  efficacy  are 
from  Dr.  Withering.— -A  young  lady,  fix  years  old, 
was  cured  of  an  obftinate  cutaneous  difeafe,  by  taking 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice  twice  a  day  :  and  I 
have  repeatedly  given  to  adults,  fays  the  doftor,  three 
or  four  ounces  every  morning,  in  fimilar  complaints, 
with  the  greateft  advantage.  It  is  not  naufeous,  and 
children  take  it  readily  if  mixed  with  milk.  In  the 
dofe  I  have  given  it,  it  neither  affedls  the  head,  the 
ftomach,  nor  the  bowels  h 

This  plant  therefore,  if  it  ffiould  be  eaten  for  Water 
Crefs,  does  not  feem  to  be  very  dangerous,  or  to  re¬ 
quire  all  that  caution  which  Mr.  Miller  prelcribes. 
For  the  difference  between  them  fee  the  article  Sifym- 
brium  Najlurtium  ;  and  the  13  th  and  21ft  plates  to  the 
letters  on  the  Elements  of  Botany. 

5.  Stems  proftrate,  creeping,  round,  ftriated,  leafy. 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate  :  leaflets  roundiffi,  fomet- 
times  wedge- fh aped,  tooth-gaffied  and  varioufly  lobed, 
veined;  the  end  one  three-parted.  Umbels  oppofite 
to  a  leaf,  peduncled.  Umbellets  few,  divaricating, 
many-flowered.  Involucres  and  involucrets  many¬ 
leaved,  ovate,  nerved,  bent  down.  Calyx  indiftindt. 
Fruit  roundiffi,  comprefledu. 

According  to  Hoff,  the  leaflets  are  oppofite,  feffile, 
ovate-roundiffi,  unequally  ferrate,  the  end  one,  for  the 
moil  part,  more  or  lefs  three-lobed.  Involucres  and 
involucrets  fix- leaved  or  nearly  fo.  Willdenow  re¬ 
marks,  that  this  plant  refembles  Sifon  inundatum ,  but 
that  the  leaves  are  wider,  blunter  and  uniform ;  and 
that  the  umbels  are  four-rayed,  with  a  general  invo¬ 
lucre. 

Native  of  Bohemia  in  wet  meadows,  and  of  Auftria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  England,  it  has  been 
found  in  Cambridgeffiire,  on  Coldham  common  near 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Relhan  ;  on  Bullington-green,  and 
Cowley-bottom,  near  Oxford,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp  ;  on 
Goldington-green,  and  Stevington-bogs,  in  Bedford- 
ffiire,  by  Dr.  Abbot ;  in  wet  places  in  the  fouth  of 
Scotland  by  Mr.  Dickfon ;  and  at  Filkerrow,  five 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  in  abundance  on  the  moift 
parts  of  Guillon  Links,  Eaft  Lothian,  by  Dr.  Hope. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  auguft. 

6.  Root  perennial,  confiding  of  feveral  oblong  tu¬ 
bers,  tapering  to  a  point.  Stem  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  high,  eredt,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth, 
little  branched  and  almoft  naked.  Leaves  moftly  ra¬ 
dical  and  very  remarkable,  confiding  of  a  fimple  rib, 
along  which  are  arranged  pairs  of  deeply  cloven  leaf¬ 
lets,  the  numerous  fegments  of  which  are  linear,  acute, 
extremely  narrow,  pointing  in  all  directions  fo  as  to 
form  whorls,  and  that  as  truly  as  the  flowers  do  in 
the  Mints  and  other  whorled  plants  properly  fo  called  ; 
for  thofe  grow  only  on  two  fides  of  the  item,  though 
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they  feeirn  to  embrace  it  all  round.  Umbels  terhiF 
nating,  eredt,  of  eight  or  ten  rays,  with  a  general  in¬ 
volucre  of  five  or  fix  ovate,  deflected,  ffiort  leaflets. 
Partial  umbels  more  denfe,  and  nearly  flat,  with  fimilar 
Involucres  of  more  numerous  leaflets.  Calyx  indif- 
tindt.  Petals  white,  inflex-ebrdate,  uniform  and  nearly 
equal.  Fruit  ovate-roundiffi,  (lightly  comprdfed, 
deeply  furrowed;  crowned  with  the  ffiort  recurved 
ftyles.  Seeds  (lightly;  blit  not  pleafantly  aromatic31. 

On  account  of  its  many-rayed  umbels,  many-leaved 
involucres  and  involucrets,  and  cordate  petals,  Dr. 
Smith  has  removed  this  plant  from  the  genus  Sifon  to 
this  of  Siam,  to  which  it  feems  more  properly  to 
belong. 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Britain;  in  moift  meadows,  in  the  weftern  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Wales;  in  the  latter,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  was  firft  obferved  to  grow  abundantly  about  St. 
David’s,  by  the  late  Canon  Holcombe  or  in  Gla- 
morganffiire,  by  the  late  Rev.  Sir  Jolin  Cullum,  Bart, 
and  by  Mr.  Pennant  in  almoft  every  moift  meadow  in 
Caermarthenffiire  and  Pembrokelhire  abundantly.  In 
Scotland  it  v/as  firft  found  by  Dr;  Houftoun  in  moift 
meadows  about  Greenock  plentifully :  and  fmee,  in 
many  like  places  it  has  occurred  in  Nithfdale  and 
Galloway,  and  alfo  in  Annandale,  particularly  in  the 
meadow  between  the  farm-houfe  of  Stank  in  Ruth- 
well,  and  the  bathing-place  on  the  ffiore,  by  Dr„ 
Burgefs.  It  has  alfo  of  late  been  difeovered  in  the 
Ifle  of  Man,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  of  Beaumaris 
in  Ang?cfey  y.  In  my  herbarium  there  Is  a  fpecimen 
fent  by  Houftoun,  and  in  the  paper  that  accompanies 
it  he  fays,  that  it  grows  plentifully  near  Greenock; 
and  a  village  about  two  miles  thence  called  Gourack  ; 
he  remarks,  that  it  has  roots  of  two  forts,  the  one 
bulbs  like  thofe  of  Afphodelus  or  Oenanthe,  the 
others  fibrous  and  creeping,  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Dog-grals.] 

7.  The  root  of  the  common  Skirret  is  compofed  of 
feveral  fleffiy  tubers  as  large  as  a  man’s  little  finger, 
and  joining  together  in  one  head.  The  lower  leaves 
are  pinnate,  having  two  or  three  pairs  of  oblong  leaf¬ 
lets  terminated  by  an  odd  one.  The  (talk  rifesafoot 
high,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  white  flowers, 
which  appear  in  july,  and  are  fucceeded  by  ftriated 
feeds  like  thofe  of  Parfley,  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

[Our  Engiiffi  name  Skirret  feems  to  be  a  corrup¬ 
tion  from  the  old  name  Skirwort.  Skir  may  be  cor¬ 
rupted  from  the  barbarous  latin  Chervillum ,  the  Spaniffi 
Cberinia,  or  the  French  Cherui. 

(3.  Sium  Ninfi  of  Linneus  and  Thunberg  is  the 
fame  plant,  or  at  mod  a  variety  of  our  Skirrets.  Lin¬ 
neus  took  it  up  from  Kaempfer’s  figure,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  reprefents  Sium  Sifarum.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Japonefe,  being  impofed  upon  by  the  Chinefe,  have 
taken  this  for  the  plant  which  furniffied  the  Ginleng  : 
but  we  are  now  certain,  from  the  figure  drawn  by 
Father  Jartoux,  on  the  fpot  where  this  famous  root  is 
collected,  that  it  is  the  root  of  Panax  quinquefolium . 
See  his  figure  ?n  vol.  10.  of  Lettres  edifiantes,  co¬ 
pied  in  Philof.  tranf.  vol.  28.  t.  5.  and  in  Defcription 
de  la  Chine  par  du  Halde,  fol.  edit.  vol.  2.  p.  154 z. 
See  alfo  Panax  quinquefolia  in  this  Di&ionary. 

Loureiro  deferibes  the  ftem  as  three  feet  high,  al¬ 
moft  upright,  round,  ftriated,  almoft  fimple.  Upper 
leaves  ternate,  ferrate-gafhed,  fmooth.  Flowers  white ; 
general  and  partial  umbels  many-leaved,  entire.  Seeds 
ovate,  ftriated. — Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  in 
watery  places. 

It  appears  from  Gerarde’s  herbal  that  it  was  culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1597  *.]  Formerly  the  roots  were  more 
ufed  than  they  are  at  prefent ;  being  efteemed  whole- 
fome  and  nutritive,  but  flatulent :  their  fweet  tafte  is 
difagreeable  to  many  palates.  [They  were  eaten 
boiled,  and  ftewed  with  butter,  pepper  and  fait;  or 
rolled  jn  flour  and  fried ;  or  elfe  cold  with  oil  and 
vinegar,  being  firft  boiled b. 

8.  Stem  ftiffiffi.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  with 
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five  or  fix  pairs  of  leaflets ;  which  are  lanceolate, 
faffifh,  and  have  a  few  teeth  towards  the  top.  Pe¬ 
tioles  channelled.  Flowers  fin  all. 

Native  of  Virginia'.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr. 
William  Young.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguftd. 

9.  Stem  ereht,  flexuofe,  branched  at  top.  Leaves 
pinnate,  fmooth  ;  ■  the  lowed:  largeft  :  pinnas  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fhapes,  oblong,  ovate,  entire,  gafhed,  fpread- 
ing :  upper  ones  very  fmall,  with  lanceolate  entire 
leaflets.  Umbels  terminating  the  branches. 

Native  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  Nipon,  flowering  in 
june '.  ] 

10.  Roots  creeping,  and  fpreading  very  far  under 
ground,  thick,  flelhy,  and  tailing  like  thofe  of  Eryngo. 
The  leaves  are  divided  into  linear  fegments,  and  their 
bafe  embraces  the  ftalks,  which  rife  two  feet  high,  and 
are  terminated  by  large  flat  umbels  of  white  flowers  ■, 
thefe  appear  in  july,  but  the  feeds  do  not  often  ripen 
here. 

[General  involucre  eight-leaved  bent  back  ;  leaflets 
linear,  entire  :  partial,  feven  or  eight-leaved.  General 
umbel  of  fifteen ;  partial  of  about  fixteen  raysf.  Fruit 
fmall,  ovate-oblong,  ftriated,  crowned  with  the  per¬ 
manent  calyx,  and  within  that  by  a  tubercle  bearing 
the  fbyle  and  fenced  round  with  fmall  feales.  Seeds 
femicylindrical,  fcored  on  one  fide  with  five  rounded 
furrows,  marked  in  the  middle  with  a  capillary  ftreak, 
approximating  pale  j  on  the  other  fide  flat :  the  in¬ 
terfaces  between  the  grooves  deepifh,  narrow,  afh- 
coloured. 

S.  Sifarum  (n.  7.)  has  an  elliptic  fruit,  with  the 
llyliferous  tubercle,  but  no  veltige  of  the  calyx.  Seeds 
five-cornered,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  commonly 
curved  in  when  ripe  :  ribs  five,  very  narrow,  linear, 
diflant,  draw-coloured'  or  yellowiflr ;  the  interfaces 
between  them  wide,  flattifh,  ferruginous  or  brown5. 

S.  Falcaria  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Europe ; 
alfo  of  Afia  and  Africa. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1759.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguflh 

n.  12.  13.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
wheret  they  were  found  by  Thunberg1. 

14.  Flowers  yellow.  Native  of  Greece.  Loureiro 
has  a  fpecies  under  this  name,  but  that  is  more  pro¬ 
bably  the  fame  with  S.  decumbens  of  Thunberg,  for 
S.gracum  of  Tournefort  and  Linneus  has  an  ereht 
jointed  flem,  and  yellow  flowers,  whereas  Loureiro 
deferibes  his  plant  as  having  the  branches  procumbent 
and  fometimes  even  creeping,  and  the  flowers  white, 
without  any  general  involucre,  and  the  partial  only 
one-leafed  k. 

15.  Stem  decumbent,  dwarfifh.  Leaves  radical, 
on  long  petioles,  fmooth,  bipinnate  :  leaflets  trifid. 
Umbel  terminating,  almofl  fimple.  Seeds  ovate,  ob- 
tufe  with  the  ftyles  permanent,  ftriated,  fmooth. 

Native  of  Japan,  on  the  ifland  of  Nipon,  near  Jedu 
andFakonah] 

16.  Lower  leaves  pretty  broad,  and  of  a  lucid  green. 

Stem  two  feet  high,  terminated,  in  july,  by  an  umbel 
of  yellow  flowers. 

[It  is  a  very  fmooth  plant,  with  an  upright  flem, 
manched  at  the  bafe  and  flightly  ftriated.  Umbel 
flat,  with  unequal  rays.  Involucrets  many-leaved,  with 
linear-filiform  acute  leaflets.  Seed  elongated,  fmooth, 
ftriated,  femicylindrical”. 

Native  of  Sicily  and  the  hills  near  Algiers.  Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller. 

17.  18.  19.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  they  were  found  by  Thunberg n. 
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thofe  ralfed  by  flips,  and  are  le'fs  fubjefl  to  be  fticky. 
The  feeds  fhould  be  fo wn  the  latter  end  of  march  or 
the  beginning  of  april,  either. in  broad  call  or  in  drills; 
the  ground  lhould  be  light  and  moift,  for  in  dry  land 
the  roots  are  generally  fmall,  unlefs  the  feafon  proves 
very  moift.  If  the  feeds  are  good,  the  plants  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  five  or  fix  weeks  after  they  are  fown,  and,  when 
they  have  put  out  their  leaves  fo  as  to  be  well  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  weeds,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed 
over  to  deftroy  the  weeds  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
pradlifed  for  Carrots ;  and  where  the  feeds  are  fown 
in  broad  caft,  the  plants  fhould  be  cut  up,  leaving 
them  at  the  fame  diftance  as  Carrots.  Thofe  fown  in 
the  drills  fhould  be  alfo  thinned  to  the  diftance  of  four 
inches,  and  the  ground  hoed  over  to  deftroy  the  weeds. 
This  fhould  be  repeated  three  times,  as  is  ufually  done 
for  Carrots,  and  if  well  performed  in  dry  weather,  will 
keep  the  ground  fufficiently  clean  unlefs  much  rain 
fhould  fall  about  midfummer,  for  the  leaves  will  fpread 
and  cover  the  ground.  In  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay,  the  roots  will  be  fit1  for  ufe,  and  will 
continue  till  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  the  fpring,  when 
they  will  become  fticky,  as  do  thofe  which  run  up  to 
feed  the  firft  fummer. 

To  propagate  this  plant  by  offsets,  dig  up  the  old 
roots  in  the  fpring,  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and 
flip  off  the  fide  fhoots,  preferving  an  eye  or  bud  to 
each  :  plant  them  in  rows  one  foot  afunder  and  four 
inches  diftant  in  the  rows. 

10.  The  leaft  part  of  the  roots  will  grow,  fo  that  it 
will  foon  multiply  of  itfelf. 

•  16.  Sow  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 

[Sium.  See  Cardamine ,  Cicuta,  Sifon,  Thapfa. 

Skimmi.  See  Illicium. 

SKIM  MIA,  (A  Japaneje  vernacular  name  from  Kampfer.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  nT  200.  Thunb.  fl.  jap.  4.  ncv. 

gen-  57-  ,  7#  425. 

Claff.  4.  1,  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  fmall,  permanent,  ai~ 
moft  four-parted  to  the  bafe  :  fegments  ovate,  acute. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  concave,  minute. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior.  Style  fingle. 

Per.  Berry  ovate,  umbilicate,  indiftindtly  grooved, 
fmooth,  farinaceous-pulpy  within,  four-valved. 

Seeds  four,  fubtrigonali,  or  externally  convex,  oblong, 
white. 

Obs.  Perianth Jeldom five-parted. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Pet.  four,  concave.  Berry  four- 

feeded. 

species. 

1.  Skimmia  japonica. 

Lin./yfi.  157.  JVilld.  1.  671.  Thunb.  jap.  6i„ 
Kampf.  amoen.  5.  779.  ic.feleft.  t.  5. 

DESCRIPTION,  &V. 

Stem  fhrubby,  ere  ft,  fmooth.  Branches  alternate* 
four-cornered.  Leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
alternate,  frequent,  oblong,  waved,  entire,  obfeurely 
crenate  towards  the  top,  erect;,  the  margin  bent  back, 
a  finger’s  length,  above  green  and  wrinkled,  beneath 
pale  and  dotted,  evergreen  with  an  aromatic  tafte. 
Petioles  femicylindrical,  thickifh,  fhort.  Flowers  ter¬ 
minating,  in  panicles.  Peduncles  round,  thickening, 
fhort. 

Native  of^  Japan,  near  Nagafaki  and  elfewhere. 
The  fruit  is  ripe  in  december0. 

Skinnera.  See  Fuchfia. 

Skull-Cap.  See  Scutellaria. 

Slipper,  Lady’s.  See  Cypripedium . 

Slipperwort.  See  Calceolaria. 

Sloan  a.  See  Sloanea. 

SLOANEA.  (So  named  by  Plunder ,  in  memory  of  Sir 
Hans  Sloane ,  Bart.  Phyfician  to  the  King ,  and  Prefident 
of  the  Royal  Society  ;  author  of  the  JSatural  Hifiory  of 
Jamaica ,  &V.) 

,  Lin.  gen.  n.  655.  Reich,  n.  71 1.  Schreb.  n.  888. 
Aubl.  guian.  533.  t.  212.  Swartz  prodr.  82, 
JuJf'  291.  Sloana.  Plum.  15. 

?  Thunb,  jap. 


propagation  and  CULTURE. 

2—6.  Being  marfh  or  water  plants,  if  cultivated 
gardens,  muft  be  placed  in  tubs  filled  with  wat 
having  earth  in  the  bottom,  or  by  the  fides  of  can 
or  ponds.] 

7-  This  plant  is  cultivated  two  ways,  firft  by  fee< 
and  afterward  by  flips  from  the  root:  the  fornr 
method  I  think  the  more  eligible,  becaufe  the  rot 
Wmch  are  railed  from  feeds,  generally  grow  larger  th 

f  pXchfeC’  r  C  H°rt‘  keW'  e  Tilunberg 

;  ,  ,  *  Gsrtner.  h  Ho rt  krw 

Tftunb.  prodr.  _  *  Willdenow.  1  Th^b.  jap 

Desfpataines.  »  Thun£.  prodr,  J  P 
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Claf T.  13.  I.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Ament  ace  a.  Tiliacea,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five -parted  :  fegments  ovate,  a 
little  unequal. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous  (above  ioo)  very  fhort,  in- 
ferted  into  a  villofe  receptacle.  Anthers  oblong,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  fide  of  the  filaments. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  angular.  Style  fimple.  Stigma  five- 
cle ft,  acute. 

Per.  Capfule  large,  roundifh,  echinate  with  deciduous 
prickles,  five-celled, '  five-valved  :  'partitions  oppofite 
to  the  valves. 

Seeds  folitary  or  in  pairs,  oblong,  involved  in  a  ber¬ 
ried  aril. 

Obs.  The  number  of  parts  varies  from  three  to  fix. 

Aubl.  Sw. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  from  five  to  nine-cleft.  Cor.  none. 

Anthers  growing  to  the  filaments  below  the  top. 

Capf  echinate,  from  three  to  fix-celled,  from  three 

to  iix-valved.  Seeds  two  in  a  berried  aril. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Sloanea  dentata. 

Lin.fpec.  730.  Willd.  2.  1155.  Swartz  pro  dr.  %  2. 
obf.  213.  z 

S.  Plumierii.  Aubl.  guian .  1.  536.] 

S.  amplis  caftaneas  foliis,  fruftu  echinato.  Plum.  gen. 

49.  ic.  244. 

Caftanea  Sloanea.  Mill.  dibl.  nr  3. 

Leaves  ovate,  ftipules  cordate-triangular  ferrate. 

£2.  Sloanea  Maffoni. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1 1 1 5.  Swartz  prodr.  82. 
defer.  938. 

Leaves  cor  date- elliptic,  ftipules  linear ,  calyx  five-parted, 

briftJes  of  the  capfule  very  long. 

3.  Sloanea  finemarienfis. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1155.  Swartz  prodr.  %  2. 
Aubl.  guian.  534.  t.  212. 

S.  Aubletii.  Swartz  defer.  940. 

Leaves  roundifb -ovate  quite  entire ,  capfules  ovate  briftly 

opening  from  the  top. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  trunk  of  this  tree  rifes  to  forty  or  fifty 
feet,  and  is  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
large  like  thole  of  the  Cheftnut.  The  flowers 
alfo  are  very  large,  indented  at  the  edge,  oval  and 
ending  in  a  point,  on  a  long  pedicel,  having  two  fti¬ 
pules  deeply  toothed,  at  the  bafe.  They  grow  in 
bunches  from  the  axils 

Native  of  South  America :]  according  to  Mr. 
Miller,  of  South  Carolina,  whence  he  fays  the  fruit 
with  the  outer  covers  were  fent  to  John  Duke  of 
Bedford,  they  were  round  and  as  large  as  a  tennis- 
ball,  armed  all  over  with  ftrong  fpines,  and  divided 
regularly  into  four  cells,  each  containing  one  fmall 
Cheftnut.  He  thinks  that  Plumier  muft  have  found 
this  tree  in  Louifiana,  the  heat  of  the  Weft  India 
iflands  being  too  great  for  it.  [If  the  Sloanea  dentata 
be  the  fame  with  the  Caftanea  Sloanea  of  Miller,  he 
cultivated  it  in  1756.  Aublet  fays,  that  in  Guiana  it 
flowers  in  november. 

2.  This  is  a  tall  tree,  with  alternate  leaves  more 
than  a  foot  long,  angular-toothed,  nerved,  fmooth  on 
both  fldes,  fomewhat  coriaceous,  on  long  round  pu- 
befeent  petioles.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes  towards 
the  end  of  the  branchlets,  much  fhorter  than  the 
leaves,  many-flowered,  nodding,  on  long  peduncles 
moftly  two  together,  bearing  each  one  biggifh  green 
flower. — It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 
leaves  rounded  at  the  end  ;  the  ftipules  linear,  not 
cordate-deltoid ;  the  flowers  fmaller  with  the  calyx 
commonly  five-leaved  j  and  the  capfules  with  longer 
briftles. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Found  in  the  ifland  of 
St.  Chriftopher  by  Maffon. 

3.  Height  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  cloven  ferru¬ 
ginous  or  cinereous  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  about  a 
foot  long,  flightly  waved  at  the  edge,  nerved  and 
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veined,  fmooth  on  both  fldes,  coriaceous,  on  petioles 
almoft  the  length  of  the  leaves,  round,  fpreading, 
even,  thickened  at  the  bafe  and  under  the  leaf.  Sti¬ 
pules  long,  acuminate,  deciduous.  Racemes  axillary, 
fhorter  than  the  petioles,  many-flowered.  Flowers 
fmall,  on  fhort  one-flowered  peduncles,  with  a  Angle 
little  bradte  at  the  bafe.  Capfule  the  fize  of  a  large 
Walnut,  four  or  five- celled  and  valved,  the  valves 
red  within.  Seeds  folitary,  covered  with  a  red  pulpy 
aril. 

Native  of  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indian 
iflands.  Found  in  Guiana  by  Aublet,  and  in  the  Hand 
of  St.  Chriftopher’s  by  Maffon r. 

Sloe  Tree.  See  Prunusd\ 

Smallage.  See  Apium. 

SMILAX  {of  Pliny.  SgiX&ft  of  DioJ corides.  Derivation 
unknown.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  n2o.  Reich,  n.  1225.  Schreb.  n.  152S. 
Tournef.  t.  421.  Juff.  42.  Gartn.  t.  16. 

Claff.  22.  6.  Dioecia  Hexandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Sarmentacea.  Afparagi,  J uff. 

'  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  fix-leaved,  fpreading  bell-fhaped  :  leaflets 
oblong,  approximating  at  the  bafe,  bent  back  and 
fpreading  at  the  tip. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  taken  for  it. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  fimple.  Anthers  oblong. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  as  in  the  male,  deciduous. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  three,  very  fmall.  Stigmas 
oblong,  bent  back,  pubefeent. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  three-celled. 

Seeds  two,  globular. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fix-leaved.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Styles  three.  Berry  three-celled.  Seeds  two. 

species. 

1.  Stem  prickly  angular. 

1.  Smilax  afpera.  Rough  Smilax. 

Lin.fpec.  1458.  Reich .  4.  254.  hort.  cliff.  458. 

Gron.  orient.  316.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1221.  Gouan 
hort.  monfp.  505.  Ger.prov.  136.  Pillars  dauph. 
3.272.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2115.  Affo  arag. 
n.  959. 

a..  S.  afp.  fimplicifolia.  Common  Smilax  or  Rough 
Bindweed. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  401.  a. 

S.  afpera.  Matth.  1211.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  115, 
Ger.  709.  2.  emac.  859.  2. 

S.  afp.  frudtu  rubente.  Bauh.  pin.  296.  Tournef. 
^  inft.  654/ 

S.  afp.  rutilo  frudtu.  Cluf  hift.  1.  122. 

S.  afp.  frudtu  rubro.  Park,  theat.  173.  t.  174 .ft.  1, 
Raii  hift.  655. 

S.  afpera  minus  fpinofa,  frueftu  nigro.  Bauh.  pin. 
236.  Raii  hift.  65 6.  2. 

S.  afp.  nigro  fruftu.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  113.  Park,  theat. 
173.  n.  2. 

S.  afp.  lufitanica.  Ger.  71 1.  3.  emac.  860.  3. 
cum  ic. 

/3.  S.  afp.  auriculata.  Ear-leaved  Smilax  or  Rough 
Bindweed. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  401.  (3.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  no.  ft:  3. 

Stem  prickly  angular,  leaves  toothed  and  prickly  cordate 
nine-nerved. 

2.  Smilax  excelfa.  Tall  Smilax. 

Lin.fpec.  1458.  Reich.  4.  255. 

S.  orientalis,  farmentis  aculeatis  excelfas  arbores  fcan- 
dens,  foliis  non  fpinofis.  Tournef.  cor.  45.  Buxb. 
cent.  1.  18.  t.  27. 

S.  afpera.  Alp .  <egypt.  ed.  2.  140.  t.  141.  ed.  T.  55 
&  56.  ed.  3.  68.  t.  49  ? 

Stem  prickly  angular,  leaves  unarmed  cordate  nine- 
nerved. 

[3.  Smilax  zeylanica.  Ceylon  Smilax. 

Lin.fpec.  1459.  fyft.  887.  Reich.  4.  255.  ft.  zeyl. 
n.  364.  Burnt,  ind.  313.  zeyl,  22.  Gartn.  fruSl. 

1.  59- 
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China  amboinenfis.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  437./.  161. 

Stem  prickly  angular ,  leaves  unarmed ,  Jlem-leaves  cor¬ 
date  ,  branch-leaves  ovate -oblong .] 

4.  Smilax  Sarfaparilla.  Medicinal  Smilax  or  Sarjaparilla. 
Lin.Jpec.  1459.  Reich.  4.  255.  hort.  cliff.  459. 
mat.  med.  214.  JVoodv.  med.  bot.  528.  t.  194 
Gron.  virg.  i?o.  156.  Blackw.  t.  393.  Regnault 
bot.  Rluk.phyt.  t.  111.  /.  2.  Juppl.  345. 

n.  6. 

S.  afpera  peruviana  f.  Salfaparilla.  Bauh.  pin.  296. 
Raii  hifi.  656. 

S.  peruviana  Salfaparilla.  Ger.  709.  1.  emac.  859.  1. 
S.  afp.  peruana.  Park,  theat.  173.  t.  174./.  3. 

Stem  prickly  angular ,  leaves  unarmed  ovate  retufe-mu- 
'  cronate  three-nerved. 

[5.  Smilax  oblongata. 

Swartz  prodr.  $9.  defer.  673. 

Stem  prickly  angular ,  leaves  oblong  acuminate  Jmooth 
three-nerved ,  nerves  prickly  underneath. ] 

2.  Stem  prickly  round. 

6.  Smilax  China.  Chinefe  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1459.  Reich.  4.  256.  mat.  med.  214. 
Gmel.  it.  3.  32.  t.  6.  Blackw.  t.  4 33.  Gron. 
orient.  317.  Brown,  jam.  359.  1.  Thunb.  jap. 
1^2.  Z-oar.  cochinch.  622.  ed.  Willd.  763. 
Kampf.  amoen.  781.  /.  782.  amalth.  t.  408. 

.  /•  . 

China  radix.  Bauh.  pin.  896.  Park,  theat.  1578. 
ZWz  hift.  657. 

C.  vulgaris  officinarum.  G<?r.  1618. 

C.  michuacanenfis.  f.  Smilax  afpera  minor.  Plum.  ic. 
183. 

Stem  prickly  roundifh,  leaves  unarmed  ovate-cordate  five- 

nerved. 

[7.  Smilax  rotundifolia.  Round-leaved  Smilax. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1460.  Reich.  4.  256. 

Stem  prickly  round,  leaves  unarmed  cordate  acuminate 
five  or  f even-nerved. ~\ 

8.  Smilax  laurifolia.  Bay-leaved  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1460.  Reich.  4.  257.  Gron.  virg.  193. 
156. 

China  altera  aculeata,  foliis  oblongis  cufpidatis.  Plum, 
ic.  85. 

Stem  prickly  round,  leaves  unarmed  ovate-lanceolate  three- 
nerved. 

9.  Smilax  tamnoides.  Black  Briony-leaved  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1460.  Reich.  4.  257.  Catejb.  car.  1. 
t.  52. 

Stem  prickly  round,  leaves  unarmed  cordate  oblong  f even- 
nerved. 

10.  Smilax  caduca.  Deciduous  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1460.  Reich.  4.  257.  Lour,  cochinch. 

6 22.  ed.  Willd.  764. 

Stem  prickly  round,  leaves  unarmed  ovate  three-nerved. 


3.  Stem  unarmed  angular. 

[11.  Smilax  bona  nox.  Ciliated  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1460.  Reich.  4.  257.  Pluk.  phyt.t.  m. 

/•/•  ; 

S.  afpera  Indite  occidental^.  Bauh.  pin.  296. 

|3.  S.  caroliniana.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  m.f.  3. 

Stem  unarmed  angular ,  leaves  ciliate-prickly . 

12.  Smilax  herbacea.  Herbaceous  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1460.  Reich.  4.  258.  Gron.  virg.  193. 
156.  Raii  Juppl.  345.  n.  10.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.i  25. 
/•  4- 

unarmed  angidar,  leaves  unarmed  ovate  f even- 
nerved. 

13.  Smilax  tetragona.  Square-fialked  Smilax. 

Lin.Jyfi.  888.  Juppl.  427. 

Stem  unarmed  four-cornered,  leaves  cordate  five-nerved 
acuminate  unarmed. 
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4.  Stem  unarmed  round. 

Smilax  lanceolata.  Spear-leaved  Smilax. 

Lin.Jpec.  1461.  Reich.  4.  258.  hort.  cliff,  yi 

ffffb-  car.  2.  t.  84.  Lour,  cochinch.  62?. 
TV  did.  764.  J 

6  tern  unarmed  round,  leaves  unarmed  lanceolate. 

■15.  Smilax  Pieudo-China.  Bafiard  Chinefe  Smilax. 
Lin.Jpec.  i46i.  Reich'  4.  2s8.  horL  di# 

jion.  virg,  193.  156.  120.  Brown,  jam.  359. 


Sloan,  jam.  1.  31.  t.  143./.  1.  Thunb.  jap.  152. 
Lour,  cochinch.  623.  ed.  Willd.  765.  Plum .  ic. 
82.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  no.  /  5. 

China  fpuria  nodofa.  Bauh.  pin.  297 .  Raii  hifi.  6 58. 
Pfeudo-China.  Ger.  emac.  1618. 

Stem  unarmed  round,  leaves  unarmed,  Jlem-leaves  cor¬ 
date,  branch-leaves  ovate-oblong  five-nerved. 

1 6.  Smilax  Ripogonum. 

Forfi.  prodr.  n.  372. 

Ripogonum  fcandens.  Forfi.  gen.  25. 

Stem  unarmed  round  rooting,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acu¬ 
minate  five-nerved,  flowers  hermaphrodite. 

17.  Smilax  purpurata. 

For  fit.  pro  dr.  n.  373. 

Stem  unarmed  round  dichotomous ,  leaves  cordate-acute 
acuminate  clawed  quite  entire  five-nerved,  peduncles 
axillary  umbelliferous.  ] 

18.  Smilax  ariftolochitefolia. 

Mill.  dill.  n.  7. 

S.  afpera,  ariftolochite  foliis  longioribus,  ad  bafin  auri- 
culatis.  Houfi.  MJs. 

Stem  prickly  round,  leaves  unarmed  Jagittate  bluntifh 
three-nerved. 

19.  Smilax  fpinofa. 

Mill.  dm.  n.  8. 

S.  viticulis  afperis,  foliis  oblongis,  nervis  foliorum 
fpinofis.  Houfi.  MJs. 

Stem  prickly  round,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate ,  nerves  of 
the  leaves  prickly  underneath. 

20.  Smilax  virginiana. 

Mill,  dilit.  n.  9.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  no./.  4. 

Stem  prickly  angular ,  leaves  lanceolate  unarmed  acumi¬ 
nate. 

21.  Smilax  canelltefolia. 

Mill.  didl.  n.  10.  Pluk. phyt.  t.  no./.  5. 

Stem  unarmed  round,  leaves  unarmed  ovate  three-nerved. 

11.  Smilax  humilis. 

Mill.  dm.  n.  n.  Catejb.  car.  1.  47. 

Stem  unarmed  round,  leaves  unarmed  ovate-cordate  three- 
nerved,  flowers  corymbed. 
ig.  Smilax  hederaefolia. 

Mill.  didl.  n.  12.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  225.  /.  3. 

Stem  unarmed  round,  leaves  unarmed ,  Jlem-leaves  cordate , 
racemes  ovate-oblong . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  Roots  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy 
fibres,  fpreading  wide,  and  finking  deep.  Stems  fe~ 
veral,  (lender,  angular,  armed  with  Ikort  crooked 
lpines,  and  having  clafpers  on  their  fides,  by  which 
they  fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  plant  for 
fupport,  and  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves  ftiff, 
heart-fhaped,  and  acute-pointed,  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  broad  at  the  bale  and  about  two  inches  long,  of 
a  dark  green,  marked  with  five  longitudinal  nerves, 
and  the  edges  fet  with  a  few  fhort  reddilh  lpines. 
Flowers  axillary  in  fhort  bunches,  fmall  and  whitifh. 
Thole  on  the  female  plants  are  fucceeded  by  red  ber¬ 
ries  which  ripen  in  autumn.  [The  berries  are  fome- 
times  black  ;  and  there  is  a  variety  which  has  the 
leaves  eared  at  the  bafe. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Car- 
niola  ;  near  Tripoli,  and  between  Rama  and  Joppa.— 
Cultivated  in  1656,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  junior. 
It  flowers  in  feptember8. 

The  druggifts  in  the  Sovith  of  Europe  often  fell  the 
roots  of  this  fpecies  for  thofe  of  Sarfaparilla.  (n.  4.) 
They  have  the  fame  qualities,  but  in  an  inferior  de¬ 
gree  j  and  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  being  larger,  more 
porous,  much  lefs  compreffed,  not  fo  well  packed, 
and  fafiened  by  thread  or  oziers  *.] 

2.  Roots  like  thofe  of  the  preceding.  Stems  four- 

cornered  and  prickly,  mounting  to  the  tops  of  trees 
by  their  clafpers.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  and  three  quarters  broad  at  the  bafe,  having  five 
longitudinal  nerves,  but  no  fpines  on  their  edges. 
The  flowers  and  fruit  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort. 
Native  of  Syria.  v  - 

[3.  Petioles  two-toothed,  not  cirrhofe.  Clafpers 
from  the  axils  ors  rudiment  of  the  peduncle.- - 

*  Hort.  kew.  *  Villan, 
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Native  of  Ceylon u.  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Patrick  I 
Ruflfel,  M.  D.x 

Loureiro  has  a  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  Smilax 
perfoliata,  which,  as  he  lays,  feems  to  be  allied  to 
Rumphius’s  plant,  which  Linneus  makes  to  be  fyno- 
nymous  with  his  Sm.  zeylanica  :  it  differs  however 
from  that  in  having  perfoliate  ftipules  and  five-nerved 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  the  woody  hills  of  Cochin- 
china. 

Desfontaines  has  a  lpecies,  under  the  name  of  S. 
mauritanica,  which  is  not  the  fame  with  the  excelfa, 
as  appears  from  comparing  the  plant  with  the  fpeci- 
mens  of  that  in  -Tournefort’s  and  Vaillant’s  herbariums. 
The  Item  is  prickly,  angular  and  fcandent;  the  leaves 
cordate,  mucronate,  unarmed  or  very  feldom  prickly, 
marked  with  about  feven  nerves,  and  the  berries  are 
red.  It  is  allied  to  S.  alpera,  but  the  Item  is  higher, 
the  leaves  three  or  four  times  as  large  and  not  fpot- 
ted.  They  vary,  fome  being  prickly,  others  not, 
fome  are  rounded  at  the  end,  but  moil  ,are  acute  and 
mucronate. 

Native  of  Algiers  near  Bone,  and  of  mount  Atlas. 

4.  Root  perennial,  divided  into  feveral  branches, 
which  are  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  goofe  quill,  ftraight, 
externally  brown,  internally  white,  and  three  or  four 
feet  in  length.  Stems  ffirubby,  long,  (lender,  fcan¬ 
dent.  Leaves  alternate,  pointed,  with  long  tendrils 
at  the  bafe.  Flowers  lateral,  ufually  three  or  four  to¬ 
gether  upon  a  common  peduncle  r. 

Native  of  America  (Peru,  Brafil,  Mexico,  Vir¬ 
ginia.)  Cultivated  in  1691,  by  Mr.  Fofter,  according 
to  Plukenet.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft2.  The 
root,  as  a  medicine,  was  introduced  into  Spain,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cafpar  Bauhin,  about  the  year  1573,  but 
Monarda  informs  us,  that  it  was  brought  from  New 
Spain  to  Madrid  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  that. 
The  common  name  is  of  Spanifh  origin,  from  Zarza 
red,  and  Parilla  a  little  vine. 

Sarfaparilla,  at  its  firft  introdudtion,  was  confidered 
as  an  undoubted  lpecific  in  fiphilitic  and  fome  chronic 
diforders ;  but  whether  owing  to  a  difference  of  cli¬ 
mate  or  other  caufes,  European  practitioners  foon 
found  that  it  by  no  means  anfwered  the  character 
which  it  had  acquired  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies,  and 
therefore  it  became  very  much  neglecfted.  Many  phy- 
ficians  however  (till  confider  it  as  a  medicine  of  much 
efficacy,  and  affert  that  the  lues  venerea  is  much  fooner 
fubdued,  by  giving  Sarfaparilla  along  with  Mercury. 

It  is  in  frequent  ufe  at  moft  of  the  London  hofpitals  ; 
and  Dr.  Woodville  relates,  that  he  has  known  pa¬ 
tients,  after  the  ufe  of  Mercury,  much  fooner  reftored 
to  health  by  this  root,  than  could  have  been  accom- 
plifhed  by  any  other  medicine  with  which  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted,  efpecially  when  employed  in  powder. 

This  root  is  alfo  recommended  in  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions,  fcrophula,  and  cutaneous  complaints  where  an 
acrimony  of  the  fluids  prevail.  It  may  be  given  in 
decodtion  or  powder,  and  fhould  be  continued  in  large 
doles  for  a  confiderable  time  \ 

5.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  Caribbee  iflands, 

St.  Vincent.  Stem  frutefcent,  fcandent.  Branches 
fubdivided,  diverging,  round,  rigid,  prickly,  with 
raifed  decurrent  lines  between  the  prickles,  which  are 
ftout,  remote,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  ftretched  out. 
Leaves  alternate,  veined,  quite  entire,  rigid,  on  ffiort 
petioles  ffieathing  at  the  bafe  and  keeled.  Flowers 
in  peduncled  umbels  many  together.  Peduncles  fhorter 
than  the  petioles :  pedicels  the  length  of  the  pedun¬ 
cles,  one-flowered.  Flowers  fmall,  greeniffi.  Berry 
round ifh,  the  fize  of  a  black  Currant,  blackifh 
blue b.]  , 

6.  Stems  taper,  very  ftrong,  armed  with  fhort  ftiff 
fpines,  and  rifing  twenty  feet  high  by  their  clafpers. 
Leaves  thick,  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a 
half  broad  at  their  bafe,  ending  in  an  obtufe  point, 
and  having  five  longitudinal  veins.  Flowers  in  clofe 
bunches.  Berries  red. 

[Stem  round,  branched,  with  clafpers  in  pairs,  and 
a  few  very  ffiort  fcattered  prickles.  Leaves  acute, 

Lin.  fyft.  x  Hort.  kew.  T  Woodville.  1  Hort.  kew. 
a  Woodville.  b  Swartz. 
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three-nerved,  ifnooth,  alternate,  feldom  cordate  or 
retufe  ;  without  any  ftipules.  Flowers  in  fmall  axil- 
ary  umbels.  Berry  fmall,  round,  red,  one-feeded. 
Root  horizontal,  creeping  far  and  wide,  with  oblong 
tubers,  knobbed  and  warted,  fometimes  branched, 
pale  or  reddiffi  within,  half  a  foot  long,  roundiffi, 
lcattered  c.  According  to  Rochon,  the  root  is  as  large 
as  a  child’s  hand,  twifted,  full  of  knots,  reddiffi  on 
the  outride,  flefh-coloured  in  the  heart,  and  deftitute 
of  fmell. .  'It  muft  be  chofen  full,  heavy  and  compaft, 
of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  free  from  rottennefs ;  for  it 
is  much  lubjedt.to  be  gnawed  by  worms.  It  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  fuccefs  as  a  medicine  in  the  province  of 
Onanfi  in  China,  where  it  abounds.  The  Chinefe  ufe 
it  for  food,  inftead  of  Rice ;  and  this  contributes  not 
a  little  to  render  them  lufty d. 

Native  of  China,  Cochinchina  and  Japan  ]  Mr. 
Miller,  who  cultivated  it  in  1759,  &ys,  that  he  had 
it  from  Carthagena  in  New  Spain ;  and  that  it  was  the 
fame  which  he  received  from  China  by  the  title  of 
China-root. 

[Browne  fays,  it  is  frequent  in  the  more  cool  inland 
parts  of  Jamaica,  where  it  riles  from  a  thick  porous 
root,  and  climbs  by  a  pretty  (lender  rigid  Item  to  the 
top  of  the  tailed:  trees  in  the  woods ;  that  it  has  a 
few  prickles  towards  the  bottom,  divides  into  many 
branches  at  the  top,  and  throws  out  its  winding  ten¬ 
drils  from  the  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves ;  that  the  root 
is  commonly  ufed  in  Jamaica,  and  obferved  to  anfwer 
as  well  as  that  from  the  Eaft  Indies ;  that  it  is  of  a 
ffieathing  nature,  and  a  very  fit  ingredient  in  all  di¬ 
luting  apozems ;  that  the  plant  might  eafily  be  pro¬ 
pagated  fo  as  to  fupply  the  European  ffiarkets,  but 
what  grows  wild  is  more  than  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
inhabitants,  and  ferves  frequently  to  feed  the  hogs, 
which  are  faid  to  live  chiefly  upon  it,  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  wild  fruit. 

7.  Stem  naked,  flexuofe,  with  a  very  few  ftraight 
prickles.  Leaves  naked,  five-nerved,  wider  than  long, 
acute,  on  ffiort  petioles,  with  two  filiform  clafpers.  & 

Native  of  Canada,  where  it  was  found  by  Kalme„ 
Cultivated  before  1760,  by  Archibald  Duke  of  Ar¬ 
gyll 

8.  Stalk  thick,  taper,  rifing  by  clafpers  ten  or 
twelve  feet  high.  Leaves  thick,  three  inches  and  a 
half  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary  in  round  bunches,  and  fucceeded  by  black  ber¬ 
ries. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  the  leaves,  as  to  their  con¬ 
fidence,  are  the  thickeft  of  any  in  the  genus. 

Native  or  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1739.  L  flowers  in  july  g.] 

9.  Stems  taper.  Leaves  four  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad  at  their  bale,  having  feven 
longitudinal  veins  :  the  flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe 
bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  and  the  berries 
are  black. 

[Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1739, 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  June  and  july  h. 

10.  Stem  naked,  fiexuole,  with  a  few  ftraight  pric¬ 
kles  black  at  the  tip.  Leaves  annual,  acute,  on 
fhort  petioles,  from  which  fpring  two  capillary  clafpers. 
Umbels  of  flowers  below  the  leaves,  on  peduncles 
which  are  fcarcely  longer  than  the  petiole. 

Native  of  Canada1.  Introduced  in  177  c,  by  Mr. 
William  Young E] 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies  under  the  fame  name,  but 
without  any  reference  to  Linneus.  He  fays  that  it 
grows  naturally  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain;  that  it 
has  ftrong  taper  (talks  armed  with  a  few  (hort  fpines ; 
that  the  leaves  are  thick,  unarmed  and  heart-draped, 
five  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a  half  broad  at 
their  bafe,  ending  with  an  acute  point ;  and  that  it 
climbs  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet. 

[Loureiro  has  alfo  a  S.  caduca,  and  refers  to  Lin¬ 
neus,  and  alfo  to  Tournefort,  inft.  694.  n.  3. _ The 

ftem  is  very  prickly  at  the  bafe,  and  the  clafpers  are 
in  pairs  from  the  petioles.  Leaves  all  broad-ovate,  re- 

c  Loureiro.  d  Memoir  on  the  Chinefe  trade,  p.  449. 

e  Linn.  fpec.  f  Hort.  kew.  &  Idem.  *  Idem. 

1  Linn.  fpec.  k  Hort.  kew. 
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tufe,  fmooth,  alternate.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  in 
fmall  lateral  umbels. 

Native  of  the  woods  of  Cochinchina. — It  is  not 
probable  that  the  fame  fpecies  is  indigenous  of  three 
climates  fo  different  as  that,  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies 
and  Canada. 

xi.  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  about 
1778,  by  Mr.  Williafm  Young.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  j  uly1. 

12.  Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1669, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  in  July  m. 

The  leaves  have  the  form  of  the  hederaceous  plants, 
but  not  the  confiftence,  for  they  are  thin.  The  little 
umbels  of  fmall  flowers  are  on  very  long  flender  pe¬ 
duncles,  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves.  It  was  brought 
to  England  by  Vernon  and  Kreig,  at  their  return  from 
Maryland n. 

Plukenet’s  figures  3  and  4  are  wrong  marked,  and 
fhould  be  tranfpofed  to  agree  with  the  names  under 
the  plate ;  the  figure  at  top  marked  4  is  Phytolacea 
decandra. 

13.  Stem  four-cornered,  altogether  flexuofe.  Pe¬ 
tioles  the  length  of  the  earlets  or  lobes  of  the  heart  of 
the  leaf.  Leaves  narrower  than  in  moft  of  the  fpecies  °. 

14.  Stem  herbaceous,  unarmed,  round,  fhort,  very 
branching,  fcandent,  cirrhofe.  Leaves  quite  entire, 
fmooth,  three-nerved,  alternate.  Root  filiform,  long, 
not  tuberous ?. 

Supported  on  trees  and  fhrubs,  clafping  them  with 
their  tendrils.  I, eaves  long,  and  narrowed  at  both 
£nds,  thick,  ft  iff  and  fliining,  with  a  Angle  rib  in  the 
middle,  alternate  at  wide  difta.nces.  At  the  ends  of 
the  fmaller  branches  -  are  produced  greenifh-white 
flowers  in  tufts,  fucceeded  by  globular  mucilaginous 
red  berries,  each  containing  a  very  hard  round  ftone. 
Thefe  ferve  as  food  to  birds'1. 

Native  of  Virginia,  Carolina  and  Cochinchina. — 
Introduced  in  1785,  by  Mr.  William  Young'. 

15.  Stem  ftirubby,  very  long,  flender,  with  few 
fcandent  branches.  Leaves  fmall,  the  lower  cordate, 
the  upper  ovate-lanceolate,  three-nerved,  quite  entire, 
flat,  with  the  margin  bent  back.  Flowers  in  lateral 
umbels.  Berries  red.  The  root  is  horizontal,  fimple, 
thick,  fhort,  tubercled,  with  many,  long,  undivided 
fibres  s.  According  to  Browne,  the  roots  are  fmall, 
and  divided  into  a  number  of  flender  branches.  Pie 
thinks  it  to  be  very  like  the  Sarfaparilla  of  Pifo,  p.  278. 
Thunberg  remarks,  that  there  are  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  feeds  in  a  berry. 

Native  of  Virginia,  Jamaica,  China  and  Cochin- 
china.— In  the  latter  they  ufe  the  Item  for  making 
bafkets  and  other  wicker  ware  *. 

In  Chinefe  it  is  named  Cum  Kong  Cunn,  and  is 
frequently  ufed  by  them  inftead  of  the  true  China 
root.  A  fmall  quantity  of  it  even  in  cold  water  tinges 
of  a  deep  red ;  whereas  the  true  root  yields  a  light 
yellow  brownu. 

16.  Forfter,  in  his  genera,  made  this  a  new  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Ripogonum ,  from  gup,  pmoc,  vmen, 
and  yow,  genu ,  a  joint  ;  being  a  vimineous,  jointed 
plant,  as  indeed  moft  of  the  Smilaces  are,  to  which 
genus  he  afterwards  referred  it.  The  leaflets  of  the  I 
calyx  are  lanceolate,  acute  and  almoft  eredt  ;  the  an¬ 
thers  are  linear,  quadrangular,  three  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  eredt ;  the  germ  globular ;  the  ftyle  filiform 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx,  and  the  ftigma 
blunt ;  the  berry  globular  and  two-feeded  ;  the  feeds 
lolitary  and  hemifpherical. — Native  of  New  Zealand. 

17.  Native  of  New  Caledonia*. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  Journal  of  a  voyage  to  New 
South  Wales  by  John  White,  Efq.  Surgeon  General 
to  the  fettle ment,  a  fhrub  is  figured  under  the  name 
of  the  Tea  tree  of  New  South  Wales,  Sweet  Tea 
Plant,  or  Smilax  glycyphylla.  The  leaves  are  about 
two  inches  long,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  entire, 
marked  with  three  longitudinal  ribs,  and  many  tranf- 
verle  elevated  veins,  fmooth  and  fliining  above,  glau¬ 
cous  beneath,  with  a  thick  cartilaginous  edge.  They 
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have  the  tafte  of  liquorice  root  accompanied  with  bit¬ 
ter,  and  the  infufion  is  faid  to  be  good  for  the  fcurvy, 
and  not  unpleafant.  It  is  judged  to  belong  to  this 
genus,  but  the  leaves  only  having  been  feen,  the 
generic  and  even  the  fpecific  character  cannot  be 
afcertained.]  * 

18.  The  1 8th  fort  grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz 
in  New  Spain;  this  has  a  thick,  taper,  prickly  ftalk, 
which  climbs  up  the  neighbouring  trees  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The  leaves  are  thick,  ftiff7, 
and  unarmed ;  they  are  feven  inches  long,  and  have 
two  round  ears  at  their  bafe,  where  they  are  three 
inches  and  a  half  broad,  but  the  other  part  of  the 
leaves  are  two  inches  broad  at  their  top,  where  they 
are  rounded ;  they  have  three  longitudinal  veins,  and 
Hand  on  fhort  foot-ftalks. 

19.  The  19th  fort  grows  alfo  naturally  at  La  Vera, 
Cruz ;  this  has  flender,  taper,  prickly  ftalks,  which 
fallen  themfelves  to  any  neighbouring  fupport  by  their 
clafpers,  and  rife  eight  or  ten  feet  high.  The  leaves 
are  four  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  have  no  fpines  on  their 
edges,  but  their  midrib  and  veins  on  their  under  fide 
are  armed  with  fhort  reddifh  fpines. 

20.  The  20th  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica.  The 
ftalks  of  this  are  flender,  angular,  and  prickly ;  the 
leaves  are  fpear-fhaped,  ending  in  acute  points  ;  they 
are  three  inches  Ions-,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  having 
no  fpines ;  their  bale  is  a  little  rounded,  but  they  have 
no  ears. 

21.  The  2 1  ft  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica;  this 
has  thick,  flefhy,  creeping  roots.  The  ftalks  are  taper 
and  unarmed ;  thefe  climb  up  the  neighbouring  trees 
and  bufhes  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
leaves  are  ovate  and  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  five 
inches  long  and  three  broad,  and  have  three  longitu¬ 
dinal  veins,  but  no  fpines. 

[Miller  has  the  fame  fynonym  of  Plukenet  under 
his  S.  canelltefolia,  which  Linneus  refers  to  his  S. 
Pfeudo-China.  See  n.  15.] 

22.  The  2 2d  fort  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  ;  this 
has  taper  unarmed  ftalks  which  rife  three  or  four  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  ovate-heart- fhaped,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad,  rounded  at  their 
points,  and  have  three  longitudinal  veins.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  at  every  joint. 
Handing  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  formed  in  a  round 
bunch  ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  red  berries. 

23.  The  23d  fort  grows  naturally  in  Jamaica,  and 
alfo  in  Maryland.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  ligneous, 
taper,  and  unarmed ;  thefe  have  very  long  clafpers, 
by  which  they  fallen  to  any  neighbouring  fupport, 
and  rife  twenty  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  fome  ovate 
and  others  heart-fhaped ;  they  are  about  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  The  flowers 
come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  ftalk  in  oblong 
bunches ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  red  berries. 

-  [Miller,  under  his  hedermfolia,  has  given  Linneus’s 
character  of  S.  Pfeudo-China,  with  a  reference  to 
Plukenet’s  figure,  which  Linneus  attributes  to  his  S. 
herbacea,  n.  12.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  many  of  them  preferved  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious  for  the  fake  of  variety,  but 
fome  of  them  may  fo  be  difpofed  as  to  make  them 
ornamental,  becaufe  thofe  forts  which  grow  naturally 
in  North  America,  and  the  two  firft  forts,  are  fo  hardy 
as  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England;  and  as  they 
retain  their  verdure  all  the  year,  if  the  plants  are 
placed  on  the  borders  of  woods  or  groves  in  gardens, 
and  their  branches  properly  fupported,  they  will  fcreen 
the  nakednefs  of  the  ground  under  the  trees  from 
fight,  and  in  winter,  when  their  leaves  are  in  beauty, 
they  will  make  a  pleafing  variety,  when  the  plants  are 
properly  intermixed  with  other  evergreens ;  and  as 
fome  of  the  forts  will  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  they 
will  Hut  out  from  view  any  difagreeable  objedts. 

Thofe  forts  which  require  a  llove  to  protedl  them  in 
winter  are  little  efteemed,  becaufe  they  require  much 
room  ;  and  as  their  flowers  have  no  beauty  to  recom-_ 
mend  them,  few  perfons  care  to  be  at  the  trouble  ol 
prelerving  them  for  that  of  their  leaves,  becaufe  there 

are 
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are  many  other  plants  whole  leaves  make  a  better  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  the  plants  do  not  require  lo  much  room, 
io  thefe  plants  are  rather  the  proper  furniture  of  bo¬ 
tanic  gardens  than  thofe  of  pleafure. 

They  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mull  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow, 
for  there  are  none  of  thefe  plants  which  produce  ripe 
feeds  here.  Thofe  forts  which  have  been  brought 
from  the  north  of  America,  fometimes  produce  flowers 
in  England,  but  the  fummers  here  are  neither  warm 
enough,  nor  of  a  proper  duration  to  ripen  their  feeds, 
fo  that  thefe  are  propagated  by  parting  their  roots 3 
for  when  the  roots  have  obtained  flrength,  they  fpread 
very  rar  in  the  ground,  and  fend  up  Italics  at  a  diftance 
from  the  old  roots,  whereby  they  may  be  greatly  in- 
creafed  when  the  forts  are  once  obtained.  The  bell 
time  for  tranfplanting  and  parting  their  roots  is  early 
in  autumn,  that  the  offsets  or  young  plants  may  have 
time  to  get  good  roots  before  the  fro  ft  comes  on,  and  if 
after  they  are  planted,  the  cold  fhould  come  on  earlier, 
or  be  more  fevere  than  ordinary,  if  the  furface  of  the 
ground  about  their  roots  is  covered  with  fome  old  tan¬ 
ners  bark  or  mulch  to  keep  the  froll  out  of  the  ground, 
it  will  preferve  them  ;  but  thefe  roots  fhould  not  be 
parted  oftener  than  every  third  or  fourth  year,  for  un- 
lels  the  roots  are  large,  there  will  be  few  llalks  to  each, 
and  they  will  make  but  little  appearance. 

The  tender  forts  muff  be  kept  in  pots,  and  plunged 
into  the  tan-bed  of  the  bark-flove,  in  order  to  have 
them  ftrong ;  for  although  they  will  live  in  moderate 
warmth  in  winter,  they  will  make  but  little  progrefs, 
and  their  llalks  will  be  fhort,  their  leaves  fmall,  and 
the  plants  weak,  fo  will  make  but  a  poor  appearance 3 
therefore,  unlefs  they  can  be  allowed  room  in  the  warm 
Hove,  and  conflantly  kept  in  the  tan-bed,  they  will  not 
be  worth  preferving. 

All  the  forts  grow  naturally  under  hedges  and  in 
woods,  therefore  they  fhould  be  difpofed  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  imitate  their  places  of  growth,  and 
not  place  them  in  the  open  fun,  where  they  will  not 
thrive  ;  therefore  the  hardy  kinds  fhould  be  placed 
under  the  fhade  of  trees,  and  the  tender  ones  may  be 
placed  betv/een  the  pots  which  contain  tall  plants, 
whofe  branches  may  fcreen  them  from  the  fun.  Such 
of  thefe  plants  as  are  tender  muff  be  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  in  hot  weather,  and  fhould  then  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them,  but  in  winter  they  muff 
be  watered  fparingly,  for  their  roots  are  apt  to  rot  with 
too  much  wet. 

When  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants  are  obtained  from 
abroad,  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  frefh 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  the  earth  frequently  to  keep  it  moifl, 
becaufe  the  feeds,  being  hard,  will  not  vegetate  with¬ 
out  a  confiderable  fhare  of  moifture ;  thefe  generally 
remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year  before  they  grow, 
fo  that  if  the  plants  do  not  come  up  the  firfl  feafon, 
the  pots  fhould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  all  the  fum- 
mer,  and  in  winter  the  hardy  forts  fhould  be  flickered 
from  frofl  under  a  common  frame,  and  the  tender  ones 
plunged  into  the  bark-bed  in  the  flove :  the  following 
fpring  they  muff  be  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  the  plants  up  very  foon.  When  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muff  be  conflantly  kept  clear 
from  weeds,  and  frequently  watered  in  warm  weather, 
and  toward  the  end  of  may  the  hardy  forts  fhould  be 
inured  to  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  in  june  they 
may  be  removed  out  of  the  bed,  and  placed  abroad 
in  a  fheltcred  fituation,  where  they  fhould  remain  till 
the  frofl  comes  on  in  autumn,  w'hen  they  muff  be 
removed  into  fhelter.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  into 
an  old  tan  -bed  under  a  frame,  where  they  may  be  pro- 
tefled  from  the  frofl,  and  in  mild  weather  be  expoled 
to  the  open  air,  they  will  thrive  much  better  than  with 
more  tender  treatment. 

The  tender  forts  fhould  be  plunged  between  the 
other  pots  in  the  bark- bed  of  the  flove,  where  they 
fhould  remain  all  the  winter.  Thefe  plants  fhould 
remain  untranfplanted  in  the  feed-pots  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  fpring,  when  they  fhould  be  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
carefully  feparated,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with 
frefh  earth  3  and  if  the  hardy  forts  are  plunged  into  a 
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very  temperate  hot-bed,  it  will  caufe  them  to  take 
new  root  very  foon,  and  greatly  ftrengthen  the  plants  ; 

ut  the  tender  forts  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners- bark  to  bring  the  plants  forward,  that 
they  may  get  flrength  before  winter,  when  they  muff 
be  treated  in  the  manner  before  directed. 

The  hardy  forts  fhould  be  kept  in  pots  for  two  or 
three  years  that  they  may  be  fheltered  iff  winter,  by 
which  time  they  will  have  flrength  enough  to  bear  the 
cold  in  the  open  air  3  fo  in  the  fpring  they  may  be 
turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain,  obferving,  if  the  fpring  fhould 
prove  dry,  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then  with  water, 
as  alfo  to  lay  fome  mulch  about  them  to  prevent  the 
earth  from  drying  3  and  while  the  plants  are  young,  if 
fome  mulch  is  laid  about  their  roots  in  winter,  it  will 
be  a  fure  method  to  prefers  them. 

[Smilax.  See  Cijfampelos,  Convolvulus ,  Ip  cm  a?  a,  Phafeo- 
lus,  uercus ,  Uvularia. 

SMIJTHIA.  [So  named  in  honour  of  James  Edward 
Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Prefident  of  the  Linn e an  So¬ 
ciety,  Pojfeffor  of  the  Lime  an  c  bile  Elion,  author  of  fe¬ 
ver  al  ufeful  and fplendid  works.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.n.  1760.  p.  809.  Ait.kew.  3.  512,, 
ClafT.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Is  at.  order  of  Papilionace^e  or  Leguminofu:, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  two-lipped  \  fegments  ovate- 
lanceolate,  almofl  equal. 

Cor.  papilionaceous.  Standard  obcordate.  Wings  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  flandard.  Keel 
linear-oblong,  cloven  at  the  bafe,  length  of  the  wings. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  united  into  two  equal  bodies. 
Anthers  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  contracted  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx.  Style 
capillary,  permanent.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  Legume  inclofed  within  the  calyx,  compofed  of 
fiom  four  to  feven  joints  3  diftindt,  connected  by  the 
permanent  flyle,  orbicular,  muricated,  one-feeded. 

Seeds  kidney-form,  comprefied,  fmooth. 

essential  character. 

Legume  with  diflin<t_  one-feeded  joints,  connefted  by 
the  flyle.  Stam.  divided  into  two  equal  bodies, 
species. 

1.  Smithia  fenfitiva.  Annual  Smithia. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  496. 

description,  &c. 

Root  annual.  Stem  decumbent,  round,  even 
Branches  fpreading  very  much.  Leaves  alternate’ 
abruptly  pinnate,  compofed  of  from  four  to  ten  obo- 
vate-oblong  leaflets,  briftly  on  the  edge  and  along 
the  rib  beneath.  Petiole  very  fhort  5  rachis  briftly. 
Stipules  in  pans,  permanent,  femi-lanceolate  above 
the  infertion,  quite  entire,  acuminate  3  below  the  in- 
fertion  bifid  :  one  fegment  blunt,  the  other  lono-er, 
acuminate.  Racemes  axillary,  from  three  to  fix-flow¬ 
ered.  Peduncle  longer  than  the  petiole,  filiform 
Pedicels  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Bradle  under  each  of 
the  pedicels,  like  the  fli pules,  but  lefs  produced  down¬ 
wards  :  bradles  under  the  calyx  two,  refemblino-  the 
exterior  calyx,  ovate-lanceolate,  muricate.  Calyx  mu- 
ricate  with  briflle-bearing  tubercles.  Corolla  yellow. 

Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  and  introduced  in  178c 
by  John  Gerard  Koenig,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  Oc¬ 
tober  y. 

SMYRNIUM.  (Sfxjgvtov  of  Diofcorides,  from  the  city  of 
Smyrna .  or,  from  <rp/.vgiioc  the  fame  with  [/.vgooc,  the  root 
yielding  a  gum  like  Myrrh.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  363*  Reich,  n.  3 93.  Schreb.  n.  49c. 
Tour n.  t.  168.  Juff.  219.  Gartn.  t.  22, 

ClafT.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digvnia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  Umbellifeme. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  unequal,  becoming  daily  bigger 
Partial  eredt.  0  66 

Involucre  univerfal  none.  Partial  none. 

Perianth  proper  fcarcely  apparent. 

Cor.  univerfal  uniform.  Flofcules  of  the  difk  abortive. 
Proper  of  five  lanceolate  petals,  flightly  bent  in, 
keeled.  '  . 
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Stam.  Filaments  five,  fimple,  length  of  the  corolla. 

Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  two,  fimple.  Stigmas  two, 
fimple. 

Per.  none.  Fruit  oblong,  ftriated,  bipartile. 

Seeds  two,  lunulate,  on  one  fide  convex,  marked  with 
three  angles,  flat  on- the  other. 

'  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Petals  acuminate,  keeled.  Fruit  oblong,  ftriated, 

SPECIES. 

i.  Smyrniifm  perfoliatum.  Perfoliate  Alexanders. 

Lin.  fpec.  376.  Fetch,  x .  720.  Willd.  1.  14^7* 
hort.  cliff.  104.  upj.  66. 

S.  peregrinum  rotundo  f.  oblongo  folio.  Batth .  pin. 
154.  prodr.  82. 

S.  arriani  montis.  F)od.  pempt.  698. 

S,  creticum.  Ger.  869.  emac.  1024.  Park,  theat. 

930./.  2.  Rati  hift.  437. 

Stem-leaves  fimple  embracing. 

[2.  Smyrnium  aegyptiacum.  Egyptian  Alexanders. 

Lin.  fpec.  376.  fyft.  290.  Reich.  1.  720.  Willd. 

1.  1467.  amoen.  4.  270.  cent.  25. 

Floral  leaves  two fimple ,  cordate  quite  entire. 

3.  Smyrnium  laterale.  Side -flowering  Alexanders . 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1467.  Thunb.  prodr.  51. 
Stem-leaves  ternate  gajhed ferrate ,  umbels  lateral  feffile. 

4.  Smyrnium  Olufatrum.  Common  Alexanders. 

Lin.Jpec.  37 6.  Reich.  1.  720.  Willd.  1.  1467. 
hort.  cliff.  105.  Gcertn .  fruA.  1.  101.  Sauv. 
monfp.  262.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1346.  Desfont. 
allant.  264.  Lamarck  illuftr.  t.  204.  Hudf.  angl . 
126.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  310.  Smith  brit.  328. 
engl.  hot.  t.  230.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n.  272. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  312.  Dickf.  hort.  ficc.  9.  2. 
Regnaiflt  ic.  Blackw.  t.  408.  Plenck  ic.  t.  220. 
Smyrnium.  Matth.  773.  valgr.  2.  130.  Tournef. 
inft.  316.  Riv.  pent.  t.  69.  Raii  Jyn.  208.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  24.  /.i.  7 

S.  feinine  magno  nigro  curvo.  Mor.  hifi.  3./.  9.  t.  4. 
/.  1.  umb.  t.  1./.  P.  p. 

Hippofelinum.  Rod.  pempt.  698.  1.  Ger.  864.  emac. 
1019.  Raii  hifi.  437. 

PI.  f.  Smyrnium  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  930 /.  1. 

H.  Theophrafti,  f.  Smyrnium  Diofcoridis.  Bauh.  pin. 

’  T54-  .  ... 

Macerone  quibufdam  Smyrnium,  femine  magno  nigro. 

Bauh.hfi.  3.  2.  126. 

Petrofeiinum  alexandrinum.  'Frag.  436. 

Stem-leaves  ternate  petioled ferrate. 

,5.  Smyrnium  apiifolium.  Smallage-leaved  Alexanders. 
Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1468. 

S.  creticum  paludapii  folio.  Tournef.  cor.  23. 

S.  creticum.  Mill.  diA.  n.  4. 

Stem-leaves  wedge-fhaped  obtufe  trifid  toothed. 

[6.  Smyrnium  aureum.  Golden  Alexanders. 

Lin.  fpec.  377.  Reich.  1.  720.  Willd.  1.  1468. 
/Egopodium  foliis  caulinis  fummis  novenis.  Lin. 
hort.  cliff.  107. 

Angelica  acadienfis  flore  luteo.  Dodart  mem.  55. 
Raii  hifi.  1868. 

A.  humilior  &  minor  flore  luteo.  Mor.  hfi.  3.  281. 

n-  13. 

£3.  S.  foliis  caulinis  decompofitis  acuminatis.  Gron. 

'  virg.  148. 

S.  aureum,  lobis  ternis  quinilve,  marianum.  Pluk. 
mant.  173. 

Leaves  pinnate  ferrate ,  hinder  ternate  all  the  flowers 
fertile .] 

7.  Smyrnium  integerrimum.  Entire-leaved  Alexanders. 
Lin.  fpec.  377.  AehL.  1^721.  /Tz/77.  1.  1468. 

S.  fol.  caulinis  ternatis  petiolatis,  foliolis  oblongo-ovatis 
mtegerrimis.  Gron.  virg.  148, 

Stem-leaves  doubly-ternate  quite  entire. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i-  The  lower  leaves  are  fuperdecompounded,  and 
the  leaflets  are  in  threes,  ovate  and  indented.  Stem 
fmooth,  hollow,  three  feet  high,  dividing  towards  the 
top  into  two  or  three  branches.  At  each  joint  is 
placed  one  large  orbicular  leaf,  the  bafe  of  which  is 
embracing ;  thefe  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  their 
edges  are  entire.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
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fmall  umbels  of  yellowilh  flowers,  on  pedicels  of  un¬ 
equal  lengths. 

Mr.  Miller  names  this  S.  rotundifolium,  and  diftin- 
guifhes  the  long-leaved  variety  under  the  name  of 
S.  perfoliatum. — The  lower  leaves  of  this,  he  lays,  are 
larger,  the  ftalk  is  not  fo  high,  the  ftem-leaves  are 
much  larger,  cordate-ovate  and  indented,  and  their 
texture  is  thinner.  The  umbels  and  feeds  are  fmaller. 
He  affirms  that  he  has  cultivated  both  many  years,  and 
has  not  found  either  of  them  alter :  [And  yet,  fays 
Parkinlon,  both  forts  have  rife  11  in  my  garden  from 
one  kind  of  feed,  and  therefore  I  hold  them  to  be 
one. 

Native  of  Candia  and  Italy.  Ray  found  it  in  Si¬ 
cily,  near  Punto  Cerciolo,  not  far  from  Puzzallu. — It 
groweth,  fays  Gerarde,  in  my  garden  (1596)  in  great 
plenty.— It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  flowers  in  may. 
The  leaves  are  not  properly  perfoliate,  but  embracing. 

2.  Native  of  Egypt. 

3.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4.  Root  biennial,  flelhy,  branched.  The  whole 
herb  of  a  pale  bright  green,  (often,  fays  Withering,  of 
a  ftckly  yellowilh  call:,)  fmooth,  fucculent,  in  flavour 
fomething  like  Celeri,  but  more  ftrong  and  bitter. 
Stem  round,  ftrong,  deeply  grooved.  Upper  leaves 
ternate,  lower  triternate ;  leaflets  wide,  varying  in 
form,  galhed  and  ferrate,  fubpetioled.  Common  pe¬ 
tiole  dilated  at  the  bafe,  ventricofe  and  nerved.  Um¬ 
bels  terminating,  globular,  many-rayed.  Flowers 
fmall,  numerous,  irregular,  greenilh  yellow2.  Fruit 
large,  black,  remarkably  gibbous,  deeply  grooved  : 
each  feed  femilunate,  thick,  with  three  acute-angled 
and  almoft  winged  ribs  on  the  back,  and  fomewhat 
wrinkled  between  the  ribs ;  the  belly  prominent  v/ith 
a  longitudinal  groove  in  the  middle a. 

Native  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  is  rather  a  maritime  plant,  and  is  found  near 
our  coaft  in  many  places ;  as  about  Scarborough  caftle, 
and  about  Dover,  common.  Ray  fays  it  is  common 
in  Anglefea ;  and  Pennant,  that  it  almoft  covers  the 

S.  W.  end  of  the  ifland,  where  it  is  greedily  eaten 
when  boiled,  by  failors  returning  from  long  voyages. 
It  is  very  common  in  all  the  weftern  counties,  and  in 
the  flat  parts  of  Gloucefterlhire.  About  Poole,  on 
the  ramparts  going  into  WTareham,  and  in  many  other 
places  in  Dorfetffiire.  It  occurs  alio  about  many  in¬ 
land  towns,  as  Nottingham,  York,  Bury,  Newmarket, 
and  about  Macke rell’s  tower,  Norwich  ;  Bungay  in 
Suffolk,  feveral  places  in  Cambridgelhire,  near  Ben- 
fington,  in  Oxfordlhire,  between  Great  Comberton  and 
Wollerfhill,  at  Hill  Croome  and  Pirton  in  Worcefter- 
fhire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  about  Dept¬ 
ford,  Vauxhall  and  Batterfea.  CliffeinKent.  Cowley 
in  Middlefex.  In  Scotland,  upon  the  coaft  at  Dun- 
glafs,  on  the  edge  of  Berwicklhire. 

It  was  noticed  as  indigenous  of  England  by  Turner. 
Parkinfon  fays  it  was  firft  found  wild  in  fome  of  the 
Ifles  about  our  own  land  by  Mr.  William  Quicke,  a 
worthy  apothecary  in  his  time,  who  gave  him  and 
Mr.  William  Cois  a  famous  gentleman,  and  a  great 
lover  of  plants,  fome  of  the  feeds. 

This  plant  was  formerly  eaten  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  either  as  a  falad  or  pot-herb,  whence,  and 
from  its  blacknefs,  the  name  olufatrum.  Ray  fays  it 
was  called  Alexandersy  becaufe  in  Italy  and  Germany 
it  had  long  been  denominated  herba  clexandrina  ;  hav¬ 
ing  been  luppofed  to  be  brought  from  Alexandria. 
It  flowers  in  may  ;  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the  ftalks 
are  dried  up,  but  remain  laden  with  large  black 
feeds  b.] 

5.  The  lower  leaves  of  this  are  ftnaller  than  thofe 
of  the  preceding,  and  more  like  thofe  of  Smallage, 
The  ftalk  riles  higher,  and  grows  more  eredt.  1  he 
lower  ftem-leaves  are  large  and  ferrate  ;  they  Hand  by 
threes  at  the  joints  ■>  their  bafe  fet  dole,  having  no 
foot-ftalks :  the  upper  leaves  are  of  the  fame  form, 
but  ftand  by  pairs.  The  umbels  are  much  fmaller, 
and  the  feeds  are  lefs. — Native  of  Crete  or  Candia. 

6.  Root  perennial,  black,  and  thick  with  cluftered 
fibres.  Stems  feveral,  ftriated,  angular,  a  palm  and 
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half  in  height,  from  the  bottom  of  which,  arife  pe¬ 
tioles,  membranaceous  at  the  bale,  and  then  triangular, 
dubdivided  into  three  petioles,  the  middle  one  bearing 
five  toothletted  leaflets,  and  the  other  two,  three  only. 
Some  of  the  items  emit  branchlets  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves.  Each  ftem  and  branch  is  terminated  by 
an  umbel  of  very  fmall  yellow  flowers.  Seeds  brown, 
ftriated,  notunlike  thofeof  Caraway.  The  whole  plant 
is  acrid,  bitter  and  aromatic c. 

Native  of  North  America.  (Dodart  fays,  it  was 
fent  by  Richer,  who  was  commiifioned  by  the  King 
oi  France  to  Acadia  and  Cayenne.)  It  was  cultivated 
here  before  1699,  by  Mr.  Jacob  Bobartd;  to  whom 
it  was  fent  by  Sherard  from  the  Paris  garden.  He 
deferibes  it  as  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  in  height ;  the  leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Podagraria, 
divided  by  threes,  acute,  equally  and  not  deeply  fer¬ 
rate.  Umbels  flat,  of  golden  or  yellow  flowers.  Seeds 
fmall,  oblong,  ftriated,  approaching  very  near  to  thofe 
of  Podagraria e. 

7.  Root  perennial.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high, 
even,  little  branched.  Leaves  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Aquilegia  or  Columbine,  triternate,  oblong-ovate, 
imooth,  quite  entire,  glaucous-green.  Florets  in  the 
difk  of  the  umbelJets  male. 

Native  of  Virginia  f.  Mr.  Miller  has  this  fpecies, 
but  without  any  defeription. 

propagation  and  culture. 

^Thefe  plants  are  moft  of  them  biennial,  perifhing 
after  their  feeds  are  ripe  ;  they  flower  in  june,  and  their 
feeds  ripen  in  auguft. 

1  he  fourth  is  that  which  was  ordered  for  medicinal 
ufe,  but  is  feldom  now  preferibed  ;  and  at  prelent  is 
feldom  cultivated  in  gardens,  though  formerly  it  was 
greatly  uled  in  the  kitchen,  before  Celery  was  fo  much 
cultivated,  which  has  taken  place  of  Alexanders,  and 
entirely  fupplanted  it..  The  other  forts  are  preferved 
in  botanic  gardens  for  variety,  but  may  be  cultivated 
for  the  ufe  of  the  kitchen.  The  firft  fort  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  fourth  for  blanching,  and  will  be  ten¬ 
derer,  and  not  quite  fo  ftrong. 

All  thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  fowing  their 
feeds  upon  an  open  ipot  of  ground  in  auguft,  as  foon 
as  they  are  ripe  ;  for  if  they  are  preferved  till  fpring, 
they  often  mifearry  ;  or  at  leaft  do  not  come  up  until 
the  fecond  year  ;  whereas  thofe  lown  in  autumn  rarely 
fail  of  coming  up  in  the  fpring,  and  will  make  much 
ftronger  plants  than  the  other. 

The  common  fort,  when  cultivated  for  the  table, 
fhould  be  treated  in  the  following  manner  : 

In  the  fpring  the  plants  fhould  be  hoed  out,  fo  as  to 
leave  them  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart  each  way ; 
and  during  the  following  iiimmer,  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  cleared  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow  among  them,  will  draw  them  up  flender,  and 
render  them  good  fpr  little.  In  february  following 
the  plants  will  fhoot  up  again  vigoroufly,  at  which 
time  the  earth  muft  be  drawn  up  to  each  plant, 
to  blanch  them,  and  in  three  weeks  after  they  will 
be  fit  for  ufe,  when  they  may  be  dug  up,  and  the 
white  part  preferved,  which  may  be  ftewed  and  eaten 
as  Celery.  /  '  y 

[Snail-Flower.  See  Phafeolus  Caracalla. 

*  — —  Trefoil.  See  Medicago . 

Snake-Gourd.  See  Tricojanthes. 

*  - Pipe.  See  Equijetum. 

- - Root.  See  Abtaa,  Arijiolochia ,  Eryngium ,  Po¬ 
lygala ,  Veratrum. 

- Weed.  See  Polygonum  BiflortaS] 

Snap-Dragon.  See  Antirrhinum. 

[ - ,  American.  See  Barlerid. 

Snap-Tree.  See  JuJticia.  ] 

Sneeze- Wort.  See  Achillea. 

[Snowball  Tree.  See  Viburnum. 

Snowberry.  See  Chiococca.'}  \ 

Snowdrop.  See  Galanthus ,  [and  Eeucoium. 

*  - - — -  Tree.  See  Chionanthus  and  Halefla. 

Soap  Berry.  See  Sapindus. 

Soapwort.  See  Saponaria. 

*  Ray  hift.  fron.  Dodart.  d  Hort,  kew*  e  Mor.  hilt. 
r  Linn.  fpec. 
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Soccus.  See  Arlocarpus. 

Soda.  See  Salfola. 

Soft  Grass.  See  Holcus. 

Soja.  See  Dolichos  Soja. 

Solanastrum.  See  Solamm fodomeum . 

SOLANDRA.  {So  named  by  the  younger  Linneus ,  hi 
honour  of  Daniel  Charles  Solander ,  a  Swede,  and  difciple 
of  Linneus ,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  Under  Librarian  of  the 
Britifh  Mufeum ,  Librarian  to  Sir  J'ofeph  Banks ,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  voyage  round  the  world.  He 
died  in  1782.) 

Lin. gen.  Schreb.  n.  173I.  p.  793.  Lin.fil.  Swartz 
adl.  holm.  1787.  t.  11.  pro  dr.  42.  Salifb.  in 
Linn,  tranf.  6.  99.  l.  6. 

ClalT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  large,  angular,  permanent, 
three-cleft  or  five-cleft :  Jegments  lanceolate,  ereeft. 
Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  very  large  :  tube  bell- 
fhaped,  ventricofe,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx: 
border  five-cleft;  Jegments  roundifh,  waved,  patulous. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  length  of  the  tube, 
afeending  at  the  top;  Anthers  oblong,  verfatile. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  oval.  Style  filiform,  longer  than 
the  ftamens*  bent  in.  Stigma  obtufe,  bifid :  Jegments 
ovate. 

Per*  Berry  oval,  conical  at  top,  fmooth,  four-celled. 
Seeds  very  numerous,  oblong,  neftling. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cal.  burfting.  Cor.  clavate-funnelform,  very  large. 
Berry  four-celled,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

Solandra  grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Solandra. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  936.  Swartz  abt.  holm. 
I7^7*  P •  3°°-  t-  ii*  prodr.  42.  defer.  1.  387. 
t.  9.  Ait.  kew.  1.  228.  Salifb.  in  tranf.  linn.  6, 
100.  t.  6.  Meen  exot.  bot.  t.  6. 

Stramonium  fcandens  flore  luteo.  Plum.  ic.  ined. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high, 
with  a  branching  trunk,  and  a  cloven  afh-coloured 
bark,  green  within.  The  wood  is  fpongy.  The 
branches  are  loofe,  bent  down,  divaricating,  very  long. 
The  leaves  are  in  clufters  towards  the  ends  of  the 
branchlets,  obovate-oblong,  acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth, 
thickifh  and  fomewhat  fucculent,  from  three  to  feven 
inches  in  length,  on  round  fmooth  petioles,  five  times 
fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  terminating,  fub- 
fefiile,  fubfolitary,  very  large.  Peduncles  very  fhort, 
thick,  round,  fmooth,  one-flowered.  Calyx  from  two 
to  three  inches  long,  fubquinquefid,  as  the  fruit  ripens 
burfting  to  the  bafe  into  three  or  five  fegments. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  greenifh  white.  Border  ten  times 
fhorter  than  the  tube,  patulous,  pale  flefh- colour,  fome¬ 
what  irregular,  veined  :  the  opening  four  inches  in 
diameter  ;  fegments  wide,  very  bluntly  waved,  crenu- 
late  at  the  edge,  almoft  equal  the  upper  ones  being 
fcarcely  larger.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  bafe  of 
die  tube,  yellow :  anthers  large,  ferruginous.  Germ 
fmooth :  ftyle  afeending  at  the  top  and  yellow  :  lobes 
of  the  ftigma  roundifh,  green.  Berry  often  the  fize 
of  a  hen’s  egg,  but  thicker  below,  acuminate  with 
the  permanent  bafe  of  the  ftyle,  Imooth  and  even, 
white,  pulpy  and  red  within.  Seeds  black.  The 
very  handfome  fweet  flowers  appear  in  the  months 
of  january  and  february.  The  fruit  ripens  in  auguft, 
and  is  of  a  fweet  fubacid  flavour. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  on  very  large  trees,  or  in  the 
fifiiires  of  rocks,  fcandent  and  fubparafltical.  It  is 
known  there  by  the  name  of  Peach-coloured  Trumpet 
Flower g- 

Mr.  Salifbury  deferibes  it  as  a  flirub  from  nine  to 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  root  brown,  running  out 
far,  very  much  branched,  of  a  fpongy  woody  fub- 
ftance.  Stem  afh-coloured,  fcandent,  round  :  branches 
many,  bent  varioufly,  fome  of  them  very  long :  the 
ftem  is  more  or  lefs  rooting,  cloven  ;  at  top  pale 
green,  pubefeent  and  vifeid ;  the  wood  fpongy.  Leaves 
clofe,  alternate,  frondofe :  petioles  purplifh-green,  re- 
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curved  a  little,  femicylindric,  pubefcent,  and  vilcid, 
concave  above  with  the  middle  line  eminent :  furface 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  much  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
tioles,  fpreading  very  much  and  recurved,  obovate- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  acuminate,  vifcid  and  pube¬ 
fcent  on  both  fides,  a  little  fhining,  idattifla,  flelby : 
nerves  feveral,  the  middle  one  thicker  and  uniting 
With  the  petiole  :  they  are  produced  and  fall  eveiy 
year.  Flowers  fragrant,  nodding,  folitary,  or  fome- 
times  but  feldom  two  or  three  together.  Peduncles 
pale  green,  terminating  the  branchlets ;  thick, .  four 
or  five  lines  in  length,  obconical,  jointed  at  the  infec¬ 
tion,  very  mintitely  vifcid-pubefcent.  Receptacle 
pale  green,  uniting  with  the  peduncle,  than  which  it 
is  fliorter  and  thicker,  indiftin&ly  angular,  _  very  mi¬ 
nutely  vifcid-pubefcent.  Calyx  pale  purphfH  green, 
inferted  into  the  margin  of  the  receptacle,  three  inches 
long  or  more,  ereft,  tubular,  five-cornered  with  the 
fide  a  little  concave,  in  the  time  of  flowering  fhortly 
and  unequally  cloven  at  two  or  three  of  the  angles, 
afterwards  as  the  fruit  fwells  frequently  more  deeply 
to  the  very  bale  :  fegments  ere<51,  half-lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  a  little  acuminate  ;  minutely  vifcid-pubefcent 
efpecially  within ;  on  the  outfide  fomewhat  fhining : 
permanent.  Corolla  inferted  into  the  margin  of  the 
receptacle,  feven  or  eight  inches  long  :  tube  pale  yel¬ 
low  green,  a  little  fliorter  than  the  calyx,  declining 
towards  the  lower  fide  of  it,  fcarcely  three  lines  in 
diameter  at  bottom,  widening  gradually  above,  five- 
cornered,  deprefled  a  little  on  the  outfide  where  the 
filaments  are  inferted  :  limb  or  border  for  the  molt 
part  whitifh,  much  longer  than  the  tube  ;  funnel-form 
beloWj  but  quickly  fwelling  out  very  much,  fo  that 
the  opening  of  the  throat  is  about  two  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  ;  then  being  curved  back,  it  is  four  inches  and  a 
hall  over  at  the  upper  opening,  and  is  fhortly  five-cleft 
the  undivided  part  is  indiftindtly  ten-cornered,  five  of 
the  corners  being  continued  from  the  lower  ones  of 
the  tube  and  coloured  on  the  infide  with  a  dufky- 
purple  fillet,  the  remaining  five  fpringing  from  the 
infection  of  the  filaments,  much  more  flender  and 
having  a  very  indiftindt  fillet  or  none  at  all :  the  feg¬ 
ments  are  of  a  bright  purplifh  colour  on  the  out¬ 
fide  with  the  interftices  minutely  fuborbicular  'at  the 
bafe,  and  very  finely  ciliate ;  the  outmoft  femiorbi- 
.  cular,  repand,  flat ;  the  three  inner  larger,  widening 
on  one  fide,  galh-crenate  and  curled  ;  the  inner  one 
very  large,  femiorbicular,  the  whole  of  it  very  ele¬ 
gantly  curled  and  notchletted  :  it  is  fmooth  on  the 
outfide  at  bottom  and  the  reft  is  even  :  it  is  coriaceous 
and  deciduous.  Filaments  very  pale  yellowifh  green 
with  a  dufky  purple  bafe,  inferted  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tube,  decurrent,  about  half  the  length  of  the 
border,  curved  in,  approximating,  awl-lhaped,  fmooth. 
Anthers  very  pale  yellowifh  green  with  the  fides  pur¬ 
ple,  inferted  at  the  bafe  and  there  fhortly  cloven, 
eredl,  a  little  lunulate,  four-cornered,  with  a  lhort 
dagger-point,  two-celled  ;  valves  four,  the  two  ante¬ 
rior  ones  a  little  narrower  and  ftraighter  ■,  they  open 
laterally,  and  after  flowering  become  of  a  dufky  pur¬ 
ple,  a  little  lefs,  unequally  ovate,  very  much  com- 
prefled :  the  pollen  is  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour. 
Style  purplifh  at  the  tip,'  round  and  fmooth.  Stigma 
pale  green,  comprefled,  pubefcent,  finely  channelled. 
Fruit  of  a  very  pale  yellowifh  green,  fuperior  to  the 
difk  of  the  receptacle,  pyramidal,  fmooth  and  even, 
from  an  inch  and  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  ovate, 
four-celled  almoft  to  the  top,  and  then  two-celled, 
two  of  the  partitions  gradually  failing ;  there  are  two 
central  receptacles,  on  long  ftipes,  deeply  two-lobed, 
varioufly  repand-finuous.  The  feeds  are  feflile  on  all 
fides  about  thefe,  ferruginous,  kidney- form,  dicoty¬ 
ledonous  \ 

The  above  may  ferve  as  an  example  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  and  accurate  defcfiption. — This  plant  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  by  Mr.  MafTon  in  1781,  and  flowers  in 
march1. 

Solan  dr  a.  See  Hibifcus ,  Lagunaa^  Triguera . 

Sol ani folia.  See  Cireaa. 

Sola n i  Fructu.  See  Rauwolfta. 


*  linn.  trash  6. 
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Solano  Congener.  See  Paris ,  and  Trillium. 
Solanoides.  See  Rivinad] 

SOLANUM  (of  Pliny ,  &c.  Derivation  uncertain.  Some 
derive  it  from  Sol,  the  fun ;  others  Jay  it  is  q.  Sulanum, 
from  Sus,  being fuppofed  to  be Jerviceable  in  diforders  of 
fwine  :  both  conjectures  are  improbable.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  251.  Reich,  n.  268.  Schreb.  n.  337. 
Tournef.  t.  62.  Jujf  12 6.  Garin,  t.  13 1. 
Melongena.  Tournef.  t.  65.  Lycoperficon. 
Tournef.  t.  63. 

ClafT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lurid*.  Solanea ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half- five-cleft,  eredl,  acute, 
permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped  :  tube  very  lhort :  bor¬ 
der  large,  half- five-cleft,  from  reflex  fiat,  plained. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  very  fmall.  Anthers 
oblong,  converging,  fubcoalefcent,  opening  at  the  top 
by  two  pores. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  blunt. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  fmooth,  dotted  at  the  top,  two- 
celled  ;  with  a  convex  flefhy  receptacle  on  each  fide. 
Seeds  very  many,  roundifh,  nellling. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Anthers  fubcoalefcent,  opening  at 
top  by  a  double  pore.  Berry  two-celled. 

SPECIES. 

1 .  Unarmed. 

[1.  Solanum  laurifolium.  Bay-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fyft.  223.  Willd.  1.  1025.  fuppl.  148. 

Stem  unarmed  arboreous ,  leaves  petiole d  ovate -oblong  to- 
mentofe  beneath ,  panicle  terminating  dichotomous  divd- 
r  Rating .] 

2.  Solanum  verbafcifofium.  Mullein-leaved  Nightfhade. 
Lin.  fpec.  263.  fyft.  223.  Reich.  1.  510.  Willd. 
phyt.  1 .  p.  5.  n.  17.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  p.  5.  /.  13. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  316.  /.  1.  Lour,  co chinch.  128. 
ed.  Willd.  159. 

S.  bahamenfe.  Mill.  did.  n.  24. 

S.  arborefcens  verbafci  folio.  Plum.  fpec.  4. 

Stem  unarmed  fhrubby ,  leaves  ovate  tomentofe  quite  en¬ 
tire,  corymbs  bifid  terminating. 

[3.  Solanum  auriculatum.  Ear-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1025.  Ait.  kew.  1.  246. 
Vahl fymb.  3.  38.  L’Herit.  fol an.  t.  1. 

S.  mauritianum.  Seep,  infubr.  3.  16.  t.  8. 

Stem  unarmed  fhrubby,  leaves  ovate  acuminate  tomentofe 
quite  entire,  ftipules  cordate ,  corymbs  bifid  terminating. 

4.  Solanum  pubefeens,  Pubefcent  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1026.  Willd,  phy tog.  1.  5. 

.  n.  1 8.  t,  3..  .A  ' 

Stem  unarmed  tomentofe  fhrubby,  leaves  ovate  decreafing 
at  the  bafe  quite  entire  pubefcent,  racemes  fubumbelfed 
axillary. 

5.  Solanum  bombenfe.  Tierra  Bomba  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1026.  Jacqu.  amer.  49. 
Stem  unarmed  frutef cent,  leaves  oval  attenuated  to  both 
ends  quite  entire,  racemes  cymed. ] 

6.  Solanum  Pfeudo-Capficum.  Shrubby  Nightfhade  or 

Winter  Cherry. 

Lin.  fpec.  263.  Reich.  1.  510.  Willd.  1.  1026, 

hort.  cliff.  61.  upf.  48.  Kniph.  cent.  6. ».  87.. 

S.  fruticofum  bacciferum.  Bauh.  pin.  166.  Raiihift „ 
673. 

S.  frut.  americanum  dieftum  Amomum  Plisii.  Park. 

theat.  353./.  1.  par  ad.  431.  t.  429  •/  7- 
Amomum  Plinii.  Ger.  289.  emac.  361. 
Pfeudocapficum.  D'od.  pempt.  718. 

Stem  unarmed  fhrubby,  leaves  lanceolate  repand,  umbels 
fefftle. 

[7.  Solanum  microcarpum.  Small-fruited  Nightfhade, 
Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1026.  Vahl  fymb.  2.40. 

S.  diphyllum.  Forfk.  defer.  63.  n.  134. 

Stem  unarmed  fhrubby,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  umbels 
lateral  peduncled. 

8.  Solanum  terminale.  End-flowering  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1027*  Vahl  fymb.  2.  4°' 
Forfk.  defer.  45. 

Unarmed  frutefeent,  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  fnoftly  quite 

entire  hairy,  umbels  terminating . 

\  q.  Solanum 
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9.  Solatium  pauciflorum.  Few -flowered  Night/bade. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1027.  Vahl  eel.  1.  20. 
Leaves  ovate  quite  entire ,  branches  and  calyxes  ten-toothed 
tomentofe,  ■peduncles  axillary  in  pairs  one-flowered. 
jo.  Solanum  diphyllum.  Two-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec.  264.  Reich.  1.  5 1 1 .  Willd.  1.  1027. 

vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  61.  Fluk.phyt.  t.  111. 
f.  4.  Jacqu.  collect.  2.  331.  ic.  rar.  t.  322. 

Stem  unarmed  fhrubby,  leaves  in  pairs ,  one  fmaller  than 
the  other ,  flowers  in  cymes. 

1 1.  Solanum  fugax.  Fugacious  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1027.  Jacqu.  collett.  4.  123. 

ic.  rar.  t.  324. 

Stem  unarmed  fljrubby  dichotomous  divaricating ,  leaves 
lanceolate  quite  entire  fmooth ,  peduncles  folitary  axil¬ 
lary  one -flowered,  calyx  ten-toothed. 

12.  Solatium  geminatum.  Two-flowered  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1027.  Vahl  eel.  r.  21. 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire ,  calyxes  ten-toothed  fmooth,  pe¬ 
duncles  axillary  in  pairs  one-flowered,  ftem  fcandent. 

13.  Solanum  retrofra&um.  Broken  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1028.  Vahl  eel.  1.  21. 

Leaves  ovate  fmooth,  branches  axillary  retrofratted,  Um¬ 
bels  axillary  and  terminating  feflile,  calyxes  truncate. 

14.  Solanum  ftellatum.  Starry  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec,  ed.  Willd.  1.  1028.  Jacqu.  collett.  3.  254. 
ic.  rar.  t.  325. 

Stem  unarmed fhrubby  fcandent  flexuofe ,  leaves  ovate  fmooth 
acuminate,  peduncles  fubgeminate  one-flowered  axillary, 
calyxes  unequally  toothed."] 

15.  Solanum  Dulcamara.  Woody  Nightfhade  or  Bit  ter - 

fweet. 

Lin.  fpec.  264.  fly  ft.  223.  Reich.  1.  51 1.  Willd. 
1.  1028.  hort.  cliff.  60.  fl.fluec.  n.  201.  mat.  med. 
66.  Woodv.  med,  bot.  97.  /.  33.  Hudfl.  angl.  93. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  253.  Smith  brit.  256.  engl. 
bot.  t.  565.  Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  14.  abr.  t.  j  9.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  202.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  243.  FI.  dan. 
t.  607.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  23.  Hoffm.  germ.  78. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  95.  2.  245.  Pollich  pal.  n.  228. 
Krock.  fllefl.  n.  345.  Hall.  helv.  n.  575.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  257.  Villars  dauph.  2.  494.  Allion. 
pedem.n.  461.  Gmel.Jib.  4.94.  Desfont.  atlant. 
193.  Duham.  arb.  2.  t.  72.  Blackw.  t.  34. 
Ludw.  ett.  t.  58.  Bulliard  herb.  t.  23.  Berg, 
phyt.  1.  t.  1 13.  Plenck,  ic.  119. 

S.  fcandens.  Neck,  gallob.  119. 

S.  fc.  f.  Dulcamara.  Bauh.  pin.  167.  Tournefl.  inflt. 
149.  Garid.  445. 

S.  lignofum  f.  Dulcamara.  Park,  theat.  349.  t.  350. 
Raii  hifl.  672 .  flyn.  265. 

Amara  dulcis.  Ger.  279.  emac.  350.  Lob.  obfl. 

136.  4.  ic.  2 66.  Tabern.  ic.  893. 

Dulcis  amara.  Trag.  816. — flore  casruleo  &  albo. 

Left.  eyft.  aft.  2.  16.  f.  2,  3. 

Vitis  fylveftris.  Camer.  epit.  98 6.  Malth.  1282. 
Glycipicros  f.  Dulcamara.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  109.  2. 

La  Morelle  grimpante.  Regnault  bot.  ic. 

P-  Dulcamara  flore  albo.  Park,  theat.  349.  2.  Ger. 

2  79- 

y.  S.  lignofum,  f.  Dulcamara  marina.  Raiiflyn.  2 65. 
f.  S.  dulcamarum  africanum,  foliis  craffis  hirfutis.  Dill, 
elth.  365.  t.  27 3./.  252. 

S.  africanum.  Mill.  ditt.  n.  26. 

Stem  unarmed  frutefleent  flexuofle,  upper  leaves  haft  ate ,  ra¬ 
cemes  cymed. 

£16.  Solanum  triquetrum.  Triangular-ftalked  Nightfhade. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1029.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  30. 


/.  259. 

Stern  unarmed  frutefleent  three-flided,  leaves  cordate  acumi¬ 
nate  fmooth ,  umbels  oppoflte  to  the  leaves flubped uncled. 

17.  Solanum  fcandens.  Scandent  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  “224.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1029.  fuppl.  147. 
Unarmed,  ftem  twining,  leaves  cordate  ovate  hanging 
down  veryfoft  beneath,  peduncles  terminating. 

18.  Solanum  lyratum.  Lyrate-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  224.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1029.  Thunb.jap.  92, 
Unarmed  herbaceous  erett,  leaves  lyrate-haftate  tome'n 
tofle.  i  ' 

19.  Solanum  T  ego  re.  Guiana  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1030.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  212 

t.  84. 

Vol,  II, 
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Stem  unarmed  fhrubby  very  hirfute,  leaves  petioled ,  thk 
lower  pinnatifid-flnuaie ,  the  upper  cordate ,  racemes 
flmple  axillary. 

20<  Solanum  quercifoliuin.-  Oak -leaded  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec.  264.  fly  ft.  22  ft  Reich.  1.  511.-  Willd, 
1.  1030. 

Stem  unarmed  flubherbaceous  angular  flexuofle  rugged , 
leaves  pinna t if  d,  racemes  cymed. 

2u  Solanum  laciniatum.  Cut-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1 .  1030.-  Ait.  kew.  1.  247,- 
Car/.  magaz.  t.  349. 

S.  aviculare.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  107.  eflcul.  n.  12. 

Stem  fhrubby  unarmed  very  fmooth,  leaves  pinnatifid, 
flegments  lanceolate  acute,  panicles  axillary  by  twos  or 
threes. 

22.  Solanum  radicans.  Rooting  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  264.  Reich.  1.  512^  Willd.  1.  1031, 
Dec.  1.  t.  i.O. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous  even  roundifh  pr  oft  rate  rooting 3 
leaves  pinnatifid ,  racemes  cymed. 

23.  Solanum  havanenfe.  Havana  ah  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fy ft.  223.  Reich.  1.  512.  Willd.  1.  1031, 
mant.  47.  Jacqu.  amer.  49.  t.  35.  pitt.  29. 
t.  48.  Swartz  obfl.  82. 

Stem  unarmed  frutefleent,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  quite 
entire  finning,  racemes  axillary. 

24.  Solanum  trifle.  Dull  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  223.  fpec  fled.  Willd.  1.  1031.  Jacqu, 
amer.  50.  t.  40./.  2.  pitt.  30.  t.  49.  Vahl flymb . 

3-  38. 

Stem  unarmed  frutefleent,  leaves  lanceolate-oblong  flubre- 
pand fmooth ,  racemes flubeymed. 

25.  Solanum  recemofum.  Waved-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  223.  Reich.  1.  512.  Willd.  1.  1031. 

mant.  47.  Jacqu.  amer.  56.  t.  36.  pitt.  Jo. 
t.  50. 

Stem  unarmed  frutefleent,  leaves  lanceolate  rep  and  waved, 
racemes  long  ftraight. 

26.  Solanum  corymbofum.  Ovate-leaved  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1031.  L'Herit.  flolan.  t.  3. 

Jacqu.  collett.  1.78.  ic.  rar.  t.  49.  Ait.  kew.  1. 
248.  .  Retz.  obfl.  5.  22. 

Stem  unarmed  fluffruticofle,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  entire 
acuminate  at  the  bafle,  flowers  corymbed. 

27.  Solanum  quadrangulare.  Square-ftalked  Nightfhade. 
Lin.  fly  ft.  o.  24.  Willd.  1.  1032.  fuppl.  147.  Thunb* 

pro  dr.  36.  v 

Stem  unarmed  frutefleent  four-cornered,  leaves  ovate  entire 
and  angular,  flowers  panicled. 

28.  Solanum  repandum.  Repand-leaved  Nightfhade, 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1032.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  105. 

Stem  unarmed  flubherbaceous  flexuofe  even,  leaves  ovate 
repand  tomentofe,  peduncles  axillary  cymed.  J 

29.  Solanum  bonarienfe.  Tree  Nightfhade. 

Lin.fpec .  264.  fly  ft.  223.  Reich.  1.  512.  Willd. 

1.  1032.  mant.  205.  Dill.  elth.  364.  t.  272. 
/•  35 r* 

v  Stem  almoft  unarmed  fhrubby,  leaves  ovate-oblongflnuate- 
repand  rugged. 

30.  Solanum  macrocarpon.  Smooth  flefloy-leaved  Nights 

floade. 

Lin.  fyflt.  223.  Reich.  1.  513.  Willd.  1.  1032. 
mant.  205.  Mill.  fig.  196.  t.  294.  Plum. fpec.  4, 
ic.  224./.  2. 

Stem  unarmed fluffruticofle ,  leaves  Wedged  repand  fmooth. 

31  Solanum  tuberofum.  Tuberous -rooted  Nightfhade,  or 
common  Potato. 

Lin.fpec.  265.  Reich.  1.  513.  Willd.  1.  1033. 
vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  60.  upfl.  48.  Kniph. 
cent.  6.  n.  88.  Knorr.  del.  2.  t.  S.  9,  10.  Berg, 
phyt.  t.  231.  Plenck ,  ic.  121.  Blackw.  t.  523. 
&  587.  FI.  ruft.  t.  139. 

S.  tuberofum  elculentum.  Bauh.  pin.  167.  phytop. 
301.  prodr.  t.  89.  Matth.ed.  1.758.  Raii  hifl. 
675.  Mor.hifl.fl.  13.  t.  1.  f.  19.  Tournefl.  in  ft. 
H9- 

Lycoperficon  tuberofum.  Mill.  ditt.  n.  7. 

Battata  virginiana.  Ger.  781.  emac.  927.  Park.  paraJ. 

5i 6-  t.  517./.  3. 

Papas  americanum.  Bauh.  hifl.' 3.  621. 

P.  peruanorum.  Befl.  eyft.aut.  3.  1  .ft  t4 

15  D 
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Arachidna  Theoph.  forte,  Papas  Peruanorurn.  Cluj, 
hifi.  2.  79. 

Le  Pomme  de  t^re.  Regnault  bot.  ic. 

Sttem  unarmed  herbaceous ,  leaves  pinnate  quite  entire , 
peduncles  Jubdivided. 

32.  Solatium  pimpinellifolium.  Burnet-leaved  Night  Jade. 
Lin.  Jpec.  265.  Reich.  1.  513.  IVilld'.  1.  1033. 

amoen.  4.  268. 

Lycoperficon  pimpinellifolium.  Mill.  didt.  n.  4. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous ,  leaves  pinnate  quite  entire, 
racemes  fimple . 

33.  Solanum  Lycoperficum.  Love-Apple,  or  Tomato. 

Lin.  Jpec.  265.  224.  Reich.  1.  5 13-  IVilld. 

1.  1033.  vir.  cliff.  15*  hort.  cliff.  60.  upj.  49- 
Lour,  cochinch.  13°-  ed.  IVilld.  161.  Lamarck 
illuftr.  n.  2330.  /.  1 15./.  2.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  82. 

Blench,  ic.  t.  122.  >  . 

S.  pomiferum  frubtu  rotundo  ftriato  molli.  Bauh. 
pin.  167.  Rail  hifi.  675.  Mar.  hijl.j  13.  t.  1. 

/•  7* 

Lycoperficon  Galeni.  TourneJ.  in  ft.  150.  /.  63.  Mi//. 

1. 

L.  efculentum.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2. 

L.  2.  3.  Brown,  jam.  175. 

Pomum  amoris.  Camera epit.  821.  Rumph.  amb. 

5.  416.  /.  154- /•  i-  Blackw.fi.  133. 

P.  amoris  majus  frubhi  rubro  &  luteo.  Park,  parad. 

379.  t.  381 ./.  3.  T*  2../.  :* 

Poma  amoris.  Ger.  275.  346. 

Aurea  Mala.  Bod.  pempt.  458.  1. 

Mala  aurea  odore  foetido,  quibufdam  Lycoperficon. 
Bauh.  hifi.  3.  620. 

La  Pomme  d’amour.  Regnault  bot.  ic. 

(Z.  Solanum  racemofum  ceraforum  forma.  Bauh.  pin . 
167.  prodr.  90.  Jacqu.  hort.  1 .  4.  t.  11. 

Pomum  amoris  minus  f.  Mala  Ethiopica  parva. 
Park,  parad.  379. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous,  leaves  pinnate  gajhed,  racemes 
two-parted  leaflejs,  Jruits  Jmooth. 

[34-  Solanum  Pfeudo-Lycoperficum.  Falje  Tomato. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  224.  IVilld.  1.  1034.  Jacqu.  hort.  1. 
t.  11. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous,  leaves  pinnate  gajhed,  racemes 
fimple,  fruits  JubvilloJe .] 

35.  Solanum  peruvianum.  Peruvian  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1265.  Reich.  1.  514.  IVilld.  1.  1034. 
Jacqu.  collett.  2.  284.  ic.  rar.  t.  327.  Lour, 
cochinch.  13 1.  ed.  IVilld.  162. 

Lycoperficon  peruvianum.  Mill.  didf.  n.  5. 

L.  pimpinellse  folio.  Feuilh  peruv.  3.  37.  t.  25. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous,  leaves  pinnate  gajhed  tomen- 
toje,  racemes  two-parted  leafy,  berries  Jomewhat 
hairy. 

[36.  Solanum  montanum.  Mountain  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  2 66.  Reich.  1.  514.'  IVilld.  1.  1034. 

S.  tuberofum  minus,  atriplicis  folio,  vulgo  Papa  mon- 
tana.  Feuill.  peruv.  3.  t.  46. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous,  leaves  Jubcordate  repand. 

37.  Solanum  rubrum.  Red  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  224.  Reich.  1.  514.  IVilld.  1.  1034. 
Nelen  tsjunda.  Hort.  malab.  145.  t.  73. 

Stem  unarmed  Jubperennial,  leaves  in  pairs  ovate  quite 
entire,  peduncles  fubumbelled. 

38.  Solanum  nodiflorum.  Knot-flowered  Night  Jade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  1035.  Jacqu.  colledt.  2.  288. 

ic.  rar.  t.  326. 

Stem  unarmed  Jhrubby,  leaves  Jmooth  ovate  acuminate  at 
both  ends,  umbels  peduncled  extrafoliaceous.'] 

39.  Solanum  nigrum.  Common  ox  Garden  Nightfhade. 
Lin.  Jpec.  2 66.  Jyfi.  224.  Reich.  1.  514.  IVilld. 

'  1.  1035.  vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  60.  upf.  48. 
fl.fuec.  n.  200.  mat.  med.  66.  TVcodv.  med.  bot. 
fuppl.  p.  37.  t.  226.  Gtertn.  frudl.  2.  239.  HudJ. 
angl.  92.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  254.  Smith  brit. 
256.  engl.  bot.  t.  5 66.  Curt.  land.  2.  t.  14. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  203.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  244. 
FI.  dan.  t.  460.  Hall,  helv.n.  576.  Hoffm.  germ. 
79.  Roth.  germ.  1.  95.  2.  244.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  229.  Krock.  fief.  n.  3  46.  Neck,  gallob.  118. 
Scop.  earn.  n.  258.  Villars  dauph.  2.  494. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  462.  Desfont.  atlant.  194. 
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Gron.  vir'g.  24.  Bulliard  herb.  t.  67.  Berg,  phyt • 

1 .  hi.  Plenck,  ic.  1 20. 

a.  Solanum  vulgatum.  Common  Night  Jo  ade. 

S.  officinarum.  Bauh.  pin.  1 66.  Tournef.  inft.  148. 

S.  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  346.  1.  Rail  hifi.  672-. 

fyn.^ 265. — f.  offic.  Mor.  hift.fi  13.  t.  i.f.  1. 

S.  hortenle.  Fuchf.  hifi.  686.  Trag.  303.  Gamer, 
epit.  812.  Matth.  1069.  Bod.  pempt.  434.  1. 
Lob.  obf.  1 33.  2.  /V.  262.  Ger.  268.  1. 

339.  1.  Blackw.  t.  107. 

S.  hortenle  f.  vulgare.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  608. 

S.  fativum.  Tabern.  ic. 

(3.  S.  patulum.  Spreading  Nightfhade. 

S.  procerius  patulum,  vulgaris  fruftu.  Bill.  elth. 

367.  t.  275./  355.  _  _ 

S.  brafilienle  Aguara-quiya  dibtum.  Ran  hifi.  672. 
Branches  round  Jmooth,  leaves  quite  entire  Jmooth. 
y.  S.  villofum.  Fellow -berried  Nightfhade. 

Mill.  dial.  n.  2.  Hoffm.  germ.  79. 

S.  annuum  hirfutius  baccis  luteis.  Bill.  elth.  36B. 

t.  274./.  353.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  520.  n.  3. 

S.  lanuginolum  hortenfi  f.  vulgari  fimile.  Rail 
hifi.  672. 

S.  asgyptiacum.  Forjk.  dejer.  46.  Vahl Jymb.  2.  40. 
Branches  round  villoje,  leaves  angular  JubvilloJe. 

b.  S.  guineenfe.  Large  black-berried  Nightfioade-. 

Mill,  dilil.  n.  7. 

S.  guineenfe,  frubtu  magno  inftar  cerafi.  Bill,  elth . 
366. /.  274-/- 354- 

Branches  angular  toothed,  leaves  quite  entire  toothed. 
t.  S.  virginicum.  Small  black-berried  Nightfhade. 
Swartz  obf.  83.  Brown,  jam.  174.  6. 

S.  fcabrum.  Mill.  di5l.  n.  6.  &  forte,  americanum, 
n.  5. 

S.  nigrum  vulgari  fimile,  caulibus  exafperatis.  Bill. 

elth.  368.  t.  275./.  256. 

Branches  angular  toothed,  leaves  repand  Jmooth. 

If.  S.judaicum. 

Branches  with  prickles  bent  in  and  repand  naked  leaves . 
n.  S.  rubrum.  Red-berried  Nightfhade. 

Mill.  dild.  n.  4. 

S.  americanum  vulgari  fimile,  acinis  rubris.  Rand; 
Stem  unarmed  herbaceous  Jmooth ,  leaves  oblong- ovate 
acuminate  toothed  Jmooth,  umbels  nodding.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  249. 

3-.  S.  hirlutum.  Hairy  Nightfhade. 

Vahl  Jymb.  1.  40.  Forjk.  dejer.  46.  n.  51. — mem- 
phiticum. 

Branches  round,  leaves  quite  entire  hirjute. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate,  tooth-angidar, 
racemes  difiich  nodding. 

40.  Solanum  aethiopicum.  Ethiopian  Nightfhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  265.  Jyfi.  224.  Reich.  1.  515.  IVilld. 
1.  1036.  amoen.  4.  307.  Jacqu.  hort'.  1.  4. 
t.  12.  Lour,  cochinch.  130.  ed.  IVilld.  160. 
Thunb.  jap.  92. 

S.  pomiferum,  frubtu  rotundo  ftriato  duro.  Bauh.  pin. 
167.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  620.  Raii  hifi.  67 3.  Tournef. 
infi.  150.  'Pluk.phyt.  t.  226.fi.  4. 

S.  pomiferum  herbariorum.  Lob.  ic.  264.  Park, 
theat.  352.  1. 

Lycoperficum  fetliiopicum.  Mill.  diet.  n.  3. 

Mala  sethiopica.  Ger.  276.  emac.  347.  Park,  theat. 
352.  n.  3.  t.  3s3.fi  3. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous,  leaves  ovate  rep  and- angular, 
peduncles  fertile  one-flowered  drooping. 

41.  Solanum  Melongena.  Large-fruited  Nightfioade  or 

Egg  Plant. 

Lin. Jpec.  2 66.  Jyfi.  224.  Reich.  1.  5X5*  IVilld. 
1.  1036.  Lour,  co chinch.  130.  ed.  IVilld.  16 1. 
Besficnt.  atlant.  195.  Plenck,  ic.  t.  1 23. . 
a,.  S.  pomiferum  frublu  oblongo.  Bauh.  pin.  167. 
Pluk.phyt.  t.  126.fi.  2.  Raii  hifi.  673. 
Melongena  ovata.  Mill.  diet.  n.  1. 

M.  fruttu  oblongo  violaceo,  albo,  luteo  &  fuave- 
rubente.  Tournef.  inft.  1 5 1 .  • 

Mala  infana.  Trag.  894.  FuchJ.  hifi.  533*  Bod. 
pempt.  458.  Ger.  274.  emac.  345. — fyriaca. 
Park,  theat.  352.  n.  2.  t.  3S3-f- 
(3.  Melongena  teres.  Taper-fruited  Melongena. 

Mill.  dibl.  n.  2. 

M.  frubtu  tereti  violaceo.  Tournef.  inft.  15 1. 

y.  Me-_ 
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SOL 

*  \ 

<y,  Melongena  incurva.  Crooked  fruited  Melon gena. 

Mill .  did.  n.  3. 

M.  fruftu  incurvo.  Tournef.  in  ft.  152. 

Solatium  pomiferum  fruftu  incurvo.  Bauh.-pin.  167. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  619.  Raii  hift.  674. 

Stem  unarmed  herbaceous ,  leaves  ovate  tomentofe,  pedun¬ 
cles  -pendulous  incraffaled ,  calyxes  unarmed. 

42.  Solanum  fubinerme.  Spear-leaved  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVil'ld.  1.  1037.  Jacqu.  amer.  5°- ■ 
/.  40.  /.  3.  Szvartz  prodr.  47*  1  •  453* 

y/zY.  1.  250. 

S.  laurifolium.  .M/7/.  z/z77.  7/.  20.  fee.  Swartz.  . 

S.  fruteicens  americanum  non  fpinofum  lauri  foliOj 
flore  racemofo  cseruleo.  Houft. 

Stem  ahnoft  unarmed  jhrubby , '  leaves  lanceolate-elliptic 
quite  entire  fmooth  above  tomentofe  beneath ,  cymes 
mealy. 

[43.  Solanum  longiflorum.  Long-flowered  Nightftjade. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1037.  Vahlecl.  1.  20. 
Unarmed,  leaves  elliptic  entire  attenuated fub tomentofe  be¬ 
neath,  racemes  lateral ,  corollas  five-parted.  s 

44.  Solanum  muricatum.  JVarted  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1037.  Ait.  kew.  1.  250. 
L' Merit .  folan.  t.  6. 

Melongena  laurifolia,  frudtu  turbinato  variegato. 
Feu  til.  it.  2.  735.  t.  26. 

Stem  almoft  unarmed  fuffruticofe  rooting,  fthoots  wanted, 
leaves  oblong-lanceolate  entire  pub ef cent. 

2.  Prickly. 

45.  Solanum  infanum.  Round  fruited  prickly  Nightfthade. 
Lin.fyft.  224.  Reich.  1.  516.  Willd.  1.  1037. 

rnant.  46.  Gron.  orient.  62.  Swartz  obf.  83. 

S.  fpinofum  frutflu  rotundo.  Bauh.  pin.  167.  Raii 
hift.  674.  n.  9. 

S.  pomiferum,  magno  frudtu  ex  albo  &  atropurpureo 
nitente  foliis&  calyce  fpinofis.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  226./.  3. 
Trongum  hortenfe.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  238.  t.  85. 

Stem  prickly  herbaceous ,  leaves  ovate  tomentofe ,  pedun¬ 
cles  pendulous  incraffated,  calyxes  prickly. 

46.  Solanum  torvum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1038.  Swartz  prodr.  47. 
defer.  1.  456.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  22q.fi.  6  ? 

S.  indicum.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  187. 

Stem  prickly  fthrubby,  prickles  crooked,  leaves  fubccrdate 
ovate  flnuate  tomentofe,  1  .ichis  prickly,  calyxes  un¬ 
armed. 

47.  Solanum  volubile.  Twining  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1038.  Swartz  defer.  458. 

S.  fcandens.  Swartz  pro  dr.  47. 

S.  fcabrum.  Vahlecl.  1.  22. 

Stem  prickly  fthrubby  Jcandent,  leaves  angular ,  petiole, 
rachis  and  calyx  prickly. 

48.  Solanum  ferox.  Malabar  Nightfthade. 

Lin. fpec.  267.  Reich.  1.  516..  Willd.  1.  1039. 
Stem  prickly  herbaceous,  leaves  cordate  angular  tomentofe 
prickly,  berries  rough-haired  covered  with  the  calyxft\ 

49.  Solanum  campechienle.  Yellow  fpined  Nightfthade. 
Lin.  fpec.  267 .  fyft.  225.  Reich.  1.  516.  Willd. 

1.  1059.  mant.  p, 40.  vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  61. 
upf.  49. 

S.  acanthifolium.  Mill.  diA.  n.  14. 

S.  campechienfe,  calycibus  echinatis.  Dill.  elth.  361. 

/.  268./.  347.  . 

S.  americanum  fpinofum  herbaceum,  acanthi  folio,  flore 
amplo  aeruleo.  Houft.  Mfs. 

Stem  fthrubby  prickly  rough-haired,  leaves  cordate-oblong 
five-lobed  toothed,  calyxes  very  prickly. 

[50.  Solanum  fufeatum.  Purple-fpined  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  268.  Reich.  1,  517.  22.(3.  Willd.  1. 
1039.  Jacqu.  collect.  1.  51.  ici  ran.  t.  42. 

S.  americanum  caule  &  pedunculo  nigro  foliis  acanthi 
fpinofis.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  68. 

Stem  herbaceous  prickly,  leaves  cordate-ovate  flnuate  - 
lobed  obtpfe  with  the  lobes  fomewhat  angular,  the  upper 
prickles  coloured.  ] 

51.  Solanum  mammofum. 

Lin.  fpec.  267.  Reich.  1.  517.  Willd.  1.  1040. 
vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  6 1 .  upf.  49.  Pluk.phyt. 
t.  226./.  1.  Merianfurin.  t.  27.  Lour,  cochinch. 
13 1.  ed.  Willd.  162. 

Stem  prickly  herbaceous ,  leaves  cordate  angular -lobed, 
villofe  and  prickly  on  both  fldes. 


[52.  Solanum  hirtum.  Rough-haired  Nightingale. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1040.  Vahlfymb.  2.40. 
Shrubby  prickly,  leaves  cordate-angular  tomentofe  prickly, 
peduncles  lateral  aggregate  with  the  calyxes  very  hir- 
fute. 

53.  Solanum  paniculatum.  Panicled  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  267.  Reich.  1.  517.  Willd.  1.  1040.  ■ 

Jurepeba.  Pif.  braf.  181. 

,  Stem  and  petioles  prickly,  leaves  flnuate -angular  fmooth 
above,  flowers  panicled. 

54.  Solanum  aculeatiflimum.  Prickly  Nightfthade. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1040.  Jacqu.  colie  A.  1.  100. 
ic.  rar.  t.  41 . 

Stem  fthrubby  very  prickly,  leaves  cordate  five-lobed  and 
flnuate  fomewhat  hairy,  calyxes  fomewhat  prickly.  ] 

55.  Solanum  virginianum.  Virginian  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  267.  fyft.  225.  Reich.  1.  518.  Willd. 

1.  1041.  Dill.  elth.  360.  t.  267./.  346.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  62.fi.  3.  Mor.  hift.  3.  521.  n.  14. 

Planta  fpinofllnma  virginiana  boraginis  flore.  Raii 
hift.  674.  &  1876. 

S.  pomiferum  frutefeens  africanum  fpinofum,  &c. 
Rail  hift.  1799. 

Stem  ere  A  prickly,  leaves  pinnatifid  prickly  all  over, J eg- 
ments  flnuate  obtufe  ciliate  at  the  edge,  calyxes  prickly. 
[56.  Solanum  J  acquini.  Jacquin’’ s  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1041. 

S.  virginianum.  Jacqu.  cclleA.  2.  285.  ic.  rar.  t.  332. 
Stem  decumbent  diffufed  prickly,  leaves  pinnatifid  prickly 
all  over,  fegments  flnuate  obtufe  naked  at  the  edge , 
calyxes  prickly. 

57.  Solanum  xanthocarpum.  Yellow  fruited  Nightfthade. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1041.  Schrad.  id  Wendl. 

fert.  hannov.  1.  8.  t.  2. 

Stem  decumbent  dffufted  prickly,  leaves  pinnatifid  prickly 
ftellate-pubefcent ,  fegments  flnuate  acute  naked  at  the 
edge,  calyxes  prickly: 

58.  Solanum  coagulans. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1042.  Vahl  fymb:  2.  41, 
Forfk.  defer.  47. 

Stem  prickly  fthrubby,  leaves  oblong  repand-flnuate  tomen¬ 
tofe  prickly,  lobes  rounded  entire .] 

59.  Solanum  jamaicenfe.  Jamaica  Nightfthade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1042.  Swartz  defer.  1.  454. 
Mill.  diA.  n.  17  ? 

Stem  prickly  fthrubby,  leaves  wedged  wider  in  the  middle 
obtufe-angled  tomentofe  on  both  fldes ,  rachifes  and  ca¬ 
lyxes  prickly,  prickles  bent  back. 

60.  Solanum  indicum.  Indian  Nightfthade. 

Lin. fpec.  268.  fyft.  225.  Reich.  1.  518.  Willd. 
1.  1042.  hort.  cliff.  61.  fl.  zeyl.  n.  94.  Burm . 
zeyl.  t.  102.  Lour,  cochinch.  13 1.  ed.  Willd.  162. 
Gtertn.fruA.  2.  240.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  22q.fi.  6. 

S.  ind.  fpinofum,  flore  boraginis.  Dill.  elth.  362. 
t.  270./.  349. 

Stem  prickly  fthrubby,  leaves  wedge-fthaped  angular  fub- 
villofe  quite  entire,  prickles  ftraight. 

[61.  Solanum  carolinenfe.  Carolina  Nightfthade. 

Lin. fpec.  268.  fyft.  225.  Reich.  1.  518.  Willd . 
1.  1043.  vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  61.  Jacqu. 
cclleA.  2.  287.  ic.  rar.t.  331. 

S.  carol,  fpinofum,  boraginis  floribus  fpicatis.  Dill, 
elth.  362.  t.  26cf.fi.  348. 

Stem  prickly  annual,  leaves  haft  ate- angular,  prickles 
ftraight,  racemes  loofe. 

62.  Solanum  flnuatum.  Sinuate-leaved  Nightftjade. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1043. 

Stem  fiorubby  round  prickly ,  leaves  bipinnatifid-flnuaie  vil¬ 
lofe  prickly  on  both  fldes,  calyxes  villofe  prickly.] 

63.  Solanum  fodomeum.  Black-fpined  Nightfthade. 

Lin. fpec.  268.  fyft.  225.  Reich.  1.  519.  Willd. 

1.  1043.  vir.  cliff.  15.  hort.  cliff.  61.  upf.  49. 
fl.  zeyl.  n.  qf.  Thunb.  prodr.  37.  Kniph.  cent.  4. 
n.  83.  Berm,  lugdb.  573.  /.  575.  Pluk.phyt . 

t.  31 6./.  4.  Mor.  hift.  3.  521./.  13.  t.  i.f.  15. 
Stem  prickly  fthrubby  round,  leaves  pinnatifld-flnuate  fpar- 
fedly  prickly  naked,  calyxes  prickly. 

[64.  Solanum  capenfe.  Cape  Nightfthade. 

Lin.fyft.  226.  Willd.  1.  1044.  fuppl.  tAg]-  Thunb . 
prodr.  37. 

Stem  prickly'  fiorubby  round,  leaves  flnuate -pinnatifid 
prickly  naked,  fegments  alternate  entire  obtufe. 

65.  Solanum 


SOL 


SOL 


6|.  Solanum  marginatum.  White  Nightjhade s 

Tin.  Jyfl.  116.  Willd.  1.  1044.  fuppl.  147*  Murr. 

in  comm .  gott.  17  83.  p.  11.  t.  4.  Jacqu.  cdledt.  1. 
50.  zV.  rzzr.  1.  A  45. 

Prickly ,  leaves  cordate  repand  with  a  white  edge . 

66.  Solanum  ftramonifolium.  Broad-leaved  Nightjhade. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1044,  Jacqu.  mijc.  2.  298. 

zV.  rzzr.  1.  /.  44.  ^fzV.  1.  252. 

*S7m  prickly -Jhr ubhy ,  leaves  cordate  angular-lobed  entire 
a'lmofl  Unarmed Jomewhat  tomentofe  beneath. 

67.  Solanum  Vefpertilio.  Canary  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1045.  Ait .  kew.  1.  252. 
L' Herit .  Jolan . 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby ,  leaves  cordate  entire ,  corollas  Jome- 
'what  irregular ,  lower  anther  more  produced. 

68.  Solanum  fanftum.  Palejline  Nightjhade. 

IJn. Jpec.  269.  JyJt.  225.  Reich.  1.  519.  Willd.  1. 
1045.  Vahljymb.  2.  41.  Pluk.  phyt.  /.  3 16./.  2. 
S.  incanum.  Forjk.  defer.  46. 

prickly  Jhrubby  ,  prickles  tomentofe  and  leaves  ob¬ 
liquely  ovate  repand. 

69.  Solanum  hybridum.  tVFA?  Nghtfloade. 

Lin.fyjl.  225.  FW.  1.  1045.  bort.  2. 

/.  1 13. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby ,  c-uzz/?  almoft  unarmed  acute 

repand ,  when  young  having  a  violet -coloured  meal  on 
the  back  and  at  the  edge.  ] 

70.  Solanum- tome ntofiim.  Woolly  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  269.  226.  isk/06.  1.  519.  /Fz//k. 

1.  1045.  hort.  cliff.  61. 

S.  africanum  fpinofum,  folio  canefcente  undulato. 

Triumf.  pr<el.  46.  /.  6.  7?zzzz fuppl.  355. 

S.  foliis  &  caule  fpinofis.  MoriJ.  biff.  310.' 

S.  fpinofum  maxime  tomentofum.  Bocc.fic.  8.  /.  5. 
[jS.  Solanum  coccineum.  Scarlet  woolly  Nightjhade . 
Lin.fyjl.  225.  FW.  1.  1046. /3.  Jzz^zz.  mife.  2. 
329.  zV.  nzr.  1.  /.  43. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby ,  prickles  acerofe ,  leaves  cordate  un¬ 
armed  Jubrepand ,  w/>ztz  jyz?zz;z£  having  a  purple  meal 
on  them. 

* 

71.  Solanum  polygamum.  Polygamous  Nightjhade. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1046.  Vahljymb.  3.  39.  /.  5 5. 

*S7m,  petioles  and  leaves  prickly ,  /zvz^r  c/’/zwg- 

mojtly  entire  Jomewhat  rugged  above ,  tomentofe  beneath.  ] 

72.  Solanum  bahamenfe.  Bahama  Nightfoade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  270.  Reich.  1.520.  /Fz7/z/.  1.  1046. 

cliff.  6 1.  jDz'//.  <?//£.  363.  /.  271.  /.  350. 

Sloan,  jam.  1.  38.  /.  11./.  3. 

S.  fruticofum.  TlfzV/.  kzT?.  zz.  18. 

67zvzz  prickly  forubby,  leaves  lanceolate  repand  obtufe  bent 
back  at  the  edge ,  racemes  fimple. 

73.  Solanum  obfeurum.  Obfcure  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1046.  Vahljymb.  2.  41. 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  flat  villofe  beneath ,  racemes  la¬ 
teral ,  y?z7?z  and  petioles  prickly . 

74.  Solanum  giganteum.  7b//  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1046.  Jacqu.  colled}.  4.  125. 
S.  niveum.  F ahljymb.  2.  42.  Thunb.  prodr.  46. 

prickly  Jhrubby ,  prickles  tomentofe ,  /^iw  lanceolate 
acute  unarmed  f  nooth  above ,  tomentofe  and  hoary  be- 
neath ,  racemes  dichotomous  cymed  terminating. 

75.  Solanum  flexuofum.  Waving-branched  Nightjhade. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1047.  Vahl  eel.  1.  22. 

Leaves  geminate  elliptic-lanceolate  Jomewhat  rugged  en¬ 
tire,  underneath  with  the  petioles  prickly ,  flowers  four- 
flamened. 

76.  Solanum  lanceasfolium.  Trance-leaved  Nightjhade. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1047.  Jacqu.  collect.  2.286. 

ic.  zvzr.  /.  329. 

Stem  florubby  Jc undent  prickly,  leaves  geminate  oblong  at¬ 
tenuated  to  both  ends  Jomewhat  rugged  prickly  beneath , 
flowers  five -flamened. 

77.  Solanum  lanceolatum.  Lanceolate  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1047.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  23. 
t.  245. 


Stem  fljrubby  tomentoje  prickly ,  leaves  narrow -lane eoh 

quite  entire  tomentoje  beneath  unarmed,  panicle  term 
noting.  t 

7S.  Solanum  eleagnifolium. 

•\il‘L'l(i^>eCi'i  e<*‘  ^^Id.  1.  1048.  Cavan,  ic.  3.  22.  /.  24 
Nem  Jhrubby  petioles  and  leaves  lanceolate  obtuje  tomenit 
UMMhJubanleate,  racemes  lateral  ' 

6 


79.  Solanum  polyacanthos. 

£*’#.  Jpec-  ed.  Willd.  r.  1048.  Vahl  eel.  1.  24. 
Lamarck  encycl.  2.  23.  Plum.  ic.  218.  7.  224. 
/•I* 

S.  parviflorum.  Cavan,  ic.  3,  19.  t.  236. 

Very  prickly,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  Jubrepand JubJeJJile 
obtufe ,  peduncles  axillary  one-flowered,  prickles  like 
needles.  ] 

80.  Solanum  igneuna.  Red-fpined  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  270.  7y/?.  226.  7FzVF  i.  520.  /Fz7/7. 

1.  1048.  Jtfcyzz.  £<?r/.  1.  5.  /.  14.  Pluk.  phyt. 

t  .  225.  y.  5  * 

(3.  S.  igneum  parvifolium.  Fz£/  eel.  1.  23. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby,  leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  rolled 
back  at  the  baje  on  both  fides,  racemes  fimple. 

81.  Solanum  Milleri.  Miller's  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jptc.  ed,  TVilld.  1.  1049*  Jacqu.  colledl .  4,  209. 
ic.  rar.  2.  t.  330. 

S.  trilobatum  floribus  parvis.  Lin.  Jpec.  270. 

S.  Schiru-Schuna.  Mill.  di£l.  n.  32. 

Stem  Jhrubby  prickly,  leaves  fnooth  pinnatifid  with  about 
five  lobes  quite  entire  prickly,  peduncles  one-flowered 
fubgeminate. 

[82.  Solanum  trilobatum.  Three-lobed  Nightjhade. 

Lin.  Jpec.  270.  Jyfl.  22 6.  Reich.  1.  520.  Willd. 
1.  1049.  Bunn.  ind.  57.  t.  22.fi.  2.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  316.fi.  5. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby,  leaves  wedge  form-angular  fubtrilo- 
bate  obtuje  Jmooth ,  flowers  racemed. 

3 .  Thorny. 

83.  Solanum  lycioides. 

Lin.  Jyfl.  226.  Reich.  1.  521.  Willd.  1.  1050. 
mant.  46.  Jacqu.  colleEf.  1.  96.  ic.  rar.  t.  46. 
Stem  Jhrubby  thorny ,  leaves  elliptic. 


Species  from  Loureiro. 

84.  Solanum  biflorum.  Two-flowered  Nightjhade. 

Lour,  cochin'ch.  129.  ed.  Willd.  159. 

Stem  unarmed  Jhrubby,  leaves  ovate  villofe,  peduncles  in 
pairs. 

85.  Solanum  album.  White  Nightjhade. 

Lour,  cochinch.  129.  ed.  Willd.  159. 

Trongum  agrefte  album.  Rumph.  amb.  /.  8.  c.  48. 
p.  241. 

Stem  unarmed ' JuffruticqJe,  branches  proftrate ,  leaves  ob¬ 
long  angular,  peduncles  many -flowered. 

86.  Solanum  dichotomum. 

Lour,  cochinch.  129.  ed.  Willd.  160. 

Stem  unarmed JuffruticoJe ,  leaves  cordate-lanceolate,  pe¬ 
duncles  dichotomous. 

87.  Solanum  procumbens. 

Lour,  cochinch.  132.  ed.  Willd.  163. 

Stem  prickly  JuffruticoJe  procumbent  flowers  heaped  termi¬ 
nating, .] 

Houfloun's  Jpecies  from  Miller. 

88.  Solanum  anguftifolium.  Narrow-leaved  Nightjhade. 
Mill.  dill.  n.  15. 

S.  americanum  fpihofiffimum  herbaceum  angurire  fo¬ 
lio,  flore  luteo.  Houfl. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby,  leaves  pinnate-laciniate  tomentoje, 
prickly  on  both  fides,  peduncles  axillary  two-flowered. 

89.  Solanum  quercifolium.  Oak-leaved  Nightjhade. 

Mill.  dibi.  n.  16. 

S.  amer.  frutefeens  &  fpinofum,  querciis  folio,  baccis  » 
rubris.  Houfl.  MJs. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby,  leaves  oblong finu  ate -pinnate  prickly, 
umbels  JeJflle. 

90.  Solanum  fcandens.  Twining  Nightjhade . 

Mill.  diht.  n.  19. 

S.  amer.  fcandens  &  frutefeens  flore  magno  csruleo 
fruftu  rubro.  IToufl.  MJs. 

Stem  unarmed  frutejeent  flexuofe ,  leaves  ovate  tomentofe 
beneath,  flowers  folit ary  axillary. 

91.  Solanum  Houftpni.  Houfloun's  Nightjhade. 

S.  carolinienfe.  Mill.  ditt.  n.  21. 

S.  amer.  frutefeens  &  fpinofum,  foliis  infra  tomentofls, 
flore  magno  czeruleo.  Houfl.  Rifs. 

Stem  prickly  Jhrubby,  leaves  ovate  finu  ate -toothed  tomen¬ 
toje  beneath,  prickles  every  way  flraight,  umbels  JeJflle 
terminating. 

92.  Solanum 


SOL 

92.  Solanum  umbellatum. 

Mill.  dibt.  n.  27. 

S.  amer.  frutefcens  non  fpinofum,  foliis  oblongis  fub- 
tus  incanis,  floribus  umbellatis.  Houjl. 

Stem  frutejcent  unarmed ,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire 
hairy  underneath ,  umbels  erect  terminating. 

93.  Solanum  racemofum. 

Mill.  dibt.  n.  28. 

S.  amer.  fruticofum  glabrum,  foliis  fubrotundis  fubtus 
incanis,  floribus  racemofis.  Houft.  Mjs. 

Stem  unarmed  Jhrubby,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire  tomen- 
toje  underneath ,  umbels  ere  St  terminating ,  calyxes  ob- 
tuje  lanuginous. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  This  is  an  unarmed  tree.  Leaves  a  fpan  long, 
quite  entire,  brown.  Panicle  folitary,  dichotomous, 
compofed  of  one-ranked  racemes.  Berries  black. — 
Native  of  South  America,  in  large  woods k. 

2.  This  is  an  unarmed  tree,  above  the  height  of  a 
man,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  the  human  arm.  The 
ends  of  the  branches,  the  leaves,  peduncles  and  ca¬ 
lyxes  are  covered  with  a  thick  nap.  Peduncles  ter¬ 
minating,  eredt,  always  bifid,  with  the  branches  again 
bifid.  Flowers  white,  inodorous1. 

Native  of  America,  and,  according  to  Loureiro,  of 
Cochinchina.  Jacquin  found  it  in  the  mountain  woods 
of  Martinico,  and  fays  that  it  flowers  there  in  no- 
vember.] 

According  to  Miller,  it  was  fcnt  by  Catelby  from 
the  Bahama  iflands,  but  he  confounds  it  with  the 
bahamenje  of  Dillenius,  which  is  a  prickly  fpecies. 
See  n.  72.  But  his  delcription  belongs  to  this  fpecies. 
It  rifes  with  a  fmooth  fhrubby  {talk  fix  or  eight  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into 
many  branches,  which  have  fpear-fhaped  leaves  three 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad 
they  have  a  few  finuated  indentures  on  their  edges, 
and  end  in  acute  points ;  they  are  fmooth,  and  of  a 
light-green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
umbels  from  the  fide  of  the  {talks,  {banding  erebt  $  they 
are  pretty  large,  white,  and  the  petal  is  cut  into  five 
{tar-pointed  fegments. 

(j*  This  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  has  the 
leaves  very  long-pointed,  and  differs  in  the  ftipules, 
the  colour  of  the  flower,  and  in  having  a  fhorter  pe¬ 
tiole151. — Vahl  fays,  that  it  differs  only  in  having  a  pair 
of  axillary  leaflets. 

Native  of  the  iflands  of  Madagafcar,  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon.  Introduced  in  1773  by  Monf.  Richard.  It 
flowers  here  in  april n. 

4.  This  alfo  refembles  the  fecond  fpecies,  but  differs 
in  having  the  leaves  pubefcent  decreafing  at  the  bale 
and  fmaller ;  the  flowers  raceme-umbelled  ;  the  ra¬ 
cemes  oppofite  to  the  leaves ;  the  flower  larger  and 
purple. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies0. 

_  5*  This  is  a  fmall  upright  tree  about  twelve  feet 
high.  The  leaves  when  it  is  young  are  often  a  foot 
long.  Flowers  fmall,  white,  in  racemes  only  half  the 
length  of  the  leaves. 

Found  by  Jacquin  in  coppices  of  the  illand  of  Tierra 
Bomba  near  Carthagena  in  America p.] 

6.  This  rifes  with  a  ftrong  woody  {talk  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  many  {lender  {tiff  branches, 
having  fpear-fhaped  leaves  turning  backward.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  grow  in  fmall  umbels,  or  fingly 
on  the  fide  of  the  branches,  to  which  they  fit  clofe ; 
they  appear  from  june  to  feptember,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  berries  as  large  as  fmall  cherries,  which  ripen  in 
winter.  There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  red,  and 
the  other  with  a  yellowilh  fruit.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
illand  of  Madeira. 

[Gerarde  fays,  we  have  this  rare  and  pleafant  plant, 
called  Tree  Nightlhade,  in  our  gardens,  rather  for 
pleafure  than  profit,  or  any  good  quality  as  yet  known. 

It  is  kept  in  pots  and  tubs  in  houfes  during  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  winter,  and  is  fet  abroad  in  march  or  april. 
Parkinfon  fays,  that  many  gentlewomen  call  the  fruit 
Winter  Cherries  ;  and  this  name  has  fuperfeded  the 
other. 
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7-  Stanches  tomentofe  at  the  end.  Leaves  three 
or  four  inches  long,  an  inch  and  half  wide  at  the  bale, 
fmooth,  not  at  all  repand,  when  young  fomewhat  to¬ 
mentofe.  ^  Umbels  many-flowered.  Peduncle  verv 
rnort:  pedicels  an  inch  long.  Corolla  white,  hairy  on 
the  outfide.  Anthers  faffron-coloured.  Berries  fmooth, 
red,  a  little  larger  than  a  pepper-corn.— It  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  having  broad  quite  entire  leaves,  the 
umbels  peduncled,  and  the  fruit  only  one  third  of 

the  fize.  It  may  however  be  only  a  variety. _ Native 

of  Egypt. 

8.  Stems  decumbent,  branched.  Branches  round, 
warted,  villofe  at  top.  Leaves  petioled,  two  inches 
long,  acute  at  both  ends,  Amply  veined,  villofe,  efpe- 
cially  underneath,  waved  and  fomewhat  toothletted 
about  the  edge,  ciliate  :  leaves  on  the  branchlets  ob¬ 
long  and  more  hairy.  Peduncle  terminating,  eredt, 
three  inches  long  :  umbels  in  threes,  peduncled,  alter¬ 
nate,  having  from  feven  to  nine  flowers :  pedicels  un¬ 
equal,  filiform,  fcurfy  and  villofe,  as  are  alfo  the 
peduncles,  calyxes  and  corollas.  Calyx  five-toothed: 
fegments  equal,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  fmooth  within.— 
Native  of  Arabia  Felix q. 

9.  Branches  herbaceous,  round,  villofe  below,  above 
axillary,  as  are  alfo  the  branchlets,  tomentofe  with  a 
ferruginous-yellowifh-nap.  Leaves  very  remote,  two 
or  three  inches  in  length,  two  together  on  the  branch- 
lets,  one  feveral  times  fmaller  than  the  other,  oblong 
or  ovate,  little  attenuated,  acute,  thofe  which  are  more 
-advanced  fmooth  above,  and  without  veins,  but  paler 

beneath  and  veined ;  the  younger  ones  have  a  ferru¬ 
ginous  nap  on  them.  Petioles  half  an  inch  long,  fer- 
ruginous-tomentofe.  Pedunclesaxillary,  two  together, 
one  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  flowering  firft,  the  other 
fhorter.  Flowers  drooping,  ferruginous-tomentofe. 
Calyx  bell-fhaped,  fhort,  truncate,  ten-toothed  :  teeth 
linear,  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx  itfelf.  Corolla 
fmooth,  length  of  the  peduncle. — Native  of  the  illand 
of  Martinique f. 

10.  This  is  an  evergreen  {linking  fhrub  two  or  three 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  the  fize  of  a  finger,  woody 
round  and  blackifh,  and  brown  branches :  the  whole 
unarmed  and  fmooth.  Branches  and  leaves  moftly 
ftretched  out  horizontally.  Moft  of  the  leaves  two 
together,  on  fhort  petioles,  by  the  fide  of  each  other; 
one  lanceolate,  bluntifh,  entire,  from  two  to  four  inches 
long,  the  other  about  an  inch,  obovate,  very  blunt, 
fometimes  emarginate.  Common  peduncles  very 
lhort,  lateral,  many-flowered,  forming  a  fort  of  cyme  ; 
the  proper  peduncles  pendulous  at  the  back  of  the 
leaves.  Flowers  fmall,  with  a  five-toothed  calyx  :  cp- 
rolla  white,  deeply  five-parted ;  fegments  lanceolate, 
acute.  Berry  globular,  fmooth,  fucculent,  orange- 
coloured,  the  fize  of  a  Chich-Pea.  Seeds  whitifh- 

-  yellow.  It  flowers  the  whole  fummer,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  winter9. 

Native  of  the  Well  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759  *. 

11.  This  alfo  is  a  flirub,  the  height  of  a  man  and 
much  branched.  Trunk  the  fize  of  a  finger,  round, 
having  a  blackifn  dotted  bark.  Branches  moftly  di¬ 
chotomous,  divaricating  very  much,  the  younger 
fmooth,  the  older  roughened.  Leaves  lanceolate,  °on 
very  {hort  petioles,  alternate  at  the  joints,  quite  entire, 
appearing  fmooth  to  the  naked  eye,  but  indiftindtly 
villofe  when  examined  by  a  magnifier,  two  inches  long. 
Peduncles  from  the  forking  of  the  branchlets  or  op¬ 
pofite  to  a  leaf,  folitary,  one-flowered  pendulous,  {len¬ 
der,  an  inch  long.  Calyx  fmall,  bell-fhaped,  truncate, 
ten-ftreaked.  Corolla  wide,  wheel-fhaped,  fpreading 
very  much,  with  a  yellow  five-rayed  liar,  the  acute 
points  of  which  ftretch  out  beyond  the  border.  The 
flowers  open  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
clofe  in  a  lhort  time,  remaining  fo  for  a  few  days  and 
then  falling  off.  Anthers  yellow.  Style  longer  than 
the  ftamens,  awl- fh aped,  thick,  white.  Stigma  yellow. 
Native  of  the  Caracas u. 

12.  This  is  an  unarmed  fhrub,  with  round  fmooth 
branches,  appearing  (lightly  mealy  at  top  when  examined 
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with  a  magnifier.  Leaves  alternate,  two  inches  long, 
attenuated,  acute,  fmooth  on  both  Tides,  obfcurely 
veined,  on  Tmooth  petioles  half  an  inch  in  length. 
Peduncles  fird  four,  then  two,  growing  out  farther 
along  with  the  branchlet,  filiform,  one  flowering  firft, 
the  length  of  the  petiole,  the  other  (hotter.  Calyx 
fmooth,  Ihbcampanulate,  three  times  (hotter  than  the 
corolla,  ten-toothed  :  teeth  linear-fubulate,  equal.  Co¬ 
rolla  fmooth.  This  and  the  next  fpecies  approach  to 
S.  fugax. — Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it  wras  found  by 
von  Rohr. 

13.  Stem  Teeming  to  be  twining,  (hrubby,  unarmed. 
Branches  round,  fmooth,  flexuofe,  even:  branchlets 
axillary  *  alternate,  bent  back  as  if  broken,  rigid,  bear¬ 
ing  leaves  and  flowers  at  the  top,  fometimes  forked. 
Leaves  alternate,  attenuated,  quite  entire,  Amply  and 
obfcurely  veined,  an  inch  and  half  long,  often  two  at 
the  end  of  the  branchlets,  one  fmaller  than  the  other. 
Petiole  (horter  by  half  than  the  branchlet.  Peduncles 
filiform,  an  inch  long  or  rather  lefs,  aggregate,  axil¬ 
lary,  four,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets  five  or  fix, 
one-flowered.  Calyx  truncate,  entire,  fmooth.  Co¬ 
rolla  five-cleft,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx :  feg- 
men.ts  ovate. — Allied  to  S.  geminatum,  but  differing 
in  having  ftouter  branchlets  bent  back  as  if  broken, 
more  peduncles,  toothlefs  calyxes,  and  fmaller  flowers. 
Native  of  South  America  x. 

14.  This  is  a  (Is rub  higher  than  a  man,  evergreen, 
weak,  fcandent,  fmooth  and  unarmed.  Stems  feveral, 
the  thicknefs  of  a  reed  or  of  a  finger,  brown,  fpring- 
ing  from  a  brown  root  as  big  as  the  fift.  Branches 
numerous,  round,  divaricating.  Leaves  alternate^  lan¬ 
ceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  quite  entire, 
on  fhort  petioles,  bright  green,  from  two  to  four  inches 
long.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  axillary,  moftly  two 
together,  fometimes  three  or  only  one,  (lender.  Flower 
elegant  but  without  (cent.  Calyx  fmall,  obtufe,  and 
cut  into  many  unequal  parts.  Corolla  large,  fpreading 
very  much,  thin,  rounded,  blue  with  a  five-rayed  flar, 
green  and  protuberant  beneath  fo  as  to  be  like  a  calyx 
and  exterior  corolla ;  its  acute  points  ftretch  beyond 
the  border.  Anthers  yellow.  Style  green.  Stigma 
capitate,  bifid.  Berry  globular,  the  fize  of  a  pea  y. 

According  to  Willdenow,  it  Teems  to  differ  from 
the  preceding,  to  which  it  is  allied,  in  the  fize  of  the 
flower,  and  in  the  calyx.  In  his  fpecimen  the  pedun¬ 
cles  are  in  twos,  threes  and  fours,  always  axillary,  with¬ 
out  any  terminating  ones,  and  the  calyx  is  four,  five 
or  fix-toothed,  with  the  teeth  unequal. 

15.  Root  perennial,  woody,  according  to  Dr.  Bed- 
does,  duelling  like  the  Potato.  Stem  (hrubby,  roundifh, 
branched,  twided  and  climbing  to  the  height  of  feveral 
feet.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  Imooth,  loft,  veiny ;  the  lower  cordate,  the 
upper  more  or  lefs  haftate.  Flowers  in  racemes  or 
cyme-fhaped  panicles,  but  not  properly  in  cymes, 
oppofite  to  a  leaf  or  terminating,  nodding,  very  ele¬ 
gant,  purple  with  two  green  dots  at  the  bafe  o f  each 
fegment,  and  the  fegments  reflexed.  Anthers  large, 
yellow  or  lemon-coloured  and  connate.  Berries  ellip¬ 
tic,  icarlet,  very  juicy,  bitter  and  poifonous*.  Seeds 
flat,  fomewhat  kidney-fhaped,  of  a  yellowifh  colour. 
1  he  Item  is  thinly  fet  with  (mall  pointed  tubercles. 
I  he  younger  branches  are  often  purple.  The  proper 
peduncles  are  bulbous  at  the  bafe,  or  grow  out  of  a 
kind  of  locket.  The  calyx  is  purplilh,  with  blunt 
fegments.  The  mouth  of  the  corolla  is  dark  and 
(hining,  and  the  fegments  are  lanceolate.  The  fila¬ 
ments  are  very  fhort  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour, 
f  he  anthers  have  two  holes  at  the  top  of  each,  out  of 
which  the  pollen  is  difcharged  a.  At  the  firft  open¬ 
ing  of  the  flower  they  are  readily  feparable,  but  after¬ 
wards  growing  drier,  they  will  (boner  teat  than  be  dif- 
jointed b. 

Native  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Siberia,  in  moid 
hedges,  fhady  places  and  the  Tides  of  ditches;  flow- 
ering  in  june  and  july.  The  berries  are  ripe  in  fep- 
tember  and  odtober. 

The  roots  and  (talks  of  Woody  Nightfliadc,  upon 
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being  chewed,  firft  caufe  a  fenfation  of  bitternefsy. 
which  is  foon  followed  by  a  confiderable  degree  of 
fweetnefs ;  whence  this  plant  obtained  the  names  of 
Dulcamara  and  Bitterfweet.  The  berries  excite  vo¬ 
miting  and  purging e.  Floyer  (ays  that  thirty  of  them 
killed  a  dog  in  lefs  than  three  hours,  remaining  undi- 
gefied  in  his  domach.  As  they  are  common  in 
hedges,  and  may  be  miftaken  by  children  for  red  cur¬ 
rants,  this  circumdance  is  the  more  worthy  of  notice. 
In  fuch  a  cafe  it  is  advifeable  to  pour  down  as  much 
warm  water  as  poflible,  to  dilute  the  poifon  and  pro¬ 
voke  vomiting,  till  farther  affidance  can  be  had. 

The  old  botanifts  recommend  this  plant  as  a  medi¬ 
cine  in  many  difeafes.  Ray  informs  us,  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Weftphalia,  make  ufe  of  a  deco&ion  of 
the  whole  plant  as  their  common  drink,  with  fuccels 
againd  the  fcurvy  d.  Boerhaave  fays,  it  is  a  medicine 
far  fuperior  to  China  and  Sariaparilla,  as  a  fweetener 
and  refiorative :  and  Linneus,  that  an  infufion  of 
the  young  twigs  is  an  admirable  medicine  in  acute 
rheumatifms,  inflammations,  fevers,  and  fuppreffion 
of  the  lochia.  Dr.  Hallenberg  advifes  it  in  ifchiatic 
and  rheumatic  pains,  jaundice,  fcurvy,  and  lues  venerea. 
They  diredt  a  pint  of  boiling  water  to  be  poured  upon 
two  drams  of  the  ftalks  diced  and  dried;  after  (land¬ 
ing  half  an  hour,  it  muft  be  boiled  ten  or  fifteen  mi¬ 
nutes.  The  dofe  is  two  tea  cups  full  or  more  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening e.  Haller  obferves  that  the  Dulca¬ 
mara  partakes  of  the  milder  qualities  of  common  or 
garden  Nightfliade,  joined  to  a  refolvent  and  fapo- 
naceous  quality.  Murray  and  Bergius  regard  it  as 
promoting  all  the  fecretions.  The  latter  confines  its 
ufe  to  rheumatifm  and  retention  of  the  menfes  and 
lochia.  But  according  to  other  good  authorities,  it 
has  been  applied  with  advantage  in  fome  obftinate  cu¬ 
taneous  affedtions. —  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  we  have  em¬ 
ployed  only  the  (lender  twigs,  but  fome  parcels  of 
theie  were  very  mild  and  inert,  others  confiderably 
acrid.  In  the  latter  date  we  have  employed  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  them  in  the  cure  of  rheumatifm,  fometimes 
with  advantage,  but  at  other  times  without  any  effedh 
Though  the  Dulcamara  be  inlerted  in  the  catalogue 
of  diuretics,  it  has  never  appeared  to  us  as  powerful 
in  this  way ;  for  in  all  the  trials  made  here,  it  has 
hardly  ever  been  obferved  to  be  in  any  meafure  diu¬ 
retic.  The  twigs  fhould  be  gathered  either  in  lpring 
or  autumn,  but  will  be  found  mod  powerful  in  the 
latter  feafon.  If  ufed  dry,  a  fomewhat  larger  dofe 
mud  be  taken.  This  plant  is  generally  given  in  de¬ 
coction  or  infufion  ;  and  to  prevent  its  exciting  vomit, 
it  (hould  be  diluted  with  milk  ;  fmall  dofes  alfo  are  re¬ 
commended  at  the  beginning,  (or  large  ones  have  been 
found  to  produce  convulfions,  delirium,  and  palfy  of 
the  tongue  r.  Mr.  Saunders,  author  of  an  elegant  in¬ 
troduction  to  Botany,  publifhed  in  1792,  has,  in  the 
courfe  of  an  extendve  country  prahtice,  uled  the  Dul¬ 
camara  with  great  fuccefs,  and  without  the  inconve¬ 
niences  jud  mentioned  g. 

(3.  It  is  fometimes  found  with  flefh-coloured  and 
with  white  flowers.]  Miller  fays,  the  leaves  of  this  are 
woolly,  and  that  the  difference  is  condant. 

[7.  On  the  fea  coad  it  has  the  leaves  hairy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  HucKon.  Ray  fays,  that  Dr.  Brown,  fellow  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  a  very  (kilful  botanid, 
confirmed  to  him  that  this  plant  differed  from  the 
common  Woody  Nightfhade  in  its  whole  habit.- — 
Lhwyd  found  it  near  Uyfni  river  in  Caernarvon#)  ire ; 
but  it  is  on  the  fouthern  coads  of  our  idand  in  many 
places  h. 

<h  Willdenow  affirms,  that  Dillenius’s  African  Sol. 
Dulcamara  is  without  doubt  a  didindt  fpecies.  The 
flowers  are  larger,  opening  only  about  noon,  of  a  paler 
colour,  the  fegments  lefs  acuminate  and  not  reflexed ; 
the  branches  end  in  many  peduncles,  dichotomoufly 
divided  and  fubdivided  ;  towards  the  top  they  are  an¬ 
gular  and  rough,  below  they  are  round,  hairy  and  lefs 
rough.  Leaves  on  the  flowering-branches  fmaller, 
pointed  at  both  ends  and  entire  ;  on  the  barren  branches 
bigger,  and  wider  at  the  bafe,  the  lower  ones  entire 
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and  roundifh,  the  upper  angular,  not  unlike  thofb  of 
Ivy :  both  alternate,  frequent,  thick,  rigid,  fet  all 
over  with  abundance  of  hairs,  fo  fhort  as^to  be  felt 
rather  than  feen,  green  on  both  fides,  here  and  there 
tinged  with  dufky  purple ;  veins  few  fpringlng  ob¬ 
liquely  from  the  midrib.  None  of  the  leaves  appear 
to  be  haftate,  by  the  figure. 

Native  cf  the  Cape  of  Good  Fiope.  It  was  fent 
from  Holland  to  Sherard’s  garden  at  Eitham,  where  it 
was  cultivated  about  1726  k] 

Mr.  Miller  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  fhorter, 
thicker  and  more  indented. 

Befides  thefe  varieties,  there  is  one  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  preferved  by  thofe  who  are  curious  in 
colle&ing  ftriped-leaved  plants. 

[16.  Stem  fpread  on  the  ground,  branched,  four 
feet  long,  rnoftly  tender  and  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole 
plant.  Leaves  alternate  ;  the  lower  ovate-acuminate  ; 
the  upper  cordate-lanceolate  ;  commonly  '  hanging 
down  :  petioles  feveral  times  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 
Flowers  hanging  down  in  umbels,  on  a  very  fhort  bifid 
peduncle  :  the  pedicels  half  an  inch  in  length.  Co¬ 
rolla  white,  very  deeply  divided  into  five  linear  curled 
fegments.  Berries  globular,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  pen¬ 
dulous.  It  flowers  in  the  royal  garden  at  Madrid  in 
feptemberk.  Willdenow  remarks,  that,  the  umbel  is 
very  fhortly  peduncled  and  four-flowered. 

17*  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  twining.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  petioled,  ovate  or  cordate,  remote.  Raceme 
terminating,  compofed  of  three  or  four  Ample  ones. 
Calyx  fcarcely  divided.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  with 
the  petals  lanceolate  and  recurved.  Anthers  ereft, 
perforated  at  the  top.  Berry  globular,  the  fize  of  a 
Cherry,  with  a  fhort  calyx,  contracted  and  gibbous  un¬ 
der  the  fruit  with  five  fwellings.— Native  of  Surinam, 
where  it  was  found  by  Dahlberg k 

18.  i  he  whole  plant  is  clolely  and  darkly  tomen- 
tofe.  Stem  round,  little  flexuofe,  with  a  few  alter 
nate  branches.  Leaves  fcattered,  ovate,  the  lower 
ones  lyrate-pinnatifid,  the  upper  haftate,  an  inch  lon<>, 
the  lateral  fegments  almoft  oppofite,  four  feldom 
more,  entire,  the  end  one  larger,  acuminate,  entire. 
Petiole  a  little  fliorter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers  axillary 
towards  the  top,  and  terminating,  in  a  fubdichotomous 
panicle.  Pedicels  and  calyx  Imooth.  Anthers  yel¬ 
low,  perforated. 

Native  of  Japan  near  Nagafaki  ;  flowering  in  fep- 
tember  and  oCtober  m. 

19.  This  is  a  plant  five  or  fix  feet  high,  with  a 
woody  round  ftem,  having  trichotomous  ^branches, 
and  forming  a  thick  bufh.  Leaves  alternate,  the 
lower  ones  very  large  and  wide,  divided  into  feveral 
broad  acute  lobes  ;  the  largeft  are  fifteen  inches  lono- 
and  ten  wide  ;  they  are  green  and  foft :  petiole  cylim 
dric,  two  inches  long.  Leaves  on  the  branches  "cor¬ 
date,  ending  in  a  point,  downy  like  the  others :  the 
largefl;  of  thefe  are  feven  inches  long  and  three  inches 
wide :  petiole  an  inch  in  length  or  a  little  more. 
Flowers  between  the  forks  of  two  branches,  very  fmall, 
many  together  on  a  common  villofe  peduncle  ;  pedi¬ 
cels  very  fhort.  Corolla  deeply  divided  into  five  nar¬ 
row  fharp  fegments.  Berries  globular,  yellowifh,  al¬ 
mofl:  the  fize  of  a  walnut.  Seeds  flatted  and  rounded. 
All  parts  of  the  vplant  exhale  a  very  difagreeabL 
odour. 


Native  of  Guiana,  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Sine- 
nsari ;  ^  flow'ering  and  fruiting  in  October.  Called 
Tegore  by  the  Galibis n. 

2®*  This  is  After  to  S.  Dulcamara.  Stems  angular, 
eredt,  rugged.  Leaves  oblong,  decurrent  into  the  pe- 
Oole,  veined,  fmooth,  rugged  beneath,  pinnatifid. 
Peduncles  branched.  Corollas  violet-coloured,  blunter 
than  in  Dulcamara,  with  two  greenifh  fpots  at  the  bafe 
of  each  lobe.  Anthers  yellow,  fhorter  than  the  ftyle. 
Berries  ovate  ®.  It  refembles  S.  radicans  (n.  22.)  but 

il  a  m  havi?S  tiie  leaves  rugged,  the  ftem  ereCt, 
the  flowers  panicle-corymbed  and  much  larger  p. 

Native  of  Peru.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Monf. 
Vare.  It  flowers  in  july  h 
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cr.  Leaves  fmooth  ahnoft  as  in  LaCtuca  perennis: 

owers  violet-coloured,  the  fame  fize  as  in  Geranium 
pratemei  with  the  fegments  of  the  corolla  emarginate. 
Anthers  ieparate,  not  cohering  as  in  moft  of  the  fpe- 
cies.  Bernes  yellowifli-grcen,  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
Plum  r. 

Native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was  found  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  and  was  introduced  in  1772.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft  k 

Mr.  Curtis,  who  cultivated  and  figured  it,  obferves 
that  it  is  a  plant  of  fome  beauty,  and  remarkable  for 
receding  from  the  common  character  of  the  genus,  in 
having  the  anthers  widely  feparate  from  each  other : 
alfo  that  the  pulp  of  the  berries  is  fweet,  rafting  in  a 
fmall  degree  like  a  Fig. 

S.  aviculare  of  Forfter  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame 
with  this.  He  deicribes  the  berries  as  fulvous,  the 
fize  of  a  large  Plum,  acid  with  little  lweetnefs  and 
fomewhat  mawkifb.  The  natives  of  New  Zealand 
devour  them  greedily  birds  are  very  fond  of  them ; 
and  the  Europeans  did  not  entirely  difdain  them. — 
The  ftem  is  upright,  branched,  and  a  yard  high  :  the 
branches  herbaceous,  imooth,  roundifh,  nearly  the  fize 
of  a  finger,  and  fhort.  Leaves  alternate,  finuate-pin- 
natifid,  a  foot  long,  compoled  of  three  pairs  of  op¬ 
pofite,  fmooth,  entire  fegments,  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour.  Petioles  femicylindrical,  fmooth,  fpreading, 
fcattered.  Corymbs  terminating,  two  or  three,  few- 
flowered.  Peduncle  roundifh,  upright ;  pedicels  fix  or 
feven,  fcattered,  one-flowered,  round,  fmooth,  fpread- 
ing>  proportional  in  height,  jointed  as  it  were  into  the 
peduncle.  Flowers  an  inch  in  diameter,  purple  with 
yellow  anthers  k  Forfter  does  not  notice  the  fepara- 
tion  of  the  anthers,  but  fays  that  they  converge  into 
a  tube. 


.  22-  This  plant  agrees  with  S.  quercifolium  in  many 
rircumftances,  but  differs  in  the  following. — The  ftem 
is  diffufed,  rooting  and  fmooth  ;  the  leaves  are  fmooth  ; 
tne  leaflets  five  and  ovate  ;  the  racemes  Ample  and 
few-flowered  ;  the  flowers  fmaller,  white  purplifh  be¬ 
neath  and  not  fpotted  •,  the  berries  globular,  twin,  yel¬ 
low. — Native  of  Peru u.  Introduced  in  1771,  by 
Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  x. 

23.  Stem  fhrubby,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  up¬ 
right,  round,  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  pe¬ 
tioled,  oblong,  wedged  at  the  bafe,  with  a  fhort  blunt 
tip,  entire,  nerved,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  pale  be¬ 
neath,  thicker.  Racemes  terminating,  folitary,  con¬ 
taining  from  four  to  feven  flowers.  Peduncles  one- 
flowered,  fhort.  Calyx  parted  half  way  ;  fegments 
oblong,  permanent,  white  at  the  edge.  Corolla  biT, 
gifh,  blue the  border  half-five-cleft  and  fpreading, 
the  fegments  wide  and  plaited.  Filaments  very  fhort.. 
Anthers  converging,  yellow,  having  two  pores  at  the 
top  Y. 

According  to  Jacquin,  it  is  an  upright  ihrub,  five 
feet  high,  with  few  branches.  Peduncles  two  or  three- 
flowered,  lateral,  few.  Flowers  handfome,  but  with¬ 
out  feent,  almoft  an  inch  in  diameter,  fpreading  very 
much,  having  fcarcely  any  tube,  the  border  divided 
into  very  lhort  wide  fegments,  emarginate  with  a 
point.  Anthers  thick,  blunt  at  each  end,  not  conti¬ 
guous.  Berry  ovate,  fhining  bright,  deep  blue,  con¬ 
taining  a  little  watery  juice  but  hardly  any  pulp. 
Seeds  kidney-form,  comprefled,  faftened  to  a  flefliy- 
pulpy  receptacle,  which  grows  on  each  fide  along  the 
middle  of  the  partition.  In  habit  and  fructification  it 
is  between  Solanum  and  Capficum. 

Found  at  the  Havanna  by  Jacquin,  flowering  in 
January  1  and  by  Swartz  in  Jamaica,  flowering  in  june. 
He  fays  that  Jacquin’s  figure  is  not  a  very  good  one. 

24.  This  is  an  upright  fhrub,  eight  "feet  high  and 
not  handfome.  Leaves  acute,  dark  green,  petioled, 
alternate,  feven  or  eight  inches  long.  Racemes  lateral, 
thick,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Ample  or  bifid,  warted 
with  the  falling  off  of  the  pedicels  that  firft  come  out. 
Flowers  fmall,  white,  forming  a  fort  of  cyme.  Ber¬ 
ries  globular,  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour z. 

Vahl  fays  that  the  branches  are  round  and  fmooth 
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the  leaves  elliptic -lanceolate,  nerved  and  veined,  run¬ 
ning  a  little  down  the  petiole,  entire  or  obfcurely  re¬ 
pair'd,  Peduncles  lateral,  an  inch  long,  many-flow¬ 
ered.  Calyx  fhort  and  fmooth,  with  rounded  fegmentsi 
Divifions  of  the  corolla  lanceolate. — Native  of  Marti¬ 
nique. 

25.  This  is  a  branching,  upright  fhrub,  four  feet 
high.  Leaves  fhining,  petioled,  alternate.  Racemes 
limple,  lateral,  ere£l,  the  length  of  the  leaves;  the 
pedicels  eredt  in  the  flower,  pendulous  in  the  fruit. 
Flowers  without  fcent.  Corolla  fnow- white,  cut  very 
deeply  into  lanceolate-oblong  fegments.  Berries  red, 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea a. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  it  refembles  S.  bahamenfe 
very  much. — Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Introduced 
in  1781  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon\ 

26.  Stems  feveral,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed  or  more, 
round,  woody  and  perennial  at  bottom,  herbaceous 
and  annual  above,  branched,  eredl  or  weak  and  de¬ 
cumbent,  having  the  habit  of  S.  Dulcamara.  Leaves 
fmooth,  acute,  alternate,  fetid.  Racemes  oppofite  to 
the  leaf,  flender,  bifid,  trifid  or  quadrifid,  many-flow¬ 
ered,  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  fmall.  Co¬ 
rolla  blue :  fegments  both  of  that  and  the  calyx 
bluntifh.  Berry  orange-coloured,  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pea.  Seeds  few,  pale  c. 

Native  of  Peru.  Introduced  in  1786,  by  Monf. 
Thouin.  It  flowers  in  julyd. 

According  to  Retzius,  the  Item  is  two  feet  high, 
fuffrutefcent,  weak,  angular,  naked,  becoming  fhrubby 
in  the  flove.  Leaves  fcattered,  ovate,  naked,  mofily 
entire  but  fometimes  three-lobed ;  in  the  flove  lanceo¬ 
late.  Cymes  from  the  upper  axils,  fhort,  formed  of 
fimple  and  compound  racemes.  Flowers  fmall,  pur¬ 
ple.  Berries  fmall,  black. 

27.  This  differs  principally  in  having  a  four-cor¬ 
nered  hirfute  flem.  The  leaves  are  often  decurrent 
and  thus  the  corners  of  the  flem  are  curled.  It  varies 
with  lanceolate  entire  leaves. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Flope e. 

28.  Native  of  the  Marchefas  and  Society  Ifles f. 

29.  Stem  fhrubby,  a  fathom  high  and  more,  almofl 
unarmed,  having  only  a  few  prickles  on  the  flem 
when  it  is  tender,  flexuofe,  brown.  Leaves  deltoid, 
fubrepand,  lanceolate,  wide,  naked,  rugged.  Pedun¬ 
cles  lateral,  fubquinquefid,  fubumbelled.  Flowers 
white,  large,  nodding,  tomentofe  on  the  outfide.  An¬ 
thers  yellow.  Berries  of  the  fame  fize  as  thofe  of 
Sorbus  aucuparia  or  Mountain  Afhs.] 

Stem  woody,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  covered  with 
a  purplifh  bark  almofl  fmooth.  At  the  top  it  divides 
into  feveral  branches  which  grow  eredt.  Leaves 
wedge-fhaped,  finuated.  Flowers  in  large  umbels  at 
the  end  of  the  branches,  large  and  white ;  the  petal  is 
angular,  but  not  divided  at  the  brim.  Berries  fmall, 
yellow  when  ripe. 

[Native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Cultivated  in  1727,  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.h  It  was  raifed  in  the  Eltham 
garden  from  berries  on  a  dried  fpecimen  lent  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  flowered  the  year  above  mentioned, 
in  feptember,  the  year  following  it  flowered  fooner, 
and  the  third  year  in  june  *. 

30.  Stem  ft  iff,  a  foot  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger, 
perennial,  even.  Branches  annual,  eredt.  Leaves 
oleraceous,  large,  obtufe.  Flowers  large,  blue,  bell- 
ihaped,  eredt,  on  fhort  peduncles,  many  of  them  bar¬ 
ren.  Berries  the  fize  of  an  apple,  globular,  yellow, 
fubfefiile k. 

Stem  taper  and  fmooth,  of  a  deep  green  colour 
when  young,  but  afterwards  the  lower  part  becomes 
woody,  and  has  a  brown  bark.  It  rifes  from  two  to 
three  feet. high,  and  fends  out  branches  irregularly  on 
every  fide.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  fmooth,  four  or 
five  inches  long,  and  three  inches  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  irregularly  finuate,  ending  obtufely,  of  a  deep- 
green  colour,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks,  placed  without 
order  on  the  branches.  Peduncles  axillary,  fhort, 
having  frequently  two  fmall  leaves  below  the  flowers, 
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which  are  generally  cluflered  together  at  the  to£>,  fit¬ 
ting  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  large,  of  a  fine 
blue  colour,  fpreading  almofl  flat,  and  having  five 
corners.  Anthers  oblong,  orange-coloured.  Fruit 
roundifh,  fmooth,  almofl  as  large  as  a  walnut,  of  a 
deep-green  colour,  changing  when  ripe  to  a  pale  yel¬ 
low.  °It  begins  to  flower  in  june,  and  there  is  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  them  till  winter  '.—Native  of  Peru.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller m. 

31.  The  Potato  is  well  known  for  its  tuberous  root. 
Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  fucculent, 
fomewhat  angular,  ftriated,  flightly  hairy,  frequently 
fpotted  with  red,  branched ;  the  branches  long  and 
weak.  Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate,  having  three  or 
four  pairs  of  leaflets,  with  fmaller  ones  between,  and 
one  at  the  end  larger  than  the  reft  ;  the  leaflets  are 
fomewhat  hairy,  and  dark  green  on  the  upper  furface.' 
The  flowers  are  either  white  or  tinged  with  purple ; 
or,  as  old  Gerarde  defcribes  them,  of  a  light  purple, 
ftriped  down  the  middle  of  every  fold  or  welt  with  a 
light  fhow  of  yellownefs.  The  fruit  is  a  round  berry, 
the  fize  of  a  fmall  plum,  green  at  firft,  but  blade  when 
ripe,  and  containing  many  fmall  flat  roundifh  white 
feeds. 

The  Potato,  now  fo  generally  cultivated  in  Europe, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  as  a  curiofity 
in  botanic  gardens.  Gerarde  (in  r 5 97 )  informs  us, 
that  he  received  roots  of  it  from  Virginia,  otherwife 
called  Norembega,  which  grew  and  profpered  in  his 
garden,  as  in  their  own  native  country.  He  calls  it 
Potato  of  America  or  Virginia,  to  diftinguifh  it  from 
the  Spanifh  Potato  (Convolvulus  Batatas),  which  was 
then  much  better  known,  and  called  exclufively  Po¬ 
tatoes,  Potatus,  or  Potades,  from  the  Spanifh  name 
Battata ". 

Though  it  be  pretty  clear  that  the  Potato  came 
to  us  from  Virginia,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
originally  indigenous  of  that  country  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  is  a  native  of  Peru,  whence  the  Spa¬ 
niards  might  have  it  immediately.  Pet.  Cieca,  Go- 
mara  and  Acofta  inform  us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Quito  there  is  a  plant  with  tuberous  roots,  called 
Papas,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  a  fort  of  bread, 
and  that  they  alfo  eat  them  both  boiled,  and  roafted 
in  the  embers.  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be,  not  the 
Spanifh,  but  our  common  Potato  :  as  alfo  thofe  which 
the  Virginians  call  Openanck  dr  Openawk. 

The  Potato  which  was  fo  common  in  Italy  in  and 
before  the  16th  century  was  doubtlefs  the  Spanifh  or 
Convolvulus  Batatas ;  for  it  is  faid  to  have  been  eaten 
as  commonly  with  mutton  as  Turneps  or  Parfneps, 
and  even  to  have  been  ufed  for  feeding  hogs.  If  this 
had  been  our  common  Potato,  how,  as  Clufius  re¬ 
marks,  could  the  knowledge  of  this  root  have  been  fo 
late  in  coming  to  us  ;  and  how  could  they  have  been 
ignorant  of  it  at  Padua,  till  he  lent  it  to  them  from 
Frankfort. 

Clufius  himfelf  owed  his  firft  acquaintance  with  the 
Potato  to  Philip  de  Sivry,  Lord  of  Walh^in,  &c.  in 
Flanders,  who  fent  him  two  roots,  with  the  fruit,  to 
Vienna,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1588,  and  the 
year  following,  a  drawing  of  a  branch  with  the  flower. 
De  Sivry  had  it  the  year  before  from  a  friend  of  the 
Pope’s  Legate  in  Flanders,  under  the  name  of  Tartufoli, 
by  which  appellation  the  Italians  diftinguifh  all  roots 
that  are  tuberous  like  Trufles.  James  Garet,  junior, 
alfo  fent  Clufius  a  drawing  of  the  whole  plant,  but  the 
figure  which  this  celebrated  botanift  gives  in  his  Ra- 
riorum  Plantarum  Hiftoria  (1631),  is  from  a  living 
plant  in  his  own  pofleffion  °. 

Cafpar  Bauhin  (in  prodr.)  relates,  that  he  had  a  co¬ 
loured  drawing  of  the  plant  from  Scholtz,  in  1 59°» 
under  the  name  of  Pappas  Hifpanorum.  Not  find¬ 
ing  any  defeription  of  it,  he  described  and  figured  it 
in  his  Phytopinax  and  in  his  edition  of  Matthiolus. 
He  alfo  fent  the  figure  to  Clufius,  who  however  does 
not  mention  having  received  it  from  Cafpar  Bauhin. 
This  celebrated  author  fays  that  the  Solanum  tube- 
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rofum  efculentum  came  from  Virginia  into  England, 
and  thence  into  France  and  other  countries p. 

Lifter,  in  his  journey  to  Paris  (iothDec.  1698) 
informs  us,  that  the  Potato  was  then  fcarcely  to  be 
found  m  the  French  markets,  which  was  fo  great  a 
relief  to  the  people  of  England  :  but  that  there  was 
ftore  of  Jerufalem  Artichokes9 :  which  root  feems  to 
have  been  almoft  as  commonly  cultivated  in  England 
at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  as  the  Virginian  Potato ,  has  been  in  the 
18th. 

It  was  cultivated  in  France  about  the  year  1742: 
but  in  1749  it  was  treated  with  great  contempt  both 
in  the  country  and  at  Paris,  and  left  wholly  to  the 
lower  people.  Afterwards  however  it  became  quite 
the  fafhion  for  a  time,  and  then  fell  again  into  difre- 
pute.  In  1771  Monf.  Faiguet  prefented  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  a  loaf  of  bread  made  of  Wheat, 
Rie  and  Potatoes  in  equal  quantities.  In  1778,  Monf. 
Parmentier  made  bread  of  Potatoes  only.  In  1781, 
bifcuit  was  made  of  them  by  Monf.  Parmentier  the 
younger r. 

The  Potato  made  its  fortune  in  Germany  much 
fooner.  For  Clufius  fay’s,  in  the  year  1601 ;  <c  ea 
plerilque  Germanise  hortis  fatis  vulgaria  dudum  fafta.” 
Bread  is  faid  to  have  been  made  with  it  there  fo  early 
as  1731.  I  faw  it  extenfively  cultivated  in  the  open 
fields  of  Suabia  in  1780. 

In  Italy  the  Potato  has  never  been  much  efteemed ; 
nay  the  prejudice  againft  it  was  fo  great,  that  when  a 
fhip-load  of  the  roots  was  fent  from  England  fome 
years  fince  to  Naples,  to  relieve  the  inhabitants  in  a 
famine,  it  is  faid  that  the  people  chofe  rather  to  ftarve 
than  to  purchafe  them.  They  have  however  fince 
grown  wifer,  at  leaft  in  the  northern  parts  of  that 
country. 

The  Potato  was  certainly  introduced  into  Ireland 
and  England  towards  the  end  of  the  1 6th  or  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  was  cultivated  to 
confiderable  extent  by  the  middle  of  the  17th.  Sir 
Lucius  Obrien  allured  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in  Ireland  long  before 
the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  :  and  it  is  -even  faid, 
that  venerable  Bede,  or  fome  other  old  writer,  gives  a 
defcription  of  the  food  of  the  common  Irifh  in  fuch 
terms  as  are  applicable  to  nothing  but  Potatoes.  Some 
attribute  their  introduction  to  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who 
died  the  28  th  of  january,  1590,  aged  fifty:  others  to 
Captain  John  Hawkins,  fo  early  as  1565,  from  Santa 
Fe9.  There  feems  to  be  little  or  no  authority  for 
the  above  alfertions ;  and  as  to  the  laft,  the  Potatoes  of 
Hawkins  were  certainly  Convolvulus  Batatas  or 
Spanifh  Potatoes,  as  may  be  feen  from  Hawkins’s  own 
account  of  them  in  Hakluyt  *. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  the  Potato  was  firft  introduced 
from  America  about  the  year  1623.  I  am  at  a  lofs 
to  conceive  why  he  has  afligned  fo  late  a  period  to 
its  introduction,  when  it  is  plain  that  it  was  cultivated 
by  Gerarde  in  1597.  Dr.  Campbell  (polit.  furv.  2. 
95.)  fays,  it  appears  that  it  was  brought  into  Ireland 
about  the  year  1610. 

The  moft  probable  account  feems  to  be,  that  the 
celebrated  and  much  to  be  lamented  Sir  Walter  Ralegh 
firft  introduced  this  very  ufeful  root  into  Ireland  on 
his  return  from  Virginia  in  1584.  In  Gough’s  edition 
of  Camden’s  Britannia,  it  is  exprefsly  affirmed,  that 
Sir  Walter  planted  them  at  Youghall  in  the  county  of 
Cork  u ;  where  he  had  an  eftate.  In  Holt’s  characters 
of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  is  an  apocryphal 
account  of  Sir  Walter’s  miftaking  the  fruit  for  the  part 
that  was  to  be  eaten,  and  defpairing  of  his  acquifition 
upon  finding  that  to  be  unpalatable ;  but  that  he  af¬ 
terwards  difcovered  the  root  to  be  grateful  and  nou- 
rifhing,  on  ordering  the  ground  to  be  turned  over. 
We  have  alfo  the  old  ftory  fo  often  told  of  other  ve¬ 
getables,  that  they  came  into  Lancafhire,  by  the  acci¬ 
dental  ffiipwreck  of  a  veffel. 

P  Bauh.  prodr.  1  P.  149.  r  Vie  privee  des  Fran^ais. 

*  Holt’s  cfeara&ers  of  the  Kings  of  England,  vol.  3.  Gentl. 
mag.  for  1789,  p.  437. 

1  Vol.  3.  p.  507. 

u  Ibid.  See  Smith’s  ancient  and  prefent  Hate  of  Cork. 
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Nearly  the  fame  actount  is  given  by  Profeffof 
Matthias  Chriftian  Sprengel,  in  his  book  on  the  origin 
of  the  Negro  Slave  Trade*. 

There  is  an  evident  incongruity  in  thefe  two  ac¬ 
counts,  that  the  Potato  was  firft  imported  into  Ireland 
by  Hawkins  in  1565,  and  planted  there  by  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh.  And  we  know  that  Hawkins’s  Potatoes  were 
not  the  Solanum,  but  the  Convolvulus  Batatas,  a  to¬ 
tally  different  plant,  as  was  mentioned  above. 

Better  authority  than  thefe  may  be  derived  from 
the  minuces  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Dec.  13,  1693* 
where  it  is  faid  : — cc  the  Prefident  (Sir  Robert  South- 
well)  related  that  Potatoes  were  brought  into  Ireland 
by  his  grandfather,  who  had  them  from  Sir  Walter 
Ralegh,  after  his  return  from  Virginia  this  was  in 
the  year  15845  and  that  great  man  was  beheaded  in 
1618. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Potato  quickly  paffed 
over  from  Ireland  into  Lancafhire,  where-  it  has  been 
cultivated  ever  fince  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and 
improvement,  both  as  to  the  time  of  coming  to 
market,  and  the  fuperior  excellence  of  new  varieties 
raifed  from  feed. — It  is  laid  to  have  been  forty  years 
before  it  was  much  planted  about  London,  and  then  it 
was  confidered  merely  as  a  rarity  r. 

Parkinfon,  in  1629,  fays  that  Potatoes  t)f  Virginia, 
are  dreffed  in  the  fame  ways  as  the  Spanifh  kind  : 
that  is,  being  roafted  under  the  embers,  peeled  and 
diced,  they  were  put  into  fack  with  a  little  fugar ;  or 
they  were  baked  with  marrow,  fugar,  fpice,  &c.  in 
pies;  or  they  were  preferred  and  candied  by  the 
comfit-makers  ;  and  thus  dreffed  were  efteemed  almoft 
as  delicate  as  the  former2.  This  author  mentions 
three  forts  of  Potatoes,  as  well  known  among  us,  the 
Spanifh,  the  Virginian,  which  fome  foolifhly  call  the 
Apples  of  youth,  and  the  Canadian,  which  fome  igno¬ 
rant  and  idle  head  has  called  Artichokes  of  Jerufalem  „ 
Much  of  the  hiftory  and  qualities  of  the  firft  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fecond. 

Muffet,  in  1655,  fays  that  Potado  roots  are  now  fo 
common  and  known  amongft  us,  that  even  the  huf- 
bandman  buys  them  to  pleafe  his  wife  \ 

Soon  after  this  the  importance  of  this  root  was  fo 
well  underftood,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  march  18th,  1662-3,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr.  Buckland,  a  Somerfetfhire  gentleman,  recom¬ 
mending  the  planting  Potatoes  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  to  prevent  famine.  This  was  referred  to  a 
Committee,  and  in  confequence  of  their  report  Mr. 
Buckland  had  the  thanks  of  the  Society  ;  fuch  mem¬ 
bers  as  had  lands  were  entreated  to  plant  them,  and 
Mr.  Evelyn  was  defired  to  mention  the  propofal  at 
the  clofe  of  his  Sylva b. 

I  do  not  find  that  this  truly  patriotic  gentleman  com¬ 
plied  with  this  defire,  or  that  he  has  mentioned  the 
Potato,  except  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Acetaria :  where 
he  fays  that  the  fmall  green  fruit,  being  pickled,  is  an 
agreeable  Sallet.  But  the  root  being  roafted  under 
the  embers,  or  otherwife,  opened  with  a  knife,  the 
pulp  is  buttered  in  the  Ikin,  and  feafoned  with  a  little 
fait  and  pepper.  Some  eat  them  with  fugar  together 
in  the  fkin,  which  has  a  pleafant  crimpnefs.  They 
are  alfo  ftewed  and  baked  in  pies,  &c. 

Worlidge,  in  1687,  ^ays>  that  Potatoes  are  very 
ufual  in  foreign  parts,  and  are  planted  in  leveral  places 
of  this  country  to  a  very  good  advantage.  He  adds, 
I  do  not  hear  that  it  hath  been  as  yet  effayed,  whe¬ 
ther  they  may  not  be  propagated  in  great  quantities 
for  food  for  fwine  or  other  cattle. 

Potatoes,  fays  Houghton,  were  firft  brought  out 
of  Virginia  by  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  and  he  flopping  at 
Ireland,  fome  were  planted  there,  and  thrived  very- 
well  and  to  good  purpofe ;  for  in  their  fuedeeding 
wars,  when  all  the  corn  was  deftroyed,  this  fupported 
them.  From  thence  they  were  brought  to  Lanca- 
ffiire,  where  (in  1699)  they  are  very  numerous,  and 

x  Halle.  8vo.  in  German.  Tranllated  in  Cambridge  Chron. 
for  june  23d,  1787.  Campb.  polit.  furvey,  1.  246. 

y  Campb.  polit.  furv.  2.  95.  z  Parad.  518. 

a  Health’s  Improvement,  by  Thomas  Muffett,  5655. 

b  Birch’s  hill,  of  the  Roy.  Soc.  1.  207,  213,  Camp,  polit. 
furvey,  2,  95. 
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nDw  they  begin  to  fpread  all  the  kingdom  over.  They 
are  a  plcaiant  food  boiled  or  roafted,  and  eaten  with 
butter  and  fugarri] 

Mr.  Miller’s  account  is,  that  this  plant  lias  been 
much  propagated  in  England  within  thirty  or  forty 
years  pad,  although  it  was  introduced  from  America 
about  the  year  1623,  yet  it  was  but  little  cultivated 
in  England  till  of  late  ;  thefe  roots  being  defpifed  by 
the  rich,  and  deemed  only  proper  food  for  the  meaner 
fort  of  perfons ;  however  they  are  now  generally 
efteemed  by  moft  people,  and  the  quantity  cultivated 
near  London  exceeds,  I  believe,  that  of  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

[This  was  written  in  1759,  which  carries  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Potato  to  any  extent,  as  far  back  as  about 
the  year  1720.  But  it  feems  more  probable,  as  well 
as  more  confonant  to  the  accounts  we  have  in  various 
authors,  that  this  ufetul  root,  like  Turneps  and  Clover, 
was  cliffufed  'gradually  in  Great  Britain,  after  its  firft. 
introdu&ion  from  Ireland  into  Lancaffiire  ;  though  it 
mud  be  con  felled  that  notwithdanding  what  Muffet 
fays  of  its  being  common  in  1655,  it  does  not  ieem 
to  have  made  much  progrefs  during  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  when  Clover,  Turneps,  &c.  were  fo  forcibly 
recommended  by  the  writers  on  hufbandry.  Neither 
Bligh  nor  Markham  made  mention  of  it ;  and  Hartlib, 
in  the  Appendix  to  his  Compleat  Hufbandman,  (1659) 
Alphabet  of  Interrogatories  relating  more  particularly 
to  Ireland,  has  only  thefe  words — “  Potatoes.  Where 
<c  any  (lore  fowen,  when  brought  over  fil'd  ;  and  by 
«  whom  ;  what  ufes  made  of  them,  what  time  to  be 
“  taken  up,  and  how  to  be  preferved  ?” 

Mr.  Ray,  in  168 6\  fays  no  more  of  the  Potato, 
than  that  the  roots  are  drelfed  in  the  lame  manner  as 
Spanidi  Potatoes. 

Sharrock,  in  1672,  enumerates  Potatoes  among 
thofe  plants  that  may  be  propagated  by  offsets. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  ufeful  root  had  little  refpeff 
paid  it  in  the  17th  century:  for  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his 
Kalendarium  Hortenfe,  under  february,  fays,  (C  Plant 
<c  Potatoes  in  your  word  ground  and  under  novem- 
tc  ber — take  up  your  Potatoes  for  winter  fpending, 
<c  there  will  enough  remain  for  a  dock,  though  never 
cC  fo  exadtly  gathered11.” 

Edward  Lille,  Efq.  whofe  obfervations  on  hulbandry 
were  made  in  1694  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1722, 
has  made  no  mention  of  the  Potato.  And  Mortimer, 
in  1708,  only  inferts  it  in  his  Monthly  Kalendar,  to 
be  fown  in  february  ;  and  fays  the  root  is  very  near 
the  nature  of  the  Jerulalem  Artichoak,  but  not  lo 
good  or  wholefome,  and  that  it  may  prove  good  food 
for  lwinee. 

Bradley,  in  1720,  fpeaks  of  Potatoes  as  roots  of 
lefs  note  than  Hoi:fe-Radilb,  Radifh,  Scorzonera, 
Beets  and  Skirret ;  but  as  they  are  not  without  their 
admirers,  he  will  not  pafs  by  the  method  of  their 
culture  in  filence  f. 

London  and  Wife,  in  the  Complete  Gard’ner,  pub- 
llfhed  in  1719,  do  not  fo  much  as  mention  the  Po¬ 
tato  s. 

All  this  ferves  to  fhow,  that  it  was  not  attended  to 
as  it  deferved  till  the  18th  century  was  confiderably 
advanced.  I  can  well  remember,  that  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  century,  it  was  wholly  unknown  as  an  ef- 
culent  root  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  that  even 
in  and  about  London  it  did  not  generally  make  its 
appearance  at  table,  and  that  it  was  not  ufed  at  all  by 
the  common  people  or  in  feeding  of  cattle. 

John  Billingfley,  Efq.  the  reporter  for  Somerfet- 
fhire  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  publifhed  in 
1798,  fays  that  u  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it  was  an 
(C  extraordinary  thing  to  fee  an  acre  of  Potatoes  in  one 
“  Ipot,  and  in  one  man’s  poffefiion  ;  whereas  there 
<c  are  now  many  parifhes  in  that  county  which  can 
<c  produce  fifty  acres.  Nay  that  the  writer  of  the 
report  has  grown  thirty  or  forty  acres  for  leveral 
years  fucceffively,  and  once  had  upwards  of  a  hun- 
5C  dred  acres  in  one  year.” 

“  Collections,  2.468.  i  Edit.  9.  1699. 

,  '  Edit.  2.  p.  470  and  613. 

*  Lew  Improvements,  part  3.  p.  132.  ed.  3.  g  Edit.  7. 


The  Suffolk  reporter,  Arthur  Young,  Efq.  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Board  (1797)  informs  us  that  <c  this  root 
has  not  been  cultivated  in  that  county  till  within  a  few 
years ;  that  he  has  had  it  on  a  large  fcale,  and  Mr. 
Mure,  of  Saxham,  on  a  larger;  that  in  general  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  not  much  attended  to,  but  that  they  increafe 
and  promife  to  be  much  better  eftablilhed;  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nesfield,  of  Wickhambrook,  has  earneftly 
preffed  the  culture  of  it  on  his  pariffiioners  for  near 
forty  years, -with  little  effett  till  lately.” 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  fays  Mr.  Tuke, 
the  reporter  for  that  diftridt  (1800).  c‘  Potatoes  firft 
became  an  objeeft  of  field  hulbandry  here  not  more 
than  forty  years  fince  ;  before  which  time  they  were 
little  known  beyond  the  garden  of  the  gentleman  ; 
within  that  period  they  have  got  univerfal  polleffion, 
from  the  table  of  the  rich  to  the  daily  board  of  every 
cottage  ;  with  all  the  lower  orders,  they  conftitute  the 
moft  effential  article  of  their  fuftenance  ';  and  at  this 
time  there  is  not  probably  one  article,  the  produce  of 
the  country,  that  could  not  with  lefs  inconvenience  be 
fpared  than  the  Potato,  fo  univerfal  is  its  nfe,  fo  cheap 
and  nutritious  the  food  that  it  affords.” 

We  may  therefore  fafely  affirm  that  it  was  not  till 
fome  time  after  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  that 
the  Potato  came  to  be  generally  ufed  as  an  efculent 
root  through  the  greater  part  of  England. 

In  the  year  1796,  it  was  found  by  inquiries  made 
in  each  pariffi,  that  about  feventeen  hundred  acres 
were  cultivated  for  the  fupply  of  the  London  markets, 
chiefly  in  Barking,  Little  Ilford,  Eaftham,  Leyton  and 
W diham,  in  the  county  of  Effex.  In  the  laft  parifh 
alone  five  hundred  acres  were  cropped  with  them  h. 
Befides  thefe,  large  quantities  are  imported  into  Lon¬ 
don  from  Hull  and  other  places. 

As  the  1 8th  century  advanced  to  a  dole,  the  ufe  of 
the  Potato  became  general  among  all  ranks  of  people  ; 
and  two  lcarce  years  (1795  and  1799)  have  rendered 
its  utility  fo  conlpicuous,  that  it  is  now  cultivated  by 
farmers  and  cottagers  in  moft  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Chriftopher  Merrett,  whole  work  was  publifhed 
in  1667,  lays  that  Potatoes  were  then  planted  in  many 
fields  in  Wales1.  Lie  does  not  inform  us  in  what 
parts  of  the  principality.  In  the  agricultural  reports 
for  North  Wales  (1794),  I  find  that  in  Flintlhire 
Potatoes  are  planted,  where  the  foil  admits,  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  Wheat;  that  in  Anglefey  they  are  im¬ 
ported  from  Ireland  ;  that  in  Caernarvon fhire  they  are 
cultivated  on  a  fmall  fcale  ;  and  in  Merionethfhire,  left 
than  they  ought  to  be,  though  Mr.  Corbet  has  railed 
immenfe  crops  there,  worth  twenty  pounds  an  acre. 
In  Cardigan  lift  re  alone,  of  all  the  counties  in  the  prin¬ 
cipality,  it  is  laid  that  they  are  univerfally  cultivated  ; 
making,  with  Barley  bread,  the  chief  fuftenance  of 
the  poor.  A  few  years  ago  a  large  portion  of  what 
were  ufed,  was  annually  imported  from  Liverpool. 
Of  late  the  quantity  has  been  inconfiderable ;  and 
thofe  imported  are  brought  chiefly  for  change  of 
feed. 

The  Potato,  fays  Dr.  Anderlon,  from  Ireland  paffed 
over  to  Scotland ;  and  the  man  has  not  been  dead 
many  years  who  firft  introduced  the  culture  into  the 
the  peninfula  of  Cantire.  He  lived  near  Cambleton- 
From  him  the  city  of  Glafgow  obtained  a  regular 
fupply  for  many  years,  and  from  him  alio  the  natives 
of  the  Weftern  Highland  and  Ifles  obtained  the  firft 
plants,  from  which  have  been  derived  thofe  abundant 
lupplies  on  which  the  people  there  now  principally 
lubfift.  Being  once  known  at  Glafgow,  the  culture 
foon  fpread  abroad;  but  fo  lately  were  they  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  field  crop  in  the  ealt  of  Scotland,  that  1 
myfelf  remember  the  firft  field  that  was  planted  with 
Potatoes  in  that  neighbourhood,  which  was  only  five 
miles  ftoni  Edinburgh  \ 

If  we  may  judge  from  the  late  agricultural  furveys, 
the  culture  of  this  root,  on  a  large  fcale,  has  made  a 
rapid  progrefs.  Dr.  Smith,  the  reporter  for  the  county 
of  Argyll  relates,  that  Potatoes  have  been  long  and 

h  Lyfons,  env.  of  London,  4.  575. 

1  Pinax  rcrum  natural]  um  Britannicarum. 

k  Recreations  in  Agriculture,  Sc c.  by  James  Anderfcn,  LL.P. 
vol.  2.  p.  382. — 1800. 
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much  cultivated  there ;  mod  of  the  inhabitants  living 
chiefly  upon  them  for  more  than  three  fourths  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Thomfon,  in  his  view  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  county  of  Fife  informs  us,  that  about  fixty 
years  ago,  the  Potato  was  chiefly  to  be  feen  in  gar¬ 
dens  ;  few  were  plahted  in  the  fields.  It  is  only  within 
the  lad  twenty  or. thirty  years  that  its  value  has  been 
well  underdood,  and  the  cultivation  of  it  has  become 
general.  Potatoes  were  fird  cultivated  in  the  fields  of 
Mid-Lothian  about  the  year  1744;  they  had  not  been 
long  introduced,  even  into  gardens,  before  that  time. 
They  are  now  (1795)  in  every  farm;  but  few  are 
railed  for  fide  above  fix  miles  from  Edinburgh,  or 
other  towns  ;  the  expenfe  attending  their  carriage  be¬ 
ing  too  great  ,  to  admit  of  bringing  diem  from  a  farther 
didance.  There  may  be  from  twelve  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  acres  cultivated. 

The  culture  of  Potatoes  is  carried  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  countv  of  Perth,  eipecially  in  the  Highlands. 

Potatoes,  fays  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Douglas  in  his 
general  view  of  Roxburgh  and  Selkirk  (1798),  about 
forty  years  ago,  were  not  railed  in  the  fields,  except 
on  narrow  beds,  in  deep  marfhy  fpots.  And  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  now  dead,  remembered,  that  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  1745,  he  was  admitted  as  a  great  favour  into  a 
garden  to  fee  Potatoes  growing. 

So  little  was  the  attention  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  this  plant,  that  Mr.  Miller,  in  his  lad  folio  edition 
of  if  Dictionary  in  1768,  and  his  lad  quarto  edition 
of  1771,  makes  no  mention  of  any  varieties,  except 
thofe  which  occur  in  all  the  old  authors  :  namely,  one 
with  a  red  root,  and  another  with  a  white  root. 

To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  which  have  been 
raifed  from  feed,  would  be  ufelefs,  becaufe  they  are 
continually  palling  away,  and  giving  place  to  others 
that  have  more  favour,  if  not  more  merit,  for  a  time. 
But  the  following  are  known  at  prefent  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

Apple  ;  one  of  the  Kidney  fort.  Ireland  and  the  Ifle 
of  Man. 

Black  or  Blackmoor.  Fit  for  cattle  and  the  table.  A 
late  fort,  and  keeps  well  till  augud.  It  affords 
more  darch  than  fome  others,  and  is  of  greater 
Specific  gravity.  The  outer  coat  is  footy,  but  when 
rubbed  it  appears  of  a  dark  or  bright  purple.  It 
will  grow  in  a  heavy  moid  foil. 

Brown,  Early. 

Champion.  For  cattle  and  the  table.  In  1784  it 
was  preferred  in  Eflex,  becaufe  it  did  not  curl. 
Comes  early.  Called  alfo  Globe-white. 

Clude r  or  conglomerate,  called  alfo  Suffolk  or  Howard  : 
called  Hog  Potato  in  Kent.  Red  and  dreaked  with 
red  within.  Tade  faccharine. 

Cluder,  White.  Yellowifh  within,  white  on  the  out- 
fkfo.  Conglomerate  like  the  red. 

Commonwife.  Irifh. 

Copperplate  :  hardy  and  drong.  Ifle  of  Man. 
Cornwallis.  Suffolk. 

Crones.  Irifh. 

Cumberland  .Early.  Large,  prolific,  well  flavoured; 

ripens  early  enough  to  admit  of  another  crop. 

Dun,  Golden  and  Long,  Irilh. 

Dutch  upright. 

Goldendabs.  Yellow  andjudney-like,  fomewhat  bell- 
Ihaped. 

Golden-dun.  See  Dun. 

Goldfinders.  Yellow  within,  kidney-like,  with  a  feurfy 
rind,  not  unlike  the  old  Ruflet.  A  good  fort,  cul¬ 
tivated  in  the  midland  counties. 

Goldentags. 

Henley,  Early.  Round,  not  deeply  indented  at  the 
eyes,  dirty  white,  fkin  fmooth  and  fine  but  not  filky, 
feldom  exceeding  a  large  hen’s  egg  in  fize. 

Horle-legs.  Somerfetdiire. 

Flog.  See  Surinam. 

Irifh  Blue. 

KentifE  Seedling.  Very  large  and  white  \  Other 
varieties  raifed  from  feed  have  the  names  of  the 

1  Kent’s  view  of  Norfolk,  app.  1  99.  8vo,  edit. 
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perfons  who  firft  raifed  them.  As  Bayley's  feed- 

weff  flavour  ^d~^ZedJ  Wh*Ce  ancl  meaty  »  exceeding 

Kidney.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  Kidnies,  both 
white  and  reef:  as  the  Lincojnfhire.  Red-nofe, 
large  and  finall ;  negledled  in  Effex  fo  long  flnee  as 
1784,  on  account  of  its  being  fubjeft  to  the  curK 
True.  White.  Flat  White,  called  by  fome  the 
tiue  Spanifh.  .  Superfine  White;  faid  to  be  the 
eaiiieft  Potato  in  Lancafhire,  where  they  fometimes 
raife  four  crops  in  a  year  of  this  variety  on  the  fame 
ground.  For  other  Kidnies  fee  W  hite  and  Red,  and 
Manley. 

Killamancas  :  in  Lothian. 

Magpye. 

Manley,  White.  Large,  white,  mealy  and  well- 
tafted. 

Ox-noble ;  for  cattle.  Large,  prolific,  apt  to  be  hol¬ 
low.  Called  in  fome  places  white  Surinam,  and 
confounded  with  the  White  Clufter,  from  which 
however  it  differs.  See  Surinam. 

Peach. 

Pheafant-eye. 

Pink-eye  or  Redffreak,  hardy  and  ftrong ;  late  and 
beft  for  eating  in  me  fpring ;  in  ule  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  July.  Pink-nofe  the  fame  probably  with 
Red-nofe  Kidney. 

Pomgranate.  Dark  purple.  Hard,  folid  and  heavy. 
Keeps  well,  and  is  good  for  cattle.  Probably  the 
fame  with  the  Black. 

Quakerwife.  Irifh. 

Red.  Blood  Red.  Irifh  Red,  or  painted  Lord  :  late, 
plentiful.  Old  winter  Red  :  peculiarly  good  in 
fpring,  when  others  have  loft  their  flavour  ;  it  never 
has  the  curl.  Rough  Red.  Purple.  Red  French  ; 
Irilh.  Red-fnout  or  Red-nob;  large,  prolific  and 
well-flavoured;  but  becomes  ftrong-tafted  in  fpring a. 
For  other  varieties  fee  Kfilney. 

Royal.  See  Cumberland  early. 

Ruflet,  white  and  red  :  for  winter  ufe. 

Scotch,  white  and  gray. 

Silverfkin. 

Spanifh.  See  Kidney. 

Surinam  or  Hog  Potato,  called  in  fome  places  the 
clufter,  and  confounded  with  the  true  Clufter.  Very 
prolific  and  adapted  to  the  ufe  of  ftock.  White 
and  Red.  The  White  of  fome  places  feems  to  be 
the' fame  with  the  Ox-noble.  The  Clufter,  Ox-noble 
and  Surinam  are  all  called  Flog  Potatoes  indifferent 
counties,  and  are  ufed  indifferently  for  feeding  cattle 
ana  hogs.  Cow  Potato  of  Staffordihice  the  fame  with 
the  Red  Surinam.  d- 

Tartar.  Pale  red  ftreaked  with  whiffy  efpecially  at 
the  top  end  ;  round  and  hollow-eyed. 

Tawny.  /  . 

White.  Avlefbury,  called  alfo  Winter  white  and 
white  blofTom  ;  good  for  the  table,  larger  and  pro¬ 
ducing  a  more  bulky  crop  than  the  Champion 
Englifh  White;  Irifh.  French  White;  Irifh, 
Lady  White.  Long  White.  Manley  White” 
Munfter  White  ;  Irifh.  Oblong  flat  White.  Round 
White.  Rough  White.  Scotch  White.  See  Ciuf- 
^  ter.  Kidney,  Manley,  Ox-noble,  and  Surinam, 
lam.  A  coarfe  Potato,  raifed  principally  for  horfes 
prolific  and  growing  on  indifferent  land  °.  It  is  a 
bad  name  becaufo  it  makes  a  confufion  with  the 
Weff  Indian  Yam  properly  fo  called.  Diofcorea 
fativa. 

Several  of  the  above  varieties  are  probably  the  fame 
under  different  names :  and  fome  which  are  different 
have  the  fame  name  in  different  diftridts.  Such  as 
they  are  they  form  a  lift  of  the  Potatoes  now  or  lately* 
in  cultivation.  The  defire  of  improvement  and  the 
third  for  gain  are  daily  prompting  men  to  raife  new 
varieties,  efpecially  about  Manchefter  and  Liverpool ; 
and  if  old  varieties  be  wearing  out,  it  is  the  more  ne- 
ceffary  to  raife  new  ones  from  feed. 

This  Virginian  Potato,  when  firft  known  in  Europe, 
was  endued  with  all  the  fancied  properties  of  the 
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Spanish  ;  but  on  the  contrary  was  reprobated  by  fome 
as  caufing  the  leprofy.  The  preient  age  is  contented 
to  relpeCt  this  root  as  a  wholefome  and  nutritious 
food.  The  farinaceous  varieties  make  a  good  ftarch, 
and  bread  either  mixed  with  wheat  flour  or  even  alone. 
But  all  the  varieties  are  belt  eaten  plain  boiled  or  baked, 
whether  applied  to  our  ownufe  or  that  of  our  domeftic 
animals. 

32.  Habit,  ftature,  &c.  of  S.  Ly coper flcum.  Fruit 
like  that  of  its  variety  j3.  But  it  differs  altogether 
from  S.  Lycoperficum  in  having  the  fterrt  fmooth  with¬ 
out  any  hairs  fcattered  over  that  or  the  peduncles,  the 
leaves  fmooth  entire  cordate  not  at  all  gafhed  or 
toothed  as  in  that.  However  as  it  agrees  upon  the 
whole  in  ftruCture,  it  may  perhaps  come  from  that. 
The  ftruCture  of  the  peduncles  is  the  fame  as  in  tube- 
rofum,  Lycoperficum  and  peruvianum,  with  the  pe¬ 
dicels  alfo  jointed,  and  the  raceme  naked,  as  in  the 
two  former,  not  leafy  as  in  the  laftp. — Native  of 
Peru.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays  it  is  fomewhat  like  the  Lycoperfi¬ 
cum,  but  that  the  leaves  have  fome  fmaller  leaflets 
between  the  large  ones,  and  have  not  that  rank  dila- 
greeable  odour  which  the  other  has ;  that  the  leaflets 
are  fhorter,  broader,  and  not  cut,  having  only  fome 
ob’tufc  indentures  towards  the  bafe  ;  that  the  fruit  is 
not  fo  large,  but  round  and  fmooth,  and  late  before  it 
ripens. 

33.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  herbaceous, 
branching,  hairy  ftalk,  rifing  to  the  height  of  fix  or 
eight  feet,  if  fupported,  otherwife  the  branches  will 
fall  to  the  ground.  Leaves  pinnate,  of  a  very  rank 
difagreeable  odour,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of 
leaflets  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  cut  on  their  edges, 
and  ending  in  acute  points.  Flowers  axillary  on  pretty 
long  peduncles,  each  fuftaining  feveral  yellow  flowers, 
forming  a  Angle  long  bunch. 

[The  fruit  is  fmooth,  but  varies  in  form,  fize  and 
colour  j  which  has  given  occafion  to  Miller  to  make 
two  fpecies.]  The  one  commonly  cultivated  in  the 
South  of  Europe  to  put  into  foups  and  fauces,  to 
which  it  imparts  an  agreeable  acid  flavour.  The  fruit 
in  this  is  very  large,  compreffed  both  at  top  and 
bottom,  and  deeply  furrowed  all  over  the  fides,  red 
or  yellow. 

(3.  The  other  round,  about  ..the  fize  of  a  large 
Cherry,  either  yellow  or  red.  [Loureiro  defcribes  the 
berry  in  Cochinchina  as  white,  middle-fized,  roundilb, 
three-lobed  and  fmooth. 

Native  of  South  America.  Cultivated  in  1596  by 
Gerarde.  if  flowers  fromjulyto  feptember s,]  or  till 
flopped  by*  he  froflr,  and  the  fruit  ripens  from  the  end 
of  july,  till  autumnal  frofts  come  on. 

[34.  Leaflets  wrinkled,  hairy,  toothed  and  gafhed, 
unequal r.  Berry  not  grooved,  lefs  than  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  yellow5. — Native  of  St.  Helena.  Annual. 

35.  Root  perennial;  Item  fcarcely  or  very  little 
fhrubby  above  the  root.  Leaves  hoary,  pinnate  with  ¬ 
out  any  fmall  leaflets  between  the  larger  ones.  Ra¬ 
cemes  two-parted  with  an  ovate  leaflet  to  each  pedicel. 
Corollas  bright  yellow,  much  bigger  than  in  S.  Lyco¬ 
perficum  *. — Native  of  Peru. 

According  to  Loureiro  it  is  wild  in  the  gardens  of 
Cochinchina ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  gold  colour,  and 
the  berry  is  faffron-coloured,  hairy,  fmall,  roundifh, 
compreffed,  three-celled,  many-feeded  and  efculent.] 

Miller  fays  it  is  annual,  and  has  a  very  branching 
herbaceous  ftalk,  fpreading  out  into  many  divilions, 
and  not  fo  hairy  as  S.  Lycoperficum  ;  the  leaves  have 
a  greater  number  of  leaflets,  which  are  much  fhorter 
and  more  indented  on  their  edges,  where  they  are  a 
little  waved,  and  are  downy.  The  flowers  ftand  upon 
very  long  peduncles,  which  branch  out  and  fupport  a 
great  number  of  flowers  at  the  top  ;  the  ftyle  is  longer 
than  in  the  other  fpecies,  and  remains  on  the  top  of 
the  fruit,  which  is  late  in  ripening.  The  feeds  of  this 
anu  ot  n.  32.  were  fent  from  Peru  by  Monf.  Jof.  de 
Juffieu  to  the  royal  garden  at  Paris ;  and  were  im¬ 
ported  to  Miller  by.  his  brother  Dr,  Bernard  de  Juflieu. 
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36.  Native  of  Peru. 

37.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  St.  Helena. 

38.  This  is  an  unarmed  upright  fhrub,  ten  feet 
high,  fmooth,  weak  ;  branches  round,  fubdiehotomous, 
ereCt,  knobbed  at  the  divifions.  Leaves  alternate,  pe- 
tioled,  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  thin,  green  on  both 
fides,  veined,  decurrent  more  or  lefs  along  the  petiole, 
the  longeft  half  a  foot  in  length.  Common  peduiT 
cles  filiform,  an  inch  and  half  long,  patulous,  round, 
green,  umbelled,  lateral  from  the  knots  of  the  branches 
below  the  leaves.  Proper  pedicels  about  fix,  one- 
flowered,  filiform,  a  third  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Flowers  fmall.  Calyx  minute,  green ;  leaflets  oblong, 
obtule,  flat.  Petal  white,  yellow  at  the  bafe,  deeply 
five-cleft,  fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading  very 
much.  Berry  globular,  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  dark- 
coloured,  fmooth  and  fhining.  Seeds  whitifh.  It  is 
called  Bret  by  the  Malays,  who  cultivate  it  as  a  pot¬ 
herb u. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 

39.  Root  annual,  much  branched.  Stem  branched, 
fpreading,  leafy,  angular,  fometimes  winged,  and 
often  of  a  woody  hardnefs,  furviving  the  winter  in  our 
mildeft  feafons  as  in  hot  climates.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  ovate,  repand,  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe, 
fomewhat  downy.  Umbels  lateral,  from  the  interftices 
of  the  item  between  the  leaves,  nodding,  downy, 
bearing  a  few  white  flowers,  Fuelling  like  mufk.  Ber¬ 
ries  globular,  black  when  ripe;  fometimes  yellow \] 
Miller  lays  there  are  two  varieties  of  the  common 
Nightfhade  growing  naturally  in  England.  The  moft 
common,  an  upright  branching  plant,  with  oval  acute- 
pointed  fmooth  leaves,  and  black  berries :  the  other, 
a  low  branching  plant  with  indented  leaves,  and 
greenifh-yellow  berries.  [The  latter  has  laciniated 
leaves,  according  to  Gartner,-  who  defcribes  the  berry 
as  globular,  fubvillofe,  yellowifh,  fubdiaphanous,  two- 
celled,  having  a  membranaceous  partition,  connate 
with  the  receptacle,  which  is  flefhy  and  folid,  growing 
dole  to  the  middle  of  the  partition.  Seeds  about 
twenty-five  in  each  cell,  ovate-acuminate,  beaked, 
compreffed,  girt  with  a  membranaceous  rim,  and 
wrapped  up  in  a  foft  yellowifh  tranfparent  pulp. 

This  fpecies  is  common  in  Europe,  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  both  in  cultivated  and  wafte  ground,  efpecially 
on  dunghills ;  flowering  from  june  to  feptember.  It 
varies  in  fize,  as  well  as  in  the  hairinefs  of  its  leaves  j 
but  may  be  known  at  firft  fight,  when  in  perfection, 
by  the  bunches  of  flowers  or  fruits  hanging  from  the 
fpaces  between  the  joints  of  the  ftem  and  branches  y. 

There  is  little  doubt  of  the  herb  and  berries  being 
both  poifonous,  though  fome  perfons  have  eaten  them 
without  any  bad  effeCts  following. 

The  whole  herb  is  fetid,  narcotic,  and  promotes 
perfpiration  and  urine.  From  one  to  three  grains  of 
the  dried  leaves  infufed  in  boiling  water,  and  taken 
at  bed-time,  occafions  a  copious  perfpiration,  increafes 
the  fecretion  by  the  kidnies,  and  generally  purges 
more  or  lefs  the  following  day.  Thefe  properties,  ju- 
dicioufly  applied,  render  it  capable  of  doing  effential 
fervice  in  feveral  difeafes,  as  inveterate  ulcers,  fero- 
phula,  &c.  and  even  in  dropfies ;  as  may  be  leen  in 
Mr.  Gataker’s  treadle  on  the  Solanum  published  in 
1 75 7.  Too  large  a  quantity  occafions  violent  fick- 
nefs,  with  head-ach,  giddinefs,  drowfinefs,  and  other 
dangerous  fymptoms.  In  fhort,  its  effeCts  on  the  ner¬ 
vous  fyftem  are  fo  uncertain,  and  fometimes  fo  con- 
fiderable,  that  it  muft  ever  be  adminiftered  with  the 
greateft  caution.  Mr.  Bromfield,  an  eminent  furgeon, 
l'o  far  from  approving  of  the  Solanum,  declares  that 
the  cafes  in  which  he  tried  it  were  much  aggravated 
by  it :  and  his  opinion  has  prevailed  fo  far,  that  it 
feems  now  to  be  little  ufed.  This  is  perhaps  to  be 
lamented,  fince  it  might  probably  be  of  fervice  in 
difeafes,  where  the  medical  practitioner  could  other- 
wife  do  little  more  than  fympathize  with  his  diftreffed 
patients.  \ 

The  leaves,  applied  externally,  abate  inflammation 
and  affuage  pain.  With  the  Arabians  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  application  to  burns  and  ulcers ;  and  if  it  be 
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the  Irgvxvoi  xwrrxics  of  Diofcorides,  it  was  ufed  an¬ 
ciently  as  a  difcutient  and  anodyne  in  various  affedtions 
of  the  fkin,  tumefadlions  of  the  glands,  ulcers,  and 
di (orders  of  the  eyes.  As  a  ridiculous  application  of 
this  plant  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  an  ointment  made 
of  the  leaves  with  hog’s  lard  was  ufed  by  Solano  de 
Luque,  a  famous  Spaniffi  phyfician,  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  fince,  in  the  cure  of  confumptions.  The  pa 
ttent  was  to  be  buried  for  fome  time  up  to  the  chin 
in  the  earth,  and  afterwards  rubbed  with  this  oint¬ 
ment*. — The  genuine  properties  of  this  plant,  So- 
lanum  Dulcamara  or  woody  Nightfhade,  and  Atropa 
Belladonna  or  deadly  Nightfhade,  feem  to  be  nearly 
the  fame. 

Befides  the  varieties  of  the  common  Nightfhade 
already  mentioned  there  are  others  fo  confiderable  as 
to  have  induced  Mr.  Miller  to  make  feveral  diftindl 
fpecies ;  and  Dr.  Withering,  to  fufpedt  that  Linneus 
had  confounded  different  fpecies  under  the  name  of 
Solanum  nigrum,  till  he  was  convinced  of  the  con¬ 
trary  by  the  judicious  remarks  of  the  Abbe  Correa  de 
Serra.  In  Portugal  and  other  warm  climates  the 
idem  is  woody,  and  the  plant  is  biennial  if  not  pe¬ 
rennial.] 

Mr.  Miller  is  of  opinion  that  oitr  common  Night- 
fhdde,  although  it  is  now  become  a  very  troublefome 
weed  in  many  gardens  near  London,  yet  is  not  a 
native  of  this  country,  but  was  brought  originally  from 
America,  whence  the  greater  part  of  the  fpecies  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe. 

[Dillenius  has  defcribed  and  figured  feveral  varie¬ 
ties  :  as 

(3.  Which  is  three  cubits  and  more  in  height,  with 
a  flout  flem  as  thick  as  the  human  thumb  at  bottom, 
green,  round  and  fmooth,  flnated  and  as  it  were  an¬ 
gular,  branching  from  a  foot  or  two  feet  from  the 


.  Dottom  to  the  top,  and  thefe  fubdividing.  Leaves 
fmooth,  entire,  like  thofe  of  the  Guinea  variety,  only 
in  that  the  flem-leaves  are  much  larger.  It  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  although  fo  flout  and  lofty.  It  is  diflin- 
guifhed  from  the  common  fort  by  the  branches  fpread- 
ing,  and  extending  themfelves  very  wide.  It  feems  to 
be  the  Aguara-quiya  of  Marcgraaf. 

y.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  foft  hairs,  the 
ends  of  the  branches  especially  are  lanuginofe  with 
long  hairs,  through  which  the  purple  colour  of  the 
branches  fhines;  nay  the  flowers  themfelves  are 
woolly  on  the  outfide  and  at  the  edges.  The  plant 
is  larger  and  flouter,  and  the  flowers  are  fomewhat 
bigger  than  in  the  common  fort.  The  flems  are 
fometimes  upright,  but  are  commonly  lower  with  the 
branches  reclining.  Berries  dufky  green,  when  ripe 
faffron- coloured,  not  round  but  oblong.  The  leaves 
are  dufky  green  above,  but  paler  beneath.  Bobart 
and  Ray  had  it  from  Morgan.  The  native  place  was 
unknown  to  them.  If  \t  be  the  fame  with  the  £e<wp- 
tiacum  of  Forfkahl,  it  is  indigenous  of  Egypt.]  & 

Mr.  Miller  has  two  fpecies  which  feem  to  be  the 
fame  with  this  variety.  S.  villofum,  n.  2. — S.  offic. 
acinis  puniceis.  Bauh.  pin.  1 66.  and  fecondly,  S.  lu- 

teum,  n.  3. — S.  offic.  acinis  luteis.  Bauh.  pin.  1 66. _ 

The  former  rifes  with  an  ere£t  branching  flalk  three 
feet  high.  Leaves  oval,  angular,  indented  and  fmooth 
Flowers  white.  Berries  yellow.  Seeds  from  Barba- 
does.— The  latter  rifes  with  hairy  branching  ftalks  two 
feet  and  a  half  high.  Leaves  woolly,  oval,  fpear- 
ffiaped,  acute-pointed,  indented  on  the  edges.  Flowers 
like  thofe  of  the  preceding.  Berries  of  the  fame 
fize  and  fhape,  but  of  a  red  colour.  Seeds  from 
America. 

<?.  This  rifes  with  a  flrong  thick  herbaceous  angular 
flalk  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  dividing  into  ffiort 
thick  branches.  Leaves  oblong,  oval,  fmooth,  near 
five  inches  long,  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  havino- 
a  few  indentures,  and  Handing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  Flowers  larger  than  in  the  common  fort. 

Berries  the  fize  of  the  common  black  Cherry. _ 

Native  of  Guinea. 

[Dillenius  remarks,  that  thefe  are  blunt  fpines  here 
and  there  at  the  angles  of  the  flem,  which  is  upright 
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and  n°t  branched,  that  the  leaves  referable  thofe  of 
Atropa  Belladonna,  and  are  fmooth  except  that  they 
i±Vfna  ,few  flender  Mirson  the  upper  furface,  deep 

tW  *b0V\PKaler  bc;neathj  thofe  on  the  middle  of 
“?much  bigger  than  the  branch-leaves.  Flowfers 

tinged  with  violet, 
gieemffi  at  the  claws.  Anthers  dufky  or  browniffi. 

Berries  globular,  almoft  as  large  as  black  Cherries 
but  more  deprefied,  green  at  firfl,  but  black  and 
ihming  when  ripe.  Seeds  whitifh,  comprefled;  lyin^ 
iri  a  violet-coloured  pulp.  It  is  an  annual  plant.  '  ° 

V  .  ,  s. dlffers  from  variety  (3.  in  not  rifing  fo  high 
and  in  being  lefs  branched  and  fpreading  ;  the  upper 
leaves  are  finuated,  the  middle  and  lower  laciniated, 
and  not  Unfrequently  divided  as  in  Ly copus  or  water 
riorehound ;  the  flowers  are  fomewhat  bigger,  and 
more  of  a  violet  colour;  the  flems  are  more  angular, 
and  roughened  or  fpiny  at  the  angles.  The  leaves 
are  deep  green,  and  the  lower  ones  not  unlike  thofe  of 
Stramohium  dr  Thorri- apple.  The  flowers  become 
paler  and  at  length  white.  The  berries  are  round,  at 
r  _  green,  but  black  when  ripe.  It  is  an  annual  plant, 
native  of  Virgihia  \ 

Swartz  remarks  that  the  prickles  at  the  angles  are 
very  fmall  and  fectirved.  According  to  him  it  is  the 
hxth  Solanum  or  branched  Caleloo  of  Browne,  who 
ays  that  it  is  very  common  in  the  low  lands  of  Jamaica, 
leldom  rifing  more  than  two  or  three  feet  from  the 
root;  that  it  has  none  of  the  virofe  fmell  and  narcotic 
quality  of  the  European  Nightfhade,  and  is  daily  ufed 
lor  food,  being  found  a  pleafant  and  wholefotne  green ; 
that  the  only  difference  between  the  two  plants  is  the 
length  of  the  common  foot-flalks,  and  the  length  and 
fmoothnefs  of  the  branches,  except  that  the  European 
feems  to  grow  more  twiggy  and  luxuriant.] 

.  Mijler  fays,  the  flalks  rife  three  feet  high,  and  di¬ 
vide  into  fpreading  branches ;  they  are  angular,  fur¬ 
rowed,  and  have  a  few  ffiort  fpines ;  the  leaves  are 
oval  and  entire,  fix  inches  long  and  five  broad,  dark 
green  and  on  long  foot-flalks  3  flowers  fmall,  white  • 
berries  fmall  and  black. 

The  americanum,  n.  $.  is  probably  not  different  from 
this :  the  flalks  are  angular,  upwards  of  three  feet 
high,  and  divide  into  a  few  flender  fpreading  branches ; 
leaves  oval,  acute-pointed,  fmooth,  deep  green,  Liv¬ 
ing  a  few  indentures  on  their  edges ;  flowers  few  in 
each  umbel,  fmall,  white  on  the  infide,  and  purpliffi 

without;  berries  fmall  and  black. 

[C-  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the 
preceding.]  J 

v.  This  has  taller  and  fmoother  flalks  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  leaves  dark-green,  fmooth,  oval,  acute-point¬ 
ed,  angularly  indented  on  the  edges ;  flowers  in  nod¬ 
ding  lateral  umbels ;  berries  fmooth  and  red.  The 
feeds  came  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

[S'.  Fruit  black.  Native  of  Egypt b. 

Linneus  regards  thefe  varieties  as  hybridous  off- 
ip  rings  or  mules;  Willdenow  thinks  that  they  may 

be  diflind  fpecies,  fince  they  are  not  altered  bv 
culture.  } 

40.  Root  annual.  Stem  fliffiffi.  Leaves  like  thofe 
of  S.  bonanenfe  (n.  29.),  a  hand  in  length,  blunt. 
Bruit  red,  large,  deprefied,  fo  deeply  furrowed  as  to  be 
in  a  manner  cut  into  lobes,  hard c. 

Branches  diffufed.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  finuate- 
repand  Blowers  folitary,  violet.  Calyx  and  corolla 
fix-cle.t.  Stamens  fix.  Berry  fpheroidal,  fix-lobed, 
large  fmooth  white  or  purple  Jacquin  obferved 
pnckles  on  the  flem,  ribs  of  the  leaves,  and  ca- 
'  iyxes.J 

Stem  ere 61,  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividino-  into  fe¬ 
veral  branches.  Leaves  ova),  angular,  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  almoft  three  inches  broad  in  the 
middle,  placed  alternately  on  pretty  long  foot-flalks^ 1 
which  have  one  or  two  ffiort  fpines  upon  them  as 
theie  is  alfo  upon  the  midrib  of  the  leaves  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  upon  peduncles  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  red  flnated  fruit,  firmer  than  thofe  of  the  other 
forts,  and  about  the  fize  of  cherries. 
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[Native  of  China,  Cochinchina  and  Japan,  where 
it  is  cultivated  for  the  table. — It  was  cultivated  here 
before  1597  by  Gerarde4:  who  fays  the  feeds  were 
brought  unto  us  out  of  Spain,  and  that  his  plants  pe- 
riihed  at  the  firft  approach  of  winter.  He,  with  other 
(bid  authors,  derived  its  original  from.  Ethiopia,  and 
Linneus  continued  the  miftake  in  his  trivial  name.  . 

4t.  Stem  annual,  thick,  twifted,  two  feet  high,  with 
the  branches  reclining.  Leaves  ovate,  finuate,  large, 
few,  fcattered,  on  thick  petioles.  Flowers  pale  vio¬ 
let  ;  peduncles  axillary,  thickened,  bent  down,  one- 
flowered,  moft  commonly  folitary,  but  not  unfrequently 
two  or  three  together.  Berry  large,  finning,  two- 
celled,  many-feeded,  efculent.  Varieties  of  it  are, 

1.  With  an  oblong  violet-coloured  fruit.  1.  With  an 
oblong  white  large  fruit.  3.  With  a  globular  violet- 
coloured  fruit.  4-  With  a  globular  white  or  varie¬ 
gated  fruit  f.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  four  fpecies  of  Melongena,  the  three 
firft  of  which  are  unarmed,  and  differ  in  the  fhape  of 
the  fruit ;  the  fourth  is  prickly. 

They  are  all  annual  plants,  with  an  herbaceous  ftem, 
becoming  a  little  woody,  riling  near  three  feet  .high, 
and  fending  out  many  fide  branches.  Leaves  in  the 
firft  and  fecond  oblong-ovate,  feven  or  eight  inches 
long  and  four  broad,  woolly,  nightly  finuated  but  not 
indented  on  their  borders,  (landing  without  order  upon 
very  thick  foot-ftalks  ;  in  the  third  the  leaves  are  more 
deeply  finuated.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  fide  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  armed  with 
ftrong  prickles  on  the  outflde.  Corolla  blue.  In  the 
firft  the  fruit  is  ovate,  about  the  fize  of  a  fwan’s  egg, 
of  a  dark  purple  on  one  fide,  and  white  on  the  other : 
fometimes  it  is  white,  whence  this  fpecies  is  called 
the  Egg-plant ;  or  yellow,  or  pale  red.  In  the  fe¬ 
cond,  the  fruit  is  commonly  eight  or  nine  inches  long, 
taper  and  ftraight ;  purplifh  or  white.  In  the  third, 
it  is  oblong  and  incurved,  yellowifh,  and  largeft  at 
the  end.  The  fourth  differs  greatly  from  the  others  ; 
the  ftalk  and  leaves  being  armed  with  very  ftrong 
thorns  j  the  leaves  larger,  and  deeply  jagged  on  their 
fides  $  the  flowers  larger,  and  of  a  deeper  blue  co¬ 
lour  j  the  fruit  long,  taper  and  white.  The  feeds  were 
fent  from  India. 

The  fruit  of  the  firft;  of  thefe  is  commonly  eaten 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Afia,  Africa  and  America.  It 
is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Spain  by  the  title  of 
Barenkeena  ;  the  Turks,  who  alfo  eat  it,  call  it  Ba- 
dinjan  ;  the  Italians  Melanzana  (Mala  infana),  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Britifh  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
Brown  John  or  Brown  Jolly. 

[But  the  Brown  Jolly  or  Bolangena  of  Jamaica,  is, 
according  to  Browne,  a  rough  prickly  fort.  The 
plant,  he  fays,  lives  fome  years,  and  feldom  rifes  above 
three  or  four  feet  in  height.  It  was  firft:  introduced 
by  the  Jews,  and  bears  a  number  of  large  berries, 
which  being  fliced,  pickled  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
boiled  to  tendernefs,  are  tifed  inftead  of  greens. 

In  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  fruit  is  broiled,  and  being 
peppered  and  falted,  is  reckoned  very  delicious.  But 
it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Rufiel,  that  though  Melongena 
is  cultivated  in  the  Levant  for  eating,  it  is -the  in- 
fanum  which  they  grow  in  the  Eaft  Indies  for  that 
purpofe. 

Loureiro  however  infifts,  that  the  infanum  of  Lin¬ 
neus  is  not  fpecifically  diftindt  from  Melongena  ;  hav¬ 
ing  obferved  prickles  on  the  latter  from  the  fame  feed 
with  the  ftnooth  ones,  and  in  the  fame  garden.  The 
plants  appear  to  be  moftly  unarmed,  but  fome  are  prick¬ 
ly,  either  on  the  calyx,  the  leaves,  ftem  or  branches. 
Rumphius  had  made  the  fame  obfervation  before. 

The  Egg-plant  is  a  native  of  Afia,  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  the  climate  is  warm  enough.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  before  1597  by  Gerarde  E :  under  the  name  o 
Mala  infana,  mad  or  raging  Apples.  It  muft  be  fown 
in  April,  fays  he,  in  a  bed  of  horfe-dung,  as  Mufke- 
melons  are.  It  grows  in  Egypt  almoft  every  where ; 
and  bore  fruit  of  the  bignefs  of  a  goofe  egg  one  extra¬ 
ordinary  temperate  year,  in  the  garden  of  a  worfhipful 
merchant,  Mr.  Harvy,  in  Lime-ftreet. 
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42.  This  is  a  fnrub  from  four  to  fix  feet  high,  with 
a  round  branching  fmoothifh  ftem,  covered  With  & 
mealy  down,  efpecially  the  branches.  Leaves  pe- 
tioled,  alternate,  ovate  or  oblong,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  three  of  four  inches  long,  lmooth  above,  more 
or  lefs  tomentofe  beneath.  Racemes  an  inch  long, 
lateral,  many-flowered:  peduncles  cluttered,  cymed, 
one-flowered.  Flowers  biggifh,  blue  :  fegments  of  the 
calyx  blunt ;  of  the  corolla  fpreading  and  lanceolate. 
Berries  globular11.] 

Stem  fhrubby,  lmooth,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  woody  branches  On  every  fide,  which  have  a 
fmooth  brown  bark.  Leaves  ovate,  acute-pointed, 
entire,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  four  inches  long,  and 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad.  Flowers  collected  into 
umbels  which  (land  ereft,  and  come  out  from  the  fide 
or  at  the  end  of  the  branches :  they  are  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  round  berries;  the 
fize  of  fmall  black  cherries,  which  are  yellow  when 
ripe. 

"  [Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Difcovered  by  Houfi- 
toun  at  Campeachy,  and  by  Jacquin  at  Carthagena. — 
Introduced  in  1778  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Alexander1:  but 
cultivated  by  Miller  before  1 733 * 

43.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  round  branches,  fmooth 
below,  but  of  a  dirty  afh-colour  above  with  minute 
ftellate  villofe  hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  three 
or  four  inches  long,  obtufe  and  almoft  equal  at  the 
bafe,  attenuated  at  the  tip,  fomewhat  rugged  on  the 
upper  furface  with  ftellate  hairs  vifible  only  with  a 
magnifier ;  the  older  leaves  almoft;  fmooth,  obfeurely 
veined :  underneath  more  villofe  with  a  dirty  nap, 
efpecially  the  younger  ones.  Petioles  half  an  inch 
long,  hoary.  Peduncles  lateral  towards  the  top,  the 
firft  ftiort  and  recurved,  then  gradually  longer  and 
ftraighter.  Pedicels  alternate,  eight  to  ten,  half  an 
inch  long.  Calyx  tomentofe-hoary ;  with  five  awl- 
lhaped  teeth,  four  times  as  (hort  as  the  corolla ;  which 
is  almoft  an  inch  wide,  and  deeply  five-cleft:  feg¬ 
ments  linear-lanceolate,  attenuated,  obtufe,  tomentofe 
without,  fmooth  within. — Found  at  Cayenne  by  von 
Rohr  k. 

Vahl  feems  to  think  this  fcarcely  different  from  the 
preceding,  yet  it  appears  to  be  diftindl  in  the  inflo- 
refcence,  calyx  and  corolla  h 

44.  Native  of  Peru.  Introduced  in  1785,  by  Monf. 
Thouin  m. 

45.  Annual.  Very  nearly  allied  to  S.  Melongena. 
Stem  fcarcely  branched,  with  a  ftellate  nap  on  it.  Leaves 
fub finuate.  Peduncles  folitary,  one-flowered,  pendu¬ 
lous,  thickened.  Fruit  large.— It  differs  from  that  in 
having  prickles  fcattered  over  the  ftem,  a  few  ftraight 
prickles  on  both  fides  of  the  leaves,  and  the  calyx 
very  prickly".  Notwithftanding  thefe  differences, 
Loureiro  thinkr  they  are  the  fame  fpecies.  See  n.  41. 

This  is  the  fort  which  is  cultivated  in  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies  for  eating.  One  much-efteemed  variety  in  fome 
provinces  is  called  Man'dia.  The  flower  is  fmall,  of 
a  dufky  purple  colour  :  the  fruit  is  yellow,  roundifh, 
the  fize  of  an  Orange  ;  the  leaves  and  calyx  prickly. 

It  has  been  introduced  into  the  Weft  Indies  for  cu¬ 
linary  purpofes,  fays  Swartz.  The  peduncles  are 
(hort,  one- flowered,  prickly,  incraffated:  the  corollas 
blue,  large,  and  nodding ;  the  fruit  the  fize  of  a  goofe’s 
egg,  ovate,  very  fmooth,  yellow  white  or  blue.  I? 
'varies  in  the  gardens,  with  an  unarmed  ftem,  and 
rugged-hirfute  leaves  hoary  with  meal  behind. 

46.  This  is  a  fhrub,  a  fathom  in  height,  with  round 
tomentofe  prickly  branches.  Prickles  awl-fhaped, 
wider  at  the  bafe,  a  little  bent  back,  and  as  it  were 
tomentofe.  Leaves  alternate,  often  tw7o  from  one 
point,  cordate-ovate,  acute,  finuate-angular,  with  the 
finufes  angular  and  the  lobes  fharpifh,  tomentofe  with 
very  (hort  ftellate  green  hairs,  and  beneath  with  longer 
whitifti  ones,  prickly  along  the  rachis.  Prickles  fcat¬ 
tered,  diftant,  from  a  wider  bafe,  compreffed,  awl- 
fhaped.  Petioles  round,  tomentofe,  defended  beneath 
with  ftraight  fcattered  prickles.  Racemes  lateral, 
compound,  panicle-form,  peduncled,  with  the  flowers 
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pedicelled,  cymed.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  round, 
unarmed,  tomentofe.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  unarmed, 
fubvillofe,  fcarcely  three  lines  in  length ,  fegments 
ovate,  acuminate.  Corolla  white  j  border  an  inch  in 
diameter.  It  varies  with  unarmed  leaves,  the  pe¬ 
tioles  only  having  here  and  there  prickles  on  ,  them. 
It  refembles  S.  indicum  very  much  ;  but  differs  in 
having  the  leaves  quite  unarmed  above,  and  the  rachis 
only  prickly  underneath  ;  the  racemes  more  branching ; 
and  the  calyxes  unarmed.  ■ 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Hifpanioli,  and  the  Bermuda 
iflands,  in  hedges. 

47.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing,  branched,  round, 
prickly.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  or  a  fpan  long, 
lanceolate -ovitte,  toothletted  at  the  edge,  rough  above, 
beneath  hifpid  with  ferruginous  hairs,  nerved  not 
rigid.  Petioles  flatted  a  little,  prickly  backwards,  as 
is  alfo  the  midrib :  prickles  fmall,  recurved.  Ra¬ 
cemes  lateral,  alternate  with  the  petioles,  fhorter  than 
the  leaves,  Ample,  many-flowered;  loofe :  pedicels 
Half  an  inch  long,  alternate^  approximating,  one-flow¬ 
ered.  Calyx  five-cornered,  five-toothed,  ferruginous- 
pubefeent,  prickly,  reflexed.  Corolla  larger, °  blue  ; 
fegments  long,  tomentofe  beneath.  Filaments  fcarcely 
any :  anthers  length  of  the  corolla,  bred,  contiguous, 
thicker  below,  alternating  at  top, perforated  by  twopores! 
Berry  placed  on  the  permanent  calyx,  umbilicate 
Vahl  conjectures  that  his  Jcabrum  is  allied  to  this  5 
and  Willdenow  unites  them  with  a  mark  of  doubt.— 
Vahl  thus  deferibes  his Jcalrum.  It  is  a  fhrub,  with 
round  flexuofe  branches,  fomewhat  rugged  with  ob- 
feure  ftellate  hairs,  armed  with  recurved  comprefled 
yellow  fmooth  fhort  prickles.  Leaves  three  together 
on  the  fame  fide  of  the  branch,  one  four  or  five  inches 
long,  the  fecond  three  inches,  and  the  third  fome- 
times  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  larger  two  inches 
wide,  elliptic,  acute  at  the  bafe,  bluntifh  at  the  tip, 
fubfinuate  with  two  or  three  angles  on  each  fide,  ftel- 
late-hairy  and  rugged  on  both  furfaces,  paler  beneath 
on  account  of  the  ftars  of  hairs  beino-  clofer'-  the 
midrib  prickly  on  both  fides :  fmall  prickles  on  the 
face  of  the  branches.  Rudiment  of  a  branchlet  in  the 
axils,  with  leaves  tomentofe  of  a  dirty  yellow  colour. 
Petiole  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  long,  prickly.  Ral 
cemes  lateral,  folitary,  two  inches  long,  when  the 
lower  flowers,  are  pafl,  bent  back.  Pedicels  half  an 
inch  long,  filiform,  fometimes  armed  with  a  needle  - 
like  prickle,  when  fruit-bearing  curved  upwards,  co- 
vere  with  ftellate  hairs,  as  are  alfo  the  peduncle  and 
calyxes.  Calyx  fhort,  prickly,-  prickles  frequent, 
needle-like :  fegments  lanceolate,  acuminate.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  linear,  tomentofe-hoary  on  th< 
outfide.  Berries  fmall,  fmooth. 

Found  in  the  woods  of  Hifpaniola  by  Swartz  •  anc 
in  the  Weft  Indies  by  von  Rohr. 

.  48.  Stature  of  S.  Melongena.  Leaves  wide,  pe. 
tided,  having  upright  prickles  on  the  veins,  villofi 
above,  tomentofe  beneath.  Petioles,  peduncles  anc 
calyxes  prick^.  Peduncles  axillary,  Ample,  fhort 
Calyxes  bell-Ihaped,  tomentofe,  armed  with  ftou; 
prickles,,  covering  the  whole  berry.  Berries  vert 
rough-haired.— Native  of  Malabar p.  7 

49.  This  refembles  the  virginianum  (n.  cc  )  in  its 
leaves  and  manner  of  growth,  but  the  whole  plant  h 
hairy,  the  flowers  paler  and  a  little  fmaller,  the  fruil 
Digger  and  not  variegated,  but  white  when  ripe.  It 
grows  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  in  height,  with  the  branches 
fcattered  on  every  fide,  from  round  angular,  dufky 
purple  towards  the  fun,  armed  with  frequent  brownifh 
or  whitifh  prickles.  Leaves  large,  variou fly  laciniated, 
covered  all  over  with  foft  hairs,  whitifh  green  under¬ 
neath  with  more  prickles,  which  are  whitifh  or  yel- 
lowifh.  Two  or  three  flowers  come  out  together  on 
a  common  peduncle,  each  on  a  flender  pedicel,  of  a 
middling  fize,  pale  purple,  in  a  very  prickly  calyx. 
Bernes  large*  at  firft  green,  then  white  and  Aiming 
Some  of  the  flowers  are  male,  others  female  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  appear  firft,  and  have  more  prickly  calyxes ;  both 
are  on  the  fame  common  peduncle,  and  have  all  the 
parts  j  but  in  the  former  the  ftyle  and  germ  are  abor- 
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five,  and  in  the  latter,  the  anthers  have  no  pollen.  It 
is  not  unufual  with  fome  of  the  other  fpecies  to  have 

rirrenL°WeirS'  ^he  w^°^e  pLnt  is  prickly,  and  be- 

1  es  this,,  the  branches,  petioles  and  peduncles  are 
covered  with  a  thick  nap.  ft  ft  an  annual  plant;  and 
rofr  from  feed  fent  by  Houftoun  from  CampeachyL 

According  to  Swartz,  this  is  the  acantbifolium  of 
Mfller,  who  fays  that]  it  was  difeovered  by  Houftoun 
at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  whence  he  fent  the 
leeds  to  England,  which  fucceeded  in  the  Chelfea  ^ar- 
den.— It  rifes  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk  near*two 
feet  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  branches,  clofely 
armed  with  flender  yellow  fpines  of  unequal  lengths. 
Leaves  fix  inches  long*  and  three  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  bright  green  and  deeply  finuated ;  the  veins 
armed  with  yellow  ereCt  fpines  on  both  fides.  Flowers 
Very  large,  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  Berries  round,  as 
large  as  common  cherries,  marbled  with  white  and 
green.  Calyx  armed  with  fpines  like  a  hedgehog.  It 
flowers  in  july  and  auguftj  and  the  fruit  ripens  late  in 
the  autumn. 

50.  Annual.  Branches  varioufiy  fpiny,  brownifh 
on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  Leaves  repand,  finuate,  ob- 
tufe,  green  on  both  fides,  with  fpines  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  of  a  bright  purple  colour,  frequently  girt  with  a 
pale  band.  The  peduncles  have  ftouter  fpines  on 
them.  Flowers  violet-coloured1. 

This  is  wrongly  united  with  the  preceding  in  Syf- 
terna  Vegetabilium  and  Mantiflk.  The  delcription  of 
S..  campechienfe  in  the  Mantilla  belongs  to  this  ipe- 
cies 3 :  it  is  as  follows. 

Stem  a  foot  high,  becoming  fhrubby,  round,  hairy, 
prickly,  annual  as  well  as  the  root ;  prickles  ftraight, 
fpreading,  fcattered,  purple  ;  hairs  fpreading,  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  prickles.  Leaves  petioled,  cor¬ 
date,  laterally  five-lobed  to  the  middle,  the  leaves  ob- 
tufe,  the  finufes  blunter,  elevated,  fpreading :  the 
larger  veins  on  both  fides  have  a  few  ftraight  prickles 
on  them :  the  midrib  is  white  or  purple,  Petiolesi 
the.  length  of  the  leaves,  prickly  and  hairy,  purple  on 
their  upper  fide,  and  having  raifed  dots  fcattered  over 
them.  Peduncles  lateral,  prickly,  two  together,  the 
one  having  one  flower  only*  the  other  commonly  four 
flowers.  Corollas  white  or  blue.  Filaments  the  length 
of  the  anthers,  white.  Anthers  yellow,  with  a  paler 
yellow,  beak.  In  the  flowers  that  firft  come  out  the 
calyx  is  more  prickly,  and  the  anthers  have  no  pollen. 
Native  of  America.] 

51.  This  rifes  with  a  prickly  herbaceous  ftalk  three 
or  four  feet  high  j  the  fpines  are  ftrong  and  crooked ; 
the  leaves  are  large,  angular,  woolly,  and  armed  with 
the  like  fpines ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  blue 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by.  yellow  fruit,  the  lhape 
and  fize  of  a  Catharine  Pear  inverted.  The  plant  is 
annual  here.  It  grows  common  in  all  the  VYeft- 
India  iflands,  where  it  is  called  Batchelor’s  Pear  See 
Dillen.  elth.  363. 

[Linneus  fays  Virginia  and  Barbadoes,  and  remarks 
that  the  leaves  are  equal  in  length  and  breadth,  and 
bluntifh. 

According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  wild  in  Cochinchina, 
He  deferibes  the  Item  as  annual,  hard,  thick,  five  feet 
high,  ereCt,  prickly,,  tomentofe,  branched ;  the  leaves 
as  . very  large,  roundifh,  angular-lobed,  often  cordate, 
prickly  on  both  fides,  cinereous-villofe,  fcattered ;  the 
flowers  as  white,  on  lateral  many-flowered  peduncles  ; 
the  calyx  as  very  hairy  but  without  prickles  j  the  berry 
as  middle-fized,  round,  yellow,  hifpick  It  cannot  well 
be  the  fame  with  Miller’s. 

52. '  Stem  fhrubby,  tomentofe  above,  prickly  • 
prickles  ftraight,  fmall,  needle-like,  fcattered.  Leaves 
blunt,  with  one  or  three  unequal  blunt  angles  on  each 
fide, .  tomentofe  on  both  furfaces,  foft,  whiter  beneath  : 
prickles  fcattered  on  the  nerves  both  above  and  be¬ 
low,  half  an  inch  in  length*  ftouter  than  on  the  ftem- 
fmooth,  ftraight.  Petioles  an  inch  long,  prickly.  Pe¬ 
duncles  above,  leafy,  feveral,  aggregate,  half  an  inch 
long,  one-flowered,  very  hirfute.  Segments  of  the 
calyx  ovate,  acute,  very  hirfute  on  the  outfide ;  as  is 
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alfo  the  corolla,  but  that  is  fmooth  within  ;  it  is  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  three  of  the  fegments  are  a 
little  longer  than  the  other  two. — Found  by  von  Rohr 
on  the  ifland  of  Trinidad'. 

53.  Stem  and  petioles  white- tomentofe,  with  few 
ftraight  naked  prickles.  Leaves  tomentofe,  wide, 
cordate,  deeply  angular,  fharpifh,  unarmed,  fmooth 
above.  Panicle  terminating,  compound,  tomentofe, 
unarmed,  as  is  alfo  the  calyx. — Native  of  Brafil u. 

54.  Allied  to  S.  campechienfe,  but  the  leaves  are 
covered  with  thin  fhining  hairs  prefled  clofe,  the  lobes 
of  the  fegments  have  more  rarely  one  or  two  large 
teeth,  the  calyxes  have  the  prickles  thinly  dilperfed, 
and  the  corolla  is  of  a  different  figure.— -Native  of 
America x. 

55.  This  differs  from  S„  fodomeum  in  having  an¬ 
gular  branches,  but  it  is  alfo  annual.  Spines  copious, 
fnow-white.  Fruits  fmall,  variegated  with  green  and 
white  h] 

Annual,  fhrubby,  prickly,  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  a  few  (lender  branches.  Flowers  large, 
blue,  with  prickly  calyxes.  Berries  almoft  the  fize  of 
black  Cherries. 

[According  to  Dillenius,  it  is  a  foot  and  half  or  two 
feet  in  height,  with  a  ftem  as  thick  as  a  fwan’s  quill, 
of  a  duflcy  red  colour,  bending  down  at  the  joints,  and 
extending  its  branches  Tideways ;  the  leaves  are  on 
long  prickly  petioles,  in  fhape  they  are  like  thofe  of 
Acanthus,  but  fmaller,  bright  and  deep  green,  fmooth 
and  fomewhat  lhining  on  both  Tides,  marked  with  white 
veins,  and  having  long  white  prickles  on  the  nerves, 
and  along  the  edges  on  the  larger  leaves.  Flowers  fix 
or  (even  in  a  Tort  of  fhort  Tpike,  ftained  with  violet. 
Filaments  very  fhort :  anthers  more  Teparate  than  in 
moft  of  the  fpecies.  Calyxes  very  prickly.  Berries 
of  an  oblong  fpheroidal  form. 

Native  of  America.  Cultivated  in  1656  by  Tradef- 
cant,  in  whofe  garden  Ray  Taw  it. 

56.  Sufficiently  diftincft  from  the  preceding,  in  hav¬ 
ing  fmooth  leaves,  not  ciliate  or  prickly  at  the  edge, 
and  the  ftem  decumbent  not  eredt.  It  varies  with  the 
fegments  of  the  leaves  fcarcely  Tinuate. — Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  Annual. 


57.  This  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  yet  is  dif¬ 
ferent  :  the  prickles  on  the  ftem  are  fewer,  the  leaves 
and  flowers  larger,  the  fegments  of  the  leaves  more 
acute,  and  the  leaves  and  younger  branches  are  co¬ 
vered  with  ftellate  hairs.— Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Annual C 


53.  Stem  tomentofe,  hoary,  as  is  the  whole  plant: 
prickles  fcattered,  needle-like,  yellow,  fmooth,  ftraight. 
Leaves  remote,  two  inches  long,  blunt,  fhorter  on  one 
Tide  of  the  bafe,  having  three  or  four  wide  rounded 
quite  entire  lobes  on  each  Tide ;  they  are  veinlefs  on 
the  upper  furface,  and  for  the  moft  part  unarmed  , 
limply  veined  beneath,  with  needle-like  prickles  on 
the  midrib,  feldom  on  the  veins.  Petiole  an  inch  and 
half  long,  with  prickles  fcattered  all  over  it.  Ra¬ 
cemes  commonly  oppofite  to  the  leaves,  almoft  up¬ 
right,  eight-flowered.  Peduncle  rigid,  an  inch  and 
half  long :  pedicels  half  an  inch  in  length,  reflexed, 
unarmed,  as  is  alfo  the  peduncle.  Calyx  tomentofe, 
very  prickly,  permanent :  the  prickles, on  it  are  ftouter 
than  on  the  reft  of  the  plant.  Berries  globular,  the 
fize  of  a  hazel  nut. — Native  of  Arabia  Felix  a. 

59.  Sterna  fathom  in  height,  branched,  prickly: 
branches  fiexuofe,  round,  tomentofe,  prickly.  Leaves 
in  pairs,  alternate,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  wedged  at 
•  :\t  bale,  widening  towards  the  upper  part,  angular 
1  angles  fo  blunt  as  to  be  lometimes  obliterated) 

iharp  at  the  top,  entire  at  the  edge,  fcarcely  repand, 
nerved,  tomentofe  and  fomewhat  rugged  on  both  Tides, 
whiter  beneath,  and  the  midrib  or  rachis  there  prickly. 
Prickles  flout,  fhort,  reflexed,  pale.  Racemes  lateral, 
much  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  Ample,  many-flowered  : 
towers  pedicelled,  fubcymed ;  pedicels  length  of  the 
raceme,  crowded  in  two  rows,  filiform,  one-flowered, 

Corollfr  n0feL  Prickl^  Calyx  minute,  prickly. 

•  Ala  fmall,  pale  blue  or  white  ;  with  the  fegments 
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reflexed  and  tomentofe  without.  Berry  roundifh,  firft 
green  veined  with  black,  but  wholly  black  when  ripa, 
fmooth,  having  a  dot  at  the  top,  fize  of  a  red  Cur¬ 
rant. 

It  differs  from  S.  indicum  in  having  the  leaves  more 
tomentofe,  and  angular  without  finufes ;  the  pedicels 
numerous,  the  flowers  fmall,  and  efpecially  the  prickles 
fubrecurved.  It  very  much  refembles  S.  tomentofum, 
but  the  leaves  in  that  are  cordate,  and  the  prickles 
ftraight. — Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hilpaniola,  in  wafte 
places b.] 

Miller  has  a  fpecies  under  this  name ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  be  the  fame.  He  fays  it  riles  with 
a  fhrubby  woolly  ftalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  armed 
with  fhort  recurved  thorns,  and  garnifhed  with  oval 
woolly  leaves  fix  inches  long  and  four  broad,  angularly 
finuate,  and  having  a  very  few  fhort  crooked  fpines 
upon  the  midrib  on  the  under  fide.  The  flowers  are 
in  fmall  umbels  fittihg  clofe  to  the  fide  of  the  branches ; 
they  are  fmall  and  yellow,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall 
round  berries  of  a  faffron  colour  when  ripe. 

60.  Stem  fhrubby,  two  or  three  feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  woody  branches,  armed  with  fhort,  ftrong, 
yellowifh  fpines ;  leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  an 
inch  broad,  woolly  on  both  fides^  and  angularly  in¬ 
dented,  armed  with  fpines  on  both  Tides  along  the 
midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  in  longifh  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  blue  and  like  thofe 
of  S.  fodommum.  Berries  round,  of  a  gold  colour, 
as  large  as  cherries. 

[Height  a  cubit  or  a  cubit  and  half.  Stem  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger,  with  an  afh- coloured  bark,  and 
brownifh,  fhorter  and  fewer  fpines  than  on  the  leaves  ; 
on  which  they  are  more  frequent  along  the  midrib 
and  principal  veins,  efpecially  on  the  upper  furface, 
they  are  alfo  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  leaves  are 
finuate,  like  the  next  fpecies,  but  more  deeply,  they 
are  wider  alfo  and  blunter  :  the  younger  ones  are  to¬ 
mentofe  and  fomewhat  hoary,  but  afterwards  become 
green,  only  paler  underneath,  thick,  and  covered  clofely 
with  hairs  which  are  fo  fhort  and  thin  that  they  are 
detected  rather  by  the  touch  than  the  fight.  Flowers 
five  or  fix  on  a  long  common  peduncle,  like  thofe  of 
the  next  fpecies,  but  of  a  deeper  colour,  and  not  fo 
frequent  on  a  fpike  of  the  fame  length  ;  they  are  bigger 
than  thofe  of  Borago,  curled  towards  the  edges,  of  a 
purplifti  blue  colour ;  calyx  hirfute,  with  narrow  re¬ 
flexed  fegments.  Peduncles  fometimes  with,  and 
fometimes  without  fpines.  Fruit  pear-fhaped ;  the 
feeds  being  fent  from  Barbadoes  under  the  name  of 
Batchelor’s  Pearc. 

If  fo.  Miller’s  mammofum  is  probably  this  fpe¬ 
cies. 

Gairtner  defcribes  the  berry  as  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  Afparagus,  of  a  colour  from  orange  tending 
to  red :  the  cuticle  papery  but  hardifh  :  the  pulp  wa¬ 
tery.  Receptacle  oblong,  flattifh,  growing  everywhere 
to  the  partition.  Seeds  about  twenty,  compreffed, 
ovate-kidneyform,  pale. 

Loureiro  alfo  fays  that  the  berry  is  fmall,  roundifh 
and  faffron -coloured.  Dillenius  therefore  is  probably 
miftaken  as  to  the  fruit.  Perhaps  he  was  milled  by 
Robert’s  figure,  which  was  not  drawn  for  this  fpecies. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  of  Co- 
chinchina. 

61.  Stem  in  a  manner  fhrubby,  but  yet  annual. 
Leaves  rugged,  fcarcely  tomentofe,  entire  at  the  bafe, 
finuate  with  (harpilh  angles,  and  fpines  on  the  midrib, 
not  at  the  Tides.  Racemes  longer  than  the  leaves, 
loole,  Ample d.  Berries  round,  the  fize  of  a  large  pea, 
yellow  when  ripe  e. 

Native  of  Carolina.  This  and  the  preceding  were 
cultivated  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  in  1732.  They 
flower  in  july  f. 

62.  Stem  ere<5t,  fhrubby,  villofe,  covered  with  very 
numerous  awl-Ihaped  prickles.  The  thicker  prickles 
white,  the  more  flender  brown.  Leaves  bipinnatifid 
or  double-finuate,  with  the  lobes  blunt  and  quite  en¬ 
tire,  villofe,  armed  with  prickles  on  both  fides.  Petiole 
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villofe,  prickly.  Cyme  extrafoliaceous,  few-flowered. 
Peduncles  very  villofe,  prickly.  Calyx  villofe,  prickly, 
bell-fhaped,  covering  the  berry.  Corolla  yellow. 
Anthers  diftant.  Berry  the  fize  of  a  Cherry,  villofe 
and  armed  with  prickles.  It  differs  from  S.  Sodo- 
mcum,  in  having  villofe  bipinnatifid  leaves,  yellow  co¬ 
rollas,  and  berries  covered  by  the  calyx8.] 

63.  This  has  a  ftrong  thick  fhrubby  ftalk,  which 
riles  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  fending  out  many 
fhort  thick  branches,  clofely  armed  with  fhort  ftrong 
yellow  fpines  on  every  fide ;  the  leaves  are  about  four 
flhches  long  and  two  broad ;  they  are  cut  almoft  to 
their  midrib  in  obtufe  fegments,  which  are  oppofite, 
regular,  and  formed  like  winged  leaves ;  thefe  feg¬ 
ments  have  feveral  obtufe  indentures  on  their  edges ; 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  armed  with  the 
fame  fort  of  fpines  as  thofe  on  the  ftalks,  on  both 
Tides.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  bunches  on  the 
fide  of  the  branches,  they  are  blue,  and  larger  than  in 
the  tomentofum  (n.  70 ;)  appear  in  june  andjuly,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  round  yellow  berries,  as  large  as 
Walnuts.  It  grows  naturally  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

[It  is  remarked  in  Syftema  Vegetabilium  that  the 
leaves  are  naked  on  both  ftdes. — It  was  cultivated  in 
1731,  by  Mr.  Miller  h. 

64.  This  plant  is  rough  with  abundance  of  prickles. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
found  by  Thunberg. 

65.  Stem  fhrubby,  white  tomentofe,  with  flender 
ftraight  fcattered  prickles.  Leaves  cordate,  repand, 
green  above,  with  a  wide  white  margin,  white-tomen- 
tofe  beneath,  with  ftraight  prickles  on  both  fides.’ 
Flowers  racemed,  bell-fhaped,  plaited,  tomentofe, 
■white,  like  thofe  of  S.  tuberofum,  or  the  common 
Potato.  Calyxes  unarmed ;  when  fruit-bearing  prickly. 
Native  of  Abyflinia*:  of  Africa,  found  by  James 
Bruce,  Efq.  and  introduced  in  1775.  It  flowers  moft 
part  of  the  fummer  k. 

66.  Trunk  arboreous,  fix  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of 
the  thumb,  round,  afh-coloured,  rough  to  the  touch 
by  invifible  tubercles.  Prickles  very  abundant  on 
both  furfaces  of  the  leaves,  petioles,  ftem  and  branches ; 
on  the  ftem  moftly  recurved,  the  reft  ftraight.  Leaves 
wide  and  large,  with  the  petiole  a  foot  long,  cordate, 
alternate,  lobed,  acute,  villofe  and  foft  on  both  fides ; 
the  lobes  fublanceolate  and  acute  ;  the  petioles  round, 
rough  and  villofe.  Common  peduncles  fhort,  on  the 
ftem  and  branches  fpreading  horizontally many  pe¬ 
dicels  fpringing  from  them  circularly.  Thefe  and  the 
calyxes  are  fomewhat  villofe  and  unarmed.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  very  fmall  and  roundifh.  Corolla  pale 
purple  or  whitilh ;  fegments  lanceolate,  long  and 
ipreading  very  much.  Germ  roundifh,  very  hirfute  h 

Jacquin  fays  that  this  plant  came  up  from  feed  fent 
from  the  Eaft  Indies,  about  the  year  1776  : — but  it  is 
a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies  ;  and  was  introduced  here 
in  1778,  by  MefT.  Kennedy  and  Lee  :  it  flowers  from 
june  to  feptember  m. 

67.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It  was  introduced  in  1779  ; 
and  flowers  here  in  march  and  april  \ 

68.  Stem  tomentofe,  afh-coloured,  with  thick 
ftraight  fhort  yellowifh  prickles,  tomentofe  except  at 
the  end.  Leaves  ovate,  fhorter  on  one  fide  of  the  bafe, 
tomentofe,  thick,  blunt ;  the  young  ones  pinnately 
ftnuate,  whitifh  at  the  edge,  having  three  prickles  on 
the  rib.  Petioles  prickly  underneath.  Peduncles  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftem  :  the  primary  pedicel  with  the 
calyx  fpiny,  the  reft  male  and  unarmed.  Corolla 
like  that  of  Borage,  purplifh-blue. — Native  of  Pa- 
leftine  °. 

69.  This  is  fhrubby,  two  feet  high,  and  branched. 
Trunk  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  fmooth, 
woody  and  afh-coloured  at  bottom,  the  reft  green. 
Branches  fpreading  very  much,  the  upper-  part  co¬ 
vered  with  a  meally  nap.  Leaves  ovate,  acute,  to¬ 
mentofe  on  both  fides,  repand- angular  or  more  entire, 
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pale-green,  waved,  petioled,  commonly  more  produced 
on  one  fide  of  the  bafe,  when  young  having  a  violef- 
coloured  meal  on  the  edge  and  at  the  back.  Pe¬ 
duncles  tomentofe,  dufky-violet,  racemed,  a  few  Others 
um belled,  and  very  few  one-flowered.  Calyx  tomen¬ 
tofe.  Corolla  wrinkled,  pale  blue,  with  a  wide  border 
divided  to  the  middle  into  five,  fix  or  ten  parts.  Some 
flowers,  as  in  many  fpecies  of  Solanum,  are  abortive. 
Fruit  roundifh,  deprefled,  fhining,  indiftindly  une¬ 
qually  or  fcarcely  at  all  grooved,  unarmed,  pendulous, 
orange-coloured  with  a  thick  coriaceous  rind,  moftly 
without  feed.  Prickles  fmooth,  ftout;  ftraight  or  re¬ 
curved  on  the  ftem  and  branches,  but  few;  fewer  or 
none  on  the  midrib  and  principal  veins ;  very  rare  on 

the.  calyxes,  racemes  and  petioles p. - Native  of 

Guinea.] 

70.  Stem  fhrubby,  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  fe¬ 
veral  woody  branches,  armed  with  fharp  thorns. 
Leaves  ovate,  woolly,  having  angular  indentures  on 
their  edges ;  they  are  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  more 
than  an  inch  broad.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
loofe  axillary  bunches ;  they  are  blue  and  large,  appear 
in  june  andjuly,  and  are  fucceeded  by  found  berries 
as  large  as  common  Cherries,  of  a  gold  colour,  but 
turning  black  when  ripe. 

[Stem  and  whole  plant  tomentofe,  with  very  nar¬ 
row  naked  prickles.  Leaves  green  on  both  fides, 
cordate,  obtufe,  repand,  commonly  fpiny  along  the 
midrib  only  :  the  young  ones  come  out  with  a  violet- 
coloured  meal  on  the  edge  compofed  of  ftellate  hairs. 
Berries  fulvous,  the  fize  of  a  Goofeberry q. 

f3.  Trunk  two  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of  the  little 
finger,  without  hairs,  but  having  a  few  fhort  prickles 
on  it.  Branches  fpreading,  round,  armed  with  ftraight 
awl-fhaped  brownifh  prickles.  Leaves  wide-ovate, 
fubtomentofe  on  both  fides,  dirty  green,  blunt,  repand; 
alternate,  petioled  ;  the  midrib  on  both  fides  and  the 
petiole  thinly  fet  with  prickles.  Racemes  oppofite  to 
a  leaf,  fhort,  almoft  unarmed,  tomentofe,  fimple. 
Calyx  fmall,  tomentofe,  almoft  unarmed,  deeply  cut 
into  five  ovate  and  very  fpreading  fegments.  Corolla 
deeply  five-cleft,  feveral  times  longer  than  the  calyx, 
white  or  pale  purple  ;  fegments  ovate-lanceolate,  acute. 
Berry  the  lize  of  a  Pea,  red  turning  to  a  dirty  orange- 
colour.  Seeds  pale  with  fome  yellownefs  r.  It  came 
to  Jacquin  from  the  Paris  garden,  under  the  name  of 
S.  coccineum.  But  it  differs  only  in  having  whitiffi 
flowers,  and  a  fmaller  fruit  of  a  fcarlet  colour;  for 
the  leaves  are  not  at  all  different.  In  the  common 
tomentofum  there  are  fometimes  prickles  and  fometimes 
none,  and  they  are  either  very  tomentofe  or  have  only 
a  thin  nap  over  them  \  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  was  cultivated  in  1721,  by  Mr. 
Miller1. 

71.  Stem  fhrubby  ;  branches  round,  below  fmooth 
with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  above  tomentofe  and  yel¬ 
low,  as  are  alfo  the  branchlets.  Leaves  petioled,  two 
or  three  inches  long,  having  fometimes  a  finus  or  two, 
but  moftly  entire,  veined  on  the  upper  furface,  marked 
with  lines  along  the  nerves,  rugged  with  minute  ftel¬ 
late  hairs :  beneath  nerved,  tomentofe  with  a  yellowifh 
nap,  acute  or  obtufe,  fubcordate  at  the  bafe  with  a 
fmall  finus,  and  often  fhorter  on  one  fide  of  it.  Spines 
on  the  branches,  petioles,  and  frequently  on  the  upper 
furface  of  the  leaves,  fcattered,  ftraight,  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  long,  fmooth,  fhining,  yellow.  Racemes  la¬ 
teral,  peduncled,  few-flowered,  with  a  yellow  nap  on 
them,  fometimes  bifid.  Calyx  fhort.  Corollas^  to¬ 
mentofe  on  the  outfide,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx, 
with  ovate  fegments.  There  are  often  only  four 
ftamens ;  and  fome  of  the  flowers  are  male. — Native 
of  the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz.  Weft 

72.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  three  or  four  feet 
high/' dividing  into  feveral  irregular  branches,  which 
have  a  gray  bark,  and  are  armed  on  every  fide  with 
flender  ered  fpines  of  a  gray  colour.  Leaves  an  inch 
and  half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  fmooth,  and  a 
little  indented  or  waved  on  their  edges.  Flowers  in 
long  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  upon  long 
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peduncles,  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  Berries  fafiron-co- 
loured,  the  iize  of  peas. 

[Cultivated  in  the  Eltham  garden,  from  feeds  fent 
from  the  ifle  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama’s*. 
It  is  alfo  a  native  of  Jamaica. 

73.  Shrubby.  Branches  purple,  fmooth  at  bottom, 
tomentofe  at  top,  prickly  :  prickles  reflexed,  yellow, 
fmooth  few.  Leaves  two  inches  long  or  more,  acute 
at  both  ends,  entire,  a  little  fhorter  at  the  bafe  on  one 
fide,  flat  at  the  edge,  quite  entire,  having  a  few  frnall 
ftellate  hairs  on  the  upper  furface,  (lightly  tomentofe 
underneath,  having  fometimes  a  frnall  prickle  or  two, 
but  for  the  moft  part  unarmed.  Petiole  an  inch  long, 
tomentofe,  prickly :  prickles  awl-fhaped,  ftraight, 
fewer.  Racemes  above  leafy,  fhort,  nodding,  tomen¬ 
tofe.  Corollas  villofe  on  the  outfide 
Found  by  von  Rohr  in  Cayenne  T. 

74.  This  is  a  tree  fifteen  feet  high,  with  the  trunk 
as  thick  as  the  human  arm  or  thicker,  round,  upright, 
afh-coloured,  with  fhort  flout  prickles,  which  are  to¬ 
mentofe  and  fpring  from  a  wide  bafe.  Branches  the 
fame,  but  the  younger  tomentofe  and  hoary.  Leaves 
fcattered,  unarmed,  lanceolate,  acute,  quite  entire, 
wrinkled,  fmooth  above,  tomentofe  and  hoary  beneath, 
half  a  foot  long,  on  tomentofe  unarmed  petioles  an  inch 
in  length.  Racemes  terminating,  with  the  branches 
lengthened  out  beyond  them,  round,  all  unarmed  to¬ 
gether  with  the  flowers,  tomentofe,  moftly  twice  dicho¬ 
tomous,  three  inches  long.  Pedicels  many,  directed 
one  way,  pendulous  during  flowering,  but  upright  and 
an  inch  long  when  in  fruit.  Calyx  frnall,  bell-fhaped, 
tomentofe,  hoary,  five-toothed.  Corolla  violet-purple, 
fpreading  very  much  :  fegments  oblong,  acute,  flat. 
Filaments  very  fhort.  Berry  roundilh,  fhining,  the 
fize  of  a  pea,  red.  Seeds  roundilh,  comprefled,  whitifh, 
feveral z. 

Vahl  remarks  that  his  nheum  is  allied  to  Swartz’s 
S.  Jubinerme ,  but  is  of  a  different  country,  and  has  very 
prickly  branches,  with  the  leaves  fnow-white  under¬ 
neath.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

75.  This  is  a  lhrub,  with  round  flexuofe  branches, 
having  two  warts  at  intervals,  below  unarmed  and 
fmooth,  above  fomewhat  villofe,  hoary,  with  a  few 
frnall  prickles.  Leaves  in  pairs,  one  from  five  to  feven 
inches  in  length,  the  other  fmaller  by  half,  fharp  at 
both  ends,  a  little  narrower  on  one  fide  of  the  bafe, 
fomewhat  rugged  on  both  furfaces  with  indiftindt  ftel¬ 
late  hairs,  fomewhat  fhining  and  unarmed  on  the  up¬ 
per,  paler  on  the  under  furface  with  prickles  along  the 
midrib  :  prickles  moftly  near  each  other  in  pairs,  but 
fometimes  folitary  and  diftant,  frnall,  yellow,  fmooth, 
recurved.  Petioles  an  inch  long,  one  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  other,  having  a  few  villofe  hairs  fcattered 
over  them,  and  frequent  prickles  underneath.  Pe¬ 
duncles  lateral,  filiform,  half  an  inch  long,  afh-co¬ 
loured.  Pedicels  umbelled  (probably  becoming  ra- 
cemed,)  a  little  longer  than  the  peduncle,  unarmed. 
Calyx  alfo  unarmed,  meally  and  fomewhat  villofe,  afh- 
colouied,  with  awl-fhaped  fegments.  Corolla  deeply 
four-cleft,  with  linear,  fomewhat  villofe  fegments.  Fi¬ 
laments  four.  Anthers  linear,  almoft  the  length  of  the 
corolla. — It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  S.  obfcurum,  which 
has  alfo  geminate  leaves ;  but  differs  in  having  the 
branches  more  rigid  and  flexuofe,  the  leaves  larger  and 
more  attenuated,  the  prickles  more  frequent  on  the 
petioles,  and  four  ftamens.  Nor  is  it  very  different 
from  S.  lancemfolium,  but  it  leems  to  be  different  in 
having  flexuofe  branches,  more  fparingly  prickled,  and 
four  ftamens. 

Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it  was  found  by  von 
Rohr  \  ' 

76.  Stem  round,  upright,  woody,  with  a  dufky  ci¬ 
nereous  bark,  weak  at  top,  ten  feet  high,  branched, 
green  and  fhining  above.  Branches  the  fame,  weak 
n-pm  lanSmS  d°wn  unlefs  fupported.  Prickles  on  the 

frnm  ^  branches  vei7  numerous,  fhort,  recurved, 
f  om  a  wide  compreffed  bafe  awl-fhaped,  punoent, 
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fides,  but'  a  little  rugged  to  the  touch  on  account  0 { 
fome  white  ftellate  feflile  hairs,  vifible  only  with  a  mag¬ 
nifier  :  thefe  are  found  alfo  on  the  ftem  and  branches. 
The  leaves  are  dark  green  and  unarmed  on  the  upper 
furface,  paler  green  on  the  under  and  prickly  along 
the  midrib  only,  from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
Petioles  about  an  inch  and  half  long  and  prickly.  Ra¬ 
cemes  lateral,  fharp,  unarmed.  Calyx  fhort  and  green, 
deeply  cut ;  fegments  lanceolate-acuminate  patulous. 
Petals  white  and  deeply  cut  into  lanceolate  acute  feg¬ 
ments  b. 

Native  of  South  America. — Willdenow  fuggefts  that 
it  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  the  preceding. 

77.  Stem  branched,  covered  with  fcattered  pnckjes. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  brown  above,  tomentofe  and 
unarmed  beneath.  Flowers  blue,  large.  Peduncle* 
and  calyxes  unarmed. — Native  of  Mexico. 

78.  Stem  and  petioles  tomentofe  ;  midrib  of  the 
leaves  befet  all  over  with  very  fhort  capillaceous 
prickles.  Leaves  very  like  thofe  of  Elaeagnus  anguf- 
tifolius. — Native  of  South  America c. 

79.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  pigeon’s 
quill,  villofe-fubtomentofe  with  yellow  ftellate  hairs 
branches  and  midrib  of  the  leaves  on  both  fides,  hav¬ 
ing  abundance  of  fmooth,  ftraight  prickles,  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  yellow  with  a  bfown  tip.  Leaves 
an  inch  and  half  long,  narrow,  equal  at  the  bafe,  fub- 
repand  or  entire,  having  frnall  ftellate  villofe  hairs  on 
both  fides,  fomewhat  rugged,  green.  Peduncles  foli¬ 
tary,  very  fhort.  Calyx  ftellate -villofe,  unarmed.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  linear,  villofe  on  the  outfide.  Sta¬ 
mens  a  little  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Berries  globular, 
fmooth,  fliining,  the  fize  of  a  Coriander  feedd. — Native 
of  the  ifland  of  Dominica. 

80.  This  refembles  S.  Bahamenfe  very  much,  but 
the  flowers  are  white,  not  violet  the  leaves  are  acu¬ 
minate,  not  bluntifh  ;  the  fpines  are  ftouter,  more 
abundant,  and  of  a  fiery  red  colour d.] 

Stem  three  feet  high,  dividing  at  the  top  into  feveral 
branches,  which  are  clofely  armed  with  ftraight  gold- 
coloured  fpines  on  every  fide.  Leaves  from  two  to 
three  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
having  a  few  angular  indentures,  and  their  midrib 
armed  with  a  row  of  the  like  fpines  as  thofe  upon  the 
ftalks,  and  (landing  eredt.  Flowers  in  long  bunches 
from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  white  and  fucceeded  by  red 
berries  almoft  as  large  as  the  frnall  black  Cherry. 

[Native  of  South  America.  Cultivated  in  1714, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  from  march 
to  november*. 

j3.  This  is  a  frnall  flirub.  Stem  round,  fcarcely 
the  thicknefs  of  a  pigeon’s  quill,  fmooth.  Branches 
alternate,  fpreading,  rod-like,  ftellate-villofe  at  top. 
Prickles  fcattered  over  the  ftem,  branches,  and  midrib 
of  the  leaves  on  both  fides,  near  half  an  inch  in  length, 
a  little  wider  at  the  bafe,  round,  rigid,  purple,  fhining. 
Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
long,  quite  entire,  at  the  bafe  a  little  revolute  and 
narrower,  bluntifh,  appearing  to  have  villofe  ftellate 
hairs  on  both  fides  when  examined  by  a  magnifier, 
rugged,  veinlefs  :  above  green,  when  full  grown  almoft 
naked,  marked  with  lines  along  the  nerves,  which  Hand 
out  underneath,  and  there  the  leaves  are  paler,  the 
hairs  being  clofer ;  the  tender  leaves  are  iubtomen- 
tofe.  Racemes  lateral  and  terminating,  Ample.  Pe¬ 
duncle  filiform,  loofe,  two  inches  long  or  a  little  more. 
Pedicels  remote,  fcarcely  an  inch  long,  thickened  up¬ 
wards  j  when  bearing  fruit  reflexed.  Segments  of  the 
corolla  narrow,  villofe  on  the  outfide.  Berries  fmooth, 
even,  fhining,  the  fize  of  a  Coriander  feed. — It  is  very 
nearly  allied  to  S.  igneum,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in 
the  ftem  and  branches  being  more  tender ;  the  leaves  fe¬ 
veral  times  fmaller  and  lefs  attenuated  ;  and  the  prickles 
twice  or  thrice  as  long. — Sent  from  the  ifland  of  Santa 
Cruz  by  Weft f. 

81.  Diftindt  from  the  next  fpecies  by  its  pinnatifid 
leaves,  much  fmaller  white  flowers,  and  other  marks. 
It  feems  to  be  allied  to  S.  capenfe,  and  yet  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent  s. 
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This,  which  is  the  trilob atum  of  Linneus’s  fpecies,  is 
named  by  Jacquin  Solanum  Milleri,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  his  S.  Schia-Schuna  (n.  32.)  Miller  defcribes  it 
thus.]  It  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  with  a  prickly  ftalk 
near  two  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  branches  without 
order.  Leaves  oblong,  indented  like  winged  leaves, 
blowers  in  long  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks ; 
they  are  fmall,  white,  and  fucceeded  by  red  berries  the 
fize  of  fmall  Cherries,  which  ripen  in  the  autumn. 
He  fays  it  grows  naturally  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar : 
[but  according  to  others  it  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  perennial. 

82.  Stem  fuffrutefcent,  high,  narrow.  Leaves  fmall, 
fmooth,  obtufe,  three  or  five-lobed,  and  fometimes 
but  feldom  lobed  at  the  bale.  The  Item,  petioles, 
leaves  and  peduncles  have  reflexed  prickles.  Pedun¬ 
cles  one-flowered.  Calyxes  very  fmall,  fometimes  with 
prickles  and  fometimes  without.  Style  afcendino-. 
Flowers  large,  violet-coloured.  Berries  fmall,  like 
thofe  of  Elder  h. 

Linneus  fufpedted  that  this  and  the  preceding;  were 
two  different  fpecies,  though  he  did  not  feparate'them ; 
but  the  leaves  are  never  pinnatifid,  the  flowers  are  in 
racemes,  four  times  as  large  and  more,  and  of  a  vio¬ 
let  colour1.  Willdenow  having  feen  only  the  Eaft- 
Indian  plant,  which  is  very  well  figured  by  Burmann, 
does  not  undertake  to  determine  whether  the  Jamaica 
plant  be  the  fame.  If  it  be,  this  fpecies  is  native  both 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies. 

83.  This  is  a  fhrub  with  the  appearance  of  Lycium. 
Stem  unarmed,  but  all  the  branches  end  in  a  fpine. 
Leaves  fmall,  lanceolate -ovate  or  broad-lanceolate,  lefs 
acute,  even  on  both  fides,  petioled.  Corollas  wheel- 
fhaped,  flightly  five-cleft.  The  calyx  has  five  acumi¬ 
nate  teeth.  Anthers  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  yellow, 
ere<5l,  gaping  at  the  top.  Stigma  afcending.  Flowers 
lateral,  folitary.  Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  Peru  k. 

84.  Stem  three  feet  high,  with  diffufed  branches 
Leaves  iharpifh,  quite  entire,  villofe  on  both  fides  al¬ 
ternate.  Flowers  white,  lateral ;  peduncles  in  pairs 
with  one  flower  on  each.  Calyx  ten-cleft,  with  awl- 
fhaped  fegments.  Berry  fmall,  roundilh,  red.— Native 
of  China  and  Cochinchina. 

85.  Branches  long  and  twifted.  Leaves  fcattered, 
petioled.  Flowers  lateral,  white.  Berries  middle- 
ftzed,  globular,  green  fpotted  with  white,  efculent 
The  root  is  accounted  good  in  the  tooth-ach. — Native 
Of  Amboyna  and  Cochinchina. 

86.  Stem  hairy,  diffufed,  branched.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  quite  entire,  tomentofe,  petioled.  Flowers  lateral 
on  dichotomous  peduncles.  Berries  fmall,  globular! 
re^- — Native  of  China,  about  Canton. 

87.  Stem  long,  clofely  fet  with  prickles,  branched 
Leaves  ovate,  five-lobed,  villofe  on  both  fides,  with 
fhort,  curved,  very  fharp  prickles  fcattered  over  them 
Flowers  pale  violet,  fmall,  peduncled.  Calyx  four- 
cleft,  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  four-parted.  Berry  very 
fmalj,  round,  deep  red,  fhining,  many-feeded. — Native 
of  Cochinchina1.] 

■  ^terns  frnftiby,  trailing,  two  feet  long,  armed 
with  long  yellow  fpines,  and  covered  with  a  gray  bark. 
Leaves  near  four  inches  long,  and  almoft  two  broad 
very  finely  cut  in  form  of  winged  leaves  almoft  to  their 
midrib ;  they  are  woolly,  and  armed  along  the  veins 

*on§  Gender  yellowifh  fpines  on  both  fides.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  two  or  three  inches  long,  each  for  the 
moft  part  fuftaining  two  large  yellow  flowers,  in  very 
prickly  calyxes  j  fucceeded  by  fmall  round  berries,  the 

fize  of  gray  peas,  and  marbled  green  and  white _ 

Difcovered  by  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New 
Spain. 

89.  Stem  fhrubby,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  armed  with 
Ihort  recurved  fpines,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth 
brownifh  bark.  Leaves  oblong,  fix  inches  in  length 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  regularly  finuated  on 
both  edges  in  form  of  winged  leaves  ;  thefe  rife  by  two 
or  three  from  the  fame  point,  and  ftand  erecft ;  they 
are  armed  with  a  few  fhort  fpines  along  the  midrib 
on  both  fides.  The  flowers  come  out  in  fmall  loofe 
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r.  .  r  —  11  ot  the  branches,  to  which  the'/ 

k  C  °  V  C ^  are  ancl  white  ;  the  berries  are 

°Ut  , thofe  of  Juniper,  and  when  ripe 

Veracruz T  US  f°Und  by  Houftoun  at  La 

90-  Stalk  fhrubby  climbing,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  fmooth  brown  bark,  and  dividing 
into  ieveral  branches.  Leaves  ovate,  woolly  on  their 
undei  fide,  but  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper  ;  they 
aie  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad.  The 
flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  axils ;  they  are  lar^e, 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  not  divided  into  fegments,  but 
have  five  angles,  each  ending  in  a  point.  Berries 
round,  about  the  fize  of  gray  peas,  and  red  when 
npe.  Difcovered  by  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz, 

91.  Stalk  fhrubby,  four  feet  high,  having  a  white 
downy  bark,  and  armed  on  every  fide  with  ftrai^ht 
brown  fpines.  I.eaves  three  inches  afunder,  ovate 
with  finuate  indentures,  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  quarter  broad,  woolly  on  their  under  fide,  on 
prickly  foot-ftalks  ;  midrib  armed  with  two  or  three 
fmall  fpines,  fometimes  on  both  fides ;  all  erecft. 
Flowers  in  a  feffile  umbel  at  the  end  of  the  branches! 
large,  of  a  fine  blue  colour,  in  woolly  calyxes.  Ber¬ 
nes  round,  the  fize  of  large  peas,  ■  round  when  ripe. 
Uncovered  by  Houftoun  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 


92.  Stalk  woody,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fending 
out  many  branches,  which  have  a  light  gray  bark,  and 
are  fmooth.  Leaves  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  half  broad  in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at 
both  ends  ;  of  a  deep  green  colour  on  their  upper  fide 
but  hoary  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced 
m  large  umbels  at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  they  are 
fmall,  ftar-pointed,  and  white  ;  their  anthers,  which  fill 
up  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  are  purple.  Berries  the 
fize  of  middling  peas,  yellow  when  ripe.  Difcovered 
by  Houftoun  at  Campeachy. 

93.  Stalk  fhrubby,  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark, 
and  dividing  into  ieveral  irregular  woody  branches. 
Leaves  ovate,  four  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad*, 
fmooth,  dark-green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  woolly 
on  their  under.  Flowers  in  large  erecft  umbels  at  the 
end  of  the  branches ;  pretty  large,  and  white.  Ber¬ 
ries  round,  the  fize  of  fmall  Cherries,  fitting  in  the 

blunt  woolly  calyx,  and  turning  yellow  when  ripe. _ _ 

Difcovered  at  Carthagena  in  New  Spain  by  Houftoun. 


propagation  and  culture. 

,  SS>  63,  70,  81,  and  the  fpecies  from 

the  Cape  of  Good  FI  ope,  require  an  open  airy  glafs- 
cafe  or  warm  greenhoufe  in  winter,  but  in  fummer  may 
be  placed  abroad  in  a  Iheltered  fituation. 

2  and  29,  may  be.increafed  by  cuttings  planted  in 
a  fhady  border,  during  any  of  the  fummer  months; 
when  rooted,  take  them  up,  plant  them  in  pots,  and 

place  the  pots  in  the  fhade,  till  they  have  taken  new- 
root. 

55 3  J^L  70,  8  r.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hotbed, 
managing  them  as  direcfted  for  the  more  tender  forts ; 
with  this  difference,  that  they  may  be  much  fooner 
expofed  to  the  air,  and  fhould  not  be  brought  up  lo 
tenderly.  They  are  preferved  for  their  odd  appear¬ 
ance ;  and  their  fruits  being  ripe  in  winter,  afford  a 
variety  then  in  the  greenhoufe;  and  their  leaves  and 
flowers  being  remarkable  in  their  colour,  fhape,  &c. 
they  deferve  a  place  in  every  good  collecftjon  of 
plants. 

6.  Sow  the  feeds  in  a  pot  of  rich  earth  in  the  fpring, 
place  it  in  a  moderate  hotbed,  and  water  the  earth  fre¬ 
quently.  When  the  plants  are  come  up,  plant  them 
in  another  moderate  hot-bed,  covered  with  rich  earth 
about  fix  inches  thick,  at  fix  inches  diftance  every  way; 
arch  the  bed  over  with  hoops,  coyer  it  cccafionally 
with  mats,  to  fhade  the  young  plants  from  fun  and 
cold,  and  water  them  frequently. 

When  the  plants  have  acquired  ftrength,  and  the 
feafon  becomes  favourable,  inure  them  by  degrees  to 
the  open  air,  and  expofe  them  fully  to  it  in  june,  when 
they  fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  the 
root  of  each  plant,  and  placed  feparately  in  pots  filled 
with  rich  earth  in  a  fhady  fituation,  and  frequently  wa¬ 
tered  until  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 

removp 
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remove  them  to  a  more  open  expofure  among  other 
exotic  plants,  giving  them  plenty  of  water  in  dry 

leather. 

In  the  winter  remove  them  into  the  greenhouie, 
placing  them  in  the  coldeft  part  where  they  may  have 
as  much  free  air  as  poffible  in  mild  weather,  for  they 
require  only  to  be  fheltered  from  fevere  froft,  and  are 
fo  hardy  as  many  times  to  endure  the  cold  of  oui  or¬ 
dinary  winters  abroad. 

Shift  the  plants  annually  about  the  end  of  april, 
paring  the  roots  round,  cutting  off  all  the.  mou  y 
fibres  next  the  pot,  and  filling  up  the  pots  with  fie 
rich  earth,  to  ftrengthen  the  flowers,  and  caufe  plenty 
of  fruit,  which  being  of  the  fhape  and  fize  of  Cher¬ 
ries,  are  commonly  called  Winter  Cherries  by  the 
gardeners. 

15.  The  varieties  of  the  Woody  Nightfhade  may 
be  eafily  propagated  by  laying  down  the  branches,  or 
by  planting  cuttings  in  the  fpring  upon  a  moift  foil, 
where  they  will  loon  take  root,  and  may  afterwards 
be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

The  African  variety,  which  is  probably  a  diftinff 
fpecies,  muff  be  preferved  in  the  greenhoufe  in  winter, 

and  treated  like  n.  6. 

31.  The  Potato, 

Is  generally  propagated  by  its  roots,  which  mul¬ 
tiply  greatly  if  planted  in  a  proper  foil.  The  com¬ 
mon  way  is,  either  to  plant  the  frnall  roots  or  offsets 
entire,  or  to  cut  the  larger  roots  into  pieces,  preferving 
a  bud  or  eye  to  each  ;  but  neither  of  thefe  methods 
is  what  I  would  recommend,  for  when  the  fmaller 
offsets  are  planted,  they  generally  produce  a  greater 
number  of  roots,  but  thefe  are  always  frnall  j  and  .  the 
cuttings  of  the  larger  roots  are  apt  to  rot,  efpecially 
if  wet  weather  happens  foon  after  they  are  planted  ; 
therefore  what  I  would  recommend  is,  to  make  choice 
of  the  faireft  roots  for  this  purpofe,  and  to  allow  them 
a  larger  fpace  of  ground,  both  between  the  rows,  as 
alfo  in  the  rows,  plant  from  plant ;  by  which  method 
I  have  obferved,  the  roots  have  been  in  general  large 
the  following  autumn. 

The  foil  in  which  this  plant  thrives  befl,  is  a  light 
fandy  loam,  not  too  dry  or  over  moift ;  this  ground 
fhould  be  well  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  in  order 
to  break  and  divide  the  parts  ;  and  the  deeper  it 
is  ploughed,  the  better  the  roots  will  thrive.  In  the 
fpring,  juft  before  the  laft  ploughing,  there  fhould  be  a 
good  quantity  of  rotten  dung  fpread  on  the  ground, 
which  fhould  be  ploughed  into  the  ground  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  march,  if  the  feafon  proves  mild,  otherwife  it 
had  better  be  deferred  till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
that  month  ;  for  if  it  fhould  prove  hard  froft  after  the 
roots  are  planted,  they  may  be  greatly  injured,  if  not 
deftroyed  thereby  :  but  the  fooner  they  are  planted  in 
the  fpring,  after  the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  the  better 
it  will  be,  efpecially  in  dry  land.  In  the  laft  plough¬ 
ing,  the  ground  fhould  be  laid  even,  and  then  the  fur¬ 
rows  fhould  be  drawn  at  three  feet  diftance  from  each 
other,  about  feven  or  eight  inches  deep.  In  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  this  furrow  the  roots  fhould  be  -laid  at  about 
one  foot  and  a  half  afunder ;  then  the  furrow  fhould  be 
filled  with  the  earth  which  came  out,  and  the  fame 
continued  through  the  whole  field  or  parcel  of  land, 
intended  to  be  planted. 

After  all  is  finifhed,  the  land  may  remain  in  the 
fame  ftate  till  near  the  time  when  the  fhoots  are  ex- 
pe£ted  to  appear  above  ground,  when  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  over  both  ways,  which  will 
break  the  clods,  and  make  the  furface  very  fmooth  ;  ’ 
and  by  doing  of  it  fo  late,  it  will  deftroy  the  young- 
weeds,  which,  by  this  time,  will  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  ;  and  this  will  fave  the  expenfe  of  the  firft 
hoeing,  and  will  alfo  ftir  the  upper,  furface  of  the  ground, 
which,  if  much  wet  has  fallen  after  the  planting,  is 
often  bound  into  a  hard  cruft,  and  will  retard  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fhoots. 

As  I  have  allotted  the  rows  of  Potatoes  at  three  feet 
diftance,  it  was  in  order  to  introduce  the  hoe-plough 
between  them,,  which  will  greatly  improve  thefe  roots ; 
for  by  twice  ftirring  and  breaking  the  ground  between 
thefe  plants,  it  will  not  only  deftroy  the  weeds,  but  alfo 
loolen  the  ground,  whereby  every  fhower  of  rain  will 
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penetrate  to  the  roots,  and  greatly  improve  their 
growth;  but  thefe  operations  fhould  be  performed 
early  in  the  feafon,  before  the  Items  or  branches  of 
the  plants  begin  to  fall  and  trail  upon  the  ground,  be- 
caufe  after  that,  it  will  be  impoflible  to  do  it  without 
injuring  the  fhoots. 

If  thefe  ploughings  are  carefully  performed  between 
the  rows,  and  the  ground  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows  hand-hoed,  it  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds, 
till  the  haulm  of  the  plants  cover  the  ground ;  fo  that 
afterward  there  will  be  little  danger  of  weeds  growing 
fo  as  to  injure  the  crop  ;  but  as  the  plough  can  only 
go  between  the  rows,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  make  ufe 
of  a  hoe  to  ftir  the  ground,  and  deftroy  the  weeds  in 
the  rows ;  and  if  this  is  carefully  performed  in  dry 
weather,  after  the  two  ploughings,  it  will  be  fufficient 
to  keep  the  ground  clean  until  the  Potatoes  are  fit  to 
take  up. 

In  places  where  dung  is  fear ces  many  perfons  fcau 
ter  it  only  in  the  furrows,  where  the  roots  are  planted  ; 
but  this  is  a  very  poor  method,  becaufe  when  the 
Potatoes  begin  to  pufh  out  their  roots,  they  are  foon 
extended  beyond  the  width  of  thefe  furrows,  and  the 
new  roots  are  commonly  formed  at  a  diftance  from 
the  old,  fo  will  be  out  of  the  reach-  of  this  dung,  and 
confequently  will  receive  little  benefit  from  it.  And 
as  moft  of  the  farmers  covet  to  have  a  crop  of  Wheat 
after  the  Potatoes  are  takerf  off  the  ground,  fo  the  land 
will  not  be  fo  thoroughly  dreffed  in  every  part,  nor  fo 
proper  for  this  crop,  as  when  the  dung  is  equally 
fpread,  and  ploughed  in  all  over  the  land,  nor  will 
the  crop  of  Potatoes  be  fo  good.  I  have  always  ob¬ 
ferved,  where  this  method  of  planting  the  Potatoes 
has  been  pradlifed,  the  land  has  produced  a  fine  crop 
of  Wheat  afterward,  and  there  has  fcarce  one  fhoot 
of  the  Potatoe  appeared  among  the  Wheat  the  follow¬ 
ing  feafon,  which  I  attribute  to  the  farmers  planting 
only  the  largeft  roots;  for  when  they  have  forked 
them  out  of  the  ground  the  following  autumn,  there 
have  been  fix,  eight,  or  ten  large  roots  produced  from 
each,  and  often  many  more,  and  fcarce  any  very  frnall 
roots  among  them ;  whereas,  in  fuch  places  where 
the  frnall  roots  have  been  planted,  there  has  been  a  v.aft 
number  of  very  frnall  roots  produced ;  many  of  which 
were  fo  frnall  as  not  to  be  difeovered  when  the  roots 
were  taken  up,  fo  have  grown  the  following  feafon, 
and  have  greatly  injured  whatever  crop  was  on  the 
ground. 

The  haulm  of  thefe  Potatoes  is  generally  killed  by 
the  firft  froft  in  the  autumn,  when  the  roots  fhould  be 
taken  up  foon  after,  and  may  be  laid  up  in  fand  in  any 
fheltered  place,  where  they  may  be  kept  dry,  and  fe- 
cure  from  froft.  Indeed  the  people  who  cultivate  thefe< 
roots  near  London,  do  not  wait  for  the  decaying^  of  the 
haulm,  but  begin  to  take  up  part  of  them  as  foon  as 
their  roots  are  grown  to  a  proper  fizc  for  the'  market, 
and  fo  keep  taking  up  from  time  to  time,  as  they  have 
vent  for  them.  There  are  others  likewife,  who  do 
not  take  them  up  fo  foon  as  the  haulm  decays,  but  let 
them  remain  much  longer  in  the  ground ;  in  which 
there  is  no  hurt  done,  provided  they  are  taken  up 
before  hard  froft  lets  in,  which  would  deftroy  them, 
unlefs  where  the  ground  is  wanted  for  other  crops ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  fooner  they  are  taken  up  the  better, 
after  the  haulm  is  decayed.  When  thefe  roots  are  laid 
up,  they  fhould  have  a  good  quantity  of  fand  or.  dry 
earth  laid  between  them,  to  prevent  their  heating ; 
nor  fhould  they  be  laid  in  too  large  heaps,  for  the  fame 
reafon. 

The  kitchen-gardeners  and  farmers  who  live  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchefter,  cultivate  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  this  root,  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous 
town  confume  abundance  of  them,  and  are  much,  fonder 
of  them  than  of  any  other  eiculent  plants;  which  has 
occafioned  an  emulation  among  the  cultivators,  of  en¬ 
deavouring  to  outvie  each  other,  in  getting  the  roots 
of  a  proper  fize  for  the  table  early  in  the  feafon  :  in 
order  to  obtain  this,  they  have  made  choice  of  thofe 
roots  which  produced  the  firft  flowers,  and  have  left 
them  to  ripen  their  feeds,  which  they  have  fowed  with 
great  care ;  and  the  plants  fo  raifed,  have  generally 
been  forwarder  than  the  other  ;  and  by  frequently  re¬ 
peating, 
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pearing  of  this,  they  have  fo  much  improved  the  for- 
waiding  of  the^  roots,  as  to  have  them  fit  for  ufe  in 
two  months  arter  planting;  fo  that  great  improve¬ 
ments  may  be  made  by  this  pradice,  of  many  efculent 
plants,  by  perfons  who  are  curious  and  careful  in  try¬ 
ing  the  experiments. 

[Soil. 

Tnat  a  dry  foil  is  much  to  be  preferred  for  Potatoes, 
feems  well  afeertained.  Where  ground  is  not  naturally 
fo,  attention  fhould  be  had  by  all  poffible  means  to  lay 
it  dry.  In  wet  fpots  this  root  is  always  watery,  infe¬ 
rior  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  It  is  certainly  im¬ 
proper  for  very  ftrong  land,  and  will  not  grow  to  any 
purpofe  on  a  deep  blue  clay.  In  a  heavy  moift  foii, 
tne  Black  Potato,  if  any,  ought  to  be  planted  :  anc 
the  Howard  has  been  found  to  profper  on  a  wet  hun- 
gry  gravel.  Loams  are  preferable  for  this  crop,  but 
there^  is  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  quality  of 
tnis  foil  bed  adapted  to  it.  Some  recommend  a  rich 
loam  ;  whilft  others  fay  that  very  rich  loams  may  in¬ 
deed  produce  great  crops  and  large  roots;  but  that 
they  are  always  inferior  in  flavour  and  mealinefs  to 
thofe^  which  are  railed  on  lighter  foils.  The  foil  about 
Ilford  in.  Effex  however,  on  which  the  beft  crops  are 

g i  own,  is  a  ftrongifh.  loam,  not  quite  approaching  to 
cia  y  • 

The  foil  which  I  (fays  Dr.  Hunter)  would  prefer 
above  all  others,  for  this  plant,  is  the  fame  which 
Columella  lecommends  for  vines.  Neither  too  ftiff 
Uud  un tradable,  nor  too  light  and  crumbling,  yet 
ratner  oi  the  crumbling  kind  ;  neither  too  poor  nor 
too  rich,  yet  inclining  to  richnefs  ;  neither  too  flat  nor 
too  hilly,  but  rather  gently  riling;  neither  quite  dry, 
nor  yet  furcharged  with  moifture.  With  fuch  a  foil, 
and  pioper  management,  a  noble  return  may  be  ex¬ 
pended ;  and  the  nearer  any  foil  approaches  to  this,  the 
moie  luitable  it  will  be  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Po¬ 
tato.  But  even  from  foils,  not  bleffed  with  all  thefe 
deli rable  qualities,  very  beneficial  crops  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  if  a  little  more  labour  and  pains  are  bellowed 
upon  the  neceffary  operations™. 

It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  an  old  grafs  lev, 
lay  or  layer  is  an  excellentpreparation  for  Potatoes,  with¬ 
out  dung.  In  Ireland  it  is  a  very  general  method  of 
reaking  up  old  grafs  land,  to  let  it  at  very  high  rents 
to  the  labouring  people  to  plant  Potatoes  on.  They 
either  plough  or  dig  it ;  the  produce  is  largeft  with  the 
latter  operation;  but  whether  fo  much  larger  as  to 
balance  the  difference  of  expenfe  may  be  doubted.  If 
there  be  no  dung,  the  land  muft  be  good  or  the  lay 
old.  After  all,  many  do  not  efteem  this  fo  good  a 
way  as  on  ftubble.  In  Lancafhire,  a  fward  or  frefn 
lay  is  reckoned  moft  defirable.  Old  lay  near  Frod- 
inam  in  Chefhire  is  let  to  labourers  at  the  rate  of  16I. 
an  acre,  and  no  manure  allowed.  At  Knutsford  in 

mm  county,  old  grafs  dug  produced  five  hundred 
bulhels  an  acre. 

Many  parts  of  Waftc  lands.  Commons  and  Heaths 
may  be  broke  up  with  advantage  for  this  purpofe, 

either  by  ploughing  diredly,  or  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing. 

T  Mcff-s,  Bogs  and  Moor-lands  are  well  adapted  to 
me  culture  of  Potatoes,  when  properly  drained  ;  their 
parts  being  eafily  feparable,  and  the  roots  finding 
plenty  of  room  to  extend,  and  fwell  to  their  full  fizet 
In  Ireland  very  confiderable  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  way,  and  it  has  been  found  that  no  foil 
produces  a  larger  quantity  of  Potatoes  than  black  mofs, 
or  peat  mixed  with  earth,  that  very  great  crops  are 
gained  from  bogs  well  drained,  that  they  efcape  the 
frofl,  when  they  are  killed  in  the  highlands,  and  that 
thefe  lands  make  excellent  meadows.  In  Scotland 
alfo  and  the  north  of  England,  the  Potato  culture  for 
improving  moify  foil  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
of  great  advantage,  and  to  be  the  beft  means°of  brino-- 
ifig  fuch  wafte  lands  into  culture.  The  crops  in  many 
inftances  have  been  faid  to  be  even  larger  and  more 
productive  than  in  lower  and  more  cultivated  diftrids n. 
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On  Woodlands  grubbed,  no  other  crop  feems  better 

a  apted  than  Potatoes,  to  bring  the  land  into  order, 

,°f  fon  ° :  rhc  foil  being  fufficienfly 

perfedllv  Hr  ^  P  antIng  and  taking  »P>  and  rendered 
peifedly  clean  by  repeated  hoeings. 

be"t°ronaS»P1?tatc0nSt  °f  trees>  the  intervals  cannot 

rhe^  f  f  ?  6  tHan  toPlaf^™  with  Potatoes, 
the  feafon  a,  ter  the  young  trees  are  put  into  the  ground 

In  Shroplhire,  Lord  Clive  allows  the  neighbouring 
cottagers  to  plant  them  ;  and  if  it  be  new  ground  no 
manure  is  put  in  for  the  firft  two  years.  The  culture 
is  of  great  ufe  to  the  young  trees,  but  the  Potatoes  are 
not  continued  above  three  years.  Mr.  Coke  alfo,  of 
Holkham  in  Norfolk,  permits  the  labourers  to  plant 
.Potatoes  in  his  young  plantations,  and  finds  the  culti¬ 
vation  beneficial  to  his  trees.  In  all  cafes  where 
the  benefit  to  the  planter  and  to  the  poor  feems  to  be 
10  reciprocal,  as  in  this  pradice,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed 
that  the  fame  fyftem  may  be  adopted  p. 

Aimoft  every  farmer  may  procure  this  advantage 
or  unfeif  or  his  labourers,  by  planting  or  permitting 
e  planted  Potatoes,  in  the  corners  of  arable  inclo- 
lures,  where  the  plough  cannot  reach,  on  balks,  head¬ 
lands  and  other  vacant  patches  of  ground  ;  which, 
when  frefh,  will  bring  a  tolerable  crop,  without  ma¬ 
nure;  the  land,  after  the  Potatoes  are  off,  is  ready  for 
any  other  crop  ;  and  the  labourers  can  plant  and  clean 
them  in  the  mornings  and  evenings.  — Or  the  farmer 
may  make  the  crop  the  joint  property  of  himfelf  and 
us  workmen ;  he  finding  land,  manure  and  fets,  and 
they  the  labour  :  the  produce  to  be  equally  divided9. 

Manuring. 

The  richer  the  land,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the 
crop,  provided,  the  foil  be  proper  for  it.  Good  frefh 
land  may  do  without  manure,  but  let  not  the  farmer 
trufl:  too  much  to  the  ftrength  of  his  foil,  to  the  ex- 
ciulion  of  .  manure.  Dung  is  the  moft  ufed  for  Pota¬ 
toes  and  is  in  general  the  beft  manure  they  can  have. 
Hone-dung  well  rotted  is  by  many  reputed  the  beft-; 
next  to  that  hog-dung ;  and  after  that  night-foil  and 
other  forts  of  animal  dung.  In  Effex  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  loads  of  rotten  dung,  are  laid  upon  an  acre, 
juft  before  planting.  Some  good  judges  dired  not  lefs 
than  twenty  loads,  of  thirty  bulhels  each,  well  rotted r. 
In  Chefhire  they  lay  from  twenty  to  forty  tens  upon  a 
atute  acre.  In  Weftmoreland,  one  hundred  loads  on 
a  cuftomary  acre  of  6760  fquare  yards5.  Mr.  Dann 
prefers  long  dung,  twenty-two  loads  to  the  acre'.  In 
Lancafhire  long  dung  from  the  yard  is  ufed  ;  but  dun® 
from  great  towns  is  fuppofed  to  produce  moft  effedu.° 

.  Limeftone  gravel  is  the  general  manure  in  many 
parts  of  Ireland.  From  three  to  four  hundred  one- 
horfe  cart-loads  are  laid  on  an  acre.  They  fpread  it  on 
e  a  ow,  aftei  the  firft  ploughing.  The  expenfe  is 

years'* 1  "  ^  ^  kwilIlaft  from  fifteen  to  twenty 

Lime  is  fometimes  ufed,  but  in  general  it  is  con¬ 
demned  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes.  It  has  had  how¬ 
ever  a  good  effect,  mixed  with  peaty  earth,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  dung  r.  In  Dumfriesfhire  liming  is 
reputed  effential  to  prevent  the  rot,  from  which  they 
had  fuffered  greatly  before  they  adopted  this  pradice^ 
but  never  fince  *.  And  frefh  lime  fown  over  the  fur- 
face  two  days  after  planting  is  a  prefervative  from  the 

frU°  j  ,  Lrme>  marlj  r°aPer’s  afhes  and  rags  are  a f- 
firmed  by  fome  to  do  little  good,  and  in  fome  inftances 
to  do  harm,  by  making  the  roots  fcabby b.  If  lime  be 
applied  to  the  Potato  crop,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  the 
furface  and  wrought  there  by  the  hoeing,  or  laid  on 
the  land  with  the  preceding  crop ;  becaufe  if  it  be 
much  about  the  roots,  although  it  may  not  hurt  the 
flavour,  it  generally  frets  the  fkin  c. 

On  many  parts  of  the  coaft  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Man 
they  ufe  Sea-weed  or  Sea-ware,  (called  in  the  Weft 
Ore- weed,)  and  lea-fand,  with  or  without  dung.  In 

9  Marffuir^MidL  Countles,  92  &  7 

5  Reports.  «  Tranf.  arts  1o.  77  3  »  LancaS  34<S’ 
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feme  parts  of  Scotland  they  affirm,  that  with  this  ■ 
manuring*  the  roots  are  inclined  to  be  tough  and 

watery.  ;  ,  c 

Coal-affies  and  the  fweepings  of  ftreets  may  be  ule- 

ful  in  heavy  foils.  Some  perfons  are  faid  to  have  had 
good  crops  by  ufi'ng  faw-duft,  fern  or  leaves  of  trees, 
and  furze,  or  green  broom  chopped  lmall,  for  manure. 
The  refufe  of  peat-ftacks,  peat-afhes  and  wood-afhes, 
foot  and  bones  are  affirmed  to  be  excellent ;  alfo  the 
rubbiffi  of  mud-walls  or  cob.  Gypfum  or  plafter  or 
alabafter,  was  ufed  by  Mr.  Wefton  of  Leicefter.  . 

Green  crops,  of  Vetches,  Clover,  &cc.  covered  in  by 
planting,  form  a  good  manure  for  Potatoes. 

In  the  courfe  of  Mr.  Young  s  experiments  on  ma¬ 
nure  for  Potatoes,  it  appeared  that  Urine  yielded  the 
moft  abundant  crop.  Upon  which  he  remarks,  that 
duno-hills  ought  to  be  managed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
favet  if  poffible,  every  drop  of  it d. 

When  dung  is  ufed  as  a  manure  for  Potatoes,  the 
mode  of  application  is  different.  Some  lay  it  only  in 
the  places  where  the  fets  are  put,  others  all  along  the 
furrows,  others  again  fpread  it  equally  over  the  land : 
fome  place  the  fets  over  the  dung,  and  others  under 
it.  The  former  is  the  better  mode  ;  and  where  plenty 
of  dung  can  be  procured  or  afforded,  it  is  far  prefer¬ 
able  to  fpread  it  equally,  for  the  fake  of  the  enfuing 
crop. 

Tillage, 
i.  On  Lazy  Beds. 

In  this  method  of  tillage,  the  land  is  laid  out  in 
beds  with  the  fpade,  five,  fix,  eight  or  ten  feet  wide, 
having  trenches  between  them  from  two  to  three,  feet 
and  a° half  and  even  four  feet  in  width,  fometimes 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  depth.  When  thefe 
trenches  are  marked  off  with  a  line  and  fpade,  the 
dung  is  laid  on  the  bed,  and  then  the  fets  in  rows 
acrofs  the  bed,  at  fuch  diftances  as  to  allow  room  for 
a  hoe.  The  ffrft  fpit  from  the  trench  is  laid  on  the 
Potatoes,  with  the  graffy  fide  downwards,  if  the  land 
be  new ;  a  fecond  fpit  of  mould  is  taken  and  fpread 
over  to  fill  up  the  openings.  When  the  young  fhoots 
appear,  another  fprinkling  of  earth  is  given  from  the 
trenches ;  and  the  hoe  fucceeds  when  it  is  neceffary e. 

This  praCtice,  which  is  general  in  Ireland,  efpecially 
among  the  cottars,  may  be  adopted  with  propriety 
dpon  bogs,  moffes  and  moors  partially  or  wholly  drain¬ 
ed,  and  upon  fuch  rough  foils  as  are  difficult  to  plough. 
A  good  method  with  fuch  lands,  is  to  pare  and  burn 
the  furface,  and  to  add  lime  to  the  allies.  Strike  the 
land  into  ftraight  beds  fix  feet  wide,  with  intervals  of 
two  feet,  or  two  feet  and  a  half.  Lay  the  fets  twelve 
inches  fquare  on  the  beds,  and  cover  them  two  or 
three  inches  deep  with  fpades  from  the  intervals ;  when 
the  plants  appear,  cover  them  again  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  more.  Keep  them 
clean  by  one  hand-hoeing  and  fucceffive  weeding. 
They  may  be  taken  up  with  the  plough  by  fplitting 
the  beds,  and  filling  the  former  intervals ;  converting 
the  open  furrows  left  in  the  middle  of  the  former 
beds  into  drains,  deep  enough  to  leave  the  land  dry  in 
winter. 

Near  Dublin,  they  make  the  beds  feven  feet  broad ; 
the  trenches  three  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  deep,  to  bring  up  fome 
limeftone  gravel,-  they  always  lay  on  320  one-horfe 
loads  of  dung,  fix  to  a  ton f. 

In  fome  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Weftern  Iflands  this 
method  has  been  adopted.  Alfo  in  the  Iffe  of  Man, 
on  coarfe  foils :  the  beds  from  fix  to  ten  feet  wide ; 
the  trenches  from  two  to  three  feet ;  the  manure  fpread 
on  the  furface  of  the  beds  ;  the  cuttings  placed  at  ten 
inches  afunder,  on  the  dung,  and  covered  with  the 
earth  out  of  the  trenches ;  when  the  plants  appear, 
they  give  a  fecond  covering  of  finer  mould ;  the  two 
together  four  inches  deep :  after  this  they  hoe  and 
weed g. 

In  England,  the  lazy-bed  method  has  not  been  re¬ 
ceived,  except  in  a  few  diftriCts.  It  is  praCtifed  how¬ 
ever  in  Chefhire  :  they  plough  the  land  before  Chrift- 

d  Annals,  9.  654.  e  Perth  report,  172. 
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mas ;  in  april  they  plough  it  acrofs  and  harrow  it,  then 
plough  it  deeply  into  beds  five  feet  wide  :  at  the  end 
of  april  or  the  beginning  of  may,  the  fets  are  dibbled 
in  eiyht  or  ten  inches  afunder.  In  three  weeks,  or  as 
foon'as  the  buds  appear,  trenches  are  dug  between  the 
beds,  and  the  plants  covered  with  two  inches  of  foil, 
fpread  equally :  they  are  then  hoed  and  weeded ; 
and  the  crop  is  dug  out h.  By  this  method  the  Frodf- 
ham  plants  are  allowed  to  produce  the  greateft  quan¬ 
tity  in  the  kingdom !.  Mr.  Billingfley,  on  compara¬ 
tive  experience,  prefers  this  method  to  drilling.  He 
makes  his  beds  five  feet  wide,  the  alleys  or  inter¬ 
vals  three  feet,  the  fets  are  placed  a  foot  apart, 
covered  not  more  than  three  inches  with  earth*. 
Mr.  Parkinfon,  of  Doncafter,  produced  from  lazy- 
beds  2904  pecks,  and  by  common  digging  only 
1210:  fuperiority  of  the  former  1694  pecks  l.  Mr. 
Macro  on  the  contrary,  an  experienced  farmer  in 
Suffolk,  found  that  fets  planted  in  the  Irifh  falhion 
yielded  the  leaft,  though  planted  the  thickeft  of  any. 
In  fubfequent  experiments  therefore  he  dropped  this 
method,  finding  it  to  be  far  the  moft  expenfive,  and  to 
leave  the  land  very  uneven  m :  nor  will  it  ever  probably 
be  generally  adopted  in  England". 

Dr.  Hunter  has  given  fome  experiments  recom¬ 
mending  one,  two,  three  or  more  fets  to  be  planted  in 
fmall  hillocks,  after  the  manner  of  Hops,  at  four  feet 
fquare.  On  the  14th  of  april  he  cut  a  large  white 
Potato  into  feventeen  fets,  which  were  planted  in  as 
many  hillocks.  The  plants  were  earthed  up,  and  on 
the  14th  of  oCtober  the  crop  was  taken  up.  The  pro¬ 
duce  was  ten  pecks  of  fizeable  Potatoes.  Three  or 
four  fets  were  put  into  other  hillocks,  but  did  not 
produce  a  greater  crop  than  the  others  °. 

2.  By  Drilling. 

The  method  of  drilling  by  the  plough  in  large  con¬ 
cerns,  and  by  the  hoe  in  fmall  ones,  appears  to  be 
much  the  cheapeft,  and  in  general  is  the  beft.  It  is 
uiually  praCtifed  in  England  by  thofe  who  plant  Pota¬ 
toes  on  a  great  feale. 

Soils  liable  to  be  wet  during  the  winter  fbould. be 
ploughed  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  lie  dry.  In  the  lpring 
plough  and  harrow  flat.  In  march,  april  or  may,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feafon,  and  the  nature  of  the  land,  draw 
furrows  three  feet  afunder,  lay  dung  in  them,  not  lels 
than  twenty  tons  to  the  acre ;  on  this  drop  the  fets 
nine  inches  afunder.  If  the  land  be  ftiff,  cover  the 
dung  and  fets  by  drawing  the  earth  over  them  with 
hand-hoes,  adding  more .  afterwards  with  the  plough  ; 
if  it  be  light  and  friable,  they  may  be  covered  with  the 
plough.  Keep  the  intervals  clean  by  ploughing  or 
horfe -hoeing,  for  fix  or  eight  weeks  after  the  Potatoes 
appear,  afterwards  by  hand-hoeing :  hand-hoe  the  rows 
when  young,  and  afterwards  weed  them.  Take  up 
the  crop  by  opening  the  rows  with  a  plough,  harrow¬ 
ing  and  picking  more  than  once.  In  gardens  and  fmall 
concerns,  it  may  be  taken  up  with  the  fpade  or  the 
three-pronged  fork. 

Lands  prepared  and  dunged  for  Wheat  that  could 
not  be  fown,  or  where  the  plant  has  been  deftroyed  or 
too  much  damaged  to  ftand,  are  ready  without  farther 
manuring  to  receive  Potatoes  in  this  mode  of  culture  : 
for  which  the  above  general  directions  may  fuffice. 

It  may  be  however  a  fatisfa&ion  to  fome  perfons  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  particular  practice  of  eminent 
agricultures,  which  they  may.  adapt  to  their  own  pe¬ 
culiar  circumftances.  Several  of  them  therefore  are 
here  inferted. 

Mr.  Young’s  directions  in  his  Irifh  tour  are  as  fol¬ 
low.  Suppofe  the  land  to  be  a  ftubble.  Spread  the 
dung  or  compoft  equally  over  the  whole,  in  quantity 
not  lefs  than  fixty  cubical  yards  to  a  plantation  acre. 
If  the  land  be  quite  dry  lay  it  flat,  if  inclinable  to 
wetnefs  arch  it  gently  in  this  firft  ploughing,  which 
ffiould  be  given  at  the  end  of  february  or  the  beginning 
of  march,  the  Potatoes  are  to  be  planted.  Women  are 

h  Chefter  report,  20.  1  Lancafter  report,  28. 
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to  lay  the  lets  in  every  other  furrow,  at  the  diftance  of 
twelve  inches  clofe  to  the  unploughed  land,  that  the 
horfes  may  tread  the  lei's  on  them.  There  Ihould  be 
women  enough  to  plant  one  furrow  whilft  the  plough¬ 
man  iS  turning  another ;  the  furrows  fhould  not  be 
more  than  five  inches  deep,  nor  broader  than  nine 
inches,  becaufe  when  the  Potatoes  come  up  they 
fhould  be  in  rows  eighteen  inches  afunder.  The  fur¬ 
rows  Ihould  alfo  be  Itraight,  that  the  rows  may  be  fo 
for  horl'e- hoeing.  Plaving  finifhed  the  field,  harrow 
it  well  to  lay  the  furface  fmooth  and  break  all  the  clods, 
and  if  the  weather  be  quite  dry  any  time  in  a  fortnight 
after  planting,  run  a  light  roller  over  it  followed  by  a 
light  harrow.  About  a  fortnight  before  the  Potatoes 
appear,  go  over  the  whole  furface  of  the  field  with  a 
fhirn,  the  cutting  edge  of  which  is  two  feet  long,  go¬ 
ing  not  more  than  two  inches  deep ;  this  loofens  the 
furface  mould,  and  cuts  off  the  young  weeds  that  may 
be  juft  coming  up.  When  the  Potatoes  are  three 
inches  high,  horfe-hoe  them  with  a  fhim  that  cuts 
twelve  inches  wide,  and  goes  three  inches  deep,  and 
immediately  after  hand-hoe  the  rows,  cutting  the  fur¬ 
face  well  between  plant  and  plant,  and  alfo  the  Ipace 
miffed  by  the  fhim.  Repeat  both  thefe  operations 
when  the  plants  are  fix  or  feven  inches  high ;  and  in 
about  three  weeks  after  give  a  hand  hoeing,  direbling 
the  men  gently  to  earth  up  the  plants,  but  not  to  lay 
the  mould  higher  to  their  items  than  three  inches. 
After  this  nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  than  fend¬ 
ing  women  in  to  draw  out  any  weeds  that  may  appear 
by  hand  p. 

Thele  directions  fuppofe  the  foil  to  be  light  and 
dry :  Potatoes  never  anfwering,  in  Mr.  Young’s  opi¬ 
nion,  on  clays  or  ftrong  wet  foils.  Wheat  is  intended 
to  follow  the  Potatoes  ;  then  Turneps ;  next  Barley  ; 
then  Clover,  and  laftly  Wheat  again,  to  be  followed  by 
Potatoes. 

The  following  is  the  mode  adopted  by  Thomas 
King,  Efq.  of  Kingfton  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  for 
feveral  years,  in  the  culture  of  Potatoes. 

The  land  for  drill  Potatoes  Ihould  be  dry,  and 
cleared  of  all  impediments  to  the  plough.  The  beft 
preparatory  crop,  if  the  land  be  in  grafs,  is  that  of  lay- 
oats.  In.  ploughing  the  ground,  lay  the  fod  all  one 
way,  with  a  turn-wreft  plough,  rather  deeper  than  the 
ftaple  foil,  and  harrow  in  the  Oats  immediately.  As 
foon  after  thefe  are  off  as  convenient,  plough  the  Hub¬ 
ble  well  and  deeply ;  if  with  the  Kentifh  turn-wreft 
plough,  fo  much  the  better.  Early  in  the  enfuing 
fpring,  harrow  well  in  dry  weather,  and  then  crofs- 
plough  :  previous  to  planting,  harrow  well  again,  and 
lay  the  ground  as  flat  as  polfible. 

If  the  land  inclines  one  way  much  more  than  ano¬ 
ther,  run  the  drills  up  and  down  hill,  that  they  may 
be  effectually  moulded  on  both  fides  by  the  hoe- 
plough  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  flat,  or  not  much  in¬ 
clining,  run  the  drills  north  and  fouth.  The  drills 
fhould  be  three  feet  afunder.  Having  determined  that 
fide  of  the  field  where  it  is  intended  to  begin,  meafure 
nine  yards  from  the  line  of  the  firft  intended  drill,  and 
on  the  ninth  yard  let  a  row  of  car-loads  of  dung  be 
kid  from  one  end  to  the  other,  allowing  a  fufficient 
headland  at  each  end  for  the  plough  and  horfes  to  turn 
upon :  which  headlands,  after  the  horfe-hoeing  is 
finifhed,  may  be  fown  with  Turneps,  or  any  other 
crop  luitable  to  the  feafon.  When  the  firft  load  of 
dung  is  laid  down,  let  the  next  horfe  be  drawn  up, 
until  his  head  reaches  the  former  load,  and  in  like 
manner  to  the  end  of  the  row  :  fuch  a  row  is  a  good 
drefling  for  the  Potatoes,  and  a  fucceeding  crop  of 
Wheat.  It  is  fuppofed  that  two  Irifh  car-loads  con¬ 
tain  little  more  than  an  Englilh  one-horfe  cart-load. 

When  the  dung  is  all  out,  and  fets  prepared,  fix 
men  and  as  many  boys  fhould  be  placed  along  the 
drill,  at  equal  diftances.  The  drills  may  be  made  by 
a  good  fwing-plough  going  and  returning  in  the  fame 
furrow,  in  a  line  perfectly  ftraight,  and  as  deep  as  the 
foil  will  permit,  obferving  always,  that  if  the  ground 
hangs  one  way,  the  laft  ftroke  in  opening  the  drill 
fhould  throw  the  mould  out  from  the  higheft  fide  of 
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the  land  ;  which  clears  the  drill  much  better  than  when 
the  laft  ftroke  throws  the  mould  againft  the  drill,  and 
much  depends  upon  the  drill  being  very  clean.  As 
the  plough  pafies  the  firft  boy  in  completing  the  drill, 
he  fhould  begin  dropping  fets,  not  farther  than  five 
inches  afunder,  the  Potatoes  having  fufficient  room  to 
fpread  fideways.  As  the  fets  are  dropped,  each  man 
covers  his  portion  with  dung  from  the  firft  row.  If 
after  the  firft  drill  is  made,  th$  driver  walks  in,  making 
the  fecond  drill  quite  clofe  to  the  firft,  and  keeps  his 
horfes  clofe  up  to  his  fhoulder,  the  drills  will  be  ex* 
aclly  three  feet  afunder  :  but  if  the  ploughman  and 
driver  be  not  expert,  then  it  will  be  neceffary  to  fet  up 
marks  at  due  diftances.  By  the  time  the  firft  drill  is 
planted  and  dunged,  the  plough  will  have  opened 
another,  which  is  to  be  planted  and  dunged  as  the 
former  3  and  by  the  time  the  plough  comes  to  the 
ninth  drill,  the  firft  row  of  dung,  will  or  ought  to  be 
exhaufted. 

It  is  not  neceffary  to  cover  the  drills  until  the  plant¬ 
ing  is  finifhed.  A  light  harrow,  fomewhat  raifed  by 
being  bufhed,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  harrow-pins  from 
reaching  the  dung,  which  it  would  otherwife  drag  out 
of  the  drills,  drawn  acrofs,  will  effectually  cover  them  : 
much  better  indeed  than  the  ufual  method  of  covering 
with  the  plough,  and  then  harrowing  to  level :  or  the 
drills  may  be  covered  by  a  board  edgeways,  four  inches 
deep,  and  four  feet  long,  with  a  handle  like  that  of  a 
rake.  Covering  with  the  plough  leaves  the  land  un¬ 
even  ;  the  Potatoes  in  confequence  come  not  up  in 
regular  rows,  which  is  a  great  inconvenience  in  horfe- 
hoeing. 

When  the  plants  are  up  fo  as  diftinCtly  to  fee  the 
entire  drill,  the  mould  fhould  be  turned  from  the  plants 
by  a  light  fowing-plough 3  at  firft  frOm  one  fide  of 
the  drill  only 3  and  in  three  or  four  days,  when  that 
mould  is  returned,  then  from  the  other  fide.  The 
plough  fhould  be  run  up  as  clofe  to  the  plants  as  pof- 
fible.  If  both  fides  were  ftripped  at  the  fame  time, 
and  unfavourable  weather  fhould  happen,  the  plants 
would  be  materially  injured. 

Previous  to  the  fecond  horfe-hoeing,  which  ought 
to  be  done  in  about  a  week  from  the  former,  the 
Cultivator,  Nidget  or  Shim  fhould  be  run  between 
the  drills,  to  cut  all  the  weeds  in  the  intervals,  and  to 
raife  mould  for  the  next  horfe-hoeing.  If  any  weeds 
fhould  appear  in  the  row,  they  fhould  be  picked  out 
by  hand. 

The  horfe-hoeing,  by  which  the  mould  is  thrown 
up  to  the  plants,  fhould  be  performed  at  leaft  four 
times,  each  time  going  and  returning  in  the  fame  inter¬ 
val  3  that  is,  once  from  and  three  times  to  the  plants  3 
but  the  oftener  they  are  horfe-hoed  the  better,  unlefs  the 
planting  be  very  late  ;  then  horfe-hoeing  keeps  the 
Potatoes  too  long  in  a  growing  ftate,  and  there  is  not 
time  for  them  to  ripen  fully. 

A  plough  with  a  double  mould  board  fhould  be  ufed 
for  finifhing  3  it  fhould  be  very  narrow  in  the  foie,  the 
mould  boards  high,  and  at  the  upper  part  as  wide  be¬ 
hind  as  the  interval,  fo  as  to  prefs  the  mould  home  to 
the  Items  on  both  fides  at  the  fame  time.  The  inter¬ 
vals,  when  finifhed,  fhould  refemble  a  celery-bed  ; 
deep  at  leaft  as  the  ftaple  mould,  and  neatly  cleaned  up 
on  both  fides. 

The  v/hole  expenfe  of  an  acre  thus  planted  is  under 
five  guineas  5  whereas  in  the  common  ridge  way  it 
amounts  to  fourteen  pounds.  The  land  is  more  im¬ 
proved  by  a  drill  crop  with  one  hundred  loads  of  dung, 
than  by  four  hundred  in  the  ridge  way.  Three  drills 
are  equal  in  produce  to  the  beft  ridge,  and  generally 
much  better. 

The  principal  improvements  of  the  above  culture 
are,  the  afeertaining  the  proper  quantity  and  due  dif- 
tance  of  the  dung: — drawing  out  the  dung  before  any 
drills  are  made :  buffering  nothing  ro  touch  the  drills 
when  opened  until  they  are  planted  and  dunged  3  and 
then  covering  them  again  by  crofs-harrowing. 

In  Lancafhire,  a  fward  or  frefh  lay  is  preferred,  but 
not  always  to  be  obtained.  Good  crops  have  been 
frequently  raifed  from  lands  exhaufted.  The  ground 
being  previoufly  cleaned  by  ploughings,  and  planted 
in  april,  if  the  ground  can  be  got  into  condition,  in 
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drills,  about  three  feet  diftant,  and  from  nine  to  twelve 
Inches  afunder  in  the  rows,  the  fets  are  placed  imme¬ 
diately  upon  long  dung  from  the  yard,  &c. ;  but  dung 
from  great  towns  produces  a  wonderful  effeft  upon 
lands  not  accuftomed  to  that  article. 

The, crops  are  kept  clean  from  weeds  by  the  plough, 
firft  by  turning  a  furrow,  left  for  that  purpofe,  towards 
the  young  plants,  as  loon  as  they  appear,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  turning  the  fame  furrow  back  from  each  fide 
of  the  drill.  Sometimes  the  crop,  it  very  foul,  is  har¬ 
rowed  with  a  fimall  triangular  harrow,  running  through 
each  drill.  After  the  weeds  have  been  io  expofed,  the 
furrow  is  turned  back  again,  and  fometimes  the  fame 
plough,  or  a  double-wrifted  one,  runs  up  each  drill 
once"" more  ;  befides  the  deftruftion  of  weeds,  the  foil, 
by  thole  operations,  is  loofened,  and  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  by  which  the  crop  is  greatly  improved9. 

In  Kent,  the  dung  is  ploughed  in,  and  then  furrows 
are  made  twenty  inches  apart,  in  which  pieces  of  Po¬ 
tatoes  are  dropped,  fourteen  inches  afunder,  by  hand, 
and  then  covered  by  Splitting  the  furrows,  or  fome¬ 
times  with  a  planting-hoe.  Or  they  are  dibbled  in,  and 
the  pieces  dropped  in  every  other  furrow  after  the 
plough,  whilft  turning  in  the  dung. 

In  Northumberland  the  drills  are  from  thirty-two  to 
forty  inches  diftant ;  and  the  fets  are  placed  twelve 
inches  afunder;  the  dung  is  laid  upon  them,  and  the 
foil  is  turned  upon  the  whole,  by  the  plough  fplitting 
the  one-bout  ridges.  The  crop  is  kept  clean  by  hand- 
hoeine,  and  ploughing  between  the  drills.  As  the 
items  advance,  they  are  earthed  up  by  a  common  or 
double  mould-board  plough r. 

In  Lincolnfhire,  Mr.  Cartwright  ploughs  before 
Chriftmas,  again  in  march,  and  in  april :  the  land  be¬ 
ing  properly  cleaned,  about  the  middle  of  april,  the 
dung  (twelve  three -horfe  loads  to  an  acre)  is  carted 
out ;  as  foon  as  this  is  fpread  on  three  acres,  three 
ploughs  begin  ;  and  the  length  of  the  furrows  being 
divided  into  fixteen  equal  parts,  one  woman  being  fta- 
tioned  in  each  divifion  ;  and  a  man  being  fixed  to  every 
four  women,  he  rakes  the  dung  on  to  the  Potatoes, 
after  the  women  have  laid  the  fets  in  the  furrows,  a 
little  on  one  fide,  to  be  out  of  the  tread  of  the  horfes. 
After  planting,  they  are  rolled  down  with  a  light  roller. 
When  they  come  up,  harrow  them  lengthwife  with 
light  harrows.  In  three  or  four  weeks  horfe-hoe  them  ; 
and  when  the  weeds  are  dead,  repeat  it :  then  hand- 
hoe  the  rows.  In  a  week  or  thereabouts,  earth  up 
with  double  mould-boards :  and  repeat  this  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after.  Laftly,  in  auguft  hand-weed 
them s. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  Potatoes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  cultivated  as  a  fallow  crop  ;  of  courfe  the  land 
is  winter- ploughed,  and  made  clean  from  weeds,  as 
early  in  the  fpring  as  the  feafon  will  admit.  The  fets 
are  placed  at  ten  inches  diftance  in  the  furrows,  the 
land  having  been  fet  out  in  one-bout  ridges  with  the 
plough.  The  manure  (from  ten  to  twenty  cart-loads 
on  an  acre)  being  either  fet  in  heaps  in  the  field, 
whence  women  and  children  take  it  in  bafkets  and  lay 
it  in  the  furrows  over  the  fets  ;  or  fpread  over  the 
ridges,  when  it  is  pulled  into  the  furrows  with  a  mould¬ 
ing  rake  or  hoes.  They  are  then  covered  with  earth 
by  the  plough  dividing  the  ridge,  and  making  a  frefh 
one  over  the  Potatoes.  As  foon  as  the  plants  make 
their  appearance,  the  ridges  are  harrowed  down,  and 
remain  in  that  ftate  about  a  week  ;  they  are  then  earthed 
up,  and  in  a  week  or  two  as  much  of  the  earth  from 
the  fides  of  them  is  ploughed  down,  as  can  be  done, 
without  leaving  the  roots  too  bare  ;  after  this,  the  tops 
1  of  the  ridges  are  carefully  hand-hoed,  and  the  earth 
which  was  ploughed  from  the  ridges  is  again  ploughed 
to  them  :  if  afterwards  weeds  fhould  grow,  they  are 
again  hand-hoed  or  weeded,  after  which  the  earth  is 
drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridges.  The  Items  having 
by  this  time  got  to  a  confiderable  fize,  foon  overcome 
all  weeds,  and  consequently  require  no  farther  attention 
till  the  time  of  taking  up  *. 

In  the  county  of  Argyll  in  Scotland,  Potatoes  are 

9  ^ePort>  P-  57-  r  Reports.  5  Report,  p.  142. 
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commonly  planted  on  poor  ground,  after  a  crop  of 
Oats.  The  ground  is  ploughed  in  winter  and  early  in 
fpring,  and  again  a  ftiort  time  before  it  is  planted.  It 
is  alfo  twice  harrowed  in  the  intervals.  The  drills  are 
from  thirty  to  thirty-fix  inches  afunder ;  the  dung  is 
laid  in  the  furrows  between  them,  generally  over,  but 
fometimes  under  the  fets,  which  are  placed  from  fix 
to  eight  inches  diftant.  The  drills  are  then  fplit  to 
either  fide,  and  the  new  drills  formed  over  the  Po¬ 
tatoes  where  the  furrows  were  before.  In  about  three 
weeks,  the  ground  is  harrowed  acrofs  the  drills,  and 
after  the  plants  are  come  up,  the  earth  is  taken  from 
them  with  the  plough ;  foon  after,  it  is  put  to  them 
again  ;  and  after  this  they  are  twice  hoed,  earthing  Up 
the  foil  about  the  plants  as  much  as  may  be,  and  going 
over  it  with  the  hand-hoe,  to  deftrov  the  weeds  which 
the  plough  may  have  left. 

Some  lay  on  the  dung  before  the  firft,  and  fome  be¬ 
fore  the  fecond  ploughing.  In  this  way  it  is  more  in¬ 
timately  mixed  with  the  foil,  and  will  be  of  more 
fervice  to  the  fucceeding  crop,  than  when  laid  in  one 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill,  where  much  of  its 
fubftance  muft  fink  down  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plough.  When  the  dung  is  mixed  with  the  earth,  the 
Potatoes  are  drier  ?  but  they  grow  larger  when  all  the 
dung  is  dole  to  them.  But  the  addidon  to  quantity 
will  not  compenfate  for  the  deleft  in  quality. 

In  any  part  of  a  field  that  inclines  to  wet,  it  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  dibble  in  the  fets  into  about  half  the  depth  of 
the  drill,  than  to  lay  them  in  the  bottom,  where  they 
will  be  apt  to  perifh.  Perhaps  they  are  in  general 
buried  too  deep,  which  makes  them  long  in  coming 
up,  and  later  in  ripening u. 

In  the  county  of  Fife,  Potatoes  being  ufually  culti¬ 
vated  as  a  cleanfing  crop,  they  are  introduced  after 
white  crops,  as  Wheat  or  Oats,  The  ground  is  com¬ 
monly  ploughed  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  as 
completely  loofened  and  pulverized  as  poflible,  by 
repeated  ploughings.  Thofe  who  take  land  from  the 
farmers  feldom  make  the  drills  above  eighteen  or 
twenty  inches  afunder,  from  an  apprehenfion  that  wider 
drills  will  leffen  the  quantity  of  the  produce.  But 
farmers,  who  do  not  labour  under  that  prejudice,  ge¬ 
nerally  make  the  rov/s  three  feet,  or  at  leaft  two  feet 
and  a  half  diftant,  and  place  the  fets  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  afunder  in  the  row.  By  this  method,  whilft  an 
equally  large  crop  is  produced,  an  opportunity  is  af¬ 
forded  for  repeated  horfe-hoeings,  which  in  cleaning 
foul  land  are  more  effeftual  than  all  the  drefting  that 
can  be  given  merely  with  the  hand-hoe.  In  fome 
cafes  the  land  is  laid  into  three-feet  ridges,  and  the 
dung  fpread  along  the  furrows.  The  fets  are  then 
dropped  on  the  dung  at  proper  diftances.  To  lay 
the  fets  in  the  furrow  before  the  dung  is  fpread,  is  a 
good  method,  and  fometimes  praftifed.  The  fets 
are  covered  either  by  ploughing  the  whole  interme¬ 
diate  ridges  at  once,  or  by  a  fingle  furrow  from  each 
fide,  leaving  the  reft  untouched  till  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight  after. 

Sometimes  before  planting  the  ground  is  harrowed, 
and  the  dung  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  as  evenly 
as  poflible.  On  each  fide  of  the  ridge,  beginning  at 
one  fide  of  the  field,  a  furrow  is  opened,  and  the  fets 
dropped  along  it :  they  are  then  covered  with  the 
plough  ;  and  after  that,  the  plough  goes  twice  or  thrice 
round  the  ridge,  before  planting  again,  fo  as  to  bring 
the  rows  to  their  proper  diftance.  And  thus  they  pro¬ 
ceed  with  every  ridge,  till  the  whole  be  completed. 
But  it  may  happen,  that  if  the  hands  employed  in 
planting  are  too  few,  the  plough  muft  ftand  ftill  for 
fome  time  ;  or  if  they  are  fufficiently  numerous  to  keep 
the  plough  conftantly  at  work,  then  they  muft  ftand 
idle  all  the  time  the  plough  is  employed  in  tilling  the 
fpaces  between  the  rows.  To  lave  time  and  labour 
therefore,  the  planting  fhould  be  carried  on  upon  two 
ridges  at  the  fame  time  ;  fo  that  when  the  planters  are 
at  work  on  the  one  ridge,  the  plough  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  other.  And  thus  the  farmer  is  not  under 
the  neceftity  of  having  more  hands  than  can  be  kept 
conftantly  at  work. 
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The  ground  is  harrowed,  when  the  Potatoes  begin 
to  appear,  or  a  little  before,  to  deftroy  the  feed  weeds. 
As  foon  as  the  rows  can  be  diftindtly  obferved,  the 
earth  is  tilled  away  from  the  Potatoes ;  the  plough,  in 
this  operation,  being  brought  as  near  the  plants  as  pof¬ 
fible,  confiftently  with  their  fafety.  This  contributes 
not  only  to  deftroy  weeds,  but  to  loofen  the  ground 
about  the  plants.  The  hand-hoe  is  employed  to  ftir 
the  ground,  and  deftroy  the  weeds  between  the  plants. 
If  the  land  be  ftiff,  and  bound  together  with  root- 
weeds,  fuch  as  couch-grafs,  &c\,  thefe  are  torn  up  with 
the  three-pronged  hoe.  In  about  ten  days  after,  and 
when  the  weather  is  dry,  the  earth  is  laid  back  to  the 
plants  with  the  double  mould-board  drill  plough.  The 
number  and  feafon  of  fubfequent  ploughings  depend 
upon  the  ftate  of  the  land  and  the  weather :  but  the 
laft  ploughing  is  generally  done  with  the  broad  fharp 
fhare,  and  pretty  deep.  After  which  the  mould  may 
be  drawn  clofe  to  the  ftems  with  light  broad-teethed 
iron  rakes,  eighteen  inches  long  in  the  head.  Inftru- 
m'ents  of  this  kind  will  perform  the  work  more  expe- 
ditioufly,  and  perhaps  more  completely,  than  hand- 
hoes  \ 

In  Mid-Lothian  the  ground  is  previoufly  well  pul¬ 
verized  by  frequent  tillage  ;  and  it  is  always  the  drieft 
foil  that  is  chofen,  without  regard  to  the  preceding 
crop.  The  mode  of  culture  is  uniformly  in  drills, 
from  eighteen  inches  to  four  feet  diftant  from  one  an¬ 
other  ;  and  from  nine  inches  to  twelve,  plant  from 
plant.  The  dung  is,  in  fome  cafes,  fpread  over  the 
whole  field  ;  in  others,  it  is  confined  to  the  rows :  fome- 
times  it  is  applied  to  the  preceding  crop,  which  is 
thought  to  make  the  beft  eating  Potatoes,  although 
rather  lefs  in  quantity  y. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe  recommends  the  following 
culture,  the  refult  of  various  experiments  made  for  five 
years  fucceflively.  The  land  being  well  pulverized  j 
by  two  or  three  good  harrowings  and  ploughings,  is 
then  manured  with  fifteen  or  twenty  cart-loads  of  dung 
to  the  acre,  before  it  receives  its  laft  earth.  Then  it 
is  thrown  on  to  what  the  Suffolk  farmers  call  the  trench 
balk ,  which  is  narrow  and  deep  ridge  work,  about  fff-  I 
teen  inches  from  the  centre  of  one  ridge  to  the  centre 
of  the  next.  Women  and  children  drop  the  fets  in  the 
bottom  of  every  furrow  fifteen  inches  apart ;  men  fol¬ 
low,  and  cover  them  with  large  hoes,  a  foot  in  width, 
pulling  the  mould  down  fo  as  to  bury  the  fets  five 
inches  deep ;  they  muft  receive  two  or  three  hand- 
hoeings,  and  be  kept  free  from  weeds ;  always  ob- 
ferving  to  draw  the  earth  as  much  as  poffible  to  the 
Items  of  the  young  plants.  By  this  method,  the  fets 
will  be  fifteen  inches  fquare  from  each  other.  j 

If  Potatoes  be  grown  as  a  preparation  for  Wheat,  | 
the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet  two  inches  from  each 
other.  Hand-hoe  only  the  fpace  from  plant  to  plant 
in  each  row  :  then  turning  a  l'mall  furrow  from  the  in- 
fide  of  each  row  by  a  common  light  plough  and  af¬ 
terwards  with  a  double-breafted  plough  with  one  horfe, 
fplit  the  ridge  formed  by  the  firft  ploughing,  thoroughly 
to  clean  the  intervals.  This  work  fhould  not  be  done 
too  deep  the  firft  time,  to  avoid  burying  the  tender 
plants  ;  but  the  laft  earth  fhould  be  ploughed  as  deep 
as  poffible  ;  and  the  clofer  the  mould  is  thrown  to  the 
Items  of  the  plants,  the  more  advantageous  it  will  prove. 
The  land,  by  the  fummer  ploughings,  will  be  prepared 
to  receive  feed-wheat  immediately,  and  almoft  enfure  a 
plentiful  crop2. 

Arthur  Young,  Efq.  planted  four  acres  with  Po¬ 
tatoes  on  a  poor  gravelly  loam ;  an  oat  ftubble  on 
broad  flat  lands.  Thefe  were  ploughed  into  the  four 
feet  ridge  the  beginning  of  november,  and  fo  left  for 
winter.  April  the  14th  following  it  was  ploughed 
again  reverfing  the  ridges,  and  immediately  on  this 
ploughing  283  loads  of  farm-yard  compoft  were  carted 
into  the  furrows;  the  fets  were  planted  in  one  row, 
twelve  inches  afunder,  along  the  middle  of  the  dung, 

T  ^  O-* 

by  women  and  children  :  a  plough  followed,  which 
taking  off  a  ilice  from  the  fides  of  each  ridge  covered 
the  Potatoes  and  the  dung.  There  being  much  grafs 

x  Report,  p.  1S2.  y  Report,  p.  107, 
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and  weeds  in  feveral  parts  of  the  field,  the  operatidti 
of  reverfing  the  ridges  was  not  completed  then,  that 
the  fun  might  have  more  power  on  the  land,  but  the 
iecond  bout  was  done  in  a  fortnight  after,  which  left 
the  ridges  in  their  firft  form. 

The  1 8  th  and  t  gth  of  june,  the  plants  being  about 
iix  inches  high,  a  furrow  was  turned  from  the  fides  of 
each  ridge,  leaving  the  plants  upon  a  flip  of  a  foot 

-wide  This  part  of  the  horfe-hoeing  fyftem  appeared 

neceffary  before  the  hand-hoes  went  to  work  :  for  it 
turns  every  large  knot  of  grafs  and  weeds  from  the 
plants  into  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  where  they  are 
much  more  eafily  deftroyed,  and  it  leaves  the  plants 
far  eafier  to  hoe.  Upon  this  they  were  hand- hoed; 
and  on  the  firft  of  July  the  intervals  were  harrowed  flat 
with  the  horfe-hoe  harrow,  fome  parts  of  the  field 
twice  and  thrice  in  a  place,  to  tear  the  grafs  in  pieces, 
which  jt  did  fo  effectually,  breaking  the  clods  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  fun  killed  much  of  the  rubbifh. 
July  the  5th  they  were  hand-hoed  a  fecond  time;  and 
as  this  was  the  laft  time,  and  every  weed  was  therefore 
to  be  eradicated,  it  was  done  by  the  drag.  As  foon 
as  the  weeds  of  this  hoeing  were  dead,  the  rows  were 
earthed  up  with  the  double  mould- board  plough. 
Laftly,  on  the  20th  of  auguft  and  the  following  days 
they  were  hand-weeded. 

Mr.  Young  finding  from  feveral  fmall  experiments, 
that  he  had  hitherto  given  his  crops  too  much  room 
to  have  a  large  produce,  was  led  to  try  half  an  acre  in 
another  mode  ;  the  foil  a  good  dry  fandy  loam  :  the 
operations  were  moft  of  them  performed  at  the  fame 
time  as  thofe  defcribed  above.  It  was  a  barley  ftubble 
left  through  the  winter,  on  which  fifty  loads  of  com¬ 
poft  were  fpread  over  the  whole  furface  ;  the  plough 
then  went  in,  and  in  reverfing  the  former  fiat  lands, 
every  other  furrow  was  planted,  the  fets  at  twelve 
inches  afunder;  and  as  the  plough  carried  nine  inches, 
the  Potatoes  of  courfe  were  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart.  Women  laid,  (not  dropped,)  the  fets  clofe  to 
the  Unploughed  fide  of  the  furrow,  to  efcape  as  much 
as  might  be  the  horfes  feet :  as  foon  as  planting  was 
finifhed,  the  land  was  harrowed  twice,  then  rolled  with 
a  barley  roller,  and  harrowed  once  again,  leaving  it  in 
fine  order.  In  about  a  fortnight  or  a  little  more,  there 
was  great  appearance  of  feed-weeds  coming  up ;  as 
thefe  threatened  a  heavy  expenfe  of  hoeing,  they  were 
cut  off  with  the  horfe-hoeing  fhim.  Nothing  could 
anfwer  better  than  this  operation  ;  care  however  fhould 
be  taken  that  the  tool  do  not  go  fo  deep  as  to  cut  off 
any  fhoots  that  do  not  appear  ;  nor  fhould  it  be  done 
but  in  dry  weather.  It  was  then  harrowed,  and  when 
the  plants  were  three  inches  high  the  rows  were  hand- 
hoed  :  diredlly  after  the  intervals  were  horfe-hoed  with 
a  fhim,  that  cut  only  twelve  inches  wide.  Both  thefe 
operations  were  repeated  once,  and  at  the  end  of  auguft 
a  hand-weeding  being  given,  the  crop  carried  a  fupe- 
rior  appearance.  The  produce  was  550  bufhels  to  the 
acre  ;  whereas  in  the  experiment  above  related  it  was 
only  390.  The  mode  therefore  here  purfued  of  plant¬ 
ing  in  clofer  rows  is  to  be  preferred,  unlefs  a  field 
fhould  be  exceedingly  full  of  root-weeds,  in  which  calc 
wide  intervals  are  ufeful  for  horfe-hoeing3. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  latter  experiments,  carried  on  his 
dung,  fpread  it,  and  ploughed  it  in  early  in  november, 
being  convinced  by  experience,  that  upon  all  foils,  in¬ 
clinable  to  wet,  the  manure  fhould  be  carted  and  fpread 
either  in  the  autumn  or  during  a  hard  froft,  left  the 
feafon  fhould  be  wet  at  planting  time,  and  the  ground 
therefore  poached  by  the  horfes. 

Mr.  Young’s  laft  experiment  \yas  on  twelve  acres 
and  a  half,  a  cold  but  friable  loam  upon  a  clay-marl 
bottom,  making  the  field  wet  for  want  of  draining 
having  borne  a  crop  of  Oats.  In  november  he  fpre5 
298  loads  of  farm-yard  compoft  over  eight  acres ;  the 
reft  not  manured  at  all.  The  whole  was  ploughed  im¬ 
mediately.  The  firft  of  may  it  was  ploughed  clean 
and  harrowed  after  the  ploughs ;  to  try  a  new  method 
of  planting,  in  which  the  mould  would  fall  in  the 
lighted:  manner  poffible  on  the  fets,  the  land  was  ftruck 
with  the  common  plough  into  furrows  two  feet  afunder, 

*  Tranf.  Arts,  3.  49,  &c. 
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and  the  fets  being  dropped  in  thefe  at  twelve  inches 
apart,  were  covered  by  running  a  pair  of  harrows  up 
and  down  the  furrows,  and  were  then  rolled  and  har¬ 
rowed  again.  Nothing  could  work  finer,  -drier,  or 
in  a  manner  more  promifing  fora  crop.  One  acre  and 
a  half  was  planted  in  this  manner  with  the  white  clufter 
Potato ;  two  acres  with  the  champion,  a  very  fine 
table  Potato  that  never  curls,  and  the  reft  of  the  field 
with  the  red  clufter.  June  the  ad,  &c.  the  .fur face 
was  cut  with  the  great  fhim.  It  was  the  16th  berore- 
the  rows  were  up  plain  enough  to  horfe-hoe  ;  they 
-were  fhimmed,  and  on  the  19th  harrowed  acrofs,  with¬ 
out  damaging  them.  The  24th  they  were  hand-hoed 
the  firft  time.  July  21ft  they  were  hand-hoed  again, 
and  fhimmed  a  fecond  time.  The  feafon  had  been  for 
fome  time  exceedingly  wet,  fo  that  the  weeds  grew 
apace.  The  crop  was  hand-hoed  again  in  auguft,  and 
earthed  with  the  double  mould  board  plough.  The 
White  clufter  did  not  produce  nearly  equal  to  the 
Red  :  and  the  dunged  part  of  the  field,  yielded  double 
the  crop  of  red  clufter,  to  that  which  wias  not 
dunged  b. 

It  is  well  known  that  good  crops  of  Potatoes  can  be 
obtained  on  gral's  lands,  but  fome  rabbet-warrens  and 
waftes  may  all'o  be  broken  up  for  this  purpofe  with 
fuccels.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  near  Crawley 
in  Suffex,  where  part  of  a  rabbet-warren  was  inclofed, 
denfhired,  and  one  crop  of  Oats  taken  from  it ;  but 
the  crop  was  fo  indifferent,  that  the  land  was  again 
thrown  open  to  the  warren  for  two  years.  In  odlobcr, 
1796,  it  was  again  inclofed  and  ploughed  up.  It  lay 
fallow  till  the  middle  of  march,  1 7  97  >  ^  was  then 
harrowed,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  crofs-ploughed. 

It  remained  in  that  ftate  till  the  firft  week  in  april,  when 
it  was  again  harrowed,  and  in  a  few  days  after  ploughed 
a  third  time  ;  in  about  ten  days  more  it  was  harrowed  a 
third  time,  and  laid  up  in  ridges  for  the  reception  of  dung. 
Twelve  cart-loads  of  indifferent  fold-yard  dung  were 
then  laid  upon  it;  and  before  the  25th  of  april  twenty 
bufhels  to  the  acre  of  a  mixed  kind  of  Potatoes  were 
planted  upon  it.  Injune  the  land  was  once  hoed,  and 
the  Potatoes  earthed  up.  The  produce,  taken  up  in 
oftober,  was  rather  more  than  250  bufhels  to  the  acre, 
and  it  was  applied  to  feeding  and  fatting  cattle  :  280 
bufhels  being  referved  for  fets,  to  plant  on  fourteen 
acres  of  warren  land,  without  dungc.  No  account  of 
this  fecond  experiment  having  appeared,  perhaps  it  did 
not  fucceed  to  Mr.  Seaton’s  wifhes. 

One  of  the  eafieft  ways  of  bringing  wafte  lands  into 
culture,  is  by  planting  them  with  Potatoes,  efpecially 
where  it  is  not  thought  expedient  to  pare  and  burn. 
Cottagers  and  labourers  might  affift  in  this  improve¬ 
ment,  under  proper  regulations ;  for  no  great  quantity 
of  manure  would  be  required  at  firft  breaking  up,  and 
they  might  collect  fern  and  weeds,  which  mixed  with 
their  afhes  and  offal,  and  fome  of  the  beft  mould  or 
rotted  turf,  would  make  a  good  compoft,  to  put  in 
the  drills  or  holes  which  are  to  receive  the  fets.  But 
perhaps  fuch  lands  may  be  better  fet  by  the  following 
mode  of 

3 .  Dibbling. 

This  is  praftifed  on  a  large  fcale  about  Ilford  and 
other  places  in  Effex.  The  preparation  here  is  an 
autumnal  ploughing,  dunging  in  the  fpring  about  four¬ 
teen  loads  an  acre,  lpread  on  the  field  juft  before  the 
fecond  ploughing,  on  which  they  plant.  Immediately 
after  the  plough,  a  man  dibbles  acrofs  the  land,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  woman  who  drops  the  fets  ;  the  rows  four¬ 
teen  inches  by  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  fome  twelve 
fquare.  They  are  hand -hoed  twice.  They  mow 
Clover  and  plough  it  up  in  july  to  plant  immediately. 
Some  perfons  have  taken  two  crops  on  the  fame  land 
in  a  year ;  putting  one  in  as  foon  as  the  other  is  taken 
up.  They  alfo  plough  and  plant  land,  cleared  of  winter 
tares  for  foiling,  and  often  get  good  crops  from  fuch 
late  planting.  Some  farmers  have  tried  putting  them 
in  with  a  plough,  and  taking  them  up  in  the  fame 
manner,  but  from  experience  are  convinced  that  the 
other  method  is  much  fuperiord. 

1  owards  the  weftern  parts  of  Cornwall,  about  Pen- 
k  Tranf.  arts,  4:  gq.  e  Ibid.  iy. 
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zance,  &c.  they  produce  two  crops  of  Potatoes  in  a 
year.  They  plant  the  kidney  about  Chriftmas,  or  a 
few  weeks  fooner,  which  they  draw  in  may,  and  then, 
in  the  fame  ground,  plant  the  apple  Potato.  But  this 
mode  of  forcing  crops  is  not  to  be  generally  recom¬ 
mended.  By  the  common  mode  of  planting  at  the 
end  of  april  and  beginning  of  may,  after  paring  and 
burning,  450  to  600  Winehefter  bufhels  are  no  un¬ 
common  produce.  The  foil  and  climate  of  this  part 
of  the  kingdom  are  adapted  to  this  plant,  the  fummers 
being  always  moift,  and  the  ground  warm  and  dry. 
The  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland  are  fully  as  moift,  if  not 
more  fo  than  Cornwall,  or  the  weftern  parts  of  Ireland. 
The  ifles  of  Canna,  Tiree,  &c.  have  moft  excellent 
crops  of  Potatoes,  with  the  fame  kind  of  dreffing  as 
is  ufed  in  Cornwall,  that  is,  fea-fand,  ore -weed  and 
dung.  Thefe  iflands  are  however  comparatively  much 
colder  than  Cornwall,  and  yet  their  produce,  in  the 
article  of  Potatoes,  is  greatly  fuperior  to  the  inland 
parts  of  Scotland  in  the  fame  latitude.  The  produce 
of  Potatoes,  in  the  weft  of  Ireland,  is  alfo  known  to  be 
extremely  abundant. 

In  the  ifles  of  the  Hebrides  mentioned  above,  the 
foil  is  dry  and  porous,  containing  a  great  mixture  of 
fea  or  fhell  fand,  and  is  much  of  the  fame  nature  as 
the  foil  about  Penzance  and  other  parts  of  the  weft  of 
Cornwall,  All  this  proves  the  propriety  of  culti¬ 
vating  Potatoes  where  the  foil  is  dry  and  the  climate 
moift  e. 

In  the  Midland  counties,  the  praffice  in  planting 
Potatoes,  runs  much  upon  dibbling.  Contrary  to  the 
praflices  of  moft  other  diftridts,  fays  Mr.  Marfhal, 
they  almoft  invariably  fucceed  turf.  The  plough  is 
feldorn  if  ever  ufed.  The  foil  is  broken  up  with  the 
fpade  :  fometimes  in  two  fhallow  fpits,  throwing  the 
fward,  and  the  dung,  if  any  be  ufed,  to  the  bottom ; 
covering  them,  in  the  gardener’s  manner,  with  the 
under  fpit :  but  generally  in  one  full  fpit,  merely  in¬ 
verting  the  fward,  fitting  the  fpits  to  each  other,  and 
leaving  a  fmooth  even  furface  of  clear  free  foil.  On 
this  the  plants  are  dibbled  very  thick,  about  the  middle 
of  april :  they  are  hoed  once,  twice,  or  as  often  as  cir- 
cumftances  may  require ;  the  crop  moftly  being  ma¬ 
naged  in  a  gardenly  manner. 

Potatoes  are  fometimes  grown  two  years  together 
on  the  fame  land ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  is  faid  to  have 
been  found,  that  dibbling  in  the  fets,  on  the  ftale  fur- 
face,  as  left,  on  taking  up  the  firft  crop,  or  only  levelled 
with  the  harrow,  without  any  previous  ploughing  or 
digging,  is  the  moft  eligible  way  of  putting  in  the 
fecond  crop f. 

Dr.  Wilkinfon,  of  Enfield,  on  foil  generally  re- 
jedted  as  improper  for  Potatoes,  being  a  pebbly  loam, 
produced  400  bufhels  to  the  acre  by  dibbling.  On  a 
clover-ley,  he  had  twelve  loads  of  dung,  fpread  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  fold-yard  on  each  acre.  The  lets 
were  put  in  with  a  dibble,  on  one  ploughing :  the 
rows  eight  inches  afunder,  and  the  fets  fix  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  The  planting  was  done  between  the  5th 
and  22d  of  may.  The  field  was  hoed  twice  before 
the  plants  had  rifen  to  any  fize  above  ground.  This 
checked  the  growth  of  the  weeds,  and  was  the  only 
hoeing  that  could  be  given,  on  account  of  the  fmall 
intervals  between  the  fets.  The  field  was  foon  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  the  Items,  which  fmothered  great 
part  of  the  weeds,  though  the  wet  feafon  which  fol¬ 
lowed  occafioned  them  to  fpring  uncommonly  thick s. 

Dibbling  may  very  properly  be  pra&ifed  on  grafs 
land,  on  a  clover-lav,  on  waftes  and  moors,  on  fands 
and  very  light  dry  loams  in  general ;  but  on  lands  in¬ 
clined  to  be  ftiff  and  to  retain  wet,  or  in  wet  feafons, 
it  is  a  very  bad  method.  The  hole  made  with  a  dib- 
bler  or  fetting-ftick,  efpecially  if  it  be  fhod  with  iron, 
hardens  and  glazes  the  earth  round  it,  leaves  a  hole 
at  the  bottom,  which  if  rain  enfue  foon  after  may  pro  ¬ 
bably  be  filled  with  water,  whilft  the  fides  are  lo 
hardened  that  the  tender  fibres  of  the  roots  will 
not  eafily  ftrike  into  them.  Whereas  in  drawing  a 
drill,  the  earth  is  left  in  a  fine  pulverized  ftate,  and 
the  fet  is  afterwards  lightly  covered  with  fimilar  earth, 

e  Frafer  in  Young’s  ann.  23.  p.  61. 
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and  confequendy  the  roots  have  fine  foil  to  {trike 
into  \ 

4.  By  the  Hoe. 

At  Sandy  in  Bedfordfhire,  a  pariffi  of  farming  gar¬ 
deners,  they  plant  Potatoes  in  a  fingular  way.  They 
dig  or  hoe  holes,  and  dropping  a  fet  in  each,  cover 
them  by  the  earth  of  the  next  row  of  holes  :  they  rife 
about  one  foot  fquare1. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfiiire,  though  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  covering  them  with  the  plough  is  very  com¬ 
mon  ;  yet  the  ridges  are  fometimes  hoed  down  upon 
the  lets  by  handk.  This  is  commonly  done  in  other 
places,  for  fmall  and  garden  crops,  when  not  fet  with 
a  dibbler. 

Of  all  the  above  methods  drilling  is  in  general  the 
belt,  and  that  by  lazy-beds  the  worft,  at  leaft  where 
the  lub-foil  or  under-ftratum  of  earth  is  not  good. 
The  Sandy  method  is  very  flovenly ;  all  the  others 
may  in  paticular  circumftances  have  the  preference. 
But  when  the  ground  is  not  of  any  great  extent,  trench¬ 
ing,  though  the  mod  expenfive,  is  far  preferable  to 
the  reft,  and  will  often  more  than  repay  the  additional 
expenfe1.  This  is  commonly  pra&ifed  in  kitchen 
gardens* 

Planting. 

The  method  of  planting  Potatoes,  depends  upon  the 
mode  of  tillage  that  has  been  previoufly  adopted,  and 
has  already  been  defcribed,  as  to  its  general  procefs. 
The  fets  may  be  put  in  too  deep,  and  if  they  are  out 
of  all  influence  of  fun  and  air,  will  be  apt  to  fail,  and 
their  quality  at  beft  will  be  inferior  :  they  ought  not 
however  to  be  expofed  lo  as  to  have  any  part  above 
ground.  They  fhould  not  be  deeper  than  four  inches 
or  iour  inches  and  a  half  in  any  foil  3  but  in  a  dry  warm 
one  they  need  not  be  put  in  fo  lhallow  as  in  that  which 
is  ftiffer  and  more  retentive  of  wet m.  Three  inches 
is  thought  by  many  td  be  fully  fufficient,  and  if  rains 
fhould  wafh  the  earth  from  them,  it  will  afterwards  be 
hoed  up  to  the  Hems  in  courfe,  The  rooks  fhould  be 
well  looked  after,  for  they  will  frequently  find  out  the 
fets,  and  make  great  depredation  on  the  crop  \  Field 
mice  alfo  fometimes  do  much  damage.  Though 
oarthing  up  be  a  very  ufeful  procefs,  yet  that  may  be 
carried  too  far,  if  the  lets  fhould  thus  be  buried  too 
deep0. 

The  cheapeft  and  mod  expeditious  method  of  plant¬ 
ing,  is  by  two  ploughs  following  each  other,  the  iiorfes 
not  going  in  the- furrow,  and  waiting  at  the  ends  till 
the  lets  are  dropped  in.  Four  women  and  four  chil¬ 
dren  are  iufficient  to  drop  after  the  two  ploughs,  which, 
as  they  return,  of  courfe  cover  the  fets,  and  leave  a 
frefn  furrow  open  for  the  next  row.  By  this  method 
two  acres  and  a  half  may  be  planted  in  a  day  at  the 
expenfe  of  11s.  6d.  an  acre.  A  proper  opportunity, 
after  planting,  fhould  be  taken,  to  draw  a  harrow  over 
the  ground ?. 

If  the  ground  be  moift,  flrong  or  heavy,  it  fhould 
be  thrown  into  ridges  of  four  or  five  feet  each,  and 
the  fets  planted  on  the  top  of  the  ridges.  The  depth 
of  the  furrows  alfo  fhould  in  this  cafe  not  be  more  than 
three  or  four  inches  at  the  moll 3  but  in  a  very  light 
dry  foil,  they  may  be  five  inches  deep  «. 

Early  Potatoes,  in  Lancafhire  are  generally  planted 
in  beds,  in  row's  about  eight  inches  diftant,  and  the 
fets  four  or  five  inches  feparate,  becaufe  early  Pota¬ 
toes,  being  of  a  lels  fize,  require  a  fmaller  fpace  3  but 
the  advanced  price  thele  early  crops  obtain  at  market, 
render  them  a  profitable  article  to  the  cultivator ;  who, 
befides  his  profit  from  the  Potatoes,  has  his  ground 
prepared  for  another  crop  the  fame  feafon.  This  is 
fometimes  Turneps  fucceeded  by  Wheat.  Or  early 
Potatoes  for  fets  are  planted  3  which,  being  got  up  in 
november,  are  immediately  cut  up  into  fets,  and  pre- 
ferved  in  oat-fhells  (vulgarly  called  meal-ffiudes)  or 
fawduft  3  where  they  remain  till  march,  when  they  are 
planted,  after  having  had  one  fpit  taken  off,  and  planted 
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with  another,  of  a  length  fufficient  to  appear  above 
ground  in  the  fpace  of  a  week. 

But  the  moft  approved  method  is,  to  cut  the  lets, 
and  put  them  on  a  room- floor,  where  a  ftrong  current 
of  air  can  be  introduced  at  pleafure,  the  fets  laid 
™|mcly  about  two  lays  in  depth,  and  covered 
with  the  hke  materials,  about  two  inches  thick:  this 
icreens  them  from  winter  frofts,  and  keeps  them  mo¬ 
derately  warm,  caufing  them  to  vegetate  3  but  at  the 
lame  time  admits  air  to  ftrengthen  them  and  harden 
their  lh°°ts  3  the  doors  and  windows  fhould  be  opened 
in  mild  weather  3  they  fhould  be  frequently  examined, 
and  when  the  fhoots  are  fprung  an  inch  and  half  or 
two  inches,  one  half  of  their  covering  fhould  be  care¬ 
fully  removed  with  a  wooden  rake  or  with  the  hands, 
taxing  care  not  to  difturb  or  break  the  fhoots.  Lio-ht 
is  requifite  as  well  as  air,  to  ftrengthen  the  fhoots  3Pon 
which  account  a  greenhoufe  has  the  advantage  of  a 
room,  but  a  room  anfwers  very  well  with  a  good 
window  or  two  in  it,  and  if  to  the  fun  ftill  bSter. 
In  this  manner  they  remain  till  the  planting  feafon, 
having  all  the  air  poffible  given  them,  when  it  can  be 
done  with  lafety  from  froft.  By  this  method  the  fhoots 
at  the  top  become  green;  leaves  fpring  out,  and  they  are 
moderately  hardy.  They  are  then  planted  in  rows  by 
a  fetting  flick,  the  holes  being  carefully  raked  up; 
and  thus  they  are  enabled  to  bear  a  little  froft  without 
injury.  The  earlieft  Potato  is  the  fuperfine  white 
Kidney,  from  which  four  crops  have  been  railed  on 
the  fame  ground ;  having  fets  from  the  repofitory  ready 
to  put  in  as  foon  as  the  others  are  taken  up.  A  fifth 
crop  is  fometimes  raifed  on  the  fame  land  the  fame 
year,  of  tranfplanted  winter  Lettuce.  The  firft  crop 
muft  have  a  covering  in  frofty  nights1. 

In  Che fhire  they  alfo  praftife  railing  early  Potatoes 
and  having  two  crops  5  keeping  fets  of  the  earlieft 
forts  in  a  warm  place,  where  they  may  fprout  at  leaft 
three  inches  by  the  beginning  of  march,  covering 
them  with  ftraw  or  ruffies  in  frofty  nights.  They 
plant  them  carefully  with  the  fp routs  on,  in  drills,  on 
a  light  foil,  the  end  of  the  fprout  being  juft  under  the 
lurface.  Thefe  yield  a  crop  in  the  middle  of  may3, 
d he  lame  piadlice  is  followed  in  Cornwall,  and  fome¬ 
times  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  But  no  good 
farmer,  will  take  two  fucceffive  crops  of  Potatoes  off* 
the  fame  ground  in  one  feafon. 


Sets. 

Mr.  Miller  is  decidedly  for  planting  large  Potatoes 
entire  3  but  he  has  had  few  followers.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  a  good  crop  of  fine  roots  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  this  way,  in  good  ground,  if  fufficient  room  be 
given  them  :  but  a  much  greater  quantity  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  from  'large  pieces  judicioully  cut.  Mr.  Bil- 
lingfley,  the  agricultural  reporter  for  Somerfetfhire, 
affirms  that  whole  Potatoes  have  been  tried,  and  found 
not  to  anfwer.  He  recommends,  as  many  others  do, 
and  feemingly  with  good  reafon,  large  cuttings  from 
the  biggeft  and  fineft  Potatoes. 

Robert  Beatfon,  Efq.  of  Kilrie  in  Fifefhire,  took 
one  of  the  largeft  Potatoes  he  could  get,  and  planted 
it  whole  in  his  garden  without  dung,  the  produce  was 
feventy-two  bulbs,  above  twenty  nearly  as  laro-e  as 
the  original;  the  remainder  of  different  fizes^o-ra- 
dually  decreafing  to  about  the  fize  of  a  Walnut.  Next 
feafon  he  planted  the  whole  of  the  produce  alfo  un¬ 
cut,  fetting  the  largeft  in  the  front  row,  the  next 
largeft  in  the  fecond,  and  fo  on.  He  found  not  only 
that  the  Items  of  the  largeft  bulbs  were  by  far  the 
ftrongeft,  but  that  their  produce  alfo  was  much  the 
greateft  3  none  of  them  producing  bulbs  larger  than 
their  refpeftive  original.  Whether  the  Potato  would 
have  produced  more  if  it  had  been  cut  into  fets,  this 
experiment  does  not  attempt  to  alcertain,  but  Mr 
Beatfon  obferves,  that  unlefs  it  would  have  produced 
a  great  deal  more  when  cut,  the  advantages  are  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  fetting  them  whole,  by  faving  much  labour 
and  occupying  a  lefs  fpace  of  ground.  Thedareeft 
Potatoes  being  often  found  neareit  the  furface,  he  pm- 
poles  a  quere,  whether  if  thefe  were  taken  away  with- 
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but  injuring  the  ferns,  five  or  fix  weeks  before  the 
time  of  raifing  the  whole  crop,  the  fmaller  ones  would 
not  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  ?  Since  thefe  expe¬ 
riments,  Mr.  Beatfon  has  always  planted  his  Potatoes 
whole  *. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Higfon,  vicar  of  Bath  Eafton,  plant¬ 
ed,  on  the  fame  day,  and  in  the  fame  ground,  whole 
Potatoes  in  ranks,  at  the  diftance  of  three  feet  fquare, 
and  cuts  of  the  fame  kind  at  eighteen  inches  fquare. 
The  four  years  following  he  planted  whole  Potatoes 
at  the  diftance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  fquare,  ant  cuts 
at  eighteen  inches.  The  whole  fets  were  earthec  up 
three  or  four  times,  that  is,  as  long  as  the  haulm  worn 
ft  and,  and  a  few  ranks  of  the  cuts  were  earthed  up 
alfo.  The  whole  fets  always  produced  a  greater  crop 
than  the  cuts,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ground  5 
and  the  Potatoes  were  larger  and  fairer.  There  was 
little  or  no  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  cuts,  whe¬ 
ther  the  ranks  be  earthed  up  or  not8. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Jofeph  Wimpey  turn  out 
clearly  in  favour  of  cuts.  He  felehted  the  largeft  and 
fineft  Potatoes,  one  half  of  which  he  planted  whole, 
the  other  half  was  cut  into  pieces  of  a  moderate  fize. 
The  acreable  produce  was  rather  in  favour  of  the 
latter ;  but  then  it  is  alfo  to  be  confidered  that  thefe 
alfo  will  plant  nearly  four  times  the  ground  that  the 
‘whole  fets  do,  which  is  a  confideration  in  planting  on 
a  large  fcale,  or  when  Potatoes  are  dear,  as  they  often 
are  in  the  fpring  \ 

Dr.  Anderfon’s  experiments  tend  to  prove  that  the 
produce  depends  greatly  upon  the  fize  of  the  fets.  By 
varying  the  weight  of  them  from  two  ounces  down¬ 
wards,  he  found  that  the  produce  from  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  fets  of  the  largeft  was  ten  times  the  amount  in 
weight  of  that  from  the  fmaileft  fets.  The  latter  in¬ 
deed  may  be  planted  clofer,  and  therefore  the  differ¬ 
ence  will  not  be  fo  great :  but  then  it  is  more  difficult 
and  expenfive  to  cultivate  a  field  where  the  plants 
are  clofe,  and  the  bulbs  being  much  fmaller,  are  lefs 
valuable  weight  for  weight.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  fame  ground,  with  the  fame  manure  and 
culture,  will  yield  a  crop  of  at  leaft  double  the  amount, 
with  fets  not  under  two  ounces,  that  it  will  with  very 
fmall  ones.  Dr.  Anderfon  therefore  condemns  the 
ufe  of  thin  fiices  from  the  furface  ;  and  ftill  more 
the  pradlice  of  planting  fhoots  without  any  part  of 
the  bulby. 

Experience  proves,  fays  Mr.  King,  that  the  beft 
cuttings  or  fets  is  to  be  had  from  the  largeft  Potatoes. 
Small  ones  have  nearly  as  many  eyes  as  large  ones  of 
the  fame  fort.  But  a  good  fet,  part  of  a  large  Potato, 
all  other  things  equal,  will  produce  a  ftronger  and 
better  plant  than  part  of  a  fmall  Potato.  Each  eye 
fhould  be  cut  out  by  two  cuts  of  a  fharp  knife  :  which 
leaves  the  fets  ftronger  than  is  generally  done  by  the 
common  way  of  cutting,  or  rather  flicing  off  the  fet 
with  one  cut  of  the  knife  ;  and  many  more  fets  will 
be  obtained.  If  the  Potatoes  be  large,  there  will  ftill 
remain,  after  the  fets  are  taken  out,  ten  or  twelve 
ftones  weight  out  of  twenty  ;  which  may  be  profitably 
11  fed  for  pigs,  cows  or  horfes.  No  part  fhould  be 
cut,  which  has  not  a  very  apparent  eye  in  it ;  nor  is 
the  ftalk  end  proper  for  fets2:  or  indeed  either  end, 
called  by  fome  the  nofe  and  tail. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  fome  farmers,  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  eyes  in  every  Potato,  the  one  pro¬ 
lific,  the  other  not  ;  the  former  funk  deep  in  the  bulb, 
and  producing  a  ftrong  vigorous  fhoot;  the  latter  not 
finking  fo  deep,  and  always  having  a  little  fwelling 
in  the  ffiiddle,  from  which  a  few  weak  fhoots  fpring 
forth,  that  even  in  favourable  circumftances  yield  but 
a  fcanty  crop  in  comparifon  with  the  former.  This 
remark  yet  requires  to  be  afcertained  by  experiment*. 

Mr.  Billingfley  recommends  the  ufe  of  large  fets, 
picking  out  the  fineft  Potatoes  for  this  purpofe,  and 
flicing  them  in  half  from  the  crown  to  the  root.  Elis 
trials  have  all  led  him  to  prefer  fuch  fets  to  whole 
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ones b :  but  his  method  of  flicing  them  is  thought  by 
fome  to  be  the  worft  method  of  any. 

The  fets  fhould  lie  fome  time  before  they  are  plant-1 2 
ed,  otherwife  they  will  be  apt  to  rot.  But  if  they  be 
thrown  into  a  heap,  they  will  heat,  by  which  if  they 
are  not  deftroyed  they  will  be  weakened,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  fome,  produce  the  curl  and  a  poor  crop. 

Mr.  Hollins  advifes,  that  in  cutting  Potatoes  for 
fets,  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  cut  them  entirely 
through,  but  when  the  knife  has  penetrated  about  half 
way,  the  other  half  fhould  be  broken  off.  This  ope¬ 
ration  will  ffiow  whether  the  Potato  has  proper  vege¬ 
tative  power  or  not ;  if  the  knife  enters  eafily,  and 
the  Potato  breaks  off  foft,  then  it  is  fit  for  a  fet; 
but  if  the  knife  enters  with  fome  difficulty,  and  the 
Potato  breaks  off  harfh  and  rough,  though  it  may 
not  appear  to  want  fap,  it  will  remain  whole  in  the 
ground,  or  produce  curled  leaves c. 

Mr.  William  Payne  thinks  the  common  mode  of 
cutting  for  fets,  a  moft  improvident  and  thoughtlefs 
wafte.  Inftead  of  cutting  away  the  whole,  no  more 
than  is  neceffary  for  extracting  the  eye  needs  to  be 
taken  ;  and  thus  the  confumption  for  fets  will  be  com¬ 
paratively  trifling  t  for  out  of  three  or  four  facks  of 
Potatoes,  the  eyes  judicioufly  cut,  generally  amount¬ 
ing  to  lefs  than  two  bufhels,  would  be  quite  fufficient 
for  planting  an  acre,  and  would  of  courfe  leave  the 
reft  of  the  root  for  ufe.  Mr.  Payne  has  proved  this 
mode  for  many  years,  with  as  good  crops  as  others  d. 
It  was  not  uncommonly  pradlifed  in  the  late  years  of 
fcarcity  ;  and  the  eyes  were  taken  out  with  a  little  iron 
fcoop,  fuch  as  cooks  ufe  for  taking  out  fmall  pieces 
of  carrot  and  turnep  for  their  haricoes.  But  this 
mode  being  inconfiftent  with  the  refult  of  Dr.  An¬ 
derfon’s  experiments,  comparative  trials  fhould  be 
made,  before  we  can  come  to  a  fatisfadlory  decifion. 

Potatoes  may  be  raifed  from  the  parings,  cut  thick, 
as  Turneps  generally  are  for  the  table  ;  and  thus  about 
two  thirds  of  the  fubftance  may  be  left  for  eating. 
Mr.  John  Wagftaffe,  of  Norwich,  planted,  about 
eighteen  inches  afunder,  ten  whole  Potatoes,  about 
the  fize  of  turkey  eggs ;  and  at  an  equal  diftance, 
parings  of  about  fourteen,  from  fomewhat  larger  roots. 
The  produce  was,  from  the  ten  whole  Potatoes  291b. 
4  oz. :  and  from  the  parings  291b.  12  oz.  Two  of 
the  largeft,  weighing  together  31  oz.  arofe  from  the 
parings :  the  two  largeft  from  the  whole  ones  weighed 
25  oz.* 

Potatoes  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  fhoots,  which 
are  commonly  produced  in  the  fpring,  fall  off  in 
moving  or  cutting,  and  are  commonly  thrown  away. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Maunfell  has  given  the  following  direc¬ 
tions  for  their  culture. — In  the  month  of  march  open 
the  heaps  of  Potatoes,  and  if  the  fhoots  be  fufficiently 
ftrong,  that  is,  about  fix  inches  long  and  in  a  healthy 
vivid  ftate,  let  them  be  carefully  picked  off,  and  given 
to  children  of  about  ten  years  old  to  plant  in  drills, 
feven  or  eight  inches  afunder,  with  the  root  down¬ 
ward  ;  put  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung  upon  each  fhoot, 
and  then  cover  them  lightly  with  earth,  to  keep  out 
any  flight  froft ;  when  the  fhoots  throw  out  their  leaves, 
and  are  about  four  inches  above  ground,  give  them  a 
covering,  leaving  about  two  inches  of  the  green  flock 
above  ground,  and  as  they  proceed  in  growth,  let 
them  be  covered  as  before,  till  the  earth  between  the 
ridges  raifes  the  drill  at  leaft  twelve  or  fourteen  inches 
high.  If  there  be  occafion  to  open  the  heaps  before 
the  time  of  planting,  the  fhoots,  taken  off  with  care, 
laid  in  fmall  bundles,  and  covered  with  earth,  will  re¬ 
main  in  a  vegetative  ftate  for  a  month.  The  Potato^ 
in  the  mean  while  is  left  entire  for  the  fuftenance  of 
man  or  cattle  f. 

Six  acres  and  thirteen  rods  of  land  were  thus  planted 
at  Petworth  in  Suffex  with  good  fuccefs.  Drills  were 
drawn,  and  children  dropped  the  fhoots  horizontally 
into  the  drills,  fo  as  to  touch  each  other  at  both  ends ; 
a  man  then  covered  them  with  a  hoe.  'I  he  fhoots 
were  from  one  foot  to  a  foot  and  half  in  length. 
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The  plants  (hot  up  from  every  joint,  fo  that  ten  or 
more  fprang  from  one  (hoot,  but  the  longed  fuc- 
ceeded  the  bell.  They  were  earthed  up  three  times 
in  the  courfe  of  the  fummer.  The  weeds,  which  were 
numerous,  were  pulled  up  and  laid  between  the  rows, 
and  where  moft  weeds  were  laid  the  plants  were 
ftrongeft,  and  the  produce  greatdl,  owing  to  the  pu¬ 
trefaction  of  the  vegetables,  which  afforded  nourilh- 
ment  to  the  plants,  and  kept  them  moift.  A  bufhel 
oi  (hoots  having  been  thrown  into  a  hole  filled  with 
dead  leaves  and  the  mowings  of  turf,  two  months 
alter  were  found  to  be  alive  and  in  a  forward  ftate  of 
vegetation  :  this  fortunate  accident  gave  occafion  to 
preferve  the  (hoots  afterwards,  by  putting  them  into  a 
hole,  and  covering  them  with  mould  s. 

Mr.  Lockett,  of  Donnington  near  Newbury,  put 
three  Potatoes,  on  the  17th  of  December,  into  a 
fmall  cafk,  placed  in  a  cellar  :  the  10th  of  march  he 
took  off  fifteen  (hoots  from  them,  and  fet  them  with 
a  dibbler,  about  one  foot  fquare  :  the  1 6th  oEapril 
Jae  took  twenty-one  (hoots  more  from  the  fame  Pota¬ 
toes,  and  planted  them  as  before  :  on  the  22d  of  may 
he  again  took  twenty-five  (hoots,  and  planted  them 
alio  :  he  then  waffed  and  boiled  the  three  Potatoes, 
which  proved  very  good  to  eat.  From  thefe  fixty-one 
(hoots  he  had  as  many  Potatoes  as  weighed  92  lb. 
though  the  rooks  did  him  much  damage. 

After  a  mild  winter,  about  the  month  of  may,  he 
goes  over  the  fields  where  Potatoes  had  been  planted 
the  preceding  year,  and  pulls  up  from  among  the 
corn  all  the  (hoots  produced  by  the  Potatoes  which 
had  efcaped  the  diggers  5  and  thefe  (hoots  he  plants  in 
the  fame  manner  as  directed  above h. 

On  the  1 8th  of  may,  1772,  Mr.  Ellery  near  Man- 
chefier,  tranfplanted  a  number  of  fprouts  into  an 
Onion  bed  that  had  failed,  about  a  foot  and  half 
aiunder.  In  oCtober  they  were  taken  up,  and  for  fize, 
quantity  and  quality,  exceeded  all  he  ever  had  in  the 
common  way. 

On  the  2d  of  January  in  the  fame  year,  Mr.  Kirk, 
of  Wilderfpool,  near  Mancheffer,  having  made  a  hot¬ 
bed  for  Potatoes,  about  forty  of  the  fets  being  left 
were  hung  up  in  a  kitchen,  and  there  remained  un¬ 
noticed  till  about  the  25th  of  april ;  when  obferving 
the  bafket,  and  perceiving  fomething  green  on  the 
edge  of  it,  he  took  it  down,  and  found  that  the  Po¬ 
tatoes  had  fprouted  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  that 
many  very  (mall  bulbs  were  formed  on  the  fibrous 
roots  which  had  grown  out.  He  planted  them  in  his 
garden,  in  a  rich  fandy  foil  without  manure  ;  putting 
the  roots  into  the  ground  three  inches  deep,  and  lay¬ 
ing  down  the  ftems  horizontally,  covering  them  with 
two  inches  of  foil,  and  leaving  the  tops  uncovered. 
He  found  that  thefe  produced  larger  Potatoes  than  the 
roots  in  the  hotbed.  He  took  them  all  up,  and  picked 
off  the  large  bulbs,  which  amounted  to  from  four  to 
twelve  on  each  root  ;  and  then  he  fet  the  roots  again 
on  the  fame  ground.  This  he  has  fuccefsfully  prac- 
tifed  for  many  years,  fometimes  even  twice,  and  has 
had  a  third  crop  at  michaelmas.  When  this  method 
is  tried,  the  roots  muff  be  watered  on  the  evenings  of 
hot  days. 

_  In  January  the  year  following  he  made  a  fecond  trial 
with  a  larger  quantity;  by  placing  many  Potatoes  of 
early  forts  on  a  thick  layer  of  gravelly  foil  cloft  to  each 
other,  over  an  oven,  dated  over,  but  open  to  the  fouth- 
weff,  and  covering  them  two  inches  deep  with  the 
fame  earth.  At  the  end  of  april  he  took  them  up, 
and  found  the  ftems  a  foot  long  or  more.  He  was 
very  careful  both  in  taking  them  up  and  planting 
them,  not  to  injure  the  delicate  fibres.  He  manured 
them,  but  in  all  other  relpeCts  treated  them  in  the 
manner  above  defcribed,  many  of  the  fibrous  roots 
having  then  Potatoes  formed  upon  them,  nearly  as 
large  as  walnuts.  By  one  (harp  night’s  uncommon 
froft,  they  were  nearly  deftroyed.  However  frefh 
ffems  grew  up  in  a  few  days,  and  he  gathered  from 
them  on  the  3d  of  june,  finer  Potatoes  than  were  fold 
at  that  time  in  Mancheffer  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  the  lb. 
being  the  produce  of  hot-beds. 
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Alter  taking  off  the  larger  Potatoes,  he  planted  the 
roots  ior  a  fecond  crop,  and  in  feptember  obtained  a 
very  large  produce.  He  weighed  the  increafe  of  many 
feparate  roots,  from  4  lb.  8  oz.  to  14  lb.  12  oz.  the 

I  otatoes  being  the  larged  of  the  forward  forts  he  ever 
law  *. 

Quantity. 

The  quantity  of  Potato  fets  required  to  plant  an 
acre  has  not  been  well  afcertained  :  it  muff  depend 
much  on  the  fize  of  the  cuttings,  and  the  diftance  at 
which  they  are  planted.  On  a  companion  between 
whole  Potatoes  and  cuttings,  Mr.  Jofeph  Wimpey 
afcertained  that  thirty-feven  bufhels  and  a  half  of  the 
former,  and  twenty  bufhels  and  a  half  of  the  latter, 
were  required  to  plant  an  acre.  In  different  diftridts 
of  England  I  find  the  quantity  varying  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  bufhels. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  15  bufhels 
In  Suffolk  -  -  15  or  16  —  «■  ■■ 

In  Durham  -  -  _  16  _ 

In  Suffex  -  -  _  j8  _ 

In  the  Ifie  of  Man  -  18  to  20  _ 

Dr.  Wilkinfon  at  Enfield  -  20  - 

In  Effex  -  _  _  -  24  _ r- 

In  Kent  -  -  18  to  30  - 

In  Lincolnfhire  -  30 _ . 

In  Wiltfhire  -  -  4^  to  6  lacks 

In  Somerfetfhire  -  5  to  8  _ -  A 

In  Nottinghamffiire  7 _ C  24°  lb.- 

Mr.  Billingfley  -  8  ^  each. 

The  facks  are  probably  three  bufhels  each. 

In  Scotland  they  reckon  chiefly  by  bolls.  In  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Tweedale  they  plant  two  bolls.  In  Argyll, 
two  bolls,  making  ten  barrels.  In  Fife,  three  bolls  t» 
a  Scotch  acre.  In  Galloway,  1 1  cwt. 

In  Ireland,  they  reckon  by  barrels,  which  meafure 
differs  in  different  diftridts  :  and  accordingly  the  quan¬ 
tity  directed  for  fetting  an  Irifh  acre  varies  from  four  to 
nine  barrels.  I  find  the  following:-— -4  barrels  each  6  cwt. 

4  barrels  each  64  ffones. — 4  barrels,  each  5!  cwt. — ■ 

6  barrels,  of  48  ftone - 8  barrels  of  20  (tones. — 9  bar¬ 

rels. — 14  barrels,  each  20  (tones. — 12  pecks,  each 
56  lb. — 10  bufhels  of  3  cwt.  each. — 30  to  40  bufhels. 
To  form  fome  judgment  of  the  above  quantities,  it 
is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  an 
Irifh  plantation  acre  and  an  half  equal  2  acres  Englifh, 
Cunningham  acre  to  the  Englifh  nearly  as  15  to  13. 
Cornifh  acre  equal  i-J.  ftatute  acre  Englilh. 

Irifh  Barrel  equals  4  bufhels  Englifh  or  32  ffones. 

near  Dublin,  equal  20  ffones  or  280  lb.  or 
4  Englifh  bufhels. 
at  Weftport,  12  cw't.  or  i6|  pecks. 

- -  at  Ballyfhannon,  10  peck,  each  5  ft.  4  lb. — 

In  the  country  they  give  6  (tones. 

Briftol  Barrel,  contains  4  buff  els  heaped,  weighing  22 
(tones ;  or  6  bufhels  (trike  meafure, 
weighing  15  ffones  each. 

Scotch  Boll  equals  16  pecks,  each  weighing  24  lb. 
avoirdupois,  or  3841b. 

- T evict,  equals  30  (tones,  or  4201b. 

Fife,  24  Dutch  (tones.  The  barley  firlot 
ufed  for  meafuring,  half  heaped  or  as 
many  as  can  be  laid  on  with  a  (hovel. 

- Roxburgh,  -rVa  larger  than  the  ftandard  : 

equal  7  bufhels,  3  pecks,  1 1  pints  and  a 
fraction  Englifh  ftandard  meafure. 
Englifh  Bufhel,  heaped,  weighs  from  70  to  75  lb.  In 
Lancaffire,  90  lb. 

- Sack  or  Bag,  holds  3  bufhels  heaped,  weigh¬ 
ing  240  lb. 

Diflances. 

The  belt  diftance  at  which  the  rows  of  Potatoes 
may  be  placed  has  by  no  means  been  afcertained,  and 
practical  men  have  differed  much  on  the  fubjedt :  it 
muff  after  all  be  governed  in  fome  degree  by  circum- 
ftances,  fuch  as  the  quality  of  the  foil,  the  quantity  of 
manure  laid  on,  the  fort  of  Potato  intended  to  be 
cultivated,  the  method  of  management,  whether  by 
the  horfe-hoe  or  by  common  hoeing,  See.  We  find 
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directions  given  for  diftances  of  rows,  varying  from 
eight  inches  to  fix  feet:  thirty  inches  is  very  com¬ 
monly  prefcribed,  and  is  much  pradtifed  both  in  our 
northern  counties  and  in  Scotland.  For  horfe-hoeing 
three  and  even  four  feet  are  good  diftances.  Mr. 
Mayo,  of  Battel  in  Suffex,  prefers  three  feet  to  four ; 
Mr."  Haffel  on  the  contrary  thinks  four  feet  better  than 
three.  Circumftances  may  induce  a  preference  to  four 
feet,  but  three  is  fufficient  for  the  horfe-hoe  to  work  in, 
and  is  adopted  by  the  beft  practitioners.  Mr.  Young 
commenced  with  wider  intervals;  but  had  greater 
crops  when  he  adopted  fuch  as  weie  narrower.  Dr. 
Anderfon  has  very  well  remarked,  that  forne  Potatoes 
lend  their  bulbs  downwards  to  a  confiderable  depth, 
whilft  others  pufh  them  upwards  fo  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  coming  above  ground  :  fome  again  pufh  out  their 
fibres  very  far,  and  produce  bulbs  only  at  a  diftance 
from  the  Item,  whilft  others  produce  the  whole  in  a 
dole  clufter  at  the  bottom  of  the  Item  k.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  thefe  different  varieties  require  a  different 
foil,  culture  and  management,  and  that  it  would  be 
hbfurd  to  plant  the  third  and  fourth  at.  the  fame  dif¬ 
tances. 

The  following  are  the  intervals  between  the  rows  of 
Potato  fets  adopted  in  feveral  diftridts  and  by 
different  practitioners : 

8  inches ;  and  6  inches  from  fet  to  fet :  by  Dr, 
Wilkinfon,  of  Enfield. 

12  inches ;  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight. 

12  to  15  inches;  in  Suffolk. 

15  inches;  with  fets  9  inches  afunder:  Sunderland. 

18  inches  to  4  feet ;  fets  9  to  12  inches  afunder:  in 
Mid  Lothian. 

18  or  20  inches,  with  fets  12  inches  afunder:  or,  30 
inches,  or  3  feet;  with  fets  8  or  10  inches 
afunder.  County  of  Fife.  The  narrow  inter¬ 
vals  by  labourers ;  the  wide  by  farmers.  • 

20  inches,  and  10  in  the  rows.  Kent. 

24  inches.  Suffolk. 

24  to  30  inches,  and  10  or  12  inches  in  the  rows. 
Weft  Lothian. 

24  to  36  inches ;  12  inches  in  the  rows,  Durham: 

10  inches,  Ifle  of  Man:  8  inches,  Selkirldhire. 
30  to  33.  Clydefdale. 

32  to  40;  12  inches  in  the  rows.  Northumberland. 

3  feet ;  Lancafhire,  Berwickfhire,  Dumbartonfhire  ; 

9  or  12  inches  in  the  rows :  Lancafhire. 

3  to  4  feet.  Elgin. 

4  feet.  Wiltfhire  and  Ayrfhire  :  6  inches  in  the 

rows,  in  Wilts. 

5  or  6  feet.  Herefordfhire. 

Every  third  furrow ;  and  4  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
Nottinghamfhire. 

One  bout  ridges;  and  10  inches  afunder  in  the  rows. 
North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire. 

Thefe  diftances  are  moftly  taken  from  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Reports,  and  doubtlefs  vary  occafionally  in  the 
fame  county  or  diftridt,  in  the  pradtice  of  perfons  more 
or  lefs  enlightened. 

Times. 

The  pradtice  under  this  head  varies  extremely,  from 
the  middle  of  march  to  the  beginning  or  even  middle 
of  june.  April  however  is  the  moft  ufual  month  for 
planting  the  common  forts  of  Potatoes  for  the  genera 
crop  ;  and  that  is  the  prime  feafon  for  it  in  Lancafhire. 
In  order  to  have  them  come  early,  they  are  planted 
in  march,  january,  and  even  odtober.  But  thefe  are 
in  hot-beds.  Early  planting  may  fucceed  when'  the 
fpring  frofts  do  not  happen  to  be  fevere  ;  but  that  be¬ 
ing  feldom  the  cafe,  it  is  hardly  prudent  to  rifk  very 
early  planting  for  the  main  crop.  Frofts  however 
often  happen  in  may,  and  fometimes  in  june,  which 
injure  the  crop  more  or  lefs ;  but  thefe  feldom  de¬ 
ft  roy  it,  and  cannot  be  avoided.  In  the  feafon  for 
planting,  the  fort  of  Potato,  the  foil  and  fituation, 

and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  manure  are  to  be  con- 
fidered. 

In  Lancafhire,  april  is  the  prime  feafon  for  pro¬ 
ducing  a  crop  of  good  Potatoes  for  the  table,  becaufc 
this  vegetable  requires  a  certain  portion  of  time,  to 
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acquire  that  degree  of  maturity,  which  renders  it  pe¬ 
culiarly  mellow  and  farinaceous ;  yet  it  is  frequently 
planted  as  late  as  may  or  even  june,  and  yet  produces 
abundant  crops,  but  not  of  the  fame  matured  quality, 
as  thofe  planted  at  a  more  early  feafon.  _ 

The  apprehenfion  of  frofts  fometimes  operates 
againft  planting  at  an  early  feafon  ;  yet  good  planters 
rilque  the  chance  of  frofts  in  order  to  obtain  fuperior 
quality  k 

The  following  times,  among  many  others,  have  been 
regiftered : 

March  to  the  firft  week  in  may.  Kent. 

March,  at  the  end,  or  beginning  of  april.  Ireland : 
but 

April,  the  middle,  to  the  middle  of  may  is  moft  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  more  are  planted  after  the  firft  of  may 
than  before  it. 

April,  the  firft  or  fecond  week  ;  found  to  be  moft  ad¬ 
vantageous,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe,  of  Trimley 
in  Suffolk. 

April,  the  two  laft  weeks.  Roxburgh. 

April  or  beginning  of  may.  Perth. 

April,  the  end,  or  beginning  of  may.  Middlefex  and 
Chefhire.  Argyll.' 

April,  the  middle,  to  the  middle  of  may,  fometimes 
beginning  of  june.  Fife  and  Clydefdale. 

April,  the  end,  and  all  may.  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire. 
April  and  may.  Somerfetfhire. 

April  to  june  the  firft.  Mid-Lothian. 

May,  the  beginning :  the  beft  time  on  a  large  feale. 
Bath  'payers,  2.  357. 

May  the  22d  planting  at  Sandy  in  Bedfordfhire. 

May  to  the  end ;  though  the  fooner  they  are  planted 
the  better. 

June  the  beginning  ;  ( Bath  papers ,  2.  356.)  and  mid¬ 
dle.  Suffolk.  (Toung’s  annals,  v cl.  23.7).  32.) 
For  early  Potatoes,  they  plant  fometimes  in  odtober $ 
and  if  any  fevere  froft  fhould  come  without  fnow, 
they  are  covered  with  peas-haulm,  bean-ftalks,  ftraw, 
or  other  light  covering.  The  crop  is  dug  up  in  april 
or  may ;  and  another  immediately  put  in,  which  is 
taken  up  in  odtober  m. 

For  Potatoes  raifed  in  hot-beds,  the  fets  are  put  in 
about  Chriftmas,  or  in  january.  Thefe  come  to  market 
in  april,  may  and  june. 

Produce. 

The  general  produce  that  may  be  expedted  from  an 
Englifh  ftatute  acre,  in  a  foil  adapted  to  Potatoes, 
and  properly  managed,  is  from  300  to  400  bufhels. 
Some  perfons  have  produced  more  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumftances  ;  as  far  as  700,  and  even  1080  bufhels ; 
but  no  prudent  man  will  reckon  upon  fuch  extraordi¬ 
nary  crops.  No  fatisfadtory  average  can  be  drawn, 
unlefs  crops  were  feledted  and  claffed,  according  to 
foil,  management,  &c.  I  find  averages  regiftered  from 
240  to  480  bufhels.  Mr.  Young  ftruck  an  average 
of  eleven  years  experiments  on  the  Clufter  Potato,  of 
332  bufhels  on  an  acre.  From  forty  cafes  feledted 
from  the  Agricultural  Reports,  Young’s  Annals,  the 
Bath  Papers,  &c.  I  found  an  average  of  384!  bufhels. 
And  feledting  inftances  from  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Agriculture,  twenty  in  a  clafs,  I  obtained  the 
four  following  refults — 361.  365.  290.  400.  which, 
taken  together,  give  an  average  of  354  bufhels.  Thefe 
three  averages  again  give  a  general  average  of  357 
bufhels  nearly. 

Mr.  Henry  Harper,  of  Bank-Hall  in  Kirkdale, 
Lancafhire,  gets  240  bufhels  of  Scotch  and  Pink-eye 
Potatoes  on  a  ftatute  acre  of  old  arable  ;  and  320 
bufhels  of  the  Ox-noble  or  Clufter  :  the  bufhel  weigh¬ 
ing  90  lb.  On  frefh  land,  from  which  a  crop  of  Oats 
was  taken,  he  had  320  bufhels  of  the  former,  and  480 
of  the  latter n. 

Mr.  Lodge,  of  Great  Blakenham  in  Suffolk,  has 
from  360  to  525  bufhels  (weighing  66  lb.  each)  of  Ox- 
nobles,  on  an  acre  °. 

In  the  Lancafhire  Report  it  is  faid,  that  the  produce 
of  a  ftatute  acre,  on  a  medium,  is  from  200  to  300 
bufhels,  but  then  the  bufhel  weighs  901b. 

1  Report,  58.  m  Bath  papers,  1  29. 
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The  Average  crop  in  Lincolnshire  is  faid  to  be  480 
bufhels,  each  weighing  80  lb.  and  yet  330  bufhels  of 
Ox-nobles  on  an  acre  is  called  an  extraordinary  crop  ; 
and  70  facks  or  210  bufhels,  a  middling  one.  On 
warp  land  they  get  too  lacks  or  300  bufhels 5  and  in 
Axholm,  on  new  land,  80  facks  or  240  buihels  on 
an  acre p. 

In  the  Midland,  according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  300  to 
400  buihels  is  reckoned  a  fair  good  crop ;  but  he  has 
no  reafon  to  doubt  of  600  bufhels  an  acre  having  been 
produced  in  two  or  three  inftances. 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Worlington  in  Suffolk  grew  432 
bufhels  to  the  acre  of  the  Dutch  upright  and  Pink- 
nofe  forts?;  and  the  year  following  628  buihels  of 
Champions q. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  from  200  to 
300  bufhels  an  acre,  of  the  table  forts,  are  effeemed 
a  good  crop :  thofe  cultivated  for  Cattle,  will  generally 
produce  more  by  50  or  100  bufhels  on  an  acre1. 

'  The  Rev.  H.  J.  Clofe,  of  Trimley  in  Suffolk,  fays 
that  on  land  well  managed,  the  fets  15  fquare  inches 
from  each  other,  15  buihels  to  the  acre  ;  the  produce, 
on  a  good  mixed  loamy  foil,  will  amount  to  300 
buihels 5. 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor  had  346  buihels  to  the  acre  of 
the  White  Champion ;  648  of  a  fort  from  Manchefter  ; 
and  after  the  rate  of  1080,  of  a  new  fort  from  Liver¬ 
pool,  lately  raifed  from  feed  *. 

From  8  to  15  tons  is  reckoned  a  crop  in  Effex  ; 
10  tons,  126  lb.  to  the  hundred  has  been  a  crop  afccr- 
tained  there.  Twenty-five  tons  or  275  facks  of  the 
Red  Clufter  have  been  obtained,  but  that  was  in  an  old 
hop-yard,  well  dunged  “. 

In  Scotland  from  30  to  40  bolls  is  a  common  crop. 
Thirty  is  in  fome  parts  accounted  a  large  average  :  m 
others  40?  on  a  Scotch  acre.  In  Fife  they  have  from 
50  to  70  ;  but  the  average  is  liippofed  to  be  40  bolls. 
In  Ciydefdale  upwards  of  24  tons  have  been  taken  on 
an  acre ;  but  the  produce  is  frequently  below  half  that 
quantity x.  In  Perth,  Sir  William  Stirling,  of  Ardoch 
has  often  railed  40  bolls  on  an  acre  of  light  moor  y . 

In  Roxburghshire  the  average  return  is  from  36  to  40 
bolls  on  an  acre  :  and  their  boll  is  fomewhat  larger 
than  the  ftandard  boll  of  Scotland. 

In  Ireland  they  expeft  300,  or  from  300  to  400 
bufhels.  They  commonly  reckon  by  barrels;  which, 
in  general,  contain  4  bufhels.  In  different  parts  of 
Young’s  Irifh  tour  we  have  from  28  to  120  barrels  a f- 
figned  as  the  produce  of  an  acre  :  100  to  120  barrels 
is  faid  to  be  a  middling  produce  ;  and  we  have  two 
averages  of  64  and  82.  The  following  crops,  amon» 
others,  are  regiftered. 
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— 
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■ — 
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48 

ft. 

— 

18 

ft. 

— 

20 

ft. 

— 

252 

lb. 

— 

20 

ft. 

— • 

20 

ftones ; 

—  16 


pecks;  6olb.  to  the  p\ 
to  100  Briftol  barrels. 

144  to  249  pecks,  of  56  lb. 

It  fhould  be  recolle&ed  that  the  Irifn  acre  is  bicraer 
than  the  Englifh. 

The  produce  of  a  fingle  Potato  is  very  great,  if 
all  the  advantages  of  garden  culture  be  given  it.  One 
Clufter  Potato  cut  into  24  pieces  produced  1651b. 
One  Howard  Potato  cut  into  4  fets,  yielded  90  bulbs, 
meafuring  2  pecks,  and  weighing  3 1  lb.z  One  Po¬ 
tato  from  Quebec  produced  132  bulbs,  weighing 
39  lb.  0  0 

A  large  Potato  cut  into  9  pieces,  planted  in  a  gar¬ 
den  with  dung,  by  earthing  up  and  laying  the  fhoots, 

p  Report,  p.  1 43,  145 ,  146.  1  Young’s  ann.  5 .  252. 

Report,  153.  s  Bath  papers,  3.  105.  1  Id.  ib.  p.  282. 

Young  s  ann.  5.451.  _  x  Report,  87.  y  Idem,  174. 
z  Young  in  Tranf.  Arts,  3.  31. 
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produced  575  fizeable  bulbs,  which  weighed  8  ft.  8  Iff, 
And  a  large  white  Potato,  cut  into  17  fets,  and  planted 
m  hillocks,  at  4  feet  diftance,  produced  10  pecks 
of  fizeable  Potatoes. 

Single  I  otatoes  are  alfo  fometimes  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fize  and  weight.  One  of  the  variety  called  the 
Golden  Dab,  meafured  91  inches  long,  8  inches  broad, 
and  2  feet  in  circumference:  the  weight  was  81  Iff 
averdupoife.  Another  weighed  a  pound  heavier  % 
Sir  William  Fordyce  fent  a  Potato  weighing  8  lb.  6  oz,' 
to  the  emperor  Jofeph, 

An  eftimate  of  the  produce  that  may  be  expe&ed 
from  an  acre  of  Potatoes  is  imperfedt,  unlefs  we  take 
into  confideration  the  expenfe  of  growing  them,  and 
the  value  when  grown,  either  as  an  article  for  the 
market,  or  for  home  confumption. 

The  expenfes  vary  much  with  circumftances,  but 
with  good  management  ought  not  to  exceed  10L 
Three  hundred  bufhels  at  is.  3d.  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  middle  crop,  and  a  middle  felling  price, 
is  1 81.  15s.;  even  at  is.  it  is  15I. :  confequently  here 
is  a  profit  of  from  5I.  to  81.  15s.  on  an  acre. 

In  Effex  the  expenfes  run  very  high,  even  to  1 5].  its. 
or  upwards  of  30s.  a  ton,  fuppofing  the  crop  to  be 
10  tons;  if  they  are  fold  at  40s.  the  ton,  which  is 
the  loweft  price  at  the  London  market,  this  leaves  a 
profit  of  near  5I.  But  the  price  is  frequently  double b. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Clofe’s  account  of  his  crop  is  more 
advantageous : 


Expenfes 
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- 
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8 
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7 
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Profit  - 

l5 

9 
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Mr.  Wimpey  ftates  the  produce,  expenfe  and  profit? 
of  two  ftatute  acres  thus : 

Produce  750  bufhels,  deducting  75  bufhels  for 
tithe  paid  in  kind,  leaves  675,  at  is,  the 
bufhel  -  -  33  15  o 

Expenfes  -  -  -  13  7  3 


Profit  on  2  acres 
Profit  on  1  aGre 


20  7  9 


10  3  iofd 


Mr.  W.  Pitt,  of  Pendeford. 

Produce  300  bufhels  (80 lb.  each) 

at  is.  -  -  _  -1500 

Expenfes  -  -  _  -  9  3  6 


Profit  -  5  16  6 

Prime  cofl  7d.  £  the  bufhel. 

Again : 

Produce  225  buihels,  at  is.  -  n  5  o 

Expenfes  -  -  -  -6119 


Profit 


4i  3  3 


Prime  cofl  7d. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Abdy,  on  an  acre  of  Woodland 
flubbed  up. 

Produce  563  bufhels,  at  is  -  28  3  o 

Expenfes  -  -  -  -  16  13  6 


Profit 


11  96 


Again,  on  half  an  acre  near  his  houfe. 
Produce  320  bufhels,  at  is.  -  16  o  o 

Expenfes  -  -  -  -  6  19  8 


Profit  on  half  an  acre  -  904 


Hunter’s  Elfays,  337. 
c  Idem,  1 .  399. 


b  Young’s  ann.  2.  100, 
*  Bath  papers,  5,  30. 
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Mr.  Biilingfley,  average  of  1 6  experiments. 
Produce  70  facks  or  210  bufhels  -  10  10  o 


Expenfes  -  -  >  " 

9  9 

3 

Profit  on  an  acre 

0  0 

9 

Mr.  William  Dann,  of  Gillingham 

in  Kent. 

Produce,  to  the  acre  386  bulb,  at  is. 

19  6 

0 

Expenfes  - 

8  15 

9 

Profit 

10  10 

3 

There  is  a  fair  profit  on  all  the  above  crops  except 
Mr.  Biilingfley ’s.  Therefore  either  his  land  was  im¬ 
proper,  or  the  lazy-bed  method,  which  he  pieters,  a 
bad  one. 


The  following  table  of  produce,  ejtpenfe,  and  profit, 
is  taken  from  Young’s  Irilh  tour. 


60  barrels  at  5s. 

320  bufhels  at  is. 

300  — - -  — 

3  2  barrels  at  8s. 

60  — - - -  7s.  6d.  - 

350  pecks  at  6d. 

20  barr.  or  1 2  tons,  7 
at  E2S.  -  -  j 

70  barrels  at  3s. 

100  Briftol  barrels,  ^ 
weight  22  fton.  ^ 
at  4s.  -  -  ) 

joo  barrels  at  3s.  4d. 

1 20 - at  3s. 

60 - at  4s.  4d. 

480  bufhels  at  8d. 


Produce.  Expenfe.  Profit. 
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They  fell  commonly  from  is.  to  is.  8d.  the  hun¬ 
dred  weight;  and  from  3s.  6d.  to  8s.  the  barrel. 
The  latter  is  a  common  price,  and  fometimes  it  riles  as 
high  as  12s. — One  fhilling  and  is.  6d.  are  common 
prices  in  England;  fometimes  it  falls  as  low  as  8d. 
and  in  fome  parts  is  as  high  as  2s.  or  more.  When 
Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  they  have 
frequently  no  fale  adequate  to  the  expenfe,  unlefs  near 
a  great  town  or  in  a  very  populous  neighbourhood ; 
they  mud  then  be  applied  to  feeding  flock,  which 
feldom  pays  more  than  8d.,  iod.  or  is.  a  bufhel, 
and  fometimes  nothing  :  but  it  is  a  good  preparatory 
crop,  and  raifes  a  great  quantity  of  manure. 


Taking  Up. 


Potatoes  are  railed  or  taken  up  in  otfcober,  when  the 
flalks  are  withered,  either  with  the  plough  or  the  three¬ 
pronged  fork.  In  large  concerns  they  commonly  ufe  the 
common  or  double  mould  board  plough  without  the 
coulter  to  fplit  the  furrows,  women  and  children  follow¬ 
ing  to  gather  them.  In  this  method  many  of  the  roots 
will  be  left  in  the  ground,  unlefs  a  pair  of  harrows  with 
long  tines  are  drawn  over,  or  men  break  the  ground 
with  forks  after  the  plough,  for  the  pickers ;  and  there 
is  danger  of  the  plough  not  going  deep  enough  to 
avoid  cutting  the  roots,  efpecially  in  thofe  forts  which 
ftrike  down.  To  leffen  the  expenfe  of  this  operation 
Mr.  Young  invented  an  iron  ploughing  harrow,  to  fix 
in  the  holes  of  his  fhim  beam,  with  two,  three  or  four 
teeth  (according  to  the  tenacity  or  friability  of  the 
land)  {landing  obliquely,  fo  that  the  horfe  walking  in 
the  path  of  the  furrow,  the  teeth  might  be  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  land  turned  over  by  the  plough.  But 
the  labour  to  keep  it  in  that  direction  being  found 
on  trial  too  great,  he  added  a  femicircular  iron  to  Aide 
againfl  the  land  fide  of  the  furrow  at  the  bottom. 
This  harrow,  with  one  man  and  one  horfe,  without 
any  boy  to  lead,  lays  all  the  Potatoes  bare,  and  does 
the  work  of  ten  or  fifteen  men.  Firft  the  plough  goes, 
then  the  boys  pick  all  the  roots  that  appear ;  the 
harrow  follows,  and  the  boys  pick  again.  By  this 

tool,  the  expenle  of  taking  up  was  reduced  more  than 
one  half  . 

\  oung  s  Annals.  f  Tranf.  arts,  4.  72. 
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In  gardens'  and  in  fmall  concerns  the  three-pronged 
or  broad  three-tined  fork  is  more  commonly  ufed. 
This  mode  is  alfo  followed  in  Efiex,  at  the  price  of 
three  guineas  an  acre  :  and  in  the  Midland  diftridl, 
where  they  pay  from  id.  to  2d.  a  bufhel ;  and  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland. 

The  fpade  is  much  ufed  in  Ireland,  and  in  fome 
parts  of  England,  where  the  lazy-bed  method  is 
adopted. 

The  time  of  taking  up  is  from  the  end  of  feptember 
to  the  middle  of  november.  In  Ireland  they  are  fome¬ 
times  even  later  than  this..  But  the  decay  of  the  haulm  or 
flalks  is  the  bell  diredlion,  for  if  taken  up  fooner,  they 
will  not  keep  well,  and  after  this  there  is  no  addition 
to  the  growth  of  the  roots  ;  but  as  fome  decay  later 
than  others,  it  is  abfurd  to  preferibe  any  particular 
week  for  the  operation  ;  only  they  fhould  be  taken  up 
before  fevere  frofls  fet  in,  and  if  pofTible  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther.  In  Scotland  it  is  necefiary  to  attend  to  this 
circumftance  of  froft,  but  in  the  fouthern  and  weflern 
parts  of  England  the  autumnal  frofts  are  rarely-  fo  fe¬ 
vere  as  to  freeze  the  roots  in  the  ground,  unlefs  they 
are  near  the  furface.  If  there  fhould  not  be  leifure  to 
get  up  the  whole  of  the  crop,  and  froft  is  expfedled, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  leave  the  whole  of  the  .haulm 
over  that  part,  inflead  of  carting  it  to  the  fold-yard. 

If  many  fmall  bulbs  fhould  be  left  in  the  ground, 
as  is  fometimes  the  cafe,  they  will  be  detrimental  to  the 
fucceeding  crop.  The  ground  therefore  fhould  be 
harrowed,  and  fwine  turned  in  to  eat  them  up,  or  if 
Wheat  is  to  be  fowm  immediately,  the  land  fhould  have 
a  clean  ploughing  or  harrowing,  by  which  few  roots 
will  efcape,  and  the  field  is  in  the  mofl  perfedl  condi¬ 
tion  for  the  fucceeding  crop. 

Preservation. 

The  common  method  of  preferring  Potatoes  through 
the  winter  is  in  heaps  or  pits,  on  dry  ground,  with  a 
bed  of  flraw  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  flraw  fix 
or  eight  inches  thick,  and  over  that  a  cover  of  earth 
a  foot  thick,  of  that  which  is  thrown  out  of  the  pit, 
or  taken  from  a  trench  dug  round  the  heap;  well 
clapped  down  with  a  fpade,  and  fometimes  a  row  of 
turf  over  all.  If  put  up  dry  and  in  good  condition, 
not  in  quantities  too  great,  they  may  thus  be  preferved 
through  the  mofl  fevere  winter  without  injury  ;  but 
they  will  lhrink  in  meafure  about  one  fack  in  twenty. 
The  drier  the  ground,  the  deeper  may  be  the  trench; 
but  if  it  be  at  all  wet,  either  the  heap  fhould  be  above 
ground,  or  a  drain  fhould  be  made  from  it.  If  pof- 
fible,  the  pit  fhould  be  on  a  declivity.  Attention 
mull  be  had  that  rats  and  other  vermin  do  not  burrow 
into  the  heaps  or  pits.  If  the  Potatoes  are  not  dry, 
they  fhould  be  carted  to  a  barn  or  fhed,  where  they 
fhould  be  turned  over,  and  the  fmall  ones,  with  fuch 
as  are  cut  or  otherwife  injured,  picked  out,  before 
they  are  pitted.  It  is  not  a  bad-  precaution,  to  keep 
open  holes  through  the  mould  to  the  flraw  for  fome 
time,  for  the  heaps  will  ferment  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fize  and  moiflure  :  when  the  fermentation 
has  ceafed,  the  holes  fhould  be  clofed,  to  keep  out 
froft  and  wet.  If  the  Potatoes  are  to  be  kept  long,  the 
heaps  or  pits  fhould  be  the  lefs. 

In  Lincolnfhire  and  the  nortliern  counties  thefe  pre- 
ferving  pits  are  called  Pyes.  In  the  Midland  counties 
this  method  of  laying  them  up  is  called  Camping. 
They  judicioufiy  make  their  camps  or  pits  fhallow; 
not  deep  as  fome,  or  on  the  furface  as  others ;  the 
ufual  depth  is  a  foot.  The  pit  fhould  be  three,  or  at 
mofl  four  feet  wide ;  and  the  length  proportioned  to 
the  quantity  :  if  this  be  very  great,  feveral  fhort  ones 
are  better  than  one  very  long.  The  Potatoes,  on  a  bed 
of  dry  flraw,  are  ridged  up,  and  then  covered  with 
long  wheat  flraw,  laid  evenly,  like  thatch  ;  over  this  the 
mould  out  of  the  trench  is  lpread,  and  the  furface  made 
firm  and  fmooth  with  the  back  of  the  fpade.  A  coat 
of  coal  afhes  is  fometimes  fpread  over  the  mould,  as  a 
farther  guard  againfl  froft.  Thefe  camps  are  tapped 
at  the  end  ;  fome  battins  or  a  quantity  of  loofe  flraw, 
being  thruft  clofe  into  the  opened  end,  as  a  bung  or 
fafeguard g. 

f  Marfhall’s  Midi.  1.  250. 
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Mr.Marlhall,  in  his  Economy  of  Yorkftiire  (2.  63.) 
fuggefts,  as  an  eligible  receptacle  for  Potatoes,  a  long 
arched  vault,  running  endway  into  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
or  the  fide  of  a  pit  or  other  hollow,  with  a  door  at 
the  end,  level  with  the  ground  below  ;  with  a  road 
over  the  top ;  and  with  one  or  more  fhooting  holes, 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  coal-vaults  under  the  ftreets  of 
towns. 

General  Murray,  in  Sulfex,  dug  holes  in  the  fide  of 
a  hill,  fix  yards  wide,  and  ten  deep.  He  carted  from 
the  field  and  unloaded  at  top.  He  took  them  out  at 
the  end  at  bottom,  which  opened  to  the  Hope  of  the 
hill,  where  a  wall  was  built  with  a  door.  When  full, 
a  Hack  of  ftubble  or  ftraw  was  built  over  the  hole, 
wide  and  large  enough  fof  fecurity  againft  all  frofts. 
The  effluvia  of  the  roots  rifing  through  the  ftubble, 
does  noc  occafion  their  rotting  from  heath. 

In  fome  places  Potatoes  are  houfed  in  winter.  In 
Canada,  fays  Mr.  Toofey,  we  have  admirable  root- 
houfes  to  preferve  them  in  perfect  foundnefs  from  Oc¬ 
tober  to  june  1 :  but  he  does  not  defcribe  them.  In 
Scotland,  they  are  very  commonly  preferved  in  the 
houfe,  where  being  liable  to  injury  by  heating  or  freez¬ 
ing,  they  ftiould  be  put  in  perfectly  dry,  and  the  walls 
muft  be  lined  with  ftraw  or  dry  fern,  and  they  ftiould 
be  covered  with  ftraw,  mats,  or  facks,  in  frofty  wea¬ 
ther.  If  they  cannot,  on  account  of  the  feafon,  be 
houfed  perfectly  dry,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  turn  them 
over  during  the.  winter,  and  ro  pick  out  luch  as  are  un¬ 
found.  For  this  purpofe  there  muft  be  fome  fpare 
room  in  the  root  houfe ;  which  may  be  had  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  Ipace  open  in  front,  into  which  the  Potatoes  may 
be  removed  for  forting.  And  if  the  repofitory  be  di¬ 
vided  into  binns,  the  different  kinds  may  be  placed 
feparate,  and  the  heaps  will  not  be  fo  large  as  to  fer¬ 
ment  readily  k.  I  find  a  large  three-ftall  ftable,  built  of 
brick  and  well  ceiled,  to  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fueh  a 
root-houfe  very  well.  When  they  are  kept  in  a  com¬ 
mon  room,  barn  or  outhoufe,  dry  fand,  faw-duft  or 
ftraw  is  laid  on  the  floor,  the  fides  are  well  fluffed  with 
ftraw,  and  they  are  covered  with  that  or  the  chaff  of 
oats ;  but  in  fuch  places  they  will  freeze  in  very  fevere 
winters.  In  order  to  have  them  good  till  june,  or  till  the 
feafon  for  new  Potatoes  return,  after  being  houfed  dry, 
and  kept  fo  during  winter,  they  muft  be  laid  on  a  clean 
cool  floor  in  the  fpring,  and  frequently  turned,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  fprouting.  Near  Lifmore  in  Waterford, 
they  are  kept  on  hurdles,  raifed  high  enough  for  the 
mould  to  fall  off  in  turning  them,  which  is  often  done. 
Moift  warm  places  will  not  do.  Cellars  therefore  are 
improper  :  a  large  wine  vault  has  been  tried,  but  found 
to  be  too  warm,  and  they  fprouted. 

Where  land  cannot  be  got  in  order  for  early  plant¬ 
ing,  the  Potatoes  are  cut  up  into  fets  in  november, 
and  put  on  a  room  floor  where  a  ftrong  current  of  air 
can  be  introduced  at  pleafure,  and  covered  with  oat- 
lhells  or  faw-duft  about  two  inches  thick ;  this  pro¬ 
tects  them  from  froft,  and  by  keeping  them  warm 
caufes  them  to  vegetate ;  the  doors  and  windows  are 
opened  in  mild  weather;  and  when  the  flioots  are  fprung 
an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  they  remove  one  half  of 
the  covering  with  a  wooden  rake,  or  with  the  hands, 
taking  care  not  to  difturb  or  break  the  lnoots '. 

Disease  and  Cure. 

The  Potato  is  fubjedt  to  a  difeafe  commonly  called 
the  Curl ;  and  in  fome  diftriCts,  when  it  is  thus  in- 
fe&ed,  they  fay  it  is  frizzled,  or  rofe-headed.  Thefe 
names  are  given  it  from  the  obvious  appearance  of  the 
leaves  in  this  difeafe  ;  but  the  deftrudive  efteCl  of  it  is 
upon  the  bulbs  of  the  root,  which  become  worfe  and 
fmaller  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 

A  variety  of  caufes  is  afligned  for  this  difeafe,  which 
was- unknown  till  within  forty  years.  Thefe  are: 

1.  Diftempered  or  vitiated  fets.  2.  Forcing  the  plants 
from  which  the  fets  are  taken,  by  too  much  frefh  dung, 
and  earthing  them  up  too  deep,  on  land  too  rich,  and 
in  a  fouthern  afpeCt,  and  choofing  fets  from  bulbs  ren¬ 
dered  large  by  this  management.  3.  Planting  the 
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fame  forts  too  long  on  the  fame  land.  4.  Taking 
the  fets  from  fuch  bulbs  as  have  been  heated  or  frofted 
in  the  neaps.  5.  The  firft  fhoots  being  broken  off 
e  ore  planting,  by  which  means  the  fets  are  weakened. 

•  unting  too  near  the  furface,  and  in  old  worn-out 
:  7-  Planting  indifcriminately  fets  of  new'  forts 

raifed  from  the  feed.  8.  Infers  attacking  the  fets,  or 
roots,  or  young  flioots.  9.  Unfavourable  foils  and 
ieafons. 

One  or  more  of  the  above  caufes  may  operate  in 
producing  this  difeafe  ;  and  any  or  all  of  them  in  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances.  He  muft  be  a  carelefs  cultivator 
indeed  who  will  plant  diftempered  or  vitiated  fets  ;  and 
he  merits  a  bad  crop,  who  fells  or  eats  all  his  beft  Po¬ 
tatoes,  and  plants  the  worft.  Yet  Mr.  Billingfley,  a 
great  farmer,  and  grower  of  this  vegetable,  planted 
whole  Potatoes,  large  cuttings,  fmall  cuttings,  nay  the 
mere  eye  only,  but  never  could  fee  any  difference  in 
refped  to  the  curl.  If  the  Potato  was  aifpofed  to  be 
curled,  it  proved  almoft  equally  fo  in  all  methods ;  on 
the  other  hand,  he  never  knew  a  true  Dumfries  Potato 
come  curled  the  firft  year ;  perhaps  the  fecond  year  a 
.  few  would  be  curled ;  but  beware  of  the  third  ;  for  be 
affured,  let  the  foil  or  manure  be  ever  fo  good,  almoft 
all  will  be  curled  the  third  year,  if  planted  in  the  fame 
foil  and  neighbourhood  m. 

Dr.  Anderfon  remarks  very  properly,  that  fome  Po¬ 
tatoes  affected  with  the  curl,  produce  fmaller  bulbs 
than  found  ones ;  ftiould  one  man  feleft  from  the  heap 
all  the  fmall  ones  to  plant,  he  would  probably  have 
moft  of  the  curled  ones,  and  very  few  of  the  found : 
and  fhould  another  pick  out  from  the  fame  heap  only 
the  largeft  bulbs,  he  would  perhaps  have  fcarcely  one 
curled  plant". 

Forcing  Potatoes,  by  fetting  them  late,  in  a  rich 
foil,  well  manured,  having  a  fouthern  afpetfr,  efpecially 
if  the  fummer  be  hot  and  dry  5  or  covered  with  green 
fern  or  other  litter  before  the  plants  appear,  is  found 
by  a  feries  of  experiments  to  produce  the  curl.  The 
fet  will  be  exhaufted  in  feeding  the  plant ;  but  ftiould 
the  weather  become  moift  and  warm  towards  the  end 
of  fummer,  the  plants,  efpecially  if  they  ftiould  be 
earthed,  may  then  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of  lame 
Potatoes,  which  will  be  fit  for  eating,  but  being  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  ftalk,  after  the  fet  was  exhaufted,  will 
be  defedive  in  vegetative  power,  and  the  plants  from 
them  will  be  curled.  If  they  were  covered,  the  rain 
rots  the  fern  or  litter,  and  enables  it  to  penetrate  as  a 
manure  to  the  roots :  thus  the  plants  are  forced  to  a 
fecond  growth,  and  the  fets  from  thefe  bulbs  will  pro¬ 
duce,  curled  plants.  Large  crops  may  be  raifed  by 
earthing  and  . manuring  ;  but  thefe  are  not  fit  for  plant- 

ing.  A  portion  of  ground  ftiould  therefore  be  allotted 
for  raffing  fets  °. 

Planting  repeatedly  on  the  fame  land  or  the  fame 
fort  on  fimilar  foils,  is  very  unadvifeable,  and  contrary 
to  general  pradice  with  other  crops.  Potatoes  have 
been  grown  for  leveral  years  together  on  the  fame  fpot 
in  rich  land  with  high  manuring ;  and  labourers  fre¬ 
quently  do  this  in  their  confined  gardens.  But  unlefs 
the  fort  be  changed  it  is  found  frequently  to  produce 
the  curl ;  and  on  a  large  fcale  they  are  leldom  planted 
two  years  together  on  the  fame  land. 

Whether  the  curl  be  occaftoned,  as  fome  pretend, 
by  being  froft-bitten  before  or  after  planting ;  or,  as 
others,  by  being  heated  in  the  heaps;  or  not:' no 
prudent  man  will  ufe  fuch  for  fets  in  planting.  For 
they  muft  be  weakened,  and  produce  an  inferior  crop, 
if  not  the  curl. 

It  the  Potatoes  intended  for  lets  have  been  fuffered 
to  exhauft  themfelves  by  fprouting,  they  are  unfit  for 
the  purpofe  ;  for  whatever  tends  to  weaken  the  fet,  will 
operate  to  the  diminution  of  the  crop,  and  probably 
bring  on  the  curl. 

If  Potatoes  be  planted  too  near  the  furface,  or  where 
the  ftaple  is  very  fhallow,  they  will  be  liable  to  froft, 
and  confequently  to  curl,  if  that  produces  it.  They 
will  alfo  want  proper  nourifhment,  and  therefore  be 
weak;  now  weaknefs,  from  whatever  caule,  probably 
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produces  difeafe.  Old  worn-  out  land  muft  needs  be  im¬ 
proper  for  the  fame  reafon  :  but  who  in  his  fenles 
would  exped  a  found  or  efficient  crop  from  fuch  land  . 

For  a  long  time  after  the  introduction  of  the  Potato, 
men  were  contented  with  the  common  forts  then  in 
ufe ;  but  afterwards  fome  aimed  at  raifing  new  forts 
from  the  fruit.  This  has  been  thought  by  fome  to 
have  occafioned  the  curl  in  the  firft  inftance.  t  is 
afferted,  that  when  the  Potato  is  raifed  from  the  leed, 
about  one  plant  in  thirty  will  be  curled,  and  1  propa 
gated,  will  retain  this  quality15.  Others  alle  ge,  tiat 
plants  lately  obtained  from  feed,  are  free  from  the 
curl :  but  Dr.  Anderfon  allures  us,  from  his  own  ob- 
fervation,  that  a  large  field,  planted  with  Potatoes  the 
third  year  from  feed,  had  more  than  half  the  plants 
curled  5  while  another  field  near  it,  planted  with  lets, 
never  as  far  as  we  know,  produced  from  leed  in  this 
country,  had  fcarcely  one  curled  plant  in  the  whole. 
The  Dr.  informs  us,  that  the  curl  was  not  known  m 
Scotland  till  a  very  few  years  ago  ;  when,  there  is 
crreat  reafon  to  believe,  it  was  introduced  by  means  of 
feed  Potatoes  imported  from  the  fouth :  and  that  it 
is  now  much  lefs  frequent  in  the  northern  and  remote 
parts,  than  in  the  fouthern  and  more  commercial  dif- 

tridtsV _ By  feed-Potatoes,  the  Dr.  probably  means, 

thole  which  are  ufed  for  lets,  which  is  the  vulgar  ac¬ 
ceptation  :  but  this  is  fo  ftrange  a  perverfion  of  lan¬ 
guage,  that  I ,  have  invariably  ufed  the  word  Jets  for 
The  cuttings  or  pieces  of  the  root  which  are  fet  or 
planted,  and  confined  the  word  feed  to  its  proper  ligni- 
fication,  of  the  rudiment  of  the  new  vegetable  con¬ 
tained  in  the  fruit,  which  in  the  Potato  is  a  berry,  and 
not  an  apple,  as  it  is  commonly  denominated. 

Dr.  Anderfon  will  not  allow  fome  of  the  caufes  af- 
figned  above  to  have  operated  in  producing  the  curl. 
For  inftance,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  fays  he,  that  na¬ 
ture,  fated  as  it  were  by  having  long  produced  this 
plant  in  a  climate  not  deemed  congenial  to  it,  had  be¬ 
come  fo  far  exhaufted,  as  to  occafion  this  difeafe.  But 
if  fo,  the  more  northern  parts  of  this  illand,  where 
the  climate  is  the  moft  unfavourable,  fhould  have  been 
fooneft  affetted  by  it.  It  has  been  farther  fuppofed, 
that  if  the  bulbs  be  froft-bitten  before  they  are  houfed, 
this  difeafe  is  produced  from  them  ;  but  the  curl  is 
leaft  known  in  thofe  diftridts  where  the  Potatoes  are 
moft  liable  to  this  accident.  It  has  been  faid,  that 
Potatoes  which  were  taken  up  before  they  attained 
perfed  maturity,  infallibly  become  affe&ed  with  this 
difeafe;  but  in  fome  cold  molly  foils,  and  expofed 
fituations,  where  the  Potatoes  muft  often  be  taken  up 
whilft  they  are  yet  in  a  ftate  of  vigorous  vegetation, 
this  difeafe  is  fcarcely  known. 

Upon  the  whole  the  Dr.  conjectures  that  the  difeafe 
depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  fet,  and  that  the 
curl,  like  fome  hereditary  difeafes  among  animals,  if 
once  introduced,  vitiates  the  prolific  ftamina,  and  is 
perpetuated  as  long  as  the  infeded  breed  continues  to 
produce  others r. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  in  fome  foils,  particu¬ 
larly  in  frelh  land,  the  bulbs  of  Potatoes  are  attacked 
by  infeds,  which  by  affeding  the  ftalk,  will  produce 
the  curl  in  the  leaves.  Charles  Mordaunt,  Elq.  look¬ 
ing  over  a  field  fet  with  whole  Potatoes,  obferved  a 
plant  with  two  Items,  the  one  curled,  the  other  per- 
fed ;  on  taking  up  the  root,  he  found  a  hole  at  that 
end  where  the  curled  ftem  grew,  from  which  an  infed 
of  the  millepedes  kind,  about  an  inch  long,  efcaped. 
The  gardener  took  up  feveral  more  plants  ;  and  every 
curled  plant  had  the  hole,  or  neft,  or  the  infed  itfelf : 
feveral  fucceffive  examinations  confirmed  the  matter. 
The  infed  does  not  attack  the  clufter,  late  or  autumn 
Potatoes :  but  the  early  fummer  ones  remain  fubjed  to 
its  depredations  \ 

On  a  dry  foil,  in  a  very  dry  feafon.  Potatoes  are 
fubjed  to  the  curl.  On  the  contrary  a  very  wet  feafon, 
in  ftrong  retentive  land,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  Potatoes,  but  I  cannot  fay  whether  it  occa- 
fions  the  curl.  Dr.  Anderfon  alledges  that  the  foil  or 
feafon  is  not  the  occafion  of  this  difeafe :  for  feveral 
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ridges  in  a  field  in  his  neighbourhood,  planted  with 
Potatoes  obtained  from  one  particular  perfon  were  very 
much  curled,  whilft  the  remainder  of  the  field,  planted 
with  Potatoes  of  the  fame  fort,  obtained  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  perfon,  were  not  at  all  infefted  with  the  difeafe '. 
This  proves  that  the  foil  and  feafon  were  not  the  oc¬ 
cafion  of  the  curl  in  this  cafe  :  but  it  does  not  follow, 
that  they  may  not  fometimes  operate  as  caufes. 

Mr.  Marfhall  adopts  the  idea  that  the  old  varieties, 
formerly  in  cultivation,  dwindling  in  produce,  till  they 
were  entirely  worn  out  with  difeafe,  new  varieties  were 
introduced ;  and  that  the  difeafe  vaniffied  with  the  oid 
ones.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  obferved  in  Rut- 
landffiire,  in  a  large  piece  of  Potatoes,  two  ftripes, 
which  were  almoft  wholly  curled,  whilft  the  reft  of  the 
piece  appeared  to  be  free  from  the  difeafe.  Enquiring 
into  the  reafon  of  this  difference,  he  was  told  that  the 
healthy  plants  were  a  new  fort  called  Manleys ;  and  the 
difeafed  ones  red-nofed  Kidneys,  which  was  heretofore 
the  prevailing  fort.  The  circumftance  of  the  old  forts 
being  now  almoft  entirely  cut  off  by  the  curl,  renders 
it  probable  that  the  difeafe  is  incident  to  declining  va¬ 
rieties  of  Potatoes,  as  the  canker  is  to  declining  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruit u. 

Mr.  William  Pitt,  of  Pendeford  in  Staffordffiire  is 
of  the  fame  opinion  ;  that  the  curl  is  owing  to  a  de¬ 
generacy  in  the  fet,  or  to  the  particular  variety  being 
worn  out,  by  planting  too  long  on  the  fame  fort  of 
land  x. 

Not  only  copious  dunging  is  thought  by  fome  to 
bring  on  the  curl,  but  manuring  well  with  lime,  or 
allies  either  of  coal  or  wood.  On  a  deep  loam  limed, 
near  three  fourths  of  the  crop  were  curled ;  whilft  a 
few  drills  adjoining,  not  limed,  and  planted  with  the 
fame  fort  of  Potato,  were  entirely  free  from  the  dif- 
temper.  The  experiment  was  repeated  the  year  after 
with  the  fame  refult.  The  curl  has  been  fince  ob¬ 
ferved  to  prevail  moft  in  the  diftri&s  where  much 
lime  or  alh-manure  is  ufedy.  A  moderate  quantity 
however  of  lime  made  into  a  compoft  with  earth  has 
no  bad  effedt,  and  will  be  of  ufe  in  deftroying  the 
wire -worm  and  other  infects  that  attack  the  fets. 

The  method  of  cure  is  pointed  out  by  the  caufes  of 
the  difeafe.  If  it  be  owing  to  the  foil,  that  fhould  be 
improved  by  fufficient  manuring  and  good  manage¬ 
ment  ;  or,  if  wholly  unfit  for  Potatoes,  fhould  be  given 
up.  If  the  diforder  be  occafioned  by  any  defedt  or 
weaknefs  in  the  fets,  ariling  from  their  having  been 
heated,  or  frozen,  or  over-forced,  or  exhaufted  by 
Ihooting,  or  from  whatever  other  caule ;  care  fhould 
be  taken  to  procure  proper  fets,  and  to  change  the 
forts  occafionally.  If  the  land  be  rich  and  warm,  the 
crop  fhould  not  be  over-earthed  ;  if  it  be  dry,  poor 
and  fhallow,  it  fhould  be  well  earthed  up.  For  the 
roots  fhould  neither  be  parched  with  the  fun,  nor  too 
far  removed  from  its  influence.  If  very  rich  dung, 
by  forcing  them  too  much,  brings  on  the  curl ;  fpread 
it  over  the  field,  and  plough  it  in,  rather  than  put  it 
immediately  over  or  under  the  fets  in  the  furrows, 
efpecially  as  the  latter  mode  is  apt  to  make  the  Potatoes 
fcabby.  In  a  proper  foil,  with  good  management, 
planting  in  the  bell  feafon,  and  due  attention  to  pro¬ 
cure  good  forts  in  a  found  healthy  condition ;  chang¬ 
ing  the  land,  or  bringing  this  in  with  other  crops  in  a 
regular  rotation ;  changing  all'o  the  forts  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  fets,  or  planting  fome  by  themfelves  for 
that  purpofe  :  the  crop  will  not  be  infefted  in  general 
with  the  curl;  or  if  a  few  of  the  plants  fhould  be 
curled,  they  muft  be  carefully  pulled  out. 

Great  attention  is  paid  in  Lancafhire  to  changing, 
their  fets,  in  order  to  prevent  the  curh  ^  any 
their  favourite  forts  are  infefted  with  it,  they  fend  them 
to  the  mofs  or  mpor-lands  to  be  cured.  It  is  held  as 
a  general  opinion  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties 
that  mofs  or  peat-earth  prevents  the  curl. 

Infedts  are  not  very  deftrudtive  enemies  to  this  crop. 
A  moderate  drefiing  of  lime  is  the  beft  fecurity  againft 
them.  A  copious  manuring  with  frefh  rank  dung  en¬ 
courages  them. 
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Very  unfavourable  foils  had  better  be  gi^en  up. 
Bad  feafons  cannot  be  wholly  guarded  againft,  but  da¬ 
mage  arifing  from  them  may  be  moderated  by  atten¬ 
tion  and  good  management. 

In  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  in  the  dales  of 
the  Moorlands,  they  make  ufe  of  fets  of  their  own 
growth,  only  endeavouring  to  plant  them  on  a  foil  as 
different  from  that  on  which  they  grew,  as  they  can  ; 
by  this  means  they  in  a  great  meafure  avoid  the  curl : 
but  in  the  lower  parts,  the  fets  of  the  kinds  for  the 
table  are  procured  either  from  the  Moorlands  or  from 
Scotland,  and  it  is  found  neceffary  to  renew  them 
every  year,  or  at  leaf!  every  fecond  year ;  for  in  the 
third  they  will  be  very  generally  curled.  No  other 
prevention  is  known  there  for  this  difeafe  or  dege¬ 
neracy,  than  renewing  the  fets,  and  changing  the  foil. 
The  Qx-noble,  Champions  and  red  kinds  are  not  liable 
to  this  diforder  *.  We  fhall  fee  hereafter,  whether 
thefe  and  other  varieties  now  faid  not  to  curl,  degene¬ 
rate  as  well  as  many  of  the  reft. 

In  the  Weft  Riding  they  procure  their  fets  of  the 
red-nofc  Kidney  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Berwick  : 
and  until  they  adopted  this  plan  of  changing,  they  v/ere 
much  troubled  with  the  curl 2. 

In  Argylefliire,  they  attribute  their  not  having  the 
curl,  to  their  changing  the  fets  very  often,  and  plant¬ 
ing  much  of  them  in  new  moffy  ground.  This  fhould 
be  a  ftrong  motive  to  the  culture  of  fuch  wafte  lands  \ 

Raising  From  Seed. 

In  Lancafhire  they  have  a  great  variety  of  early  Po¬ 
tatoes  ;  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  railing  thofe  of 
the  beft  qualities  from  the  feeds  of  the  berries,  or  as 
they  call  the  fruit,  the  apples  or  orabs.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  is  the  only  way  of  obtaining  new  va¬ 
rieties  ;  fome  of  which  will  be  better,  and  others  worfe 
than  the  parent  plant.  The  former  will  of  courfe  be 
propagated,  and  the  latter  thrown  away :  thus  real 
improvements  will  be  made  ;  and  if  it  fhould  be  found 
that  old  varieties  degenerate  in  time,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
many  vegetables  that  are  raifed  any  way  but  by  feed, 
it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  this  method^ 
flow  little  followed,  of  raifing  Potatoes  from  feed. 

Dr.  Hunter’s  method  of  raifing  feedling  Potatoes  is 
as  follows.  Hang  a  bunch  of  the  berries  in  a  warm 
room  during  the  winter,  and  in  february  feparate  the 
feeds  from  the  pulp,  by  wafhing  the  berries  in  water, 
and  preffing  them  with  the  fingers.  Then  dry  the 
feeds  upon  paper.  In  april  fow  thefe  feeds  in  drills, 
in  a  bed  well  dug,  and  manured  with  rotten  dung. 
When  the  plants  are  about  an  inch  high  draw  a  little 
earth  up  to  them  with  a  hoe,  in  order  to  lengthen 
their  main  roots.  When  they  are  about  three  inches 
high,  dig  them  up  with  a  fpade,  and  feparate  them 
carefully  for  planting  out,  in  a  piece  of  frefh  ground 
well  trenched,  fixteen  inches  apart.  As  they  advance 
in  growth  earth  them  up  once  or  twice,  to  lengthen 
the  main  root,  and  encourage  the  fhoots  under  ground. 
By  this  management,  the  bulbs,  in  the  courfe  of  one 
feafon,  will  arrive  at  the  fize  of  hen’s  eggs,  and  the 
haulm  will  be  as  vigorous  as  if  fets  had  been  planted. 
Eut  what  proves  the  luxuriancy  in  the  moft  convincing 
manner  is,  that  flowers  and  fruit  are  produced. 

In  Lancafhire,  they  are  always  two,  and  fometimes 
three  years,  in  bringing  their  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed 
to  full  fize.  By  tranfplanting  them  with  wide  diftances, 
many  of  the  bulbs  will  attain  their  full  fize  in  one 
feafon. 

Thefe  feedlings  produce  bulbs  of  all  the  varieties, 
and  fometimes  new  ones.  There  does  not  fcem  to 
be  any  difference,  whether  the  fruit  be  taken  from  a 
round  or  a  kidney  Potato.  Seeds  from  a  red  Potato 
rhat  has  flowered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  white  one* 
will  produce  both  red  and  white. 

Potatoes,  when  propagated  from  fets,  after  a  number 
of  years  are  found  to  decreafe  in  bearing,  and  fhould 
be  brought  back  every  fourteen  years  to  their  original. 
From  a  want  of  attention  to  this  circumftance,  Pota¬ 
toes  are  fometimes  fo  run  out,  as  hardly  to  return  treble 
produce.  The  farmer  complains  that  his  land  is  tired 

*  Report,  1 50.  *  Ibid.  101.  a  Ibid.  88. 


of  them,  but  the  true  caufe  is  the  age  of  fhe  lets.  The 
increafe  of  Potatoes  raifed  from  feed  is  aftonifhing. 
They  continue  in  vigour  about  fourteen  years;  after 
which  the  produce  gradually  declines  b. 

Mr.  Henry  Dobby,  of  Yorklhire,  recommends  the 
leeds  to  be  fown  in  the  beginning  of  march  or  fooner, 
on  a  hot-bed,  in  lines  about  nine  inches  afunder,  one- 
third  of  an  inch  deep,  and  very  thin;  to  water  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  frequently,  and  when  the  plants  are 
rifen  a  little  height,  to  introduce  fine  rich  earth  be¬ 
tween  the  lines,  to  ftrengthen  them  ;  to  admit  air  fre¬ 
quently,  and  before  they  are  tranfplanted  to  water 
them  plentifully,  to  make  them  rife  with  a  large  ball 
of  earth  to  their  roots ;  old  rotten  horfe-dung  and  yel¬ 
low  mofs  are  the  beft  manures ;  plant  them  in  trenches, 
like  Celery,  with  a  fpace  of  four  feet  between  the 
trenches,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  between  each 
plant ;  as  they  grow  up  draw  the  earth  to  the  ftalks, 
but  do  not  cover  the  tops.  When  the  ground  is 
brought  to  a  level,  dig  it,  and  earth  up  the  plants  till 
pretty  deep  trenches  are  formed  between  the  lines. 
With  this  treatment  they  will  produce  the  firft  feafon 
from  a  pound  to  five  pounds  weight  on  a  plant ;  and 
many  confiderably  more  than  an  hundred  Potatoes 
each  ;  the  produce  of  which,  for  ten  or  twelve  years 
after,  will  be  prodigious®. 

Mr.  Wimpey  relates,  that  the  firft  year  he  raifed 
Potatoes  from  feed,  he  had  fome  bulbs  as  large  as 
a  pullet’s  egg,  but  did  not  then  remark  any  varieties. 
He  preferved  the  largeft  of  thefe,  and  planted  them  in 
april  following.  In  o&ober  they  were  carefully  dug 
up,  and  were  as  large  in  general  as  thofe  produced 
from  old  bulbs  :  many  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound 
and  upwards.  Among  them  were  five  or  fix  different 
varieties,  totally  different  from  the  parent  flocks  :  the 
colours  fmooth  yellowifh  white,  dufky  brown,  and 
reddifh  brown;  the  fkin  rough  in  fome,  fmooth  in 
others;  fome  in  diftinft  fingle  bulbs  of  a  regular  fhape, 

.  others  a  congeries  of  bulbs  from  fix  to  ten  or  twelve, 
connedled  by  a  kind  of  neck,  compofing  a  mafs,  fome¬ 
times  nearly  as  big  as  a  half-peck  meafure.  One  far 
exceeded  all  the  reft  in  beauty ;  many  of  thefe  were 
as  big  as  a  goofe’s  egg,  having  a  fine  clear  fmooth 
fkin  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour,  and  finely  pounced 
with  fmall  crimfon  fpots;  the  complexion  beautiful, 
and  the  fubftance  admirably  well  tailed. 

The  bulbs  from  which  the  feeds  of  thefe  varieties 
were  obtained,  were  of  very  different  forts  :  one,  an 
oblong  white  Potato,  many  of  which  were  gibbous  at 
each  end,  connedted  by  a  part  much  fmaller  in  the 
middle,  a  good  family  fort.  The  other  of  a  brownifh 
red  colour,  finely  marbled  on  the  infide  with  a  crimfon 
purple ;  a  very  fine  juicy  Potato,  much  in  ufe  for 
feeding  hogs d. 

Dr.  Anderfon  alfo  on  the  23d  of  april  fowed  on  a 
bed  of  good  garden  mould,  fome  feed  of  Potatoes  fa¬ 
thered  the  preceding  autumn,  and  preferved  amoV 
dry  ftraw  all  the  winter.  The  young  plants  appeared 
in  ten  days,  and  advanced  vigoroufly  during  the  fum- 
mer,  efpecially  where  they  were  not  too  thick.  On 
the  3d  of  november  they  were  taken  up  ;  fome  were 
nearly  as  big  as  a  pigeon’s  egg,  and  the  reft  gradually 
decreafed  to  the  fize  of  peas.  If  the  feeds  had  been 
properly  feparated,  they  might  have  been  fown  more 
equally  ;  and  if  the  plants  had  been  tranfplanted  the 
roots  would  have  been  larger. 

On  the  20th  of  april  the  year  following,  thefe  fmall 
Potatoes  were  planted  in  a  bed  of  good  garden  mould, 
m  rows  one  foot  afunder,  and  four  inches  apart  1  de— 
creafing  the  diftances  as  the  bulbs  diminifhed  in*  fize. 
The  largeft  yielded  a  good  crop,  in  which  many  of  the 
bulbs  were  as  big  as  a  hen’s  egg :  but  thofe  produced 
from  the  fmaller  bulbs  did  not  in  general  exceed  the 
fize  of  a  horfe  bean,  and  many  were  no  bifcer  than 
fmall  peas.  None  of  the  plants  flowered. 

Thefe  Potatoes  were  planted  in  april  1778,  in  rows 
a  foot  diftant,  and  the  largeft  a  foot  afunder  in  the 
rows.  The  largeft  again  produced  the  moft  luxuriant 
and  weighty  crop.  Very  few  flowered,  and  none  of 
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the  bulbs  were  of  iuch  a  fizc  as  thofe  produced  from 
fets  of  very  large  Potatoes  ;  or  afforded-  nearly  the 
fame  produce  as  was  obtained  from  them,  planted  on 
the  fame  foil,  at  eighteen  inches  apart6. 

After  this.  Dr,  Anderfon  fowed  the  feeds  of  a  Po¬ 
tato  which  he  received  from  Ireland,  of  a  dark  dirty 
purple  colour,  and  a  round  irregular  fhape.  It  was 
planted  by  itfelf,  at  as  great  a  diftance  as  could  be 
conveniently  from  any  other  fort,  and  all  the  varieties 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  of  the  white  fort.  The 
variety  of  the  produce  was  very  great,  and  fcarcely 
two  plants  were  precifely  the  fame.  The  colours  were 
dark  purple,  bright  pink,  dark  pink,  bright  white, 
dun,  yellow,  black,  dark  greenifh,  fpotted,  &c.  The 
fhapes  very  various.  The  time  of  ripening  from  auguft 
to  odtober.  The  fize  from  a  hen’s  egg  to  a  pea. 
The  Items,  leaves,  manner  of  growth,  produce,  &c. 
very  different f. 

Application  or  Consumption. 

By  Man. 

The  reputation  of  the  Potato  as  a  whole fome  and 
nutritious  food  for  man,  has  now  been  well  eftablifhed 
by  an  extenfive  experience  of  many  years.  The  pre¬ 
judices  of  fome  botanifts  on  account  of  its  natural 
place  among  the  Solanums,  fome  of  which  are  poi- 
fo.nous,  has  long  ago  fub Tided  :  indeed  much  attention 
was  never  paid  to  it.  In  Burgundy,  it  is  faid,  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  ufe  of  Potatoes  in  food  were  interdicted,  as 
a  mifehievous  root.  Among  other  effeCts,  it  was  ac- 
cufed  of  occafioning  leprofy  and  dyfentery.  There  is 
not  the  fmalleft  foundation  for  this :  the  roots  how¬ 
ever,  expofed  to  the  fun  and  weather,  whilft  growing, 
acquire  a  green  colour,  a  bitter  tafte,  and  a  narcotic 
quality 8 ;  the  fruit  alfo  has  proved  noxious  to  fome 
perfons,  though  not  to  others.  A  family  having  been 
accuftomed  to  eat  tarts  made  of  this  fruit,  a  ftranger 
on  putting  the  fir  ft  bit  into  his  mouth,  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  throat,  and  declared  he  was  choaked ;  he 
therefore  eat  no  more,  and  the  difagreeable  fenfation 
went  off  as  fuddenly  as  it  came.  The  family,  not- 
withftanding  this,  went  on  eating  the  tarts,  without 
perceiving  any  thing  in  the  leaft  degree  offenfive  :  but 
foon  after,  one  of  the  maid  fervants  was  affected  in 
the  fame  manner.  Are  not  thefe  two  inftances,  afks 
my  friend,  fufficient  to  prove,  that  fomewhat  dele¬ 
terious,  though  in  a  lower  degree,  refides  in  this  fpe- 
cies,  as  well  as  in  fome  of  its  brethren ;  and  to  con¬ 
firm  the  propriety  of  Linneus’s  inferring  it  in  the  genus 
Solanum h  ?  At  the  fame  time,  thefe  inftances  are  no 
proof  of  the  infalubrity  of  the  root,  properly  culti¬ 
vated  ;  fince  it  has  now  conftituted  the  chief  article  of 
food  to  vaft  numbers  of  people,  during  a  century. 

It  appears  from  Dr.  Pearfon’s  experiments,  that  one 
hundred  parts  of  Potato-root,  deprived  of  its  fkin  or 
bran,  confift  of  fixty-eight  to  feventy-two  parts  of 
water,  and  thirty-two  to  twenty-eight  parts  of  meal. 
The  meal  confifts  of  th^ee  fubftances  :  i.  Starch  or 
fe cula,  feventeen  to  fifteen.  2.  Leafy  or  fibrous  matter, 
nine  to  eight.  3.  ExtraCt  or  foluble  mucilage,  fix  to 
five  parts.  This  mixture  is  in  many  refpefits  fimilar  to 
that  of  the  grain  of  wheat  and  maize.  The  effential 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  two  latter  contain 
a  glue  of  the  fame  nature  as  animal  matter,  in  place 
of  the  leafy  or  fibrous  vegetable  matter  of  the  Potato  : 
but  the  principal  ingredient  in  point  of  quantity  in  all 
is  ftarch,  and  they  all  contain  a  foluble  mucilage. 
The  mean  quantity  of  animal  glue  in  wheat  appears 
to  be  about  one  twelfth  of  the  meal.  To  this  is  im¬ 
puted  the  fuperior  quality  of  wheat-meal  for  bread. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  give  tenacity  and  firmnefs,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  promotes  the  fermentation  in  making 
the  bread,  as  well  as  gives  it  a  tafte. 

Ninety-eight  or  ninety-nine  parts  out  of  a  hundred 
of  Potato-meal  are  capable  of  being  allimilated  into 
animal  matter. 

There  does  not  feem  to  be  juft  ground  for  the 
opinion  that  the  meal  of  Wheat  affords  much  more 
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nourifhment  than  that  of  Potatoes  ;  for  if  it  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  fo  on  account  of  the  animal  matter  which 
Wheat  contains,  the  proportion  of  that  is  too  imall  to 
occafion  any  great  difference  *. 

To  obtain  the  meal  from  Potatoes,  they  are  well 
wafhed,  and  grated  down  to  a  pulp,  by  a  grater,  or  in  a 
hand-mill.  The  pulp  is  then  put  into  a  hair  fieve, 
and  repeatedly  mixed  with  cold  water,  till  the  ftrain- 
ings  are  clear,  and  the  fibrous  part  perfectly  divefted 
of  the  meal.  The  former  may  be  fet  afide  for  the  ufe 
of  hogs  or  cows,  and  the  ftrained  liquor  fuffered  to 
fettle,  after  which  the  brown-coloured  water  is  poured 
off,  and  frefh  water  repeatedly  mixed  with  the  fedi- 
ment,  and  poured  off  after  it  fettles,  till  the  water 
comes  off  perfectly  clear.  The  fediment  is  then  dried 
in  the  fun  or  in  an  oven,  as  foon  as  may  be,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  fouring.  When  quite  dry,  and  put  in  a  bag, 
in  any  dry  place,  it  will  keep  many  years.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  meal  will  depend  on  the  kind  of  Potatoes ;  but 
in  general  one  pound  of  meal  may  be  got  from  ftven 
or  eight  pounds  of  the  root k. 

By  this  procefs  the  meal  is  deprived  of  the  greateft 
part,  or  all,  of  one  of  the  ingredients,  namely  the 
foluble  mucilage,  which  by  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  nu¬ 
tritive,  and  may  probably  be  rendered  more  nutritive 
by  mixture  with  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  the 
root. 

To  prepare  meal  therefore  of  the  beft  quality  for 
bread,  the  roots  may  be  cut  into  thin  flices,  and  dried 
quickly  in  the  air  of  a  kiln  of  the  temperature  from 
1 10  to  130  degrees. 

For  want  of  the  glue  in  Potato-meal,  it  cannot  be 
made  into  bread  alone ;  but  with  three  or  even  two 
parts  of  Wheat-meal,  or  of  the  root  itfelf,  well  boiled, 
peeled  and  mafhed,  excellent  bread  may  be  made,  with 
yeaft,  in  the  common  method  b 

Wheat-meal  having  more  animal  glue  than  is  necefi- 
fary  for  making  it  into  bread,  and  Potato-meal  having 
none,  a  mixture  may  improve  both.  Sea  bifeuits 
made  with  Potato-meal  will  certainly  keep  better,  and 
be  lefs  liable  to  breed  infedls m  :  bifeuits  made  with 
equal  quantities  of  this  and  Wheat-meal,  cannot  be 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  which  are  made  wholly  of  the 
latter.  Equal  quantities  of  Oat  and  Potato  meal  un¬ 
leavened  or  with  a  little  yeaft,  make  a  cake  or  flat 
bread,  more  pleafant  to  the  tafte  than  when  made  only 
of  Oat  meal n. 

Potato-meal  does  not  occupy  near  the  fpace  of  an 
equal  weight  of  Wheat-meal.  It  does  not  abforb  moif- 
ture.  Having  none  of  the  animal  glue,  it  is  not  apt  to 
fpoil,  or  breed  weevils  and  other  infects.  It  appears 
to  be  indeftrudtible  in  any  common  fituations  or  cir- 
cumftances  ;  and  therefore  is  proper  to  carry  into  warm 
climates,  and  for  ufe  on  board  fhips  °. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Potato-meal  may  be 
ufed,  not  only  for  preparing  common  ftarch,  but  other 
fubftances  of  the  fame  kind,  as  Sago,  Tapioca,  Vermi¬ 
celli,  Macaroni,  and  Salep  j  that  it  may  be  put  to  all 
the  ufes  fo  which  ground  rice  is  applied ;  and  that  it 
may  ferve,  either  alone,  or  with  a  due  proportion  of 
wheat-meal,  in  various  compofitions  of  cookery,  fuch 
as  puddings,  bifeuits,  paftry,  &c. 

It  is  however  moft  ready,  profitable,  and  perhaps 
falutary,  to  ufe  the  root  cooked  by  merely  boiling  or 
baking.  This  is  obvioufly  the  fimpleft  and  cheapeft 
preparation.  The  meal  is  thus  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
more  intimately  mixed  or  diffufed  through  two  and  a 
half  or  three  times  its  weight  of  water,  than  in  the 
cafe  of  artificial  mixtures  of  the  meal  with  water. 
Hence  the  eafinefs  of  digeftion,  and  lightnefs  of  this 
root  above  other  farinaceous  fubftances  equally  nutri¬ 
tive.  Hence  alfo,  this  root  alone,  or  with  a  little  meat 
or  oil  affords  fufficient  nourifhment  to  moft  perfons 
without difordering  the  ftomach  by  its  bulk:  contrary 
to  what  is  experienced  from  Beet,  Turnep,  Onion,  and 
other  roots,  which  contain  a  much  greater  proportion 
of  water  than  that  of  the  Potato  p. 
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Though  the  boiling  of  Potatoes  is  now  conftantly 
praftifed  in  moft  houfes  in  England,  yet  in  many  parts 
it  is  little  undcrftood.  The  Potatoes  fhould  be  forted, 
lb  as  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  5  little  more  than 
water  enough  fhould  be  put  into  the  veffel  to  keep 
them  from  burning,  and  if  the  roots  be  large,  cold 
water  fhould  be  poured  upon  them  once  or  twice ; 
when  they  are  fufhciently  done,  pour  off  the  water,  and 
then  evaporate  the  moifture,  by  replacing  the  veffel  for 
a  fhort  time  over  the  ffre.  Some  drefs  them  in  an  iron 
pot,  over  a  flow  fire,  without  any  water.  Boiling  by 
lleam  has  been  recommended  as  an  improvement 5  but 
the  water  feems  to  carry  off  fome  matter,  by  detain¬ 
ing  of  which  the  flavour  of  the  root  is  injured q.  They 
are  moft  agreeable  and  nourifhing  baked  or  roafted. 

The  confumption  of  this  root  in  Ireland  and  Lan- 
cafhire  has  long  been  very  great,  and  is  now  become 
confiderable  in  Scotland,  and  many  parts  of  England. 
In -the  county  of  Fife  6000  acres  are  fuppofed  to  be 
annually  planted  with  Potatoes 5  in  Mid-Lothian  from 
iaoo  to  15005  in  Roxburgh ftiire  1300  or  1400  ;  in 
the  Weft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire  12005  and  about  Frod- 
Iham  in  Chefhire,  1300  acres! 

In  Ireland  a  barrel  weighing  280  lb.  or  four  Englifh 
bufhels,  will  on  an  average  laft  a  family  of  fix  perfons 
fix  days 5  or  a  year’s  food  amounts  to  fixty  barrels. 
Now  the  average  produce  of  the  whole  kingdom  beino- 
cighty-two  barrels  to  an  acre,  plantation  meafure,  one 
acre  rather  more  than  fupports  eight  perfons  the  year 
through,  which  is  five  perfons  to  an  Englifh  acre. 
To  be  fed  on  Wheat,  thofe  eight  perfons  would  re¬ 
quire  eight  quarters,  or  two  Irifh  acres,  which  in  the 
preient  mode  of  culture,  imply  two  more  for  fallow, 
or  four  in  all s. 

Mr.  Bartley,  of  Briftol,  calculates,  that  a  fack  of 
Potatoes,  weighing  2241b,  and  containing  one  fourth 
part  of  farinaceous  matter,  is  at  leaft  equal  in  value, 
■as  an  article  of  food  in  the  family  of  a  poor  cottao-er, 
to  a  bufhel  of  the  beft  Wheat :  and  that  by  a  judicious 
attention  to  foil,  fituation,  feafon.  Sec.  120  facks  of 
Potatoes  may  be  more  certainly  raifed  upon  an  acre 
than  twenty-five  bufhels  of  Wheat.  But  that  on  ftiff 
clays  and  wet  heavy  foils,  not  only  light  Crops  are  to 
be  expected,  but  a  diminution  of  the  farinaceous  mat¬ 
ter,  and  a  degeneracy  of  the  root ! 

According  to  Mr.  Harris,  a  labourer  with  three  or 
four  children  will  ufe  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five 
bufhels  :  fuppofe  the  average  produce  180  bufhels  to 
the  acre,  (of  90  lb.  to  the  bufhel :)  a  fixth  part  of  an 
acre  will  fuffice  for  fuch  a  family u. 

Again,  if  an  acre  produce  ten  tons  or  300  bufhels, 
there  will  be  about  twelve  pounds  a  dav,  for  the  con- 
lumption  of  each  perlon  in  a  family  of  five,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  fixth  part  of  an  acre  will  be  fufficient  to  afford 
them  two  pounds  a  day,  the  year  through.  But  if 
they  live  on  Potatoes  only  250  days  in  the  year,  an 
acre  will,  afford  each  perfon  1 8  lb.  daily,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  ninth  part  of  an  acre  will  fuffice  for  fuch  a 
family. 

If  every  cottage  therefore  had  an  acre  or  even  half 
an  acre  affigned  to  it  for  a  garden,  there  would  be 
ample  room  to  furnifh  the  family  with  this  nourifhing 
root,  together  with  a  change  of  ground  for  other  ve<7 
tables.  But  this  would  be  to  little  purpofe  without 
manure  5  and  that  can  hardly  be  procured  in  fufficient 
quantity,  without  a  cow,  or  at  leaft  a  pig.  Where 
this  cannot  be  done,  gentlemen  and  farmers  may  give 
or  let  pieces  of  land  in  odd  corners  of  inclofed  fields, 
headlands,  &c.  to  their  labourers,  and  thefe  will  bear 
a  tolerable  crop  for  two  or  three  years,  with  little  or 
no  manure.  Or  farmers  may  find  land,  fets  and  ma¬ 
nure,  atid  divide  the  produce  with  his  labourer,  who  is 
to  perform  all  the  work.  Or  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
fallow  intended  for  Wheat,  and  well  manured,  may  be 
let  apart  every  year  for  this  purpofe,  under  certain 
€onuitions,  advantageous  to  both  parties. 

In  Ireland  a  family  of  five  perfons  will  eat  and  wafte 
foity-two  ftones  of  Potatoes  .in  a  week  5  but  then  the 
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cows*  pigs  poultry,  &c.  all  partake  with  them.  This 

neon!5  7  kn°Wn  t0  be  the  Seneral  of  the  lower 
people,  for  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

In  Scotland,  the  ufe  of  Potatoes  has  very  much  in- 

DriS,  f"  H  C/r'  hiS‘lk"ds  *'7  “re  become  the 
principal  food  of  the  common  people  5  and  before 

their  introduction  famines  were  frequent  there  It 
would  be  difficult  to  fay  how  much  the  introduction  of 
Potatoes  into  the  Hebrides  has  bettered  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  In  Eaft  Lothian  they  con- 
ftitute  nearly  one-third  of  the  food  of  the  common 
people  from  the  firft  of  auguft  to  the  end  of  may. 
In  Perth  they  are  faid  to  have  done  more  to  prevent 
emigration  than  any  device  whatever.  In  Banff,  had 
theI  not  been  in  general  ufe  in  the  year  1783,’ it  is 
probable  that  many  perfons  would  have  perifhed  for 
want  of  food  x.  r 

In  many  parts  of  Wales,  Potatoes  and  Barley  bread 
form  the  chief  fuftenance  of  the  poor. 

In  England .5. it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  Somerfet- 
mire,  for  families  to  live  three  quarters  of  a  vear  on 
Potatoes  5  and  the  want  of  them  would  bring  the  whole 
family  to  the  panffi.  In  Lancafnire  and  Chefhire  the 
uie  has  oeen  long  general  and  extenfivel  It  is  very 
confiderable  in  many  other  parts  5  and  in  the  metro¬ 
polis  the  confumption  is  verv  great. 

Yeaft  or  Barm  may  thus  b?  made  from  Potatoes 
Boil  fome  of  the  mealy  fort,  (one  pound  for  every 
quart  of  yeaft  to  be  made,)  till  they  are  quite  foft : 
fkin  and  maffi  them  very  fmooth :  mix  as  much  of 
the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled  as  will  reduce 
them  to  the  confiftency  of  common  yeaft,  but  not 
thicker.  Add  to  every  pound  of  Potatoes  two  ounces 
of  coarfe  fugar  or  treacle  j  and  when  lukewarm  ftir 
in,  for  every  pound  of  Potatoes,  two  table  fpoonfuls 
of  good  new  beer  yeaft.  Keep  it  ftirring  and  warm 
tor  twenty -four  hours,  or  till  it  has  done  fermenting 
when  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe  5  but  if  older,  the  better,  k 
will  keep  in  bottles  three  months2. 

An  ardent  Spirit  may  be  obtained  from  Potatoes 
Many  years  ago  it  was  propofed  in  Sweden  to  ufe 
them  for  this  purpofe  to  fave  corn  5  and  it  was  found 
that  an  acre  of  land  ftt  with  this  root  would  yield  a 
greater  quantity  of  fpirit  than  if  it  were  fown  with 
Barley  a.  Hence  the  pracftice  was  taken  up  in  fome 
parts  of  Scotland.  Different  accounts  are  given  of  its 
quality  there  5  owing  probably  to  more  or  lefs  fkill 
and  care  in  the  procefs.  Dr.  Anderfon  obtained  from 
ieventy-two  pounds  of  Potatoes  an  Englifh  gallon  of 
pure  fpirit  confiderably  above  proof,  and  about  one 
quart  more  below  proof.  He  celebrates  it  as  the  fineft 
and  moft  agreeable  vinous  fpirit  he  ever  tailed  :  fome- 
what  like  very  fine  brandy,  but  more  mild,  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  coolnefs  upon  the  palate,  and  a  flavour  as  if  it 
had  been  impregnated  with  violets  and  rafpberries 
Th^  Potatoes  were  boiled  to  a  pulp,  bruifed  and 
paffed  through  a  fieve  with  frefti  water,  to  feparate 
the  fkins.  The  pulp  was  then  gradually  mixed  with 
about  twenty  gallons  of  cold  water.  When  this  mix¬ 
ture  was  of  a  temperature  fit  for  putting  yeaft  to  wort, 
yeaft  was  put  to  it.  In  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  fermen- 
tanon  began,  and  continued  during  ten  or  twelve  hours { 
by  ftirring  it  bnfldy  this  was  renewed,  and  continued 
for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  could  not 
be  renewed  by  agitation  or  otherwife,  and  was  found 
upon  trial  to  have  acquired  a  kind  pf  acid  flffihtly 
vinous  tafte  fit  for  diftillation.  It  was  then  diftilled 
with  due  caution  5  care  being  taken  to  ftir  it  till  it 
began  to  boil,  before  the  ftill-head  was  applied  5  and 
the  fire  was  made  fo  ftrong  as  to  keep  it  boiling  brifidy 
till  the  whole  came  over,  in  order  to  prevent  the  thick 
matter  from  lubfiding,  and  burning  to  the  bottom 
which  would  have  given  it  a  flavour  like  the  fumes  of 
burning  tobacco.  For  want  of  fkill  or  caution,  fpirit 
iaid  to  be  drawn  from  Potatoees  has  been  found  to  be 
intolerably  naufeous :  but  Dr.  Anderfon  fucceeded 
equally  well  a  fecond  time.  Another  perfon  however 
under  his  direction  could  not  fucceed  in  producing  that 
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peculiar  rafpberry-flavour,  though  in  other  refpedls  the 
refit  It  was  theTame b. 

If  the  produce  of  an  acre  be  ten  tons  or  300  bufhels, 
it  is  obvious  that  full  300  gallons  of  fpirit  may  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  it. 

By  Horjes. 

Sir  William  Fordyce  feems  to  have  been  the  firft 
perfon  publicly  known  in  England  to  apply  this  root 
to  feeding  horfes.  He  gave  them  boiled  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  each  horfe  had  a  quarter  of  a  peck  daily. 
The  fort  was  the  Clufter  or  Surinam  Potato.  The 
horfes  did  their  work  well  on  this  allowance,  with  a 
trifling  quantity  of  Oats  now  and  then,  during  two 
months.  If  they  were  baked  or  roafled  on  kilns,  as 
they  are  in  Northumberland,  and  mixed  with  fome 
ground  Oats,  it  would  be  a  great  faving  in  corn,  and 
more  hearty  food.  Mr.  Kirby,  of  Ipfwich,  gave 
them  raw,  but  wafhed,  to  faddle  horfes*  each  a  peck 
a  day,  without  any  Oats.  They  did  their  w6rk  very 
well,  and  were  in  good  order.  At  firft  they  fcoured, 
but  it  foon  went  oft,  and  only  kept  their  bodies  gently 
open.  Reckoning  half  a  peck  a  day  to  be  equal  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  price  of  Oats  fixteen  Shillings  a  quarter, 
the  value  of  the  Potatoes  will  be  one  fhilling  a  bufhel. 
Mr.  Bywell  gave  half  a  peck  a  day  with  hay,  but  no 
Oats,  to  draught  horfes,  and  never  had  them  in  fo 
good  condition  :  he  recommends  them  as  a  remedy 
for  fwelled  legs,  and  ufed  them  raw  k  Mr.  Young 
gave  rather  more  than  two  pecks  a  day  to  each  horfe  ; 
and  found  that  they  did  not  eat  fo  much  when  given 
raw. 

A  gentleman  in  Lancafhire  fed  forty  horfes  with 
Potatoes  boiled  in  a  bafket,  half  a  bufhel  to  a  bufhel 
of  chaff,  without  any  Oats.  One  woman  wafhes  and 
boils  twenty-five  bufhels  in  a  day.  The  whole  prime 
coft  of  the  Potatoes  ready  for  the  manger  feven  pence 
the  bufhel d. 

Mr.  Stewart  fed  two  horfes  a  whole  winter,  that  re¬ 
gularly  ploughed  an  acre  a  day,  on  Potatoes  and  cut 
ftraw,  without  hay  or  corn  :  the  Potatoes  were  wafhed 
and  boiled  at  the  expenfe  of  three  halfpence  the  bufhel : 
the  two  horfes  ate  nine  bufhels  a  week,  were  in  high 
order,  and  flood  their  work  well c. 

Of  all  applications,  in  Mr.  Young’s  opinion,  none 
anfwer  any  tiling  like  that  of  giving  them,  late  in  april 
and  may  to  cart-horfes  and  working  oxen :  when  hay 
is  lcarce  and  dear,  it  may  thus  be  faved  to  very  great 
advantage f. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  Mr.  Culley  remarks,  that 
they  have  for  feveral  years  pradlifed  giving  their  work¬ 
ing  horfes  Potatoes  in  the  fpring,  with  the  greateft 
fuccefs.  They  give  corn  at  the  fame  time,  becaufe 
they  work  their  horfes  remarkably  hard  at  that  feafon. 
They  think  that  Potatoes  with  their  corn  and  ftraw, 
not  only  keeps  them  heartier,  but  prevents  greafe, 
foulnefs,  &c.  by  keeping  their  bodies  open g. 

Mr.  Dann,  of  Gillingham  in  Kent,  gave  eighteen 
bufhels  of  Potatoes,  with  chaff  and  cut  ftraw,  two 
bufhels  of  Beans,  and  two  bufhels  of  Oats  weekly  to 
three  teams  of  cart-horfes.  The  Potatoes  faved  four 
byfhels  of  Oats  weekly  ;  which  afcertains  the  value  to 
be  twelve  fliillings,  or  eight  pence  the  bufhel.  The 
teams  were  in  as  good,  or  perhaps  better  order,  than 
when  fed  without  Potatoes  k 

Mr.  May,  near  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  keeps  nineteen 
horfes  and  four  cows  on  a  farm  of  fix  hundred  acres, 
without  a  fingle  acre  of  meadow  or  artificial  graffes. 
Elis  entire  dependance,  in  winter  and  fpring,  is  on 
Potatoes,  chaff  and  ftraw.  He  gives  one  bufhel  a 
day,  cut  very  fmall ;  for  if  uncut  or  but  grofsly,  they 
will  not  eat  a  fufficient  quantity  of  dry  meat  with  them. 
The  fort  he  ufes  is  the  Ox-noble  h 
_  Mr.  Crooke,  of  Tytherton  in  North  Wiltfhire,  fed 
nine  horfes  with  fteamed  Potatoes  at  three  halfpence 
the  bufhel,  with  as  much  cut  ftraw  as  they  would  eat, 
but  no  oats,  nor  hay  k. 

At  Aveley  in  Effex  300  lb.  fufficient  for  a  working 
horfe  fix  days,  which  is  9000  lb.  for  half  a  year,  be- 
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ing  three-fifths  of  an  acre’s  produce.  Wafhing  and 
fleam ing  coft  two  pence  for  each  icolb.  To  every 
300  lb.  half  a  pint  of  fait,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of 
fulphur  were  added.  On  a  companion  of  wintering  a 
team  of  five  horfes  thus,  and  with  hay  and  oats,  it 
was  in  favour  of  the  former  12I,  17s.1 

Mr.  Young,  in  various  experiments,  afeertained  the 
value  of  the  Clufter  fort,  for  feeding  horfes  to  be  nine 
pence  the  bufhel.  Others  have  found  them  to  be 
worth  a  fhilling,  and  Mr.  Billingfley  eftimates  them  at 
eight  pence  for  this  purpofe  m. 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland  they  are  given  to  horfes 
raw,  but  well  wafhed,  and  are  found  to  be  excellent. 
In  Annandale  1.0  lb.  are  fuppofed  to  be  a  moderate 
feed.-  In  Eaft  Lothian  horfes  prefer  Surinam  Potatoes 
to  corn,  when  accOftomed  to  them  5  they  are  efteemed 
excellent  for  foals  and  young  horfes,  keeping  them 
open  in  body,  and  fmooth  in  coat :  9  lb.  are  a  fufficient 
feed  for  a  pair  of  horfes,'  with  half  the  ufual  allow¬ 
ance  of  oats.  In  Fife  they  give  a  peck  a  day  to  each 
horfe,  and  regard  them  as  excellent  for  horfes.  In 
Kintyre  (Argylefhire)  their  Working  horfes  have  ge¬ 
nerally  one  feed  of  Potatoes :  from  15  to  18  lb.  make 
a  good  and  cheap  meal  for  a  horfe”. 

In  Ireland,  Mr.  Longfield,  of  Caftle  Mary,  culti¬ 
vates  the  Clufter  Potato,  which  they  call  Bulls.  Horfes 
are  very  fond  of  them  ;  they  do  very  well  on  them; 
raw,  but  better  when  boiled0. 

Here  is  much  in  favour  of  Potatoes  as  food  for 
horfes,  and  yet  it  is  afferted,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
Scotland  Surinam  Potatoes  otherwife  called  Yams  have 
been  difeontinued,  being  found  to  produce  gripes  and 
colic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clofe  fays,  they  have  not  an- 
fvvered  with  him  fo  well  for  horfes  and  colts  as  he 
expefted  p.  I  have  been  told  that  a  gentleman  ruined 
a  fine  team  of  horfes,,  by  feeding  them  on  raw  Po¬ 
tatoes. 

By  Cattle. 

Experiments  on  giving  Potatoes  to  milking  cows 
turn  out  much  in  favour  of  this  root.  Dr.  Wilkinfon, 
of  Enfield  Chace,  gave  them  to  a  dairy  of  ten  cows. 
At  firft  not  above  half  the  cows  took  kindly  to  them ; 
by  degrees  however  they  all  became  fond  of  this  food, 
and  at  laft,  towards  fpring,  as  the  fodder  became  dry, 
would  fcarcely  tafte  any  hay,  and  were  almoft  entirely 
kept  on  Potatoes,  each  cow  confuming  about  a  bufhel 
every  day.  The  milk  being  applied  chiefly  to  fuck- 
ling,  the  increafe  was  not  afeertained,  it  was  however 
evidently  great.  The  butter  was  well-flavoured,  and 
better  than  it  had  been  the  preceding  winter.  The 
cows  were  kept  rather  loofe  in  their  bodies,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  their  health,  and  looked  fleek  and  thriving 
through  the  winter.  But  for  the  laft  fortnight,  when 
they  all  began  to  rejeft  hay,  and  lived  almoft  entirely 
on  Potatoes,  the  milk  became  too  thin  and  watery  to 
bring  the  calves  on  properly,  and  the  butter  became 
white  and  taftelefs,  without  any  firmnefs  or adhefion h 

Mr.  Forby  finds  that  Potatoes  give  a  bad  tafte  to 
milk  r.  Mr.  Clofe  fed  his  three  cows,  after  Cabbages, 
with  half  a  bufhel  of  Potatoes  night  and  morning,  and 
a  fmall  quantity  of  hay,  from  the  10th  of  march  to 
the  10th  of  may,  without  any  diminution  of  their  milk, 
but  rather  an  increafe  of  cream  ;  the  butter  as  fweet 
as  from  the  beft  grafs.  All  cattle  may  thus  be  fed  to 
great  advantage,  at  leaft  during  the  month  of  april, 
and  the  firft  fortnight  in  may,  which  praClice  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  clear  his  turnep  or  cabbage  land, 
and  to  fow  his  fpring  corn  at  an  early  and  proper 
feafon !.  Charles  Mordaunt,  Efq.  gives  one  peck 
boiled  night  and  morning  to  each  cow t.  Mr.  Seaton, 
of  Suffex,  gave  at  leaft  half  a  bufhel  each  to  three 
milch  cows  from  the  firft  of  november  to  the  firft  of 
april,  and  fed  three  heifers  in  calf  from  the  13th  of 
february  to  the  10th  of  april”. 

T.  B.  Bayley,  Elq.  of  Hope  fays,  that  his  cattle 
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cat  the  Howard  or  Bedfordfhire  Potato  boiled,  with 
as  much  eagernefs  as  the  belt  forts,  and  came  On  as 
well  with  them  ;  that  for  the  milch  cows  he  mixed 
malt-duft  with  them,  and  found  them  much  more  pro¬ 
fitable  than  either  Turneps  or  Cabbages,  Once,  when 
his  Potatoes  grew  low,  he  drfifled  from  giving  them 
to  the  milking  cows;  immediately,  though 'fed  with 
the  belt  hay,  they  fell  off  much  in  their  milk  ;  he 
therefore  began  again,  and  in  a  week  they  yielded 
more  butter  by  one  third. .  Their  value  is  fuperior  in 
this  to  Turneps  or  Cabbages,  and  there  is  no  rifle  of 
their  giving  a  difagreeable  tafte  either  to  butter  or 
milk  \  .  .  •  ,  -  . 

A  large  cow,  tied  up  a  month  after  calving,  ate  2  cwt. 
and  1 81b.  of  hay  in  one  week,  and  the  enfuing  week  four 
Winchefter  bulhels  of  Potatoes  being  given  to  her,  the 
confumption  of  hay  was  reduced  to  3  qrs.  and  20 lb. 
It  appears  therefore  that  a  Jack  of  Potatoes  is  equal  to 
1  cwt.  of  hay.  The  quantity  of  milk  was  increafed 
by  the  Potatoes,  but  it  was  thinner  in  quality  y. 

In  the  Lancafhire  Report,  Mr.  G.  Green  obferyes, 
that  after  many  experiments  he  invariably  found  that 
the  watery  Potato,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties, 
has  fallen  far  fhort  of  the  purpofe  intended  :  that  he 
has  feveral  times,  both  through  neceftity  and  for  the 
lake  of  experiment,  given  the  Ox-noble  to  milch 
cows,  after  the  more  farinaceous  forts,  as  for  inflance 
the  Pink-eye,  when  the  decreafe  of  both  milk  and 
butter  has  been  evident  in  a  very  fnort  fpace,  and 
the  beafts  themfelves  feemed  much  dilfatisfied  with 
the  change. 

In  the  Report  for  the  county  of  Fife,  Potatoes  are 
faid  to  be  exceedingly  proper  for  milk  cows,  and.  by 
fome  are  reckoned  preferable  to  Turneps ;  as  they 
produce  an  equal  quantity  of  milk,  and  give  no  bad 
tafte  either  to  milk  or  butter.  But  as  cows  are  in 
danger  of  being  worried  or  fuffocated  with  Potatoes, 
it  is  advifeable  to  cut  or  malli  them. 

,  Sir  Mordaunt  Martin  obferves,  that  when  he  fed 
his  cows  with  Potatoes,  they  were  all  fo  tender-footed, 
as  to  be  hardly  able  to  walk  from  the  yard  to  an  ad¬ 
joining  dole  :  this  he  attributes  to  their  treading  in  the 
dung  forrhed  by  the  Potatoes  ;  for  they  foon  recovered 
when  they  ceafed  to  eat  them  z. 

In  Chefhire  they  are  found  to  be  of  too  laxative  a 
nature,  without  the  addition  of  fome  other  food. 

In  Dumbarton  cows  ate  fed  with  mefles  of  boiled 
food,  in  which  Potatoes  are  a  principal  ingredient,  hot 
boiled  but  bruifed  in  a  ftone  mortar. 

In  Mid  Lothian  the  Surinam  is  chiefly  given  to  milch 
cows  ;  increafing  the  produce  without  affeding  the 
tafte  of  the  milk.  In  Weft  Lothian  thefe  have  killed 
many  cattle  by.  hoving;  Mr.  Hill,  of  Hertfordfhire, 
finds  that  milch  cows  yield  abundance  of  milk  with 
Potatoes,  but  not  cream  in  proportion  a. 

Some  perfons  have  ufed  the  (talks  of  Potatoes;  as  a 
food  for  horfes  and  cattle  :  but  if  they  are  cut,  whilft 
the  roots  are  growing,  the  crop  of  roots  will  be  lef- 
fened ;  and  if  the  cutting  be  delayed  till  the  growth 
of  the  roots  is  completed,  they  will  not  be  either  fuc- 
culent  or  nouriftiing.  At  belt  I  believe  they  are  but 
indifferent  food b.  .  < 

Potatoes  have  been  ufed  by  fome  for  fatting  cattle, 
in  their  opinion,  with  great  fuccels ;  but  others  have 
difputed  the  economy  of  it.  Mr.  Bywell  of  York- 
fhire  fed  oxen  of  feventy  or  eighty  ftone,  with  a  bulhel 
a  day,  and  fome  hay  ;  and  found  them  fuperior  to 
Turneps.  Mr.  Campbell  found  that  large  oxen  may 
be  as  completely  fattened  on  potatoes  and  hay,  as  on 
any  other  food.  Mn  Arthur  Young  finilhed  fattening 
oxen  with  Potatoes,  with  the  addition  of  fome  bean- 
meal  from  april  21ft  to  may  27th,  and  they  did  per¬ 
fectly  well.  Mr.  Abdy  of  Eflex  fattened  Welch  runts 
on  Potatoes,  and  a  Scotch  cow.  Several  perfons  in 
Sufiex  have  ufed  them  for  fattening  oxen^  and  found 
them  to  anlwer,  paying  from  4d.  to  ^d.  a  bulhel c. 
Mr.  Hunter  of  Hertfordfhire  fed  103  oxen  on  Potatoes, 
and  found  they  did  well  with  hay,  but  not  without d. 

*  Hunter’s  E/Tays,  325.  r  Report  Somerf.  118. 

Norfolk  Report,  app.  ip6,  a  Reports. 

b  See  Bath  papers,  4.  32.  Young’s  ann.  6.  92. 

*  \  oung’s  Annals,  *  Tranf,  Arts,  10,  98. 
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,Mr.  Dann  of  Kent,  after  fattening  many  beafts  with 
this  root,  dropped  the  practice  in  1794,  finding  that 
it  did  not  anfwer.  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  in  fattening 
eight  bullocks,  tried  212  bulhels  of  duller  Potatoes, 
with  bean-meal  and  chaff",  and  found  that  they  did  not 
pay  tin ee  halfpence  a  bulhel;  thatleventy  bulhels  more 
were  given  to  lofs  ;  and  that  in  finifhing  twelve  beafts 
the  year  after,  the  refult  was  lofs.  Another  time,  he 
gave  to  fix  fattening  beafts,  during  three  weeks,  Pota¬ 
toes;  Beans,  and  Hay;  the  126  bulhels  of  Potatoes 
paid  only  one  penny  the  bulhel.  Mr.  Mure  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  fattening  beafts  on  a  very  large  fcale,  with  Pota¬ 
toes,  Beans,  Chaff,  and  Flay ;  found  that  the  Potatoes 
to  the  amount  of  many  thoufand  bufhels  paid  no¬ 
thing.  In  one  experiment  they  paid  6d.  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  2d!  halfpenny e.  ,  ,  . 

>  In  Ireland,  Mr.  Jones  had  twelve  ftore  bullocks  on 
P otatoes ;  they  liked  them  much,  and  eat  three  bar¬ 
rels  a  day.  They  weighed  5  cwt.  each,  and  had  they 
been  kept  long  enough  on  the  Potatoes  would  have 
been  fattened f.  Mr.  Rowley  has  fattened  worked 
oxen  of  five  years  old,  in  eight  weeks  on  Potatoes 
parboiled,  with  hay  s.  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Nymphsfield 
fatted  many  bullocks  with  them,  and  found  that  they 
did  exceedingly  well h. 

,  Mr.  Clole  of  Suffolk  allows  his  fattening  cattle  all 
the  Potatoes  they  will  eat :  a  beaft  of  about  35  ftone, 
will  require  a  bulhel  every  day,  but  will  fatten  one 
third  fooner  than  on  T urneps.  He  walhes  them  clean, 
^nd  does  not  give  them  until  they  are  dry.  He 
boils  them  only  for  bacon  hogs  and  poultry ;  and 
prefers  the  Champion  *. 

Mr.  Turner,  of  the  fame  county,  finds  that  bullocks 
do  exceedingly  well  on  them;  that  four,  of  35  ftone 
each,  will  eat  16  facks  a  week,  and  7  lb.  of  hay  each 
every  day  :  and  that  when  they  take  to  them  kindly, 
nothing  will  bring  on  beafts  falter  than  Potatoes k. 
A  gentleman  from  Lancafhire  fats  many  oxen  on  them 
boiled,  and  finds  that  they,  and  all  other  animals, 
do  much  better  on  them  boiled  than  raw.  On  which 
Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  baking  is  faid  to  be  ftiil 
better 1 :  but  he  does  not  admit,  that  Potatoes  applied 
in  any  way  to  this  purpofe  will  anfwer, 

Mr.  James  Bucknell,  of  Knowftone  near  Tiverton, 
Devon,  found  that  this  pradice  far  exceeded  what  he 
expeded.  Cattle,  when  a  little  ufed  to  Potatoes, 
grow  exceeding  fond  of  them,  but  it  is  neceflary  to 
give  them  fometimes  oat-ftraw  and  hay  :  the  former 
is  particularly  ufeful,  to  prevent  that  laxative  ftate  of 
body,  which  the  cattle  would  otherwife  be  fubjed  to, 
from  the  rich  and  nourifhing  quality  of  the  Potatoes, 
if  confined  wholly  to  that  fort  of  food.  Cattle  thus 
fed  were  generally  difpofed  of  to  the  butcher,  and  the 
beef  was  exceeding  well  tailed.  The  number  he  thus 
fed  yearly  was  about  fifty.  He  gave  the  Potatoes  raw 
and  unwafhed  m.  (  , 

John  Hunter,  Efq.  of  Gubbins  in  Hertfordfhire, 
fattened  103  oxen  principally  with  Potatoes,  and  70 
capital  cattle  the  year  after.  They  are  wonderfully 
nutritive,  but  will  not  fatten  ah  ox  in  any  reafonable 
time  without  hay  n.  '  . 

William  Barbor;  Efq.  of  Fremington  near  Barn- 
ftable,  Devon,  fed  56  bullocks  on  twenty  acres  of 
Potatoes.  The  cattle  were  bought  in  very  lean,  and 
fcoured  for  three  weeks;  after  this  flopped,  they 
throve  very  well :  this  food  had  no  ill  effed  on  thofe 
that  were  in  a  better  ftate.  The  beafts  are  fubjed 
to  fwelling  and  being  choaked  :  but  the  firll  is  eafily 
got  rid  of  by  driving  them  about  the  yard,  and  the 
fecond  may  be  prevented  by  thrufting  down  the  Po¬ 
tato  with  a  fmooth  flick,  or  a  large  ftiff  rope  foft  at 
one  end.  The  £6  bullocks  were  bought  in  for 
380I.  1 8s.  and  were  fold  for  580I.  18s.  Each  bullock 
eat  three  pecks  a  day,  which  at  the  rate  they  then 
fold  for  was  2s.  6d.  a  week.  They  were  put  to  feed¬ 
ing  on  the  10th  of  december,  and  moft  of  them  were 
fit  for  the  butcher  by  the  ift  of  march;  but  the 
number  being  too  great  fot  the  confumption  of  the 

*  Young’s  Annals.  f  Young’s  Irifh  Tour,  I.  21. 

5  Idem,  23.  h  Idem,  284.  1  Bath  papers,  3.  107, 

k  Young’s  ann.  1.  192.  1  Idem,  16.  357* 
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country,  they  were  fold  as  purchafers  offered,  and 
were  all  gone  by  the  4th  of  may,  except  four,  which 
were  not  fold  till  the  end  of  the  month.  .  They  were 
all  fold  to  the  butcher  except  three,  which  were  dif- 
poled  of  to  a  jobber,  and  mod  of  them  were  killed  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  flails.  For  the  firft  week  he  gave 
them  hay,  but  finding  that  too  expenfive,  he  changed 
it  for  draw,  which  he  found  to  anfwer  full  as  well0. 

By  Sheep. 

Sheep  have  not  been  fo  generally  fed  with  Potatoes 
as  bullocks.  Mr.  Fuller  of  Suilex  however  has  fat¬ 
tened  many  fheep  on  them  with  great  fuccefs,  and 
fader  than  on  corn  or  even  oil-cakes ;  eacn  fheep  eat  a 
gallon  every  day,  arid  fome  hay  morning  and  evening. 
The  Potatoes  were  diced,  and  put  into  troughs  under 
a  fhed.  The  fheep  were  of  the  South-Down  breed ; 
were  taken  into  the  yard  about  the  middle  of  novem- 
ber,  and  were  ready  for  the  market  at  the  end  of  fe- 
bruary,  or  the  firft  week  in  march p. 

General  Murray,  of  the  fame  county,  fattened  fheep 
with  them  ;  196  wethers  eat  very  near  14  bufhels  of 
Potatoes,  and  1  cwt.  of  hay  each  dayq. 

Monf.  Crette  de  Palleul  fattened  fixteen  fheep  :  four 
on  Potatoes,  four  on  Turneps,  four  on  Beets,  four  on 
Corn.  The  four  on  Potatoes  gained  in  four  months 
70  lb. — on  Turneps,  67  lb.  f — on  Beets,  71  lb.*— and 
on  Corn,  92  lb.  f.  They  had  fome  hay;  and  were 
all  weighed  alive r. 

George  Ward,  Efq.  of  Bradfield  houfe  in  Berk- 
fhire,  found  that  an  acre  of  middling  Turneps,  and 
100  bufhels  of  Potatoes,  kept  forty  lambs  the  fame 
time,  namely  twenty  days.  The  fcouring  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  flopped  by  a  little  hay.  When  the  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  finilhed  the  lambs  fell  off8. 

Mr.  Dann,  of  Gillingham  in  Kent,  made  a  referve 
of  Potatoes  for  ewes  and  lambs  in  the  fpring,  that 
Turneps  might  not  remain  to  exhauft  the  land,  to  the 
injury  of  fucceeding  crops.  From  the  2d  to  the  14th 
of  apriL  inclufive  156  ewes,  and  155  lambs,  were  kept 
in  a  meadow  of  five  acres  and  three  quarters,  on  Po¬ 
tatoes  and  Clover  hay.  They  eat  each  616  lb.  of  the 
former,  and  2791b.  of  the  latter.  This  faved'  the 
Clover,  of  which  there  was  then  a  very  fhort  bite. 
Mr.  Dann  is  of  opinion,  that  if  feeding  with  Potatoes 
were  continued,  till  Lucerne  and  Clover  could  be 
mowed  for  the  fheep,  it  would  be  a  great  faving,  as 
the  produce  will  be  confiderably  more  when  mown, 
than  if  they  were  fed*. 

William  Barbor,  Efq.  during  winter,  efpecially  in 
bad  weather,  to  about  fix  fcore  ewes  gave  fometimes 
a  bag  of  Potatoes,  containing  twelve  pecks,  Win- 
chefler  meafure,  to  every  fcore,  in  a  day.  They  were 
carried  out,  and  thrown  abroad  on  the  paflure.  After 
having  been  ufed  to  them  two  or  three  days,  they  eat 
them  with  great  eagernefs u. 

Mr.  Armflrong,  of  King’s  county  in  Ireland,  had 
eighty  fheep  in  the  fnow,  which  got  to  his  Potatoes, 
and  eat  of  them  freely,  upon  which  he  picked  forty 
of  them,  and  put  them  to  that  food  regularly :  they 
fattened  very  quick,  much  fooner  than  forty  others  at 
hay,  and  yielded  him  a  great  price  x. 

The  mod  unfuccefsful  experiment  I  have  met  with 
on  feeding  fheep  with  Potatoes,  is  Mr.  Arthur  Young’s. 
November  the  21ft  he  found  fixteen  of  his  wethers 
to  weigh  alive  14321b.  He  inclofed  them  on  dry 
grafs,  in  a  pen,  which  was  moved  occafionally.  Ja¬ 
nuary  the  14th  he  weighed  them  again,  and  their 
weight  was  then  only  12641b.  ;  they  had  loft  there¬ 
fore  168  lb.  after  having  eaten  fixty  bufhels  of  Pota¬ 
toes.  So  he  finilhed  an  experiment  fo  manifeftly  mif- 
chievous,  by  putting  the  fheep  to  Turneps.  This 
was  the  Clufter  Potato  y.  Sheep  will  not  always  take 
to  Potatoes  at  firft,  without  dicing  and  mixing  them 
with  other  food. 

By  Swine. 

Potatoes  have  been  applied  with  fuccefs  to  feeding 
fwine,  and  to  fattening  them,  with  the  affiftance  of 
meal,  peas,  &c. 

o  Tranf.  Arts,  11.  91, 95,  96.  p  Young’s  ann.  12.  265. 
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In  Cumberland,  thirty  bufhels  of  Potatoes,  and  ten 
of  Corn  made  into  meal,  are  fuppofed  to  feed  a  fow 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  ftone  weight,  and  leave  a  profit 
of  il.  15s.  The  Potatoes  are  boiled,  and  the  meal 
is  mixed  with  them.  Thus  applied  they  are  worth  4CL 
a  bufhel. 

'  Mr.  Billingfiey  of  Somerfetfhire  found  their  value 
thus  applied,  did  not  exceed  iod.  the  bufhel  of  80  lb. 
and  that  they  may  be  grown  for  6d. 

In  Staffordfhire,  refufe  Potatoes  are  very  generally 
applied  to  fatting  hogs,  which  they  will  bring  on  fall 
when  boiled,  and  mixed  with  a  little  ground  Barley ; 
the  tail  or  damaged  Barley  will  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

The  Reporter  for  the  county  of  Fife,  fays  that  nothing 
is  preferable  to  Potatoes  for  rearing  or  fattening  hogs  ; 
and  that  he  has  feen  fome  fed  to  a  large  fize,  and  of 
excellent  quality,  who  had  nothing  but  Potatoes  raw 
or  boiled,  except  a  little  peas  or  oat-meal  mixed  with 
them  a  few  days  before  killing*. 

Mr.  Turner  kept  fixty  hogs  a  confiderable  time  on 
the  Red  Clufter  Potato  :  but  thinks  that  they  grow 
tired  of  them,  and  do  not  come  on  fall  enough  in 
flefh  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  more  profitable  to  give 
them  Beans  occafionally,  or  to  let  them  have  the  run 
of  a  barn  door.  On  this  Mr.  Young  remarks,  that 
from  a  confiderable  experience  in  keeping  a  large  lean 
ftock  with  the  Red  Clufter,  he  has  found  that  they 
may  be  depended  on  without  other  food ;  but  that  fat¬ 
tening  even  for  reading  pork  is  a  different  queftion. 

Sir  William  Fordyce  fattened  hogs  with  the  Clufter 
Potato,  except  the  laft  ten  days,  when  he  gave  them 
Peas ;  and  did  not  find  that  the  fat  was  loft  in 
boiling. 

Mr.  Clofe  (1784)  for  feveral  years  kept  his  hogs  on 
his  refufe  Potatoes ;  and  finds  pork  fed  with  them  re¬ 
markably  fweet,  moift  and  delicate.  Bacon  hogs  he 
keeps  about  a  fortnight  upon  ground  Peas  mixed  with 
the  Potatoes  boiled.  If  they  be  forwarded  with  Po¬ 
tatoes  before  they  are  confined,  two  bufhels  of  Pea- 
meal,  and  four  bufhels  of  boiled  Potatoes,  well  incor¬ 
porated,  will  fat  a  hog  of  twelve  ftone,  fit  for  hams 
or  bacon  \ 

Mr.  Le  Blanc  applied  1 66  bufhels  of  Clufter  Pota¬ 
toes  to  feeding  fourteen  hogs  taken  out  of  the  ftubbles 
above  half  fat :  they  had  a  bufhel  raw,  three  times  a 
day  j  no  corn,  but  the  fhack  of  a  farm-yard,  in  which 
three  flails  were  going,  with  fifteen  little  pigs,  which 
in  retura  took  a  lrnall  fhare  of  their  Potatoes.  After 


having  been  thus  fed  above  three  weeks,  and  thriving 
very  faft,  they  were  fold  to  the  butcher b.  The  fame 
gentleman  had  afterwards  thirteen  lows  with  their  lit¬ 
ters  at  once  on  Potatoes,  and  fhould  not  have  thought 
of  keeping  fuch  a  ftock,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
provifion c. 

Mr.  Pitt  of  Pendeford  fattened  large  fwine  with  Po¬ 
tatoes  boiled,  and  thickened  with  bran  and  barley 
flour.  On  taking  the  Potatoes  hot  from  the  furnace, 
in  mafhing  they  were  mixed  with  the  bran  and  barley - 
meal  5  12  lb.  f  of  the  latter  to  one  bufhel  of  Potatoes. 
Afterwards  they  had  Peas  d. 

Mr.  Boys  of  Kent,  found  that  ninety-fix  facks  of 
Potatoes,  given  to  fatten  hogs,  were  4I.  3s.  id.  worfe 
than  nothing.  Upon  which  Mr.  Young  remarks, 
that  this  experiment  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  that 
Potatoes  alone  will  not  fat  hogs  ;  but  does  not  by  any 
means  prove,  that  they  may  not  be  profitably  ufed 
with  corn,  either  raw  or  boiled c. 

Mr.  Adams,  of  Cherington  near  Newport  in  Shrop- 
fhire,  fatted  eight  pigs,  by  placing  two  troughs  in  the 
fty,  one  filled  with  raw  Potatoes,  the  other  with  Peas. 
They  had  no  water,  fo  that  when  the  pigs  were  thirfty, 
they  ate  the  Potatoes.  They  were  fatted  from  fixteen 
to  twenty  fcore  j  and  ate  no  more  than  thirty  bufhels 
of  Peas,  and  200  bufhels  of  Potatoes f. 

Mr.  Fawkener,  of  Petworth  in  Suffex,  having  found 
that  his  hogs  fell  off  their  flefh  and  did  badly  on  raw 
Potatoes,  was  induced  to  ftearn  them,  which  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be  better  than  boiling  ;  the  water  in  which 
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Potatoes  are  boiled  being  deleterious  to  hogs6.  But 
does  not  boiling  carry  off  this  deleterious  fubftance 
into  the  water  better  than  {learning  ? 

'  Mr.  Billingfley  found  that  the  water  in  which  Po¬ 
tatoes  were  boiled  was  injurious  to  hogs.  He  alfo 
plainly  perceived,  that  they  were  better  liked  when 
flightly  boiled,  than  when  boiled  to  a  pulp  h.  He 
gives  a  decided  preference  to  large  hogs ;  the  ffnall 
growing  pigs  eating  nearly  as  much  food,  without  im¬ 
proving  proportionably  in  fize  or  fat*  He  found  that 
many  hogs  at  firft  ate  the  Potatoes  with  reludlance, 
particularly  when  raw,  and  that  the  quantity  of  food 
confumed  increaled  every  week,  till  the  animal  be¬ 
came  three  parts  fat ;  after  which  they  ate  little,  and 
almoft  all  they  did  eat  turned  to  fat.  He  experienced 
a  great  amendment  in  the  quality  of  the  wafh,  when 
a  quantity  of  meal  was  mixed  up  a  week  or  two  be¬ 
fore  it  was  ufed,  to  ferment.  Salt  given  with  the 
Potatoes  tempts  the  hogs  to  eat  them  very  greedily. 
A  little  malted  Barley,  or  Oats,  mixed  in  their  wafh 
would  do  good.  It  appears  that  no  fwine  pay  better 
for  Potatoes  than  fpayed  fows  ;  for  they  get  fat  quicker 
and  on  lefs  food  than  others.  Grinding  Potatoes  in  a 
mill  inllead  of  boiling  did  not  anfwer ;  but  they  might 
perhaps  if  they  had  been  mixed  with  meal,  and  fer¬ 
mented  in  a  refervoir.  Upon  thefe  experiments  of 
Mr.  Billingfley ’s,  made  upon  a  very  great  fcale,  with 
an  ample  capital,  and  the  utmoft  attention  and  care, 
Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  the  profit  is  nothing,  the 
lofs  certain,  and  would  have  appeared  fill  greater,  if 
intereft  on  capital  had  been  reckoned1. 

Sir  Thomas  Beevor  gave  them  boiled  to  fattening 
fwine,  but  did  not  find  them  anfwer  alone  ;  but  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  Barley  or  Buck  meal,  he 
has  had  tlVem  equally  fat,  and  in  as  fhort  a  time,  as 
thofe  which  were  fed  with  either  of  the  meals  alone  k. 

Mr.  Charles  Chaloner  recommends  baked  Potatoes 
as  an  excellent  food  for  hogs.  The  pork  was  equal 
to  that  from  Barley  and  Beans.  The  Potatoes  were 
done  on  a  kiln,  fimilar  to  what  is  ufed  by  oat-meal 
fhellers  for  drying  their  Oats.  The  difference  in  ex- 
penfe  between  boiling  and  baking  is  prodigious,  both 
in  labour  and  fuel.  The  action  of  the  fire,  by  diffi- 
pating  the  crude  juices,  reduces  the  Potatoes  to  a  fate 
highly  wholefome  and  nutritious.  Boiling  does  this  in 
part,  but  not  fo  effectually  as  baking  or  roafting  \ 

Mr.  Robinfon,  of  Steeple  Langford,  Wilts,  fed 
eight  large  hogs  from  the  27th  of  january  to  the  21ft 
of  april,  when  the  lafl  was  killed,  on  boiled  Potatoes 
only.  The  Potatoes,  after  being  boiled,  were  drained 
in  hampers,  put  into  large  buts,  and  rammed  down 
hard  with  a  beetle  :  from  thefe  tubs  they  were  dug 
with  a  lpade,  and  carried  directly  to  the  pig-fty.  The 
pigs  always  ate  them  with  appetite,  and  throve  upon 
them  well,  though  not  fo  rapidly  as  upon  Pea  and 
Barley  meal.  The  bacon  was  as  fweet,  firm,  and  as 
little  wafteful  as  when  hardened  by  corn”. 

Mr.  Young  afcertained  the  value  of  the  Clufter  Po¬ 
tato  in  feeding  fwine  to  be  on  an  average  8d.  farthing 
a  buffd.  He  boiled  them,  being  firft  well  wafhed, 
in  a  copper,  mafhed  them  in  a  tub,  when  they  were 
turned  into  a  ciftern,  and  incorporated  with  Barley 
meal,  nine  bufhels  to  feventy-five  bufhels  of  Potatoes. 
1  he  common  ftock  do  very  well  on  them  raw,  and 
they  may  be  thrown  to  them  from  the  heap  every  day 
with  little  trouble.  A  large  boar,  three  lows,  and  eight 
ftores  had  no  other  food  from  november  to  the  end 
of  june  :  two  bufhels  a  day  kept  thefe  hogs  in  high 
order.  An  acre  therefore  (or  360  bufhels)  would 
maintain  twelve  middling  hogs  fix  months  or  180  days. 
But  Mr.  Young  is  confident  that  two  bufhels  a  day  will 
maintain  fixteen  hogs'1. 

Mr.  Kendal  of  Derbyfhire  mixes  two  bufhels  of 
Rye-meal  with  twenty  of  boiled  Potatoes ;  with  which 
he  fattens  brawns  better  than  on  corn  alone.  Mr. 
Wharton  of  Doncafter  mixes  half  a  peck  of  Barley- 
meal  with  fix  bufhels  of  Potatoes  boiled,  with  which 
he  fattens  porkers,  and  half  fattens  bacon  hogs-.  Mr. 

2  Young’s  ann.  20.  287  &  22.  42.  h  Idem,  21.  42. 

‘  Idem,  21.  1,  See.  .Bath  papers,  6.  378. 

k  Bath  papers,  3.  283.  1  Hunter’s  Eilays,  410. 
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Arbuthnot  fattens  porkers  with  Potatoes  mixed  with  a 
little  Barley-meal.  Mr.  Poole  of  Suffex^  boils  one 
third  Barley-meal,  and  two  thirds  Potatoes  which  beat 
Peas  and  Barley  alone  °. 

In  Ireland,  Mr.  Clements  at  Killadown  finds  that 
hogs  fat  exceedingly  well  with  boiled  Potatoes,  with¬ 
out  any  mealj  both  for  porkers  and  bacon ;  giving 
them  Oats  for  three  weeks  at  laft. 

About  Luttrelftown  they  give  their  pigs  the  fmall 
Potatoes  boiled,  and  they  fatten  them  to  fine  bacon ; 
but  they  give  fome  butter-milk,  and  a  week  or  two 
before  they  are  killed,  fome  offal  corn. 

At  Slaine  they  fat  hogs  with  them  boiled  ;  at  laft 
mixing  fome  Bran  or  Oats.  A  hog  of  two  cwt.  will 
fatten  in  two  months  on  fix  barrels  of  Potatoes,  and 
one  barrel  of  Oats.  Potato-fed  pork  reputed  much 
firmer  than  that  fed  on  Pollard.  About  Headfort  all 
the  hogs  are  fattened  on  Potatoes  half  boiled. 

Mr.  Cooper  of  Mercra  has  found  that  Potatoes 
raw  will  fatten  hogs  very  well,  but  the  fat  will  be 
flabby  and  greafy ;  but  if  they  be  parboiled  and  well 
fprinkled  with  fait,  the  flefh  will  be  firm  and  perfectly 
good  C 

By  Dogs. 

Potatoes  boiled,  mafhed,  and  mixed  with  meal,  are 
an  excellent  food  for  dogs.  Eight  ounces  of  Potatoes 
with  one  ounce  of  meal  are  equal  to  four  ounces  of 
meal  alone. 

Suppofe  a  dog  to  eat  5  lb.  40Z,  of  meal  in  a  week  j 
with  to  lb.  8  ozj  of  Potatoes  he  will  require  only 
1  lb.  5  oz.  of  meal ;  which  will  make  a  faving  of  al¬ 
moft  one  half. 

By  Poultry. 

Confiderable  profit  may  be  made  by  feeding  geefej, 
turkeys,  and  fowls  of  every  fort,  with  Potatoes  boiled 
and  mixed  with  meal  as  above.  They  will  feed  fatter, 
and  in  nearly  half  the  time  that  they  will  with  corn, 
or  even  meal  by  itfelf9. 

In  Ireland  they  are  very  commonly  applied  to  feed¬ 
ing  poultry.  They  boil  them  to  a  mafh,  and  mix 
them  with  butter-milk.  Much  poultry  is  thus  reared  and 
fed  in  all  the  cabbins,  in  many  parts  of  the  country 

Sir  William  Fordyce  fed  his  fowls  entirely  on  Pota¬ 
toes  and  Pollard,  and  found  that  they  throve  exceedingly 
on  this  food,  and  that  it  was  a  great  faving  in  grain s. 

Upon  the  whole.  Potatoes  are  a  Very  valuable  article 
for  rearing  and  feeding  ftock  of  all  kinds,  when  judi- 
cioufiy  managed  :  and  may  always  be  thus  turned  to 
account,  when  raifed  in  quantities  too  great  to  fetch  a 
price  at  market,  or  in  places  too  diftant  to  pay  the 
expenfe  of  carriage.  The  profits  on  feeding  ftock  are 
feldom  confiderable,  but  when  we  reflect  on  their  great 
importance  in  the  fpring,  when  Hay  is  dear,  and  Tur- 
neps  fail,  on  the  good  ftate  in  which  Potatoes  well 
managed  leave  the  land  for  fucceeding  crops,  and  the 
great  quantity  of  the  belt  manure  which  is  raifed  from 
them,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  they  are,  upon 
the  whole,  beneficial  to  the  farmer. 

Effect  upon  Land. 

It  is  much  difputed  whether  Potatoes  exhauft  the 
foil  or  not.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  do,  un¬ 
der  improper  management ;  and  that  although  fome 
perfons  have  raifed  them  four,  and  others  even  thirty- 
two  years  fucceffively  on  the  fame  land,  yet  no  pru¬ 
dent  cultivator  will  continue  them  longer  than  two 
years  together,  except  in  highly  manured  ground,  or 
in  gardens  and  fmall  patches,  where  particular  atten¬ 
tion  is  bellowed  on  them.  On  a  large  fcale,  they 
fhould  always  come  in  regularly  with  other  crops. 

Many,  fays  Mr.  Billingfley,  object  to  the  cultivation 
of  this  root  on  a  large  fcale,  considering  it  in  the  light 
of  a  great  exhaufter.  If  the  produce  of  any  crop,  fo 
productive  as  this  is,  be  fold  from  the  farm  without 
fufficient  return  of  manure,  fuch  muff;  be  the  effect ; 
but  if  Potatoes  are  confumed  on  the  premifes,  the 
manure  from  the  confumption  of  one  acre,  will  be 
fufficient  for  two  or  three :  and  as  the  Potato  crop 
ought  always  to  be  highly  manured,  no  deficiency 

•  Young’s  Eaft  tour,  4.  113.  p  Young’s  Irifh  tour. 

*  Tranf.  Arts,  16.  207.  r  Irifh  tour,  1.  7,  27. 

*  Young’s  ann.  1.280,  2S3. 
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petd  be  feared  in  the  fubfequent  crops  of  grain,  grafles, 
&rc.  efpecially  if  Wheat  be  banilhed,  and  Barley  or 
Oats  fubftituted  in  its  place  *. 

Mr.  Tuke,  the  agricultural  reporter  for  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkfhire,  has  always  found  that  the  crop 
of  corn  lucceeding  Potatoes,  and  the  feeds  after  the 
corn,  have  been  equal  to  thofe  which  fucceeded  a  crop 
of  Turneps.  A  well  managed  crop  of  Potatoes  leaves 
the  foil  in  a  mellower  and  more  fertile  liate  than  any 
fummer  fallow,  from  the  frequent  ftirrings  for  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Weeds :  the  thick  fhade  of  the  plants, 
Which  keeps  a  perpetual  moifture  in  the  foil,  and  the 
decay  of  a  large  quantity  of  leaves  and  ftalks,  before 
and  after  the  crop  is  taken  up,  all  tend  to  enrich  the 
foil.  And  do  not  all  fuCCulent  plants  derive  a  great 
proportion  of  their  nourifhment  from  the  atmofphere  ? 

Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  even  if  the  Potato  fhould 
"be  found  to  exhauft  confiderably,  as  he  fufpetfts  it 
does,  yet  the  friends  of  this  culture  fhould  not  be 
alarmed  at  it ;  for  though  it  is  a  deduction  from  its 
value,  ftill  that  value  in  its  product  is  fo  very  con- 
fiderable,  as  to  leave  it  one  of  the  moft  beneficial 
plants  that  the  farmer  can  put  into  his  ground u. 

Potatoes  are  not  regarded  as  an  exhaufting  crop  in 
EfTex,  where  they  cultivate  them  on  a  very  great 
feale.  Mr.  Turner  of  Stoke  near  Ipfwich  afferts  from 
the  experience  of  feveral  years,  that  they  are  by  no 
means  exhaufting,  but  on  the  contrary  an  ameliorating 
crop ;  and  that  his  Barley  after  them  had  not  a  weed, 
and  produced  five  quarters  an  acre.  Mr.  Bucke  of 
Worlington  in  Suffolk  judges,  from  his  lecond  crop 
exceeding  the  firft,  with  only  a  fmall  quantity  of  dung, 
that  this  crop  is  not  very  exhaufting.  Mr.  Lodge  of 
Great  Blakenham  in  Suffolk  never  found  the  idea  that 
Potatoes  are  an  exhaufting  crop  verified ;  is  certain 
that  no  crop  leaves  the  land  fo  clean  ;  and  ufually 
lows  Barley  after  them  with  good  fuccefs x. 

In  Durham  they  fow  Wheat  after  Potatoes,  and 
-  have  good  clean  crops.  In  Suffex  the  Wheat  follow¬ 
ing  this  root  is  reputed  equal  to  that  of  a  Clover  lay, 
or  clean  fallow7. 

Mr.  Grofett  of  Cornwall  is  fure  from  experience 
that  Potatoes  do  not  exhauft ;  but  as  foon  as  he  per¬ 
ceives  the  bloom  to  be  entirely  gone  ;  he  gathers  all 
the  berries,  and  gives  them  to  hogs,  who  devour 
them  greedily*. 

Mr.  Dann,  who  confiders  Potatoes  as  a  more  ex¬ 
haufting  crop  than  corn,  allows  that  if  cattle  be  fed 
with  the  produce,  they  would  raife,  with  a  moderate 
quantity  of  litter,  dung  fufficient  to  manure  nearly 
thrice  the  quantity  of  land  the  Potatoes  grew  on.  This 
agrees  nearly  with  Mr.  Billingfley’s  opinion. 

Notwithftanding  the  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
Potatoes,  yet  there  are  not  wanting  fome  who  think 
that  this  culture  muft  tend  to  impoverifh  every  eftate 
on  which  it  is  praeftifed.  Where  this  prevails  reftric- 
tions  and  penalties  are  inferted  into  leaies,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  north  of  England.  The  opinions  on  this 
fubjedt  in  Scotland  are  very  various :  indeed  the  ac¬ 
counts  are  very  contradictory  in  moft  places.  I  fliall 
not  therefore  enlarge  upon  them  farther. 

Mr.  Marfhall  fettles  the  difpute  in  this  manner. — 
The  Potato  contains  a  great  quantity  of  nourifhment, 
and  muft  therefore  be  a  great  exhaufter  of  the  foil. 
It  leaves  it  alfo  in  a  Angularly  friable  ftate,  caufing  an 
abundant  produce  of  the  crop  that  fucceeds  it.  If 
therefore  the  hufbandman  keeps  cropping  the  land  year 
after  year  with  corn,  and  then,  in  its  impoverifhed 
ftate  lays  it  down  to  grafts,  it  is  no  wonder  if  it  be 
unproductive.  On  the  contrary,  if  after  a  crop  of 
Potatoes  well  dunged  for,  only  one  or  two  crops  of 
corn  be  taken,  and  the  land  laid  down  to  grafts,  whilft 
yet  in  a  ftate  of  fertility,  the  Potato  crop  fteems  friendly 
to  thole  which  ftucceed  it. 

The  value  of  P otatoes  as  a  fallow  crop,  and  as  an 
article  of  food  for  cattle  compared  with  Turneps  and 
3geS  may  be  confidered  thus.  Potatoes  are 
more  nutritious,  and  fteem  to  fat  cattle  quicker  than 
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either  Turneps  or  Cabbages  :  being  fecured  from  the 
froft,  they  are  alfo  a  more  certain  article  than  the 
others,  which  occupy  the  foil  in  the  fpring,  when  it 
fhould  be  prepared  for  the  fucceeding  crop  ;  whilft 
Potatoes  may  be  continued  without  inconveniency  un¬ 
til  the  cattle  be  finifhed,  or  the  grafs  has  acquired  its 
requifite  bite.  Upon  the  whole,  applying  thefe  to 
their  proper  foil :  Cabbages  are  beft  for  ftrong  tena¬ 
cious  land;  Turneps  for  light  ftballow  foils;  and  Po¬ 
tatoes  for  rich,  deep,  found,  fandy  loams  \ 

Crops  following. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  Potato  crop  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  preparation  for  corn,  provided  the  ground  was 
well  manured  before,  and  duly  hoed  after  the  fetting. 
The  frequent  ftirring  of  the  land  by  hoeing,  and  the 
complete  opening  of  it  by  taking  up  the  crop,  muft 
leave  it  in  a  loofe  and  friable  ftate,  fit  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  feed.  If  the  foil  be  a  ftrong  loam  or  clay. 
Wheat  may  be  Town  immediately  with  advantage  ;  but 
on  lighter  loams,  which  are  moft:  proper  for  Potatoes, 
the  land  is  commonly  left  in  too  loofe  and  friable  a 
ftate  for  Wheat,  and  on  fuch  land  it  is  generally  more 
judicious  to  fow  Barley  or  Oats.  Befides,  it  frequently 
happens,  efpecially  in  cold  expofed  fituations,  and  in 
wet  feaftons,  that  the  Potato  crop  cannot  be  raifed  and 
got  off  the  land  before  november,  which  protradts  the 
lowing  of  Wheat  beyond  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Billingfley  diredts  very  judicioufly.  In  a  cold 
climate,  and  on  a  light  foil,  never  fow  Wheat  after 
Potatoes,  but  ridge  up  your  land,  and  leave  it  for  a 
ftpring  crop ;  and  perhaps  on  any  foil  it  is  good  huf- 
bandry  fo  to  do.  As  a  trial,  he  fowed  half  of  fifty 
acres  with  Wheat  in  the  beginning  of  november;  the 
other  half  he  fowed  with  white  Oats  in  april :  the 
latter  was  uncommonly  fine,  and  the  Wheat  verv  in¬ 
different  b. 

In  Effex  however,  about  Ilford,  their  autumnal  crops 
of  Potatoes  are  fucceeded  by  Wheat,  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  fine  ;  and  the  fummer  ones  by  Turneps.  They 
mow  Clover,  and  plough  it  up  the  beginning  of  july, 
and  plant  immediately c. 

Mr.  Pitt  of  Pendeford  found  his  Wheat  crop  always 
equal  to  what  might  have  been  expedfed  after  any 
other  preparation,  but  perhaps  the  Wheat  ftubble  not 
fo  clean  or  kindly  as  after  fallow  Wheat d. 

Mr.  Culley  of  Fenton  in  Northumberland,  does  not 
remember  ever  to  have  had  a  bad  crop  of  Wheat 
after  Potatoes,  or  indeed  of  any  corn;  and  generally 
the  grain  good  in  quality  *. 

Mr.  Dann  fowed^n  acre  and  half  with  Wheat  after 
Potatoes,  in  odtober,  with  only  one  ploughing  and  no 
frefh  manure.  The  produce  eight  quarters  and  a  half 
of  clean  corn.  The  land  was  full  of  Quick  and  other 
weeds,  and  was  well  cleaned  by  the  Potato  cropf. 

Mr.  Hunter  of  Gubbins  fowed  thirty-eight  acres  of 
Wheat  after  Potatoes,  with  the  drill-plough,  a  bufhel 
and  half  of  feed  to  the  acre  6. 

Mr.  Barbor  fays  his  land  after  Potatoes  was  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order  for  Wheat,  and  that  he  had  a  better  crop 
than  ever  was  feen  in  his  neighbourhood h. 

Mr.  Kingfton  of  Oak-hill  near  Barnet,  fays  that  his 
ground  was  in  fine  dry  condition  for  dibbling  in  Wheat, 
which  in  january  looked  exceedingly  healthy  and  fine, 
and  took  only  a  peck  and  half  of  feed  to  the  acre 

Mr.  Harper  of  Bank-Hall,  in  Kirkdale,  Lancafhire, 
fays  that  if  Potato  land  be  laid  dry,  and  remain  fo  for 
the  winter,  it  will  be  equal  to  Turnep  land,  for  any 
ipring  crop  that  the  land  will  bear  :  but  that  it  is 
moftly  fown  with  Wheat,  let  the  feafon  turn  out  ever 
fo  bad ;  and  by  being  fown  in  bad  condition,  it  com¬ 
monly  leaves  the  land  foul.  In  this  cafe  Mr.  Harper 
never  fows  Wheat,  but  always  finds  his  land  in  excel¬ 
lent  order  for  an  early  fpring  crop  k. 

At  Slaine  in  Ireland  Wheat  is  fown  after  Potatoes, 
fometimes  Barley;  the  latter  good,  but  the  Wheat 

"  Yorkfhire,  2.  64  to  67. 

b  Bath  papers,  6.  352,  360.  Young’s  ann.  21.  19. 
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generally  a  bad  crop  and  bad  grain.  Hence  Mr. 
Young  fhppofes  the  foil  to  be  fo  light  as  to  require 
adhefion  to  be  given  it. — Abotit  Furnefs  the}/'  fome- 
times  fow  Wheat  after  Potatoes,  and  the  crops  are  as 
great  as  after  fallow ;  but  the  quality  of  the  grain  is 
inferior  *. 

Mr.  Young,  in  his  directions  for  the  management 
of  land,  recommends  the  following  coiirfe  of  crops  : 
i.  Potatoes,  i.  Wheat;  3.  Turneps.  4.  Barley. 
5.  Clover.  6.  Wheat*  The  feed  wheat  ready  brined 
and  limed  to  be  in  the  field,  and  the  feedfman  with 
his  bafket;  as  foon  as  the  ploughman  turns  a  furrow, 
the  feedfman  follows  him  clofe,  throwing  the  feec 
not  into  the  furrow  juft  opened,  but  on  the  land  thrown 
over  by  the  plough,  the  forkmen  then  divide  them- 
felvcs  at  equal  diftances  along  it,  and  fhaking  the 
mould,  which  the  ploughman  turned  over,  with  their 
forks,  the  boys  pick  up  the  Potatoes.  The  forkmen 
muft  leave  the  land  regular  without  holes,  for  there  is 
to-be  no  other  tillage  for  the  Wheat®. 

For  any  foils,  except  ftrong  ones,  another  courfe  is : 
1.  Potatoes.  2.  Flax.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat.  In 
this  courfe,  the  land  is  left  till  fpring  ;  no  water  be¬ 
ing  buffered  to  ftand  on  it  in  the  winter.  In  the  fpring 
more  or  fewer  plowghings  to  be  applied,  as  will  beff 
infure  a  fine  friable  furface  to  fow  the  Flax  in  \ 

Mr.  Young  remarks,  that  the  firft  of  thefe  courfes 
is  upon  the  whole  the  moft  profitable  that  can  be 
praftifed  on  all  foils  that  will  do  for  the  two  roots. 
Becaufe  one  third  of  the  arable  land  is  every  year  in 
Wheat.  It  contains  fpring  corn,  the  draw  of  which 
is  neceffary  for  cattle.  The  Turneps  do  for  the  fheep, 
and  the  Clover  will  feed  in  fummer  the  ftock  hogs, 
Supported  in  winter  by  the  Potatoes  ;  with  this,  great 
advantage  that  the  two  crops  of  Wheat  are  put  in  at 
fcarce  any  expenfe,  and  that  there  is  no  other  expenfe 
on  the  Potatoes  than  mere  fetting,  fince  all  the  reft  is 
done  in  order  to  take  up  that  crop  °. 

He  has  trufted  to  Potato  crops  as  a  fallow,  previous 
to  laying  down  to  meadow,  which  demands  as  clean  a 
fallow  as  any  objedt  poffibly  can;  The  feeds  were 
fown  with  Barley p. 

Mr.  Lodge  of  Great  Blakenham  in  Suffolk,  fays 
he  is  certain  no  crop  leaves  the  land  fo  clean  as  Po¬ 
tatoes,  and  that  he  ufually  fows  Barley  after  them  with 
good  fuccefs.  He  intends  trying  the  following  courfe  : 
viz.  Potatoes  in  rows  thirty  to  thirty-fix  inches  apart ; 
then  winter  Tares,  with  Barley  or  Rye,  mown  in  june 
or  the  beginning  of  july  for  Hay  ;  the  land  trench- 
ploughed  for  Turneps;  the  third  year  Barley  with 
Clover ;  followed  by  Wheat.  Thus  every  fifth  year 
he  purpofes  having  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  upon  which 
he  fhall  beftow  all  the  dung  he  can  mufter.  He  has 
tried  Wheat  after  Potatoes,  but  not  with  fuch  good 
fuccefs  as  Barley ;  believing  that  they  leave  his&land 
too  light  and  porous  for  Wheat9. 

>  Mr.  Young  remarks  on  Mr.  Billingfley’s  refult 
given  above,  that  it  unites  entirely  with  his  own  ex¬ 
perience,  for  that  he  never  got  a  good  crop  of  Wheat 
after  Potatoes  :  and  that  it  is  owing  to  two  circum- 
ftances  ;  firft,  the  foil  is  too  much  pulverized ;  adly, 
the  root  exhaufts  fo  much  as  not  to  leave  nourifhment 
fufficient  for  Wheat'. 

Mr.  Robinfon  of  Steeple-Langford,  Wilts,  has  fe- 
Veral  times  fown,  and  often  obferved  other  people’s 
Wheat  after  Potatoes,  and  there  was  invariably  a  thin 
crop  of  ftraw,  and  a  poor  fhrivelled  grain  :  Barley  and 
Oats  are  as  invariably  good s. 

Mr.  Walker  of  Norfolk,  upon  a  clean  Turnep  fal¬ 
low,  planted  Potatoes  under  the  plough  in  june,  and 
harrowed  in  Turnep  feed  above  them,  timing  it  fo  that 
the  Turneps  and  young  Potato  fhoots  fhall  come  to 
the  hoe  at  the  fame  time.  He  feeds  the  Turneps  off 
early  in  autumn,  and  then  ploughs  the  land  for  Wheat ; 
gathering  the  Potatoes  at  the  fame  time.  He  has 
had  a  full  crop  of  Turneps,  and  120  bufhels  of  Po¬ 
tatoes  on  an  acre '. 

Mr.  Bell  of  Dumfriesfhire  drills  Potatoes  at  four 

I  Irifli  TourT  1.  27.  &  2.  2.  ®  Idem,  2.  399. 

n  Idem,  2.4.92.  •  Tranf.  Arts,  3.  p  Id.  ib.  94. 

II  Young’s  ann.  n.  198.  p.  201.  r  Idem.  21.  19, 

3  Idem,  n.  216.  p,  40.  ’  Idem.  9.431. 
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°f  ii?nCu  n-drills  Turneps  in  the  intervals". 

_  Mr.  Hollins  of  Montgomeryfhire,  after  the  rows  of 
Potatoes  were  covered,  with  a  ftick  fet  beans  along 
J”1  ,e  °  r^e  10ws;.  both  grew  up  together  very 
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32 3>  33>  34- >  35>  36)  37>  Thefe  plants 

ate  all  propagated  by  lowing  their  feeds  on  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed  in  march,  arid  when  the  plants  are  come 
Up  two  ihches  high,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  into 
another  moderate  hot-bed,  at  about  four  inches  diftance 
from  each  other,  obferving  to  fhade  them  until  they  have 
taken  root ;  after  which  they  muft  have  frequent  wa¬ 
terings,  and  a  large  fhare  of  frelh  air;  for  if  they  are 
too  much  diawn  while  young,  they  leldom  do  well  af¬ 
terwards. 

.  may  thefe  plants  fhoUld  be  tranfplanted  either 
into  pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  or  into  borders 
neai  walls,  pales,  or  Reed-hedges,  to  which  their 
branches  may  be  faftened  to  fupport  them  from  trail¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  which  they  otherwife  will  do,  and 
then  the  fruit  will  not  ripen  ;  fo  that  where  thefe  plants 
are  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  their  fruit,  they  fhould 
be  planted  to  a  warm  afpedl,  and  the  branches  regu¬ 
larly  faftened  as  they  extend,  that  the  fruit  may  have 
the  advantage  of  the  fun’s  Warmth  to  forward  them, 
otherwife  it  will  be  late  in  the  feafon  before  they  are 
ripe,  and  they  are  unfit  for  ufe  before ;  but  when  the 
plants  are  brought  forwaid  in  tlx  fpring,  and  thus  re¬ 
gularly  trained  to  the  foiith  fun,  the  fruit  will  ripen  by 
the  latter  end  of  july,  and  there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of 
it  till  the  froft  kills  the  plants. 

Some  perfons  cultivate  thefe  plants  for  ornament, 
but  their  leaves  emit  fo  offenfive  an  odour  on  being 
touched,  as  to  render  them  very  improper  for  the 
pleafure-garden,  and  their  branches  extend  fo  wide  and 
irregular,  as  to  render  them  very  unfightly  in  fuch 
places ;  for  as .  their  branches  cannot  be  kept  within 
bounds,  efpecially  when  they  are  planted  in  good 
groUrid,  fo  they  will  appear  very  unfightly  in  fubh 
places ;  therefore  the  borders  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
where  thefe  plants  are  placed  for  their  fruit,  muft  not 
be  too  rich,  for  in  a  moderate  foil  they  will  not  be  fo 
luxuriant  and  more  fruitful. 

The  Italians  and  Spaniards  eat  the  fruit  of  the  Ly- 
coperficum  (n.  33.)  as  we  do  Cucumbers,  with  pepper, 
oil,  ahd  fait ;  and  fome  eat  them  ftewed  in  fauces,  &c. 
and  in  foups  they  are  now  much  ufed  in  England." 
This  fruit  gives  an  agreeable  acid  to  the  foup,  though 
there  are  fome  perfons  who  think  it  not  wholefome, 
frorn  the  great  moifture  and  coldnefs,  and  that  the 
nourifhment  it  affords  muft  be  bad. 

The  other  forts  are  never  ufed  either  in  the  kitchen 
or  for  medicine,  but  the  plants  are  preferved  for  the 
fake  of  variety,  efpecially  by  thofe  perfons  who  are 
lovers  of  botany.  The  40th  fort  is  propagated  by 
feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  hot- bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  the  plants  afterwards  treated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  directed  for  the  Capficum,  with 
which  this  plant  will  thrive  and  produce  plenty  of 
fruit  annually. 

39.  Garden  Nightfhade  is  a  common  weed  on 
dunghills  and  in  gardens.  That  and  all  the  varieties 
are  annual,  and  are  propagated  by  lowing  their  feeds 
in  the  fpring,  on  a  bed  of  rich  earth,  where  the  plants 
aie  defigned  to  remain.  When  they  Coyne  up,  thin 
them  to  at  leaft  two  feet  diftance.  In  july  and  auouft 
they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds  will  ripen  in  autumn. 

A  plant  Or  two  of  the  more  tender  varieties  may  be 
fet  in  pots  and  trained  to  flicks ;  to  be  removed  into 
the  greenhoufe  in  autumn.  During  the  winter,  when 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  they  will  make  a  pretty  appearance. 

41*  4 5*  The  different  forts  or  varieties  of  Melon- 
gena  or  Egg  Plant  are  propagated  by  feeds  fown  upon 
a  moderate  hot-bed  in  march.  When  the  plants  come 
up,  tranfplant  them  into  another  hot-bed  about  four 
inches  afunder,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade  them 
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until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  give  them  aj 
a  great  fhare  of  air,  when  the  weather  is  warm.  Wa¬ 
ter  them  frequently,  and  when  they  fill  the  frame, 
which  will  be  by  the  middle  or  end  of  may,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  a  rich  fpot  of  ground,  at  two  feet 
diftance,  or  into  the  borders  of  the  pleafure  garden, 
preferving  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  the  roots.  Water 
them  plentifully  till  they  have  taken  root.  About 
the  middle  of  july  the  fruit  will  appear  ;  and  then,  if 
the  weather  be  dry,  water  the  plants  often,  to  increafe 
the  fruit  in  number  and  fize  :  in  auguft  it  will  ripen, 
in  hot  countries  it  is  efteemed  a  delicacy,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  merely  regarded  as  a  curiofity. 

42.  43.  44.  46.  47-  48.  49*  52-  53-  54-  59-  6o-  63- 
66.  67.  69.  70.  71.  72.  73.  75.  76.  77.  78.  79:  80.  81. 
82.  83.  88.  89.  90.  91.  92.  93.  All  thefe  being  na¬ 
tives  mofcly  of  the  Weft;  Indies,  and  forne  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  muft  be  raifed  from  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early 
in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  put 
each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefti  rich 
earth  ;  plunge  them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  and  ihade  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  admit  a  large  Ihare  of 
frefti  air  to  them  in  warm  weather,  and  water  them 
frequently.  Towards  the  end  of  june  harden  them 
gradually ;  and  foon  after  remove  them  into  the  ftove, 
where  they  muft  have  as  much  free  air  as  pofiible  in 
warm  weather ;  but  as  the  cold  approaches  in  autumn, 
they  muft  be  carefully  protedled,  and  in  winter  they 
muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  warmth. 
Some  of  thefe  will  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air 
in  the  heat  of  fummer,  in  a  warm  fituation ;  but  in  ge¬ 
neral  it  is  better  to  let  them  remain  in  the  ftove,  with 
the  glafles  open  in  front ;  and  every  day,  in  warm 
weather,  to  admit  as  much  air  as  pofiible  at  the  top 
of  the  ftove. 

[Solanum.  See  Atropa,  Boerhaavia,  Chenopodium ,  Da¬ 
tum,  Halleria ,  Hyojcyamus,  Mir  a  bills,  Paris ,  Phyjalis , 
Phytolacca,  Rivina,  Trillium .] 

SOLDANELLA.  (A  Soldo,  nummo.  So  named,  from 
the  roundnejs  of  the  leaves,  like  a  'piece  of  money.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  199.  Reich,  n.  212.  Schreb.  n.  260. 
Tournef.  t.  16.  JuJf.  97. 

Clafif.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Precis.  Lyfimachi# ,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  ftraight,  permanent :  Jegmcnts 
lanceolate. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped,  widening  gradually, 
ftraight:  mouth  torn  into  many  clefts,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped.  Anthers  fimple,  fa- 
gittate. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  permanent.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  round,  obliquely  ftriated,  one- 
celled,  opening  by  a  many-toothed  top. 

Seeds  numerous,  acuminate,  very  fmall.  Receptacle  co¬ 
lumnar,  free. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cor.  bell-fhaped,  lacero-multifid.  Cap/,  one-celled, 

many-toothed  at  the  top. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Soldanella  alpina.  Alpine  Sol  dan  ell  a. 

IJn.Jpec.  206.  Jyjl.  194.  Reich.  1.414.  JVilld.  1. 
808.  hort.  cliff.  49.  Hall.  helv.  n.  634.  Scop, 
cam.  n.no.  Jacqu.  aujlr.  1.  n.  t.  13.  Schmidt 
bohem.  1.  2.  n.  147.  Villars  dauph.  2.  465. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  323.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  /.  16. 
Curt,  magaz.  49.  Camer.  epit.  254.  Cluj.  pann. 

_  354- 

S.  alp.  rctundifolia.  Bauh.pin.  295.  Mor.  bijl.  2. 
285.^3.  /.  15./.  8.  Scheuch.  alp.  1.  50.  Tournef. 
inji.  82. 

S.  alp.  major.  Cluj.  hijl.  309.  Ger.  emac.  838. 
f.  2.  Park,  theat.  168 .  f.  3. 

*•  S.  alp.  minor.  Cluj.  hijl.  308.  Ger.  emac.  839. 
/•  3  ■ 

S.  Clufii.  Schmidt  bchem.  1.  n.  148. 

Eunaria  alia  minor  cterulea.  Dalech.  hijl.  1314. 
description,  &c. 

Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Leaves  almoft  kidney- 
fhapeu,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  over  each 
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way,  of  a  dark  green  colour,  on  long  foot-ftalk*. 
Among  thefe  arifes  a  naked  flower-ftalk  or  fcape> 
about  four  inches  long,  fuftaining  at  the  top  two  fmall 
open  bell-fhaped  flowers,  with  the  brim  cut  into  many 
fine  fegments  like  a  fringe  :  the  moft  frequent  colour 
is  blue,  but  it  is  fometimes  fnow-white.  It  flowers  in 
april,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  july. 

[The  largeft  fpecimen,  fays  Scopoli,  that  I  poflefs, 
has  the  leaf  eleven  lines  long,  and  an  inch  broad, 
emarginate  at  the  bale,  on  a  petiole  near  two  inches  in 
length.  Scape  a  fpan  high,  terminated  by  three  flow¬ 
ers,  the  middle  one  longer.  (EJaller  fays,  that  the 
flowers  are  from  one  to  three.)  Corollas  blue  with 
fome  mixture  of  red,  moderately  nodding.  Capfules 
eredt,  much  refembling  thofe  of  Ceraftium  arvenfe  : 
(according  to  rlaller,  deep  blue,  like  the  flower.) 
Receptacle  on  a  columnar  peduncle  a  line  in  length. 
Seeds  roundifh,  as  many  as  fixty. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Bo¬ 
hemia,  Dauphine,  Piedmont.  Cultivated  in  1656,  by 
Mr.  John  Tradefcant7. 

Gerarde  fays  it  grows  wild  in  North  Wales,  but  it 
has  not  been  found  there  fince  his  time. 

j3.  This  has  all  the  parts  fmaller ;  the  petiole  is 
fhorter  and  more  flender,  and  the  leaves  are  not  fo 
much  rounded,  but  gradually  widen  from  the  pe¬ 
tiole  2. 

Clufius  found  this  variety  in  1578.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Part  the  roots  in  feptember.  If  removed  in  fpring, 
the  plants  never  flower  ftrong ;  and  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  they  will  decay,  unlefs  they  are  conftantly 
fupplied  with  water.  The  feeds  feldom  grow  unlefs 
they  are  flowed  foon  after  they  are  ripe  ;  for  which 
reafon  thofe  fent  from  abroad  feldom  fucceed. 

This  plant  thrives  beft  in  a  ftrong  cool  loam,  and 
muft  have  a  fhady  fituation  :  expofed  to  the  fun  it 
will  not  live  ;  nor  will  it  thrive  in  a  warm  light  foil. 
In  dry  weather  it  fhould  be  frequently  watered. 

[The  Soldanella  requires,  like  moft  other  alpine 
plants,  {hade  and  moifture  in  the  fummer,  and  thrives 
beft  in  a  pot,  fet  in  a  northern  .afpedl :  in  winter,  it 
requires  the  fhelter  of  a  frame,  in  lieu  of  fnow,  its 
more  natural  covering*.] 

Seeds  that  ripen  in  England,  may  be  flown  in  a  box 
or  pot,  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  placed  in  the  ihade, 
and  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  The  plants 
will  fometimes  appear  in  autumn,  but  more  frequently 
not  till  the  following  fpring.  When  they  come  up, 
they  muft  be  duly  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  kept 
conftantly  in  the  lhade.  The  following  autumn,  tranfi 
plant  them  into  a  flhady  border  fix  or  eight  inches 
afunder ;  [or  rather  into  fmall  pots. 

Soldanella.  See  Convolvulus. 

Soldier- Wood.  See  Mimoja  purpurea. ] 

SOLIDaGO.  ( From  folidare,  or  folidando  vulnera, 
from  its  JuppoJed  effcacy  in  healing  wounds. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  955.  Reich,  n.  1035.  Schreb.  n.  1292. 
Vaill.  abl.  gall.  1720.  /.  5,  46.  18.  JuJf.  181. 
Gartn.  JruSi.  t.  170.  Mill.  Jig.  t.  254.  Virga 
aurea.  Tournef.  t.  275.  Vaill .  adt.  gall.  1720. 
Doria.  Dill.  gen.  8.  elth.  104,  105. 

Oaff.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofit<e  Dijcoidea.  Cory  mb  if  era,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  oblong,  imbricate  :  Jcales  oblong,  narrow, 
acuminate,  ftraight,  converging. 

Cor.  Compound  radiate.  Corollets  hermaphrodite  tubular, 
very  many,  in  the  difk  : — Female  ligulate,  fewer  than 
ten  (commonly  five)  in  the  ray. 

Proper  of  the  Elermaphrodite  funnel-form,  with  a 
five-cleft,  patulous  border : — Female  ligulate, 
lanceolate,  three-toothed. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort.  Anthers  cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Germ  oblong.  Style  fill- 
form,  length  of  the  ftamens.  ftigma  bifid,  fpread- 
ing.-p  ln  the  Females  :  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform, 
length  of  the  hermaphrodite.  Stigmas  two,  revolute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  fcarcely  changed. 

J  Hart.  ke^.  z  Cluf,  hilt.  a  Curtis. 

Seeds, 
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Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  obovate-oblong. 
Seed-Down  capillary  : — in  the  Females  very  like  the 
others. 

Rec.  flattifb,  naked. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  scales  imbricate,  clofed.  Corollets  of  the  ray  about 
five.  Seed-down  fitjiple.  Rec.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

i .  With  racemes  directed  one  way. 

\.  Solidago  canadenfis.  Canadian  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew .  3.  210. 

a.  S.  canadenfis.  Lin.fpec.  1233.  Reich.  3.  814. 
hort.  cliff.  409.  upf.  259.  Gron.  virg.  97.  Kniph. 
cent.  3.  n.  87.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  263.  /.  1.  Mor. 
hift.  3.  125.  n.  25. 

Leaves  almofi  naked,  with  very  few  ferratures ,  ra¬ 
cemes  terminating  elongated. 

(5.  Solidago  humilis.  Mill.  diet.  n.  16. 

Dwarf  Canadian  Golden-rod. 

Leaves  rugged  with  few  ferratures ,  racemes  almojl 
equal Jpreading  very  much, 
y.  Entire-leaved  Canadian  Golden- rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  210. 

Leaves  villofe  underneath ,  the  upper  ones  quite  entire , 
racemes  elongated fpreading. 

Stem  villofe  ere  SI,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  triple-nerved 
rugged,  racemes  panicled  directed  one  way  recurved, 
ligules  abbreviated. 

2.  Solidago  procera.  Great  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  21 1. 

S.  hirfutiffima.  Mill.  diet.  n.  15. 

'  Stem  villofe  upright,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  triple-nerved 
rugged  villofe  underneath,  racemes  fpike-jhaped  ereSl, 
before  they  open  nodding,  ligules  abbreviated. 

[3.  Solidago  lerotina.  Upright fmooth  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  21 1. 

Stem  upright  round  even,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  fmooth 
rough  at  the  edge  ferrate  triple -nerved,  racemes  pani¬ 
cled  directed  one  way. 

4.  Solidago  gigantea.  Gigantic  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  2ii. 

Stem  upright  fmooth ,  leaves  lanceolate  fmooth  ferrate  rug¬ 
ged  at  the  edge,  racemes  panicled  dire  tied  one  way, 
peduncles  rough-haired,  ligules  abbreviated. 

$.  Solidago  reflexa.  Reflexed  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  21 1. 

Stem  upright  villofe ,  leaves  lanceolate  fubferrate  triple- 
nerved  rugged  reflexed,  racemes  panicled  directed  moftly 
one  way.] 

6.  Solidago  lateriflora.  Lateral-flowered  Golden-rod. 
Lin.fpec.  1234.  Reich.  3.  815.  Ait.  kew.  3.  21 1. 
Mill.  jig.  t.  254./  1  ? 

«■  Lateral-flowered  Golden-rod  with  red  ftalks,  fcarcely 
/  hairy. 

(2.  Lateral-flowered  Golden-rod  with  green  ftalks  hairy. 
Stem  upright  fomewhat  hairy,  leaves  lanceolate  fub- 
triple-nerved  fmooth  except  at  the  edge,  which  is 
rugged,  the  lower  ones  fubferrate,  racemes  panicled 
jubrecurved  dire  Sled  one  way. 

[7.  Solidago  afpera.  Rough-leaved  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  212. 

Virga  aurea  americana  foliis  brevioribus  ferratis.  Dill, 
elth.  41 1.  t.  305./.  392. 

Stem  upright  round  hairy ,  leaves  ovate  fubelliptic  very 
rugged  wrinkled  ferrate  nervelefs,  racemes  panicled  di¬ 
re  Sled  one  way.] 

8.  Solidago  altiflima.  Tall  Golden-rod. 

Lin.  fpec.  1233.  Reich.  3.  815.  hort.  upf.  259. 
Dill.  elth.  416.  t.  308./.  396. 
a.  S.  altiflima.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  8.  Mart.  cent.  t.  14. 
Stem  five  feet  high  hairy ,  ferratures  deep  unequal,  ra¬ 
cemes  divaricating. 

P.  Solidago  pilofa.  Hairy  Golden-rod. 

Mill.  diSl.  n.  9. 

Stem  three  feet  high  hirfute,  ferratures  deep  almofi 
equal,  racemes  afeending.  Ait.  kew. 

7.  Solidago  recurvata.  Recurved  Golden-rod. 

Mill.  diSl.  n.  28. 

Stem  three  feet  high  villofe ,  ferratures  deep  almofi 
equal.  Ait.  kew. 

<?.  Solidago  virginiana.  Virginian  Golden-rod. 

Mill.  diSl.  n.  1 1. 
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Stem  five  feet  high  extremely  villofe,  ferratures  large , 
racemes,  fcarcely  diverging.  Ait.  kew. 
f.  Solidago  rugofa.  IVrinkled  leaved  Golden-rod. 

Mill.  diSl.  n.  1$. 

Stem  three  feet  high  fomewhat  villofe,  ferratures  fmall 
almofi  equal,  racemes  divaricating. 

Stem  upright  rough-haired ,  leaves  lanceolate  very  rug¬ 
ged  wrinkled  ferrate  nervelefs,  panicles  direSled  one 
way. 

[9.  Solidago  nemoralis.  Woolly -ft alked  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  213. 

Stem  upright  tomentofe,  ftem-leaves  lanceolate  hifpid  quite 
entire,  root-leaves  Jubcuneiform  ferrate,  racemes  pani¬ 
cled  direSled  one  way. 

10.  Solidago  arguta.  Sharp-notched  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  213. 

Stem  upright  fmooth ,  leaves  fmooth  fharply  and  unequally 
ferrate,  ftem-leaves  elliptic ,  root-leaves  ovate-oblong. , 
racemes  panicled  direSled  one  way,  ligules  elongated. 

11.  Solidago  juncea.  Rujh  ft alked  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.) 3.  213. 

Stem  upright  fmooth,  leaves  lanceolate  fmooth  rugged  at 
the  edge ,  the  lower  ones  ferrate,  racemes  panicled 
direSled  one  way.] 

1 2.  Solidago  elliptica.  Oval-leaved  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  214. 

S.  lacifli  mi  folia.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  14. 

Stem  upright  fmooth,  leaves  elliptic  even,  ferrate,  racemes 
panicled  direSled  one  way,  ligules  middling. 

13.  Solidago  fempervirens.  Narrow-leaved  evergreen 

Golden  rod. 

Lin.fpec.  1232.  Reich.  3.  814.  Ait. kew.  3.  214. 
Gron.  virg.  97. 

S.  glabra.  Mill.  diSt.  n.  22. 

S.  maxima.  Corn,  canad.  168.  Raii  hift.  279. 

Virga  aurea  canadenfis  foliis  carnofis  non  ferratis  an- 
guftioribus.  Mor.  hift.  3.  124.  n.  14.  f.  7.  t.  23. 
/.  15. — fol.  angufiis  kevibus  non  ferratis.  Raii  hift. 
179- 

Stem  upright  fmooth,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  fomewhat 
flejhy  even  quite  entire  rugged  at  the  edge ,  racemes 
panicled  direSled  one  Way,  peduncles  hairy. 

[14.  Solidago  odora.  Sweet -feented  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  214. 

Virga  aurea  americana  Tarraconis  facie  et  fapore,  pa*> 
nicula  fpeciofifiima.  Pluk.  aim.  389.  t.  116.  ft  6. 
Stem  upright  pubefeent,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  quite  en¬ 
tire  fmooth  rugged  at  the  edge,  racemes  panicled  di¬ 
reSled  one  way.  ] 

2.  With  upright  racemes. 

15.  Solidago  lanceolata.  Grafs-leaved  Golden-rod. 

Lin.  fyfl.j(>3.  Reich.  3.  816.  mant.  114.  Ait. 
kew.  3.  214. 

S.  noveboracenfis.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  23. 

Chryfocoma  graminifolia.  Lin.fpec.  1178. 

Stem  fmooth  very  much  branched,  leaves  linear-lanceolate 
quite  entire  three-nerved  fmooth,  corymbs  terminating, 
ligules  the  height  of  the  diftk. 

16.  Solidago  laevigata.  Flejhy-leaved  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  215. 

S.  carnofa.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  20.  fig.  t.  255. 

Virga  aurea  canadenfis  foliis  carnofis  non  ferratis  latio- 
ribus.  Mor.  hift.  3.  124.  n.  15. 

Stem  upright  even,  leaves  lanceolate  flejhy  quite  entire 
even  all  over,  racemes  panicled  upright ,  peduncles 
fcaly  villofe,  ligules  elongated. 

17.  Solidago  mexicana.  Mexican  Golden-rod. 

Lin.fpec.  1234.  Reich.  3.  816.  hort.  cliff.  409. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  215.  Gron.  virg.  122.  Kniph. 
cent.  1.  n.  82. 

Virga  aurea  mexicana.  Bauh.  pin.  517.  Raii  hift.  278. 
Stem  oblique  fmooth ,  leaves  lanceolate  fomewhat  flejhy 
quite  entire  even  all  over,  racemes  panicled  upright, 
peduncles  fcaly  fmooth ,  ligules  elongated. 

18.  Solidago  viminea.  Twiggy  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  215. 

S.  integerrima.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  24. 

Stem  upright  fubpubefeent,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  mem¬ 
branaceous  attenuated  at  the  bafe  fmooth  except  at  the 
edge  which  is  rugged,  the  low  eft  fubferrate ,  racemes 
upright ,  ligules  elongated . 
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[19.  Solidago ‘ftriffa.  Willow -leaved  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  216. 

Stem  upright  Jmooth ,  Jlem-leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire 
fmooth  rugged  at  the  edge ,  root-leaves  ferrate ,  racemes 
*  panicled  upright,  peduncles  Jmooth. 

‘20.  Solidago  petiolaris.  Late-flowering  Golden-rod . 
yf/7.  kew.  3.  216^ 

Stem  upright  villofe,  leaves  elliptic  Jomewhat  rugged  pe- 
tioled ,  racemes  upright ,  ligules  elongated.  ] 

2.1.  Sblidago  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Golden-rod. 

Lin.  fyfl.  763.  Reich.  3.  815.  1 14.  Ait-, 

kew.  3.  216. 

-  S.  alba.  .717///.  <7/7?.  #.  26.  7.  #.  28. 

Stem  and  leaves  hairy,  leaves  elliptic,  the  lower  ones 
ferrate ,  branches  having  fmall  leaves  on  them,  racemes 
upright,  calyx-leaves  blunt. 

22.  Solidago  rigida.  Hard-leaved  Golden-rod. 

Lin.  f pec.  1235.  Reich.  3.  818.  hort.  cliff.  410. 
Ait.  kew.  3.  216. 

Virga  aufea  Novse  Anglise,  lato  rigidoque  folio.  Herm. 

par.  t.  243.  Raii fuppl.  167. 

Stem  and  leaves  ovate-oblong  hairy  rugged ,  Jlem-leaves 
quite  entire ,  the  lowefl  ferrate,  flowering-branches  pa¬ 
nicled,  racemes  Compact  upright,  ligules  elongated. 

23.  Solidago  casfia.  Maryland  Golden-rod. 

Lin.fpec.  1234.  Reich.  3.  816.  Ait.  kew.  3.  217 . 

Dill.  elth.  414.  t.  307.  /.  395.  Raii  fuppl.  168. 
n.  18.  ‘ 


Stem  even  flraight,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate  Jmooth ,  ra¬ 
cemes  upright,  ligules  middling. 

24.  Solidago  flexicaulis.  Crooked-ftalked  Golden-rod. 
Lin.fpec.  1234.  Reich:  3.  816.  Ait.  kew .  3.  217. 
Gron.virg.  123.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  84,  85. 

S.  latifolia.'  Lin.  [pec.  -1224.  Reich.  2.817.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  235./.  3,  4. 

Virga  aurea  canadenfis  afterifci  folio.  Herm.  par. 
t.  244.  Raii  fuppl.  168. 

Stem  flexuofe  Jmooth  angular,  leaves  ovate  acuminate  fer¬ 
rate  Jmooth ,  racemes  upright,  ligules  middling. 

[25.  Solidago  ambigua.  Angular -Jlalked  Golden-rod. 
Ait.  kew.  3.  217. 

Stem  fubflexuofe  Jmooth  angular  branched,  leaves  oblong- 
lanceolate  clofely  ferrate  Jomewhat  hairy  underneath, 
racemes  upright,  ligules  elongated. ] 

26.  Solidago  Virgaurea.  Common  Golden-rod. 

Lin.  fpec.  1235.  fyfl.  764.  Reich.  3.  817.  hort. 
cliff.  409.  fl.  lapp.  n.  306.  fuec.  n.  754.  mat. 
med.  186.  Ait.  kew.  3.  218.  Gartn.  fruR.  2. 
448.  Hudf.  angl.  367.  Smith  brit.  889.  engl. 
hot.  t.  301.  Wither,  arr.  727.  Hull,  186. 
Lightf.  fcot.  482.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  693. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  707.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  601.  Fl.  dan. 

663.  Hall.  helv.  n.  69.  Scop,  cam.  n.  187. 
Neck,  gallob.  pq 2.  Leers  herborn.  n.  6 56.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  802.  Krcck.fllef.  n.  1407.  Pillars  dauph. 
3.  223.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  741.  Gmel.flb.  2.  164. 
Thumb,  jap.  g  17.  Zjfc/w.  ?.  150.  Blackw. 
t.  i6g.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  «.  89.  Knorr.  del.  1. 
*.  W.  11.  Regnault  bot. 

*.  S.  vulgaris.  717///.  diht.  n.  2. 

\  irga  aurea.  G*r.  348.2.  430.  2.  Matth. 

1006.  valgr.  2.  354.  Dalech.  hifl,  1272.  Dcd. 
pempt.  142.  2.  Raii  hifl.  27%.  Jyn.  176.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  1 6./.  10. 

Virga  aurea  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  542. 
p.  S.  latifolia.  717///.  7//?.  «.  1. 


Virga  aurea-  latifolia  ferrata.  Bauh.  pin.  2 68.  TITw 

hift-J-  7-  ?•  23./.  4* — vulgaris  latifolia.  Baul 
hifl.  2.  1062. 

y.  S.  anguftifolia.  717///.  7/77.  «.  3. 

vbrga  aurea  anguftifolia  minus  ferrata.  Bauh.  phi 
268.  Dod.  pempt.  142.  1.  Lob.  Ac.  298.  2 
G4t.  348.  1.  emac.  430.  1.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  16 
7-9-  M?r.  hijl.fl  7.  /.  23./.  20. 

*'  minor.  Mill.  dift.  n.  4. 

lljy,  aurea  vulgari  humilior.  Raii  fyn.  176.  3 

til.  elth.  414.— minor  fol.  ferratis  utrinque  acu 
nranatis;  Rand.  ^ 

*•  i;,7mbri,OT-  trekhColdm-roJ. 

1  m‘her- arr-  “>■  3 ■  7^8-  mi 

S.  mmuta.  Mill.  dill.  I  7  '  3'  2l8' 

I  ■>*  > 


Virga  aurea  cambrica,  fioribus  conglobatis.  Dill, 
elth.  413.  /.  306.  fl.  393. — montana,  folio  angufto 
fubincano,  fiofculis  conglobatis.  Raii fyn.  177. 

£.  S.  lapponica.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  7  28. 

Stem  Jomewhat  flexuofe  pubefeent  angular,  racemes  pa¬ 
nicled  ereEl  cluftered ligules  elongated  ;  W; 
ferrate,  Jomewhat  hairy. 

[27.  Solidago  multiradiata.  Labrador  Golden-rod. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  218. 

Stem  Jomewhat  villofe,  leaves  feffile  lanceolate  Jmooth  ci- 
liate,  the  lower  ones  ferrate  at  the  top,  raceme  termi¬ 
nating  upright ,  ligules  elongated  numerous. 

28.  Solidago  minuta.  Leaft  Golden-rod. 

Lin.fpec.  1235.  R«ich.  3.  817.  Hall.  helv.  n.  6a.  y. 
Krock.  filef.  n.  1408.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  224. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  742.  Pluk. phyt.  7.  235.  /.  7,  8. ' 
Herm.  par.  t.  245.  Barrel,  ic.  7 83.  Bocc.  muf. 
169.  /.  1 1 8.  Scheueh.  it.  2.  144.  &  4.  463. 
Camer.  epit.  748. 

Stem  quite  flmple  hairy,  leaves  lanceolate  acute  ferrate 
Jmooth ,  raceme  terminating  flmple  upright,  ligules 
elongated.  ]  6 

29.  Solidago  urticifolia.  Nettle-leaved  Golden-rod. 

Mill.  diet.  n.  30. 

\  irga  aurea  americana,  urticte  foliis  conjugatis  rugofis 
&  hirfutis,  florum  fpicis  foliofis.  Houft.  Mfs. 

Stem  round  hairy,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  crenate  oppoflte 
rugged,  racemes  very  floort  lateral. 

30.  Solidago  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Golden-rod. 

Mill.  didt.  n.  31. 

Virga  aurea  amer.  fruticofa,  falicis  folio,  fioribus  quafi 
umbellatis.  Houft.  Mfs. 

Stem  fhrubby,  leaves  lanceolate  Jmooth  quite  entire,  flowers 
corymbed  terminating. 

descriptions,  &c. 

[The  Golden-rods  are  natives  of  North  America, 
except  two  fpecies  which  are  fouud  in  Europe,  and 
two  others  which  were  difeovered  by  Houftoun  in 
New  Spain,  and  have  not  been  adopted  by  Linneus  or 
any  other  author.  I  have  generally  followed  the  ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  Royal  Garden  at  Kew  in  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  fpecies,  and  the  fpecific  characters, 
which  were  probably  reformed  by  the  late  Dr.  So- 
lander.  Moil  of  the  fpecies  are  there  faid  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758,  which  was  the  year 
wnen  Mr.  Aiton  came  to  the  Chelfea  garden  :  many  of 
them  however  haa  been  there  long  before,  certainly  ss 
far  back  .as  1731,  qnd  fome  even  in  1699.  They  were 
very  imperfectly  diftinguifhed  by  Linneus.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  yellow,  and  frequently  in  long  fpikes,  whence 
tne  names  of  Pirga  aurea  and  Golden-rod. 

1.  Linneus  only  remarks  upon  this  fpecies,  that  the 
leaves  are  narrow-lanceolate,  fcarce  apparently  ferrate, 
and  aim  oft  fmooth. 

Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  this — canadenfis 
and  humilis.  The  find  he  deferibes  as  having]  the 
Italics  round,  fmooth,  and  two  feet  high ;  the  leaves 
nariow  and  rough,  with  three  longitudinal  veins,  two 
inches  _  and  a  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  .feffile,  ending  in  acute  points, 
and  having  fometimes  a  few  flight  ferratures  :  the 
flowers  in  a  roundifh  terminating  panicle,  the  lower 
pikes  of  which  are  reflexed,  but  thofe  at  the  top  erect 
and  joined  very  clofe  ;  thefe  appear  in  july. 

The  {talks  of  the  fecond  are  very  ftrong  and  near 
two  feet  high  ;  wery  clofely  garnifhed  with  narrow, 
fpeai -fliaped,  fluff  leaves,  four  inches  ■  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  a  little  indented  on  their  edges  and  fef- 
1  e‘  The  flowers  are  difpoled  in  large  panicles  at  the 
top  of  the  Italics :  the  fpikes  are  long,  recurved,  and 
compolcd  of  fmaller  fpikes  in  clutters  :  they  appear 
in  leptember.  '  r 

[A  third  variety  is  added  in  the  Kew  catalogue, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  hairy  underneath,  and  the  up- 
per  ones  quite  entire.  The  common  Canadian  Golden- 
ro  as  been  long  known  in  our  gardens,  having  been 
cultivated  in  1656,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  junior  b.] 

2.  This  feems  to  be  the  hhfutiffma  of  Miller, 
which  he  fays  grows  naturally  in  Canada.  The  ftalk  is 
itrong  and  hairy,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  clofely  gar- 
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nifhed  with  rough  fpear-fhaped  leaves  ending  in  acute 
points,  four  inches  long,  and  one  broad,  very  hairy 
on  their  under  fide,  fharply  ferrate,  and  having  three 
ftrohg  longitudinal  veins ;  the  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a 
roundifh  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk ;  the  fpikes 
are  recurved  ;  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  of  a  brimftone 
colour;  they  appear  in  feptember,  and  frequently  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  end  of  odtober. 

[3.  I  cannot  affix  any  of  Mr.  Miller’s  fpecies  to 
this,  though  he  certainly  cultivated  it.  The  copious 
fpecific  chara&er  is  fufficient  to  diftinguifli  it. 

4.  5.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  thefe  two  fpecies. 

6.  Plant,  according  to  Linneus,  fmaller  than  S.  ca- 
nadenfis.  Leaves  not  ferrate,  fofter,  but  fometimes 
having  one  or  two  teeth.  Flowers  and  all  things  as 
in  the  preceding,  but  the  ftem  below  the  middle  puts 
out  Ample  branches,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  ftem, 
corymbofe  at  the  top  but  no  branches  between  the 
terminating  corymb  of  the  ftem  and  the  middle  or 
branches,  which  is  Angular  in  this  fpecies.  The  de- 
fcription  affixed  to  fig.  1.  of  plate  254.  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
figures,  feems  to  agree  with  the  fpecific  character  of 
this  fpecies,  as  given  in  the  Kew  catalogue  :  but  I 
dare  not  fay  that  they  are  the  fame. — Stalk  upright, 
fmooth,  near  three  feet  high.  Leaves  ftnooth,  fpear- 
ffiaped,  ending  with  acute  points,  about  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  light  green 
colour.  The  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  branches  out 
into  a  panicle,  and  thefe  branches  have  long  fpikes  of 
flowers  coming  out  from  their  wings,  which  are  re¬ 
curved  :  the  flowers  are  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the 
foot-ftalk,  and  ftand  eredft ;  they  are  of  a  bright  yellow, 
and  have  five  or  feven  florets  in  the  ray.  It  flowers  at 
the  beginning  of  auguft,  and  if  the  autumn  proves  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  at  the  end  of  feptember. 
Native  of  New  Jerfey,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to 
Mr.  Miller  in  1756,  by  Mr.  John  Bartram. 

In  the  fame  plate  (fig.  2.)  another  fpecies  is  repre¬ 
sented,  which  in  the  Dictionary  (n.  27.)  he  calls  con- 
ferta.  I  cannot  refer  it  to  any  of  the  fpecies  in  Lin¬ 
neus  or  the  Kew  catalogue. — He  thus  defcribes  it:] 
Stalks  branching,  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Leaves 
fmooth ;  the  lower  ones  fpear-fhaped,  oblique,  entire, 
five  inches  long  and  two  broad  in  the  middle,  on  long 
footftalks.  The  axillary  fpikes  of  flowers  are  long, 
blunt,  and  a  little  recurved  at  the  end  :  thofe  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  ereCt,  and  cluftered  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  clofe  fpike;  they  appear  in  feptember. — 
Native  of  Philadelphia,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to 
Mr.  Miller  by  Dr.  Benfel.  The  feeds,  in  warm  fea- 
fons,  will  ripen  in  England. 

[The  Kew  catalogue  diftinguifhes  two  varieties  of 
the  lateriflora  :  one  with  red  ftalks  fcarcely  hairy ;  the 
other  with  green  hairy  ftalks. 

7.  Stems  three  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw 
at  the  bafe,  round,  hairy,  finely  ftreaked,  clothed  with 
leaves  from  top  to  bottom,  diminifhing  gradually  in 
fize  upwards,  ferrate,  hirfute  and  rough,  hairy  along 
the  nerve  and  veins  at  the  back,  deftitute  of  hairs 
on  the  upper  part,  rough  at  the  edge  to  the  touch,  of 
a  fomewhat  paler  colour  underneath.  At  a  foot  or  a 
foot  and  half  from  the  top  the  ftem'  puts  out  branches, 
which  are  very  full  of  fmall  flowers,  on  fpikes  a  little 
reflexed. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  It  flowers  here 
in  feptember c.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  She- 
rard,  M.  D.d. 

This  is  a  fmaller  plant  than  the  next ;  the  leaves  are 
fhorter  and  fomewhat  wider,  of  a  darker  green,  and 
ferrate  almcft  to  the  top  ;  the  flowers  are  in  more 
numerous  fpikes,  and  appear  a  little  later6. 

8.  Stems  numerous,  ftraight,  rigid,  from  three  to 
four  feet  and  a  half  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  ftraw  or 
more  at  the  bafe,  round,  (lightly  ftreaked,  hirfute, 
clothed  from  top  to  bottom  at  (horr  diftances  with 
leaves,  which  are  widifh,  oblong,  pointed,  rough,  at 
their  upper  and  lower  parts  thinly  crenate,  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  ferrate,  the  ferratures  minutely  crenate  ;  thofe  on 
the  upper  branches  not  ferrate,  but  only  minutely  cre¬ 
nate  ;  they  are  green  on  both  Aides,  with  a  few  oblique 

6  Dillenius,  d  Hort.  kew.  c  Dill.  hort.  elth. 
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veins,  and  are  hairy  along  the  nerve  and  veins  at  the 
back,  but  without  hairs  every  where  elfe.  Flowers 
very  many,  on  the  upper  branches,  in  long  rod-like 
fpikes,^  fomewhat  reflexed  ;  having  four,  five  or  fix 
florets  in  the  ray.  They  appear  in  auguft  and  feptem¬ 
ber.— Native  01  New  England,  Virginia  and  Carolina  f„ 

Linneus  fays3  it  has  the  habit  of  the  cciYiddcYijis y  but 
differs  in  the  fize,  ferratures  and  nerves  of  the  leaves  ; 
and  that  it  unites  fpecies  fcarcely  genuine,  perhaps 
mules,  of  which  the  limits  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed. 
He  recommends  therefore  a  companion  ofVeverai 
which  he  names. 

Mr.  Miller  has  made  feveral  fpecies  out  of  this.] 

1.  altijfima :  the  ftalks  of  which  are  round  and 
fmooth,  above  four  feet  high  :  the  leaves  rough,  acute- 
pointed,  and  without  veins ;  clofer  together  on  the 
ftalks,  and  fhorter  and  broader  than  thofe  of  canadenfis : 
the  panicles  of  flowers  are  much  larger,  the  fpikes 
much  longer,  fpreading  out  wider,  and  more  re  flexed. 

2.  S.plofa  :  the  ftalks  of  which  are  round  and  hairy^ 
hear  three  feet  high,  clofe  garnifhed  with  rough  fpear- 
Ihaped  leaves,  two  inches  long,  *nd'  half  an  inch 
broad,  flightly  ferrate,  and  feffile.  Flowers  from  the 
axils  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  in  long  recurved 
fpikes,  fmall,  fulphur-coloured,  on  fhort  footftalks,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  the  end  of  july. 

3.  S.  recurvata.  Stalks  hairy,  branching  towards 
the  top.  Leaves  fpear-fhaped,  rough,  feffile ;  the 
lower  ones  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half 
broad  ;  on  the  ftalks  gradually  diminifhing  in  fize  to 
the  top  ;  rough,  veined  and  ferrate.  Flowers  in  a 
terminating  panicled  corymb ;  the  fpikes  on  the  lower 
part  recurved,  but  at  the  top  cluftered  and  eretft. 
They  appear  in  feptember  and  odlober.  Native  of 
Philadelphia. 

4.  .S’.  virginiana.  Stalks  round,  channelled,  two 
feet  high.  Leaves  rough,  acute-pointed,  ferrate,  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad.  Flowers 
in  a  terminating  panicle  :  fpikes  very  long,  recurved, 
and  fpreading  out  On  every  fide ;  the  lower  parts  of 
the  branches  clofely  furnifhed  with  fmall  leaves,  and 
the  flowers  in  clofe  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  fpike : 
they  are  of  a  bright  yellow;  and  appear  late  in  fep- 

-  tember.  Native  of  Virginia. 

5.  S.  rugoja.  Stalks  round,  hairy,  two  feet  and  a 
half  high  ;  the  Upper  branches  in  a  loofe  panicle. 
Leaves  feffile,  rough,  fpear-fhaped,  entire  ;  the  lower 
ones  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  but 
gradually  fmaller  to  the  top.  Spikes  of  flowers  axil¬ 
lary  :  the  lower  ones  long,  but  diminifhing  to  the  top. 
The  branches  have  many  fmall  leaves  growing  along 
them,  fome  of  which  are  intermixed  with  the  flowers^ 
which  appear  in  the  middle  of  novemben  Native  of 
New  England. 

[9.  This  was  introduced  in  1769,  by  Samuel  Martin* 
M.  D.  and  flowers  in  feptember. 

]o.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers 
in  july  and  auguft. 

11.  Introduced  in  1769,  by  Samuel  Martin,  M.  D„ 
It  flowers  in  auguft  and  feptember.  Thefe  are  all  na¬ 
tives  of  North  America  g.] 

12.  Stalks  ftiff,  round j  fmooth,  with  a  white  bark, 
upwards  of  three  feet  high.  Leaves  fpear-fhaped,* 
fmooth,  with  feveral  veins,  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  inch  broad,  alternate.  Flowers  from 
the  upper  axils;  in  fhort,  erecft,  obtufe  fpikes,  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  and  appearing  in  auguft.  Native  of 
Canada. 

13.  [This,  is  remarkable,  fays  Linneus,  for  its  red 
ftalk,  higher  than  a  man,  with  very  fmooth  and  fome¬ 
what  fleffiy  leaves,  a  little  rugged  at  the  edge,  conti¬ 
nuing  the  whole  winter  ;  it  flowers  very  late,  fo  that  in 
Sweden  the  froft  commonly  prevents  them  from 
opening. 

Linneus  did  not  diftinguifh  this  from  the  laevigata . 
Miller  feems  to  have  intended  the  Jenifer  virens  by  his 
glabra ,  which  he  thus  defcribes.]  The  lower  leaves 
are  flefhy,  narrow  fpear-fhaped  arid  entire  :  the  ftalks 
fmooth,  purplifh,  near  three  feet  high,-  garnifhed  with 
long,  narrow,  fmooth,  keel-fhaped  entiie  leaves :  the 
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lowers  are  difpofed  in  a  loofe  panicle  at  the  top  of 
the  ftalk  ;  the  fpikes  are  (lender  and  ered  ;  the  flowers 
of  a  bright  yellow,  appearing  late  in  odober,  and 
fometimes  continuing  till  december. 

Native  of  North  America.  [Linneus  fays  .New 
York  and  Canada,  we  may  add  Virginia,  if  this  be 
Gronovius’s  plant.— It  was  cultivated  in  1699  by  the 
Dutchefs  of  Beaufort. 

14.  Cultivated  in  1763,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon. 
It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  \ 

15.  Stem  five  feet  high.  Leaves  long,  rugged 
efpecially  at  the  edge.  Calyxes  fmall,  obovate,  fub- 
fquarrofe.  Ray  of  the  corolla  fmall  *.  /It  is  defcribed 
at  length  in  Linneus’s  fpecies  under  the  name  of 
Chryjocoma  graminifolia.  Unlefs  this  is  the  novebora- 
cenjs  of  Miller,  I  know  not  where  to  fix  it.  He  thus 
defcribes  that  fpecies.]  The  lower  leaves  are  long, 
narrow,  and  very  fmooth,  keel-fhaped  and  entire. 
Stalks  red,  flefhy,  fmooth,  two  feet  high,  thinly  gar¬ 
nished  with  narrow,  fmooth  leaves.  Flowers  in  loofe 
panicles  at  the  top  of  the  (talks,  and  fome  Angle 
(pikes  from  the  axils  below.  Flowers  bright  yellow, 
appearing  in  auguft.  Native  of  New  England,  [and 
other  parts  of  North  America. 

16.  Stalks  thick,  flefhy,  of  a  purplifii  colour,  fre¬ 
quently  fix  feet  high  in  good  ground.  Leaves  fpear- 
fiiaped,  thick,  fleihy,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and  very 
fmooth ;  but  their  edges  are  a  little  rough  to  the  touch ; 
they  are  ten  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad, 
drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end.  The  flowers  termi¬ 
nate  the  ftalk  in  a  roundifh  panicle  or  corymbus.  The 
common  calyx  is  longer  than  in  moft  of  the  other 
fpecies,  and  the  fcales  are  fmoother  ;  the  radial  florets 
are  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  fize ;  the 
florets  of  the  difk  are  large,  and  their  fegments  not  fo 
acute.  It  is  a  native  of  many  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  was  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  Canada. 
It  feldom  (hows  its  flowers  till  late  in  odtober,  fo  that 
unlefs  the  autumn  proves  favourable,  the  llalks  are 
pinched  by  the  froft  before  the  flowers  blow.  The 
feeds  fcarcely  ever  ripen  in  England,  unlefs  the  plants 
are  flickered  k. 

This  feems  to  be  what  Linneus  intended  by  his  fem- 
pervirens.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  carnoja 
of  Miller. 

Morifon  fays  it  is  a  taller  plant,  and  has  wider  thicker 
leaves  than  our  Jempcrvirens  (n.  13.)  They  both 
flower  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  ftems  with  the  leaves 
and  flowers  continue  the  whole  winter,  and  they  were 
cultivated  in  the  Chelfea  garden  in  1699,  when  the 
third  part  of  his  work  was  publiflied1.] 

17.  Stalks  oblique,  a  foot  and  half  high,  fmooth, 
with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  fmooth,  fpear-lhaped, 
entire,  three  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
broad.  The  flowers  come  out  on  branching  foot- 
ftalks  on  the  fide  of  the  (talks,  are  ranged  on  one  fide, 
and  have  a  few  fmall  leaves  under  the  flowers  ;  which 
appear  at  the  end  of  auguft. 

[Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1697, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort m. 

Cafpar  Bauhin  called  it  Virga  aurea  Mexicana ,  hav¬ 
ing  been  told  probably  that  it  was  a  native  of  Mexico ; 
Mr.  Miller  has  adopted  this  error;  Linneus  doubted 
it.  Bauhin  had  it  from  Spoerlin,  who  gathered  it  in 
Robin’s  garden  at  Paris.] 

18.  Stalks  fmooth,  ereft,  a  foot  and  half  high. 
Leaves  narrow,  fmooth,  entire,  dark  green.  Flowers 
in  clofe  compact  panicles  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk; 
(pikes  (hort,  cluftered.  Flowers  large,  bright  yellow, 
appearing  in  feptember. 

Native  of  North  America.  I  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759. 

19.  20.  Natives  of  North  America,  and  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  The  former  flowers  in  fep¬ 
tember;  the  latter  from  odlober  to  december*. 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies  which  he  names  S.  petiolata 
(n.  29.)  But  it  can  fcarcely  be  the  fame  with  the 
pe  to  arts  of  the  Kew  catalogue.  He  defcribes  it  as 
having J  the  lower  leaves  fmooth,  entire,  narrow  and 
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fpear-lhaped,  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  half  an 
inch  broad,  (landing  upon  long  foor-ftalks :  the  ftalks 
round,  fmooth,  three  feet  high,  having  very  fmall, 
fmooth,  entire,  feflile  leaves  on  them  :  the  flowers  in 
a  clofe  panicle  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  of  a  bright 
yellow,  and  appearing  in  feptember.  Native  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. 

21.  Lower  leaves  oval,  fix  inches  long,  and  three 
broad,  ending  in  acute  points,  ferrate,  having  feveral 
ftrong  longitudinal  veins  on  long  foot-ftalks  which 
have  leafy  borders  or  wings.  Stalks  a  foot  and  half 
high,  branching  out  almoft  from  the  bottom,  gar- 
niihcd  with  fmall,  fpear-lhaped,  entire  leaves.  The 
branches  grow  ere<ft,  are  clofely  furnifhed  with  fmall 
leaves  below,  and  are  terminated  by  (hort  clofe  (pikes 
of  white  flowers  ;  [or  rather,  having  a  yellow  difk  and 
a  white  ray,  in  clofe  racemes0. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  by  Mr, 
Miller  in  1759.  fl°wers  in  feptember  p.] 

22.  Stalks  two  feet  high.  Lower  leaves  ovate,  ftiff, 
fmooth  and  entire,  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches 
and  a  half  broad,  on  foot-ftalks  four  inches  in  length : 
thofe  on  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk  are  fpear-lhaped, 
entire,  and  embrace  the  ftalk  half  round.  Flowers  in 
loofe,  fpreading,  terminating  panicles ;  fpikes  (hort, 
cluftered,  roundilh  ;  bright  yellow,  appearing  in  auguft. 

Native  of  New  England.  [Cultivated  in  1759,  by 
Mr.  Miller h] 

23.  Stalk  (lender,  fmooth,  a  foot  and  half  high. 
Leaves  narrow-fpearfliaped,  two  inches  long,  and  half 
an  inch  broad,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  ending  in 
acute  points.  Flowers  in  a  loofe  terminating  panicle, 
with  the  fpikes  clofe r  and  thicker  towards  the  top. 

[According  to  Dillenius,  the  ftems  are  three  feet 
high,  ftiff,  round,  fmooth,  without  ftreaks,  gray,  but 
purplilh  towards  the  top,  dividing  into  many  branches. 
Leaves  tender,  thin,  fmooth,  glaucous,  pale  grayilh- 
green  underneath. 

Native  of  Maryland,  whence  it  was  procured  and 
fent  to  the  Eltham  garden  by  Peter  Collinfom  It 
flowers  in  feptember.] 

24.  The  lower  leaves  are  four  inches  long,  and  al¬ 
moft  two  broad ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  two  inches  long, 
and  have  a  membrane  or  wing  on  each  fide.  The 
ftalks  rife  two  feet  high  ;  they  are  (lender,  fmooth,  and 
of  a  light  purple  colour.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  in¬ 
dented,  near  two  inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  broad,  of  a  pale  green  on  their  under  fide. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  (hort  bunches  from  the 
axils  almoft  the  whole  length  ;  the  lower  fpikes  are  an 
inch  long,  but  the  upper  ones  are  almoft  round.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  brimftone  colour,  and  appear  late  in 
auguft. 

[Linneus  has  made  two  fpecies  out  of  this,  which 
he  names  fiexicaulis  and  latifolia.  The  latter,  he  fays, 
is  too  nearly  allied  to  the  former  :  the  ftem  ftraight, 
(whereas  the  other  is  flexuofe  or  winding,)  and  acutely 
angular  ;  the  leaves  ovate,  mucronate  both  ways,  fer¬ 
rate,  fmooth  above  but  rugged  beneath :  racemes 
from  the  wings,  commonly  (horter  than  the  leaf. 

Native  of  Canada, — and  other  parts  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731 r. 

25.  This  is  faid  in  the  Kew  catalogue  to  have  been 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17 59;  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  there  which  fpecies  of  the  Didlionary  is  in¬ 
tended.  I  know  not  which  it  is,  unlefs  it  be  the 
Jcrcphulartfolia,  n.  12.  He  thus  defcribes  it :]  Stalks 

(lender,  fmooth,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  ferrate,  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  alter¬ 
nate  at  two  inches  diftance.  Flowers  in  long  bunches 
from  the  axils,  difpofed  loofely,  and  pale  yellow ;  ap¬ 
pearing  in  auguft,  and  continuing  part  of  feptember,. 

26.  [Root  perennial,  of  long  Ample  fibres.  Stem 
very  various  in  height,  from  ten  inches  to  three  feet, 
commonly  branching  into  a  panicle,  more  or  lefs 
flexuofe,  never  entirely  ftiff  and  ftraight,  leafy,  angular, 
ftriated,  a  little  downy ;  at  the  bale  round  and  often 
purple.  Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate,  fomewhat  rugged, 
and  ftiffifhj  thofe  next  the  root  wider,  on  longer 
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petioles,  and  more  widely  ferrate  ;  item-leaves  for  the 
moft  part  indiftin&ly  crenate-ferrate,  fometimes  almoft 
quite  entire,  varying  in  fize,  often  recurved  j  the  up¬ 
per  ones  gradually  diminifhing  into  lanceolate  downy 
bradtes  :  all  fomewhat  hairy,  or  covered  with  fhort 
ftiffdown,  paler  underneath  :  footftalks  winged.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  terminating  and  axillary  eredt  clulters  or  co¬ 
rymbs,  forming  a  denfe  leafy  pubefeent  panicle,  which 
varies  extremely  as  to  luxuriance  and  number  of  flow¬ 
ers  ;  in  a  barren  foil  and  on  mountains  being  fhorter, 
more  denfe  and  lefs  compound.  Corolla  of  a  golden 
colour.  Calyx-leaves  finally  patulous,  but  all  ftraight, 
lanceolate,  ciliate,  fometimes  rugged  at  the  back,  hav¬ 
ing  a  membranous  border.  Florets  of  the  ray  from 
five  to  nine  or  ten,  fpreading,  elliptic-oblong,  toothed 
at  the  top.  Seeds  pubefeent.  Seed- down  appearing 
rugged  when  magnified 9. 

On  heaths  it  frequently  does  not  exceed  a  foot  in 
height ;  but  in  hedges  and  coppices  it  is  three  or  four 
feet  high,  unbranched.  Lower  leaves  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  tapering  into  the  footftalk,  diftantly  ferrate  but 
almoft  entire  at  the  fummit,  rough,  flightly  hairy, 
dark  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  reticulated  with 
numerous  veins  ;  upper  leaves  alternate,  almoft  fefiile, 
lanceolate,  entire  or  nearly  fo.  Numerous  flowering- 
branches  arife  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  ;  lower  ones 
fhorter,  upper  longer  than  the  leaves,  bearing  fix  or 
eight  flowers,  or  branched  peduncles,  with  each  one 
or  two  fmall  bradteal  feales.  Calyx  imbricate  with 
unequal  lanceolate  feales,  having  a  green  dorfal  line, 
and  whitifh  fhining  membranaceous  edges.  Seeds 
brown,  convex  on  one  fide,  plane  on  the  other,  hairy 
the  whole  length,  nearly  as  long  as  the  calyx,  crowned 
with  a  fyffile  Ample  down  * : — fmall,  oblong,  tapering 
downwards,  round  or  indiftindUy  angular,  befet  with 
very  minute  briftles  :  down  capillary,  remotely  tooth- 
letted,  half  as  long  again  as  the  feed.  Receptacle  nar¬ 
row,  flat,  naked,  full  of  fmall  excavations,  and  rugged 
with  their  toothletted  margins0. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  and  Japan,  in  woods, 
coppices,  hedges  and  heaths  flowering  from  july  to 
feptember. 

It  has  been  fufpedfed  that  our  Englifh  Golden-rod 
is  different  from  the  S.  Virgaured  of  Linneus  ;  but  we 
are  affured  by  Dr.  Smith,  whole  authority  is  decifive, 
that  on  a  careful  comparifon  of  fpecimens,  they  are 
found  to  be  precifely  the  fame. 

The  herb  when  bruifed  fmells  like  wild  Carrot.  It 
has  been  efteemed  a  vulnerary,  and  is  recommended 
to  be  taken  internally,  as  well  as  applied  to  the  wound. 
As  a  tonic  it  may  ftrengthen  the  general  habit,  and 
by  that  means  be  of  ufe  \  A  cafe  is  related  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  february  1788,  of  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  a  deco&ion  made  with  this  plant,  in  the  ftone. 
A  boy  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  after  taking  a  de- 
coftion  or  infulion  of  the  Golden-rod  for  fome  months 
at  times,  voided  great  quantities  of  gravel,  with  many 
fmall  ftones,  and  after  that  fifteen  larger  Hones  from 
three  fourths  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  quarter, 
belides  fifty  or  mor^.not  lefs  than  a  large  pea. — It  is 
celebrated  in  old  authors  for  its  lithonthriptic  qualities, 
fome  more  modern  ones  allow  them,  but  it  is  entirely 
difearded  from  our  regular  pradtice.  In  my  remem¬ 
brance,  fays  Gerarde,  the  dry  herb  which  came  from 
beyond  the  lea  fold  in  Bucklerlbury  for  half  a  crown 
an  ounce  ;  but  fince  it  was  found  in  Hampftcad  wood, 
no  man  will  give  half  a  crown  for  an  hundred  weight 
of  it. 

From  its  vulnerary  qualities,  it  is  called  in  fome 
places  Woundwort ,  which  is  a  name  given  to  many 
other  plants,  for  the  fame  reafon  j  others  call  it  Aaron's 
rod. 

Mr.  Miller  has  made  five  fpecies  from  the  varieties 
of  the  European  Golden-rod.]  1.  Not  common  in 
England,  but  grows  plentifully  in  Brabant,  and  is  the 
moft  common  in  Germany.  Stalks  ftiff,  purplifh 
brown,  two  feet  high.  Panicles  axillary  and  termi¬ 
nating,  each  flower  on  a  long  flender  foot-ftalk,  pale 
yellow,  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  auguft.  Leaves! 

*  Smith  brit.  Sc  engl.  bot.  *  Woodw.  Mfs. 

u  Gaertner.  *  Engl.  bot. 


lanceolate,  almoft  four  inches  long,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  brpad,  (jeeply  ferrate,  pale  green  beneath 
This  is  our  f3:  and  the  Broad-leaved  Golden-rod. 

1.  Our  common  Golden-rod  about  London.  (*.) 
Lower  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  broad,  flightly  ferrate,  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalksl 
Stems  flender,  a  foot  and  half  high  j  with  fmall,  nar¬ 
row,  entire,  feffile  leaves.  Flowers  in  panicled  bunches, 
cluftered  together,  forming  a  thick,  eredt  fpike;  ap¬ 
pearing  In  auguft  and  feptember. 

3.  Narrow-leaved  Golden-rod.  (y.)  Frequent  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  as  in  the  woods  near  Dul¬ 
wich  in  Surry.  Stalk  round,  fmooth,  a  foot  and  half 
high.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate,  an  inch  and  quarter 
long,  and  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  broad,  almoft  entire, 
feffile.  Flowers  in  fmall  cluftered  bunches  from  the 
axils,  to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  and  the  ftalk  is 
terminated  by  a  roundifli  bunch.  The  flowers  being 
produced  at  every  joint  on  the  upper  half  of  the  ftalk, 
the  fpikes  being  lhort,  do  not  make  fo  good  an  ap¬ 
pearance  as  thole  of  the  fecond. 

4.  Dwarf  Golden-rod  (I.)  grows  in  the  woods  at 
Hampftead,  whence  Mr.  Miller  feveral  times  tranf- 
planted  roots  into  the  garden,  where  they  continued 
many  years  without  varying.  Lower  leaves  indented. 
Stalk  fcldom  more  than  a  foot  high,  branching  out 
almeft  from  the  bottom.  Branches  terminated  by 
lhort,  cluftered,  .ere<5t  fpikes.  Leaves  on  the  Item 
and  branches  very  narrow,  acute- pointed  and  entire. 

[Whether  this  be  the  fame  which  was  gathered  by 
Sherard  in  Ireland,  I  cannot  fay.  That  is  deferibed, 
as  having  the  leaves  narrower  and  flightly  ferrate,  on 
long  petioles  ;  and  the  flowers  larger,  from  the  axils, 
collected  into  a  fort  of  fpike  Y 

In  all  thefe  varieties,  the  degree  of  ferrature  on  the 
leaves,  as  well  as  the  length  of  the  leaf-ftalks,  is  very 
variable;  but  the  ftem  in  all  is  l'crpentine  (flexuofe,) 
ribbed  and  cottony  2.] 

5.  Welch  Golden-rod  (e.)  has  the  lower  leaves  nar¬ 
row-lanceolate,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad,  fmooth,  flightly  ferrate,  a  little  hoary 
on  the  under  fide.  Stalk  about  fix  inches  high,  with 
the  fame  fort  of  leaves  on  it,  only  lmaller.  Flowers 
in  roundifh  cluftered  terminating  fpikes,  much  larger 
than  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  appearing  five  or 
fix  weeks  earlier. 

[This  is  a'  well-marked  variety,  but  can  fcarcely  be 
reckoned  a  diftinft  fpecies,  though  it  is  ranked  as  fuch, 
not  only  by  Miller,  but  by  Hudfon,  Withering  and 
Aiton.  In  the  work  of  the  latter  it  is  diftinguifhed  by 
its  very  Ample  pubefeent  ftem  ;  wedge-lanceolate  fer¬ 
rate  and  fomewhat  hairy  leaves,  upright  racemes,  and 
elongated  ligules. 

According  to  Dr.  Withering,  it  is  from  three  to 
feven  inches  high.  The  flowers  fometimes  form  a 
corymbus,  fometimes  a  compa6t  fpike-like  bunch, 
but  the  fecondary  fruit-ftalks  do  not  feem  to  be  ever 
branched,  as  they  are  in  the  common  Golden-rod. 
When  cultivated,  it  attains  the  height  of  eighteen 
inches  or  more,  but  ftill  preferves  its  ftraight  un¬ 
branched  ftem,  and  its  great  length  of  leaf-ftalks. 
Specimens  from  Profeffor  Thunberg,  under  the  name 
of  S.  Virgaurea,  agree  with  our  cambric  a,  which  con¬ 
firms  an  obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Afzelius,  that  Lin¬ 
neus  (in  hort.  cliff.)  had  placed  this  as  a  variety  of 
the  common  S.  virgaurea,  whereas  it  is  the  plant  of 
the  Flora  Suecica,  and  really  diftinft  From  that  of 
the  Hortus  Cliffortianus,  which  is  our  more  common 
fpecies. 

Dillenius,  who  regarded  it  as  a  fpecies,  diftinguifhes 
it,  by  its  low  ftature,  flender  ftem,  fmaller,  narrower 
and  more  hairy  leaves,  but  principally  by  the  inflo- 
refcence ;  having  many  flowers  on  the  top  of  the 
ftem  only,  clofely  collected  together  into  a  fhorter 
blunt  fpike  :  it  alfo  flowers  earlier,  namely  at  the 
beginning  of  june,  in  gardens,  but  later  in  its  na¬ 
tural  places  of  growth.  In  cultivation,  it  produces 
feveral  ftems  from  the  fame  root,  and  longer  leaves  *. 

Lhwyd,  who  firft  difeovered  this  plant  in  Wales, 

1  Raii  fvn.  *  Withering. 
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on  the  top  of  the  mountain  called  y  Glydder,  doubted 
whether  it  was  any  thing  more  than  a  variety  b.  Mr. 
Woodward  alfo  much  doubts  its  being  diftinft ;  and 
fays  it  feems  only  to  differ  in  having  the  flowering 
heads  in  a  clofer  fpike,  the  Angle  heads  larger,  and 
the  florets  of  the  ray  broader.  The  leaves  are  more 
hairy,  but  this  is  frequently  the  cafe  with  plants  which 
grow  dwarfifli  and  ftunted.  Specimens  gathered  on 
the  rocky  precipice  on  the  fummit  of  Ingleborough 
to  the  N.  W.  afford  no  marks  fufficient  to  form  a  fpe- 
cific  difference  c. 

It  has  been  found  by  Hudfon  about  Llanberys,  and 
by  Pennant  on  Llyn  y  Cwyn  near  Snowdon.  Mr. 
Hudfon  found  it  on  the  mountains  of  Yorkfhire  and 
Weftmoreland,  and  Mr.  Gough,  near  Kendal.  Mr. 
Lightfoot  faw  it  on  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 

Plukenet  has  figured  two  dwarf  varieties  (/.  235. 
f.  7,  8.)  not  above  two  inches  high;  which  feem  to 
be  only  ftunted  plants  of  the  common  fort,  owing  to 
their  growth  in  a  very  barren  foil.  Such  Dillenius 
feems  to  have  found  near  Petersfield  in^Hampfhire i, 
flowering  in  auguft. 

Withering’s  S.  lapponica  is  about  fix  inches  high, 
and  the  fpike  contains  about  ten  flowers.  Mr.  Afze- 
lius  informed  Dr.  Withering  that  this  Lapland  plant 
had  been  found  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  Dr.  had  a  fpe- 
cimen  which  he  believed  came  from  the  mountains  of 
Weftmoreland.  The  root-leaves  are  ovate,  on  bor¬ 
dered  leaf-ftalks ;  the  ftem-leaves  fpear-lhaped  and 
feffiie  ;  the  flowers  in  a  fpike-like  terminating  bunch 
and  in  the  bofom  of  the  upper  leaves :  the  ftem  is 
ftraight  and  unbranched,  as  in  cambrica  e.  Lightfoot’s 
dwarf  plant  is  probably  the  fame  with  this. 

27.  Native  of  Labrador.  Introduced  in  1776,  by 
the  Hudfon’s-bay  company.  It  flowers  in  July  f. 

28.  Linneus  fays  it  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the  S.  Vir- 
gaurea;  and  Haller  that  the  cambrica  feems  to  differ 

» from  it  in  having  hoary  leaves.  It  is  lower,  according 
to  him,  than  the  common  Golden-rod,  often  a  long 
fpan  in  height,  with  fewer,  larger  flowers,  on  one- 
flowered  petioles,  in  a  very  fhort  fpike  :  but  thefe 
marks  do  not  feem  to  be  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  it, 
fince  they  agree  fo  entirely  in  the  habit.  It  is  frequent 
in  all  the  Alpsg;  and  Pyrenees.  Introduced  in  1772, 
by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  july  h. 

Mr.  Miller  feems  to  have  fuppoled  it  to  be  the 
fame  with  the  cambrica ,  from  which  it  differs  in  having 
a  hairy  ftem,  the  leaves  lanceolate  acute  and  fmooth, 
and  one  Ample  upright  terminating  raceme.  In  the 
feventh  edition  of  his  Dictionary,  it  is  the  eighth  fpe- 
cies,  and  is  deferibed  as  having]  the  ftaik  about  four 
or  five  inches  high;  the  leaves  ftnall,  fpear-lhaped, 
and  indented  on  their  edges  ;  the  flowers  produced 
iingly  upon  long  llender  foot-ftalks  from  the  axils ; 
they  are  large,  pale  yellow,  and  appear  in  june. 

29.  Stalks  round,  hairy,  and  near  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  oppofite,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks,  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  broad,  their  furface 
very  rough,  of  a  dark  green  on  the  upper  fide,  but 
paler  on  the  under,  crenated  on  the  edges.  Flowers 
in  fhort  bunches  from  the  upper  axils,  deep  yellow, 
and  pretty  large. 

30.  Stalk  fhrubby,  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  dividing 
into  many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  flender, 
woody,  and  covered  with  a  fmooth  gray  bark.  Leaves 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  of  a 
light  green,  and  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  in 
a  loofe  terminating  corymbus,  large,  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour,  upon  pretty  long  peduncles.  The  common 
calyx  is  cut  almoft  to  the  bottom.  Petiver  feems  to 
have  this  plant,  under  the  name  of  Pulmonaria  ja- 
maicenfis,  falicis  folio,  calycibus  paleaceis.  Thefe  are 
both  natives  of  La  Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain,  where 
they  were  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun ;  and  confe- 
quentlv  muft  have  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  be- 
l0re  *733>  ln  which  year  Dr.  Houftoun  died. 

[Forfter  has  one  fpecies  (S.  arborefeens)  native  of 
New  Zealand;  and  Loureiro  two  fpecies  (decurrens 
and  cantonienfis)  natives  of  China  near  Canton.] 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  hardy,  (except  the  two  forts 
laft  mentioned)  and  therefore  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air  in  England.  Many  of  them  having  fpecious  pa¬ 
nicles  of  flowers,  are  great  ornaments  to  the  Englifh 
gardens  at  the  end  of  the  fummer,  when  there  is  a 
fcarcity  of  other  flowers,  which  renders  them  more 
valuable.  The  European  forts  are  feldom  admitted 
into  gardens,  as  they  do  not  make  any  great  appear¬ 
ance,  but  the  forts  from  North  America  are  better 
efteemed ;  thefe  have  been  greatly  increafed  in  their 
number  of  late  years,  and  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
forts  which  have  been  introduced  from  North  Ame¬ 
rica  within  a  few  years  paft,  we  muft  fuppofe  that 
country  abounds  with  many  more  forts  than  are  yet 
known.  > 

Thefe  plants  when  they  are  once  obtained,  may  be 
propagated  in  plenty  by  parting  their  roots ;  the  beft 
time  for  doing  it  is  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  their  flowers 
are  paft  ;  but  thofe  forts  which  do  not  flower  till  very 
late  in  the  year,  fhould  be  tranfplanted  early  in  the 
fpring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and  the  roots  may 
be  then  parted  ;  but  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dry, 
they  will  require  water  to  eftablifh  them  well  in  the 
ground,  otherwife  they -will  not  flower  ftrong  the  fuc- 
ceeding  autumn.  Some  of  the  forts  fpread  their  roots, 
and  propagate  much  fafter  than  others,  thefe  may  be 
tranfplanted  and  parted  every  other  year ;  or  if  the 
plants  are  wanted,  they  may  be  every  year  divided, 
but  then  they  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong  as  thofe  which 
are  fuffered  to  remain  longer  unremoved ;  and  thofe 
forts  whofe  roots  do  not  multiply  fo  faft,  fhould  be 
parted  only  once  in  three  years,  if  they  are  expected 
to  flower  ftrong. 

The  forts  which  grow  tall,  are  not  very  proper  fur¬ 
niture  for  fmall  gardens,  becaufe  they  require  much 
room,  for  thefe  fhould  be  allowed  four  or  five  feet, 
otherwife  their  roots  will  intermix  with  thofe  of  the 
neighbouring  plants,  and  draw  away  their  nourifh- 
ment ;  therefore  thefe  plants  are  proper  ornaments  for 
large  extended  walks  round  fields,  or  for  the  borders 
of  wood-walks,  where  they  will  make  a  fine  appear¬ 
ance  during  their  feafon  of  flowering ;  and  as  they  re  * 
quire  littfe  culture,  they  are  adapted  to  thofe  places. 
They  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil,  but  when  they  are 
planted  in  good'  ground  they  will  grow  much  larger, 
and  make  a  better  appearance. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  but 
it  is  only  the  early  flowering  kinds  which  perfect  their 
feeds  in  England.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  in 
autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  for  thofe  which  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring  feldom  fucceed,  or 
at  beft  do  not  come  up  the  fame  year ;  they  may  be 
fown  in  drills  upon  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  at  about  a 
foot  afunder,  but  the  feeds  fhould  be  fcattered  pretty 
thick  in  the  drills,  and.  covered  lightly  over  with  fine 
earth.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  muft  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  where  they  are  too  clofe,  part 
of  them  may  be  drawn  out,  nnd  planted  in  a  fhady 
border,  to  allow  room  for  the  others  to  grow  till  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain.  The  following  year  they  will 
flower,  and  their  roots  will  abide  many  years. 

The  two  laft  mentioned  forts  being  natives  of  a 
warm  country,  will  not  thrive  here,  unlefs  they  have 
artificial  heat  in  winter,  efpecially  the  laft  fort,  which 
requires  a  warmer  fituation  than  the  other.  Thefe 
plants  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  the  laft  fhould 
be  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender  plants  frorn  the 
fame  country.  This  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which,  if  planted  in  pots  filled  with  loamy  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  take  root. 
The  other  fort  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roOts, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  forts  before  mentioned; 
thefe  fhould  be  kept  in  a  moderate  ftove  in.  winter, 
and  in  fummer  may  be  placed  abroad  in  a  flickered 
fituation. 

[Solidago.  See  Amellus,  Cacalia,  Cineraria ,  Inula > 
Othonna ,  Senecio. 

Solomon’s  Seal.  (So  called  from  impreffions  on  the 
roots  like  thofe  of  a  feal.)  See  Convallaria. 
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Somo.  See  Illicium. 

Soncho  affinis.  See  Lapfana. 

Sonchorus.  See  Kampferia. 

SONCHUS.  of  Theophrajlus  and  Diof corides. 

According  to  Jome,  it  is  corrupted  from  ropcpos  inanis , 
vacuus  from  its  hollow  ftalks :  according  to  others ,  it  is 
fo  called  a.no  tou  <Thiov  yynv,from  its  pouring  out  a  whole - 
Jome  juice. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  908.  Reich,  n.  987.  Schreb.  n.  1233. 
Tourn.  t.  268.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1721.  22.  Juff. 
169.  Gartn.  t.  158.  Crepis.  Vaill.  aft.  1721. 

55' 

Claff.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  TEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compoftas  Semijlojculoja.  Cicboracea,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  imbricate,  ventricole :  Jcales  very  many, 
linear,  unequal. 

Cor.  Compound  imbricate,  uniform.  Ccrollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  numerous,  equal. 

Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  linear,  truncate,  five- 
toothed. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  Germ  fubovate.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  two,  reflexed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  converging  into  a  deprefied  acumi¬ 
nate  globe. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblongifh.  Down  capillary,  feflile. 

Rec.  naked. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  imbricate,  ventricofe.  Down  hairy.  Recept. 

naked. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sonchus  maritimus.  Sea  Sow-thijlle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1116.  Reich.  3.  620.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  818.  t.  16.  f.  2.  Krock.  filej.  n.  1252. 

Desfont.  atlant.  223.  Cavan,  ic.  n.  57.  t.  51. 

S.  anguftifolius.  Neck,  gallob.  326. — maritimus.  Bauh. 
pin.  124.  prodr.  6 1.  Rail  hifi.  226.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  62./.  5.  Tournef.  inft.  475.  Vaill.  acad.  17*21. 
p.  196.  Zanich.  hijl.  t.  98. 

Chondrilla  paluftris  longifolia  finuata  keviter  fpinofa. 
Rail  Juppl.  137. 

Peduncle  naked ,  leaves  lanceolate  embracing  undivided 
Jharply  toothed  backwards. 

2.  Sonchus  cteruleus.  Blue  Sow-thijlle. 

Smith  brit.  815.  Camer.  epit.  281. 

S.  canadenfis.  Lin.  Jpec.  1115.  Reich.  3.  624. 

Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  674.  Hull ,  177. 

S.  alpinus.  HudJ.angl.33G.  FI.  dan.  t.  182.  Hall. 

helv .  n.  20.  Villars  dauph.  3.  161. 

S.  alp.  cteruleus  alter.  Park,  theat.  808.  1. 

S.  cseruleus  latifolius.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.1005.  Raiihijl. 

•  225. 

S.  flore  caeruleo.  Ger.  231.  6.  emac.  294.  7. 

Peduncles  and  calyxes  hijpid  and  racemed ,  leaves  Jubly- 
rate ,  terminating  lobe  deltoid  and  very  large. 

3.  Sonchus  paluftris.  Marjh  Sow-thijlle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1116.  Reich.  3.  620.  HudJ.  angl.  337. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  674.  Hull,  177.  Smith  brit. 
816.  engl.  bot.  t.  93 5.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  59. 

Relb.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  629.  FI.  dan.  t.  606.  Neck, 
gallob.  326.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  812.  Pallas  it. 
1.  59. 

S.  afper  arborefcens.  Bauh.  pin.  124. 

S.  laevior  auftriacus  5.  altiffimus.  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  147. 

S.  arborefcens.  Park,  theat.  808.  2. — alter.  Ger.  emac. 

294.  9.  .  '"j  '  > 

S.  tricubitalis  folio  cufpidato.  Merr.pin.  Raiifyn.  163. 
Pet.  brit.  t.  14.  /  7. 

S.  ltevis  paluftris  altiffimus.  Raii  hifi.  226. 

Peduncles  and  calyxes  hijpid Jubumbelled,  leaves  runcinate 
Jagittate  at  the  baje  rugged  at  the  edge. 

4.  Sonchus  arvenfis.  Corn  Sow-thijlle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1116.  Reich.  3.  621.  jl.  Juec.  n.  687 . 
hort.  cliff.  384.  HudJ.  angl.  337.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  674.  Hull,  177.  Smith  brit.  817.  engl. 
bot.  t.  674.  Curt.  lond.  4.  /.  53.  Lightfi  Jcot. 
4^7*  Relb.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  630.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n-  659.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  555.  Hall.  helv.  n.  23. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  726.  Neck,  gallob.  325.  Krock. 
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filej.  n.  1251.  Villars  dauph.  3.  159.  Allien - 
pedem.  n.  813. 

S.  repens  multis  Hieracium  majus.  Bauh.  hijl.  2. 
1018.  1.  hijl.  226.  Jyn.  163.  Petiv.  brit. 

t.  14./.  6. 

Hieracium  arvenfe.  6V0y>.  c«r».  n.  974. 

H.  majus.  FuchJ.  hijl.  319.— folio  fonchi,  l.  H.  fon^ 
chites.  Bauh.  pin.  1 26. 

S.  arborefcens.  Ger.  231.7.  emac.  294.8. 

S.  dendroides  Dalechampii.  Park,  theat.  808.  3. 

S.  hieracites,  &c.  Mor.  hijl.f.  7.  /.  6./.  12. 
Peduncles  and  calyxes  hijpid  Jubumbelled,  leaves  runci¬ 
nate  toothletted  cordate  at  the  baje,  root  creeping. 

5.  Sonchus  agreftis. 

Swartz  prodr.  1 1  o. 

S.  lasvis.  Sloan,  cat.  122.  hifi.  x.  255. 

Peduncles  tomentoje  many  flowered,  calyxes  Jmooth,  Jlem 
Jlriated,  leaves  gafh-Jerrate  JeJfile. 

6.  Sonchus  oleraceus.  Common  Sow-thijlle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1 1 16.  JyJl.  712.  Reich.  3.  621.  Jl.  lapp. 
n.  28 9.  Juec.  n.  688.  hort.  cliff.  384.  HudJ.  angl. 
336.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  675.  Hull,  177.  Smith 
brit.  818.  Curt.  lond.  2.  t.  58.  Lightf.  Jcot . 
428.  Relh  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  631.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  658.  Abbot  bedj .n.  594.  Pollich  pal.  n.  727. 
Neck,  gallob.  326.  Krock.  filej.  n.  1253. 
Hieracium  oleraceum.  6Ve/>.  £vzr».  ».  975. 

*.  S.  kevis.  Lin.  Jpec.  1117.01.  Hall.  helv.  n.  21. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  158.  2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  815. 
Camer.  epit.  279.  Mattb.  497.  valgr.  1.  452. 
Ger.  231.  4,  5.  e;;z<2C.  292.  3.  Dod.  pempt.  643. 
1.  Raii  hijl.  224.  Jyn.  162.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  14. 
f.  9,  10.  Park,  theat.  805.  1.  non.  ic. 

S.  lasvior  vulgaris  1.  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  146. 

S.  kevis  laciniatus  latifolius.  Bauh.  pin.  124.  Mori 
bifi.J.  7./.  3./.  1.  Gmel.Jib.  2.  9. 

Smooth  jagged  Sow-thijlle. 

p.  S.  oleraceus.  FI.  dan.  t.  682.  Desfont.  atlant. 
224.  ... 

S.  lsvis  minor  paucioribus  laciniis.  Bauh.  pin.  124. 
Raii  hijl.  224.  2.  Jyn.  163.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  14. 
f.  8.  Blackw.  t.  130. 

S.  lsevis  latifolius.  Ger.  230.  3.  emac.  292.  4. 

Park,  theat.  806./.  3.  Mor.  hifi.J.  7.  t.  3.  f.  2 . 
Smooth  broad-leaved  Sow-thijlle. 
y.  S.  afper.  Lin.  Jpec.  1117.  y.  Hall.  helv.  n.  22. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  158.  3.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  816. 
Gartn.  fruft.  2.  360.  Lightf.  Jcot.  429. 

S.  afperior.  Ger.  229.  2.  emac.  291. 

S.  afper  laciniatus.  Bauh.  pin.  134.  Park,  theat. 
804.  n.  3.  Raii  hijl.  225.  fyn.  163.  Petiv.  brit. 
*-  1 4-  /•  5- 

S.  lacin.  fpinofus.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  1016.  2. 

Prickly  jagged  Sow-thijlle. 

2.  S.  afper.  Ger.  emac.  291.— non  laciniatus.  Bauh. 
pin.  134.  Raiihijl.  225.  Jyn.  163.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  14.  f  2.-^major,  non  lacin.  Park,  theat. 
803.  1. 

Prickly  toothed  Sow-thijlle. 

£.  S.  fubrotundo  folio.  Dill,  in  Raii  Jyn.  163.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  61.  f  5.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  14.  /.  1. 
Round-leaved  Sow-thijlle. 

S.  aphyllocaulis  angufto  &  oblongo  folio.  Dill,  in 
Raiifyn.  163.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  62.  /.  4.  Petiv. 
brit.t.  14./.  3. 

Narrow-leaved  Sow-thijlle. 

Peduncles  tomentoje ,  calyxes  even,  leaves  runcinate  toothed. 

7.  Sonchus  tenerrimus.  Clammy  Sow-thijlle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1117.  Jyfi.  712.  3.  622.  Gouan 

monfp.  407.  Desfont.  atlant.  22 3.  P/#£. 

/.  93./.  3.  (Hieracium.) 

S.  lsevis  in  plurimas  &  tenuiffimas  lacinias  divifus. 
Bauh.  pin.  124.  prodr.  61.  Tourn.  inft.  475.  Ph///. 
zzrzzz/.  1721.  p.  197. 

Chondrilla  lutea.  Bauh.  hijl.  1.  120. 

Peduncles  tomentoje,  calyxes  hairy. 

8.  Sonchus  Plumieri.  Plumier's  Sow-thijlle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1117.  JyJl.  712.  Reich.  3.622.  Gouan 
illujlr.  54. 

Laftuca  alpina  glabra,  acanthi  folio,  flore  magno  cie- 
ruleo.  Vaill.  aft.  1721./).  200.  Monnier  obj.  1 57 . 
Peduncles  naked,  flowers  panicled,  leaves  runcinate. 

9.  Sonchus 
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Sonchus  alpinus.  Alpine  Sow-thiflle. 

Lin.fpec.  1117.  fyfl.  712.  Reich.  3.623.  fl.Juec. 
ft.  689.  lapp.  n.  290.  hort.  cliff.  385.  Gunn, 
norv.  ft.  52.  Gouan  monfp.  408;  Smith  ic.  ined. 

I.  21; 

$.  laevis  laciniatus  caeruleus*  f.  S.  alpinus  caeruleus. 
Bauh.  pin.  124. 

S.  caer.  latifolius.  Scheuch.  alp.  qo.-^S.  las  vis  flore 
casruleo.  Cluj.  pan.  651. 

Peduncles  fcaly ,  flowers  racemed ,  leaves  runcinate. 
io.  Sonchus  fruticofus.  Shrubby  Sow-thiflle. 

Lin.  fyfl.  712.  Juppl.  346.  Jacqu.  colie  ft.  1.  83. 
L'Herit.  flirp.  nov.  6.  171.  t.  81. 

Peduncles  fomewhat  fcaly,  leaves  attenuated  at  the  bafe 
and  lyrate ,  lobes  rounded  obtuje ,  flowering  calyxes 
JquarroJe. 

ti.  Sonchus  pinnatus.  Wing-leaved  Sow-thiflle. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  1 16. 

Peduncles  naked ,  calyxes  even ,  leaves  pinnate ,  pinnas 
linear-lanceolate fomewhat  toothed. 

12.  Sonchus  radicatus.  Long-rooted  Sow-thiflle. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  1 16. 

Peduncles  naked  together  with  the  calyxes  fmooth,  flem 
almoft  naked ,  root-leaves  lyrate  even  on  both  fldes,  lobes 
triangular  ovate. 

13.  Sonchus  floridanus.  Small-flowered  Sow-thiflle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1 118.  Jyft.  712.  Reich.  3.  623.  Z.owr. 

co chinch.  480.  ed.  Willd.  586.  Grew.  virg.  115. 

S.  annuus  canadenfis  altiflimus  laciniatus,  flore  cteru- 
lefcente.  Vaill.  aft.  1721 .  p.  198. 

Laftuca  altiflima,  folio  fonchi  laciniato,  flore  parvo 
cajruleo.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.81. 

Peduncles  fcaly ,  leaves  lyrate-haftate. 

14.  Sonchus  ftbiricus.  Willow-leaved  Sow-thiflle. 
Lin.fpec.  ui8.  Reich.  3.  623.  fl.  Juec.  n.  6  go. 

Gort.  ingr.  119.  Lour,  co  chinch.  481.  ed.  Willd, 
586.  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  82. 

Peduncles fcaly ,  leaves  lanceolate  undivided feflile. 

1 5.  Sonchus  tataricus.  Tartarian  Sow-thiflle. 

Lift.  fyfl.  y  12.  Reich.  3.  6 23.  want.  572.  Gmel. 
Jib.  2.  11.  t.  3. 

Peduncles  naked,  leaves  lanceolate  toothed  runcinate. 

16.  Sonchus  tuberofus.  Tuberous-rooted  Sow-thiflle. 

Lin.  fyfl.  712.  ed.  13.  346.  Reich.  3.  624. 

Lower  leaves  runcinate ,  upper  fagittate. 

17.  Sonchus  cfuercifolius.  Oak-leaved  Sow-thiflle. 
Desfont.  atlant.  225.  t.  213. 

Stem  Jhrubby,  leaves  wedge-form ,  lobed  at  the  edge ,  lobes 
remote  acute  toothed ,  the  end  ones  in  threes. 

18.  Sonchus  anguftifolius.  Narrow-leaved  Sow-thiflle. 
Desfont.  atlant.  225. 

Leaves  glaucous  Jmootb  linear ,  pinnules  diftant  tooth- 
letted. 

19.  Sonchus  chondrilloidcs. 

Desfont.  atlant.  226. 

Chondrilla  ficula  tragopogonoidcs  maritima.  Bocc.flc. 
13.  t.y.f.A. 

Root-leaves  unequally  pinnatifid  toothed  narrow ,  branches 
rod-like  rujhy  one-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  He. 

i.  Stem  fmooth,  decumbent,  fometimes  ere<5t,  Am¬ 
ple  or  fparingly  branched.  Leaves  fmooth,  glaucous, 
acute.  Flowers  few,  panicle -corymbed :  peduncles 
fmooth  or  tomentofe.  Calyx  fmooth,  or  tomentofe 
at  the  bafe.  Flower  the  fize  of  the  common  fort. 
Seed-down  white,  villofe. — It  is  diftinguifhed  by  its 
lanceolate,  glaucous,  toothletted  leaves.  Sometimes 
the  Item  has  only  one  or  two  flowers  *. 

The  Item,  according  to  Cavanilles,  is  round  and 
near  two  feet  high  :  the  leaves  near  a  foot  long,  nar¬ 
row,  fomewhat  earletted :  the  flowers  terminating, 
two  or  three,  on  lhort  pedicels :  feales  of  the  calyx 
lanceolate,  the  outer  ones  fhorter :  corollets  yellow, 
with  a  villofe  tube.  He  remarks,  that  Plukenet’s 
figure,  referred  to  by  Linneus  differs  very  widely  from 
this  plant. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary,  in 
fandy  wet  places.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Monf. 
Richard.  It  flowers  from  july  to  feptember  k. 

Desfoiualnes.  k  Hort.  kew. 
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soft 

2.  Root  perennial,  flefhy,  branched  in  tufc5.  Stems 
upright,  three  feet  high,  Ample,  leafy.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  embracing,  runcinate -lyrate,  toothletted,  even, 
glaucous  beneath ;  the  lobes  acute*  that  at  the  end 
very  large  and  deltoid  :  the  upper  ones  linear  and  ci- 
liate.  Raceme  terminating,  folitary,  upright,  hifpid 
with  red  ftretched-out  glandular-vifcid  hairs.  Brakes 
linear.  Calyx  hifpid,  red.  Corolla  blue-purple*  twice 
as  long  as  the  calyx.  Anthers  red.  Seeds  compreffed. 
Seed-down  rugged,  not  feathered l. 

Native  of  Canada  and  the  European  alps.  Found 
oh  the  borders  of  corn  flelds  about  Willington  and 
Howden-Pans  in  Northumberland”. 

This  has  been  confounded  with  the  alpinus  of  Lin¬ 
neus,  from  which  it  differs  widely.  The  trivial  name 
canadenfis  being  improper  for  a  plant  common  on  the 
alps  of  Europe,  Dr.  Smith  has  judicioufly  reftored  that 
by  which  it  is  known  in  old  authors. 

3.  Mr.  Curtis  has  well  diftinguifhed  this  fpecies 
from  the  arvenfls,  in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of 
Haller.  The  root  is  perennial,  flefhy  and  branched, 
but  not  creeping ;  the  whole  herb  is  twice  or  thrice  as 
large,  though  the  flowers  are  rather  fmaller,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  a  little  paler ;  the  ftem-leaves  are  longer,  and 
their  bafe  is  arrow-fhaped,  terminating  in  a  pair  of 
long  narrow  divaricating  lobes,  inftead  of  being  heart- 
fhaped,  their  margin  is  minutely  toothed  ;  the  panicle 
affumes  nearly  the  fhape  of  an  umbel  or  cyme,  vary¬ 
ing  in  the  number  of  flowers;  the  ftalks  as  well  as  the 
calyx  are  rough  with  denfe  fhort  black  glandular  hairs 
or  briftles,  in  which  refpeCt,  as  well  as  in  theieeds  and 
their  down,  it  much  agrees  with  S.  arvenfls n. 

Johnfon  (in  Ger,  emac.)  and  Sam.  Dale  (in  Ray 
hift.)  remarked  the  greater  Aze  of  this  fpecies,  with 
fmaller  flowers,  which  induced  Ray  to  conflder  them 
as  diftinft,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bauhins. 

The  root,  when  old,  forms  a  large  ftool,  and  throws 
out  numerous  Items  from  four  to  feven  feet  in  height ; 
the  plant  from  which  Mr.  Sowerby’s  drawing  is  made 
was  feven  feet  high  ;  Dr.  Smith  fays,  from  Ax  to  eight, 
Mr.  Curtis  Ax  feet  or  more,  but  that  he  has  feen  it 
ten  feet  high ;  he  confiders  it  as  the  talleft  of  our 
Englifh  herbaceous  plants  ;  and  remarks  that  it  flowers 
later  by  three  weeks  than  the  arvenfls. — Lower  ftem- 
leaves  very  large,  upper  fmaller,  embracing,  and  ar¬ 
row-fhaped  at  the  bale,  pinnatifid  with  two  or  three 
pairs  of  lariceolate  pinnas,  and  a  very  long  terminating 
one,  fmooth,  flnely  toothed  at  the  margins :  the  pinnas 
are  varioufly  bent,  and  the  main  nerve  does  not  run 
through  the  middle,  but  near  the  interior  edge :  up- 
permoft  leaves  arrow-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate 
upwards  and  acuminate.  Bradtes  awl-fhaped.  Calyx 
of  numerous  ftrap-fhaped  unequal  feales,  hairy,  but  the 
hairs  not  fo  long  as  in  arvenfls ,  though  as  in  that  ter¬ 
minated  by  globules 

Native  of  Germany,  Flanders,  France,  Italy,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Denmark  and  England.  Thomas  Willifel  found 
it  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  not  far  from  Green¬ 
wich.  Mr.  Curtis  fays  it  occurs  fparingly  in  the 
marfhes  about  Blackwall  and  Poplar.  Mr.  Sowerby’s 
fpecimcn  was  gathered  between  Greenwich  and  Wool¬ 
wich,  late  in  july.  Near  Stretham-ferry  in  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  it  has  not  been  found  for  many  years.  Mr.  Ray 
mentions  his  having  gathered  it  in  Sufiex,  and  near 
Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  where  Clufius  alfo  found  it. 

4.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  milky,  compofed  of 
oblong  flefhy  branches,  which  render  it  very  difficult 
to  be  extirpated.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  up¬ 
right,  little  branched,  roundifh  or  flightly  angular, 
hollow,  leafy,  rough  with  glandular  brillly  hairs. 
Leaves  alternate,  runcinate,  fharpifh,  fmooth,  fhining, 
fringed  with  little  fpinous  teeth,  paler  on  the  under 
fldc ;  the  upper  leaves  heart-fhaped  at  the  bafe  and 
embracing  ;  the  uppermoft  entire.  The  larger  leaves 
are  notched  with  triangular  teeth,  which  are  again 
much  fharper  toothed,  the  teeth  more  fpinous  than 
in  the  paluflris :  the  upper  ones  are  lanceolate,  but 
not  fo  much  acuminated  as  in  that.  Panicle  fome¬ 
what  cymofe  or  umbellate,  terminating,  few-flowered* 

1  Smith  briu  ■  Wallis,  186.  0  Engl.  bot. 

•  Woodw.  Mfs. 
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fcattered,  glutinous  hairs  on  it.  Pedicels  clothed  with 
a  white  nap.  Calyxes  cylindrical,  with  fpreading  hairs 
fcattered  over  them.  Leaves  fmooth,  tender,  pinna¬ 
tifid,  unarmed  \  F 

p  S1*1'1!1  hrit.  &  engl.  bot.  Curt.  lond.  Wither,  arr.  Woodw.  Mfs. 
9  Lurt.  lond.  Smith  brit.  r  Curt.  lond.  a  Linn.  fpec. 
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Calyx  and  peduncles,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
item,  clothed  with  fpreading  brown  glandular  bridles. 
Withering  fays  they  are  pale  green  (or  yellowiffi,) 
and  are  terminated  by  yellow  globules :  this  is  in  their 
young  date.  Dr.  Abbot  remarks,  that  after  flower¬ 
ing  they  are  turgid  at  the  bafe  :  and  Mr.  Woodward, 
that  thefe  hairs  are  more  numerous  and  longer  than 
in  palufiris.  Calyx-leaves  more  pointed  than  iny>^- 
luftris.  Flowers  very  large  and  confpicuous,  of  a 
•  bright  gold-colour,  externally  reddifh  ;  on  longer  pe¬ 
duncles  than  thofe  o(  palufiris.  Each  floret  has  a 
hairy  tube.  Seeds  ovate,  compreffed,  bay-coloured, 
both  longitudinally  and  tranfverlely  grooved.  Seed- 
down  fmooth  p. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  this  fpecies  is  properly 
termed  arvenfis ,  being  commonly  found  in  corn  fields, 
where  its  large  yellow  flowers  towering  above  the 
corn  render  it  a  very  confpicuous  plant  in  july  and 
augud.  Its  fize,  creeping  root,  and  numerous  glo¬ 
bular  hairs  on  the  calyxes  and  peduncles,  diffidently 
didinguiffi  this  from  S.  oleraceus.  Many  of  the  feeds 
prove  abortive ;  owing  probably  to  its  creeping  fo 
much  at  the  root.  Cows  and  goats  are  faid  to  eat  this 
plant,  and  horfes  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  The  leaves, 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Sow-thidle,  applied  out¬ 
wardly  by  way  of  cataplafm,  have  been  found  fer- 
viceable  in  inflammatory  fwellings. 

5.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Sloane  confldered  it  as  our 
common  fmooth  Sow-thidle. 

6.  Root  annual,  fufiform,  whitifh,  milky.  Stem 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  upright,  branched,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  top,  round  except  near  the  top 
where  it  is  lomewhat  angular,  fmooth,  tender,  brittle, 
hollow,  leafy,  fometimes  purplifh.  Leaves  embracing, 
fmooth,  glaucous,  runcinate  or  pinnatifid,  with  the 
lobes  acute,  and  more  or  lefs  toothed  or  fpiny.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary  and  terminating,  forming  a  fort  of 
cyme,  downy  with  a  white  and  very  foft  lanugo 
which  quickly  falls  off.  Calyx  before  flowering  ?y- 
lindrical  and  truncate,  afterwards  bellying  our  and 
forming  a  cone ;  feales  fmooth  and  pointed?  Corolla 
pale  yellow.  Seed  oblong,  flattened,  angular,  grooved, 
fomewhat  rugged,  notchletted.  Seed-down  very  fine’ 
and  fmooth.  Receptacle  rugged  with  little  prominent 
points,  and  .fliining 9. 

.  Gmrtner  deferibes  the  receptacle  before  it  is  fully 
ripe  as  concave,  and  having  very  minute  deprefled 
papill®  fcattered  over  it :  the  feeds  obovate,  com- 
preffed,  having  three  or  five  longitudinal  ftreaks,  and 
other  tranfverfe  ones  more  indiftindt  and  (lender  ;  the 
colour  is  rufly  yellow  or  cinnamon.  Seed-down  fnow- 
white,  three  times  as  long  as  the  feed. 

The  common  Sow-thiftle  is  ffibjedt  to  vary  ex¬ 
tremely  :  among  the  varieties  Haller  and  others  make 
the  a/per  or  prickly  one  a  diftindt  fpecies  ;  and  the  old 
botanifts  formed  feveral  others,  from  the  fize,  breadth 
and  divifion  of  the  leaves,  &c.  but  thefe  variations  are 
Owing  merely  to  foil  and  fituation  ;  even  the  prickly 
one  may  readily  be  traced  into  the  fmooth,  in  a  war¬ 
den  overrun  with  thefe  plants. 

The  Sow-thiftle  feems  to  have  nearly  the  fame 
properties  as  Dandelion  and  Succory,  but  it  is  little 
regarded  as  a  medicine..  It  is  a  favourite  food  with 
hares  and  rabbets ;  and  is  faid  to  be  eaten  by  Croats, 
ffieep  and  fwine,  but  not  to  be  relifhed  by  horfes' 
The  young- tender  leaves  are  in  fome  countries  boiled 
and  eaten  as  greens  :  and  it  is  even  affirmed  that  the 
tender  ffioots  of  the  fmooth  variety,  boiled  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Spinach,  are  fuperior  to  any  greens  not  in 
common  ufe. 

Common  Sow-thiftle  abounds  moft  in  gardens,  and 
is  often  met  with  on  walls.  It  is  more  injurious  to  the 
flovenly  gardener  than  the  hufbandman :  and  flowers 
chiefly  in  july,  auguft,  and  feptemberf 
7.  Root  annual.  Stem  very  much  branched,  with 
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is  thus  deferibed  more  at  large  by  Monf.  Desfon- 
taines.  Stems  procumbent,  fmooth,  ftriated,  brittle, 
o  ow.  .  Leaves  fmooth,  very  tender,  deeply  pinna- 
1:1  ;  pinnules  remote,  unequal,  lanceolate,  often  ir- 

t?Ukar  t?ot^ed>  acute,  fublanceolate,  increafing  from 
he  bale  of  the  pet, ole  to  the  top,  often  bowed  and 
turned  back  ;  the  lobe  of  the  bafe  much  the  lameft, 
and  embracing,  the  end  one  fometimes  fubhaftate! 
Flowers  corymbed.  Peduncles  leaflefs.  Calyx  ovate, 
clothed  at  the  bafe  with  a  white  nap  ,  leaflet  linear 
hairy.  Flowers  yellow,  nearly  as  big  as  in  S.  arvenfis . 
Seed-down  whitifh,  villofe,  Ample,  feffile.  Seed  fmall . 
brownifh,  even,  oblong,  fmooth. 

This  plant  varies  much.  The  Items  have  rufous 
glutinous  hairs  thinly  fcattered  over  them,  or  are  fre¬ 
quently  quite  fmooth.  d  he  leaves  are  fometimes  pin¬ 
nate,  fometimes  pinnatifid;  the  fegments  in  fome 
plants  are  wide,  in  others  almoft  linear ;  and  in  fome 
the  uppermoft  leaves  are  entire  and  lanceolate.  The 
very  tender  pinnatifid  leaflets,  and  the  calyx  tomen- 
tofe  at  the  bafe,  diftinguiffi  it  from  the  other  fpecies 
Native  of  Italy  and  the  South  of  France.  Found 
alfo  in  Barbary,  both  in  corn  fields  and  on  the  fea 
.ore,  by  Monf  Desfontaines.  Dr.  Smith  oblerved 
it  on  the  walls  of.  Rome  ;  and  remarks,  that  it  flowers 
perpetually,  and  is  eaten  by  the  common  people  as  a 

lalad '.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Chelfea  warden  in 
1713“. 

8.  This  very  much  refembles  the  next  fpecies,  but 
the  corolla  has  only  one  row  of  florets,  or  are  fewer 
by  half  than  in  that,  but  four  times  as  big.  Stem 
the  height  of  a  man.  Leaves  two  feet  long,  runci¬ 
nate  like  thofe  of  Dandelion,  even  above,  rugged  on 
the  veins  beneath.  Stem-leaves  narrower  and  (harper. 
Panicle  terminating,  with  naked  peduncles.  Corolla 
like  that  of  Succory.  The  calyx  exfudes  very  fmall, 
fcattered  refinous  globules.  Seed-down  ftiped,  as  in 

.  Gouan  fays  that,  this  is  very  different  from  -S’.  alpinus 
in  the  whole  of  its  habit.  The  root  is  perennial, 
woody  and  branched,  whereas  in  that  it  is  annual, 
Stem  green,  very  fmooth,  very  finely  ftreaked.  Root- 
leaves  and  lower  ftem-leaves  runcinate,  arid  like  thofe  of 
Eryfimum  Irio ,  &c.  The  other  ftem-leaves  refe ruble 
thefe,  but  have  narrower  pinnules,  more  torn,  a  wider 
bafe,  and  commonly  more  fharply  toothletted :  the 
uppermoft  very  fmall,  with  a  wide  Iheath  terminated 
by  a  very  long  entire  awl-ffiaped  leaflet,  Pedicels 
naked  for  the  moft  part,  but  never  covered  with  fcat¬ 
tered  ftrap-fhaped  bradtes ;  and  the  leaves  from  whofe 
axils  the  peduncles  fpring  are  wider,  haftate-cordate  at 
the  bafe,  not  awl-ffiaped  as  in  £.  alpinus.  Calyxes 
twice  as  large  and  very  fmooth ;  the  feales  larger,  and 
the  outer  ones  at  the  bafe  cordate,  as  in  Scorz.  picroides. 
Corollas  blue. — Native  of  the  Pyrenees. 

9.  Root  annual.  Stem  Ample,  upright,  round, 
ftriated,  glaucous,  the  height  of  a  man  and  upwards. 
Leaves  alternate,  irregularly  toothed,  fmooth,  glaucous 
beneath,  with  the  terminating  fegment  fcarcely  larger 
than  the  reft.  Raceme  compound,  leafy,  very  lono-, 
terminating,  upright,  many-flowered ;  flowers  uprio-lit. 

eduncles  branched,  wholly  covered  with  alternate 
triangular  acute  fmooth  bradbes.  Calyx  oblong,  bel¬ 
lying  at  the  bafe,  fmooth;  feales  lanceoJate,&acute 
green,  pale  at  the  edge.  Corolla  blue.  Seeds  cou- 
tradied,  ftriated.  Seed-down  Ample,  feffile,  appearing 
rugged  when  viewed  with  a  magnifying  glafs. 

1  his  has  been  much  confounded  with  the  fecond 
fpecies,  fromwhich.it  is  totally  different,  as  appears 
clearly  from  comparing  the  Ipecific  differences.  Dr. 
Smith  has  not  feen  a  Jpecimen  of  it  in  any  herbarium 
except  in  his  own,  and  Leche’s  now  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Sir  Joleph  Banks.  Linneus  found  it  very  common 
on  the  fide  of  the  Lapland  alps  in  1732  y. 

.  The  natives  eat  the  ftalks  raw,  like  Angelica,  ftrip- 

ping  off  the  bark  ;  but  Linneus  found  them  too  bitter 
for  his  palate  *. 

.  *  have  given  the  fynonyms  from  the  Flora  Lappo- 
nica,  but  probably  they  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecies, 

‘  Tour,  2.  296.  Hort.  keW.  *  Linn.  fpec.  Sc  fvfL 

y  Smith.  z  Fh  lapp. 
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10  Stem  fhrubby,  frnooth,  milky,  upright,  fcarcely 
branched,  round,  thick,  gray.  Branches  alternate, 
fpreading.  Leaves  feffile,  cluftered,  finuate-runcinate 
or  repand-finuate,  unequally  toothed,  acute,  very 
frnooth,  bright  green  on  both  Tides,  .fpreading,  nat, 
milky,  a  foot  long  and  three  inches  wide.  Corymbs 
terminating,  very  loofe,  upright,  few-flowered.  Pe¬ 
duncles  alternate,  fpreading,  many-flowered,  iomevyhat 
mealy.  Pedicels  one-flowered,  fcaly  with  little  Mat¬ 
tered  linear  acute  recurved  brakes,  fwelling  at  the  top 
and  hollow.  Flowers  yellow,  two  inches  wide.  Brafctes 
like  involucres,  lanceolate,  acute,  waved,  feflile,  t  e 
upper  ones  gradually  fmaller.  Calyx  pitcher-fhapec  . 
Males  lanceolate,  acute,  reflex,  gibbous  at- the  baie, 
the  upper  ones  gradually  larger.  Seeds  obiong,  itn- 
ated,  brownifh.  Seed-down  filky,  white.  Receptacle 

flat,  honey-  combed \  .  _  ,  ,  ,, 

Native  of  Madeira,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maflon,  and  introduced  by  him  in  1777.  It 
flowers  from  april  to  julyb. 

1 1 .  Native  of  Madeira.  Introduced  in  1777. 
ii.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands.  Introduced  in 
1780.  It  flowers  in  July.  Both  thefe  are  fhrubby, 

and  were  found  by  Maflon  e.  . 

13.  Stem  annual,  four  feet  high,  upright,  round, 
frnooth,  branched.  Leaves  feffile.  Flowers  yellow, 

terminating,  many d.  #  ^ 

Native  of  North  America  ;  and  of  China  near  Man- 
ton,  according  to  Loureiro. — Cultivated  here  in  1713  J 
flowering  in  july,  and  biennial  V 

14.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  four  feet  high,  Ample,  up 
right,  round.  Leaves  fomewhat  toothletted,  frnooth 
Flowers  yellow,  in  a  large  fpreading  panicle.  Calyx 
oblong,  ventricofe,  frnooth f.  Seed-down  Ample  fef- 
Ale.  ^This  as  well  as  the  alpinus  varies  with  a  white 
flower s. 

Native  of  Sweden  and  Ruffia,— according  to  Lou 
reiro,  of  China  alfo  near  Canton.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  -It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft, 
and  is  perennial h. 

15.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Plant  very  like  the 
preceding.  Stems  even,  twice  as  high  as  in  that. 
Moft  of  the  leaves  lanceolate,  pinnatifid-toothed  or 
fubruncinate,  even,  with  a  white  rib ;  ftature  of  S. 
arvenfis.  Flowers  blue,  altogether  like  thofe  of  S. 
fibiricus  \ 

Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1784,  by  William 
Pitcairn,  M.  D.k 

16.  This  refembles  the  tataricus ,  but  the  root  is 
not  at  all  creeping.  Corollas  ere<5t,  blue.  All  the 
piftils  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. — Native  place  un¬ 
known  h 

17.  Stems -fhrubby,  branched,  flefhy,  roughened 
with  the  rudiments  of  the  petioles,  as  thick  as  the 
finger  or  even  the  thumb.  Leaves  fcattered,  glaucous, 
very  frnooth,  fomewhat  flefhy,  perennial,  running  down 
along  the  petiole  ;  the  teeth  of  the  lobes  fnow-white 
at  the  top.  Petioles  cluftered,  flat  above,  embracing. 
Flowering  branches  terminating,  dichotomous,  ftriated, 
frnooth.  At  the  bale  of  each  peduncle  a  leafy  fcale. 
Flowers  in  a  loofe  corymb.  Peduncles  unequal,  with 
a  few  Males  on  them,  one- flowered.  Calyx  cylindri¬ 
cal,  loofely  imbricate,  frnooth :  outer  Males  wide, 
ovate,  leafy,  whitifh  and  fhrivelling  at  the  top.  Flowers 
yellow  :  flofcules  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Seeds 
oblong,  frnooth  :  feed-down  feffile,  Ample,  fnow-white, 
villofe.  It  is  a  very  handfome  Angular  fpecies,  and 
quite  diftinft.— Native  of  the  mountains  of  Cafsa  in 
Barbary. 

18.  Root  long,  fufiform,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe 
quill  or  the  little  finger,  putting  forth  fibres  all  over. 
Stem  none  or  fliort.  Leaves  fomewhat  flefhy,  pin¬ 
nate  :  pinnules  remote,  unequal,  toothed  ;  teeth  fhri- 
velled  and  whitifh.  Peduncles  one  or  many-flowered, 
having  few  Males  fcattered  over  them,  and  Ihorter 
than  the  leaves.  Calyx  frnooth,  ovate ;  the  outer 
Males  ovoid,  the  inner  ovate-lanceolate,  frequently 
having  a  whitifh  membranaceous  point.  Corolla 
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yellow,  the  fiz t  of  <?»  arvenfis. — Found  near  Cafsa  by 
Desfontaines, 

19.  Plant  glaucous  and  very  frnooth.  Segments  of 
the  root-leaves  fomewhat  remote,  acute  or  obtufe, 
whitilh  at  the  tip  ;  ftem-leaves  few,  narrow-lanceo¬ 
late,  with  acute  remote  teeth.  Branches  upright, 
flender,  unequal,  clothed  with  fmall,  linear  or  fcaly 
leaves.  Calyx  like  that  of  LaRuca,  frnooth,  cylin¬ 
drical,  imbricate  with  widifh  lanceolate  Males,  hoary 
at  the  tip.  Flofcules  yellow,  twice  as  Jong  as  the 
calyx.  Seed-down  Ample,  white,  villofe,  feffile.  Seed 
fmall,  oblong,  brown.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
Hieracium  porrifolium.  Boccone’s  figure  reprefents  the 
fegments  of  the  leaves  too  fharp,  and  the  peduncles 
too  fhort ;  the  flowers  are  alfo  ill  drawn  :  but  it  is 
'  certain  that  it  is  the  fame  with  this,  from  the  fpecimen 
in  his  herbarium  at  Paris. 

Native  of  Tandy  fields  about  ancient  Carthage”.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Many  of  thefe  are  weeds  and  therefore  not  to  be 
planted  in  gardens,  but  extirpated  continually,  not 
only  in  the  garden  itfelf,  but  in  all  the  parts  near  it ; 
their  winged  feeds  being  wafeed  to  a  confiderable  dis¬ 
tance. 

[The  foreign  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds ; 
and  thofe  which  are  fhrubby,  by  cuttings  alfo. 

Sonchus.  See  Andryala ,  Cacalia Coryza,  LaRuca , 
Lapfana,  Prenanthes ,  Scorzonera ,  Tragopogcn. 

Songium.  See  Uillenia. 

SONNERATIA.  {So  named  by  the  younger  Linneus ,  in 
memory  of  Monf  Sonnerat ,  who  travelled  into  New 
Guinea ,  the  Eajl  Indies  and  China ,  and  communicated 
many  new  plants  to  the  botanifts  in  Europe.  Voyage 
a  la  Nouvelle  Guinee.  Par.  1776.  qu.  Voyage  aux 
Indes  Orientales  &  a  la  Chine.  1774—1781.  Par. 
1782.  qu.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  853.  fuppl.  38.  Juff.  325. 
Pagapate.  Sonn.  nov.  Gain.  p.  16.  /.  10,  n. 
Aubletia.  Gartn.  t.  78.  Rhizophorae.  Sp. 
edit.  pr. 

ClafT.  12.  1.  Icofandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Hefperidea.  Myrti ,  Juffi 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  beil-fhaped,  flat,  fix-cleft, 
permanent :  fegments  ovate. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading,  inferted  into  the 
bale  of  the  calyx,  and  fcarcely  longer  than  it.  . 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  filiform,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  calyx,  long.  Anthers  globular. 

Pist.  Germ  fupenor,  globular,  Style  filiform.  Stigma 
Ample. 

Per.  Berry  placed  upon  the  permanent  patulous  calyx, 
fubglobular,  acuminate,  frnooth,  with  a  bladdery  pulp, 
many-celled. 

Seeds  fome  in  each  cell. 

Obs.  The  cells  are  commonly  twenty-fix.  Sonnerat. 
twelve  or  more.  Gartner.  S.  apetala  has 
eight  cells,  and  no  corolla. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cal.  fix-cleft.  Pet.  fix,  lanceolate.  Berry  many-celled, 
with  feveral  feeds  in  each  cell. 

species. 

1.  Sonneratia  acida, 

Lin.fyft.  464.  ed.  Willd.  999.  fuppl.  252. 
Rhizophora  cafeolaris.  Lin/fpec.  635.  Reich.  2.414- 
Lour .  cochinch.  296.  ed.  Willd.  3^3- 
Aubletia  cafeolaris.  Gcertn.  fruR.  1.  379.  t.  7 8-/-  2* 

,  Pagapate.  Sonn.  it.  16.  /.  10,  11. 

Mangium  cafeolare.  Rumph.  amb.  1.  111. /.  73>  74- 

description,  &c. 

This  is  a  tree.  The  leaves  are. oppofite,  fubfeffile, 
oblong,  quite  entire,  like  thofe  of  Hypericum.  Flowers 
terminating,  Military,  large.  Petals  red..  Fruit  rc- 
fembling  that  of  Mefembryanthemum ,  with  an  acia 

bladdery  juice n.  .  r 

Native  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  and  the  bogs  or 
New  Guinea ;  alfo  of  Cochinchina,  on  the  banks  of 
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Lourciro  obferved  it  on  the  eaft  ccaft  of  Africa,  of 
a  lower  ftature,  with  fome  of  the  leaves  emarginate, 
but  agreeing  with  the  other  in  the  flower  and  fruit. 

Gsertner  deferibes  the  berry  as  fuperior,  globular, 
flatted  a  little,  terminated  by  the  filiform  ftyle,  very 
fmooth,  glaucous,  many-celled  :  rind  very  thin,  mem- 
branaceous,  adhering  clofe  to  the  pulp,  which  is 
hardifh,  granular  and  whitifh  :  cells  twelve  or  more, 
filled  with  the  pulp  and  feeds  intermingled  :  partitions 
thin,  not  feparate  from  the  pulp.  Seeds  very  nume¬ 
rous,  of  different  fhapes,  having  the  appearance  of 
fragments  of  brokfen  teeth,  but  for  the  mod:  part  irre¬ 
gularly  club-fhapecl,  curved,  and  refembiing  ivory  j 
they  lie  in  the  pulp  like  pebbles  in  a  pavement. 

Another  fpecies  is  figured  in  Major  Symes’s  account 
of  an  Embaffy  to  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  under  the 
name  of  Sonneratia.  ape  tala.  It  is  thus  deferibed  in 
that  fplendid  work,  p.  477.  The  apetalous  Sonneratia 
is  a  mod  beautiful  tree,  refembiing  the  weeping  Wil¬ 
low,  but  loftier :  the  branches  are  fcattered,  pendu¬ 
lous,  round,  and  fmooth,*  the  fmaller  branches  or 
twigs  oppofite,  divaricating,  fubbrachiate,  fmooth,  fili¬ 
form.  Leaves  on  the  twigs  few,  oppofite*  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  one  of  the  margins  more  gibbous  than  the 
other,  quite  entire,  commonly  blunt,  without  nerves 
or  veins,  flat,  fome  what  flefhy.  Petiole  linear,  de- 
preffed,  fharp  at  the  edge  on  each  fide,  fhort,  oblique, 
fmooth.  Flowers  drooping,  greenifh,  fmooth,  the 
fize  of  a  nutmeg,  axillary,  fubfolitary,  the  terminating 
ones  moftly  in  threes.  Peduncles  fir  or  ter  by  half  than 
the  leaves,  pendulous,  one-flowered,  fmooth,  whitifh, 
thickened  towards  the  top,  jointed,  angular.  Calyx 
coriaceous,  thick,  four-cleft  beyond  the  middle  feg- 
ments  patulous,  acute.  Corolla  none.  Neftary  a 
thick  membrane,  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx, 
with  the  margin  entire,  ftaminiferous,  produced  be-> 
yond  the  bivifion  of  the  calyx.  Filaments  ereeft  at 
the  bafe,  but  curved  in  above,  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
placed  in  feveral  rows  on  the  top  of  the  neftary. 
Anthers  fmall,  upright,  cordate.  Germ  turbinate. 
Style  round,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  flexuofe.  Stigma 
very  large,  concavo-convex,  refembiing  a  cap.  Fruit 
an  orbicular  deprefled  Pome,  girt  at  the  bafe  with 
the  fpreading  calyx,  eight-celled,  pointed  with  the 
permanent  ftyle.  Seeds  very  many,  angular,  neflling 
in  the  pulp. 

Native  of  Rangoon  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  on 
wfet  inundated  banks  by  the  coaft.  Called  in  the 
Birman  language  Kam-ba-la. 

It  is  clearly  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  Moluccas 
and  Cochinchina,  by  having  the  calyx  divided  into 
four  parts  only,  and  in  the  want  of  a  corolla.  In 
thefe  circumftances  it  recedes  from  the  generic  cha¬ 
racter.  Various  are  the  names  of  the  fruit :  in  Syflema 
Vegetabilium  it  is  a  capfule,  in  Aublet,  Sonnerat,  Juf- 
fieu  and  Gartner  a  berry,  in  Loureiro  a  drupe,  in 
Symes  a  pome  ;  it  feems  to  have  the  belt  claim  to 
the  name  of  a  berry. 

Sopeberry.  See  Sapindus. 

Sopewort.  See  Scfyonaria. 

Soppier  a.  See  Caff  a. 

Sophia.  See  Sifymbrium.~\ 

SOPHERA.  ( Linneus's  derivation  of  the  name  of  this 
genus  will  be  b eft  given  in  his  own  words. — “  Sophora  vel 
Sophera  eft  verbum  antiquum  plantae,  huic  proximre, 
impofitum,  quo  utor  ad  defignandum  hocce  genus  quod 
Sophorum  eft  five  fapientiam  et  admonitionem  fert 
ftaminum  filamenta  in  papilionaceis,  fi  feparata  inter 
fe  fint,  vix  clafle  naturali  conjungendas  efle  plantas,  fi 
unquam  lirnites  claffis  reperiundi  fint.” 

Hort.  Cliff,  p.  156.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  508.  Reich,  n.  551.  Schreb.  n.  694, 
Gairtn.  t.  149.  Jttff  35 2. 

Clafif.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rapilionacea  or  Leguminofe. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fhort,  bell-fhaped,  gibbous  at 
the  bafe  above  :  mouth  five-toothed,  oblique,  obtufe. 

Cor.  Papilionaceous,  five-petalled.  Standard  oblong, 
gradually  wider,  ftraight,  re  flexed  at  the  fides.  Wings 
two,  oblong,  appendicled  at  the  bafe,  length  of  the 
ftandard.  Keel  two-petalled,  with  the  petals  conform- 
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able  to  the  wings,  the  lower  margins  approximating 
and  boat-fhaped. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  diftirift,  parallel,  awl-fhaped,  length 
of  the  corolla  within  the  keel.  Anthers  very  fmall, 
rifing. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  cylindrical.  Style  fize  and  fituatioh 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Per.  Legume  very  long,  (lender,  one-celled,  knobbed  at 
the  feeds. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundifh. 

Obs.  It  agrees  in  every  thing  with  the  plants  of  the 
clafs  Diadelphia,  except  in  having  all  theftla- 
ments  feparate. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-toothed,  gibbous  above.  Cor.  papilionaceous, 
with  the  wings  of  the  fame  length  with  the  ftandard. 
Legume. 

species. 

[1.  Sophora  tetraptera.  Wing-podded  Sophora. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  43.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  499. 
Job.  Miller,  ic.  t.  1.  Curt,  magaz.  167.  Lamarck 
illuft.  t.  325./.  3. 

.  Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  numerous  (17 — 1 9)  lanceolate- 
oblong  femewhat  villofe ,  legumes  quadrangular -mem¬ 
branaceous,  ftem  arboreous. 

2.  Sophora  microphylla.  Small-leaved  Jhrubby  Sophora 

'  Ait.  kezu.  2.  43.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  499; 

Lamarck  illuftr.  t.  32$.  f.  1  * 

S.  tetraptera.  Lin.fuppi.  230.  Forft .  prodr.  n.  t  83. 
Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  very  numerous  (33 — 41)  cbovaie 
fomewhat  villofe,  legumes  quadrangular-membranace¬ 
ous,  ftem  arboreous. 

3.  Sophora  flavefeens.  Siberian  Sophera. 

Ait.  kezu.  2.  43.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  499. 
Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  numerous  oblong  fmooth,  ftem 
herbaceous.  ] 

4.  Sophora  alopecuroides.  Fox-tail  Sophera. 

Lin. fpec.  533.  fyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  241.  Willd. 
2.  499.  hort.  cliff.  156.  Kniph.  cent.  to.n.  94. 
Ervum  orientale  alopecuroides  perenne,  fruftu  longif- 
fimo.  / Tournef .  cor.  27 ;  Bill.  elth.  136.  t.  112. 

/•  L36.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  . 

Glycyrrhiza  filiquis  nodofis  quad  articulatis.  Buxb. 
cent.  3.  25.  t.  4 6. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  numerous  oblong  villofe,  ftem  her¬ 
baceous. 

5.  Sophora  tomentofa.  Downy  Sophora. 

Lin.  fpec.  533.  Reich.  2.  241.  Willd.  2.  500. 
fi.  zeyl.  n.  163.  hort.  cliff.  487. .  (Indigofera.) 
Gartn.  fruit.  2.  320.  Forft.  pro  dr.  n.  182. 
Colutea  zeylanica  argentea  tota.  Herm.  lugdb.  i6g. 

t.  17  1.  Rail  hift.  1720. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  numerous  roundiftj  tomentofe. 

[6.  Sophora  occidental^.  Occidental  Sophora. 

Lin.  fpec.  533.  fyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  241.  Willd. 
2.  500.  Swartz  obf.  154.  Trew  t  Ehret.  27 . 
t.  59.  Brown. jam.  289.  i.t.gi.f.  1.  (Galega.) 
Plum. fpec.  2i.  ic.  101.  (Corallodendron. j  Sloan, 
jam.  2.  40.  /.  107./.  3.  (Arbori  coral  affinis.) 
Leaves  pinnate,-  leaflets  numerous  roundijh  hoary  fubto- 
mentefe. 

7.  Sophora  monofperma.  Onefeeded  Sophora. 

Swartz  prodr.  66.  defer.  2.  722.  Willd.  fpec.  2. 
501.  Brown  jam.  298.  3.  (Glycine.) 

Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  pinnas  five-paired,  legumes 
onefeeded.  ftem  arboreous. 

8.  Sophora  japonica.  Shining-leaved  Sophora. 

Lin.  fyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  242.  JVilld.  2.  50CU 
rnant.  68.  Burm.  ind.  93.  Thunb.  jap.  178. 
Willd .  arb.  364. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  many  ovate  fmooth,  ftem  ar¬ 
boreous.  . 

9.  Sophora  heptaphylla.  Seven-leaved  Sophora. 

Lin.  fpec.  533.  fyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  242.  Willd. 
2.  501.  mat.  med.  110.  ft.  zeyl.  n.  164.  Thunb. 
jap.  178  ?  Plenck,  ic.  323.  Pluk.  amalth.  t.  45 
fi  10?  (Fruticulus  finenfis.) 

Anticholerica.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  60.  t.  22. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  fleven  fmooth. 

Podalirias. 

10.  Sophora  capenfis.  Vetch-leaved  Sophora. 

Lin.  fyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  242.  mant.  67. 

S.  oroboides. 
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S.  oroboides.  Berg .  cap.  14 2, 

Podalyria  capenfis.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  501. 
Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  numerous  lanceolate  hoary  beneath 
pointed,  legumes  tomentofe,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

11.  Sophora  aurea.  Golden-flowered  Sophora. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  44. 

Podalyria  aurea.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  5O2. 
Virgilia.  Lamarck  illuflr.  t.  326.  /.  1. 

Robinia  fubdecandra.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  1.  157. 
t.  75, 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  numerous  elliptic  JharpiJh  very 
Jmooth  above  almoft  naked  beneath,  legumes  Jmooth,flem 
Jhrubby . 

12.  Sophora  argentea.  Silvery-leaved  Sophora. 

Pallas  in  aft.petrop.  1792.  p.  373.  t.  8. 

Podalyria  argentea.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  50.2. 
Petioles  two-leaved JpineJcent ,  leaflets  fllky-tomentoje  ob¬ 
long  acute  at  both  ends. 

13.  Sophora  geniftoides.  Broom-leaved  Sophora. 
Lin.Jpec.  534.  Jyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  242.  Thunb. 

prodr.  79. 

Podalyria  geniftoides.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  502. 
Genifta  africana  foliis  galii.  Old.  ajr.  31. 

IS.  S.  gallioides.  Berg.  cap.  141.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  413. 
/•  5- 

Leaves  ternate  JeJJile,  leaflets  linear  mucronate  revolute 
at  the  edge. 

14.  Sophora  ternata.  Ternate-leaved  Sophora. 

Thunb.  pro  dr.  79. 

Podalyria  ternata.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  503. 

Leaves  JeJflle,  leaflets  lanceolate  fllky. 

15.  Sophora  auftralis.  Blue  Sophora. 

Lin. Jyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  243.  mant.  378.  Gartn. 

frubf.  2.  321.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  509. 

Podalyria  auftralis.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  503. 
Loaves  ternate  petiole d,  leaflets  obovate-lanceolate  obtije, 
ftipules  lanceolate  acute  t  wice  as  long  as  the  petiole .] 

1 6.  Sophora  tin&oria.  Dyer's  Sophora. 

Lin.  Jpec.  534.  Jyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  243.  mant.  377. 
Podalyria.  Lamarck  illuflr.  t.  327./.  1. 

P.  tindtoria.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  503. 

Leaves  ternate  petioled,  leaflets  roundijh-obovate  obtuje 
mucronate ,  ftipules  objolete  oblong  acute  many  times 
Jhorter  than  the  petiole. 

27.  Sophora  alba.  White  Sophora. 

Lin.  Jyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  243. 

Crotalaria  alba.  Lin.Jpec.  1006.  mant.  44.0.  hort. 

cliff.  499.  Mill.  dift.  n.  1 1 . 

Podalyria  alba.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  503. 

Anonis  caroliniana,  &c.  Mart.  cent.  t.  44. 

Leaves  ternate  petioled,  leaflets  oblong  obtuje,  ftipules  fili¬ 
form  Jhorter  than  the  petiole. 

[18.  Sophora  lupinoides.  Lupin-leaved  Sophora. 

t  Lin.Jpec.  534.  Jyft.  391.  Reich.  2.  243.  amoen.  2. 
350.  Pallas  it.  2.  676. 

Podalyria  lupinoides.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  504. 
Leaves  ternate  petioled,  leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate  obtuje 
pubejcent,  ftipules  lanceolate  longer  than  the  petiole. 

19.  Sophora  trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Sophora. 

Thunb.  pro  dr.  79. 

Podalyria  trifoliata.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  504. 

Leaves  ternate  petioled,  leaflets  ovate  fllky. 

20.  Sophora  calyptrata.  Veiled  Sophora. 

Retz.  obj.  1.  36.  Thunb.  prodr.  79. 

S.  biflora.  Houttuyn  Lin.  pfl.Jyft.  3.  501.  t.  24./.  1. 
Podalyria  calyptrata.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  504. 
Crotalaria  fol.  fimplicibus  ovatis  villofis,  pedolis  fim- 
pliciflimis,  ramis  teredbus.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  357. 
Seba  muj.  2.  t.  99./.  3. 

Leaves  Jimple  elliptic  Jomewhat  rugged  above,  beneath 
villoje  and  netted-veined,  peduncles  one- flowered,  ca¬ 
lyxes  villoje  having  a  deciduous  veil  at  the  baje. 

21.  Sophora  biflora.  Two-flowered  Sophora. 

Retz.  obj.  1.  36. 

Podalyria.  Lamarck  illuflr.  t.  327./.  3. 

P-  biflora.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  505. 

caves  Jimple  ovate  Jubtoment of e,  peduncles  two-flowered, 

£ay*es  thrujt  in  at  the  baje  tomentofe  coloured .1 

^P^amymlHfoUa.  Round-leaved  Sophora. 

Retz.  obj  i-  36.  ^ 

S.  rocundifolia.  Thunb.  prodr.  79. 


S.  biflora.  Lin.  Jpec.  534.  Jyft.  392.  Reich.  2.244. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  46,  / 

S.  rotundifolia  a.  Berg.  cap.  138. 

Podalyria  myrtillifolia.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  505. 
Crotalaria  arbor  africana  ftyracis  folio  molli  incano. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  18 5./.  2. 

C.  villofa.  Mill.  diet.  n.  8.  &  Dicl.  noftr.  n.  29. 
Genifta  arborefeens  afr.  ftyracis  folio.  Herm.  lugdb. 
270.  t.  271. 

Myrto-Genifta  Capitis  bon®  fpei.  Breyn.  cent.  t.  29  ? 
Leaves  Jimple  elliptic-obovate  obtuje  cujped  fllky  on  both 
fldes,  peduncles  one-flowered. 

[I3.  Sophora  hirfuta.  Hairy  Sophora. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  46. 

Podalyria  hirfuta.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  505. 
Leaves  Jimple  hirjute,  the  upper  ones  ovate  the  lower 
roundi Jo,  branches  round,  Jegments  of  the  calyx  lan¬ 
ceolate  and  length  of  the  wings. 

24.  Sophora  buxifolia.  Box-leaved  Sophora. 

Retz.  obj.  1.35. 

S.  pedunculata.  Thunb.  prodr.  7 9. 

Podalyria.  Lamarck  illuflr.  t.  327 ./.  4. 

P.  buxifolia.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  505. 

Genifta  africana  frutefeens  nummulari®  hirfuto  folio, 
floribus  parvis  purpureis.  Rail  dendr.  105  ? 

Leaves  Jimple  oval  Jmooth  above  fllky  beneath,  peduncles 
one-flowered,  calyxes  thrift  in  at  the  baje  tomentofe 
coloured. 

25.  Sophora  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Sophora. 

Thund.  prodr.  79. 

Leaves  Jimple  ovate  hirjute. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C.  / 

1.  This  magnificent  tree  is  a  native  of  New  Zea¬ 
land}  where  it  was  found  by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  and 
introduced  in  1772.  It  difplays  its  pendulous  branches 
of  large  golden  flowers  in  may  andjune0. 

2.  This  is  a  fmooth  tree,  with  fmall  leaves  almoft 
wedge-fhaped.  Flowers  large  and  yellow.  Legume 
comprefled,  torulofe,  flat  at  the  back  and  belly,  keeled 
at  the  fides  with  longitudinal  membranes,  as  in  Lotus 
tetragonolobus  p. 

Native  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  was^ found  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks,  and  introduced  in  1772.  It  flowers  in 
may  and  june  s. 

3.  This  refembles  the  next  fpecies,  but  is  fmooth 

alf  over.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  with  the  leaflets 
in  fix  pairs,  ovate-lanceolate,  bluntilh.  Calyx  indif- 
tindlly  five-toothed r.  5 

Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1785  by  Mr. 
John  Bell*.] 

4.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  from  which  arife  fe- 
veral  eredt  ftalks  from  three  to  four  feet  high.  Leaves 
unequally  pinnate.  Flowers  pale  blue  and  fmall,  in 
long  axillary  lpikes  ftanding  eredt  dole  to  the  ftalk. 

[Stems  ftriated,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed.  Leaves 
from  top  to  bottom :  pairs  of  leaflets  ten  or  more, 
deep  green  above,  whidfh  and  filky  beneath,  hairy 
not  only  there  but  along  the  edges  and  above,  though 
lefs  fo.  The  ftem  puts  forth  a  few  branches  only  to¬ 
wards  the  top :  thefe  have  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
ftem,  but  much  fmaller  and  more  hairy.  Spike  ter¬ 
minating,  long,  compofed  of  many  flowers,  neither 
loofely  nor  very  clofely  put  together,  of  a  whitifn 
herbaceous  or  pale  yeliowifh  colour :  calyx  divided 
into  five  blunt  Ihort  fegments,  and  of  the  fame  colour 
with  the  corolla.  The  flowers  rife  obliquely  or  incline 
gently,  but  are  not  pendulous.  Germ  flender,  filky. 
Legume  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long.  The 
flowers  fmell  fweet1. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by 
James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  july  and  afi- 
gufth] 

5.  Stem  downy,  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  Leaves 
unequally  pinnate,  compofed  of  five  or  fix  pairs  of 
leaflets.  Flowers  in  Ihort  loofe  axillary  fpikes,  large 
and  yellow,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Spanilh  Broom,  void 
of  feent.  Pods  larger,  woolly,  five  or  fix  inches  long, 
having  four  or  five  large  fweliings,  in  each  of  which  is 
a  roundifli  brown  feed  as  big  as  a  pea. 

°  Hort.  kew,  ?sLinn.  fuppl.  t  Hort.  kew. 

s  Willdenow..  s  Hort.  kew.  1  Dillenius. 

u  Hort.  kew. 
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[Giertner  defcribes  the  legume  or  pod  as  pedicelled, 
necklace-form,  filky-tomentofe,  white,  many-celled  ; 
the  cells  divided  by  fpongy  ifthmufes :  the  valve 
fcarcely  open.  Seeds  feparate,  four  or  a  few  more  in 
the  whole,  fubglobular,  attenuated  at  each  end  into  a 
fhort  point,  and  having  an  oblong  excavation  at  the 
navel,  fnooth,  of  a  cheftnut-bay  or  pale  red  colour. 

I  he  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  a  thick  white  nap. 
Leaflets  about  leventeen,  ovate  and  blunt,  or  roundilh. 
Calyxes  tomentofe.  The  plant  is  fometimes  entirely 
fmooth  x. 

Native  of  Ceylon  ;  and  according  to  Forfter,  of  the 
Society  Ifles.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  of  Senegal  in  Africa, 
and  of  the  Weft  Indies,  particularly  Jamaica,  where  it 
is  called  Sea-fide  Pigeon-Pea ;  but  he  probably  con¬ 
founded  this  with  the  next  fpecies,  from  which  it  does 
not  materially  differ,  in  Linneus’s  opinion* 

6.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  a  round  hoary-pubefcentftem, 
and  round  fpreading  fubtomentofe  branches*  Leaves 
on  alternate,  Jong,  fpreading,  round,  hoary  petioles, 
thickened  at  the  bafe  :  leaflets  oppofite,  moftly  fix- 
paired  with  an  odd  one,  entire,  flat,  hoary,  white- 
tomentofe  beneath,  on  fhort  round  petioles.  Flowers 
in  a  fort  of  fpike.  Peduncle  terminating,  eretft,  a 
foot  long,  Ample,  round,  many-flowered  :  flowers  clofe, 
biggifh,  peduncled,  yellow.  Calyx  bluntly  five¬ 
toothed,  with  the  three  lower  teeth  longer,  hoary,  pale 
green.  Germ  hoary.  Legume  pedicelled,  very  long, 
at  firft  filiform,  then  fwelling  out  and  jointed.  Seeds 
roundilh  y. 

The  leaves  are  lels  tomentofe  than  in  the  preceding, 
according  to  Linneus,  who  iulpedls  it  to  be  only  a 
variety  of  that. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  In  Jamaica,  according 
to  Browne,  this  Ihrubby  plant  grows  chiefly  in  the 
low  lands,  near  the  lea,  and  riles  generally  to  the 
height  of  fix  or  feven  feet. — Cultivated  in  1739,  by 
Mr.  Miller  2.  In  Jamaica  it  flowers  in  may  and  june. 

7*  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  ten  feet  high,  with  a  whitifh 
bark,  and  a  hard  wood  :  branches  ferruginous  tomen¬ 
tofe.  Leaflets  fmooth  on  both  fides  and  rigid.  Pa¬ 
nicles  terminating,  branched.  Corolla  laree,  blue, 
Imelling  fweet.  Legume  ovate,  villofe,  woody  j  in 

which  there  is  only  one  large  lpherical  fcarlet  feed  with 
a  black  fpot. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  other  ifiands  of  the  Weft 
Indies  .  Browne  fays  he  has  feen  this  tree  often  in 
Montlerrat ;  that  it  rifes  by  a  moderate  trunk,  and 
fpreads  much  towards  the  top ;  that  the  feeds  are 
pretty  large,  and  well  marked  with  a  proportioned 
large  fpot.  He  names  it  the  Red-Bead  Tree. 

8.  Branches  round,  even,  purphfh.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  unequally  pinnate  :  leaflets  fuboppofite,  on  very 
fhort  petioles,  oblong,  blunt  with  a  point,  quite  en- 
tire,  glaucous  beneath,  fmooth,  fpreading,  an  inch 
long.  Flowers  on  panicled  racemed  branchlets.  Le¬ 
gumes  fomewhat  fiefhy,  Angle  or  two-jointed,  the 
joints  globular b. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  Robinia  Caragana  ;  they 
are  fcattered,  and  the  leaflets  are  ovate,  thin,  even  on 
both  fides,  from  feven  to  eleven  in  number  j  the  lower 
ones  a  little  frnaller.  Racemes  fmall.  Flowers  white, 
of  the  fame  fize  as  in  Indigo. 

Native  of  Japan c.  Introduced  in  1752,  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon d. 

9.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate  : 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  petioled,  commonly  feven, 
lharpilh,  remote  from  each  other.  Raceme  termi¬ 
nating,  long,  naked.  It  is  about  the  fame-fized  plant 
with  tomentofa e. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Willdenow,  following  Lamarck,  has  divided  this 
genus  into  two,  Sophora  to  which  the  foregoing,  and 
Podalyria  to  which  the  following  fpecies  belong.  In 
the  firft  the  calyx  correfponds  with  the  generic  cha- 
rafter,  and  the  pod  is  moniliform  or  like  a  necklace 
of  beads :  in  the  fecond,  the  calyx  is  fubbilabiate, 
and  the  pod  only  fwelling.  The  name  is  given 
from  Podalirius,  one  of  the  fons  of  TEfculapius. 


'  tC  A<rxX»)7r;ot;  Lw  TrouSiy 
£C  lying  ot.yix.Sru,  Yloi^Xupio;  xibs  Moiyjxuv."  Hem. 

10.  This  is  a  tender  pubefcent  fhrub,  when  more 
advanced  in  its  wild  ftate  naked ;  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Amorpha.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally 
pinnate:  leaflets  twenty- three,  narrow -lanceolate, 
equal,  quite  entire,  fhining  above,  fubtomentofe  be¬ 
neath.  Raceme  terminating,  compofed  of  white  flow¬ 
ers  refembling  thofe  of  Crotalaria  and  recurved.  Fi¬ 
laments  interwoven  as  it  were  with  villofe  hairs.  Le¬ 
gume  oblong,  compreffed,  tomentofe.  Seeds  from 
three  to  fix,  very  hard f. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in 
1773;  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffong. 

11.  I  his  is  a  fhrub,  the  height  of  a  man.  The 
root  has  the  fmell  and  tafte  of  Liquorice.  Stem  up¬ 
right,  round,  tubercled,  gray :  branches  alternate, 
fpreading,  like  the  ftem.  Leaves  alternate,  unequally 
pinnate,  fpreading,  eight  inches  long:  petioles  round 
on  one  fide,  channelled  on  the  other,  pubefcent* 
Leaflets  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pairs,  oppofite,  on 
fhort  petioles,  thofe  of  the  outmoft  longer,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  one-nerved,  bright  green,  paler  beneath,  fpread¬ 
ing  very  much,  flat.  Stipules  linear,  acute,  pubefcent, 
biownifh,  ere£t,  permanent.  Racemes  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  peduncled,  fpreading,  bradted,  pubefcent,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  blowers  alternate,  nodding,  yel¬ 
low,  eight  or  nine  lines  in  length,  on  round  pedicels 
jointed  at  the  top.  Bradtes  lanceolate,  acute,  con¬ 
cave,  preffed  clofe,  one  under  each  pedicel,  pubefcent, 
brown.  Calyx  half-four-cleft,  pubefcent ;  fegments 
lanceolate,  acute,  eredt,  the  upper  one  twice  as  wide 
as  the  reft  and  bifid.  Germ  pedicelled,  linear,  com¬ 
preffed,  villofe.  Legume  oblong,  attenuated  at  the 
bafe,  acuminate,  Compreffed,  having  a  longitudinal 
railed  line  at  the  lower  future  on  each  fide,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  and  half  an  inch  wide.  Seeds  few  £  about 
three)  oblong,  fubrehiform h. 

Monf.  L  Heritier  united  this plant  with  the  Robinias, 
though  he  perceived  that  it  receded  from  them  in  fe- 
veral  circumftances.  Monf.  Lamarck  named  it  Virgilia 
fiom  the  celebrated  Roman  poet.  Willdenow  has 
joined  it  to  his  Podalyrias. 

Native  of  Africa.  Found  by  James  Bruce,  Efq. 
who  gave  feeds  of  it  to  the  Paris  garden,  where  it 
flowers  at  the  end  of  fummer  or  the  beginning  of 
autumn,  and  fometimes  per  feds  the  fruit  l.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  at  Kew  in  1777,  by  Monf.  Thouin,  and 
flowers  there  injulyk. 

12.  This  fhrub  very  much  refembles  Robinia  Halo - 
dendron.  The  legumes  are  flat  and  one-feeded. 

Native  of  Siberia,  on  fandy  hills,  in  the  Songarian 
defert,  by  the  river  Bekun  \ 

13.  The  keel  of  the  corolla  is  horned  on  both  fides, 
as  in  Indigofer am. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Introduced  in  1787,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon, 
Shrubby n. 

14.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope0. 

15.  Stem  herbaceous,  moft  Commonly  decumbent. 
Leaves  cuneate-oblong,  fmooth,  yellowifh  green.  Sti¬ 
pules  enfiform,  longer  than  the  fhorteft  petiole p. 
Flowers  blue.  Legume  pedicelled,  inflated,  fwelling 
next  the  future  to  which  the  feeds  are  fixed  j  on  the* 
oppofite  fide,  compreffed  and  keeled,  papery,  dark 
brown,  one-celled.  Receptacle  fungous,  white,  end¬ 
ing  in  various  conoid  proceffes,  inftead  of  umbilical 
chords,  to  which  the  iceds  are  faftened  in  feveral  rows. 
Seeds  numerous,  reniform,  fmooth,  dun-coloured.  By 
the  calyx  and  fruit  this  fpecies  has  a  greater  affinity  to 
Crotalaria  than  to  Scphora  q. 

Native  of  Carolina.  Cultivated  in  1758,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  r.] 

16.  Root  perennial,  from  which  arife  feveral  ftalks 
about  a  foot  and  half  high,  fending  out  from  the 
bottom  a  great  number  of  fmall  branches.  The 
flowers  come  out  towards  the  end  of  the  branches  in 
fhort  fpike s ;  they  are  yellow  and  appear  in  july. 
The  pods  are  fhort  and  fwelling,  and  in  warm  feafons 
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come  to  maturity  in  England.  The  (talks  decay  to 

the  root  in  autumn.  ,  _  , 

[Stem  very  much  branched.  Stipules  fcarcely  any. 

Leaves  on  very  fhort  petioles,  obovate,  obtufe,  be¬ 
coming  black  in  drying.  Racemes  the  thicknels  o  a 

horfe  hair,  few- flowered3. 

Native  6f  Barbadoes  and  Virginia.  ]  Mr.  Miller 
fays  that  he  received  the  feeds  both  from  Viigmia  ano 
Philadelphia,  and  that  formerly  a  coarfe  fort  of  In¬ 
digo  was  madq  from  it  in  America  before  the  true 
plant  was  introduced  there.  [He  cultivated  it  before 

Stem  even,  high,  dark  purple.  Leaves  like 
thofe  of  Laburnum,  even,  elliptic,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Stipules  fcarcely  any. 
Raceme  a  foot  long,  pendulous :  flowers  white,  the  iize 
of  thofe  of  Laburnum *.  _  Standard  fhorter  than  the 

corolla  i  filaments  quite  diftin«5t 

Root  perennial,  fending  up  every  fpnng  a  number 
of  leaves  in  proportion  to  its  fize  :  their  foot-ftalks 
are  fmooth,  riling  two  feet  high,  and  dividing  upwards 
into  three  or  five  branches.  The  peduncles  fpnng  im¬ 
mediately  from  the  root,  and  advance  rather  higher 
than  the  leaves ;  being  terminated  by  a  thyrfe  (raceme) 
of  large  flowers,  which  is  near  a  foot  in  length.  The 
corolla  is  either  white  or  deep  blue.  ^  Pods  fwelling 
black  when  ripe,  having  one  row  of  kidney-fhaped 
feeds.  It  flowers  in  june,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the 

autumn.  . 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  [Introduced  in 

1724,  by  Mr.  Mark  Catefby*. 

18.  Flowers  fubfefiile,  yellow.  Stipules  enfhorro, 

large  y. _ Native  of  Kamtfchatka.  Introduced  in 

1776,  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland  z. 

19.  F ound°  by  Tluinberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good 

Hope  \ 

20.  Stem  fhrubby  :  branches  Riff,  obfcurely  angu¬ 
lar,  leafy,  tomentofe,  fubdivided.  Leaves  fcattered, 
petioled,  ovate,  the  younger  ones  obovate,  twenty-two 
lines  in  length,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  in  breadth, 
quite  entire,  fometimes  having  a  fmall  reflexed  point, 
above  rugged  with  very  fhort  hairs  that  are  fcarcely 
viflble,  beneath  villofe  but  not  foft  or  filky ;  the  rib 
and  veins  beneath  have  an  afh-coloured  nap.  Stipules 
two,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  petiole,  caducous. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  tomentofe  peduncles 
fhorter  than  the  adjoining  leaf,  having  a  Angle  joint 
near  the  flower ;  the  rudiment  of  which  js  covered 
with  a  globular  villofe  veil,  faftened  to  the  joint  of  the 
peduncle  ;  as  the  flower  increafes  this  veil  feparates  at 
its  bafe  from  the  joint,  and  falls  off  when  the  flower  is 
about  half  opened  :  being  villofe  like  the  calyx,  and 
of  the  fame  colour,  this  veil  is  not  eafily  remarked  by 
an  inattentive  obferver,  before  it  begins  to  feparate, 
and  falling  off  before  the  flower  expands  it  is  feldbm 
found  in  dried  fpecimens,  which  are  commonly  ga¬ 
thered  when  plants  are  in  full  flower.  Although  this 
fpecies  be  named  calyptrata ,  yet  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  other  fingle-leaved  fpecies  may  have  the 
calyptra  or  veil  at  the  joint  of  the  peduncle.  Calyx 
villofe,  re  flexed,  not  at  all  thruft  in.  Corolla  very 
large,  purple. 

21.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  leafy,  even,  yellow: 
branches  round,  tomentofe.  Leaves  fcattered,  except 
on  the  outmofl  twigs,  where  they  are  fometimes  op- 
pofite,  eleven  lines  long  and  fix  broad,  quite  entire, 
acuminate  with  a  reflexed  point,  fmooth ;  the  younger 
ones  tomentofe-filky  beneath,  the  youngeft  on  both 
fides;  all  grooved  above,  keeled  beneath,  and  co¬ 
riaceous  :  petioles  fhort.  Stipule  awl-fhaped,  tomenT 
tofe,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  petiole,  on  each  fide  of 
the  petiole.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  from 
the  laft  axils  of  the  leaves.  Common  peduncle  the 
length  of  the  next  leaf,  and  then  divided  into  two 
one-flowered  pedicels,  joined  by  a  common  articula:- 
tion ;  thefe  pedicels  become  gradually  thicker  towards 
the  upper  part,  and  have  a  yellowifh  nap  on  them 
like  the  peduncle  itfelf.  Calyx  five-toothed,  belf- 
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fhaped,  gibbous,  thruft  in  at  the  bafe,  clofely  covered 
with  long,  curled,  reddifh-yellow  ftrigse,  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  longer  than  the  corolla ;  which  itfelf  is 
large,  and  feems  to  be  pale  yellow  with  purple  ftreaks. 
Germ  hifpid.  Stigma  capitate 

This  and  the  preceding  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Flope. 

22.  Stem  fhrubby,  round,  leafy,  even:  branches 
aim  oft  upright,  tomentofe,  fame  what  angular  towards 
their  tops.  °  Leaves  fcattered,  on  fhort  petioles,  ten 
lines  long,  and  four  broad,  quite  entire,  rounded  at 
the  end  with  a  reflexed  point,  grooved,  above  and 
keeled  beneath,  coriaceous.  On  each  fide  of  the  pe¬ 
tiole  an  awl-fhaped  tomentofe  flipule,  twice  as  long  as 
the  petiole.  Flowers  towards  the  end  of  the  branches 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  folitary,  on  peduncles 
the  length  of  the  adjacent  leaf,  white -tomentofe  ;  fel- 
dom  two-flowered.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  five-toothed, 
thruft  in  at  the  bafe,  of  the  fame  colour  with  the  pe¬ 
duncle.  Corolla  purple,  with  ,a  paler  keel.  Germ 
extremely  hifpid.  Stigma  fimple,  becoming  black  . 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in 
1692  by  Bifhop  Compton,  as  appears  from  Plukenet. 
It  flowers  from  november  tojaniiaryd. 

23.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon ;  and  introduced  in 
1774.  It  flowers  in  j lily  and  auguft.  Shrubby  \ 

24.  Stem  fuffrutic'ofe,  loofe,  round,  leafy,  tomen- 
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tofe :  branches  fhort,  fpreading,  more  tomentofe. 
Leaves  fcattered,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  fix  lines  long 
and  three  wide,  quite  entire,  bluntifh,  above  fmooth 
and  o-rooved,  beneath  filky-to  men  tofe  and  keeled, 
fiefhy  : :  the  young  leaves  rufous  and  fhining,  efpecially 
at  the  edge  and  beneath.  Stipules  two,  filiform,  in- 
trapetiolar,  three  times  as  long  as  the  petiole.  Flowers 
from  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  folitary,  on  a  pcdunc  e 
the  length  of  the  leaf  next  below,  rufous-tomentofe. 
Calyx  bell-fhaped,  five-toothed,  thruft  in  at  the  bafe, 
rufous-hoary  on  the  outfide,  but  white  within  ■,  feg- 
mentsfharp.  Corolla  purple  with  paler  wings.  Germ 
extremely  hifpid.  Style  terminated  by  a  little  headf. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

25.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thun- 

berg g. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

I.  2.  The  two  fir  ft  fpecies  may  be  raifed  from 
feeds,  which  fometimes  ripen  in  this  country.  They 
may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings  and  layers.  They 
will  bear  our  climate,  if  planted  againft  a  wall,  where 
they  may  be  covered  with  mats,  to  protect  them  from 
fevere  froft. 

A  finer  fight,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  can  fcarcely  be  ima¬ 
gined  than  a  tree  of  this  fort,  extending  to  a  great 
breadth  on  a  wall  with  a  weftern  alpeCt,  in  the  Apo¬ 
thecaries  garden  at  Chelfea,  where  it  was  planted  by 
Mr.  Forfyth  about  the  year  1774,  and  which  at  this 
moment  (april  28,  1791 )  is  thickly  covered  with  large 
pendulous  branches  of  yellow,  I  had  almoft  laid,  golden 
flowers  ;  for  they  have  a  peculiar  richnefs,  which  it  is 
almoft  impoftible  to  reprefent  in  colouring.] 

4.  This  increafes  faft  enough  by  its  creeping  root, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  Liquorice,  and  being  very 
hardy,  may  be  planted  in  fome  corner  of  the  garden, 
at  a  diftance  from  other  plants,  which  it  will  other- 
wife  foon  overbear.  It  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 

and  fituation.  _ 

5.  6.  7.  Thefe  muft  have  the  protection  of  a  ftove  ; 
and  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  can  be 
procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  naturally. 
Sow  the  feeds  in  pots,  plunging  them  in  a  good  hot¬ 
bed,  and  they  will  appear  in  a  month  or  fix  weeks. 
When  fit  to  remove,'  tranfplant  them  into  feparate 
pots,  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunge  t  em 
into  the  bark-pit ;  fhading  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  root.  They  muft  be  kept  in  the  bark-pit,  ana 

have  little  water  in  winter.  ,  . 

[8.  10.  11.  13.  14-  19-  20  to  25-  Require  the 
protection  of  the  dry  ftove,  or  a  good  glafs  ca.e,  an 
may  be  increafed  by  cuttings.] 

e  Idem. 
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15.  16.  17.  May  be  propagated  by  feeds  Town  on 
a  warm  border,  at  the  beginning  of  april,  in  lh  allow 
drills.  When  the  (talks  decay  in  autumn,  take  the 
plants  up  carefully,  and  fet  them  in  a  warm  bordei, 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain ;  for  they  do  not 
bear  tranfplanting  well. 

Or  the  feeds  may  be  fown,  and  the  young  p.ants 
raifed  in  a  moderate  hot-bed.  The  firft  winter  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  common  frame,  or  covered  with 
mats ;  and  the  following  lpring,  turned  out  of  the  pots, 
and  planted  in  the  full  ground,  where  if  the  foil  be  c  iy, 
and  the  fituation  fheltered,  they  will  live  many  years, 
flowering  and  producing  feeds. 

[Soramia.  See  Mappia. 

Sorb  Tree.  See  Sorbus  domeftica.] 

SORBUS  ( of  Pliny,  &c.  a  forbendo ,  quia  caro  maltfra 

[orbetur :  the  pulp  being  [upped  or  fucked  in.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  623.  Reich,  n.  679.  Schreb.  n.  855. 
335-  3  ^  .  . 

C-lalT.  12.  3.  Icofandria  Trigyma. 

Nat.  order  of  Pornaceue.  Rcface^e,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  concave-fpreading,  five-cleft, 
permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  concave,  mferted  into  the 

calyx.  ... 

St  am.  Filaments  twenty,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the 

calyx.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  three,  filiform,  erccft.  Stigmas 
headed. 

Per.  Berry  foft,  globular,  umbilicate. 

Seeds  three,  fomewhat  oblong,  diftind,  cartilaginous. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Petals  five.  Berry  inferior,  three- 
feeded. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Sorbus  aucuparia.  Mountain  Service.  Mountain  Ajh , 
Quicken  Tree,  Roan  Tree. 

JJn.fpec.  683.  Jyft.  4 65.  Reich.  1.  495.  Willd. 

2.  1008.  mat.  med.  11 6.  hort.  cliff.  188.  fl.Juec. 
n.  435.  Gron.  orient.  151.  HudJ.  angl.  215. 
JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  460.  Engl.  bot.  t.  337. 
Light f.  Jcot.  256.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  364.  FI.  dan. 
t.  1034.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  99.  Hoffm.  germ.  171. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  213.  2.  544.  Pollicb  pal.  n.  473. 
Neck,  gallob.  217.  Krcck.  file/,  n.  756.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  541.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  178.  Du  Roi 
harbk.  2.  420.  Willd.  arb.  363.  Blackw.  t.  173. 
Plenck,  ic.  392.  Mill,  illuftr.  Hunter  Evel.  218. 
ed.  1. — 21 1.  ed.  2.  Duham.  arb.  2.  t.  73.  Bauh. 
hifi.  1.62.  Tournef.  inft.  634. 

S.  fylve Idris.  Camer.  epit.  161.  Matth.  261.  valgr. 
1.  038. — foliis  domeftica;  fimilis.  Bauh.  pin.  415. 
Raii  hifi.  1457 .  Jyn.  45 2- 

S.  fylv.  f.  Fraxinus  bubula.  Ger.  1290.  emac.  1473. 
'  S.  fylv.  alpina.  Lob.  ic.  107.  obf.  544.  2. 

Mefpilus  aucuparia.  Scop.  cam.  n.  593.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1810.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1091. 

Ornus.  Dod.pempt.  834. — f.  Fraxinus  fylveftris.  Park, 
theat.  1419.  2. 

Pyrus  aucuparia.  Gesrtn.  frubi.  2.  45.  t.  87.  Smith 
brit.  533.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  414. 

Leaves  pinnate  fmooth  on  both  ftdes. 

[2.  Sorbus  hybrida.  Bafiard  Service  or  Mountain  Ajh. 
Lin.fpec.  684.  fyfi.  465.  Reich.  2.  496.  Willd. 
2.  icoB.  Lin.  fil.  fafc.  1.  t.  6.  Hudf  .  angl.  216. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  461.  FI.  dan.  t.  302.  Hoffm. 
germ.  171.  Roth.  germ.  1.  213.  2.  545.  Willd. 
arb.  366. 

Crataegus  fennica.  Lin.  fuec.  n.  433.7. 

Pyrus  hybrida.  Smith  brit.  534. 

Leaves  femipinnate  tomentofe  beneath.'] 

3.  Sorbus  domeftica.  True  Service  or  Sorb. 

Lin.  fpec.  684.  fyfi.  465.  Reich.  2.  496.  Willd. 
2.  1  co 9.  'Hudf.  angl.  215.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
460.  Hoffm.  germ.  17 1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  214.2. 
546.  Grantor,  aufir.  t.  2.  f.  3.  Jacqu.  aufir.  5. 
t.  447.  Krcck.  filef.  n.  757.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
541.  Du  Roi  harbk.  2.  423.  Plenck ,  ic.  391. 
Matth.  261.  valgr.  1.  237.  Camer.  epit.  160. 
Lob.  ic.  -2.  106. 
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Sorbus.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  59.  Ger.  emac.  1471.  i.  Raii 

hifi.  1456.  fyn.  452.  Dod.pempt.  803.  1. 

S.  fativa.  Bauh. pin.  41 5.  Edw.  av.  t.  21 1.  Tournef 

infi.  633.  Blackw.  t.  174. 

S.  legitima.  Cluf.  hifi.  \.  iq.  3.  •  Park,  theat  1420.  1. 

Duham.  arb.  1. 

Mefpilus  domeftica.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  18  n. 

M.  Sorbus.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1092. 

Pyrus  Sorbus.  Gartn.  frubi.  2.  45.  t.  87.  • 

P.  domeftica.  Smith  brit.  532.  engl.  bot .  t.  350. 
Leaves  pinnate  villofe  underneath. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  [The  Mountain  Afh  is  an  elegant  tree,  of  flow 
growth  ;  the  wood  tough  and  elofe-grained ;  not  very 
hard  ;  the  bark  fmooth  and  gray  ;  the  young  branches 
purplifh  brown.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate  :  leaflets 
(five,  fix,  feven  or  eight  pairs,)  ferrate  except  at  the 
bafe,  fmooth.  above,  and  nearly  fo  beneath,  except  a 
few  fine  fcattered  hairs ;  their  under  fide  is  alfo  glau¬ 
cous  :  they  are  feftile,  lanceolate,  the  middle  ones  are 
longeft,  and  the  odd  one  is  rather  oblong-ovate  :  the 
midrib  is  channelled,  and  often  piTrple.]  Mr.  Miller 
remarks,  that  the  leaves  on  the  young  trees  in  the 
fpring  are  hoary  on  their  under  fide,  but  about  mid- 
fummer  the  hoarinefs  goes'  off,  and  thofe  upon  the 
older  branches  have  very  little  at  any  feafon.  [The 
flowers  are  in  large,  terminating,  pubefeent  corymbs, 
very  much  branched.  Corollas  white,  with  very  con¬ 
cave  petals.  Germ  hairy.  Styles  three  or  four.  Fruit 
bright  red  or  fcarlet  when  ripe,  nearly  round,  the  fize 
of  a  large  pea,  juicy,  with  an  aftringency.  Seeds 
three,  fometimes  four  or  fiveh.  Dr.  Smith  calls  the 
fruit  a  pome.  Gcertner,  who  follows  Linneus  in  naming 
it  a  berry,  fays  that  it  has  five  cells,  two  or  three  of 
which  are  often  abortive ;  the  fertile  ones  are  lined 
with  a  very  thin  papery  membrane  :  in  each  of  thefe 
are  two  germs,  which  become  two  oblong  feeds,  acu¬ 
minate  at  both  ends,  and  plano-convex.  He  reduces 
it  to  the  genus  Pyrus ;  Dr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Relhan 
have  followed  him.  We  might  thus  reduce  the  genera 
of  fome  natural  orders  into  one,  as  Scopoli  has  done 
in  the  Stellate. 

Native  of  the  colder  parts  of  Europe,  mount  Li- 
banus,  Siberia,  &c.  Woods  and  hedges  on  moun¬ 
tainous  and  boggy  fituations  in  the  north  of  England, 
in  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland;  flowering  in  may.] 
In  the  fouthern  counties  it  is  feldom  found  of  any  fize, 
but  in  the  northern  counties  and  in  Wales  there  are 
trees  of  very  large  growth.  The  leaves  make  a  pretty 
variety  when  mixed  with  other  trees  in  plantations. 
It  is  alfo  handfome  when  in  flower,  and  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  when  in  fruit :  but  the  blackbirds  and  thrufhes 
are  fo  fond  of  it,  that  they  devour  it  before  it  is  well 
ripe. 

[In  the  Scottifh  highlands,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  the 
Mountain  Alb  becomes  a  confiderable  tree.  There 
on  fome  rocky  mountains  covered  with  dark  pines  and 
waving  birch,  a  few  of  thefe  trees  mixing  with  them 
have  a  fine  effedl.  In  fummer,  the  light  green  tint 
of  their  foliage;  and  in  autumn  the  glowing  berries, 
which  hang  cluttering  upon  them,  contrail  beautifully 
with  the  deeper  green  of  the  pines  :  if  they  are  hap¬ 
pily  blended,  and  not  in  too  large  a  proportion,  they 
add  fome  of  the  moft  pifturefque  furniture,  with  which 
the  fides  of  thofe  rugged  mountains  are  invefted. 

In  ancient  days,  when  fuperftition  held  that  place  in 
foclety,  which  diffipation  and  impiety  now  hold,  the 
Mountain  Afh  was  confidered  as  an  object  of  great 
veneration.  Often  at  this  day,  a  flump  of  it  is  found 
in  fome  old  burying  place  ;  or  near  the  circle  of  a 
Druid  temple,  whofe  rites  it  formerly  invefted  with 
its  facred  fhade  k 

This  tree  may  to  this  day,  fays  Mr.  Lightfoot,  be 
obferved  to  grow  more  frequently  than  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  druidical  circles  of  ftones,  fo 
often  feen  in  North  Britain  ;  and  fuperftitious  perfens 
Hill  believe  that  any  fmall  part  of  it  carried  about 
them,  will  prove  a  fovereign  charm  againft  all  the 
effects  of  enchantment  or  witchcraft.  The  dairy- 
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maid  will  not  forget  to  drive  her  cattle  to  the  J healings 
or  fummer  paftures  with  a  rod  of  the  Roan-tree,  which 
ihe  carefully  lays  up  over  the  door  of  the  Jheal-boothy 
or  fummer-houfe,  and'flrives  thenf  home  again  with 
the  fame.  In  Strathfpey,  they  make,  on  the  firft  of 
may,  a  hoop  with  the  wood  of  this  tree,  and  in  the 
evening  and  morning  caufe  all  the  fheep  and  lambs  to 
pafs  through  it. 

In  Wales,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  this  tree  is  reputed  fo 
fadred,'  that  as  there  is  not  a  church-yard  without  one 
of  them  planted  in  it,  fo  on  a  certain  day  in  the  year 
every  bodyreligioufly  wears  a  crofs  made  of  the  wood, 
and  it  is  reputed  to  be  a  prefervative  againft  fafeina- 
tions  and  evil  lpirits,  whence  perhaps  we  call  it 
Witchen ;  the  boughs  being  ftuck  about  the  houfe,  or 
the  wood  uled  for  walking  ftaves  k.  It  is  curious  to 
obferve  how  the  fame  old  fuperftitions  have  been 
driven  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  into  the  remote 
corners  of  our  ifland,  fo  diftant  from  each  other  as 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

The  wood  is  tough  and  clofe-grained,  but  not  hard. 
It  may  be  ufed  in  mill-work,  and  converted  into  tables, 
chairs,  fpikes  for  wheels,  fhafts,  fcrews  for  preffes, 
&c.  The  roots  are  formed  into  handles  for  knives, 
and  fpoons  '.  Befides  the  ufe  of  it  for  hufbandmen’s 
tools,  goads,  &c.  the  wheelwright  commends  it  for 
being  all  heart  ;  and  if  the  tree  be  large,  it  will  faw 
into  planks,  boards  and  timber.  Our  fletchers  com¬ 
mend  it  for  bows  next  to  Yew;  and  it  is  excellent 
fuel”.  The  berries  dried  and  reduced  to  powder 
make  wholefome  bread  ;  and  an  ardent  fpirit  may  be 
diftilled  from  them,  which  has  a  fine  flavour,  but  is 
fmall  in  quantity.  The  Scottifli  highlanders  make 
this  ufe  of  them,  and  fo  do  the  inhabitants  of  Kamt- 
fchatka,  as  we  are  informed  by  Gmelin.  Infufed  in 
water,  they  make  an  acid  liquor  fomewhat  like  Perry, 
which  is  drank  by  the  poorer  people  in  Wales.  In  the 
ifland  of  Jura  they  ufe  the  juice  of  them  as  an  acid 
for  punch.  In  Germany  the  fowlers  bait  fpringes  or 
noofes  of  hkir  fufpended  in  the  woods  with  thefe  ber¬ 
ries,  to  entice  the  red-wings  and  field-fares ;  whence 
the  trivial  name  of  aucuparia  n. 

This  free  is  generally  known  in  the  fouth  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  the  name  of  Mountain  AJh ,  from  its  growing 
in  high  fituations,  and  having  pinnate  leaves  like  the 
Afn  ;  but  this  name  has  led  ignorant  perfons  to  fup- 
pofe  that  it  has  an  affinity  with  the  Afh  ;  and  even 
1  Mr.  Gilpin  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  variety  of  that  tree,  where¬ 
as  it  is  totally  different  in  every  refpedl  except  a  fmall 
fimilitude  in  the  leaves.  Gerarde  calls  it  the  wild  Afh, 
Quickbeam  or  Quicken  tree.  Evelyn  the  Quick- 
beam,  Wild  Sorb,  or  Witchen;  which  is  otherwile 
written  Whicken,  or  Whitten.  All  thefe  names,  ex¬ 
cept  Afh  and  Sorb,  are  evidently  the  fame,  and  are 
derived  from  the  fuppofed  efficacy  of  this  tree  in  re¬ 
filling  witchcraft.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  called  Roan-tree ,  and  this  name  is  varioufly 
fpelt  Roivne,  Roddan  and  Rantry. 

■2.  This  is  a  middle- fized  tree.  Leaves  lobed  in 
front,  pinnate  at  the  bafe,  ferrate,  without  any  fti- 
pules,  fmooth  above,  white-tomentofe  beneath.  Co¬ 
rymbs  terminating,  tomentofe,  many-flowered.  Flow¬ 
ers  white.  Styles  three,  or  fometimes  two  only.  Fruit 
as  in  the  preceding,  but  a  little  larger  °.  ;  ■ 

Statuie  and  leafing  iomewhat  like  that  of  Crataegus 
or  Pyrus  Aria ;  but  the  corymb,  flowers  and  three 
piftils  of  S or  bus  aucuparia  p. 

Linneus  confiders  it  as  a  new  tree  produced  between 
thefe  two,  and  making  a  diftindb  fpecies.  He  remarks 
that  the  leaves  have  the  fame  texture  as  in  thofe  of 
Aria,  and  that  the  outmoft  leaflets  are  confluent q. 

In  the  Flora  Suecica  he  relates  that  it  was  fent  him 
by  Kalm,  and  that  it  occurs  only  in  Finland.  It  has 
fince  been  found  in  Thuringia;  and  in  Wales,  on  the 
walls  of  Cartel  Dinas  bran  in  Dcnbighfhire  ;  but  Dr. 
"  mit:^  iaYs  ^at  a  fpecimen  gathered  in  the  latter  place 
was  molt  certainly  only  the  Aria.  He  remarks  alfo 
that  it  may  be  propagated  by  the  feeds,  and  therefore 
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cannot  properly  be  confidered  as  a  mule.  It  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  1779  by  Chevalier  Thunbergh 

3.  The  true  Service  is  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize, 
not  unlike  the  Mountain  Afh,  of  very  flow  growth,  not 
flowering  till  it  arrives  at  a  great  age ;  the  wood  is 
very  hard.  Leaves  alternate,  compofed  of  from  fix 
or  feven  to  nine  pairs  of  oppofite,  fertile,  ovate  or  ob¬ 
long,  equal  leaflets,  with  a  terminating  one  of  the  fame 
fize ;  all  entire  at  the  bafe,  ferrate  from  about  half  way 
to  the  end,  fmooth  above,  downy  beneath,  but  that 
downinefs  goes  off  towards  autumn.  Flowers  in  ter¬ 
minating  panicles,  fubcorymbed,  tomentofe.  Petals 
cream-coloured,  concave  with  hairy  claws.  Calyx 
very  woolly.  Styles  always  five,  with  oblique  con¬ 
cave  ftigmas.  Fruit  pear- fhaped,  reddifli  and  fpotted, 
extremely  auftere,  and  not  eatable  till  it  is  quite  mel¬ 
lowed  by  fro  ft  or  time,  when  it  becomes  brown  and 
very  loft.  In  the  middle  are  five  cells,  with  one  feed 
in  each  s,  as  in  the  Apple  and  Pear ;  with  which  this 
tree  agrees  certainly  in  the  fruit,  and  number  of  ftyles; 
but  if  general  habit  has  any  thing  to  do  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  plants,  the  Service  ought  not  to  be  united 
with  them. 

The  fruit  is  certainly  a  Pome,  Gaertner  however, 
following  Linneus  and  others,  calls  it  a  fubturbinate 
Berry,  an  inch  long,  variegated  with  green,  yellow 
and  red  :  it  has  five  cells,  two  or  three  of  which  are 
often  abortive,  and  the  fertile  ones  are  lined  with  a 
thin  poliflied  papery  membrane  :  in  each  of  thefe  cells 
there  are  conftantly  two  germs,  but  commonly  one 
feed  only,  biggifh  for  the  fize  of  the  fruit,  lenticular- 
compreffed,  rufefeent. 

According  to  Krocker,  this  is  diffinguifhed  from 
the  firft:  fpecies  by  its  greater  height,  harder  wood, 
and  later  flowering,  for  it  does  not  come  into  full  bear¬ 
ing  before  it  is  fixty  years  old,  as  Gmelin  affirms. 
The  branches  are  more  villofe  and  whitifh,  the  leaves 
wider,  and  tomentofe  at  the  back  ;  they  do  not  fmell 
unpleasantly :  the  cymes  are  fmaller ;  the  calyx  is 
woolly,  and  the  fegments  are  very  fmall :  the  fruit  is 
pear-fhaped  and  much  larger,  being  as  big  as  fome 
pears  ;  it  is  yellow  mixed  with  red  on  the  outfide,  and 
within  has  five  cells,  with  five  feeds  :  but  Crantz  fays 
that  the  feeds  are  feldom  all  perfedt.] 

Mr.  Miller  informs  us  that  there  are  leveral  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  fruit,  differing  from  each  other  in  fize  and 
fhape  ;  fome  are  like  Catherine  Pears,  and  nearly  as 
large,  others  are  fhaped  like  Apples ;  but  both  arife 
from  feeds  of  the  fame  tree.  The  feveral  varieties 
differ  in  the  number  of  their  feeds,  fome  having  three 
only,  others  four  or  five.  When  it  is  faid  therefore 
that  one  character  of  the  genus  is  to  have  three  feeds, 
it  muft  be  underftood  of  the  wild  tree ;  but  in  trees 
that  are  cultivated  the  number  of  feeds  is  as  uncertain 
as  in  Apples  and  Pears. 

In  Italy,  where  the  Service  tree  is  very  common, 
they  have  many  varieties  obtained  from  feeds,  but  I 
have  not  obferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens  more  than 
three,  and  thofe  are  very  fcarce,  for  the  fruit  not  be¬ 
ing  efteemed  in  England,  we  have  very  few  large  Ser¬ 
vice  trees.  There  was  one  in  the  garden  of  John 
Tradefcant  at  South  Lambeth,  near  forty  feet  high, 
which  produced  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  annually, 
fhaped  like  Pears.  Some  trees  of  middling  growth 
in  the  garden  of  Henry  Marfh,  Efq.  at  Hammerfmish, 
produced  fruit  of  the  Apple  'dhape.  From  thefe 
many  trees  were  raifed  in  the  nurferies  near  London, 
but  the  fruit  is  fmall  compared  with  that  of  Tradef¬ 
cant. 

Great  numbers  of  large  Service  trees  grow  wild 
about  Aubigny  in  France,  whence  the  late  Duke  of 
Richmond  brought  a  great  quantity  of  the  fruit,  and 
from  the  feeds  raifed  a  confiderable  number  of  young 
plants  at  Goodwood  in  Suflex. 

The  true  Service  is  a  native  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  where  it  becomes  a  large  and  lofty  tree. — 
[In  England,  Ray  fays  it  has  been  obferved  to  grow 
wild  in  many  places  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Corn¬ 
wall,  by  that  ingenious  young  gentleman  Walter 
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Moyle,  Efq.  in  company  with  Mr.  Stevens  of  that  | 
county.  It  was  alfo  found  by  Mr.  Pitts,  alderman 
of  Worceder,  in  a  fored  of  that  county ;  and  is  faid 
by  Dr.  Plot,  to  grow  wild  in  many  places  of  the 
Morelands  in  StalFordfhire  *.  Lord  Valentia  has  found 
a  folitary  tree  in  the  middle  of  Wire  foreft  near 
Bewdley,  the  fame  probably  that  was  obferved  by 
Alderman  Pitts  It  flowers  in  may. 

The  wood  is  ufed  by  the  turner  in  foreign  countries. 
Nafh  fays  it  is  valuable  for  making  mathematical  rulers 
and  excifemens  gauging-dicks. 

The  fruit  is  aufttre  and  adringent,  like  a  Medlar, 
but  inferior  to  it.  In  the  fouth  of  Europe  it  is  reputed 
good  in  the  dyfentery  and  fluxes.] 
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,  alfo  be  rail*ed  **rom  Jayers,  but  the  tree: 

whichC^-eCr  -iV?  handfome  nor  fo  ftraight  as  thofe 
which  are  raifed  from  feeds. 

Sorbus,  See  CraUgus,  Mefpilus ,  PyrUs. 

SoRCUM-  See  Holcus.l 
Sorrel.  See  Rumex.  J 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  thefe  forts  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  their 
feeds  in  pots  foon  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  flickering 
them  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  and  plunging 
the  pots  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  which 
will  foon  bring  up  the  plants ;  and  when  they  are 
come  up,  they  Ihould  be  carefully  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  and  in  dry  weather  watered  ;  but  they  fhould 
be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  for  the  only  reafon  of 
putting  them  in  a  hot-bed  is  to  forward  the  growth  of 
the  feeds;  but  if,  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  the 
bed  is  kept  covered,  it  will  draw  the  plants  and  fpoil 
them.  In  this  bed  the  plants  Ihould  remain  until  the 
middle  of  oftober,  at  which  time  the  leaves  will  de¬ 
cay,  when  there  Ihould  be  a  warm  light  fpot  of  ground 
prepared  to  receive  them,  into  which  they  lhmild  be 
planted  in  rows  two  feet  afunder,  and  a  foot  diftant  in 
the  rows,  obferving  to  take  them  up  carefully,  and 
to  plant  them  as  foon  as  poflible,  that  their  roots  may 
not  dry. 

During  the  dimmer;  the  ground  fhould  be  kept  con- 
flan  tly  clear  from  weeds,  and  in  winter  there  fhould 
be  a  little  mulch  laid  upon  the  furface  of  the  ground 
about  their  roots,  to  prated  them  from  being  injured 
by  frofl ;  but  in  the  fpring  the  ground  between  them 
fhould  be  dug,  burying  the  mulch  therein,  in  doing 
of  wnich  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  or  injure  the 
roots  of  die  plants. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  continue  three  or  four  years 
according  to  their  growth,  when  it  will  be  proper  to 
tranfplant  them  out  where  they  are  to  remain;  the 
bed  feafon  for  which  is  in  odober,  or  in  the  fprincr, 
juft  before  they  begin  to  fhoot.  The  foil  fhould  be 
warm  in  which  they  are  planted,  and  the  ficuation  de¬ 
fended  from  cold  winds,  in  which  place  they  will 
thrive,  and  produce  fruit  in  a  few  years. 

Thofe  who  raife  many  trees  of  the  true  Service  from 
feeds,  will  procure  fome  varieties  of  the  fruit,  from 
which  the  bed  may  be  feleded,  and  propagated  for 
the  table,  and  the  others  may  be  planted  for  variety  in 
wildernefles  or  wood -walks,  or  may  be  ufed  for  docks 
to  graft  the  better  kinds  upon. 

.  There  is  a  fort  of  this  with  variegated  leaves,  which 
is  preferved  by  fuch  as  are  curious  in  colleding  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  ftriped  plants,  but  there  is  no  great  beauty 
in  it ;  it  may  be  propagated  by  layers,  or  by  being 
budded  on  the  plain  fort,  but  they  become  plain  on  a 
very  rich  foil. 

.  The  wild,  fort  fhould  have  a  mold  drong  foil,  but 
will  grow  in  the  mod  expofed  places,  being  ex¬ 
tremely  hardy,  which  renders  them  worthy  of  care, 
fince  they  will  thrive  where  few  other  trees  will 
fucceed. 

[If  the  fruit  be  fown  in  the  common  ground  it  will 
frequently  be  the  fecond  fpring  before  "it  makes  its 
appearance,  as  in  the  Hawthorn.  It  fhould  therefore 
be  diveded  of  its  pulp  and  preferved  in  fand. 

Mr.  Boutcher  recommends,  when  the  feedling  plants 
have  dood  a  year  to  remove  them,  and  let  them  dand 
two  feafons  more ;  then  cutting  away  all  crofs  down¬ 
right  or  fuperduous  roots,  to  remove  them  into  an¬ 
other  nurfery,  planting  them  three  feet  and  a  half  by 
eighteen  inches  afunder ;  there  to  remain  three  years, 
when  they  will  be  of  proper  fize  to  remove  where 
they  are  to  continue. 


[Sorrel  Tree.  See  Andromeda  and  Rumex, 
Sorrel,  Wood.  See  Oxalis. 

Sour  Gourd.  See  Adarfonia. 

Souroubea.  See  Ruyjchia. 

Sour  Sop.  See  Annona.~\ 

Southernwood.  See  Artemifia . 

[South-Sea  Tea.  See  Ilex. 

Sowbane.  See  Chenopcdium  muralcf] 
Sow-bread.  See  Cyclamen. 

[Sow-Thistle.  See  Sonchusi 
Soya,  Soye  or  Soy.  See  Bolichos . 

Spanish  Broom.  See  Spartium. 

— - Cress.  See  Vella. 

'-  Elm.  See  Cordia. 

■*-  Hedge-Nettle.  See  Prqfium. 

~c — - Potatoes.  See  Convolvulus. 

SPARGANIUM.  ( ZTnxgytz’AO] <  of  Biojcorides. 
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a-ir^yxvov,  flafeia,  a  bandage:  from  the  fimilitude  of  the 
leaves  to  ribbands.') 

Un  gen.  n.  1041.  Reich,  n.  uj2.  Schreb.  n.  1402, 
loiunef.  t.  302.  Jujf.  2 6.  Leers  herborn ;  726. 
^  I3’f-  11  Gdrtn.  t.  2< ). 

ClalT.  21.  3.  Monoecia  Triandria. 

Nat  order  of  Calamaria.  Typha,  Judl 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Males  numerous  collected  ihto  a  head. 

Ament  common  roiindilh,  very  clofely  imbricate  on 

all  fides,  confiding  of  Proper  Perianths  that  are  tnree- 
leaved,  linear,  deciduous. 

Cor.  none. 

St  am  Filaments  three  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Anthers  oblong. 

*  Females,  below  the  males. 

Cal.  as  in  the  male  (fix-leaved,  G.)  Receptacle  common 
rounciilho 
Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  ending  in  a  fhort  awl-fhaped  Style. 
Stigm.  one  or  two,  acute,  channelled,  permanent. 

Per.  Brupe  juicelefs,  turbinate  with  a  point,  angular 
below.  13 

Seed.  Nut,  bony,  oblong-ovate,  angular. 

Obs,  Tournefort  remarked,  that  the  feed  in  fome  fpe- 
cies  is  one- celled,  in  others  two- celled-,  but 
neither  Adanjon  nor  Gartner  could  ever  fee 
two  feeds  or  a  two -celled  drupe. 

essential  char. acter. 

Male  and  Female.  Ament  roundiih.  Cal.  three-leaved 
Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Stigma  bifid,  Brupe  juicelefs,  one-feeded. 


Ray  fyn. 


VOL,  II. 


Engl.  bot. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Sparganium  ramofum.  Branched  Bur-reed. 

HudJ.  angl.  401.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  66.  342.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  1 12.  Smith  brit.  961.  eng  bot  t  74.4. 
Hull,  203.  Lightf. f cot.  539.  Relh.  cant.' ' ed  2. 
n  744.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  73.  Bauh.  pin.  ie. 
theat.  228.  Park,  theat.  1205.  1.  Ger.  emac 
45-  1.  Raiihifi.  1311.  fyn.  437.  petjV'  hrit\ 
t.fjl.f.  9.  Mor.  hift.f.  S.t.i3.f  1.  ord.  2. 

S.  erect um.  Lm.Jpec.  1378.  JyJi.  841.  Reich.  4.  nr. 
mant.  494.  fl.  lapp.  n.  345.  Juec.  n.  831.  hort.  cliff. 
439-  Gartn.  fruit.  1.  75.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  6cV 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1303.  Pollich  pal.  n.  872.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  726.  /.  1 3.f  u.  Scop.  cam.  n.  11 46. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  222.  Gron.  virg.  114.  Gmel 
fib.  1.  133. 

Sparganium.  Matth.  990.  Bauh.  hifi.  2.  c a.  1  j 
Camer.  epit.  732.  Befl.  eyft.  vern.  7.  /.  2.f  3.  * 
Platanaria  f.  Butomon.  Bod.penipt.  601.  f  2. 
Butomos  difle&a  pannicula.  Bod.  in  Tkeoph.  462  f  1 
Phleos  foeminea.  Balech.  hifi.  1017.  ° 

Leaves  triangular  at  the  bafe,  their  fides  concave  •  com¬ 
mon  flower -ft  alk  branched ;  ftigma  linear. 

•  Sparganium  fimplex.  Unbranched  Bur -reed. 

Hudf.  angl.  401.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  67.  341.  Wither 
arr.  ed.  3.  1 12.  Smith  brit.  96 2.  engl.  bot.t.  745” 

I  ?  T  Hull, 
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Hull  "O'!.  Relh.  cant.  ed.l.  y.  US-  SiMh.  exon. 

f";  Abbot  beif.  n.  654.  Dick/,  bm.  flee. 

fafe.  6.  7*  FI.  dan.  t.  93 
S.creftumjS.  Lin. /pec.  1378 •  Fetch.  4-95* 

S.  natans.  Lin.Juec.  n.  832.  lapp.n.  345. 

S.  non  ramofum.  Bauh.pin.  15.  Park.theat.  12  •  • 

Rail  hift.  1311.  1910.^.437-  Pettv-  h'rit:  J  ' 

/.  10.  Mor.  hift.  ft.  8.  /.  13-  /•  3-  latifolium. 

G<m.  41.  2.  45-  2* 

S.  alterum.  Bauh.  hift..  2.  541-  2. 

Platanaria  altera.  Dod.  pempt.  601.  3. 

Butonum  alterum.  iW.  Theophr.  462./.  2. 

Leaves  triangular  at  the  baje ,  their  fides  flat ,  common 
flower  -ft  alk  ftmple,  ftigma  linear. 

.  Sparganium  natans.  Floating  Bur-reed. 

Lin.foec.  1378-  /If  * H1-  +•  95;  f'A"' 

«  8-?2|3.  Smith  hnt.  962.  engl.  hot.  t.  273. 

Wither.  arr.  ed.  3.  1 1 2.  Lightf.Jcot.  $4.0.  Relb. 
cant.  ed.  2.  «.  746.  Pollich  pal.  n.  873.  F/.  dan. 

t.  160.  Villars  dauph.  2.  222. 

S.  minimum.  -  Bauh.  hift.  2.  541-  Bauh-  Pn-  *5;. 
prodr.  24.  /to-  232.  Park.theat.  1205.  toz 

hift.  1312.  Jyn.  437-  Ftffo.  72‘  1 

S.  non  ramofum  minus.  Dill,  gift-  i3°-  IP ec‘  5°- 
Leaves  drooping  flat,  heads  of  flowers  in  a  ftmple  Jpme, 
moft  of  them  accompanied  by  leaves,  ftyle  not  longer  j 

■  than  the  germ. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem  upright,  about 
three  feet  high,  round,  leafy,  fmooth,  divided  at  the 
top  into  feveral  alternate  (lightly  fkxuofe  flowering- 
branches.  Root-leaves  fword-ffiaped,  ereft,  fmooth, 
entire  ;  at  their  bafe  triangular,  with  their  fides  con- 
.  cave  or  channelled,  not  flat.  Stem-leaves  merely 
concave,  and  fheathing  at  their  bafe.  Heads  of  flowers 
alternate,  feflile,  many-flowered;  the  lower  female, 
the  upper  male,  more  numerous,  and  clofer  together. 
Calyx-leaves  fpatulate,  brownifh,  fhorter  than  the 
ftamens.  Anthers  yellowiffi  white.  Germ  of  two 
cells,  one  of  them  generally  obliterated  and  aoortive 
in  the  fruit.  Style  fliort.  Stigma  long,  linear,  oblique, 
downy  on  one  fide,  for  the  moft  part  folitary,  out 
fometimes  two.  The  fruit  ripens  into  brown  prickly 
heads  of  dry  deciduous  drupes,  by  which,  as  well  as 
its  fpreading  roots,  the  plant  increafes  abundantly. x. 

Curtis  remarks,  that  the  root-leaves  are  01  a  deep 
erreen  colour,  almoft  twice  the  length  of  the  item  ; 
and  that  the  ftem-leaves  are  about  three  in  number, 
beflde  the  floral-leaves,  which  are  about  four. 

The  parts  of  fructification  vary  much  in  number,  as 
is  ufual  in  monoecious  and  dioecious  plants;  one  of 
the  many  reafons  for  keeping  them  in  diftindt  claffes 
from  the  hermaphrodite  ones.  . 

Common  in  ditches  and  along  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
flowering  injuly  and  auguft7.  Having  a  veiy  ftrong 
creeping  root,  it  foon  fills  up  a  ditch  01  pond,  it  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  u  nmole  it  ed z :  the  final  ler  brooks  are 
foon  clogged  by  it,  and  it  forms  dams  with  other 
aquatic  plants,  which  arreft  the  defending  foil  and 
make  Hands  or  banks  of  earth.  It  is  common  not 
only  in  Europe,  but  in  Barbary,  Siberia,  and  North 
America. 

1.  This  was  confidered  by  Linneus  as  a  variety  of 
the  preceding ;  but  they  were  held  to  be  diftindt  by 
all  the  old  botanifts,  Mr.  Hudfon  and  after  him  our 
other  Englifh  botanifts  have  followed  thefe,  and  Mr. 
Curtis  has  feveral  important  diftindtions.  Tfjis  fpecies 
is  feldom  found  more  than  one  fourth  fo  high  as  S.  ra¬ 
mofum,  and  yet  the  flowers  are  larger  in  proportion. 
The  leaves  incline  much  more  to  a  yellow  colour,  and 
inftead.  of  being  hollow  on  two  fides  near  the  bafe, 
they  are  flat,  fo  that  a  tranfverfe  feftion  forms  a  tri¬ 
angle  with  nearly  plane  fides.  Each  flower-ftalk  fup- 
ports  only  a  Angle  globule  of  male  or  female  flowers : 
the  lowermoft  (which  fupport  female  flowers)  vary 
confiderably  in  length,  being  fometimes  more  than  an 
inch  in  length.  Pollich  remarks  this  circumftance, 
and  Mr.  Woodward  relates  that  in  his  fpecimen,  the 
fruit-ftalk  of'  the  loweft  ball  is  two  inches  long,  the 
next  one  inch,  and  two  above  thefe  feflile..— Thr 
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flowers  before  they  blow  look  yellow,  and  have  none 
of  the  blacknels  about  them,  fo  copfpicuous  in  thole 
of  ramofum.  In  Englifh  Botany  it  is  remarked,  that 
the  calyx  is  generally  green,  or  at  leaft  of  a  paler 
brown  than  in  the  former  :  that  the  ftigma,  as  in  chat 
is  Iona-  and  linear,  not  fhort  and  ovate  as  in  -S.  natans, 
to  winch  the  prefent  fpecies  is  in  other  refpects  per¬ 
haps  more  nearly  allied  than  to  S.  ramofum  :  and  that 
it  has  fometimes  two  ftigmas  like  that. 

Unbranched  Bur-reed,  though  by  no  means  fo  com¬ 
mon  as  the  preceding,  is  not  very  rare  in  ponds-  and 
ditches.  It  is  found,  as  Mr.  Curtis  lays,  only  on  par¬ 
ticular  fpots,  efpecially  on  heaths  and  commons,  in 
pools  of  water  made  by  digging  gravel.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  auguft.  Lightfoot  affirms  that  this  is  more 
common  in° Scotland  than  the  preceding.  He  does 
not  diftinguifh  them  ipecifically,  but  conjedtuies  tha*. 
they  are  different. 

3.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  with  long  fibres,  run- 
nino-  deep  into  the  muddy  bottoms  of  ditches  or  flow 
ftreams.  Stems  afeending,  round,  leafy.  Leaves 
linear,  narrow,  thin  and  almoft  pellucid,  fat;  Headl¬ 
ine  and  a  little  channelled  towards  the  bafe,  but  with¬ 
out  any  degree  of  keel  or  midrib-;  the  lowermoft 
long  and  floating,  the  reft  gradually  ffiorter.  Flowi  rs 
from  the  bofoms  of  the  upper  leaves,  in  three  or  four 
folitary  little  round  heads,  improperly  called  aments  by 
Linneus :  the  loweft  is  on  a  footftalk  :  the  uppermott 
only,  or  part  of  the  next,  confifts  of  male  flowers ; 
the  reft  are  female.  Calyx  of  three  whitifh  leaves. 
Stamens  twice  as  long.  Germ  ovate,  very  fmooth. 
Style  Ample:  ftigma  oblique,  with  a  fiffure  on -the 
upper  fide.  The  fhortnefs  of  this  feems  the  bed 
mark  of  diftindtion  between  the  natans  and  the  two 
former  fpecies.  The  fruit  is  a  one-feeded  drupe. a. 

Lightfoot  remarks,  that  the  ftalk  is  about  two  feet 
Ions  j3  the  leaves  four,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  at 
”  *  ’  ’  '  ’  'JJ1-  — 1  ending  in  * 


the°bafe,  one  eighth  in  the  middle,  and 
point;  that  the  female  fph cerulcs  are  commonly  three, 
the  two  lower  ones  on  peduncles,  the  uppermoft  fef- 
file  ;  males  alfo  generally  three,  all  ieffile  ;  and  that 
when  the  plant  flowers,  the  ftalk  is  railed  above 
the  water  three  or  four  inches,  the  leaves  ftill  conti¬ 
nuing  to  float. 

Mr.  Woodward  fays,  that  the  flowering- item  is  very 
(lender,  and  does  not  rife  above  fix  inches  out  of  the 
water,  Ample  with  few  balls  of  female  flowers,  and 
thofe  not  longer  than  a  pea ;  and  that  the  leaves  float 
on  the  water  to  a  confiderable  length.  Mr.  Hudfoa 
confiders  this  as  a  variety  of  the  preceding.  Mr. 
Curtis  remarks  with  reafon,  that  foil  and  fituation  often 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  appearance  off  plants, 
but  that 'does  not  feem  to  be  the  cafe  here. 

The  natans  occurs  in  Cambridgefture  near  Sawfton 
moor,  on  Wilbraham  moor,  and.  BurweH  fen;  near 
Norwich  ;  in  Yorkffiire  and  Weftmorelafid  ;  Scotland 
and  Wales ;  flowering  in  july.  It  feems  to  prefer  a 
muddy  or  clay  foil. 

Sparganophorus.  See  Ethulia .. 

SPARRMANNIA.  (So  named  in  memory  ' of  Anders  or 
Andrew  Sparrman ,  a  Swede,  fellow  of  the  academy  of 
feiences  at  Stockholm.  Pie  travelled  into  China ,  the 
J Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Iftands  of  the  South  Sea. 
His  travels  were- publifhed  at  London  in  1785,  in  two 
volumes  quarto  :  and  there  are  many  deferiptions  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  plants  by  him ,  in  the  Vetenjk.  Acad.  Handling ; 
Philof.  Tranfadtions ,  &e.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  893.  fuppl.  41.  Thumb,  ncv. 
gen.  88.  fluff.  290. 

Claff.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera .  Tiliacea,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  entire,  re-, 

flexed,  villofe.  . 

Cor.  Petals  four,  equal,  wsdge-lhaped,  entire,  liar, 

twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 

Nectaries  proper,  difform,  filiform,  torulofe,  ffiorter 
than  the  ftamens  :  fwellings  inflated,  turbinate. 
Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  inferted  into  the  germ,  fili¬ 
form  :  outer  like  the  nedtaries,  but  longer,  ffiorter 


Engl.  hot. 


y  Idem, 


s  Curtis 


*  Engl.  bot. 


however 
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however  than  the  corolla.  Anthers  ovate-cordate; 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  filaments. 

Pist.  Germ  fubglobular,  five-cornered,  hifpid,  fuperior. 

Style  filiform,  ftraight,  hanging  down  among,  and  much 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  truncate,  terminated 
by  elongated  papillae. 

Per.  Capfule  five-cornered;  five-celled;,  echinate  with 
ftraight,  rigid,  hairy  briftles,  terminated  by  a  pellucid, 
ftraight,  pungent  fpine,  larger  and  more  pungent  at 
the  corners. 

Seeds  two,  oblong,  fmootH,  keeled  on  one  fide. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.'  of  four  refiexed  petals.  N'eSl. 

feveral,  torulofe.  Cap/,  angular,  five-celled,  echi¬ 
nate. 

SPECIES. 

i .  Sparrmannia  africana. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  1160.  fyft.  492.  fuppl.  265. 
Thunb.  nov.  gen.  5.  89.  Retz.  obj.  5.  25.  n.  65. 
t.  3.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  516. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  beautiful  ftirub  grows  to  the  height  of  fix  feet 
or  more,  and  is  thickly  divided  into  alternate  branches, 
finely  clothed  with  large  cordate  and  lobed  pendulous 
leaves  upon  erebt  footftalks,  making  a  very  handfome 
appearance  even  in  foliage,  in  which  ftate  it  much  re- 
iembles  a  Sida  ■,  its  fine  umbels  of  flowers  are  produced 
plentifully  along  the  young  branches,  oppofite  to  the 
leaves,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  common  fpecies 
of  Pelargonium ,  which  it  refertlbles  much  in  its  inflo- 
refcence,  the  flowers  nodding  before  they  are  ex¬ 
panded,  and  becoming  ere<5t  as  they  approach  ma¬ 
turity.  The  petals,  which  are  of  a  fnowy  white,  re¬ 
main  but  a  fhort  time  open,  being  foon  refledted  with 
the  calyx  :  this  is  white  like  the  petals,  but  covered, 
as  is  the  whole  plant  except  the  petals,  with  fine  hairs. 
The  Angular  neblaries  furround  the  filaments,  which 
they  fo  nearly  refemble,  that  a  fuperficial  obferver 
might  eafily  confound  them  ;  they  are  very  numerous, 
fhorter  than  the  purple  filaments,  of  a  yellow  colour, 
and  torulofe  or  knobbed  at  the  upper  part :  they  have 
no  anthers,  but  purple  tips  not  unlike  them.  '  The 
whole  plant  abounds  with  a  taflelefs  mucilage b. 

The  herb  refembles  the  Triumfettas ,  and  ftill  more 
the  Commerjonia  ■,  it  has  the  peduncle  and  inflorcfcence 
of  the  Geraniums,  with  the  fruit  of  Hibifcus ,  but 
prickly  as  in  Geum,  fo  that  it  is  as  it  were  compofed 
of  feveral  different  genera c. 

The  defcription  in  the  S upplementum  Plantarum  of 
the  younger  Linneus,  is  in  moft  refpebts  very  accu- 
late,  but  the  petals  and  nedtaries  are  faid  to  be  yellow, 
which  may  be  a  miftake  arifing  from  having  defcribed 
from  a  dried  fpecimenk 

The  fynonym,  country,  and  obfervation  in  Retzius, 
belong  to  Lagerjlroemia  e. 

^  This  ftirub  is  native  of  Africa,  near  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  Effebofch  and  Houtniquas  woods, 
and  the  fides  of  the  mountains  at  Lange  Kloof,  where 
it  was  found  by  the  celebrated  traveller  whofe  name 
it  bears. 

It  has  been  introduced  at  Kew  fince  the  catalogue 
was  printed  ;  and  has  flowered  there,  and  at  Meflfs. 
Whitley’s  nurfery  at  Old  Brompton. 

propagation  and  culture. 

It  may  be  readily  increafed  by  cuttings,  if  treated 
in  the  fame  manner  as  fome  of  the  more  tender 
Pelargoniums {. 

Sparrow-Wort.  See  Pafferina. 

Sparteum.  See  Borbonia. ] 

SPART1UM.  (X,TracTiov  of  Biofcorides  :  frutex  ex  cujus 
ramidis  fpartei  Junes  contexuntur. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  858.  Reich,  n.  929.  Schreb.  n.  1166. 

Gartn.  t.  1 53.  Genifta.  Tournef.  t.  41 1 .  fuff.  90. 
Clair.  17.4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionacex  or  Leguminofa. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER.  : 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  cordate-tubular  :  at  the  upper 
edge  very  fhort,  below  towards  the  tip  marked  with 
five  toothlets,  coloured,  fmalh  s 

1  \ 

fc  Curtis.  <=  Linn,  fuppl.  *  Curtis. 

c  Willdencnv.  f  Curtis. 
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Cor.  papilionaceous,  five-celled.  Standard  obcordale, 
tne  whole  reflexed,  very  large.  Wings  ovate,  oblong, 
fhorter  than  the  ftandard,  annexed  to  the  filaments. 
Keel  two-petalled,  lanceolate,  oblong,  longer  than  the 
(c^ie  carinal  margin  connected  by  hairs,)  in- 
ferted  into  the  filaments. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  connate,  adhering  to  the  perm, 
unequal,  gradually  longer :  the  uppermoft  very  ftiort : 
the  lower  nine-cleft.  Anthers  oblongifh. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  hirfute.  Style  awl-fhaped,  rifing. 
Stigma  growing  to  the  upper  fide  of  the  top,  oblonA 
villofe.  ^ 

Per.  Legume  cylindric,  long,  obtule,  one-celled,  two- 
-  valved.  -  . 

Seeds  many,  globe-kidney  form. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  produced  downwards.  Filam.  adhering  to  the 
germ.  Stigma  longitudinal,  villofe  above. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Spartium  contaminatum.  Narrow -leaved  Broom. 
Lin.  fyft.  643.  Reich.  3.  400.  mant.  268. 

Genifta  africana  frutefcens,  foliis  linarias  anguftioribus 
glaucis,  flore  luteo.  Rail  dendr.  104.  n.  30. 
Branches  round ,  leaves  alternate  filiform  ftained  at  the 
baje. 

2.  Spartiurri  fepiarium.  Hedge  Broom. 

Lin.fpec.  995.  fyft.  643.  Reich.  3.  400.  amoen.  6. 
afr.  27.  Berg.  cap.  196.  Pet.  gaz.  t.  83./.  3. 
Rail  dendr.  105.  n.  33.  (Genifta.)  Pluk.  mant . 
t.  424.  _/i  1. 

Branches  rugged ,  Upper  leaves  cluftered filiform .] 

3.  Spartium  junceum.  Spanifh  Broom. 

Lin.  fpec.  995.  Reich.  3.  401.  hort.  upf.  208. 
Gron.  orient,  n.  21 1.  Ger.  prov.  480.  1.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  418.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1  258.  Affo 
aragon.  n.  657.  Medic,  in  obf.  Joe.  cecen.  Lutr. 
*774- A  2.76.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  83.  Regnaulti 
hot.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  85. 

S.  arborefeens,  feminibus  lend  fimilibus.  Bauh.  pin „ 

396- 

S.  macrolobium.  Renealm.  fpec.  34.  t.  33. 

S.  hifpanicum  frutex  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  231./!  12. 
S.  diofeorideum  narbonenfe  &  hifpanicum.  Lob.  ic. 
9]- 

Genifta  juncea.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  395"  Tournef.  inft.  543. 
^  Duham.  arb.  1.  257.  t.  103.  Scop,  carn.n.  870/ 

G.  hifpanica.  Ger.  1131.  emac.  131?.  f.  -i.  Rail 
hift.  1726. 

Branches  oppofite  round  flowering  at  the  top ,  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate. 

4.  Spartium  mono/permum.  White-flowered finglefeeded 

Broom. 

Lin.fpec.  995.  fyft.  643.  Reich.  3.  401.  hort.  cliff. 
335.  Sauv.  monfp.  60.  Ojb."it.  37.  Desfont. 
atlant.  130.  Affo  aragon.  n.  658.  Vahlfymb.  1. 
51.  Ait.  kew.  3.  10. 

Spartium.  Camer.epit.  949.  f.  2. 

S.  tertium  flore  albo.  Bauh.  pin.  396.  Tournef.  inft. 
645. 

S.  hifpanicum  3.  Cluj.  hift.  103. 

S.  hil'p.  flore  candido.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  398.  Rail  hift . 

INI., 

S.  hifp.  majus  flore  albo.  Park,  theat.  232./.  14. 

S.  2  flore  albo  Clufii.  Lob.  ic.  2.  92. 

S.  5  hifp.  2  Clufii.  Tabern.  ic.  1107. 

S.  aliud  hifp.  Balech.  hift.  165. 

Si  frutex  minus.  Bod.  pempt.  764. 

Pfeudo-Spartum  album  aphyllum;  Ger.  1137.  j, 
emac.  1318.  2 > 

Genifta  Raetam.  Forfk.  defer.  214.  n.  66. 

Branches  round  ftriated ,  racemes  few-flowered ,  flowers 
f ub aggregate ,  leaves  lanceolate  filky. 

(5.  Spartium  fphterocarpum.  Yellow-flowered fngle-feeded 
Broom. 

Lin.  fyft.  643.  Reich.  3.  401.  mant.  571.  Besfont. 
atlant.  129.  Ait.  kew.  3.  11. 

Spartium.  Gamer,  epit.  949.  1. 

S.  alterum  monofpermum  femine  reni  fimilk  Bauh, 
pin.  396.  Tournef.  inft.  645. 

S.  2.  hifpanicum.  Cluj.  hift.  102. 

S.  hifp.  alt.  flore  luteo.  Lob.  ic.  2.  91.  Balech.  hift. 
170.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  397.  Rail  hift.  1726.  2. 

a  S.  hifp. 
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S.  hifp.  4.  Tabern.  ic.  1107. 
iS.  frutex  majus.  Dod.  ptmpt.  764. 

S.  hifp.  minus  monofpermum  flore  luteo.  Park,  theat. 

232.  n.  13.  231./.  13. 

S.  hifp.  alteriim.  Dodart.  ic. 

Pfeudo-Spartum  hifp.  aphyllum;  Ger.  1137*  2-  emac- 
1318.  1. 

Upofphasrolobion.  Renealm.  Jpec.  33. 

Branches  round  ftriated,  racemes  many-flowered,  flowets 
remote ,  leaves  lanceolate  Jeflile  -pubefcent  beneath .] 

6.  Spartium  purgans.  Purging  Broom. 

Lin.  fyft.  643.  Reich.  3.  402.  Gouan  monfp.  474- 
Ger.  prov.  48b.  3*  Pillion,  pedem.  n.  1259* 

<zr<2g.  7z.  659.  ThUnb.  jap.  278. 

Genifta  purgans;  Z.*».  Jpec.  999.  Mill.  dibi.  n.  4. 

G.  f.  Spartium  purgans.  ifoaA  hift.  1.  404.  Rail 
hift.  1727,  Tournef.  inft.  644. 

Branches  round  ftriated ,  lanceolate  JubJeflile  pu¬ 

befcent. 

[7.  Spartium  aphyllum.  Leaflefs  Broom. 

Lin.JyJi.  644.  fuppl.  320.  Pallas  it.  3.  742.  V. 

/•  3-  .  _ 

Branches  round  flriated  fmooth  rod-like ,  leaves  very  Jhort 

linear  propped. 

8.  Spartium  virgatum.  Twiggy  Broom. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  11.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  noV.  183* 

Cytifus  tener.  Jacqu.  colleSl.  1.  40. 

Branches  round  flriated ,  leaves  lanceolate -oblong  fllky, 
calyxes  funnel-form  two-lipped  rough-haired,  fiandard 
and  keel  pubefcent. 

9.  Spartium  decumbens.  Trailing  Broom. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  11.  Hall.  helv.  n.  355.  Durande  bourg. 

1.  299. 

Genifta  pedunculata.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  184.  t.  89. 
Stem  decumbent  branched,  leaves  folitary  ovate  flowers 
on  long  peduncles. 

10.  Spartium  Scorpius.  Scorpion  Broom. 

Lin. Jpec.  995.  Reich.  3.  402.  Gouan  monfp.  355. 
Ger.  prov.  480.  2.  Villars  dauph.  3.  418. 
Desfont.  atlant.  134. 

Genifta-fpartium  fpinofum  majus,  flore  luteo.  Bauh. 

pin.  394.  Tournef.  inft.  645'. 

Genifta-fpartium  fpinofum  majus.  Lob.  ic.  2.  94. 
Genifta  fpinofa  minor.  Ger.  1138.  emac.  1319.  2. 
Afpalathus  alter  tertius  hirfutus.  Park,  theat.  999. 
»•  3- 

A.  fecunda  monfpelienfts.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  402.  Rail 
hift.  17  29. 

A.  alter  3.  Cluf.  hift.  106. 

Branches  Jpiny  fpreading,  leaves  ovate. 
i  i.  Spartium  afpalatoides. 

Desfont.  atlant.  136.  Poiret  itin.  2.  209.  Lamarck 
dibl.  2.  220. 

Branchlets  bowed fmooth  tuber cled flower-bearing,  leaves 
linear  ^lanceolate,  flowers  axillary  pedicelled,  calyx 
three-parted,  corollas  fllky. 

12.  Spartium  multiflorum.  Portugal  white  Broom. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  11.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  183.  t.  87. 

S.  album.  Desfont.  atlant.  132. 

Genifta  alba.  Lamarck  dibl.  2.  623. 

Leaves  ternate  and fimple fllky,  J, hoots  ftribl  flriated flow¬ 
ering  on  every  fide.] 

13.  Spartium  angulatum.  Angular -branched  Broom. 

Lin.  Jpec.  996.  Reich.  3.  402. 

S.  orientale  filiqua  comprefla  glabra  &  annulata. 
Tournef.  cor.  44. 

Leavet  ternate  and  folitary,  branches  hexanzular  flower¬ 
ing  at  the  end. 

14.  Spartium  fcoparium.  Common  Broom. 

Lin.  Jpec.  996.  fyft.  644.  Reich.  3.  403.  hort.  cliff. 
356.  fl.fuec.  n.  633.  Hudf.  angl.  310.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  623.  Hull,  158.  Smith  brit.  753. 
Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  52.  Lightf.  fcot.  382.  Relh. 

cant.  ed.  2.  n.  578.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  6ii;  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  504.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  243.  t.  89.  FI. 
dan.  t.  313.  Hall.  helv.  n.  354.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  665.  Leers  herborn.  n.  522.  Neck,  gallob. 
302.  Knock,  filef.n.  1146.  Villars  dauph.  3.  419. 
Allion.  pedem.  n .  1260.  Affo  arag.  n.  660.  Du 
Am  harbk-.  2.  425.  Knorr.  del.  2.  t.  S. 
Cytifo-genifta  fcoparia  vulgaris,  florel  uteo.  Tournef. 
inft.  649.  Duham.  arb.  1. 1.  84, 
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Genifta.  Dod.  pempt.  761.  1.  Camer.  epit.  950. 
Fuchf.  hift.  218.  Ger.  1130.  1.  emac.  13 11.  1. 
Riv.  tetr.  t.  63./.  1.  Blackw.  t.  244. 

G.  angulofa  &  fcoparia.  Bauh.  pin.  395. 

G.  vulgaris  ft  fcoparia.  Park,  theat.  228.  1.  229. 

Gi  angulofa  tri folia.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  388.  3.  Rail  hift. 
1723.  jyn.  474. 

Leaves  ternate  and  folitary,  branches  unarmed  angular — 
flowers  axillary  folitary ,  legumes  ciliate. 

[15.  Spartium  umbellatum.  Umbelled  Broom. 

Desfont.  atlant.  133.  t.  180.  L’ Herit ,  ftirp .  183. 
Leaves  ternate  and  fimple,  branches  very  numerous  oppo- 
flte  and  alternate,  flowers  in  terminating  heads ,  co¬ 
rollas  and  legumes  fllky. 

16.  Spartium  ferox.  Fierce  Broom. 

Desfont.  atlant.  136.  t.  182.  Poiret  itin.  2.  206. 
Shaw  afr.  n.  194. 

Si  heterophyllum,  L’Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  183. 

Leaves  ternate  and  fimple  mucronate ,  flowers  in  termi¬ 
nating  racemes,  branches  flriated  fpinefcenl,  legumes 
compreffed fomewhat  torulofe  elongated  hoary  with  a 
very  Jhort  lanugo. 

17.  Spartium  horridum.  Rough  Broom. 

Vahl fymb.  1 .  5 1 . 

S.  aphyllon  fruticofum,  junceis  aculeis,  lanatis  capitulis. 
l.ob.  adv.  409. 

Genifta-fpartium  minus  faxatile,  aculeis  horridum. 
Tournef.  inft.  645. 

Leaves,  ternate  complicate  fllky,  branchlets  round  fpiny 
oppoflte. 

18.  Spartium  patens.  Woolly -podded- Broom. 

Lin.JyJi.  644.  Reich.  3.  402.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov. 

183.  t.  86.  Knock,  fllef  n.  1147.  Mill.  fig.  92. 
t.  138  .fee.  L'Herit. 

Cytifus  patens.  Lin.JyJi.  666.  Reich.  3.  482. 

C.  pendulinus*  Lin.JyJi.  66 j.  fuppl.  328. 

C.  lufttanicus,  mediae  folio,  floribus  in  foliorum  alls* 
Tournef.  inft.  648. 

Leaves  ternate,  branches  rod-like ,  flowers  lateral  in 
pairs  drooping. 

19.  Spartium  arboreum. 

Desfont.  atlant.  13 1.  t.  177.  Shaw  afr.  11.  191. 
(Cytifus.) 

Leaves  ternate  ob ovate,  branches  flriated,  flowers  aggre¬ 
gate  axillary  nodding,  legumes  villofe  with  the  hairs 
preffed  clofe. 

20.  Spartium  biflorum.  Two  flowered  Broom. 

Desfont.  atlant.  133.  t.  179. 

Unarmed,  branchlets  angular,  leaves  petioled  ternate  linear 
Jubvillofe,  flowers  in  pairs  terminating,  legumes  fmooth. 

21.  Spartium  linifolium.  Flax -leaved  Broom. 

Desfont.  atlant.  134.  t.  18 1. 

Genifta  linifolia.  Lin.  Jpec.  997.  &  Dili,  noftr.  n.  3. 
G.  tindloria  hifpanica.  Cluf.  hift.  101.  Bauh.  hift.  1. 

392.  Tabern.  ic.  1101.  Raii  hift.  1725. 

Unarmed,  branches  angular,  leaves  JeJJile  ternate,  leaflets 
linear  hoary  beneath ,  flowers  in  terminating  racemes. 

22.  Spartium  fericeum.  Silky  Broom. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  12. 

Unarmed  fllky,  leaves  ternate,  leaflets  linear,  racemes 
terminating,  branches  angular. 

23.  Spartium  cytifoides.  Cytifus-leaved  Broom. 

Lin.JyJi.  644.  fuppl.  320.  Berg.  cap.  199.  Ait. 

kew.  3.  12.  L' Herit .  ftirp .  nov.  183. 

Unarmed  fllky,  leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  bluntijh , 
racemes  terminating,  branches  round. 

24.  Spartium  nubigenum.  Clufter flowered  Broom. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  13.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  183. 

S.  fupra-nullum.  Lin.JyJi.  644.  fuppl.  319. 

Leaves  ternate  lanceolate  hairy  petioled ,  flowers  in  lateral 
bundles,  legumes fmooth ,  branches  round  flriated.'] 

25.  Spartium  radiatum.  '•  Starry  Broom. 

Lin.  Jpec.  996.  fyft.  644.  Reich.  3.  404.  Mill- fig-' 
173.  t.  259. 

S.  tequicolorum  minimum  montanum  triphyllum.  Col. 
eephr.  1.  295.  /.  294. 

Genifta  radiata.  Scop.  cam.  n.  871.— ft  ftellaris.  Bauh. 

hift.  1.  399.  Raii  hift.  1727.  5. 

Leaves  ternate  linear  JeJJile,  petioles  permanent,  branches 
oppoflte  angular , 

26.  Spartium 
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26.  Spartium  fpinofum.  Prickly  Proem. 

Lin.  Jpec.  997.  Reich.  3.  404.  hort.  cliff.  3 $6. 
upf.  208.  Saily.  monjp.  19 1.  Gron.  orient. ,212. 
Desfont.  atlant.  135.  1 

Cytifus  fpinofus.  Tournef.  inf.  648.  Shaw  afr. 

n.  196. — Acacia  didlus.  Raiihijl.  17 23. 

Acacia  trifoliata.  Bauh.pin.  392. 

A.  altera  trifolia.  Ger. 

A.  alt.  Diofcoridis.  Lob.  ic.  2.  95.  Dari,  pempt.  753. 
Tabern.ic.  1089.  Dalech.  hijl.  162.  Park,  theat. 
999.  f.  4. 

Afpalathus  fecunda  trifolip.,  'quae  Acacia  fecuada  Mat- 
thiolo.  Bauh.  hijl.  r.  375. 

Leaves  ternate,  branches  angular  Jpiny. 

[27.  Spartium  villofum. 

Vahljymb.  2.  80.  Poiret  itin.  2.  207. 

S.  lanigerum.  Desfont.  atlant.  135. 

Cytifus  fpinofus  creticus,  filiqua  villis  denfiffimis  lon- 
giffimis  &  incanis  obdudta.  Tournef.  cor.  44. 
Leaves  ternate,  branches  Jpiny,  calyxes  and  legumes 
villofe. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  fhrubby,  rod-like,  branched  at  the  bafe, 

round,  even.  Leaves  alternate  not  fcattered,  remote, 
flatted  above,  purple  at  the  bafe,  with  a  fubferruginous 
patulous  tip,  eredl,  a  finger’s  length.  Raceme  long, 
eredl,  terminating,  with  the  flowers  alternate,  of  a 
tawny  colour  with  a  yellow  keel.  It  differs  from  the 
next  fpecies  in  having  the  tenth  ftamen  not  diftindt : 
the  leaves  not  cluftered,  but  fcattered  and  four  times 
narrower;  the  purple  colour  at  their  bafe  is -a  very 
evident  mark  of  this  fpecies. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  in  the  fandsg.  Introduced  in  1787,  by 
Mr.  Francis  Maffonk  r 

2.  Branches  rugged  with  the  fallen  leaves.  Leaves 
very  clofely  cluftered,  a  finger’s  length.  Racemes 
terminating.  Flowers  yellow. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope1.] 

3.  Branches  Imooth,  flexible,  eight  or  ten  feet  high  : 
the  lowet  ones  have  fmall  Imooth  leaves,  at  the  end 
of  the  (hoots  of  the  fame  year,  the  flowers  are  difpofed 
in  a  loofe  (pike,  they  are  large,  yellow,  have  a  ftrong 
agreeable  odour,  appear  in  july,  and  in  cool  feafens 
continue  in  fucceftion  tofeptember.  Pods  comprefled, 
about  three  inches  long,  ripening  in  autumn. 

[The  leaves  have  two  ftipules  at  the  bafe  ;  Gerard 
fays  that  they  are  apparent  with  the  lower  leaves  only, 
that  they  fpread  out  before  flowering  time,  and  when 
the  flowers  are  fully  open,  fall  offk. 

[1  he  bees  are  fond  of  the  flowers ;  and  the  fame 
qualities  which  are  attributed  to  the  common  Broom 
belong  alio  to  this,  perhaps  in  an  inferior  degree,  at 
leaft  as  it  is  found  in  our  gardens.  In  Languedoc 
they  make  a  thread  of  it,  and  it  is  there  ufed  as  a  green 
food  for  fheep.  .  • 

Spanifli  Broom  is  native  of  all  the  fouthern  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Sicily,  Car- 
niola,  and  the  South  of  France :  Rauwolff  obferved  it 
in  Judea,  about  Joppa  and  Rama. — It  appears  from 
Turner’s  herbal  (2.  144.)  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in 
1562,  by  Lord  Cobharn. 

There  is  a  variety  of  it  with  double  flowers1,  which 
is  very  unufuai  in  this  natural  order.]  Miller  mentions 
another  variety,  which  is  fmaller  and  has  narrower 
leaves,  fmaller  and  paler  flowers,  appearing  later  than 
the  common  fort.  It  was  introduced  from  Portugal ; 
[but  being  inferior  to  the  other,  does  not  appear  to  be 
worth  cultivating.] 

4.  This  has  a  thick  ftalk,  covered  with  a  rugged 
bark  when  old  ;  it  rifes  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  (lender  rufti-like  branches  of  a  filvery 
colour,  almoft  taper,  which  terminate  in  very  (lender 
bending  ends ;  thefe  have  a  few  narrow  fpear-fhaped 
leaves  on  the  lower  branches.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  very  (hort  (pikes  or  clufters  on  the  fide  of 
the  branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white.  Pods  large 
ovate,  containing  one  kidney-fhaped  feed. 

[Stem  upright,  very  much  branched,  as  thick  as  the 
thumb,  and  fometimes  as  the  arm.  Branches  round, 
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Upright,  (lightly  ftriated,  (lender,  fmooth,  bundled* 
leaflefs;  On  the  younger  twigs  are  a  few  fmall  lan-i 
ceolate  filky  leaves.  Flowers  very  numerous,  difpoled 
in  (hort  diftindt  little  racemes  along  the  branches  ; 
fometimes  they  are  aggregate,  or  even  folitary:  each 
of  them  is  on  a  very  (hort  pedicel.  Calyx  fmall, 

.  pitcher-fhaped,  often  tinged  with  purple,  fmooth, 
three-toothed 3  teeth  ovate,  almoft  equal.  Corolla 
white,  villofe  with  very  ihort  hairs.  Legume  fmooth, 
roundifh,  a  little  inflated,  hooked,  pulpy  within  3.  con¬ 
taining  one  brown  fmooth  fhining  roundifh  feed, 
nearly  as  big  as  a  garden  pea.  It  is  a  very  hand¬ 
le)  me  dirub,  remarkable  for  its  numerous  (now-white 
flowers  A 

Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal.  Clufius  obferved  it 
about  Cadiz  near  the  coaft,  flowering  in  february : 
Affo  in  Aragon  abundantly.  Ofbeck  remarks  that  it 
grows  like  willow-bufhes  along  the  fhore  of  Spain,  as 
tar  as  the  flying  lands  reach,  where  fcarcely  any  other 
plant  grows  except  the  Ononis  repens ,  or  creeping 
Reftharrow.  The  u(e  of  this  fhrub  is  very  great  in 
(lopping  the  fand.  The  leaves  and  young  branches 
are  delicious  food  for  goats.  It  converts  the  moft 
barren  fpot  into  a  fine  odoriferous  garden  by  its 
flowers,  which  continue  a  long  time.  It  ferves  to 
(belter  hogs  and  goats  again  ft  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  twigs  are  ufed  for  tying  bundles;  and 
all  kinds  of  herbs  that  are.  brought  to  market  are 
fattened  together  with  them".  Forfkahl  found'd  in 
Arabia  ;  and  Desfontaines  in  Barbary,  on  the  faiidy 
■  coaft.  The  Spaniards  call  it  Retamas ,  from  the  arable 
name  Ratam.  It  v/as  introduced  here  in  1690,  by 
Mr.  Bentick,  and  flowers  in  June  and  july0; 

5.  Stem  upright.  Branches  numerous,  (lender, 
round,  Imooth,  (lightly  ftriated,  having  a  few  tuber¬ 
cles  fcattered  over  them,  below  leaflefs.  Leaves  on 
the  younger  branehlets,  fmall,  lanceolate,  deciduous, 
filky  with  very  (hort  hairs  preffed  clofe.  Flowers 
Email,  racemed,  each  on  a  very  (hort  pedicel.  Calyx 
(mall,  pubefeent,  two-lipped,  the  lower  lip  longer, 
five-toothed,  the  three  lower  teeth  very  fmall.  Co¬ 
rolla  yellow,  fmall,  filky  :  ftandard  almoft  upright, 
roundifh,  entire,  fhorter  than  the  keel ;  wings  lanceo¬ 
late,  obtufe,  (horter  than  the  keel,  which  is  ibmetohat 
bowed,  obtufe,  two-lea'ved.  Legume  roundifh,  (lightly 
bent  in  on  one  fide,  yellowifh,  fmooth,  containing 
one  (fometimes  but  feldom)  two  feeds p. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  3  and  of  Barbary, 
near  Mayane. — Introduced  in  1778,  by  Monf.  Thou  in. 
It  flowers  in  june  and  July'3. 1 

6.  Stalks  ftriated,  taper,  four  feet  high,  fending  tint 
feveral  branches  terminated  by  (pines.  Flowers  in 
terminating  (pikes,  large  and  pale  yellow. 

[Stems  rufhy,  ftraight,  very  much  branched. 
Branches  unarmed,  divided  into  others,  which  are  fre¬ 
quent  and  irregular,  green,  ftriated,  almoft  naked, 
withering  at  the  end,  truncate.  Stipules  at  the  bafe  of 
the  branches,  fhaped  like  the  nail,  blunt,  mortified  at 
the  tip,  at  the  fmaller  branches  wandering :  the  lower 
ones  leaflefs.  The  leaves  together  with  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  fummits  of  the  branches  3  they 
are  feflile,  ovate -lanceolate, unequal,  filky,  more  fhining 
beneath,  (horter  than  the  flowers.  Flowers  folitary, 
on  peduncles  coming  out  from  the  fide  of  the  leaves. 
Calyx  two-lipped,  Ihort,  almoft  equal:  upper  lip  re- 
tufe  3  lower  entire :  petals  almoft  equal  •  ftandard 
cordate-roundifh,  wide  3  wings  oblong,  with  linear 
oblique  claws,  appenaicled  at  the  bafe  towards  the 
ftandard  3  keel  a  little  longer  than  the  ftandard,  -not 
bending  down.  All  the  filaments  united.  Stigma 
hooked.  Legume  oblong,  comprefled,  villofer  ^ac¬ 
cording  to  Linneus,  ovate,  pendulous,  finuate  on  one 
fide. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  the  county  of 
Nice,  Aragon,  and  Japan.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1768. 

7.  With  its  branches  and  their  ramifications  into 
very  fimple  filiform  attenuated  flowering  branehlets, 
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'  this  fpecies  refe  rubles  S.juneeum.  There  are  no  leaves 
.-except  a  Tingle  fmall  one,  which  is  linear,  at  each  di- 
■  vifion  of  the  branchlet,  Toon  withering  away,  and 
rather  refembling  a  llipule.  Bractes  to  each  flower, 
fmall,  awl-fhaped.  Flowersr  fmall,  pedicelled,  form¬ 
ing  a  raceme  on  the  fide  of  the  branchlets.  Corolla 
.  violet.  Legumes  fhort,  comprefled,  hoary,  two- 
Teeded. -—Found  by  Pallas,  in  the' driving  fand  of  the 
,  Wolga  defert3. 

O  _  (  \  - 

8.  This  is  a  fit  rub  about  three  feet  high,  with  a 
.  trunk  of  about  a  finger’s  thick nefs,  dividing  into  nu¬ 
merous  branches,  which  are  fomewhat  villofe  and 
fpreading:  the  leaves  are  Ample,  lanceolate,  either 
obtufe  or  flightly  pointed,  green  above  and  pale  be¬ 
neath  :  they  are  fcarcely  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
length  :  the  flowers  are  yellow  and  fweet-feented ; 
Handing  on  fhort  footflalks  in  a  kind  of  racemes  at  the 
tips  of  the  branches  :  the  pods  are  upright  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  whitifh  hairy  down  k 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira :  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon  ;  and  introduced  in  1777. 
It  flowers  from  march  to  June u. 

9.  Stems  angular,  branched.  Leaves  not  hard, 
longer  than  ovate  leaves,  wider  on  this  fide  the  end, 
obtufe,  hirfute,  not  all  filky,  folitary  even  the  lowed. 
Peduncles  an  inch  long.  Flowers  fmaller  by  half  than 
in  the  common  Broom,  and  lefs  placed  on  one  fide. 
Calyx  two-lipped,  the  upper  fegment  two-toothed  5 
the  teeth  triangular,  acute,  curved  a  little  ;  the  lower 
three-toothed.  Standard  veined,  yellow,  large,  emar- 
ginate  ;  the  wings  alfo  are  wide,  oval,  with  the  hook 
more  apparent beak  of  the  keel  curved,  and  much 
more  acute  than  in  the  common  Broom. 

Found  in  Burgundy,  and  in  that  part  of  Switzerland 
which  borders  on  it  as  at  Roulierand  Chaux  de  Fonds \ 
Introduced  into  England  by  the  dodtors  Pitcairn  and 
Fothergill.  It  flowers  here  in  may  and  juneb 

10.  The  whole  fhrub  is  covered  with  alternate 
Ipines,  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed  *.  This  ren¬ 
ders  it  quite  inacceffible.  The  branches  and  leaves 
are  flriated  and  afh- coloured,  and  the  latter  are  a  little 
villofe.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  rather  large. 
The  legumes  are  villofe,  flatted,  and  a  little  curved. 
The  calyx  is  fmall,  and  has  five  divifions*. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
Cultivated  by  Parkinfon  in  1640.  It  flowers  in  march 
and  april  k 

11.  This  is  a  very  branching  fhrub.  Branchlets 
fmooth,  flriated,  (lender,  tubercled,  frequently  bowed, 
becoming  thorny,  flower- bearing.  Leaves  fmall,  nar¬ 
row-lanceolate,  filky  with  very  fhort  hairs  prefled 
clofe.  The  older  branches  are  leaflefs.  Flowers  nu¬ 


merous,  folitary  or  in  pairs,  on  pedicels  furnifhed 
with  little  bradles.  Calyx  fmall,  filky,  the  three  feg- 
ments  lanceolate,  the  lowed  longer  and  trifid.  Co¬ 
rolla  pale  yellow,  fize  the  fame  as  in  Genifta  tincioria : 
ftandard  obovate,  the  length  of  the  keel ;  wings  li¬ 
near,  obtufe,  a  little  fhorter;  keel  fomewhat  bowed, 
obtufe. — Native  of  Barbarv,  on  the  hills  near  La 
Calle  e. 

12.  This  fhrub  is  very  much  branched.  The 
branches  or  flowering-twigs  are  eredl,  (lender,  flreaked 
or  furrowed,  hoary  in  the  furrows.  Leaves  ovate, 
oblong-ovate  and  lanceolate,  petioled  and  fefllle,  fil- 
yery-tomentofe  or  filky  with  hairs  preffed  clofe  :  there 
is  a  knot  of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  to  each  flower. 
Flowers  in  long  lateral  racemes,  rnoftly  pointing  one 
way,  and  fo  numerous  that  the  fhrub  feems  wholly 
covered  with  them  :  they  are  each  folitary,  or  at  mod 
two  together,  add  pedicelled.  Calyx  fo  fmall  as  to  be 
fcarce  vifibly  toothed.  Standard  of  the  corolla  ere£t 
not  reflex,  involute,  beautifully  marked  with  purple 
lines  radiating  from  the  bafe  j  the  wings  alfo  have 
ometimes  a  few  of  thefe  purple  lines ;  the  red  of 
t  e  corolla  is  white  ;  the  wings  are  involute,  bellying 

Sr  but  meeting  at  the  tips,  to  the  full  as 

1  g  as  the  ftandard,  and  longer  than  the  keel,  but 
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of  one  piece  unlefs  examined  carefully,  the  two  parts 
not  being  feparable  without  fome  difficulty.  The  fila¬ 
ment  clofely  inveds  the  nafeent  legume  after  the  flower 
is  pad.  Legume  very  hairy,  about  an  inch  long, 
pointed  j  containing  two  or  three  feeds,  fometimes 
only  one. 

The  above  defeription  was  made  from  the  live  fhrub 
in  full  flower  on  the  19th  of  may  1791. 

Desfontaines  remarks,  that  the  lower  leaves  are  ter- 
nate,  the  upper  Ample,  obovate  or  linear-lanceolate ; 
the  calyx  fmall,  truncate,  filky,  two-lobed,  the  lobes 
blunt;  the  corolla  white,  a  little  fmaller  than  in  S. 
moncjpermtm,  the  flandard  elliptic  and  quite  entire, 
the  wings  ovate-lanceolate,  obtufe,  a  little  longer  than 
the  keel,  which  is  fomewhat  bowed,  comprefled  and 
two-leaved  ;  the  filaments  are  united  below  into  a  half- 
ten-cleft  column ;  anthers  faffron-coloured;  dyle  fili¬ 
form,  bowed,  acute  ;  germ  pubefeent  legume  com- 
piefled,  oblong,  very  villofe. 

Native  of  Portugal  and  mount  Atlas. — Introduced 
about  1770,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon d.] 

13.  Stalks  and  branches  dender,  having  a  few  tri¬ 
foliate  and  Angle  leaves  towards  the  bottom.  The 
branches  have  fix  angles  or  furrows  ;  for  as  Linneus 
expreffes  it,  three  angles  run  down  along  the  branches 
from  each  leaf ;  and  hence  his  trivial  name.]  Flowers 
fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  produced  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  rarely  produce 
feeds  in  England. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  [Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1759. 

14.  The  common  Broom  grows  from  three  to  fix 
feet  high  or  more,  very  much  branched  ;  the  branches 
upright,  rufhy,  evergreen,  angular,  flexible,  leafy, 
fmooth  except  the  very  young  ones  which  are  dovfny. 
Leaves  ternate,  fmall,  ovate,  acute,  downy  and  edged 
with  loft  hairs  bending  inwards  ;  the  leaf-dalks  are  alfo 
flightly  hairy,  and  flattened.  Flowers  axillary,  foli¬ 
tary  or  two  together,  rarely  three,  nodding,  on  round 
fmooth  peduncles,  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  a  very 
minute  ftipule.  Calyx  fomewhat  bell-fhaped,  two¬ 
lipped,  gaping,  even,  often  purple,  faintly  toothed, 
the  extremities  of  the  lips  withered  and  brown.  Co¬ 
rolla  large,  handfome,  of  a  fine  gold  colour,  fome¬ 
times  tinged  with  orange  or  tawny  on  the  outfide,  and 
Ids  frequently  wholly  lemon-coloured  :  flandard  nearly 
round,  flightly  notched  at  the  end,  very  large,  re¬ 
flexed  j  wings  the  length  of  the  keel,  fomewhat  oval, 
on  fhort  claws  ;  keel  large  and  deep  with  a  blunt  beak, 
compofed  of  two  petals,  which  are  rather  hooked,  and 
united  at  the  lower  edge  by  an  intertexture  of  very 
fine  foft  woolly  hairs.  Stamens  four  long  and  fix 
fhort,  all  united  at  the  bafe  into  a  tube  :  anthers  ob¬ 
long,  faffron-coloured.  Germ  villofe.  Style  bent  al- 
mofl  into  a  circle,  and  after  flowering  into  a  fpiral, 
near  the  tip  hollowed  below.  Stigma  terminating, 
very  fmall,  and  forming  a  little  head.  Dr.  Withering 
remarks,  that  the  very  end  of  the  fiyle,  which  one 
fhould  be  inclined  to  regard  as  the  fligma,  is  not  hairy. 
Legume  comprefled,  brown  or  blackifh,  edged  with 
long  foft  hairs  c.  Seeds  fometimes  as  many  as  eighteen 
or  twenty,  fmall,  of  an  oblong  elliptic  form,  com- 
prefied,  glofiy,  dingy  yellow,  beaked  above  the  navel 
with  a  fhort  point:  the  navel  is  defended  by  a  white 
two-lobed  or  cordate  gland,  which  falls  off  after  it  is 
fully  ripe.  This  umbilical  wart  or  gland  is  wanting 
in  the  feeds  of  the  Spaniih  Broom  (S.  junceum,)  at 
lead  Gcertner’s  fpecimens  had  it  not f. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  Tandy  foils  ;  Towering  in 
may  and  June. 

The  common  Broom  merits  a  place  among  our 
flowering  fhrubs,  efpeeially  the  variety  with  a  purple 
calyx,  and  the  flowers  ftrongly  tinged  with  orange. 
There  is  another  variety  much  more  hoary  than  uiual. 
But  even  in  its  common  flare,  fuch  is  the  profufion 
of  golden-coloured  bloffoms  with  which  its  branches 
are  loaded  in  fummer,  and  fuch  the  verdure  of  its 
twigs  in  wiater,  that  it  may  vie  with  rnofl  of  the  fo¬ 
reign  Brooms,  and  is  fuperior  to  fome  of  them  as 
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an  ornamental  fhrnb.  It  claims  fome  attention  alio  as 
an  ufeful  plant  in  rural  oeconomy  and  medicine. 

I;  is  ufed  for  befoms,  and  from  their  common  name 
of  brooms,  one  may  fbppofe  that  this  plant  was  firft 
in  ufe  for  the  purpole  of  fweeping.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  Great-Britain  it  ferves  for  thatching  cottages, 
corn,  and  hay-ricks,  and  as  a  iubftitute  for  reeds  in 
making  fences  or  fcreens.  In  fome  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  coals  and  wood  are  fcarce,  it  is  faid  whole  fields 
are  fown  with  it  for  fuel. 

Bees  are  fond  of  the  flowers  :  the  flower-buds,  juft 
before  they  become  yellow,  are  pickled  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  capers :  the  branches  are  faid  to  be  capable  of 
tanning  leather,  and  of  being  manufactured  into  coarfe 
cloth;  when  tender,  they  are  mixed  with  hops  in 
brewing  :  the  old  wood  furnifhes  the  cabinet-maker 
with  the  moft  beautiful  material  for  vaneering. 

The  twigs,  when  bruifed,  fmelldifagreeably,  which 
perhaps  may  be  one  reafon  why  our  Broom  is  gene¬ 
rally  rejected  by  cattle g  ;  but  they  have  alfo  a  naufeous 
bitter  tafte. 

Thomfon  alludes  to  the  fondnefs  which  kine  fhow 
for  broom-fields,  which  they  frequent  much  during 
the  iummer  heat,  probably  for  the  fake  of  brufhing  off 
the  (warms  of  flies  with  its  tough  yielding  branches! 

7  he  tops  and  leaves  or  Broom  are  commended  for 
their  purgative  and  diuretic  qualities.  Dr.  Mead  re¬ 
lates  the  cafe  of  a  dropflcal  patient  who  was  cured  by 
taking  half  a  pint  of  a  decoCtion  of  green  Broom 
tops,  .with  a  fpoonful  of  whole.  Muftard  feed,  every 
morning  and  evening.  .  The  patient  had  been  tapped 
three  times,  and  had  tried  the  ufual  remedies  before. 
An  infufion  of  tne  feeds,  drank  freely,  has  been  known 
to  produce  fimilar  happy  effeCls  :  but  whoever  expeCls 
there  effeCts  .to  follow  in  every  dropflcal  cafe  will  be 
greatly,  deceived.  I  knew  this  medicine  fucceed,  fays 
Dr.  Withering,  in  one  cafe  that  was  truly  deplorable  ; 
but  out. of  a  great  number  of  cafes,  in  which  it  had 
a  fair  trial,  this  proved  a  Angle  inftance.  Dr.  Cullen 
ordered  half  an  ounce  of  frelh  Broom  tops  to  be 
boiled  in  a  pound  of  water,  till  one  half  was  confumed  • 
and  gave  . two  table  fpoonfuls  of  the  decoCtion  every 
hour,  till  it  operated  by  ftool,  or  till  the  whole  was 
taken.  It  feldom  failed  to  operate  both  by  ftool  and 
urine  ;  and  by  repeating  the  medicine  every  day,  or 
every  fecond  day,  fome  dropfies  have  been  cured. 

7  he  plant  when  burnt  affords  a  tolerably  pure  alka- 
hne  lalt ;  and  upon  this  fait  the  efficacy  of  the  allies 
of  Broom  in  dropfies  muff  depend.  They  were  ufed 
principally  on  the  authority  of  Sydenham  ;  whofe  ac- 

F00"*  °(/rthcir  g0od  effe6ls  have  been  fince  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Monro  and  other  writers h.  The  fame  quali¬ 
ties.  are  attributed  to  Spartium  junceum  and  Genijia  tinc- 
to)  ta,  probably  with  equal  reafon. 

I5i  Bra,ncbes  vei7  numerous,  round,  fiender,  fmooth 
upright,  cluttered,  ttriated,  with  a  few  tubercles  on 
them.  Leaves  on  the  younger  branchlets  filky,  linear 
or  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  villofe  with  hairs  preffed 

rn  C'  ,°'ferS  in  terminadng  heads,  feffile.  Calyx 
-  dky,  fubbilobed,  five-toothed  :  teeth  acute,  two  up¬ 
per,  three  lower.  Corolla  yellow,  filky.  on  the  oift- 
licie  :  itandard  as  long  as  the  keel,  obovate,  entire 
with  a  very  fliort  claw  :  wings  fhorter  than  the  keel5 
’  W  llc  .  is  (lightly  bowed.  Legume  compreffed,  linea/ 
acuminate,  covered  clofely  with  hoary  fhort  hairs! 
Seeds  from  three  to  five,  fmall,  compreffed,  fomewhat 
Jkidney-fhaped. 

Native  of  Barbary,  on  dry  hills  near  Arzeau,  on 
the  fea  coaft. 

1 6  Stem  upright,  with  numerous  ftriated  branches 
and  (tout  long  ftriated  flowering  fpincs.  Leaves  fmooth 
or  very  ffiortly  villofe,  mucronate  ;  the  upper  ones 
Ample,  lanceolate  and  obovate,  on  very  fhort  petioles  • 
the  lower  ternate  and  obovate.  Flowers  numerous5 
lolitary,  axillary,  on  fliort  pedicels,  difpofed  in  loofiih 
racemes.  Rachis  pubefcent.  Calyx  three-parted 
with  acute  fcgments,  the  lower  one  a  little  longer  and 
tri.hd.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fame  fize  as  in  Genifta 
f*  anb  Smooth.  Germ  fiivery.  Legume  bowed 
a  little,  compreffed,  acuminate,  torulofe,  hoary  with 
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from  VCf'y  *bort  baits  prefied  clo/e,  containing 
cX'?  S  “  fecds— : N«ive  of  Barbary,  near  La 

edhdifrnrJ!’L!htruh.A  hoc,  hJ?h’  VCI7  much 


*  Curtis; 


Withering,  Woodville. 


branched,  diffufed,  rigid,  ro'ugVZh  ' ^nVlrThes 

l'nelf  finooth'  dlv,ided>  mark'd  with  fix 

l.nes,  fmooth,  widening  towards  the  top :  branchlets 

above  often  five  from  the  fame  joint,  round,  awl- 
fhaped,  fpiny,  rigid,  yellowifh  at  the  end.  Leaves 
petioled,  oppofite  :  the  three  leaflets  are  feffile,  linear 
complicate  filky,  equal.  Petiole  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  with  a  fpinulofe  ftipule  growing  to  it  at  the 
bafe  on  each  fide  Flowers  from  the  top  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  branchlet,  fohtary  or  in  pairs,  fubfeffile.  Brakes 
four  cordate-acuminate,  villofe,  dry,  at  the  bafe  of 
.  the  flowers  Calyx  dry,  two-lipped,  villofe,  fhorter 
than  the  pod :  upper  lip  three-toothed,  teeth  acumi¬ 
nate ;  lower  with  two  teeth.  Corolla  yellow.  Legume 
hirfute,  hoary,  four-feeded 

ofAragont  Vi>hl  °"  m°Unt  UrUeI’  ** 

,  V’  Br,anc!lcs  Spreading,  ftriated.  Leaves  fmall: 
leaflets  obovate,  almoft  equal,  fomewhat  pubefcent 
beneath.  Flowers  large,  tumid,  very  deep  yellow, 
wtth  a  tawny  or  orange  fpot  at  the  back  of  the  ftan- 
aard.  Seed  hirfute1. 

,  J?1S  lBrub.  aPP^rs  three  times  in  the  Syftema  Veve- 
iabihuni' :  and.  the  fame  fynonym  from  Tournefort  is 
toi'  en  in  Reichard  s  edition  and  the  Supplementary 
Plant  arum  to  all  three.  In  the  latter  work  it  is  faid 
that  the  branches  are  dry  at  the  ends ;  the  buds  hoary  j 
die  flowers  fometimes  three  together,  on  one-flowered 
p  d uncles,  fhorter  than  the  flowers ;  calyx  fmooth  ; 
corolla  yellow  ;  legumes  hairy,  comprefled. 

,  ,  °f  '■  P  Hentier  refers  the  Genifta  figured  in  Mil¬ 
ler  s  plates,  t.  138,  to  this  fpecies.  He  defcribes  it 
as  growing  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet,  fending 
out  many  ender  pliant  branches,  fo  as  to  form  a  large 
fp.1  eadmg  head :  thefe  branches  being  fully  furniffied 
with  flowers  in  every  part,  the  fhrub  makes  a  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  during  their  continuance.  He  adds  that  the 
branches  are  generally  three-cornered,  fpread  and  turn 
downward;  that  the  leaves  are  fometimes  Angle,  and 
thofe  that  terminate  the  branches  end  in  three  points  - 
that  the  .flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  axils  on 
ort  pedicels ;  that  the  calyx  is  fhort  and  cut  into  five 
parts,  and  the  corolla  yellow;  that  it  flowers  at  the 

in  If  ^  and  beg>nmng  of  may,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  july .;  that  it  is  a  native  of  Portugal,  and  he  has  fe- 
yera  times  received  the  feeds  from  thence. 

coun  rvre  Xeed  that  thisL  rPe<fles  is  a  native  of  that 
j  y',  A -cording  to  the  Kew  catalogue,  it  was  in- 

MCei\/rm°U^  I?6l4,  by  Mr-  James  Gord°n. 

Mr.  Miller  has  three  forts  in  his  Diftionary  fn.  n.  < 

6,  7.)  with  ternate  leaves  and  unarmed  branches,  from 

iww  and  P7tuSal>  which  he  names  lufitanicum, 
hirftutum  and  glabrum.  They  have  not  been  adopted 

fpyecffs!er  3  may  P£rhapS  bdonS  t0  this 

TrUnk  often  as  thick  «  the  human  arm. 
Branches  numerous,  unarmed,  deeply  ftriated  fre¬ 
quent  y  leaflefs  at  the  top.  Leaves  petioled :  leaflets 
fmooth  or  fcarcely  villofe  with  very  fhort  hairs.  Flow- 
ers  numerous,  ^ggi-egate  and  fometimes  folitary,  on 
filiform  pedicels.  Calyx  fmall,  pitcher-fhaped/two- 
lobed,  with  very  fmall  teeth,  two  upper  and  three 

Gorol]a  ^ep  yellow,  llaining,  a  little  inflated, 
the  lame  fize  as  in  S.  fcoparium  :  ffandard  obcordate 
he  length  of  the  wings  and  keel;  wings  large,  cllip- 
nc,  obliquely  truncate,  clawed  ;  keel  rounded  at  the 
top,  bowed  Filaments  bowed,  united  at  the  bafe  into 
a  column,  five  Ihorter.  Style  curved  in.  Legume 
flat,  linear  many-feeded,  black  when  ripe,  filkv-vil 
lofe  with  fhort  fiivery  hairs.  It  is  allied  to  S.  patens 
and  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  it :  but  the  legume  is 
almoft  twice  as  long,  and  villofe  with  much  ffiofter 

hairs,  preffed  clofe..— Native  of  mount  Atlas  and  in 
the  valhes  near  Algiers.  na  ln 

20  This  is  an  unarmed  Ihrub*  with  ereeft  fl-nsi-M 
branches,  the  younger  ones  angular.  Flowers  fubfeffile 


Desfontaines, 


*  Vahl. 


Linn.  fyfk. 
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at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  generally  two  together,  j 
feldom  one  or  three.  Calyx  two-lobed,  pitcher-ihaped, 
villofe,  membranaceous,  five-toothed,  two  of  the  teeth 
fuperior.  Corolla  almoft  the  fize  of  thofe  of  common 
Broom,  yellow,  Ihining,  fmooth,  fomewhat  inflated: 
ftandard  obovate,  quite  entire,  fcarcely  exceeding  t  e 
wings  and  keel ;  wings  lanceolate-linear,  obtufe  ;  keel 
boat-fhaped,  obtufe.  Filaments  united  below.  Style 
bowed.  Stigma  obtufe.  Legume  fmooth,  comprei- 
fed,  hooked,  many-feeded.— Native  of  Mount  Atlas 
near  Tlemfen. 

21.  This  is  an  upright  ihrub,  the  younger  branches 
of  which  are  ftriated,  pubefcent,  cluttered,  and  tuber- 
cled.  Leaves  numerous  fcattered  in  clutters  :  leaflets 
narrower  below,  filvery-filky  beneath,  reflexed  at  the 
ed^e.  Pedicels  one-flowered.  Calyx  filky,  deeply 
three-parted  :  fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  the  lower 
one  longer  and  trifid.  Corolla  yellow,  the  fize  of 
Genlfia  tinctoria ,  villofe  with  clofe-preffed  hairs :  ttan- 
dard  depreffed,  obovate,  a  little  longer  than  the  keel, 
with  the  margin  reflexed  upwards ;  wings  elliptic,  ob¬ 
tufe,  equalling  the  keel,  which  is  (lightly  bowed.  Le¬ 
gume  linear,  flat,  hirfute,  many-feeded.  It  is  an  ele¬ 
gant  Ihrub,  flowering  early  in  fpring,  and  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Algiers"1. 

22.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafifon,  and  introduced  in 
1774.  It  flowers  in  april". 

23.  This  is  a  filky  Ihrub.  Leaves  alternate,  pe¬ 
tiole  d ;  leaflets  linear,  villofe0.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Maflon.  It 
flowers  in  april p. 

24.  At  firft  fight  this  exactly  refembles  S.junceum ,, 
but  the  leaves  are  ternate,  and  the  branches  grooved ; 
the  ends  of  the  branches  are  often  leaflefs.  Leaves 
fmall.  Peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  feveral, 
heaped,  one- flowered.  Flowers  white,  fmelling  very 
fweet,  fmall.  Legumes  comprefled,  fmooth,  becom¬ 
ing  black  in  drying.  It  is  a  valuable  Ihrub  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  abundance  of  its  fragrant  white  flowers q. 

Native  of  the  Pic  of  Teneriffe,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mafifon,  and  introduced  in  1779  '• 

25.  Stems  low,  with  oppofite  four-cornered  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fubfeflile  :  leaflets  feffile,  thin,  fub- 
pubefeent.  Petioles  extremely  fhort,  but  permanent, 
three-cornered,  gibbous,  very  blunt,  thicker  than  the 
branchlet  to  be  fupported.  Flowers  terminating,  in 
threes,  feffile.  Brade  acute,  deciduous s.] 

In  its  natural  Hate  this  is  a  low  Ihrub  :  when  cul¬ 
tivated  it  becomes  much  larger,  though  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  two  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  but  the  branches 
fpread  very  much  and  form  a  large  bulh  ;  they  are 
angular  and  pliable,  and  always  come  out  by  pairs  op¬ 
pofite.  Leaves  narrow  and  awl-fliaped,  placed  round 
the  Italic,  fpreading  out  like  the  points  of  a  ftar,  whence 
John  Bauhin’s  name,  which  Linneus  has  adopted. 
Flowers  in  fmall  fpilces  at  the  end  of  the  branches ; 
bright  yellow,  but  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of  S. 
junceum ,  and  without  feent.  Pods  fhort  and  hairy, 
containing  two  or  three  fmall  feeds.  It  flowers  in 
june  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  augult. 

Native  of  Italy  upon  the  mountains :  [alfo  of  Car- 
niola. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758*. 

2$.  Branches  denfe,  divaricating,  fmooth,  ftriated, 
having  ftout,  ftriated,  diverging  fpines,  ending  in  a 
very  (harp  prickle.  Leaves  petioled :  leaflets  obo¬ 
vate,  fmooth,  very  fhortly  mucronate,  or  having  no 
point,  a  little  longer  than  the  petiole.  Flowers  nu¬ 
merous,  pedicelled,  axillary,  folitary  and  aggregate. 
Calyx  fmall,  membranaceous,  with  five  indiftinct  teeth. 
Corolla  yellow,  fmooth,  only  half  the  fize  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Broom  :  ftandard  obovate,  quite  entire,  the  length 
of  the  wings  and  keel ;  wings  lanceolate,  obtufe  ;  keel 
two-petalled,  (lightly  bowed,  obtufe.  Filaments  united. 
Style  inflexed.  Legume  comprefled,  linear,  fmooth, 
containing  two  or  four  feeds".] 

Stalks  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  flexi¬ 
ble  branches,  armed  with  long  fpines  ;  flowers  termi- 

m  Desfontaines.  “  Hort.  kew.  0  Linn.  fyft.  8c  Bere. 

P  Hort  kew  *  Linn,  fuppl.  '  Hort.  kevv. 

Linn.  ipec.  *  Hort.  kew.  “  Desfontaines, 
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nating  in  clufters,  each  upon  a  long  pedicel ;  corolla 
bright  yellow,  appearing  in  june  ;  pods  Ihort,  woody, 
with  a  thick  border  on  their  upper  edge,  and  contain¬ 
ing  three  or  four  feeds. 

Native  of  Italy  and  Spain  near  the  fea  coaft ;  [alfo 
of  the  South  of  France,  mount  Libanus,  and  about 
Algiers. — Cultivated  in  1640  by  Parkinfon  r. 

27.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  and 
is  diftinguifhed  from  it  by  its  thick  legume,  covered  . 
with  a  very  clofe  wool7. 

Vahl  is  -inclined  to  think  it  no  more  than  a  variety 
of  the  JpinoJum ,  with  which  it  agrees  in  every  thing, 
except  in  the  woolly  Ihagginefs  of  the  calyx  and  le¬ 
gume.  Lie  gathered  it  in  Barbary  and  about  Naples. 
Desfontaines  alfo  found  it  in  Barbary. 

Juffieu  and  Lamarck  have  united  Spartium  and  Ge- 
nijia  into  one  genus,  perhaps  not  without  reafon. 
They  feem  to  form  one  natural  genus,  and  there  are 
fcarcely  fufficient  artificial  characters  to  diftinguifli 
tfiem. 

The  Brooms  are  ornamental,  flexible,  deciduous 
Shrubs,  of  middling  growth,  with  long  rulh-like  (hoots, 
few  leaves,  and  numerous  flowers.  Some  of  them 
(10.  11.  16.  17.  26.  27.)  are  armed  with  fpines;  the 
reft  are  unarmed.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
parcels  from  the  leaves ;  which  in  the  eleven  firft  fpe- 
cies  are  Ample,  in  the  five  next  (12  to  16)  Ample _ 
and  ternate,  and  in  the  remainder  ternate  only.  The 
predominating  colour  of  the  flowers  is  yellow  ;  but  in 
n.  7.  they  are  violet-blue,  and  in  4.  12.  and  24.  white. 
The  greater  part  are  natives  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
particularly  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  arid  ftenle  foils : 

3  to  6.  9.  10.  12.  14.  17.  18.  25.  26.  27.  Many  of 
thefe,  and  fome  others,  are  natives  o(  Barbary  :  4-5- 
10.  11.  12.  15.  16.  19.  20.  21.  26.  27. — 13  and  26 
are  found  in  the  Levant;  S  in  Madeira;  24  in  Te¬ 
neriffe;  1.  2.  22.  23.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
and  7  in  Siberia.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

3.  Spani(h  Broom  is  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
fown  in  the  (pring,  upon  a  bed  of  common  earth,  in 
a  (hady  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  rife  very  freely  ; 
they  mud  be  kept  clear  from  weeds  the  following 
fummer,  and  in  autumn  they  may  be  taken  up,  and 
tranfplanted  into  a  nurlery,  which  fhould  be  chofen  in 
a  warm  Iheltered  fituation.  N.  7.4,9.  10.  12.  18.  may 
be  raifed  and  treated  in  the  fame  manner. 

4.  Sow  the  feeds  about  the  middle  of  april  upon 
a  bed  of  frefih  light  earth,  in  drills  half  an  inch  deep; 
the  drills  not  lefs  than  a  foot  afunder,  and  the  feeds 
three  inches  apart.  Remove  them  at  michaelmas,  for 
if  fuffered  to  Hand  longer,  they  fhoot  downright  roots 
very  deep,  and  if  thefe  be  cut  or  broken,  when  they 
are  grown  large,  the  plants  frequently  mifearry. 

If  the  feafon  fhould  not  be  favourable,  defer  the 
fowing,  for  the  feeds  are  fubject  to  perilh  in  the  ground 
by  cold  or  wet.  The  bell  rule  is  to  fow  them  at  the 
fame  time  with  Kidney-beans. 

At  michaelmas  fome  of  the  plants  may  be  potted, 
to  be  fheltered  in  winter,  and  the  reft  may  be  planted 
in  a  warm  fituation  and  on  a  dry  foil ;  where,  if  the 
winter  fhould  not  prove  fevere,  they  will  Hand  very 
well.  If  fome  of  the  plants  are  left  in  the  feed-bed, 
they  may  be  Iheltered  with  mats  in  fevere  froft,  and 
Lome  mulch  laid  about  their  roots. 

The  above  directions  will  ferve  for  n.  5.  6.  8.  11. 
13.  15.  16.  17.  19.  20.  ai.  26.  27. 

25.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn  in  a  bed  of  common 
earth  in  rows.  The  following  autumn  remove  the 
plants  from  the  feed-bed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery  for  a  year  or  two  to  get 
(Length:  but  they  will  not  bear  tranlplanting  when 
they  are  large. 

[1.2.  22.  23.  with  8.  and  24.  are  inhabitants  or 
the  dry  Hove.  Several  'alfo  of  the  above  in  the  fe- 
cond  clafs,  require  the  protection  of  a  greenhoufe  in 
fevere  weather. 

Spartium.  See  Antbyllis,  Afpalathus ,  Ebenus ,  Genijia, 
Pterocarpus,  Securidaca. 

\  •  *  '  * 

*  Hort.  kew.  i  Desfontaines. 

Spartium  ; 
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Spartium  africanum.  See  Borbonia  and  Polygala. 

•  - -  capenie.  See  Crotalaria  and  Liparia. 

•  - complicatum.  See  Cytifus  divaricatus. 

•  - -  fophoroides.  See  Crotalaria. 

Spartum.  See  Bablylis ,  Lygeum,  Nardus,  Stipa. 
Spathe.  See  Spathelia. 

SPATHELIA.  ( Altered  by  Linneus  from  the  Spathe  of 
Browne. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  373.  Reich,  n.  403.  Schreb.  n.  506. 
Gartn.  t.  58.  JuJf.  371.  Spathe.  Browne. 
ClafT.  5.3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Bicornes.  Terebintace/e,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  oblong,  coloured. 
Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  equal. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  afcending,  marked 
with  a  tooth  at  the  bale.  Anthers  ovate. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  lliorter  than  the  ftamens.  Styles  three. 

. Stigmas  limple. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  three-cornered,  three-winged, 
three-celled  :  cells  accompanied  by  a  lateral  reliniferous 
canal. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  three-fided. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five.  Cap/,  three-cornered, 
three-celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Spathelia  fimple£.  Rhus-leaved  Spathelia. 

Lin.Jpec.  386.  Reich,  i.  738.  IV ill d.  1.  1496. 

Brown,  jam.  187.  (Spathe.)  Sloan,  jam.  2.  28. 

/.  1 7 1..  Rail  dendr.  94.  (Aceri  aut  Paliuro  af- 
finis,  &c.) 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  tree  rifes  by  a  Angle  (lender  ftem,  like  the 
Palms,  and  bears  all  its  oval  leaves  in  a  pinnated 
order,  on  moderate  ribs  difpofed  clofely  together  about 
the  top,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower-fpike 
rifes  ;  this  is  very  fpreading,  and  generally  fhoots  fo  as 
to  appear  a  large  blooming  pyramid  many  feet  above 
the  foliage.  The  trunk  is  felclom  divided,  but  is  fo  very 
like  what  we  have  already  defcribed  under  this  Englilh 
appellation,  (Maiden  Plumb-tree, Comacladia,  p.  124.) 
both  in  fize  and  appearance,  that  I  could  never  diftin- 
gmfh  them  when  out  of  flower ;  nor  do  I  yet  know 
which  is  the  true  timber  tree.  This  would  make  a  molt 
beautiful  flowering  flirub,  for  it  feldom  rifes  above  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  feet,  and  its  flowering  top  is  generally 
from  four  to  fix  feet  in  height.  It  is  frequent  in  the 
rocky  hills  above  the  ferry,  and  makes  a  molt  beautiful 
appearance  in  the  woods  when  in  bloom  z. 

Gaertner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  juicelefs  drupe, 
ovate-three-fided,  fmooth,  bay-coloured:  rind  mem¬ 
branaceous-fungous,  widening  out  into  rigid  brittle 
wings  :  fhell  three-celled,  ftony,  ovate-acuminate,  pe- 
duncled  with  a  long  rigid  briftle,  rounded  three-cor¬ 
nered  j  the  corners  and  cells  accompanied  by  a  roundifh 
appendicle,  prominent  above  into  a  dagger  point,  in¬ 
ternally  channelled  and  abounding  in  a  refinous  fluid. 
Seeds  in  each  cell  one,  fubcylindric,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  on  the  fide  towards  the  reliniferous  channel, 
flightly  marked  with  a  groove,  of  a  red-rufty  colour,' 
cohering  with  the  outer  fide  of  the  cells.  On  the  fame 
tree  are  other  fruits,  comprefled  like  a  lens,  having 
two  wings  only,  and  two-celled,  but  in  the  reft  of  their 
ftruclurc  refembling  the  others. 

Native  of  Jamaica.  Introduced  in  1778,  bv  Wil¬ 
liam  Wright,  M.  D.a 

Spathium  chinenie.  Lour .  is  Aponogeton  monoftachyon, 
Lin.  ’ 

Spathula.  See  Iris  fleet  idiflim  a. 

Spatling  Poppy.  See  Cucubalus. 

Spear  age.  See  Aflparagus. 

Spear,  King’s.  See  Aflphodelus. 

Spearmint.  See  Mentha. 

Spearwort.  See  Ranunculus. 

Speculum  Veneris.  See  Campanula  and  Ruellia. 
Speedwell.  See  Veronica. 

Spelta  and  Spelt.  See  Triticum. 

Sperage.  See  Aflparagus . 

z  Browne.  *  Hort.  kew. 
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SPERGOLA.  ( Dimin .  a  Ipargendo ;  from  its  throwing 
the  feed  about!) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  586.  Reich,  n.  638.  Schreb.  n.  798. 

m  cP*'  ^en'  Gartn.  t.  130. 

Viali.  10.  4.  Decandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  obtufe,  con¬ 
cave,  fpreading,  permanent.  * 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  biao-er  than 
the  calyx,  undivided.  °° 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  five,  from  eredt-reflex,  fili¬ 
form.  Stigmas  thickifh. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  ftraight,  one-celled,  five-v^lved. 
Seeds  very  many,  deprefled-globular,  girt  with  an  emar- 
ginate  rim. 

Obs.  It  is  diflinguiflhed  from  Ceraftium  by  its  entire 
petals.  S.  pentandra  has  only  five  ftamens. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five,  entire.  CapJ ’.  ovate,  one- 
celled,  five-valved. 

species. 

1.  Spergula  arvenfis.  Corn  Spurrey. 

Lin.Jpec.  630.  fly  ft.  437.  Reich.  2.  403.  Willd. 
1.  818.  hort.  cliff.  173.  fl.  fluec.  n.  419.  lapp. 
n.  190.  G/ertn.  frudl.  1.  230.  Hudfl.  angl.  202. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  436.  Smith  brit.  502.  Curt, 
lond.  5.  /.  31.  Lightf.  foot.  243.  Relh.  cant . 
ed.  2.  n.  393.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  431.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  1033.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  20.  Hoffm.  germ.  160. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  195.  2.  504.  Pollich  pal.  n.  446. 
Neck,  gallob.  206.  Krock.  flilefl.  n.  709.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  656.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1734.  Gmel. 
Jib.  4.  133.  Besfont.  atlant.  368. 

Spergula.  Bod.  pempt.  337.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  719.  2. 

Balech.  hift.  1331.  Raii  hift.  1034. 

Saginm  Spergula.  Ger.  emac.  1125. — Polygonon 
Tragi.  Lob.  ic.  803. 

Sagina  Spergula  major.  Park,  theat.  562. 

Stellana  arvenfis.  Scop.  earn.  n.  542. 

Alfine.  Hall.  helv.  n.  873. 

A.  Spergula  didta  major.  Bauh.  pin.  231.  Raii flyn. 
35 Petiv.  brit.  t.  39.  f.  6.  Tournefl.  infl.  243. 
Duham.  cult.  6.  149.  t.  1. 

Leaves  whorled,  fruiting  peduncles  reflexed ,  feeds  kidney - 
floaped. 

1.  Spergula  pentandra.  Little  Corn  Spurrey. 

Lin.Jpec.  630.  fly  ft.  437.  Reich.  2.  404.  Willd. 

2.  818.  Loefl.  it.  43.  Smith  brit.  303.  Hoffm. 
germ.  160.  Roth.  germ.  1.  196.  2.  503.  Weber 
flpic.  14.  Villars  dauph.  3.  636. 

S.  annua,  femine  foliaceo  nigro,  circulo  membranaceo 
albo  cindto.  Bill,  in  Raii  flyn.  331.  Giff.  46.  Eph. 
nat.  cur.  cent.  3  &  6.  273.  t.  4./.  1. 

Alfine  Spergula  didta,  femine  membranaceo  fufeo. 
Raii  flyn.  ed.  2.  210.  conf.  Mor.  hift.  2.  331. 
n.  16.  17. 

A.  Spergulas  facie  minima.  Magn.monflp.  14. — femi- 
nibus  marginatis.  Vaill.par.  8. 

A.  marginata.  Schreb.  fpicil.  31. 

Stellaria  pentandra.  Scop.  earn.  n.  343. 

Arenaria  media.  Pollich  pal.  n.  426.  Rupp.  gen.  2. 

1 1 8. 

Leaves  whorled,  flowers  five-ftamened,  feeds  depreflfed 
winged. 

3.  Spergula  nodola.  Knotted  Spurrey. 

Lin.Jpec.  630.  fly  ft.  437.  Reich.  2.  404.  Willd. 

2.  819.  hort.  cliff.  173.  fl.  fluec.  n.  420.  lapp. 
n.  1 91.  Hudfl.  angl.  203.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
437.  Smith  brit.  303.  Lightf. fleot.  244.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  394.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  4.  432.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  34^-  Curt.  lond./. [..  t.  34*  261.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  96.  Hoffm.  germ.  16 1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  196. 

2.  305.  Pollichpal.lt.  447 .  Reyg.  ged.  1.  124. 
Krock.  flilefl.  n.  71 1.  Gmel.  Jib.  4.  133.  Kniph. 
cent.  11.  Bill.  giff.  136. 

Alfine.  Hall.  helv.  n.  871. 

A.  nodofa  germanica.  Bauh.  pin.  231.  Park,  theat. 
764. 

*5  X  A.  paluftris 
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A.  pal u (Iris  folils  tenuiffimis,  f.  Saxifraga  paluftris  an- 
glica.  Ger.emac.  568.  Raii fyn.  350.  Petiv.brit. 

7.  59./.  5.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  J.f.  4. 

Saxifraga  paluftris  anglica.  Park,  theat.  427.  3. 
hift.  1032. 

S.  pd.  alfinefolia.  Goodyer  in  Ger.  emac.  qhq.fi.  6. 
Stellaria  nodofa.  w.  545- 

Arenaria.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  7-4-  Rail  hift.  1033.  fee. 
Linn. 

Polygonum  foliis  gramineis  alterum.  LoeJ.  prujf.  204. 
t.  64. 

Leaves  oppofite  dwl-Jhaped  even ,  the  upper  ones  in  bun¬ 
dles,  calyx  nervelejs. 

[4.  Spergula  laricina.  Larch -leaved  Spurrey. 

Lin.  Jpec.  631.  fyft.  4-37-  Reich.  2.  404.  Willd. 

1.  B20.  Smith  ic.  ined.  1.  t.  18. 

Alfine  foliis  oppofitis  linearibus  rigidis  fafciculatis  baft 
ciliatis,  petalis  integris  calyci  requalibus.  Gmel.fib. 

4.  155. 

Leaves  oppofite  awl-Jhaped  ciliate  in  bundles. 

5.  Spergula  faginoides.  Smooth  awl-Jhaped  Spurrey. 

Lin.  Jpec.  631.  fyft.  437.  Reich.  1.  404.  Willd. 

1.  820.  Smith  brit.  504.  Gouan  illuftr.  31. 
Swartz  in  adt.  holm.  1789.  44.  t.  1 ./.  2. 

Alftne.  Hall.  helv.  n.  862. 

A.  foliis  gramineis  fiepe  fafciculatis  glabris,  pedunculis 
longis  nudis  unifloris.  Gmel.fib.  4.  157. 

Leaves  oppofite  awl-Jhaped  awnlefs  naked ,  peduncles foli- 
tary  very  longfmooth. 

6.  Spergula  fubulata.  Ciliated  awl-Jhaped  Spurrey. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  820.  Swartz  in  all.  holm. 
1789.  45.  /.  1.  /.  3.  /Hither,  arr.  ed.  3.  436. 
Smith  brit.  505. 

S.  laricina.  Hudf.  angl.  203.  Lightf.  fcot.  244.  FI. 

dan.  t.  858.  Jacqu.  colledl.  2.  207. 

S.  faginoides.  Curt.  lond.  4.  35.  Hoffm.  germ.  161. 

Roth.  germ.  1.  197.  2.  50 6.  Retz.  obf.  1.  19.  2. 
18.  &  3.  32. 

Sagina  procumbens  [3.  Lin.  Jpec.  185. 

Saxifraga  graminea  pufilla  foliis  brevioribus  craftioribus 
&  fucculentioribus.  Raii fyn.  345. 

Alfine  tenuifolia  pediculis  florum  longiftlmis.  Vaill. 
par.  8. 

Leaves  oppofite  awl-Jhaped  awned  ciliate,  peduncles  foli- 
tary  very  long  fomewhat  hairy. 

7.  Spergula  glabra.  Smooth  Spurrey. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  821. 

S.  faginoides.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  17 35.  t.  64 . /.  1. 

Leaves  oppofite  bundled  filiform  fmooth,  flowers  ten-fta- 
mened,  petals  bigger  than  the  calyx. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  & C. 

i.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stems  numerous, 
a  fpan  or  a  foot  in  length,  nearly  upright  or  fpreading 
a  little,  round,  fmooth,  hairy,  clammy  and  panicled  on 
the  upper  part,  leafy,  jointed ;  joints  fwelling,  glo¬ 
bular.  Stipules  in  pairs  at  the  joints,  very  fhort,  the 
tips  of  the  lower  ones  reflexed.  Leaves  in  whorls, 
forming  two  bundles,  about  eight  in  each,  the  inner 
ones  gradually  fmaller,  linear,  round,  having  a  deep 
furrow  on  the  back,  blunt  and  yellow  at  the  tip  ;  the 
upper  ones  hairy  and  clammy.  Panicle  dichotomous, 
divaricating,  many-flowered.  Peduncles  one-flowered, 
pubefeent,  clammy,  bradled  at  the  bafe,  bent  down 
when  the  flowering  is  over.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx 
ovate,  obtufe,  concave,  hairy,  fcariofe  feurfy  or  whitifh 
at  the  edge.  Petals  ovate,  white,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  a  little  pointed,  faftened  by  a  fhort  clawb. 
Cap fule  ovate,  lmooth,  ffiining,  fcarcely  opening  be¬ 
yond  the  middle.  Receptacle  columnar,  free,  hifpid 
with  thp  umbilical  chords,  a  little  longer  than  half  the 
capfule.  Seeds  numerous,  (about  feventy)  fubovate, 
comprefledly  three-cornered,  fhagreened  with  Mat¬ 
tered  railed  dots,  having  a  groove  along  the  back, 
and  a  ridge  along  the  belly,  rufefcentk  Smith  de- 
Icribes  the  capfule  as  being  double  the  length  of  the 
calyx ;  and  the  feeds  kidney-flhaped,  gibbous,  mar¬ 
gined,  and  finally  rugged  with  tubercles.  According 
to  Curtis,  the  capfule  is  covered  by  the  remaining 
calyx  ;  and  the  feeds  are  rather  large,  round  with  a 
fmall  degree  of  flatnefs,  blackilh,  and  if  viewed  with 
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a  magnifier  befet  with  fmall,  reddifh,  prominent  points, 
and  encircled  with  a  manifeft  ring.  Gasrtner  fays  that 
the  capfule  is  lix-valved,  but  furely  that  is  not  the  na¬ 
tural  number. 

The  number  of  ftamens  is  by  no  means  conftant  in 
this  and  other  kindred  genera.  Mr.  Curtis  has  not 
found  this  plant  to  vary  unufually  in  this  refpedt.  Dr. 
Smith  fays  it  varies,  but  feldom,  with  five  ftamens. 
This  has  made  fome  confound  it  with  the  next  fpe- 
cies ;  which  by  others  has  been  coniidered  as  a  variety 
only  of  this.  Pollich  affirms  that  Spergula  arvenfis 
has  often  five,  fix  or  feven  ftamens :  Scopoli,  that  it 
has  five,  feven  or  eight,  as  well  as  ten  :  Withering, 
that  it  has  frequently  fewer  than  ten  in  the  autumn  ; 
which  is  certainly  the  cafe  in  fome  other  plants.  The 
Bifhop  of  Drontheim  fays  that  he  has  not  obferved 
any  plant  in  which  the  number  of  ftamens  varies  fo 
much  as  in  this,  having  obferved  from  five  to  nine 
and  very  few  with  ten,  on  the  fame  individual. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  fandy  foils ;  alio  of  Barbary 
and  Siberia.  It  flowers  here  from  july  to  feptember. 

The  inhabitants  of  Finland  and  Norway  make  bread 
of  the  feeds,  when  their  crops  of  corn  fail.  Poultry 
and  birds  in  general  are  very  fond  of  the  feeds.  In 
fome  parts  of  Holland,  Br  bant,  Flanders,  German^, 
&c.  they  fow  great  quantities  to  feed  their  cattle  with 
the  plant,  and  it  is  reputed  very  nutritious.  It  has 
been  recommended  for  cultivation  in  England,  but  we 
have  fortunately  better  crops  for  fandy  lands,  fuch  as 
Rie,  Peas,  Tares  or  Vetches,  Buckwheat,  Carrots, 
&c.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  chief  ufe  that  is  made  of 
Spurrey  abroad  is  for  feeding  ffieep  and  cattle  in  win¬ 
ter,  when  the  common  grafs  is, eaten  bare.  It  is  faid 
that  it  makes  cows  yield  excellent  butter,  that  mutton 
fed  on  it  is  well  tailed,  and  that  it  caufes  hens  to  lay 
abundance  of  eggs. 

[Spurrey,  and  Chickweed,  fays  Dr.  Anderfon,  are 
by  many  thought  to  catife  cows  to  give  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  quantity  of  milk  ;  that  cattle  prefer  it  when  green, 
to  aim  oft  any  other  plant,  and  ffieep  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  it.  Though  cultivated  in  Holland  as  a  ufeful 
plant,  it  is  in  fome  parts  of  Scotland  a  very  perni¬ 
cious  weed  among  corn  crops,  particularly  in  fpongy 
foils.  It  is  fome  times  called  Tarr  there  d.  In  Nor¬ 
folk  they  call  it  Pickpurfe,  which  fihows  their  contempt 
of  it,  and  Sandweedc. 

2.  This  has  all  the  habit  of  the  preceding,  but  it  is 
fmaller,  and  has  fewer,  lefs  fleffiy  leaves.  The  margin 
of  the  calyx  is  fcarcely  fcariofe.  The  number  of  fta¬ 
mens  is  five.  The  feeds  are  flatted,  even,  and  have  a 
widened,  membranaceous,  white  rim f. 

If  the  difference  between  thefe  two  plants,  fays 
Mr.  Curtis,  were  to  depend  folely  on  the  number  of 
its  ftamina,  we  ffiould  be  ready  to  confider  them  as 
the  fame  ;  but  Ray  founds  his  fpecific  difference  on 
characters  lefs  fubjedt  to  variation  :  the  leaves  at  the 
joints,  he  obferves,  are  fewer  and  thicker,  the  plant 
flowers  early  and  foon  goes  off.  Thefe  circumftances 
are  noticed  by  French  botanifts,  and  by  Ruppius. 
The  difference  in  the  feeds  are  remarked  by  Morifon, 
Dillenius  and  Villars ;  the  latter  of  whom  fays  it  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed,  not  by  the  number  of  ftamens, 
but  by  its  blackiffi  flatted  feeds,  bordered  by  a  little 
membrane.  .  •  I 

Native  of  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Ireland ; 
where  it  was  obferved  by  William  Sherard,  LL.  D. 
Conful  at  Smyrna,  in  fandy  grounds. 

Dr.  Smith  informs  us,  that  Linneus  had  it  from 
Lcefling;  and  that  he  has  admitted  it  into  the  Britilh 
Flora  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Dillenius.  Some 
Englifh  botanifts  have  miftaken  the  arvenfis  with  fewer 
ftamens  than  common  for  this  fpecies.] 

Mr.  Miller  affirms,  that  both  fpecies  are  equally 
cultivated  in  Holland  and  Flanders  for  feeding  cattle ; 
[and  Morifon  fays  -they  are  fo  alike  that  they  cannot  be 
diftinguifhed  but  by  the  feeds. 

3.  Root  pecennial,  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  four 
inches  or  more  in  length,  procumbent,  but  fometimes 

% 

*  Eflaysfivol.  z.  63  &  298.  *  Marfhalks  Norfolk,  p.  3^5* 
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✓ 

nearly  upright,  after  flowering  often  creeping,  Ample  or 
little  branched,  leafy,  round,  (lender,  fmooth  or 
fparingly  haired  ;  the  hairs  appearing  globular  at  top 
when  magnified,  having  numerous  joints  which  are 
fwelled.  Leaves  next  to  the  root  numerous,  forming 
a  tuft,  of  a  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  about  an 
inch  in  length,  fomewhat  flefby ;  the  lowermoft  Item- 
leaves  a  little  longer  than  the  radical  ones,  connate, 
and  fometimes  indiftinftly  ciliate  at  the  bale  ;  the  up¬ 
per  (tern-leaves  very  (hort,  from  their  axils  producing 
(mall  tufts  of  leaves,  the  rudiments  of  branches. 
Flowers  white,  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the 
plant,  at  the  ends  of  the  (terns  and  branches,  on  up- 
right  peduncles,  about  half  an  inch  in  length*  Calyx- 
leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  -keeled,  nervelefs,  fmooth,  or 
(lightly  hairy.  Petals  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
rounded  ovate,  entire.  Capfule,  final],  ovate,  half  as 
long  again  as  the  calyx.  Seeds  numerous,  very  mi¬ 
nute,  blackifh  s. 

This  elegant  little  plant  recommends  itfelf  to  our 
notice  by  the  beauty  of  its  verdure,  and  the  delicacy 
of  its  flowers  j  the  largenefs  and  pure  whitenefs  of 
which,  joined  to  its  place  of  growth,  ferve  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  thole  plants  which  have  fome  refem- 
blance  to  it  in  the  foliage.  It  is  found  in  the  greateft 
part  of  Europe,  in  moift  fixations,  frequently  among 
herbage,  and  fometimes  out  of  walls,  rocks  or  (tones? 

It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft.  About  London  it  is  a 
(cat  ce  plant ;  but  in  the  north  of  England  it  is  very 
common  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  generally 
grows  moie  upright  than  with  us.  Mr,  Curtis  ob¬ 
served  it  growing  out  of  the  wall  by  the  Tharribs  fide, 
in  feveral  places  betwixt  Lambeth  and  Putney:  alfo 
on  Hounflow-heath  \  Mr.  John  Goodyer  obferved 
it,  auguft  12,  1626,  plentifully  on  the  boggy  ground 
below  the  red  well  of  Wellingborough  in  Northamp- 
tonfhire :  Dr.  John  Sibthorp,  on  Shotover  hill,  and 
near  Stow  wood  in  Oxfordfhire  :  Dr.  Abbot,  at  Ampt- 
hill  and  Stevin'gton,  in  Bedfordfhire :  on  Hinton  and 
Teverfham  moors,  Gamlingay,  &c.  in  Cambridge  - 
(hire  :  boggy  ground  in  Sutton  park,  Warwickfhfre, 
by  Dr.  Stokes  :  bogs  about  Settle,  and  other  places  in 
the  north,  by  Mr.  Curtis :  in  the  bogs  on  Chorley 
foreft,and  Beacon  hill,  Leicefterfhire,  by  Dr.  Pulteney : 
on  Hampftead  heath  and  Harefield  moor,  in  Middle- 
lex.  In  Dorfetfhire  not  uncommon,  moft  plentifully 
by  the  Avon ;  in  the  marfh  between  the  town  and  the 
river  at  Ringwood ;  Dr.  Pulteney.  Side  of  the  lake 
at  Llanberris,  by  Mr.  Aiken.  In  Scotland,  but  not 
very  common,  in  wet  paftures,  and  on  the  Tides  of 
lakes  and  marfhes. 

4.  Root  perennial.  Stems  decumbent,  branched, 
leafy,  round.  Flowering-branches  afeending,  Ample? 
leafy,  few-flowered,  fubflexuofe,  with  the  joints  fwelL 
ing  a  little,  fmooth.  Leaves  briftle-fhaped,  connate 
with  a  membranaceous  bafe,  ciliate  towards  the  bafe, 
furface  fmooth  ;  the  younger  ones  in  axillary  folitary 
bundles.  Flowers  terminating  and  lateral  folitary 
white,  the  fize  of  Slellaria  holoftea.  Bracftes  like  the 
leaves  but  fhorter,  naked.  Peduncles  filiform,  fmooth. 
Calyx-leaves  lanceolate  acute  three-nerved  fmooth 
membranaceous  at  the  edge.  Petals  obovate  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Five  ftamens  the  length  of 
the  petals,  and  five  fhorter.  Anthers  roundifh.  Germ 
ovate,  obtufe,  five-grooved.  Styles  fpreading,  fcarcely 
longer  than  tne  ftamens. — It  is  a  handfome  plant, 
agreeing  very  much  with  the  Arenarias,  except  in  the 
number  of  ftyles.  It  has  more  affinity  to  Spergula 
nod,  of  a  than  to  Jaginoides ,  to  which  its  fynonyms  are 
often  attributed  by  Englifli  botanifts. 

Native  of  Siberia,  and  found  by  S teller  between 
Jacutz  and  Ochotz1. 

5.  Stem  procumbent,  two  inches  high.  Leaves  li¬ 
near,  in  bundles  at  the  joints.  Peduncles  quite  fimple, 

very  long,  lateral  without  bractes.  Flowers  droop? 
ing k.  r 

Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Herb  entirely  fmooth. 
Sterns  decumbent,  fomewhat  branched,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  leafy,  round,  jointed,  upright  at  the  top. 

8  Curt-  !°nd.  and' Smith  brit,  h  Curt.  lond. 

Smith,  ic.  ined.  *  Linn.  fyft. 
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Leaves  connate,  acute.  Peduncles  for  the  moft  part 
terminating,  erect,  one-flowered,  round,  naked,  almoft 
t  e  ength  of  the  (terns.  Flowers  drooping,  white,* 

•uuX”  eaVCS  ovate>  °btufe,  even,  almoft  nervelefs, 
gibbous  at  the  bafe.  Petals  roundifh,  obtufe,  quite 
entire,  (horter  than  the  calyx.  Stamens  ten,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  petals,  Capfule  ovate,  twice  as  lono-  as 
the  calyx.  Seeds  kidney-fhaped,  brown,  not  mar¬ 
gined. — Swartz  found  only  five  ftamens l. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  France,  Siberia, 
Scotland,  on  mountains.  It  was  found  on  Ben  Lawers? 
a  mountain  in  Scotland,  in  1794,  by  Mr.  J.  Mackay. ' 

6.  Root  perennial  fibrous.  Stems  feveral,  an  inch 
or  two  in  length,  procumbent  and  rooting,  then  up- 
right,  branched,  leafy,  roundilh,  fmooth,  (according 
to  Curtis,  covered  with  fhort  glandular  hairs,  fcarcely 
vifible.)  Leaves  connate,  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  fharp  and  terminated  by  a  whitifh  point  or 
biiftle,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  (omewhat  fhining  and 
rather  flefhy,  on  the  tipper  fide  fmooth,  on  the  under 
and  at  the  edge  hairy,  the  hairs  terminated  by  little 
glands :  ftem-leaves  (horter,  flattifh,  and  tending  fome¬ 
what  one  way.  Peduncles  terminating  and  axillary, 
one-flqwered,  more  or  lefs  hairy,  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  of  a  brownifh  purple  colour.  Flowers  droop¬ 
ing  a  little.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  obtufe,  fomewhat 
keeled,  hairy  and  inclined  to  clamminefs,  membranous 
at  the  edge.  Petals  white,  length  of  the  calyx, 
roundifh,  entire  and  fpreading.  Stamens  commonly 
five,  but  fometimes  ten.  Capfule  little  longer  than 
the  calyx,  five-valved.  Seeds  numerous  very  fmall, 
kidney-fhaped,  comprefied,  pale-brown  girt  with  a 
black  line,  fcarcely  margined ;  when  magnified  ap¬ 
pearing  dotted m. 

This  plant  was  taken  for  the  lanicina  of  Linneus  by 
Hudfon  and  Lightfoot,  and  for  the  Jaginoides  of  the 
fame  author  by  Curtis :  but  the  latter  is  more  branch¬ 
ed,  has  fwollen  knots  at  the  joints  of  the  Items,  with 
a  remarkable  contraction  juft  under  the  knots ;  it  is 
alfo  a  larger  plant,  is  deftitute  of  hairinefs,  and  its 
flowers  have  always  ten  ftamens.  The  laricina  has  the 
leaves  in  oppofite  pairs,  with  bundles  of  young  leaves 
or  branches  in  the  axils.  The  peduncles  are  fmooth 
and  furnilhed  with  floral  leaves.  The  calyx-leaves 
are  three-fibred  ;  the  flowers  much  larger,  and  the  fta¬ 
mens  always  ten n. 

Wulfen’s  plant,  deferibed  in  Jacquin’s  colleCtanea 
is  probably  this,  though  the  petals  are  faicl  to  be  bigger 
than  the  calyx,  whereas  they  are  really  fmaller0. 

Linneus  certainly  confounded  this  plant  with  Sagina 
■proenmbens . 

Native  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  Germany  and  Britain  ; 
on  fandy  commons,  and  dry  gravelly  paftures.  Not 
uncommon  on  Putney  heath,  and  about  Coomb  wood. 
Og  Bagfhot  heath.  Cobham  and  Efher.  On  Ux¬ 
bridge  moor.  In  Dorfetfhire,  Devonftire  and  Corn¬ 
wall.  In  Scotland,  near  Forfar  and  between  Dundee 
and  St.  Andrew’s,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Bute.  It  flowers 
from  june  to  auguft. 

7.  Stems  procumbent,  round,  knotted  :  at  each  knot 
a  pair  of  linear-fubulate  leaves,  connate  next  the  knots, 
(Fining  green,  curved  in;  each  pair  putting  forth  on 
one  fide  a  bundle  of  leaves.  The  extremities  of  the 
branches  produce  a  bundle  of  leaves,  which  is  the  ru- 
dimcnt  of  a  new  ftem,  and  a  one-flowered  peduncle 
longer  than  the  new  branch,  being  near  two  inches  in 
length.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  with  a  white  membra¬ 
naceous  margin,  neither  acute  nor  obtufe'.  Petals 
ovate,  marked  with  lines,  not  emarginate,  obtufe, 
white.  Filaments  (horter  by  half  than  the  corolla! 
Anthers  pale  whitifh  purple.  Sometimes  the  flowers 
have  fix  ftyles. 

Native  of  Piedmont,  in  alpine  paftures q. 

Allioni  took  this  for  the  Jaginoides  of  Linneus  but 
Willdenow  regards  it  as  a  diftinft  fpecies.  Allioni 
gives  to  this  that  fynonym  of  Vaillant  which  Linneus 
attributes  to  his  Jaginoides,  and  we  have  given  to  Jubn- 
iata.  He  alfo  gives  Haller’s  Aljme ,  n.  362,  as  another 
fynonym.] 

1  Smith  brit.  m  Curtis  and  Smith.  »  Withering. 

6  Willdenow.  p  Smith.  q  AUioni. 
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propagation  and  culture. 

The  ufual  time  for  fovving  the  feed  of  Spurrey  for 
feeding  cattle,  is  in  July  or  auguft,  that  the  plants  may 
acquire  ftrength  before  winter.  As  Spurrey  will  grow 
on  the  pooreft  land,  it  may  be  cultivated  in  many 
places  to  good  advantage,  where  no  grafs  will  thrive 
well ;  and  by  feeding  it  off  the  ground,  the  dung  of 
the  cattle  or  fheep  will  improve  the  land. 

For  laving  the  feeds,  they  Ihould  be  lown  in  apnl, 
that  they  may  ripen  in  auguft.  The  crop  muft  be 
cut  before  the  heads  are  quite  brown,  otherwife  the 
feeds  will  foon  fcatter. 

About  twelve  pounds  of  feed  is  fufficient  to  fow  an 
acre.  Harrow  the  ground  well  before  the  feeds  are 
fown.  In  the  Low  countries,  this  plant  fucceeds  a 
crop  of  corn.  The  fecond  fort  is  now  much  cultivated 
in  Flanders ;  for  though  it  is  a  much  lower  plant,  they 
efteem  it  to  be  fuperior  to  the  other. 

[Spergula.  See  Alftne,  Arenaria ,  Gypfophila,  Holofteum , 
Limojella ,  Linum,  Pharnaceiimft 
SPERMACOCE.  (So  named,  by  Dillenius, from  <nre^«, 
a  feed-,  and  *x«xu,  a  Jharp  point ;  theje  plants  having 
prickly  feeds.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  119.  Reich,  n.  126.  Schreb.  n.  155. 
Bill.  elth.  277.  fuff.  197.  Gartn.  t.  25. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Stellate.  Rubiacea. ?,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  fmall,  four-toothed,  fuperior,  permanent. 
Cor.  one-pttalled,  funnel-fhaped  :  tube  cylindric,  llender, 
longer  than  the  calyx  :  border  four-parted,  from  fpread- 
ing  reflexed,  obrufe. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  or  Handing  out.  Anthers  Ample. 

Fist.  Germ  roundilh,  comprefled,  inferior.  Style  Am¬ 
ple,  but  cloven  above.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfules  two,  connate,  oblong,  gibbous  on  one  fide, 
flat  on  the  other,  obtufe  ;  each  two- horned. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundilh. 

Obs.  S.  hifpida  has  a  turbinate-campanulate  ereFt 
corolla.  R.  It  is  manifeflly  one-capfuled  and 
two- celled  ;  not  two-capfuled.  M.  Gartner 
defer ibes  S.  tenuior  as  one-capfuled.  The  fruit 
is  always  two-celled ,  bipartile  when  ripe , 
naked  or  covered  with  a  thin  cruft,  like  a  cap- 
fule ,  and  therefore  neareft  to  Biodia.  Swartz. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped.  Seeds  two  two¬ 
toothed. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Spermacoce  tenuior.  Slender  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  147.  fyft.  148.  Reich.  1.  290.  Willd.  1. 
568.  G<ertn.  fruit.  1.  122.  Swartz  obf.  43. 
Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  88.  Sabb.  hort.  rom.  2.  t.  99. 
Bill.  elth.  370.  t.  277.  /.  359.  Loefl.  it.  202. 
Brown,  jam.  141.  n.  5.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  136./.  4. 
Smooth ,  leaves  lanceolate,  fit amens  included,  flowers  whorl- 
ed,  feeds  rough-haired. 

[2.  Spermacoce  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  WUld .  1.  569.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  55. 
/.  19. /.  1. 

Smooth ,  leaves  ovate,  ftamens  Jlanding  out,  flowers  in 
whorls,  ftipules  ciliate. 

3.  Spermacoce  cmrulefcens.  Blue-flowered  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  569.  Vahl  eel.  1.  9.  Aubl. 
guian.  1.  57.  t.  19.  /.  2. 

Leaves  ovate  acute  fomewhat  hairy  even ,  ftipules  equal¬ 
ling  the  vjhorled flowers,  ftamens  Jlanding  out. 

4.  Spermacoce  alata.  JVing-Jlalked  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  569.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  60. 
t.  22  /.  7.  . 

Smooth,  leaves  ovate  the  uppermoft  fefftle,  flowers  termi¬ 
nating  in  heads,  ftem  four-cornered  winged  creeping. 

5.  Spermacoce  hexagona.  .  Hexagon-ftalked  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  569. 

S.  hexangularis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  61.  t.  22.  f.  8. 
Smooth,  leaves  ovate  petioled,  flowers  terminating,  ftem 
proftrate  fix-cornered. 

6.  Spermacoce  proftrata.  Proftrate  Button-weed. 

JJn.  fpec.  ed.  Willd .  1.  570.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  58. 
t.  20./.  3. 
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Smooth,  leaves  fubfefftle  elliptic  acute,  flowers  in  whorls, 
ftem  proftrate. 

7.  Spermacoce  radicans.  Rooting  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  570.  Aubl.  guian.  1.58. 
t.  20./.  4. 

Smooth,  leaves  fubfefftle  lanceolate,  flowers  in  whorls,  ftem 
procumbent  rooting. 

8.  Spermacoce  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  570.  Vahl  eel.  1.  8,  Aubl. 
guian.  1.  58.  t.  21. 

Smooth,  leaves  lanceolate  acute  at  both  ends  rugged  at 
the  edge,  whorls  halved.  ] 

9.  Spermacoce  verticillata.  Whorl -flowered  Button-weed . 

Lin.  fpec.  148.  Reich.  1.  291.  Willd.  1.  570. 
Swartz  obf.  44.  Bill.  elth.  369.  t.  277.  /.  358. 
Brown,  jam.  141.  n.  4.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  5 8./1  6  ? 
(Scabiofa.)  Sloan,  jam.  1.  170?  (Pulegium.) 
Smooth,  leaves  lanceolate ,  whorls  globular. 

’10.  Spermacoce  fumatrenlis.  Sumatra  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fpe,c.  ed.  Willd.  1.  571.  Re/z.  obf.  4.  23. 

Hifpid,  leaves  ’  lanceolate ,  corymbs  terminating  dichoto¬ 
mous. 

11.  Spermacoce  afpera.  Rough  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  571.  Aubl.  guian.  59.  t.  22. 

f.  6.  Vahl  eel.  1.  10. 

Leaves  elliptic  very  rugged  acute  fmoothift,  flowers  axil¬ 
lary  cluftcred,  ftamens  included. 

12.  Spermacoce  hirta.  Rough  haired  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  1 48.  fyft.  148.  Reich.  1.  291.  Willd.  1. 

571.  Swartz  obf.  45.  Brown,  jam.  141.  n.  3. 
Rugged  branched,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  flowers  cluf- 

tered  axillary,  ftamens  funding  out. 

13.  Spermacoce  villofa.  Villofe  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  571.  Swartz  prodr.  29. 

obf.  45. 

Villofe  fimple,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  pubefeent,  the  up¬ 
permoft  in  fours,  flowers  in  whorls,  ftamens  included . 

14.  Spermacoce  hifpida.  Shaggy  Button-Weed. 

Lin.fpec.  148 .fyft.  148.  Reich.  1.  291.  Willd.  1. 

572.  mant.  558.  Murr.  in  comm.  nov.  goett. 
vol.  3.  p.  77.  /.  5.  Bunn.  zeyl.  163.  t.  20  f.  3  ? 
(Galeopfls.) 

Hifpid,  leaves  obovate  oblique. 

15.  Spermacoce  fcabra.  Rugged  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  372. 

Tardavei.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  149.  /.  76  ? 

Leaves  roundifh  with  the  ftem  hifpid-rugged,  flowers  in 
whorls,  ftamens  Jlanding  out. 

1 6.  Spermacoce  articularis.  Jointed  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fyft.  148.  Willd.  1 .  572.  fuppl.  1 1 9. 

Leaves  elliptic  bluntifh  fomewhat  rugged. 

17.  Spermacoce  ftridta.  Stiff  Button-weed. 

Lin.  fyftl  148.  Willd.  1.  $73.  fuppl.  120. 

Crataeogonum  amboinicum  minus.  Rumph.  amb.  6.25. 
Leaves  linear -lanceolate  marked  with  lines. 

18.  Spermacoce  linifolia.  Flax -leaved  Button-weed. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  573.  Vahl  eel.  1.8. 

Leaves  linear -lanceolate  villofe  even,  the  uppermoft  in 
fours,  flowers  in  whorls,  ftamens  Jlanding  out. 

19.  Spermacoce  procumbens.  Procumbent  Button-weed. 
Lin. fyft.  148.  Reich.  1.  292.  Willd.  1.  573. 

S.  corymbofa.  Lin.fpec.  149. 

Procumbent,  leaves  linear ,  corymbs  lateral  peduncled. 

20.  Spermacoce  fpinofa.  Thorny  Button-weed. 

Lin.fpec.  148  .fyft.  148.  Reich.  1.292.  Willd.  1. 

573.  Swartz  obf.  45.  Brown,  jam.  140.  n.  1. 

S.  fuffruticofum.  Loefl.  it.  201. 

Suffruticofe,  leaves  linear  ciliate  with  fpinules .] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  plant  grows  to  the  height  of  two  feet  and 
a  half.  The  ftalks  are  ftiff,  a  little  angular,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brown  bark  ;  the  branches  come  oik  y 
pairs.  There  are  two  leaves  at  each  joint  placed  op- 
pofite,  two  inches  long,  and  almoft  a  quaiter  o  an 
inch  broad  ;  between  thefe  come  out  three  or  four 
fmaller  leaves,  which  ftand  in  whorls  round  the  ftal  •.s , 
they  are  fmooth,  and  have  one  ftrong  nerve  or  rib  in 
the  middle.  The  flowers  grow  in  {lender  whorls  to¬ 
ward  the  top  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  ana 
feffile,  having  a  whorl  of  leaves  clofe  under  them  : 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  two  oblong  feeds,  having  fmall 
horns,  and  ripening  in  the  calyx. 
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[Capfule  inferior,  final],  rough-haired,  crowned  with 
the  four  teeth  of  the  calyx,  cruftaceous,  rigid,  two- 
celled,  not  bipartile  :  one  cell  doled,  the  other  open¬ 
ing  to  the  middle,  with  a  one-toothed  valve.  Seed  in 
each  cell  one,  final],  elliptic,  ferruginous,  on  one  fide 
convex  and  fmooth,  on  the  other  concave  by  reafon  of 
the  edges  being  rolled  together  into  a  belly  rJ 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Carolina,  and  the 
Welt  Indies,  where  it  is  very  common.— In  Jamaica  it 
is  found  only  in  the  woods  ;  and-  is  there  obferved  to 
be  fometimes  upright  and  fometimes  a  climber  ;  when 
creel,  it  generally  rifes  to  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet ;  but  when  it  is  affifted  by  the  neighbouring  fhrubs, 
it  grows  commonly  to  twice  or  three  times  that  length. 
It  is  called  there  Iron-grafs  s. 

Swartz  obferves,  that  the  feeds  when  unripe  are  like 
a  capfule  and  two-celled ;  but  when  ripe,  are  fepara- 
ble,  roundilh,  two-toothed  with  the  permanent  calyx 
and  rough-haired.  It  varies  with  a  fmooth  and  pu- 
befeent  Hem,  ftiffand  more  loofe,  with  narrower  and 
wider  leaves ;  with  whorled  and  lubfolitary  flowers. 

-  Cultivated  in  1732  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  It 
flowers  from  June  to  augufth 

2.  This  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  riling  with  feve- 
ral  tetragonal  knotty  branching  Ileitis  the  length  of 
two  or  three  feet ,  the  leaves  are  oppoflte,  ovate, 
rough,  entire,  and  terminated  by  a  long  point:  they 
are  difpofed  in  a  cruciate  direction  from  each  of  the 
knots  or  joints:  the  flowers  are  white,  and  are  borne 
in  lefiile  groupes  or  pacquets  from  the  bofonis  of  the 
leaves :  the  calyx  is  downy,  and  the  anthers  long  and 
bilocular. 

1  his  lpecies  is  a  native  of  Cayenne,  growing  by 
pathways  and  in  open  plains. 

3.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 
flems  lower,  Hraight  and  Ample  ,•  the  leaves  fmaller 
and  green  ,  the  llipule  fhorter  and  lefs  ciliate  ,  the 
flowers  fmall  and  blue  ;  and  a  little  fruit. — Native  of 
Cayenne  and  Guiana  by  way  fides. 

4.  Tiffs  differs  from  the  Spermacoce  alata  of  Aublet 
in  having  a  hexagonal  flexuous  ftem,  by  which  it 
fpreads  on  the  neighbouring  plants :  the  leaves  are  alfo 
fhorter  and  lefs  (harp :  the  flowers  are  borne  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches  and  are  of  a  blue  colour. 

Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  on  the  banks  of 
fivers  Stamens  didynamous,  two  longer  than  the 
corolla  *, 

5.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 
Hems  hexangular  and  fcattered  over  the  neighbouring 
plants ;  the  leaves  ovate  fmaller  and  petioled. — Native 
or  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 

6.  This  fpecies  has  proftrate  or  decumbent  Hems, 
which  are  branchy  and  furnifhed  with  oppoflte  green, 
foft,  glabrous,  feffile,  ovate,  and  pointed  leaves : 
flowers  blueilh. — Native  of  Guiana,  on  the  banks  of 
rivers. 

7.  A  perennial  fpecies,  with  feveral  branchy  and 
knotty.  Hems,  the  divifions  of  which  proceed  fome¬ 
times  from  the  right  and  fometimes  from  the  left  of 
the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  :  flowers  fmall  and  blueilh. 
Native  of  Guiana,  growing  about  the  borders  of 
rivers  y. 

8.  Stem  four-cornered,  fmooth,  purplifh,  even,  afh- 
coloured  at  the  top  with  very  Ihort  hairs  vilible  only 
with  the  naked  eye.  Branches  axillary*  alternate,  of 
the  fame  Hrudlure  with  the  Hem,  terminated  by  three 
leaves.  Leaves  fjpreading  very  much,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  remote,  cluHered  at  the  top,  indiHindtly 
nerved  on  the  upper  furface,  on  the  lower  paler, 
nerved,  appearing  hairy  on  the  nerves  when  examined 
with  a  magnifier,  but  fcarcely  rugged.  Petioles  very 
Ihort.  Stipules  multifid,  with  fix  or  feven  briflle- 
fhaped  ered.  fegments.  Flowers  from  one  of  the 
axils,  collected  into  a  round  head,  feffile,  fomewhat 
villofe,  about  twenty-four ,  in  the  oppoflte  axil  a 
branchlet  or  the  rudiment  of  one.  Segments  of  the 
ealyx  ovate  z. 

Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.  Found  both  by 
Aublet  and  von  Rohr. 

Gasrtner.  .  s  Browne,  '  Hort.  kew.  u  Aublet, 

*  Willdenow.  /  r  Aublet.  *  Vahl. 
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The  leaves  in  the  fpecimen  of  the  latter  are  largef 
than  thofe  in  the  figure  of  the  former,  but  the  plants 
were  gathered  in  the  fame  place  by  both  ^  J 

9.  Stem  Ihrubby,  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  a. few  (lender  branches,  tvith  narrow  leaves  on  them, 
onS  as  thofe  of  the  firff  fort ;  they  are  fmooth, 
of  a  light  green,  and  (land  in  a  kind  of  whorl  round 
the  Hems,  two  being  larger  than  the  others  in  each 
whorl.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  globular  whorls 
towards  the  top,  and  one  terminates  the  Hem  ,  they 
are  fmall  and  very  white.  The  Hamens  Hand  out 
above  the  tube. 

[Stem  rather  herbaceous,  only  a  little  Ihrubby  at 
the  bafe,  ereft,  a  foot  high,  llifF,  four  -cornered; 
Branches  oppoflte,  decollated,  faHigiate,  four-cor¬ 
nered.  Leaves  oppoflte,  decuffated,  lanceolate-linear, 
with  a  middle  nerve,  entire,  even  on  both  fides. 
Branchlets  axillary,  length  of  the  leaves,  oppoflte. 
Stipules  connate,  membranaceous,  with  whitiih  brifc 
ties;  Whorls  of  flowers  embracing,  fmall,  white, 
cluHered  very  clofe  together.  Calyx  fuperior,  mi¬ 
nute,  with  two  teeth,  on  the  branches  with  three  or 
four.  Tube  of  the  corolla  very  Ihort,  four-cornered  : 
border  four-cleft,  ered,  minute.  Filaments  Handing 
out,  faHened  to  the  middle  of  the  tube  :  anthers  in¬ 
cumbent,  whitiih.  Germ  ovate,  ancipital :  fiyle  fliort, 
emarginate  at  the  top  or  fubbifid.  Seeds  naked,  com- 
p  re  fled,  bipartile,  crowned,  fmooth,  black  \ 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Africa.  Browne  fays,  this 
little  bufhy  plant  is  frequent  in  the  low  and  hilly  lands 
of  Jamaica,  that  it  branches  very  much,  is  adorned 
with  many  fmall  leaves,  and  bears  all  its  flowers  at  the 
upper  joints  of  the  branches. 

Swartz  remarks,  that  when  it  is  in  flower,  it  fmells 
like  Melilot. 

Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.  D.  who 
had  the  ieeds  from  near  the  river  Gambia  in  Africa. 
It  flowers  here  from  june  to  auguHk 
. 10i  Stern  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  tomentofe, 
with  long  joints.  Branches  oppoflte;  Leaves  pe¬ 
tioled,  quite  entire,  hilpid,  with  the  nerves  underneath 
tomentofe;  Calyx  minute,  four-toothed.  Fruit  two- 
feeded,  four-toothed;  It  was  found  in  Sumatra  by 
Wennerbergk  «• 

11.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredt,  four-cornered  with  the 
corners  hairy,  branched.  Leaves  fubfeffile,  oppoflte, 
an  inch  long,  quite  entire,  nerved,  very  rugged  efpe- 
cially  beneath,  the  four  uppermofl  approximating,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  have  a  few  hairs  fcattered  over  them  when 
examined  with  amicrofcope,  veinlefs,obliquely  nerved, 
the  lower  marked  with  lines  along  the  nerves,  fubci- 
liate  at  the  edge;  Membrane  of  the  Hipules  having 
five  hairy,  briflles  on  each  fide.  Flowers  feveral  on 
each  fide  in  every  axil. 

Native  of  the  Wefl  Indies. 

.This  would  appear  to  be  the  fame  with  the  hirta  of 
Linneus,  if  the  leaves  were  rough-haired  ,  but  the  hairs 
not  being  difcoverable  without  a  magnifying  glafs,  and 
the  Hamens  not  being  longer  than  the  corolla,  it  is 
perhaps  a  dillindt  fpecies,  and  feems  to  differ  in  having 
the  leaves  fcarcely  villofe.  The  a/pera  of  Aublet  5 
referred  to  this  on  the  authority  of  von  Rohr,  though 
his  figure  has  lanceolate  and  longer  leaves e. 

12.  Stem  herbaceous,  from  one  to  two  feet  high, 
four-cornered,  ffiff,  ffriated.-  Branches  erefft,  four- 
cornered,  with  the  angles  rough-haired;  Leaves  fub¬ 
feffile,  entire,  nerved,  rough-haired;  Stipules  con¬ 
nate,  membranaceous,  briffly  at  the  edge.  Flowers 
feffile,  fmall,  white;  Calyx  four-toothed,  very  Ihort. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  round,  funnel-lhaped  :  border  four- 
parted,  reflexed.  Filaments  Handing  out:  anthers 
blue.  Germ  hilpid  :  flyle  length  of  the  Hamens,  bifid 
at  top :  Higmas  blue,  reflexed;  Seeds  two  covered 
and  united  by  a  (kin,  crowned  with  the  teeth  of  the 
calyx,  rough- haired  j  when  flripped  of  the  fliin  black 
and  fmooth  k 

Annual;  Native  of  Jamaica:  common  in  all  the 
fields  in  Liguanee. 

According  to  Browne,  it  feldom  rifes  above  twelve 

*  Vahh  b  Swartz.  c  Hort.  kew.  *  Retz 
e  Vahl.  *  Swartz. 
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or  fourteen  inches,  and  is  cafily  known  by  its  oblong 

leaves  and  arched  veins. 

This  fpecies  was  confounded  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  by  Linneus ;  it  is  diftinguilhed  however  by  its 
more  fimple  Item  ;  oblong  leaves,  the  uppermoft  in 
fours  ;  its  villofity  ;  thb  whorls  of  flowers,  and  fhorter 
ftamens  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla. — Native  of 
Jamaica.  Annual8. 

14.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  erecl,  obfcurely 
four-cornered  :  lower  branches  oppofite.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  fubpetioled,  rugged  on  both  fides,  thickifh, 
flexuofe,  fomewhat  oblique,  with  a  fmall  reflexed  point. 
Stipule  connecting  a  pair  of  leaves  on  each  fide,  fca- 
riofe,  truncate,  with  five  diftant  briftles  the  length  of 
the  ftipule  itfelf.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  two  or 
three.  Calyx  fuperior,  with  four  lanceolate  patulous 
leaflets.  Corolla  violet-coloured,  turbinate-campanu- 
late,  half-four-cleft,  ere£t,  larger  than  in  the  other  fpe¬ 
cies.  Stamens  purple,  length  of  the  corolla.  Style 
declined.  Stigmas  two,  blunt,  recurved11.  The  pe¬ 
ricarp  is  manifeftly  one-capfuled  divided  into  two 
cells*. 

Native  of  Ceylon  :  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced 
in  1781,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks \ 

1 5.  This  is  diftinct  from  all  the  fpecies  by  its  fmall 
orbicular  obtufe  leaves.  It  is  very  rugged.  Stems 
feveral,  four-cornered,  Ample  or  but  lictle  branched, 
diffufed.  Corolla  large,  funnel- ih aped,  three  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Stamens  longer  than  the  tube. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  If  this  be  the  Tardavel 
of  the  Hortus  Malabaricus,  the  figure  is  a  bad  one. 
The  defcription  feems  to  belong  to  the  preceding  fpe¬ 
cies  !.  Perennial. 

16.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  red,  round, 
channelled  on  every  fide.  Branches  rod-like,^  pro¬ 
cumbent.  Joints  thick.  Leaves  oppofite,  fubpe¬ 
tioled,  alternately  marked  with  lines  efpeciahy  be¬ 
neath.  Inftead  of  ftipules  there  is  a  tranfverfe  many- 
awned  membrane  uniting  the  leaves,  flowers  white, 
narrow. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies m. 

17.  Root  annual.  Plant  upright,  half  a  foot  high, 
ft  iff,  rugged  at  the  angles.  Branches  alternate,  fhorter. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fubpetioled,  fomewhat  rugged,  con¬ 
nected  by  a  ciliate  membrane.  Flowers  white,  in  nar¬ 
row  whorls.- — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies". 

18.  Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  fomewhat  vil- 
lofe  efpecially  at  the  corners,  afh-coloured  at  the  tip. 
Leaves  fubpetioled,  fharp  at  both  ends,  rugged  at  the 
£dge,  villofe  on  both  fides,  obfcurely  nerved,  little 
paler  beneath,  four  under  the  terminating  whorl ;  and 
two  fmall  ones  at  each  axil.  Stipule  a  multifid  mem¬ 
brane;  the  fegments  briftle-fhaped.  Flowers  many, 
a  little  longer  than  the  ftipules  ;  the  terminating  whorl 
is  globular  and  a  little  larger  than  the  others.  Calyxes 
villofe  and  afh-coloured.  Stamens  longer,  than  the 
corolla:  anthers  blue.  It  feems  to  be  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  the  item  and 
leaves  villofe,  and  the  ftipules  bigger. 

Native  of  Cayenne,  where  it  was  found  by  von 
Rohr 

19.  Stems  herbaceous,  angular,  weak,  diffufed. 
Leaves  reflexed.  Peduncles  lateral,  oppofite,  leaflefs. 
Flowers  in  bundles  or  in  a  fimple  umbel,  with  a  many¬ 
leaved  involucre  longer  than  the  umbel.  Stamens 
handing  out,  longer  than  the  corolla. — Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies p. 

io.  Stem  herbaceous,  almoft  fimple,  fubdivided  at 
the  bafe,  hard,  leafy,  four-cornered,  rugged,  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  oppofite  and  decuffated,  fubfeffile,  lan¬ 
ceolate-linear,  acuminate,  nervelefs  (except  the  mid¬ 
dle.)  Nerves  and  margins  toothletted  backwards,  and 
fomewhat  fpinulofe.  Flowers  in  a  fort  of  globular 
axillary  whorl,  involucred  with  the  ftipules,  cluftered, 
white.  Stipule's  membranaceous,  briftly  at  the  edge, 
rigid.  Calyx  two  or  four-toothed  ;  teeth  linear,  longer 
than  the  corolla.  T ube  abort :  border  four-cleft,  with 
ovate  fegments. '  Filaments  included.  Anthers  whitifh. 
Style  bifid.  Stigmas  erecl,  included a. 

t  Swartz.  h  Linn.  mant.  1  Murray.  .  k  Hort.  kew. 

3  Willdenow.  ™  Linn,  fuppl.  n  Idem.  *  V’ahl. 
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Browne  fays,  it  rifes  generally  by  a  fimple  upright 
ftalk  to  the  height  of  fourteen  or  fixteen  inches,  having 
from  fpace  to  fpace  lanceolate,  oppofite,  embracing 
leaves.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  gathered  into  corn- 
pad:  axillary  heads  that  grow  gradually  larger  and 
more  diflind  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the  top. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  where  it  is  common  in  the  lower 
favannas  about  Kingfton.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants 
come  up  tranfplant  them  on  to  a  frefh  hot- bed  to  bring 
them  forward,  and  afterwards  treat  them  in  the  fame 
way  with  other  tender  plaqts  from  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies.  If  they  are  placed  in  a  ftove,  they  will  five 
through  the  winter,  and  produce  good  feeds  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  year. 

SPH7ERANTHUS.  {From  <npxi^«y  afphere ;  and  a,v$ost 
a  flower.  Globe-flower .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  998.  Reich,  n.  1083.  Schreb.  v.  1352. 
Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1719.  t.  20./.  12.  JnJfl.  176. 
G<ertn.  t.  164. 

Gaff.  19.  5.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Segregata. 

Nat.  order  of  Compoflta  Capitate.  Cinarocephala,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  globular,  imbricate  :  Jcales  acuminate,  per¬ 
manent,  clothing  the  univerfal  receptacle  all  round. 
Perianth  partial  many-flowrered,  five-leaved,  within 
each  fcale  of  the  common  calyx  folitary,  com- 
pofed  of  linear,  equal,  erect  leaflets. 

Cor.  Partial  Corollets  hermaphrodite  few  (three)  in  the 
diflc ;  Females  in  the  ray  commonly  five. 

Proper  of  the  Hermaphrodite  one-petalled,  funnel- 
fhaped,  with  a  five-cleft  patulous  border.— Female 
awl-fhaped,  tubular,  with,  a  very  fmall  trifid  clofed 
mouth. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Filaments  five  capillary, 
very  fhort.  Anther  cylindric,  tubular,  longer  than  the 
corolla. 

Fist,  in  the  Hermaphrodites:  Germ  wafting.  Style  longer, 
thicker.  Stigma  quite  fimple. — In  the  Females  :  Germ 
oblong.  Style  briftle-fhaped,  length  of'  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  two-parted. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in  the  Flermaphrodites  none:  in  the  Females  fo¬ 
litary,  oblong,  naked. 

Rec.  Common  fcaly  :  Partial  naked. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  eight-flowered.  Ccr.  tubular  hermaphrodite  and 
indiftinbl  female.  Rec.  fcaly.  Down  none. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sphmranthus  indicus.  Indian  Sphmranthus. 

Lin.  fpec.  1314.  fyfl.  797.  Reich.  3.  944.  FI. 
zeyl.  n.  312.  Gmrtn.  fruit.  1.  413.  Bunn.  zeyl. 
220.  t.  94.  /.  3.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  312.  /.  6. 
(Scabiofa.) 

Adaca-manien.  Rheed.  mal.  10.  85.  t.  43.  Raii  fuppl. 
241. 

Leaves  decurrent  lanceolate  ferrate ,  peduncles  curled. 

2.  Sphmranthus  africanus.  African  Sphmranthus. 

Lin. fpec.  1314.  fyfl-  797.  Reich.  3.  945.  mant. 
1 1 9.  Burm.  ind.  t.  58.  f.  1.  Vaill.  aft.  347. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  108.  /.  7.  Rail  fuppl.  235.  3< 
(Scabiofa.) 

Leaves  decurrent  ovate  ferrate ,  peduncles  round. 

[3.  Sphmranthus  chinenfis. 

Lin.  fyfl.  797 .  Reich.  3.  945.  mant.  119. 

Leaves  feflile  pinnatifid. 

4.  Sphmranthus  cochinchinenfis. 

Lour,  cochinch.  510.  ed.  Willd.  623. 

Leaves  de  current  oblong  quite  entire ,  heads  cor  date- ovate, 
fubfeffile  terminating .] 

descriptions,  &c. 

i.  Stem  herbaceous,  about  a  foot  high,  which  rarely 
branches  out.  Leaves  about  three  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  of  a  deep  green,  and  al¬ 
ternate.  The  peduncles  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalk,  oppofite  to  the  leaf,  about  two  inches  long; 
and  fuftain  one  globular  head  of  flowers  at  .  the  top, 
of  a  purplifh  red  colour.  Seeds  oblong,  fituated  on 
the  margin. 

[Stems  branched  above  and  below,  even.  Leaves 

naked. 
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naked,  feffile  and  totally  decurrent,  foliation  involuted 
and  having  the  fmell  of  oil  of  Lavender.  Flowers 
folitary,  terminating,  fubglobular,  blue.  Style  Hand¬ 
ing  out.  Peduncle  on  each  branch  (ingle,  oppofite  to 
a  leaf :  and  a  one-flowered  branch  from  the  axil  of  the 
next  leaf,  below  the  peduncle.  It  is  unufual  certainly, 
that  the  peduncle  fhould  not  arife  from  the  axil  of  its 
leaf,  but  fhould  be  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  and  that  the  next 
leaf  (which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  peduncle) 
fhould  produce  only  a  branch  r. 

Common  receptacle  globular,  within  hollow,  with¬ 
out  chaffy ;  one  chaff  to  each  partial  calyx,  ovate, 
acuminate,  villofe :  partial  receptacle  very  narrow, 
dotted,  fmooth,  naked.  Seeds  to  the  female  flowers 
fmall,  ovate,  of  a  brown-bay  colour  with  whitifh  little 
briflles  fcattered  over  them. — The  fifteen  chaffs  to 
each  of  the  partial  florets,  and  the  five-toothed  female 
corollets,  which  Adanfon  attributes  to  Sphaeranthus, 
are  not  Co  be  found  in  this  fpecies  ;  perhaps  therefore 
he  means  the  S.  africanus,  concerning  which  Jufiieu 
doubts  whether  it  belongs  to  this  genus s. 

Native  of  the  Eafl  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1709,  by 
the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  from  an  milt  to 
decemberh  13 

.  2-  This  differs  from  the  preceding  chiefly  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  peduncles  round,  without  any  decurrent  win°\s u. 
This  is  marked  by  Linneus  as  annual,  and  the  former 
as  perennial.]  According  to  Miller,  they  are  both  an¬ 
nual.  He  deferibes  this  as  nfing  with  an  herbaceous 
winged  flalk  about  ten  inches  high,  with  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  ferrate,  alternate  leaves ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
Italic  branching  out  into  fmall  divifions,  terminated  by 
peduncles,  fuftaining  three  or  four  globular  flowers  or 
a  pale  yellow  colouf.  *■ 

It  grows  naturally  at  Madras,  and  alfo  at  La  Vera 
Cruz  in  New  Spain,  where  it  was  difeovered  by  Dr. 
Houltoun.  .  [Linneus  fays  Africa  and  Afia. 

.  3*  This  is  a  much  fmaller  plant  than  the  firft,  with 
pinnate-finuate  leaves.  Peduncles  curled  with  the  de¬ 
current  wings,  as  in  S.  indicus. — Native  of  India31. 
But  why  then  named  chinenfis  ? 

4.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  and  half  high,  upright 
round,  fmooth,  white  ;  with  a  few  afeending  branches  • 
appearing  to  be  three-flded,  by  the  leaves  running 
down  them.  Leaves  blunt,  waved,  fomewhat  wrinkled^ 
fefiile,  alternate,  lanuginofe.  Flowers  white  tinged 
with  a  little  purple,  in  fmall  folitary  heads,  on  ifiort 
peduncles. 

Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  among  the  corn 
and  in  gardens.  They  ufe  it,  chiefly  externally  as  a 
catapiafm  to  refolve  tumours  in  the  breafl  ;  and  the 
expreffed  juice  in  opthalmia  :  internally  the  decoflion 
as  a  gargarifm  in  inflammation  of  the  jaws. 

5.  amaranthoides  of  Burm.  ind.  186.  if  not  the  fame, 
differs  little  from  this.  S.  chinenfis  of  Linneus  would 
alfo  feem  to  be  the  fame,  if  it  had  not  pinnatifid  leaves 
wnereas  in  this  they  are  quite  entire  F] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE 
Sow  the  feeds  in  a  hot- bed  in  the  fpring;  and  keep 
the  plants  in  a  Hove  or  glafs-cafe,  giving  them  as  much 
an  as  polfibie  in  warm  weather. 

[SPFLERIA.  A  genus  of  Cryptogamia  Fungi. 

Un.  gen.  Scbreb.  n.  1684.  IVeig.  obf.  41.  /.  2. 
Weber  Jpicil  281.  A  feel.  dijf.  8.  Dickfon  fafe. 
1.22.  Hoffm.  crypt.  i.prfe.  Wither,  arr.  388. 
Lichen-Agancus,  Micheli  54 .55.  Valfa,  Scop. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Fruftiflcations  moftly  fpherical,  opening  at  the  top,  whilfl 

young  filled  with  jelly ;  when  old  with  a  blackifh 
powder. 

°bf  They  grow  on  the  bark  or  wood  of  other 
plants.  Capfules  often  immerfed,  fo  that  their 
onfices  only  are  vifible.  Molt  of  the  fpecies 
are  without  a  flem. 

A/rDrF^ithering  has  colle<5led  twenty-nine  BritilF,  and 
Mr.  Relhan  twentyTeven  Cambridgelhire  fpecies.— 
They  are  figured  by  Dickfon,  Bulliard,  Bolton,  Batfch, 
Micheh,  Hoffman,  Dillenius,  SchsefFer,  Sowerby, 
Weigel,  V aillant,  See  Haller.  y 


r  Linn,  fyfc. 

0  Linn,  maiit; 


*  Gsertner. 
*  Idem. 


(  Hort.  kew; 
Y  Loureiro. 
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3PH7EROCARPUS.  ( Having  ti  globular fruit.') 

A  genus  of  Cryptogamia  He^  aficte,  Scbreb.— Algse] 
Smith  and  Relh. 

LJn;  ffn-  bebreb.  n.  1667.  Smith  end.  hot.  1.  299. 
Relh.  cant.  ^.945. 

.  generic  character. 

Cal.  ventricofe,  undivided.  Seeds  numerous,  collected 
into  a  globe. 

Sph^roceph  alon.  See  Allium. 

S  p  h  ee  no  c  e  p  h  a  l  u  s.  See  Ecloinops  and  Mu  cor. 

^  <V‘X’  3d  •  (From  the  ancient  name  for  a 

kind  of  Mofsi  See  Pliny ,  xii.  23.) 

Cryptogamia  Mufci. 

Un  gen.  Scbreb,  n.  1637.  Bill.  mufe.  240.  Iledtv. 

fend.  2.  85.  theor.  t.  12,  13.  Schmidel  ic.  t.  c8. 
Bog-Mofs. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Male  flower  club-fhaped  :  anthers  flat.  Capfl  on  the 
fame  plant,  iefiile,  covered  wuh  a  lid,  without  any 
entire  veil ;  mouth  fmooth. 

Sphenoclea.  See  Geertnerafl 
Sphondylium.  See  Heracleum. 

[Sphondylococcos.  See  Callicarpa. 

Spica.  See  Lavandula. 

- celtica.  See  Valeriana. 

- trifolia.  See  Trifolium. 

Spicant.  See  Ofmunda. 

Spider  Orchis.  See  Ophrys. 

Spider  wort.  See  Anthericum  and  Tradefcantia. 
SPILLMANNIA.  ( So  named  in  honour  of  fames  Rein- 
bold  Spielmann,  profejfor  of  medicine  and  botany  at 
Strajburg  :  author  of  Prodromus  flora  Argentoratcnfis, 
PhaimacopcCa  generalis,  &c.) 

Lin.  gen.  Scbreb.  n.  1027.  Medicus  abl.  palat.fl. 

i?6-  t.  10.  fuff.  109.  Ofcia.  Adanf.  Lanina 
africana.  Lin.fpe'c. 

Claff.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Berfonata.  Vitices ,  Jnff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  eredl,  Ihort,  permanent :  fer¬ 
ments  hnear-fubulate,  acute,  almofl  equal.  J  & 

Cor.  one-petalled,  falver-fhaped  :  tube  cylindric,  in¬ 
curved,  globular  at  the  bafe,  villofe  within';  the  mouth 
dofed  with  hairs :  border  five-cleft,  almofl  equal :  fer¬ 
ments  oblong,  truncate,  fiat,  fpreading  very  much.  * 
Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  ihort,  in  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  two  a  little  higher  than  the  others.  Anthers 
oval. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  Ihort,  permanent.  StBma 
hooked.  0 

Per.  Drupe  globular,  one-cdled,  fuccqlent. 

Seed.  Nut  globular-depreffed,  wrinkled  flriated  and  tu- 
bercled  longitudinally,  two-celled.  Kernels  folitary, 
oblong,  more  gibbous  towards  the  outfide,  tubercle- 
flriated  longitudinally,  each  faflened  to  a  flefhy  aril 
gibbous  on  one  fide,  hollowed  on  the  other,  adhering  to 
the  partition.  0 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  bearded  at  the  throat,  with  a  fiver- 
cleft  almofl  equal  border.  Drupe ,  with  a  two- 
celled,  two-feeded  nut. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Spielmannia  africana.  Ilex-le’aved Spielmannia  or  Lan- 
'  tana. 

S.  Jafminum.  Medic,  in  abi.  palat.  3.  phyf.  p  198] 
Lantana  africana  Lm.Jfec.  «7j.  fyft.  j66. '  rAh. 
J.  167.  Mill.  dtbt.  n.  11. 

Jafminum  afficanum,  ilicis  folio,  flore  folitario  pX  airs 
fohorum  proveniente.  Comm.  rar.  6.  t.  6. 

DESCRIPTION,  &V. 

This  rifes  with  a  fhrubbv  flalk  five  or  fix  feet  hid) 
fending  out  many  irregular  branches,  clolely  garni  (bed 
with  thin  oval  leaves  ending  in  points,  ferrate  and 
embracing,  From  the  bofom  of  each  leaf  comes  out 
one  folitary  white  flower,  which  is  cut  at  the  top  into 
five  parts,  and  at  firft  fight  has  the  appearance  of  a 
Jafmine  flower  j  but  when  defer  viewed,  the  tube  will 

be  found  curved,  m  the  fame  manner  with  ringent 
flowers-.  & 

[The  corolla  like  that  of  Jafmine,  the  four  ftamens, 
the  form  oi  the  nut,  and  the  whole  habit  of  the  in- 

fiorefcence. 
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florefcence,  feparate  this  plant  from  the  Lantanas; 
with  which  it  agrees  in  nothing  but  in  the  ftrudture  of 
the  hooked  ftigma.  The  effence  of  the  genus  con  lifts 
in- the  four  anthers,  not  twin;  the  throat  clofed  with 
hairs ;  the  hooked  ftigma ;  and  the  nut  divided  by  a 
partition  into  two  equal  hemifpheres \ 

The  upper  leaves  are  alternate,  and  from  the  axils 
of  thefe  come  out  folitary  flowers.  The  ftamens  are 
equal  in  length  *. 

This  fla rub  flowered  and  perfected  its  fruit  in 
Ludwig’s  garden  at  Leipfic ;  and  was  found  to  have  a 
five-parted  calyx,  which  is  permanent,  and  has  awl  ■ 
fli aped  fegments.  The  fruit  an  infipid,  globular,  fub- 
acuminate  drupe,  two-parted  by  a  groove :  the  kernel 
globular  and  two-celled b. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated  in 
173  L  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  february  to 
november c.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Flowers  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England,  but 
the  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  cuttings,  which, 
if  planted  upon  an  old  hot-bed  any  time  in  July,  and 
covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  and  (haded  from  the 
fun,  will  put  out  roots  in  a  month  or  five  wee ks  ;  then 
they  may  be  planted  in  pots,  and  placed  in  the  (hade 
till  they  have  taken  frefti  root ;  after  which  they  may 
be  removed  to  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may 
remain  till  the  frofts  come  on.  This  plant  is  not  very 
tender,  therefore  may  be  preferved  in  a  good  green- 
houfe  in  winter  ;  but  during  that  feafon  it  muft  have  a 
large  (hare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  otherwifc  it  is  apt 
to  o-rosv  mouldy,  and  this  will  caufe  the  tender 
branches  to  decay.  In  the  Cummer  feafon  it  may  be 
expofed  in  the  open  air,  with  other  green-houfe  plants, 
in  a  (heltered  fituation,  where  it  will  add  to  the  va¬ 
riety  ;  and  although  the  flowers  are  fmall,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  fingly  from  between  the  leaves,  fo  do  not  make 
any  great  appearance  ;  yet  as  there  is  a  fucceflion  of 
thefe  flowers  mod  part  of  the  year,  and  the  leaves  con¬ 
tinue  green  throughout  the  year,  it  is  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  collection  of  plants. 

S  PIG  ELIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of  Adrian 
Spigelius,  born  at  Bruffels  in  1578  ;  profejfor  of  ana¬ 
tomy  and  furgery  at  Padua:  died  1625.  Author  of 
Ifagoge  in  rem  herbariam.  Pat.  1606.  qu.  &  Lugdb. 
1633.  24°-) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  209.  Reich,  n.  222.  Schreb.  n.  272. 
fuff.  143.  Arapabaca.  Plum.  31. 

Cla(T.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  S tell  at  £  (3.  Gentian#,  JuflT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  acuminate,  fmall, 
permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-fhaped  :  tube  much  longer  than 
the  calyx,  narrowed  below ;  border  fpreading,  five- 
cleft ;  fegments  wide,  acuminate. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  Ample.  Anthers  fimple. 

p ist'.  Germ  compofed  of  two  globes,  fuperior.  Style 
one,  awl-(haped,  length  of  the  tube.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  twin,  two-celled,  four-valvcd. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  funnel-fliaped.  Cap/,  twin,  two-celled,  many- 
feeded. 


species. 

1.  Spigelia  Anthelmia.  Annual  Worm-grafs. 

Lin.Jpec.  213.  Jyft.  197.  Reich.  1.  425.  Willd.  1. 
824.  amoen.  5.  133.  t.  2.  mat.med .  59.  Brown, 
jam.  156.  t.  37.  /.  3.  Plenck ,  ic.  88.  Pet.  gaz. 
t.  59./.  10. 

Arapabaca  quadrifolia,  fru&u  tefticulato.  Plum.  gen. 
11.  Barr.  #quin.  15. 

A.  brafilienfibus  difta  planta.  Marcgr.  braf.  46. 

Stem  herbaceous ,  uppermojl  leaves  in  fours. 

2.  Spigelia  marilandica.  Perennial  Worm-grafs. 

Lin.  Jyft.  197.  Reich.  1.  425.  Willd.  1.  825. 
want.  338.  Hope  aft.  edinb.  3.  1771.  p.  i$i.t.  1. 
Woodv.  med.  hot.  288.  t.  105.  Curt,  magaz.  80. 
Plenck ,  ic.  89.  Walter  carol.  92. 


*  Juflieu.  b  Schreber  in  fyft.  veg. 

c  Hort.  kew.  z.  353. 
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S.  Lontcera.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2.  •  , 

Lonicera  marilandica.  Lin.  Jpec.  249.  Gron.  virg. 
14 2. 

Periclvmeni  virgtniani  flore  coccineo  planta  marilan¬ 
dica,  fpica  eredta,  foliis  conjugatis.  Rail  dendr.  32. 
Catejb.  car.  1.  t. 

Stem  four-cornered,  all  the  lea-Ves  oppofite. 

descriptions,  &?r: 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant  with  a  fibrous  root,  from 
which  arifes  a  ftrong  eretft  herbaceous  (talk,  a  foot  and 
half  high,  channelled,  fending  out  two  fide  branches 
oppofite  near  the  bottom,  and  a  little  above  the  middle 
four  acute-pointed  leaves  placed  in  form  of  a  crofs ; 
thefe,  and  alfo  the  principal  (talk,  have  four  fmaller 
leaves  near  the  top,  placed  round  in  the  fame  manner 
as  the  others;  and  from  thefe  arife  (hort  fpikes  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  of  the  foot- 
ftalk ;  which  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  twin  capfules 
containing  fmall  feeds. 

[Stem  fimple.  Terminating  leaves  lanceolate,  four ; 
the  reft  on  the  Item  oppofite  in  pairs.  From  each  axil 
of  the  ftem-leaves  a  Angle  branch,  very  like  the  ftem, 
terminated,  as  in  that,  by  four  leaves  placed  croffwife. 
Racemes  terminating  iolitary  onthe  ftem  and  branches'1. 
It  rifes  from  a  fmall  tapering  root,  well  charged  with 
fibres  on  all  fides,  and  (hoots  by  a  ftraight  fmooth 
roundilh  hollow  ftalk,  which  feems  to  grow  thicker  as 
it  rifes  to  the  height  of  five,  feven,  nine  or  thirteen 

inches,  its  ufual  growths  ;  the  main  ftem  emits  two, 

four  or  fix  lateral  oppofite  branches,  as  it  rifes,  which 
like  the  parent  ftalk,  are  furnifhed  with  four  oval 
pointed  and  almoft  equal  leaves  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  a  crofs  at  the  top:  from  the  centre,  of  thefe  it 

throws  out  one,  two  or  more  (pikes,*  which  bear  all 

their  flowers  and  feed-veffels  on  one  fide,  and  are 
commonly  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
length  e. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759.  It  flowers  in  July f. 

This  vegetable  has  been  long  in  ufe  among  the 
Negroes  and  Indians,  and  takes  its  names  (of  Anthel¬ 
mia,  Anthelmenthia,  and  Worm-grafs,)  from  its*  pecu¬ 
liar  efficacy  in  deftroying  worms  ;  which  I  dare  affirm, 
(fays  Dr.  Browne)  from  a  great  number  of  fuccefsful 
experiments,  it  does  in  fo  extraordinary  a  manner, 
that  no  other  fimple  can  be  of  equal  efficacy  in  any 
other  difeafe  as  this  is  in  thofe  that  proceed  from  thefe 
infedts,  efpecially  when  attended  with  a  fever  or  con- 
vulfions. 

Take  of  the  plant,  roots  and  all,  either  frefli  or 
dry,  two  moderate  handfuls,  and  boil  them  over  a 
gentle  fire  in  two  quarts  of  water  until  one  half  of  the 
liquid  is  confumed  ;  then  drain  off  the  remainder,  and 
add  a  little  fugar  and  lemon  juice,  to  give  it  a  more 
agreeable  tafte,  and  to  keep  it  from  growing  vifcid  or 
ropy. 

To  a  full-grown  perfon  give  half  a  pint  at  the  hour 
of  reft,  and  a  proportionate  quantity  to  all  weaker  and 
younger  fubjedts.  Repeat  the  dofe  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours  for  two  or  three  days  after.  But  as  the 
largenefs  of  this  dofe  may  render  its  operation  too 
violent,  the  following  method  is  lefs  hazardous,  and 
as  effectual. — Give  about  four  ounces  to  a  full  grown 
perfon  for  the  firft  dole,  and  two  or  three  ounces 
every  fix  hours  after,  if  its  anodyne  quality  will  per¬ 
mit  ;  but  to  perfons  of  a  weaker  conftitution  it  (hould 
be  repeated  only  every  ten  or  twelve  hours :  this  is  to 
be  continued  for  thirty-fix  or  forty-eight  hours,  when 
the  double  dofe  may  be  again  repeated  ;  and  after  this 
takes  its  full  effect,  it  muft  be  worked  off  with  fome 
gentle  purgatives. 

This  medicine  procures  fteep  almoft  as  certainly, 
and  in  an  equal  degree  with  Opium  ;  but  the  eyes 
feem  diftended,  and  appear  bright  and  iparkling,  as 
they  generally  do  before  the  eruption  of  the  final  1- 
pox  and  meafles,  after  the  fleepy  effefts  are  over.  In 
a  (hort  time  after  this  firft  dole  is  adminiftered,  the 
pulfe  grows  regular  and  begins  to  rife  ;  the  fever  cools ; 
the  convulfions,  if  any,  abate  ;  and  the  worms  are 
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generally  difcharged  in  great  quantities,  by  the  ufe  of 
the  fubfcquent  purgatives,  if  not  before  ;  often  above 
a  hundred  at  a  time  :  but  when  a  few  only  come  away, 
and  thofe  alive,  which  feldom  is  the  cafe,  the  dofe 
muft  be  repeated,  and  this  fcarcely  ever  fails®.] 

2.  This  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from  which 
arife  two  or  three  eredt  herbaceous  ftalks,  l'even  or 
eight  inches  high ;  having  three  or  four  pairs  of  acute- 
pointed  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  fitting  pretty  clofe  to 
the  {talk,  fmooth,  entire,  and  having  leveral  veins  di¬ 
verging  from  the  midrib.  The  ftalk  is  terminated  by 
a  fhort  fpike  of  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  the  foot- 
ftalk.  Calyx  fliort,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments.  _  The 
outfide  of  the  flower  is  of  a  bright  red,  and  the  infide 
of  a  deep  orange  colour. 

[Stems  Ample,  rugged,  quadrangular,  rigid,  an¬ 
nual.  Leaves  oppofite,  feflile,  ovate-lanceolate,  quite 
entire,  fmooth,  fpreading.  Spike  folitary,  with  fmall 
oppofite  bractes.  Calyx  five-leaved  ;  with  awl-ffiaped, 
permanent  leaflets.  Corolla  five-cornered  above,  gib¬ 
bous  at  the  throat,  widening  at  the  bafe  :  border  five- 
parted  j  the  parts  lanceolate  and  revolute.  Stamens 
fhorter  than  the  corolla  :  anthers  fagittate,  converging. 
Style  cylindric,  jointed  below,  the  upper  part  deci¬ 
duous.  Stigma  attenuated.  Caplule  roundiffi,  twin  : 
cells  two-valved.  Seeds  angular,  rugged  \ 

Native  of  North  America,  in  the  warmer  parts,  as 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Carolina,  where  it  is  called 
Indian  Pink.  It  flowers  here  in  July  and  auguft.  Cul¬ 
tivated  in  1694  by  Bobart1. 

The  accounts  of  the  vermifuge  virtues  of  Spigelia 
given  by  Drs.  Linning  and  Garden  refer  to  this  fpe- 
cies ;  and  as  the  efficacy  refides  chiefly  in  the  root, 
which  in  the  preceding  is  fmall,  this  fhould  feem  to  be 
preferable.  Dr.  Garden,  in  his  firft  letter  to  Dr. 
Hope,  about  the  year  1763,  fays,  about  forty  years 
ago,  the  anthelmintic  virtues  of  the  root  of  this  plant 
were  difcovered  by  the  Indians ;  fince  which  time  it 
has  been  much  ufed  by  phyficians  and  planters.  I 
never  found  it  do  much  fervice,  except  when  it  proved 
gently  purgative. 

Previous  to  the  ufe  of  it;  I  have  lately  given  a 
vomit,  when  the  circumflances  of  the  cafe  permitted 
it,  and  have  found  it  to  anfwer  fo  well,  that  it  fhould 
never  be  omitted.  I  have  known  half  a  dram  of  this 
root  purge  as  brifkly  as  the  fame  quantity  of  rhubarb ; 
but  at  other  times  it  has  produced  no  fuch  effedt,  in 
larger  quantities.  It  is  in  general  fafer  to  give  it  in 
large  dofes ;  for  giddinels,  dimnels  of  fight  and  con- 
vulfions  frequently  refult  from  fmall  ones,  whereas 
large  ones  only  prove  emetic  or  violently  cathartic. 
To  a  child  of  two  years  of  age,  who  had  been  taking 
ten  grains  of  the  root  twice  a  day,  without  any  other 
effedt  than  making  her  dull  and  giddy,  I  prefcribed 
twenty-two  grains  morning  and  evening,  which  purged 
her  brifkly,  and  brought  away  five  large  worms. 
After  forne  months  an  increafed  dofe  had  the  fame 
good  effedts.  Of  the  root  properly  dried  I  give  from 
twelve  to  fixty  or  feventy  grains  in  fubftance.  In  in- 
fufion  it  may  be  given  to  the  quantity  of  two,  three 
or  four  drams  twice  a  day. 

In  Dr.  Garden’s  fublequent  letters  to  Dr.  Hope  in 
the  years  1764  and  1766,  the  efficacy  of  this  root  in 
worm  cafes  is  farther  confirmed.  In  what  he  calls 
continued  or  remitting  low  worm  fevers,  he  found  its 
efficacy  promoted  by  the  addition  of  the  root  of  Ser- 
pentaria  virginiana  k.] 

PROPAGATION-  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  Sow  the  feeds  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth, 
in  the  autumn,  and  plunge  them  into  the  bark-bed, 
where  they  fhould  remain  till  the  fpring,  when  they 
muft  be  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed.  Afterwards 
plant  them  in  feparate  pots,  fhading  them  till  they 
have  taken  root ;  and  then  treat  them  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  annual  plants  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  hot-bed  under 
cover  to  perfedt  the  feeds.  They  ripen  in  feptember, 
and  fhould  be  fawn  loon  after ;  for  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently  fail. 


2  Browne. 


Vot.  II. 


h  Linn.  mant. 
k  Woodville. 


*  Hort.  kew. 


But  Mr.  Miller  was  not  able  to  raife  any  plants  frohi 
Engliffi  feeds. 

2.  This  is  noteafily  propagated  in  England,  for  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  here,  and  the  roots  increafe  (lowly  ; 
fo  that  the  plant  is  very  uncommon  in  the  Engliffi  gar¬ 
dens  at  prefent.  It  delights  in  a  moift  foil,  and  mull 
not  be  often  tranfplanted. 

[The  fcarcity  of  this  plant,  even  now,  is  a  proof; 
fays  Mr.  Curtis,  of  the  juftnefs  of  Mr.  Miller’s  ob- 
fervation ;  it  is,  in  fadt,  very  difficult  of  culture,  and 
fcarcely  to  be  kept  in  this  country  but  by  frequent 
importation. 

Spignel.  See  Athamanta. 

Spike  Lavender.  See  Lavendula. 

Spikenard.  See  Andropogon  and  Nardus. 

— - Plowman’s.  See  Baccharis  and  Conyza. 

SPILANTHUS.  ( From  aniXo;  macula ,  a  fpot  or  dot  j 
and  arSof,  a  flower.  The  corolla  being  dotted  with  black , 
from  the  fhedding  of  the  pollen . ) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1011.  Schreb.  n.  12 66.  G^ertn. 
t.  167.  Jacqu.  JuJf.  187.  Pyrethrum.  Medic, 
aft.  palat.  3.  237.  /.  18. 

Claffi  19.  i.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  jEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofit#  Oppofltifolia.  Cory mbif era,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  fubhemifphcrical,  imbricate  :  feales  lanceo¬ 
late-linear,  compadt,  in  a  double  row. 

Cor.  Compound  uniform,  tubular,  conico-convex.  C'o- 
rollets  hermaphrodite  numerous,  equal* 

Proper  one-petalled,  funnel-ffiaped :  border  four  or 
five-cleft,  reflexed. 

Stam.  Filaments  four  or  five;  capillary,  Very  ffiort. 
Anther  cylindric,  tubular. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  compreffed.  Style  filiform,  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  recurved. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  compreffed-fiat,  membranaceous- 
margined,  two-awned  at  the  tip ;  one  awn  often  fmaller 
than  the  other. 

Rec;  chaffy,  conical:  chaffs  compreffed,  deciduous. 

Obs.  In  Sp.  atriplicifolius  the  feeds  are  awnlefs.  In 
Sp.  Acmella  the  ray  is  three-flowered  and 
very  fmall. 

essential  character. 

Cat.  almofl  equal.  Down  two-toothed.  Rec.  conical; 
chaffy. 

species. 

1.  Spilanthus  urens.  Biting  Spilanthus. 

Lin. Jy ft.  731.  Reich.  3.  701.  Jacqu.  amer.  214. 
t.  126. /.  1.  pici.  103.  i.  194. 

Cotula  Spilanthus.  Lin.  mant.  116.  Reich.  3.  857. 
Leases  lanceolate  quite  entire ,  ft  era  proftrate. 

2.  Spilanthus  Pfeudo-Acmella.  Spear-leaved  Spilanthus. 

IJn.Jyft.  731.  Reich.  3.  701. 

Vcrbefina  Pfeudo-Acmella.  ,  Lin.  fpec.  1270.  mant. 

475.  fl.  zeyl.  7 1.  308.  Mill.  diet.  n.  5. 

Pyrethrum  Acmella.  Medic,  adt.fal.  vol.  g.phyf.  243. 
/.  1 9. 

Bidens  zeylanica,  flore  luteo,  meliffie  folio,  Acmella 
didta.  Seba  thefl  1.  19.  t.  10.  11. 

Chryfanthemum  maderafpatanum  latifolium,  fcabiofai 
capitulis  parvis.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  159./.  4. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ferrate,  ftem  ereSl. 

[3.  Spilanthus  albus.  IVhite-flowered  Spilanthus. 
L’Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  7.  t.  4.  Ait.  kew.  3.  152. 

S.  lalivaria.  Murr.  in  comm.  gott.  6.  1783.^.  3.  t.  i„ 

Jyft-iA* 

Leaves  ovate  almofl  entire ,  lower  alternate ,  upper  oppo¬ 
fite,  ftem  panicled. 

4.  Spilanthus  Acmella.  Balm-leaved  Spilanthus. 

Lin.  ftyft.  731.  Reich.  3.  702.  mant.  475.] 
Verbefina  Acmella.  Lin.  fpec.  1271.  mat.  med.  191. 

fl.  zeyl.  n.  309.  Mill.  dill.  n.  6. 

Ceratocephalus  ballotes  foliis.  Vaill.  aid.  6 00. 

Bidens  zeylanica,  &c.  Seba  thef.  1.  19.  /.  9.  10. 
Chryfanthemum  bidens,  f.  Bidens  zeyl.  flore,  luteo, 
lamii  folio,  Acmella  didta.  Raiifuppl.  228.  (226.) 
Breyn.  prodr.  3.  t.  48. 

Senecio  ind.  orient,  ocymi  majoris  folio  profundc  cre- 
nato.  Pluk. phyt.  /.  315./.  2. 

Abecedaria.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  145.  t.  65. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate,  ftem  eyelt,  dowers  radiate. 

15  Z  -  [5.  Spilanthus 


* 
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[£.  Spilanthus  tincftorius.  Dyer's  Spilanthus. 

Lour,  cochinch.  484.  ed.  IVilld.  590. 

Leaves  lanceolate  Jerrate  fmooth,  peduncles  many -flowered 

terminating ,  ftem  diffujed. 

6.  Spilanthus  uliginofus.  Boggy  Spilanthus. 

Swartz  prodr.  1 10. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  crenate ,  ftem  ere  SI  dichotomous , 

peduncles  terminating ,  flowers  radiate. 

7.  Spilanthus  atriplicifolius.  Orach-leaved  Spilanthus. 

Lin.  Jy ft.  731.  Reich.  3.  70a. 

Bidens  atriplicifolia.  Zi».  Jpec.  1168.  amoen.  4.  329 
Leaves  alternate  deltoid  toothed  petioled  ftipuled ,  ftem 

panicled. 

8.  Spilanthus  infipidus. 

Lin.Jyft.  731.  Reich.  3.  702.  Jacqu.  amer.  215. 
pi£l.  105.  t.  261./.  63. 

Leaves  obovate  Jomewhat  toothed  Jeftile. 

9.  Spilanthus  oleraceus.  EJculenl  Spilanthus. 

Lin.Jyft.  731.  Reich.  3.  703.  Jacqu.  hort.  2  63. 
/.  135.  G<ertn.  frudt.  2.  413. 

Pyrethrum  Spilanthus.  Medic,  in  act.  pal.  3. 

242  &  273. 

Bidens  acmelloides.  ikrg.  act.  holm.  1768.  p.  247. 

/•  7. 

Leaves  Jubcordate  Jerrulate  petioled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

This  new  genus  is  made  up  chiefly  of  thofe  fpccies 
of  Bidens  and  Verbeftna  which  do  not  properly  belong 
to  thofe  genera.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  Eaft  or 
Weft  Indies. 

1.  Root  perennial.  Stems  herbaceous,  round, 
fmooth,  branched,  procumbent  and  putting  out  round 
whitilh  fibres  from  the  joints,  Leaves  numerous, 
narrow- lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  gray 
on  the  under  furface,  fertile,  always  oppofite,  three- 
nerved,  the  nerves  united  above  the  bale,  an  inch  and 
half  long.  Thefe  leaves  when  chewed  for  fome  time, 
are  very  hot,  like  the  root  of  Pyrethrum  or  Pellitory 
of  Spain,  and  are  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofes  as  that. 
Peduncles  one-flowered,  folitary,  fuberedt  together 
with  their  branchiet,  long,  iubterminating,  bearing  a 
whitilh  flower,  void  of  lcent,  variegated  with  Lack 
dots,  which  proceed  from  the  anthers  Iheduing  their 
dark  pollen  over  the  corolla.  After  the  flower  is. per¬ 
fectly  opened,  from  the  fide  of  the  peduncle  at  the 
bafe,  a  new  leafy  ftemlet  fprings  forth,  which  in  time 
produces  its  flower. 

Nat  ve  of  America,  about  Carthagena,  in  fandy 
fields ;  flowering  from  may  to  odtober1. 

2.  Stem  upright,  round,  brown,  ftiffilh,  rough  with 
white  fcattered  procumbent  hairs.  Branches  oppofite. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  without  ftipules,  ovate, 
three  nerved,  veined,  naked,  deeply  ferrate,  opaque. 
Petioles  nightly  channelled,  fcarcely  pubefcent.  Pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  forkings  of  the  ftem,  folitary,  one- 
flowered,  round,  upright,  naked,  long.  Flower  to¬ 
gether  with  the  calyx  ovate,  yellow,  without  any  ray. 
Corollets  five-cleft.  Calyx  fqueczed  with  four  or  five 
leaflets,  the  outer  ones  a  little  {hotter01.]  it  is  an  an¬ 
nual  plant,  with  the  ftalks  two  feet  high. 

Native  of  Ceylon.  [Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  >n  july  ", 

3.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  whitifh,  exciting  faliva, 
whence  Murray’s  trivial  name  o \  Jalivaria.  Stem  her¬ 
baceous,  upright,  fomewhat  flexuofe,  very  much 
branched,  loofely  panicled,  round,  fomewhat  rugged, 
green,  a  foot  high.  Branches  like  the  ftem,  the  lower 
alternate,  the  upper  oppofite,  roughifh  with  hairs, 
fcarcely  ftriated.  Leaves  fpreading,  bluntifh,  attenu¬ 
ated  at  the  bafe  and  running  down  along  the  petiole, 
.errulate-ciliate  with  {mail  ftiffilh  hairs,  and  having 
the  fame  fort  of  hairs  fcattered  over  both  furfaces^ 
bright  green,  of  the  fame  colour  on  both  fides,  flat, 
two  inches  long,  and  fifteen  lines  wide.  Petioles  chan¬ 
nelled,  margined  above  ;  the  upper  ones  gradually 

obtufrr'»l,\l0WerS  te™inating.  crea,  conical, 

fcarcrivTh-  f '  °"  ftriated-  fubviHofe  peduncles, 


Jacquin. 


n  Linn.  mant. 
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Native  of  Peru,  whence  it  was  fent  to  the  Paris 
garden  by  Dombcy  °.  In  1783,  it  was  introduced  at 
Kew  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  p. 

The  whole  plant  {Emulates  the  tongue  and  palate, 
and  produces  faliva,  like  the  oleraceus  and  its  con¬ 
geners. 

Spilanthus  is  diftinguifhed  from  Bidens,  by  having 
the  fcales  of  the  calyx  in  a  regular  eredt  double  row  : 
the  feeds  vertical,  flat,  margined,  ciliate,  not  awned 
but  having  two  naked  briftles  at  the  tip :  the  recep¬ 
tacle  fufiform,  with  the  chaffs  keeled  and  much  com- 
preffed  q. 

4.  This  is  fo  like  the  fecond  fpecies  as  fcarcely  to 
be  diftinguifhed  from  it ;  but  it  is  more  branched  and 
many-flowered,  with  mofl  of  the  florets  in  the  difk 
four-cleft,  a  few  only  that  are  five-cleft  mixed  along 
with  them,  but  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  a  ftnall  five- 
flowered  ray,  which  the  other  had  not ;  but  that  might 
be  owing  to  the  defedt  of  climate  r :]  and  Mr.  M flier 
fays  that  the  Pjeudo-Acmella  has  lhort  rays  of  female 
flowers. 

The  ftalks  rife  two  feet  high.  The  peduncles  are 
very  long,  and  fupport  one  yellow  flower,  with  very 
lhort  rays.  There  is  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  from  july 
till  the  froft  puts  a  flop  to  them,  when  the  plant 

decays. 

Native  of  Ceylon.  Cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr. 
Miller s. 

1  his  plant  is  reputed  to  be  a  {pecific  in  the  ftone, 
in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  there  is  a  long  account  of  it 
in  the  third  volume  of  Ray’s  hiftory,  communicated 
by  Profeffor  Hotton  from  Leyden,  in  may  1700. 

5.  Stem  herbaceous,  three  teet  high,  round;  with  a 
creeping  root.  Leaves  unequally  ferrate,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  nervelefs,  oppofite,  juicy,  bright  green. 
Flowers  whitifh-blue  :  calyx-leaves  equal,  obtufe.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  convex,  naked.  Seeds  three-awned. 

Abecedaria  of  Rumphius  fcarcely  differs  in  form 
from  this  plant,  if  we  except  the  one-flowered  lateral 
peduncles :  but  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  ufe  of 
that  in  dyeing.  In  this  circumftance,  and  in  fome 
marks  this  fptcies  agrees  with  Ses  ratuia  tindtoria  of 
Linneus,  but  the  leaves  are  different,  and  the  awns  of 
the  feed-down  refer  it  to  this  genus. 

It  is  cultivated  for  dyeing  both  in  China  and  Co- 
chinchina.  The  leaves  bruifed  yield  a  moft  excellent 
blue  colour,  and  a  green  prepared  by  a  method  more 
eafy  than  from  Indigo,  and  by  no  .means  inferior  in 
brightnefs *. 

6  This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Jamaica". 

7.  Seeds  awnlefs.  Receptacle  conical.  Native  of 
South  America  x. 

8.  Stems  fhrubby,  round,  branched,  procumbent. 
Leaves  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  very  fmooth,  crenate- 
toothed,  acuminate,  fubfeffile,  oppofite,  an  inch  and 
half  long,  having  a  fait  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree 
biting.  Peduncles  and  flowers  very  like  thofe  of 
urens. 

Native  of  America.  Found  by  Jacquin  at  the  Ha- 
vanna  ;  where  it  flowers  in  dccember  and  januaryy. 

9.  Stems  procumbent,  a  foot  long,  round,  fome¬ 
what  rugged.  Leaves  oppofite,  blunt.  Flowers  fo¬ 
litary,  on  long  peduncles,  yellow  z.  Receptacle  cy¬ 
lindrical,  very  long,  covered  all  over  with  herbaceous 
membranaceous  chaffs,  coloured  at  the  tip,  in  part 
embracing  the  feeds.  Seeds  fmall,  ovate-oblong,  com- 
preffed,  with  little  white  briftles  fcattered  over  it, 
brown,  with  whitilh  ciliate  margins.  Seed-down  fe- 
taceous-awned  :  with  two  rays,  {hotter  than  half  the 
feed,  a  little  matter  unequal,  flexile,  fmooth  a. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1770,  by' 
Monf.  Richard.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  from  july  to 
novemberh] 

propagation  and  culture. 

Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  tranf- 
plant  them  on  to  a  frelh  hot-bed,  {hading  them  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  and  then  treating  them  as 


•  L’Heritier.  P  Hort.  kew. 

f  Linn.  mant.  s  Hort.  kew.  1  Loureiro. 

*  Linn.  fpec.  y  Jacquin.  2  Linn,  lyit, 

k  Hort.  keflr. 


q  L’Heritier. 
u  Swartz. 
*  Gsrtner. 
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ether  tender  annual  plants,  being  careful  not  to  draw 
them  up  too  weak.  In  june  take  them  up  with  balls 
of  earth,  and  plant  them  in  a  warm  border,  fhading 
and  watering  them.  Several  of  them  may  be  kept 
through  the  winter  in  a  ftove. 

[Spina  Acuta.  See  Cratagus. 

- Alba.  See  Dry  pis,  Eckinop f,  Eryngium ,  Ono- 

pordum. 

—  - Cf.rvina  and  Christi.  See  Rhamnus. 

* - -  Infectoria.  See  Rhamnus. 

—  - -  Sancta.  See  Crataegus. 

- - -  Spinarum.  See  Cariffa. 

Tomentosa.  See  Onopordum. ] 
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*  wiVAiiix  \ynujJU7  uum.  J 

SPINACIA.  (A  modern  name ,  Jaid  by  Cajpar  Bauhin  to 
be  corrupted  from  as  the  modern  Greeks  call 

it y  from  its  rare  ufe  in  medicine.  In  Arabicy  it  is 
Hifpanac. — Others  derive  it  from  Spina,  the  feeds  being 
probably  Jpiny  in  its  wild  fate. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1112.  Reich,  n.  1 2 1 8.  Schreb.  n.  1520. 
Tournef  t.  308.  Juff.  85.  Gartn.  t.  126. 

CIaff.  22.  5.  Dioecia  Pentandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Holoracea.  AtripliceSy  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted  :  fegments  concave,  oblong- 
obtufe. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  fiv^,  capillary,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Anthers  oblong,  twin. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft,  acute,  with  two  op- 
pofite  fegments  very  fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  round-compreffed.  Styles  four,  capillary 
otigmas  fimple.  1 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unites  and  hardens. 

Seed  one,  roundifh,  covered  by  the  calyx. 

Obs.  Fruit  round,  or  two-horned ,  or  four-horned. 

essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Cal.  four-cleft.  Cor.  none.  Styles  four.  Seed  one, 
within  the  hardened  calyx. 

species. 

1.  Spinacia  oleracea.  Garden  Spinach. 

Lin.  fpec.  1456.  Reich.  4.  250.  hort.  cliff,  ach. 
upf.  266.  mat.  med.  213.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  198. 
Lour,  cochinch.  617.  ed.  Willd.  757. 

*.  Spinachia.  Pod.  pempt.  6 1 9.  Matth.  464.  Ger. 
260.  emac.  330.  Park,  parad.  49 6.  /.  497.  f  4. 

theat.  751./.  1.  Raii  hift.  162.  Blackw.  herb, 
t.  49. 

S.  mas  &  femina.  Dalech.  hifi.  543. 
c'-  femine  fpinofo.  Mcr.  hift.  2.  598. 

Lapathum  hortenfe-,  f.  Spinacia  fem.  fpinofo.  Bauh 
pin.  1 14. 

Prickly  Spinach. 

P.  Spinacia  glabra.  Smooth  Spinach . 

Mill.  dill.  n.  2. 

S.  femine  non  pungente,  folio  majore  &  rotundiore. 

Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift.  162. 

Lapathum  hortenfe,  f.  Spinacia  fem.  non  fpinofo 
Bauh.  pin.  1 15.  Mor.  hift.  2.  cQ8.  2. 

Fruits feftile. 

[2.  Spinacia  fera.  Wild  Spinach. 

Lin.Jpec.  1456.  Reich.  4.  250.  Gmel.  ftb.  3.  86. 

n.  67.  t.  16.  Amm.  ruth.n.  247  &  248. 

Fruits  peduncle d.~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  Root  annual.  Leaves  fagittate.  Stem  hollow, 
branching,  herbaceous,  about  two  feet  high.  The 
male  flowers  are  herbaceous,  in  long  fpikes ;  they 
abound  in  pollen,  which,  when  ripe,  flies  out  when  the 
plants  are  fhaken,  and  fpreads  all  round  ;  after  which 
the  plants  foon  decay.  The  female  flowers,  which  are 
on  a  feparate  plant,  fit  in  clufters  clofe  to  the  ftalks  at 
every  joint;  they  are  fmall,  herbaceous,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  roundifh  feeds,  which  (in  variety  a)  are 
armed  with  fhort  acute  fpines.  J 

•  TheIe  are  or  three  pieties  of  this,  which  differ 

\V r/pr  a"d  faPe  °f  the  leavesj  *nd  the  more  or 
Icis  pncklinels  of  the  feeds. 


Sm,oot^  °f  round  Spinach  has  ovate  thick  leaves,- 
not  angular  at  their  bafe  ;  both  ftalks  and  leaves  are 

Wnr|m0rK  7  rnd  fucculent*  and  the  feeds  are 
or  XL  °Ut  anX.^lnes‘  °f  ^is  alfo  there  are  two 

L  in  the 

[The  feed  has  no  proper  pericarp  ;  but  the  calyx 
gradually  hardens  and  clofes  over  the  feed  •  this  is 
iometimes  unarmed  5  or  it  is  terminated  by  two,  three 
or  four  channelled  fpines  fpreading  out  horizontally  • 
this  covering  proteds  the  feed  and  does  not  drop  ip 
.  ne  feed  is  fubglobular,  acuminate  at  the  bafe,  where 
it  is  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx c. 

The  native  place  of  growth  is  unknown.  There  is 
no  mention  of  this  plant  among  the  ancients ;  but  with 
ffe  moderns  the  ufe  of  Spinach  has  been  of  long  date. 
The  Arabian  phyficians  fpeak  of  it,  and  it  has  been 
known  time  out  of  mind  in  Spain,  infomuch  that  it 
has  been  called  Hifpanum  olus.  Perhaps  the  Spaniards 
might  have  it  from  the  Saracens :  but  this  I  propofe 
as  matter  of  conjedure,  for  thole  to  enquire  into  who 
have  more  leifure.  It  has  been  cultivated  in  England, 
as  far  back  as  we  have  any  records  of  fuch  things  •  be¬ 
ing  mentioned  by  Turner  in  1568  d. 

The  etymology  of  this  well-known  pot-herb  is  in- 
vo  ved  in  much  obfeurity.  Latin  names  ending  in 
aca,  as iVerbenaca,  Portulaca ;  or  in  acia,  as  Spinacia; 
ate  deduced  from  fomething  to  which  they  bear  a  re- 
fcmblance,  as  Verbena,  Portula,  Spina:  hence  our 
h.ngliih  names  Smallach,  Spinach,  now  commonly  fpelt 
Smailage,  Spinage.  ^ 

Much  ft  refs  has  been  laid  by  the  opponents  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  fexes  in  vegetables,  upon  plants  having 
been  produced  from  the  feeds  of  female  Spinage,  from 
which  all  male  plants  have  been  carefully  feparated. 
Put  they  were  not  aware  that  it  is  by  no  means  un¬ 
common  in  this  and  other  dioecious  vegetables,  to 

have  fome  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  among  the 
females e. 

2.  Stem  higher,  fmooth  and  even.  Leaves  deltoid- 
ovate,  fometimes  finuate,  obtufe,  petioled.  Fruits 
axillary,  three  or  more,  each  on  its  peduncle,  the 
length  of  its  fruit,  ovate  or  obovate,  obtufe,  fome- 

r  cm  -Hclon  each  even,  very  blunt.— Native 
of  Siberia f.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

„  Spinach  was  formerly  more  cultivated  in  the 

Lngliih  gardens,  than  at  prefent,  becaufe  it  is  much 
hardier,  io  not  in  much  danger  from  cold,  therefore 
was  generally  cultivated  for  ufe  in  winter. 

The  feeds  fhould  be.  fown  upon  an  open  foot  of 
ground  the  beginning  of  auguft,  obferving,  if  poffible, 
to  do  it  when  there  is  an  appearance  of  rain  ;  for  if 
the  feafon  fhould  prove  dry  for  a  long  time  after  the 
feed  is  fown,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  regularly ; 
part  of  them  may  come  up  foon,  and  a  great  part  of 
them  may  remain  till  rain  falls  before  they  come  up  • 
and  if  that  fhould  not  happen  in  a  little  time  after 
many  times  there  will  not  be  half  a  crop.  When  the 
Spinach  is  come  up,  and  the  plants  have  four  leaves 
the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  to  deftroy  the  weeds,  and 
alio  to  cut  up  the  plants  where  they  are  too  clofe 
leaving  the  remaining  plants  about  three  or  four  inches* 
afunder ;  but  this  fhould  always  be  done  in  dry 
weather,  that  the  weeds  may  be  deftroyed  foon  after 
they  are  cut. 

About  a  month  or  five  weeks  after  the  firft  hoeino- 
the  weeds  will  begin  to  grow  again  ;  therefore  the 
ground  fhould  be  then  hoed  the  fecond  time,  obferv¬ 
ing,  as  before,  to  do  it  in  dry  weather.  But  if  the 
feafon  fhould  prove  moift,  it  will  be  proper  to  cratfigj. 
the  weeds  up  after  they  are  cut,  and  carry  them  off  the 
ground  ;  for  if  the  Spinach  is  not  cleaned  from  weeds 
before  winter,  they  will  grow  up  and  ftifle  it  fo  much 
that  in  wet  weather  the  Spinach  will  rot  away  * 

In  odober  the  Spinach  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  when  you 
fhould  only  crop  off  the  largeft  outer  leaves,  leavim? 
thofe  in  the  centre  of  the  plants  to  grow  bicrcrer  -  and 
thus  you  may  continue  cropping  it  all  the  winte^  and 


c  Gartner.  Hort.  kew. 

e  Thwnb.  praf,  ad  flor.  japon.  xxi.  «  Lin.  fpec. 


fpring. 


$  v  i 

iprin^,  until  the  young  Spinach  fowed  in  the  fpnng 
is  large  enough  for  ufc,  which  is  commonly  m  april , 
at  which  time  the  fpring  advancing,  the  Win :r 
Spinach  will  run  up  to  leedj  fo  that  it  fhoul 
cut  up,  leaving  only  a  fmall  parcel  to  produce  feeds  1 

But  if  the  ground  in  which  this  Winter  Spinach  is 
fown,  be  planted  with  early  Cabbages,  it  is  not  Pr°P 
to  let  any  of  the  Spinach  remain  there  for  feed  ;  her 
fore  it  fhould  be  cleared  off  as  foor ‘  *  ’ 

Spring  Spinach  is  fit  for  ufe,  that  the  Cabba0e  Y 
be  earthed  up  and  laid  clear,  whtch  is  of  grea  fcr- 
vice  to  them  ;  wherefore  you  fhould  fow  a  (mail  fpot 
of  ground  with  this  fort  of  Spinach,  on  purpofe  to 
Hand  for  Iced,  where  there  Ihould  be  no  other  plant 


anS°m»*-feeded  or  round-leaved  Spinach  is  fown  in 
the  fpring  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground  leparate,  or 
die  mixed  with  Radifli -feed,  as  is  the  common  pradice 
of  the  London  gardeners,  who  always  endeavour  o 
have  as  many  crops  from  their  land  in  a  feafon  as  p 
iible  ;  but  where  land  is  cheap  in  the  country,  it  will 
be  the  better  method  to  fow  it  alone  ;  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  the  ground  Ihould  be  hoed  t0 
deftroy  the  weeds,  and  cut  out  the  plants  whem  they 
are  too  clofe,  leaving  the  remaining  about  three  inches 
afunder  ;  and  when  they  are  grown  fo  large  as  to  meet, 
you  may  then  cut  out  a  part  of  it  for  ule,  thinning 
the  plants  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread  ;  and 
this  thinning  may  be  twice  performed,  as  there  is  oc- 
cafion  for  the  herb,  at  the  lail  of  vhich  the  roots 
Ihould  be  left  eight  or  ten  inches  afunder  ;  and  if  then 
you  hoe  the  ground  over  again  to  deftroy  the  weeds, 
it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the  Spinach  ;  for  it  the 
land  is  good  upon  which  it  is  fown,  the  fort  with 
broad  thick  leaves,  commonly  called  Plantain  Spinach, 
will  with  this  management  many  times  produce  leaves 
as  large  as  the  broad-leaved  Dock,  and  be  extremely 

But  in  order  to  have  a  fucceflion  of  Spinach  through 
the  feafon,  it  will  be  proper  to  fow  the  feed  at  three 
or  four  different  times  in  the  fpring  ;  the  firft  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  which  mull  be  on  a  dry  foil ;  the  fecond  the 
beginning  of  february,  upon  a  moifter  foil ;  the  third 
the  beginning  of  march,  which  fhould  be  on  a  moift 
foil}  and  the  fourth  the  beginning  of  april;  but  thele 
late  fowings  Ihould  be  hoed  out  thinner  at  the  hrtt 
time  than  either  of  the  former,  for  there  will  be  no  ne- 
ceffity  to  leave  it  for  cutting  out  thin  for  ule,  becaufe 
the  former  fowings  will  be  lufficientto  fupply  the  table 
till  thefe  are  full  grown ;  befides,  by  leaving  it  thin  at 
firft,  it  will  not  be  apt  to  run  up  to  feed  fo  loon  as  it 

would  if  the  plants  were  clofe. 

Thefe  fowings  here  mentioned  are  fuch  as  are  prac- 
tiled  by  the  kitchen-gardeners  near  London  ;  but  as 
this  herb  is  much  ufed  in  foups,  &c.  for  great  tables, 
there  Ihould  be  fome  feeds  lown  every  tnree  weeks, 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  to  fupply  the  kitchen  ;  but 
thefe  late  fowings  fhould  be  on  moift  ftrong  ground, 
otherwife,  if  the  feafon  proves  hot  and  dry,  the  Spinach 
will  run  to  feed  before  the  plants  obtain  ftrength,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  plants  do  not  ftand  thin. 

In  order  to  fave  feeds  of  either  of  thefe  kinds,  you 
fhould  fow  an  open  rich  fpot  of  ground,  with  the  fort 
you  intend  in  february,  after  the  danger  of  being  in¬ 
jured  by  froft  is  over;  and  when  the  plants  are  come 
up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out  to  fix  or  eight  inches 
diftance,  obferving  to  cut  down  the  weeds  at  the  fame 
time  ;  and  when  the  plants  have  grown  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  longer,  they  fliould  be  hoed  a  fecond 
time,  when  they  fhould  be  left  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  afunder  at  leaft,  for  when  they  have  fhot  out 
their  fide  branches  they  will  fufficiently  ipread  over 
•  the  ground. 

You  muft  alfo  obferve  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  which,  if  iuffered  to  grow  amongft  the  Spinach, 
will  caufe  it  to  run  up  weak,  and  greatly  injure  it. 
Y/hen  the  plants  have  run  up  to  flower,  you  will  eafily 
perceive  two  forts  amongft  them,  viz.  male  and  female. 
The  male  will  produce  fpikes  of  ftamineous  flowers, 
which  contain  the  farina,  and  are  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  impregnate  the  embryos  of  the  female  plants,  in 
4 
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order  to  render  the  feeds  prolific;  Thefe  male  plants 
are,  by  the  gardeners,  commonly  called  She  Spinach, 
and  arc  often  by  the  ignorant  pulled  up  as  foon  as 
they  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  female,  in  order,  as 
they  pretend,  to  give  room  for  the  feed- bearing  to 
fpread;  but,  from  feveral  experiments  which  I  have 
made  on  thefe  plants,  I  find  wherever  the  male  plants 
are  entirely  removed  before  the  farina  is  fhed  over  the 
female  plants,  the  feed  will  not  grow  which  they  pro¬ 
duce,  fo  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  leave  a  few 
of  them  in  every  part  of  the  fpot,  though  there  may 
be  a  great  many  drawn  out  where  they  are  too  thick, 
for  a  fmall  quantity  of  male  plants  (if  rightly  fituateci) 
will  be  fufficient  to  impregnate  a  great  number  of  fe¬ 
male,  the  farina  when  ripe,  fpreading  to  a  confi- 
derable  diftance,  when  the  plants  are  iliaken  by  the 

When  the  feeds  are  ripe  (which  may  be  known  by 
their  changing  their  colour,  and  beginning  to  fhatter, 
the  plants  fhould  be  drawn  up,  and  fpread  abroad  for 
a  few  days  to  dry,  obferving  to  turn  them  every  other 
day,  that  the  feeds  on  both  fidcs  may  dry  equally  ;  you 
muft  alfo  guard  the  feeds  from  birds,  otherwife  they 
will  devour  them.  When  dry,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
threfhed  out,  cleaned  from  the  dirt,  and  laid  up  for 
ufe  where  mice  cannot  come  to  them,  for  they  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fond  of  this  feed. 

[Spinach,  Wild.  See  Chenopodium. 

Spindle  Tree.  See  Euonymus. 

SPINIFEX.  ( From  Spina  and  Facio  :  Jo  named  from 
the  leaves  becoming  thorny.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1250.  Schreb.  n.  1611. 
fil.  nov.  gen.  gram.  29./.  1 — 5*  JuJf-  3°* 

Claff.  23.  2.  Polygamia  Dioecia. 

Nat.  order  of  Graminay  Gramme  a  or  Graffes. 


Linn . 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Hermaphrodite  Flowers. 

Cal.  Head  terminating,  compofed  of  feveral  bundles, 
involucred.  Bundles  partial  approximating,  involucred: 
in  each  a  Rachis  folitary,  awl-fhaped,  excavated  a  little 
above  the  bafe,  flower-bearing,  the  reft  naked,  and 
others  fimilar,  without  flower. 

Involucre  common  two-leaved :  leaflets  lanceolate, 
channelled,  fubulate-mucronate,  unequal:  proper 
four-leaved,  fimilar. 

Glume  one-flowered,  two-valved  :  valves  lanceolate, 
awl-fhaped  at  the  tip,  unequal ;  outer  longer, 
inner  concealed  within  an  excavation  of  the  rachis. 
Cor.  Glume  two-valved  :  valves  lanceolate,  convoluted  : 
inner  involving  the  genitals. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  filiform.  Anthers  linear,  long, 
cloven  at  both  ends,  probably  barren. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the 
glumes.  Stigmas  two,  villofe,  Handing  out. 

Per.  none.  Corolla  unchanged,  growing  to  the  feed. 
Seed  one,  oblong,  fmooth, 

*  Male  Flowers. 

Cal.  Head  as  in  the  Hermaphrodite.  _  Bundles  invo¬ 
lucred,  with  glumes  longer  dagger-pointed,  pungent. 
Rachis  each  fubtrigonal,  flowering  almoft  from  top  to 
bottom :  flowers  from  five  to  feven,  feffile,  alternate, 
bifarious,  parallel,  ovate-oblong,  awnlefs. 

Glume  two-flowered,  two-valved:  valves 

obtufe,  ftriated,  channelled,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  unequal ;  outer  fhorter :  one  flofcule  her¬ 
maphrodite,  barren. 

Cor.  Glume  two-valved:  valves  lanceolate,  channelled, 
convolute :  inner  narrower. 

Nectary  of  two  valves,  linear,  membranaceous,  loole, 

diaphanous,  fhort. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  filiform.  Anthers  linear,  long, 
cloven  at  both  ends,  {landing  out.  _  . 

Pist.  (in  one  flofcule)  Germ  oblcng.  Style  bifid.  Stigmas 

Obs.  Spinifex  differs  from  Lolium  in  having  two 
valves  to  the  calyx ;  from  Triticum  in  their 
not  being  tranfverfe. 

essential  character. 

Herm.  Cal.  Glume  two-valved,  two-flowered : 

parallel  to  the  rachis.  Cor.  two-valved,  awnlefs 
.  three.  Styles  two. 


oblong. 


valves 

Stam. 


Male. 
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Male.  Cal.  common  with  the  Hermaphrodite;  Cor.  and 
St  am.  fimilar. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Spinifex  fquanrofus. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  ed.  13.  757.  14.  902 .fuppl.  432.  Lour, 
cochinch.  647.  ed.  IV ill d.  794. 

Stipa  fpinifex.  Lin.  Jyfi.  ed.  13.  104.  Reich.  1.  220. 
mant.  300. 

Arundo  arborefcens  tabaxifera.  Mor.  hifi.  3;  219./-  8. 

t.  8./.  11.  * 

Ily-Mullu.  Rheed.mal.  12.  t.  75.  Raii fuppl.  614.. 
Gramen  daftylon  pumilum  malabaricum,  fpieis  lolia- 
ceis  in  acutam  fpinam  terminatis.  Scheuch.  gram. 
1 1 2. 

DESCRIPTION;  &C. 

Culms  very  large,  as  thick  as  the  finger,  glaucous, 
as  is  the  whole  plant,  jointed,  with  heaps  of  leaves  at 
every  joint,  even,  not  hollow  but  full.  Leaves  grafify, 
convolute ;  re curved-fp reading;  rigid,  fpiny  at  the 
-end:  fheaths  widened,  ftriated,  with ,  a  woolly  ligule. 
Bundles  three  or  four,  terminating,  compofed  of  fe- 
veral  fmaller  bundles ;  the  latter  of  a  few  lanceolate 
shorter  leaflets  without  fheaths ;  among  thefe  are  the 
fpikes,  moli  commonly  three.  Each  fpike  near  a 
fingers  length;  with  a  three-fided  rachis  ending  in  a 
fpine  and  five  alternate  lateral  feflile  remote  flowers. 
Thefe  are  ovate-oblong,  with  the  fide,  not  the  belly, 
turned  towards  the  rachis,  as  in  the  leaf.  Glume  twc- 
valved  x  valves  ovate,  lanceolate,  ftriated,  acute. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China  and  Cochin-china, 
on  fandy  coafts s. 

Spinifex.  See  Hibifcus  and  Stipa. J 
Si  I R JE A .  ( Spireon  of  Pliny.  Tinioccioi  of  Theophraftus. 

From  <77rii?x>  a  rope,  thefe  Jkruhs .  being  flexible  like 
ropes,  Miller.  'Eirtt^eu  in  Theophrafius ,  are  large  circu¬ 
lar  or  fpiral  'veins  in  trees. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  6jo.  Reich,  n.  68 6.  Schreb.  n.  862. 
Tournefl.  t.  389.  fluff.  ggg.x  Guerin,  t.  69.  Mill, 
fig.  t.  25 6^  257.  Filipendula.  Tournefl,  t.  550. 
Ulmaria.  Tournefl.  t.  141.  ArunCus.  edit. prior. 
Claff  ,i2.  4.  Icofandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Pomacea .  Rofacea ,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  flat  at  the  bafe,  with 
acute  fegments ;  permanent.  .  .  v-  . 

Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx,  oblong-rounded. 
Stam.  Filaments  movt  than'  twenty,  filiform,  fhorter  than 
the  coiolia,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundiftu 
PisT.  Germs  five  or  more.  Styles  as  many,  filiform, 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  headed. 

Per.  Capfules  oblong,  acuminate,  comprefied,  two- 
valved.  . 

Seeds  few,  acuminate,  fmall,  fattened, to  the  internal  fu¬ 
ture. 

Obs.  Filipendula,  Tourn.  has  numerous  capfules  in 
a  ring. 

Ulmaria,  Tourn.  has  numerous  capfules  con ^ 
torted  as  in  Helidteres. 

Aruncus  differs  from  the  reft  in  being  dioecious. 

S.  opulifolia  is  trigynous.  -  ... 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five -cleft.  Pet.  five.  Capfl  many-feeded. 

species. 

*  Shrubby. 

[1.  Spiraea  lmvigata.  Smooth -leaved  Spiraa. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  471-  Reich.  2.  519.  mild.  2.  1055. 

mant.  244*  IVilld.  arb.  p'jo.  G<ertn.  fruPt  j 
-  338.  ,  . 

S.  altaica.  Pallas  raff.  1,  37.  t.  23.  itin.  2.  app.  739. 

n.  3.  t.  T.  .  .  \ 

S.  altaienfis.  Laxm.  nov.  aft.  Petrop.  13.  333.  t.  29 
/•  2.  j  '  :  *  i 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  feflile,  racemes  compound. ]  ! 

2.  Spiraea  falicifolia.  Willow -leaved  Spiraea. 

Ait.kew.il.  197.  WillL  fpec.  2.  1033.  arb.  g 70.' 

*.  S.  falic.  carnea.:  Flejh- coloured  Willo  w-leaved  Spiraeas 
Ait.  kew.  2.  197.  Ehrh.  beitr.  7.  136. 

S.  ialicifolia.  Lin.  fpec.  700.  Reich.  2.  520.  hort. 

cliff.  1 9 1 .  upf.  13  1.  H  ither,  arr.  -ed.  3.  463. 
Smith  brit.  335,  Gmel.  fib.  3.  183.  n.  47.  Egg, 
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Roth  germ.  1.  213.  2.  330.  Hoffm.  germ.  13 
Du  K(Jl  harbecc.  2.  428.  n.  1.  Kniph.  cent.  3. 
n\  9 1  •  /f  eiF  31.  Pallas  roff.  1.  36.  t.  21. 
Amm.  ruth.  263.  Wangenh.  amer.  119.  Krock, 

inft  Duham‘  arb ’  2‘  *•  7 $•  Tournefl 

S.  Theophrafti  forte.  Cluf  hifi.  1.  80.  Park,  theat. 

1436. /.  1437./.  1.  Ger.emac.  1601.  Raii  hi  ft 
'1 699.  J 

Frutex  fpicatus,  foliis  ferratis  falitrnis.  Bauh.  tin 
'  475-  ■.  v  ..  . 

Leaves  lanceolate ,  racemes  flubflpiked,  petals  fiefij-co- 
loured,  bark  of  the  branches  yellowiflh. 

(3.  S.  falic,  aipeftns.  Alpine  Willow-leaved  Spiraea. 
PVilld.fpet.  2.  1056. 

S.  falic.  (3.  Pallas  roff.  1.  36.  22. 

S.  falicis  folio  breviore  latiufculo  crenato,  floribus 
rubris.  Amm.  ruth.  188.  t.  28. 

7.  S,  falic.  paniculata.  Panicle  Willow-leaved  Spiraea. 
Ait.  kew.  2.  198.fl  Mill.  diet.  ed.  7 i  n.  8.  fig. 
171.  t.  237.  /.  2. 

S.  alba.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  430.  Ehrh.  beitr  7 

1 si’  '  ;;::r 

Leaves  lanceolate ,  racemes  panided  divaricated,  petals 
white,  bark  of  the  branches  red. 

L  S.  falic,  latifolia.  Broad- Willow -leaved  Spiraa. 

•  4it.  kew.  198.  y. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong,  racemes  panicled,  petals  white , 
bark  of  the  branches  rufefeent. 

Leaves  oblong  ferrate  fmooth,  racemes  decompounded. 

13-  Spiraea  callofa.  Callous  Spirtea; 

Lin. Jyfi.  471.  Willd.  2.  1036.  Thunb. jap.  log. 

S.  iaponica.  Lin. fuppl.  262. 

Leaves  lanceolate  acute  ferrate  fubvillofe,  panicle  decom¬ 
pounded  Jubfaftigiatef] 

4-  Spiraea  tomentofa.  Scarlet  Spiraea. 

Lin.  fpec.  701.  Reich.  2.320.  Willd.  2.  1056. 
i,  urb.  371.  Duham.  arb.  6.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2. 
433,  Wangenh.  ainer.  118.  Mill.  fig.  t.  257./.  1. 
Ulmaria  pentacarpos,  integris  ferratis  foliis  parvis  fubtus 
incanis,  virginiana.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  321 .  f.  5.  Raii 
fuppl.  33°.  Mor.  hifi.  g.  gig. 

Leaves,  lanceolate  unequally  ferrate  tomentofe  beneath , 
flowers  doubly  racenied. 

[5-  Spiraea  argentea.  Silvery -leaved  Spiraa. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  472.  Willd.  2.  1037.  fuppl.  261. 

Leaves  filky  wedge-fhaped  marked  with  lines,  ferrate  at 
the  tip  and fomewhat  plaited,  racemes  compound. 

6.  Spiraea  alpina.  Siberian  alpine  Spiraa. 

Lin.,  fpec.  ed,  Willd.  1.  1057.  Pallas  roff.  1.  or 
-  t.  10.  '  '  J 

Spiraeas  crenatae  varietas.  Georgi  itin.  217. 

Leaves linear -lanceolate  toothletted  very  fmooth,  corymbs 
lateral.  1 

7.  Spiraea  hypericifolia.  Hypericum -leaved  Spiraea. 

Lin. fpec.  701.  Reich.  2.  321.  Willd.  1.  1037* 
hert., cliff.  1.90.  upf  13 1.  Du  Roi  harbecc,  2.  434. 
Wangenh.  amer.}\g.  Willd.  arb.  372. 

S.  hyperici  folio  non  crenato.'  Tournefl  inft,  61S. 
Duham.  arb.  3., 

Pruno  fylveftri  affinis  canadenfis.  Bauh.  pin.  517. 

Raii  hifi .  8 2. .Pluk.  phyt;. t,  ,2 1 8 .  fl.  3 . 

Hypericum  frutefeens  americanum  flore  albo.  Park, 
theat.  373.  fl  7. 

Leaves  obovate  quite  entire,  umbels  JeJJile. 

[8.  Spinea  chamaedri folia.  Germander-leaved  Spiraea. 

Lin. fpec.  701  .  jyfi.  472.,  Reich.' 1.  321.  Will/.  2. 
10,58.  arb.  372.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  432.  Thunb. 
jap;. 210.  Gmel.  fib.  g.  Pallas  roff.  1.32. 

.*  v  1 5 •  \  ."I" 

S.  chamaodryos  foliis.  Amm.  ruth.  269. 

■  S.  cantonienfis.  flour,  co chinch.  322.  ed.  Willd.  395. 

Leaves  obovate  gafh-toothed  at  the  tip,  corymbs  pedun- 
;  ,  cled ; 

9,,  Spiraea  ulmifolia.  Elm-leaved  Spiraa. 

:  Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1058.  arb.  g~]2.  Scop,  cam . 
n.  600.  /.  22. 

S.  chamtednfolia.  Jacqu.  hort.  d.  t.  140. 

,,S,  betulifolia.  Pallas  rojj.  1.33.  t.  16. 

A.  foliis  ovatis  crenatis.  Gmel.  jib.  3.  189. 

Leaves  ovate -lanceolate  doubly  toothed ,  corymbs  pedun¬ 
cle  d,] 

16  A  "  h  to,  Spirara 
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M  Sniraea  crenata.  Hawthorn-learned  $pir*a. 

701.  a**  *.  S«.  mu.*.™#- 
GSa#  illujlr.3 1?  G»rf.  <V.  I.  «*• 

*«*/.  11.  n.  94.  Pallas  roff.  1.  35*  *9-  Lhunb. 

jap.  210,  Barr.  rar.  1376.  1.  564.? 

S.  hyperici  folio  ampliore,  modo  integro  modo  cien- 
tato.  r«/£.  270. 

S.  fol.  \tariis  hirfutis.  ruth.  189.  ».  268- 

Leaves  obdvate  acute  toothed  at  the  tip  three-nerve  co 
rymhs  cluftered  peduncled. 
f  1 1 .  Spiraea  triloba.  Three-lobe  leaved  Spfffa. 

^  Un.fyft.  472.  Reich.  2.  521.  JVilld.  2.  10 S9. 
want.  244.  Pallas  roff.  1.  33.  t.  17. 

S.  ramofifiima,  parvo  fubrotundo  opuli  folio. 

roundijh  Jubcordate  obtujely  lobed  toothed ,  umbels 
peduncled. 

12  Spiraea  thalidlroides.  Meadow-rue  leaved  hptraa. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  mild.  2.  1059.  Pallas  roff.  1.  34.  /•  18. 

S.  aquilegifolia.  Pallas  itin.  3.  app.  734-  »•  94*  "• 

y;  3. 

S.  foliis  variis  per  fafciculos  congeftis.  Amm.  ruth. 
188.  n.  267. 

Leaves  obovate  obtuje  Jub  trilob  ate,  umbels  later  aljejj;le.\ 

13.  Spiraea  opulifolia.  Currant -leaved  Spiraea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  702.  Jyft.  472-  Reich.  2.  $22.  mild. 

2.  1059.  hort.  cliff.  190.  Gron.virg.  55.  r/illich 
cbf.  n.  37.  Gartn.  frubi.  1.  337.  Z>«  Rn 

harbecc.  2.  436.  JVangenh.  amer.  119. 

374. 

S.  opuli  folio.  Tournef.  injl.  618.  Buham.  arb.  5. 
Euonymus  virginiana,  ribefii  folio,  capfulis  eleganter 
bullatis.  Comm.  hort.  1.  169.  t.  87.  idrw  hijl. 
1622.  &  69. 

Leaves  ovate  three-lobed ferrate,  corymbs  peduncled. 

14.  Spiraea  forbifolia.  Service-leaved  Spiraea, 
tin:  Jpet.  702.  Reich.  2.  522.  JVilld.  2.  1060. 

amoen.  2.  35 2.  Gmel.fib.  3.  190.  /.  46.  Pallas 
rojf.  1.  38.  t.  24.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  436.  WiUd. 

375. 

S.-  forbi  folio  tenuiter  crenato,  floribus  in  thyrfo  albis. 
Amm.  ruth.  1 86.- 

(}.  S.alpina,  caule  fufFruticofo,  floribus corymbons duplo 

majoribus.  Pallas  rojf.  1.  34.  t.  25. 

Leaves  pinnate,  leaflets  uniform  ferrate,  Jlem  Jhrubby, 
flowers  panicled. 

**  Herbaceous. 

15.  Spiraea  Aruncus.  Goat's- beard  Spiraea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  702.  Jyft.  472.  Reich.  2.  522.  JVilld. 
2.  1060.  Gouan  illuftr.  3 1.  Hoffm.  germ.  173. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  216.  2.  551.  Pollich  pal.  n.  479. 
Krock.filef.  n.  764.  Crantz.  auftr.  109.  Scop, 
earn.  n.  601.'  'Villars  dauph.  3.  556.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1621.  Thunb.  jap.  21 1.  Pallas  roff. 

1 .  39.  L  26.  Gmel.fib.  3.  192.  Kniph.  cent.  3. 

«.  89.  - 

Aruncus.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  463.  Gronrvirg.  121. 
Filipendula.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1134. 
l3axba'  caprae;-  Cam.  hort.  26.  /.  9.  Dalech.  hift. 
1080. — floribus  oblongis.  Bauh.pin.  163.  Tournef. 
inft.  265. 

Barba  capri.  Bauh.  hift.  488.  Ger.  emac.  1043^ 

•  n.  2.-  Raii  hift.' 70%. 

Ulmaria  major  f.  altera.  Park,  theat.  592. 
Drymopogon  1.  Tabern.  ic.  777. 

Leaves fuper  decompound,  fpikes  panicled,  flowers  dioecious 

16.  Spiraea  Filipendula.  Common  Dropwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  702.  Jyft.  472.  Reich.  2.  523.  JVilld 

2.  1061.  mat.  med.  126.  hort:  cliff.  1 91 .  FI 
fuec.  n.  439.  Hudf.  angl.  217.  JVither.  arr.  ed 

3.  463.  Smith  brit-.  535.  engl.  bot.  t.  284 
Light/,  f cot.  259.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  415 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  453.  Abbot  bcdf.  n.  367.  FI.  dan 
t.  635.  Hoffm.  germ.  174.  Roth.  germ.  1.  216 
2.  552.  Pollich  pal.  n.  480.  Krock.filef.  n.  765 
Crantz  auftr.  109.  n.  3.  Scop.  cam.  n.  602 
Villars  dauph.  3.  557.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1622 
Gmel.fib.  3.  191.  n.  52.  Pallas  roff.  1.  39.  Ludw 
cbi.  t.  60.  Blackw.  t.  467.  Kniph.  cent.  3.n.  90 
Regnault  lot.  Plenck,  ic.  399. 

bilipendula.  Camer.  epit.  608.  Matth.  865.  valgr. 
2.  217.  Bod.  pernpt.  56.  1.  Ger.  900.  1.  emac. 


1058.  1.  Raii  hift.  623.  fyn.  259.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  71./.  6.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1 136. 

F.  vulgaris.  Bauh.pin.  163.  Park,  theat.  435.  i» 
Mor.  hift.  3.  322.  f.  9.  t.  20.  f.  1. 

|3.  Filipendula  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  167.  prodr.  85. 
Park,  theat.  435.  /.  3.  hift.  623. 

Spiraea  anguftifolia.  Mill,  dibt .  n.  9. 

Leaves  ' interruptedly  pinnate,  leaflets  uniform  ferrate 
fmooth,  Jlem  herbaceous,  flowers  cymed  many-ftyled. 

17.  Spiraea  Ulmaria.  Meadow-fweet. 

Lin. Jpec.  702.  Jyft.  472.  Reich.  2.  523. 

2.  1061.  ft.  lapp.  n.  201.  fuec.  n.  440.  hort.  cliff. 

1 9 1 .  mat.  med.  129.  Hudf.  angl.  217.  JVither. 
arr.  ed.  3. 464.  Smith  brit.  536.  engl.  hot.  t.  960. 
Curt.  lond.  5.  ?.  33.  34°-  Light f.  feet.  259. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  416.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  454. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  368.  FI.  dan.  t.  547-  Rcffm. 
germ.  174.  Roth.  germ.  1.  216.  2.  553.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  481.  Krock.filef.  n.  7  66.  Crantz  auftr. 
109.  Scop.  cam.  n.  603.  Villars  dauph.  3.  557. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1623.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  191.  n.  53. 
Pallas  roff.  1.  40.  Ludw.  etl.  23.  Kniph.  cent.  1. 
n.  84.  Regnault  bot.  Plenck,  icu  400. 

Filipendula.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1135*  m  1 

Ulmaria.  Cluf.  pan.  700.  hift.  2.  198.  1.  Bauh.  hift. 
3.488.2.  Raii  hift.  623.  fyn.  259.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  71./.  8.  Blackw .  465. 

U.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  592.  1. 

Regini  prati.  Bod.  pernpt.  57.  Ger.  886.  mar. 

1  io43* 

Barba  caprae  floribus  compadtis.  Bauh.  pin.  164. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  323./.  9.  20./.  3. 

Leaves  interruptedly  pinnate  tomentofe  beneath ,  the  end- 
leaflet  larger  lobed ,  flowers  cymed  many-ftyled. 

[18.  Spiraea  digitata.  '  Finger- leaved  Spiraea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  1061. 

S.  palmata.  Pallas  roff.  1.  40.  t.  27.  itin.  3.  app.  735. 
n.  95*  t.  Cfl  f  t- 

S.  folio  impari  majore  multifido.  Gmel.fib.  3.  192. 
Ulmaria  foliis  profunde  laciniatis.  Amm.  ruth.  74. 
Leaves  pinnate  tomentofe  beneath,  the  end  one  larger 
feven-lobed,  the  lateral  ones  five-lobed,  corymb  branched 
contrasted. 

19.  Spiraea  lobata.  Lobe -leaved  Spiraa. 

Lin.  Jyft.  ed.  14.  472.  JVilld.  2.  J062.  Jacqu. 

hort.  1.  38.  /.  88. 

S.  palmata.  Lin.  Jyft.  ed.  13.  393.  Reich.  2.  524. 

'fuppl.  262.  * 

Leaves  pinnate  fmooth,  the  end  one  larger  feven-lobed,  the 
lateral  ones  three-lobed,  corymbs  proliferous. 

20.  Spiraea  camtfchatica.  Ear-petioled  Spiraa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  1062.  Pallas  roff.  1.  41. 

t.  28.  Gmel.fib.  3.  192 .  n.  55. 

Leaves  five-lobed ,  petioles  eared,  fiem  hirfute,  corymbs 
proliferous. 

21.  Spiraea  palmata.  Hand-leaved  Spireea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  1062.  Thunb.  jap.  212. 

Leaves  palmate  ferrate,  panicle  Juperdecompound.\ 

22.  Spiraea'' trifbliata.  Three-leaved  Spiraea. 

Lin.  Jpec.  702.  Jyft.  472.  Reich.  2.  524.  JVilld. 

2.  1063.  hort.  cliff:  191.  upf  13 1.  Gron.virg. 
55.  Mill.  fig.  17 1.  t.  256.  Curt.magaz.  t.  aJ>9 • 
Pluk.phyt.L236.fis .  Raii  fuppl.  330.  Mor. 

hift •  323-  ,  .  .  . 

Leaves  ternate ferrate  almoft  equal ,  flowers fubpanicled. 

*>"  '  -DESCRIPTIONS, 

[1.  Shrubby  with  round  branches.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  bluntilh,  mucronate,  very  even.  Racemes  ter¬ 
minating,  folitary,  eredt,.  compofed  of  alternate,  erect, 
racemelets,  fupported  by  a  lmall  bracte.  Flowers 
longer  than  the  pedicel,  white,  akernate.  Stamens 

longer  than  the  corollas  h.  ' 

Stems  wand-like,  numerous,  ftraight,  ftout,  _  the 
thicknels  of  a  finger,  little  branched,  covered  vit  a 
fmooth  bark,  of  a  glaucous-teftaceous  colour,  very 
tough,  and  at  the  end  fomewhat  herbaceous.  Leaves 
on  the  older  Hems  in  alternate  clufters  ;  on  the  younger 
branches  fingly  alternate,  oblong,  fmooth,  quite  entire, 
foft,  narrowed  at  the  bafe  into  a  fort  of  winged  pe-' 
dole,  having  a  toothlet  or  very  fmall  point  at  the  end 
emerging  from  the  nerve.  Racemes  compofed  0 

h  Linn.  mant. 
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partial  ones,  commonly  about  twelve  ;  when  fruiting, 
fubfaftigiate.  Flowers  white,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize 
as  in  chamadrifolia.  Calyx  fiattifh,  acutely  five-cleft, 
fmooth.  Petals  ovate.  Stamens  about  thirty,  a  little 
longer  than  the  petals,  with  ovate  anthers  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour.  Germs  commonly  four  or  five.  Cap¬ 
fules  for  the  moft  part  four,  (five  or  fix,  immerfed  in 
the  woolly  bottom  of  the  calyx,  fmall,  oblong,  Gartn.) 
biggifh,  teftaceous,  hard,  lhaped  like  filicles,  ere£t ; 
when  frefh,  fomewhat  clammy,  with  a  fragrant  rofy 
fmell.  Seeds  ufually  two  in  each  capfule,  very  large, 
linear-lanceolate,  teftaceous  :  (four,  pendulous,  oblong, 
flightly  incurved,  acuminate,  angular,  bay,  Gartner, ) 

Native  of  Siberia,  in  vallies  at  the  foot  of  the  loftier 
Altaic  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  fnow.  Flow-^ 
ering  in  the  (pring,  ripening  its  capfules  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  auguft,  and  then  flowering  again  from  the 
lateral  branches.  The  (hoots  being  tough,  very  ftraight, 
and  of  a  proper  fize,  are  ufed  by  the  Cofacks  for  ram¬ 
rods.  The  leaves  being  gently  and  pleafantly  aftrin- 
gent,  may  ferve  as  a  fuccedaneum  for  tea l. 

Introduced  in  1774,  by  Daniel  Charles  Solander, 
L.  L.  D.  It  flowers  from  april  to  june  k. 

2.  This  fhrub  is  about  four  feet  high,  with  rod-like 
Hems,  fmooth ;  the  branches  yellow.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  fubfeflile,  broad-lanceolate,  unequally  ferrate, 
fmooth  on  both  fides.  Racemes  terminating,  folitary, 
ere<5t,  decompound,  obtufe,  many-flowered ;  with  li¬ 
near,  folitary  bracStes.  Corollas  of  a  role-red,  paler 
when  expanded  *.] 

Miller  defcribes  the  fhrub  as  it  is  commonly  culti¬ 
vated  in  our  nurferies  under  the  name  of  Spiraa  Frutex. 
Stalks  very  taper,  and  rough  towards  the  top,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  reddifh  bark.  Leaves  about  three  inches 
long,  and  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  bluntly  ferrate, 
and  of  a  bright  green  colour.  In  rich  moift  ground 
the  (talks  will  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high,  but  in  mode¬ 
rate  land  from  three  to  four  ;  for  their  whole  height  is 
one  year’s  growth  from  the  root.  They  are  terminated 
by  fpikes  of  pale  red  or  fle(h-coloured  flowers :  the 
lower  part  of  the  fpike  is  branched  out  into  fmaller, 
but  the  upper  part  is  clofe  and  obtufe.  Some  of  the 
ftamens  ftand  out  much  beyond  the  petals,  but  others 
are  not  fo  long  ;  they  are  terminated  by  brown  headed 
anthers.  The  capfules  are  pointed,  but  rarely  come 
to  perfection  in  England,  This  fhrub  flowers  in  june 
and  july  ;  and  in  moift  feafons  there  are  frequently 
young  (hoots  from  the  root  which  flower  in  autumn, 

[Pallas  defcribes  it  thus  as  found  wild  in  Siberia. 
From  a  prolific  root  this  fhrub  is  widely  luxuriant, 
with  numerous  upright  fhcots,  little  branched,  rod¬ 
like,  clothed  with  a  greenilh  bark,  and  a  brownifh 
fiffile  deciduous  epidermis.  Branches  herbaceous  at 
the  end,  round,  ftriated,  yellowifh,  hairy,  leafed  alter¬ 
nately,  flowering  at  the  top.  Leaves  petioled,  broad- 
lanceolate,  pubefeent,  in  the  larger  variety  very  (harp, 
deeply  and  .(harply  ferrate.;  the  ferratures  double  :  in 
the  fmaller  variety  they  are  blunter,  Amply  ferrate  only 
here  and  there,  more  hoary  and  drier.  Racemes  in 
the  larger  compound  and  very  handfome  ;  in  the  low 
one  Ample,  very  (hort,  fometimes  a  little  compound, 
with  one  or  two  branchlets  having  three  or,  four  flowers 
on  each.  Braftes  to  the  partial  racemes  lanceolate, 
together  with  the  peduncles  pubefeent.  The  flowers 
have  a  little  feent,  before  they  open  are  of  a  very  fine 
rofe  colour,  but  afterwards  of.  a  pale  flefh- colour. 
Calyx  minute,  green,  fcarcely  pubefeent.  Petals 
biggifh,  oval.  Stamens  more  than  twenty,  much 
longer  than  the  petals,  pale;  with  yellow  anthers. 
Capfules  ereCl,  biggifh,  teftaceous,  very  feldom  ripen¬ 
ing  in  gardens. 

By  the  banks  of  rivers  it  is  often  a  fathom  high, 
with  longer  leaves  and  large  handfome  racemes  of 
flowers,  as  it  appears  in  gardens  :  but  on  the  rocky 
Tides  of  mountains  it  is  fmaller  and  more  branched, 
with  ,  fhorter  leaves,  and  a  very  (hort  Ample  raceme. 
The  latter  of  thefe  Willdenow  has  diftinguiftied  as  a 
variety,  under  the  name  of  alpejlris. 

It  begins  from  the  river  Ob,  and  thence  becomes 
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gradually  more  abundant  about  the  Jenifea,  and  in  the 
country  beyond  the  lake  Baikal. 

Pallas  can  fcarcely  believe  it  to  be  wild  in  Silefia. 
Nor  can  I  credit  its  being  indigenous  of  England, 
though  it  occurs  fometimes  in  moift  hedges  in  Weft- 
moreland,  in  many  places  on  the  borders  of  Winan- 
dermere  ;  and  alfo  between  Poolbridge  and  Colthoufc 
near  Hawkfhead,  Cumberland ;  and  in  a  wood  atHafod, 
Cardigan  (hire.] 

y.  The  (talk  of  the  panicled  variety  is  covered  with 
a  bright  brown  bark,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  (lender  horizontal  branches  on  every 
fide.  The  leaves  are  of  a  thin  confidence,  and  a 
bright  Colour  on  both  fides,  (harply  ferrate,  and  upon 
(hort  petioles.  The  flowers  are  difpofed,  in  panicles  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  :  the  petals  are  fmall,  roundifh 
and  white  ;  filaments  many  and  fhort,  terminated  by 
roundifh  red  anthers.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft, 
but  rarely  produces  good  feeds  in  England.  It  grows 
naturally  in  North  America,  whence  Mr.  Miller  re¬ 
ceived  it.  [This  variety,  which  is  deferibed  and 
figured  in  Mr.  Miller’s  plates,  and  deferibed  in  the 
feventh  edition  of  his  didlionary,  as  a  diftindt  fpecies, 
is  wholly  omitted  in  the  eighth. 

The  broad-leaved  variety  is  alfo  a  native  of  North 
America. 

It  appears  from  Rea’s  Flora,  that  the  common  Spiraea 
Frutex  was  cultivated  here  in  1665  m. 

3.  Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  roundifh,  vil- 
lofe,  purplifh,  ered.  Leaves  alternate,  elliptic,  une¬ 
qually  ferrate,  ferratures  remote  and  not  glandular ; 
the  lower  leaves  villofe,  efpecially  on  the  nerves ;  the 
upper  green,  glaucous  beneath,  nerved,  ered,  an  inch 
and  half  long.  Petioles  a  line  in  length,  femicylin- 
dric,  with  a  fmooth  red  callofity  on  each  fide  of  the 
bafe  without.  Flowers  red.  Peduncles  and  pedicels 
villofe. — It  differs  from  tomentofa  in  having  villofe,  not 
tomentofe  leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  panicles : — from 

Jalicifolia ,  jn  having  the  leaves  manifeftly  petioled,  el¬ 
liptic,  (harper  and  longer,  with  the  ferratures  remote  ; 
the  panicle  faftigiate,  not ,  (piked  ;  the  .under  furface 
of  the  leaves,  the  ftem,  and  peduncles  villofe. 

Native  of  Japan,  in  the  ifland  Nipon ;  flowering 
in  june  ”. 

4.  This  differs  from  the  Jalicifolia  in  having  the 
leaves  more  deeply  and  unequally  ferrate,  very  tomen¬ 
tofe  beneath  ;  the  terminating  compound  raceme  clofer 
and  longer ;  the  flowers  of  a  deeper  red,  and  eight 
times  fmaller ;  the  fruits  villofe0.] 

The  (talks  are  (lender,  and  branch  out  hear  the 
ground  ;  they  have  a  purple  bark  covered  with  a  gray 
mealy  down.  Leaves  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Jalicifolia , 
downy  and  veined  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  bright 
gfeen  above.  Branches  terminated  by  a  thick  raceme 
of  flowers,  branched  towards  the  bottom  into  fmall 
fpikes.  Flowers  very  fmall,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
appearing  in  july,  [auguft  and  feptember* 

Native  of  Pennsylvania.  Introduced  in  1736,  by 
Peter  Collinfon,  Efq.p 

5.  Branches  ftriated,  efeft,  with  (hort  branchlets. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  filky-tomentofe  on  both 
fides.  Racemes  longer  than  the  branchlets.  Flowers 
very  fmall,  with  villofe  germs.  : 

Native  of  New  Granada,  where  it  was  found  by 
Mutis9. 

6.  Shpots  a  cubit  and  half  of  two  cubits  (a  yard) 
high.  Thefe  and  the  older  branches  are  of  a  teftaceous 
colour,  with  a  brownifh  epidermis,  cloven  longitudi¬ 
nally  and  deciduous.  Leaves  commonly  from  three 
to  five  in  a  bundle,  or  elfe  alternate,  very  much  nar¬ 
rowed  at  the  bafe,  felfile,  very  finely  ferrulate  at  the 
edge  or  elfe  entire.  Corymbs  on  the  (hoots  of  the 
year,  (which  are  (hort  and  leafy)  fubglobular,  dilpofed 
all  one  way,  as  in  crenata ,  but  lefs  abundant,  and  on 
more  (lender  and  longer  peduncles.  Flowers  a  little 
larger,  with  fmooth  calyxes.  Capfules  oblong,  com- 
prefled,  from  ere<5t  parallel,  gray. 

This  feems  to  be  a  middle  fpecies  between  crenata 
and  hypericifolia.  It  differs  from  the  former  in  its 
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place  of  growth,  time  of  flowering,  leaves  which  are 
not  three-nerved,  but  very  fmooth,  tender,  attenuated 
towards  the  bafe  but  not  petioled;  in  the  outer  (kin  of 
the  {hoots  falling  off  *  in  the  peduncles  being  more 
{lender  and  longer  ;  and  the  capfules  being  larger,  and 
from  upright  parallel.  It  differs  from  the  latter,  in 
having  the  leaves  acute  hnd  nervelefs,  not  rounded  and 
three-nerved ;  the  flowers  fmaller,  in  many-flowered 
corymbs,  not  in  feflile  few  flowered  umbels. 

Native  of  eaftern  Siberia,  efjpecially  beyond  the  lake 
Baikal,  and  about  the  lake  itfelf,  flowering  in  june  .] 

7.  This  rifes  with  feveral  {lender  fhrubby  ftalks  five 
or  fix  feet  high,  covered  with  a  dark-brown  baik, 
fending  out  fmall  fide  branches  the  whole  length. 
Leaves  fmall,  wedge-fhaped,  having  many  pundtures 
on  their  furface,  as  in  thofe  of  St.  John’s-wort.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  fmall  feflile  umbels,  each  on  a  long  {lender  pe¬ 
dicel,  and  white.  They  appear  in  may  and  june,  and 
as  the  flowers  arc  produced  almoft  the  whole  length  of 
the  branches,  this  fhrub  makes  a  good  appearance 
during  the  time  of  flowering. 

[It  was  cultivated  here  in  1640,  according  to 
Parkinfon s  ;  who  fays  that  it  came  from  the  north- 
well  parts  of  America.  Miller  fays  it  came  originally 
from  Canada,  and  that  country  has  been  generally  taken 
for  its  native  place  of  growth.  Yet  Dr.  Smith  in¬ 
forms  us  that  there  is  no  fpecimen  of  this  fhrub  among 
the  North  American  plants  which  Kalm  gave  to  Lin- 
neus,  and  that  it  is  to  all  appearance  perfectly  'wild  in 
Italy,  where  Dr.  Smith  found  all  the  hedges  full  of  it 
in  flower,  on  the  a 8th  df  april,  between  Terni  and 
Foligno.  He  adds,  that  its  common  Englifh  name  of 
Italian  May ,  feems  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  its  be¬ 
ing  a  native  of  Italy1. — I  did  not  know  that  fuch  is  its 
common  name  in  [Englifh  ;  but  furely  it  is  a  better  ap¬ 
pellation  than  that  barbarous  one  of  Hypericum  Frutex , 
by  which  it  is  generally  known  among  the  nurfery- 
men. 

8.  Shoots  abundant,  feldom  two  ells  high,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  finger,  wand-like,  branched.  Wood 

-  brittle.  Bark  of  the  {hoots  yellowifh-bxown,  with 
prominent  dots  fcattered  over  it.  Branches  alternate, 
commonly"  angular,  with  a  teftaceous  bark  fomewhat 
ftriated,  and  in  the  younger  branches  covered  with  a 
tender  afh-coloured  epidermis,  which  falls  off-  the 
annual  fhoots  are  grooved  and  pubefeent.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  foftifh,  pubefeent  with  proftrate  hairs,  quite 
entire  at  the  bafe,  but  commonly  gafh- ferrate  from  the 
middle  to  the  end,  where  they  are  fliarp.  Corymbs 
at  the  top  of  the  Items  frequent,  many-flowered,  ter¬ 
minating  the  annual  alternate  {hoots:  in  gardens  and 
'  in  moift  fhady  places  thefe  corymbs  are  more  elon¬ 
gated  ;  but  in  a  ruder  foil  moft  of  the  peduncles  are 
cluttered  at  the  top  like  an  umbel.  Flowers  biggifh, 

'  white,  having  a  weak  virole  fmell,  and  fugacious. 

‘  Stamens  lels  than  twenty.  Capfules  five,  gray,  eredl, 
parallel,  acute,  mucronate  outwardly  with  the  ftyle,  in¬ 
wardly  opening  longitudinally.  Seeds  like  fawduft, 
gray  and  very  fmall. 

This  fpecies  varies  very  much,  efpecially  with  larger 
or  fmaller  leaves,  more  or  lefs  cut,  but  more  commonly 
quite  entire  and  ovate-acute  \ 

Native  of  Siberia,  Hungary,  Japan,  and  China 
•  about  Canton.  f  '  •  -  -  ' .  . 

On  the  rocks  of  Dauria,  the  leaves  are  very  fmall  and 
very  pubefeent,  inlomuch  that  they  are  alnfoft  tomen- 
tofe ;  the  flowers  alfo  are  much  fmaller.  "At  Kamtf- 
chatka  the  leaves  are  fomewhat  tomentofe*. 

The  cham^drifolia  of  Jacquin  is  the  next  fpecies, 
and  the  fame  with  the  betulifolia  of  Pallas. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  Willdenow,  the  cantonienfis  of  Loureiro  is  this 
fpecies.  ;o 

In  Kamtfchatka  the  leaves  are  ufed  as  a  fuccedaneum 
for  tea,^  being  {lightly  aftringent.  When  the  fhoots 
are  ftraight,  they  make  tobacco-pipes  of  them.  This 
makes  beautiful  hedges,  being  entirely  covered 
with  flowers  in  june.  The  capfules  ripen  in  auguft  ; 
but  it  does  not  readily  grow  from  feed,  and'it  does  not 
throw  out  luekers  fo  freely  as  fome  of  the  fpecies  C 
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9.  This  is  very  different  from  the  preceding:  hav¬ 
ing  ovate-lanceolate  leaves  grofsly  double-toothed ; 
not  obovate,  gafhed  only  at  the  end,  as  in  that  :  it  has 
alfo  larger  flowers,  and  a  higher  ftem  x. 

It  was  imperfectly  known  to  Pallas,  only  from  dried 
fpecimens  among  Steller’s  plants.  The  fpecimen 
which  Jacquin  lent  him  from  Carniola,  had  the 
branches  more  fharply  angular  than  the  Siberian 
chamatdrifolia ;  the  leaves  larger,  fmoother,  ferrate, 
but  fcarcely  galhed  ;  the  flowers  much  bigger ;  and 
the  fhrub  in  general  ftouter  \ 

10.  Stems  feveral,  fcarcely  two  ells  high,  very  much 
branched  from  the  bottom.  Branches  rod-like,  round, 
with  a  teftaceous  bark  cloven  longitu  finally.  Leaves 
on  the  younger  branches  and  annual  fhoots  alternate^ 
attended  with  fmaller  ones  in  little  bundles,  hoary  or 
glaucous,  three-nerved,  hardifh,  varying  in  form  and 
fize ;  on  the  luxuriant  fhoots  or  branches  fometimes 
ovate-acute,  widifh,  ferrulax  from  the  tip  beyond  the 
middle  ;  but  commonly  oblong,  bluntilh,  crenulate  or 
ferrulate  towards  the  tip,  or  more  commonly  quite 
entire.  Corymbs  at  the  ends  of  the- annual  twigs, 
very  abundant,  difpofed  along  the  branches  on  one 
fide,  in  hemifpherical  clufters.  Flowers  fmallifh,  white, 
odorous.  Calyx  bell-fbaped,  together  with  the  pe¬ 
duncle  fomewhat  pubefeent :  petals  oval :  ftamens 
fewer  than  twenty,  longer  than  the  petals ;  with  pale 
anthers.  Capfules  very  ftlort,  conical-mucronate, 
placed  in  a  ftar,  calycled  with  the  withered  calyx,  of 
a  dufky  teftaceous  colour15. 

Thunberg  thus  deferibes  it  as 5  found  in  Japan. — « 
Stem  fhrubby,  loofe,  fmooth  in  all  its  parts.  Branches 
round.  Branchlets  filiform,  alternate,  brown,  from 
upright  fpreading,  loofe,  capillary  at  the  end,  rod-like, 
a  foot  long,  frequent,  fometimes  fubdivided.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  lanceolate,  entire  or  ferrate  at  the 
tip,  frequent,  erebt,  half  an  inch  -long.  Flowers  on 
the  branchlets  in  umbels,  two  or  three  from  each  bud. 
Umbel  Ample,  feflile.  Peduncles  capillary,  ere 61, 
one- flowered,  the  length  of  the  internodes.  ■  The  bfkls 
confift  of  about  feventeen  leaflets,  of  which  the  twelve 
outer  are  imbricate,  ovate,  acute,  purple  ;  the  five 
inner  are  equal,  ovate,  acute,  green  ;  for  the  moft 
part  incloflng  three  flowers.  Calyx  greenifh  purple. 
Petals  white,  ovate,  emarginate,  a  line  in  length.  Fi¬ 
laments  twenty,  the  length  of  the  calyx.  Styles  fhorter 
than  the  filaments-.-  Capfules  five.  There  is  a  variety, 
with  ovate  widerleaves,  and  double  flowers.  I 

Willdenow  thinks  that  the  Spanifh  plant  is  different 
from  this.  It  differs  from  chamadrifclia ,  with  which 
it  has  been  commonly  confounded,  in  having  the 
leaves  ferrate  at  the  tip,  three-nerved,  not  gafhed’ at 
the  end  and  veined;  the  corymbs  more  cluftered,  and 
ih  a  fort  of  head,  and  the  flowers  a  little  fmaller.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the  whole  appearance  of  the 
fhrub  from  Spain  is  fo  like  hy per ici folia,  as  not  to  be 
diftinguifhed  at  a  fmall  diftance  ;  the  only  difference 
being,  that  the  leaves  of  this,  are  broader  at  the  point, 
where  thev  have  two  or  .three  indentures. 

[Native  of  Spain,  Ruflia  and  Japan.  Pallas  fays  it 
is  the  only  fhrubby  fpecies  of  Spiraea,  which  is  indi¬ 
genous  of  European  Ruflia  :  and  that  it  is  fo  aftringent 
as  to  be  capable  of  tanning  leather.  It  flowers  about 
the  middle  of  may,  after  leafing,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe 
in  auguft. — With  us  it  flowers  in  april  and  may  ;  and 
it  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739  c* 

1  11.  Stems  numerous,  fcarcely  thicker  than  a  fwan’s 
quill,  very  much  branched,  upright,  with  a  gray  bark 
more  or  lefs  pale,'  and  fomewhat  angular  with  fhaip 
ftfeaks  running  down  from  the  branches.  Branches 
and  branchlets  alternate,  thofe  of  the  laft  year  very 
fmooth,  and  yellow,  leafy  and  terminated  by  an  umbel. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  fmooth,  glau¬ 
cous,  wide-ovate,  retufe,  gafh-trilobate.  They  vary, 
even  in  the  garden,  with  fewer  or  more  frequent  galhes, 
with  the  teeth  or  lobes  obtufe  or  acute,  in  breadth. 
See.  Umbels  very  frequent  at  tire  ends  of  the  annual 
branches  ;  peduncles  often  more  than  thirty,  befides 
a  few  axillary  ones  fcattered  below  the  umbel.  Flowers 
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friiddle-fized,  white  :  the  five  fegments  of  the  calyx 
fhort  and  acute  :  the  petals  orbicular  and  emarginate  : 
the  ftamens  fhorter  than  the  petals  and  not  very  nu¬ 
merous.  The  five  capfu)es  gray,  conical,  fpreading  in 
form  of  a  ftar,  nuicronate  with  the  ftyle,  calycled  with 
the  margined  receptacle. 

This  elegant  fhrub  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  and  is  not 
feen  till  we  arrive  at  the  Altaic  chain  of  mountains  ; 
thence  it  continues  eaft ward  to  the  Jenifeaand  the  lake 
Baical ;.  being  fcarcely  ever  more  than  two  feet  high, 
even  in  the  academical  garden  at  Peterfburgh  ;  on  the 
Altaic  rocks  it  is  yet  more  dwarf.  It  multiplies  very 
little  by  the  rootk 

12.  Stature  of  crenata,  between  which  and  triloba 
this  fcems  to  be  a  middle  fpecies.  Branches  ftraight, 
fliffer,  of  a  yellowifb  teftaceous  colour,  fcariofe  with 
the  longitudinally  cloven  and  deciduous  epidermis. 
Leaves  Scattered  alternately,  here  and  there  colledted 

_  into  little  heaps,  fmooth,  glaucous,  ovate-wedgeform, 
produced  into  a  longifli  petiole,  very  finely  three- 
nerved  ;  the  lower  ones  almoft  entire,  often  oblong, 
fnoft  of  them  wider  at  the  end,  three-lobed-gafhed, 
with  the  lobes  blunt.  At  the  ends  of  the  branchlets 
and  fhbots  are  fmall  alternate  fefille  umbels,  contain¬ 
ing  from  four  to  twelve  flowers,  accompanied  by  fmall 
oblong  leaves,  fometimes  lobed.  Hence  they  leem 
as  it  were  racemed  with  flowers  in  bundles.  Flowers 
white,  fcarcely  larger  than  in  crenata,  with  ftamens 
more  abundant  and  longer  than  in  triloba.  Capfules 
five,  thickifh,  conical,  of  a  yellow  gray  colour,  mucro- 
nate  with  a  fetaceous  ftyle  e. 

Wiildenow  remarks,  that  it  has  the  habit  of  byperi- 
cifolia ,  but  that  the  leaves  are  very  different. 

This  elegant  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Dauria,  efpecially 
in  the  tranlalpine  parts,  along  with  the  chama’drifolia 
and  alpina.  It  flowers  earlier  than  the  firft  of  thele.] 

13.  This  rifes  with  many  fhrubby  branching  ftalks, 

eight  or  ten  feet  high  in  good  ground,  but  generally 
five  or  fix ;  they  are  covered  with  a  loofe  brown  bark 
which  falls  off.  Leaves  about  the  fize  and  fhape  of 
thofe  of  the  common  Currant  bufh,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  ferrate  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  roundilh  bunches  at  the  end  of  the 
branches;  they  are  white  with  fome  fpots  of  a  pale 
red.  > 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  this  has  only  three  ftyles. 
Gaertner  delcribes  it  as  having  three  or  four  capfules, 
which  are  feparate,  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
fubmembranaceous,  angular  inwardly.  Seeds  two  or 
three,  ovate,  narrowed  and  comprefled  a  little  towards 
the  navel,  bay-ftraw-coloured,  very  fmooth  and  fhin- 
ing,  fattened  to  the  inner  future  of  the  valves,  and 
pendulous. 

'  Native  of  Canada  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in  1713 
by  Bifhop  Compton  f]  It  is  com'monly  known  in  the 
nurferies  by  the  name  of  Virginian  Gelder  Roje. 

14.  This  rifes  with  fhrubby  ftalks  like  the  fecond, 
but  fends  out  horizontal  branches,  which  are  flender, 
and  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  of  a  thin 
texture,  and  a  bright  green  colour  on  both  ♦  fides, 
(lightly  and  acutely  ferrate.  Flowers  in  terminating 
panicles,  fmall  and’  white.  Stamens  a  little  longer  than 
the  petals,  with  large,  brownifh,  round  anthers. 

[This  fhrub  is  often  more  than  a  fathom  in  height, 
very  much  branched  from  the  bottom,  and  throwing 
out  abundance  of  fuckers  from  the  root.  Trunk 
round,  the  thicknefs  of  the  wrift  next  the  root,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  brownifh  afh -coloured  bark,  having  fre- 
quent  warts  on  it ;  on  the  branches  it  is  more  of  a 
gray  afh-colour  with  fewer  warts.  Wood  brittle,  hol¬ 
low  within  with  a  loft  ferruginous  pith.  Branches  al¬ 
ternate,  patulous,  round,  with  herbaceous  tops  that 
decay  every  year.  The  twigs,  petioles  and  peduncles 
have  hairs  thinly  fcattered  over  them  which  are  ele¬ 
gantly  ftarred  at  the  top  ;  on  the  ftipules  and  nerves 
of  the  leaves  beneath  there  are  alfo  thefe  ftellate  hairs, 
but  the  ftar  is  almoft  fefllle  ;  on  the  leaves  they  are 
very  much  fcattered.  Stipules  at  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
tioles  large,  lanceolate,  eredl,  peculiar  to  this  among 
the  fhrubby  fpecies.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  with 
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the  petioles  often  ted,  round,  grooved  above  :  leaflets 
foft,  often  ten  pairs  or  more,  lanceolate-acuminate,’ 
very  elegantly  doubly-ferrate,  grooved  along  the 
nerves  ;  the  end-leaflet  orten  confluent  with  the  next 
pair,  and  three-lobed. 

Panicles  of  flowers  terminating',  on  a  flourifbin0’ 
fhrub  very  abundant,  a  fpan  in  length  or  more,  com¬ 
posed  of  fmaller  ones  which  are  alternate.  Brakes  to 
the  lower  partial  panicles  like  leaves  ;  the  upper  ones 
linear-lanceolate ;  and  thofe  to  the  outmoft  branchlets 
of  the  panicle  fmall  and  linear.  Flowers  veiy  laro'e, 
white,  fugacious,  odorous  :  calyx  fmall,  acutely  five- 
cleft,  fpreading ;  petals  ovate  ;  ftamens  about  thirty, 
much  longer  than  the  petals,  v/ith  fmall  yellow  anthers. 
Styles  four  or  five,  fhorter  than  the  petals.  Capfules 
four  or  five,  from  upright  parallel,  a  little  re  flexed  at 
the  top,  crowned  with  tfie  calycular  receptacle  and  the 
withered  remains  of  the  ftamens.  , 

Native  of  eaftern  Siberia,  in  boggy  woods,  wet 
values,  and  on  the  banks  of  torrents  ;  it  is  abundant 
as  far  as  Kamtfchatka,  along  with  the  Jalicifolia.  It 
flowers  in  Siberia  at  the  beginning  of  July ;  is  a  very 
handfome  fhrub  in  plantations  ;  and  the  hollow  fhoocs 
are  ufed  for  tobacco-pipes®. 

It  was  cultivated  here  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller,  and 
flowers  in  auguft  h. 

(3.  On  .  the  very  lofty  mountains  about  the  lake 
Baical  this  fhrub  becomes  gradually  fmaller,  till  to¬ 
wards  the  fummit  it  is  fcarcely  higher  than  a  fpan,  and 
woody  only  for  a  finger’s  length.  The  leaflets  are 
lels,  very  elegantly  gafh-ferrate,  and  almoft  pinnatifid, 
with  the  pinnules  ferrate  all  round;  they  are  not  fo 
much  pointed,  and  in  pairs  from  five  to  eleven.  The 
hairs  are  Ample  and  none  of  them  ftarred.  Panicle 
Ample,  confifting  of  three  three*  flowered  branchlets, 
and  one  below  from  the  axil  of  the  upper  leaf.  Flowers 
larger,  with  the  ftamens  lefs  elongated  in  comparifon 
with  the  petals  *.] 

15.  Root  perennial.  Stem  annual,  from  three  to 
four  feet  high.  Leaves  doubly  pinnate  ;  each  having 
three  or  four  pairs  of  oblong  leaflets  terminated  by  an 
odd  one  :  they  are  two  inches  long,  and  almoft  an 
inch  broad,  ferrate,  and  ending  in  acute  points.  Flow¬ 
ers  difpofed  in  long  flender  fpikes,  formed  into  loofe 
terminating  panicles ;  they  are  fmall,  white,  and  of 
two  fexes  in  the  fame  fpike. 

[Gouan  remarked  this  plant  to  be  always  polyga¬ 
mous-monoecious.  Pollich  fays  that  the  male  flowers 
are  on  a  dikinft  plant,  and  larger  than  the  females. 
Scopoli,  Haller,  and  Krocker  agree  with  him  and 
Linneus,  in  affigning  dioecious  flowers  to  this  plant, 
krocker  lays  that  the  male  flowers  have  the  rudiment 
of  a  germ  :  and  Haller,  that  he  was  informed  by 
Ludwig,  that  he  had  obferved  an  androgynous  (pike 
in  his  garden.  Thunberg  affirms,  that  in  his  fpeci- 
men  from  Japan,  the  flowers  were  all  hermaphrodite. 
He  thus  deferibes  the  plant.— Stem  fcaly  at  the  bafe, 
round,  upright,  herbaceous,  wholly  fmooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  petioled,  fuperdecompound-ternate  :  leaflets 
on  fhort  round  petioles  grooved  above;  the  lateral 
ones  fmaller,  ovate,  acuminate,  doubly  ferrate,  fmooth, 
paler  beneath,  nerved,  an  inch  long  and  more.  Ra¬ 
cemes  numerous,  fcanered,  diftich,  ieldom  compound, 
a  finger’s  length  or  more.  Peduncles  filiform,  villofe ; 
pedicels  one-flowered,  very  fhort.  Calyx  half-five- 
cleft,  with  ovate  blunt  fegments.  Filaments  ten,  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Styles  two.  Linneus  fays  three : 
and  that  there  are  one  or  two  feeds  in  each  capfule.* 
According  to  Haller,  there  are  three  capfules  with 
one  feed  in  each.  Pollich  alfo  fays  that  the  capfules 
are  one-feeded.'  Scopoli,  that  there  are  four  or  five 
germs,  and  four  feeds. 

Pallas  thus  deferibes  the  Siberian  plant. — Root  pe¬ 
rennial.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  three  feet  high  or  more 
flender,  fmooth,  ftriated,  fcarcely  branched.  Leaves 
alternate,  varioufly  compound  ;  leaflets  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  doubly-ferrate,  pubefeent  on  the  nerve  and  pe¬ 
tiole.  The  upper  ftem-leaves  are  often  Amply  pin¬ 
nate,  confifting  only  of  two  pairs  with  an  odd  leaflet: 
the  lower  ones  are  made  up  of  two  which  are  quinate- 
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pinnate,  and  of  one  between  them  compofed  of  a  ter¬ 
minating  leaflet,  two  lateral  ones  which  are  ternate, 
and  two  fimple  pinnas  which  are  interpofed  between 
them.  Panicle  terminating,  very  handfome,  hairy, 
dole,  compofed  of  alternate  partial  panicles,  of  which 
the  lower  one  is  axillary,  and  the  upper  ones  are  ac 
companied  by  a  leaflet  or  linear  bradte  :  each  fprhe  o 
the  panicles  is  feffile,  filiform,  from  an  inch  to.  two 
inches  in  length,  compofed  of  cluftered  fubpetiole 
flowers.  In  fome  panicles  thefe  are  all  male,  in  others 
all  female  on  a  feparate  plant ;  the  panicles  of  tne  attei 
are  lefs  abundant,  and  the  flowers  are  nodding.  In  tne 
males,  the  calyx  is  acutely  five-cleft ;  the  petals  larger, 
white,  patulous  ;  the  ftamens  about  fifteen,  longer  than 
the  petals,  pale  ;  the  centre  bald.  In  the  females,  the 
petals  are  fcarcely  larger  than  the  calyx  ;  germs  three, 
parallel,  oblong,  length  of  the  petals,  with  a  longifh 
flyle,  and  a  headed  ftigma.  Capfules  nodding  with 
re  flexed  peduncles,  in  threes,  oblong-fubventricofe, 
mucronate  with  the  ftyle,  gray,  two-feeded.  Seeds 
linear-acute,  flender. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Dauphine,  | 
Switzerland,  Piedmont,  Siberia,  Japan,  Virginia.  It 
flowers  here  in  June  and  july,  and  was  cultivated  in 
1 633,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  fen.k  :  where  only 
Johnfpn  the  editor  of  Gerarde  had  feen  it. 

1 6.  Root  perennial,  confifting  of  oval  tubers  or 
folid  lumps,  hanging  from  the  main  body  by  threads, 
which  has  given  occafion  to  its  common  names  of 
Filipsndula  and  Dropwort :  thefe  tubers  enable  the  herb 
to  refill  drought,  and  render  it  very  difficult  to  be 
eradicated.  Stem  eredt,  from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
half  in  height,  angular,  imooth,  leafy,  a  little  branched 
at  top.  Leaves  alternate,  interruptedly  pinnate,  fer¬ 
rate  and  jagged,  fmooth,  compofed  of  feveral  pairs  of 
leaflets,  ail  of  each  fet  uniform  or  nearly  correfpond- 
ing  in  lize  3  the  terminating  leaflet  three-lobed.  A 
pair  of  roundifh  united  indented  ftipules,  at  the  bale 
of  each  leaf,  embracing  the  Item.  Flowers  many  in 
a  cymofe  loofe  erect  panicle,  cream-coloured  often  tip¬ 
ped  with  red,  or  red  on  the  outfide.  Styles  from 
eight  to  twelve1.  Capfules  ten  to  fourteen  m. 

It  is  an  elegant  plant,  very  common  in  high  paftures, 
on  a  calcareous  foil,  where  it  is  fometimes  very  fmall. 
In  gardens  it  grows  very  luxuriant,  and  has  often 
double  flowers.  It  flowers  early  in  july.  The  whole 
herb  is  aftringent":  and  has  been  formerly  ufed  in 
medicine,  but  is  now  wholly  negledled  with  innumera¬ 
ble  others.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the  roots. 

17.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  eredt,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  angular  and  furrowed,  tinged  with  red, 
leafy,  branched  in  the  upper  part.  Leaves  interrupt¬ 
edly  pinnate  :  leaflets  very  unequal  in  fize,  fharply 
ferrate,  clothed  beneath  with  white  down,  the  end  one 
remarkably  large  and  three-lobed.  A  pair  of  rounded 
ferrate  ftipules  are  joined  to  the  common  leaf-ftalk, 
and  clafp  the  item.  Flowers  white,  in  a  large  very 
compound  cyme,  the  fide  branches  of  which  rife  much 
above  the  central  one.  Styles  and  capfules  five  or  fix 
to  eight,  twilled  fpirally. 

Meadow-fweet  or  Queen  of  the  meadows  abounds 
in  moift  meadows,  about  the  banks  of  rivers,  brooks 
and  ditches,  perfuming  the  air  with  the  fweet  haw¬ 
thorn-like  feent  of  its  plentiful  bloffoms  from  june  to 
auguft.  The  green  parts  of  the  herb  partake  of  a 
fimilar  aromatic  flavour,  when  rubbed  or  chewed,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  the  tafte  of  orange-flower  water,  a  fla¬ 
vour  pofifeflfed  in  higher  perfection  by  the  American 
Gualtheria0.  The  flowers  infufed  in  boiling  water, 
give  it  a  fine  flavour,  which  riles  in  diflillation.  Sheep 
and  fwine  eat  the  herb  ;  goats  are  fond  of  it ;  kine 
and  horfes  refufe  it p.  J 

A  variety  with  double  flowers,  and  another  with  va¬ 
riegated  leaves  are  to  be  found  in  fome  gardens.  The 
leaves  and  tops  have  been  ufed  in  medicine. 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  variety  of  the  Filipendula  which 
he  received  from  Boerhaave,  and  confidered  as  a  dif- 
tindl  Ipecies,  under  the  name  of  angujiifolia.  The 
leaves  are  much  longer  and  narrower  than  thofe  of 
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the  common  fort ;  fome  of  the  leaflets  are  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  others  not  more  than  an  inch. 
The  flower-ftalk  rifes  much  higher,  and  fuftains  a 
much  larger  bunch  of  flowers. 

[18.  Like  the  next  fpecies,  but  diftindl  by  having 
the  leaves  tomentofe  underneath,  with  the  fegments 
acuminate  ;  the  flowers  white,  in  a  contracted  branch¬ 
ed  corymb. 

Native  of  eaftern  Siberia,  in  meadows  and  moift 
vallies,  in  the  fubalpine  regions,  beyond  Baical,  and 
efpecially  in  Dauria.  It  has  much  of  the  habit,  tafle 
and  fmell  of  our  common  Ulmaria q. 

19.  This  alfo  has  the  ftature  and  appearance  of 
Ulmaria.  The  root  fmells  lweet,  but  the  herb  does 
not.  The  leaves  are  very  nearly  thofe  of  Ulmaria, 
with  the  leaflets  lobed.  Flowers  red.  Fruit  of  Fili¬ 
pendula,  not  twilled  fpirally  but  lhraightr.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  native  of  North  America;  Jacquin  had  it 
from  Belgium.  It  differs  from  ours,  fays  Pallas,  in 
having  the  leaves  naked  beneath,  and  the  flowers  red. 

It  was  not  diftinguifhtd  from  the  preceding  in  the 
Supplement  of  the  younger  Linneus,  and  the  Kew  ca¬ 
talogue,  where  it  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  in 
1765,  bv  Melfrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

20.  Root  thick,  white,  black  on  the  outfide.  Stems 
two  or  three,  a  fathom  high  or  more,  as  thick  as  the 
finger  or  thumb  at  bottom.  Root-leaves  very  large, 
often  a  foot  wide,  and  eight  inches  long,  white  with 
hairs  beneath,  five-lobed ;  lobes  acute,  doubly  ferrate. 
Petioles  near  the  leaf  have  a  few  minute  ftipules. 
Stem-leaves  fimilar ;  upper  three-lobed  ;  uppermoft 
fubhaftate  or  lanceolate  :  ftipules  at  the  bale  of  the 
petioles,  large,  lanceolate  or  femicordate,  toothed. 
Stem  roundifh  or  fiightly  three-uded,  hairy,  deeply 
grooved.  Cyme  terminating,  branched,  fcattered, 
very  handfome.  Flowers  a  little  larger  than  thofe  of 
Ulmaria,  with  white  ovate  petals  :  calyx  hairy,  re¬ 
flexed.  Stamens  fewer  than  twenty,  often  ten.  Germs 
four  to  fix,  very  hirfute  ;  with  a  fu'bcapitate  ftyle, 
fhorter  than  the  ftamens.  Capfules  like  filieles,  pa¬ 
rallel,  hifpid,  gray,  two-feeded ;  but  fometimes  only 
one  feed  comes  to  perfection  s. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  petiole  is  furnifhed 
above  with  roundifh  leafy  appendages ;  and  that  it 
feems  to  be  allied  to  the  next  fpecies. — Native  of 
Kamtfchatka  and  Bering’s  ifland. 

ai.  Stem  herbaceous,  ftriated,  ereCl,  wholly  fmooth. 
Leaves  alternate,  five  or  feven  lobed,  beneath  pale,  and 
netted-veined  *.  lobes  oblong,  acuminate,  acutely  and 
doubly  ferrate  :  petiole  ftriated,  four  times  fhorter  than 
the  leaf.  Flowers  white  or  red  ;  the  latter  with  four 
ftyles.  It  differs  from  the  opulifolia ,  to  which  it  ap¬ 
proaches  neareft  in  the  leafing,  in  having  the  leaves 
five  or  feven-lobed,  with  the  lerratures  acute  ;  the  pa¬ 
nicle  decompounded,  and  the  ftem  herbaceous. - 

Native  of  Japan  *.] 

12.  Root  perennial.  Stalks  annual,  about  a  foot 
high,  fending  out  branches  from  the  fide  the  whole 
length.  Leaves  for  the  moft  part  trifoliate,  but  fome¬ 
times  Angle  or  in  pairs ;  they  are  about  an  inch  and 
half  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute 
points,  fharply  ferrate,  of  a  bright  green  above,  and 
pale  beneath.  Flowers  in  loofe  terminating  panicles, 
on  flender  peduncles  :  petals  long,  lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing.  Stamens  no  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  flower. 

[This  fpecies,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  is  one  of  the  moft 
elegant,  and  when  it  grow-s  in  perfe&ion  is  certainly  a 
moil  delectable  plant.  Another  circumftance,  that  of 
being  rather  fcarce,  will  recommend  it  to  many.  It 
increafes  little,  is  propagated  with  difficulty,  and  is 
liable  to  be  loft  uniefs  planted  in  a  foil  and  fituation 
quite  favourable. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  “.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  fhrubby  forts  may  be  propagated  from  fuckers, 
which  are  fent  forth  in  plenty  from  the  ftems  of  the 
old  plant,  in  fome  of  them  ;  or  by  laying  down  the 
tender  branches,  which  when  rooted,  fhould  be  tranf* 
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planted  out  in  rows  at  three  feet  didance,  and  the 
plants  a  foot  alunder  in  the  rows.  In  this  nuriery  they 
may  remain  two  years,  obferving  to  keep  the  ground 
clean  fiom  weeds,  and  in  the  fpring  to  dig  it  up  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  that  the  roots  may  the  more  eafily 
extend  themfelves :  but  if  th^y  put  out  fuckers,  theft 
Ihould  be  taken  off.  Afterwards  they  may  be  tranf- 
p lan ted  where  they  are  to  remain,  among  other  flower¬ 
ing  fhrubs,  obferving  to  place  them  among  other  forts 
of  equal  growth,  for  layers,  the  branches  muft  be 
lain  down  in  autumn,  and  in  one  year  they  will  take 
root. 

1  hefe  fhrubs  require  no  other  pruning,  but  to  cut 
out  all  the  dead  branches  and  fuch  as  grow  irregularly  ; 
and  to  take  off  the  fuckers  every  year.  If  thefe  be 
permitted  to  grow,  they  will  ftarve  the  old  plants. 
The  ground  between  them  fhould  be  dug  every  fprinoy 
to  encourage  their  roots,  and  every  third  year  a  little 
i otten  dung  fhould  be  buried  in  it,  to  make  them 
flower  flrrong. 

The  herbaceous  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 

22.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  fhady  border  foon  after  they 
are  ripe,  for  if  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
wi  1  not  come  up  till  the  year  after,  and  many  times 
fail..  Remove  the  plants  in  autumn,  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay,  either  where  they  are  to  remain,  or 
into  a  nurfery-bed,  where  they  may  grow  a  year  or  two 
to  get  fdiengch.  This  plant  loves  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  a  moift  light  foil. 

[It  is  uiualiy  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  ;  poffi- 
bly  thefe  might  grow  when  made  cuttings  of.  The 
belt  fituation  for  this  plant  is  a  north  border.  It  fhould 
be  planted  rn  a  light  bog  or  peat  earth,  or  a  mixture  of 
one  or  [hew  with  hazel  loam  \ 

S  ? i  r ze a .  See  CraJJula  and  Diojma. 

Spine m  fimilis.  See  Ceanothus . 

“  ““  genus.  See  Diojma. 

Spiriploca.  See  Helibteres. 

SRLjaCHNUM.  {’b.'KYocyyyov,  viflcUS.') 

■  Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  164.1.  amoen.  2.  270.  Iledw. 
n  2’  ^  tnuflc.  2.  35.  With.  790. 

Uall.  24.  3.  Cryptogamia  Mufci. 

_  _  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Ca-pf:  cylincirical,  veil  and  receptacle  very  large  :  fringe 
with  eight  teeth.  D 

Male\  a  bud  on  a  different  plant;  circular,  terminating, 
m  Syfterna  Vegetabilium  fix  fpecies  only  are  enu¬ 
merated  ;  in  Dr.  Withering’s  arrangement  twelve, 
chiefly  from  Hedwig.  Two  fpecies  are  figured  by 
Withering  ampullaceum,  in  Englifh  Botany,  Flora 

Danica,  Dillenius,  Vaillant,  Morifon  and  Buxbaum  : _ 

tenue,  by  Dickfon.  Formerly  thefe  were  not  diftin- 
guuhed  from  the  Bryums. 

See  4fPlenium>  Blechnum,  Ofmunda .] 
SPONDIAS.  ( From  ImAui,  libo ,  comes  aicouh,  libatio 
tbe  veffel  Jot  libation ,  and  c-noi/duos,  the  materia, 
oj  libation ,  as  wine,  honey ,  milk ,  &c.) 

Lirr  gen.  n.  577,  Reich,  n.  627.  Schreb.  n.  786 

jacqu.  amer.  138.  G<ertn.  t.  103,  104.  Jufl. 
372- 

Clafi.  10.  4.  Decandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Terebintace <e,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal  .‘Perianth  one-leafed,  fubcampanulate,  fmall,  five- 
^  cleft,  coloured,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  flat,  fpreadin°\ 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  erecl^fliorter  than  the 
corolla,  alternately  longer.  Anthers  oblonm 
Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  five,  fhort,  diftant,  ere  ft. 
Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Drupe  oblong,  large,  marked  with  five  dots  from 
the  falling  of  the  ftyles ;  ten-valved. 

Seed.  Nut  ovate,  woody,  fibrous,  five-cornered,  five- 
celled  ;  covered  with  a  flefhy  elaftic  aril. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Drupe  with  a 
five-celled  nut. 

x  Curt,  magaz. 


,.  SPECIES. 

1.  Sponcuas  Mombin.  Purple  Hog-Plum,  or  SpamJhPlbn. 

L,n .Jyfi.  42S.  Reich.  2.  y, j.  mild.1.  750. 
Dajt.  it.  209.  - 

S.  purpurea.  Lin.Jpec.  613.  Mill.  dibi.  n.  1. 

S.  Myrobalanus.  Jacqu.  amer.  139.  t.  88.  pibl  6a. 
/.  131.  Gartn.flrubl.  2.  102.  Brown,  jam  22%  1 
Sloan,  jam.  2.  126.  t.  219.  /.  3,  4,  5.  Raii  dendr\ 

4 3-  (Myrobalanus.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  218./.  3. 
Leaves  with  the  common  petiole  comprejfed. 

2.  Spondias  Myrobalanus.  Yellow  Hog-Plum  or  Jamaica 

Plum. 


Lin.fyjt.  428.  Reich.  2.  376.  Willd.  2.  751. 

S.  Mombin.  Jacqu.  amer.  138.  pibl.  6a;  Gartn. 
flrubl.  2.  102. 

S.  lutea.  Lin.Jpec.  613.  hort.  cliff.  484.  Mill. 
dibl.n.2.  Brown,  jam.  229.  3.  Plum.  gen.  44. 
(Monbin.)  Sloan,  jam.  2.  125.  t.  219.  /.  1,  2. 
Raii  den  dr .  43.  (Myrobalanus.) 

Hobo.  Lcefl.  it.  2 09. 

Primus  americana.  Mer.Jurin.  t.  13. 

1 .  brafilienfis, fruftu  racemofolignointuspro  ofiiculoa 
Raii  hi, ft.  1154. 

Acaja  et  Ibametara.  Marcgr.  braf.  29. 

Arbor  nuci  juglandi  fimilis  5.  f.  Hobos’  Bauh.  pin . 
41/'; 

j3.  Spondias  foliis  paucioribus  pinnatis  ovatis  nitidis. 

Brown,  jam.  229.  2. 

Petioles  round ,  leaflets  jhining  acuminate. 

3.  Spondias  Mangifera.  Mango  Hog-Plum. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  751. 

Mangifera  pinnata.  Lin.Jpppl.  156.  Retz.  obj.  5.  4. 
Leaflets  oblong  quite  entire ,  panicle  racemed. 

4* '-Spondias  dulcis.  Sweet  Hog-Plum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd..  2.  7 52.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  198. 
ejcul.  33. 

S.  cytherea.  Lamarck  encycl.  4.  245.  illuflr.  gen. 

t.  384.  Sonn.  it.  2.  222.  t.  123.  Gacrtn.  flrubl' 

2.  101. 

Petioles  round Jix -paired,  leaflets  flerr ate  ribbed.  ] 
descriptions,  &c. 

1.  The  ufual  height  of  this  tree  is  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  ftem  is  as  large  as  a  man’s  leg,  fending 
out  branches  towards  the  top,  covered  with  a  o-ray 
bark;  thefe  are  deftitute  of  leaves  for  fome  months, 
and  in  the  fpring,  before  the  leaves  appear,  many  pur¬ 
ple  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  branches  ■ 
thefe  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  like  Plums,  havino-  a 
luicious  thin  pulp,  covering  a  large  fibrous  ftone.  The 
leaves  which  come  out  afterwards  are  unequally  pin¬ 
nate,  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 

.  [Jacquin  defcribes  it  as  an  ugly  tree,  varying  much 
in  height,  and  fometimes  thirty  feet  high.  The  bark 
is  thick,  and  the  wood  whitifh  and  brittle.  Trunk 
upright.  Branches  thick,  few,  irregular.  Leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  alternate,  fhining,  moftly  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  falling  off  efpecially  when  the  fruit  is  ripen¬ 
ing  :  leaflets  fubovate,  entire  or  ferrate  above  the  mid¬ 
dle,  veined,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  varying  in  fize 
about  ten  on  each  fide,  with  an  odd  one.  °Racemes 
fhort,  placed  without  order,  often  pretty  clofely 
on  the  branches;  but  inftead  of  thefe  there  are 
fometimes  peduncles  with  one,  two  or  more  flowers 
Thefe  are  fmall  and  red:  the  fegments  of  the  calyx 
blunt,  roundifh,  concave  ;  the  petals  blunt,  and  con - 
cave  at  the  end;  fligmas  fimple.  Rind  of  the  fruit 
purpie,  yellow,  or  variegated  with  both ;  pulp  fweet 
fiightly  acidulated,  yellow,  thin,  having  a  fingular  but 
not  unpleafant  tafte,  and  a  fweet  fmell.  It  varies  in 
form  ;  being  oblong,  fubovate,  very  blunt  at  the  end 
or  with  a  large  appendix  there.  The  feed  fcarcely 
ever  ripens,  but  it  is  fo  eafily  increafed  by  cutting 
that  if  a  branch  laden  with  young  fruit  be  fet  in  the 
ground,  it  will  grow,  and  the  fruit  will  foon  come  to 
maturity.  Hence  in  St.  Domingo,  they  make  hedges 
of  the  boughs,  which  flower  and  bear  fruit  in  a  few 
months.  If  the  tree  be  headed,  it  pufhes  out  very 
long  upright  branches,  with  numerous  leaves  fcattered 
the  whole  length,  and  puts  on  an  appearance  fb  dif¬ 
ferent,  as  hardly  to  be  known  for  the  fame  tree. 

Gartner 
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Gaertncr  defcribes  the  drupe  as  being  only  one  third 
of  the  fize  of  that  in  the  lafi  fpecies,  ovate,  narrowed 
upwards,  fhortly  acuminate  at  the  end  :  pulp  in  the 
old  fruit  fungous,  rufefcent :  fhell  woody,  muricate 
with  laminae  and  fibres  varioufly  netted  and  anafto- 
mofing,  neither  lobed  nor  peduncled,  but  cohering  all 
over,  though  with  hollows  here  and  there  :  cells  five, 
connected  together,  and  with  the  other  fubftance  of 
the  fhell ;  in  each  two  germs  on  a  thick  umbilical 
chord  common  to  both  ;  only  one  of  thefe  ripens  into 
a  feed,  and  this  is  ovate-oblong,  comprefied  like  a  lens, 
the  colour  and  confidence  of  an  Almond. 

Browne  defcribes  it  as  a  fmall  fpreading  tree,  which 
feldom  rifes  above  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height;  its 
foliage  is  of  a  dark  gloomy  green,  and  k  generally 
bemns  to  fhoot  as  the  bloffoms  fall.  It  is  cultivated 
by&many  for  the  fake  of  the  fruit,  which  is  pretty 
pleafant,  although  not  held  in  any  great  efieem  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  they  are  always  furniflied  with  a  great  f 
variety  of  the  richeft  fruits. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  fruit,  called  the  Leather- 
coat,  from  the  appearance  of  its  fkin  ;  but  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  dry  foil  in  which  it  is  produced. 

In  this,  and  many  other  American  bacciferous  (dru- 
piferous)  plants,  where  the  cup  (calyx)  Hands  under 
the  germ,  the  embryo  is  always  furrounded  by  a  flefhy 
navel,  which  fwells  as  that  increafes,  and  forms  the 
pulp  gradually  about  it. 

Native  of  South  America,  whence  it  has  been 
tranfplanted  into  the  Caribbee  iflands  ;  it  is  very  com¬ 
mon  in  St.  Domingo,  common  in  Jamaica,  Curacao 
and  St.  Martin's,  but  fcarce  in  mod  of  the  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jacquin.] 

2.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  cr  more, 
fending  out  many  crooked  irregular  branches,  which 
are  defiitute  of  leaves  for  fome  months  :  the  branches 
have  a  light-coloured  bark,  and  unequally  pinnate  leaves, 
with  four  or  fix  pairs  of  leaflets  near  two  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  broad,  having  deep  longitudinal  veins. 
The  flowers  come  out  before  the  leaves  appear ;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  yellow  Plums  an  inch  or  more  in 
length,  growing  in  a  fort  of  raceme^:  they  have  large 
fibrous  Hones  with  a  thin  covering  of  fleih. 

[Jacquin  defcribes  it  as  a  tall  elegant  tree,  with  a 
very  wide  branching  head.  Bark  afh-coloured  and 
full  of  clefts.  Wood  whitifh,  fmooth,  not  durable, 
fit  only  for  fuel  and  making  Hoppers.  Leaves  pin¬ 
nate,  alternate,  fubfrondofe,  with  a  round  rib,  a  foot 
long :  leaflets  for  the  moH  part  eight,  with  an  odd 
one,  ovate-oblong  ending  in  a  blunt  point,  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  petioled,  the  middle  ones  about  three 
inches  long,  the  outer  fhorter.  Racemes  loofcly  pa- 
nicled,  lomewhat  yellow,  length  of  the  leaves,  termi¬ 
nating.  Flowers  very  numerous,  fmall,  whitifh,  and 
feflile  :  calyx  Hve-toothed,  acuminate ;  petals  fublan- 
ceolate,  acute,  fpreading  very  much ;  anthers  eredt ; 
Higmas  comprefied  and  bilamellate.  Very  few  fruits 
fucceed  this  abundance  of  flowers  in  each  raceme, 
being  much  expofed  to  the  winds  by  their  great  height. 
They  are  yellow,  with  fometimes  a  flight  mixture  of 
rednefs,  fweet-fmelling,  covered  with  a  thin  fkin,  the 
fize  of  a  pigeon’s  egg,  having  within  a  little  fucculent 
acidulous  pulp,  and  a  very  large  nut ;  eaten  by  chil¬ 
dren,  and  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  but  making  an  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  hogs.  As  the  branches  or  cuttings 
grow  fo  readily,  it  is  ufed  by  fome  for  hedges:  and  a 
tree  or  two  is  frequently  planted  in  paHures  to  afford 
flrade  to  the  fheep. 

.  Gartner  fays,  that  the  drupes  in  his  fpecimens  were 
perfectly  ovate,  the  fame  fize  as  in  the  preceding,  or 
near  an  inch  and  half  long,  very  indifiindtly  five-cqr- 
nered,  the  corners  being  formed  by  the  back  of  the 
cells  :  fkin  fibrous,  tough,  in  the  old  fruit  hard  :  pulp 
fmall,  fpongy  ;  fhell  as  in  the  preceding.  Seeds  foli- 
tary,  long,  narrow  and  as  it  were  roundifh,  ferruginous. 
Seldom  more  than  one  cell  is  fertile. 

According  to  Browne,  the  filaments  Hand  upright, 
and  grow  in  an  even  circular  order  round  the  germ  ; 
the  ityles  are  always  four,  comprefied,  and  enlarged 
at  the  top. 

INative  of  all  the  Caribbee  iflands,  and  the  neigh- 
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bouring  continent.  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  both  this 
and  the  preceding  in  1768. 

(3.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  much  efieemed  by 
fome  perfons  in  the  WeH  Indies,  and  fupplies  the 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  wild  hogs  in  the 
feafon y. 

3.  Leaves  a  foot  long,  unequally  pinnate ;  leaflets 
oblong,  quite  entire.  Panicle  racemed  large  z.  Sta¬ 
mens  commonly  ten,  but  fometimes  eight.  Nut  five- 
celled,  five-feeded  *. 

This  fpecies  is  yet  obfcure.  It  is  the  fame  with 
S.  amara  of  Lamarck,  encycl.  4.  245.  which  is  figured 
by  Rheede,  mal.  1.  t.  50  ? 

Found  in  the  Eafi  Indies  by  Koenig b. 

4.  This  is  a  tall  ibady  tree,  with  a  handfome  fpread¬ 
ing  head.  Trunk  thicker  than  a  man’s  body,  upright, 
fifty  feet  high,  flowering  before  the  time  of  leafing  in 
feptember.  Branches  diffufed,  fpreading,  round,  with 
a  brown  rugged  bark.  Leaves  fcattered,  cluHered, 
pinnate,  fix-paired  with  an  odd  one  :  leaflets  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  very  finely  ferrate,  fmooth, 
fpreading,  ribbed  with  a  marginal  nerve,  and  nu¬ 
merous  parallel  Hraight  veins,  running  from  the  rachis 
to  the  ribs  at  a  right  angle,  dark  green.  Common 
petioles  round,  even,  fpreading,  a  foot  long :  proper 
nearly  oppofite,  comprefied  a  little,  half  an  inch  long. 
The  general  peduncle  terminates  the  branchlets ;  it  is 
round,  even,  almoit  upright,  the  length  of  the  com¬ 
mon  petiole.  Raceme  large,  compound.  Partial  pe¬ 
duncles  alternate,  round,  fmooth,  horizontal,  the  up¬ 
per  ones  gradually  fmaller,  afcending :  pedicels  one- 
flowered,  fcattered,  very  fhort.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh- 
yellow.  Calyx  inferior,  very  fmall,  five-parted  ;  feg- 
ments  equal,  acute,  pale  green.  Petals  lanceolate, 
fpreading  very  much,  interpofed  between  the  fegments 
of  the  calyx.  A  flefhy  yellow,  torulofe  ring  furrounds 
the  germ,  which  is  probably  the  nedtarium.  Germs 
five,  fmall,  globular,  united  at  the  bafe.  Styles  cy- 
lindric,  approximating  at  the  bafe,  recurved  at  the 
top,  of  the  fame  length  with  the  Hamens.  Drupe 
oval,  obtufe,  large,  very  fmooth,  of  a  golden  colour, 
and  a  fomewhat  naufeous  fetid  fmell :  outer  fhell  very 
thin,  dotted ;  pulp  flefhy,  fucculent,  fweet,  aromatic, 
fragrant :  nut  hard,  woody,  ovate,  echinate  all  over 
with  hard  pungent  fibrils,  five-celled  with  membrana¬ 
ceous  partitions :  kernels  folitary,  ovate,  comprefied, 
the  greater  part  abortive c. 

Gasrtner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  fuperior,  berried, 
oval  drupe ;  with  a  tough  fkin  formed  of  the  capil¬ 
lary  fibres  of  the  fhell,  or  cohering  with  them  ;  fiefh 
firmifh,  tafieful,  like  a  rennet  Apple  :  fhell  woody, 
fibrous,  lobed,  on  a  long  peduncle,  compofed  of  five 
cells,  which  are  leparate,  free  at  the  top  and  on  the 
fides,  but  at  the  bafe  clofely  united  into  one  body  not 
only  with  one  another  but  with  the  lobes  of  the  fhell : 
lobes  moHly  five,  angular  inwards  and  interpofed  be¬ 
tween  the  cells,,  but  outwardly  echinated  and  muri- 
cated  varioufly  with  anafiomofing  laminae,  many- 
fhaped  points,  and  woody  fibres.  Seeds  folitary,  re- 
fembling  Almonds,  ovate-attenuate,  comprefied  a  little, 
rufefcent,  fafiened  to  the  bottom  of  the  cells. — This  is 
eafily  difiinguifhed  from  the  other  fpecies,  by  its  pe¬ 
duncled  fhell,  and  cells  remote  both  from  each  other 
and  from  the  axis d. 

Cultivated  in  the  Society  and  Friendly  Iflands  of  the 
South  Sea,  efpecially  in  Otaheite.  The  golden  fruit 
hangs  in  little  nodding  bunches,  and  is  efieemed  one 
of  the  moH  tafieful  and  wholefome;  it  has  almofi  the 
fame  flavour  with  the  Ananas,  and  not  only  afluages 
thirfi,  but  is  given  to  the  fick  without  difiindtion c.  It 
has  been  introduced  by  the  French  into  the  ifiand  of 
Mauritius.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  grow  eafily  from  cuttings  planted  in 
pots  filled  with  rich  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  covering  them  down  either  with 
bell  or  hand  glafies,  to  exclude  the  external  air,  and 

t  Browne.  z  Linn,  fuppl.  a  Retz.  from  Koenig. 

fc  Willdenovr.  c  Forfter  efcul.  d  G^rtrter. 

*  Forlte^. 
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leading  them  from  the  fun.  The  beft  time  for  this 
is  in  the  ipring,  before  the  plants  put  out  their 
leaves. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  the  ftones,  if  they 
are  brought  over  frefh.  Put  them  into  fmall  pots, 
filled  with  the  fame  rich  earth,  and  plunge  them  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  obferving  duly  to  water 
the  earth,  and  in  fix  or  feven  weeks  the  plants  will 
appear.  Treat  them  afterwards  in  the  fame  way  as 
the  Annona,  keeping  them  conftantly  in  the  tan- bed 
in  the  ftove ;  and  when  they  are  deffitute  of  leaves 
give  them  but  little  water. 

[Sponge  Tp.ee.  See  Mimofa  farnefiana. 

Spoonwort.  See  Cochlearia. 

Spring  Grass.  See  Anthoxanthum. 

Spruce  Fir.  See  Pinus. 

Spurge.  See  Euphorbia. 

■ -  Laurel.  See  Daphne. 

-  Olive.  See  Daphne  Mezereum. 

Spurrey.  See  Arenaria  and  Spergula. 

Squamaria.  See  Lathrcea. 

Squash-Gourd.  See  Cueurbita . 

Squill.  See  Scilla. 

Squinancy-Wcr  r.  See  Ajperula. 

Squirting  Cucumber.  See  Momordica . 
Stachyarpagophora.  See  Celofia. 

Stachyoides.  See  Ornithogalum.  ] 

STACHYS  ( of  Pliny ,  of  Dio/corides.  So  named 

from  the  flowers  being  in  a  flpike .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  719.  Reich,  n.  777,  Schreb.  n.  974. 
Tournef.  t.  86.  fuff-  114-  Galeopfis.  Tournef. 
t.  86.  Zietenia.  Gled. 

Claff.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillata  or  Labiate. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  angular,  half-five- 
cleft,  acuminate,  permanent :  toothlets  acuminate,  awl- 
fhaped,  a  little  unequal. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent :  tube  very  fhort :  -  opening 
oblong,  at  the  bafe  gibbous  downwards :  upper  lip 
ereft,  fubovate,  arched,  often  emarginate :  lower  lip 
larger,  reflexed  on  the  fides,  trifid ;  the  middle  feg- 
ment  very  large,  emarginate,  folded  back. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  two  of  them  fhorter,  awl-fhaped, 
when  the  anthers  have  fhed  their  pollen  curved  back 
to  the  fides  of  the  opening.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  four-parted.  Style  filiform,  fituation  and 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  bifid,  acute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  fcarcely  changed. 

Seeds  four,  ovate,  angular. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  upper  lip  arched  ;  lower  reflexed  at  the  fides ;  the 
middle  fegment  larger,  e  margin  ate  J  Stam.  finally 
reflexed  towards  the  fides. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Stachys  fylvatica.  Hedge  Woundwort ,  or  Hedge 
Nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  811.  Reich.  3.  56.  FI.  fuec.  n.  526. 
hort.  cliff.  309.  Hudf.  angl.  259.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  531.  Smith  brit.  633.  engl.  bot.  t.  416. 
Lightf.  fcot.  312.  Curt.  lond.  3.  /.  34.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  496.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  528.  Gunn, 
norv.  n.  70.  Pollich  pal.  n.  563.  Neck,  gallob. 

25 '6.  Scop.  cam.  n.  706.  Crantz.  auftr.  265. 
Krock.  fllef.  n.  939.  Villars  dauph.  2.  379. 
Allion. pedem.  n.  108.  Sabb.  hort.  rom.  3.  t.  38. 
Riv.  mon.  t.  26./.  2.  Regnault  bot. 

Cardiaca.  Hall.  helv.  n.  275. 

Galeopfis  legitima.  Cluj.  hifl.  2.  35.  t.  36.  f.  1. 
Park,  theat.  908.  1.  Rail  hifl.  548.  fyn.  237. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  32. /  7.  Blackw.  t.  84./.  2. 

G.  f.  Urtica  iners  magna  foetidiflima.  Bauh.  hifl,  3. 
»53- 

G.  vera.  Ger.  emac.  704.  5. 

G.  procerior  feetida  fpicata.  Tournef  infl.  185. 

Urtica  herculea  Tragi  5.  Dalech.  hifl.  1244. 

Lamium  maximum  fylvaticum  foetidum.  Bauh. pin. 
231 .  Mor.  hifl.  f.  1 1 .  /.  1 1 .  f  10. 

(3.  Lamium  fylvaticum  fpicatum  feetidum,  folio  an- 
gulofo,  minus.  Dill,  in  Raii Jyn.  237. 

Whorls  fx-flowered,  leaves  cordate  petiole  d. 
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2.  Stachys  circinata.  Blunt- leaved  Stachys. 

L  flirp.  nov.  51./.  26.  Ait.  kew.  2.  300; 

T  ff-hlfymb.  2.  64.  Desfont,  atlant.  2.  20. 
or  s  fix-flowered,  leaves  cordate-rounded  crenateA 

3.  tachys  paluftris.  Marjh  Woundwort ,  or  Clown' s 
All-heal. 

Lin.  fpec.  8  1 1 .  Reich.  3.  5 6.  fl.Juec.n.  528.  hort ; 
clff  3°9-  Hudf.  angl.  259.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
£32  Smith  brit.  633.  Lightf.  Jot.  313.  Curt, 
lond.  3.  /.  35.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  n.  2.  497.  Sibth 
exon.  n.  529.  Dickf.  hort.ficc.  15.  8.  Hall.  helv. 
n-  257.  Pollich  pal  n.  564.  Neck,  gallob.  255. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  joy.  Crantz.  auftr.  2 66.  Loefeh 
pruff.  41.  Krock.  fllef .  n.  940.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
378.  Allien,  pedem.  n.  109.  Riv.  mon.  t.  26. 
f.  1.  Blackw.  t.  273. 

St.  pal.  feetida.  *  Bauh.  pin.  236. 

St.  aquatica.  Tabern.  ic.  £JJ. 

Sideritis  anglica  ftrumoia  radice.  Park,  theat.  852. 

Raii  hifl.  563.  fyn.  242.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  33.fi  9. 
Panax  Coloni.  Ger.  emac.  1005. 

Galeopfis  anguftifolia  feetida.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  854. 

G.  paluftris  Betonicse  folio.  Tournef.  infl.  185. 
Clymenum  minus.  Dalech.  hifl.  1357 . 

Whorls  fix-flowered,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  half- em¬ 
bracing. 

4.  Stachys  alpina.  Alpine  Stachys. 

Lin.  fpec.  812.  Reich.  3.  57.  ft  fuec.  n.  527.  hort. 
cliff.  310.  'upf.  170.  Hall.  helv.  n.  256.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  458.  Scop.  earn.  n.  709.  Krock. Jilef. 
n.  938.  Villars  dauph.  2.  378.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  no.  Sabb.  hort.  rom.  3.  t.  41.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  31l.fi  A 

Galeopfis  alpina  Betonicte  folio,  flore  variegato.  Tournef. 

infl.  185.  Scheuch.  it.  1.  36. 

Pfeudo-ftachys  alpina.  Bauh.  pin.  236.  prodr.  1 13. 
Park,  theat.  47.  n.  4. 

Whorls  many -flowered,  ferratures  of  the  leaves  cartila¬ 
ginous  at  the  tip ,  corollas  with  a  flat  lip. 

5.  Stachys  germanica.  Downy  Stachys  or  Woundwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  812.  fyft.  535.  Reich.  3.  57.  hort.  cliff. 
309.  upf.  170.  Hudf.  angl.  259.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  532.  Smith  brit.  634.  engl.  bot.  t.  829. 
Sibth.  oxon.n.  530.  Hull.  132.  FI.  dan.  t.  684. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  255.  Pollich  pal.  n.  565.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  4.  10.  t.  319.  Scop.  cam.  n.  710.  Krock. 
fllef.  n.  941.  Villars  dauph.  2.  377,  Allien, 
pedem.  n.  in.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  239.  Kniph.  cent. 
10.  n.  83. 

St.  lanata.  Crantz.  auftr.  267. 

Stachys.  Fuchf.  hifl.  7 66.  Dod.  pempt.  t.  go.  f.  3. 
Bauh.  hifl.  3.  319,  320.  Ger.  563.  2.  emac.  695.  2. 
Raii  hifl.  554.  fyn.  239. 

S.  montana.  Riv.  mon.  t.  27 .f.  1. 

S.  major  germanica.  Bauh.  pin.  236.  Park,  theat . 
t.  ft&.fi  2.  Mor.  hifl.  f  1  l.  t.  10.  f.  1.  Tournef. 
infl.  186. 

S.  alba  latifolia  major.  Barrel,  ic.  t.  297. 

Pfeudo  Stachys.  Matth.  830. 

Whorls  many -flowered,  leaves  crenate,ftem  woolly. 

[6.  Sjrachys  intermedia.  Oblong-leaved  Stachys. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  301. 

Whorls  many -flowered,  calyxes  fubpungent,  leaves  ob¬ 
long  fub  cor  date  crenate,  Jlem  fomewhat  woolly. 

7.  Stachys  lanata.  Woolly  Stachys. 

Lin.  fyft.  536.  Jacqu.  mife.  2.  342.  Ait.  kew.  2. 
301. 

Whorls  many -flowered,  leaves  woolly,  ftems  procumbent 
and  rooting  at  the  bafe.~\ 

8.  Stachys  cretica.  Cretan  Stachys. 

Lin.  fpec.  812.  fyft.  536.  Reich.  3.  58.  hort.  upf. 
170.  Walth.  hort.  108.  /.  19.  Bauh.  pin.  236. 
prodr.  1 13.  Raii  hft.  555.'  Park,  theat.  47. 
n.  3* 

Whorls  thirty-flowered,  calyxes  pungent,  Jlem  rough¬ 
haired. 

[9.  Stachys  patens.  Spreading  Stachys. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  8  8 . 

Very  much  branched,  branches  filiform,  fpreading,  leaves 
lanceolate  ferrate  fmooth,  flowers  fubverticillate .  J 
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10.  Stachys  glutinofa.  Clammy  St  achy s.  ^ 

Lin.Jpec.  8 13.  Reich.  3.  58.  hort.  cliff.  310.  Vabl 

Jymb.  3.  76. 

Sideritis  glutinofa  bitumen  redolens.  Mor.  hift.  3- 
-389./.  11.  t.  4..  ft.  17. 

S.  vifcofa  cretica  bitumen  redolens.  Z^/?.  biff.  13°- 
■  Branches  very  much  branched-,  leaves  lanceolate Jmooth. 

11.  Stachys  fpinofa.  Thorny  Stachys. 

Lin.Jpec.  813.  Reich.  3.  58.  hort.  cliff.  310.  Vahl 

Jymb.  3.  76. 

St.  fpinofa.  Park,  theat.  47.  6.  /.  48..  /.  6.— -  cretica. 
Bauh. pin.  236.  Ger.  emac.  69$.  3  Mor.  hift.  3- 3  ^^" 
J.  11.  /.  iv.  f.  9-  Rati  biff.  555* 

Gaidarothymo.  Cluj.  biff.  2.  311. 

Bran  chiefs  terminated  by  ajpine. 

12.  Stachys  orientalis.  Levant  Stachys. 

Lin.Jpec.  813.  Reich.  3.  58.  Vabl  Jymb.  2.  64. 

St.  orientalis  altiflima  fcetidiflima.  TourneJ.  cor.  12. 
Boerh.lugdb.  1.  154. 

Leaves  tomentoje ,  ovate-lanceolate  ffo}  al-l eaves  floor  ter  than 
the  whorl. 

[13.  Stachys  palaeftina.  P ale {line  Stachys. 

Lin.Jpec.  1674.  Jyff.  536.  Reich.  3.58. 

St.  alba,  angufto  falvite  folio.  Barr.  ic.  279* 

Siderrtis  incano  oleas  fbliisi  flofculis  ex  incarnato  can- 
dicantibus  montis  Libani.  Volk,  norib.  3 S3-  R°R 
Juppl.  306.  •  , 

Sid.  molli  cinereo  clem  folio  caulem  ambiente,  flore 
violaceo,  ex  monte  Carmelo.  Bocc.  muj.  2.  145. 
t.  >09,  1 12. 

Flowers  JubJpiked ,  leaves  lanceolate  Jeffile  tomentoje  wrin¬ 
kled  quite  entire ,  calyxes  awnlejs. 

14.  Stachys  maritima.  Fellow  or  Sea  Stachys. 

Lin.  Jyff.  536.  Reich.  3.  59.  mant.  82.  Jacqu. 
hort.  1.  29.  t.  70. 

Betonica  maritima,  flore  ex  luteo  pallefcente.  Dill, 
elth.  50.  t.  42./.  50. 

B.  heraclea  latifolia  Diofcoridis.  Donat,  venet.  84. 


S.  vulg.  hirf.  ere£ta.  Bauh.  pin.  233. 

S.  vulg.  Clufii.  Park,  theat.  585.  f.  4. 

Whorls  fubjpiked ,  leaves  cordate-elliptic  crenate  rugged, 
ftems  ajcending. 

20.  Stachys  arenaria.  Sand  Stachys. 

Vahl  Jymb.  2.  64.  Desjont.  atlant.  2.  21.  t.  126. 
Whorls  JubJpiked  Jix-flowered  villoje ,  leaves  lanceolate  ob- 
tufe  Jerr ate,  ftems  procumbent  at  the  baje. 

21.  Stachys  annua.  White  annual  Stachys. 

Lin.  Jpec.  81 3.  Jyff.  536.  Reich.  3.  61.  mant.  411. 
hort.  cliff.  210.  Pollich  pal.  n.  566.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  4.  31.  t.  360.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  943.  Allien, 
pedem.  n.  1 15.  Neck,  in  abi.  palat.  2.  475.  Gron. 
virg  66.  (3. 

St.  Betonica.  Crantz  auftr.  264.  dejer.  Scop.  cam.  n.  60S. 
Betonica  annua.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  1.  573.  hort.  upj.  165. 
Hall.  belv.  n.  263.  7  • 

B.  arvenfis  annua  flore  ex  albo  pallefcente.  TourneJ. 
inff.  203. 

Sideritis  flore  albo,  barba  luteola.  Riv.  mon ,  t.  69. 

S.  arvenfis  latifolia  glabra.  Bauh.  pin.  233.  Park. 

theat.  587.  n.  14.  Raii  biff.  5 66.  . 

S.  glabra  arvenfis.  Baub.hift.  3. 427. 

Alyffum  majus.  Tabern.  biff.  929. 

Whorls  fix- flowered,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  three-nerved 
even  petioled ,  ftem  erebi. 

22.  Stachys  rugofa.  Rough  Stachys. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  303. 

Whorls  Jix-flowered ,  leaves  lanceolate  attenuated  at  the 
baje  tomentoje  wrinkled  Jerr  ate,  calyxes  awnlejs. 

23.  Srachys  arvenfis.  Corn  Stachys  or  Woundwort. 
Lin.Jpec.  814.  Jyff.  536.  Reich.  3.  61.  HudJ.angl. 

260.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  552.  Smith  brit.  634. 
LightJ.  Jcot.  313.  Curt.  lond.  '4,  t.  41.  246. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  498.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  531. 
DickJ.  hort.Jicc.  15.  7.  FI.  dan.t.  587.  Pollich 
pal,  n.  568.  Neck,  gallob.  225.  Knock.  fllej. 
n.  944.  Allion.  pedem.  n  1 16.  Sabh.  hort.  rom.  3. 


Bocc.  muj.  2.  164.  t.  127. 

Sideritis  falviae  folio  noftras.  Magnol.  monjp.  203. 

Park,  theat.  app,  168  1.  16.  Raii  hift.  566.  n.  17. 
Leaves  cordate  obtuje  tomentoje  crenate ,  brabies  oblong 
quite  entire. 

15.  Stachys  tethiopica.  Cape  Stachys. 

Lin.  Jyff.  536.  Reich.  3.  59.  mant.  82.  Jacqu. 
obj.  4.  2.  t.  77.  L’Herit.  ftirp .  nov.  2.  t.  27. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  315./.  3.  (Sideritis.) 

Whorls  two-flowered. 

16.  Stachys  hirta.  Procumbent  Stachys. 

Lin.Jpec.  81 3.  Reich.  3.  60.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  113. 
t.  2.  J.  3.  Desjont.  atlant.  20. 

Galeopfis  hirfuta.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  1.  580. 

G.  hifpanica  rotundiore  folio.  TourneJ.  inff.  186. 
Ocimaftrum  valentinum.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  42.  Dalech. 

hift.  684.  v 

Marrubium  hifpanicum  odore  Stcechados.  Lob.  ic.  519. 
M.  nigrum  rotundifolium.  Bauh.  pin .  230.  Mor.  hift. 
J  11.  t.  9./.  15. 

M.  nigrum  hifpanicum.  Park,  theat.  45. 

Whorls  Jix-flowered ,  ftems  proftr ate,  upper  lip  oj  the  co¬ 
rolla  bifid  divaricate  reflexed. 

17.  Stachys  canarienfls.  Canary  Stachys. 

Lin.  [y ft.  536.  Jacqu.  collebt.  1.37.  icon.  ran. 

Whorls  fix -flowered,  leaves  cordate  villoje  crenate,  ftems 
almoft  erebi,  fruiting  calyxes  oj  a  very  Jpreading  bell 
Jhape. 

18.  Stachys  lavandulifolia.  Lavender-leaved  Stachys. 

•  Vahl  fymb.  1 .  42. 

Galeopfis  orientalis,  Lavandula  folio,  calyce  villofif- 
fimo.  TourneJ.  cor.  11. 

Whorls  fix  flowered  very  hirjute ,  leaves  lanceolate  quite 
entire  marked  with  lines. 

1 9.  Stachys  rebla.  Upright  Stachys. 

Lin.  Jy ft.  536.  Reich.  3.  60.  mant.  82.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  567.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.31./.  359.  Gouan 

illuftr.  36.  Neck,  in  abl.  palat.  2.  474.  Krock. 
JileJ.  n.  942.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 14. 

St.  Betonica.  Cranfz  auftr.  264.  non  dejer. 

Betonica.  Hall.  helv.  n.  262. 

Sideritis  flore  luteolo.  Riv.  mon.  t.  70. 

Sid.  vulgaris.  Ger.  emac.  6<qq.f.  1.  Raii  hift.  563. — 
hirfuta.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  425.  Magn.  lot.  240. 


t.  51.  . 

St.  arvenfis  minima.  Riv.  mon.  t.  27.  f.  2. 
Trixago.  Hall.  helv.  n.  231. 

Sideritis  humiiis  lato  obtufo  folio.  Ger.  emac.  699. 
n.  5.  Raii  hift.  565.  Jyn.  242.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  33.  f.  12.  I 

Sid.  alfines  trixaginis  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  233.  prodr. 
hi. 

Sid.  Hederuke  folio.  Park,  theat.  587.  ft.  11. 
Glecoma  arvenfis,  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  1.  57^*  fl-Juec. 

n.  519.  hort-, cliff.  307. 

Marrubiaftrum  vulgare.  TourneJ.  inff.  190. 

(3.  Lamium  paludofum  belgicum.  Herm.  lugdb.  351. 

t.  353.  ..  .! 

Whorls  ftx  flowered,  leaves  cordate  obtuje  crenate Jome- 
what  hairy,  ftem  weak. 

24.  Stachys  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Stachys. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  303.  , 

Whorls  many-flowered JubJpiked,  upper  lip  bifid  with  the 
little  Jegments  acute ,  leaves  broad  cordate  wrinkled 
hairy. 

descriptions,  &c. 

I.  Root  perennial,  creeping  but  not  very  exten- 
fively.  Stems  about  two  feet,  or  from  one  to  three 
feet  high,  upright,  little  branched,  fquare,  hairy,  leafy. 
Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acute,  ftrongly  ferrate,  veiny, 
hirfute  on  both  fides,  thin  and  pliable  when  handled, 
of  a  deep  dull  green  ;  leaf-ftalks  hirfute,  lower  ones 
the  length  of  the  leaves,  but  fhorter  upwards  and  gra¬ 
dually  diminifhing  to  lanceolate  entire  brakes.  Spike 
eretd,  terminating,  leafy  at  the  bafe,  brabled  above, 
confiding  of  many  feparate  whorls  of  fix  flowers  each. 
Calyx  brownifh,  hifpid,  with  five  large  fharp  teeth. 
Corolla  of  a  deep  blood-colour,  prettily  marbled  about 
the  orifice  with  a  darker  hue  intermixed  with  white  j 
tube  cylindrical,  with  a  fmall  pouch  on  the  undei  fide 
near  the  bafe,  fimilar  to  what  may  be  obferved  in 
feme  fpecies  of  Origanum.  This  herb  has  a  pungent 
fetid  finell  when  rubbed,  approaching  to  that  of  Black 
Horehound.  Being  one  of  thofe  that  powerfully  affedt 
the  nerves,  it  might  prove  no  contemptible  ftimulant, 
if  judicioufly  ufedf.  Toads  are  thought  to  be  fond 


f  Smith  brit.  Engl.  bot.  Curtis. 
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cornered,  the  Tides  flattifh,  the  corners  rough  with 
hairs  pointing  downwards  ;  the  joints  alfo  are  hairy  and 
purple.  Leaves  acute,  ferrulate,  filky-haired  above, 
woolly  beneath,  netted-veined  and  fomewhat  wrinkled, 
widening  at  the  bafe  and  embracing ;  lower  on  fhort 
petioles :  a  pair  of  fmall  leaves  under  each  whorl,  the 
uppermoft  quite  entire.  Spike  fix  or  eight  inches 
hign,  formed  of  many  whorls,  in  each  of  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Linneus,  are  fix  flowers ;  but  Curtis  fays 
ten,  eight  placed  circularly,  and  one  on  each  fide  above 
them  ;  (Haller  and  Pollich  lay,  from  fix  to  twelve; 
Scopoli  fix,  but  that  he  has  a  variety  with  ten.)  Calyx 
purplifh,  befet  with  fine  hairs  terminating  in  fmall 
globules,  marked  with  ten  raifed  lines,  the  teeth  nearly 
equal  and  pointed.  Corolla  pale  reddifh  purple  :  tube 
crownea  internally  with  hairs;  mouth  marked  with 
two  prominent  dots  at  the  bafe  of  the  upper  lip  ;  lower 
lip  beautifully  variegated  with  white  and  purple.  Fila¬ 
ments  appearing  hairy  when  magnified,  thickeft  in  the 
middle,  reddifh  and  fhining :  anthers  purplifh  black, 
but  the  pollen  white  k. 

Native  of  Europe  in  marfhes,  on  the  banks  of  ri¬ 
vers,  in  watery  places,  by  road  Tides  and  in  corn  fields, 
efpecially  in  moift  fituations ;  flowering  in  July  and 
auguft.  It  behoves  the  farmer  to  know  it,  fays  Mr. 
Curtis,  as  a  very  noxious  plant  in  many  corn  fields, 
mcreafing  _  much  by  its  roots,  and  alio  by  feed.  If 
Linneus  s  information  be  accurate,  that  Twine  are  fond 
of  the  roots,  thofe  animals  might  be  turned  into  fields 
that  abound  with  this  plant,  after  the  crop  is  off,  to 
great  advantage. 

4.  Root  perennial.  Colour  of  the  plant  dufky. 
Leaves  greenifh  yellow,  with  the  ferratures  dark-car¬ 
tilaginous  at  the  point :  the  upper  floral  ones  ovate, 
with  the  margin  flat  and  quite  entire.  Whorls  invo¬ 
luted,  as  in  germanica  and  cretica.  Corollas  dull  pur¬ 
ple,  with  the  upper  lip  horizontal,  not  eredl  as  in 
them  :  the  lower  lip  alfo  is  not  reflexed  at  the  Tides  h 
_  Stem  often  not  branched.  Leaves  foft,  wrinkled, 
hiriute,  ferrate,  petioled,  cut  next  the  petiole;  the' 
lower  cordate,  the  upper  elliptic-lanceolate.  Whorls 
denle,  but  much  lels  fo  than  in  germanica,  with  fewer 
flowers.  Awns  of  the  calyx  long.  The  herb  has  the 
fmell  of  Baum  m. 

Scopoli  remarks,  that  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  gland ;  that  the  whorls  have  fourteen 

'  Withering.  h  VahL  i  Hort  kew> 

Ourtis,  Smith,  Withering.  *  Linn.  fpec. 

'  *  Haller. 
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of  living  under  its  fbade.  Sheep  and  goats  eat  it; 
horfes,  cows  and  Twine  refufe  it.  The  herb  will  dye 
yellow  s. 

Frequent  in  hedges  and  other  fhady  places ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  jtily  and  auguft. 

2.  Root  perennial.  Stems  fcveral,  decumbent  at 
the  bale  and  then  afcending,  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  very 
hairy.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long,  remote,  veined, 
hairy  on  both  Tides,  with  large  blunt  teeth  :  petioles 
hiriute,  the  lower  ones  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves  : 
the  floral  leaves  feflile.  Whorls  fubfpiked,  approxi¬ 
mating.  Spike  two  inches  long,  hirfute.  Brafles 
cordate,  length  of  the  whorls:  lower  ferrate,  upper 
quite  entire;  all  terminated  by' a  foft  fpinule,  as  are 
alfo  the  fegments  of  the  calyx.  Corolla  purple,  with 
the  upper  lip  pubefcentb — According  to  Desfontaines, 
pale  rofe-colour,  the  fame  fize  as  in  St.  fylvatica ; 
with  the  upper  lip  quite  entire,  the  lobes  of  the  lower 
rounded  and  entire,  the  middle  one  double  the  fize 
of  the  fide  ones  :  anthers  purple.  Seeds  brown, 
ovate-three- Tided. 

L’FIeritier  remarks,  that  it  differs  from  fylvatica  in 
having  rounder  leaves,  crenate  not  ferrate",  fomewhat 
hoary  : — from  hiria  in  having  the  upper  lip  entire. 

Found  in  the  mountains  Zouwans  of  Tunis  by  Def- 
fontaines  and  Vahi;  and  in  the  filfures  of  mount  Atlas 
by  the  former ;  flowering  in  may. 

Introduced  about  \yyy,  by  Me  firs.  Gordon  and 
Grtefer.  It  flowers  here  from  may  to  july *. 

3.  Root  perennial,  creeping  to  a  great  extent;  the 
extremities  at  the  clofe  of  fiummer  becoming  tube- 
Stems  two  feet  high,  upright,  hollow,  four- 
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pedmcled"1'  tllat  ^  CalyXeS  ^  nerVed>  rigid  and 

Stem  from  two  to  thrfee  feet  high,  eredL  fhining 
often  hvtd  at  the  bafe,  villofe*  (lightly  grooved.  Leaved 
oblong- cordate,  earletted  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  the 
ferratures  withering  and  brown  at  the  points;  the  up- 
permoft  often  quite  entire,  on  fhort  petioles  or  feflile 
not  cut  out  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate  ;  the  root-leaves  on 
ong  firm  petioles.  Whorls  very  clofe  involuted  with 
hairy  coloured  bnftles  bent  upwards.  Calyx  erect 
hairy  at  the  corners  ;  the  teeth  awned,  hirfute,  the  two 
lower  longer  than  the  other  three.  Upper  lip  of  the 
coroiia  aim  oft  incumbent,  bifid,  ciliate  with  white  hairs 
within  and  without :  the  two  fide  fegments  of  the  lower 
lip  reflexed,  the  middle  fcgment  crenulate,  not  re¬ 
flexed  at  the  Tides,  finuate  in  the  middle,  all  pale  pur¬ 
ple  with  one  blood-red  line  running  along  them n 
Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Carniola,  ’  Italy 
the  South  of  France.  Cultivated  in  1759  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  june  to  augufl: °. 

•  Root  Perennial.  The  whole  herb  remarkablv 
invefted  with  a  white  foft  filky  pubefcence,  in  which 
leipect  it  is  only  inferior  to  the  garden  St  achy  s  lanata , 
a  ipecies  that  differs  from  it  befides  in  having  blunter 
leaves,  with  ferns  procumbent  at  the  bafe  and  taking 
root  at  that  part.  The  ftems  of  our  plant  are  eredf. 
Leaves  ovate,  rather  pointed,  fharply  crenate,  reticu¬ 
lated  with  veins,  filky  above,  moft  woolly  beneath 
the  radical  ones  on  iong petioles,  the  reft  fmaller  and 
neany  feflile :  they  feel  very  thick  and  foft  like  woollen 
cloth.  Whorls  axillary,  numerous,  many-flowered 
(forty  or  fifty  Pollich ;  forty  Scopoli:)  .the  upper  ones 
crowded.  Brakes  linear ;  both  they  and  the  calyxes 
very  denfely  villofe.  Corollas  purple  within,  ftreaked 
about  the  mouth  with  white;  their  outfide  whitilh 
and  very  downy,  efpecially  the  upper  lip.  Stamens 
nairy.  Seeds  roundifh,  black  k  It  varies  with  a  white 
flower,  and  with  narrower  leaves9. 

Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
England,  Auftna,  Carniola,  Piedmont,  Siberia.— In, 
corn  fields  and  by  way  Tides,  on  the  limeftone  foil  of 
Uxxordlhire,  it  was  long  ago  obferved,  efpecially  to- 
wards  Witney,  in  1632  by  Mr.  Buckner,  an  apothecary 
of  London.  Mr.  Woodward  found  it  between  Blen¬ 
heim  and  Ditchley:  Dr.  Sibthorp,  near  Witney, 
Stonesfield,  and  between  Woodftock  and  Enftone  : 
and  Dr.  Goodenough,  at  Brizenorton.  It  has  alfo 
been  found  four  miles  fouth  of  Grantham  near  the 
London  road,  oppofite  Eafton :  and  lately  by  the 
ev.  Mr.  Flemfted,  on  a  hill  two  miles  from  Bed¬ 
ford.  It  flowers  in  julyr. 

6.  Native .  of  Carolina.  Introduced  about  1762. 

It  flowers  in  june  and  july.  Perennial3. 

7-  Root  perennial.  Stems  fomewhat  woody  at  bot¬ 
tom,  whence  proceed  herbaceous  branches  or  ftems  a 
foot  high  or  more,  four-cornered,  little  branched, 
ered,  covered  with  a  very  thick  white  wool;  as  are 
alio  the  leaves  on  both  Tides,  the  brades  and  calyxes 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  fharpifh,  three  or  four  inches 
long,  petioled,  minutely  crenulate,  veined.  Whorls 
clofe,  fhorter  than  the  floral  leaves,  approaching  at 
top.  Calyx  fcarcely  angular,  divided  to  one  third  of 
the  length;  fegments  ovate,  acuminate,  almoft  equal. 
The  whole  corolla  fo  refembles  that  of  St.  germanica 
as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it,  except  that  in 
the  germanica  the  back  of  the  upper  lip  is  bearded 
with  hairs  ftretched  beyond  it,  whereas  in  this  it  is 
only  a  littie  hiifute:  the  colour  alfo  is  fomewhat 
deeper.  It  has  not  much  fmelh  The  feeds  were 
Tent  from  Aftracan  *.  It  is  a  native  of  Siberia  ;  and 
was  introduced  in  1782,  by  William  Pitcairn,  M.D. 

It  flowers  moft  part  of  the  fummer u. 

8.  This  refembles  the  germanica,  but  the  plant  is  ■ 
lurid,  and  rough-haired  without  any  white  wool.  The 
floral  leaves  are  lanceolate,  and  le/rate-waved,  but  not 
reflexed  or  arched  as  in  germanica. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Candiah  Cul- 
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tivated  in  1713,  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

Ic  flowers  from  june  to  auguft,  and  is  perennial r . 
o.  Native  of  Hifpaniola*. 

10.  This  is  a  little  fhrub,  a  foot  high,  very  fiuich 
branched,  wholly  fmooth :  branches  oppofite,  dicho¬ 
tomous  at  top,  four-cornered;  the  laft  branchlets  enc 
in  a  fpine.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fomewhat  veined  ; 
the  lower  lanceolate,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  fcarcely 
an  inch  long :  thofe  on  the  branchlets  linear,  feflde, 
length  of  the  interftices.  Peduncles  on  the  uppei 
branches,  folitary,  one-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaf, 
with  two  linear  leaves  at  top,  almoft  the  length  of  t  ie 
calyx.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla 
villofe  on  the  outfide  *. 

Morifon  fays  that  it  is  annual,  a  long  fpan  in  height, 
branched  from  the  very  bottom.  Leaves  crenate  and 
moderately  hairy.  Flowers  white.  The  whole  plant 
clammy,  with  a  ftrong  bituminous  fcent.  Zanoni 
obferved  it  in  Candia.— Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 

1 759.  /  '  ' 

11.  Stem  very  much  branched.  Branches  four- 

cornered,  brachiate  :  branchlets  rigid,  ending  in  a  fpine. 
The  whole  plant  hoary  with  white  hairs  prefled  dole. 
The  lower  leaves  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  an  inch  long,  quite  entire  :  upper  ones  linear,  fef- 
flle.  Flowers  on  the  extreme  branchlets,  axillary,  fo¬ 
litary  or  in  threes,  fmall.  Calyxes  pungent  \ 

Native  of  Candia,  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  ifland, 
in  very  dry  places,  among  Thyme  :  it  is  called  by  the 
countrymen  there  yxidxgo  Sv^o  or  AiTes  Thyme c.— 
Clufius  railed  it  from  feed  in  1597*  Mr.  Miller  culti¬ 
vated  in  1768. 

12.  Stem  very  hairy.  Leaves  wrinkled,  crenate, 
very  clofely  hairy,  foft,  hoary,  the  upper  ones  fefiile. 
Whorls  remote,  many-flowered.  Upper  bradtes  ovate, 
quite  entire.  Calyxes  very  hirfute,  afh -coloured,  'pun- 
gent.  Corolla  yellow,  with  the  upper  lip  very  hirlute 
on  the  outfide  d. 

Native  of  the  Levant.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1768. 

13.  Stems  fhrubby,  round,  white-tomentofe.  Leaves 
alfo  white-tomentofe,  foft,  not  very  acute.  Calyx 
ten-cornered.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  concave,  en¬ 
tire,  purple,  with  a  deeper  purple  line  along  the  edge  : 
lower  lip  alfo  purple,  fpotted  with  white  at  the  throat : 
middle  lobe  larger,  concave. 

Native  of  Paleftine e.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Spe¬ 
cies  Plantarum  Linneus  adds,  that  the  fpikes  are  com- 
pofed  of  fix- flowered  whorls,  with  ovate,  tomentofe, 
veined  bradtes ;  and  acute  calyxes.  The  fame  fynonym 
from  Vclkamer  is  given  both  under  this  fpecies  and 
Bracocephahim  canejcens. 

14.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  cordate-oblong,  veined. 
Stem  fuffruticofe,  a  fpan  high,  eredt,  pubefcent.  Spike 
compofed  of  interrupted  whorls ;  with  bradtes  the 
length  of  the  flowers.  Whorls  fix-flowered.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  woolly,  fharp,  fcarcely  awned.  Corollas  yel¬ 
low  f. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  on  the  coaft.  Cul¬ 
tivated  here  in  1714.  It  flowers  injulyk 

Reipedting  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  Dillenius  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  upper  lip  is  paler  than  the  lower,  which 
towards  the  throat  i§  variegated  with  fome  fmall  purple 
ftreaks  and  dots ;  and  that  the  upper  lip  has  an  ob¬ 
long  purple  fpot  on  each  fide  near  the  ftamens.  He 
will  by  no  means  allow  Siderilis  heraclea  of  Columna 
to  be  this  plant.  Linneus  fays  there  is  a  fimilitude, 
but  the  flowers  in  Columna’s  plant  being  purple,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  the  fame. 

15.  Root  perennial.  The  whole  plant  hairy.  Stems 
annual  with  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  oblong-cor¬ 
date,  very  bluntly  ferrate,  wrinkled,  fometimes  fhorter 
than  the  petioles.  Flowers  on  fhort  peduncles  and 
folitary,  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  branchlets,  in  form  of  a  loofe  fpike.  Calyx 
cloven  half  way  down  into  fetaceous-acuminate  feg- 
ments.  Corolla  incurved,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx ;  the  upper  lip  villofe  on  the  outfide,  eredt, 

v  Hort.  kew.  *  Swartz.  a  Vahl.  b  Idem. 
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arched 3  obovate,  entire,  the  length  of  the  lateral  feg- 
ments  of  the  lower  lip  ;  the  middle  fegment  of  which 
is  very  wide,  flat,  twice  as  long  as  the  two  fide  ones, 
and  crenate  in  front  h. 

Stem  a  palm  high,  eredt  or  difFufcd.  Habit  of 
Lamium  purpureum,  fubhiip id-hairy.  Leaves  cordate, 
deeply  and  bluntly  ferrate,  wrinkled,  fbining,  fubvil- 
lofe,  fhorter  than  the  petioles.  Spikes  terminating, 
interrupted,  made  up  of  whorls,  which  have  two 
flowers  oppofite  or  one  on  each  fide.  Calyx  almoft 
equal,  flightly  awned.  Tube  of  the  corolla  curved; 
upper  lip  eredt,  arched,  fhort,  villofe ;  lower  very 
large  and  flretched  out,  middle  fegment  very  wide, 
flat  and  crenate,  the  fide  ones  revolute.  Stamens 
fcarcely  longer  than  the  tube,  with  two-parted  an¬ 
thers  *. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in 
1770,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  from  april  to 
July  kv 

1 6,.  Root  perennial.  Sterns  proftrate,  four-corner¬ 
ed,  hollow,  brittle  with  hairs  very  thinly  fcattered 
over  them.  Leaves  petioled,  cordate,  hairy  on  both 
fides,  veined  ;  lower  bluntly  ferrate,  obtufe,  on  longer 
petioles ;  upper  acute  and  acutely  ferrate.  Flowers 
in  whorls,  three  on  each  fide,  without  an  involucre. 
Calyx  awned.  Tube  of  the  corolla  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  incurved :  upper  lip  arched,  cloven  half  way, 
the  clefts  divaricating  and  obtufe ;  lower  very  blunt, 
fiat,  indiftindtly  three-lobed,  with  a  fegment  lo  fmall  as 
to  be  fcarcely  apparent  on  each  fide  of  the  bafe.  At 
the  edge  of  the  bafe  of  the  upper  Ep,  and  on  the  diflc 
of  the  bafe  in  the  lower  are  purple  dots1. 

According  to  Desfontaine^  it  is  annual.  Sterns  hir¬ 
fute  and  branched.  Bradtes  ovate,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  leafy,  mucronate  at  the  tip  ;  the  lower  crenate; 
the  upper  quite  entire.  Whorls  from  four  to  fix- 
flowered.  Calyx  villofe,  bell -fhaped,  with  long,  awl- 
lhaped,  almoff  equal  teeth,  mucronate-fpiny  at  the  tip. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  bowed: 
upper  lip  eredt,  obtufe,  cloven  half  way  :  lower  three- 
lobed. 

Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  Earbary 
about  Tunis. — It  was  cultivated  in  the  Apothecary’s 
garden  at  Chelfea  in  1725.  It  flowers  from  june  to 
auguft m. 

17.  Root  perennial,  branched.  Stems  feveral,  two 
feet  high,  alcending  at  the  bafe  and  then  upright, 
fharply  four-cornered,  green,  very  hirfute  with  white 
hairs.  Leaves  petioled,  cordate,  obtufe,  crenate, 
veined,  inodorous,  foft  on  both  fides  with  fcarcely  vi- 
fible  hairs,  on  a  hirfute  petiole  :  upper  ones  more  ob¬ 
long  and  fharper :  uppermoft  lanceolate  and  very 
flharp.  Whorls  fix-flowered ;  flowers  fefiile,  with  little 
and  a  not  unpleafant  fmell.  Calyx  fomewhat  villofe, 
green;  fegments  lanceolate.  Corolla  rofe- purple: 
upper  lip  quite  entire  ;  diflc.  of  the  lower  lip  above 
the  throat  pale  dotted  with  purple.  The  fruiting 
calyx  increafes,  and  becomes  bell-fhaped  with  the 
border  fpreading. 

Native  cf  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was  firft 
'found  by  Maflfon n. 

18.  Stem  eredt,  a  fpan  high,  Ample,  hirfute.  Lower 
leaves  connate  at  the  bafe,  upper  diftindt,  fefiile ;  all 
blunt,  fmoothifh  above,  foftly  hairy  beneath :  floral 
leaves  cordate-ovate,  re  flexed,  fhorter  than  the  whorls, 
fmooth  on  the  inner  fide.  Spike  the  length  of  the 
Item,  compofed  of  remote  whorls.  Calyxes  very  hir¬ 
fute  :  fegments  awl-  fhaped,  fpreading  very  much, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Corolla  purple.  .  It 
is  well  di'ftinguifhed  by  the  very  long  fpreading  feg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx. — Native  of  the  Levant”. 

19.  Root  perennial.  Stems  ftiffifh,  with  hairs  thinly 
fcattered  over  them.  Leaves  fubpetioled,  cordate, 
elliptic  or  often  lanceolate,  deeply  crenate,  rugged 
with  thinly  fcattered  hairs  on  both  fides,  fomewhat 
wrinkled.  Spikes  terminating,  growing  out  into  dif- 
tant  whorls,  each  having  about  ten  flowers.  Calyxes 
fublpiny.  Flowers  yellow p. 
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Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in  1758 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  june  to  augufi  k 

20.  I  his  has  the  air  of  the  preceding.  Root  pe 
rennial.  Stems  a  foot  high,  rigid,  hairy,  branched. 
Leaves  hairy,  fomewhat  wrinkled,  fhorter  than  the 
internodes ;  lower  petioled,  middle  and  upper  feffile. 
Whorls  diftindl,  the  lower  ones  more  remote. 
Flowers  fubfeffile.  Bradles  feflile,  lanceolate  -mucro- 
nate  or  cordate-ovate  acuminate,  pungent  at  the  end, 
length  of  the  calyxes,  quite  entire.  Calyx  very  hir 
fute,  with  the  fegments  lanceolate,  aim  oft  equal,  ipread- 

r*gid,  fpiny  at  the  end.  Corolla  purple,  villofe, 
the  fame  lize  as  in  St.  redta :  tube  the  length  of  the 
calyx,  hairy :  upper  lip  eredt,  emarginate ;  lower 
three-lobed,  hairy  on  the  outfide,  the  middle  lobe 
much  the  largeft. — It  differs  from  the  preceding,  to 
which  it  is  allied,  in  having  the  calyxes  very  hirliite, 
fpiny,  and  twice  as  big  ;  the  whorls  fix-flowered  ;  the 
corollas  purple,  with  the  upper  lip  emarginate.  The 
leaves  in  re  Si  a  are  acute  outwards,  not  dilated,  the 
awns  of  the  calyx  loft,  the  whorls  ten-flowered,  and 
the  corollas  yellow1. 

21.  Root  annual.  Lower  leaves  ovate,  wrinkled, 
very  blunt;  middle  ones  oblong,  petioled;  thofe  above 
feffile,  lanceolate,  three-nerved.  Corollas  yellow  :  up¬ 
per  lip  recurved,  emarginate,  with  the  lateral  edges 
ferruginous  :  calyxes  mucronate  but  not  thorny.  The 
Item  in  mountainous  fituations  is  upright,  in  meadows 
procumbent.  The  ftamens  reflexed  to  the  hides  indi¬ 
cate  the  genus  .  Crantz  s  defcnption  of  Stacbys  Be- 
tonica  belongs  to  this  fpecies  k 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Carniola,  Switzerland, 
Piedmont,  and  trance.  Cultivated  in  Engla 
1713.  It  flowers  in  July  and  augufi  “. 

22.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Maffon  ;  and  introduced  in  1774:  it 
flowers  in  July.  Shrubby*. 

23.  Root  fmall,  annual.  Stem  from  a  fpan  to  a 
foot  in  height,  among  corn  upright,  but  alone  weak 
or  procumbent,  branched,  fomewhat  hairy  :  branches 
brachiate.  Leaves  three-nerved  at  the  bafe,  widely 
crenate,  fomewhat  hairy  on  both  fides,  petioled  except 
the  uppermofl.  Flowers  all  in  whorls.  Calyx  hairy, 
with  the  teeth  ciliate.  Corolla  fmall,  fcarcely  exceed¬ 
ing  the  calyx,  pale  purple  or  flefh-coloured  :  upper  lip 
fhort,  blunt  and  entire.  Filaments  white  below  and 
purple  above  :  anthers  blackiffi;  pollen  yellow.  Seeds 
greemfh  dotted  with  black  y. 

Authors  feem  to  have  been  at  a  lofs  in  what  genus 
to  place  this  humble  plant :  it  does  not  appear  to  pof- 
fefsthe  ftriking  characters  of  any,  or  to  afford  fufficient 
diftindtion  for  making  it  a  feparate  genus.  As  a  fpe- 
cies,  the  fmallnefs  of  its  flowers,  the  form  of  its  leaves, 
and  the  place  of  growth,  obvioufly  diftinguiih  it  from 
any  other  Englifh  plant k 

Native  of  Europe,  in  corn  fields,  in  a  gravelly  or 
calcareous  foil  :  flowering  from  june  to  augufi. 

24.  Introduced . about  1775  hy  William  Pitcairn, 
M.  D.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july.  Shrubby. — Native 
place  of  growth  unknown  k] 
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|  Glutinofa,  aethiopica  and  rugofa  require  to  be  fhejU 
tered  in  winter  in  a  glafs  cafe  or  dry  flove. 

[Stachys  See  Ballota,  Phlcmis,  Sideritis. 

Stachys  itahea.  See  Sideritis Jyriaca  Q. 

St^chas.  See  Stcechas.  ] 

S  wVELfNDA‘  SS°  rLamedfrom  John  Henry  St  Min , 
and  his  Jon  Benedict ,  Swifs  pbyficians.) 

Ll%  n‘  93 8 •  Reich,  n.  1018.  Schreb.  n.  1274. 

M-  17  5- 

Claff.  i9.  1  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Tlqualis. 

JNat  order  ot  Corny  oft  t  a  Dif coidea.  Cinarocephahe,  Tufl, 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Common  oblong,  cylindric,  imbricate  :  feales  lan¬ 
ceolate,  eredt,  terminated  by  a  ffiorter  coloured 
Jcalelet. 

Cor.  Compound  uniform,  tubular.  Cor  diets  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  equal.  r 

Proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  border  five-cleft, 
equal,  acute,  bell-fhaped. 

Stam.  Filaments  to  each  five,  capillary.  Anthers  con¬ 
nate,  tailed. 

Pist  Germ  very  fhort.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  double, 
oblong,  obtufe,  eredt.  v  , 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  fohtary,  oblong,  very  fhort,  four-cornered.  Down 
lanched  or  cloven,  longer  than  the  calyx. 
ec.  chaffy,  flat.  Chaffs  very  fhort,  permanent. 
essential  character. 

Anthers  tailed.  Down  branched.  Recept.  with  very 
fhort  chaffs.  1 

species. 

1  Sttehelina  gnaphaloides. 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Moft  of  the  forts  are  hardy,  anti  may  be  propagated 
by  feeds  fown  in  march  upon  a  bed  of  light  'frefh 
earth  :  when  the  plants  come  up,  fet  therrTout  into 
beds  fix  inches  afunder,  watering  them  till  they  have 
taken  root,  and  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds.  At 
michaelmas  traniplant  them  where  they  are  to  remain, 
in  an  open  fituation,  and  upon  a  dry  light  foil,  not 
over  rich.  The  fummer  following  thefe  plants'  will 
flower,,  and  in  augufi  their  feeds  will  ripen  :  many  of 
them  die  loon  after.  Some  continue  fevcral  years,  and 
*nay  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots. 

St.  fylvatica,  paluftris  and  germanica  are  wild  creep¬ 
ing  plants,  and  fpread  very  much  where  they  have 
liberty. 

Annua  and  arvenfis  are  annual,  the  reft  are  peren¬ 
nial. 


,  r  •  j?ort'  ,'ce'v*  r  Desfontaines  and  Vahl. 

,  r.lnn-  fPec.  and  mant.  *  Jackin.  »  Hort.  kew. 
idem-  y  Curtis  and  Smith.  z  Curtis. 

1  Hort.  kevv. 


VOL.  II. 


Lin.  Jpec.  1176.  Jyft.  73 8.  Reich.  3.722.  B&rg. 
cap .  232.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  302./.  3.  (Jacea.) 

Reaves  filiform  tomenlofie,  feales  cf  the  calyx  lanceolate 
membranaceous  at  the  tip  and  reflexed. 

2.  Staehelina  dubia. 

Lin.fpec.  1 17 6.  Jyft.  7 38.  Reich.  3.  722.  Gcuan 
monfp.  430.  Ger.  prov.  190.  t.  6.  Allion.  pedem. 
n •  ^33'  Barr.  ic.  406.  (Chamte-Chryfocome.) 
Stcechas  odorata  purpurea.  Lob.  illuftr.  Magn.  monfp 
247-  297.  .  .  7 

Stcechadi  citrine  affinis,  capitulis  longioribus.  Bauh 
bift.  3-  1 56. 

Elichryfum  fylveflre  flore  oblongo.  Bauh.  pin.  265.  , 
Jacea  capitata,  rolmarini  folio.  Tournef.  injt.  444. 
Leaves  linear  toothletted, feales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate, 
feed- down  twice  as  long  as  the  calyxes. 

[3.  Starhelina  arborefeens. 

Lin.  Jyft.  738.  Reich.  3.  723.  mant.  1 1 1 .  Schreb. 
dec.  1.  t.  1. 

Centaurea.  Ger. prov.  187.  n.  10. 

Rhaponticoides  frutefeens,  flyracis  folio.  Vaill  aft 
179. 

Jacea  arboiefcens  flyracis  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  44c. 
Cyanus  arb.  altera  flyr.  folio.  Alp.  exot.  33.  t.  32. 
Fiutex  rotundo  argenteo  folio,  cyani  flore.  Bauh.  pin 
452. 

Leaves  oval ,  Jlern  arborefeent. 

4.  Strehehna  iruticofa. 

Lin.  Jyft.  738.  Reich.  3.  723.  Schreb.  in  nov.  afi. 
nat.  cur.  4.  142. 

Centaurea  fruticofa.  Lin.fpec.  1286. 

Cyanus  repens.  Lob.  ic.  548.— anguflifolius.  Bauh. 
pin.  274.  Raii  hift.  322. 

C.  minimus  repens  anguftif.  Park,  theat.  483./.  6. 

Jacea  frutefeens,  plantaginis  folio,  flore  albo.  Tournef. 
cor.  32. 

Rhaponticoides  frutefeens,  oleae  folio.  Vaill.  aft.  in  a. 
Leaves  lanceolate  obtufe ,  Jlern  Jhrubby.  * 

5.  Staehelina  fpinofa. 

Vahl fymb.  1.69. 

Chryfocoma  mucronata.  Forfk.  defer.  147. 

Conyza  aigyptiaca  juniperi  folio  tncufpide  fiepius  auri- 
culato,  flonbus  aureis.  Vaill.  aft.  par.  1710  707 
ed.  in  8vo.  u'ojt- 

Jacea  aegypt.  fpinofa.  Petiv.  herb. 

Leaves  awlfhaped  fpinef cent,  with  a  fpinule  at  the  bafe 
on  each  fide,  Jlem  Jhrubby.  J 

6.  Staehelina  haflata. 

Vahl  fymb.  1.  70. 
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Chryfocoma  fpathulata.  Forfk.  defer,  147. 

Leaves  haft  ate  hoary ,  fiem  Jhrubby. 

7.  Stashelina  ilicifolia. 

Lin.fyfi.  739-  fappl.  35^*  Smith  ic.  ined.  3 •  L  71- 
Leaves  oppofite  on  very  foort  petioles  cordate  toothed 
j, hiuing  above  foment  of e  beneath,  fiem  arborejeent. 

8.  Sfehelina  cory*mbofa. 

Lin.fyft.y39.fKppl.3S9-  „  .. 

leaves  wedge  fie  aped  pr<£inorfe,  flowers  corymbed. 

9.  Sciehelina  Chamsepeuce. 

Lin.fyfi.  739.  Reich.  3.  723. 

Serratula  ChamtEpeuce.  Lin.  f pec.  H47* 

Centaurea.  Lin.  bort.  cliff.  421.  p 
Jacea  fruticans,  pini  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  iyi.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  94./.  3. 

Chamsepeuce.  Alp.  exot.  77.  t.  76.-" 

Stcebe  capitata,  chamaepinus  fruticofa  credca.  Pon. 

ital.  7  S’ 

S.  cretica  fruticans,  pinete  anguftis  foliis.  Mor.  hifi.  3. 

133.fi  7.  t.  2 (>.f.  8. 

Leaves  linear  chiftered  very  long  revolute. 

10.  Staehelina  imbricata. 

Lin.fyfi.  939.  Reich.  3.  7 24.  mant.  281.  Berg, 
cap.  233. 

Leaves  awl- fh aped  ereEl  tomentofe.\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  about  three  feet 
high,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches.  Leaves  long, 
taper,  woolly,  thinly  let  upon  the  branches.  Flowers 
terminating  in  fingle  heads,  which  are  pretty  large, 
and  have  fcaly  calyxes  ending  in  recurved  fpines. 
The  florets  are  yellow.  [Style  bifid.  Calyx  fcariofe. 
Seed-down  feathered,  connate  at  the  bale.  Anthers 
tailed6. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  whence  it  was 
long  fince  introduced  into  the  Dutch  gardens.  Mr. 
Miller  cultivated  it  in  1759.] 

2.  This  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  the  (talks  rarely 
above  a  foot  high.  Leaves  narrow  and  very  woolly, 
oppofite  or  alternate,  having  much  the  appearance  of 
one  fort  of  Elichryfum.  Flowers  terminating.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  long,  with  the  feales  ending  in  acute  recurved 
points  :  florets  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  It  flowers 
in  July. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  it  is  a  lingular  plant,  inter¬ 
mediate  as  it  were  between  the  Serratulas,  Gnapha- 
liums,  and  Stshelinas :  hence  he  named  it  dubia.  — 
Seed-down  hairy,  connate  at  the  bafe.  Stem  and  leaves 
beneath  tomentofe. 

Native  of  Spain,  the  South  of  France,  and  Italy. 
Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  17 59. 

3.  Calyx  imbricate  with  awnlefs  feales.  Chaffs 
many- parted.  Seed-down  branched  and  feathered. 
Anthers  as  in  Inula ,  toothed  at  the  bale.  Florets 
naked,  neuter1. — Leaves  petioled,  oval,  quite  entire, 
filky  and  fllvery  beneath*11. 

Root  black,  with  long  black  fibres.  Stem  fimple, 
eredf,  ftriated,  fmooth,  almoft  naked.  Root-leaves 
ovate,  fmooth:  Hem-leaves  narrower,  lanceolate,  fub- 
lerrate,  fewer,  and  only  towards  the  lower  part.  Flower 
terminating:  feales  of  the  calyx  lanceolate,  naked, 
blackifh  at  the  tip;  the  upper  ones  pellucid  and  yel- 
lowifh.  Corollas  purple'. 

Native  of  rhe  South  of  France,  and  the  ifland  of 
Candia. 

In  alpine  fituations  it  varies  with  a  Item  two  feet 
high  and  more. 

4.  Native  of  the  Levant. 

5.  Stem  fhrubby,  rigid,  very  much  branched. 
Branches  alternate,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves 
alternate,  feflile,  rigid,  pungent,  remote,  fpreading 
very  much,  fomewhat  ftriated,  having  a  fpinule  on 
each  fide  at  the  bafe.  Flower  folitary  at  the  end  of 
the  branches,  with  a  pair  of  fmall  leaflets  at  the  bafe. 
Calyx  before  flowering  cylindric,  but  afterwards  tur¬ 
binate,  imbricate,  fmooth :  feales  linear-oblong,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  dagger-point.  Seeds  hairy,  three-fided  ;  down 
.•ength  of  the  calyx,  gray,  appearing  to  be  very  finely 

*  lion.  fyfl.  c  Schrvber.  Linn.  mant. 

8  Gtr.  jrov. 
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toothed  when  examined  by  a  magnifier.  Receptacle 
with  very  (hort,  briftle-fhaped  chaffs. — Native  of 
Egypt. 

6.  This  is  a  low  ftiff  and  very  branching  fhrub. 
Branches  round,  hoary,  blunt.  Leaves  oblong,  feflile, 
widened  on  each  fide  towards  the  middle  by  a  fmall  ho¬ 
rizontal  lobe,  very  blunt,  but  acute  at  the  bafe,  hoary 
efpecially  beneath,  and  fometim.es  there  is  a  fmall 
toothlet  in  the  axil  of  the  lobules.  Flowers  towards 
the  end  of  the  branchlets,  folitary,  feflile.  Calyx  of 
the  fame  form  as  in  fpinofa ,  with  linear  keeled  feales. 
Seeds  villofe  :  down  ferruginous,  fimple,  very  finely 
toothletted  beyond  the  calyx,  and  fomewhat  rigid.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  fcarcely  chaffy. — Native  of  Egypt f. 

7.  This  is  a  tree  or  a  fhrub,  with  ever-green  fhining 
leaves,  and  round,  pubeiccnt,  clorely  leaved  branch- 
lets,  flowering  at  the  top.  Leaves  fpreading,  an  inch 
long,  cordate-ovate,  obtufe,  a  little  rolled  back  at  the 
edge,  grofsly  toothed,  netted-vcined,  very  fmooth  and 
varnifhed  as  it  were  above,  denfely  woolly  and  white 
beneath.  Petioles  thick,  pubefeent,  curved  in.  Pa¬ 
nicle  terminating,  fubeymed,  denfely  woolly.  Pedun¬ 
cles  round.  Bradtes  lanceolate.  Calyx  hemifpherical, 
fubcylindrical,  imbricate  or  rather  calycled  :  feales  ob¬ 
long,  very  denfely  woolly  on  the  outfide,  membrana¬ 
ceous  and  naked  above  and  along  the  edge,  lacerate - 
ciliate  at  the  tip  ;  after  flowering  clofely  bent  in,  per¬ 
manent.  Florets  numerous,  yellow,  funnel-fhaped, 
five-cornered,  fmooth:  border  five- cleft,  obtufe,  eredt. 
Filaments  capillary,  white :  anthers  included,  obtufe, 
converging,  cloven  at  the  bafe  and  inferted  laterally 
into  the  filament,  yellow.  Germ  oblong,  quadran¬ 
gular,  fmooth  :  ftyle  a  little  longer  than 'the  ftamens, 
cloven  at  the  top  :  ftigmas  divaricating,  obtufe.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  flattifh,  denfely  chaffy :  chaffs  fhort,  rigid, 
commonly  bifid  or  trifid.  Seeds  form  of  the  germ  : 
down  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  feathered. 

Native  of  New  Granada,  where  it  was  found  by 
Muds £. 

8.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  proliferous,  hoary,  eredc 
branches.  Leaves  alternate,  fubpetioied,  diftant,  wedge- 
fhaped  or  lanceolate,  end-bitten  and  blunt,  retufe  or 
three-toothed,  fomewhat  white-tomentofe  beneath. 
Corymb  compound,  terminating.  Calyx  hoary,  with 
very  fhort  feales.  Seed-down  white,  longer  than  the 
calyx. — Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  h. 

9.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Crete  or  Candia. 

10.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  PI  ope.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  Plant  cuttings  in  any  of  the  fummer  months, 
covering  them  clofely  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs.  When 
they  have  made  good  roots,  take  them  up  carefully, 
and  plant  them  in  pots,  filled  with  frefh  light  earth, 
not  over  rich,  and  place  them  in  the  fhade  until  they 
have  taken  new  root;  then  remove  them  to  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation,  and  in  autumn  place  them  in  the  houfe. 
They  do  not  require  any  artificial  heat  in  winter,  but 
fhould  have  a  dry  air ;  their  tender  fhoots  being  very 
fubjeeft  to  rot  with  damp. — This  fort  does  not  always 
ripen  its  feeds  in  England.  ^  Several  of  the  other  fpe- 
cies  may  have  the  fame  treatment,  whenever  they  fhall 
be  introduced. 

2.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  warm  border  of  light 
ground  in  the  fpring,  where  rhe  plants  are  defigned  to 
ftand  ;  for  unlels  they  are  carefully  tranfplanted  when 
young,  they  do  not  bear  removal  well.  The  fecond 
year  they  will  flower,  and  if  the  feafon  prove  favoura¬ 
ble,  the  feeds  will  ripen,  and  the  plants  will  decay  loon 
after.  This  fort  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  on  a  dry  poor  foil,  and  in  a  fheltered  fitua¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  rich  ground  it  becomes  luxuriant  in  fum¬ 
mer,  and  is  therefore  more  liable  to  fuffer  from  cold 
in  winter. 

[St^helina.  See  Athanafia. 

Staehelinia.  See  Bartfia. 

Staff-Tree.  See  Celaftrus. 

Stag’s-Horn  Tree.  See  Rhus.] 

f  Yahl.  *  Smith.  Ii  .r.,  fuppl. 
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STAPELIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  in  memory  of 
Bode  us  a  St  ay  el,  a  phyfician  of  Amfter  dam,  commentator 
on  Thecphraftus,  1644.) 

Lin.  yen.  n.  307.  Reich,  n.  33+.  Scjoreb.  n.  432. 
JuJf.  146,  Jacqu  mifc.  1.  t.  3,  4. 

Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Contort a.  Apccinea,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  ope-leafed,  five-cleft,  acute,  fmall,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  large,  flat,  thick,  five-cleft  beyond 
the  middle  :  Jegments  wide,  flat,  acuminate. 

Neffary ,  five  leaflets,  fpreading,  linear,  grooved, 
cmarginate  with  a  dagger  point,  oppofite  to  the 
fcgments  of  the  corolla. 

Leaflets  five  others,  fattened  alternately  with  thefe  a 
little  higher  to  the  tube  of  the  filaments,  and 
running  along  it,  vertical,  bifid  :  interior  figment 
ere<tt,  with  the  lummit  bent  outwards  ■,  outer  Jeg¬ 
ment  ftraight,  comprefled. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  united  into  a  fhort  tube.  Each 
■Anther  fattened  internally  to  the  bafe  of  each  vertical, 
leaflet  of  the  nedtary,  and  wider  than  it,  incumbent! 
on  the  ftigma,  fhort,  two-lobed,  two-celled,  produced 
below  on  both  fides  into  an  earlet,  contiguous  at  the 
margin  to  each  of  the  neighbouring  anthers  as  far  as 
the  tip,  and  afeending  at  the  tip.  Pollen  united  into 
ten  corpufcles,  crefcent-fhaped,  flattifh,  afeending  ob¬ 
liquely  into  the  cells  of  the  anther,  each  on  a  very 
fhoit  pedicel  (with  a  tranfverfe  bafe,  incumbent  on 
die  upper  margin  of  the  earlet,)  fattened  by  pairs  to 
five  fmall  twin  coloured  tubercles,  placed  on  the  apex 
of  the  earlets,  and  adhering  to  the  angles  of  W 
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P 1  s t .  Germs  two,  ovate,  flat  inwards.  Styles  none. 
Stigma  common  to  both  germs,  large,  placed  on  the 
tube  of  ttamens,  acutely  five-cornered,  flat  above, 
obliquely  truncate-excavated  at  the  fides  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  anthers. 

Per.  Follicles  two,  long,  awl-fhaped,  one-celled,  one- 
valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  imbricate,  comprefled,  crowned  with  a 
down.  Receptacle  free. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Contorted.  Neff,  a  double  little  ttar  covering  the 
genitals. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Corolla  five-cleft,  Jegments  hairy  at  the  edge. 

[1.  Stapelia  ciiiata.  Ciliate  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1277.  Mafflon  monogr.  9. 
n.  1 .  t.  1.  Thunb.  prodr.  46. 

Stem  four-  cornered  branched  decumbent  rooting  flowering 
at  top ,  peduncles  floor  ter  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  pa- 
pillofe  at  bottom. 

2.  Stapelia  revoluta.  Revolute-flowered  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1277.  Maffon  monogr.  12. 
n.  10.  /.  10. 

Stem  four-cornered  branched  at  the  bafe  ereff  flowering  at 
top,  peduncles  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  which  is flmooth , 
with  the  Jegments  ovate  hairy  at  the  edge  and  revolute.  ] 

3.  Stapelia  hirfuta.  Hairy  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  316.  fyft.  26 o.  Reich.  1.  614.  Willd. 
I-  1278.  hort.  cliff.  77.  Jacqu.  mifc.  1.  28.  t.  3. 
Thunb.  prodr.  46.  Ait.  kew.  1.  309.  Desfont. 
atlant.  t.  213.  Lamarck  illuflr.  t.  178./.  2.  Mill, 
fig.  t.  258.  Shaw  nat.  mifc.  t.  54.  Roef.  inf.  mufle. 
t.  9.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  89. 

Afclepias  africana  aizoides,  flore  pulchre  fimbriato. 

Comm.  rar.  t.  19.  Bradl.fucc.  3.  5.  /.  23. 

Branches  afeending  four-cornered  flowering  at  the  bafe, 
peduncles  round  length  of  the  corolla,  which  is  villofe 
at  bottom  with  the  Jegments  ovate  fharpijh  and  villofe 
at  the  edge. 

£4.  Stapelia  fororia. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1278.  Maffon  monogr.  23. 
n;  39-fl- 39- 

Branches  divaricating  four-cornered  flowering  at  the  bafe , 
peduncles  round  longer  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  very 
villofe  at  bottom  and  wrinkled  tranfverfely  with  the 
Jegments  oblong  acute  villofe  at  the  edge. 

5.  Stapelia  grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1278,  Maffon  monogr.  13. 
n.  n./.  1 1.  ' 


Branches  ereff  four-cornered  club-Jh  aped  flowering  at  the: 
afe,  peduncles  thickened  at  the  bafe  floor  ter  than  the 
corolla,  which  is  villofe  with  the  Jegments  lanceolate- 
acuminate  ciliate  at  the  edge. 

6y  Stapelia  ambigua. 

LinJp“<  edMVilld.  1.  1279.  Maffon  monogr.  13. 

Branches  ereff  four-cornered  club-Jhaped  flowering  at  the 
bafe,  peduncles  many  flowered,  corollas  hifpid  with  the 
Jegments  ovate-lanceolate  acute  villofe  at  the  edge. 

7.  Stapelia  pulvinata.  Cufhioned  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1279-  Maffon  monogr,  12 

n.  13.  t.  13. 

Stem  four-cornered  decumbent ,  branches  afeending  flower - 
bearing,  bottom  of  the  corolla  raifed  and  villofe ,  Jeg¬ 
ments  roundifh  wrinkled  acuminate  villofe  at  the  edw. 

8.  Stapelia  Aftcrias.  Starry  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Jl  slid.  1.  1280.  Maffon  monogr.  14. 

n.  14.  t.  14. 

Branches  ereff  four-cornered  attenuated  flowering  at  the 
bafe,  peduncles  length  of  the  corolla,  the  Jegments  of 
which  are  ovate-acuminate  wrinkled  revolute  and  vil¬ 
lofe  at  the  edge. 

9.  Stapelia  gemmiflora.  Bud-flowering  Stapelia. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1280.  IMaffcn  monogr.  14. 

n.  15.  /.  13. 

Branches  ereff  flour-cornered  flowering  at  bottom,  pedun¬ 
cles  length  of  the  corolla ,  which  is  rugged  with  the 
Jegments  ovate  acute  ciliate  at  the  edge  five-nerved 
above. 

to.  Stapelia  divaricate.  Straddling  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  12S0.  Maffon  monogr.  17. 
n.  22.  t.  22, 

Branches  four-cornered  attenuated  divaricate  fpreading 
flowering  in  the  middle,  peduncles  finger  than  the  co¬ 
rolla, .  which  is  flmooth  with  the  Jegments  lanceolate 
acuminate  rolled  back  and  ciliate  at  the  edge. 

11.  Stapelia  rufa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1281.  Maffon  monogr.  16. 
n.  20.  t.  20. 

Branches  four-cornered  ereff  flowering  at  the  bafe,  pedun¬ 
cles  floor  ter  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  wrinkled  and 
ftarred  at  the  bottom,  with  the  Jegments  lanceolate  acu¬ 
minate  ciliate  at  the  edge. 

12.  Stapelia  acuminata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  J l  Hid.  1.  1281.  ALaffon  monogr.  ic. 
n.  17.  t.  17.  * 

Branches  four-cornered  of cending  flowering  in  the  middle, 

'  'Peduncles  floor  ter  than  the  corolla,  which  is  wrinkled', 
and  the  Jegments  are  ovate  cufp- acuminate  ciliate  at 
the  edge. 

13.  Stapelia  reclinata. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  IF  ill d.  1,  1282.  Ad  a  (Ton  monerr  iq 

n.  28.  t.  28.  5 

Branches  fpreading  flour-cornered  flozvering  above  the  bafe, 
peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla,  which  has  a  raifed 
bottom  with  lanceolate  Jegments  ciliate  at  the  ed<w. 

14.  Stapelia  elegans. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JPilld.  1.  1282.  IVfaffon  monogr.  ig, 
n.  27.  t.  27. 

Branches  diffufed  oblong  roundifh  four-cornered,  flowering 
in  the  middle,  peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla,  which 
is  hifpid  with  a  pentagon  bottom  and  lanceolate  fer¬ 
ments  ciliate  at  the  edge. 

15.  Stapelia  caefpitofa.  Tufted  Stapelia. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1282.  Maffon  monogr.  20. 
n.  29.  /.  29. 

Branches  procumbent  flour -cornered  flowering  above  the 
bafe,  peduncles  length  of  the  corolla ,  the  Jegments  of 
which  are  lanceolate  acute  revolute  and  ciliate  at  the 
edge. 

16.  Stapelia  arida.  Dry  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  fVilld.  1.  1283.  Afaffon  monogr  21 
»•  33 •  t.  33. 

Branches four-cornered  ereff  flowering  at  the  top,  pedun¬ 
cles  longer  than  the  corolla,  which  has  a  circular  bot¬ 
tom  and  oblong  acute  Jegments  ciliate  at  the  top  of  the 
margin.  r 

17.  Stapelia  parviflora.  .  Small-flowered  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1283.  Maffon  monogr.  22. 

*•  35-  35- 

Branches  four-cornered  fpreading  flowering  in  the  middfi 


on 


'  • 
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tin  the  outf.de  of  the  teeth,  pedunaes  longer  than  the 
corolla,  the  fegments  of  which  are  lanceolate  blunt ijh 
and  dilate  at  the  edge. 

1 8.  Stapelia  fubulata.  Awl -Jh aped  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  i.  1283.  Forfk.  cat.  arab.  108. 
n.  193.  /.  7.  / 

Branches  four-cornered  attenuated  nodding  flowering  below 
the  top ,  corollas  nodding,  fegments  oblong  acuminate  - 
cuflped  with  the  hairs  pointing  one-way. 

19.  Stapelia  concinna.  Neat  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  .1.  1284.  Maffon  monogr.  15. 
n.  18.  t.  18. 

Stem  four-cornered  ereSi  branched  at  top,  branches flpr end¬ 
ing  flimple  flowering  at  the  bafle,  peduncles  length  of  the 
corolla,  corollas  hiflpid  with  the  fegments  ovate  acute 
ciliate. 

20.  Stapelia  glandulifera.  Glandular  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1284.  Maffon  monogr.  16. 

n.  1  9.  /.  1 9. 

■  Branches  fpreading  four-cornered  flowering  at  the  bafle, 
peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  covered  with 
hairs  glandular  at  the  tip,  with  the  fegments  ovate 
acute. 


1.  Corollas  five-cleft ,  fegments  flmooth  at  the  edge. 

21.  Stapelia  pedunculata.  Long-peduncled  Stapelia. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1284.  MaJJbn  monogr.  17. 

n.  21.  t.  21. 

Branches  four-cornered  two  or  three-toothed  at  the  tip 
flowering  in  the  middle,  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  the 
branches,  fegments  of  the  corolla  lanceolate  acuminate, 
at  the  bafle flurrounded  at  the  edge  by  pedicelled  glands 

22.  Stapelia  aperta.  Open-floivered  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1285.  Maffon  monogr.  23. 
n.  37.  t.  37. 

Branches  four-cornered  three  or  two-toothed  at  the  tip 
flowering  at  the  bafle,  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  the 
branches,  corollas  wrinkled ,  fegments  ovate  obtufle 
flmooth  at  the  edge. 

23.  Stapelia  Gordoni.  Gordon's  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1285.  Maffon  monogr.  24 


n.  40.  t.  40. 

Branches  flowering  at  the  top  round  tubercles ,  tubercles 
flpiny,  peduncles  Jhorter  than  the  corolla,  which  is  five¬ 
toothed  flat  and  wheel-fhaped. 

24.  Stapelia  pilifera.  Hairy -tuber cled  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  260.  JVilld.  1.  128  6.  fluppl.  17 1.  Maffon 
monogr.  17.  n.  23.  t.  23.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  46. 
Branches  flowering  at  the  top  round  tubercles ,  tubercles 
briftled,  flowers  fleffile,  fegments  ovate  cuflp- acuminate 
flmooth  at  the  edge. 

25.  Stapelia  caudata.  Tailed  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1286.  Thunb.  prodr  46. 
Stem  rough-haired  leafy,  peduncles  Jhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  drooping ,  fegments  of  the  corolla  linear  acute. 

26.  Stapelia  articulata.  Johited  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JJilld.  1.  1287.  Ait.  kew.  1.  310. 
Maffon  monogr.  20.  n.  30.  t.  30. 

Branches  flowering  at  the  top  round  tubercles ,  tubercles 
mucronatej  flowers  fubfleflile,  corollas  papillofle,  fegments 
lanceolate. 

27.  Stapelia  mammillaris.  Prickly  Stapelia. 

Lin.  flyft.  260.  Reich.  1.  614.  JVilld.  1.  1287. 
want.  216.  Thunb.  prodr.  46.  Burnt,  aflr.  27. 

/.11. 

Branches  flowering  in  the  middle  ereSi  hexagonal  tub  en¬ 
ded,  tubercles  flpiny,  peduncles  floorter  than  the  corolla , 
which  is flmooth  with  the  fegments  lanceolate. 

28.  Stapelia  pruinofa.  Frojied  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1287.  Maffon  monogr.  24. 
n.  41.  /.  41. 

Branches  ere  St  four-cornered  flowering  in  the  middle,  pe¬ 
duncles  Jhorter  than  the  flower,  corollas  pub eflcent,  feg¬ 
ments  ovate  acute. 


-9*  Stapelia  ramofa.  Branched  Stapelia. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1288.  Maffon  monogr.  21 
»•  32.  t.  32. 

Bi  anches  almoft  upright  four-cornered  flo  wering  in  th 

middle  on  the  outflde  of 'the  teeth,  peduncles  Jhorter  tha, 

L  -f  Jjf  vjer  corollas  flat,  fegments  lanceolate  rolled  bac, 
at  the  edge. 


\ 


( 
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30.  Stapelia  pnlla.  Black-flowered  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1288.  Maffon  monogr.  21. 
n.  31.  t.  31. 

S.  fafciculata.  Thunb.  prodr.  46  ? 

Branches  ere  St  flubhexagonal  flowering  in  the  middle  on 
the  outflde  of  the  teeth,  peduncles  Jhorter  than  the 
flower ,  fegments  of  the  corolla  eretl  lanceolate-acu¬ 
minate  rolled  back  at  the  edge. 

31.  Stapelia  adfcendens. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1288.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  28. 
t-  3°- 

.  Stem  four  cornered  aflcending  flowering  at  the  top,  pedun * 
cles  Jhorter  than  the  corolla,  which  is  flmooth  with  the 
fegments  linear  reflexed  at  the  edge  and  acute. 

32.  Stapelia  quadrangula. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1289.  Forfk.  defer.  52. 
t.  6. 

Stem  four-cornered,  branches  divaricatingfiowering  at  the 
top,  teeth  truncate,  flowers  fleffile. 

33.  Stapelia  incarnata.  Flejh-ccloured  Stapelia. 

Lin.  flyft.  260.  JVilld.  1.  1 28  9.  fluppl.  17 1.  Thunb. 
prodr.  46.  Maffon  monogr.  22.  n.  34.  /.  34.  Burm. 
afr.  15.  t.  -j.f  1.  (Euphorbium.) 

Branches  four  cornered  ft  iff  flowering  at  the  top  on  the 
outflde  of  the  teeth,  peduncles  Jhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  the  fegments  of  which  are  lanceolate  and  acute. 

34.  Stapelia  pundlata.  Dotted  Stapelia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1289.  Maffon  monogr.  18. 
n.  24.  t.  24. 

Branches  decumbent  oblong  fomewhat  four-cornered  flow-' 
ering  in  the  middle,  peduncles  twice  as  long  as  the  co¬ 
rolla,  which  is  bell-Jhaped  with  the  fegments  fpreading 
lanceolate  acute. 

35.  Stapelia  geminata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1290.  Maffon  monogr.  18. 
n.  25.  t.  25 

Branches  decumbent  round  flowering  at  the  top,  peduncles 
geminate  length  of  the  corolla,  the  fegments  of  which 
are  lanceolate  rolled  back  at  the  edge. 

36.  Stapelia  decora. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1290.  Maffon  monogr.  19. 
n.  26.  t.  26. 

Branches  oblong  decumbent  round  obfeurely  four-cornered 
flowering  at  the  bafle,  peduncles  longer  than  the  flower, 
bottom  cf  the  corolla  five-cornered,  fegments  ovate -lan - 
ceolate  rolled  back  at  the  edge. 

37.  Stapelia  pulchella. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1290.  NIaflf on  monogr.  22. 
n  36.  t.  36. 

Branches  four-cornered  decumbent  flowering  above  the 
bafle,  peduncles  many-flowered,  bottom  of  the  corolla 
circular ,  fegments  ovate  acute. 

38.  Stapelia  vetula. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1291.  Maffon  monogr.  15. 
n.  1 6.  /.  16. 

Branches  four-cornered  ere  Si  flowering  at  the  bafle,  pe¬ 
duncles  Jhorter  than  the  corolla,  which  is  flmooth,  with 
the  fegments  ovate  acuminate  three-nerved  above. 

39.  Stapelia  verrucofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1291.  Maffon  monogr.  11. 
n.  8.  /.  8. 

Branches  aflcending  four-cornered  flowering  at  the  bafle, 
peduncles  longer  -  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  warted, 
with  the  fegments  ovate  and  acute,  and  the  bottom  five- 
cornered  and  rugged. 

40.  Stapelia  irrorata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1291.  Maffon  monogr.  12. 
n.  9.  t.  9. 

Branches  from  ereSl  fpreading  four-cornered  flowering  at 
the  bafle,  peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla ,  which  is 
wrinkled,  with  ovate  acuminate  fegments. 

41.  Stapelia  mixta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1292.  Maffon  monogr.  23. 
n.  38.  t.  38.  >  _  '  ■  - 

Branches  four-cornered  aflcending  flowering  at  the  bafle, 
peduncles  length  of  the  corolla,  which  is  wrinkled,  with 
a  circular  raifled  papillofle  bottom,  and  ovate  acuminate 
fegments .]  ✓ 

42.  Stapelia  variegata.  Variegated  Stapelia.  ■ 

Lin. fpec.  316.  Reich.  1.  614.  JVilld.  I.  1 292. 
vir.  cliff.  20.  hort.  cliff.  77.  upfl.  53.  Jacqu. 
>  wife. 
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biifc.  i.  27.  t.  4,  Thunb.  prodr.  4 6.  Ait.  kew.  t. 
309.  .  Curl,  magaz.  t.  26.  Knorr.  del.  1.  /.  F.  4. 
Afclepias  aizoides  africana.  Bradl.  flucc.  3.  p.  3.  t.  22. 

Mor.  hijl.  3.  610./.  15.  /.  3./.  4. 

Apocynum  humile  aizoides,  filiquis  erediis,  africanum. 

Berm,  lugdb.  52.  /.  53.  37^1  hot.  32. 

Fritillaria  craffa  promont.  bon®  fpei.  Slap,  theophr. 
335- 

Branches  four-cornered  afcending  flowering  at  the  bafe , 
peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  wrinkled ', 
w'//£>  <3  circular  concave  wrinkled  bottom ,  and  ovate 
acute  Jegments. 

\  , 

3-  Corolla  ten -toothed. 

[43.  Stapelia  campanulata.  Bell-Jhaped  'Stapelia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.llilld.  1.  1293.  Maffon  monogr.  11. 

n.  6.  t.  6. 

Branches  ere  SI  four-cornered  flowering  at  the  bafe ,  pe¬ 
duncles  three-flowered,  fegments  of  the  corolla  larger 
lanceolate,  with  a  bell-Jhaped  bottom. 

44.  Stapelia  barbata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1293.  Maflfon  monogr.  u. 

n.  7.  t.  7. 

Branches  mcflly  four-cornered  ere  SI  flowering  at  the  bafe , 
peduncles  fhorter  than  the  corolla ,  which  is  bell- flj aped 
With  the  Jegments  larger  lanceolate  acuminate  rugged 
clubbed  and  bearded. 

45.  Stapelia  venufta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1294.  Maflfon  monogr.  10. 

n.  3.  i.  3. 

Stem  four  or  five-cornered  ere  Si  branched  at  top ,  branches 
flowering  at  the  bafe,  peduncles  longer  than  the  corolla 
bent  down,  corolla Jmooth,  Jegments  larger  ovate-acu¬ 
minate,  bottom  concave  flurrounded  by  anVievated  ring. 

46.  Stapelia  guttata. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Jl  Hid.  1.  1294.  Maflfon  monogr.  10 
n.  4.  t.  4. 

Branches  fomewh  at fpreading  and  four-cornered  flowering 
at  the  bafe,  peduncles  length  of  the  corolla ,  the  feg¬ 
ments  of  which  are  larger  ovate  acute,  the  bottom  con¬ 
cave  rugged  flurrounded  by  an  elevated  ring.  ' 

47.  Stapelia  humilis. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1294.  Maflfon  monogr.  10 

n.  5.  t.  5. 

Branches  four-cornered  fpreading  flowering  at  the  bafe, 
peduncles  flclitary  fhorter  than  the  corolla ,  the  Jegments 
of  which  are  larger  lanceolate  acute. 

48.  Stapelia  reticulata.  Netted  Stapelia. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1295.  Maflfon  monogr  q 
n.  2.  t.  2.  6  ‘  y 

Branches  five-cornered  fpreading  flowering  at  the  bcfle, 
peduncles  in  pairs  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  the  Jegments 
of  which  are  larger  ovate  acute,  the  bottom  bearded 
flurrounded  by  an  elevated  ring. 

4*  Uncertain,  the  flowers  being  not  yet  known. 

49.  Stapelia  clavata.  Club -fh aped  Stapelia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  I  A  ill d.  1.  1295.  P  at  t  erf  on  voy. 

Stem flmple  thick  club-Jhaped  nettedly  andobflcurely  wanted, 
fruiting  at  the  top. 

descriptions,  &c. 

Wc  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in  this  fino-ular 
genus  how  much  may  be  accomplilhed  by  the  induftry 
of  one  man.  Only  two  fpecies  of  StaDelia  were  known 
to  Linneus  when  he  publifhed  his  Species  Plantarum 
in  1762  ;  and  there  are  no  more  than  five  in  Murray’s 
edition  of  the  Syftema  Vegetabilium  of  1784.  Thun¬ 
k'S  in  his  Prodomus  (1794)  has  eight  fpecies.  But 
Mahon,  in  his  beautiful  monogram  upon  this  emus  has 
defciibed  and  figured  forty-one  fpecies,  to  which  if  we 
add  the  hirfuta  and  variegata  long  fmce  known  ;  two 
fpecies  difcovered  by  Forfkahl  in  Arabia  Felix  ;  two 
by  Thunberg  not  mentioned  in  Mahon's  work;  one 
in  the  fplendid  work  on  Eaft  India  plants  now  publifh- 
ing  by  the  Eaft  India  Company  ;  and  one  difcovered  1 
by  Colonel  Gordon  and  Captain  Paterfon  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  we  fliall  have  the  forty-nine  fpecies 
recited  above.  The  laft  gentlemen  found  feveral 
ctheis,  but  for  want  of  complete  figures  and  defcrip- 
tions  they  cannot  be  fufficiently  characterized  to  be 
infer  ted  here.  Forfkahl  difcovered  five  new  fpecies  in 
Arabia  Felix,  of  which  two  only  that  he  figured  well 

are  in  our  catalogue.  Father  Loureiro  has  given  two 
Yol.  IT,  p 
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fpeciefi,  one  native  of  China,  the  other  of  Cochin* 
c  ina.  He  fufpeCts  that  it  may  be  the  fame  with  the 
carnofla.  mple  as  the  harveft  has  been,  many  pro¬ 
bably  yet  remain  undifcovered.  Mr.  Maffon  is  certaih 
that  the  Cape  countries  contain  feveral  that  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  or  procuring.  The  whole  genus  feems 
peculiar  to  dderts.  Moil  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
fouthern  promontory  of  Africa.  The  hirfuta  has  been 
found  alio  by  Monf.  Desfontaines  near  Kerwan  in  the 
kingdom  of  Tunis.  Several  are  natives  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  one  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  mentioned 
above. 


The  deferts  between  the  ridges  of  mountains  above 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  furnifhed  with  a  great 
variety  of  thefe  and  other  iucculent  plants,  which,  fays 
Mr.  Maffon,  are  endowed  by  nature",  as  the  camel  is, 
wirh  the  power  of  retaining  within  them  water,  fuffi- 
cunt  to  enable  them  to  furvive  the  long  periods  of 
drought  which  prevail  in  chofe  regions.  The  climate 
there  differs  very  much  from  that  of  the  Cape  itfelf, 
where  the  vegetable  productions  approach  more  to  the 
nature  or  Alpine  plants. 

In  the  diftribution  of  this  genus  I  have  followed 
Wiiidenow,  and  have  given  his  fpecific  characters. 

ft  This  is  diftmguifhed  from  all  the  other  fpecies 
by  its  procumbent  branched  rooting  Item,  fquarrofe 
tooth  lets  of  the  leaves,  and  the  corolla  (which  is  of 
the  fame  fize  as  in  hirfuta)  being  deeply  five-cleft,  and 
or  a  uniform  yellow  colour1. 

Branchlets  ereCt,  fmooth,  an  inch  long,  grooved  ; 
the  angles  toothletted  and  tubercled ;  the°toothlets 
fpreading,  acute.  Flowers  lateral  on  the  branchlets, 
erect,  large,  folitary.  Peduncle  round,  ereCt,  lmooth, 
one-flowered.  Calyx  five-leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate, 
acute,  fmooth.  Corolla  wheel-fhaped,  on  the  outfide 
fmooth  and  purple,  within  afti-coloured,  papillofe,  rug¬ 
ged,  the  papillae  rufefeent  at  the  tip;  fegments  ovate, 
acute,  wich  fubclavate,  fpreading,  fnow-white  cilice  at 
the  edge.  Corolla  the  fize  of  C'.  variegata. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  below  Boekland  Ber^ ; 
flowering  in  november  and  decemberk. 

2.  Branches  a  foot  high,  glaucous,  with  the  angles 
acute  and  toothed ;  the  teeth  fpreading,  remote,  in&the 
younger  ones  acute.  Peduncles  feemingly  folitary 
one-flowered,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branch' 
round,  lmooth,  three  lines  long.  Calyx  five-parted  • 
the  parts  ovate,  acute,  fmooth.  Corolla  even,  five- 
cleft  beyond  the  middle  :  fegments  ovate,  acute,  re¬ 
volute,  ciliate  at  the  edge  with  very  fine  club-fliaped 
hairs  :  tube  fhort :  genitals  exfert '.  Toothlets  of  the 
Item  ftraight,  fo  that  it  appears  as  if  it  were  repand. 
Corolla  a  little  fmaller  than  that  of  the  preceding  of 
a  uniform  pale  violet  colour  m. 

.  ^Tat've  of  fouthern  Africa  in  dry  fields  under  fhrubs 
in  the  defert  beyond  Olifant’s  rivier  :  flowering  in  feD- 
tember  and  oftober0.  >  ^ 


^  - - ~  WJ.  umnj  ALA  Ullu  1  i  Ui  Co  Trom 

which  arife  feveral  Italics,  which  fend  out° other  branches 
of  the  fame  fhape  from  their  fide,  having  indentures  at 
each  angle  their  whole  length,  the  points  of  which  are 
erect.  .  Stalks  or  branches  deep  green,  but  the  angles 
and  points  of  the  indentures  inclining  to  brown  efpe- 
cially  lr  the  plants  be  expofed  to  the  open  air  in  fum- 
mer.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
italics  upon  long  flefhy  peduncles.  Petal  of  a  thick 
leathery  fubftance;  the  in  fide  variegated  and  hairy,  and 
the  borders  of  the  fegments  clofely  furnifhed  with  lone- 
brown  hairs.  In  the  centre  is  the  double  ftarry  nec- 
tanum,  the  points  of  which  are  lacerated ;  it  covers 
the  genitals  and  is  of  a  purple  colour.  The  outfide  of 
the  petal  is  of  an  herbaceous  pale  colour  and  fmooth  0 

The  corolla  is  yellow  with  tranfverfe  ftreaks  of’a 
dark  violet  colour;  the  fegments  violet  at  the  end 
and  along  the  edge ;  the  bottom  pale  red,  with  red 
nectaries p. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced 
in  1714,  by  Profeflfor  Richard  Bradley.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July  h 
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4.  Plant  a  foot  high,  branched,  purple  t  branches 
and  branchlets  thick  :  teeth  at  the  angles  remote,  acute, 
curved  in.  Peduncles  moftly  folitary,  from  the  younger 
branchlets,  three  inches  long,'  nodding,  brown,  turning 
purple.  Calyx  deeply  five-parted;  parts  linear,  acute. 
Corolla  dark-purple  with  tranfverfe  yellow  wrinkles. 

It  differs  from  hirjuta  in  its  whole  habit  ;  in  having  the 
branches  divaricating,  deeply  five-cornered  and  iome- 
what  reclining,  the  flowers  nodding,  and  the  corolla  o 
one  colour r. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  it  refembles  the  two  next 
fpecies  in  colour,  but  that  it  is  fufficiently  diftinft  in 
the  peduncle  and  ftem.  The  bottom,  centre  or  eye  o 
the  corolla  is  redder  and  very  villofe. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  MafiTon  culti¬ 
vated  it  there,  and  it  flowered  in  1792.  He  introduced 
it  at  Kew,  where  it  alfo  flowered  in  1797. 

5.  Plant  a  foot  and  half  high.  Branches  club- 
fhaped,  pubefcent,  teeth  at  the  angles  remote  and 
curved  in,  terminated  by  a  very  foft  fpinule.  Pe¬ 
duncles  often  three-flowered,  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  branchlets.  Calyx  five-parted:  parts  lanceolate, 
acute.  Corolla  large,  flat,  dark-purple  :  fegments  to¬ 
wards  the  end  fmooth,  with  a  tranfverfe. wrinkle ;  the 
edge  is  fringed  with  long  diftich  gray  hairs  *. 

Willdenow  remarks  that  the  centre  of  the  corolla 
and  the  ends  of  the  fegments  are  of  a  darker  colour 
than  the  reft. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  in  hot  places,  as  at  Son- 
dags  Rivier.  It  flowered  in  Maflon’s  garden  at  the 
Cape  in  1792. 

6.  Plant  a  foot  and  half  high  or  more,  pubefcent. 
Teeth  at  the  angles  of  the  branches  curved  in.  Pe¬ 
duncles  three  or  four-flowered,  from  the  lower; part 
of  the  branches.  Brafte  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicel. 
Calyx  five-parted:  parts  lanceolate,  acute..  Corolla 
large,  flat :  fegments  five-nerved,  fringed  with  diftich 
hairs*. 

It  is  fufficiently  diftinft  from  the  fpecies  moft  nearly 
allied  to  it  by  its  many-flowered  peduncles.  The  co¬ 
rolla,  which  is  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  hirjuta ,  is  hifpid, 
of  a  dark  red  purple  colour,  variegated  with  fhort 
tranfverfe  wrinkles  of  an  almoft  black  purple,  and 
having  the  edge  of  the  fegments  of  a  dark  violet 
colour u. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  in  dry  deferts.  It  flow¬ 
ered  in  Maflon’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  march  1794. 

7.  Plant  a  fpati  high.  Branches  and  branchlets 
many,  reclining,  rooting  ;  teeth  fubereft.  Peduncles 
moftly  folitary,  round,  from  the  axils  of  the  branches. 
Corolla  large,  flat,  with  the  middle  raifed  and  extremely 
villofe  ;  fegments  fpreading  very  much,  oblong- round¬ 
ed,  ciliate.  Before  it  flowers,  the  corolla  is  inflated 
and  five- nerved,  concave  towards  the  end  of  the  feg¬ 
ments.  The  colour  is  very  dark  purple,  with  whitiih 
•wrinkles  *. 

It  is.  diftinft  from  all  the  other  fpecies  in  the  form 
of  the  corolla.  The  nectaries  are  very  dark  violet y. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa ;  at  Camies  Berg  among 
fhrubs.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Arabijch  Rofe  ; 
and  flowered  in  Maflon’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  1792  z. 

8.  Branches  many,  a  fpan  and  more  in  height,  with 
fmall  ereft  teeth,  a  little  curved  in  with  a  point.  Pe¬ 
duncles  often  folitary,  from  the  younger  branchlets, 
round,  pubefcent,  two  inches  long.  Calyx  five-parted  : 
parts  linear,  acute.  Corolla  large,  purple  with  pale 
yellow  tranfverfe  bands,  deeply  five-cleft,  wrinkled, 
fpreading  :  fegments  lanceolate,  oblique,  ciliate  :  tube 
none  \ 

The  neftaries  or  ftar  in  the  middle  are  white;  the 
bottom  is  very  dark  purple  b. 

Native  of  the  deferts  'of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flow¬ 
ered  in  Maffon’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  1792. 

9.  Plant  a  fpan  high  :  branches  many,  fmooth,  with 
fubereft  teeth  terminated  by  a  fpinule.  Peduncles 
two  or  three,  from  the  axil  of  the  teeth,  round,  fmooth, 
two  inches  long.  Calyx  five-parted,  with  the  fegments 
lanceolate,  acute-.  Corolla  large,  dark,  flat,  tubercled, 

Maffon.  5  Idem.  t  Idem.  **’  Willdenow. 

*  Maffon.  r  Willdenow.  *  MafTon.  *•  Idem. 
b  Willdenow. 
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rugged :  fegments  ovate-lanceolate.  There  is  a  va¬ 
riety,  in  which  the  corolla  has  golden  dots  fcattered 
over  itc. 

The  corolla  is  of  a  dufky  purple  colour  or  almoft 
black,  with  fmall  tranfverfe  ftripes  of  a  paler  hue  ;  the 
bottom  is  very  dark  ftudded  with  minute  yellow  dots. 
It  is  fufficiently  diftinft  from  all  the  other  fpecies  in 
having  the  fegments  of  the  corolla  five-nerved  above, 
and  the  outfide  of  it  yellow  dotted  with  purple,  where¬ 
as  in  the  reft  it  is  almoft  always  pale  and  of  one 
Colour d. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  dry  places  among  fhrubs 
beyond  Platte  Kloof.  It  flowered  in  the  royal  garden 
at  Kew  in  1 7 96 c. 

10.  Branches  and  branchlets  a  fpan  long,  very 
fmooth,  with  remote  fmall  blunt  teeth.  Peduncles 
one  to  three,  from  the  younger  branches,  round, 
fmooth,  an  inch  long.  Calyx  five-parted :  fegments 
linear,  acute.  Corolla  very  fmooth,  fhining:  feg¬ 
ments  fpreading :  flefh-colouredf :  double  the  fize  of 
Borage  flowers,  with  orange-coloured  neftaries E. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flowered  in  Maflon’s 
garden  at  the  Cape  in  1792. 

11.  Plant  a  hand  high,  rufous.  Teeth'  at  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  branches  ereft,  obtufe.  Peduncles  com¬ 
monly  two  or  three,  fhort,  round,  purple.  Calyx  five- 
parted  :  fegments  linear,  acute.  Segments  pf  the 
corolla  triangular,  colour  rufous h  :  the  fize  of  Peri- 
floca  graca  or  a  little  larger,  of  a  dark  violet  colour 
variegated  with  tranfverfe  ftreaks  of  a  very  dark  pur¬ 
ple,  with  the  bottom  ftellate  and  of  a  uniform  rufous 
colour.  Neftaries  variegated  \ 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  hot  places  beyond 
Platte  Kloof.  It  flowered  in  Maflon’s  garden  at  the 
Cape  in  1793. 

12.  Plant  a  hand  high.  Branches  many,  fmooth, 
fubereft,  toothed.  Peduncles  four  or  five,,  fhort, 
round,  fmooth.  Calyx  five-parted,  with  ovate  acute 
fegments.  Corolla  flat,  fmooth,  afh-coloured,  very 
dark  purple  towards  the  ends  of  the  fegments,  which 
are  narrow,  tailed  and  very  fharp-pointed  k. — The  co¬ 
rolla  is  a  little  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  variegated 
with  dark-purple  tranfverfe  waved  ftreaks,  very  finely 
fringed  with  white  at  the  edge  *.■ 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  Namaqualand.  It 
flowered  in  Maflon’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  1791. 

13.  Plant  a  hand  high  and  fmooth.  Branches  cluf- 
tered,  reclining  ;  with  fpreading,  acute  teeth.  Pedun¬ 
cles  moftly  folitary,  feldom  branched,  round,  fmooth, 
an  inch  long,  from  the  younger  branchlets.  Calyx 
five-parted :  parts  lanceolate-acute.  Corolla  dark- 
purple,  with  the  middle  recurved,  and  the  fegments 
fpreading,  wheel-fhaped,  folded  back,  fringed  at  the 
edge 

Corolla  the  fame  fize  as  in  S.  rufa ,  uniformly  dark- 
purple,  with  yellow  neftaries.  It  is  diftinft  from  the 
two  preceding  fpecies  in  having  the  branches  fpread¬ 
ing  and  reclining,  with  larger  teeth  ;  the  corolla  of 
one  colour,  with  lanceolate  fegments,  and  the  bottom 
raifed  by  an  impreffion  from  without,  and  longer  pe¬ 
duncles  n. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa. 

14.  This  is  a  low  plant:  branches  abundant,  clut¬ 
tered,  fmooth,  prefled  to  the  ground,  rooting,  with 
recurved  acute  teeth.  Peduncles  two  or  three,  from 
the  lower  branchlets,  half  an  inch  long.  Calyx  five- 
parted  :  fegments  triangular,  acute.  Corolla  five-cor¬ 
nered,  flightly  recurved,  dark-purple  :  fegments  tri¬ 
angular,  acute,  hifpid,  folded  back  and  fringed  at 
the  edge®. 

Corolla  lefs  than  that  of  the  preceding,  very,  dark 
violet  with  a  rufefcent  bottom  ;  and  yellow  neftaries p. 

Native 'of  louthern  Africa. 

15.  This  is  a  dwarf  plant:  branches  numerous, 
cluftered,  fmooth  ;  with  fpreading  acute  teeth.  Pe¬ 
duncles  two  or  three,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
branchlets,  round,  fmooth,  purple,  three  lines  Ions?. 
Calyx  five-parted  :  parts  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla 

c  Maflon.  d  Willdenow.  e  Maffon.  f  Idem. 
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five-cornered,  recurved  in  the  middle :  fegments 
fpreading,  narrowed,  folded  back  and  ciliate.  Colour 
dark-purple  *.  Size  nearly  that  of  the  preceding ; 
with  the  bottom  circular,  greenifh,  and  the  nedtaries 
yellow p. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  under  Ihrubs.  It  flow¬ 
ered  in  Maflbn’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  1793. 

16.  Plant  a  hand  high.  Teeth  of  the  branches 


fpreading,  acute.  Peduncles  eredt,  folitary,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  branches.  Calyx  five-parted  :  parts 
lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  final],  yellowifh-white : 
fegments  ovate-lanceolate,  -flat,  dotted,  fetaceous  to¬ 
wards  the  tip  q. — The  fize  as  in  Afclepias  Vincetoxi- 
cum,  pale  yellow  dotted  at  the  bafe,  hairy  and  fub- 
ciliate  at  the  tip,  with  a  yellow  bottom,  and  whitifh 
nedtaries r. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  Kanna  Land.  Found 
by  Maflon  in  1792. 

17.  Plant  a  foot  high,  fmooth,  upright,  branched  . 
teeth  recurved.  Peduncles  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  two  feldom  three,  nodding.  Calyx  five- 
paited  .  pans  fmall,  acute.  Corolla  fmall :  fegments 
linear- lanceolate,  wrinkled,  flat,  fpreading.  Colour 
'  of  the  plant  purplifhj  of  the  corolia  greenifh- yellow 

Flowers  the  leaf;  in  this  genus, ~  the  fize  of  Cy- 
nanchum  ercdtum,  dotted  with  purple,  very  finely  ci- 
liate.  Nedtaries  orange- coloured.  Peduncles7  not 
from  the  axils  of  the  teeth,  but  from  a  callus  between 
them :  incarnata  and  ramofa  flower  in  the  fame 
manner  *. 

Native* of’ fouthern  Africa,  in  Namaqua  Land. 

18.  Flower  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  S.  arida.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  befec  at  the  tip  with  hairs  all  di¬ 
rected  one  way. — Native  of  Arabia  Felix  u. 

19.  Plant  a  hand  high  and  very  fmooth:  branches 
and  branchlets  toothed  ;  teeth  eredt,  acute.  Pedun¬ 
cles  commonly  two,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  branch- 
lets,  round,  fmooth,  purple,  an  inch  long.  Calyx  five- 
parted  :  fegments  linear,  acute.  Corolla  flat,  alh-co¬ 
loured  with  whitifh  bridles  :  fegments  ovate-lanceo- 
late,  wrinkled,  hifpid*. — Size  of  Anemone  netnorofa, 
alh-coloured  with  tranfverl'e  brown  ftreaks  and  co 
vered  with  white  briltles  ;  bottom  of  a  uniform  brown 
colour r. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flowered  in  Maflon’s 
garden  at  the  Cape  in  1794. 

.  ^ant  a  Ipan  high  :  branches  many,  almoft  up- 
right,  toothed,  acute.  Peduncles  two  or  three,  axil¬ 
lary,  two  inches  long,  round,  purpliih.  Calyx  five- 
parted  :  parts  linear,  acute,  rough- haired.  Corolla 
flat :  fegments  ovate-lanceolate,  fpreading,  having 
blood-red  dots  flattered  over  them,  and  being  covered 
with  club-lhaped  hyaline  hairs:  colour  fulphureous z. 
Size  the  fame  as  in  die  preceding :  nedtaries  orange 
and  black*.  ^ 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  the  deferts  about  Nord 

Olifant’s  Rivier.  It  flowered  in  Kew  garden,  odtober 
1796  b. 

21.  Plant  a  hand  high,  very  fmooth,  glaucous. 
Branches  divaricating,  obfcurely  toothed ;  teeth  very 
blunt.  Peduncles  four  or  five,  in  bundles  from  the 
ower  part  of  the  branchlets,  round,  fmooth,  twice  as 
long  as  the  branches.  Calyx  five-parted,  acute.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  corolla  obfcurely  wrinkled  ;  fringed  at 
the  angles,  dotted  with  gray  beneath,  rolled  back  at 
the  edge.  Colour  purplifh-brown,  varying  to  yellow0. 

This  fpecies  is  very  diftindt  from  the  reft,  in  the 
length  of  the  peduncle,  and  the  ftru&ure  of  the  flower 
and  branches.  The  peduncles  are  five  inches  lonm 
The  corolla  is  the  fize  of  Cineraria  lanata  :  the  bafe ‘is 
alh-coloured  dotted  with  brown,  and  has  a  bundle  of  I 
pedicelled  glands ;  the  bottom  is  biackifh  d. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  in  Camies  Berg.  It  flow¬ 
ered  in  Maflbn’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  1792. 

22.  Plant  half  a  hand  high,  fmooth,  glaucous. 
Branches  many,  divaricating,  with  very  blunt  teeth. 
Peduncles  folitary  ?  Corolla  flat :  fegments  wrinkled 
five  nerved  e.  It  refembles  the  preceding  in  the  pe¬ 
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Bran!he?d  b/ranch?s>  bm  tbc  fl°wer  is  very  different, 

rched’  obrufe]y  three  or  two- 
more  fnr  v  ^eduncles  drree  inches  long  and 

k°[  v**  rV. 

nr  an)-c„,our«i  ’dotted  tvithk^ 1  rZZZrl 
finaller  than  in  the  preceding f 

ko^«°M°Uthern  Africa°  Land,  near 

,  23 ■  Branches  thick,  ereft,  tit  with  tubercles  which 
have  a  fp.ne  in  the  middle.  Corolla  one  of  the  Weft 
in  this  genus,  being  near  three  inches  in  diameter, °re- 
pand  and  five-toothed,  with  wide  very  ihort  roundilh 

wit7  ^wh7-mUnl,natt  te"h-  Colour  yellowim  brown 
with  a  whnilh  centre,  and  black  nedaries.  It  differs 

abundantly  from  all  the  other  fpecies  in  the  (ingulf 

form  of  the  corolla,  infomuch  that  it  might  be  doubted 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Groot  Na- 

fpSi«  fraom  SI0”5'  RiVier  '•  Maff0n  had  this 

■  Plant  ai  Ppan  bigh  or  more-  Branches  eredt, 
und,  grooved,  tubercled  :  tubercle  briftly.  Flowers 
ol  tary,  between  the  tubercles,  on  the  upper  part  of 

acuteb  chesil  falfX  fiv^Parted :  parts  lanceolate, 
acute.  Corolla  dark-purple,  with  a  fmall,  raifed,  red 

circle  in  the  middle,  furrounding  the  genitals. 

fb^1Ve  °lf?UrhrAf?iCa’  onver7dry  hills,  under 
fi^rubs ;  as  below  Rogge  veldt  Bergen.  It  is  eaten  by 
the  Hottentots,  who  call  it  GuaSp  *. 

by  Thimbeig.  °f  f°UthCm  Africa;  where  i(  was  found 

,o;n6'  Jhls.ls  a  low  ferruginous  plant.  Branches  pur- 
p.ilh,  divaricating,  oblong,  netted :  net  hexagonal, 
convex  :  fpinules  of  the  teeth  minute.  Peduncks  hi 
htary.  Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  dark- 
coloured  :  fegments  triangular,  papillofe  above  k. 

Corol  a  the  fame  fize  as  in  pi  lifer  a.  The  branches 
are  not  unlike  the  female  fpikes  of  Zea  Mays  \ 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  at  Roggeveldt.  The 
Hottentots  eat  the  ftalks  raw,  and  the  Dutch  pickled 
with  vinegar"1  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Maflbn0. 

27.  Flower  fmall.  Sufpedted  by  Maflbn  to  be  the 
lame  with  the  articulata,  but  it  appears  from  Burman’s 

figure,  and  feveral  marks  to  be  different0.  Introduced 
in  1774  by  Maflbn  p. 

o]n28A  PJa?t  a  foLot  and  half  high,  purplifh  :  branches 
almoft  eredt  with  recurved  teeth.  Flowers  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  younger  branches,  dark-purple  with 
wute  hairs.  Peduncles  two  or  three,  Ihort,  round, 
ealyx  five-parted  :  parts  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  fmall : 
legments  flat,  covered  with  very  fmall  white  hairs,  as 
if  vnth  a  hoar  froft.  The  fame  fize  as  in  A  pilifera. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  Namaqua  Land 

1 797?  fllrUbS’  IC  fl°Wered  in  the  Kew  garden,  in  june 

29.  Plant  a  foot  high  or  more,  extremely  branched 
and  very  fmooth  :  angles  of  the  branches  very  bluntly 
toothed.  Flowers  aggregate  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
branchlets,  on  Ihort  peduncles.  Calyx  five-parted: 
paits  fmall,  acute.  Corolla  dark-purple r :  fize  of  the 
preceding,  with  the  bottom  circular,  whitifh.  The  flow¬ 
er  proceeds  from  a  callus  on  the  outfide  of  the  teeth  * 

Native,  of  fouthern  Africa,  beyond  Platt  Kloof,  near 
the  hot  baths.  It  flowered  in  Maflbn’s  garden  at  the 
Cape  in  auguft  1792. 

30  Plant  a  fpan  high.  Teeth  at  the  angles  of  the 
branches  fpreading,  prickly.  Flowers  aggregate,  three 
or  four,  on  very  Ihort  peduncles.  Calyx  five-parted  • 
parts  fmall,  acute.  Corolla  dark-purple,  deeply  five- 

Diftindt  from  the  preceding  by  its  hexagonal  acu¬ 
minate  toother,  branches,  and  flowers  a  little  larger 
growing  on  the  outfide  of  the  teeth  but  not  placecfon 
a  callus,  with  the  fegments  eredt  “. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in'  hot  Tandy  places  in 
the  defert.  It  flowered  in  march,  in  Maflbn’s  paf- 
fage  from  the  Cape  to  St.  Helena3.  He  introduced 

'  Willdenow  s  Maflbn.  *>  Willdenow.  *  Maflbn 
.  we,M  WlIlden°w.  »  Maflbn.  »  Hon  kew' 

s  wi  fen0W*  t  PA.H°rt-  kew-  1  Maflbn. 
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it  in  1774  at  Kew,  and  it  flowered  there  in  augnft 

and  feptember y.  r 

-ji.  Stems  feveral,  a  foot  or  two  high,  at  the  bale 
refting  on  the  ground  and  striking  root ;  above  ered, 
with  blunt  notched  angles.  Branches  ered  like  the 
items.  Leaves  alternate,  fcffile,  on  the  angles  of  the 
branches,  lanceolate,  very  minute.  Flowers  axillary, 
about  the  extremities-of  the  branches,  generally  fingle, 
ered,  fmall,  variegated  with  dark  purple  and  yellow. 
Calyx  five-cleft  to  the  bottom :  divifions  lanceolate. 
Corolla  tube  fcarcely  any :  border  flat.  Follicles  eiedt, 
as  thick  as  a  goofe  quill,  four  or  five  inches  long. 

This  plant  is  not  very  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
of  which  it  is  a  native  :  it  grows  among  bufihes,  on  high 
dry  barren  ground  ;  flowering  during  the  wet  leaion. 
The  natives  eat  the  moft  fucculent  tender  branches 
raw,  although  they  are  bitter  and  fait  m  the  tafte2. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  flower  is  of  the  fame 
fize  with  that  of  Periploca  gr<eca ;  yellow  with  violet 
tips. — The  Telingas  name  it  Car-allum. 

32.  Angles  of  the  ftem  lomewhat  toothed.  It  is  of 
a  dufky  green,  a  foot  and  half  high  and  branched ; 
the  fides  half  an  inch  wide.  Flowers  cluftered,  fmall, 
terminating,  yellowifh-green.  Calyx  five-toothed, 
permanent.  Follicles  two  inches,  and  often  a  fpan 
long.  Seeds  downy.  Juice  not  milky  but  watery. — 
Native  of  Arabia  Felix  a. 

33.  Plant  a  foot  high  or  more,  fmooth.  Branches 
ered,  with  fpreading,  acute,  callous  teeth  at  the  angles. 
Flowers  fubfeflile,  moftly  folitary  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  Calyx  five-parted  :  parts  lanceolate  acute.' 
Corolla  flat,  fmooth,  flefh-coloured  varying  to  white  b. 

The  flowers  are  fmall,  (the  fize  of  S.  piliferaP)  The 
tender  branches  are  eaten  by  the  Hottentots  V 
Native  of  lbuthern  Africa,  in  dry  fandy  fields. 

34.  This  is  a  procumbent  plant :  joints  oblong, 
fmooth,  with  fharp  teeth  thickened  at  the  bafe.  Pe¬ 
duncles  three  or  four,  from  the  axils  of  the  teeth,  an 
inch  and  half  long,  round,  fmooth,  purplifh.  Calyx 
five-parted  :  fegments  lanceolate,  acute,  purple.  Co¬ 
rolla  whitifh,  with  blood-red  dotsd.  Size  as  in  S. 
rufa. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  Namaqua  Lands.  It 
flowered  in  Maflon’s  garden  at  the  Cape  in  1790. 

35.  This  is  a  low  plant:  branches  very  abundant, 
prefled  to  the  ground  and  rooting,  oblong,  fomewhat 
four-cornered,  fmooth,  having  fmall  fharp  teeth.  Pe¬ 
duncles  in  pairs,  round,  fmooth.  Calyx  five-parted : 
parts  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  orange-coloured  with 
blood-red  dots :  divifions  narrow,  fpreading,  glan¬ 
dular e.  The  fize  of  the  preceding;  from  which  it 
differs,  in  not  having  the  bottom  of  the  corolla  bell- 
fhaped,  in  the  peduncles  being  geminate  not  aggre¬ 
gate,  and  the  branches  round  with  four  rows  of  very 
minute  diftant  toothlets*. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  hot  places  under  fhrubs. 
It  flowered  in  Maffon’s  garden  at  the  Cape,  in  february 
1794. 

36.  Branches  many,  fmooth,  compofed  of  oblong 
roundifh  joints,  with  fmall  acute  teeth.  Peduncles 
two,  round,  fmooth,  purple.  Calyx  five-parted  :  parts 
lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  yellow  mixed  with  black, 
narrowed,  lanceolate,  fpreading,  rugged  above,  rolled 
back  at  the  edge.  Perhaps  a  variety  of  the  preceding8 : 
from  which  however  it  differs  in  having  fmaller  joints, 
ftouter  teeth,  and  the  corolla  a  little  bigger,  rugged 
with  dark-purple  dots h. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flowered  in  Maflon’s 
garden  at  the  Cape  in  1794. 

37.  This  is  a  fmooth  branching  plant:  branches 
and  branchlets  reclining,  with  acute  and  fomewhat 
fpreading  teeth.  Peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the 
branchlets,  reclining.  Calyx  five-parted,  lanceolate, 
acute.  Corolla  an  inch  in  diameter,  pale  with  blood- 
red  dots :  fegments  triangular,  acute,  dotted :  a  fmall 
ring  furrounds  the  genitals*. 

Corolla  the  fame  fize  as  in  S.  concinna.  The  fegments 
at  the  tip  and  the  circular  bottom  are  brownifh  L 

*  Roxburgh.  a  Forlk.  in  Willdenow, 
c  Linn  fupp!.  <1  Maffon.  c  Idem. 
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Native  of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flowered  in  Maflon's 
garden  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Llope  in  1793. 

38.  Plant  a  hand  high,  very  much  branched,  fmooth: 
Teeth  of  the  branches  ered,  curved  in  at  the  top.  Pe¬ 
duncles  two  or  three,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
branches ;  the  younger  ones  round  and  fmooth.  Calyx 
five-parted :  parts  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  dark- 
purple,  fiat,  deeply  five-cleft,  fmooth  :  fegments  lan¬ 
ceolate,  obrufe,  three-nerved;  with  wrinkled  tranf- 
verfe  bands :  tube  none  *.  Size  rather  lefs  than  that 
of  S.  variegata ,  (n.  42.)  deep  violet,  with  Ihort  tranf- 
verfe  very  dark  violet  bands,  and  a  very  dark  p  urple 
bottom  :  but  it  is  fufficiently  diltinguifhed  by  the  feg¬ 
ments  being  three-nerved  above  m. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  on  mountains  :  Hex  Ri- 

vier. 

39.  Branches  many,  cluftered,  fubered,  toothed: 
branchlets  decumbent :  toothlets  of  the  branches  de¬ 
collated,  acute,  fomewhat  fpreading.  Peduncles  one 
or  two,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  branchlets,  an  inch 
long,  round,  fmooth.  Calyx  fmall,  five-parted  :  parts 
ovate,  acute.  Corolla  flat,  warted,  pale  yellow  with 
blood-  red  dots,  a  little  raifed  into  a  pentagon  form  in 
the  middle,  and  there  rugged  and  furrounding  the  ge¬ 
nitals  n.  Size  of  S.  variegata,  at  the  ends  of  the  feg¬ 
ments  and  round  the  bottom  brownifh  °. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  dry  places ;  flowering 
in  feptember  and  odober. 

40.  Branches  many,  a  hand  high,  cluftered,  toothed, 
fmooth,  fubered ;  branchlets  decumbent ;  toothlets  of 
the  branches  acute,  fomewhat  fpreading,  decuffated. 
Peduncles  often  folitary,  round,  fmooth,  an  inch  long. 
Calyx  fmall,  five-parted  :  parts  ovate,  acute.  Corolla 
large,  flat,  pale  yellow  with  blood-red  dots,  without 
any  ringp. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  no  warts  or 
pentagon  ring  to  the  corolla ;  the  branches  from  up¬ 
right  fpreading;  and  the  colour  of  the  corolla  ful- 
phureous  with  bloody  dots  and  a  blood-red  bottom  \ 
Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  dry  places ;  flowering 
in  feptember  and  odober. 

41.  Branches  many,  diffufed,  reclining,  rooting, 
teeth  fubrecurved,  acute.  Peduncles  moftly  folitary: 
nodding,  three  inches  long,  purplifh.  Corolla  large, 
fmooth,  purple  with  tranfverfe  yellow  wrinkles :  ring 
yellow,  with  purplifh  papillae  k 

It  is  fo  like  the  next  fpecies  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  a  variety  ;  but  it  differs  in  the  form  of  the  tooth¬ 
lets  on  the  branches,  in  the  fize  of  the  flower  which  is 
double  of  that,  with  the  fegments  acuminate,  and  a 
raifed  papillofe  centre,  in  the  colour  and  efpecially  the 
form  of  the  nedary.  The  corolla  is  dufky  violet 
wrinkled  with  tranfverfe  yellow  ftreaks ;  the  bottom, 
yellow  with  red  papillae  *. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flowered  in  Kew 
garden  in  1796*.] 

42.  Branches  many,  the  fize  of  a  man’s  finger,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  having  feveral  protuberant  inden¬ 
tures  on  their  fides  which  Ipread  open  horizontally, 
and  ending  in  acute  points ;  thefe  branches  fpread  on 
the  ground  and  emit  roots  from  their  joints ;  they  are 
angular,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour  in  fummer,  but  in 
winter  change  to  purplifh ;  they  abound  with  a  vifeous 
juice  of  a  naufeous  tafte.  From  the  fide  of  the  branches 
towards  the  bottom  comes  out  the  peduncle,  at  one  of 
the  finufes  ;  it  is  ihort,  and  fuftains  one  flower.  Co¬ 
rolla  large  and  thick,  cut  half  way,  and  fpreading  open 
flat ;  greenifh  on  the  outfide,  but  yellow  within,  hav¬ 
ing  a  circle  of  purple  round  the  nedaries,  which  aie 
prominent  and  of  a  livid  colour  :  the  whole  corolla  is 
finely  fpotted  with  purple,  refembJing  the  belly  of  a 
frog.  The  flower  when  blown  has  a  very  fetid  odour 
like  that  of  carrion  ;  fo  that  the  common  flefh  fly  de- 
pofits  its  eggs  on  it,  which  frequently  are  hatched,  but 
wanting  proper  food,  die  foon  after.  After  the  flowers 
are  paft,  the  double  germ  changes  into  four  taper  pods 
(follicles)  joined  at  their  bafe,  near  a  fpan  long,  and 
almoft  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger. 

1  Maffon.  31  Willdenow.  "  Maffon.  0  Willdenow. 
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[Corolla  fulphur-coloured,  with  tranfverfe  wrinkles/] 
Variegated  with  dufky  purple  irregular  fpots,  and  a  ' 
paler  circular  bottom.  It  differs  from  ve rrucoja  and 
vetula,  in  its  wrinkled  corolla,  circular  bottom,  and  the 
;whole  habit 

_  Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  on  rocks,  into  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  which  it  ftrikes  the  fibres  of  its  roots.  Intro¬ 
duced  in  1690,  by  Mr.  Bentick.  It  flowers  in  iune 
and  July  \ 

.  4 3.  Branches  many,  erecft,  four-cornered,  or  fome- 
ti'mes,  but  rarely,  five-cornered,  clouded  with  purple  : 
teeth  fpreading,  acute.  Peduncles  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  branchlets,  branched  :  branches  two  or  three, 
one-flowered.  Calyx  five-parted  to  the  bafe ;  feg- 
rnents  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  without 
a  ring,  ten-cleft,  five  of  the  divifions  longer,  five 
fhorter,  fpreading  :  tube  bearded  within,  with  club- 
fhaped  hairs.  Colour  fulphureous,  the  whole  furface 
having  rugged  raifed  purple  dots  fcattered  over  it. 
Genitals  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  y. 

It  is  fufficiently  diftindt  from  the  following  fpecies  ; 
the  corolla  being  fpotted  not  only  within,  but  on  the 
outfide  alio  5  the  bottom  bell-fhaped ;  and  the  pedun¬ 
cles  many- flowered  z. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa. 

.  44-  Branches  many,  cluftered,  fmooth,  four  or  five- 
cornered  :  toothlets  fomewhat  fpreading,  acute.  Pe¬ 
duncles  moftly  three,  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
branchlets,  purple,  three  lines  long,  one-flowered. 

Calyx  five-parted  :  parts  linear-lanceolate,  acute.  Co- 

rolla  bell-fhaped,  without  a  ring,  rugged  within,  bearded 
with  club-fhaped  hairs,  whitifh  with  rugged  purple  dots 
fcattered  over  it:  five  fegments  fhorter,  acute,  five 
longer)  almoft  tailed,  fomewhat  fpreading.  Genitals  in 
the  bottom  of  the  corolla  a. 

Corolla  bell-fhaped,  with  the  fegments  fpreading 
not  with  the  bottom  only  bell-fhaped,  and  the  border 
fiat,  of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour,  with  raifed  dark-purple 
dots,  and  club-fhaped  hairs b. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa.  It  flowered  in  Maffon’s 
garden  at  the  Cape,  in  march  1794. 

45. .  Branches  a  fpan  long,  fmooth,  quadrangular  or 
iometimes  but  feldom  quinquangular  :  branchlets  diva¬ 
ricating  :  toothlets  of  the  branches  fpreading,  acute. 
Peduncles  commonly  two  in  the  axils  of  the  teeth, 
round,  fmooth,  an  inch  long,  pendulous,  one-flowered* 
Calyx  five-parted  :  parts  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  large, 
ulphur-coloured  with  blood-red  dots ;  with  five  feg- 
ments  longer,  and  five  fhorter  fpreading,  a  little  acute  : 
tube  Imooth,  gradually  widening  into  a  ring.  Genitals 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tubec. 

This  differs  from  the  reft  in  having  the  Item  eredl 
ranched  at  top,  and  the  peduncles  hanging  down  d. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa  ;  in  Karro. 

46.  Branches  many,  cluftered,  four-cornered,  (the 
younger  ones  often  five-cornered,) a  hand  long,  fmooth : 
toothlets  acute,  fpreading.  Peduncles  three  or  four, 
from. the  lower  part  of  the  branchlets,  one-flowered, 
divaricating,  bradted  at  the  bafe.  Calyx  five-parted  : 
parts  linear,  lanceolate,  acute.  Corolla  fulphur-co- 
oured  with  blood-red  dots :  five  of  the  fegments 
onger  five  fhorter  acute  fpreading  :  tube  rugged  with¬ 
in,  bell-fhaped,  gradually  widening  into  a  ring'. 

The  figure  of  the  corolla  as  in  the  preceding,  but 
the  bottom  rugged  :  the  Item  alfo  is  different f. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa. 

A  new  fpecies  is  figured  in  Mr.  Curtis’s  magazine, 

(t.  50 6.)  which  in  the  fhape  and  colour  of  the  corolla 
agrees  very  well  with  this;  but  the  flowers  in  that  fit 
on  onger  peduncles,  which  arife  from  the  bafe  of  the 
ftalk,  the  ftalks  are  undivided,  and  the  tubercles  are 
not  hooked.  It  is  named  Stapelia  lentiginofa  or  Freckled 
Stapelia.  It  was  introduced  into  the  royal  garden  at 
Kew  by  Mr.  Maffon,  and  flowered  in  the  colledtion 

E.  Woodford,  Efq.  at  Vauxhall,  in  1801. _ 

The  Items  are  ^branched  at  top  ;  the  branches  are 
five-cornered,  fpreading,  and  tubercled,  the  tubercles 
booked,  The  corollas  are  ten-toothed,  with  the  fe°- 
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tnents.  alternate  and  indiftinit,  the  bottom  concave 
girt  with  a  raifed  ring. 

.  Branches  many,  half  a  hand  high,  almoft  up-* 
rig  it,  our  or  five-cornered  ;  branchlets  fpreading : 
teeth  of  the  branches  fpreading,  acute.  Peduncles  fo- 
litary,  three  lines  long,  round,  fmooth,  one-flowered. 
Ca  yx  five-parted  :  parts  linear-lanceolate,  acute.  Co¬ 
rolla  about  an  inch  wide  :  five  of  the  fegments  longer, 
five  fhorter  acute  fpreading :  tube  bell-fhaped,  wiclen- 
ing  into  a  ring ;  which  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour 
with  white  waved  fpots ;  fegments  fulphur-coloured 
with  purple  dots.  Genitals  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  E. 

It  differs  from  the  other  ten-toothed  fpecies,  in  the 
fbortnefs  of  the  item,  tne  fmallnefs  of  the  flower,  and 
the  peduncles  being  invariably  Angle  h. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa, 

4&.  Blanches  many,  cluftered)  clouded  with  pur¬ 
ple  :  angles  acute,  with  acute  very  fpreading  or  re¬ 
curved  teeth.  Peduncles  two  or  three, ( round,  fmooth, 
one-flowered.  Bradtes  three  or  four, 'at  the  bale  of 
tne  peduncles.  Calyx  five-parted :  parts  linear,  acute. 
Corolla  ten-angled :  five  of  the  angles  fhorter,  five 
longer,  fpreading  a  little,  acute :  tube  bell-  ihaped, 
bearded  within,  gradually  widening  into  a  raifed  ring. 
Colour  of  the  corolla  dark-purple,  with  white  lines 
like  the  mefhes  of  a  net.  Genitals  in  the  bottom  of 
the  tube. 

Native  of  fouthern  Africa,  in  hollows  of  rocks  to¬ 
wards  Olifant’s  Rivier ;  flowering  in  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn  h  r  0 

.  49-  This  fpecies  is  yet  obfcure,  the  fruit  only  hav¬ 
ing  been  figured  by  Captain  Paterfon. 

-^^twe  °f  fouthern  Africa,  in  fandy  fields  beyond 
Kopper-berg k.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

They  are  propagated  here  very  eafily  during  the 
fummer  months,  by  taking  off  any  of  the  fide 
branches,  which,  when  planted,  put  out  roots  very  freely. 

he  branches  fhould  be  flipped  off  from  the  plants  to 
the  bottom,  where  being  joined  by  a  fmall  ligature,  they 
will  not  occafion  a  great  wound,  the  joints  at  the  place 
where  they  are  conneded  being  almoft  clofed  round ; 
for  if  they  are  cut  through  the  branch,  the  wound 
will  be  fo  great  as  to  occafion  their  rotting  when  plant¬ 
ed  :  thefe  Ihould  be  laid  in  a  dry  place  under  cover 
for  eight  or  ten  days,  that  the  wounded  part  may  dry 
and  heal  over,  otherwife  they  will  rot;  then  they 
Ihould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  fandy  earth 
mixed  with  lime  rubbilh  and  fea  fand  ;  and  if  the  pots 
are  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  their  taking  root;  they  fhould  be  now  and  then 
lprinkled  with  water,  but  it  mull  be  given  them 
fparingly ;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  taken  root,  they 
muft.be  inured  to  the  open  air.  If  thefe  plants  are 
kept  in  a  very  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  and  in  fummer 
placed  in  an  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  may  enjoy 
much  free  air,  but  be  fcreened  from  wet  and  cold 
they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well ;  for  although 
they  will  live  in  the  open  air  in  fummer,  and  may  be 
kept  through  the  winter  in  a  good  green-houfe,'  yet 
thofe  plants  will  not  flower  fo  well  as  thofe  managed  in 
the  other  way.  They  muft  have  little  water  given 
them,  efpecially  in  winter. 

The  hirfuta  and  variegata  only  were  cultivated  in 
Mr.  Miller’s  time,  but  the  reft  'are  to  be  increafed 
and  treated  in  the  fame  manner.  In  upwards  of  forty 
years  that  Mr.  Miller  cultivated  the  variegata ,  he  never 
faw  it  produce  pods  but  three  times;  and  that  was 
when  the  plants  were  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  in  the 
ftove,  into  which  the  branches  had  put  out  long  roots 
and  thereby  became  very  luxuriant.  Of  the  hirfuta  he* 
never  faw  any  pods  produced  in  England. 

[Staphisagria.  See  Delphinium. ] 

STAPHYLEA.  ( Abbreviated  by  Linneus  from  Staphy- 
lodendrum.  From  <rla.<pv\n,  a  raceme  or  bunch ,  that 
being  the  inflorefcence  of  this  Jhrub. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  374.  Reich,  n.  404.  Schreb.  n.  c.01. 
Gartn.  t.  69  JuJf.  377.  Staphylodendron. 
Journef.  /.  386. 
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Clail.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia.  . 

Nat.  order  of  Trihilata.  Rhamnt ,  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  concave^  roundifli,  coloured, 
aimoft  as  big  as  the  corolla. 

Cor  .  Petals  five,  oblong,  ere£l,  like  the  calyx. 

SNeSiary  from  the  receptacle  of  the  fru6tificadon,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flower,  concave,  pitcher-fhaped. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  oblong,  eredt,  length  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  thickifb,  three-parted.  Styles  three.  Ample, 
much  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  obtufe,  con¬ 
tiguous.  . 

Per.  Capfules  three,  inflated,  flaccid,  united  longitudi¬ 
nally  by  a  future,  opening  inwards  by  the  acuminate 
apexes. 

Seeds  two,  bony,  globular,  with  an  oblique  point  and  an 
orbicular  excavation  by  the  Ade  of  the  apex. 

Obs.  The  ternary  number  of  the  pijlil  and  pericarp ,  in 
S.  pinnata  becomes  binary. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Capf.  inflated,  connate. 
Seeds  two,  globular  with  a  wart. 

SPECIES. 

[i.  Staphylea  occidentalis. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1497.  Swartz  prodr.  55. 
defer.  1.  566.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  t.  220.  f  1.  (Pruno 
affinis.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  269.  /.  1.  (Arbor  ja- 
maicenfis.) 

Leaves  doubly -pinnate,  capfules  three-cornered ,  feeds  fo- 
litary ,  Jlem  arboreous .] 

2.  Staphylea  pinnata.  Five-leaved  Bladder-nut . 

Lin.fpec.  38 6.  Reich.  1.  739.  Willd.  1.  1497. 

hort.  cliff.  1 1 2.  upf.  69.  Hudf.  angl.  13 1.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  317.  Smith  brit.  337.  Garin,  frubl. 

1.  335.  Hoffm.  germ.  210.  Roch.  germ.  1.  137. 

2.  368.  Hall.  helv.  n.  831.  Leers  herborn. 
71.  231.  Krock.  filef.  n.  480.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1625.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  439.  Willd.  arb. 
376.  Knorr.  del.  hort.  2.  t.  S.  1. 

Staphylodendron.  Dalech.  hijl.  102.  Matth.  274. 
Camer.  epit.  17 1.  Bauh.  hijl.  1.  274.  Rail  hijl. 
1681.  fyn.  468.  Duham.  arb.  1.  Bejl.  eyft ,  vern. 
frut.  t.  8./.  1. 

S.  pinnatum.  Scop.  cam.  n.  374. 

Piftacia  fylveftris.  Bauh.  pin.  401. 

Nux  veficaria.  Dod.  pempt.  818.  Ger.  1249.  emac. 

1437.  Park,  theat.  1418. 

Leaves  pinnate,  Jlyles  and  capfules  two. 

3.  Staphylea  trifolia.  Three-leaved  Bladder-nut. 

Lin.fpec.  368.  Reich.  1.  739.  Willd.  1.  1498. 
hort.  cliff.  1 1 2.  Cold,  noveb.  62.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2.  441.  Willd.  arb.  376. 

Staphylodendron  triphyllum  vafculo  tripartito.  Gron. 
virg;  34. 

S.  virginianum  trifoliatum.  Herm.  lugdb.  230.  Duham. 
arb.  3. 

Piflachia  virginica  fylveftris  trifolia.  Mor.  biff.  295. 
Leaves  ternate,  Jlyles  and  capfules  three. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  This  is  a  tree  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  high, 
with  a  lmooth  unarmed  trunk,  and  round,  fmoothifh, 
fhining  branches.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate  :  pinnas 
two  or  three  pairs  with  an  odd  one,  petioled,  ovate, 
acuminate,  ferrate,  fmooth,  fhining :  petioles  both  ge¬ 
neral  and  partial  roundifh,  fmooth.  Stipules  in  pairs 
between  the  pinnas,  minute,  curved  in.  Panicles  ter¬ 
minating,  eredt,  loofifh ;  with  oppofite  decuftated 
branches,  and  three-flowered  pedicels.  Flowers  white 
odorous.  Calyx  five-leaved ;  the  two  inner  leaflets 
the  fize  of  the  petals.  Capfule  the  fize  of  a  Cherry, 
fmooth  not  inflated,  three-celled. 

Native  of  Jamaica  j  flowering  there  in  fpring  and 
autumn  h] 

2.  This  has  feveral  fhrubby  ftalks  arifing  from  the 
fame  root,  and  growing  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  co- 
veied  with  a  fmooth  bark,  and  dividing  into  feveral 
blanches,  which  are  foft  and  pithy.  The  leaves  are 

1  Swartz. 


compofed  of  two  pairs  of  ovate  leaflets  terminated  by 
an  odd  one  :  thefe  differ  greatly  in  fize,  according  to 
the  ftrength  and  vigour  of  the  fhrubs ;  fome  being 
more  than  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half 
broad  ;  but  on  old  weak  fhrubs  they  are  much  fmaller : 
they  are  fmooth,  entire,  and  of  a  light-green  colour, 
(landing  upon  pretty  long  foot- ftalks.  The  flowers 
come  out  upon  long  (lender  pendulous  peduncles,  from 
the  axils  of  the  ftalks  near  their  extremity,  in  oblong 
bunches.  The  petals  are  white,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  Rofe.  The  flowers  appear  in  may,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  inflated  capfules,  compofed  of  three  cells, 
one  or  two  of  which  have  a  roundifh,  fmooth,  hard 
feed,  and  the  other  is  barren.  [Leers  fays,  that  the 
ftyles  are  fometimes  two,  but  moftly  three  j  that  the 
capfule  is  three-celled  ;  and  that  the  feeds  are  con- 
ftantly  two  in  the  larger  cells,  that  in  the  third  being 
abortive.  According  to  Smith,  the  capfules  are  two, 
very  feldom  three,  membranaceous,  ventricofe,  com-)  - 
monly  two-feeded.  Seeds  globular,  brown,  fhining, 
hard. 

Gartner  deferibes  the  capfule  as  compofed  of  two 
joined  together,  ovate,  twin,  membranaceous,  inflated, 
veined,  two- celled,  opening  inwards  by  its  acuminate 
apexes.  Receptacle  a  thick  nerve  in  the  middle  of 
the  partition,  putting  forth  on  each  fide  very  fhort  um¬ 
bilical  chords  nearly  oppofite,  changing  when  ripe  into 
broad  umbilical  fungous  areas.  Seeds  fix  to  ten  in 
each  cell,  of  which  one  or  two  only  ripen ;  thefe  are 
fubglobuiar,  bony,  very  fmooth,  fhining,  brownifh- 
yellow,  contracted  towards  the  bale,  and  ending  in  an 
oblique  point ;  but  there  truncate  as  it  were,  and  marked 
with  a  wide  umbilical  area. 

It  is  a  low  branching  fmooth  (hrub,  fomewhat  like 
a  dwarf  Afh.  Leaves  alternate  :  leaflets  ovate,  (or 
varying  to  lanceolate,  but  always  pointed,)  ferrulate. 
Racemes  terminating,  compound,  nodding.  Bradtes 
briftle-fhaped,  membranaceous.  Flowers  bell-(haped, 
whitifh,  or  yellowifh-white  m. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  It  is  found  in 
England,  in  hedges,  but  is  fcarcely  indigenous  with 
us.  Gerarde  fays  that  in  his  time  it  grew  at  the  houfe 
of  Sir  Walter  Culpepper,  near  Flinmewell  in  the 
Weald  of  Kent,  as  alfo  in  the  Fryer-yard  without  St, 
Paul’s  gate  in  Stamford,  and  about  Spalding  Abbey, 
and  in  the  garden  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Trea- 
furer  his  very  good  lord  and  mafter,  and  by  his  houfe 
in  the  Strand.  Alfo  in  his  own  garden,  and  in  the 
garden  hedges  of  Sir  Francis  Carew,  near  Croydon. — 
Parkinfon  fays,  it  groweth  in  many  places  of  this  land, 
as  at  Afhford  in  Kent,  and  at  Milton  near  Cambridge. 
According  to  Ray,  it  is  found  in  hedges  about  Ponte- 
fradl  in  Yorkfhire,  but  fcarcely  in  fufheient  plenty  to  be 
deemed  certainly  wild.] 

Mr.  Miller  affirms,  that  it  is  found  in  woods  in  fe- 
verai  parts  of  England. 

'It  is  cultivated  as  a  flowering-fhrub,  and  makes  a 
variety,  when  intermixed  with  others,  though  the 
flowers  are  not  very  beautiful.  The  nuts  being  hard 
and  fmooth  are  ftmng  for  beads  by  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics  in  fome  countries ;  and  the  children  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  eat  the  nuts,  though  they  have  a  disagree¬ 
able  tafte. 

3.  This  has  a  more  fubftantial  ftem  than  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  bark  of  the  old  branches  and  ftalks  is 
fmooth  and  of  a  gray  colour  ;  that  of  the  young  ones 
is  of  a  light  green  and  very  fmooth.  The  leaflets  are 
ovate,  ending  in  a  point,  and  ferrate  on  the  edges  : 
the  largeft  three  inches  long  and  two  broad ;  but  in 
old  plants  they  are  not  much  more  than  half  the  fize. 
The  flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  branches 
in  longer  bunches  than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but 
their  peduncles  are  much  fhorter;  the  flowers  are  or  a 
clearer  white,  and  their  petals  are  fomev/hat  larger  j 
as  are  alfo  the  bladder  capfules  :  the  feeds  are  larger, 
and  ripen  better. 

Native  of  North  America  ;  and  now  as  common  in 
the  nurfery-gardens  as  the  other  fort.  [It  was  intro¬ 
duced  before  1640,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  Senior 

*  Smith.  ”  Hort.  kew.  from  Parkinfon, 
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propagation  and  culture. 

3.  Both  thefe  forts  are,  ufually  propagated  by 
rom  the  TOOT*.  tl  1  C'  h  flap  /p  «  d  „  * 
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fuckers  from  the  root,  whichV  fecond  fends  out  in 

plenty  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants  in 
autumn,  and  their  roots  trimmed,  then  planted  in  a 
nuriery^  in  rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  one  foot 
a.under  in  the  rows  ;  in  this  nurlery  the  plants  fhpuld 
ltand  one  or  two  years  according  to  their  ftren^th, 

and  then  be  tranfplanted  to  the  places  where  theyare 
to  remain.  J 

.  The  plants  which  are  propagated  in  this  manner 
trom  fuckers,  are  more  fubjed  to  put  out  fuckers  in 
greater  pienty  from  their  roots,  than  thofe  which  are 
railed  from  feeds,  or  propagated  by  layers  or  cuttings 
io  are  not  to  be  chofen  when  the  others  can  be  had- 
therefore  thofe  who  propagate  them  for  their  own  ufe’ 
ihould  prefer  the  other  methods.  If  they  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  layers,  the  young  branches  Ihould  be  laid 
down  in  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed 
for  other  trees  and  fhrubs  ;  thefe  will  have  put  out 
roots  the  following  autumn,  when  they  may  be  taken 
from  the  old  plants  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  where 
tn?y  may  grow  one  or  two  years  to  get  ftrength,  and 

hand™27  bC  rCm0Ved  t0  the  Places  where  they  are  to 

tJlheil  thffe  arJ  ProPagated  by  cuttings,  it  Ihould  be 
he  moots  of  the  former  year,  and  if  they  have  a  fmall 
piece  of  the  two  years  wood  at  the  bottom,  they  will 
more  certainly  fucceed  ;  for  as  the  young  fhoots  are 
foft  and  pithy,  fo  they  are  very  fubjedl  to  rot,  when 
tdey  haveno  part  of  the  old  wood  to  them.  They 
Ihould  be  planted  in  autumn  on  a  fhady  border  but 
rnufl  not  have  too  much  wet. 

They  may  ai!o  be  propagated  by  (owing  their  feed- 
early  in  autumn,  in  beds  of  light  freflT  earth,  and 

kepTckaffmm  ^  ?’•  thcy  muft  bc  earefuliy 

1  pt  clear  rrom  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  if 

they  are  now  and  then  refrefhed  with  water,  it  will 

greatly  promote  their  growth  ;  in  thefe  beds  they  map 

SdhT  °h?ber.foliowing=  »hich  time7  they 
Ihould  be  carefully  talcen  up  and  planted  in  a  nurfery 

placing  them  in  rows  three  feet  afimder,  and  the  plant] 

forint  d‘inanCe  ‘n  the  r°WS ;  and'  if  the  following 

Jt  TOTC  Very  dry>  “  wil1  be  convenient  to 
T  ‘"cm  a  little  water  to  encourage  their  taking  root  • 

ke  oThe  'T  W,'11  rTkc  ™  fcther  care  “but  Eo 
evefv  f  •gr°Und  C  Ci>r  fr°m  weeds  in  Cromer,  and 
the  h  n"n8kt0  pn,"e°ft  ^regular  branches,  and  dig 
the  ground  between  the  rows  to  loofen  the  earth  thal 

thdy  maTre  ^  ^  ^  eXtend’  In  this  n^fcrY 

y  ay  remain  two  years,  by  which  time  it  wiil  be 

either  rin°wi?d: fP T  thCm  OUC  WhCre  they  are  t0  remain, 
either  in  wildernefs  quarters,  or  in  clumps  of  various 

es,  where  they  will  add  to  the  diverlity.  The  belt 

feafon  for  tranfplantmg  thefe  trees  is  in  autumn,  with 

other  deciduous  trees.  When  thefe  feeds  are  fown  in 

-  ing  year^  P  ^  feld°m  COme  tH1  the  follow- 
[Staphylinus.  See  Daucus. 

StarHA  ^0D£NDJON-  See  Bodonaa ,  Royena  and  Staphylea. 
Siar  Apple.  See  Chryfophyllum. ] 

Flower.  See  Ornithogalum. 

Headed  Chickweed.  See  Callitriche. 

Hyacinth.  See  S cilia. 
of  Bethlehem.  See  Ornithogalum . 

I  histle.  See  Centaureafl 
Starwort.  See  After  [and  Callitriche. 

American.  See  Tridax.] 
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nT  occ  1  riaax.  J 

h  ,Tl/CE  ffChny  Zrarixt,,; from  lAnpiyftatuo  per¬ 
haps  from  its  uprightnefs.')  * 

Ken-  n-  3^8.  Reich,  n.  418.  Schreh.  n.  C2p 
rournef.  t.  177.  JuJJT.  92.  Garin.  t.  44.  Li 
monium.  Tournef.  t.  177. 

ClalT.  5.  5.  Pentandria  Pentagynia. 
at.  oider  of  Aggregate.  Plumb  agines,  JulT. 
generic  character. 

AL.  Perianth  common  of  a  different  ftrudure  in  the  fe 
veraJ  ipecies. 

Perianth  proper  one-leafed,  funnel-form  :  tube  nar- 
r  row,ed  :  border  entire,  plaited,  fcariofe. 

T  Unffl;  1  rm-,  FrtaU  five>  u“ked  at  the  bafe,  nar- 
1  bc‘ow>  above  wider,  obtufe,  fpreading. 


Stam  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  (hotter  than  the  co- 
incumbcnt'^  &''=  C°r°lla  by  their  claws-  Anthers 
ZftflN  m"mK '  S'}'leS  five’  filiforra>  clifhantr. 

PEnacewf'/fiv°ebl0nrS’  ,fomewhat  cylindrical,  membra- 
naceous,  five-cufped,  one-celled,  valvelefs  —Proper 

calyx  contracted  at  the  neck,  expanded  in  the'  border 
cherifhing  the  capfule  when  the  corolla  withers. 

Seed  fingle,  oblong,  hanging  from  a  long  cord. 

Ubs.  Statice  of  authors  with  the  common  calyx  three- 
fold,'  compojes  a  roundijh  flower. 

Limonium  of  authors  with  the  common  calyx  im - 
bmcate  exhibits  florets  in  an  oblong  row. 

S.  monop etal a  ought  not  to  be  diflinguijhed  ge¬ 
nerally,  frn.ee  in  the  other fpecies  which  are 
pentapetalous  the  filaments  are  inferted  into  the 
very  claws  of  the  petals .. 

■  ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cal  one-petalled  entire,  plaited,  fcariofe.  Pet.  five. 
Seed  one,  fupenor. 

.  species. 

Statice  Armeria.  Thrift  or  Sea  Gilliflower ; 

1  Reich‘  r-  753-  Wil Id.  1.  102. 

hort'  diff.  1 15.  Fl.Juec.  n.  269.  Hudf  an? 
'A  *  Aher.arr.  el  3.  3:9.  9SaM  1%. 

7d  \  b0t'  /o  *2(>-  Light f  feet.  x13.  Relh.  clt. 

nr/lA't  ?UkJ‘  hort-flcc-  21 9-  Gron.  virg . 

5  .  Hall,  hel-v.  n.  835.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  iit 
Hoffm  germ.  m.  Roth.  germ.  1.  i4I.  a.  ^ 

P ditch  pal.  n.  317.  Krock.filef  n.  491.  Scop, 
caui.  n.  379.  Villars  dauph.  2.  553.  Allion. 
pdem  n.  1605.  PJfo  arag.  n.  283.  Pallas  it.  3. 
3j-  Kmph.  cent.  5.  n.  85.  J 

S.  polyanthemum.  Neck,  gallob.  1 60. 

UMmiTa  aPhyliocau]on  gramineum  globofutn. 
Mor.hift.  3.  6OI.. f.  15.  t.  i.f  29. 

^aryophyllus  montanus  major,  flore  globofo.  Bauh. 
pin.  2 1 1.  Rail  hift.  1037 

C.^mediterraneus.  Lob.  ic.  452.  Ger.  482.  2.  mac. 

Vd  jUnCeUS  maj°r- 
GqFbufd™m.in7^ fcr, rjUS>  SQtiCe 

Gr.  polyanthemum  majus.  Dod.  pempt.  5fi4.  f  , 

(3.  Stance  montana.  Mill.  dm.  n.  item,  marMma. 

brim  RaiiSyn-  2°J-  P'fo: 

Caryophyll»s  montanus  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  211 

~~c:  eof  *  ^ '  -  4P. 

c7aty!iftf;;tftocwlos  vei  junceus  minw- 

Gramen  mar, Turn  minus.  Park,  theat.  1279.  fmir 
Gr.  polyanthemum  minus.  Dod.  pempt.  <64.  f  1 
Scape  fimple  headed,  leaves  linear, flat  obtufe  ' 

L2.  Statice  junipen folia.  Juniper -leaved  Thrift 
Lm  fpec  ed  mild.  1.  1522.  Vahlfymb.  1.2c 

S-^.  CaVUn'  K *  ®“er.  hijp.  6.  334. 

S-^  bumiHima,  folio  capillaceo rigido.  Tournef 

SCClgeen{mple  beadedi  leaves  linear  thr“-Md  rigid  pun- 
].  Statice  alliacea. 

Lm:  {PneC’  ed'  mild-  r-  i523.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  6. 

Scape  fmple  hMded.  leaves  Unear-lanceolate  acute  fiat. 

Ait  AH  oTi  LTarZ‘{,mlkfM‘d  Thrift 
sm  new.  1.  383.  Lm.fpec.  ed.  mild.  1.  ir2? 

S.  Pfeud-armena.  Lin./yft.  3oo.  Desfcnt.atUnt  fo 

s.  Armeria  major.  Jacqu.  hort.  i.  16.  t.  42 

Zafe7at!Ztfi.  ^ M  *>-, 

.  Statice  graminifolia.  Grafs-leaved  Thrift. 

Ait.  kew  1 .  3 83.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  mild’,  i.  k2? 

lTelle7\C  ed‘  mnCha  ,hr“--lided>  k*»‘s  linear  chan- 

’  S /lCei:ira0"!umV  aS‘a  ^ifl  or  Sea  Lavender. 

■fP  c-  394-  fyft-  300.  Reich,  i.  7 33.  mild4 
U  H23.  rnat.med.  90.  hort.  cliff.  fl.  jJ. 

n .  270* 
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to.  270.  Hud/,  angl.  1 32.  am  3- 

320.  Smith  brit.  341.  engl.  hot.  t.  102.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  ».  285*  G<ertn.  frubl.  1.  210. 

</«».  /.  315.  Hoffm.  germ.  in.  1 ; 

147.  2.  375.  Scop.  cam.  n.  380.  Krock.JileJ. 
n.  492.  AUion.  pedem.  n.  1607.  Desfont.  atlant. 
273.  Gron.  virg.  15°*  Blackw.  t.  481.  Knip 
cent.  4.  72.  86.  Plenck ,  2V.  /.  246. 

Limonium  vulgare.  Mill .  dibl.  n.  1.  item,  nar 

bonenfe.  ».  2.  7  , 

Limonium.  Gamer,  epit.  721.  Matth.  980. 

it.  295.  ic.  4 3°*  Ger.emac.  411.  1. 

hijl.  395-  Jyn‘  201  • 

L.  majus  vulgadus.  Park.  Cheat.  1234.  1. 

L.  maridmum  majus.  pin.  1 92.  Az*r.  bijt. 

f.  15.  t.  i.f.  1.  Tournef.  infi.  3 41. 

L.  majus  mulds,  aliis  Behen  rubrtim.  Bauh.  hij . 

3.  876.  3.  ,  .  , 

Valerian®  rubr®  fimilis  pro  Limonio  miffa.  Dod. 

prompt.  351.  2. 

^.Limonium  minus.  Raii/yn.  202. 

L.  parvum.  G<?r.  41 1.  2. 

y.  L.  hurnile.  Mill.  diet.  n.  4.  . 

L.  anglicum  minus,  caulibus  ramofloribus,  floribus 
in  fpicis  rarius  fids.  Raii  hijl.  3.  247 .  Lh7/. 

Rail  Jyn.  202. 

Scape  panicled  round ,  leaves  oblong  obtuje  fmooth  nerve- 
le/s,  with  a  Jharp  point  under  the  tip ,  waved  at  the 
edge. 

[7.  Stance  Gmelini. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1524.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  220. 
90.  _  . 

Limonium  elatius,  floribus parvis’denfecongeftisazureis. 
yf/72772.  123. 

Scape  panicled  angular ,  leaves  oblong-ovate  emarginate 
fiat  cartilage -edged ,  mucronate  beneath. 

8.  Statice  fcoparia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  1 524- 
Scape  panicled  round ,  leaves  oblong-ovate  coriaceous  mu¬ 
cronate  dotted  beneath. 

9.  Statice  latifolia.  Broad  leaved  Sea  Lavender . 

Smith  in  Linn,  tranj.  i.  250.  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd. 

1 -t  1524- 

S.  Coriaria.  Pallas  ind.fi.  taur. 

Limonium  folio  Enul®  flabellis  tenuiffimis  ramofifTimis, 
floribus  parvis  c®ruleis.  Gerber  MSS.  herb.  Linn. 
Scape  panicled  very  much  branched  rugged ,  leaves  pu- 
be/cent  with  hairs  in  Jlellated  bundles .] 

10.  Statice  oleaefolia.  Olive-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1525*  Scop,  injubr.  1.  24. 
t.  10.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  38. 

Limonium  parvum  oleasfolium.  Lob.adv.  123.  Raii 
hijl.  395. 

L.  maridmum  minus  ole®  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  192. 

L.  minus  ole®  folio  polycladon.  Barr .  ic.  65.  n.  689. 
/.  790. 

L.  ole®folium.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  3. 

Scape  panicled,  branches  angular -winged,  leaves  lanceolate 
mucronate-cujped  cartilaginous  at  the  edge. 

[11.  Statice  incana.  Hoary  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  JyJl.  300.  Reich.  1.  754.  Willd.  1.  1 3 • 
mant.  59.  513.  Vahl  fymb.  1.  25. 

S.  fpeciofa.  For Jk.  <egypt.  65.  n.  192. 

Scape  panicled,  leaves  lanceolate  three-nerved  Jomewhat 
waved  mucronate  at  the  tip,  branches  of  the  panicle 
three-fided. 

12.  Statice  auricul® folia.  Auricula-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1525.  Vahl  fymb.  1.  25. 

Limonium  lulitanicum  auricul®  urfi  folio..  Tcurnef.  infi. 

.  .  .. 

Scape  fimple  round,  Jpikes  lateral  and  terminating  di¬ 
re  bled  one  way ,  leaves  Jpatulaie  acute.  ] 

13.  Statice  cordata.  Heart-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jpec.  394.  Jyfi.  301.  Reich.  1.  754.  Willd. 
1.  1526.  Sauv.  monjp.  1 5.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1608. 
Desfont.  atlant.  273.  AJfo  arag.  n.  284. 
Limonium  cordatum.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  10. 

L.  maridmum  minus,  foliis  cordatis.  Bauh.  pin.  1 92. 
prodr.  99.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  app.  877.  Park,  theat. 
1234.  n.  4.  Raii  hijl.  395. 

L.  minimum  cordatum,  folio  retufo.  Barr.  ic.  t.  805. 
Scape  parceled,  leaves  Jpatulate  retuje. 
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r  14.  Statice. fcabra.  Rough-branched  Sea  Lavender . 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1526.  Thunb.  prodr.  Si- 
Leaves  radical  obovale  oblong  obtuje,  branches  rugged . 

1  ip  Statice  tetragona.  Square  ft alked  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1526.  Thunb.  prodr.  54. 

Scape  panicled  four-cornered,  leaves  obovatef\ 

16.  Statice  reticulata.  Matted  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jpec.  394.  Reich.  1.  754*  Willd.  1.  1526. 
HudJ  angl.  133.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  320.  Smith 
brit.  342.  engl.  hot.  t.  328.  Hill.fi.  brit.  t.  25. 
f.  2y  Relb.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  286.  Sauv.  monjp.  15. 
Limonium  reticulatum  fupinum.  Bocc.fic.  82.  t.  44. 
Raii  hijl.  396. 

L.  minus,  virgulis  retiformiter  fe  invicem  impli- 
catis.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  42 •/•  4* 

L.  reticulatum.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  9. 

[j8.  Statice  dichotoma.  Cavan,  dijf.  i-  37-  *;  5°‘  . 
y.  St.  foliis  lineari-cuneiformibus  acutiulculis,  ramis  gla-- 
bris.  Willd.  Jpec. 

Scape  panicled  profir ate  flexuoje,  lower  branches  barren, 
leaves  wedge-Jhaped  awnlefs.~\ 

17.  Statice  echioides.  Rough-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jpec.  394.  Jyfi.  3 01  •  Reich.  1.  754*  Willd. 

1.  1527.  Desfont.  atlant.  274.  Gouan  monjp. 
270.  illuftr.  22.  t.  2.  f.  4*  Sauv.  monjp.  15. 
Limonium  echioideum.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  it. 

L.  minus  annuum,  bullatis  foliis,  vel  Echioides.  Magn. 
monjp.  157*  ic- 

Scape  panicled  round  jointed,  leaves  rugged. 

[18.  Statice  fpeciofa.  Plaint ain-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jpec.  395-  Reich.  1.  755*  IVilld.  1.  1527* 
hort.  upj.  71.  Gmel.  fib.  3*  221.  t.  91.  f.  1. 
(Limonium.) 

Limonium  floribus  elegantifflmis.  Raii  hijl.  397.  ' 

L.  elatius,  plantaginis  foliis,  &c.  Amm.  ruth.  129. 
Scape  branched  round,  branches  ancipital  winged,  fiowey s 
imbricate,  leaves  obcvate-cujped  mucronate  cartila¬ 
ginous  at  the  edge. ] 

19.  Statice  tatarica.  Tartarian  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  fpec.  395.  Reich.  1.  755*  kRilld.  1.  I527-* 
Gmel.  fib.  2.  22 3.  t.  92. 

Limonium  tataricum.  Mill.  dibt.  n.  5.  . 

L.  orientale,  plantaginis  folio,  floribus  umbellatis. 

Tournef.  cor.  25.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  16.  t.  76. 

L.  elatius  plantaginis  foliis,  &c.  floribus  fpicatis.  Amm. 
ruth.  130. 

Scape  branched  divaricating,  branches  three-fided,  flowers 
diftant,  leaves  lanceolate-obovate  mucronate. 

[20.  Statice  Echinus. 

Lin. Jpec.  395.  Reich.  1 .  755*  Willd.  1.152%.  . 
Limonium  orientale  frutefeens,  caryophylli  folio  in 
aculeum  rigidiflimum  abeunte.  Tournef.  cor.  2 5. 

L.  cefpitofum,  foliis  aculeatis.  Buxb.  cent.  2.  18. 
t.  10. 

(3.  L.  gr®cum,  juniperi  folio.  Tournef.  cor .  25. 

Echinus  f.  Tragacantha  altera.  Alp.  exot.  57.  t.  56. 
Scape  panicled,  leaves  Jubulate  mucronate. 

21.  Statice  flexuofa. 

Un.  Jpec.  395.  Reich.  1.  75^*  Willd.  1.  1528. 
Gmel.  fib.  2.  217 •  1-%9-f-  1. 

S.  rofea.  Pallas  it.  3.  260 .  in  nota. . 

Scape  dichotomous  corymb-fajligiate,  fpikes  headed,  flowers 
imbricate,  leaves  lanceolate  wedge-Jhaped  obtuje  mu¬ 
cronate  three-nerved. 

22.  Statice  purpurata. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  301.  Reich.  1.756.  Willd.  1.  1258. 
mant.  59.  Thunb.  prodr.  54. 

S.  peregrina.  Berg.  cap.  80. 

Stem  Jomewhat  leafy ,  leaves  obovate-cuneate  three-nerved 
mucronate. 

23.  Statice  longifolia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1529.  Thunb.  pro  dr.  54. 

Stem  panicled  rugged  erebt ,  leaves  oh  ovate -linear. 

24.  Statice  minuta. 

Lin. Jyfi.  301.  Reich.  1.  756.  Willd.  1.  i529* 
mant.  59.  Desfont.  atlant.  275. 

Limonium  maridmum  minimum.  Bauh.  pin.  192- 
prodr.  99.  Bocc.fic .  26.  /.  1 3-fi  3-  TomD 
342. 

L.  fruticofum  minimum  glabrum.  Pluk.  phyt .  t.  200. 

f*  3* 

L.  ficulum  folio  cordato.  Bocc.fic.  6^.  t.  34* 
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Stem  JuffruticoJe  leafy ,  leaves  cluflered  wedge-Jhaped 
Jmooth  awnlefs ,  /capes  few-flowered. 

25.  Statice  pedtinata.  Triangular -ft alked  Sea  Lavender. 
Ait.  hew.  i.  385.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.JVilld.  1.  1529. 

Stem  and  branches  panicled  three-ftded ,  leaves  obovate 
petiole  d,  f pikes  dire  Sled  one  way. 

26.  Statice  fuffruticofa.  Narrow-leaved Jhrubby  Sea  La¬ 

vender. 

Lin.  fpec.  369.  Reich.  1.  756.  Willd.  1.  1529 
Gmel.fib.  2.  216.  t.  88./.  2,  3. 

Stem  Jhrubby  naked  and  branched  at  top ,  heads  Jeffile, 
leaves  lanceolate  fneathingj 

27.  Statice  monopetala.  Broad-leaved  Jhrubby  Sea  La¬ 

vender. 

Lin.Jpec.  296.  Reich.  1.757,  #^74/.  1.  1530. 

hort.  cliff.  11 6.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  91.  Desfont. 
atlant.  277. 

Limonium  ficulum.  Mill.  dill.  n.  7. 

L.  lignofum.  Bocc.fic.  34,  35.  /.  16,  17.  Raiihijl. 
396: 

L.  foliis  Halimi.  Tournef.  injl.  342. 

L.  frutefcens,  Portulacas  marinas  folio.  Dodarl  icones. 
Stem  Jhrubby  leafy ,  flowers  Jolitary ,  lanceolate 

Jheathing. 

£  28.  Statice  axillaris.  Axil -flowering  Sea,  Lavender. 
Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1 .  1 530.  7W Jymb.  1.2 6.  /.  9. 
Forjk.  defer.  58. 

Stem  Jhrubby  leafy ,  panicles  f piked  axillary ,  /*ww 
Jheathing. 

29.  Statice  cyiindrifolia.  Cylinder -leaved  Sea  Lavender. 
Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1530.  Jymb.  1.  26. 

/.  10.  Forjk.  defer.  59. 

Limonium  galliferum,  foliis  cylindricis. 

369- 

Stem  Jhrubby  leafy  dichotomous ,  leaves  round  Jheathing. 
jo.  Statice  linifolia.  Flax-leaved  Sea  Lavender 

Lin.Jyft.  301.  Willd.  1 .  1 530.  fuppl.  187.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  54. 

Stem  Jhrubby  proftrate,  flowers  panicled  directed  one  way, 
leaves  linear. 

31.  Statice  aurea.  Golden-cupped  Sea  I^avender. 

Lin.Jpec.  396.  Reich.  1.  757.  Willd.  1.  1521 
Gmel.  fib.  2.  218. 

Limonium  montanum  humile,  ephedrse  facie,  calyci 
bus  florum  aureis.  Amm.  ruth.  132.  1. 18./.  2 
Stem  for ubby  leafy  branched,  leaves  awl-Jhaped. 

J2.  Statice  ferulacea.  Cut -leaved  Sea  Lavender . 

Lm.  Jpec.  jff.  Reich.  1.757.  JVilld.  1.  1531 
Pallas  it.  3.314.  Desfont.  atlant.  276 
Limonium  ferulaceo  folio.  GriJI.  lufit.  Mor.  hifl.  3. 

f  15.  t.  I./.  23..  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  28./.  4. 

L.  hifpanicum  multifido  folio,  Tournef.  injl .  342. 

Stem  Jhrubby  branched ,  branchlets  imbricate  with  chaffs 
terminated  by  a  hair. 

33.  Statice  pruinofa.  Frofly  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.  Jy ft.  301.  Reich.  1.757.  Willd.  1. 

want.  59.  Vahlfymb.  1.  26. 

S.  aphylla.  Forjk.  defer.  60. 

Stem  flexuofe  branched  Jcurfy.  j 
H-  Statice  linuata.  Scallop-leaved  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.Jpec.  396.  22«V£.  1.758.  1 .  1 53 1 

hort.  cliff.  11 6.  upf.'ji.  Gr on.  orient.  96.  Desfont 
atlant.  276.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  ».  90.  C«r/.  magaz. 

i  •  y  ^ » 

Limonium  finuatum.  Af/7/.  ».  6. 

L.  peregrinum,  foliis  Alplenii.  iq2. 

Tournef.  inft.  342. 

L.  rauwolfii.  C/a/i  far.  /.  33.  x  ParL  pared.  250. 

L.  quibufdam  rarum.  Paap  hifl.  3.  app.  877. 

L.  peregrinum  Rauwolfii.  /to.  1235. 

L.  folio  finuato.  Ger.  emac.  412.  3.  Raiihijl.  397. 

L.  fyriacum  Afplenii  folio.  Dodart.  icones. — incilo 
folio,  Buglofli  flore.  Parr.  ic.  t.  1124. 

Limonii  fpecies.  Rauw.  itin.  313.  /.  314. 

Elegans  genus  Limonii.  Dalech.  app.  35.  ic. 

(8.  Limonium  africanum,  caule  alato,  foliis  integris  hir- 
futis,  petalo  pallide  flavo,  calyceamoenepurpureo. 
Mart.  cent.  t.  84. 

L.  africanum.  Mill.  diet.  n.  8.  ' 

y.  Limonium  caulibus  alatis,  Afplenii  foliis  minus 

afpens,  calycibus  acutioribus  flavefeentibus,  Shaw 
afr.  363; 
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Stem  herbaceous  ancipital,  root-leaves  lyrate,  flem-leavel 
linear. 

[35.  Statice  lobata. 

Lin./yjl.  301  Willd.  ..15 32.Juffl.  187, 

Leaves  flnuate,  ftems  round  leaflejs. 

36.  Statice  fpicata. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1532.  Gmel.  Jib  2  2*4. 

t.  91./.  2. 

Stem  round  leaflejs,  fpikes  alternate  cylindrical,  leaves 
finuate. 

37.  Statice  mucronata.  Curled  Sea  Lavender. 

Lin.Jyft.  301.  Willd.  1.  1532  .fuppl.  187.  Id  Her  it. 

ftirp.  nov.  25.  /.  13.  Ait.kew.  1.  386.  Desfont. 
atlant.  275. 

Limonium  peregrinum  appendicibus  crifpis  adauftum 
Pink.  aim.  221. 

L.  afucanum  elatius  &  humile.  Park,  theat.  1235. 

f.  6 . 

Stem  curled,  leaves  elliptic  entire,  fpikes  dire  tied  the 
fame  way. 

38.  Statice  globulariaefolia. 

Desfont.  atlant.  274. 

S.  ramofiflima.  Poiret.  itin.  2.  14I. 

Limonium  medium,  Globularite  folio  majus.  Barr . 
ic.  793.  &  794. 

Leaves  acuminate  horizontal,  panicle  loofe ,  racemes  ter¬ 
minating  directed  one  way. 

39.  Statice  fpathulata. 

Desfont.  atlant.  275. 

Leaves  radical  Jpatulate  obtufe  glaucous  quite  entire  on 
long  petioles ,  fcape  round,  branches  panicled,  flowers 
racemed,  directed  one  way. 


descriptions,  &c. 

I.  Common  Thrift  has  a  perennial  woody  root, 
bearing  many  thick  tufts  of  lax,  linear,  channelled, 
fmooth,  entire  leaves.  Scapes  ered,  Ample,  pubefcent, 
varying  much  in  height  (from  two  to  eight  inches  or 
even  a  foot,)  terminated  by  a  globular  head  of  many 
flowers,  en com paTed  by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  the 
bafe  of  wnich  is  attached  to  a  fingular  cylindrical 
membranous  ilieath,  about  an  inch  long,  and  invert¬ 
ing  the  top  of  the  fcape,  its  lower  end  being  loofe  and 
lacerated,  fo  that  it  feems  to  have  been  torn  off  from 
the  root,  and  carried  up  with  the  young  growing  item. 
Calyx  fmall,  eredt.  Corolla  rofe-coloured  or  pink, 
(varying  to  deep  red,  fcarlet  and  white.)  Petals  obo¬ 
vate,  clawed.  Crown  of  the  feed  fringed. 

.  Native  of  Europe  and  North  America.  Common 
in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  both  on  the  fea 
fhores  and  on  the  higheft  mountains.  Its  favourite 
maritime  foil  is  in  the  mud  or  ouze.  It  grows  well  in 
gardens,  even  within  the  fmoke  of  London,  and  pro- 
bably  derives  its  Englifh  name  from  its  readinefs  to 
thrive  in  any  fituation.  It  flowers  from  june  to  au- 
guft  °.]  -  » 

.  Mr.  Miller  makes  three  fpecies  of  this,  two  o-row- 
ing  on  the  Alps  and  other  mountains,  and  the  thTrd  in 
lalt  marfhes.  The  firft,  which  he  names  Statice  Ar¬ 
menia  or  great  mountain  Pink,  has  the  leaves  about 
four  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  wideft 
part.  The  fcapes  are  about  a  foot  high;  and  the 

flowers  are  pale  red,  varying  to  white :  they  appear 
in  june.  rr 

The  fecond,  which  is  alfo  a  native  of  mountains, 
leldom  rifes  more  than  two  inches  high,  but  when 
planted  in  gardens,  becomes  much  larger.  The  leaves 
are  narrow,  and  three-cornered  at  the  bafe  The 
fcapes  are  about  fix  inches  high;  and  the  corollas  are 
of  a  pale  purplifh  colour,  appearing  in  may,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  greater  part  of  june. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  bright  red  flowers 
commonly  called  Scarlet  Thrift.  The  flowers  make  a 
much  better  appearance  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

This,  which .  Mr.  Miller  names  Statice  montana ,  or 
fmaller  mountain  Thrift,  was  formerly  in  great  efteem 
for  edgings  on  the  fides  of  borders  in  flower-o-ardens. 
But.it  requires  to  be  tranfplanted  every  year,  to  keep 
it  within  due  bounds ;  and  where  a  plant  fails,  as  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  it  leaves  a  large  unfightly  gap. 
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The  third  fort,  which  he  names  Statics  minima  t  or 
Icaft  Sea  Pink  ;  and  grows  naturally  in  fait  marfhes, 
where  the  fea  flows  over  it  frequently,  has  very  nar¬ 
row,  fhort,  flat  leaves,  the  fcapes  feldom  rife  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  high  ;  the  heads  of  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  flefh  colour.  It  flowers  later 
in  the  feafon  than  either  of  the  former; 

[2.  Tufted,  fmooth.  Leaves  half  an  inch  long, 
with  a  white  dagger  point.  Scape  twice  as  high  as  the 
leaves,  ftriated.  Head,  flowers,  &c.  as  in  St.  Armeria. 

If  it  be  a  variety  of  that,  it  is  Certainly  a  remarkable 
one  ;  retaining  its  habit  after  being  cultivated  feveral 
years  in  a  garden  ;  and  not  having  been  remaiked  any 
where  on  "the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  except  in 
Spain  and  Portugal p. 

3.  This  is  very  like  the  firft  fpecies,  but  the  leaves 
are  twice  the  width,  (horter,  acute,  and  narrowed  at 
the  bafe. — Native  of  Spain,  on  the  mountains  of 
Enguera,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Montduber 
and  Orofpeda 1. 

4.  Leaves  broad-lanceolate,  fometimes  elliptic, 
fmooth,  quite  entire,  nerved,  for  the  mod  part  mu- 
cronate,  on  a  channelled  petiole  fheathing  at  the  bafe. 
Scape  round,  flriated,  ereff.  Sheath  reflexed,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  toothed  at  bottom,  involving  the  fcape  at 
top.  Bractes  fcariofe,  oblong,  obtufe.  Calyx  membra¬ 
naceous,  funnel-fhaped.  Petals  rofe- coloured,  obtufe r.] 

This  feems  to  be  the  fpecies,  which  Mr.  Miller  fays 
was  fome  years  pad  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  and  came 
from  Portugal.  He  defcribes  the  dalk  as  thick  and 
perennial,  becoming  fhrubby  by  age,  and  rifing  to  a 
foot  and  half  in  height ;  the  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
the  fird  fort,  but  much  larger ;  the  fcapes  a  foot  and 
half  long,  terminated  by  one  large  globular  head  of 
flowers,  of  a  pale  red  colour.  All  the  plants  in  Eng¬ 
land  were  dedroyed  by  the  fevere  frod  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1740.  [It  was  introduced  again  in  1775, 
by  Jof.  Nich.  de  Jacquin,  M.D.  ;  and  is  a  native  of 
Algarbia'  in  Portugal :  alfo  of  Spain,  about  Cadiz, 
&c.  Desfontaines  found  it  in  fands  near  La  Calle  in 
Barbary. 

5.  This  was  introduced  in  1780,  by  Mr.  William 
Malcolm,  but  from  what  place  is  unknown.  It  flowers 
in  june  and  july*. 

6.  Sea  Lavender,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  though 
it  has  fcarcely  any  refemblance  to  Lavender,  and  none 
of  its  aromatic  quality,  has  a  drong,  perennial,  woody 
root.  This  plant  varies  much  as  to  luxuriance,  being 
fometimes  found  with  leaves  fcarcely  an  inch  long, 
and  not  more  than  fix  or  eight  flowers  in  a  panicle, 
and  at  other  times  much  larger,  with  the  flowers  far 
more  abundant.  The  bright  blue  colour  didinguifhes 
it  at  a  didance,  and  that  colour  is  tolerably  permanent. 
Though  lefs  magnificent  than  fome  of  the  foreign 
fpecies,  it  is  a  beautiful  plant".  The  leaves  are  obo- 
vate-lanceolata  and  quite  entire.  The  fcape  is  alter¬ 
nately  branched,  with  the  branchlets  corymbed  x.  Cap- 
fule  covered  by  the  calyx  and  corolla,  oblong,  roundifh, 
membranaceous,  five-cufped  at  the  top.  Seed  fmooth, 
fomewhat  of  a  rud  colour y.,] 

Mr.  Miller  feparates  the  Limoniums  from  the  Sta¬ 
nce;  and  makes  three  fpecies  of  this.  1.  Our  com¬ 
mon  Sea-Lavender,  (Limonium  vulgare,  which  grows 
in  falt-marfhes  in  feveral  parts  of  England :  the  roots 
of  which  are  thick,  of  a  reddifh  colour,  and  an  aflrin- 
gent  tade,  fending  out  many  drong  fibres,  which  drike 
deep  in  the  ground  :  from  the  upper  part  of  this  come 
out  feveral  fmooth  diff  leaves,  of  a  pretty  thick  con¬ 
fidence,  and  a  dark  or  glaucous  green,  from  four  to 
five  inches  long,  and  more  than  two  inches  broad  in 
the  middle.  Stalks  naked,  more  than  a  foot  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  branches,  which  are  fubdivided  into 
others  fmaller  cowards  the  top ;  the  latter  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  (lender  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers,  ranged 
on  one  fide  the  dalk  above  each  other,  coming  out  of 
narrow  covers  like  (heaths.  Thefe  appear  in  July  ; 
and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  feeds,  inclofed  in  the 
calyx,  and  ripening  in  autumn. 
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2.  L.  narbonenfe,  or  large  late-flowering  Sea  La¬ 
vender  of  Narbonne;  growing  naturally  on  the  fea 
coad  of  the  South  of  France.  The  leaves  are  fix 
inches  long,  and  three  broad.  The  dalk  rifes  fifteen 
or  fixteen  inches  high.  It  feldom  flowers  till  the  end 
of  augud,  and  never  produces  any  good  feeds  in 
England. 

3.  L.  htimile,  or  fmalled  Englifn  Sea-Lavender, 
(n.  4.)  Leaves  lanceolate,  about  three  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  leflening  gradually 
to  both  ends.  Stalk  four  or  five  inches  high,  di¬ 
viding  into  many  fpreading  branches,  which  are  very 
thick  fet  with  (hort  fpikes  of  whitifh-blue  flowers. 
Thefe  appear  in  augud,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  odtober. 

[In  Dillenius’s  edition  of  Ray’s  fynopfis,  three 
Englifh  fpecies  of  Limonium  or  Sea  Lavender  are  dif- 
tinguilhed.  1.  The  common  fort,  which  is  larger  in 
fait  marfhes,  fmaller  on  cliffs  and  in  the  fiflures  of 
rocks.  2.  L.  minus,  obferved  in  England  by  Pluke- 
net ;  near  Harwich  by  Doody,  and  near  Ramfgate  by 
Dale.  Doody,  who  obferved  it  in  flower  in  the  royal 
garden  at  St.  James’s,  fays  it  differs  not  only  in  its 
fmallnefs,  but  in  having  the  leaf  decurrent  along  the 
petiole  to  the  very  root.  3.  Smaller  Sea  Lavender, 
with  more  branching  dalks,  and  flowers  more  thinly 
fet.  The  leaves  are  longer  and  more  pointed,  and  it 
flowers  later.  Dale  found  it  on  the  fea  banks  by  the 
tide  mill  at  Walton  in  Effex,  and  between  Heybridge 
and  Maldon.  Mr.  Sherard  and  Mr.  Rand  found  it  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  that  runs  from  Chichefter. 

Both  varieties  are  on  the  Lancafhire  coaft  at  Low 
Furnefs,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  Milnthorpe  fands  in 
Weftmoreland.  Mr.  Gough1. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  there  are  two  varie¬ 
ties  on  the  Suffolk  coaft,  much  fmaller  than  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  which  differ  in  having  no  regular  footftalk, 
but  only  a  continuation  of  the  leaf:  the  one  has  the 
leaves  (hort  and  blunt,  the  other  has  them  longer  and 
more  pointed.  The  (harp  point  at  the  end  of  the  leaf 
marks  them  as  belonging  to  this  fpecies  *. 

7.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  but  the 
leaves  are  firmer,  and  not  plaited  and  waved  about  the 
edge  ;  their  obovate  form,  the  more  diftant  point,  the 
flowers  only  half  the  fize  and  more  cluftered,  and  the 
different  habit  of  the  whole  fcape,  proclaim  this  to  be 
a  diftindt  fpecies. 

Native  of  Siberia,  in  fait  places  from  the  Jaick  to 
Angara. 

8.  Very  like  the  next  fpecies  but  not  hairy ;  leaves 
fmaller;  and  the  fcapes  almoft  as  in  St.  Limonium. 
The  margin  of  the  leaves  appears  to  be  crenate,  but 
on  a  nicer  infpedtion  it  is  very  fine  waved.  The  lower 
furface  is  covered  with  fmall  raifed  dots,  vifible  only 
with  a  magnifier.  The  trivial  name  was  given  it  by 
Pallas  from  the  ufe  to  which  the  fcapes  are  applied. — 
Native  of  Siberia  \ 

9.  Leaves  all  radical,  oblong,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  entire,  (lightly  waved,  fometimes  emarginate, 
pubefeent  and  foft  to  the  touch,  being  fprinkled  all 
over  with  little  deflated  bundles  of  foft  (hort  hairs. 
Stalks  very  much  branched,  and  fpreading  in  every 
direction,  covered  with  the  fame  kind  of  pubefcence 
as  the  leaves,  but  rather  more  harfh  ;  branches  roundifh, 
alternate,  terminating  in  Ample  horizontal  racemes. 
Bratffes  fmall,  concave,  acute,  two  together  at  each  di- 
vifion  of  the  panicle,  one  of  which  is  placed  on  the 
outfide  of  the  branch  at  its  bafe,  and  the  other  in  its 
axil.  Flowers  moftly  two  together,  emerging  from 
two  fmall  bradtes,  like  thofe  on  the  (talk  ;  but  furnifhed 
alfo  with  two  larger  and  more  obtufe  braftes,  with  a 
large  membranous  margin.  Calyx  tubular,  mem¬ 
branous,  five-toothed,  whitilh  with  five  green  angles. 
Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx,  blue.  Anthers  yellow. 

Firft  gathered  by  Gerber  in  R.u(Tian  1  artary,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Don,  near  Afoph.  It  flowered  in 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland’s  garden  at  Sion  in  1788- 
Communicated  by  Mr.  Hoy  his  Grace’s  gardener  . 

10.  Root  perennial,  woody.  Leaves  radical,  en¬ 
tire,  flat,  running  down  into  the  petiole,  margined, 
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acuminate  with  a  fmall  ftiffifh  point.  Stems  tough, 
upright,  dichotomous,  fomewhat  flexuofe,  round, 
fmooth,  naked  or  having  a  Angle  leaf  near  the  bafe. 
Flowers  on  the  extreme  branches  in  clofe  fpikes,  all 
on  one  fide  upwards,  three  together ;  the  middle  one 
flowering  firft,  next  one  of  thofe  on  the  fide,  and  then 
the  other.  A  bratfte  under  each  fide  flower.  Calyx 
funnel-lhaped,  membranaceous  above  the  middle,  per¬ 
manent,  five-cleft ;  clefts  ovate  j  greenifh  at  the  bafe, 
and  rayed  with  five  raifed  reddifh  lines.  Corolla  red, 
confiding  of  five  petals,  but  cohering  fo  as  to  appear 
to  be  one-petalled  :  the  claws  feem  as  it  were  con¬ 
nate  into  a  tube  longer  than  the  calyx  ;  but  the  borders 
are  ovate  and  emarginate.  The  ftamens  do  not  rife 
above  the  corolla.  Anthers  fagittate,  yellowifh  with  a 
white  pollen.  Styles  brillle-fhaped,  white,  longer  than 
the  calyx.  Seed  brown,  ftriated,  fubovate,  covered 
with  the  bafe  of  the  dry  corolla. — Raifed  from  feeds 
fent  by  Profeffor  Allione  of  Turin d.] 

This  has  fmall,  oval,  obtufe  leaves  about  two  inches 
long  and  an  inch  broad,  of  a  lighter  green  than  the 
common  Limonium,  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks,  which 
are  bordered  or  winged  with  a  merhbrane  which  runs 
clofc  to  and  partly  embraces  the  upper  part  of  the 
root.  The  ftalk  riles  a  foot  and  half  high,  fending  out 
branches  alternately  on  each  fide ;  the  lower  ones  are 
long,  and  the  others  gradually  diminifh  to  the  top, 
forming  a  loofe  kind  of  pyramid  j  they  all  point  up¬ 
wards,  and  towards  their  ends  fend  out  fpikes  of  pale- 
blue  flowers,  which  are  ered.  It  flowers  late  in  au- 
gufb,  and  never  perfects  feeds  in  England.  It  grows 
naturally  in  Narbonne  and  Provence.  [Italy3  and 
Spain.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759.  Willde- 
now  warns  us  not  to  confound  it  with  the  reticulata. 

11.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  radical  elliptic-lanceo¬ 
late,  three-nerved,  hoary,  fomewhat  waved,  mucronate 
at  the  point.  Scape  round,  with  triangular  branches. 
Calyx  white,  furrounded  with  five  acute  green  ftreaks  ; 
and  having  three  or  four,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading,  fhort 
brakes.  Flowers  white'.  Vahl  deferibes  the  brades 
as  ovate-acuminate,  embracing,  and  membranous  at 
the  edge  :  with  four  glumes  which  are  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  unequal,  concave,  lpreading  at  the  top,  mem¬ 
branous  at  the  edge,  the  inmoft  trifid  :  fegments  linear, 
acute. — Native  of  Egypt  and  Siberia. 

12.  Leaves  all  radical,  thick,  nervelefs,  terminated 
by  a  rigid  point,  half  an  inch  long.  Scape  ered,  even, 
a  Ipan  high.  Branches  none  but  Ample  peduncles, 
round,  fpreading,  lateral  and  terminating.  Spikes  fo- 
litary  or  fometimes  two  together,  oblong,  peduncled, 
fpreading.  Flowers  tery  much  cluftered,  direded 
one  way,  ered,  in  a  double  row,  four  inclofed  in  as 
many  brades.  Brades  unequal :  two  outer  fhorter, 
ovate  ;  two  inner  larger,  all  of  a  brownifh  glaucous 
colour,  with  a  membranaceous  lhining  margin  and  a 
marginal  purplilh  line.  Befides  there  are  two  very 
tender  brades  at  the  bafe  of  each  floret.— Native  of 
the  coaft  of  Barbary. 

.  Broufionet  fent  another  plant  gathered  in  Spain,  with 
wider  fhorter  leaves,  the  fcape  a  finger’s  length,  and 
faftigiate  peduncles,  but  fcarcely  differing  Ipecifically 
from  this.  It  differs  from  the  cordata,  which  has  the 
leaves  rounded  at  the  tip  or  retufe  without  a  point, 
the  fcape  branched,  the  fpikes  alternate,  ered,  round, 
many  on  one  common  peduncle,  the  flowers  alter¬ 
nate,  folitary  within  the  feales.  It  is  allied  to  Scopoli’s 
olerfolia,  but  different f. 

13.  Leaves  wedge-fhaped,  emarginate  at  the  end, 
and  fometimes  quite  entire,  rigid,  running  down  into 
the  petiole.  Leaves  varying  in  fize,  according  to 
the  foil®. 

Leaves  fpatulate,  fcarcely  retufe.  Flowers  nu¬ 
merous,  blue,  imbricate,  one-ranked  h.] 

Leaves  many  thick  flefhy  fpatulate  fmooth  grayifh, 
growing  next  the  root  and  fpreading  on  the  ground. 
Stalks  naked  about  fix  inches  high,  dividing  towards 
the  top  into  many  fmaller  branches,  which  are  termi¬ 
nated  -by  fhort  crooked  panicles  of  fmall  pale-red 
flowers.  Thefe  appear  in  auguft,  but  never  produce 
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feeds  in  this  country.  It  grows  naturally  near  the  fea, 
about  Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  [the  maritime  rocks  of 
Piedmont,  Spain,  &c.  and  in  Barbary. — It  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1752,  by  Mr.  Miller1. 

14.  15.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Flope,  where 
they  were  found  by  Thunberg14. 

16.  Root  ftrong,  woody  and  perennial,  bearing 
thick  tufts  of  fmall  narrow  obovate  fpatulate  or  wed°-e- 
fhaped  leavesj  flightly  pointed  but  not  awned,  and  en¬ 
tire.  Scapes  profirate,  very  much  branched  j  the 
branches  flexuofe,  matted  and  entangled  with  each 
other,  having  an  ovate  fharp  membranous  brafte  at 
each  divarication  :  many  of  the  branches  are  barren, 
and  thofe  often  reflexed,  but  not  always.  Flowers  few 
together  in  Ample  terminating  fpikes  or  bundles,' eredt, 
each  enveloped  in  three  or  four  larger  blunt  bradtes. 
The  ribs  of  the  calyx,  and  the  petals,-  are  of  a  bright 
purplifh  blue,-  which  turns  white  in  drying  *. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Malta.  Wheelef 
obferved  it  in  Greece.  It  is  alfo  found  on  the  Eaft: 
coaft  of  England,  particularly  in  Norfolk,-  where  it 
covers  many  acres  of  muddy  falt-marllies  with  its  blue 
flowers  in  julv  and  auguft,  efpecially  about  Wells, 
Cley  and  Holkham.  Mr.  Woodward  obferved  it 
abundant  about  Wells  ;  Meflrs.  Crowe  and  Pitchford 
at  Blakeney,  Wells,  Cley  and  Brancafter;  Mr.  Sutton 
at  Holme  by  the  fea;  Mr.  Hemfted  found  it  below 
Wilbeach,  and  Mr.  Skimfhire  in  Tydd  marlh,  Cam- 
bridgelhire.]  Mr.  Miller,  in  the  feventh  edition  of 
his  Didfionary,  1759,  ^aYs  was  found  on  the  coaft  of 
Norfolk  by  Mr.  Scott,  a  gardener,  now  (1759)  re¬ 
fining  at  Weybridge  in  Surry j  and  in  the  eighth  edi¬ 
tion  ( 1 7 6 B )  he  adds,  that  it  has  been  fince  found  in 
plenty  in  Lincolnfhire,  by  Jofeph  Banks,  Efq.  [now 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  jofeph  Banks. — Hill,  in  his  Flora 
Britanica  (1780)  fays  that  it  was  found  near  Wells  in 
Norfolk  by  Dr.  Watlon,  afterwards  Sir  William  Wat- 
fon.  In  the  firft  edition  of  Hudfon’s  Flora  Anglica 
(1762)  it  is  faid  to  grow  on  our  fea  coafts,  but  with¬ 
out  mention  of  any  particular  place. 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  Plukenet’s  figure  moft 
refembles  S.  echioides ;  and  that  Boccone’s  is  too  im- 
perfedt  to  be  of  any  fervice. 

(3.  Root  woody.  Leaves  all  radical,  imbricate-pa- 
tulous,  fpatulate,  quite  entire.  Stem  a  foot  and  half 
high,  flexuofe,  round,  leaflefs ;  branches  alternate, 
with  a  lcale  at  the  bafe  of  each,  which  is  embracing, 
fhort,  acute  :  thefe  are  fubdivided,  and  are  many  times 
dichotomous :  the  lower  fterile,  the  upper  flowering 
in  corymbs.  Flowers  in  feveral  rows,  oblong,  fub- 
imbricate,  one-ranked,  eredt.  Calyx  turbinate,  with  a 
white,  fcariofe,  five-cleft  border.  Corolla  pale  blue. 

Native  of  Spain  :  abundant  near  the  Convent  of 
Santa  Barbara,  by  Rivar,  two  miles  from  Madrid  : 
flowering  in  june  and  july.  It  feems  to  be  interme¬ 
diate  between  the  reticulata  and  echioides .  The  ftera 
is  upright  in  this,  whereas  in  reticulata  it  is  proftrate  : 
the  leaves  are  fpatulate,  and  not  tubercled  as  in  echioides ; 
the  petals  alfo  are  united  at  the  bafe  m. 

According  to  Willdenow,  this  differs  from  the  reti¬ 
culata  only  in  its  fmoothnefs,  and  in  having  the  radical 
leaves  larger. 

The  fame  author  fufpedts  that  the  variety  y  may  be 
a  diftindl  fpecies.  The  leaves  are  linear-cuneiform 
fharpifh  at  the  point ;  the  flowers  are  larger  and  more 
diftant. — It  is  a  native  of  Siberia. 

17.  Leaves  tongue- wedge-fhaped,  bluntilh,  notper- 
fe£tly  even.  Panicle  bifarious,  jointed  ;  joints  divari¬ 
cating,  fubtubercled  :  branchlets  dichotomous.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  fmall,  acute.  Petals  emarginate,  pale  blue  with 
a  purplifh  ftreak  n. 

Leaves  radical,  fpreading  in  a  rofe,  obovate,  tuber¬ 
cled,  fometimes  fpatulate,  quite  entire  ;  on  a  broadifh 
petiole.  Scape  flender,  upright,  branched  at  top. 
Branches  filiform,  panicled.  Flowers  diftindt,  foli¬ 
tary,  fefiile,  fpreading,  loofely  racemed.  Calyx  thin, 
fomewhat  bowing,  involved  in  an  elongated,  acute* 
tubercled  bradte.  Petals  very  narrow,  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  calyx*.] 

1  Hort.  kew.  k  Thunb.  prodr.  »  Engl  bot.  &  Smith  brit. 

m  Cavanilles.  a  Linn.  lyll.  0  Desfontaines. 
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It  is  an  annual  plant,  (rather  biennial)  with  long 
narrow  leaves,  whkh  are  fet  with  rough  tubercles,  like 
thofe  of  Viper’s  Buglofs.  Stalks  about  eight  inches 
high,  dividing  into  two  or  three  fmall  branches,  which 
are  terminated  by  fhort  reflexed  fpikes  of  pale-blue 
flowers,  coming  out  late  in  auguft,  and  feldom  perfect¬ 
ing  feeds  in  England. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  in  Barbary 
near  Mafcar,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Cultivated  in 
1752,  by  Mr.  Miller  p.( 

18.  Radical  leaves  many,  oblong,  fmooth,  curled, 
ending  in  a  lharp  point.  Stems  a  foot  high,  blanched, 
round,  firmer  than  in  the  otner  fpecies,  fometimes 
winged,  three  or  four  fpreading  round  the  bottom, 
where  there  is  abundance  of  very  elegant  flowers  which 
are  larger  than  thole  of  the  common  Limomum  and 
white,  forming  a  handfome  filvery  head.  The  whole 
plant  has  a  bitterifh  fait  tafte q. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  root  is  biennial,  and  the 
calyxes  undivided. 

Native  of  Ruffia.  Introduced  in  1776,  by  Cheva¬ 
lier  Murray.  It  flowers  in  July  and  auguft r.] 

1 9.  Leaves  about  four  inches  long,  and  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  diminifhing  gra¬ 
dually  to  both  ends.  The  {talks  rife  about  five  or  fix 
inches  high,  dividing  into  feveral  fpreading  branches, 
which  are  again  divided  into  fmaller  ;  thefe  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  fpikes  of  pale-blue  flowers  ranged  on  one 
fide  the  foot-ftalk  ;  the  whole,  when  growing,  being 
fpread  wide,  has  fomewhat  the  appearance  of  an  umbel 
of  flowers.  Thefecome  out  in  auguft,  but  never  ripen 
feeds  here.  It  was  difcovered  by  Tournefort  in  the 
Levant,  whence  he  lent  the  feeds  to  the  royal  garden 
at  Paris. 

[Native  of  Ruffia.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1731.  It  flowers  in  june  s. 

20.  Leaves  imbricate,  flat  above,  rugged  about  the 
edge,  mucronate-fpiny  at  the  end  ;  the  lower  ones  re¬ 
flexed. — Native  of  Greece  and  the  deferts  of  Media. 

21.  Native  of  Siberia  *. 

22.  Leaves  radical,  obovate-lanceolate,  even,  pe- 
tioled,  obtufe,  with  a  terminating  point :  ftem-leaves 
few.  Scape  almoft  naked,  branched.  Calyxes  purplilh, 
with  five  blood-red  rays.  Corollas  purplifb.  It  re- 
fembles  S.  Limonium  very  much,  but  the  leaves  are 
blunter  ;  the  flowers  are  twice  as  large  and  coloured ; 
and  there  are  a  few  leaves  on  the  fcape  above  the  root. 
Native  of  the  Cupe  of  Good  Hope  “. 

23.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

24.  Plant  fcarcely  the  length  of  a  finger.  Flowers 
pale  red  *. 

Stems  fhrubby,  forming  a  clofe  tuft.  Leaves  very 
fmall,  obcordate,  glaucous,  rigid,  perennial.  Scape 
almoft  filiform,  upright,  branched.  Flowers  in  a  fmall 
loofe  panicle  y. — Native  of  the  fhores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean, 

25.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was 
found  by  MaiTon,  and  introduced  in  1780.  It  flowers 
in  feptember  and  October2.  ' 

26.  Native  of  Siberia,  where  it  was  found  by 
Gmelin*. — Introduced  in  1781,  by  Meflfrs.  Lee  and 
Kennedy.  It  flowers  molt  part  of  the  fummerk] 

27.  Stalk  fhrubby,  about  two  feet  high,  dividing 
into  feveral  woody  branches,  which  fpread  out  on  every 
fide  i  the  lower  part  of  thefe  are  clofely  furnifhed  with 
gray  leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Sea  Purflain,  and  of  a 
thick  confidence.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
panicles  of  blue  flowers,  coming  out  fingly  at  a  diltance 
from  each  other,  having  one  funnel-fhaped  petal,  with 
a  long  tube,  and  dividing  into  five  fpreading  legments 
at  top.  It  flowers  from  june  till  autumn,  but  never 
produces  feeds  in  England. 

Native  of  Sicily,  where  there  is  a  variety  which 
bears  galls  like  thofe  upon  the  Oak  ;  but  the  plants  in 
England  have  no  appearance  of  thefe. 

[Leaves  alternate,  glaucous,  rigid,  rough,  twifted, 
perennial  with  fheathing  petioles.  Flowers  axillary, 
folitary.  Corolla  one-petalled,  five-clefp :  tube  in¬ 
i’  u*'  k£W'  .  q  Ray  hift.  r  Hort.  kew. 

ldem*  *  Linn.  fpec.  “  Linn.  mant. 

*  Idem.  _  r  Desfontaines.  x  Hort.  kew. 

3  Linn.  fpec.  t»  Hort.  kew. 
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clofed  in  an  obliquely  truncate  {heath.  The  branches 
frequently  bear  galls. 

Native  of  Barbary  in  wet  fand  and  falts  near  Ker- 
wanc.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  Mr.  Miller  L 

28.  Stem  upright,  round,  covered  with  feales  at 
bottom,  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  cluttered,  quite 
entire,  obtufe,  fmooth,  thick,  gradually  leffening  to 
the  bafe,  an  inch  long,  of  the  fame  form  with  thole  of 
SL  monopetala.  Common  peduncle  round,  longer  than 
the  leaves :  pedicels  flexuofe,  fiattifti  on  one  fide. 
Flowers  minute.  Glume  four-valved  :  valves  oblong, 
fmooth,  membranaceous  and  blunt  at  the  edge.  It 
has  quite  the  fame  ftructure  as  the  preceding,  but  with 
an  axillary  inflorefcence. — Native  of  Arabia. 

29.  Stem  upright,  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe 
quill,  covered  all  over  with  imbricate,  ovate,  obtufe, 
dry  feales.  Leaves  towards  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
cluftered,  cylindrical,  fometimes  a  little  curved  in, 
placed  on  brown  fheathing  feales,  even,  coriaceous 
and  folid,  very  blunt,  mucronate,  unequal,  often  an 
inch  long.  Spikes  panicled.  Flowers  cluftered. 
Common  peduncle  from  the  uppermoft  axils,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  flexuofe.  Glume  three  valved,  in¬ 
volving  the  calyx  :  valves  unequal,  concave,  membra¬ 
nous  at  the  edge,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx :  the  inner 
ones  oblong,  the  outer  one  roundifh.  Calyx  fmooth, 
whitilh,  with  five  brown  rays'. — Native  of  Arabia  and 
northern  Africa. 

30.  Found  by  Thunberg  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

31.  Native  of  Dauria  in  mountainous  paftures. 

32.  Stems  round,  fomewhat  woody,  naked  with  al¬ 
ternate  chaffs,  panicled.  Branchlets  very  much  fub- 
divided,  in  bundles,  filiform,  imbricate  with  very  mi¬ 
nute  chaffs,  terminated  by  a  little  briftle.  Flowers 
fubimbricate,  afeending,  directed  one  way,  yellow f. — 
Native  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Barbary. 

33.  Branches  alternate,  fhorter  than  the  ftem.  Un¬ 
der  each  branch  a  lanceolate-fubulate,  fmoother  fti- 
pule.  Branches  like  the  ftem,  with  two  obtufe  jointed 
branchlets.  Linneus  had  not  feen  the  radical  leaves, 
nor  the  frudlification8. 

The  ftem  and  branches  are  jointed :  the  joints  un¬ 
der  the  branches  end  in  an  oblong,  brown,  fmooth 
fcale,  membranous  at  the  edge.  Branchlets  from  the 
axils  of  the  branches,  having  a  fimilar  fcale  at  the 
bafe.  Spikes  panicled  from  the  end  of  the  branches h. 
Native  of  Paleftine.] 

34.  This  is  a  biennial  plant.  The  lower  leaves, 
which  fpread  on  the  ground,  are  indented  almoft  to 
the  midrib ;  thefe  indentures  are  alternate  and  blunt. 
The  ltalks  rife  a  foot  and  half  high,  dividing  upwards 
into  feveral  branches,  having  at  each  joint  three  nar¬ 
row  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks,  from  whofe  bafe 
proceeds  a  leafy  membrane  or  wing  which  runs  along 
on  both  fides  the  ftalk ;  thefe  are  rough  and  a  little 
hairy.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  panicles  of  flow¬ 
ers,  which  fit  upon  winged  peduncles,  each  fuftaining 
three  or  four  flowers  of  a  light  blue  colour,  which 
continue  long  without  fading.  It  flowers  in  july  and 
auguft,  but  unlefs  the  fummer  is  warm  and  dry,  the 
feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England. 

[Root-leaves  decumbent,  hirfute,  running  down  into 
the  petiole,  widening  gradually  from  the  bafe  upwards, 
obtufe,  lyrate-finuate  j  with  the  lobe  obtufe,  often  re- 
verfed :  ftem-leaves  in  threes,  narrow- lanceolate. 
Stem  upright,  dichotomous,  with  four  or  five  leafy, 
ftiffifh,  lubhirfute,  and  fometimes  toothed  wings. 
Flowers  glomerate,  corymbed,  terminating,  feffile, 
fenced  with  membranous,  concave  bradtes,  mucronate 
at  the  tip.  Calyx  funnel-form,  with  a  blue,  tooth- 
letted,  widened  border,  refembling  a  corolla.  Petals 
five,  pale  yellow,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  with  an  ob¬ 
long  blunt  border  h 

This  is  one  of  thofe  few  plants  whofe  calyx  is  of  a 
more  beautiful  colour  than  the  corolla,  which  it  does 
not  lofe  in  drying.  The  flowers  therefore,  in  a  dried 
ftate,  are  an  ornament  to  the  houfe  in  winter k. 

c  Desfontaines.  d  Hort.  kew.  e  Vahl. 

f  Linn.  fpec.  ^  Linn.  mant.  b  Vahl. 
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Native  of  Sicily  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1731  — But  this  lingular  fpecies  of 
Statice  was  long  linee  an  inhabitant  of  our  gardehs, 
for  Parkinfon,  in  his  Paradifus  fays,  tc  it  hath  been 

fent  us  out  of  Italy  many  years  before  either  Guil- 
tc  laume  Boel  found  it  in  Calcs,  or  Clufius  in  Ma- 
“  lacca.” 

Since  his  time  it  appears  to  have  been  confined  to 
few  gardens  :  the  nurierymen  have  lately  confiderec 
it  as  a  newly-introduced  fpecies,  and  fold  it  accord¬ 
ingly  m. 

By  what  is  Laid  above,  it  appears  to  be  a  native  0 " 
Spain  ;  and  Desfontaines  found  it  in  Barbary;  on  fandy 
coads. 

|3.  Mr.  Miller  makes  a  didincd  fpecies  of  the  fame 
plant,  or  a  variety  of  it,  which  comes  from  Africa. 
He  defcribes  it  as]  a  biennial  plant,  with  the  lower 
leaves  few,  fpear-fhaped,  hairy,  flightly  ferrate,  about 
two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  The  dalle 
rifes  about  fifteen  inches  high,  and  at  each  joint  has 
three  narrow  leaves,  ending  in  acute  points  5  from  the 
bale  of  thefe  leaves  is  continued  a  leafy  membrane, 
running  along  the  dalk  on  each  fide ;  thefe  dalks 
branch  out  but  little,  and  are  terminated  by  fhort 
panicles  of  flowers,  the  peduncles  of  which  are  not 
winged:  each  peduncle  fuflains  two  or  three  flowers 
of  a  bright  blue  colour,  out  of  the  middle  of  which 
arifes  another  fmall  flower  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  It 
flowered  injuly  and  augufl  1757,  but  did  not  ripen 
feeds.  It  was  raifed  by  Mr.  Miller  in  Cheliea  garden, 
from  feeds  which  were  brought  him  from  Africa. 

[y.  Another  variety  was  found  by  Dr.  Shaw  in 
Africa,  with  the  wings  of  the  Aems  membranaceous 
entire,  and  the  bradtes  obtufe  and  fmooth,  not  fliarp 
and  hifpid.  In  {3  the  leaves  are  Id's  flnuate. — In  a 
the  dem  and  branches  are  round  below  and  not 
winged  n. 

35-  1  he  plant  is  fmaller  than  the  finuata ,  but  the 
dems  and  branches  are  round.  The  bradles  are  like 
thole  of  t \\t  finuata.  The  calyxes  are  white,  and  the 
corollas  blue. — Native  of  Africa0. 

36.  Root  tuberous.  Calyx  and  petals  whitifh. — 
Native  ofPerfiak 

37.  Root  perennial,  branched,  fibrous,  fragrant. 
Stems  a  cubit  high,  branched,  diffufed,  winged  with 
leafy  triple  decurrent  margins,  interrupted  at  each 
joint,  waved,  curled,  the  fame  colour  and  fubdance 
v/itli  the  leaf,  triangular  at  the  lower  bafe,  green. 
Branches  axillary,  alternate,  folitary  or  many,  fpread- 
ing.  Leaves  alternate,  fpreading :  the  radical  ones 
ovate-lanceolate  acute  larger :  the  dem-leaves  fpatu- 
late  or  obovate,  fharply  acuminate  narrowed  at  the 
bale  into  the  petiole,  entire  or  fcarcely  toothletted, 
waved,  one-nerved,  veinlefs,  fqualid  with  white  atoms, 
glaucous-green,  permanent,  from  twelve  to  fifteeen 
lines  in  length,  and  from  fix  to  nine  in  breadth.  Pe¬ 
tioles  widifh,  half-embracing,  channelled  on  one  fide, 
angular  on  the  other,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Panicle 
terminating,  compofed  of  fpikes,  didich,  diffufed, 
with  leaves  fometimes  intermixed,  four  or  five  inches 
long.  Spikes  alternate,  peduncled,  the  lower  ones  at 
the  apex  of  the  extreme  branchlets  from  the  axil  of  the 
upper  leaf,  braded,  directed  the  fame  way,  halved, 
reflexed.  Flowers  fefille,  two  from  each  glume,  di¬ 
rected  one  way,  afeending,  very  clofe,  purple.  Bradtes 
double  to  each  flower,  imbricate,  eredt :  outer  alter¬ 
nate,  feflile,  ovate,  acute,  concave,  obfeurely  coloured, 
with  membranous  edges :  inner  or  proper  glume  two- 
flowered,  larger,  two-leaved  ;  the  outmod  roundifh, 
emarginate,  comprefled,  with  a  green  difk  and  mem¬ 
branous  fides ;  the  inmod  oppofite,  minute,  linear, 
membranaceous,  pellucid.  It  differs  from  finuata  in 
having  entire  leaves,  frondefeent  and  very  curled 
dems. 

Native  of  Morocco. — In  the  time  of  Guy  de  la 
Broffe,  the  fird  prefedt  of  the  Paris  garden,  it  was 
cultivated  there ;  and  a  beautiful  figure  of  this  very 
elegant  plant  is  extant  among  his  inedited  plates.  It 
has  fince  been  introduced  again  by  ProfefTor  Louis 

1  Hort.  kew.  "  Curtis.  n  Linn.  fpcc. 
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Guillaume  Le  Monnier  from  African  feeds  h— It  Wnsi 
introduced  at  Kew  in  1784,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon r. 

3b.  Leaves  radical  fpatulate  or  fpatulate-lanceolate* 
quite  entire,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  running  into  the 
petiole.  Scape  eredt,  with  fpreading  branches  ;  and  a 
lmah  ovate  acute  fcalelet  preffed  dole  to  the  bafe  of 
the  branches.  Flowers  racemed,  directed  one  way 
from  the  apexes  of  the  branchlets.  Border  of  the 

calyx  and  petals  white.  The  leaves  vary  in  fhape.. _ 

Native  of  Barbary,  by  hot  fprings  near  Bone. 

39.  Leaves  radical,  glaucous,  hoary,  fpatulate,  ob¬ 
tufe,  rigid,  quite  entire,  eredt;  running  into  a  long 
petiole.  Scape  eredt;  rounds  firm,  panicle-branched 
at  top.  Flowers  in  racemes,  diredted  one  way,  from 
the  top  or  the  branches. — Native  of  Barbary,  on  rocks 
near  La  Calle s.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

.  *•  Tlirifc  may  be  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  autumn,  that  the  plants  may  take  good  root  before 
rod  comes  on,  and  that  they  may.  flower  dronger  than 
if  they  were  planted  in  the  fpring.  If  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  dand  long  unremoved,  they  are  fubjecd  to 
rot  and  decay,  elpecially  in  good  ground. 

6.  The  common  Sea  Lavender,  and  mod  of  the 
other  forts,  are  abiding  plants,  and  will  thrive  in  the 
open  air.  The  Englifh  forts  may  ,be  eafilv  procured 
from  the  places  where  they  grow.  They  may  all 
be  tranfplanted  at  alrnod  any  time  of  the  year,  ’pro¬ 
vided  they  are  carefully  taken  up,  preferring  ’  fome 
earth  to  their  roots,  and  in  hot  weather  fhaded  till 
they  have  taken  new  root;  after  which  time  thev 
wnl  lequire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  the  oround 
Ciean  from  weeds,  and  in  the  fpring  to  dir  up  the 
ground  between  them  to  loofen  it.  As  thefe  plants 
ao  not  require  much  culture,  or  take  up  much  room 
a  few  of  each  fort  may  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in 
gardens,  where  there  is  room,  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
Thefe  plants  do  not  propagate  very  fad  in  gardens  fo 
the  roots  need  not  be  removed  oftener  than  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  at  which  time  they  may  be  flipped 
to  increafe  them ;  the  bed  time  for  this  is’  in  the  au¬ 
tumn,  that  the  plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  the 
lpring,  otherwise  they  will  not  flower  very  drone  the 
following  fummer.  They  fhould  be  planted  in  a  loamy 
foil,  on  an  ead  afpedted  border,  where  they  may  enjoy 
the  morning  fun,  but  fereened  from  the  great  heat  in 
the  middle  of  the  day ;  in  fuck  a  fituation  the  roots  will 
continue  Several  years,  and  flower  as  well  as  in  their 
native  foil. 

I  hefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  fo 
that  fuch  of  them  as  do  not  grow  naturally  in  Eng¬ 
land,  may  be  obtained  by  procuring  their  feeds  front 
abroad.  Thefe  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  border  ex- 
poled  to  the  morning  fun,  and  on  a  loft  loamy  foil 
early  in  the  fpring,  for  the  feeds  lie  a  confiderable  time 
in  the  ground  before  the  plants  come  upj  therefore 
the  ground  mud  be  kept  entirely  clean  from  weeds,- 
and  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  dry,  the  border 
ihould  be  watered  two  or  three  times  a  week,  otherwife 
the  feeds  will  lie  a  whole  year  before  they  vegetate  - 
when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mud  be  kept  clean 
from  weeds,  and  in  very  dry  weather  watered,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  may  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are 
defigned  to  remain. 

,  .  34-  This  and  another  fpecies  or  two  (17.  18.)  are 
biennial  plants,  and  rarely  perfedt  their  {beds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  that  unlefs  frefh  feeds  can  be  procured  from 
warm  countries,  where  they  ripen  well,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  continue  the  forts.  If  the  feeds  of  thefe 

I  1  •  n  to  low  them  in  the  au¬ 

tumn,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring  - 

but  when  they  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they  feldom 
grow  the  fame  year.  Thefe  feeds  fhould  be  fown  on 
a  border  of  loamy  earth,  not  difF  or  moid,  and  expofed 
to  the  fouth ;  but  when  the  fun  is  warm,  the  border 
fhould  be  fhaded  with  mats,  to  prevent  the  earth  from 
drying  too  fad  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  mud 
be  kept  clean  from  weeds ;  and  if  they  are  too  clofe, 
fome  of  them  fhould  be  carefully  taken  out  as  foon 
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as  they  are  fit  to  remove,  and  planted  in  fmall  pots, 
placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new 
root;  then  they  may  be  placed  where  they  may  en¬ 
joy  the  morning  fun  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  put  into  a  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be 
fcreened  from  hard  froft,  but  enjoy  the  free  air  in 
mild  weather ;  and  thofe  plants  which  are  left  in  tne 
border  where  they  were  fown,  muft  be  covered  with 
mats  in  hard  froft ;  for  though  they  will  often  live 
through  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  yet  hard  froft 
will  always  deftroy  them.  The  following  fummer  the 
plants  will  flower,  and  if  the  feafon  proves  warm  and 
dry,  they  will  ripen  feeds,  and  the  roots  foon  aftei 

decay.  _  ... 

[The  common  pradtice  in  treating  Statice Limomum, 

is  to  confide r  it  as  a  greenhoufe  plant;  and. indeed  it 
appears  to  the  greateft  advantage  in  a  pot;  it  is  much 
difpofed  to  throw  up  new  flowering-ftems ;  hence  by 
having  feveral  pots  of  it,  fome  plants  will  be  in  flower 
throughout  the  fummer.  On  this  account,  and  for 
the  Angularity  of  its  large  blue  calyx,  it  is  a  plant  that 
merits  attention.  Though  in  a  manner  a  biennial,  it 
may  be  often  increafed  by  parting  its  roots.  It  fome- 
times  produces  feeds  in  England,  but  fparingly  *.  The 
echioides  (n.  17.)  is  alfo  a  greenhoufe  plant:  but  the 
fpeciofa  is  fufficiently  hardy.] 

25.  26.  27.  Statice  pedtinata,  fuffruticofa,  and  mo- 
nopetala  are  fhrubby  plants,  which  are  too  tender  to 
live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air  in  England,  fo 
the  plants  muft  be  removed  into  fhelter  in  the  autumn, 
but  they  only  require  protedlion  from  hard  froft : 
thefe  plants  may  be  placed  with  Myrtles,  Oleanders, 
and  other  hardy  green-houfe  plants,  where  they  often 
continue  to  flower  great  part  of  winter,  and  make  a 
pretty  variety.  Thefe  forts  are  eaflly  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which,  if  planted  in  july  on  a  fhady  border, 
and  duly  watered,  will  take  root  in  fix  or  feven  weeks, 
when  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  planted  into  pots 
filled  with  light  loamy  earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade 
till  they  have  taken  root ;  then  they  may  be  expofed 
till  October,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  removed  into 
fhelter.  • 

[Stave’sacre.  See  Delphinium  Staphifagria. 

Stelis.  See  Loranthus. 

Stella.  See  Aftragalus  Stella. 

STELLARIA.  ( From  the  ft ar -like  form  of  the  flowers.') 
Lin.  gen.  n.  568.  Reich,  n.  617.  Schreb.  n.  773. 
Juft.  301.  Gartn.  t.  130.  Alfine.  Tournef.t.  126. 
Claff.  10.  3.  Decandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Caryophyllei.  Cary  ophy  Hew,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five- leaved  :  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  con¬ 
cave,  acute,  fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  two-parted,  flat,  oblong,  fhrivelling. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  fhorter  than  the  corolla : 
alternately  longer  and  fhorter.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Styles  three,  capillary,  fpreading. 

/  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfulc  ovate,  covered,  one-celled,  fix-valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundifh,  compreffed. 

Obs.  St.  radians  has  the  petals  Jive-parted. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved,  fpreading.  Pet.  five,  two-parted 
CapJ.  fuperior,  one-celled,  many-feeded,  fix-toothed 
at  top. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Stellaria  nemorum.  J Food  Stitch-wort. 

Lin.fpec.  603.  fyft.  422.  Reich.  2.356.  Willd. 
2.  710.  ft.  fuec.  n.  391.  Hudf.  angl.  190. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  417.  Smith  hr  it.  473.-  engl. 
hot.  t.  92.  Light/.  Jcot.  228.  FI.  dan.  t.  271. 
Hoffm.  germ.  152.  Roth.  germ.  1.  190.  2.  485. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  532.  Krock.  flit n.  668.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  328.  Neck,  gallob.  196.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  617.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1719.  Kniph 
t  ‘eft-  10.  n.  86. 

Myofotis.  Flail,  helv.  n.  886.  a. 

Alfine  nemorum.  Schreb.  fpicil.  30. 

A.  altiluma  nemorum.  Bauh.  pin.  250, 

1  Curtis  magaz, 
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A.  hederacea  montana  maxima.  Col.  ecpbr.  290,, 
f.  2.  Park,  theat.  762.  1. 

A.  nemorofa  maxima  montana.  Raii  hift.  102 9. 

A.  montana,  folio  Smilacis  inftar,  flore  laciniato. 
Mor.  hift.  J.  5.  t.  23./.  2.  _  Raiifyn.  347. 

(3.  A.  montana  latifolia,  flore  laciniato.  Bauh. pin.  250. 
Rupp.jen.  109. 

Lower  leaves  cordate  petioled ,  upper  ovate  fejflle ,  panicle 
dichotomous. 

2.  Stellaria  dichotoma.  Dichotomous  Stitchivort. 

Lin.fpec.  603.  Reich.  2.  356.  Willd.  3.  710. 
Pall.  it.  1.72.  id  3.  343.  Smith  ic.  ined.  1. 
t.  14. 

Alfine  petalis  emarginatis,  foliis  ex  cordato-ovatis  acu- 
tis.  Gmel.fib.  4.  149. 

Leaves  ovate  fejflle,  ftem  dichotomous ,  flowers  /ciliary, 
fruiting  peduncles  reflexed. 

Stellaria  radians.  Ray-flowered  Stitchwort. 

Lin.fpec.  603.  fyft.  422.  Reich.  2.  356.  Willd. 
2.  710. 

Alfine  foliis  falignis  margine  fcabris,  petalis  femiquin- 
quefidis.  Gmel.fib.  4.  146. 

A.  faxatilis,  angofto  &  oblongo  falicis  folio,  flore  albo 
tenuiffime  laciniato.  Amm.  ruth.  83.  t.  10. 

Leaves  lanceolate  Jerndate ,  petals  five-parted. 

4.  Stellaria  bulbofa.  Bulbous  Stitchwort. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  711.  Jacqu.  colie  A.  3.  21. 
ic.  rar.  3.  /.  468.  Hoffm.  germ.  153. 

Leaves  ovate -lanceolate  veinlefs  beneath ,  ftem  fomewhat 
branched ,  peduncle  one-flowered ,  root  filiform  creeping 
bulbiferous. 

Stellaria  Holoftea.  Greater  Stitchwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  603.  fyft.  42a.  Reich.  2.  357.  Willd. 
2.  7 1 1.  Gartn.  frubl.  2.  228.  Hudf.  angl.  1 90. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  417.  Smith  brit.  474b  engl. 
bot.  t.  5 1 1.  Curt.  land.  2.  t.  go.  Light/,  fcot ^ 
229.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  369.  Sibth.  oxen, 
n.  408.  Dickf.  hort.ficc.  7.  6.  FI.  dan.  t.  698. 
Hoffm.  germ.  152.  Roth.  germ.  1.  191.  2.486. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  420.  Neck,  gallob.  196.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  534.  Krock.  file/,  n.  670.-  Villars  dauph. 
3,618.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1721.  Gmel.fib.  4. 
145.  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  85.  Mill,  illuftr. 
Alfine  foliis  lanceolatis.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  172.  jl.fuec. 
n.  392.  Hall.  helv.  n.  884.  Scop.  cam.  ed.  1.  497. 
n.  4. 

Caryophyllus  holofteus  arvenfis  glaber  flore  majore. 
Bauh.  pin.  210.  Raii  hift.  1027.  Jyn.  346.  Petiv. 
brit.  A  58./.  1. 

Gramen.  Fuchf.  hift.  136. — leucanthemum.  Ger.  43. 
emac.  47.  Park,  theat .  1325.  ic.  Dod.pempt.  563. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  361. 

Leaves  lanceolate  /emulate,  petals  bifid,  calyx  nervelefs. 

6.  Stellaria  graminea.  Lefifer  Stitchwort, 

Lin.  fpec.  604.  fyft.  422.  Reich.  2.  357.  Willd , 
2.  71 1.  Hudf.  angl.  190.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
419.  Smith  brit.  475.  engl.  bot.  t.  803.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  370.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  409.  FI. 
dan.  t.  698.  Roth.  germ.  1.  191.  2.  487.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  421.  Leers  herborn.  n.  330.  Krock.  file/, 
n.  671.  Neck,  gallob.  195.  Scop.  cam.  n.  535- 
Villars  dauph.  3.  619.  Allion.  pedem .  n.  1722. 
Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  84. 

S.  arvenfis.  Hoffm.  germ.  152.  Ehrh.herb.  126. 
Alfine  foliis  linearibus.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  187.  fuec. 
n.  372.  hort.  cliff.  172. 

A.  pratenfis  gramineo  folio  anguftiore.  Tournef  inft. 

24  3- 

Caryophyllus  holofteus  arvenfis  glaber  flore  minore. 
Bauh.  pin.  210.  Raii  hift.  1027 .  fyn.  gefi.  ^et' 
brit.  t ,  58./.  3. 

Gramen  leucanthemum  alterum.  Ger.  4 3.  2. 

Gr,  leuc.  minus.  Park,  theat.  1325.  n.  2. 

Gr.  floridum  minus.  Tabern.  ic.  232. 

Gramini  Fuchfii  leucanthemo  afhnis  &  fimilis  herba. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  361.  3. 

(3.  St.  dilleniana.  Moench.  hajf.  n.  364.  /.  6.  Flor.  dan , 
/.  414.  Hoffm.  germ.  152.  Roth.  germ.  1.  191* 
2.  489. 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  quite  entire,  panule  terminating 
divaricating,  calyx  three -nerved  equal,  or  nearly  fo, 
to  the  petal . 
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7.  Stellaria  glauca.  Glaucous  Mar Jh  Stitchwort. 

Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  420.  Smith  brit.  475.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  371. 

Stellaria  media.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  410.  Ab , 

n.323.' 

St.  paluftris.  Hoffin.  germ.  152.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  710. 
St.  graminea  (3.  Lin.Jpec.  6 04.  2.  357.  Hudf. 

angl.  190.  J ' 

Alfme  folio  gramineo  anguftiore  paluftris.  Dill,  app 
6  9.  ,  ^ 

A  fol.  gramineis,  petalis  bipartitis.  Gmel.fib.  4.  i4r 
/.  61./.  2. 

Caryophyllus  holofteus  arvenfis  medius.  Raii Jyn.  347. 
Leaves  linear -lanceolate  quite  entire  glaucous ,  peduncles 
ere  51,  calyx  three-nerved Poor  ter  than  the  petals. 
o.  Stellaria  craftifolia.  Thick-leaved  Stitchwort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  712.  Ehrh.  beitr.  3.  &o 
Timm,  prodr.  n.  299.  Hoffm.  germ.  153. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  thickifh  glaucous,  peduncles  one- 
flow  ere  d  Jo  lit  ary  axillary,  petals  bigger  than  the  calyx , 
Jtem  upright. 

S'  Stellaria  uliginofa.  Bog  Stitchwort. 

Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  28.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  2.  420  Smith 
brit.  476.  engl.  bet.  1074.  Relh.  cani  ed  2 
n.  37 Sibth.  oxon.  n.  41 1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  iqi. 
2.  489.  Villars  dauph.  3.  616. 

St.  Alfine.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  713.  Hoffm.  germ. 

1  S3-  5.  5 

St.  fontana.  collect.  1.  327. 

St.  aquatica.  Pollich  pal.  n.  422. 

St.  dideniana.  Leers  herborn.  n.  731. 

St.  hypericifolia.  Wiggers  holjat.  34.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1720.  r 

St.  graminea  y.  Lin.  Jpec.  60 4.  Reich.  2.  2  cj.  FI. 

Juec.  n.393.  Hudf.  angl.  190.  FI.  dan.  t.  ntc. 

Sl.  lateriflora.  Krock.  JileJ.n.  673. /.  4. 

i  me.  Hall.  helv.  n.  881.  Ger .  prov.  402.  2 
A.  aquatica  media.  Bauh.  pin.  251.  Tournef.  injl. 

243.  Mor.  htfi.J  5.  /.  23./.  8. 

A.  ionguolia,  uhginofis  proveniens  locis.  Bauh.  hill 
3-  J65  2.  Ran  hijl.  1030.  Jyn.  347.  Beth.  brit. 
53*/-  4* 

A.  fontana.  Ger.  490.  9.  ewe.  613.  8. 

ea?es  etti'ptic- lanceolat e  quite  entire  callous  at  the  tip 

Jlowers  fubpanicled  lateral,  petals  Jhorter  than  the 
c  ciyx  • 

1 0.  Stellaria  undulata.  Wave-leaved  Stitchwort. 

iif' 42 2‘ jrpcc' ed' mlld' 2'  yi3‘  Thunb-Jap- 

Leaves^  oblong  Waved,  ft em  angular,  Jlowers  axillary 

11.  bteharia  ceraftoides.  Alpine  Stitchwort. 

Lm.Jpec .604.  Reich.  2.  358.  Willd.  2.714. 

Jt.  Juec.  n.  394.  Smith  brit.  477.  eng,.,  hot.  t.  91 1 

/e.  med.  1 .  t.  15.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  421.  Hull 

97*  DickJ.  in  Linn,  tranj.  2.  290.  hort.Jicc.  2.  11. 

Retz.  obj.  I  18.  A/.  /.  92.  Gunn.  norv. 

%  9J1/  r:  6<  /*  2-  hafn.  10.  /.  3.  /.  i2. 

uahljymb.  3.  59. 

Ceraftium  refraftum.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1728. 

C.  trigynum.  Fz/Arr  dauph.  3.  645.  t.  46. 

Myofotis.  Hall.  helv.  n.  8 90. 

leaves  elliptic-oblong  obtuje,  Jem  Jubbijlorous,  calyxes 
one -nerved  pukejeent. 

1 2.  S  -filar :  1  multicaulis.  Many-ftalked  Stitchwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  714. 

.  St.  ceraftoides.  Jacqu.  collehl.  1.  254.  /.  19. 

Leaves  lanceolate  Jmoolh,  branches  upright  quite  fmple, 
peduncles  JubJolitary  terminating,  petals  bigger  than 
the  calyx. 

13*  Stellaria  humifufa.  Procumbent  Stitchwort. 

Lin,  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  714.  Swartz  nov.  a5l.  holm. 
r789 -P-  in.  5  4./.  1.  Rottb.  act.  hafn.  io! 
447.  /.  4.  FI.  dan.  t.  978.  Retz.  pro  dr.  Jc  and. 
ed.  2.  n.  550. 

Leaves  ovate  mojily  on  one  ftde  JeJfile,  ftems  procumbent 
j  cur-cornered,  peduncles  fchtary  abbreviated. 

14.  Stellaria  biflora.  Two-flowered  Stitchwort. 

L™-  Jpec.  604.  Jyfl.  422.  Reich.  2.  358.  Willd. 

2.  715.  fl. Juec.  n.  395.  Swartz. nov.  aSf,  holm 

.  1788./.  36.  t.  j.f  1. 

Sagina  ramis  ereclrs  bifloris.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  ie8.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  12.  Rottb.  apt.  hafn.  10.  t.  3.  f.  u. 
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ed.  2.  n.  552.  7  5*  RetZ-  $rodr'  Scand° 

Stems  decumbent  jubbijlorous,  leaves  linear  Jubciliate  at 
the  bafe,  petals  emargmate,  fruits  globular 
16.  Stellaria  Arenaria.  Sandwort  Stitchwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  604.  Reich.  2.  358.  Willd.  2.  716 
Leaves  jpatuhte,  Jtem  ere 51  bifid,  branches  alternate 
petals  emarginale.  1 

17 ‘  Steftaria  fcapigera.  'Scape-bearing  Stitchwort. 
Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  a.  716. 

Stemlejs,  leaves  linear -lanceolate  three-nerved,  peduncles 
radical  one-flowered.  * 

descriptions,  CtA 

1.  Root  perennial,  fmall,  creeping.  Stems  feveral, 
weak  and  lax,  three  feet  high,  branched,  hollow,  round, 
leaiy,  with  hairs  fcattered  here  and  there  on  it,  chiefly 

anflhf^UPPen  Part'  IleaveS  °PPofite’  PaJe  green,  brittle 
and  fomewhat  fucculent,  quite  entire,  a  little  hairy. 

I  he  numerous  ftar-like  flowers  are  vifible  at  a  diftance 
and  of  a  delicate  ftructure  when  clofely  examined! 

h.y  are  white  and  upright,  in  a  terminating,  dicho- 
omous,  many-flowered,  divaricating,  pubefcent  pa¬ 
nicle,  having  a  pair  of  fmall  leaves  at  each  of  the 
torkings.  Calyx  hairy  at  the  bafe,  the  leaflets  fcanofe- 

ijraoftfn  H  hgf'  t  rPreadi"g  ™y  mucii,  cloven 
m oft  to  the  bafe,  the  fegments  linear-elliptic  and  di¬ 
varicating.  Styles  conftantly  three,  Fruiting  calyxes 
mrned  downwards.  Capfule  elliptic,  with  a  ft  ^toothed 

According  to  Dr.  Withering,  it  is  from  five  to 
twelve  mehes  high  ;  the  ftems  very  brittle  ;  the  whole 
plant  hairy  ;  the  leaves  rather  ftiff,  underneath  hairy 

E  ^  V£lnS  ^  midHb  ;  the  JateraI  fruicftalks 
lolitary,  the  terminating  ones  forming  a  kind  of  leafv 

panicle,  widely  ftraddlmg,  and  rather  turned  down  after 
flowering. 

fn,LlilnfUSu-m  !hlS  F1.ora  LaPPonica  (n.  186.)  con- 
ded  this  plant  with  Alfine  media  and  Ceraftium 

aquaticum.  rhe  former  may  be  known  in  all  its  nu¬ 
merous  varieties,  from  this  and  every  other  plant  of 

order>  ,bP  rhe  hail7  Pne  on  one  fide  of  its 
Item,  firlt  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Curtis.  The  latter  is 
diftingmfhed  from  this  Stellaria  by  beino-  vifeid  and 
niuch  more  hairy,  its  flowers  much  left  ?oftnkuo  " 
calyx  more  oval  and  left  membranous ,  panicle  more 
leafy  ,  and  efpee.ally  by  all  the  Item-leaves’ bein-  Me 
neither  are  they  lengthened  out  into  fo  Ion"  a°  point  - 
not  to  mention  its  hve  ftyles,  which  are  conftam*  as 
are  the  three  ftyles  of  this.  ’ 

Native  of  Europe,  in  woods.  In  Britain,  it  is  con- 

fcrinV 'Pfl  W°fl  an<i  b°rdcrs  ofd“r  ftSed 

P  p,‘n  northern  counties  of  England.,  and  the 
low-lands  of  Scotland;  flowering  in  mav.  Found  by 
Cafterton  mill  near  Kirkby  LoSfdale,  &c.  in  Weft! 
more  land,  by  Dr.  Smith,  near  Kendal  by  Mr  Gouoft 
near  Darhngton  by  Mi-.  Robfon-  formerly  by  Dr 
Richardfon  in  Bingley  parifhft  ]n  Scotland,  about 
Broomholm  and  Langholm  in  Efkdale,  and  at  Sprin^. 

oW  ^-od,daiP-Caftle>  in  Annandale  abundLlv  • 
oblerved  alio  by  Dr.  Parions,  at  Meavis-Bank  a. 

2.  Root  annua].  Stem  round,  pubefcent,  very 
much  branched  ipreading  every  way,  many  times  di- 
chotomous,  leafy,  many-flowered.  At  each  divifion 

pubefcentm  The  ^  ^  Whkh  are  acute  a^ci 
pubeicent.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from  the  di- 

vifions  of  the  ftem,  on  round  pubefcent  peduncles,  an 

inch  long,  upright  when  in  flower,  but  bent  back  as 

if  broken  when  in  fruit  Calyx  pubefcent,  with  acu tl 

leaflets,  fcarcely  ftnated,  a  nerve  running  alono-  the 

middle  the  margin  white  and  fcariofe.  Corolla  white  ■ 

petals  length  of  the  calyx,  obovate,  two-lobed  at  the 

end  but  not  deeply  divided ;  lobes  obtufe.  Filaments 

nearly  equal,  a  little  ihorter  than  the  petals.  Germ 

globular.  Sty,es  divaricating  a  little,  length  of  the 

ftamens.  Stigmas  obtufe,  recurved.  Capfule  ovate, 

y  p  U  !Sk  Ith  bri,t*  enSL  bot‘  x  Engl.  hot. 

Engl.  bot.  and  With.  *  Ray  fyn>  a  Lightfoot. 

fmooth. 
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Seeds  angular,' 


fmooth,  five-valved,  opening  at  top. 
rugged,  colledled  into  a  ball. 

Linneus  had  it  from  Gmelin,  and  it  is  a  native  of  the 
mountains  of  Siberia.  It  has  been  confounded  with  a 
variety  of  the  preceding.  Haller  defcribes  fuch  an 
one  as  the  dichotomy  and  then  fays  that  the  two  fpecies 
do  not  differ.  The  true  dichotoma  is  not  known  to  be 
a  native  of  Switzerland  b. 

Introduced  about  1774  at  Kew*  ^  fi°wers  in 
julyc.  t 

3.  Native  of  Siberia,  in  bogs. 

4.  This  plant  at  firft  fight  very  much  refembles 

Trientalis  europcsa.  The  ftem  fometimes  has  a  branch 
or  two.  The  leaves  are  veined  above,  but  veinlefs 
beneath.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  long,  moftly  ter¬ 
minating,  but  fometimes  there  is  an  axillary,  one  or 
tW0f _ Native  of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia,  in  moift 

iliady  places d.  _  .  . 

5.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  weak,  {lender,  jointed, 

fending  down  fibres  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  Stems 
feveraf  growing  thick  together,  about  a  foot  high, 
decumbent  at  the  bafe,  {lender  and  very  delicate,  then 
upright,  fuppordng  themfelves  among  bufhes  or  grafs, 
otherwife  the  leaff  breath  of  wind  would  lay  them  pro- 
ftrate  ;  they  are  fquare,  jointed,  rugged  at  the  angles 
immediately  under  the  joints,  leafy,  brittle,  but  with  a 
ffrong  woody  ftructure  in  t^eir  inner  part,,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  moft  of  this  tribe.  Leaves  in  pairs  at  each 
joint,  feffile,  long,  acuminate,  a  little  revolute,  and 
finely  ferrulate  at  the  edge,  or  rather  fet  with  briftles 
or  fine  prickles,  the  midrib  fharp  and  alfo  fet  with 
lmall  prickles ;  above  fmooth,  flightly  glaucous,  with 
a  groove  running  along  the  middle.  Flowers  on  very 
long,  erect,  rugged  peduncles,  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
pair  of  leaves,  forming  a  fort  of  dichotomous  panicle. 
Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  nervelefs,  a  little  membranous 
at  the  edges.  Corolla  white  ;  petals  obcordate,  cloven 
about  half  wav  down.  Filaments  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  five  alternate  ones  furnifhed  at  bottom  with  a 
yellowifh  gland.  Capfule  globular,  containing  fix  or 
feven,  kidney-fhaped  brown  feeds6. — According  to 
Curtis,  it  is  fix-valved,  and  for  the  moft  part  has  five 
or  fix  largilh  feeds,  of  a  deep  orange-colour  and  beau¬ 
tifully  notched,  like  that  of  Chickweed  (Alfine  media) 
but  larger.  Gtertner  defcribes  the  capiule  as  globu¬ 
lar,  thin,  fubdiaphanous,  fix-valved,  opening  down  to 
the  bafe.  Seeds  about  twelve,  biggifh,  globular-reni- 
form,  beautifully  muricated  with  pointed  tubercles  in 
diftindl  parallel  rows,  of  a  yellow-rufefcent  colour. 
Receptacle  fhort,  free,  in  the  bottom  of  the  capfule, 
compofed  of  fmall  fungous  tubercles,  among  which 
filiform  umbilical  chords  go  to  the  upper  feeds. 

Native  of  Europe.  Very  frequent  in  woods,  among 
bufhes,  and  about  dry  hedge  bottoms  in  England  ; 
flowering  in  may  and  june.  Its  large  brilliant  white 
ffarry  blofibms  render  it  confpicuous  in  the  Ipring. 

6.  Root  perennial  creeping.  The  whole  habit  much 
like  that  of  the  preceding,  but  fmaller  and  of  a  grafs- 
green  not  glaucous  colour.  Stem  and  fiower-ftalks 
perfedlly  fmooth.  Leaves  entire,  and  icarcely  even 
rugged  at  the  edge.  Panicle  divaricated.  Calyx- 
leaves  pale,  with  three  acute  green  ribs,  which,  as  Dr. 
Stokes  obferves,  are  not  to  be  found  in  S.  hclojiea. 
Petals  about  as  long  as  the  calyx  or  longer,  very  deeply 
divided.  Anthers  of  a  pale  reddifli  hue. 

Native  of  Europe.  The  white  ftarry  blofibms  of 
this  delicate  plant  prettily  befpangle  furze-bufhes,  heath, 
and  low  broom,  on  a  gravelly  or  fandy  foil ;  and  its 
herbage  being  concealed  by  the  bufhes  or  grafs,  and 
the  ffalks  of  the  panicle  very  {lender,  the  flowers  feem 
fufpended  in  air.  They  are  principally  obfervable  in 
june  and  july f.  .  , 

7.  Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves 
glaucous,  and  quite  fmooth  about  the  edge.  The  ftem 
alio  is  lmooth.  Peduncles  eredt,  axillary  and  termi¬ 
nating,  alternate,  fometimes  panicled.  Flowers  almoft 
twice  as  large  as  in  the  preceding.  Calyx  acuminate, 
lels  acutely  three-nerved.  Petals  obcordate,  almoft 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Anthers  pale  red s. 

11  Smith  ined.  c  Hort.  kew.  »  Willdenow. 

c  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  hot.  Curt.  lond.  and  With, 
f  Engl,  bot.,  £  Smith.br.it. 
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Native  of  Germany  and  England.  Flowering  hi 
june  and  july.— -Mr.  Stoneftreet  found  it  in  the  file  of 
Ely.  Dr.  William  Sherard  near  Oxford,  and  Dr. 
James  Sherard  in  Peckham  fields.  Ray  found  it 
abundantly  on  the  fen  banks  of  the  Ifie  of  Ely h. 
Mr.  Relhan,  between  Ely  and  Stuntney,  on  Bottifham 
Load,  Gamlingay  bogs*  and  Bardolph  fen  near  Wif- 
beach.  Dr.  Sibthorp  on  Oanore,  in  Qxfordfhire.  Dr. 
Abbot  on  Ampthill  bogs,  and  in  Ford-end  ditches,  Bed- 
fordfhire.  Dr.  Withering,  about  Falmouth. 

8.  Leaves  feffile,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Peduncles 
from  the  forks,  upright  when  in  flower,  reflexed  when 
in  fruit.  Calyx-leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  much  fhorter 
than  the  petals.  Annual.— Native  of  Germany,  in 
moift  meadows1. 

9.  Root  annual,  fmall  and  fibrous.  Herb  weak  and 
flender,  fmooth,  of  a  pale  and  fomewhat  glaucous- 
green.  Stems  branched,  quadrangular,  leafy.  Leaves 
rather  elliptical,  furnifhed  with  many  parallel  veins, 
entire  but  waved  on  the  margin,  tipped  with  a  fmall 
callous  point.  Fiower-ftalks  axillary  and  terminating, 
fpreading,  generally  three  together,  of  which  two  are 
three-cleft  and  three-flowered,  the  remaining  one 
fingle-flowered,  all  furnifhed  with  membranous  lanceo¬ 
late  braftes.  Flowers  fmaller  than  in  any  other  Bri- 
tifh  fpecies.  Calyx-leaves  three-nerved,  the  outermoft 
fringed.  Petals  greenifh-white,  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
Dr.°Stokes  has  obferved  that  the  ftyles  vary  from 
three,  the  natural  number,  to  four  or  five.  The  pe¬ 
culiar  inflorefcence,  the  fhort  petals,  the  form  and 
ftrutlure  of  the  leaves,  mark  this  fpecies  with  fuffi- 
cient  precifion k. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  united  at 
the  bottom,  above  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  two  or 
three  lines  in  breadth,  frequently  growing  to  one  fide 
of  the  ftalk,  and  bending  towards  each  other  fo  as  al¬ 
moft  to  touch  at  the  points,  and  that  the  tips  are  con- 
fpicuoufly  brown  and  callous :  alfo,  that  the  flowers 
would  be  terminating,  did  not  a  new  fhoot,  rather 
than  a  continuation  of  the  ftem,  proceed  from  the  pa¬ 
nicle.  Seeds  numerous,  minute,  roundifh,  flattened, 
wrinkled,  of  a  reddifh  brown  colour. 

Native  of  Flurope,  on  the  fides  of  fprings,  rivulets, 
ditches  and  wet  fpringy  meadows.  In  England  not  un¬ 
common.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july. 

10.  Stem  decumbent,  herbaceous,  tender.  Branches 
angular,  ereft,  a  little  lubdivided,  weak,  fmooth,  a 
hand  in  length.  Leaves  oppofite,  feffile,  acute,  fmooth, 
length  of  the  internodes.  Flowers  axillary  and  ter¬ 
minating,  two  or  three  together,  on  capillary  one- 
flowered  peduncles,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyx 
fmooth. — Native  of  Japan,  by  way /ides  ;  flowering 
there  in  april '. 

11.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  diffufe,  branch¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom,  leafy,  marked  with  a  flender  alter¬ 
nate  hairy  line,  as  in  the  common  Chickweed.  The 
fiower-ftalks,  which  grow  about  two  together  at  the 
extremity  of  the  ftem,  are  downy  in  every  part.  Leaves 
oppofite,  lanceolate  or  fomewhat  fpatulate,  blunt,  en¬ 
tire,  fmooth,  often  leaning  to  one  fide.  Flowers  ere£t, 
white.  Calyx-leaves  obtufe,  fingle-ribbed,  downy  and 
vifeid  at  the  bafe,  membranous  in  the  margin.  Petals 
about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  cloven  halt  way  down, 
narrow.  Styles  fometimes  four  or  five ;  teeth  of  the 
capfule  double  their  number.  Seeds  rough,  pale  brown,. 
Linneus,  after  publifhing  an  excellent  defeription  in  hi£ 
Flora  Suecica,  confounded  other  plants  with  it. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  France,  Piedmont  and  Scotland.  Mr. 
Dickfon  firft  made  it  known  as  a  Britifh  native.  Pic 
found  it  on  Ben  Nevis  in  1789.  Mr.  Mackay  alfo 
gathered  it  there  and  on  the  mountains  to  the  north  op 
Invercauld.  It  flowers  in  june  m. 

12.  This  is  very  different  from  the  preceding.  Root 
creeping,  filiform.  Branches  or  ftems  quite  Ample 
ereeft  numerous  from  the  root.  Leaves  fmooth.  Pe¬ 
duncles  terminating,  one,  two  or  three  together,  ereft. 
It  differs  from  the  next  above  chiefly  in  the  imoothnefs 
of  the  leaves,  and  its  peduncles  being  terminating, 


Ray  fyft.  *  Ehrhart  and  Willdenow, 

1  Thunbrrg.  m  Engl,  bot.- 


k  Engl.  bot. 
whereas 
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whereas  that  produces  two  peduncles  which  are  up¬ 
right  below  the  top  of  a  procumbent  ftem  :  the  habit 
alio  is  very  different. — Native  of  the  mountains  of 
Carinthia. 

ij.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  the  petals  a  little 
larger  than  the  calyx. — Native  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way  \ 

14.  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
_  Sagina.  Leaves  radical,  awl-fhaped,  collected  into  a 

tuft.  Stem  a  finger’s  length,  filiform,  for  the  moft 
part  naked ;  cloven  at  top  into  two  peduncles,  with  a 
pair  of  leaves  under  each,  and  another  peduncle  in  the 
middle,  with  two  leaflets  °.  The  petals  are  only  flightly 
emarginate,  and  therefore  very  near  thofe  of  Arenaria ; 
of  the  fame  fize  with  the^calyx. — Native  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lapland.  Perennial p. 

15.  This  alfo  is  a  fmall  plant,  with  the  leaves  fome- 
what  flefhy,  and  fome  of  thofe  on  the  ftem  ciliate  at 
the  edge  with  long  hairs.  Flowers  large  in  proportion 
to  the  plant.  Calyxes  naked  :  leaflets  ovate,  obtufe. 
Petals  by  no  means  bifid ;  fcarcely  emarginate. — 
Native  of  Greenland11. 

16.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  round,  a  fpan  high, 
pubefcent  and  fomewhat  clammy  with  fpreading  hairs. 
Branches  alternate,  almoft  the  length  of  the  ftem. 
Leaves  feffile,  ovate  at  the  top,  linear  and  narrower 
towards  the  bafe,  hairy  beneath  and  along  the  edge, 
but  fcarce  apparently  fo  above.  The  firft  flower  comes 
from  the  forking  of  the  ftem ;  the  reft  alternately  from 
the  axils  of  the  branches:  all  of  them  biggifh.  Pe¬ 
duncles  ftraight,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  clammy, 
like  the  whole  plant,  purplifh  at  the  tip,  as  are  alfo  the 
floral  leaves.  Corolla  bell-fhaped,  longer  than  the 
calyx,  white,  very  blunt,  with  the  petals  fcarce  mani- 
feftly  emarginate.  Stamens  white,  the  fame  length 
with  the  calyx.  Anthers  blueifh.  Germ  globular. 
Styles  three,  the  length  of  the  ftamens. — Native  of 
Spain  r. 

17.  Leaves  cluftered  at  the  root,  half  an  inch  lone, 
acuminate,  very  flightly  three-nerved,  rugged  at  the 
edge.  Peduncles  radical,  upright,  an  inch  and  half 
long,  filiform,  one-flowered.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate, 
fomewhat  membranous  at  the  edge,  acute,  three- 
nerved.  Petals  linear,  cloven  to  the  very  bafe,  of 
the  fame  length  with  the  calyx.  Stamens  fliorter  than 
the  petals.  Germ  globular.  Styles  three,  filiform. 
Flower  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  St .  graminea.  Perennial. 
Native  country  unknown’. 

propagation  and  culture. 

See  Arenaria.  v 

Stell aria.  See  Alchemilla,  Alfine ,  Arenaria ,  Callitriche, 
Cerafiium ,  Spergula. 

Stei  laris.  See  Ornithogalum. 

STELLeRA.  {So  named  by  Gmelin ,  in  memory  of  Georg. 
bVilh.  S teller ,  adjunct  of  the  Academy  at  Peterjburgh , 
who  died  in  Siberia  in  1746.  For  plants  collected  by 
him  in  Kamtfchatka,fee  Amoen.  acad.  2.  337.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  488.  Reich,  n.  529.  Schreb.  n.  667. 

Gartn.  t.  39.  flufl.  77.  Chamsejafme.  Amm. 

ClalT.  8.  1.  Odtandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  V preculu.  Thymeluu,  J  ufii 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  permanent :  tube  fili¬ 
form,  long  :  border  four  or  five-  cleft,  with  the  lobes 
ovate. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight  or  ten,  very  Ihort.  Anthers  ob¬ 
long,  alternately  in  the  middle  of  the  tube,  and  within 
the  throat. 

Pist.  Germ  fubovate.  Style  very  Ihort,  permanent. 
Stigma  headed. 

Per.  none. 

Seed  one,  fhining,  beaked.  Nut. 

Oes.  S.  Palferina  has  eight ,  and  Chamasjafme  ten 
Jlamens. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER.  < 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  four-cleft.  Stam.  very  Ihort.  Nut 
one,  beaked. 
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SPECIES. 

i.  Stellera  Paflerina.  Flax-leaved  Stellera. 

Lin.  /pec.  512.  fyjt.  3J3i  Reich.  2*  197. 

jt1^’  amoen%  x*  4°o-  Hall.  helv.  n.  1028. 

nlT',  &er}fl'  R°th.  germ.  1.  171.  2.  446. 

Polhch  pal.  n.  381.  Krock.ftlef  n.  601.  Saw". 

monfp.  69.  Villars  dauph.  3.519.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1997*  Jacqu.  collebl.  1.  65.  Gurtn.  frubl.  1. 

Pafieiina.  Bauh.  hijl.  3 •  45^*  Fuchf.  hijl.  coc, 
Guett.  ft  amp.  25.  J  0 ‘ 

Lithofpermum  iinarim  folio  germanicum.  Bauh  -pin 
,259* 

Linana  altera  botryoides  montana.  Col.  ecphr.  1.82 
t.  80. 

Lingua  paflerina.  Tabern.  828.  1  rag.  535. 

Leaves  linear,  flowers  axillary  Jeffde  four -cleft. 

2.  Stellera  Chamsejafme.  Siberian  Stellera. 

Lin.  fpec.  5 1 3.  Reich.  2.  197.  IfTilld.  2.  429. 

amoen.  1.  400.  Gmel.flb.  3,  27. 

Chamasjafme  radice  mandi  agorae.  Amm.  ruth.  16. 
t.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  flowers  terminating  racemed  naked five- 
cleft . 


*  Willdeirow. 
idem. 
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0  Linn,  fpec* 
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P  Willdenow. 
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Descriptions,  &c. 

m  This  is  an  annual  punt,  refembling  Thefium  al- 
pinum.  Root  flender,  fufiform,  fcarcely  branched, 
yellow  on  the  outfide,  white  within.  Stem  upright, 
from  a  hand  or  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  in  height,  very 
much  branched  from  ,he  very  bottom.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  feffile,  acute,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  fpreading  and 
bending  down,  fnaped  like  a  fparrow’s  tongue,  whence 
its  old  name,  which  Linneus  has  adopted  as  a  trivial. 
The  ftem  and  branches  are  terminated  by  long  loofe 
j  interrupted  leafy  lpikes.  The  flowers  are  feffile,  three, 
four  or  five  together,  in  the  axils  of  two  or  lather 
three  leaves,  of  which  the  two  fide  ones  are  lhorter, 
and  may  be  confidered  as  bradt  s.  Corollas  fmall, 
greenifh  with  yellow  tips  ;  permanent,  diftendcd  into 
a  ball  by  the  growing  feed,  and  involved  in  wool  at 
the  bafe  *.  Seed  a  fmall  fuperior  nut,  ovate-beaked, 
with  a  membranous  coat,  and  wrapped  up  in  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Rind  or  epidermis  very  thin,  pale,  eafily  fepa- 
rating.  Shell  thin,  brittle,  dark,  fmooth,  Ihining,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  beak  which  is  flightly  curved  inwards,  and 
marked  on  one  fide  with  a  raifed  line  ■,  one-celled, 
valvelefs.  Seed  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the  fhell! 
whitifh  °. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France  and  Italy. 
It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft. 

This  plant  is  acrid,  bitter  and  purgative.  Gmelin 
fays,  that  the  Ruffians  require  half  a  drachm  or  two 
fcruples  for  a  purge  whereas  twelve  grains  are  fuff 
ficient  for  other  people.  This  difference  he  thinks  to 
be  occafioned  by  the  free  ufe  of  fpirits  among  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  which  deftroys  the  tone  of  the  ftomach  x. 

2.  Perennial.  Native  of  Siberia  r. 

STEMoDIA. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  777.  Reich,  n.  839.  Schreb.  n .  1043. 

Gurtn.  t.  52.  fuff.  118.  Stemodiacra.  Brown » 
jam.  t.  22.  f.  2.  flacqu.  amer.  18 1. 

Claffi  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perforate.  Scrophulariu,  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  eredl,  equal,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  irregular:  tube  length  of  the  calyx: 
border  fubbilabiate,  almoft  upright;  upper  lip  ovate, 
entire  ;  lower  three-parted,  with  the  parts  rounded 
and  equal. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  almoft  equal,  length  of  the  tube, 
all  bifid.  Anthers  eight,  each  placed  on  an  arm  of  the 
filaments. 

Pist.  Germ  bluntilh.  Style  fimplc,  length  of  the  ftamen:. 

■  Stigma  bluntilh. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  ovate,  two-celled,  two-valved : 
partition  contrary. 

Seeds  numerous,  globular.  Receptacle  fub cylindrical. 

*  Pollich,  Krocker.  a  Gsertner.  -*  Villars. 

-  v  Gmelin. 
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ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER.  ( 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  two-lipped.  Stain,  fourj  each 
filament  bifid,  two-anthered.  Capf.  two  celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Stemodia  maritima. 

Lin. f pec.  88 1.  fly  ft.  573.  Reich.  3.  182.  amoen.  5. 
399.  fac'qu.  amer.  18 1.  t.  174.  /.  66.  pi£t.  90. 
t.  261./.  48.  Swartz  obj.i 42. 

Stemodiacra.  Brown,  jam.  261.  t.  22.  f.  2. 

Scdrdium  maritimum  fruticofum  procumbens.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  175.  /.  no./.  2. 

Leaves  opp'ofite  half  embracing ,  flowers  fefflle  folit  ary . 

2.  Stemodia  durantifolia. 

Swartz  obf.  240. 

Capraria  durantifolia.  Lin.fpec.  &  Dili?,  noftr. 

Leaves  ternate  and  connate,  flowers  Jubtern  JubJeflile. 

3.  Stemodia  vifeofa. 

Roxb.  corcm.  2.  33.  t.  163. 

Leaves  oppoflte  embracing,  flowers  peduncled Jolit  ary. 

4.  Stemodia  ruderalis. 

Retz.  obf.  5.  25.  n.  66. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate  petioled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  long,  round,  with  lateral  horizontal  fibres. 
Stem  from  one  to  three  feet  high,  ere£t,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  hirfute,  fometimes  in  hedges  near  the  fea-coaft 
in  a  manner  fcandent.  Branches  numerous,  fhorter, 
fcattered,  alternate,  oppoflte,  three  or  four  together, 
quadrangular,  leafy,  hirfute.  Leaves  fmall,  feflile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  obtufe,  ferrate,  thickifh,  hirfute : 
with  fmaller  leaves  in  the  axils  of  the  larger.  Flowers 
few,  axillary,  among  the  terminating  leaves,  fmall, 
white  or  blue.  Border  of  the  corolla  almoft  equal, 
four-cleft :  upper  fegment  a  little  wider,  almoft  up¬ 
right,  fpreading,  emarginate ;  the  two  fide  ones  and 
the  lower  fegment  equal,  roundifh,  entire,  convex. 
Capfule  oblong,  acuminate.  Seeds  roundifh,  mi¬ 
nute  z. 

Jacquin  fays  it  is  perhaps  a  biennial  plant,  two  or 
three  feet' high  :  the  ftems  hirfute,  moftly  hexagonal, 
but  fometimes  pentagonal.  Leaves  acute,  viicid.  Sti¬ 
pules  ovate,  entire,  length  of  the  calyx,  two  under  each 
flower.  Corolla  blue  and  foon  falling. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  and  very  common  by  the  fea- 
fide,  in  all  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  :  it  has  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  with  a  bitterifh  tafte,  and  will 
probably  prove  an  excellent  ftomachic  and  aperitive  *. 

-  2.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  eredt,  branched, 

leafy,  quadrangular  at  bottom,  but  the  angles  are 
rounded  towards  the  top,  hirfute,  vifeid.  Branches 
fimple.  Leaves  fcffile,  ternate,  wider  at  the  bafe  and 
connate,  toothlet-ferrate,  fpreading,  nerved,  pubefeent. 
Flowers  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  axillary,  in  threes, 
folitary.  Corollas  blue,  fmall.  Calyx  almoft  five- 
leaved  :  fegments  awl-fhaped,  permanent,  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  hirfute.  There  are  two  leaflets,  very  like 
the  fegments  of  the  calyx,  at  the  bafe  among  the 
others  fo  that  the  calyx  is  as  it  were  feven-leaved. 
Corolla  almoft  equal,  a  little  bellying  at  the  bafe, 
more  contradled  in  the  middle  :  border  four-cleft ; 
upper  lip  ereft  wider,  obtufely  bifid,  fhorter  ;  the 
three  lower  fpreading,  flat,  blunt  at  the  top ;  throat 
fquare,  marked  with  lines,  on  the  outfide  below  the 
fegments  yellow,  comprefted.  Stigma  a  little  curved 
in,  widened,  funnel-form,  equal.  Capfule  oblong 
conical,  five-cornered,  comprefted  at  the  top,  two 
celled,  with  a  large,  ovate,  acute,  contrary  partition, 
four-valved. — Native  of  Jamaica5.  / 

3.  This  is  a  fmall  annual  herbaceous  plant,  with  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell.  Stem  generally  bent  to  one 
fide,  with  many  fpreading  branches  from  its  bafe,  four- 
lided,  hairy,  vifeous,  from  fix  to  twenty-four  inches 
high.  Leaves  linear,  below  oblong,  above  cordate, 
ferrate,  hairy,  vifeous.  Flowers  axillary,  fmall,  violet- 
coloured.  Two  lanceolate  bradtes  prefs  on  the  calyx. 
I  ube  of  the  corolla  comprefted,  longitudinally  wrin¬ 
kled,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx  :  upper  lip  broad, 

emarginate  ;  under  lip  three-parted.  Stamens  within 
the  tube. 
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Native  of  Coromandel :  found  on  dry  paddy  fields, 
after  the  crop  has  been  cut.  The  Telingas  call  it 
Boda-farum  c. 

4.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Found  by  Koenig. 
Stemodiacra.  See  Stemodia. 

Stemonitis.  Set  Cl dt  hr  us. 

STERBECKIA.  (So  named  in  memory  of  Francis  van 
Sterbeeck,  author  e/Theatrum  Fungorum,  Antv.  1675. 
40.  and  Citricultura,  Antv.  1682  &  1712.  40.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  909.  Singana.  Aubi.  230. 
fuff.  275. 

Claftl  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogyma. 

Nat.  order  of  Guttifera,  JufT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  three  or  five-leaved:  leaflets  roundifh, 
concave,  acute. 

Cor.  Petals .  three  or  five,  roundifh,  crenate,  clawed, 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  capillary,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  fuperior.  Style  long,  curved  in  at  the 
top.  Stigma  headed,  concave. 

Per.  Capfule?  cylindrical,  long,  corticofe,  one-celled, 
not  opening. 

Seeds  many,  large,  angular,  incumbent  on  each  other, 
neftling  in  the  pulp. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three  or  five-leaved.  Cor.  three  or  five-petalled. 
Capf  corticofe,  not  opening,  legume-fhaped,  many- 
feeded.  Seeds  imbricate,  neftling  in  pulp. 
species. 

Sterbeckia  lateriflora. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1177- 
Bingana  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  574.  t.  230. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  fcandent  fhrub.  Leaves  fuboppofite,  pe-r 
tided,  elliptic,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  veined,  fmooth. 
Peduncles  many-flowered,  very  fhort,  lateral.  Flowers 
white,  fmall. 

Native  of  Guiana,  in  woods  d. 

STERCULIA.  (From  Stercus.  So  named  on  account 

of  its  fetid  fmell. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1086.  Reich,  n.  1185.  Schreb.  n.  828. 
Cavan.  284.  t.  141 — 145-  Juff-  278.  Ivira. 
Aubl.  279. 

Claff.  11.  1.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Tricoccts.  Malvaceae,  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  large,  coriaceous,  flat, 
coloured,  deciduous,  five-parted :  parts  lanceolate, 
acute. 

Cor.  none  :  but  a  Neb? ary  placed  on  a  cylindric  column* 
bell-fhaped,  fmall,  five-toothed :  teeth  fubtrifid. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten  or  about  fifteen,  very. fhort,  two  or 
three  on  each  tooth  of  the  nebtary.  Anthers  ovate. 
Pist.  Germ  globular,  five-grooved,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nebtary.  Style  filiform,  curved  in.  Stigma  club-fhaped, 
bifid  or  five-lobed. 

Per.  Capfules  five,  ovate-reniform,  from  fpreading  re- 
flexed,  one-celled,  opening  by  the  interior  angle. 
Seeds  many,  oval,  faftened  to  the  future. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  none.  Neel,  bell-fhaped,  five- 
toothed,  ftaminiferous,  faftened  to  the  column  of  the 
germ.  Germ  pedicelled.  Capf.  five,  one-celled, 
opening  by  the  inner  fide,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Sterculia  lanceolata.  Lance-leaved  Sterculia. 


Lin.  f pec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  872.  Cavan,  diff.  5.  287.. 
t .  1 44.  /•  1  • 

Leaves  lanceolate ,  capfules  oblong. 

Sterculia  Balanghas. 

Lin.  fpec.  1430.  Reich.  4.  195*  Willd.  2.  872. 
FI.  zeyl.  n.  350.  Forfl.  prodr.  n.  358.  efcul.  55. 
n.  22.  Cavan .  diff.  5-  286.  t .  143. 

Clompanus  minor.  Rumph.  amb.g.  169.  t.  107. 
Cavalam.  Rheed.  mal,  1.  89.  t.  49.  Raii  hifl.  i75+? 
Leaves  ovate -lanceolate ,  capfules  obovate. 


Swartz. 


a  Browne. 


b  Swartz. 


c  Roxburgh. 


Willdenovr. 


3.  Sterculi* 
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j.  Sterculia  crinita.  \  - 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  872.  Cavan,  dijf.  5.  285. 
t.  142. 

S.  Ivira.  Swartz  prodr.  98. 

Ivira  pruritus.  Aubl.  guian.  2..  694.  t.  279. 

Leaves  ovate  or  three-lobed ,  capjules  crinite  at  the  baje. 
4.  Sterculia  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Sterculia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  873.  Cavan,  dijf.  5.  286. 
t.  144./.  2. 

Leaves  cordate  objoletely  three-lobed,  capjules  acuminate 
tomerttoje. 

'S-  Sterculia  colorata.  Coral  Sterculia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  873.  Roxb.  corom.  i.  26. 
t.  25, 

Leaves  five-lobed,  lobes  acuminate,  calyxes  cylindric-club- 
Jhaped,  capjules  oblong  Jmooth  coloured. 

6.  Sterculia  urens. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  873.  Roxb.  corom.  i.  25. 

t.  24. 

Leaves  five-lobed ,  lobes  acuminate ,  calyxes  bell-Jhaped, 
capjules  ovate  hijpid. 

7.  Sterculia  platanifolia.  Maple -leaved  Sterculiat. 

Lin.JyJl.  8 66.  IVilld.  2.  873*  Juppl.  423.  Cavan, 
difij.  5.  288.  t.  145.  &  dijf.  6.  352.  Vahljymb.  r. 
80.  L' Her  it.  fiirp.  nov.  2.  t.  43.  Ait.  kew.  3. 
37s- 

Firmiana.  Marfil.  in  aB.  patav.  1.  106.  ti  1,  2. 
Culhamia.  Forjk.  dejcr.  96. 

Hibiicus  fimplex.  Lin.Jpec.  977. 

Outoin-c.hu.  Lc  Comte  mem.  de  la  Chine.  1.  241.  ic. 

Ou  tong  chu.  Du  Halde  cjoin.  2.  149.  ic.  ad.  t.  154. 
Leaves  palmate  five-lobed,  calyxes  wheel -fie aped  reflexed. 

8.  Sterculia  foetida.  Fetid  Sterculia. 

Lin.Jpec.  1431.  Reich.  4.  195.  Willd.  2.  8 7 4. 
fl.  zeyl.  n.  349.  Cavan,  dijf.  5.  284.  t.  141. 
Forfl.  prodr.  n.  359.  ejcul.  23.  Lour,  cochinch. 

5  86.  ed.  Willd.  719*  Sonnerat  itin. 

Nux  zeyJanica  folio  mulfifido  digitato.  Pluk.  phyt. 

t.  208.  f.  3.  Burm.  zeyl.  169. 

Clompanus  major.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  168.  t.  107. 

Karil.  Rheed.  mal.  4.  .75.  t.  36.  Rail  hifi.  1564. 
Leaves  digitate. 

descriptions, 

1.  This,  from  the  figure  given  by  Cavanilles,  feems 
to  be  a  tree  of  moderate  fize,  with  fmooth,  veined, 
lanceolate  leaves  ;  the  fruit  appears  to  confift  of  five 
rather  large  ovate  capfules  difpoled  in  a  ftellated  di¬ 
rection  on  the  footftalk ;  they  are  of  a  red  colour  and 
contain  three  or  four  large  black  round  feeds  in  each. 
Native  of  China. 

Cavanilles  appears  to  doubt  Whether  it  be  truly  dif- 
tinbt  from  the  following  fpecies  or  not :  the  figure  he 
gives  is  from  a  Chinefe  drawing,  in  which  it  ^uncer¬ 
tain  whether  the  painter  intended  it  for  a  diminifhed 
reprefentation  or  of  the  natural  fize. 

2*  This  is  a  tall  tree,  with  a  Item  of  two  feet  in 
diameter,  thick  branches,  covered  with  a  thick  afh- 
coloured  bark,  and  furnilhed  with  alternate,  fmooth, 
veined,  lanceolate  leaves  :  the  leaves  however  are  only 
produced  at  the  upper  part  of  the  flioots  ;  and  are  in 
general  about  nine  inches  long  and  three  broad  :  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  fparfe  fafcicles  at  the  tips  of 
the  flioots :  the  capfules  are  rather  large,  fmooth, 
ovate,  and  Hand  by  fives  in  a  ftellated  direction  ;  each 
capfuie  containing  fix,  feven,  or  eight  moderately  large 
round  feeds.— Native  of  Malabar,  Amboina,  &c. 

According  to  Rumphius  the  feeds  are  confidered  as 
efculent  by  the  inhabitants  of  Amboina,  who  roaft 
them  for  this  purpofe,  while  the  capfules  are  burned 
for  the  preparation  of  the  pigment  called  Cajfomba. 

3.  A  tree  of  fixty  feet  high,  branching  in  a  fpread- 
ing  manner  at  the  top  :  leaves  alternately  fcattered, 
and  on  long  footftalks  :  they  are  fmooth  above,  downy 
beneath,  where  they  are  alfo  of  a  reddifti  caft;  the 
flowers  are  borne  on  panicles,  the  footftalks  of  which 
uave  each  a  ftipule  at  the  bafe  :  the  capfules  are  reni- 
form,  with  pointed  tips,  and  are  difpofed  in  a  circular 
direction  :  their  interior  furface  is  covered  v/ith  a  pun¬ 
gent  villus  ;  the  down  of  the  germ  gradually  lengthens 

as  ui  i  C  ac*vances>  ,anT  at  length  runs  into  innu¬ 
merable  long  briftly  hairs  furrounding  the  footftalks  of  I 
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the  capfules  Some  of  the  capfules  are  apt  to  fan 
1  he  general  number  of  feeds  is  five  in  each.  Native 

of  Guiana  in  the  woods  of  Sinemare,  and  near  the. 
river  Galibien.  / 

t '  ^Cem)  ai^orefcent :  leaves  alternate,  approximate, 
and  towards  the  tip  obfcurely  trilobate  :  capfules  ob¬ 
long,  fubreniform,  with  pointed  tips ;  they  are  downy 
on  the  out  tide,  .and.  Covered  within  by  a  white  mem¬ 
brane  befet  with  innumerable  fliort  rufefcent  hair*  • 
feeds  feveral,  hanging  from  the  internal  edges  of  the 
capfules,  and  covered  with  briftly  hairs.— Native  of 
Senegal e. 

5.  1  runk  ereCt,  growing  to  a  very  great  fize.  Bark 
alh-coloured,  and  a  little  fcabrous.  Branches  nume¬ 
rous,  fp reading  irregularly ;  bark  as  on  the  trunk,  but 
lmoother.  Leaves  alternate,  about  the  extremities  of 
the  branchlets,  petioled,  confiderably  broader  than 
°ng,  five -nerved,  foft  and  a  little  downy  ;  generally, 
when  full  grown,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  broad, 
and  from  fix  to  nine  inches  long.  Petiole  round,  a 
little  downy,  about  nine  inches  long.  Stipules  two, 
erect,  lanceolate,  inferted  into  the  petiole  near  its 
bale.  Panicles  terminating,  final],  numerous,  red  like 
coral,  covered  with  many  red  ftellated  hairs.  Flowers 
numerous,  about  an  inch  long.  Calyx  inferior,  ftinnel- 
orm,  five-toothed  at  the  mouth,  covered  on  the  out- 
lide  with  red  ftellated  hairs,  withering.  Filaments 
icarceiy  any.  Anthers  about  thirty,  kidney-form; 
elfile  round  the  border  of  the  extremity  of  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  Receptacle  of  the  piftil  cylindric,  bent  a  little, 
length  of  the  calyx,  round,  fmooth,  bearing  five  oval 
germs  on  its  top.  Styles  fhort,  recurved.  Stigmas 
acute. .  Capfules  from  one  to  five  coming  to  maturity, 
leguminous,  pedicelled,  pendulous,  leathery,  one- 
celled,  one-valved,  opening  on  the  outfide  long  be¬ 
fore  the  feeds  are  ripe.  Seeds  two,  one  adhering:  to 
each  margin  of  the  gaping  capfuie  alternate,  abour the 
fize  and  fhape  of  a  Kidney  bean. 

This  tree  cafts  its  leaves  during  the  cold  feafon.  It 
flowers  in  april,  and  then  appears  as  if  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  fine  ramifications  of  red  coral.  Soon  after 
the  leaves  make  their  appearance. 

Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajahmundry 
Circar.  Called  by  the  Telingas  Caraka. 

j  •  very  ftraight,  with  the  top  large 

and  fhady.  Bark  afh-coloured,  very  fmooth;  its 
outer  coat  thin,  tranfparent,  covered  with  a  farinaceous 
ubftance,  and  peeling  off  like  the  pellicle  of  the  birch- 
bark  j  inwardly  it  is  fibfouS  and  netted.  Leaves  about 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  alternate,  petioled, 
ve-nerved ;  very  downy,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
each  way.  Petiole  nearly  as  long  as  the  leaf,  round, 
downy.  Panicles  terminating,  pretty  large;  every 
part  covered  with  a  glutinous,  farinaceous,  yellovv 
c  own.  Braftes  lanceolate.  Flowers  final],  numerous 
yellow,  male  and  hermaphrodite  mixed,  but  with  a 
imall  proportion  of  the  latter.  The  hermaphrodite 
flowers  have  an  inferior  calyx,  bell-fliaped,  five-tooth- 
ed,  the  divifions  acute  ;  on  the  infide  of  each  divifion 
near  the  bafe  is  an  inverfe -hearted  hairy  gland.  Fi¬ 
laments  ten,  fhort,  alternately  longer,  united  below 
into  a  thin  fheath,  which  girds  the  bafe  of  the  germs. 
Anthers  large,  two-lobed,  alternately  larger.*  Germs, 
five,  placed  on  a  thick  fhort  pedicel.  Style  fhort 
thick  Stigma  five-lobed.  Capfules  five,  leguminous^ 
united  in  form  of  a  ftar,  one-celled,  one-valved,  open¬ 
ing  length  wife,  on  the  outfide  covered  with  yellow 
down,  and  many  ftiff  flinging  hairs.  Seeds  from  three 
to  five,  oblong,  cheftnut-coloured,  inferted  alternately 
into  the  margins  of  the  capfules.  The  calyx,  ftamens 
and  columnar  receptacle,  are  the  fame  in  the  male 
flowers  :  but  the  piftil  has  the  rudiments  of  o-erms  only 
without  any  appearance  of  a  ftyle.  °  * 5 

This_  is  a  very  large  tree,  chiefly  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  countries  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  •  it 
cafts  the  leaves  about  the  end  of  the  wet  feafon  and 
flowers  during  the  cold  feafon ;  the  leaves  com'e  om 
with  the  fruit  about  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon. 

Fhe  wood  is  foft  and  fpongy  ;  towards  the  centre  of 
large  trees  it  is  reddifh.  It  feems  to  be  applied  to* 
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little  ufe,  except  to  make  Hindoo  guitars.  The  water 
in  which  green  branches  were  kept  for  examination 
became  thick  like  a  clear  glutinous  jelly.  .  The  bark 
is  exceedingly  aftringent,  and  tinges  the  faliva  reddifh. 
The  feeds  are  roafted  to  be  eaten  by  the  natives,  and 
tafte  very  like  parched  Peas.  The  Telingas  call 
the  tree  Cavallie^. 

7.  This  is  a  very  lofty  tree.  Leaves  large,  alter¬ 
nate,  cluftered  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  on  long  pe¬ 
tioles,  cordate,  quite  entire,  three-lobed  or  five-lobed, 
with  tile  finufes  rounded  and  bluntifh  ;  quite  fmooth, 
five-nerved.  Panicle  large,  woody,  fomewhat  mealy. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite,  the  fame  fize  as^in  th t  feetida. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  hoary  without,  fmooth  within, 
yehowilh.  Column  of  ftamens  Ihorter  than  the  calyx, 
terminated  by  numerous  ovate  anthers,  which  cover 
the  bafe,  although  they  are  placed  upon  the  column. 
Germ  angular,  hoary.  Style  filiform,  hoary.  Stigma 
emarginate8.  The  pericarp  is  Angular.  When  ripe  it 
parts  longitudinally  into  five  cells,  which  become  fo 
many  horizontal  capfules,  like  the  follicles  of  the 
AJclepias,  and  open  longitudinally  by  the  upper  future  ; 
the  feeds  are  faftened  to  the  fides  of  the  future  in  a 
Angle  row. 

Native  of  Japan  and  China.  Linneus  had  the  leaves 
in  his  herbarium,  under  the  name  of  Htbifcus  j implex . 
He  referred  them  to  that  genus,  never  having  feen  the 
flowers.  Chevalier  Murray  communicated  it  to  the 
younger  Linneus,  from  the  Padua  garden,  where  it 
flowered  every  year  in  the  open  air. — It  was  cultivated 
in  1757,  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northumberland*1. 

Hibifcus  fimplex  of  Lin.fpec .  and  of  our  Dictionary, 
n.  13.  mult  therefore  be  expunged,-  being  the  fame 
with  this. 

8.  This  is  a  tree  above  the  middle  fize,  with  fpread- 
ing  unarmed  branches.  Leaves  on  a  very  long  pe¬ 
tiole  :  leaflets  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  feven  or  nine, 
fmooth,  glaucous,  placed  in  a  ring,  and  fefiile.  Flowers 
monoecous,  fetid,  in  fubterminating  racemes.  Calyx 
five-parted,  fmooth,  large,  fpreading,  of  a  cinereous- 
glaucous  colour.  Stamens  about  fifteen,  connected. 
Style  one.  Germ  peduncled.  Capfule  roundilh-ven- 
tricofe,  fubcomprefled,  corticofe,  fmooth,  five-celled, 
two-valved.  Seeds  numerous,  oblong-ovate,  each  on 
its  proper  pedicel  hanging  from  each  valve,  as  in  a 
legume. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Cochinchina,  &c.  The 
wood  is  pale,  lafting  and  does  not  fplit ;  it  is  therefore 
very  proper  for  the  turner,  and  being  well  varnifhed 
makes  handfome  vafes,  &c.  It  has  nothing  of  the  ill 
fmell  which  the  flowers  have.  The  leaves  and  efpe- 
cially  the  bark  are  aperient,  repellent,  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic.  The  feeds  are  oily,  and  are  not  eaten  in 
Cochinchina ;  on  the  contrary  if  they  are  fwallowed 
incautioufly,  they  bring  on  naufea  and  vertigo  ‘.  This 
happens  probably  when  eaten  raw. 

It  was  cultivated  in  1690,  in  the  royal  garden  at 
Hampton-court  \ 

Thefe  plants  were  originally  placed  in  the  clafs  Mo- 
noecia  ;  from  thence  they  were  removed  into  the  clafs 
Monadelphia,  and  finally  they  are  placed  in  that  of 
Dodecandria. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Propagated  by  feed ;  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  Sida. 

Steris.  See  Hydrolea. 

Stewartia.  See  Stuartia. 

Stichwort.  See  Stellaria. 

Stickadore.  See  Stoechas. 

STILaGO. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1106.  Schreb.  n.  1381. 

ClalT.  20.  2.  Gynandria  Triandria — potius  Dioecia 
di-triandria. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  hemifpherical,  almoft  entire 
three-lobed. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  placed  on  the  germ,  fpreading, 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

/  RoxburSh;  _  . 8  Linn,  fuppl.  ^  Hort.  kewf 

•Loureiro,  h  Hort.  kew. 


Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh.  Style  cylindrical,  per¬ 
manent,  Ihorter  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  warted. 
3er.  Drupe  globular. 

Seed.  Nut  globular. 

Obs.  Male  and  Female  on  Jeparate  trees . 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  pitcher-fhaped.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Stigmas  feflile.  Drupe  with  a  two-celled  nut. 

SPECIES. 


1.  Stilago  Bunius. 

Lin.fyft.  820.  Reich.  4.  44.  mant.  12%. 

Bunius  lativus.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  204.  t.  15 1.  Burn. 

ind.  1 6. 

Noeli-tali.  Rheed.  mal.  4.  115.  t.  5 6. 

2.  Stilago  diandra. 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  35.  t.  166. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  tree,  with  the  leaves  alternate,  petioled.,. 
Ample,  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Spikes 
alternate,  naked,  very  long.  Flowers  fmall,  fcattered, 
feflile  *. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Dr.  Smith  refers 
it  to  the  genus  Antidefma  m  :  which  fee.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  here  about  1757,  by  Hugh  Duke  of  Northum* 
berland  j  and  flowers  in  auguft n. 

2.  Leaves  alternate,  on  Ihort  petioles,  nearly  bifa- 
rious  or  two-faced,  oval,  entire,  fmooth,  from  two  to 
four  inches  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad.  Sti¬ 
pules  lanceolate.  Spikes  filiform,  terminating,  many- 
flowered.  Braftes  minute,  one-flowered.  Flowers 
very  fmall,  approximated. — In  the  Male  tree  ;  perianth 
inferior,  cup-form,  obtufely  four-toothed.  Corolla 
none.  Filaments  two,  four  times  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Anthers  thin,  fingly  oval. — In  the  Female  ; 
calyx  inferior,  clofely  embracing  three  fourths  of  the 
germ,  four  or  five-toothed.  Corolla  none.  Ne6tary, 
a  yellow  flefhy  ring,  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the 
germ.  Germ  obliquely  ovate.  Styles  two,  fpread¬ 
ing  ;  one  of  them  always  two-cleft.  Stigmas  Ample. 
Drupe  minute,  fucculent,  one-celled.  Nut  one-celled, 
very  fmall. 

It  is  a  large  tree,  native  of  mountainous  parts  of  the 
Circars,  and  flowers  injune. 

The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The 
wood  ferves  for  various  ufes  °. 

STILBE.  (SnxSn,  nitor,Jplendor :  from  the  Jhining  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  feeds. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1277.  Schreb.  n.  1600.  JuJJl 
418.  D.  Bergii. 

ClalT.  23.  2.  Polygamia  Dioecia. 

GENERIC.  CHARACTER. 

*  Hermaphrodite. 

Cal.  exterior :  Perianth  three-leaved  (letting  afide  the 
four  exterior  ones  :)  leaflets  lanceolate,  fpreading  and 
mucronate. — Interior:  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-tooth¬ 
ed,  cartilaginous,  to  be  hardened. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  :  border  five-parted  :  parts  linear.  • 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-Ihaped,  placed  on  the  throat, 
longer.  Anthers  cordate,  obtufe. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  ovate.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  acute. 

Per.  none  :  but  the  interior  calyx  inclofing,  hardened, 
deciduous. 

Seed  one. 

*  Male ,  on  a  diftinfl  individual. 

Cal.  exterior  as  in  the  Hermaphrodite.  Interior  none. 

Cor.  as  in  the  Hermaphrodite ;  but  the  tube  membra¬ 
naceous. 

Stam.  as  in  the  Hermaphrodite. 

Per.  and  Seed  none. 

Herm.  Cal.  exterior  three-leaved.  Interior  five-toothed, 
cartilaginous.  Cor.  funnel-form,  five-cleft.  Stam. 
four.  Seed  one,  calyptred  with  the  interior  calyx. 

Male  fimilar.  Cal.  interior  none.  Fruit  none: 

{The flex  on  a  diflinbl  plant.) 

SPECIES. 

i.  Stilbe  pinaftra. 

Lin.fyft.  919.  Reich.  4.  359. 

S.  veftita.  Berg.  cap.  30.  /.  4./.  6. 


1  Linn.  mant. 


m  JufT.  gen.  a  Hort.  kew. 
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Selago  pinaftra.  Lin.fpec.  87 6. 

Valeriana  africana  fruticans,  foliis  Iongis  &  anguftifli- 
mis.  Comm.  hort.  2.  219.  t.  110. 

Spikes  h'irfute ,  leaves  in  fixes  linear. 

2.  StiJbe  ericoides. 

Lin.  fyjl.  919.  Reich.  4.  360.  mant.  303. 

Selago  ericoides.  Lin.  mant.  87.  Burnt,  pro  dr.  15. 
Spikes  fmooth ,  leaves  in  fours  lanceolate. 

3.  Stilbe  cernua. 

Lin.fyfi.  919.  fuppl.  441. 

Spikes  drooping ,  leaves  in  fours. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

Jufiieu  deferibes  thefe  as  fihrubs  refembling  a  Phy- 
lica  or  a  very  fmall  Fir.  Leaves  linear,  cluftered,  in 
whorls  or  fpirally  imbricate ;  flowers  in  clofe  Ipikes, 
either  along  a  tomentofe  terminating  axis,  or  in  the 
forkings  of  the  brandies.  Allied  to  Protea ,  but  hav¬ 
ing  a  corolla ;  to  Phylica,  but  one-petalled  and  one- 
ieededj  perhaps  more  nearly  allied  to  Globularia  or 
Selago  p :  with  which  laft  Linneus  formerly  united  it. 

1.  Branches  alternate,  ftiff,  rugged  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  bafes  of  the  leaves.  Leaves  whorled  in  clufters, 
acute,  fmooth.  Spikes  oblong,  terminating,  fefiile, 
imbricate;  with  brades  the  length  of  the  flowers. 
Glumes  two-valved,  ieflile,  comprefled,  acute,  one- 
flowered.  Perianth  cartilaginous,  very  fhort,  with  a 
five-toothed  mouth,  deciduous  with  the  feed,  fo  fmooth 
that  it  can  fcarcely  be  held.  Corollas  woolly  on  both 
fides  ;  tube  filiform  ;  border  with  five,  almofl:  equal, 
linear,  hirlute  fegtnents.  Filaments  filiform,  almofl: 
equal,  length  of  the  corolla,  with  incumbent  anthers. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  rivulets q. 

2.  Stature  of  an  Erica  or  Heath.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  even,  more  convex  beneath,  as  it  were 
two-keeled,  with  the  keels  remote  and  blunt.  Spike 
terminating,  fefiile,  growing  out.  Corollas  even. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope r. 

3.  This  is  very  like  the  firft  fpecies,  but  the  branch- 
lets  with  the  head  hang  down. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg s. 

STILLINGIA.  ( So  named  by  Alexander  Garden ,  (fee 
Walter  carol.  239.)  in  honour  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet , 
Lfp.  author  of  r. I  he  Calendar  of  Flora,  and  Obferva- 
tions  on  Grafles,  publifhed ,  with  fever  al  Treatifes  tranf- 
lated from  the  Amoenitates  Academics,  under  the  title 
cf  Mifcellaneous  Trads  relating  to  Natural  Hiftory, 
&c.  ed.  1.  1759. — 2>  1762. — 3,  1775.  Lond.  8°.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1187.  Schreb.  n.  1470.  JufT. 
39° •  " 

ClaflT.  21.8.  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  order  of  Tricocc a.  Euphorbia ,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

fl°wers  digefted  in  an  amentaceous  fpike. 
Cal.  Perianth  many-flowered  (feven-flowered),  coriace¬ 
ous,  hemifpherical,  pitcher-lhaped,  quite  entire  ;  with 
two  goblet-lhaped  glands. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  fiftular-funnelform,  widening  gradu¬ 
ally,  much  narrower  than  the  calyx  :  mouth  undivided, 
torn,  ciliate. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  filiform,  twice  as  long  as  the  co¬ 
rolla,  divaricating  at  the  top,  very  flightly  united  at  the 
bale.  Anthers  twin-reniform. 

Female  flowers  few,  at  the  bafe  of  the  fame  lpike. 
Cal.  Perianth  one-flowered  :  the  reft  as  in  the  Males. 
Cor.  fuperior. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  between  the  calyx  and  corolla. 

Style  filiform..  Stigmas  three,  diftind,  recurved. 

Plr.  Capfule  t-ricoccous,  fubturbinate,  fubtrigonal,  three- 
celled,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  the  widened  calyx. 
Seed.^  folitary,  oblong,  fubtrigonal,  with  a  tranfverfe  fear 
on  the  inner  fide. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male,  Cal.  hemifpherical,  many-flowered.  Cor.  tubu¬ 
lar,  erole. 

Fem.  Cal.  one-flowered,  inferior.  Cor.  fuperior.  Style 
trifid.  Capf.  tricoccous. 

species. 

I.  Stillingia  fylvatica. 

Lin.fyfi.  866,  Reich.  4.  197.  mant.  12 6. 

9  Juil.  gen.  s  Linn.  Ipec.  r  Linn.  mant. 

s  Linn,  fuppl. 
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.  ,  description,  (Ac. 

This  is  a  fhrub,  with  many  upright,  round,  milky 
items,  three  feet  high,  terminated  by  a  fpike.  Two 
branches  commonly  fpring  out  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpike. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  remote,  elliptic,  ferrulate, 
finning  fpreading.  Spike  or  ament  terminating,  fef- 
!,le:.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow.  It  is  accounted  a  fpecific 
in  Siphihs*.  r 

Native  of  Carolina  in  pine  woods.  Found  there 
by  Dr.  Garden.  Introduced  in  1787,  bf  Thomas 
Walter,  Elq.u 
STIPA. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  90.  Reich,  n.  96.  Schreb.  n.  121. 
JuJ-  3°- 

ClafT.  3.  2.  Triandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gramina ,  Gr  amine  a  or  Graffes. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Glume  one-flowered,  two-valved,  lax,  acuminate. 
Cor.  two-valved:  outer  valve  terminated  at  the  tip  by  a 
very  long  twifted  awn,  jointed  at  the  bafe  and  ftraight : 
inner  valve  length  of  the  outer,  awnlefs,  linear. 

NeSlary  two-leaved  :  leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  gibbous  at  the  bafe. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  linear. 

PrsT.  Germ  oblong.  Styles  two,  hirfute,  united  at  the 
bafe.  Stigmas  pubefeent. 

Per.  none.  Glume  adnate. 

Seed  one,  oblong,  covered. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-valved,  one-flowered.  Cor.  outer  valve  with 
a  terminating  awn,  jointed  at  the  bafe. 

species. 

1.  Stipa  pennata.  Soft  Feather-grafs. 

Lin.fpec.11 5..  Reich.  1.  218.  mild.  1.  440. 
Hudf.  angl.  29.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  163.  Smith 
hr  it.  138.  Hall.helv.  n.  1514.  FLoffm.  germ.  38. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  34.  2.  94.  Pollich  pal.  n.  120. 
Jacqu.vind.  15.  Krock.  ftlef.  n.  173.  Scop.  cam . 
n.  122.  Villars  dauph.  2.  138.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  2172.  Desfont.  atlant.  97.  Lamarck  illuftr. 
n.  783.  t.  41.  f.  1.  Gmel.  fib.  1.  114.  n.  co. 
(Feftuca. )  * 

Gramen  fparteum  pennatum.  Bauh.  pin.  5.  theat.  70. 
Barrel,  n.  46.  Rail  fyn.  393.  Mont,  prodr.  57. 
t.  68. 

Gr.  pennatum,  aliis  Spartum.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  512.  2. 
Raii  hift.  1260. 

Gr.  fpicatum  ariftis  pennatis.  Tournef.  inft.  518. 

Scheuch.  gram.  153.  t.  3.  ft  13.  b. 

Gr.  plume um.  Munting.  t.  173. 

Spartum  auftriacum.  Ger.  ‘emac,  42.  6. — pennatum. 
Cluf.  hift.  2.  221.  3. 

Avena  capillacea  auftriaca,  ariftis  longiflimis  pennatis. 

Mor.  hift.  f.  8.  t.<  7. ft  9.  opt. 

Awns  woolly. 

2.  Stipa  juncea.  Rufh-leaved  Feather  grafts. 

Lin.fpec.  116.  fyft.  1 2 1 .  Reich.  1.218.  Willd.  1 . 
440-  Scop.  cam.  n.  123.  Krock.  ftlef.  n.  174. 
Villars  dauph  2.  138.  Desfont.  atlant.  98.  /.  28. 
Reliqu.  Rudb.  t.  1 9.  ft  3. 

Feftuca  junceo  folio.  Bauh. pin.  9.  prodr.  19.  theatr. 

145.  Scheuch.  gram.  151.  Raii  hift.  1291.  1 5. 
Awns  naked  ftraight,  calyxes  longer  than  the  feed,  leaves 
fmooth  within. 

3.  Stipa  capillata.  Capillary  Feather-grafs. 

Lin.fpec.  11 6.  Reich.  1.  219.  Willd.  1.  441. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1513.  Hoffm.  germ.  38.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  34.  2.  95.  Pollich  pal.  n.  121.  Krock. 
ftlef.  n.  175.  Villars  dauph.  2.  139.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  2173.  Pallas  it.  1.  267. 

Feftuca  longiflimis  ariftis.  Bauh.  pin.  10.  theat.  153. 
Raii  hift.  1 290. 

Awns  naked  curved,  calyxes  longer  than  the  feed,  leaves 
pubefeent  within. 

4.  Stipa  Ariftella.  Short-awned  Feather-grafs. 

Lin.  fyft.  1 21.  Reich.  1.  219.  Will'd,  t.  441. 
Gouan  illuftr.  4. 

Awns  naked  ftraight  fcarcely  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx , 
germs  woolly. 

*  Linn.  mant. 
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f.  Stipa  paleacea.  Chaffy  Feather -grajs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  441.  Vahl Jy  mb.  2.  24. 

Pciret.  it  in.  2.  101. 

Awns  half  naked ,  'panicle  fimple ,  leaves  convoluted  awl- 
Jhaped  puhefcent  within. 

6.  Stipa  tenacifiima.  Tough  Feather -grajs. 

Lin.  f pec.  11 6.  Reich.  1.  219.  Willd.  1.  442. 
amoen .  4.  266.  Lcefi.  it.  1 1 8.  Desfont.  atlant.  99. 
t.  30..  Lamarck  illuftr.  n.  788.  /.  yi-f  2. 
Grameo  fparteum  panicula  comoia.  Bauh.  pin.  5* 
Spartum  herba  Plinii.  Cluj.  hijt.  2.  219.  t.  220. 

Awns  hairy  at  the  bafe,  panicle  Jpiked ,  leaves  filiform. 

7.  Stipa  capenfis.  Cape  Feather-grajs. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  442.  Thunh.  prodr.  19. 
Awns  hairy  at  the  bafe ,  panicle  Jpiked,  leaves  enjifiorm . 

8.  Stipa  fpicata.  Spiked  Feather-grajs. 

Lin.JyJl.  12,1.  Willd.  1.  442.  Juppl.  m.  Thunb. 
prodr.  20. 

Awns  hairy  at  the  haje,  raceme  Jpiked  directed  to  one 
fide. 

9.  Stipa  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Feather-grajs. 

Lin ,  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  442.  Vahljymh.  2.  24. 
Awns  naked,  Jeeds  ohcvate  bearded  at  the  haje. 

10.  Stipa  avenacea.  Oat  Feather-grajs. 

Lin.Jpec.  116.  Reich.  1.  219.  Willd.  1.  442. 
Gron.  virg.  133.  ( Andropogon.) 

Awns  naked,  calyxes  equalling  the  Jeed. 

11.  Stipa  membranacea.  Membranaceous  Feather-grajs. 
Lin.Jpec.  116.  Jyft.  121.  Reich.  1.  220.  Willd. 

1.  443.  want.  326. 

Pedicels  dilated  metnbrahaceous. 

12.  Stipa  barbata.  Bearded  Feather-grajs. 

Desfont.  atlant.  97.  t.  27. 

Leaves  rigid  Jlrialed  on  one  fide,  panicle  lax  elongated, 
awns  very  long  bearded  from  the  haje  to  the  tip. 

13.  Stipa  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Feather-grajs. 
Desfont.  atlant.  98.  t.  29. 

Leaves  radical fl-ijfijh  filiform,  panicle  diffufed ,  awns  naked 
capillaceous. 

14.  Stipa  tortilis.  Twifted-awned  Feather-grajs. 

Desfont.  atlant  99.  t.  31./.  1. 

Panicle fipiked  rolled  in  at  the  bafe ,  inner  calyx  villofe, 
awns  twified  villofe  at  bottom. 

descriptions,  L3c. 

1.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  tufted.  Culms  fimple, 
a  foot  high,  upright,  flender,  round,  very  fmooth, 
without  knots,  clothed  entirely  with  the  fheaths  ot 
the  leaves.  Leaves  rolled  in  and  briftle-fhaped,  mu- 
cronate,  glaucous,  fomewhat  rugged  on  the  edges  : 
fheaths  very  long  and  much  widened,  embracing, 
ftriated,  fmooth,  fhining  within.  Stipule  lanceolate, 
growing  to  the  leaf.  Panicle  fimple,  few-flowered, 
lying  within  the  {heath  of  the  upper  leaf.  Flowers 
very  large,  from  four  to  fix.  Calyx-glumes  nearly 
equal,  lanceolate,  fcariofe,  concave,  nerved,  fmooth, 
narrowed  into  a  membranaceous  very  tender  awn, 
longer  than  the  valves.  Floret  awl-fhaped,  round, 
nervelefs,  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  filky-brillly  at  the 
bafe.  Awn  from  a  joint  at  the  tip  of  the  outer  glume, 
the  longeft  of  any,  being  from  fix  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  or  even  more,  nodding  and  curved  in, 
acute,  angular,  twilled  at  the  bafe,  clothed  almoft  the 
whole  length  with  very  fine  white  foft  pellucid  filky 
diverging  hairs,  and  at  length  falling  together  with 
the  permanent  hardened  corolla,  inverting  the  ripe 
feed,  and  lcattered  round  the  fields  and  rocks,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  progeny  x. 

The  feathered  awns  are  a  beautiful  and  remarkable 
feature,  at  once  diftinguilhing  this  from  all  our  other 
gralfes  y. 

Clufius  firrt  obferved  this  elegant  grafs  near  Baden, 
and  in  feveral  parts  of  Auftria  and  Hungary.  It  has 
fince  been  found  in  feveral  places  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Barbary  and  Siberia.  In  Dillenius’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Ray’s  fynopfis  it  is  faid,  that  Dr.  Richardlon 
found  it,  in  company  with  Thomas  Lawfon,  on  the 
iime-ftone.  rocks  hanging  over  a  little  valley,  called 
^n§  Sleadale,  about  fix  miles  north  of  Kendal  in 
i .  ertmoreland - -Hudfon  gives  no  other  place  of 

*  Smith  brit.  y  Withering. 
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growth  ;  but  in  the  fecond  edition  of  Dr.  Withering's 
botanical  arrangements,  Mr.  Alderfon  is  mentioned  as 
having  found  it  near  Kendal :  but  Mr.  Gough,  who 
lives  there,  has  never  found  it,  nor  has  he  heard  of 
any  perfon  who  found  it,  except  thofe  above  men¬ 
tioned  :  there  is  therefore  reafon  to  fear  that  it  has 
been  exterminated  z. 

Johnfon,  the  editor  of  Gerarde’s  herbal,  fays  it  was 
nourifhed  for  the  beauty  in  fundry  of  our  Englirti 
gardens  ;  and  that  it  was  w'orn  by  iundry  ladies  and 
gentlewomen  inftead  of  a  feather,  which  it  exquifitely 
refembles. 

2.  Root  perennial,  (or  biennial.)  Leaves  convo* 
luted,  even,  rigid,  round,  almoft  filiform.  A  tom 
acute  white  little  membrane  (flipule)  crowns  the  Iheath. 
Culm  erect,  flender,  jointed  at  bottom.  Panicle  lax, 
elongated.  Peduncles  capillary,  long,  angular,  rough, 
few-flowered:  flowers  pedicelled.  Calyx-glumes  mem¬ 
branaceous,  lax,  awl-fhaped,  twice  as  long  as  the  co¬ 
rolla  ;  which  is  round,  coriaceous,  truncate,  flender, 
with  the  glumes  dole  rolled  in,  villofe  at  the  bafe. 
Awn  terminating,  twilled  at  bottom,  pubefcent.  Seed 
flender,  elongated a. 

Native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Carniolia, 
Barbary.  Haller  and  Scbeuchzer  unite  it  with  the 
next  fpecies.  It  was  introduced  in  1772,  by  Monf. 
Richard  ;  and  flowers  in  July  b. 

3.  This  refembles  the  preceding  fpecies  very  much, 
but  the  leaves  are  not  round  with  a  longitudinal  groove  ; 
but  ftiffer,  fhorter,  lefs  rugged,  more  unfolded  and 
fomewhat  pubefcent  on  the  upper  fide.  Calyx  not 
whitifh  but  bay-coloured.  Awns  fhorter,  and  when 
more  advanced  varioufiy  curved'. 

Culms  many,  about  two  feet  high,  hard  and  folid, 
furrounded  with  ftifF  ftraight  leaves  like  a  rufh  at  their 
bafe  ;  they  are  villofe  on  the  upper  furface,  principally 
at  their  bafe.  Stem-leaves,  one  or  two,  forming  a 
fheath  round  the  ftem,  contrary  to  the  fun’s  apparent 
motion,  and  rendering  it  thick  at  that  place.  The 
panicle  remains  compreffed  near  the  fheath,  from  which 
iffue  brown  membranous  flowers,  compofed  of  a  two- 
valved  calyx,  terminated  by  two  awns  half  an  inch 
long  or  more  ;  and  a  two-valved  corolla,  as  Ihort  again 
as  the  calyx,  the  outer  valve  lengthened  into  an  awn 
which  is  ftraight  at  firrt,  but  afterwards  bends  back  as 
if  it  were  broken  in  the  middle  :  this  awn  is  fimple 
and  not  feathered. — The  fynonym  from  Ray  and  Vail- 
lant,  in  Reichard’s  and  Willdenow’s  editions  of  Species 
Plantarum,  belongs  to  Avena  pratenfs  d. 

Native  of  France,  Germany,  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
Perennial. 

4.  Root  perennial.  Culms  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
narrow.  Panicle  fubfpiked,  with  two  or  three-  flowered 
peduncles.  Calyx  length  of  the  feed.  Seed^rpund, 
pubefcent  with  few  villofe  hairs.  Awn  length  of  the 
the  calyx. — -Native  of  the  country  about  Montpelier f. 

5.  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  juncea.  Culms 
many,  a  foot  and  half  high,  quite  fimple,  ere6i,  flieathed 
with  leaves.  Root-leaves  abundant,  awl-lhaped,  rigid, 
two  inches  long:  on  the  culm  three,  longer,  the  up- 
permoft  fheathing,  higher  than  the  culm.  Sheaths 
ftriated,  bearded  at  the  mouth,  ciliate  at  the  edge. 
Panicle  a  fpan  long.  Spikelets  many  at  each  tooth  of 

'  the  common  peduncle.  ,  Calyx  very  much  attenuated, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  feed,  fmooth.  Outer  valve 
of  the  corolla  hairy,  ciliate.  Awn  a  hand  length,  be¬ 
yond  the  middle  twilled  very  much  and  hairy. 

Forfkahl’s  plant  differs  only  in  having  the  Iheaths 
and  radical  leaves  pubefcent  even  on  the  outfide. — 
Stipa  tenacifiima  differs  in  having  the  panicle  con¬ 
tracted,  with  the  awns  three  times  fhortervlefs  twilled; 
the  leaves  more  rigid,  longer,  quite  fmooth  on  both 
fides ;  the  fheaths  very  finely  ftriated,  the  uppermoft 
not  fpathaceous,  the  mouth  of  the  fheaths  woolly  . 

Found  by  Vahl  every  where  about  Tunis,  and  by 
Forlkahl  in  Egypt. 

6.  Habit  of  Avena.  Culm  erePt,  jointed.  Leaves 
hard,  fmooth,  convoluted.  Flowers  panicled,  approxi¬ 
mating,  numerous.  Panicle  erePt,  contracted,  yel- 

z  Idem.  a  Desfontaines.  b  Hort.  kew.  c  Linn.  fpec. 
d  Viliam  e  Linn.  f  Vahl. 

lowilh. 
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lowifh*  Calyx-glumes  concave,  elongated,  acute,  al- 
nioll  equal,  membranaceous  at  the  edge  and  tip.  Co¬ 
rolla  fhorter,  elongated,  round,  coriaceous,  with  white 
villofe  hairs ;  the  outer  glume  clofely  involving  the 
other.  Awn  jointed,  below  twilled  and  villofe,  above 
naked.  Seed  {lender,  elongated.  It  grows  in  a  clofe 
,y.^v  tuft,  ihe  inhabitants  make  ropes,  bafkets  and  mats 
-  of  it g. — Native  of  Spain  and‘Barf>ary,  on  Tandy  hills. 

7.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

8.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  producing  many  culms. 
Leaves  even,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  culm  fhort. 
Culm  even,  a  foot  and  half  high.  Spike  narrow, 
fcarcely  the  length  of  a  finger.  Flowers  fdlile,  fcarcely 
pubefcent,  villofe  at  the  bafe.  ,  Awn  terminating, 
fcarcely  a  finger’s  length,  twilled,  fomewhat  hairy, 
beyond  where  it  is  twilled  even. — Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope h. 

9.  Culm  a  foot  and  half  high,  eredl,  ftriated,  fheath- 
ed,  fmooth  :  ligule  or  flipule  membranaceous.  Panicle 
branched,  fpreading.  Pedicels  capillary,  feveral  to 
each  tooth.  Calyx-valves  a  little  longer  than  the  feed, 
ending  in  a  point,  fharp  at  both  ends,  dufky  purple  at 
the  baic,  fiom  the  middle  to  the  tip  membranaceous. 
Outer  valve  of  the  corollas  obovate,  bearded  at  the 
bale,  with  fulvous  hairs,  muricate  at  the  tip.  Awn  two 
inches  long,  varioufly  bent,  bearded  at  the  bafe,  below 
nightly  pubefcent,  fomewhat  rugged  backwards,  pale 
yedow.  Inner  valve  rigid,  awl-fhaped,  inclofed  bv 
the  outer. — Native  of  Brafil,  on  monte  Video.  Found 
by  Thouink 

10.  Culms  {lender..  Upper  leaf  ventricofe,  length 

of  the  panicle,  which  is  compofed  of  conjugate  one- 
flowered  peduncles.  Calyx-glume  one-flowered,  pale, 
two-valved,  equal.  Awn  of  the  corolla  terminating, 
twilled,  jointed  at  the  bafe,  naked,  length  of  the  pe¬ 
duncles.  1  his  grafs  is  fmaller  than  Avena  fafiva _ 

Native  of  Virginia  k. 

11.  This  grafs  is  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  or  an  Avena.  Culm  even,  the  thicknefs  of 
a  fmall  thread.  Panicle  fimple  fcarcely  fubdivided,  lax, 
weak.  Pedicels  membranaceous,  ancipital,  bluntiflu 
Awn  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  of  the  fame  length.— 

In  the  mantilla  it  is  faid  to  be  a  raceme,  with  the  pe¬ 
duncles  one-flowered,  deprefied,  margined  fo  as  to  be 
in  a  manner  membranaceous.  One  valve  of  the  calyx 
the  length  of  the  feed,  the  other  very  Ihort,  both  acu¬ 
minate.  Awn  of  the  feed  terminating,  fl,exuofe,  a  little 
longer  than  the  feed.  The  laft  flower  but  one  fpfflle. 
Native  of  Spain,  where  it  was  obferved  by  Loeflinv1. ' 

12.  This  differs  from  the  firft  fpecies  in  having  ri¬ 
gid,  glaucous,  flattilh  leaves,  ftriated  on  one  fide, 
wider,  ferrate,  with  a  very  long  awn  hirfute  on  every 
fide  nom  the  bafe  to  the  tip.— Native  of  Barbary  about 
Mafcar  and  Tlemfen. 

13.  Roots  perennial,  fibrous,  fiexuofe,  long.  Culms 
many  from  the  fame  head,  {lender,  eredt.  Leaves 
ftnooth,  convoluted,  fhort.  Panicle  elongated,  bowed. 
Peduncles  long,  many  from  the  fame  knot,  capillary, 
unequal,  ^  many- flowered  :  flowers  pedicelled,  thin, 
elongated.  Calyx  one-flowered :  glumes  unequal, 
membranaceous,  channelled,  narrow,  acute.  Corolla 
fhorter,.  flender,  fmooth,  round:  glumes 'coriaceous, 
clofely  .involuted.  .  Awn  capillary,  naked,  twilled  at 
the  bale.  Seed  thin,  elongated,  fmooth. 

Native  or  dry  hills  near  Mafcar,  and  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Tunis. 

14.  Culms  ere  ft,  many  from  the  fame  head.  Leaves 
fmooth,  convoluted  ;  the  radical  ones  almoft  capillary. 
Panicle  yellowifh,  wrapped  at  the  bafe  in  a  fheathing 
leaf.  Branchlets  prelfed  clofe.  Flowers  deciduous. 
Calyx-glumes  awl-fhaped,  membranaceous,  white, 
ftfining,  acute,  almoft  equal,  lax.  Corolla  deciduous, 
round,  villofe  on  the  outfide  s  with  the  glumes  clolely 
convoluted.  Awn  villofe  at  the  bafe,  twilled,  fmooth 
above,  when  the  feed  is  ripe,  knee-jointed  and  termi- 
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tickling  and  pricking  them. -It  is  an  annual  grafs.  flit, 
tive  of  Barbary  in  fields  "1. 

S  1  iphelia.  bee  Epacris. 

Stitch  wort.  See  S tell  aria. 

?Tnr«GrUIF,LOWER'  See  Cbeiranthus. ] 

N3Bh'  (lr0iSr-  cf  Siof corides.  Stoebe  of  Plinv, 
Uerba  qua  inextruendis,  Jlibadiis  fc?  toris  ■  utebantur, 
quaquetomenti  loco  culcitras  farciebant.  life d  former h 
in  fluffing  cufhions^  and  pillows .)  ' 

Lin  gen.  n.  too Reich,  n.  1086.  Schreb.n  nn 
Gartn.  t.  167.  fuff.  180. 

C!aff.  19.  5.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Segreo-ata. 

Nat.  order  of  Nuc  ament  ace*.  Corymbifery  jufT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Common  roundilh,  imbricate  :  kales  awl-fhaped 
covering  the  univerfal  receptacle  on  every  fide. 
Perianth  partial  one-flowered,  five-leaved,  folitary 
within  each  fcale  of  the  common  calyx,  confiftino- 
or  linear,  acute,  equal,  erect  leaflets. 

Cor.  proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  border  five-cleft 
patulous.  5 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  Ihort.  Anther  cylindri¬ 
cal,  five-toothed. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  Ha- 
mens.  Stigma  acute,  bifid. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong.  Down  feathered,  long. 

Rec.  proper,  naked. 

essential  character. 

Cal  one-fltewered.  Cor.  tubular,  hermaphrodite. 
Kecept.  naked*  Down  feathered. 


nating.  Seed  elongated,  thin,  with  a  longitudinal 
groove  on  one  fide. 

The  flowers  are  deciduous  and  very  numerous,  ftick 
to  the  clothes  of  paffengers,  and  incommode  them  by 
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SPECIES. 

1.  Stoebe  tethiopica. 

Lin.Jpc  TOO,.  Reich.  3.  948.  mant. 

4b  i  •  _  hort.  cliff.  390.  Garin.  fruft.  2.416. 
Conyza  alneana  frutefeens,  foliis  ericas  ha  matis  &  in- 
cams.  Tournef.  infl.  455. 

Helichryfoides  juniperi  creberrimis  aduncis  foliis,  fio- 
nbus  in  ramulorum  cymis.  Vaill.  aft.  1719.  .97 
Leaves  recurve-hooked  naked. 

[2.  Stoebe  ericoides. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  Reich.  3.  948.  mant.  374.  Berr 
cap.  339. 

Eupatorium  ericoides  cap.  b.  fpei.  Breyn.  cent.  140. 

t.  9.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  97.  f  7.  t.  18./.  10. 

Leaves  recurved  hoary ,  corollas  two-flowered  difform. 

3.  Stoebe  prollrata. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  Reich.  3.  948.  mant.  291. 
eaves  ?  efupine  tomentofe  on  one  fide ,  Jlems  proflrate. 

4.  Stoebe  gnaphaloides. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  Reich.  3.  949. 

S.  gomphrenoides.  Berg.  cap.  336. 

Senphium  corymbilerum.  Lin.  mant.  119 
Gnaphalium  niveum.  Lin.  fpec.  1192. 

G.  incanum,  folio  lineari,  caule  accumbente.  Burm 
afr.  iiq.  t.  77./.  1. 

Ehchryfum  mthiopicum,  tenuiffimis  ftoechadis  citrinm 
folus  confertis,  ramofiffimum,  comis,argenteis  Pluk 
mant.  67.  Raiifuppl.  171. 

Leaves  imbricate  preffed  clofe. 

5.  Stoebe  gomphrenoides. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  fuppl.  391.  Berg.  cap.  336 
Leaves  lanceolate  imbricate  preffed  clofe ,  head  terminating 
jejjue. 

6.  Stoebe  fcabra. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  fuppl.  39 r. 

Leaves  twifted  preffed  clofe  linear  rugged  with  tubercles 
on  the  outfide  tomentofe  within,  flowers  in  racemes 

7.  Stoebe  refiexa. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  fuppl.  39 r.  . 

Procumbent,  leaves  linear,  f pikes  ovate,  branches  abend¬ 
ing.  J 

8.  Stoebe  Rhinocerotis. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  fuppl.  391. 

Leaves  three-fided preffed  clofe,  hr anehletr  tomentofe  droop, 
mg,  racemes  proliferous.  1 

9.  Stoebe  difticha. 

Lin.fyft.  798.  fuppl.  391. 

Leaves  in  bundles  recurved,  fpikes  bifarious. 

m  Desfontaines. 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

I.  This,  like  all  the  reft,  is  a  fhrubby  plant.  Leaves 
awl -fh aped,  rolled  in,  bowed  backwards,  rigid,  pun¬ 
gent,  like  thofe  of  Juniper,  even  except  at  the  bafe  V 
fn  ftriftnefs,  according  to  Grertner,  the  partial  calyx  is 
not  fuch,  but  the  chaffs  neareft  to  the  florets  are  in- 
ftead  of  one. 

The  ftem  rifes  two  or  three  feet  high,  fending  out 
{lender  branches  from  the  ftdes.  Leaves  fhort,  linear, 
for  the  moft  part  hooked,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and 
placed  irregularly  round  the  branches.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  Angle  heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
and  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  florets  are 
finale,  and  peep  out  between  the  fcales  of  the  calyx. 

It  flowers  in  auguft,  but  feldom  produces  good  feeds 
in  England. 

This  is  a  diftorted  little  ihrub,  like  Heath. 
Leaves  cluftered,  linear,  {harp.  Flowers  terminating, 
feffile.  Common  calyx  fubfquarrofe  partial  imbri¬ 
cate  (ten),  cylindric,  two-flowered ;  one  floret  tubular, 
hermaphrodite,  the  other  ligular,  neuter.  Corolla  hc- 
mifpherical.  Germ  inferior:  two  ftigmas.  Down 
feffile,  feathered.  Receptacle  tomentofe. 

3.  Stems  filiform,  fomewhat  woody,  decumbent, 
determinately  branched,  afh -coloured  at  the  end, 
the  fize  of  wild  Thyme.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile, 
elliptic,  very  {harp,  the  fize  of  Herniaria,  white-to- 
mentofe  above,  naked  beneath,  recurved,  and  turned 
upfide  down  fo  that  the  tomentofe  furface  is  the  lower 
Heads  fimple,  terminating,  feffile,  the  fize  of  peas. 

4.  Stems  fhrubby,  proliferous,  rod-like,  a  foot  and 
half  high  ;  with  filiform  branches,  covered  with  preffed- 
clofe  leaves.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  feffile,  ciliate, 
naked  without,  tomentofe  within,  ereft,  and  preffed 
clofe  to  the  branches.  Heads  terminating,  hemifphe- 
rical,  white,  compofed  of  many  calyxes.  Flowers 
feffile,  in  bundles.  Calyxes  fmooth,  white,  with  lan- 
ceolate-fubulate  fcales  without  a  ray.  Corollet  fingle, 
white.  Stamens  white.  Seed  crowned  with  fix  fea¬ 
thered  briftles.  It  has  the  habit  of  Xeranthemum 
capenfe”. 

In  Syftema  Vegetabilium  it  is  remarked,  that  the 
common  calyx  is  fubpentaphyllous  and  many-flowered, 
bell-fhaped,  and  colleded  into  a  ball. 

5.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  Futdif- 
fers  in  having  the  leaves  unarmed  not  cufped ;  and  the 
flowers  in  heads,  not  umbelled.  Both  are  Angular  for 
their  lanceolate  leaves  preffed  clofe,  without  convex 
and  fmooth,  within  channelled  and  white-tomentofe. 

6.  This  has  the  habit  of  a  Heath  in  the  herb. 

7.  This  and  the  preceding  were  firft  obferved  at  the 
Cape  by  Thunberg. 

8.  This  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  Rhinoceros, 
whence  it  bears  the  fame  name  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Cape. 

9.  This,  with  all  the  preceding  fpecies,  is  a  native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope p.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  Ihrubby  plants  may  be  propagated  by  cut 
tings  or  flips,  planted  in  july  upon  a  bed  of  foft  loam, 
and  covered  clofe  down  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs, 
{hading  them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  root ; 
then  gradually  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  and  after¬ 
wards  take  them  up,  and  plant  them  in  pots,  placing 
them  in  the  {hade  till  they  have  taken  new  root :  then 
place  them  in  a  fbeltered  fituation  with  other  tender 
exotic  plants,  and  in  autumn  remove  them  into  the 
dry  ftove. 

[Stoebe.  See  Catananche ,  Centaurea ,  Poterium,  Seri 
phium,  Serratula ,  Stxhelina. 

Stoechadi  Affinis.  See  Stahelina. 

Stoechas.  See  Gnaphalium ,  Lavandula ,  and  Stahelina. 
Stoerckia.  See  Dracana. 

STOKESIA.  {So  named  by  Monf.  LHeritier ,  in  honour 
of  Jonathan  Stokes,  M.  D.  who  very  ably  affifted  Dr. 
Withering ,  in  his  Botanical  Arrangements  of  Brit  if 3 
Plants .) 

L'Herit.  fert.  angl.  17.  t.  38.  JuJf.  45P. 

Claff.  19.  1.  Syr.genefia  Polygamia  iEqualis. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  leafy,  fubimbricate. 

Cor.  Flofcular,  two-  formed  :  corollets  hermaphrodite  re¬ 
gular  in  the  difk ;  in  the  outer  circumference  irregular, 
conftituting  a  ray. 

Stam.  Filaments  five  in  each.  Anther  cylindric. 

Pist.  Germ  (in  the  regular  florets)  four-cornered  :  (in 
the  irregular)  three-cornered.  Style  filiform.  Stigma 
two-parted,\  awl-  fliaped. 

Per.  none. 

Seed  down  filamentofe,  deciduous,  equal  to  the  corollet, 
four  in  the  regular,  three  in  the  irregular  florets. 

Rec.  naked. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER, 

Corollets  in  the  ray  funnel-form,  longer,  irregular. 
Down  four-briftled.  Recept.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Stokefia  cyanea.  Blue-flowered  Stokefia. 

IJHerit.  fert.  angl.  28.  t.  38.  Ait.  kew.  3.  149. 
Carthamus  laevis.  Hill  kew.  57.  t.  5. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  plant  has  a  corolla  refembling  that  of  the 
common  Blue-bottle  (Centaurea  Cyanus),  with  almoft 
the  calyx  of  Carthamus,  to  which  genus  it  is  allied  *. 

Native  of  South  Carolina.  Introduced  about  17 66, 
by  Mr.  James  Gordon.  It  flowers  in  auguft  f.] 
Stone-Crop.  See  Sedum. 

- Tree.  See  Chenopodium. 

[Stone  Fern.  See  Ofmunda  crifpa . 

Stonewort.  See  Chara . 

Storax.  See  Styrax. ] 

STOVES  or  Hot-houfes  are  buildings  erefted  for  pre- 
ferving  fuch  tender  exotic  plants,  as  will  not  live  in  the 
refpedtive  countries  where  they  are  introduced,  without 
artificial  warmth  in  winter. 

Though  there  is  a  great  variety  of  thefe  Stoves,  yet 
they  are  reducible  to  two,  the  dry  Stove  and  the  bark 
Stove.  [They  are  both  comparatively  of  modern 
invention  ;  the  firft  not  haying  been  in  ufe  above  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  the  latter  being  much 
pofterior  to  that. 

Gerarde  and  Parkinfon,  who  wrote  in  the  times  of 
Queen  Elifabeth  and  King  James  the  firft,  frequently 
uttered  complaints  that  they  were  not  able  to  retain 
many  of  the  plants  which  they  have  taken  the  pains  to 
introduce,  during  the  feverity  of  our  winters. 

The  former,  under  the  article  Cucumbers,  in  his 
Herbal  printed  in  1597,  gives  full  directions  for 
making  a  hot-bed,  or  as  he  calls  it,  “  a  bed  or  bank 
of  hot  and  new  horfe  dung,  taken  forth  of  the  liable, 
and  not  from  the  dunghill,  wherein  to  fet  or  fow  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  Mufke  melons,  and  other  cold  feedes,  as  alfo 
whatfoever  Arrange  feedes  are  brought  unto  us  from  the 
Indies  or  any  other  hot  regions.  The  which  bancke 
you  fhall  cover  with  hoopes  and  poles,  that  you  may 
the  more  conveniently  cover  the  whole  bed  or  bancke 
with  mats,  old  painted  cloth,  ftrawe  or  fuch  like,”  &c. 
p.  764. 

One  cannot  but  fmile  to  read  in  Parkinfon’s  Para - 
difus  Terrefiris  or  Garden  of  pleafant  Flowers,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1629,  that  the  Laurel,  which  was  then  a 
curiofity,  and  called  the  Bay  Cherry,  was  Cf  defended 
from  the  bitterneffe  of  the  weather  in  winter,  by  call¬ 
ing  a  blanket  over  the  toppe  thereof.”-  P.  401. 

It  was  cuftomary  at  that  time  to  place  tender  plants 
during  winter  in  a  cellar,  to  protect  them  from  froft. 
Of  the  Canna  indica,  or  Indian  flowering  Reed,  the 
fame  author  fays,  it  cc  doth  not  abide  the  extremities 
of  our  winters,  eyther  abroade  or  under  covert,  unleffe 
it  meete  with  a  ftove  or  hot-houfe,  fuch  as  are  ufed  in 
Germany,  or  luch  other  like  place  :  for  neyther  houle 
nor  cellar  will  preferve  it,  for  want  of  heate.”  p.  37^- 
We  are  not  to  conclude  from  hence  that  what  we  now 
call  Stoves  or  Hot-houfes,  were  at  that  time  known  in 
England  ;  but  only  that  German  ftoves  were  fometimes 
introduced  into  rooms,  to  warm  them. 

The  ufe  of  bell-glafles  for  covering  Melons  came 
in  between  the  times  of  Gerarde  and  Parkinfon.  The 
latter  recommends  a  hot-bed  to  be  made  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  directed  by  Gerarde  for  raffing  the  feeds, 
and  alfo  ridges  whereon  to  tranfplant  them,  tc  at  the 
leaft  two  yards  in  funder,  every  one  as  it  were  in  a 
hole,  with  a  circle  of  dung  about  them,  which  upon 
the  fetting,  being  watered  with  water  that  hath  flood 
in  the  funne  a  day  or  two,  cover  them  with  ftrawe  — 
fome  ufe  great  hollow  glafTes  like  unto  bell  heads,” 
&c.  p.  466. 

cc  If  any  be  defirous,”  fays  Parkinfon,  cc  to  keepe 
the  Orenge  tree,  he  muft  fo  provide  for  it,  that  it  be 
preferved  from  any  cold,  either  in  the  winter  or  fpring, 
and  expofed  to  the  comfort  of  the  funne  in  fummer. 
And  for  that  purpofe  fome  keepe  them  in  great  fquare 
boxes,  and  lift  them  to  and  fro  by  iron  hooks  on  the 
lides,  or  caufe  them  to  be  rowled  by  trundels,  or  fmall 
wheeles  under  them,  to  place  them  in  an  houfe,  or 
clofe  gallerie  for  the  winter  time  :  others  plant  them 
againft  a  bricke  wall  in  the  ground,  and  defend  them 
by  a  flied  of  boardes,  covered  over  with  feare-cloth 
in  the  winter,  and  by  the  warmth  of  a  flove,  or  other 
fuch  thing,  give  them  fome  comfort  in  the  colder 
times  :  but  no  tent  or  me.ane,  provifion  will  preferve 
them.”  p.  584. — See  the  account  of  Sir  Francis  Ca- 
rew’s  Orange  trees  under  Citrus. 

In  this  flate,  the  means  of  protecting  exotic  plants 
continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  feventeenth 
century.  Little  or  nothing  feems  to  have  been  done 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  when  a  general 
attention  was  paid  to  fubje&s  of  more  immediate 
utility,  fuch  as  the  introduction  of  Turneps  and  Clover, 
and  the  improvement  of  our  husbandry  on  the  Flemifh 
model. 

More  care  was  bellowed  upon  the  luxury  of  plants, 
as  it  may  be  called,  after  the  Refloration  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  Stove  orHot-houfe,  properly  fo  called, 
was  erected  before  the  year  1684. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ray,  dated 
November  11,  that  year,  informs  him  that  Mr.  Watts 
(gardener  at  the  Apothecaries  garden  at  Chelfea)  had 
a  new  contrivance,  at  leaf!  in  this  country  ;  viz.  he 
makesunder  the  floor  ofhis greenhoufeagreatfire-plate, 
with  grate,  afh-hole,  &c.  and  conveys  the  warmth 
through  the  whole  houfe,  by  tunnels ;  fo  that  he  hopes, 
by  the  help  of  weather- glafTes  within,  to  bring  or  keep 
the  air  at  what  degree  of  warmth  he  pleafes,  letting  in 
upon  occaficn  the  outward  air  by  the  windows.  He 
thinks  to  make,  by  this  means,  an  artificial  fpring, 
fummer  and  winter. 

In  a  fecond  letter,  dated  Dec.  20,  he  fays,  that  he 
was  yefterday  at  Chelfea  garden  to  fee  how  the  plants 
were  preferved  ihere  in  the  cold  weather,  and  found, 
that  in  the  day-time  they  put  no  fire  into  their  fur¬ 
naces,  and  that  in  the  night  they  not  only  put  in  fome 
fire,  but  cover  the  windows  where  they  Hand  with 
pitch’d  canvafs,  taking  this  off,  and  opening  them  as 
much  as  the  air  or  wind  permits.  4  J 

In  a  third  letter  dated  march  7,  1684-5,  Sir  Hans 
again  fays,  that  he  was  the  other  day  at  Chelfea,  and 
found  that  the  artifices  ufed  by  Mr.  Watts  had  been 
very  effectual  for  the  prefervation  of  his  plants,  info- 
much  that  the  winter,  which  was  fevere  enough,  had 
killed  fcarce  any  ofhis  fine  plants'3. 

This  converfion  however  of  the  Greenhoufe  into  a 
Stove  does  not  feem  to  have  become  common.  Mr. 
Evelyn,  in  his  Kalendarium  Hortenfe  or  Gard’ner’s  Al¬ 
manac  recommends,  “  if  the  feafon  proves  exceeding 
piercing,  to  kindle  fome  charcoals,  and  when  they  have 
done  fmoaking,  to  put  them  in  a  hole  funk  a  little  into 
the  floor  of  your  Greenhoufe,  about  the  middle  of  it: 
unlefs  it  have  a Jubterranean  Stove ,  which  moderately, 
and  with  judgment  tempered,  is  much  to  be  preferr’d.” 
In  the  mean  time  he  wilhes  that  fome  curious  perfon 
would  make  trial  of  a  greenhoufe  and  furnace,  with 
earthen  pipes  to  introduce  warm  frefh  air,  of  which 
he  gives  a  detailed  defeription  accompanied  with 
figures  r. 

Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  New  Improvements  of  Planting 
and  Gardening,  fays  that  “  Greenhoufes,  as  they  are 
commonly  built,  ferve  more  for  ornament  than  ufe ; 
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their  fituation  to  receive  the  fouth  fun  being  the  only 
thing  that  feems  to  be  regarded  towards  the  health  of 
the  plants  they  are  to  fhelter.  It  is  rare  to  find  one 
that  will  keep  a  plant  well  in  the  winter,  either  by 
reafon  of  their  fituation  in  rnoifi  places,  their  want  of 
glafTes  enough  in  the  front,  the  difproportion  of  the 
room  within  tnem  :  and  fometimes  where  it  happens 
that  a  Gieenhouie  has  been  well  confidcred  in  thefe 
points,  all  is  confounded  by  the  flues  under  it,  which 
convey  the  heat  from  the  Stoves.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  cc  befide  a 
Greenhoufe,  it  has  been  cuffomary  to  provide  Glafs- 
cafes  of  leveral  kinds,  and  Stoves  for  the  prefervation 
of  plants  brought  from  different  countries.”  But  he 
condemns  thefe  as  unnecefiary  expenfes;  and  affirms 
that  “  a  good  Greenhoufe,  well  contrived,  wfill  do  all 
that  is  required  for  the  welfare  of  any  plant  in  the 
winter.”  He  deferibes  fuch  a  Greenhoufe,  and  thinks 
that  it  may  protect  plants  from  all  climates,  by  dif- 
pofing  them  judicioilfiy,  thole  from  the  parts  near  the 
line  in  the  warmer,  and  the  others  in  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  houfe,  introducing  charcoal  fires  occafionally  in 
fevere  weather-;  or  one  of  the  new  invented  chimnies 
fo  judicioilfiy  improved  by  Mr.  Defaguliers,  and  de- 
feribed  by  him  in  his  book  called  Fires  Lnproyed s . 

Phis  idea  of  having  one  houfe  for  i’heltering  plants 
of  all  climates,  may  ferve  to  fhew  how  imperfectly  the 
fubjeCt  was  underftood  at  this  time. 

At  the  end  of  this  book,  Bradley  gives  the  deferip¬ 
tion  of  a  Greenhoufe,  accompanied  with  plan,  eleva¬ 
tion  and  feCtions,  contrived  by  Galilei,  with  a  cupola 
in  the  middle,  and  a  room  at  each  end,  having  chim¬ 
neys,  to  warm  the  rooms,  and  to  convey  warm  air  to 
the  plants. 

The  fame  author,  imhis  general  treatife  of  Hufbandry 
and  Gardening  for  the  month  of  july  1724,  p.  178. 
deferibes  a  Stove  or  Confervatory  lately  built  (1721) 
by  Mr.  Fairchild  at  Hoxton,  with  flues  and  every 
thing  in  the  modern  form  of  a  Dry  Stove.  It  was  ten 
or  twelve  feet  in  depth,  and  about  forty  feet  in  length  : 
and  had  frames  covered  with  glafs  in  front,  for  tender 
bulbs  and  flowers. 

Having  thus  brought  down  the  hiftory  of  dry  Stoves 
to  a  period  within  the  recollection  of  fome  perfons 
now  living,  we  may  proceed  to  Mr.  Miller’s  account 
of  their  ftriiCture  and  ufe.] 

The  Dry  Stove  may  be  either  built  with  upright 
and  doping  glaffes  at  the  top;  or  elfe  the  front 
glafles,  which  ffiould  run  from  the  floor  to  the  cielino-, 
may  be  laid  doping  at  an  angle  of  450,  the  better  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  rays  of  .the  fun  in  fpring  and  autumn,  when  the 
fun  declines.  The  latter  method  was  formerly  followed 
by  many  ;  but  where  I  have  had  the  contrivance  of 
Stoves  of  this  kind,  I  have  always  built  them,  after 
the  model  of  the  Bark  Stove,  with  upright  glaffes  in 
front,  and  doping  glaffes  over  them,  becaufe" this  will 
more  readily  admit  the  fun  at  all  the  different  feafons ; 
for  in  fummer,  when  the  fun  is  high,  the  top  glaffes 
will  admit  the  rays  to  ffiine  almoft  all  over  the  houfe  ; 
and  in  winter,  when  the  fun  is  low,  the  front  glaffes 
will  admit  its  rays ;  whereas  when  the  glaffes  a?e  laid 
to  any  declivity  in  one  direction,  the  rays  of  the  fun 
will  not  fall  direCtly  on  them  above  a  fortnight  in 
autumn,  and  about  the  fame  time  in  fpring,  and  durino- 
the  other  parts  of  the  year  they  will  fall  obliquely  ;  and 
in  fummer,  when  the  fun  is  high,  the  rays  will  not  reach 
above  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  glaffes.  Befides,  the 
plants  placed  towards  the  back  part  of  the  houfe, 
will  not  thrive  in  the  fummer  feafon  for  want  of  air; 
whereas  when  there  are  doping  glaffes  at  the  top* 
which  run  within  four  feet  of  the  back  of  the  houfe* 
thefe,  by  being  drawn  down  in  hot  weather,  will  let  in 
air  perpendicularly  to  all  the  plants ;  and  of  how  much 
fervice  this  is,  every  one  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  the  growth  of  plants  in  a  Stove,  will 
eafily  judge  ;  for  when  plants  are  placed  under  cover 
of"  a  deling,  they  always  turn  themfelves  towards  the 
air  and  light,  and  thereby  grow  crooked  ;  and  if  in 
order  to  preferve  them  ftraight,  they  ffiould  be  turned 
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every  week,  they  will  ftill  be  feeble,  and  look  pale 

and  fickly.  , 

If  the  fituation  be  dry,  the  floor  of  the  Stove  need 

not  be  railed  more  than  four  feet  above  the  level  of  I 
the  ground 3  but  if  it  be  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
raife  it  three  feet,  efpecially  if  the  flues  are  to  be 
carried  under  the  floor.  For  if  thefe  be  placed  upon 
the  furface,  they  will  not  draw  fo  well  as  when  they  j 
are  more  raifed.  The  furnace  mult  be  placed  at  one 
end  of  the  houfe ;  and  the  flze  of  it  mull  be  directed 
by  the  kind  of  fuel  intended  to  be  burnt :  if  for  coals 
or  wood,  it  may  be  made  according  to  the  common 
method  for  coppers,  only  much  larger,  becaufe  as  the 
fire  is  to  be  continued  chiefly  during  the  night,  if 
there  be  not  room  to  contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  j 
fuel,  it  will  want  frequent  attendance,  and  confequently 
there  will  be  trreat  hazard  of  its  being  negle&ed. 
But  if  the  fuel  intended  be  turf,  then  the  furnace  may 
be  the  fame  as  will  be  directed  for  the  bark  ftove. 

The  flues  are  either  carried  under  the  pavement  of  | 
the  floor,  or  along  the  back  of  the  houfe,  over  each 
other,  and  are  returned  fix  or  eight  times  the  whole 
length  of  the  Stove,  according  to  the  height.  If  they 
are  under  the  pavement,  they  may  be  carried  ftraight, 
or  in  a  waving  line 3  which  latter,  fome  think,  will 
draw  better,  and  they  may  be  fo  much  turned,  as  to 
reach  almoft  from  the  back  t6  the  front  of  the  houfe. 

The  depth  of  them  Ihould  not  be  lefs  than  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  width  nearly  equal,  which  will  prevent 
their  being  choaked  up  with  foot,  as  is  often  the  cafe 
when  the  flues  are  made  too  fmall.  The  fpaces  be¬ 
tween  the  flues  fhould  be  filled  up  either  with  dry 
brick  rubbifh,  lime  or  fand,  from  which  little  moifture 
will  arife  3  and  the  flues  fhould  be  clofely  plaftered 
with  loam  both  within  and  without,  and  the  upper  part 
covered  with  a  coarfe  cloth  under  the  floor,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fmoke  from  getting  into  the  houfe.  When 
the  flue  is  carried  from  the  furnace  to  the  end  of  the 
houfe,  it  may  be  returned  in  the  back  above  the  floor 
twice  in  ftraight  lines,  which  may  be  contrived  to  ap¬ 
pear  like  a  flep  or  two,  by  which  means  the  fmoke 
will  be  continued  in  the  houfe  until  all  its  heat  is  fpent, 
which  will  confequently  warm  the  air  of  the  houfe 
better :  and  the  chimneys  through  which  the  fmoke  is 
to  pafs  off,  may  be  either  at  both  ends,  or  in  the 
middle,  carried  up  in  the  thicknefs  of  the  brick  work 
of  the  flues,  fo  as  not  to  appear  in  fight  within  the 
houfe.  The  flues  fhould  be  firft  covered  with  broad 
tiles  fixteen  inches  long,  and  then  a  bed  of  fand  laid 
over  them  about  two  inches  thick,  upon  which  the 
other  tiles  fhould  be  laid  to  correfpond  with  the  reft 
of  the  floor.  This  thicknefs  of  cover  will  be  full 
enough  to  prevent  the  too  fudden  rife  of  the  heat 
from  the  flues. 

But  if  the  furnace  be  placed  under  the  floor,  the 
thicknefs  of  fand  between  the  brick  arch  which  covers 
it  and  the  floor,  fhould  not  be  lefs  than  four  or  fix 
inches,  fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  fhould  be 
funk  the  lower  3  and  if  from  the  fire-place  to  the  end 
of  the  houfe  the  flues  be  laid  a  little  rifing,  it  will 
caufe  them  to  draw  the  better  3  but  this  rife  muft  be 
allowed  in  the  placing  them  lower  under  the  floor  next 
the  fire,  becaufe  the  floor  muft  be  laid  perfectly  level, 
otherwife  it  will  appear  unfightly. 

In  this  Stove  there  fhould  be  a  ftand  or  fcaffold 
ere6ted  for  placing  fhelves  above  each  other,  that  the 
plants  may  be  difpofed  fo  as  to  make  a  handfome  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  houfe :  but  thefe  fhelves  fhould  be 
made  moveable,  fo  as  to  be  raifed  or  funk,  according  j 
to  the  various  heights  of  the  plants,  otherwife  it  will 
be  very  troublefome  to  raife  or  fink  every  particular  j 
plant  according  to  their  heights,  or  every  year  as  they  , 
advance  in  their  growth.  In  placing  the  feet  of  this 
ftand  you  muft  be  careful  not  to  fet  them  too  near  the 
fire,  nor  dire&ly  upon  the  top  of  the  flue,  efpecially 
that  end  next  the  fire  3  left  by  the  conftant  heat  of  the 
tiles  the’ wood  fhould  take  fire.  The  ftand  fhould  be] 
in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  leaving  a  pafifage  about 
two  feet  and  a  half  in  the  front,  and  another  of  the , 
fame  width  in  the  back,  the  more  conveniently  to  1 
pafs  round  the  plants  in  order  to  water  them,  and  that 
the  air  may  freely  circulate  about  them.  In  difpofing 
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the  plants,  the  talleft  fhould  be  placed  behind,  and  the 
lhorteft  in  front,  fo  that  there  will  not  be  occafion  for 
more  than  five  or  fix  fhelves  in  height  at  moft  3  but 
the  fcaffold  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  that  there  may  be 
two  fhelves  in  breadth  laid  upon  every  rife,  whenever 
there  may  be  occafion  for  it,  which  will  fave  much 
trouble  in  difpofing  the  plants. 

[Bark  Stoves  were  of  later  introdudlion,  as  was  ob- 
ferved  above,  than  thefe  Dry  Stoves,  which  were  only 
an  improvement  upon  the  old  Greenhoufe,  by  adding 
more  glafs,  and  a  furnace  with  flues.  It  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  culture  of  Ananas  firft  gave  rife  to  the 
introduftion  of  the  Bark  Stove.  See  Tan,  or  Tan¬ 
ner’s  Bark. 

Mr.  Bradley,  in  his  general  treatife  of  Hufbandry 
and  Gardening,  for  june  1724,  p.  16 1,  fays,  that 
«  befides  the  hot-bed  commonly  made  of  horfe-litter, 
there  is  another  fort  frequently  ufed  in  Holland,  made 
of  Tanner’s  bark  3  and  that  one  of  the  beft  examples 
in  England  of  this  fort  is  that  of  Mr.  Henry  Teiende, 
gardener  to  Sir  Matthew  Decker  at  Richmond,  for  the 
propagating  of  the  Ananas  or  Pine  Apple,  which  has 
never  been  brought  to  perfection  in  Europe,  till  of  late 
years  Mr.  Le  Cour  of  Leyden  found  out  their  way  ot 
management  with  fo  much  judgment,  that  he  has  fel- 
dom  fewer  than  fix  or  feven  hundred  plants  in  a  fum- 
mer,  which  bring  perfedt  ripe  fruit.  To  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  curious  difeovery  we  are  at  prefent  obliged  3  for 
by  imitating  his  method  of  cultivating  this  delicious 
fruit,  we  find  there  are  like  to  ripen  forty  fruit-trees, 
this  autumn  in  the  garden  at  Richmond,  which  I  have 
mentioned  above  3  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  a  few  years 
we  fhall  find  them  in  like  perfection  in  many  of  our 
Englifh  gardens.” 

In  the  fame  volume,  for  the  month  of  july,  p.  2o6> 
&c.  Mr.  Bradley  gives  a  defeription  of  the  Pine  Apple, 
the  introduction  of  if  into  Holland  by  Mr.  Le  Cour, 
and  its  culture  at  Sir  Matthew  Decker’s.  He  fays  that 
there  were,  in  the  Amfterdam  gardens  about  two  hun¬ 
dred  plants,  chiefly  from  Surinam  and  Curasao,  but 
fome  from  the  Dutch  factories  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  were  in  good  health  3  but  the  art  of  bringing 
them  to  fruit  was  not  known  till  Mr.  Le  Cour  took 
them  in  hand.  He  thus  deferibes  the  hot-bed  ancf 
frame,  “  for  the  education  and  ripening  this  fruit. 
His  frame  is  made  of  whole  deal,  clofely  jointed  :  the  - 
length  eleven  feet,  divided  equally  into  four  lights  3 
the  width  feven  feet  and  a  half 3  three  feet  high  at 
the  back,  and  about  ten  inches  in  the  front.  The  pit 
is  fomewhat  more  than  five  feet  deep  in  the  ground  3 
the  fides  are  lined  with  brick,  and  the  bottom  is  co¬ 
vered  with  pebbles.  About  the  middle  of  february, 
he  puts  in  as  much  hot  dung  or  horfe-litter,  as  will 
raife  the  bed  about  a  foot  high,  and  then  lays  on  the 
tanners  bark  as  equally  as  poflible,  till  the  cafe  of 
brick-work  is  filled,  beating  down  the  tan  gently  with 
a  prong,  or  prefling  it  down  eafily  with  a  board.  A 
bed  of  this  kind  will  take  up  three  hundred  bulhels  of 
tan,  and  if  it  be  well  made,  will  heat  in  about  fifteen 
days,  provided  the  frame  and  glafles  are  fet  over  it. 
When  the  bed  breaths  a  right  heat,  which  we  are  to 
judge  of  by  a  thermometer,  the  plants  are  brought 
from  the  ftove  to  it,  either  to  have  their  pots  quite 
plunged  into  the  bark  3  or,  if  upon  opening  the  holes 
for  them,  the  bark  be  found -too  hot,  then  to  be  fet 
in  only  half  way,  laying  a  few  pebbles  under  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  each  pot,  that  the  water  may  pafs  freely 
through  them.  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  remove 
the  pots  in  froft  or  fnow  3  and  to  examine  the  bed 
from  time  to  time,  whether  the  bark  grows  mouldy, 
mufty,  or  dry,  which  it  will  often  do  in  the  fummer : 
in  fuch  cafe,  it  muft  be  watered  to  recover  its  heat. 
A  bed  thus  prepared  and  managed  will  maintain  a, 
conftant  degree  of  heat,  futficient  to  give  thefe  plants 
the  utmoft  vigour  they  require,  from  the  end  of  fe¬ 
bruary  to  the  end  of  odtober  ;  and  then  the  plants 
muft  be  again  removed  into  the  ftove  or  confervatory. 
In  exceflive  heats  the  glafles  are  tilted  up  at  the  back, 
of  the  frame ;  and  when  the  evenings  are  cool,  the 
bed  muft  be  carefully  covered  with  fubftantial  mat- 
trefles  of  ftraw.  A  bed  of  this  kind  finks  about  a, 

foot,  which  is  convenient,  for  otherwife  the  plants 

would 
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would  be  too  tall  for  the  frame,  before  the  time  of 
houfing  them.” 

“  By  the  fame  method  of  culture,  all  fuch  plants  as 
are  natives  of  climates  as  hot  as  Jamaica,  the  Caribbee 
iflands,  and  two  or  three  degrees  more  fouth,  would 
prosper  here  as  well  as  the  Pine  Apple.  The  Guava 
for  inftance,  the  Banana,  Plantains,  and  even  the  Mango, 
with  all  the  Spices.”  Experience  has  nocjuftified  this 
afiertion  of  ProfefTor  Bradley’s. 

“  The  Stove  ufed  was  that  with  iron  plates  over  the 
flues  j  which,  for  greater  warmth,  was  covered  thick  with 
thatch,  and  the  glafles  were  well  guarded  with  fhut- 
ters ;  and  that  the  fire  might  be  conftant,  he  burnt 
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only  fuch  turf  as  is  commonly  ufed  in  Holland,  agree 
able  to  Mr.  Le  Cour’s  method.” 

<c  The  thermometer  ufed  by  Mr.  Telende,  had  a 
tube  twenty-four  inches  long ,  and  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  the  fpirit  rofe  only  to  fifteen 
inches,  he  accounted  the  air  cold  for  his  plants;  at 
fixteen  and  a  half  temperate  ;  at  eighteen  warm,  which 
was  his  ftandard  for  Pine  Apple  heat ;  at  twenty  inches, 
hot  air  ;  and  at  twenty-one  inches,  fultry.” 

In  vol.  3  of  the  fame  work,  for  the  month  of  july 
17-1>  p.  5  J.  Mr.  Bradley  fays,  that  the  late  inftance 
of  bringing  the  Ananas  or  Pine  Apple  to  perfection 
in  England,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Telende  at  Sir 
Matthew  Decker  s,  has  io  far  gained  upon  the  curious, 
that  already  many  of  our  nobility  have  undertaken  the 
fame  improvement;  and  ’tis  not  to  be  doubted  but  a 
year  or  two  more  will  make  this  undertaking  much 
more  general.” 

In  the  fame  volume,  for  auguft,  &c.  p.  133.  it  is 
faid,  that  “  Mr.  Telende’s  extraordinary  fuccefs  has 
encouraged  many  to  undertake  the  culture  of  the 
Anana. — And  that  the  new  frame  at  the  Phyfick 
Garden  at  Chelfea,  wherein  only  the  ufe  of  the  Tanners 
Bark  has  been  try’d  this  fummer,  1723,  by  Mr.  Miller 
the  curious  gardener  there,  is  an  inftance,  that  it  is 
not  impoffible  to  bring  plants  of  rhe  latitude  of  18 
or  20  degrees  to  the  utmoft  perfection.  About  the 
beginning  of  auguft  he  obferved  the  Senfitive  plants 
there,  about  feven  feet  high,  in  bloflom,  and  the  Hum¬ 
ble  plants  preparing  to  put  forth  their  flowers.  The! 
Flower-Fence  (Poinciana),  fo  much  efteemed  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  fome  other  plants  of  the  fame  country, 
were  faid  to  be  in  greater  ftrength  than  in  Jamaica 
ttfelf,  con  fide ring  the  time  of  their  growth  from  feed.” 

t(  As  for  Pine  Apples,  we  have  inftances  of  their 
being  brought  to  extraordinary  perfe&ion  at  the  gar¬ 
den  of  the  right  honourable  Spencer  Compton,  Speaker 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  at  Chifwick  ;  and  at  that 
curious  gentleman’s  Mr.  John  Warner,  at  Rotherhith. 
There  are  feveral  Stoves  now  built  by  curious  gentle¬ 
men  on  this  account ;  but  as  they  have  not  yet  been 
proved,  I  fhall  forbear  to  mention  them  particularly, 
only  to  take  notice,  that  that  which  was  erecfted  this 
fummer  in  the  gardens  of  William  Parker,  Efq.  near 
Croydon  in  Surrey,  commands  the  admiration  of  all 
the  judges  that  have  feen  it,  for  juft  architecture,  and 
good  contrivance ;  the  defign  of  it,  befides  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  tender  plants  during  the  rigour  of  our  winters, 
and  the  reftoring  of  fick  plants,  which  is  common  to 
moft  ftoves,  is  fikewife  to  ripen  fome  fruits,  which 
have  been  ripened  in  other  ftoves  here,  as  well  as  in 
Holland,  and  to  majce  new  experiments  on  others  that 
have  not  been  try’d  ;  ’tis  therefore  endeavoured  to 
make  this  ftove  capable  of  being  heated  differently  in 
different  parts  of  it,  in  order  to  imitate  in  fome  fort 
different  climates,  which  may  be  regulated  according 
to  different,  heights  of  the  thermometer.  For  thele 
purpofes  it  is  fo  contrived,  that  in  the  fummer  time  it 
may  be  ufeful  by  means  of  tanners  bark  only,  and  in 
the  winter,  both  bark  and  fire  may  be  ufed  together 
or  fire  alone.”  ’ 

“  I  obferve,”  fays  he,  “  in  a  Stove,  which  Mr.  Fair- 
child  has  built  this  year  in  his  garden  at  Hoxton,  for 
Pine  Apples  and  the  moft:  tender  plants,  that  he  has 
raifed  his  fire- flues  above  the  furface  of  the  floor  of 

the  ftove  :  by  which  means  he  avoids  all  danger  from 

■  damps.”  & 

,  1  a'°ove  account  is  accompanied  with  a  plan  and 
elevation  of  a  Stove,  with  a  pit  for  tanners  bark,  from 


a  draught  by  Mr.  Rogers  of  Shoe -lane,  a  very  inge¬ 
nious  architect.  1  a 

John  Cowell,  in  his  Curious  and  Profitable  Gar- 

jjCrkr  °p  ‘  ,I]7'3°’ P-  -1>  giyes  the  fame  account 

Pine  A  r’  ?^d  2  nf  cultivat-i°n  of  the  Ananas  or 
Pine  Apple  in  Holland,  and  by  Sir  Matthew  Decker 

in  England ;  where,”  fays  he,  «  they  were  fo  ex- 
emely  well  managed,  that  all  gentlemen  who  had  eat 
of  them  abroad,  allowed  them  to  be  as  good  and  as  lar^e 
as  they  found  in  the  Weft  Indies.  This  foon  encou¬ 
raged  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  to  build  ftoves 
and  glafs-cafes  for  the  culture  of  the  Pine  Apple 
and  tney  are  now  (1730)  found  in  almoft  every  cu¬ 
rious  garden.”  7 

“  When  I  fay,”  adds  Mr.  Cowell*  «  the  fifft  that 
were  cultivated  in  England,  were  in  Sir  Matthew 
Uecker  s  gardens  at  Richmond*  I  mean  the  firft  that 
were  cultivated  with  fuccefs,  were  in  thofe  gardens  j 
for  long  before  we  had  plants  of  them  brought  to  us, 
ut  had  not  before  that  time  conveniences  for  brino-- 

alive  ”m  t0  °r  CVen  °f  keePinS  the  plants 

Having  thus  afcertained  the  introduction  of  Bark 

™  Smnd  eftablifhed  their  let  us  proceed  to 
Mr.  Miller  s  account  of  their  ftruCture  and  manage¬ 
ment.]  s 

I  he  other. fort  of  Stoves  are  commonly  called  bark 
Stoves,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  dry  Stoves  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Thefe  have  a  large  pit,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  houfe,  three  feet  deep,  and  fix  or  feven 
feet  wide,,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  houfe, 
which  pit  is  filled  with  frefh  tanners  bark  to  make  a 
hot-bed,  and  in  this  bed  the  pots  of  the  moft  tender 
exotic  trees  and  herbaceous  plants  are  plunged.  The 
heat  of  this  bed  being  moderate,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
are  always  kept  in  aCtion,  and  the  moifture  detained 
by  the  bark,  keeps  the  fibres  of  their  roots  in  a  duftile 
itate,  which  in  the  dry  Stove,  where  they  are  placed 
on  fhelves,  are  fubjeCt  to  dry  too  faft,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  plants.  In  thefe  Stoves,  if  they  arc 
rightly  contrived,  may  be  preferved  the  moft  tender 
exotic  trees  and  plants,  which,  before  the  ufe  of  the 
bark  was^  introduced,  were  thought  impoffible  to  be 
kept  in  England  ;  but,  as  there  is  fome  fkill  required 
in  the  ftruCture  of  both  thefe  Stoves,  I  fhall  not  only 
defcnbe  them  as  intelligibly  as  poffible,  but  alfo  annex 
plans  of  both  Stoves  hereto,  by  which  it  is  hoped  every 
curious  perfon  will  be  capable  of  directing  his  work¬ 
men  in  their  ftruCture. 

.  Tbe  dimenfion  of  thefe  Stoves  ffiould  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  plants  intended  to  be  pre- 
erved,  or  the  particular  fancy  of  the  owner,  but  their 
length  ihould  not  exceed  forty  feet  for  one  fire-place  - 
but  where  there  are  two  fires  it  will  be  proper  to  make 
a  partition  of  glafs  in  the  middle,  and  to  have  two 
tan-pits,  that  there  may  be  two  different  degrees  of 
heat  for  plants  from  different  countries  (for  the  reafons 
before  given  in  the  account  of  dry  Stoves  ;)  and  were 
I  to  ereCt  a  range  of  Stoves,  they  fhould  be  all  built 
in  one,  and  only  divided  with  glafs  partitions,  at  leaft 
the  half  way  toward  the  front,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  plants,  becaufe  they  may  have  the  air 
in  each  divifion  fhifted  by  Aiding  the  glafles  of  the  par¬ 
titions,  or  by  opening  the  glafs  door  which  fhould  be 
made  between  each  divifion,  for  the  more  eafy  paf- 
fage  from  one  to  the  other. 

Thefe  Stoves  fhould  be  raifed  above  the  level  of 
the  ground,  in  proportion  to  the  drynefs  of  the  place 
for  if  they  are  built  on  a  moift  fituation,  the  whole 
fhould.  be  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  ground,  fo  that 
the  brick-work  in  front  rauft  be  raifed  three  feet  above 
the  furface,  which  is  the  depth  of  the  bark-bed,  where¬ 
by  none  of  the  bark  will  be  in  danger  of  lying  in 
water ;  but  if  the  foil  be  dry,  the  brick-work  in  front 
need  not  be  more  than  one  foot  above  ground,  and 
the  pit  may  be  funk  two  feet  below  the  furface.  Upon 
the  top  of  this  brick-work  in  front  muft  be  laid  the 
plate  of  timber,  into  which  the  wood-work  of  the  frame 
is  to  be  mortifed  ;  this  fhould  be  of  found  Oak  felled 
m  winter,  without  fap,  the  dimenfion  one  foot  wide 
and  fix  inches  deep,  and  the  upright  timbers  in  front 
muft  be  placed  four  rcet  afunder,  or  fomewhat  more, 

which 
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which  is  the  proportion  of  the  width  of  the  glafs  doors 
or  ladies ;  thefe  fhould  be  about  fix  feet  and  a  half, 
or  feven  feet  long,  and  placed  upright ;  their  dimen- 
fio'h  fnould  be  nine  inches  by  fix,  of  yellow  Fir ;  bu 
frorin  the  top  of  thefe  fliould  be  Hoping  glafies,  which 
fhould  reach  within  three  feet  of  the  back  of  the 
Stove,  where  there  fhould  be  a  ftrong  crown-piece  ot 
timber -placed,  in  which  there  fhould  be  a  groov. 
rnade  for  the  glafies  to  Aide  into;  the  dunenfion  ot 
the  floping  timbers  fliould  be  ten  inches  y  nine  of 
yellow. Fir,  and  the  crown-plate  one  foot  by  nine  or 
ten  inches  of  the  fame  timber.  The.  wall  m  the  bac  v 
part  of  the  Stove  fhould  be  at  leaft  thirteen  inches' 
thick,  but  eighteen  or  twenty-two  inches,  which  is 
two  bricks  and  a  half,  will  be  better,  for  the  greater 
thicknefs  there  is  in  the  back  wall,  the  more  heat 
will  be  thrown  to  the  front,  whereby  the  air  ofothe 
Stove  will  be  better  warmed,  and  the  building  wnl  be 
fo  much  ftronger  j  for  to  this  back  wall  the.  flues, 
through  which  the  fimoke  is  to  pafs,  muft  be  joine 
This  back  wall,  fhould  be  carried  up' about  fixteen  or 
twenty  feet  high,  or  more  for  tall  Stoves,  that  they 
may  be  of  a  proper,  height  to  fupport  the  timbers  of 
the  back  roof,  which  covers  the  filed  behind  the  Stove. 
The  roof  is  fattened  into  the  crown-piece  before-men¬ 
tioned,  which  in  tall  Stoves  fliould  be  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  furface  of  the  tan-bed,  which  wnl  give 
a  fufficient  declivity  to  the  doping  glafies  to  carry  oft 
the  wet,  and  be  of  a  reafonable  height  for  containing 
many  tall  plants.  The  back  roof  may  be  dated,  co¬ 
vered  with  lead,  or  tiled,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  owner;  but  the  manner  of  the  outfide  budding  is 
better  expreffed  by  the  annexed  plan,  than  is  poffible 
to  be  defcribed  in  words. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe,  before  the  tan-bed,  there 
inould.be  a  walk,  about  two  feet  wide,  tor  the  conve- 
niency  of  walking ;  next  to  which  the  bark-pit  mutt 
be  placed,  which  fhould  be  in  width  proportionable 
to  the  breadth  of  the  houfe.  If  the  houfe  is  fourteen 
feet  wide,  which  is  a  due  proportion,  the  pit  may  be 
eight  feet  wide,  and  behind  the  pit  fhould  be  a  walk 
two  feet  wide,  to  pafs,  in  order  to  water  the  plants,  &c. 
then  there  will  be  two  feet  left  next  the  back  wall  to 
eredt  the  flues,  which  mutt  be  all  raifed  above  the 
level  of  the  bark-bed.  Thefe  flues  ought  to  be  one 
foot  wide  in  the  clear,  that  they  may  not  be  too.  foon 
flopped  with  the  foot,  as  alfo  for  the  more  conveniently 
cleaning  them ;  the  lower  flue,  into  which  the  fmdke 
firfc  enters  from  the  fire,  fhould  be  two  feet  deep  in 
the  clear ;  this  fhould  be  covered  with  broad  tiles, 
which  fliould  be  a  foot  and  a  half  lquare,  or  one  foot 
by  a  foot  and '  a  half  long,  that  they  may  be  wide 
enough  to  extend  over  the  wall  in  front  of  the  flues, 
and  to  take  fufficient  hold  of  the  back  wall ; .  over  this 
the  fecond  flue  muft  be  returned  back  again,  which 
rnay  be  twenty  inches  deep,  and  covered  on  the  top 
as  before  ;  and  fo  in  like  manner  the  flues  may  be  re¬ 
turned  over  each  other  fix  or  eight  times,  that  the  heat 
may  be  fpent  before  the  ftnoke  paffes  off.  The  thick¬ 
nefs  of  the  wall  in  front  of  thefe  flues  need  not  be  more 
than  four  inches,  or  three  will  do  very  well  if  they  are 
carefully  carried  up,  but  it  muft  be  well  jointed  with 
mortar,  and  pargitered  within  fide  to  prevent  the 
fmoke  from  getting  into  the  houfe  :  the  outfide  fhould 


be  faced  with  mortar,  and  covered  with  a  coarfe  cloth, 
to  keep  the  mortar  from  cracking,  as  is  pradtifed  in 
letting  up  coppers.  If  this  be  carefully  done,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  fmoke  entering  the  houfe, 
which  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  againft,  for 
there  is  nothing  more  injurious  to  plants  than  fmoke, 
which  will  caule  them  to  drop  their  leaves,  and,  if  it 
continue  long  in  the  houfe,  will  entirely  deftroy  them. 

The  fire-place  mutt  be  made  at  one  end,  where  there 
is  but  one  ;  but,  if  the  Stove  is  Jo  long  as  to  require 
two,  they  fliould  be  placed  at  each  end  of  the  ttied, 
which  muft  be  made  the  length  of  the  Stove,  that  the 
fires  and  the  back  of  the  flues  may  not  fuffer  from  the 
outer  air ;  for  it  will  be  impoffible  to  make  the  fires 
burn  equally,  where  the  wind  has  full  ingrefs  to  it,  and 
it  will  be  troublefome  to  attend  the  fire  in  wet  weather, 
where  it  is  expofed  to  the  rain. 

contrivance  of  the  furnace  muft  be  according 
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to  the  fuel  which  is  defigned  to  burn,  but  as  turf  is  the 
beft  firing/or  Stoves,  where  it  can  be  had  cheap,  many 
prefer  it,  becaufe  it  lafts  longer  than  any  othei  ort  o 
fuel,  and  fo  requires  lefs  attendance.  I  fhall  deicribe  a 
proper  fort  of  furnace  for  that  purpofe. 
f  The  whole  of  this  furnace  fhould  be  erecfted  witmn 
the  houfe,  which  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  teat, 
and  the  front-wall  on  the  outfide  of  the  fire-place, 
next  the  fired,  fliould  be  three  bricks  thick,  the  better 
to  prevent  the  heat  from  coming  out  that  way.  ie 
door  of  the  furnace,  at  which  the  fuel  is  put  in,  mint 
be  as  fmall  as  conveniently  may  be  to  admit  of  the 
fuel ;  and  this  door  fliould  be  placed  near  the  uppei 
part  of  the  furnace,  and  made  to  fhut  as  dote  as  pof¬ 
fible,  fo  that  there  may  be  but  little  of  the  heat  pafs 
off  through  it.  This  furnace  fhould  be  about  twenty 
inches  deep,  and  fixteen  inches  fquare  at  bottom,  but 
may  be  (loped  off  on  every  Tide,  fo  as  to  be  two  feet 
fquare  at  the  top,  and  under  this  furnace  fliould  be  a 
place  for  the  allies  to  fall  into,  which  fliould  be  aoout 
a  foot  deep,  and  as  wide  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  ; 
this  fhould  alfo  have  an  iron  door  to  fhut  as  clofe  as 
poffible,  but  juft  over  the  afh  hole,  above  the  bais 
which  fupport  the  fuel,  fhould  be  a  fquare  hole  about 
four  or  fix  inches  wide  to  let  in  air  to  make  the  hre 
burn  :  this  mutt  alfo  have  an  iron  frame,  and  a  door 
to  fhut  clofe  when  the  fire  is  perfe&ly  lighted,  whim, 
will  make  the  fuel  laft  longer,  and  the  heat  will  be 

more  moderate. 

The  top  of  this  furnace  fliould  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  top  of  the  bark-bed,  that  the  lowett  flue  may  be 
above  the  fire,  fo  that  there  may  be  a  greater  draught 
for  the  fmoke,  and  the  furnace  fliould  be  arche...  over 
with  bricks.  The  beft  materials  for  this  purpoie  are 
what  the  bricklayers  call  Windfor  bricks,  which  fhould 
be  laid  in  loam  of  the  fame  kind  as  the  bricks  are  made 
with,  which,  when  burnt  by  the  fire,  will  cement  the 
whole  together,  and  become  like  one  brick;  but  you 
fliould  be  very  careful,  wherever  the  fire  is  placed, 
that  it  be  not  too  near  the  bark-bed,  for  the  heat  of  the 
fire  will,  by  its  long  continuance,  dry  the  bark,  fo  that 
it  will  lofe  its  virtue,  and  be  in  danger  of  taking  fire ; 
to  prevent  which,  it  will  be  the  beft  method  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  hollow,  between  the  brick-work  of  the  Me 
and  that  of  the  pit,  about  four  or  five  inches  wide, 
which  will  effecftually  prevent  any  damage  anfing  from 
the  heat  of  the  fire ;  nor  fliould  there  be  any  wood¬ 
work  placed  near  the  flues,  or  the  fire-place,  became 
the  continual  heat  of  the  Stove  may  in  time  dry  it  fo 
much  as  to  caule  it  to  take  fire,  which  fhould  be  very 
carefullv  guarded  againft. 

The  entrance  into  this  Stove  fliould  be  eithei  from 
a  green-houfe,  the  dry  Stove,  or  elfe  through  the  fhed 
where  the  fire  is  made,  becaufe  in  cold  weather  the 
front-glaffes  muft  not  be  opened.  The  infide  of  the 
houfe  fliould  be  clean  and  white-wafhed,  becaufe  the 
whiter  the  back  part  of  the  houfe  is,  the  better  it  will 
reflect  the  light,  which  is  of  great  coniequence  to 
plants,  efpecially  in  winter,  when  the  Stove  is  obliged 
to  be  fhut  up  clofe. 

Over  the  top  fliding-glaffes  there  _  fliould  be  either 
wooden  fhutters,  or  tarpaulins  uxed  in  frames  to  coyer 
them  in  bad  weather,  to  prevent  the  wet  from  getting 
through  the  glafies,  and  to  fecure  them  from  being 
broken  by  ftorms  of  hail,  and  thefe  outer  coverings 
will  be  very  ferviceable  to  keep  out  the  froft  ;  and  1 
in  very  fevere  cold  there  is  a  tarpaulin  hung  before  the 
upright  alaffes  in  the  front,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  Stove,  for  then  much  lefs  fire  will  preferve  a 

heat  in  the  houfe.  .  -  ,  t 

In  the  warmeft  of  thele  houfes  or  divifions  ou 
be  placed  the  moll  tender  exotic  trees  and  plants. 
Thefe,  being  natives  of  very  warm  countries,  mould 
be  plunged  in  the  bark-bed,  and  over  the  flues  may 
a  conveniency  made  to  fet  the  Melon  Thiftle,  the  ten¬ 
der  forts  of  Cereufes,  and  Euphorbiurns,  vit  otn 
very  tender  fucculent  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept 

dry  in  winter.  ,  * 

As  in  this  Stove  are  placed  the  plants  of  the  hottel . 

parts  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  the  heat  fhould  be 
kept  up  equal  to  that  marked  Anana  upon  the  bota¬ 
nical  thermometers,  and  fliould  never  be  fuffered  to 
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be  above  eight  or  ten  degrees  cooler  at  moft ;  nor 
fhould  the  fpirit  be  raifed  above  ten  degrees  higher  in 
the  thermometer  during  the  winter  feafon,  both  which 
extremes  will  be  equally  injurious  to  the  plants. 

But  in  order  to  judge  more  exactly  of  the  temper 
of  the  air  in  the  Stove,  the  thermometer  fhould  be 
hung  at  a  good  diftance  from  the  fire 3  nor  fhould  the 
tube  be  expofed  to  the  fun,  but,  on  the J  contrary,  as 
much  in  fhade  as  pofTible 3  becaufe,  whenever  the  fun 
fhines  upon  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  but  one  fingle 
hour,  it  will  raife  the  liquor  in  the  tube  confiderably, 
when  perhaps  the  air  of  the  houfe  is  not  near  fo 
warm,  which  many  times  deceives  thofe  who  are  not 
aware  of  this. 

In  the  management  of  the  plants  placed  in  the  bark- 
bed,  there  muft  be  a  particular  regard  had  to  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  bark,  and  the  air  of  the  houfe,  that  neither 
be  too  violent  3  as  alfo  to  water  them  frequently,  but 
fparingly  in  cold  weather,  becaufe  when  they  are  in 
continual  warmth,  which  will  caufe  them  to  perfpire 
freely,  if  they  have  not  a  proper  fupply  to  anfwer 
their  dilcharge,  their  leaves  will  decay,  and  foon  fall 
off.  As  to  the  farther  directions  concerning  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  particular  plants,  the  reader  is  defired  to 
turn  to  their  feveral  articles,  where  they  are  diftinCtly 
treated  of. 

In  the  erection  of  thefe  Stoves,  it  will  be  of  great 
fervice  to  join  them  all  together  with  only  glafs  parti¬ 
tions  between  them,  as  was  before  obferved  :  and 
where  feveral  of  thefe  Stoves  and  green-houfes  are 
required  in  one  garden,  then  it  will  be  very  proper  to 
have  the  green-houfe  in  the  middle,  and  the  Stoves  at 
each  end,  either  placed  obliquely  or  carried  on  in  one 
ftraight  front.  See  the  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
Confervatory  and  Stoves,  under  Conjervatory ,  in  the 
article  Greenhouse. 

By  this  contrivance  in  the  flruCture  of  thefe  houfes, 
a  perlbn  may  pafs  'from  one  to  the  other  of  them, 
without  going  into  the  open  air  3  which,  befides  the 
.  pleafure  to  the  owner,  is  alfo  of  great  ufe,  becaufe 
there  will  be  no  occafion  to  make  a  back-way  into 
each  of  them,  which  otherwife  muft  be,  fince  the  front 
glafies  of  the  Stove  fhould  not  be  opened  in  cold  wea¬ 
ther,  if  it  can  poffibly-be  avoided  on  any  account, 
otherwife  the  cold  air  ruffling  in,  will  greatly  prejudice 
the  very  tender  plants. 

But  befides  the  Stoves  here  defcribed,  and  the  green- 
houfe,  it  will  be  very  neceflary  to  have  a  glafs-cafe  or 
two,  wherever  there  are  great  collections  of  plants. 

1  hefe  may  be  built  exactly  in  the  manner  already  de¬ 
fcribed  for  the  Stoves,  with  upright  glaffes  in  front, 
and  Hoping  glaftes  over  the  top  of  them,  which 
fhould  run  within  four  feet  of  the  back  of  the  houfe. 
The  height,  depth,  and  other  dimenfions,  fhould  be 
conformable  to  that  of  the  Stoves,  which  will  make  a 
regularity  in  the  building.  Thefe  may  be  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  range  on  each  hand  beyond  the  Stoves  5 
and  it  there  be  a  flue  carried  along  round  each  of  thefe, 
with  an  oven  to  make  a  fire  in  very  cold  weather,  it 
will  lave  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  prevent  the  froft 
from  ever  entering  the  houfe,  be  the  winter  ever  fo 
feverp  ;  but  the  upper  glaftes  of  thefe  houfes  fhould 
have  either  fhutters  of  wood,  or  tarpaulins  in  frames 
to  cover  them  in  frofty  weather  3  and  if  there  is  a  con¬ 
trivance  to  cover  the  upright  glaifes  in  froft,  either 
with  mats,  ftiutters,  or  tarpaulins,  it  will  be  of  great 
ufe  in  winter,  otherwife  the  flue  muft  be  ufed  when  the 
froft  comes  on,  which  fhould  only  be  done  upon  extra¬ 
ordinary  occafions  3  becaufe  the  defign  of  thefe  houfes 
is,  to  keep  fuch  plants  as  require  only  to  be  preferved 
from  froft,  and  need  no  additional  warmth  3  but  at 
the  fame  time,  require  more  air  than  can  conveniently 
be  given  them  in  a  greenhoufe.  In  one  of  thefe 
houfes  may  be  placed  all  the  forts  of  Aloes,  Mefem- 
bryanthemums,  African  Sedums,  Cotyledons,  and  odier 
fucculent  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In 
the  other  the  feveral  kinds  of  ArClotis,  Ofteofpermum, 
Royena,  Lotus,  and  other  woody  or  herbaceous  plants 
from  the  fame  country,  or  any  other  in  the  fame  lati¬ 
tude. 

Thus  by  contriving  the  greenhoufe  in  the  middle, 
and  one  Stove  and  a  glafs-cafe  at  each  end,  there  will 
Vol.  II. 
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be  a  conveniency  to  keep  plants  from  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  world,  which  can  be  no  otherwife  main-* 
tamed  but  by  placing  them  in  different  degrees  of  heat* 
according  to  the  places  of  their  native  growth. 

The  Stoves  before  defcribed  are  fuch  as  are  ufuallv 
built  to  maintain  exotic  plants,  which  will  not  live  in 
England,  unlefs  they  enjoy  a  temperature  of  air,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  the  feveral  countries  from  whence 
they  are  brought ;  and  whoever  is  inclinable  to  pre-> 
ferve  a  large  coljeftion  of  plants  from  different  coun¬ 
tries,  muft  contrive  to  have  two  or  three  of  thefe  Stoves, 
each  of  which  fhould  be  kept  in  a  different  temperature 
of  warmth  3  and  the  plants  fhould  be  adapted  to  the 
feveral  degrees  of  heat  required  to  preferve  them  3 
but  as  the  far  greater  number  of  Stoves  which  have 
been  eredted  in  England,  are  defigned  for  the  culture 
of  the  Ananas  only,  I  fhall  add  a  description  of  two 
forts  of  Stoves,  of  the  leaft  expenfe  in  building  for 
this  purpofe  3  fo  that  whoever  is  inclinable  to  eredt 
a  Stove  tor  ripening  Ananas,  may,  by  attending  to 
the  plans  and  defcriptions,  diredt  the  building  and  con* 
trivingfuch  Stoves  as  they  are  defirous  to  have,  or  ac-* 
cording  to  the  number  of  fruit  propofed  to  be  ripened 
annually. 

The  firft  fort  of  Stove  is  that  which  is  defigned  for 
the  plants,  which  produce  the  fruit  the  fame  year  5  for 
as  the  plants  do  not  generally  fruit  until  the  fecond  year 
from  their  being  taken  from  the  old  plants,  whether 
they  are  fuckers  from  the  fide  of  the  plants  or  crowns 
taken  from  the  fruit,  if  they  fruit  the  fucceeding  year, 
the  fruit  will  be  fmall  5  therefore  when  they  are  pro¬ 
perly  managed,  they  will  not  produce  their  fruit  until 
the  fecond  year,  by  which  time  they  will  have  ob¬ 
tained  ftrength  to  produce  large  fruit,  in  which  their 
greateft  value  confifts  3  for  although  there  are  feveral 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  differ  in  degrees  of  good- 
nek,  as  in  molt  other  fruits,  yet  they  may  all  of  them 
be  improved  in  their  fize,  without  dimimfhing  their 
excellence  in  tafte  ;  though  I  know  there  are  fome 
perfons  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  who  believe  that 
the  fmall  fruit  are  always  better  flavoured  than  the 
large  5  but  from  long  experience  I  can  aflert,  that  the 
larger  and  better  nourilhed  this  fruit  is,  the  higher  will 
be  its  flavour,  fuppofing  the  forts  are  the  fame  3  there¬ 
fore  every  perfon  who  cultivates  this  fruit,  fhould  en¬ 
deavour  to  have  it  improved  to  the  greateft  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  in  order  to  which  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
fmafl  Stove,  in  which  the  young  plants  may  be  placed 
to  bring  them  forward  for  fruiting,  and  the  following 
autumn  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  larger  Stove 
for  ripening :  but  I  fhall  return  to  the  defcription  of 
the  larger  Stove.  The  length  of  this  muft  be  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  defired  in  one  feafon, 
for  as  to  the  width,  that  fhould  not  be  much  varied  3 
the  tan-bed  fhould  never  be  narrower  than  fix,  nor 
fhould  it  be  more  than  feven  feet  wide  5  for  when  it  is 
more,  there  will  be  difficulty  in  reaching  thofe  plants 
which  are  in  the  middle  of  the  bed,  to  water  or  clean 
them  3  and  if  there  is  room  enough  on  each  fide  of 
the  bed  for  a  walk  a  foot  and  half  broad,  it  will  be 
fufficient  for  perfons  to  water  and  do  every  thine; 
which  is  neceflary  to' the  plants 3  and  as  thefe  places 
are  not  defigned  for  walking  in,  it  is  to  no  purpofe  to 
have  broad  walks  5  and  the  fires  muft  be  larger,  in 
proportion  to  the  fpace  of  the  houfe,  otherwife  the’  air 
cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth. 
If  the  Stove  is  made  thirty-fix  feet  long  in  the  clear, 
then  the  tan-bed  may  be  thirty-three  fe'et  long,  and  a 
walk  left  at  each  end  a  foot  and  half  wide,  which  will 
be  fufficient  to  walk  round  the  bed  to  water  and  attend 
the  plants  3  and  iuch  a  tan-bed  will  contain  eighty 
fruiting  plants  very  well  if  the  bed  is  feven  feet  wide, 
and  this  Stove  may  be  very  well  warmed  with  one 
fire  3  but  if  the  Stove  is  built  much  larger,  there  muft 
be  two  fire-places  contrived,  one  at  each  end,  other- 
wife  the  air  of  the  houfe  cannot  be  kept  in  a  proper 
temperature  of  heat.  N  The  quantity  of  fuel  which 
will  be  wanting  for  a  Stove  of  thirty-fix  feet  lon^  in 
the  clear,  is  about  three  chaldron  and  a  half  of  coals, 
or  in  fuch  proportion  for  any  other  fort  of  fuel  5  when 
coals  can  be  had  realonable,  it  is  the  belt  kind  of  fuel  5 
and  the  pit  or  Scotch  coal  is  preferable  to  the  Newcaftle 
^  M  coal. 
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coal,  becaufe  the  latter  is  very  fubjeft  to  melt  or  rim 
into  clinkers  when  the  oven  is  very  hot,  which  the 
pit  coal  never  does,  but  always  burns  away  with  a  white 
a(h,  making  but  little  foot ;  fo  that  the  flues  will  not 
require  to  be  fo  often  cleaned,  as  when  the  other  coal 
is  ufed.  The  next  beft  fuel  for  Stoves  is  peat,  where 
it  can  be  procured  good,  but  the  fcent  of  this  fuel  is 
difagreeable  to  many  people.  There  are  lome  perfons 
who  burn  wood  in  their  Stoves,  but  this  fuel  requires 
much  greater  attendance  than  any  cither,  therefore  is 
fiot  very  proper  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  in  the  building 
of  the  Stoves,  the  ovens  muft  be  contrived  for  the  fortj 
of  fuel  which  is  to  be  ufed  in  them. 

The  Stoves  defigned  for  ripening  the  fruit  of  the 
Ananas  fhould  have  upright  glaffes  in  their  front, 
which  fhould  be  high  enough  to  admit  a  perfon  to 
Walk  upright  under  them  on  the  walk  in  the  front  of 
the  houfe  ;  or  where  this  cannot  be  admitted,  the  front 
walk  may  be  fqnk  one  foot  lower  than  that  on  the 
back  of  the  tan-bed,  fo  that  the  lurface  of  the  bed 
will  be  ’a  foot  above  the  walk,  which  will  be  rather  an 
advantage,  as  the  plants  will  be  fo  much  nearer  the 
glafs ;  and  a  perfon  may  with  great  eafe  water  and 
attend  the  plants  when  they  are  thus  railed  above  the 
walk  ;  therefore,  when  a  Stove  is  fo  fltuated,  as  that 
the  raiflng  of  it  high  above  ground  might  be  attended 
with  inconvenience,  the  walks  quite  round  the  tan-bed 
may  be  funk  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  bed,  which  will  admit  of  the  Stove  being  builc  j 
fo  much  lower ;  for  if  there  is  height  for  a  perfon  to 
walk  under  the  glaffes,  it  will  be  as  much  as  is  required  ; 
but  as  the  flues,  when  returned  four  times  againft  the 
hack  wall  will  rife  near  feven  feet,  fo  the  bottom  of  I 
the  lower  flue  fhould  be  on  the  fame  level  with  the 

walk,  to  admit  room  enough  for  the  whole  under  the 
roof.  Over  the  upright  glaffes  there  muft  be  a  range 
of  doping  glaffes,  which  muft  run  to  join  the  roof, 
which  fhould  come  fo  far  from  the  back  wall  as  to 
cover  the  flues,  and  the  walk  behind  the  tan-pit ;  for  | 
if  the  doping  glaffes  are  of  length  fufficient  to  reach 
nearly  over  the  bed,  the  plants  will  require  no  more 
light ;  therefore  thefe  glaffes  fhould  not  be  longer  than 
is  absolutely  neceflary,  that  they  may  be  the  more  ma¬ 
nageable. 

The  other  Stove  (commonly  called  the  Bucceffion 
Houfe),  which  is  defigned  for  raiflng  young  plants 
until  they  are  of  a  proper  fize  to  produce  fruit,  need 
not  be  built  fo  high  as  the  former,  the  frames  there¬ 
fore  may  be  made  in  one  dope,  without  any  upright 
glaffes  in  front :  many  perfons  have  formerly  made 
tan-beds,  with  two  flues  running  through  the  back 

wall,  and  covered  with  glaffes,  made  in  the  fame 
manner  as  thofe  for  common  hot-beds,  only  larger. 
But  thofe,  having  no  paffage  into  them,  the  glaffes 
muft  be  taken  off  when  the  plants  want  water,  &c. 
The  damps  alfo  often  rife.  in  winter,  when  the  glaffes 
are  clofely  fliut.  And  there  js  danger  of  the  tan 
taking  fire,  where  great  care  is  not  taken  that  it  does 
not  lie  near  the  flues.  So  that  although  the  fmall 
Stove  (or  fucceffion  houfe)  here  propofed,  is  more 
expenfive  in  building,  yet  being  greatly  preferable  to 
thofe  pits,  and  the  after  expenfe  being  the  fame,  it 
has  become  more  general  wherever  this  fruit  has  been 
cultivated. 

Where  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wet  fettling  in 
winter  about  the  tan,  the  bark-pit  may  be  funk  two 
feet  deep  in  the  ground,  and  raifed  one  foot  above 
the  furface.  The  only  walk  which  is  neceflary  in  thefe 
Stoves,  is  at  the  back  of  the  bed,  and  that  may  be 
on -a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  ground,  fo  that  the 
tan-bed  will  be  more  than  a  foot  above  the  walk  ;  and 
the  flues  beginning  from  the  level  of  the  walk,  there 
will  be  room  to  return  them  three  times,  which  will 
warm  the  air  much  more  with  the  fame  fire  than 
when  they  are  carried  but  twice  the  length  of  the 
Stove. 

But  in  wet  land  the  tan-bed  fhould  be  wholly  raifed 
above  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  tan  from  being  chilled  by  moifture  ;  and  in  fuch 
places  the  walk  at  the  back  fhould  be  raifed  near  two 
feec  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  becaufe  the  tan¬ 
ked  fhould  not  rile  much  more  than  one  foot  above 
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the  walk ;  for  if  it  is  higher,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  reach  the  plants  when  they  require  water.  The 
brick  wall  of  the  pit,  on  the  fide  next  the  walk,  need 
not  be  more  than  four  inches  thick  j  fo  far  as  rifes 
above  the  walk,  but  below  that  it  fhould  be  nine  inches 
thick  1  the  reafon  for  reducing  the  wall  above,  is  to 
gain  room  for  the  walk,  which  would  otherwife  be  too 
much  contrafted ;  and  if  there  is  a  kirb  of  Oak  laid 
on  the  top  of  the  four  inch  wall,  it  will  fecure  the 
bricks  from  being  difplaced,  and  fufficiently  ftrengthen 
the  wall,  which  being  but  one  foot  above  the  walk,  will 
not  be  in  any  danger  of  falling;  and  on  this  kirb 
there  may  be  two  or  three  upright  iron  bars  fixed  with 
claws,  to  fupport  the  crown-piece  of  timber,  which 
will  fecure  it  from  hanging  in  the  middle.  There 
may  be  more  or  fewer  of  thefe  bars  according  to  the 
length  of  the  Stove ;  but  if  they  are  about  ten  feet 
afunder,  it  will  be  near  enough.  If  thefe  iron  bars  are 
one  inch  fquare,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  anfwer 
the  defign. 

[Hot-houfes  and  Pine-Stoves  are  frequently  in- 
fefted  with  red  fpiders,  ants  and  other  infefts.  A 
kind  of  bellows  has  been  invented,  and  is  fold  in  the 
fhops,  by  which  the  fumes  of  burning  tobacco  are 
applied  to  the  plants ;  or  when  the  houfe  is  deeply 
infe&ed,  it  may  be  filled  entirely  by  means  of  a  hole 
made  in  the  door  big  enough  to  admit  the  pipe  of  the 
bellows  ;  the  fmoke  being  kept  in  for  feveral  hours* 
This  muft  be  repeated  two  or  three  times,  according 
to  the  condition  the  plants  are  in ;  but  if  fome  few 
only  are  infefted,  they  may  be  removed  into  a  fmall 
room  and  fumigated  there.  This  operation  is  found 
to  anfwer  well  in  forcing-frames,  hot-beds,  on  Melon- 
plants,  &c.  The  inventor  Mr.  Green,  at  the  royal 
garden  at  Kew,  received  a  premium- from  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  for  this 
invention. 

Matches  alfo,  moiftened  with  a  tindure  of  Aflfa- 
foetida,  and  then  rolled  in  a  powder  of  brimftone  and 
Scotch  fnuff  in  equal  quantities,  have  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  be  burnt  in  the  houfes  clofe  fhut  up.  The 
walls  alfo,  with  the  frames,  &c.  to  be  well  wafhed 
with  four  ounces  of  fublimate  diflolved  in  two  gallons 
of  water.  This  wafh  may  be  ufed  on  old  garden  walls, 
and  to  the  roots  of  trees  infefted  with  ants,  if  made 
weaker*. 

Forcing  Stoves  are  a  modern  invention  for  bring¬ 
ing  forward  before  the  natural  feafon  all  forts  of  ele¬ 
gant  flowers  and  delicate  fruits..  They  differ  in  no 
wife  from  thofe  which  are  defcribed  above  in  their 
ftrudure  and  manner  of  being  heated,  but  only  in 
their  application. 

The  bark  forcing  Stoye  has  a  tan-pit,  in  which  pots 
of  Rofes,  Pinks,  Narciffufes  and  other  bulbs,  and  va¬ 
rious  choice  flowers  are  plunged,  in  order  to  have 
them  early  in  the  fpring.  Tender  annual  flowers  may 
alfo  be  raifed  in  this  pit.  And  pots  of  Strawberries, 
dwarf  Cherries,  Kidney  Beans,  &c.  may  either  be  fet 
in  the  pit,  on  the  Tides  of  it,  or  on  fhelves  nearer  to 
the  glaffes.  If  the  Stove-  be  big  enough,  there  may 
be  a  border  of  earth  next  the  back  wall,  and  a  fmall 
one  in  front,  in  which  fruit-trees,  fuch  as  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Nedlarines,  and  Apricots,  may  be  planted 
in  the  full  ground.  Vines  alfo,  planted  on  the  outfide 
in  front,  may  be  trained  in,  along  the  frames  of  the 
upper  fafhes.  This  Stove  has  a  furnace  with  flues, 
and  gentle  fires  muft  be  made  in  this  when  the  nights 
are  cold,  and  even  /  in  the  day  time  occafionally, 
when  the  weather  is  very  fevere,  to  keep  a  uniform 
heat. 

The  dry  forcing  Stove  has  no  pit,  but  furnace  and 
fire-flues  only;  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  forcing 
fruit-  trees,  as  Peaches,  Neftarines,  Vines,  Figs,  early 
Cherries,  and  the  beft  forts  of  Apricots  and  Plums, 
together  with  Goofeberries,  Currants,  Rafpberries, 
Strawberries,  &c. — The  whole  area  is  filled  with  rich 
earth  two  feet  deep,  in  which  the  trees  are  planted  to 
remain,  having  been  firft  trained  in  the  open  ground, 
till  they  are  in  a  ftate  for  bearing.  They  are  planted 


*  Wefton’s  Trails,  ed.  2.  p.  296.  and  Ailway  in  Tranf. 
Arts,  vol.  5. 
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in  ftraight  or  oblique  lines  from  the  back  to  the  front, 
the  talleft  behind  ;  and  are  trained  againft  the  back 
wall  and  front  to  a  trellis,  and  in  the  area  as  efpaliers. 
Pots  of  Strawberries  and  Kidney-Beans  are  placed 
dpon  fhelves  near  the  glaffes,  and  Vines  are  trained 
in  from  without  along  the  frames,  or  on  trellis-work 
over  the  upper  glaffes. 

Thefe  Stoves  begin  to  be  worked  in  January  or  early 
in  february.  When  the  fruiting  feafon  is  part,  the  up¬ 
per  glafies  are  removed,  to  admit  air  and  Ihowers,  to 
ftrengthen  the  annual  fhoots  of  the  trees  ■,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinue  till  winter. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  fuch  a  Stove,  crouded  with 
fruit-trees  of  different  kinds,  that  require  different 
management,  and  fome  more  warmth  to  force  them 
than  others,  all  the  trees  will  not  fucceed  equally  well  •, 
and  the  Vines  trained  along  the  upper  glaffes  will  be 
apt  to  fhade  the  trees  in  the  area  below  too  much. 
Curious  and  opulent  noblemen  and  gentlemen  there¬ 
fore  have  a  diftind  Stove  conftruded  for  each  fort  of 
fruit ;  taking  its  name  from  the  fpecies  of  fruit  which 
it  is  defigned  to  bring  forward :  as  the  Peach-houfe, 
Vinery,  &c.  But  lince  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  ftrudUre  of  thefe  Stoves,  and  they  differ  chiefly 
in  the  ufe  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  is  not  necef- 
fary  to  defcribe  them. 

Stoves  upon  various  plans,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  owner  or  the  builder,  have  been  conftruded  ; 
but  as  in  general  there  is  little  to  recommend  them, 
and  the  common  ones  are  the  beft  for  ufe,  it  would  be 
lofing  time  to  enter  farther  upon  the  fubjed. 

Forcing-Frames  are  much  ufed  by  the  nurfery-men 
near  London  for  bringing  forward  or  forcing  early 
flowers,  tender  annuals,  dwarf  fruit-trees.  Strawberries, 
Kidney-beans,  &c.  Thefe  are  from  five  to  fifteen 
feet  wide,  from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  and  of  any  length 
at  plcafure ;  a  wall  of  brick  behind,  and  a  front  of 
glafs,  either  in  one  Hope,  or  with  upright  glaffes  be¬ 
fore,  and  floping  ones  above.  Dung,  bark,  or  fire 
may  be  applied  to  heat  thefe  forcing-frames.  If  the 
firft,  it  is  placed  chiefly  againft  the  back  wall  and  ends, 
which  are  then  moftly  formed  of  thick  planks.  If 
bark  or  fire  be  ufed,  the  ftrudure  and  application 
are.  much  the  fame  as  in  the  Bark  and  Dry  Stoves  de- 
fcribed  above. 

Hot-walls  are  forcing-frames  worked  by  fire,  and 
intended  to  bring  forward  choice  fruits.  If  it  is  pro- 
pofed  to  have  only  a  fingle  row  of  trained  trees,  a 
border  of  from  four  to  fix  feet  in  width  will  be  fuf- 
ficient.  The  back  wall  muft  be  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  flues  running  the  whole  length.  In  front  is  a 
wall  a  foot  high,  with  a  plate  on  it;  upon  which  are 
Hoping  glafs-frames,  to  the  top  of  the  back  wall ;  thefe 
are  moft  convenient  in  two  ranges,  the  upper  range 
made  to  Aide.  The  trees  are  trained  on  a  trellis, 
within  five  or  fix  inches  of  the  wall.  Along  the  bot¬ 
tom  may  be  fot  in  the  border  Strawberries,  dwarf 
Kidney-beans,  frame  Peas,  Rofes,  or  any  flowers  or 
fruits,  that  do  not  grow  io  high  as  to  fhade  the  trees. 
Such  a  frame  may  be  worked  with  one  furnace,  if  it  be 
not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  lonm 

Larger  forcing-frames  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
Forcing  Dry  Stove  defcribed  above. 

For  Hotbeds,  fee  the  article  in  its  proper  place, 
and  under  Cucumis.] 

Frames  covered  with  oiled  paper  inftead  of  glaft, 
are  fometimes  ufed  for  protecting  Melons,  &c.  They 
may  be  made  either  like  the  cover  of  a  waggon,  or 
like  the  roof  a  houfe.  They  have  a  frame  of  wood 
at  the  bafe,  to  which,  in  the  former,  broad  hoops  are 
faftened.bent  over  circularly.  The  width  of  the  frame 
fhould  be  from  five  to  fix  feet.  The  diftance  between 
the  hoops  fhould  not  be  more  than  a  foot ;  and  there 
fhould  be  two  rows  of  ftrong  packthread  or  rope  yarn 
on  each  fide  of  the  arch,  running  from  hoop  to  hoop, 
to  keep  the  oiled  paper  from  finking  down  with  wet. 
The  length  of  each  frame  fhould  not  be  much  more 
than  ten  feet,  that  being  about  the  fize  of  a  three-light 
frame  ;  and  if  they  are  longer,  they  will  be  fo  heavy 
as  to  be  troublefome  to  move. 

The  other  fort  of  frame  may  be  made'of  pantile 
laths,  or  flips  of  deal  of  thofe  dimenfions,  faftened  into 
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a  ridge-tree  at  the  top,  and  the  bafe -frame  at  the 

0tk°r\'  may  have  hinges  alternately  on 

e<*cn  i  e,  that  they  may  be  raffed  to  give  air  occa- 
fionally,  on  the  fide  from  the  wind,  or  on  both  fides 
when  the  weather  is  warm. 

when  the  frames  are  quite  dry,  the  paper  is  pafted 
on.  1  he  beft  paper  for  this  purport,  is  what  they  call 
Dutch  wrapper ;  for  it  is  ftrong,  and  when  oiled  over 
becomes  pellucid.  After  the  pafte  is  well  dried,  the 
paper  fhould  be  oiled  over  on  the  outfide,  which  if 
well  done  with  lintfeed  oil  will  be  fufficient.  The  oil 
fhould  be  dry  before  the  frames  are  expofed  to  the 
wet,  otherwife  the  paper  will  tear.  In  parting  the 
paper  on  the  frames  care  fhould  be  taken  to  ftretch  it 
out  very  fmooth ;  and  to  pafte  it  to  all  the  ribs  of  the 
frames,  and  alfo  to  the  packthreads,  to  prevent  the 
wind  from  railing  the  paper. 

If  the  frames  are  well  painted  over  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  compofition,  they  will  laft  a  long  time. — To  evert 
fix  pounds  of  melted  pitch,  add  half  a  pint  of  lint- 
feed  oil,  and  a  pound  of  brickduft ;  mix  them  well 
together,  and  ufe  them  warm.  This  is  the  beft  pig¬ 
ment  for  all  timber  expofed  to  the  weather,  for  no 
moifture  can  penetrate  through  it. 

The  covers  here  defcribed  muft  not  be  kept  too 
clofe  down  over  the  plants,  left  they  be  drawn  up  too 
weak  :  but  air  fhould  always  be  admitted,  when  it  can 
be  done  with  fafety. 

1  hefe  covers  of  oiled  paper  are  ufeful  not  only  for 
Melons,  but  for  covering  Cuttings  of  exotic  plants^ 
and  for  many  other  purpofes.  The  paper  will  feldom 
laft  longer  than  one  feafoh  ;  but  if  the  frames  be  well 
made,  and  when  out  of  ufe,  carefully  laid  up  under 
lheitei,  they  will  laft  feveral  years  efpeciaily  if  a 
band  of  ftraw  be  laid  round  the  bed,  for  the  frames  to 
reft  upon,  during  the  time  they  are  in  ufe. 

Str  amonioi  des  and  Stramonium.  See  Datura. 
STRATlolES.  (Et^iwtjk  of  Diojcorides.  From 
(fjoxlot;,  an  army.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  687.  Reich,  n.  744.  Schreb.  n.  1541. 
Garin,  t.  14.  Jiff.  67.  v.  Bergen  dijf.  Z inn, 
comm,  gotting.  4.  426.  t.  9.  10.  Abides.  Boerh. 
lugdb.  2.  172. 

Clalft  22.  10.  Dioecia  Dodecandria. — Polyandria 
Hexagynia.  Lin.  gen. 

Nat.  order  of  Palma.  Hydro  char  ides ,  Juff 

generic  Character. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Spathe  common  two-leaved,  three  or  five-flowered  i 
leaflets  boat-lhaped,  compreffed,  obtufe,  converging, 
keeled,  almoft  equal,  permanent.  Proper  (of  the 
lateral  flowers  one-leafed,  membranaceous,  channelled 
at  the  back,  oppofite  to  the  leaflets  of  the  common 
fpathe,  and  hidden  by  them. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  obcordate,  from  ered  fpteading,  twice 
as  large  as  the  perianth. 

Nedlaries '  twenty,  anther-fhaped,  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  in  a  ring,  inferted  into  the  receptacle. 

Stam.  Filaments  twelve,  filiform,  fhorter  than  the  nec¬ 
taries,  inferted  into  the  receptacle.  Anthers  linear 
ered.  1  * 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Spathe  two-leaved,  one-flowered :  leaflets  boat- 
fhaped,  compreffed,  obtufo,  converging,  unequal, 
permanent.  * 

Perianth  as  in  the  Male,  fuperior. 

Cor.  as  in  the  Male. 

Nectaries  as  in  the  Male,  a  littrt  larger. 

Pisv.  Germ  inferior,  ovate-hexangular,  compreffed. 

Styles  fix,  two-parted.  Stigmas  Ample,  recurved. 

Per.  Berry  ovate,  narrowed  to  both  ends,  fix-fided,  fix- 
celled  :  with  a  pellucid  pulp. 

Seeds  very  many,  oblong,  cylindrical. 

Obs.  Ne diaries  commonly  twenty-one  or  twenty-two . 
Stamens  eleven  or  twelve.  Willdenow. _ Ac¬ 

cording  to  Roth ,  Ne diaries  thirty -one.  Stamens 
commonly  thirteen. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Spathe  two- leaved.  Perianth  fuperior,  trifid.  Pet. 
three.  Berry  fix- celled. 


SPECIES. 


I 


/ 


% 
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SPECIES. 


1. 


Stratiotes  aloides.  .  A 

Zi«.  /pec.  754.  jO/.  506.  Reich.  1.  623.  lapp- 
n.  222.  Juec.  n.  47 9.  hort.  cliff.  221.  Garth, 
frudt.  1.  48.  Hud/.  angl.  236.  Wither.  arr-ef’ 
3.  496.  Smith  brit.  579.  &?/.  /.  379.  Relb. 

cant.  ed.  2.  n.  449.  Dick/  hort.  ficc.\*j.  iv> 
FI.  dan.  t.  337.  Krock.  file/,  n.  844.  Gmel.fib. 
1.  2.  Bergen  in  nov.  adi.  nat.  cur.  1.  15°-  JVLtU. 

illuftr.  ^  . 

S.  foliis  aloes,  femine  longo.  Gundel/h.  ap.  pohren. 

Rati /yn.  290.  Petiv.  brit.  t. fii.fi.  5* 

S.  f.  Militaris  aizoides.  Lob.  hifi.  904.  Park,  theat. 


I  249.  !•  .  c 

Militaris  aizoides.  Lob.  ic.  1.  37 S’  2*  Ger.  077. 

emac.  8 25*  hifi.  i324* 

Aloe  paiuftris.  Bauh.  pin.  286.— f.  Aizoon  paluftre. 

Baub.  hifi.  3.  787*  '  ' 

Sedum  aquatile.  EW.  pempt.  589.  1. 

Leaves  enfiif or  m-tri  angular  aculeate  -/err ate. 

[2.  Stratiotes  acoroides. 

Lin./yfi.  506.  ffppl.  268. 

Acorus  marinus.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  191 .  /.  75./.  2. 
Leaves  enfiform  fiat  very  finooth ,  fipathe  beat  ded  at  the 

,  point. 

3.  Stratiotes  alifmoides. 

Lin. /pec.  7 54.  /yft.  5°6.  Reich.  2:  623.  want.  405. 

/.  ».  223.  agjpt.  4.  loi. 

Ottel-ambel.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  95*  t.  46. 

Leaves  cordate. 

-  descriptions,  &V. 

1 .  Leaves  all  radical,  forming  a  ft  ar- like  tuft,  as  in 
the  Aloes  and  Sedums  :  their  fubftance  is  rigid,  brittle, 
vafcular  and  pellucid ;  their  teeth  and  points  very 
{harp  ;  the  keel  alfo  fharp.  Peduncles  feveral,  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  upright,  fomewhat  compreffed,  fmooth; 
each  bearing  one  upright  white  flower,  arifing  from  a 
two-leaved  fheath.  Stamens  fhort,  with  awl-fhaped 
anthers.  Germ  above  the  fheath,  but  much  below 
the  calyx.  Styles  fix,  cloven,  rifing  a  little  above  the 
ftamens  u.  Berry  ovate,  beaked,  drooping,  fielhy  : 
cells  v/ith  a  double  membrane,  very  thin,  feparate 
lengthwife,  full  of  a  cryftalline  pulp.  Seeds  from  ten 
to  twelve  in  each  cell,  ovate,  lomewhat  angular,  of  a 
pale,  brownifh  red,  neftling  in  the  pulp,  and  faflened 
to  the  rind  of  the  berry,  near  the  external  angles  of 
the  cells.  The  pulp  in  its  natural  ftate  is  clear,,  like 
the  vitreous  humour  of  the  eye  ;  in  fpirits  of  wine  it 
becomes  opaque  and  white,  like  the  white  of  an  egg 
when  boiled ;  plunged  into  water  it  becomes  clear 
again  x. 

The  Stratiotes,  Water  Aloe  or  Water  Soldier,  is  a 
ftoloniferous  plant,  and  truly  perennial,  though  each 
root  flowers  but  once,  as  in  lome  fpecies  of  Saxifraga, 
Sempervivum,  &c.  The  parent  plant,  rooted  in  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  after  flowering,  fends 
out  buds  of  leaves  at  the  end  of  long  runners,  which 
rife  to  the  furface,  form  roots,  flower,  and  then  fink 
to  the  bottom,  where  they  take  hold  of  the  mud, 
fometimes  ripen  their  feeds,  and  always  become  in 
their  turn  the  parents  of  another  race  of  young 
offsets. 

Linneus  quotes  Bergen,  Zinn  and  Fabricius,  as 
having  found  the  flowers  dioicous;  (he  fays  alfo  that 
Schreber  fent  him  a  male  flower,  and  obferved  that  in 
the  hermaphrodite  flower  the  anthers  were  barren : 
accordingly  he  has  placed  this  plant  in  the  clafs 
Dioecia.)  Linneus  however  always  obferved  them  to 
be  hermaphrodite.  The  ftamens  are  apparently  imper- 
fed  in  lome  flowers,  and  the  ftyles  in  others.  The 
genus  is  very  near  akin  to  Hydrocharis,  and  perhaps 
ought  to  be  united  with  ity. 

Native  of  fome  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Siberia. 
In  England,  it  occurs  plentifully  in  the  fen  ditches  of 
the  Ifle  of  Ely.  In  Lincolnfhire  and  Norfolk  very 
frequent.  .  In  Chefhire  and  Yorkfhire.  ’  Flowering  in 
july.  .  In  tpring  the  offsets  rife  and  float  on  the  furface, 
fometimes  eight  or  ten  in  a  circle,  and  fo  thick,  as 
entirely  to  fill  up  the  furface  of  the  ditches,  and  pre¬ 
vent  all  other  plants  from  growing  in  it.  A  great  va- 
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riety  of  infers  are  nourifhed  by  this  plant ;  fome  of 
them  purlue  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and 
devour  the  leaves2. 

2.  Root  creeping,  little  branched,  jointed  as  in 
Acorus.  Leaves  radical,  cluftered,  linear,  margined, 
rounded  at  the  point,  quite  entire,  fubferrate  towards 
the  point,  fomewhat  coriaceous,  four  feet  Jong :  mar¬ 
gin  railed,  blunt,  very  fmooth :  fheaths  membrana¬ 
ceous,  very  tender,  growing  to  the  leaves,  Scape 
among  the  leaves,  quite  Ample,  folitary,  ered,  fili¬ 
form,  thickened  towards  the  flower,  fmooth,  naked, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  one-flowered.  Spathe  linear, 
comprelfed,  brownifh  green,  two-leaved :  leaflets  mem¬ 
branaceous,  fpreading,  folded  together,  blunt,  with  the 
keel  bearded  with  fibrils  towards  the  point.  Flower 
fuperior.  Perianth  three-leaved,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  :  leaflets  concave,  membranaceous,  dufky  green 
with  blood-red  fpots.  Petals  three,  linear,  acute, 
waved  with  tranfverfe  plaits,  flaccid,  white  ftained  with 
red,  efpecially  at  the  points.  Filaments  fcarcely  any. 
Anthers  twelve,  linear,  acuminate,  comprelfed,  alter¬ 
nately  fhorter,  without  dotted  blood-red,  on  the  inner 
fide  green,  hirfute.  Germ  inferior,  linear,  comprelfed, 
imbricate  on  all  fides  with  fringed  fcales,  green  yel- 
lowilh  at  the  bale.  Fruit  an  ovate  drupe,  comprelfed, 
hirfute  with  fibres,  the  fize  of  a  hen’s  egg,  four  or  fix- 
celled.  Seeds  fourteen  or  more. — Native  of  the  Cey- 
lonefe  ifiands.  Found  by  Koenig1. 

3.  Spathe  one-leafed,  with  five,  membranaceous, 
longitudinal  angles b.  According  to  Forfkahl,  the 

flowers  have  only  fix  ftamens ;  ftyles  fix,  bifid. - 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Egypt.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  Young  plants  mud  be  procured  in  fpring,  when 
they  firft  rife  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and  placed 
in  canals,  ponds  or  large  tubs  or  cifterns,  where  they 
will  ftrike  down  their  roots,  and  increafe  without  far¬ 
ther  care. 

[Stratiotes.  See  Achillea ,  Hottonia ,  Hydrocharis , 

Pifiia. 

- alifmoides.  See  Dama/onium , 

Strawberry.  See  Fragaria. 

_ Blite  and  Strawberry  Spinach.  See 

Blitum. 

_ Tree.  See  Arbutus. 

STRELITZIA.  (So  named  by  Sir  Jo/eph  Banks  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Charlotte  dfueen  of  Great  Britain ,  of  the  family 
of  Mecklenburgh  Strelitz,  an  illufirious  patrone/s  of  the 
fcience  of  Botany. ) 

Ait.  kew.  3.  508.  Lin.  gen.  ed.  Schreb.  n.  1737.  2: 
p .  796. 

Clalf.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monqgyma. 

Nat  order  of  Scitaminea.  Muff,  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathe  univer/al  terminating,  one-leafed,  channel¬ 
led,  acuminate,  from  fpreading  declining,  many-flow- 
ered,  involving  the  bafe  of  the  flowers.  Partial  Spathes 
lanceolate,  fhorter  than  the  flowers.  Perianth  none. 
Cor.  irregular.  Petals  three,  lanceolate,  acute .  the 
~  loweft  boat-fhaped ;  the  two  upper  bluntly  keeled. 

He  diary  three-leaved.  The  two  lower  leaflets  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  petals,  from  a  broad  bafe  awl- 
ihaped,  waved  at  the  edge,  folded  together,  in¬ 
cluding  the  genitals,  towards  the  tip  behind  aug¬ 
mented  with  a  thick  appendix,  in  form  of  halt 
an  arrow  head.  The  lowefi  leaflet  fhort,  ovate, 
comprelfed,  keeled. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  placed  on  the  receptac  e  . 
three  in  one  leaflet  of  the  nedary ;  two  with  the  ftyie 
inclofed  in  the  other  leaflet.  Anthers  linear,  er ed, 
commonly  longer  than  the  filaments,  included. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  oblong,  obtufely  three-cornered. 
Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  three, 
awl-fhaped,  higher  than  the  petals,  ered,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  flowering  time  glued  together.  . 

Per.  Capfule  fubcoriaceous,  oblong,  obtufe,  mdiftindly 
three-cornered,  three-celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  adhering  in  a  double  row  to  the  central 
conceptacle. 


*  Engb  Gxrtner.  i  Engl.  bot. 


z  Withering.  *  Linn,  fuppl.  ^  Linn.  mant. 

ESSENTIAL 
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ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Spathes  uni verfal  and  partial.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  three- 

petalled.  NeB.  three-leaved,  involving  the  genitals. 

Cap/.  three-celled  :  cells  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Strelitzia  Regina.  Canna-leaved  Strelitzia. 

Ait.  kew.  i.  285.  /.  2.  Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1190. 

Thunb.  prodr.  45.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  119.  120. 

Meen  exot.  pi.  t.  1 . 

Heliconia  Bihai.  Job.  Mill.  ic.  t.  $.6. 

Leaves  parallel-ribbed. 

2.  Strelitzia  augufta. 

Lin.Jpec  ed.  Willd.  1.  1190.  Thunb.  prodr.  45. 
Leaves  ribbed  netted-veined. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  All  the  leaves  radical,  petioled,  oblong,  quite 
entire,  with  the  margin  at  bottom  waved  and  curled, 
very  fmooth,  glaucous  beneath,  coriaceous,  a  foot  long, 
permanent.  Petioles  fomewhat  comprefifed,  three  feet 
long  and  more,  the  thicknefs  of  the  thumb,  (heathing, 
ereft,  fmooth.  Scape  the  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
petioles,  erect,  round,  covered  with  alternate,  remote, 
acuminate  (heaths,  green  with  a  purple  margin.  Ge¬ 
neral  fpathe  a  lpan  long,  green  on  the  outfide,  purple 
at  the  edge  ;  partial  lpathes  whitifh.  Petals  yellow, 
four  inches  long.  Ne  diary  blue'. 

The  fpathe,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  contains  about  fix  or 
eight  flowers,  which  becoming  vertical  as  they  fpring 
forth,  form  a  kind  of  creft,  which  the  glowing  orange 
of  the  corolla,  and  fine  azure  of  the  nectary,  render 
truly  fuperb. 

The  fpecific  character  of  Heliconia  alba  in  Linneus’s 
Supplement  (p.  157.)  belongs  to  that  plant,  but  the 
trivial  name,  to  another  African  fpecies,  not  yet  to  be 
met  with  in  the  gardens  of  Europe d. 

The  name  of  Thunberg’s  prodromus  (p.  45)  be¬ 
longs  to  this  fpecies ;  but  not  the  fpecific  character. 
It  is  defcribed  in  the  Supplement  under  the  name  of 
Heliconia  Bihai e. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in 
1773,  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers 
here  in  april  and  may.  John  Miller’s  figure  was  drawn 
from  a  plant  that  flowered  in  the  Pine-ftove  of  Bamber 
Gafcoyne,  Efq.  Mr.  Curtis’s  figure  was  taken  from 
another  plant  which  flowered  in  the  bark  ftove  of 
the  garden  at  Chelfea,  belonging  to  the  Apothecaries 
Company f. 

2.  The  fpecific  character  in  Thunberg’s  prodromus, 
of  his  Strelitzia  augufta;  and  of  Heliconia  alba  in 
Linneus’s  Supplement,  do  not  belong  to  this  plant. 
But  the  diagnofis  of  Heliconia  Bihai  in  the  latter  work 
does. 

The  leaves  of  Strelitzia,  Heliconia,  Mufa,  and  the 
plants  of  the  Scitaminete  order  are  not  properly  nerved, 
but  have  parallel  ribs. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  s. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

It  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  by  the  roots ; 
but  feeds  do  not  ripen  readily  in  England,  and  it  in- 
creafes  very  flowly  here  by  the  roots.  It  has  been 
ufually  plunged  in  the  tan-pit  in  a  ftove  :  but  when 
the  roots  are  thus  confined,  the  plant  rarely  or  never 
flowers.  When  the  roots  have  by  accident  extended 
into  the  rotten  tan,  it  has  readily  thrown  up  flowering 
Items ;  the  beft  practice  therefore  is  to  let  the  roots 
have  plenty  of  earth  to  ftrike  into.  Being  a  Cape 
plant,  it  may  probably  be  found  to  fucceed  beft  in  the 
dry  ftove  or  confervatory  \ 

STREPTIUM.  ( From  dl^cpu,  verto,  fleBo,  torqueo : 
whence  a/ndce,  ver/atilis,  Jlexilis ,  tortilis  :  flexible  or 
t  wifi  in g .) 

Roxb.  corom.  t.  146. 

Claff  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  oblong,  bellied,  five-angled, 
five-grooved,  five-toothed,  covered  with  ft  iff"  white 
hairs,  permanent,  clofing  and  enlarging  with  the  fruit, 
which  it  entirely  covers. 

c  Hort.kew.  d  Idem.  e  Willdenow.  f  Curt,  magaz. 
g  Willdenow.  h  Curtis. 
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j  Cor.  one-petalled  :  tube  cylindric,  rather  longer  than  the 
calyx,  twilled  near  the  apex,  a  little  curved :  bolder 
five-parted  ;  divilions  obovate,  equ  1. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  in  the  upper  bent  part  of  the 
tube  :  two  longer  and  two  jfhorter.  Anthers  round, 
two-lobed;  approaching  by  pairs. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  four-lobed.  Style  length  of  the 
tube.  Stigma  large,  two-lipped :  the  upper  very 
fhort ;  the  under  long,  broad,  recurved. 

Per.  Drupe  dry,  two-lobed,  hid  in  the  withered  inflated 
clofed  calyx,  nut-like,  laterally  echinate  :  each  lobe 
bipartile. 

Seeds  one  in  each  divifion  of  the  nut,  oblong,  tapering 
towards  the  end,  a  little  bent. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Stigma  two-lipped.  Drupe  two- 

lobed,  each  lobe  bipartile. 

species.  * 

1.  Streptium  afperum. 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  25.  t.  146. 

DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

Stem  woody  perennial,  fhort,  irregular.  Branches 
oppofite,  exa&ly  four-fided,  rough.  The  height  of 
the  whole  plant  is  from  two  to  four  feet.  Eeaves  op¬ 
pofite,  petioled,  cordate,  ferrate,  covered  with  ftiff- 
hooked  hairs,  from  one  to  three  inches  long,  and  from 
one  to  two  broad.  Petiole  channelled,  rough.  Ra¬ 
ceme  terminating,  or  in  the  cleft  of  the  exterior  branch- 
lets,  erect,  very  long,  rachis  four-fided,  rough.  Bradtes 
folitary,  one-flowered.  Flowers  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  raceme,  remote  ;  above  approximated,  fmall, 
white. 

Found  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  only  in  the  vicinity  of 
Samulcottah,  on  the  terraces  of  old  walls  of  pagodas. 
It  flowers  during  the  wet  and  cold  feafons,  and  while 
young  it  is  a  fair  looking  plant.  The  Telingas  call  it 
Obeera l. 

Strizolobium.  See  Dolichos. 

Strobus.  See  Pinus. 

STRUMPFIA.  (So  named  by  Jacquin ,  in  memory  of 
Chrifloph.  Car.  Strumpjf,  Profe/for  of  Chemiftry  and 
Botany  at  Hall  in  Magdeburgh ;  editor  of  Linneus's 
genera  in  1752.  He  died  young. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1002.  Reich,  n.  1088.  Schreb.  n.  1360. 

Jacqu.  amer.  218.  Ju/f.  436. 

ClalT.  19.  6.  Syngenefia  Monogamia. 

Nat.  order  of  Compoflta  Nucamentacea. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  fuperior,  very 
fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  five,  united  into  an 
ovate  body. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  roundifli.  Style  awl-fhaped,  eredl, 
commonly  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  Ample, 
obtufe. 

Per.  Berry  crowned  with  the  calyx,  roundifh,  one- 
celled. 

Seed  one,  round ilh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-  toothed,  fuperior.  Cor.  five -pe tailed.  Berry 
one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

Strumpfia  maritima. 

Lin.Jpec.  1316.  Jyft.  799.  Reich.  3.  952.  Willd. 
I.  1152.  Jacqu.  amer.  218.  piB.  107.] 

Daphne  americana.  Mill.  diB.  n.  9. 

Thymelaea  frutefcens,  rofmarini  folio,  flore  albo.  Plum, 
fpec.  17.  t.  251./.  1. 

DESCRIPTION,  &V. 

[This  is  an  upright  fhrub,  three  feet  high.  Branches 
round,  fomewhat  alh-coloured,  appearing  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  fhort  joints  from  the  fallen  leaves,  becaufe 
the  leaves  together  with  the  ftipules  take  their  rife 
from  a  common  fheath,  which  furrounds  the  branch 
and  is  permanent.  The  leaves  are  in  threes,  and  very 
much  relemble  thofe  of  Rofemary.  Stipules  fmall, 
acute  and  blackifh,  alternate  with  the  leaves.  Com¬ 
mon  peduncles  axillary  and  only  half  the  length  of 

1  Roxburgh, 
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the  leaves,  fuftaining  about  five  fmall  flowers,  with 
white  petals,  and  on  Ihort  peduncles.  Berries  foft  and 
white,  the  fize  of  a  pea.  The  whole  plant  has  an 
unpleafant  fmell. — Native  of  Curasao,  on  rocks  by 
the  coaft  k.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays  that  he  had  it  from  Antigua,  and 
that  it  grows  naturally  in  many  i Hands  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  According  to  him  it  riles  to  the  height  of  foui 
or  five  feet.  He  cultivated  it  before  1 7 5  9* 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

It  muft  be  preferved  in  the  bark  ftove,  and  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting ;  feveral  plants  that  were  railed 
from  feeds,  thriving  very  well  while  they  continued  in 
the  pot  where  they  were  fown,  but  decaying  when  they 
were  tranfplanted. 

[Thymekea  humilior,  foliis  acutis  atrovirentibus. 
Sloan,  jam.  i.  93.  t.  i3 9./.  1,  2.  which  Linneus  and 
Jacquin  refer  to  this  Ihrub,  belongs  to  Ernodea  litto- 
ralis  of  Swartz ',  which  fee. 

Struthia.  See  Gnidia. 

STRUTHIOLA.  ( Dimin .  from  St^ouS aov,  a fparrowf 
Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  170.  Schreb.  n.  216.  JuJf.ft]' 
ClafT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  VeprecuLe.  Thy  m  el  a  a,  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Car.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  it. 

Cor.  cne-petalled,  Ihrivelling.  Tube  filiform,  elongated. 
Border  four-parted,  flat,  lhorter  than  the  tube  :  feg- 
ments  ovate. 

Nettary  eight  glands,  ovate,  placed  round  the  throat, 
furrounded  with  their  proper  pencil. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  very  fhort,  concealed  within  the 
tube.  Anthers  linear. 

Fist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  tube. 
Stigma  capitate. 

Per.  coriaceous,  ovate,  one-celled. 

Seed  one  fharpifh. 

Oes.  Allied  to  Pafferina. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  none.  Cal.  tubular,  with  eight  glands  at  the 
mouth.  Berry  juicelefs,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Struthiola  virgata. 

Lin.  fyft.  164.  Reich.  1.  344.  Willd.  j.  691. 
Thunb.  prodr.  76. 

S.  pubefcens.  Lin.  mant.  41.  Retz.  obf.  3.  26. 
Burm.  afr.  127.  t.  47 ./.  1.  (Thymekea.) 

(3.  Flowers  yellow. 

Leaves  lanceolate  ftriated ,  the  upper  ones  ciliate, 
branches  pubefcent. 

2.  Struthiola  nana. 


Lin.fyfl'.  164.  Willd.  1.  692.  fuppl.  128.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  76. 

Leaves  linear  obtufe  hairy,  flowers  terminating  in  bundle, 
tomentoje. 

Struthiola  juniperina. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  692.  Retz.  obf.  3.  26. 
Leaves  linear  acute  fpreading,  corollas  and  calyxe. 
nakedd\ 

Struthiola  ereda. 

Lin.  fyft.  164.  Reich.  1.  344.  Willd. 


Ait.  kew.  1.  165. 


1.  692. 
Curt. 


Thunb.  prodr.  76. 
magaz.  222, 

S.  glabra.  Lin.  mant.  41. 

S.  tetragona.  Retz.  obf.  3.  25. 

Pafierina  dodecandra.  Lin.fpec.  513.  amoen.  4.  271 
Burm.  afr.  t.  47.  /.  1. 

P.  filiformis.  Mill.  ditt. 

Nedandra  tetrandra.  Berg.  cap.  133. 

Leaves  linear flnooth,  branches  fmooth  four-cornered. 

[5.  Struthiola  ovata.  « 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  693.  Thunb.  prodr.  7  6. 

S.  lanceolata.  Retz.  obf.  3.  26. 
v  Leaves  ovate  fmooth,  branches  fmooth  wrinkled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  Ihrub  with  long  rod-like  branches,  an 
four- cornered  branchlets.  Leaves  oppofite,  nakec 
ciliate  at  the  edge,  a  little  patulous.  Brades  fimila; 
but  narrower.  Flowers  feflile,  folitary,  long,  coria 
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ceous,  red,  filky-tomentofe  without.  Calyx  ciliate- 
bearded,  coloured,  length  of  the  third  part  of  the  tube. 
Anthers  white  with  brown  tips  in  the  throat"1. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  ftem  is  proliferous,  with 
Ample  fubvillofe  branches.  Leaves  acuminate,  fmooth, 
channelled.  Flowers  axillary,  the  length  of  the  leaf, 
purplifh  on  the  outfide. 

(3.  It  varies  with  yellow  flowers,  in  whitifh  membra¬ 
naceous  calyxes,  and  yellowifh  anthers  dark  yellow  at 
the  tips ".  Alfo  with  longer  and-  lhorter  leaves  °. 

It  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Dryander,  that  Pafl'erina  d- 
liata,  as  it  ftands  in  Reichard’s  edition  of  the  Syftema 
Plantarum,  contains  at  leaft  three  different  plants.  As 
there  is  no  fpecimen  in  Linneus’s  herbarium  with  this 
name,  the  plant  which  he  meant  can  only  be  alcer- 
tained  by  Clifford’s  herbarium,  from  which  he  origi¬ 
nally  defcribed  it.  The  paper  there  which  repreients 
Pafferina  2.  Hort.  Cliff,  has  four  Cape  plants  palled 
on  it ;  but  that  to  which  the  defcription  in  Hort.  Cliff, 
applies,  is  Struthiola  virgata.  Linneus  adds,  that  the 
fynonyms  which  he  has  given  are  doubtful,  on  account 
of  the  imperfedion  in  the  figures  and  defcriptions. — 
Among  thefe  doubtful  fynonyms  is  Sanamunda  1, 
Clufii,  on  the  authority  of  which  Spain  is  given  as  the 
native  place  of  this  plant :  this  wrong  fynonym  and 
falfe  locus  natalis  have  no  doubt  led  the  Spanifh  bo- 
tanifts  to  look  for  Pafferina  ciliata  in  their  country. 
The  fpecimen  in  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s  herbarium  fent 
from  Spain  by  Profeffor  Ortega,  under  this  name,  has 
not  properly  ciliated  leaves,  but  they  are.  thinly  co¬ 
vered  with  hairs.  Whether  Rauwolff’s plant  in  Gronovii  . 
Flora  Orientalis  be  the  fame  as  the  Spanilh  plant,  can 
only  be  determined  by  thofe  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  Rauwolff’s  herbarium  at  Leyden.  Ber- 
gius’s  plant,  from  the  defcription  is  evidently  dif¬ 
ferent  from-  either  of  thofe  above  mentioned  p.  See 
Pafferina  ciliata. 

2.  The  bractes  in  this  are  bluek 

3.  This  is  a  lmall  fhrub,  fmooth  all  over :  branches 
{lender,  round ;  with  four-cornered  branchlets.  Leaves 
like  thofe  of  Juniper  and  fpreading.  Flowers  from 
the  middle  of  the  branchlets  almoft  to  the  top,  be¬ 
tween  the  brades,  which  are  like  the  leaves,  oppofite 
and  feflile.  Calyx  fmooth,  length  of  the  tube  of  the 
corolla.  Corolla  a  little  longer  than  the  brade,  fmooth 
and  white,  with  {harp  fegments.  Stamens  placed  be¬ 
low  the  widened  throat,  fo  that  the  tips  of  the 
blackifti-brown  anthers  do  not  reach  the  aperture  of 
the  throat. 

4.  This  alfo  is  a  fmall  Ihrub,  fmooth  all  over,  witli 
round  branches,  and  four-cornered  branchlets.  Leaves 
oppofite,  imbricate  as  it  were  four  ways,  with  the  tips 
only  fpreading,  fomewhat  wider  than  thofe  of  Juniper. 

•  Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  branchlets,  lateral,  feffile, 
folitary,  within  brades  fimilar  to  the  leaves  but  nar¬ 
rower.  Calyx  fmooth,  half  the  length  of  the  tube. 
Corollas  fmooth,  red  on  the  outfide.  Anthers  in  the 
throat,  almoft  feffile,  clofing  the  aperture  with  their 
apexes,  brown,  yellow  on  their  inner  furface  where 
they  pour  out  the  pollen  r. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  leaves  are  lanceolate- 
fubulate,  and  fmooth,  as  are  alfo  the  ftem  and  flowers. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers  from 
'  june  to  auguft9. 

5.  Branches  ftiff,  round,  naked,  with  four-cornered 
branches.  Leaves  quite  entire,  acute,  fomewhat  flefhy 
or  rather  coriaceous,  patulous.  Flowers  oppofitely 
heaped  at  the  tops  of  the  branches,  each  feflile  within 
a  brade  narrower  than  the  leaves.  Calyx  pubefcent, 
one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  Tube  of  the 
corolla  long ;  border  linear,  both  naked,  rufefcent. 
Colour  and  fituation  of  the  anthers  as  in  the  preceding 
fpecies  *. 

This  and  all  the  preceding  are  natives  of  that  inex- 
hauftible  magazine  of  fhrubby  plants,  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
montory  of  Africa.  They  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings. 
Struthiopteris.  See  Ofmunda. 

Struthium.  See  Gypfophila. 

Retzius.  n  Idem.  0  Willdenow. 

p  Linn,  tranf.  2.  234.  a  Linn,  fuppl.  1  Retzius. 

5  Hort.  kew.  ‘  Retzius. 


STRYCHNOS. 


STR 

STRYCHNOS.  (Strychnon  of  Pliny.  of 

Diof cor  ides.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  253.  Reich,  n.  270.  Schreb.  n.  339 
_  t.  179.  JuJf.  149. 

ClalT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lurida.  Apocinece,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  very  fmall,  deciduous. 

Cor.  one-petalled :  tube  cylindric;  border  fpreading 
five -cleft,  acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  fimple,  longer  than  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  thickifh. 

Per.  Berry  brittle,  globular,  fmooth,  very  large,  one- 
celled,  full  of  pulp. 

Seeds  orbicular,  depreffed,  villofe,  radiant  with  villofe 
hairs  towards  the  periphery. 

essential  character. 

Cor .  five-parted.  Berry  one-celled,  with  a  woody  rind. 

7  species. 

1.  Strychnos  Nux  vomica.  Poifon-nut. 

Lin.  fpec.  271.  Reich.  1.  522.  Willd.  1.  1052. 

fl.  zeyl.  n.  91.  mat.  med.  67.  JVoodv.  med.  hot. 

2.  29.  t.  223.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  8.  t.  4.  JVach. 
idtraj.  32.  Lour,  cochinch.  125.  ed.  Willd.  154. 
Gartn.  fruSl.  2.  476.  Plenck,  ic.  1 17. 

Nux  vomica  officinarum.  Bauh.  pin.  51 1.  Raiihift. 
1814.  Burnt,  zeyl.  171.  Blackw.  t.  395.  Ger. 
emac.  1546.  1.  Park,  theat.  1601. 

Colubrini  ligni  tertium  genus  in  malabar.  Bauh.  pin 
301.  ( 

Caniram.  Rheed.  mal.  1.  67.  /.  37.  Raii  hijl.  1661. 
Leaves  ovate ,  fern  unarmed. 

2.  Strychnos  colubrina. 

Lin. fpec.  271 .  Jyfi.  227.  Reich.  1.  523.  fuppl.  149. 
mat.  med.  67.  amoen.  2.  1 1 9.  JVach.  ultraj.  32. 
Retz.  obf.  2.  12.  n.  22.  Blench,  ic.  118. 

Clematis  indica  fpinofa,  foliis  luteis.  ftauh.  pin.  301 
Prudus  orbicularis  major  fufcus  ftriatus.  Bauh.  pin. 
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Rheed.  mal. 


10.  /.  5.  Burm. 


Modira-caniram 
in  cl.  58. 

Lignum  colubrinum.  Raiihift.  1807.  Blackw.  t.  403. 
Arbor  ligni  colubrini.  Rumph.  amb.  2.  46.  t.  37 
Leaves  ovate  acute ,  tendrils  fimple. 

3.  Strychnos  potatorum. 

Lm.Jyft.  227.  Willd.  1.  1053.  Juppl.  148.  Roxb. 
corom.  1.  9.  t.  5  ? 

S.  Tetankotta.  Retz.  obfi.  2.  12. 

S.  Titou-cote.  Gartn.  frudt.  2.  1053. 

I. eaves  cppofite  ovate  acute  quintuple-nerved  veined , 
cymes  axillary. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  middling  fized  tree,  with  the  trunk 
fhort  and  crooked,  but  pretty  thick,  and  the  branches 
irregular:  both  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  afh-co- 
loured  bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  fbort  petioles, 
round-oval,  fhinirig,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  entire, 
three-five-nerved,  differing  in  fize,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  four  inches  long,  and  from  an  inch  to  three 
inches  broad.  Stipules  none.  Flowers  fmall,  greenifh 
white,  colledted  in  fmall  terminating  umbels.  Calyx 
permanent.  Filaments  fcarcely  any  or  very  fhort, 
inferted  into  the  divifions  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
half  within  the  tube  and  half  out.  Style  length  of  the 
tube.  Berry  the  fize  of  a  pretty  large  Apple,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  fomewhat  hard  fhell,  of  a  rich 
beautiful  orange-colour  when  ripe,  filled  with  a  foft 
jelly-like  pulp.  Seeds  from  two  to  five,  immerfed  in 
the  ^  pulp  u. — They  are  thus  defcribed  by  Gartner: 
orbicular,  compreffed-fiat,  or  very  (lightly  concavo- 
convex,  but  always  fwelling  a  little  about  the  edge, 
and  furrounded  in  the  periphery  itfelf  with  a  narrow' 
edge  or  a  filiform  annular  Freak  ;  in  the  middle  on 
both  fides  is  a  fmall  hole  ;  they  are  of  a  whitifh  ftraw- 
colour  with  a  filky  brightnefs  intermixed  :  the  umbi¬ 
licus  is  a  tubercle  in  the  margin  of  the  feed. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Common  in  almoft 
, every  part  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  5  flowering 

“  Roxburgh, 
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during  the  cold  feafon.  The  wood  is  hard  and  dura- 
pie,  and  is  ufed  for  many  purpofes  by  the  natives.  Ic 
is  excee  ing  itter,  particularly  that  of  the  root,  which 
“l  ed  t0  intermitting  fevers,  and  the  bites  of 

he  h3TUS^akerS>  rhen  that  of  Naga-mufadie  cannot 
el  ,  rThC  feeQS  are  ^mPloyed  in  the  diftillation  of 
The  _  fender  them  more  intoxicating. 

7  he  pulp  of  the  fruit  feems  perfectly  innocent,  beino- 
eaten  greedily  by  many  forts  of  birds x.  ° 

.  ^he  fced  °f  the  fruit  is  the  officinal  nux  vomica  •  it 
is  about  an  inch  broad,  and  near  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  gray,  covered  with  a  kind  of  woolly  matter 
and  internally  tough  .and  hard  like  horn  ;  to  the  tafte 
extremely  bitter,  but  having  no  remarkable  fnjcll.  It 
confifts  chiefly  of  a  gummy  matter,  which  is  mode¬ 
rately  bitter  i  the  refinous  part  is  very  inconfiderable 
in  quantity,  but  intenfely  bitter;  hence  rectified  foirit 
has  been  confidered  as  its  belt  menftruum. 

Nux  vomica  is  reckoned  amongft  the  mod  power- 
1,  Pouons  of  the  narcotic  kind.  It  proves  fatal  to 
dogs  in  a  very  fhort  time.  It  has  been  found  to  peifon 
hares,  wolves,  foxes,  cats,  rabbets,  rats,  and  even  feme 
birds,^  as  crows  and  ducks ;  and  Loureiro  relates  tiiat 
a  hoile  died  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking 
an  mfufion  in  wine  of  the  feeds  in  an  half  roafted 
ltate.  The  effedts  appear  to  be  rather  uncertain,  and 
not  always  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  given.  With 
fome  animals  it  produces  the  effects  almoft  inftanta- 
neoufiy ;  with  others  not  till  after  feveral  hours,  when 
laborious  refpiration,  followed  by  torpor,  tremblings, 
coma,  and  convulfions,  ufually  precede  the  fatal  lpafms 
or  tetanus,  with  which  this  drug  commonly  extin- 
guifhes  life. 

From  four  cafes  related  of  its  mortal  effedts  upon 
human  fubjedts,  we  find  that  the  fymproms  corre- 
fponded  nearly  with  thofe  which  have  been  mentioned 

?bi°Vi  °f  brUCeS  J  and  diffeaions  both  of  the  human 
fiibjedt  and  of  dogs,  not  fhowing  any  injury  done  to 
the  ftomach  or  inteflines,  prove  that  the  Nux  vomica 
adts  upon  the  nervous  fyltem,  and  deftreys  life  by  the 
virulence  of  its  narcotic  influence. 

1  he  quantity  neceffary  to  produce  this  effedl  upon 
a  ftrong  dog,  need  not  be  more  than  a  .fcruple.  A 
rabbet  has  been  killed  by  five,  and  a  cat  by  tour  grains. 
Of  the  four  perfons  before  alluded,  one  was  a  giVl  ten 
years  of  age,  to  whom  fifteen  grains  were  given  in 
two  dofes  for  the  cure  of  an  ague.  Lofs  however  tells 
us,  that  he  took  one  or  two  grains  of  it  in  fubfiance, 
without  difeovering  any  bad  effedl ;  and  that  a  friend 
of  his  fvvallow'ed  a  whole  feed  without  injury . 

In  Britain,  where  phyficians  feem  to  obfeiw  e  the  rule 
faltem  non ■  nocere. ,  more  ftridtly  than  in  many  other 
countries,  the  Nux  vomica  has  been  rarely  if  ever  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  medicine.  On  the  Continent,  and  efoeci- 
ahy  in  Germany,  they  have  been  guided  more  by  the 
axiom,  <c  what  is  incapable  of  doing  much  harm,  is 
equally  unable  to  do  much  good.”  The  truth  of  this 
remark  was  fully  exemplified  by  the  pr.adtice  of  Baron 
Stoerck;  and  is  farther  illuftrated  by  the  medicinal 
charadter  given  of  Nux  vomica,  which  from  the  time 
of  Gefner  till  that  of  a  modem  date,  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  fucceffion  of  authors,  as  an  antidote  to 
the  plague,  as  a  febrifuge,  as  a  vermifuge,  and  as  a 
remedy  m  mama,  hypochondriafis,  hyfleria,  rheuma- 
tilm,  gout,  and  canine  madnels. 

.  k*  Sweden  it  has  of  late  years  been  fuccefsfully  ufed 
m  idyientery  ;  but  Bergius,  who  tried  its  effedts  in  this 
difeafe,  fays  that  it  fuppreffed  the  flux  for  twelve 
hours,  but  that  afterwards  it  returned  again.  A  woman 
who  took  a  fcruple  of  this  drug  night  and  morning 
two  fucceffive  days,  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  with  con¬ 
vulfions  and  vertigo,  notwithftanding  which  the  dyfen 
term  fymptoms  returned,  and  the  diforder  was  cured  by 
other  medicines ;  but  a  pain  in  the  ftomach,  the  effedl: 
of  the  Nux  vomica,  continued  afterwards  for  a  loner 
time.  Bergius  therefore  thinks  it  Ihould  only  be  adm:& 
mfiered  in  the  charadter  of  a  tonic  and  anodyne  in 
lmall  dofes  (from  five  to. ten  grains)  and  not  till  after 
proper  laxatives  have  been  employed. 

Loureiro  recommends  it  as  a  valuable  internal  me- 


Idem. 
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dicine  in  fluor  albus,  for  which  purpofc  he  roafts  it  till 
it  becomes  perfeftly  black  and  friable,  which  renders 
its  medicinal  ufe  fafe  without  impairing  its  efficacy y. 
This  plant  was  introduced  in  1778,  by  Patrick 

Ruffel,  M.  D.z  # 

There  is  a  tree,  but  exceeding  rare  on  the  coa.lt  or 
Coromandel,  which  the  Telingas  call  Naga  Mufadie. 
The  leaves  are  oppolite,  ffiort-petioled,  obtufe,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  three-nerved,  about  two  or  two  and  a  half 
inches  long,  by  three  quarters  broad  ;  the  petioles  con¬ 
nected  at  their  infertions  by  a  membrane,  as  in  the 
natural  order  of  Rubiaceas.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  a  fpecies  different  from  the  Nux  vomica  tree, 
which  yields  the  real  Lignum  Colubrinum.  The  wood 
of  the  root  of  this  fort  is  efteemed  by  the  Telinga 
phylicians  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
Naga,  (Cobra  de  Capella  or  Coluber  Naja)  as  well  as 
for°hat  of  every  other  venomous  fnake  :  it  is  applied 
externally,  and  at  the  fame  time  given  internally  :  it 
is  alfo  given  in  fubftance  for  the  cure  of  intermitting 

fevers  \  .  . 

4.  The  Indian  botanifts  contend  that  this  is  not  a 
different  fpecies  from  the  preceding b.  Tlje  fpecimens 
fent  by  Koenig  had  ovate,  three-nerved  ffiining  leaves : 
fiowers  in  peduncled  cymes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
even  within,  with  a  large  peltate  ftigmak 

Many  different  woods  are  fent  to  Europe  under 
the  name  of  Lignum  colubrinum.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
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they  are  eafier  to  be  had  than  alum,  and  are  probably 
lefs  hurtful  to  the  conftitutionh  • 

Strychnos.  See  Ignatiad] 

STUARTIA.  (If.  Lawfon,  Ehret.  tab.  This  genus  was 
named  by  Linneus  in  honour  of  the  late  Lord  Bute,  and 
a  figure  was  publifhed  by  Dr .  IJ .  Lawfon  from  a  drawing 
by  Ehret tc  Icon  planta  manu  Ehietii  confeCta  eft  ab 
Ifaco  Lawfono  Medico  Londinenfi .  fecundum  arborem 
florentem  in  horto  Comitis  Stewardijuxta  Londinum  ; 
dicta  etiam  fuit  ab  eodem  illuftriffimo  D.  Stewart  plan- 
tarum  exoticarum  amatore  &  cultore  fummo.”  Linn. 

Adi.  upf.  1741-)  7 

Lin.  gen.  n.  847 .  Reich,  n.  912.  Schreb.  n.  1142. 

Cavan,  dijf.  5.  303.  t.  1 5 9*  JuJf'  292* 

Claff.  16.  6.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera.  Tiliace a,  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft,  fpreading  m,feg- 
ments  ovate,  concave,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  obovate,  fpreading,  equal,  large. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  filiform,  united  into  a  cy¬ 
linder  below,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  .connecting  the 
-  petals  at  the  bafe.  Anthers  roundifh,  incumbent. 
Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  hirfute.  Style  fimple,  filiform, 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  five-cleft. 

Per.  Pome  juicelefs,  fivc-lobed,  five-celled,  foluble  into 
five  doled  parts. 

Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  compreffed. 


[ 


Indies. 

3.  This,  is-a  tree  with  oppofite  branches.  Leaves 
very  fhort,  petioled,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Panicles 
at  the  upper  joints,  of  the  branches,  from  four  to  fix, 
in  whorls,  fmall,  few-flowered,  peduncled,  fimple.  Pe¬ 
dicels  interfperfed  with  fmall  awl-fhaped  braCtes. 
Flowers  fmall,  nodding.  Perianth  five-toothed.  Co-  1 
rolla  funnel-form  :  border  flat,  five-parted,  with  the 
throat  doled  by  long  white  villofe  hairs.  Berry  the 
fize  of  a  Cherry,  dark  red,  one-feeded.  Seed  fmooth. 
The  flowers  are  very  white,  fragrant,  pleafant  and  aro¬ 
matic.  The  fruit  at  firft  taftes  fweet,  but  afterwards 
bitter  and  aftringentd. 

According  to  Retzius,  the  leaves  are  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  veined  and  darker.  Flowers  in  feffile  umbels  by 
the  ftdes  of  the  branches,  very  hirfute  within,  extremely 
fweet  when  frefli,  with  a  fimple  ftigma6. 

Dr.  Roxburgh  remarks,  that  the  leaves  cannot  be 
Paid  to  be  five-nerved  ;  that  the  ftipules  are  entire  and 
connefting  ;  the  panicles  from  the  extremities  of  the 
laft  year’s  (hoots,  round  the  bafe  of  this  year’s,  bearing 
va  few  fmall,  ereCt,  fragrant,  greenifh  yellow  flowers ; 
the  filaments  rather  longer  than  in  Nux  vomica  ;  the 
berry  ffiining,  black  when  ripe. 

From  the  circumftance  of  Roxburgh’s  plant  not 
being  five-nerved,  Willdenow  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  a  new  fpecies ;  for  the  fpecimen  fent  him  by 
Koenig  had  certainly  five-nerved  leaves,  with  the 
middle,  and  the  two  lateral  ones  on  each  fide  horizon¬ 
tally  veined. 

This  grows  to  be  a  larger  tree  than  the  firft  fpecies, 
and  is  much  fcarcer,  being  only  found  among  moun¬ 
tains,  and  in  woods  of  great  extent.  It  flowers  during 
the  hot  feafon.  The  wood  is  hard  and  durable,  and. 
ufed  for  various  economical  purpofes.  The  pulp  of 
the  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  the 
tafte  is  rather  difagreeable. 

The  ripe  feeds  are  dried  and  fold  in  every  market, 
to  clear  muddy  water.  Hence  the  Engliffi  name  of 
Clearing- nuts.  The  natives  never  drink  clear  well 
water,  if  they  can  get  pond  or  river  water,  which  is 
always  more  or  lefs  impure.  One  of  the  feeds  is 
rubbed  very  hard  for  a  minute  or  two  round  the  in- 
lide  of  the  veffel  containing  the  water,  which  is  ge¬ 
nerally  an  unglazed  earthen  one,  and  the  water  left 
to  fettle  :  in  a  very  fhort  time  the  impurities  fall  to 
the  bottom,  leaving  the  water  clear,  and  perfectly 
wholefome.  Thefe  nuts  are  conftantly  carried  about 
by  the  more  provident  part  of  our  officers  and  foldiers, 
in  time  of  war,  to  enable  them  to  purify  their  water : 


y  Woodville. 

*  Linn,  fuppl. 


z  Hort.  kew. 
c  Retzius. 
c  Retzius. 


a  Roxburgh. 
d  Linn,  fuppl. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fimple.  Style  fimple,  with  a  five-cleft  ftigma. 
Pome  juicelefs,  five-lobed,  one-feeded,  opening  five 
ways. 

SPECIES. 

.  Stuartia  Malacodendron. 

Lin.  fpec.  982.  PFilld.  2.  840.  L  Herit.  ftirp.  1. 

153-  73-  UPJ •  1 7 4 1  • 

Stewarda  Virginica.  Cavan,  dijf.  5.  p.  303.  t.  1 59* 

f.  1. 

Flowers  lateral  fuhbinaie ,  calyxes  ovate r  obtufe,  fiyles 
conjoined. 

1.  Stuartia  pentagyna. 

JVilld.  fpec.  840.  V Herit.  JHrp.  1.  H5-  L  74- 

MalachoJendron  ovatum.  Cavan,  dijf.  $.  p •  302, 
t.  158 ./.  2. 

Malachodendron.  Mitch,  gen.  16. 

Flowers  folitary,  axillary,  calyxes  calculate  and  lanceo¬ 
late  ;  fiyles  diftindifi 

descriptions,  &c. 

t.  This  Hi  rub  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  where 
it  rifes  with  ftrong  ligneous  ftalks,  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  branches,  on  every 
fide  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and-  garniffied  with 
oval  fpear-ffiaped  leaves,  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad  :  they  are  fawed  on  the  edges,  are  pretty  much 
veined,  and  ftand  alternately :  the  flowers  are  produced 
from  the' wings  of  the  ftalk  :  they  are  white,  with  one 
of  the  fegments  of  a  yellowiffi  tinge  :  it  flowers  in  the 

latter  end  of  may.  #  mu 

[2.  This  is  defcribed  by  Heritier  as  an  elegant  lhrub 

rifing  to  the  height  of  about  a  fathom  and  half :  the 
rootts  woody  and  branching  :  the  ftem  ere£t,  branched, 
and  covered  with  a  chinky  affi-coloured  bark :  the 
branches  are  alternate,  fpreading,  and  not  much  bent; 
the  young  ffioots  of  a  reddiffi  colour  :  the  leaves  are 
alternate,  petioled,  acuminate,  laxly  ferrate,  often 
re  volute  on  the  margin,  (lightly  wrinkled,  paler,  and 
fomewhat  villofe  beneath.  The  flowers  are  axillary, 
folitary,  fcarcely  peduncled,  of  a  fnow-white 
tinged  on  the  outfide  with  a  reddiffi  and  greemffi  calt : 
they  are  very  fweet-fcented,  and  conflft  of  feven  or 

eight  unequal  petals.  '  r  , 

Native  of  Virginia :  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
confounded  by  Linneus,  with  the  preceding  fpecies. J 

PROPAGATION  and  culture. 

Sow  the  feeds,  which  freouently  fail  when  brought 
to  England,  either  from  not'  being  properly  impreg¬ 
nated,  or  duly  ripened.  When  the  plants  come  up, 
they  are  very  difficult  to  maintain  while  young ;  for  »t 
they  are  expofed  to  too  much  fun,  they  will  foon  be 
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f  Roxburgh. 


deftroyed, 


/  S  i  x 

deftroyed,  hoi'  do  they  thrive  when  expofed  to  tlr 
open  air.  The  feeds  therefore  fhould  be  fown  unde 
glaffies,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  between  th 
plants  fhould  be  covered  with  mofs  to  keep  it  moifi 
and  the  glaffejs  fhould  be  conflantly  fhaded  when  tht 
fun  is  bright.  With  this  management  the  plants  wil 
grow,  but  not  make  any  great  progrefs. 

£  Stylos  ant  H£s.  See  Hedyfarum.~\ 

STYRAX.  of  Theophraftus  and  Dio/corides.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  595.  Reich,  n.  599.  Schreb.  n.  753. 
Toumef.  t.  369.  fuff.  156.  Gartn.t .59. 

ClafT.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Bicornes.  Guaiacana,  J  uff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  cylindric,  eredl,  fhort,  five¬ 
toothed. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  fhort,  Cylindric, 
length  of  the  calyx  :  border  five-parted,  large,  fpread- 
ing ;  fegments  lanceolate,  obtufe. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  eredt,  in  a  ring,  fcarcely  united  at 
the  bafe,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the  corolla.  Anthers 
oblong,  ftraight. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  three-celled,  many-feeded.  Style 
Ample,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  truncate. 

Per.  Drupe  roundifh,  one-celled. 

Seeds.  Nuts  one  or  two,  roundifh,  acuminate,  convex  on 
one  fide,  flat  on  the  other. 

Obs.  Number  of  ftamens  varies ,  but  the  natural  num¬ 
ber  is  ten. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  inferior.  Cor.  funnel-form.  Drupe  two-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Styrax  officinale.  Officinal  Storax. 

Lin.fpec.  635.  fyft.  409.  Reich.  2.  301.  mild. 

2.  623.  Ait.  kew.  2.  75.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  338. 
t.  188./.  2.  Gcertn.  fruSl.  1.  284.  Woodv.  med. 
hot.  1 97.  t.  71.  Plenck,  ic.  /.  341.  Allion. pedem. 
n.  497. 

Styrax.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  187.  upf.  122.  mat.  med.  116. 
Sauv.  monfp.  306.  Gron.  orient.  147.  Mill.  fig. 
t.  1 60.  Regnault  bot. 

Styrax.  Camer .  epit.eft>.  Matth.  89.  Lob.  ic.  ici. 
Tournef.  inft.  598. 

S.  arbor..  Ger.  1342.  emac.  1526.  Raii  hift.  1680. _ 

vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  1 530. 

S.  folio  Mali  cotonei.  Bauh.  pin.  452. 

Leaves  ovate  villofe  beneath ,  racemes  ftmple  ft)  or  ter  than 
the  leaf. 

[2-  Styrax  grandifolium.  Large-leaved  Storax. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  75.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  623. 

S.  officinale.  Walt,  carol.  140. 

Leaves  obovate  villofe  beneath ,  lower  peduncles  axillary 
folitary  one-flowered. 

3.  Styrax  Benzoin.  Benzoin  Storax ,  or  Benjamin-tree. 

Dry  and.  in  aSt.  angl.  vol.  77.  2.  307.  t.  12.  Woodv. 
med.  bot.  200.  /.  72.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.623. 
Plenck ,  ic.  t.  342. 

Benjui.  Garc.  ab  Hort 0  in  Cluf.  exot .  133. 

Arbor  Benzoini.  Grim  in  ephem.  acad.  nat.  cur. 

dec.  2.  arm.  1.  p.  370.  f  31.  Sylvius  in  Valent  ini 
hift.ftmpl.  487. 

Benzuin.  Radermacher  in  adl.  foe.  Batavia,  vol.  3. 

P\  44; 

Benjamin  or  Benzoin.  Marfden  Sumatra ,  p.  123. 
Laurus  Benzoin.  Houttuyn  in  a  St.  Idarlem.  vol.  21 
p.  265.  /.  7. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  tomentofe  beneath,  racemes  com¬ 
pound  length  of  the  leaves. 

4.  Styrax  lasvigatum.  Smooth  Storax. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  75.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  624. 

S.  odiandrum.  L’ Merit. ftirp.  nov.  2.  t.  17. 

S.  glabrum.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  340.  /.  188./.  1, 

S.  ltBve.  Walt,  carol.  140. 

S.  americana.  Lamarck  ency cl.  1.  81. 

Leaves  oblong  fmooth  on  both  ftdes ,  peduncles  axillary  one- 
flowered folitary  or  two  together.  ] 
descriptions,  &c. 

I-  T^e  officinal  Storax-tree  rifes  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high  :  the  trunk  is  covered  with  a  fmooth  grayifh 
bark,  and  fends  out  many  flender  branches  on  every 
,  <g  Leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and 
half  bi  oad,  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
Vol.  II.  r 
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JwL01?  theVmde/5  they  are  entile,  and  placed 
fi-nm  rhe  r  ?n  °t"^  ^ot^hs.  The  flowers  come  out 
:  f:  Kre  °fl  ,  e  branches,  upon  peduncles  fuftain- 

“  3  bUnCh  J  Aey  “*  WhiK-  3"d 

ANf;  Syftema  ytgetabilium  it  fa  remarked,  that 

alco?ether  i  that  the  natural  num- 

Hale/a  am8m  “  ““ J  that  il:  is  dlffere>-t  front 

The  fruit  is  a  juicelefs  drupe,  of  an  ovate-globular 
form,  terminated  by  the  permanent  ftyle,  pubelcent 
With  a  hoary  nap  :  rind  thin,  coriaceous :  fhell  bonyi 
bntde,  box-coloured,  before  it  is  ripe  conflantly  three- 
celled,  but  afterwards  one-celled  and  valvelefs.  Re¬ 
ceptacle  columnar,  fungous,  length  of  half  the  fhell, 
accompanied  by  four  or  five  egglets  in  each  cell,  but 
it  is  moflly  quite  obliterated  when  ripe.  Ripe  feeds 
three,  two,  or  molt  frequently  one  only ;  thofe  vari- 

oufly  angular,  this  ovate-globular,  like  an  Almond, 
pale  or  rufefeent s. 

Native  of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  ifi 

*5 97’.  Gerarde h }  who  fays,  I  have  two  fmall  trees 

of  it  in  my  garden,  the  which  I  have  recovered  of 
leed. 

Although  the  Storax-tree  is  indigenous  to  many  of 
thefouthern  parts  of  Europe,  yet  the  refinous  dru- 
wmch  it  produces  is  only  to  be  obtained  in  per feftion 
from  A  fiat  ic  Turkey.  The  Storax  iffues  in  a  liquid 
jtate  from  mcifions  made  in  the  bark  of  the  trunk  or 
branches ;  and  as  it  was  formerly  the  cuflom  to  colled: 
this  gum-re  fin  in  reeds,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Styrax 
calamita.  But  the  only  kinds  now  to  be  found  in  the 
foops  are  the  pure  and  the  common  Storax  •  the  firfl 
is  ufually  in  irregular  compad  maffies,  free  foom  im- 
puiities,  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  brown  appearance 
and  interfperfed  with  whitifo  tears,  fomewhat  like  Gum 
Ammoniac  or  Benzoin  j  it  is  extremely  fragrant  and 
upon  the  application  of  heat,  readily  melts.  This  has 
been  called  Storax  in  the  lump,  red  Storax,  and  the 
leparate  tears,  Storax  in  the  tear. 

The  common  Storax  is  in  large  maffies,  very  fio-ht 
and  bears  no  external  refemblance  whatever  to^thd 
former ;  but  feems  almoft  wholly  compofed  of  dirty 
fawduft  merely  caked  together  by  the  refinous  matter'- 
and  though  much  lefs  efleemed  than  the  purer  kind 
yet  we  are  told  that  when  it  is  freed  from  the  woody 
part  it  poffefles  more  fragrance,  and  is  fuperior  to  the 
other.  Redded  fpirit,  the  common  menflruum  of 
refins,  readily  diffiolves  the  Storax,  which  may  be  in- 
fpiifiated  to  a  folid  confiflence,  as  direded  for  the 
Styracis purificatio  in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  with- 

fities UftaminS  3117  COnfldcrable  lofs  of  its  denfible  qua- 

Common  Storax,  infufed  in  water,  imparts  to  the 
menflruum  a  gold  yellow  colour,  fome  fhare  of  its 
fmell,  and  a  flight  balfamic  tafte.  It  impregnates 
water  confiderably  in  diftillation,  and  flrongly  dtffiufes 
its  fragrance  when  heated,  though  it  fcarcely  yields 
any  eflentiai  oil  The  fpirituous  folution,  gently  dif- 
tilled  off  from  the  filtered  reddifh  liquor,  brings  over 
with  it  very  little  of  the  fragrance,  and  the  remaining 
refin  is  more  fragrant  than  the  finefl  Storax  in  the 
tear.  The  pure  refin  diflilled  without  addition,  yields 
along  with  an  empyreumatic  oil,  a  portion  of  faline 
matter  fimilar  to  the  flowers  of  Benzoin  :  fometimes 
alfo  a  fubflance  of  the  fame  nature  may  be  extracted 
by  boiling  it  in  water. 

Storax,  with  fome  of  the  ancients,  was  a  familiar 
remedy  as  a  reiolvent,  and  particularly  ufed  in  catarrhal 
complaints,  coughs,  aflhmas,  menflrual  obftrudions 
&c  and  from  its  affinity  to  the  balfams  it  was  alfo 
prefenbed  in  ulcerations  of  the  lungs,  and  other  Hates 
of  pulmonary  confumption.  Our  pharmacopeias  for 
merly  direded  the  piluU  eftyrace ,  but  this  odoriferous 
drug  has  now  no  place  in  any  of  the  officinal  com¬ 
pounds  ;  and  though  a  medicine  which  might  feem  to 
promife  fome  efficacy  in  nervous  debilities,  yet  bv 
modern  praftitioners  it  is  almoft  totally  difregardedh 
Old  Gerarde  fays,  of  this  gum  there  are  made  fun- 

dry  excellent  perfumes,  pomanders,  fweet  waters,  fweec 


e  Gsertner. 
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h  Hort.  kew. 


1  Woodville  and  Lewi*' 

bags. 
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bags,  fweet  walhing  balls,,  and  divers  others  fweet  chains 

“l^rivc’of  South  Carolina)  where  it  was  obferved 
by  Mr.  John  Cree.  Introduced  in  1765.  It  floweis 

10  l^The  benzoin,  or  as  it  is  corruptly  called,  the 
Benjamin  tree,  is  of  quick  growth,  and  riles  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height:  it  fends  off  many  ftrpng  round 
branches,  which  are  covered  with  a  tomentofe  or  whitiff 
downy  bark.  Leaves  alternate,  acuminate,  veined, 
jfmooth  above,  tomentofe  beneath,  a  hand  in  length. 
Petioles  round,  ftriated,  channelled,  tomentofe,  veiy 
fhort.  Flowers  in  axillary  compound  racemes  _ 
bunches,  nearly  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and  hanging 
moftly  to  one  fide.  The  common  peduncles  are  to¬ 
mentofe  ;  the  partial  ones  are  alternate  fprtadm^ ;  and 
tomentofe  ;  the  pedicels  are  very  fhort.  Calyx  be  1- 
fliaoed  very  obfeurely  five-toothed,  tomentofe  on  the 
outfide,  more  than  a  line  in  length.  Petals  five,  per¬ 
haps  connate  at  the  bale,  linear,  obtufe,  alh-coloured 
on  the  outfide  with  a  very  fine  nap,  four  times  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  Filaments  ten  inferred  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  petals,  united  below  into 
a  cylinder  the  length  of  the  calyx,  above  under  the 
anthers  ciliate.  Anthers' linear,  fattened  longitudinally 
to  the  filaments,  and  fhorter  by  half  than  them.  Germ 
fuperior,  ovate,  tomentofe.  Style  filiform,  longer  than 

the  ftamens.  Stigma  fimple.  . 

The  above  delcription  was  made  from  dried  ipeci 
mens  procured  from  Sumatra  by  Mr.  Madden,  at  the 

requeft  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  .  . 

Though  Garcias,  Grim  and  Sylvius  were  acquainted 
with  the5  real  tree  from  which  Benzoin  is  collected, 
their  deferiptions  are  fo  imperfect,  that  fucceeding 
botanifts  have  fallen  into  many  errors  concerning  it ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  although  this  drug  was  always 
imported  from  theEaft  Indies,  moft  of  the  later  waters 
on  the  Materia  Medica  have  conceived  it  to  be  _  col¬ 
lected  from  a  fpecies  of  Laurus,  native  of  Virginia,  to 
which  from  this  erroneous  fuppofition,  they  have  given 
the  trivial  name  of  Benzoin. 

This  error  was  firft  detected  by  Linneus,  but  he 
fubftituted  another  in  its  place  ;  for  in  his  fecond 
Mantiffa  (p.  297.)  he  feems  to  think  that  the  drug  is 
furnifhed  by  a  fhrub  which  he  there  deicribes  under 
the  name  of  Croton  Bentzoe ;  and  afterwards  in  the 
Supplementum  Plantarum  (p.  434-)’  ^.e  deicribes  the 
fame  plant  again  by  the  name  of  Terminalia  Benzoin. 
Jacquin,  who  had  been  informed  that  this  Ihrub  was 
called  by  the  French  Bicnjoint,  fuppofes,  with  reaton, 
that  the  fimilar  found  of  that  word  to  B enjoin,  which 
is  the  French  name  for  Benzoin,  or  what  we  corruptly 
call  Benjamin,  may  have  occafioned  this  miftake. 

Since  that  period  Dr.  Flouttuyn  has  deferibed  the 
Benzoin  Tree  of  Sumatra ;  but  for  want  of  good  lpe- 
cimens,  has  miftaken  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs '. 
And  thus  it  remained,  till  the  year  1787*  when  Mr. 
Dryander  firft  fully  and  publicly  aicertained  it  to  be  a 
Sty  rax. 

This  tree  is  deemed  in  Sumatra,  which  is  its  native 
country,  to  be  of  fufficient  age  in  fix  years,  or  when 
the  trunk  is  about  feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  to 
afford  the  Benzoin :  the  bark  is  then  cut  through  lon¬ 
gitudinally,  or  fomewhat  obliquely,  at  the  origin  of 
the  principal  lower  branches,  from  which  the  drug 
exudes  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and  by  expofure  to  the  fun 
and  air  foon  concretes,  when  it  is  feraped  off  from  the 
bark  with  a  knife  or  chiffel.  The  quantity  which  one 
tree  affords  never  exceeds  three  pounds ;  nor  are  the- 
trees  found  to  fuftain  the  effedts  of  thefe  annual  inci- 
fions  longer  than  ten  or  twelve  years.  The  Benzoin 
which  iffues  firft  from  the  wounded  bark  is  the  pureft, 
being  foft,  extremely  fragrant,  and  very  white  ;  that 
which  is  lefs  efteemed,  is  of  a  brownifh  colour,  very 
hard,  and  mixed  with  various  impurities.  In  Arabia, 
Perfia,  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  the  coarfer  fort  is 
confumed  in  fumigating  and  perfuming  the  temples, 
and  in  deftroying  infedts. 

The  Benzoin  which  we  find  here  in  the  (hops  is  in 
large  brittle  maffes,  compofed  partly  of  white,  partly 
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of  yellowifli  or  light  brown,  and  often  alfo  of  daiker 
coloured  pieces :  that  which  is  cleareft,  and  contains 
the  moft  white  matter,  is  accounted  the  beft.  -I  his 
re  fin  has  very  little  tafte,  impreffing  on  the  palate  only 
a  flight  fwcetnefs :  its  fmell,  efpecially  when  rubbed 
or  heated,  is  extremely  fragrant  and  agreeable.  It  to¬ 
tally  diffolves  in  rectified  fpirit,  the  impurities  excepted, 
into  a  deep  yellowilh-red  liquor,  and  in  this  ftate  dil- 
covers  a'  degree  of  warmth  and  pungency,  as  well  as 
fweetnefs.  It  imparts,  by  digeftion,  to  water  alfo  a 
confiderable  fhare  of  its  fragrance,  and  a  flight  pun¬ 
gency  :  the  filtered  liquor,  gently  exhaled,  leaves,  not 
a  refinous  or  mucilaginous  extradt,  but  a  cryftalline 
matter,  feemingly  of  a  faline  nature,  amounting  to 
one  tenth,  or  one  eighth,  of  the  weight  of  the  Benzoin. 
Expofed  to  the  fire  in  proper  veffels,  it  yields  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  a  white  faline  concrete,  called  flores  benzoes,  of 
an  acidulous  tafte,  and  grateful  odour,  foluble  in  recti¬ 
fied  fpirit,  and  in  water  by  the  afliftance  of  heat. 

As  the  trees  which  afford  Benzoin  and  Storax  are 
congeners,  and  as  their  refinous  produdts  are  very 
fimilar  in  their  external  appearances,  and  not  widely 
different  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  it  is  reaionabie  to 
fuppofe  that  they  are  analagous  in  their  medicinal  ef¬ 
fects.  Benzoin  however,  though  rarely  employed  in 
a  fimple  ftate,  has  been  frequently  preferibed  as  a  pec¬ 
toral,  arid  is  recommended  for  inveterate  coughs, 
afthmas,  obftruaions  of  the  lungs,  and  phthifical  com¬ 
plaints,  unattended  with  much  fever :  it  has  alfo  been 
ufed  as  a  cofmetic,  and  in  the  way  of  fumigation  for 
the  refolution  of  indolent  tumours.  Dr.  Cullen,  who 
claffes  Benzoin  with  the  ftimulants,  fays,  that  the 
flowers,  which  is  the  only  preparation  employed,  aie 
manifeftly  a  faline  iubftance  of  the  acid  kind,  of  con¬ 
fiderable  acrimony  and  ftimulant  power  ;  it  has  been 
recommended  as  a  pedtoral;  I  have  employed  it  in 
fome  afthmatic  cafes  without  finding  it  of  ufe,  and  in 
a  dole  of  half  a  dram  it  appeared  to  be  heating  and 
hurtful.  In  the  pharmacopoeias  the  flowers  are  di¬ 
rected  in  the  tindtura  opii  camphorata,  and  it  is  ordered 
in  fubftance  in  the  tindtura  benzoes  compofita  m. 

4.  The  leaves  of  this  are  toothed,  in  all  the  other 
fpecies  they  are  quite  entire. — Native  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Found  by  Mr.  John  Cree.  Introduced  in  1765. 
It  flowers  in  june  and  july  ".] 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  It  may  be  propagated  by  lowing  the  feeds  in  pots 
filled  with  frefli  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  mode¬ 
rate  hot-bed.  This  Ihould  be  done  as  foon  as  poflible 
when  the  feeds  are  procured,  for  if  they  are  fown  the 
latter  end  of  fummer,  and  the  pots  kept  in  a  moderate 
hot-bed  of  tanners  bark  all  the  winter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  the  fucceeding  fpring ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in 
the  fpring,  often  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year 

before  the  plants  come  up. 

When  the  plants  are  conic  up,  they  Ihould  be  hard¬ 
ened  gradually  to  the  open  air,  into  which  they^Ihould 
be  removed  in  june,  placing  them  in  a  flickered  fixa¬ 
tion,  obferving  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  as  alio 
to  fupply  them  with  water  duly  in  dry  weather.  <  In 
this  place  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they 
Ihould  be  placed  under  a  common  hot-bed  frame, 
where  they  may  be  fereened  from  hard  froft  in  winter, 
but  in  mild  weather  enjoy  the  free  air  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble,  for  if  they  are  kept  too  dole  their  tops  are  very 
fubjedt  to  grow  mouldy.  The  leaves  of  thefe  plants 
fall  off  in  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring,  before  they  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot,  they  Ihould  be  Ihajcen  out  of  the  pots, 
and  their  roots  carefully  parted,  and  each  traniplanted 
into  a  le  par  ate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frelh  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  obleiving 
to  water  and  fliade  them  until  they  have  taken  l  oot , 
after  which  they  ihould  be  inured  to  the  open  air  by 
degrees,  into  which  they  muff;  be  removed  in  june, 
placing  them  in  a  warm  fixation ;  wheie  they  may 
remain  till  the  end  of  odober,  when  they  Ihouki  be 
removed  into  fhelter  for  the  winter  feafen.  T  e  e 
plants  are  tolerably  hardy,  and  only  require  to  be  fhel- 
tered  from  fevere  froft  while  they  are. young;  for  w 
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Italy  they  grow  extremely  well  in  the  q£>en  air,  and 
produce  fruit  in  great  plenty.  When  the  plants  have 
grown  three  or  four  years  in  pots,  and  are  become 
ftrong,  fome  of  them  may  be  turned  out,  and  planted 
in  the  full  ground,  againft  a  fouth  wall,  to  which  their 
branches  fhould  be  trained  in  the  fame  manner  as  fruit 
trees;  and  in  this  fituation  they  will  bear  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  very  well ;  but  in  fevere  froft,  it 
will  be  proper  to  cover  the  branches  with  mats,  ftraw, 
or  other  light  materials. 

Sty  rax.  See  Liquidambar. 

Suber.  See  flhiercus. 

[SUBULARIA.  (So  named  from  its  aw  l -fh  aped  leaves.') 
Lin.  gen.  n.  799.  Reich,  n.  8 63.  Schreb.  n.  1075. 
Jiff.  240. 

Claff.  15.  r.  Tetradynamia  Siliculofa. 

Nat.  order  of  Siliquofc  or  Cruciformes.  Crucifer  ae,  j  uiT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading  a  little,  decidhous. . 

Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform.  Petals  obovate,  entire,  a 
little  bigger  than  the  calvx. 

St  am.  Filaments  fix,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  two  of  j 
which  are  oppofite  and  ftill  fhorter.  Anthers  fimple. 
Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  fhorter  than  the  filicle.  Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per.  Silicle  ovate,  fubcompreffed,  entire,  with  a  very 
fhort  ftyle,  two-celled:  partition  contrary  to  the  valves : 
valves  ovate,  concave. 

Seeds  l'ome,  very  minute,  roundifli. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Silicle  entire,  ovate :  valves  ovate,  concave,  contrary 
to  the  partition.  Style  fhorter  than  the  filicle. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Subularia  aquatica.  Awl-wort. 

Lin.fpec.8g6.  fly  ft.  585.  Reich.  3.  212.  fl.  lapp. 
n •  2  S3-  fuec,  n.  566.  Hudf.  angl.  277.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  564.  Smith  brit.  676.  engl.bot.t.  732. 
Lightf.fcot.  337.  Dickf.  hort.ficc.  5.  9.  Fl.  dan. 
t.  35.  Gort.ingr.  10 1.  Pallas  it.  2.  100. 

S.  erefta  junci  foliis  acutis  mollibus.  Rati  flyn.  307. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  48./.  8. 

Alyffum  paluftre,  folio  junci.  Buxb.  aft.  2.  369.  t.  23. 
fl  1. 

Graminifolia  aquatica,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  188./.  5. 
Gramen  junceum  hibernicum,  thlafpeos  capitulis  She- 
rardi.  Mor .  hift.f.  S.  t.  10.  f.  29. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

The  root  is  annual,  and  confifts  of  many  long  fim¬ 
ple  white  fibres.  Leaves  all  radical,  fmooth,  awl- 
ihaped  with  a  recurved  point.  Stalk  feldom  more 
than  two  inches  high,  fimple,  fmooth,  bearing  a  fim¬ 
ple  fpike  of  fmall  white  flowers,  always  immerfed  in 
the  water,  and  fo  clofed  that  the  impregnation  is  ac- 
complifhed  in  fafety  under  the  proteftion  of  the  calyx 
and  petals.  Seeds  ovate,  compreffed,  about  three  on 
each  fide.  By  the  firft  appearance  of  the  flower  and 
i'eed-vefiel  this  little  plant  might  be  taken  for  a  Draba, 
but  on  examination  an  effential  difference  is  found  in 
the  partition  being  contrary  to  the  valves,  not  parallel 
with  them,  and  yet  thofc  valves  are  not  keeled  as  in 
Lepidium,  only  concave  ;  neither  is  the  filicle  notched, 
as  in  that  genus.  It  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its  fitu¬ 
ation  and  mode  of  flowering  under  water,  than  for  the 
peculiarity  of  its  generic  character  °. 

Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  In  the 
Britifh  dominions,  Sherard  firft  difeovered  it  in  the 
gravelly  bottom  of  Lough  Neagh,  in  Ireland.  Since 
that,  Dr.  Hope  found  it  in  Lough  Carran,  and  Mr. 
Stuart  in  Loch  Tay,  Scotland:  and  it  has  been  feen 
in  feveral  lakes  of  North  Wales ;  as  near  Llanberys, 
Llyn  y  Cwn  and  Ffynnon  fr£ch  near  Snowdon  and 
Llyn  Aled  in  Denbighfhire.  Dr.  Dillenius  and  ,Mr. 
Brewer  found  it  in  moft  of  the  lakes  under  Snowdon. 

-  It  flowers  in  july. 

Subularia.  See  Ifoetes.~\  ' 

Succisa.  See  Scabiofa. 

Succory.  See  Cichorium. 

•  Engl.  J^ot. 
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[Succory  Hawkweed.  See  Crepis. 

Sugar  Cane.  See  Saccharum. 

■ - Maple.  See  Acer, 

Suillus.  See  Boletus. 

Sulphur-wort.  See  Peucedanum. 

Sultan,  Sweet.  See  Cent_aurea.~\ 

Sumach.  See  Connarus ,  Coriaria  and  Rhus. 

[Summer  Cypress.  See  Chenopodium  Scoparia. 
Sun-Dew.  See  Dr  of  era. 

Sun-Flower.  See -Helianthus. 

Sun-Spurge.  See  Euphorbia. 

Supple  Jack.  See  Paullinia.'] 

SURIANA.  (So  named  by  Plumier ,  in  honour  of  Jofeph 
Donat  Surian ,  phyfician  at  Marfeilles ,  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  travels. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  581.  Reich,  n.  632.  Schreb.  n.  792. 
Plum.  40.  Jacqu.  amer.  140.  JuJf.  339. 

Claff.  10.  4.  Decandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent <e.  Rofacea.  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petah  five,  obovate,  length  of  the  calyx,  fpread¬ 
ing. 

St  am.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germs  five,  roundifh.  Styles  folitary,  filiform, 
ere  ft,  length  of  the  ftamens,  inferted  into  the  middle 
and  inner  fide  of  the  germ.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  none. 

Seeds  five,  roundifh. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five.  Styles  inferted  into  the 
inner  fide  of  the  germs.  Seeds  five,  naked. 
species. 

1.  Suriana  maritima. 

Lin.  Jpec.  624.  fly  ft.  431.  Reich.  2.  387.  Willd. 
1.  771.  hort.  cliff.  592.  Jacq.  amer.  140.  pi  A. 
70.  Szuartz  obf.  185.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  199. 
Lamarck  illuflr.  gen.  t.  389.  Plum.  gen.  37.  ic. 

249-  /  r*  Brown,  jam.  190.  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 
241.  fl  q. 

Thymekeae  facie  frutex  maritimus  tetrafpermus.  Sloan, 
jam.  2.  29.  t.  162.  /.  4. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

[Stem  fhrubby,  a  fathom  high,  unarmed.  Branches 
ereft,  iubdivided,  round,  rugged,  cicatrifed  with  the 
fallen  leaves,  glaucous,  pubefeent.  Leaves  cluftered, 
in  bundles  towards  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  ereft, 
wedged,  bluntifh,  fhort,  nervelefs,  veinlefs,  thickifh, 
villofe -pubefeent,  pale  green ;  on  very  fhort  petioles. 
Peduncles  terminating  and  axillary,  fhorter  than  the 
leaves,  from  three  to  five- flowered.  Flowers  fmall, 
yellow.  Number  of  ftamens  always  five  p.  Accord- 
ing  to  Jacquin  ten,  but  fome  of  them  often  deficient, 
efpecially  the  anthers;  and  both  of  them  caducous, 
together  with,  the  corolla.  He  deferibes  it  as  an  up¬ 
right,  elegant  fhrub,  three  feet  high:  the  wood  red 
and  very  hard  ;  .the  flowers  void  of  feent. — Swartz 
remarks,  that  in  the  fpecimens  from  New  Caledonia,' 
fome  of  the  flowers  had  ten  ftamens. 

Native  of  the  fea-coaft  of  South  America  and  the 
iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays,  that  this 
little  fhrub  is  frequent  by  the  fea-fide  in  the  parifh  of 
St.  James  in  Jamaica,  that  it  feldom  nfes  above  three 
or  four  feet,  that  the  branches  are  pretty  flender  and 
flexile,  and  the  leaves  difpoled  more  thickly  towards 
the  tops. — forfter  marks  it  as  found  in  Botany 
ifland.] 

_  Mr.  Miller  deferibes  it  as  rifing,  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  with  a  thick  Ihrubby  ftalk  eight  or  nine  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  dark-brown  bark :  the  leaves 
are  about  an  inch  long,  and  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
broad  at  the  point,  growing  narrower  to  then  bafe, 
of  a  dirty  green  colour.  Peduncles  about  an  inch 
long,  each  fuftaining  two,  three  or  four  yellow  flowers. 
Petals  four  or  five.  Seeds  two,  three,  four  or  five. 
Thefe  were  brought  from  the  Havanna  by  Dr.  fdouf- 
toun.  Mr.  Miller  therefore  muft  have  cultivated  it 
before  the  year  1733. 

f  Swartz, 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring ; 
When  the  plants  come  up,  weed  them  and  refrefh 
them  frequently  with  water.  In  warm  weather  raift 
the  glafles  to  admit  frefh  air.  When  the  plants  aie 
fit  to  remove,  take  them  up  carefully,  and  let  each 
in  a  fmall  pot  filled  with  frefh  light  earth,  plunge 
them  into  the  tan-pit,  {hading  them  until  they  have 
taken  new  root :  after  which  water  them  duly  every 
evening  in  hot  weather,  and  admit  frefh  air  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon.  In  the  winter  thele 
plants  muft  be  kept  very  warm,  efpecially  whilft  they 
are  young.  They  muft  alfo  be  frequently  refrefhed 
with  water,  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them  in  large 
quantities  in  cold  weather.  Thele  plants  make  flow 
progrefs  the  firft  year,  but  afterwards  will  grow  pretty 

freely. 

[Suzygium.  See  Calyptranthes. 

Swallow-Wort.  See  Afclepias. 

SWARTZIA.  (So  named  by  Schreber,  in  honour  of 
Olof  Swartz ,  M.  D.  Prof  inftit.  Berg.  Acad.  Caflar. 
Nat.  Cur.  Reg.  Holm ,  &c.  Sodalis,  Author  of  Nova 
Genera  &  Species  Plantarum,  f.  Prodromus,  &c. 
1788.  Obfervationes  Botaniae,  1791. — Flora  India? 
Occidentalis,  f.  Defcriptiones  Plantarum  in  Prodromo 
recenfitarum.  1797.  &c.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1227.  Tounatea.  Aubl.  218  ? 
JuJf.  440. 

Clair.  18.4.  Polyadelphia  Polyandna. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  inferior,  coriaceous,  colourec 
internally,  four  or  five-parted,  permanent;  fegments 
ovate,  fharpilh,  reflexed,  almoft  equal. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  flexuofe,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  afcending,  united  at  the  bafe,  inferted 
into  a  femicircular  receptacle  furrounding  the  bafe  of 
the  pedicel  of  the  germ,  and  two  longer  and  thicker, 
by  the  fide  of  the  pedicel  on  each  part,  before  the 
other  filaments,  adnate,  free,  declined.  Anthers 
roundilh,  flat,  emarginate  above  and  below,  faftened 
by  the  back ;  on  the  longer  filaments  larger  and  oval. 
Pist.  Germ  oblong,  comprefled,  villofe,  placed  on  a 
thickifh,  declining  pedicel.  Style  none.  Stigma  ob¬ 
lique,  acute. 

Per.  Capfule  coriaceous,  obliquely  ovate,  pedicelled, 
one-celled,  two-valved. 

Seed  Angle,  ovate,  covered  at  the  bafe  with  a  pulpy 
pitcher-fhaped  oblique  aril,  and  pedicelled. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Petals  Angle,  lateral,  flat.  Legume 
one-celled,  bivalve.  Seeds  arillated. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Swartzia  fimplicifolia. 

WUld.fp.  pi.  p.  1219. 

Rittera  fimplex.  Vahl fymb.  2.  p.  60. 

Poffira  fimplex.  Swartz  prodr.  82. 

With  fimple  leaves ,  and  roundijh  ovate  petal  larger  than 
the  calyx ,  and  polyandrous  flowers* 

2.  Swartzia  grandiflora. 

WUld.fp.  pi.  p.  1220. 

Rittera  grandiflora.  Vahl  eclog.  1.  p.  37. 

With  fimple  oblong-ovate  leaves ,  fubtriflorous  foot-flalks , 
round  remform  very  large  petal ,  and  oblong  legumes. 

3.  Swartzia  dodecandra. 

Willd.fp.  pi.  p.  1220. 

Rittera  dodecandra.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  p.  60.  t.  34. 

With  fimple  leaves ,  dodecandrous  flowers ,  and  oblong 
petal  of  the  length  of  the  cup. 

4.  Swartzia  triphylla. 

Willd.fp.  pi.  p.  1220. 

Poffira  triphylla.  Swartz  prodr.  8  2. 

Poffira  arborefcens,  Aubl.  gui.  i.p.  934.  t.  355. 

II  ith  ternate  leaves ,  and  margined  footftalks. 

5.  Swartzia  pinnatar 

fFilld.fp,  pi,  p,.  12,20. 

WY^ra-^nnata'  Pahl  eclog.  3.  p.  3%. 
it  pinnate  leaves  and  round  common  footflalk. 

6.  Swartzia  alata. 

Willd.fp.  pi.  p.  1220.  Schreb.  gen.  pi.  n.  1227. 
Tounatea  gujanenfis.  Ml.  guj.  1.  p.  550.  t.  218. 

>  itb  pinnate  leaves  and  winged  common  footJlalk% 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  iflc. 

1.  A  fhrub,  with  fmooth  branches,  and  ovate  al¬ 
ternate  leaves ;  cluftered  flowers,  growing  four,  five, 
or  fix  from  each  footftallc. — Native  of  Trinidad. 

2.  This,  fays  Willdenow,  is  fo  like  the  fimplici¬ 
folia,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  difference ;  except  that  the  leaves  are  rather 
narrower. — Native  of  Trinidad. 

3.  A  fhrub  of  a  fmaller  kind  than  the  fimplicifolia, 
with  round  and  fubpubefeent  branches :  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate,  alternate  leaves,  and  axillary  flowers  of  four, 
five,  or  fix,  from  each  footftalk. — Native  of  South 
America. 

4.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  rifing  to  the  height 
of  eight  feet  or  more,  and  branching  towards  the  top : 
leaves  alternate,  and  digitated,  with  three  of  the  leaf¬ 
lets  feffile  and  annexed  to  the  flat  midrib:  flowers 
corymbofe  and  axillary. — Native  of .  the  Caribbee 
iflands. 

5.  Sufficiently  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  by  its 
pinnated  leaves  and  round  footftalks. — Native  of  Tri¬ 
nidad. 

6.  This,  according  to  Aublet,  is  a  tree  of  twenty- 
five  feet  high  or  more,  with  a  branchy  top,  and  fcat- 
tered  ramulets :  leaves  .alternate  and  unequally  pin¬ 
nate  ;  of  a  bright  green  :  flowers  very  fmall. — Native 
of  Guiana. 

Swartzia  F,hrh.  Didymodon  Hedw. 

Sweet  Apple.  See  Annona. 

Sweet  Brier.  See  Rofa. 

Sweet  Fern.  See  Scandix. 

Sweet  Flag.  See  Acorus. 

Sweet  Gum.  See  Liquidambar. 

Sweet  Johns.  See  Dianlhus. 

Sweet  Maudlin.  See  Achillea. 

Sweet  Pea.  See  Lathyrus. 

Sweet  Rush.  See  Acorus. 

Sweet  Sop.  See  Annona. 

Sweet  Sultan.  See  Centaurea. 

Sweet  Weed.  See  Capraria  and  Scop  aria. 

Sweet  William.  See  Hianthus. 

Sweet  Willow.  See  Myrica. 

SWERTIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  honour  of  Eman. 
Sweert ,  a  cultivator  of  bulbs  and  flowers  in  Holland. 
He  publijhed  Florilegium,  1612.  Francof.  fol.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  321.  Reich,  n.  351.  Schreb.  n.  449. 
Juff.  142.  Gartn.t.  114. 

Clalfi  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rotacea.  Gentiana  JuflT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five -parted,  flat,  permanent:  fegments 
lanceolate. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel-fhaped :  border  flat,  five- 
parted;  fegments  lanceolate,  bigger  than  the  calyx, 
with  the  claws  connected. 

NeClaries  ten,  as  it  were  two  dots  in  the  bafe  of 
each  fegment  of  the  corolla  within,  excavated,  girt 
with  fmall  ereeft  briftles. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  from.eredt  fpreading, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Anthers  incumbent; 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-oblong.  Style  none.  Stigmas  two, 
fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  round,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  one-celled, 
two-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  faftened  to  the  future  of  the 
capfule. 

Oss.  There  are  fpecies  (n.  4.  5.  6.)  with  four-cleft 
flowers.  The  nectaries  in  one  fpecies  (4.) 
project  beneath  in  horns. 
essential  character. 

Cor.  wheel-fhaped.  Nectariferous  pores  at  the  bafe  of 
the  fegments  of  the  corolla.  Capf.  one-celled,  two- 
valved; 

SPECIES. 

1.  Swertia  perennis.  Marfh  Swertia  or  Fehvort. 

Lin.  fpec.  328.  fyft.  266.  Reich.  1.  635.  Willd. 
1.  1329.  hort.  cliff.  53.  Gartn.  frubl.  2.  160. 
Hudf.  angl.  102.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  280. 
Smith  brit.  284.  Hoffm.  germ.  86.  Roth.  germ. 
a.  284.  Jacqu.  auflr.  t.  243.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
4 20.  Pallas  roff.  2.  98.  Gmel.  fib.' 4.  iii.n* 
77,  Kniph,  cent.  7 .  n.  91, 

Gentiana. 
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Gentiana  paluftris.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  367.  Ball . 

helv.  n.  636.  Barrel,  ic.  91.  Monnier  obf.  154. 
— latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  188. — puncftata.  Tournef. 
in  ft.  81. 

G.  12.  punflato  flore*  Cluj.  hift.  1*  316. 

G.  major,  flore  caeruleo  punclato.  Mor.  hift.  f.  12. 
*•  S-f-} 1. 

G.  Pennei  minor.  Ger.  351.  emac.  433. 

G.  Pennei  caerulea  pundiata.  Park,  theat.  404.  Rati 
hift.  721. 

Corollas  five -cleft,  peduncles  four-cornered  awl-fhaped, 
ftem  undivided,  root -leaves  oval. 

2.  Swertia  difformis. 

Lin.Jpec.  328.  Jyft.  2 66.  Reich.  2.636.  IV ill d. 

2.  1330.  Grcn.  virg.  30. 

Corollas  five-cleft ,  the  terminating  one  fix-cleft,  pedun¬ 
cles  very  long ,  leaves  linear. 

[3.  Swertia  decumbens. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1330.  Vahlfymb.  i.  24. 
Parnaffia  polyne&aria.  For Jk.  defer.  207.  ic.  t.  5. 
fi.  6 . 

Corollas  five-parted,  leaves  linear-lanceolate,  ne diaries 
ten  briftly. 

4.  Swertia  corniculata. 

Lin.Jpec.  328  .Jyft.  2  66.  Reich.  1/636.  Willd. 
1.  1330.  amoen.  2.  344.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  u4.  / 
53.  /.  4.  Pallas  roff.  2.  99.  t.  90.  /.  1. 

Corollas  four- cleft  four -horned. 

5.  Swertia  dichotoma. 

Lin.Jpec.  329.  fyft.  266.  1.636.  Willd. 

1.  1330.  2.  345.  GW/,  fib.  4.  1 13.  / 

53-  /•  3*  Pallas  roff.  2.  100.  /.  91. 

Corollas  four -cleft  hornlefs,  peduncles  nodding,  leaves 
elliptic,  ftem  branched. 

6.  Swertia  tetrapetala. 

Lin  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1331.  P alias  roff.  2.  go. 
t.  90.  /.  2. 

Corollas  four-cleft  hornlefs,  peduncles  ere  ft,  leaves  lan 
ceolate,  ftem  fimple. 

descriptions,  tftc. 

I.  This  is  a  handfome  plant,  with  a  perennial  root 
compofed  of  long  whitilh  fibres.  Stem  upright, 
fimple,  a  foot  high,  flightly  four-cornered,  fmooth, 
little  leafy.  Almoft  all  the  leaves  radical,  petioled, 
ovate  or  elliptic,  quite  entire,  obfeurely  nerved, 
fmooth.  Spike  terminating,  ere& ;  with  the  pedun¬ 
cles  oppofite,  ereft,  angular,  one- flowered,  brafted 
at  the  bale.  Braftes  leffile,  elliptic-oblong,  quite  en¬ 
tire.  Flowers  cinereous-purple,  of .  a  dull  colour, 
and  void  of  feent.  Segments  of  the  calyx  awl- 
fhaped,  fpreading.  Corolla  fpreading,  with  the  leg¬ 
men  ts  elliptic,  acute,  dotted  with  black,  and  having- 
nedlariferous  pores  briftly  at  the  edge.  Stamens  awk 
fliaped.  Anthers  verfatile.  Germ  ovate,  comprefled. 
Style  veiy  fhort,  two-parted.  The  herb  is  very  bit¬ 
ter  F — Capfule  lurrounded  with  the  permanent  calyx 
and  corolla,  ovate-oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends, 
and  very  fhortly  two-beaked  above  with  the  divari¬ 
cating  ftigmas,  comprefled  like  a  lens.  Seeds  nu¬ 
merous,  fuborbicular,  leafy-compreffed,  with  a  wide 
membranaceous  margin,  ruft-coloured,  faftened  to  the 
thickened  edges  of  the  valves  in  a  double  row:  the 
radicle  of  the  embryo  is  centripetal1. 

The  old  authors  confidered  it  as  a  Gentiana,  and 
lome  more  mouern  authors  are  of  the  lame  opinion : 
but  Gaertner  remarks,  that  whatfoever  affinity  there 
may  be  between  thefe  two  genera,  they  cannot  be 
united  on  account  of  the  very  different  fituation  of  the 
feeds  and  embryo. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  France 
and  Siberia,  in  alpine  bogs.  It  is  a  doubtful  native  of  | 
Britain.  According  to  Hudfon,  Richardfon  found  it 
in  Wales.  It  flowers  in  auguft.] 

\  This  has  narrow  linear  leaves  which  come  from 
the  root,  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  broad;  the  flower-ftalks  arife  immediately 
from  the  root,  are  about  fix  or  feven  inches  high,  and 
fupport  one  blue  flower. — Native  of  Virginia, 
v  The  flowers  are  white  s. 
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3.  Stems  filiform,  branched  at  top,  obfeurely  an- 
gu  ar,  very  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves 
leffile  oppofite,  remote,  a  little  united  at  the  bafe, 
fpreading  very  much,  half  an  inch  long.  Peduncles 
in  pan  o  fiom  the  top  of  the  branches,  filiform,  having 
a  linear  leaflet  at  the  bafe ‘.—Native  of  Arabia  Felix 

4.  Root  annual,  fhort,  attenuated,  cruciate  with 
four  lateral  fibres,  lometimes  branched  a  little  with 
more,  ftiffiffi,  white.  The  plant  varies  in  fize  from  a 
long  fpan  and  almoft  fimple,  to  two  feet,  many-ftemmed 
and  more  branched.  Stem-leaves  many,  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  withering  as  the  ftem  grows  up.  Stem  ob¬ 
feurely  four-cornered,  fingle  or  many,  five  or  more 
thefe  Eft  oppofite ly  branched,  ftiffiffi,  elongated,  fob’ 
aftigiate.  Stem-leaves  oppofite,  ovate-lanceolate, 
three-nerved.  Peduncles  axillary  and  terminating, 
filiform,  naked,  one-flowered.  Flower  nodding  °a 
little,  for  the  moft  part  four-cleft,  but  often  five-cleft, 
of  a  pale  greeniffi  colour,  fomewhat  four-cornered* 
bell-ffiaped,  with  the.  fegments  acute  and  conver-nne/ 
produced  at  the  bafe  into  as  many  awl-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing,  ftraightiffi  horns  as  there  are  legments  in  the 
petal,  of  a  greener  colour ;  in  alpine  fpecimens  more 
elongated.  Leaflets  of  the  calyx  linear,  (lender,  of 
the  fame  number  as  in  the  corolla.  Anthers  fmall, 
within  the  corolla.  Germ  cylindric-conical.  Capfule 
within  the  permanent  corolla,  clofed,  ffiaped  like  a 
Glide,  two-valved.  Seeds  fewer,  a  little  larger  than 
thofe  of  the  poppy,  brownifla  gray. 

.  Native  of  Siberia,  where  for  its  grateful  bitternefs, 
it  is  received  among  the  domeftic  remedies  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  ^  It  is  common  on  both  fides  the  river  Je- 
nifea,  in  fandy  moiftiffi  pine  woods.  It  occurs  in 
fome  parts  of  a  lower  ftature,  with  larger  feeds,  and 
more  turgid  flowers.  In  Kamtfchatka  it  is  fcarcely 
more  than  two  inches  high,  with  a  fimple  one-flow¬ 
ered  ftem,  and  two  or  three  pairs  of  leaves  only. _ It 

is  alfo  found  in  Canada. 

.  5-  Root  fimple,  drawing  to  a  point,  ftouter  than 
in  the  preceding,  and  feeming  to  be  biennial.  Plant 
very  tender,  fort,  bright  green,  as  in  corniculata. 

.  Root-leaves  ovate,  five-nerved,  elongated  into  the 
petiole.  Stems  from  the  root  many,"  (lender,  red, 
orten  decumbent,  in  the  adult  plant  very  much 
branched,  here  and  there  in  a  manner  dichotomous, 
producing  abundance  of  flowers  from  all  the  axils  on 
long  and  very  (lender  pedicels.  Stem-leaves  fubfeffile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  five-nerved.  Flowers  much  fmailer 
than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  greener  but  fometimes  a 
little  reddiffi,  four-cleft,  fubglobular  bell-Ihaped,  with 
the  fegments  divided  almoft  to  the  bafe,  ovate,  havin°- 
two  nectariferous  yellow  dots  on  the  infide  of  each 
Calyx-leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  The  plant  is  very 
fmooth,  as  in  the  reft  of  this  genus. 

Native  of  eaftern  Siberia:  fcarcely  bitter.  It  flow¬ 
ers  in  auguft  :  the  preceding  in  july. 

6.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  fcarcely  a  fpan  high, 
with  a  fimple,  (lender,  attenuated  root.  Stem  quite 
fimple,  ereeft,  filiform,  round,  with  four  or  five  pairs 
of  lanceolate,  nerved  leaves;  the  lower  leaves  are 
ovate-lanceolate.  Petioles  axillary,  and  fome  termi¬ 
nating,  leafed,  fubfaftigiate.  Flowers  fmall,  all  four- 
cleft.  Calyx-leaves  linear.  Segments  of  the  corolla 
fcarcely  cohering  at  the  bafe,  fpreading,  deep  blue 
with  an  orange-coloured  fear  in  the  middle  notched 
at  the  edge,  and  vifible  at  the  back.  Stamens  rufef- 
cent,  (hotter  than  the  corolla.— Native  of  Kamt¬ 
fchatka  “.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

.  Thefe  plants  growing  naturally  in  fwamps,  are  with 
difficulty  preferved  in  gardens,  and  as  they  do  not 
produce  feeds  in  England,  are  only  propagated  by 
parting  the  roots ;  the  belt  time  for  which  is  in  fep- 
tember,  that  they  may  have  time  to  be  rooted  before 
the  frofts  come  on.  They  ffiould  be  planted  in  the 
ffiade,  and  have  a  loofe  moift  foil.  In  fummer  they 
mull  be  frequently  watered. 

[Swertia  carinthiaca,  rotata,  fulcata.  See  Gentiana. 

[SWIETENIA.  ( So  named  by  facquin ,  in  honour  of 
ths  illuftrious  Gerav L%jB%  g  Swicteyi ,  Archiciter  to 
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Maria  Tereja ,  Emprefs  of  Germany ,  who  at  his  per- 
fuafion  founded  the  botanic  garden  at  Vienna.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  521.  Reich,  n.  575.  Schreb. n.  72.3. 
Jacqu.  amer.  127.  Gxrtn.  t.  96.  Jujf.  260. 
Cavan,  dijf.  7.  209. 

Claff.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Trihilata.  Melice  JuiT. 

GENERIC  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  obtufe,  very  fmall, 

deciduous.  . 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ohovate,  obtufe,  concave,  fpreading. 
Nettary  one-leafed,  cylindric,  length  of  the  petals : 
mouth  ten-toothed.  , 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  very  fmall,  inferred  below  the 
teeth  of  the  nedtary.  Anthers  oblong,  eredl. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  awl-fhaped,  eredl,  length  or 
the  nedtary.  Stigma  headed,  fiat.  - 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  large,  woody,  one-celled,  at  the 
top  five-celled,  five-valved,'  valves  opening  at*  the 

Seeds  ’very  many,  imbricate,  compreffed,  oblong,  ob-  - 
tufe,  having  a  leafy  wing.  Receptacle  large,  five-cor¬ 
nered. 

Gbs.  It  is  allied  to  Cedrela  by  the  fruit. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Pet.  five.  Nett,  cylindric  bearing 
the  anthers  at  the  mouth.  Capf.  five- celled, 
woody,  opening  at  the  bafe.  Seeds  imbricate, 

winged. 

SPECIES. 

x,  Swietenia  Mahagoni.  Mahogany  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  548.  fyft.  399 •  Reich'  2*  2 7!*  Wllld' 

2-  557-  Jacqu.  amer.  127*  *  Cavan,  dtp.  7 .  30  5* 
t.  209.  Catejb.  car.  2.  t.  81.  Gzrtn.  frutt.  2. 
89.  Plenck.  ic.  t.  336. 

Cedrus  Mahagoni.  Mill.  ditt. 

Cedrela  foliis  pinnatis,  floribus  fparfis,  ligno  odorato. 
Brown,  jam.  158. 

Leaves  pinnate  about  four -paired,  leaflets  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late  equal  at  the  bafe,  panicles  axillary . 

'  £2.  Swietenia  febrifuga. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.557.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  iS. 
t.  17.  &  monogr. 

S.  Soymida.  Duncan  tent,  inaug.  Edinb.  1794. 

Leaves  pinnate  about  four-paired,  leaflets  elliptic -round- 
ijh  emarginate  unequal  at  the  bafe,  panicle  terminating 
divaricate. 

3.  Swietenia  Chloroxylon. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  557.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  46. 
t.  64. 

Leaves  pinnate  many-paired,  leaflets  halved-cordate  ob¬ 
tufe,  panicle  terminating  fpreading. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  Mahogany  is  a  lofty  and  very  branching 
tree,  with  a  wide  handfome  head.  Leaves  reclining, 
alternate,  Ihining,  eight  inches  long,  numerous  on  the 
younger  branches:  leaflets  for  the  moll  part  four 
pairs,  mit  often  three,  feldom  five,  without  any  odd 
one,  falcate-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  acuminate,  bent 
in  backwards,  petioled,  oppofite,  an  inch  and  half 
long.  Racemes  fubcorymbed,  with  about  eight  flow¬ 
ers  In  each,  axillary,  folitary,  two  inches  long.  Flow¬ 
ers  fmall,  whitilhL  Capfule  large,  (fometimes  attain¬ 
ing  the  fize  of  a  child’s  head,)  woody,  ovate,  of  a 
fmoaky-rufefcent  colour  (or  ferruginous,)  towards  the 
top  five-celled,  but  in  other  parts  widely  one-celled, 
five-valved.  Valves  thick,  opening  from  the  bafe, 
caducous,  covered  within  by  a  thick  flexile  coriaceous 
lamina,  exactly  equal  to  them  in  fize.  Receptacle 
central,  free,  woody,  five-cornered,  from  a  narrower 
bafe  widening  much  and  thickening  upwards,  but  nar¬ 
rowing  again  at  the  point,  and  on  each  fide  of  the 
pyramid  Diving  a  double  row  of  very  fmall  lcars-, 
into  which  the  feeds  are  inferted.  Seeds  numerous, 
collected  into  five  bundles,  imbricate  downwards, 
compreffed,  yellowifh-rufefcent  or  cinnamon-coloured, 
having  a  nucleus  below,  but  ending  above  in  a  long 
membranaceous  wing  y. 

Linneus  remarks  that  this  tree  has  a  great  affinity 


with  Cedrela  (Barbadoes  Cedar).  They  were  joined 
by  Miller  and  others  under  the  name  of  Cedrus. 
Jacquin  firft  feparated  them  :  the  Manogany  tree,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  having  the  flower  of  Melia,  and  the 
fruit  of  Cedrela  opening  from  the  bafe.] 

The  Mahogany  tree  is  a  native  of  the  warm  eft  parts 
of  America,  and  grows  plentifully  in  the  i hands  of 
Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola;  there  are  alfo  many 
of  the  trees  on  the  Bahama  iflands.  In  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  there  are  (or  rather  were)  trees  of  a  very 
large  fize,  fo  as  to  cut  into  planks  of  fix  feet  breadth.  t 
Thofe  on  the  Bahama  iflands  are  not  fo  large  ;  though 
thefe  are  frequently  four  feet  diameter,  and  rife  to  a 
great  height,  notwithfdanding  they  are  generally  found 
on  the  fotid  rock,  where  there  feems  to  be  fcarcely 
any  earth  for  their  nourifhment. 

The  wood  which  has  been  brought  from  the  Ba¬ 
hama  iflands  has  ufually  paflfed  under  the  name  of 
Madeira  wood.  The  Spaniards  make  great  ufe  of 
this  wood  for  building  fhips,  and  it  is  better  adapted 
to  this  purpofe  than  mold  forts  of  wood  yet  known, 
being  very  durable,  refilling  gun  fhots,  and  burying 
the  fhot  without  fplintering :  nor  is  the  worm  fo  apt 
to  eat  this  wood  as  that  of  the  oak ;  fo  that  for  the 
Weft  Indies,  fhips  built  of  Mahogany  are  preferable  to 
any  other. 

The  excellency  of  this  wood  for  all  domeftic  pur- 
pofes  has  been  long  known  in  England :  and  it  is  a 
matter  of  furprize  that  for  a  long  time  the  only  au¬ 
thor  who  had  noticed  this  tree  was  Mr.  Catefby. 

Dr.  Browne  informs  us  that  the  Mahogany  was  for¬ 
merly  very  common  in  Jamaica,  and  while  it  could 
be  had  in  the  low  lands,  and  brought  to  market  at  an 
cafy  rate,  furnifhed  a  very  confiderable  branch  01  the 
exports  from  that  ifland  ;  that  it  thrives  fin  moft  foils, 

'  and  varies  both  in  grain  and  texture  with  each ;  that 
which  grows  among  rocks  being  fmaller  but  very 
hard  and  weis-hty,  of  a  clofe  grain  and  beautifully 
fhadedj  while  the  produce  of  the  low  and  richer 
lands  is  obferved  to  be  more  light  and  porous,  of  a 
paler  colour  and  open  grain.  The  tree  grows  very 
tall  and  ftraight,  and  generally  bears  a  great  number 
of  capfules  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  reddifh  oi  faffron  co¬ 
lour  }  and  the  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  a  turkey’s  egg. 
The  wood  is  a  very  ftrong  timber,  and  anfwers  very 
well  in  beams,  joifts,  plank,  boards  and  fhingles ; 
and  has  been  frequently  put  to  thofe  ufes  in  Jamaica 
in  former  times. 

2.  This  is  a  very  large  tree,  with  a  ftraight  trunk, 
rifing  to  a  great  height  and  thicknefs,  and  covered 
with  a  gray,  fcabrous,  cracked  bark.  Branches  nu¬ 
merous;  the  lower  fpreading,  the  higher  afeending, 
forming  a  very  large  fhady  head.  Leaves  alternate, 
about  the  extremities  of  the  branchlets,  abruptly  pin¬ 
nate,  about  twelve  inches  long :  leaflets  oppofite, 
very  lliort,  petioled,  three  or  four  pairs,  oval,  obtufe 
or  emarginate,  the  lower  fide  extending  a  lutlc  farther 
down  on  the  petiolet  than  the  upper  fide,  fmooth, 
fhining,  from  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  from  two 
to  three  broad,  the  lower  fmalleft.  Petiole  round, 
fmooth,  about  nine  or  ten  inches  long.  Stipules 
none.  Panicle  very  large,  terminating,  diffufe,  bear¬ 
ing  great  numbers  of  middle-fized,  white,  inodorous 
flowers.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  round  and  fmooth. 
Braftes  very  minute.  Calyx  inferior,  five-leaved. 
Nedtary  not  quite  half  the  length  of  the  petals,  a 
little  bellied;  teeth  at  the  mouth  bifid.  Filaments 
very  fltort,  inferted  juft  within  the  mouth  of  the  nec¬ 
tary.  Germ  conical:  ftyle  thick,  tapering:  ftigma 
large,  targetted,  Ihutting  up  the  mouth  of  the  nec¬ 
tary.  Capfule  ovate,  large,  five-celled,  five-valved  ; 
valves  gaping  from  the  top.  Receptacle  in  the  centre, 
large,  fpongy,  five-angled :  angles  Iharp,  and  eon- 
nedted  with  the  futures  of  the  capfule,  between  them 
deeply  fulcated.  Seeds  obliquely  wedge- ihapeo,  en¬ 
larged  by  a  long  membranaceous  wing,  inferted  at 
the  upper  point  of  the  wing  into  a  long  brown  fpeck, 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  excavations  of  the  receptacle: 
all  the  reft  of  the  receptacle  is  white.  ^ 

Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Rajah  mun- 
dry  Circar,  north  of  Samulcotah  and  Peddapore..  It 

flowers  about  the  end  of  the  cold,  or  beginning  of 

the 
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the  hot  feafon ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  three  or  four 

months  after. 

The  wood  is  of  a  dull  red  colour,  remarkably  hard 
and  heavy  ;  in  is  reckoned  by  the  natives  the  moft 
durable  wood  they  know,  and  on  that  account  is  ufed 
for  all  the  wood-work  in  their  temples;  it  is  alfo  very 
ferviceable  for  various  other  purpofes. 

1  he  bark  is  internally  of  a  light  red  colour:  a  de- 
co&ion  of  it  dyes  brown  of  various  fbades,  according 
as  the  cloth  has  been  prepared.  Its  tafte  is  a  bitter ; 
and  aftringent  united,  and  very  ftrong,  particularly 
the  b'tter,  at  the  fame  time  not  any  way  naufeous  or 
otherwife  difagreeable.  Soymida  is  its  name  among 
the  T  el  in  gas. 

3-  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree,  with  the  trunk  to¬ 
lerably  eredf ;  fupporting  a  large  fpreading,  ever¬ 
green,  fhady  head  :  bark  pretty  fmooth,  of  a  dark 
ruft-colour.  Leaves  about  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  abruptly  pinnate,  fix  or  leven  inches  long: 
leaflets  alternate,  on  fhort  petioles,  from  ten  to  twenty 
pairs,  obliquely  oval,  obtufe,  upper  half  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  lower,  fmooth,  entire,  an  inch  lono- 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  broad.  Petioles  round 
fmooth.  Stipules  none.  Panicles  pretty  larue,  ter¬ 
minating.  Flowers  numerous,  fmall,  yellow.  Brade 
imall,  below  each  fubdiviflon  of  the  panicle  Nec¬ 
tary  a  flefhy  notched  ring  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the 
germ  Germ  fuperior;  ftyle  fhort:  ftigma  Ample. 
Capfule  about  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter  oblong,  three-celled,  three-valved,  opening 
from  the  apex.  Seeds  four  in  each  cell,  membrane" 
winged,  placed  alternately  with  four  oblong  com- 

preffed,  fpongy  bodies,  refembling  the  feeds  them- 
felves. 

Native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Circars  • 
flowering  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot  feafon. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
remarkably  clofe -grained,  heavy  and  durable:  it  is 
ufed  tor  various  economical  purpofes,  and  comes 
nearer  to  box-wood  than  any  other  in  that  country, 
it  is  the  Billoo  of  the  Telingas2.  J  a  fihA- s  a.’  ad 
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rocky  lands,  wnich  produce  them  no  profit,  butmioht 

turn  to  great  advantage,  if  the  feeds  of  this  tree  were 
to  be  lown  in  them. 

[Swine  s  Cress.  See  Cochlearia  Coronopus. 

Syalita.  See  Dillenia. 

qvi?nt0aRE  and  Sycomorus-  See  Acer  and  Ficus. 
b  i  HINA. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  88.  Mayaca  Aubl.  t  i  c 
Juf-  45-  _  _  '  V 

Claff  j.  i.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

_  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  .  three-leaved  :  leaflets  linear-lanceolate, 
acute,  fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor  Petals  three,  roundilh,  concave,  fpreading,  length 
of  the  calyx.  5 

St  am.  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  oblong 

1  fuperi0rj  roundlft-  Style  filiform.  Stigma 

Per.  Capjule  globular.  Crowned  with  the  ftyle,  one- 
celled;  three-valved. 

Seeds  fix,  globular,  ftriated  :  two  fattened  to  each  valve 
one  above  the  other.  s 

Obs.  It  is  allied  to  Commelina. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Pet.  three.  Anthers  oblong' 
Cap/,  one-celied,  three-valved. 


propagation  and  culture. 

.  x*  In  the  Weft  Indies  this  tree  grows  to  a  lame  fize 

^Car^  T^e  ™anner  of  their  propagation  in 
the  Bahama  iflands,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Catelby,  is 
as  follows.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  outer  hard 
fhell,  feparates  pext  the  foot-ftalk,  and  thereby  ex- 
pofes  the  feeds  ;  which  being  broad  and  light,  are 
difperfed  on  the  furface  of  the  rocks.  Such  of  them 
as  happen  to  fa  1  into  the  filfures,  very  foon  fend  forth 
roots,  and  if  thefe  tender  fibres  meet  with  reflftance 
from  the  hardnefs  of  the  rock,  they  creep  along  the 
fui  face,  and  feek  another  fiftlire,  into  which  they 
creep,  and  1  well  fo  as  to  break  the  rock,  and  thereby 
make  way  for  the  root  to  penetrate  deeper 

It  is  propagated  here  by  feeds,  which  may  be  eafily 
proctired  from  the  Bahama  iflands,  whence  moft  of 
the  good  feeds  which  have  come  to  England  have 
been  brought  Moft  of  thofe  that  have  been  fent 
rrom  Jamaica  have  not  fucceeded. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy 
earth,  and  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
ark,  giving  them  a  gentle  watering  once  a  week ;  if 
the  feeds  are  good  the  plants  will  appear  in  a  month 

mi  fiVr  J/Ce  <vS5  and,  when  they  are  two  inches  high, 
fill  a  fufticient  number  of  fmall  pots  with  light  earth 

an  plunge  them  into  the  tan-bed  a  day  or  two,  that 
the  earth  may  be  warmed  before  the  plants  are  put 
into  the  pots  ;  then  lhake  out  the  young  plants,  dare- 
u  y  eparating  them  fo  as  not  to  tear  their  roots, 
smd  plant  each  fingly  in  the  pots,  fhading  them  till 
they  have  taken  frefh  root :  after  which  treat  them  in 
the  fame  manner  as  directed  for  other  plants  from  the 
v\  elt  Incies ;  being  careful  not  to  give  them  much 
water  efpeciaily  in  winter;  as  alfo  when  they  are 
utted,  to  prelerve  the  earth  about  their  roots. 

Mahogany  being  now  fo  generally  ufed  in  England, 
it  would  furely  be  worth  the  attention  of  the  planters 
in  America,  many  of  whom  are  poflefied  of  barren 

r  Roxburgh* 


SPECIES. 

i.  Syena  fluviatilis. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  i.  254.  , 

Mayaca  fluviatilis.  Aubl.  giiian.  1.  42.  t.  15; 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  minute  molly  plant.  Stem  fomewhat 
brancned  decumbent.  Leaves  capillaceous,  in  whorls " 
Flowers  axillary,  white,  peduncled,  folitary.— Native 
of  Guiana,  iri  rivulets21. 

SYMPHONIA. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1106.  Juppl.  49..  jujr.  2 62. 
Moronobea.  -  Aubl.  788.  /.  JUF  icn 

Clalf.  16.  2.  Monadelphia  Pentandria. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  permanent :  leaflets  roundilh 
very  fmall,  fpreading.  ' 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  fubcoriaceous,  concave,  con¬ 
verging  into  a  deprelfed  globe. 

Stam.  Filament  cylindric,  fheathing  the  ftyle.  Anthers 
five,  ovate,  acute,  alternate  with  the  ftigmas. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  cylindric,  a  little  longer  than 
the  corolla.  Stigmas  five,  oblong,  acute,  fpreading. 

Per.  Berry  five-celled,  globular. 

Seeds  folitary,  lubglobular,  fmooth,  flatter  internally. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

One-ftyled.  Cor.  globular.  Berry  five-celled. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Symphonia  globulifera. 

Lin.  Jy ft,  610.  Juppl,  302. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  tree  with  a  thick  lofty  trunk.  Branchlets' 
fli  or  ter,  fmooth,  marked  with  fears  from  the  fallen 
leaves.  Leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  ap¬ 
proximating,  oblong,  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  very 
fmooth,  glaucous,  keeled  underneath  with  a  blunt  ra- 
chis  :  veins  very  fine,  tranfverfe  ;  confiftence  of  Bay 
leaves,  a  hand  in  length.  Petioles  very  fhort,  half 
round.  Umbel  terminating,  Ample,  few-flowered, 

feliile.  Peduncles  eretft,  angular,  one-flowered. 

Flowers  the  fize  of  thofe  of  Thea,  red.  Calyx  Ihort, 
with  blunt  feales.  Petals  five,  converging,  like  thole 
of  Trollius,  into  an  oblate  fpheroidal  globe;  each  pe¬ 
tal  lying  over  the  next  with  the  right  margin.  Sheath 
of  the  ftamens  undivided,  clofely  covering  the  piftil 
and  Handing  out  beyond  the  flower,  like  a  fuperior 
calyx  in  the  fruit.  This  undivided  fheath  is  termi¬ 
nated  at  the  top  by  five  feflile  Anthers,  alternating 
with  five  ftigmas,  forming  a  fort  of  ftar.  The  corn 
aceous  rind  of  the  fruit  covers  the  painted  feeds, 
which  have  a  deep-yellow  mucous  fubftance  interpofed 
between  them*  Thefe  feeds  are  very  grateful  to  Par¬ 
rots. — Native  of  Surinam*. 

Symphoricarpos.  See  Lonicera .] 
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SYMPHyTUM  (of  Pliny .  'Zvptpvrov  of  Hiofcorides  : 
wo  rou  <n ^(puuv,  from  its  conglutinating  quality.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  185.  Reich,  n.  197.  Schreb.  n. 

Tournef.  t.  56.  JuJf.  13 1.  Gartn.  t.  67. 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  A  [per  folks.  Borragine<e  Juli. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  ereft,  five-cornered,  acute, 

CoPR.rone-pmlled,  bell-taped:**  very  bor¬ 

der  tubular-bellying,  a  little  thicker  than  the  tube 
.  mouth  five-toothed,  obtufe,  reflexed:  throat  lenced by 
five  lanceolate  rays,  fpinulofe  at  the  edge,  fhorter  than 
the  border,  converging  into  a  cone. 

Stam  Filaments  five,  awl-fliaped,  alternate  with  le 
rays  of  the  throat.  Anthers  acute,  ereft,  covered 
Pist.  Germs  four.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  larger,  widened.  _  . 

Seeds  four,  gibbous,  acuminate,  converging  at  the  tips. 
essential  character. 

Cor.  border  tubular-ventricofe :  throat  clofed  by  lan¬ 
ceolate  rays. 

species. 

1.  Symphytum  officinale.  Common  Comfrey. 

Lin.  Jpec .  195-  fyft-  187.  Reich.  1.  394.  .  Willd. 
1.  770.  hort.  cliff.  47.  fl.  fuec.  n.  165.  mat.  med. 
56.  Woodv.  med.  bot.Juppl .  10.  t.  215-  Gcertn. 
frubl.  1.  325.'  Hudf  angl.  18 1.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  230.  Smith  brit.  218.  engl.  hot.  t.  817. 
Lightf.  fcot.  134.  Curt.  lord.  4.  t.  18.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2,  n.  168.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  219.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  66 4.  Hall.  helv.  n.  600.  Hoffm.  germ. 
64.  Roth.  germ.  1.  84.  2.  215.  Krock.  filej.  n. 
282.  Neck,  gallob.  101.  Scop.  earn.  n.  195. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  452.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  16 1. 
Gmel.  fib.  4.  7 6.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  85.  Ludw. 
ebt.  t.  80.  Sabb.  hort.  2.  t.  30.  Blackw.  t. 


252. 

S.  magnum. 


Bauh.  hifi.  3.  593.  '  Pod.  pempt. 
134.  1.  Raiifyn.  230.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  2 9./.  5. 

S.  majus.  Camer.  epit.  700.— -vulgare.  Park. 

theat.  523.  1. — f.  Confolida  major.  Matth.  961. 

S.  Confolida  major.  Bauh.  pin.  259.  Mor.  hijl. 

3.  J.  1 1.  t.  29.  /.  1. 

Confolida  major.  Ger.  660.  emac.  906.  Rati  hijl. 
5°5- 

p.  Symphytum  patens.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  220. 

S.  majus  flore  purpureo.  Tabern.  559-  Kniph. 
cent.  1.  n.  86.  Plenck  ic.  76. 
y.  S.  bohemicum.  Schmidt  bohem.  n.  21 1. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  decurrent. 

2.  Symphytum  tuberofum.  Tuberous-rooted  Comfrey. 

Lin.  Jpec.  uqq.fyjl.  187.  Reich.  1.  395.  Willd. 

1.  771.  Hudf.  angl.  648.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
230.  Smith  brit.  219.  Lightj .N  fcot.  1091. 
facqu.  obf.  3.  12.  t..  63.  aujtr.  t.  225.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  196.  Hcffm.  germ.  64.  Schmidt  bohem. 
n.  213.  Krock.  filej.  n.  283.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
452.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  162.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n. 
87.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  t.  31,  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  594. 
Hod.  pempt.  134.  2.  Ger.  emac.  806.  3.  Park, 
theat.  523.  3.  Rail  hijl.  505.  Cluj.  hijl.  1. 

1 66.  2. 

S.  majus  tuberofa  radice.  Bauh.  pin.  259.  Tournef. 

injl.  138.  Mor.  hijl.  f.  11.  t.  29.  f.  2. 

Leaves  ovate  femidecurrent :  the  uppermojl  oppofite. 

3.  Symphytum  orientale. 

Lin. Jpec.  195.  Reich.  1.  395.  Willd.  1.  771. 

S.  orientale,  folio  fubrotundo  afpero,  flore  cxruleo. 
Tournef.  cor.  7. 

S.  conftantinopolitanum,  boraginis  folio  &  facie,  flore 
albo.  Tournef.  cor.  7.  Buxb.  cent.  5.  36.  t.  68. 
Leaves  ovate  Jubpeiioled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial,  flefhy,  externally  bljick.  Stem 
two  or  three  feet  high,  upright,  leafy,  winged, 
branched  at  the  top,  clothed  with  fhort  briftly  hairs 
that  point  rather  downward.  Leaves  waved,  pointed, 
veiny,  rough ;  the  radical  ones  on  footftalks,  and 
broader  than  the  reft.  Clufters  of  flowers  in  pairs  on 
a  common  ftalk,  with  an  odd  flower  between  them, 
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recurved,  denle,  hairy.  Corolla  yellowifh -white* 
fometimes  purple,  the  rays  downy  attach  edge  . 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia:  trequent  in  watery 
places,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches ;  flowering 
from  the  end  of  may  to  feptember. 

The  root  abounds  in  a  pure  taftelefs  mucilage,  like 
that  of  Marfh-Mallow,  but,  according  to  Lewis, 
fomewhat  ftronger  bodied,  or  more  tenacious,  and  in 
rather  larger  quantity.  Being  eafily  obtained,  it  may 
therefore  be  conveniently  fubftituted  for  that  of  Al- 
thtea  or  Marfh-Mallow,  in  all  cafes  where  emollients 
or  demulcents  are  in  ufe  :  as,  in  irritations  of  the 
throat,  inteftines,  and  above  all  the  bladder c. 

(3.  The  variety  with  a  red  or  purple  flower  js  more 
common  on  many  parts  of  the  continent  man  in  Eng¬ 
land.  In  Holland  I  feldom  obferved  any  other.  _  Dr. 
Sibthorpe  made  a  new  fpecies  of  it,  diftinguifhing  it 
by  a  fhorter  and  more  fpreading  calyx ;  but  he  does 
not  feem  to  be  Warranted  in  this  remark d.] 

Mr.  Miller  atTerts  that  the  difference  in  colour  is 
permanent  in  the  plants  railed  from  feeds,  and  that 
the  purple  and  whitifh  yellow  flowers  are  never  found 
mixed,  where  the  plant  grows  wild  j  but  as  he  found 
no  fpecific  differences  between  them,  he  has  not  fepa- 
rated  them. 

2.  Roots  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy  knobs  or 
tubers,  which  are  joined  by  flefhy  fibres ;  the  ftalies 
rife  a  foot  and  half  high,  and  incline  on  one  fide  5  the 
leaves  on  the  lower  part  are  fix  inches  long,  and  two 
inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in 
acute  points,  and  not  fo  rough  and  hairy  as  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies ;  they  are  alternate  and  feffile.  T.  he 
two  upper  leaves  on  every  branch  ftand  oppofite,  and 
juft  above  them,  are  loofe  bunches  of  pale  yellow 
flowers,  the  corolla  of  which  is  firetched  out  farther 
beyond  the  calyx  than  in  the  common  fort. 

[It  is  perhaps  a  variety  of  that,  but  the  root  is 
white  on  the  outfide,  not  black  as  in  the  preceding e. 

It  is  alfo  a  lower  plant.  The  ftem-leaves  are  ovate, 
and  the  petioles  winged,  but  they  are  fcarcely  decur¬ 
rent.  The  rays  of  the  corolla  are  toothletted,  as  in 
the  officinale f. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  France,  Spain  and 
Italy. — It  has  been  obferved  in  feveral  places  in  Scot¬ 
land.  Mr.  Yalden  found  it  growing  fparingly  oppo¬ 
fite  the  new  well  at  the  water  of  Leith,  but  more 
plentifully  in  Dr.  Robertfon’s  walks  at  North  Mar- 
I  chifton,  near  Edinburgh g.  It  was  cultivated  in  1596 
by  Gerarde,  and  flowers  from  may  to  oftober h.] 

3.  Root  perennial.  Stalks  two  feet  high.  Leaves 
rounder,  and  armed  with  rough  prickly  hairs.  Flow¬ 
ers  in  bunches  like  the  firft  fort,  but  blue._  They 
appear  in  march,  but  feldom  produce  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land.  By  the  fide  of  rivulets  near  Conftantinople. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  cultivated,  either  by  lowing 
their  feeds  in  the  fpring,  or  by  parting  their  roots ; 
the  latter  being  the  more  expeditious  is  chiefly  prac- 
tifed.  The  beft  feafon  for  parting  the  roots  is  the  au¬ 
tumn,  at  which  time  almoft  every  piece  of  a  root  will 
grow.  They  fhould  be  planted  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  afunder,  that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread,  and 
will  require  no  farther '  care  but  to  keep  them  clear 
from  weeds  *  for  they  are  extremely  hardy,  and  will 
grow  upon  almoft  any  foil,  or  in  any  fituation. 
[Symphytum.  See  Cor  is  >  Cynogloffum ,  Gypfophila , 
Onofma ,  Pulmonaria. 

SYMPLOCOS.  (Ati-o  tou  o-ufATrAExso-S-an,  on  account  op 
the  rare  connection  of  the  petals.  Jacquin.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  677 .  Reich,  n.  980.  Schreb.  n.  1223. 
Jacqu.  amer.  166.  Swartz  prodr.  109.  obf.  t.  7. 
f  l*  Juff'  I57'  L’ Her  it.  in  Linn .  tranf.  1. 
174.  Siponima  Aubl.  226.  Cavanill.  diff.  7* 
370.  /.  217  ? 

ClafT.  18.  4.  Polyadelphia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Guaiacanu:  J uflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one -leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft,  fmall. 
Jegments  roundifh,  ere <51:. 


b  Engl.  bet.  c  Woody.  &  Engl.  bot. 
'  Linn.  \  Engl.  bot.  g  Lightfoet. 


d  Engl.  bot. 
h  Port.  kew. 

CoR* 
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Cor.  Petals  five  or  eight,  oblong,  obtufe,  erecl,  fpread 
ing  very  much  above. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many,  awl-fhaped,  flat,  fhorter 
than  the  petals,  growing  in  four  rows  to  the  tube 
of  the  corolla:  the  lower  ones  fliorter.  Anthers 
round  ifh.  ^ 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh.  Style  filiform,  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  headed,  lubtrifid. 

Per.  Drupe?  five-celled. 

Seeds  many. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Ccr.  five-petalled,  (five  to  eight) 
ereft  at  the  bafe.  Stam.  in  four  rows  growing  to 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Fruit  five-celled. 


SYR 


'  *  i  '  j\  i  • 

SYRINGA.  (from  Xuang,  a  Pipe :  a  virgarum  re  Ft  a  - 
rum  longitudine ,  eft  fungoj#  interioris  medulla  ccpia,  qua. 
exempt  a  ramuli  fifiuhfi  fiunt.  Clufius.  Hence  the  old 
Fnglijh'  name  of  Pipe  Tree ,  now  loft.—Cafp .  Bauhin  re¬ 
gards  it.  as  an  African  word. — Linneus  places  it  among 
his  poetical  names ,  but  with  a  mark  of  doubt.  The  ft  or y 
of  the  nymph  Syrinx  in  Ovid  is  well  known.—  Lilac  or 
Lilag  is  a  Perftan  wordfignifying  a  flower.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  22.  Reich,  n.  11.  Schreb.  ft.  28. 


io5 

Claff.  2.  1 


Gisrtn.  t.  49.  Lilac.  Tournef.  t.  372.  Juft'. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Symplocos  martinicenfis. 

Lin.  jpec.  qyq.Jyft.  699.  Reich.  3.  $ 88.  Jacqu. 
amer.  1 66.  t.  175.  f  63.  pibi.  81.  t.  161.  f.  41 
Swartz  pro  dr.  109.  obft  t.  J.f.i.  L’Herit.  ' in 
Linn,  tranf.  1.  174. 

Peduncles  JubraCemed ,  leaves  very  ftnocth  crenulate. 

a.  Symplocos  Ciponima. 

L  Her  it.  in  Linn,  tranj.  1.  175. 

Ciponima  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  567.  t.  1 26. 
Peduncles  many -flowered,  leaves  entire  villofe  beneath. 

3.  Symplocos  Arechea. 

L'Herit.  in  Linn  tranf.  1.  176. 

Peduncles  about  five-flowered ,  leaves  ferrate  almoft 

naked. 

4.  Symplocos  oftopetala. 

Swartz  prodr.  1 09. 

Flowers  eight-petalled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  iflc. 

1.  This  is  a  branching  tree,  twenty-five  feet  high. 
Leaves  ovate,  acute,  Ihining,  lubcoriaceous,  petioled, 
placed  indeterminately.  Flowers  white.  Fuelling  like 
thole  of  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  Oxyacantha.)  ^Fila¬ 
ments  infer  ted  into  a  pentapetalous  corolla,  fo  as  to 
render  it  internally  monopetalous,  by  connecting  the 
edges  of  the  petals  with  their  flat  bafes1. 

Swartz  remarks,  that  the  fruit,  which  he  had  feen 
only  in  an  unripe  ftate,  feems  to  be  a  drupe ;  that  the 
calyx  in  the  flower  feems  to  be  inferior,  but  becomes 
fuperior,  crowning  the  fruit. 

Native  of  Martinico,  in  woods ;  flowering  there  in 
november. 

2.  The  fhoots  of  this  fpecies  are  very  villofe.  The 
leaves  are  more  or  lefs  villofe  beneath,  for  the  moft 
part  entire  or  fometimes  but  feldom  very  loofely 
toothletted..  Nuts  five-celled. —Native  of  Guiana. 

3.  This  is  intermediate  between  the  firft  and  fecond 
Perhaps-they  may  be  all  varieties  of  the  fame  fpecies. 

Native  of  the  woods  of  Peru,  where  it  v/as  found 
by  DombeyL 

4.  Native  of  Jamaica1. 

Swartz  obferves,  that  this  genus  is  very  nearly 

allied  to  Hopea ,  but  is  certainly  different ;  and  that  it 
has  (till  more  refemblance  to  Alftonia.  L’Heritier 
unites  them  all,  and  remarks,  that  the  imbricate  calyx 
of  Alftonia  refembles  the  brabtes  of  Symplocos,  which 
might  be  confidered  as  an  exterior  calyx.  The 
younger  Linneus  called  the  coVolla  in  Alftonia  oney 
petalled,  becaufe  it  appears  to  be  really  fuch  in  Sym¬ 
plocos.  The  border  is  from  eight  to  ten-parted  in 
Alftonia :  the  Symplocos  of  Swartz  is  eight-petalled. 

T.  he  filaments  of  Alftonia  inferted  into  the  tube,  im¬ 
bricate,  the  outer  longer,  refemble  the  ftamens  of 
Symplocos,  difpofed  in  feveral  imbricate  rows,  the  in¬ 
terior  of  which  are  fliorter.  The  younger  Linneus 
adds,  that  the  germ  is  fuperior  in  Alftonia,  becaufe  it 
feems  to  be  fo  in  Symplocos:  and  both  Jacquin  and 
the  elder  Linneus  confidered  it  as  fuch.  Aublet  has 
nothing  about  the  pofition  of  the  germ  in  Ciponima  . 
Linneus,  following  Jacquin,  placed  the  genus  Sym¬ 
plocos  in  the  clafs  Polyandria. 

Symplocos  Alstonia.  See  Alftonia. 

Symplocos  tincioria.  See  Hopea, 

Synecrella.  See  Verbefina. 

Syrian  Rue,  See  Peganum. 


*  Jacquin.- 

Vql.  II. 


k  L’Heritier. 
a  L’Heritier. 


1  Swartz, 


1. 


Diandria  Monogynia, 

Nat.  order  of  SepiarU.  Jafminea  juff. 

_  ,  *  GENERIC  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  fmall :  mouth  four¬ 
toothed,  erebt ;  permanent. 

Cor.  one -petalled,  runnel-form  :  tube  cyiindric,  very 
long :  border  four-parted,  fpreading  and  rolled  back ; 
fegments  linear,  obtufe. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  fhort.  Anthers  fmall,  withiii 
the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  iength  of  the  fta¬ 
mens.  Stigma  bifid,  thickifh. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  comprefled,  acuminate,  two-celled; 

two-valved  j  valves  contrary  to  the  partition. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  comprefled,  acuminate  at  both 
ends,  with  a  membranaceous  edge. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  four-cleft.  Capf.  two- celled. 

SPECIES. 

Syringa  vulgaris.  Common  Lilac. 

Lin,  Jpec.  11.  Reich.  1.  go.  JVilld.  1.48.  hart, 
cliff.  6.  upf.  6.  Hall.  helv.  n.  531.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  4.  2.  4.  Hoffm.  germ.  3.  Krock.  filef.  n.  7. 
Pillars  dauph.  2.  6.  Gartn.  ftrudl.  1.  224.  Du 
Roi  harbecc.  2.  443.  Knor.  del.  hort.  2.  /.  S.  ir, 
Berg.  phyt.  223.  Duham.  arb.  2.  t.  138. 

01  •  S.  cffiruiea.  Common  blue  Lilac. 

Bauh-  pin.  398.  Ger.  1213,  f  2.  emac.  1399./  2 „ 
Raii  hift.  1763.  ^ 

S.  flore  creruleo.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  56.  1.  Reft.  eft. 

vem.  frut.  t.  1.  /.  2.— f.  Lilac.  Bauh.  hift'.  1. 
204. 

Lilac.  Maith.  1237. — f.  Syringa  flore  casruleo. 
Park,  parad.  407.  t.  409.  /.  4.  theat.  1467.  f.  1, 
— vulgare.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  307. 
ft  S.  violaceo.  Common  purple  Lilac. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  183.  Mill.  fig.  t.  163. 
y.  S.  alba.  ,  Common  white  Lilac. 

Leaves  ovate-cordate. 

2.  Syringa  chinenfis.  Chinefe  Lilac. 

W Hid.  arb.  Berol.  378.  Jpec.  1.  48. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate.  ] 

Syringa  perfica.  Perftan  Lilac. 

Lin.  Jpec.  11.  Reich.  1.  21.  Willd.  1.48.  hort. 
cliff.  6.  upf.  6.  Mill.  fig.  t.  164.  f.  1.  Munting. 
t.  57*  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  446.  Kniph.  orig.  6. 
n.  89.  Berg.  phyt.  225.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  227. 
/•  8. 

S.  perfica  cmrulea.  Blue  Perftan  Lilac.— HA.  inte- 
.gns-.  &aif  17  63-  Curt,  magaz.  i.  486. 

Lilac  liguftri  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  602.  &  Duham . 
arb.  6. 

Agem  Lilac  Perfarum.  Corn,  canad.  190. 

S.  perfica  alba.  White  Perftan  Lilac. 

S.  laciniata.  Cut-leaved  or  pinnatifid-leaved  Per¬ 
ftan  Lilac. 

Mill.  diSt.  n.  3.  fig.  t.  164.  f.  2.  Lin.  hort.  cliff. 
6.  upf.  6.  Munting.  t.  56.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2, 
447*  Gmeh  it.  3.  304. 

Lilac  lacimato  folio.  *  j .Tournef.  inft.  602. 

Liguftrum  folds  laciniatis.  Bauh.  pin.  476. 

Syringa  Perfica  f.  Lilac  foliis  incifis.  Park,  theat , 
1467-  3.  Raii  hift.  1763. 

Leaves  lanceolate, 

[4.  Syringa  fufpenfa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  49.  Thunb.  jap.  19.  t,  3. 
Rengio.  Kwmpf,  amoen.  5.  007. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate  and  ternaief\ 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  fhiub  grows  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or 
twenty  feet  in  good  ground,  and  divides  into  many 

'  branches 
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branches;  thofc  of  the  white  fort  grow  more  e reft 
than  the  blue ;  and  the  purple  or  Scotch  Lilac  has  its 
branches  yet  more  diffufed.  The  branches  of  tie 
white  are  covered  with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a  gray  co¬ 
lour  ;  in  the  other  two  it  is  darker.  1  he  leaves  ot 
the  white  are  of  a  brighter  green:  they  are  neart- 
fliaped  in  all,  almoft  five  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
and  a  half  broad  near  the  bafe;  placed  oppofite,  on 
foot-ftalks  an  inch  and  half  in  length.  T  e  u  s 
of  the  future  fhoots,  which  are  very  turgid  before 
the  leaves  fall,  are  of  a  very  bright  green  in  the 
white  fort,  but  thofe  of  the  other  two  are  dark  green. 

The  flowers  are  always  produced  at  the  ends  of  the 
fhoots  of  the  former  year,  and  below  the  flowers 
other  fhoots  come  out  to  fucceed  them ;  for  that  part 
upon  which  the  flowers  ftand  decays  down  to  the 
fhoots  below  every  winter.  There  are  generally  two 
bunches  or  panicles  of  flowers  joined  at  the  end  of 
each  fhoot ;  thofe  of  the  blue  are  the  fmallefb  the 
flowers  alfo  are  fmaller,  and  placed  thinner  than  either 
of  the  others :  the  bunches  on  the  white  are  larger, 
but  thofe  of  the  Scotch  are  larger  Hill,  and  the  flowers 
fairer;  this  therefore  makes  the  beft  appearance 
The  panicles  of  flowers  grow  ereft,  and  being  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  bright  green  leaves,  have  a  fine  ef- 
feft;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  the  fragrancy  of  the 
flowers,  it  may  be  ranged  among  the  moft  beautifu 
fhrubs  which  decorate  the  Englifh  gardens.  The 
flowers  appear  early  in  may,  or  towards  the  end  of 
april,  and  when  the  feafon  is  cool,  will  continue  three 
weeks;  but  in  hot  feafons  they  foon  fade.  The  feeds 
are  ripe  in  feptember.  [They  are  of  an  ovate-ob¬ 
long-  form,  compreffed,  membranous  at  the  edge, 
yellow  or  brownifh,  two  in  each  cell,  of  an  ovate 
lanceolate,  coriaceous,  compreffed,  deep-cheftnut-co- 
loured  capfule ;  the  two  valves  are  boat-fhaped,  and 
the  partition  is  thick,  fplitting  into  two  parts,  the 
feeds  are  faflened  to  the  upper  part  of  it  on  each 

fide0.]  _  ' 

The  Lilac  is  very  common  in  the  Englifh  gardens, 

where  it  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a  flowering  fhrub. 

It  is  fuppofed  to  grow  naturally  in  fome  parts  of  Per 
fia,  but  is  fo  hardy  as  to  refill  the  greateft  cold  of  this 
country.  There  are  three  varieties  of  this  fhrub, 
which  not  only  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
but  alfo  in  that  of  their  fhoots  and  leaves;  one  of 
thefe  has  white  flowers,  one  blue,  and  the  third  has 
purple  flowers ;  the  latter  is  commonly  known  by  the 
title  of  Scotch  Lilac.  This  is  the  moft  beautiful  of 
the  three,  and  is  probably  called  the  Scotch  Lilac, 
becaufe  it  was  firft  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Edinburgh  Garden.  Whether  this  was  raifed  from 
feeds,  or  which  other  way  it  was  obtained  I  could 
never  learn ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  a  diftinft  fpecies  from 
the  others,  becaufe  I  have  raifed  many  of  the  plants 
from  feeds,  which  have  always  retained  their  differ¬ 
ence,  as  have  alfo  the  white,  when  they  were  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds ;  fo  that  they  may  be  rather  efteemed 
as  diftinft  forts,  although  by  the  rules  now  admitted 
for  determining  fpecific  differences,  they  may  not 
have  iufficient  marks  whereby  to  diftinguifh  them  ; 
and  as  they  have  been  by  many  of  the  modern  bota- 
nifts  joined  together,  I  lhall  not  feparate  them. 

[Gerarde  and  Parkinlon  cultivated  the  blue  and  white 
Lilac,  under  the  name  of  Pipe  Tree  or  Pipe  Privets. 
The  former  fays,  “  I  have  them  growing  in  my  garden 
“  in  very  great  plentie.”  1597* — Matthiolus  s  figure 

•  is  engraved  from  a  drawing,  which  was  taken  from  a 
plant  brought  over  from  Conftantinople  by  Augerius 
de  Bulbeke,  who  during  feven  years  was  Ambaffador 
to  the  Sultan  Soliman  fronj  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  1°. 
— -The  Lilac,  now  fo  common  in  every  plantation  of 
Ihrubs,  was  then  a  great  rarity. 

1.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  not  cordate,  yet  very 
like  thofe  of  the  preceding,  but  fmaller.  Flowers  as 
in  S.  perfica.  May  it  not  be  a  mule  plant  ? — Sup- 
pofed  to  be  a  native  of  China p.] 

3.  The  Perfian  Lilac  is  a  fhrub  of  much  lower 
growth  than  the  common  fort,  feldom  rifing  more 

J'  Gartner.  •  Matth.  comm.  5n  Diofc.  Teru  1 5 ^5 * 

p  Willdenow. 
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than  five  of  fix  feet  high.  The  Items  are  covered  with 
a  fmooth  brown  bark :  the  branches  are  flender,  pli¬ 
able,  extend  wide  on  every  fide,  and  frequently  bend 
down  where  they  are  not  fupported.  Leaves  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
broad,  of  a  deep  green  colour.  Flowers  in  large  pa¬ 
nicles  at  the  end  of  the  former  year’s  fhoots,  as  in  the 
former;  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  having  a  very- 
agreeable  odour.  They  appear  at  the  end  of  may, 
foon  after  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  and  "continue 
longer  in  beauty,  but  do  not  perfeft  their  feeds  in 
England. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  almoft  white 
flowers,  but  whether  it  came  from  feeds,  or  was  acci¬ 
dentally  produced  from  fuckers  of  the  purple  fort,  I 
cannot  fay. 

y.  This  (which  Mr.  Miller  makes  a  diftinft  fpe¬ 
cies)  differs  in  having  two  forts  of  leaves ;  thofe  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  branches  are  for  the  moft  part 
entire,  but  broader  and  fhorter  than  in  the  common 
Perfian  Lilac,  and  not  ending  in  fuch  fharp  points. 
The  leaves  on  the  younger  branches  are  cut  into  three 
or  five  fegments  like  winged  leaves  (pinnatifid)  almoft 
to  the  midrib.  The  branches  are  flenderer  and 
weaker;  their  bark  is  of  a  darker  brown,  and  the 
flowers  of  a  brighter  purple  colour. 

This  was  brought  into  Europe,  before  that  which 
is  now  the  common  Perfian  Lilac,  under  the  Perfian 
name  of  Agem. 

This,  fhrub  was  formerly  known  among  the  nurfery- 
men  by  the  name  of  Perfian  Jafmin. 

[It  appears  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Oxford  gar¬ 
den,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1658. — Parkinfon 
( 1 640)  fays  it  is  now  to  be  feen  with  Mafter  T radef- 
cant,  at  South  Lambeth.  He  fpeaks  of  the  variety 
with  cut  or  pinnatifid  leaves. 

4.  Stem  ftexuofe,  afeending  and  then  hanging 
down,  little  branched,  four-cornered  with  the  corners 
acute,  muricated  with  fmall  fcattered  tubercles. 
Branches  oppofite,  remote,  divaricated,  refembling 
the  ftem.  Leaves  many  from  a  bud ;  the  firft  fimplc, 
petioled,  ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  fmooth,  thin,  coming 
out  in  flowering  time ;  the  next  ternate.  Petioles  the 
length  of  the  leaves.  Flowers  from  oppofite  buds  fo- 
litary,  two  or  three,  yellow,  on  a  wrinkled  peduncle. 
Calyx  three  times  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  four-parted 
almoft  to  the  bafe :  fegments  lanceolate.  Corolla 
bell-fhaped,  four-parted  to  the  middle:  fegments 
ovate,  obtufe.  Anthers  oblong,  grooved,  length  of 
the  calyx.  Germ  luperior,  ovate,  fmooth :  ftyle 
length  of  the  calyx :  ltigma  headed,  two-lobed.  It 
differs  from  the  other  fpecies,  in  having  the  calyx 
more  deeply  divided,  and  the  corolla  bell-fhaped,  not 
funnel-fhaped. 

Native  of  Japan,  in  Miaco,  &c.  often  cultivated 
for  the  elegance  of  the  flowers.  It  begins  to  flower  in 
april q. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  it  is  totally  different  from 
the  other  fpecies,  and  might  well  be  confidered  as  a 
diftinft  genus.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  The  common  Lilac  may  be  increafed  by  feeds 
or  fuckers.  If  the  feeds  be  fown  foon  after  they  arc 
ripe,  the  plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring ; 
but  as  the  roots  fend  out  great  plenty  of  fuckers  an- 
nually,  few  perfons  take  the  trouble  of  raifing  this 
fhrub  from  feeds.  The  plants  generally  flower  the 
third  year  from  feed,  and  when  fo  raifed,  are  not  fo 

apt  to  fend  out  fuckers.  .  , 

The  common  Lilac  thrives  beft  upon  a  rich  light 
foil,  fuch  as  the  gardens  near  London  are  for  the  moft 
part  compofed  of;  and  there  they  grow  to  a  much 
larger  fize,  when  they  are  permitted  to  Hand  unre¬ 
moved,  than  in  any  other  part  of  England.  n  rong 
loam  or  chalk  they  make  no  progrefs.  If  the  tuckers 
be  fmall  when  they  are  taken  from  the  old  plants, 
they  fhould  he  planted  in  a  nurfery,  in  rows  three  feet 
afunder,  and  one  foot  diftance  in  the  rows,  where  they 
may  ftand  a  year  or  two  to  get  ftrength,  and  then 
thev  fhould  be  removed  to  the  places  where  they  are 
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to  remain.  The  belt  time  to  tranlplant  thefe  fhrubs  is 
in  autumn.  There  is  a  variety  or  two  with  blotched 
leaves  j  but  thefe  variegations  being  the  effedt  of 
weaknefs,  whenever  the  fhrubs  become  healthy,  their 
verdure  returns  again. 

3*  The  Perflan  Lilac  is  ufually  propagated  by 
fuckers,  which  the  roocs  fend  out  in  great  plenty  j 
thefe  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off  from  the  old  plant 
in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  directed  for  the  firlt,  where  they  may  grow 
two  years  to  get  {Length,  and  then  be  tranfplanted  to 
the  places  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  A  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  raifing  them,  is  by  laying  down  the  young 
branches,  which  in  one  year  will  be  fufficiently  rooted 
to  tranfplant,  and  may  then  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  fuckers. 

[Syringa.  See  Bignonia ,  Cejirum ,  Jafminum ,  Mitchell  a, 
Nydanthes ,  Philadelphus. 

Syzygium.  See  Calyptranthes  &  Myrtus. 

Syzygium  Gsrtn.  is  Eugenia  Linn.  See  Linn,  tranf. 
3.  280. 
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Tabacum  &  Tabaccum.  See  Nicotiana. 

T  abaxir.  See  Arundo  Bambos.~\ 

I ABERN7EMONTANA.  ( So  named  by  Plumier ,  in 
memory  of  James  Theodore  Jurnamed  Tabernamontanus 
from  Berg-Zabern,  the  place  where  he  was  born.  He 
publifhed  Kraeuterhuch,  1589,  and  figures  of  plants , 
1590,  in  an  oblong  quarto  form.  He  was  phyfician  to 
the  Eletior  Palatine ,  and  died  in  1590.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  301.  Reich,  n.  327.  Schreb.  n.  424 
Plum.  30.  Juff.  145. 

Claff.  5.  i.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Contort a.  Apo tinea;  Julf. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  acute,  converging,  very  fmall. 
Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  cylindric,  long : 
border  five-parted,  flat  j  fegments  obtufe,  oblique. 
Nedary  glands  five,  bifid,  Handing  round  the 
germ. 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  very  fmall,  from  the  middle  of 
the  tube.  Anthers  converging. 

Pist.  Germs  two,  Ample.  Style  awl-lhaped.  Stigma 
oblong,  headed. 

Per.  Follicles  two,  horizontally  reflexed,  ventricole,  acu¬ 
minate,  one-celled,  one-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  wrinkled,  im- 
merfed  in  pulp,  imbricate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Contorted.  Follicles  two,  horizontal.  Seeds  immerfed 
in  pulp. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Taberniemontana  citrifolia.  Citron-leaved  Taberna- 

m  on  tana. 

Lin.fpec.  SoS.fyfi.  255.  Reich.  1.  600.  mild. 
1.  1244.  hort.  cliff.  7 6.  Jacqu.  amer.  38.  /.  175. 
f  13.  pi  A.  25.  t.  40. 

T.  citri  foliis  undulatis.  Plum.  gen.  18.  ic.  248./.  2. 
Leaves  oppofite  ovate,  flowers  lateral  glomerate-umbelled. 

2.  Tabernamiontana  laurifolia.  Laurel-leaved  Taberna- 

m  on  tan  a.  1 

Lin.fpec.  308.  fyft.  255.  Reich.  1.600.  Willd. 

1.  1244.  Jacqu.  amer.  39.  pid.  25.  Brown, 
jam.  182.  Amm.  herb.  212.  • 

Nerium  arboreum,  folio  latiore  obtufo,  flore  luteo  mi- 
nore.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  62.J.  186./.  2. 

Leaves  oppofite  oval  bluntifh. 


[3.  Tabernaemontana  echinata.  Rough-fruited  TabernJ *■ 
montana. 

Liu.  f pec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  1245.  Aubl.  guian.  26 3. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate-oblong  acuminate ,  flowers  glome- 
rat  e-umbelled,  fruits  e  chin  ate. 

4.  Tabernaemontana  heterophylla.  Various-leaved  Ta- 
berntemontana. 

Vahl.  eel.  2.  22. 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  and fub  cor  date  fomewhat  waved 
acuminate  fmooth  on  both  fides,  branches  dichotomous 
flowers  racemed. 

5.  Tabernasmontana  grandiflora.  Great -flowered  Taber - 
namiontana. 

Lin.  fyfi.  255.  Reich.  1.  600.  Willd.  1.  1245. 
mant  53.  Jacqu.  amer.  40.  t.  31.  pid.  ic. 

t .  4 1  • 

Leaves  oppofite ,  ftem  dichotomous ,  calyxes  unequal  very 
loofe. 

6.  Tabernasmontana  cymola.  Cyme-flowered  Tabern<e- 
montana. 

Lin.  fyft.  255.  Reich.  1.  600.  Willd.  1.  1245. 

mant.  53.  Jacqu.  amer.  39.  t.  181.  /.  14.  pid. 

25.  t.  259.  f  10. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate-lanceolate,  flowers  cymed. 

7.  rabernsmontana  amygdalifolia.  Almond-leaved  Ta - 
bernamontana. 

Lin.  fyft.  255.  Willd.  1.  1245.  Jacqu.  amer.  29. 
t.  181.  f  1  q.  pin,  25.  t.  259.  f.  11. 
otamens  extending  beyond  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

8.  Tabernasmontana  difcolor. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1245.  Swartz  prodr.  C2. 
defer.  1.  535. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  lanceolate,  peduncles  axillary  two- 
flowered. 

9.  Tabeinasmontana  undulata.  Wave-leaved  Taberna - 
montana. 

Vahl.  eel.  2.  20. 

Leaves  lanceolate-elliptic  acuminate-waved,  branches  di¬ 
chotomous,  flowers  fubeymed,  follicles  fmooth. 

10.  Tabermemontana  perficarkefolia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1246.  Jacqu.  collect.  4. 

159.  ic.  rar.  2.  t.  320. 

Leaves  oppofite  lanceolate-acuminate,  flowers  racemed,. 
Taber  n  as  montana  neriifolia.  Oleander-leaved  Taber- 
n^emontana. 

Vahl.  eel.  2.  21. 

Leaves  lanceolate  oppofite,  flowers  fubracemed  axillary. 

1 2.  Tabernasmontana  elliptica.  Elliptic-leaved  Taber- 
namontana. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1 .  1246.  Thunb.jap.  111. 
Herbaceous,  leaves  fubtern  lanceolate. 

13.  I  abernannontana  alternifolia.  Alternate-leaved  Ta¬ 
ber  memont  ana. 

Lin.  fipec.  308.  fyft.  255.  Reich.  1.  601.  Willd. 

1.  1246. 

Curutu-pala.  Rheed.  mal.  1.  83.  t.  43.  Raiihift. 
1754. 

Leaves  alternate,  ftem  arbor ef cent  J 
14*  Taberriasmontana  Amfonia.  Virginian  Taberncemon- 
tana. 

Lin.fpec.  308. fyft.  255.  Reich.  1.  601.  Willd. 

1.  1246.  Ait.  kew.  1.  300.  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 
TI5-  fi  3-  (Apocynum.) 

Amfonia  Tabernsemontana.  Walt,  carol.  98. 

Anonymus  fuflrutex.  Gron.  virg.  26. 

Leaves  altei  nate  ovate-lanceolate ,  ftems  herbaceous  very 
fmooth. 

[15*  d  abernmmontana  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Ta~ 
bernamontana. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1247.  Ait.  kew.  1.  300. 
Amfonia  ciliata.  Walt,  carol.  98. 

Leaves  linear  flattered,  ftem  hairy  herbaceous. 

16.  T abernasmontana  odorata.  Sweet  Tabernamon - 
tana. 

Vahl  eel.  2.  22. 

Cameraria  Tanaquarina.  Aubl.  guian.  260.  /.  102. 
Leaves  lanceolate- elliptic  acuminate  fmooth,  umbels  axil¬ 
lary  fubfeffile  three  or  four -flow  ered.] 

17.  Tabermemontana  alba.  White -flow  ered  Taberrue- 

montana. 

Mill.  did.  n.  2, 
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T.  lactefcens,  lauri  folio,  flore  albo,  filiquis  rotundi- 

oribus.  Houfl.  MSS.  1 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  acuminate  oppose,  flowers  corymbed 

terminating. 

1 8.  Tabernserriontana  bufalina. 

Lour,  cochinch.  117.  ed.  Willd.  145*  _  , 

Leaves  lanceolate  oppofite ,  peduncles  in  pairs  one-flowered 

pendulous. 

9.  Tabernasmontana  bovina. 

Lour,  cochinch.  118.  ed.  Willd.  145;  „ 

Leaves  lanceolate  oppcflte ,  peduncles  Jolitary  many -flow - 

'ered.'] 

descriptions,  CSV. 

1  This  rifes  with  an  upright  woody  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet,  covered  with  a 
fmooth  gray  bark,  abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  ana 
fend  in  o-  out  feveral  branches  from  the  fide,  waicn 
grow  ereft,  and  have  many  joints.  Leaves  thick, 
milky,  from  five  to  fix  inches  long,.  and  two  inches 
broad  in  the  middie,  drawing  to  a  point  at  eacn  end ; 
they  are  of  a  lucid  green,  have  many  tranfverfe  veins, 
and  Hand  oppofite  on  footltalks  an  inch  long-. 
flowers  come  out  in  roundifh  axillary  bunches ;  they 
are  fmall,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  and  .  have  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  halt  an 
inch  long,  and  the  brim  is  cut  into  five  acute. points, 
which  foread  open  like  thofe  of  common  Jafmin. 

[According  to  Jacquin,  it  is  a  fmall  tree  eight  feet 
hio-h.  Leaves  very  fhining,  waved  by  the  contraction 
of  the  veins,  green  but  fo  as  that  the  milk  in  which 
''they  abound  appears  through.  Flowers  few,  white. 
Stamens  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Follicles  al¬ 
ways  green.  Seeds  brown,  lodged  in  a  loit  orange 
pulp.  The  French  cal)  it  Lois  iaiteux. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Martinico,  &c.  and  the  ifland 
of  Narnoka  in  the  South  Seas.— Cultivated  in  17 39> 
by  Mr.  Miller r.  ] 

2.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  {talk  twelve  or  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  branches  towards  the 
top  which  grow  eredt.  Leaves  four  inches  long  and 
two  broad,  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  The  fioweis  aie 
produced  in  a  fort  of  umbel  fiom  the  fide  or  the 
branches  ;  they  are  fmall,  yellow,  and  have  an  agree¬ 
able  odour. 

[Jacquin  remarks,  that  it  is  an  upright  little  tree, 
five  feet  high,  branched,  milky,  having  the  habit  of 
the  preceding.  Flowers  yellow,  fmelling  very  fweet, 
few.  Stamens  concealed  within  the  corolla.  Fiuits 

green.  1  _ 

Native  of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo,  and  other  iflands 
of  the  Weft  Indies— Cultivated  in  1768  by  Mr. 
Miller s. 

3.  A  fhrub,  fending  out  from  its  root  feveral  items 
of  the  length  of  five  dr  fix  feet:  they  are  woody  and 
branched ;  with  the  branches  oppofite,  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  which  are  ovate-oblong,  acuminate,  undulated 
at  the  margin,  Imooth  and  green  above,  and  iubto- 
mentofe  and  whitifo  beneath :  flowers  corymbofe  and 
terminal,  fituated  between  the  forkings  of  the  branches; 
they  are  of  a  yellow  colour  and  of  an  agreeable  fmell. 
— Native  of  Guiana1. 

4.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  dichotomous,  even. 
Leaves  oppofite  at  each  divifion,  and  another  pair  be¬ 
tween  them ;  one  three  or  four  inches  long,  fhortly 
petioled,  elliptic-lanceolate,  the  other  oppofite  under 
the  divifion  feveral  times  fhorter,  feffile,  fubcordate, 
or  as  between  the  divifion,  only  a  little  fhorter,  the 
fame  ftrufture  with  the  other,  ielfile,  one  fide  of  the 
bafe  fhorter  than  the  other:  all  acuminate,  with  the 
point  half  an  inch  long  and  fharp ;  the  margin  is  a 
little  re  flexed,  waved  and  obfciirely  crenate ;  the  fur- 
face  veinlefs,  remotely  nerved,  paler  beneath.  Pe¬ 
duncles  at  the  divifions  and  tops  of  the  branches,  five 
to  feven-fiowered,  folitary,  filiform,  an  inch  long, 
fmooth.  Pedicels  alternate,  approximating,  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  common  peduncle,  one-flowered. 
Braftes  minute,  in  pairs,  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicels. 
Calyx  fmooth,  with  linear-lanceolate  legments.  Co¬ 
rolla  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  linear  narrow 
tube,  a  little  wider  at  the  bafe  ;  fegments  of  the  bor¬ 


der  lanceolate,  three  times  fhorter  than  the  tube ;  the 
throat  has  a  few  filky  villofo  hairs.  This  fpecies  was 
font  by  von  Rohr  under  the  name  of  L.  echinata ; 
probably  he  was  led  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  fame 
with  the  echinata  of  Aublet,  by  the  roughnefs  of  the 
follicles;  but  it  does  not  correfpond  either  with  the 
defcription  or  figure  of  Aublet.— Native  of  Cay¬ 
enne11. 

5.  This  is  an  upright  little  tree  or  fhrub,  eight  feet 
high,  milky,  branched;  the  branchlets  dichotomous. 

L eitves  oval,  attenuated  to  each  end,  acute,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  finning,  petioled,  very  unequal  in  fine.  Com¬ 
mon  peduncles  irregular,  two-flowered  or  three-flow¬ 
ered, 'folitary  by  the  fides  of  the  laft  forking  of  the 
branchlets:  the  pedicels  fupported  by  a  ftipule. 
Flowers  void  of  feent,  very  large  when  compared 
with  thofe  of  the  other  fpecies.  Calyx-leaves  flat, 
whitifh,  very  loofe,  unequal  in  length,  the  two  outer 
cordate  and  very  wide,  the  three  others  oblong  and 
narrow.  Tube,  of  the  corolla  above  the  calyx  tvyifted, 
and  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  the  border  very  wide. 
Glands  roundifh,  obtufe,  fmall,  grooved  externally, 
united  into  one  at  the  fides.  Stamens  in  the  middle 
of  the  tube.  Stigma  large  with  a  cloven  top.  Folli¬ 
cles  roundifh-ovate,  acuminate,  fmooth,  green.  The 
flower  has  fomething  in  common  with  Echites  and 
Cerbera,  but  the  fruit  is  that  of  a  Taberncemontana. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  leaves  are  lanceolate- 
ovate  ;  the  peduncles  fubtriflorous ;  the  calyx-leaves 
foariofo  and  white;  the  two  outer  cordate,  the  reft 
narrow. 

Native  of  Carthagena  in  Spanifh  America;  flower¬ 
ing  there  from  July  to  foptember. 

6.  This  is  an  elegant  upright  little  tree  or  fhrub, 
with  the  trunk  fix  feet  highj  but  fometimes  double 
that  height.  Leaves  acute,  quite  entire,  fcarcely 
waved,  half  a  foot  long.  Cymes  ample,  handfome, 
convex,  denfo,  axillary.  Flowers  without  feent, 
dirty  white  or  reddifh  brown,  about  forty  in  a  cyme, 
the  fize  of  thofe  in  lauri  folia  and  citrifolia.  Calyx- 
leaves  flat,  lanceolate-oblong.  Tube  of  the  corolla, 
quinquangular-ventricofe  at  the  bale.  Stamens  in  the 
enlarged  bafe  of  the  tube.  Stigma  margined  at  the 
bafo.°  Follicles  oblong,  very  blunt,  curved  in,  very 
laro-e,  reddifh  with  ruft-coloured  fpots.  One  of  each 
pan-  is  commonly  abortive.  The  pulp  is  orange-co¬ 
loured. 

Frequent  in  the  woods  and  coppices  about  Cartha¬ 
gena  in  New  Spain  ;  flowering  in  July  and  auguft. 

&  7.  This  is  an  upright  little  tree  or  fhrub,  fix  feet 
high,  branched  and  milky.  Leaves  oval-lanceolate, 
acute,  flat,  fliining  very  much,  oppofite.  Peduncles 
few-flowered.  Flowers  white,  fmelling  very  fweet.. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  flightly  widening  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  Filaments  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
with  the  anthers  ftretched  beyond  it.  Follicles  fub- 
ovate  or  oblong,  always  acuminate,  green,  fliining, 
approaching  to  thofe  of  citrifolia ,  but  commonly  twice 
or  three  times  fmaller.  Pulp  orange- coloured.  When 
it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  generally  without  leaves.' 
Frequent  about  Carthagena  in  woods  and  coppices x. 

8.  This  is  a  fhrub,  a  fathom  in  height,  with  a 
fmooth,  afh-coloured  bark.  Branches  fubdichoto- 
rnous,  fpreading,  round,  with  four-cornered  fmooth 
branchlets.  Leaves  entire,  very  flightly  nerved, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  ‘deep  green  above,  pale  be¬ 
neath.  Petioles  middling,  angular,  fmooth.  Pedun¬ 
cles  terminating,  filiform,  half  an  inen  long :  pedicels 
lono-er  than  the  peduncles,  one-flowered.  Flowers 
whitifh  or  yellowifh,  fmall.  Calycine  fegments  ereft, 
acute.  Tube  of  the  corolla  half  an  inch  long,  fwek- 
ing  at  the  bafe  and  in  the  middle :  fegments.  at  the 
border  roundifh,  waved,  twifted.  Filaments  inform 
into  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Anthers  ovate,  within 
the  tube.  Stigma  headed.— Native  of  Jamaica  . 

9.  Branches  fmooth,  roundilh,  under  the  leaves 
obfeurely  four-cornered,  at  top  pale  green.  Leaves 
oppofite,  five  inches  long,  one  a  little  irnaller  than 
the  other,  produced  into  a  point  an  inch  in  length, 
acute  at  the  bafe,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  above  brig 
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^rctfn,  ftbfciftely  nerved,  with  a  longitudinal  groove 
ill  the  middle  of  the  leaf;  beneath  pale,  vcinlels  but 
tranfverfely  nerved ;  nerves  numerous,  diftant;  yel- 
lowilh,  as  is  alfo  the  midrib.  Petiole  very  fhort. 
Stipule  a  fhort  rim,  furrounding  the  branch,  and  at 
length  evanefeent.  Peduncles  at  firft  terminating, 
then  axillary,  folitary,  very  fhort,  bifid:  each  branch- 
let  three  or  four-flowered.  Flowers  on  very  fhort 
pedicels,  an  inch  and  half  long,  fmodth.  Calycine 
iegments  rounded,  equal,  thick.  Tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  an  inch  long,  round,  thickened  above  the  mid¬ 
dle,  then  narrowed,  fomewhat  flefhy,  fegments  of 
the  border  linear,  obtufe,  ereft,  curved  in,  twifted  a 
little,  doubled  together  from  the  fides  being  bent 
back.  Throat  fmooth.  Neftary  a  flefhy  undivided 
gland  furrounding  the  germs.  Filaments  fcarcely  any. 
Anthers  fubfefille-  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the 
tube,  linear,  very  narrow,  acute,  fhorter  than  the 
throat.  Germs  ovate,  fmall.'  Style  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  headed,  mucronate,  ftirrounded  at 
the  bale  by  a  minute  membrane/  Follicles  an  inch 
and  half  long,  reflexed,  curved  in  a  little  on  each 
Fde,  oblong-three-fided,  with  the  back  convex,  having 
a  groove  along  the  middle,  and  margined  with  a  railed 
hne  on  each  fide ;  the  fides  flat,  the  belly  rounded  and 
ihaight;  blunt  at  the  bale,  and  fharpifh  at  the  tip 
Seeds  in  four  rows,  horizontal,  ftriated,  brown,  with 
one  extremity  of  the  future  obverfe  gradually  nar¬ 
rowed,  acute,  the  other  declining  towards  the  tip 
wider,  obliquely  tranfverfe  at  the  tip  itfelf,  the  margin 
^cute.  Navel  ventral,  towards  the  fharper  tip,  turn¬ 
ing  towards  the  pedicel.  Aril  incomplete,  flefhy,  ir¬ 
regular,  compreffed,  thicker  towards  the  navel. _ It 

differ s  from  T.  dtfeoior,  in-  having  marry- flowered  pe¬ 
duncles,  very  fhort  pedicels,  the  calycine  fegments 
obtufe,  the  flowers  large,  and  the  anthers  linear ;  from 
granaiflora  by  the  calycine  fegments  being  equal : 
troiry  cymoja  in  having  the  cymes  few-flowered,  the 
calycine  fegments  rounded,  and  the  tube  of  the  co- 
roha^ equal  at  the  bale  :  from  ~  e  chin  at  a  of  Aublet,  by 
the  follicles  not  being  echinate. — Native  of  the  ifland 
Of  I  riniuad  :  where  it  was  found  by  Ryan'2. 

id.  This  grows  in  the  ifland  of  St.  Mauritius  • 
and  flowers  in  the  Auftrian  ftoves  in  the  month  o: 
July  and  atiguft.  It  is  a  fhrub  of  ten-  feet  high 
braneny,  with  an  upright  ftem  of  an  arm’s  thick- 
nefs  :  the  whole  fhrub  is  fmooth,  and  abounds  with  a 
milky  juice :  the  leaves  are  oppofite,  on  fhort  foot- 
ltalks,  and  are  of  a  narrow  linear-lanceolate  fbape 
entire,  glofly,-  and-  of  a  bright  green  colour :  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour3. 

_  ii.  Branches  dichotomous,  thickly  warted  at  top 
from  the^  fallen  leaves,  fmooth,  round.  Leaves  on 
fhort  petioles,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length, 
nearly  equal,  fharp  -at  both  ends,  very  fmooth  anc 
’  CVf.nx\  ™ld's>  tranfverfely  remotely  very  finely  and 
indntinCtly  nerved,  quite  'entire,  fcarcely  waved,  paler 
beneath.  _  Peduncles  axillary,- folitary,  twice  as  lono- 
as  the  petiole,  three  or  four-flowered  :  pedicels  altem 
nate,  very  fhort :  at  the  bafe  of  each  a  minute’ linear 
bracte,  which  is  deciduous.  Calvx  fmooth,  with  ob¬ 
long  acute  fegments.-  Corolla  half  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter .  Iegments  longer  than  the  tube,  fomewhat 
wedge-fhaped,  fmooth,  fcarcely  pubefeent  at  the  bafe 
Within.  Anthers  "prominent  beyond  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  beaked.  The '  perjicariafc-lia  of  Jacquin  is 
allied  to  this,  but  differs  in  having  the  leaves  a  little 
veined  beneath  ;  the  peduncles  bifid  with  the  branches 
three  or  five-flowered ;  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla 
twice  as  duck.  Native  of  Porto  Ricco,  where  it  was 
found  by  von  Rohr  \ 

12..  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  gradually  attenuated, 
umple,  fmooth,  a  foot  high  or  a  little  more.  Leaves 
mattered,  two,  three  or  four  together,  elliptic  or  lan¬ 
ceolate-acuminate,  entire,  nerved,  fmooth,  beneath  a 
little  pale,  even,  ^reading,  an  inch  and  half  long,  the 
upper  ones  fmaller.  Petioles  very  fhort,  gradually 
widening  into  the  leaf,  in  a  fort  of  .whorl,  four,  three 
or  two  together,  approximating,  not  oppofite.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating  m  racemes.  -  Peduncles  capillary,  al- 
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tetnate  Me-flowered,  a  line  in  length.  Under  each 

peduncle  a  bnitle-ihaped  brafte,  fhorter  than  the  pe- 

unde.  Calyx  five.parted,  many  times  fhorter  than 
the  coroHa,  -with  bnftle-fhapcd  fegments.  Corolla 
blue,  fmall.  Very  nearly  allied  to  T.  Amjonin ,  but 
lias  narrower  leaves,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  fcarcely 
netted  beneath,  not  oppofite  but  two,  three  or  four 
near  together  in  a  fort  of  whorl ;  the  ftem  alfo  is 
lound,  not  angular.- — Native  of  Japan0. 

13.  1  his  is  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub  from  one  to  two 
fathoms  in  height,  with  a  trunk  a  foot  thick,  covered 
with  a  brown  milky  bark,  afh-coloured  on  the  branches. 
Leaves  on  fhort  thick  petioles,  rounded-oblong,  con¬ 
tracted  next  the  petiole,  and  ending  in  a  long  point, 
o  a  olid  texture,  milky,  of  a  dark  fhining  green 
aooye,  beneath  paler :  the  midrib  is  white,  and  many 
parallel  nerves  iffue  from  it  obliquely.  The  flowers 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  twigs  on  round  flender 
weak  peduncles;  the  corolla  is  white ;  the  calyx-leaves 
me  pale  green  and  pointed.  Follicles  rounded-ob- 
onfi3  pointed  at  the  end,  when  ripe  of  a  golden  yel¬ 
low  without,  and  paler  yellow  within.  Seeds  five,  fix 
or  feven  oblong,  irregular. 

Native  of  Malabar,  where  it  flowers  great  part  of 
the  year,  particularly  in  the  rainy  feafon  rt.] 

i4‘  is  a  perennial  plant,  fending  up  in  the 

fpring  two  or  three  herbaceous  ftalks  near  a  foot  high. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  terminating  bunches, 
white  and  void  of  feent.  It  had  the  name  of  Amfonia 
given  it  by  Mr.  Clayton,  who  firft  difeovered  it  in 
Virginia.  [It  is  allied  both  to  Cameraria  and  this 
genus.  Leaves  wide  lanceolate,  fubleffile,  even. 
Branches  alternate.  Raceme  compound,  terminating. 
Follicles  reflexed,  round,  long,  acuminate.  Seeds  cy¬ 
lindrical,  rugged.  Anthers  within  the  throat  of  the  co- 
lolla. Stigma  headed  above  a  membranaceous  r.ino- e. 
Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  17C9 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june. 

1 5 •  JLtr  a  perennial  plant,  native  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica;  and  was  introduced  in  1774  by  Mr.  James  Gor¬ 
don.  It  flowers  in  may  and  junch 

\6.  Branches  dichotomous,  round,  fmooth,  pur- 
phfh  brown  :  branchlets  compreffed,  with  the  two  op- 
poflte  fides  grooved.  Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  op- 
pofice,  four  or  five  inches  long,  one  fmaller  than  the 
other;  tney  are  fharp  at  both  ends,  indiftindlly  veined; 
fomewhat  fhining  on  the  upper  furface,  the  uppermoft 
often  ruffet-coloured  beneath,  very  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  flat  at  the  edge,  quite  entire.  Inftead  of  a  fti- 
pule  there  is  a  rim  on  both  fides  between  the  petioles. 
Peduncles  from  every  other  axil,  very  fhort,  folitary. 
Pedicels  four,  fometimes  three,  an  inch  long,  filiform, 
purphfh,  fmooth,  without  braftes,  one-flowered.  Seg¬ 
ments  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped.  Segments  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  linear-lanceolate,  longer  than  the  tube,  hoary 
within,  at  the  bafe:  tube  gradually  narrowing  up¬ 
wards.— Native  of  Surinam2.] 

17.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftalk  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  covered  with  a  wrinkled  gray  bark,  and 
fending  out  many  branches  towards  the  top.  Leaves 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  a  thick  confiftence,  five  inches 
long  and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  rounded  at 
both  ends,  but  terminating  with  an  acute  point,  and 
placed  on  fhort  footftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
in  pretty  large  roundifh  bunches  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches;  they  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  citrifolia , 
white,  and  have  an  agreeable  odour.  The  follicles 
are  fhoiter  and  rounder.  It  was  dilcovered  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Houftoun,  M.  D.  in  the  year  17JO,  o-rowinp-  na¬ 
turally  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 

[l8.  This  is  a  fhrub  five  feet  high,  almoft  upright, 
branched.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fhining.  Pedundes 
lateral,  long.  Corolla  falver-fhaped,  white ;  tube  cy¬ 
lindrical,  long,  flender,  fwelling  at  the  bafe.  Sta¬ 
mens  above  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Style  Ihorter 
than  the  ftamens,  with  an  ovate  bifid  ftigma.  Folli¬ 
cles  longifli,  fubventricofe,  acuminate,  tordofe’  fmooth' 
Seeds  oblong,  angular,  in  a  red  pulp.— Native  of 
Cochinchina. 
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iq.  This  is  an  upright  fhrub  four  feet  high,  with 

the  branches  reclining.  Leaves  quite  entire,  moot 

Peduncles  axillary,  almoft  upright,  bearing  about  live 
flowers.  Corolla  white,  falver-fhaped.  Follicles  di¬ 
varicating,  recurved,  fhort,  fwelling,  acuminate,  not 
torulofe.  Seeds  roundilh,  angular,  in  a  red  pulp. 

Native  of  Cochinchina ;  where  it  is  efteemed  emol¬ 
lient  ;  the  milky  vifeid  juice  is  reputed  excellent  or 
afiifting  in  the  extraftion  of  darts  or  thorns  • 

Loureiro  has  named  thefe  two  ipecies  from  the  fimi- 
litude  of  the  follicles  to  the  horns  of  the  Buffalo  and 
Ox.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants,  being  moftly  natives  of  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies,  are  very  impatient  of  cold,  and  will  not  live  in 
this ’country,  unlefs  they  are  placed  in  a  warm  ftove  ; 
they  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  countries  where  the  plants  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  thefe  Ihould  be  fown  early  in  the  fpring  on  a 
hot-bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  and  are 
fit  to  remove,  they  muft  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  then  plunged 
into  a  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  being  careful  to  fhade 
them  in  the  heat  of  the  day  until  they  have  taken  new 
root;  after  which  time,  they  muft  have  free  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  them  every  day  when  the  weather  is  warm  ; 
but  if  the  nights  Ihould  prove  cold,  the  glaffes  of  the 
hot-bed  fhould  be  covered  with  mats  every  evening, 
Toon  after  the  fun  goes  off  from  the  bed.  .  Thefe 
plants  muft  be  often  refrefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft 
not  be  given  to  them  in  large  quantities,  efpecially 
while  they  are  young,  for  as  they  are  full  of  a  milky 
juice,  they  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot  with  much  moif- 

ture.  .  ,  r  r 

The  plants  may  remain  during  the  fummer  iealon 

in  the  hot-bed,  provided  the  tan  is  ftirred  up  to  re¬ 
new  the  heat  when  it  wants,  and  a  little  new  tan 
added ;  but  at  Michaelmas’,  when  the  nights  begin  to 
be  cold,  the  plants  fhould  be  removed,  and  plunged 
into  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove ;  where,  during  the 
winter  feafon,  they  muft  be  kept  in  a  moderate  degree 
of  warmth,  and  in  cold  weather  they  fhould  have  but 
little  water  given  them,  left  it  fhould  rot  them.  The 
plants  fhould  conftantly  remain  in  the  ftove,  where, 
in  warm  weather,  they  may  have  free  air  admitted  to 
them  by  opening  the  glaffes,  but  in  cold  weather  they 
muft  be  kept  warm.  With  this  management  the 
plants  will  thrive  and  produce  their  flowers,  and  as 
their  leaves  are  always  green,  they  will  make  a  plea- 
fant  diverfity  amongft  the  tender  exotic  plants  in  the 
ftove. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
during-  the  fummer  feafon,  which  fhould  be  cut  off 
from  "the  old  plants,  and  laid  to  dry  in  the  ftove  five 
or  fix  days  before  they  are  planted,  that  the  wounded 
parts  may  heal,  otherwife  they  will  rot.  T  hefe  cut¬ 
tings  fhould  be  planted  in  pots  filled  with  frefh  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark, 
and  clofely  covered  with  a  hand-glafs,  obferving  to 
fhade  them  from  the  fun  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in 
hot  weather,  as  alfo  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then 
with  a  little  water.  When  the  cuttings  have  taken 
root,  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  feparate  pots,  and 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  which  are  raifed 
from  feeds. 

14.  This  fpecies  and  the  next  will  live  in  the  open 
air  here,  provided  they  are  planted  in  a  warm  filia¬ 
tion.  They  love  a  light  foil,  rather  moift  than  other- 
wife  ;  but  if  they  be  planted  in  dry  ground,  they 
fhould  be  frequently  watered  in  dry  weather.  Not 
producing  feeds  in  England,  they  are  increafed  by  off- 
fets,  and  as  they  do  not  fend  out  many  of  thefe,  they 
are  at  prefent  rare  in  our  gardens. 

Tacamakaca.  Ste  Poptdus. 

[TACCA.  (Adopted  by  Forder  from  Rumphius.') 

Lin .  gen.  Schreb.  n.  588.  Forft.  gen.  t.  3 5.  Gartn. 
t.  14.  JuJf.  56. 

ClafT.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Coronaria.  Narcijfi  Juff. 

h  Loureiro. 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fuperior,  permanent, 
parted :  Jegments  oblong,  converging. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  inferred  into  the  bafe  of  the  calycme 
fegments,  helmet-arched:  the  lip  of  the  helmet 
emarginate-two-lobed. 

Stam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any.  Anthers  fix,  oblong, 
fattened  within  to  the  arch  of  the  petals,  tending 
downwards  at  the  tip. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Style  fhort,  ftraight,  thick.  Stigma 
orbicular,  ftellate  :  rays  fix  bluntifh,  convex  above. 

Per.  Berry  dry,  fubglobular,  fix-ribbed,  hexangular, 
one-celled,  crowned  with  the  calyx.  . 

Seeds  very  many,  ovate,  fomewhat  angular,  ftnated, 
fattened  all  round  to  the  ftem  of  the  berry. 

Obs.  Are  not  the  petals  rather  to  be  denominated  Fi¬ 
laments  ?  Solander  thought  they  might.  The 
Berry  before  it  is  ripe  is  three-celled^  but 
when  ripey  the  pulp  is  fo  dried  up  that  the 
cells  cannot  be  at  all  diftinguijhed. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  fix-parted.  Cor.  fix-petalled,  inferred  into  the 
calyx,  anther-bearing.  Stigma  ftellate.  Berry  dry, 
hexangular,  many-feeded,  inferior. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tacca  pinnatifida. 

Lin.  fyji.  4 55.  Willd.  2.  200.  fuppl.  251.  Forft. 
prodr.  n.  209.  efcul.  n.  28.  Lour,  cochinch.  300. 
ed.  IVilld.  368. 

T.  pinnatifolia.  Gartn.  fruht.  1.  43* 

T.  littorea,  &  fativa.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  324.  328. 
t.  112.  1 14. 

Leontice  Leontopetaloides.  Lin.fpec.  448. 
Leontopetaloides.  Amm.  in  aid.  pelrop.  8.  211. 
t.  1 13. 

description,  &c. 

Root  tuberous,  compofed  of  many  tubers  heaped 
together,  here  and  there  emitting  fibres.  Radical  leaf 
fubfolitary,  petioled,  ternate  or  biternate ;  leaflets  laci- 
niate-pinnatifid,  acute,  even,  fpreading,  decurrent  a 
little  along  the  fides  of  the  petioles,  a  long  fpan  or  a 
foot  in  length.  Petiole  round,  fiftular,  grooved  (in 
the  cultivated  variety  fmooth,  variegated  with  dirty 
fpots)  at  the  very  bottom  fheathing  a  fcape,  fpread- 
incr,  even.  Scape  half  a  fathom  in  height,  herbace¬ 
ous’,  fiftular,  grooved  towards  the  top,  ered.  Umbel 
terminating,  feffile,  quite  fimple.  Involucre  about 
feven-leaved ;  leaflets  two  inches  long,  the  two  outer 
feffile,  pinnatifid,  the  reft  fpatulate  even,  the  lamina 
roundifh,  with  a  very  fhort  point  at  the  end..  Pedun¬ 
cles  four  to  eight,  almoft  the  length  of  the  involucre, 
quite  fimple,  fomewhat  angular,  one-flowered,  fpread¬ 
ing.  Eight  or  twelve  very  long  threads,  many  times 
longer  than  the  involucre,  fpreading,  hanging  out  be¬ 
yond  the  umbel,  twitted  in,  interpofed  between  the 
peduncles,  are  inftead  of  braftes.  Anthers  twelve, 
on  very  fhort  filaments,  or  fubfeffile.  Germs  three, 
or  one  three-lobed.  Styles  three,  very  fhort.  Stig¬ 
mas  obcordate,  two  lobed.  Berry  black,  ovate,  wrin¬ 
kled,  obfeurely  angular,  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
three-celled,  many-feeded:  when  unripe  hexangular, 
flefhv,  two  inches  in  diameter.  Seeds  brown*. 

According  to  Gtertner,  the  calyx  is  fix-cleft;  the 
number  of  anthers  uncertain,  (fix  only  feem  to  have 
been  reckoned  by  Solander,  who  alfo.  regarded  the 
petals  as  cowled  filaments)  ftyle  one,  with  an  orbicu¬ 
lar,  fix-rayed  ftigma.  Berry  membranaceous,  crowned 
with  the  whole  permanent  flower,  ribbed  with  iix 
raifed  nerves,  having  a  watery  pulp  in  it.  Seeds  lu- 
ovate,  varioufly  angular  from  their  mutual  preliure, 
longitudinally  ftriated,  of  a  pale  ruffet  colour. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  Cochinchina, 

Banda  and  the  Society  ifles.  v,k 

The  root  is  red,  the  fize  of  a  man  s  fift,  roundilh  . 
In  its  natural  ftate  it  is  one  of  the  moft  bitter  and 
acrid,  but  lofes  fomething  of  thefe  quahties  by 
culture.  The  raw  root  is  rafped,  and  wafhed  fre 
onently  in  water,  when  a  white  meal  falls  to  the  bot 
tom  like  ftarch  ;  this  is  again  wafhed  twice  or  thrice, 
till  no  more  acrimony,  can  be  perceived  in  the  water. 


1  Ford,  efcul. 
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The  meal  is  then  dried  in  the  fun.  The  firft  infufions 
are  thrown  away  carefully,  being  looked  upon  as 
noxious  and  even  deadly.  In  Otaheite  and  the  other 
Society  ifles,  they  make  of  this  meal  a  tafteful  nou¬ 
rishing,  gelatinous  cake  like  Salep.  In  Banda,  where 
Sago  bread  is  not  common,  they  ufe  this  as  a  fucce- 
daneum,  and  it  is  even  preferable  to  the  other.  They 
alfo  apply  it  a,s  a  plafter  to  deep  wounds1.  The  pe¬ 
tioles  and  ftalk  boiled  a  long  time,  lofe  their  acrimony, 
and  are  rendered  fit  for  food,  as  well  as  the  roots  in 
China  and  Cochinchina®. 

Tachia.  See  Myrmecia. 

Tachibota.  See  Salmafia, 

Tachigalia.  See  Cubaa. 

T.zeda.  See  Pinus. 

Tagadi.  See  Ifchamum. 

Tagera.  See  Cajfia.'] 

TAGeTES.  ( From  Tages,  grandfon  of  Jupiter  and 
Jon  of  Genius ,  who  firfl  taught  the  Etrufcans  the  art  of 
divination. — Apuleius  who  firft  ufied  this  name ,  applied 
it  to  the  Tanfey.  Dillenius.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  964.  Reich,  n.  1044.  Schreb.  n.  1302. 
Tournef.  t.  278.  Vaill.  act.  gall.  1720.  43.  15. 
Dill.  elth.  280.  279*  Juff.  182.  Gcertn.  t.  172. 
ClalT.  19.2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofit a  OppofitifolU.  Cory  mb  if  era  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  quite  fimple,  one-leafed,  tubular,  oblong, 
five-cornered,  five-toothed. 

Cor.  Compound  radiate :  Corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubu¬ 
lar,  many,  on  an  elevated  dilk.  Females  ligular,  five, 
in  the  ray. 

Proper  in  the  Hermaphrodites,  tubular,  half-five- 
cleft,  ereeft,  longer  than  the  calyx,  fegments  li¬ 
near,  inwardly  villofe.— In  the  Females  ligular, 
longer  than  in  the  hermaphrodites,  almoft  equal 
in  length  and  breadth,  very  blunt,  narrower  to¬ 
wards  the  tube,  tomentole,  permanent. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Filaments  five  capillary, 
very  (hort.  Anther  cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites:  Germ  oblong.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  bifid,  (lender, 
reflexed. — In  the  Females  Germ  oblong.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  hermaphrodite.  Stigma  bifid, 
(lender,  reflexed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  linear,  com- 
prefied,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Down  with 
five,  ere&,  acuminate,  unequal  chaffs.— In  the  Fe¬ 
males  like  the  others. 

Rec.  naked,  fmall  flat. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  five-toothed,  tubular.  Florets  of  the 
ray  five,  permanent.  Down  with  firm  ere<ft  chaffs. 
Recept.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tagetes  patula.  French  Mary  gold. 

Lin.Jpec.  1249.  Reich.  3.  840.  hort.  cliff.  418. 
upf.  267.  Thunb.  jap.  320.  Lour,  cochinch.  504. 
ed.  IVilld.  616.  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  90.  Knorr. 
del.  1.  t.  S.  7.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  150. 

*•  Flore  fimplici.  Single-flowered  French  Mary  gold. 
Tanacetum  africanum  f.  Flos  africanus  minor. 
Bauh.  pin.  132. 

Flos  africanus.  Dod.  pempt.  255.  — minor  fimplici 
flore.  Ger.  61 1.  5.  emac.  750.  4.  minor  (implex. 
Park,  par  ad.  304.  5.  t.  305.  /.  8. 

Tagetes  indicus  minor  fimplici  (lore,  f.  Caryophyl- 
lus  indicus,  f.  Flos  africanus.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii 
Lift.  343- 

Chryfanthemum  africanum  Tanaceti  folio  procum- 
bens,  f.  minus  flore  fimplici.  Mor.  hift.  3.  16. 
n.  13.  J.  6.  t.  5.  /.  1.  ord.  3. 

(3.  Flore  pleno.  Double-flowered  French  Marygold. 
Tagetes  indicus  minor,  multiplicato  flore.  Tournef. 

inft.  488.  Knor.  del.  1.  t.  S.  8. 

T.  minor  flore  fulvo  maculato.  Dill.  elth.  373.  t. 
*79- f-  361.  _ 

Flos  africanus  minor  multiplex.  Park,  parad.  204. 

4-  /.  305.  f  6,  7. 
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Chryfanthemum  africanum,  &c.  multiplex.  Mor . 
hift.J.  6.  t.  5./.  2.  ord,  j. 

Stem  fubdivided  patulous. 

2.  Tagetes  eredla.  African  Marygold. 

Lin.  ^ec  1249.  Reich.  3.  84o.  hort .  cliff  418. 
upf.  267.  Knorr.  del.  1.  t.  S.  6.  a. 

T.  major.  Gartn.  frubl.  2.  437. 

*.  Flore  fimplici.  Single -flowered  African  Marygold. 

Tanacetum  africanum  majus  fimplici  flore.  "  Bauh 
pin.  133. 

FIol  africanus  major  fimplici  flore.  Ger.  61  r.  4. 
emac.  749.  3.  Park. parad.  303.  2.  t.  305./.  3. 

Caryophyllus  indicus.  Camer.  epit.  406.  Befl.  eyft. 
teft.  14*  t.  2.  f.  3. 

(3.  Flore  pleno.  Double-flowered  African  Marygold. 

Tagetes  maximus  re&us,  flore  maximo  multipli¬ 
cato.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  100.  Knorr.  del.  1.  t. 
S.  6. 


Tanacetum  f.  Flos  africanus  flore  pleno.  Bauh. 
pin.  133. 

Flos  africanus  major  polyanthus.  Ger.  6 09.  emac. 
749.  1. — major  f.  maximus  multiplex.  Park, 
parad.  303.  1.  /.  305.fi  1,  2.  Raii  hift.  342. 
y.  Flore  fiftulofo.  Quill-flowered  African  Marygold. 

Caryophyllus  mexicanus  fiftulofo  flore  fimplex. 
Col.  eephr.  2.  47.  t.  46.  /.  1.— item,  alter  poly- 
anthos  fiftulofo  flore,  48.  t.  46./.  2. 

Flos  africanus  fiftulofo  flore  fimplex  &  multiplex. 

^  Park,  parad.  303.  t.  305.  /.  4,  5. 

Chryfanthemum  africanum  Tanaceti  folio,  flore  fim¬ 
plici  &  pleno  fiftulofo.  Mor.  hift.  3.  17.  f  6. 
u  5-/-  3)  \-  °rd.  3. 

Stem  fimple  upright ,  peduncles  naked  one-flowered. 

3.  Tagetes  minuta. 

Lin.  fpec.  1250.  Reich.  3.  841.  hort.  cliff.  419. 

T.  multiflora,  rninuto  flore  albicante.  Dill.  elth.  274. 

280./  362.  J/ 

Stem  fimple  upright ,  peduncles  fcaly  many -flowered. 

4.  T agetes  rotundifolia. 

Mill.  di£l.  n.  4. 

T.  americana,  folio  fingulari  fubrotundo.  Houft.  MSS. 
Stem  fimple  upright ,  leaves  cordate  fimple ,  peduncles 

naked  one-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  [Stem  a  foot  and  half  high,  almoft  upright, 
fmooth,  diffufed.  Leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  ^pinnate 
with  a  winged  rachis)  the  fegments  lanceolate,  fer¬ 
rate  fmooth,  dark-green;  paler  at  the  back,  and 
punched.  Flowers  folitary,  terminating,  gold-co¬ 
loured,  on  a  long  upright  peduncle.  Calyx  eiofit- 
grooved,  eight-toothed,  fmooth  and  even.  CoroTlets 
in  the  ray  about  thirty,  grooved  and  plaited.  Seeds 
blackifh n.  A  flower  that  I  have  before  me  is  eight- 
grooved  and  eight-toothed,  as  Loureiro  defcribes°  it ; 
but  it  has  only  five  large  ligular  florets,  or  femifiorets* 
as  Tournefort  and  Dillenius  call  them;  but  between 
thefe  there  are  many  fiftular  florets,  which  are  imper¬ 
fect  as  well  as  the  radical  ones,  but  have  feeds.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  reddilh  orange,  bordered  with  yellow, 
and  entirely  yellow  on  the  outfide.]  But  there  are 
feveral  varieties  of  the  French  Marygold,  differing  in 
fize,  and  greatly  in  colour,  fome  beautifully  varie¬ 
gated,  and  others  quite  plain.  [Dillenius  figures  and 
deferibes  one  with  oblong  red  fpots  dividing  the 
orange.  Curtis  figures  another,  which  is  gold-coloured 
with  red  (tripes.  He  remarks  that  the  common  fmall 
fort  has  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  is  of  more 
humble  growth,  with  more  fpreading  branches,  and 
fm after  flowers,  that  have  ufually  a  greater  portion  of 
yellow :  the  larger  one,  commonly  called  the  lweet- 
feented,  with  the  flowers  bigger,  and  having  a  variety 
of  rich  tints ;  the  lmell  of  this  is  fo  modified  as  to  be 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  other,  but  it  can  fcarcely  be 
called  fweet.  From  the  feed  of  both  varieties  fome 
rife  extremely  double,  and  others  fingle. 

Dodonaeus  remarks  the  punches  or  perforation  of 
the  leaves ;  and  adduces  fome  inftances,  proving  the 
plant  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature  ;  but  it  feems°only 
to  be  warm  and  aromatic.  He  affirms  that  it  grows 
fpontaneoufly  in  Africa,  and  was  firft  brought  into 
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Europe  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  after  his  expedi¬ 
tion  again  ft  Tunis.  But  that  was  in  the  year  1535  ; 
and  Fuchfius  in  1542,  figures  the  plant  under  the 
name  of  Tagetes  indica ;  it  has  never  been  found  in 
Africa.  Hernandez  mentions  it  in  his  hiftory  of 
Mexico :  and  the  variety  figured  by  Dillenitts,  which 
flowered  in  the  Eltham  garden  in  1727,  was  produced 
from  Mexican  feeds0.  Thunberg  mentions  it  as  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Japan;  and  Loureiro,  in  China,  Cochin- 
china,  and  many  parts  of  India ;  but  not  as  indigenous 
of  thofe  countries.— It  was  common  with  us  in  Ge- 
rarde’s  time,  1597,  and  appears  in  the  catalogue  of 
his  garden,  1 5 96  p. ] 

It  flowers  from  the  beginning  of  july,  till  the  froft 
puts  a  ftop  to  it. 

2.  [Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  ftraight,  round, 
green,  dividing  from  the  middle  into  many  branches, 
each  bearing  one  large  flower.  Leaves  long,  pinnate, 
leaflets  dark-green.  Flowers  yellow,  from  brimftone 
to  orange  colour. — Receptacle  flat  or  fomewhat  con¬ 
vex,  hollow-dotted,  naked,  fmooth.  Seeds  linear- 
oblong,  narrower  downwards,  comprefled  a  little,  an¬ 
gular,  ftriated,  fmooth,  black  with  the  point  of  the 
bale  whitilh.  Down  longer  than  half  the  feed,  pale 
ftraw- coloured,  five-leaved;  rays  chaffy-rigid,  un¬ 
equal,  linear,  fmooth,  Alining,  acuminate  or  ob- 
tufe q.  ] 

Of  this  there  are  the  following  varieties: 

1.  Pale  yellow  or  brimftone-colour. 

a.  Deep  yellow. 

3.  Orange-coloured;  all  thefe  with  Angle,  double 
and  fiftulous  flowers. 

4.  Middling  African,  with  orange-coloured  flowers. 


■  5.  Sweet- fcented  African. 

[Parkinfon  remarks,  that  the  flower  “  is  of  the 
ie  very  fmell  of  new  wax,  or  of  an  home  combe,  and 
fC  not  of  that  poifonfull  fent  of  the  fmaller  kindes.” 

It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  cultivated  by  Ge- 
rarde  in  1596 r.] 

3.  This  is  a  plant  of  taller  growth  than  either  of 
the  former.  Stem  about  ten  feet  high,  branching  a 
little  towards  the  top :  the  branches  grow  ereCL 
Leaves  narrower  than  either  of  the  other.  The  pe¬ 
duncles  ftand  ereCt,  clofe  to  the  Item,  and  fuftain 
three  or  four  fmall  white  flowers,  which  appear  very 
late  in  autumn.  This  plant  has  very  little  beauty,  and 
is  preferved  only  for  the  fake  of  variety. 

[Dillenius  fays  that  it  grew  to  the  height  of  ten  or 
eleven  feet  in  a  pot,  and  ftill  higher  in  the  open 
ground,  with  ftems  as  thick  as  the  human  arm, 
ftraight,  rigid,  round,  fmooth,  red,  leafy  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  leaves  are  fmaller,  fmooth,  and  have 
the  fame  ftrong  fmell.  the  ends  of  the  ftems  and 
branches  run  out  into  a  fpike  which  is  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  is  compofed  of  axillary  umbels  of 
flowers,  having  little  braCtes  here  and  there  on  the 
pedicels.  Calyxes  entire,  oblong,  tubular,  fmooth, 
divided  into  three  or  four  fmall  fegments,  not  ftriated 
but  fmooth  and  even,  from  round  three-fided,  varie¬ 
gated  and  as  it  were  dotted  with  Ihort  brown  lines 
Corollas  very  fmall,  yellowifh  white,  having  two,  three 
or  four  florets  in  the  ray,  which  are  fucceeded  by  ob¬ 
long,  fender,  comprefled  blackifh  feeds,  terminated 
by  four  or  five  dry  whitifh  leafy  threads,  three  fhorter 
and  two  longer.  Receptacle  naked.  This  fpecies  is 
eafiiy  diftinguifhed  by  its  tallnefs,  the  fmallnefs  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  peculiar  manner  of  growth. 

It  flowered  in  the  Eltham  garden,  towards  the  end 
of  autumn  in  1728  ;  and  was  railed  from  feeds  taken 
from  dried  fpecimens  brought  over  by  Mylam  a  fur- 
geon  from  Buones  Ayres.  It  feems  to  be  the  fame 
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flore,  and  flore 


mrnimo,  of  Feuillee,  obj.  phyf.  3.  Hift.  plant,  med. 
64*.] 


4*  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  about  two  feet 
h!gh,  fending  out  a  few  branches  towards  the  top. 
Leaves  heart- lhaped  upon  long  fender  footftalks;  the 
lower  ones  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch 
and  hair  broad  towards  the  bale,  ending  in  very  acute 
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points,  in  fhape  like  thofe  of  the;  black  Poplar,  rough 
to  the  touch,  and  flightly  crenate  on  the  edges.  The 
ftalks  and  branches  are  each  terminated  by  one  large 
yellow,  flower,  Handing  upon  a  long  naked  peduncle. 
Calyx  Ihort.  '  Florets  of  the  ray  much  longer  than 
the  calyx  ;  thofe  of  the  dilk  are  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  and  make  a  good  appearance.  This  plant  was 
difeovered  by  Dn  Houftoun,  growing,  naturally  at  La 
Vera  Cruz  in  New  Spain. 

pro  Pag  ati  ox  and  culture. 

i.  2;  Thefe  plants  being  annual,  muft  be  propa¬ 
gated  from  feeds  every  fpring;  they  may  be  fown 
upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  ot  April ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  have 
plenty  of  frefh  air,  for  if  they  are  drawn  too  much, 
they  will  not  afterward  become  handfome,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  have  all  poflible  care  taken  of  them. 
When  they  are  about  three  inches  high,  they  fhould 
be  tranfplanted  on  a  very  moderate  hot-bed,  which 
may  be  arched  over  with  hoops,  and  covered  with 
mats,  for  thefe  plants  are  hardy  enough  to  be  brought 
up  without  glafles ;  in  (this  bed  they  fliould  be  planted 
about  fix  inches  afunder  each  way,  obferving  to  water 
and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  but  as 
the  plants  acquire  ftrength,  they  fhould  be  inured  toi 
bear  the  open  air  by  degrees,  and  about  the  beginning 
of  may  they  fhould  be  taken  up,  with  a  ball  of  earth 
to  the  root  of  each  plant,  and  planted  into  the  borders 
of  the  parterre- garden,  or  into  pots,  for  furnifhing  the 
courts,  &c.  fhading -them  carefully  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  and  alfo  fupplying  them 
duly  with  water.  When  their  flowers  appear,  if  any 
fhould  prove  Angle,  the  plants  fhould  be  deftroyed, 
and  then  thofe  in  pots  may  be  removed  to  the  court 
where  the  feveral  varieties,  being  intermixed  with  other 
annual  plants,  afford  an  agreeable  variety. 

The  varieties,  efpecially  of  the  African  Marygold, 
are  very  fubjeCt  to  vary ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  feeds  are 
very  carefuljy  faved  from  the  fineft  flowers,  they  are 
very  apt  to  degenerate  ;  nor  fhould  their  feeds  be  too 
long  fown  in  the  fame  ground  ;  but  they  who  are  de- 
firous  of  having  thefe  flowers  in  perfection  fhould  ex¬ 
change  their  feeds  with  fome  perfon  of  integrity, 
whofe  foil  is  of  a  different  nature,  at  leaft  every  other 
year.  If  this  be  done,  the  varieties  may  be  continued 
in  perfection. 

3,  4.  Thefe  being  not  fo  hardy  as  the  others,  the 
feeds  fhould  be  fown  earlier  in  the  fpring  upon  a  good 
hot-bed ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  to  a  frefh  hot-bed,  at  about 
three  inches  diftance  every  way,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root; 
then  they  fhould  be-  treated- in  the  fame  way  as  the 
Amaranthus,  and  other  tender  annual  plants,  being 
careful  not  to  draw  them  up  weak ;  when  they  have 
lpread  fo  as  to  meet  each  other,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  with  balls  of  earth 7to  their  roots,  and  planted  in 
pots  with  rich  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot-bed 
under  a  deep  frame,  where  the  plants  may  have  room 
to  grow,  being  careful  to  fhade  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root,  after  which  they  muft  have 
air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  fea- 
lon ;  and  when  the  plants  are  grown  up  too  tall  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  frame,  they  fhould  be  removed  to  an  airy 
glafs  cafe,  where  they  may  ftand  to  flower  and  ripen 
their  feeds. 

[Tagetes.  See  Cacalia ,  Othonna,  Pectis. 

Tagolina.  See  Cacalia.' 

Tala-Nelt.  See  Convolvulus  Medium. 

Taligalea.  See  Amajonia. 

Talinum  Adanf.-and  Gtertn.  See  Pcrtulaca. 

Tali-Pulli.  See  Tradejcantia. 

Tallow  Tree.  See.  Croton. 

Talu-Dama.  See  Boerhaavia. 

Tamaja.  See  Myrfine  retufa. 

Tamara.  See  Averrhoa  and  Nymph aad\ 

TAMARINDUS.  ( Indian  Date.  Tamar  in  Arabic 
being  the  name  for  the  Dale.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  46.  Reich,  n.  50.  Schreb.  n.  1100. 

Tournef.  t.  445.  fuff.  347.  Jacqu.  amer .  10. 

Amoen.  a  cad.  8.  2  <2.  Gxrtn.  t.  146. 

Claflf. 
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Claff.  1 6.  |;  Monadelphia  Tfiandria — Triari- 
'  dria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lament  ace#,  LeguminoJ#  JufT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed  ]  tube  turbinate,  com pre fled, 
attenuated  below,  permanent ;  mouth  oblique  :  border 
four-parted,  deciduous :  Jegments  ovate,  acute,  flat- 
tifh,  reflexed,  coloured]  the  upper  and  lower  a  little 
wider. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  ovate,  concave,  acute,  crenatej  waved, 
re  flexed,  length  of  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  mouth 
of  the  tube;  the  two  lateral  ones  a  little  larger. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  inferted  into  the  orifice  of  the 
calyx  at  the  void  finus,  length  of  the  corolla,  awl- 
fhaped,  united  below  up  to  the  middle,  bowed  to¬ 
wards  the  corolla.  Anthers  ovate,  incumbent,  large. 
Threads  five  (rudiments  of  ftamens),  alternate  with 
the  filaments,  and  united  below  but  feparate 
above,  briftle-fliaped,  headed,  very  fhort:  the 
two  lateral  ones  lower  than  the  others. 

Brijlles  two,  fpringing  from  the  calyx  below  the 
filaments,  and  incumbent  on  them,  very  final) . 
■Pist.  Germ  oblong,  comprefled,  curved  in,  placed  on 
a  pedicel  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  and 
growing  longitudinally  to  its  tube  under  the  back, 
beyond  the  tube  with  the  upper  margin  villofe*  Style 
awl-fttaped,  attending,  pubettent  on  the  lower  mar¬ 
gin,  a  little  longer  than  the  ftamens*  Stigma  thick¬ 
ened,  obtutti 

Per.  Legume  oblong,  comprefled,  blunt  with  a  point, 

.  fwelling  at  the  feeds,  covered  with  a  double  rind,  the 
outer  dry  and  brittle,  the  inner  membranaceous ]  a 
foft  pulp  between  both ;  one-celled,  not  opening. 

Seeds  few,  angular-roundilh,  plano-comprefied,  firming, 
hard* 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Pet.  three.  Nett,  of  two  Ihort 
briftles  under  the  filaments.  Legume  pulpy* 

srecies. 

i.  Tamarindus  indica.  Tamarind-tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  48.  JyJh  81.  Reich,  i.  92.  hort.  cliff. 
18.  upf.  15.7?.  zeyl.  n.  14.  mat.  med.  43.  IVoodv. 
med.  bot.  454-  L  166.  Rmnph.  amb.  2.  90;  t. 
23-  Lour,  cochinch.  403.  ed.  bVilld.  488.  Swartz 
obf.  25.  Loefl.  it.  210.  Jacqu.  amer.  10.  /.  10. 
fitt.  11.  t.  13.  Brown,  jam.  125.  Sloan,  jam. 

2.  45*  Long  jam.  3.  729.  Hughes  barbad.  189. 
Burm.  ind.  15.  Tournef.  att.  gall.  1699.  p.  69. 
Blackw.  t.  201.  &  221.  Plenck.  ic.  t,  31.  Pluk 
phyt.  t.  64.  f  4* 

T.  occidentalis.  G#rtn.  frutt.  2.  310, 

Tamarindus.  Ger.  emac.  app.  1607.  Park,  theat. 
217.  Raii  hifi.  1748. 

Siliqua  arabica,  quae  Tamarindus.  Bauh.pin.^ 03. 
Balam-pulli.  Rheed.  mal.  1.  39.  t.  23. 

descriptions,  &c. 

This  tree  grows  to  a  very  large  fize  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  where  it  is  a  native.  The  Item  is  very  large, 
covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  divides  into  many 
branches  at  the  top,  fpreading  wide  every  way. 
Leaves  pinnate,  compofed  of  fixteen  or  eighteen  pairs 
of  leaflets,  without  a  Angle  one  at  the  end :  they  are 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  fixth  part,  of  an  inch 
broad,  of  a  bright  green,  a  little  hairy,  and  fit  clofe 
to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide 
of  the  branches,  five,  fix  or  more  together,  in  loott 
bunches.  The  pods  are  thick  and  comprefled  ]  thofe 
from  the  Weft  Indies  from  two  to  five  inches  in 
length,  with  two,  three  or  four  feeds  j  thofe  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  are  almoft  twice  as  long,  and  contain  five 
fix  and  even  feven  feeds.  Plants  raifed  from  both 
thefe  are  fo  like  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhed ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  fize  of  the  pods  therefore  is  probably 
owing  to  foil  or  culture.  [Gmrtner  feems  to  think 
them  diftinct,  by  his  trivial  name  of  occidentalis. 

The  calyx  is  ftraw-coloured,  and  the  petals  are  yel- 
lowifh  beautifully  variegated  with  red  veins.  Pedun¬ 
cles  about  half  an  inch  long,  each  furnifhed  with  a 
joint,  at  which  the  flower  turns  inwards.  Filaments 
commonly  three,  but  in  forne  flowers  four,  in  others 
Vol.  II. 
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only  two;  they  are  purple,  and  the  anthers  are 
browmfh  *. 

According  to  Loureiro*  the  leaves  are  not  always 
without  a  terminating  leaflet :  the  leaflets  are.  ovate- 
obiong,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  fefiile,  fpreading  during 

n^!h!ay,X]Ut  fl°rm£~fo  as  to  lle  over  each  other  in  the 
night.  The  flowers  are  in  fmall  lateral  bunches  on  a 

long  upright  common  peduncle.  Corolla  yellow  with 
red  veins  i  the  three  petals  ovate-lanceolate,  unequal, 
fpreading]  longer  than  the  calyx.  Filaments  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Legume  half  a  foot  long,  thick* 
curved  a  little>  one-celled. 

Gaertner  confiders  the  pod  as  divided  into  three  or 
four  cells,  each  lined  with  a  very  thin  membrane. 

Swartz  defcribes  the  calyx  as  four-leaved:  the  three 
petals  unequal,  fpreading,  deciduous,  with  a  void  left 
as  it  were  for  two  others  j  the  two  upper  ones  the 
length  of  the  calyx,  ovate,  acute,  and  channelled  at 
the  baft,  the  middle  one  fmaller  and  cOwled  :  three 
fei  tile  filaments,  and  feven  very  fhort  barren  ones ; 
anthers  oblong  verfatile  :  germ  fabre-fhaped,  bowed, 
three-cornered :  legume  one-celled,  containing  from 
three  to  fix  feeds; 

Linneus  retained  this  tree  to  the  laft  in  the  clafs  Tri- 
andria,  though  he  knew  from  Jacquin  that  the  filaments 
are  united  at  the  bafe  ;  but  it  is  at  length  placed  in  the 
clafs  Monadelphia  by  Schreber,  Scopoli,  Loureiro, 
and  Wood vi lie.  Browne  remarked,  that  it  approaches 
near  to  the  Diadelphia  clafs. 

It  feems  to  be  a  native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies,,  and  of  Egypt,  if  not  Arabia.  In  the  Weft 
Indies  it  flowers  in  October  and  november.  It  has  not 
often  flowered  in  Europe.  Jacquin  law  it  once  in  the 
Vienna  garden]  and  it  has  lately  flowered  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Kew,  in  june  and  July.  Johnfon,  the  editor 
°fi  Gerarde  s  herbal,  lays  that  he  has  ften  young 
plants  of  the  Tamarind  in  the  garden  of  his  deceafed 
friend  Mr.  Tuggy,  but  that  they  ftill  died  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter.  It  was  therefore  cultivated  here  be¬ 
fore  1633  ;  the  year  in  which  that  edition  of  Gerarde’s 
herbal  was  publilhed. 

The  timber  of  the  Tamarind  tree  is  heavy,  firm 
and  hard :  fawn  into  boards,  it  is  converted  to  many 
ufeful  purpofes  in  building  \ 

The  fruit  U  ufed  both  in  food  and  medicine.  In 
many  parts  01  America,  particularly  in  Curasao,  they 
eat  abundance  of  it  raw,  without  anv  inconvenience, 
except  gently  relaxing  the  body.  In  Martinico  alfo 
they  eat  the  unripe  fruit,  even  of  the  moll  auftere 
kind*.] 

The  Tamarinds  which  are  brought  from  the  Eaft 
Indies  are  darker  and  drier,  but  contain  more  pulp  ] 
being  preferved  without  fugar  they  are  fitter  to  be  put 
into  medicines  than  thofe  from  the  Weft  Indies,  which 
are  much  redder,  but  being  preferved  with  fugar,  are 
more  pleafant  to  the  palate. 

[We  have  the  pods  fometimes  with  the  fhells,  from 
the  Weft  Indies  j  but  moft  commonly  the  pulp  with 
die  feeds,  connected  together  by  numerous  tough 
firings  is  brought  over  preferved  in  fvrup.  The  pods 
are  gathered  in  june,  july  and  augult;  when  full  ripe. 

I  he  fi  uit,  taken  out  of  the  pod  and  cleared  from  the 
flielly  fragments,  is  placed  in  layers  in  a  calk,  and 
01  ing  .lyrup,  juft  before  it  begins  to  granulate,  is 
pouted  in  till  the  calk  is  filled.  A  more  elegant  me- 
thod  of  preferving  this  fruit  is,  with  fugar  well  clari¬ 
fied  with  e^gs,  till  a  clear  tranfparent  fyrup  is  formed r. 
But  as  a  principal  medicinal  purpofe  of  the  pulp  de¬ 
pends  upon  its  acidity,  it  would  be  of  more  utility  if 
it  were  fent  over  in  the  pods z. 

This  fruit,  the  ufe  of  which  was  firft  learned  from 
the  Arabians,  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  acid 
with  the  faccharine  matter,  than  is  ufually  found  in 
the  acid-dulcet  fruits,  and  is  therefore  not  only  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  laxative,  but  alfo  for  abating  thirft  and 
heat  in  various  inflammatory  complaints,  and  for  cor¬ 
recting.  putrid  diforders,  efpecially  thofe  of  a  bilious 
kind]  in  which  the  cathartic,  antittptic  and  refrige- 
lent  qualities  of  the  fruit  have  been  found  equally  ufe- 

*  W°0dv ilIe-  "  LonS*  „  x  Jacquin.  ?  long. 

*  Cullen.  a 
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ful.  When  intended  merely  as  a  laxative,  it  may  be 
of  advantage  to  join  it  with  manna,  or  purgatives  of 
a  fweet  kind,  by  which  its  ufe  is  rendered  fafer  and 
more  effeftual.  Three  drams  of  the  pulp  are  ufually 
fufficient  to  open  the  body ;  but  to  prove  moderately 
cathartic,  one  or  two  ounces  are  required.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  Eledt.  e  Caffia,  and  Elect,  e  Senna,  or 
lenitive  eledtuary  \ 

The  leaves  are  fometimes  ufed  in  fubacid  infufions; 
and  Alpinus  fays,  that  a  decodtion  of  them  kills  the 
worms  in  children. 

The  fruit  is  frequently  made  an  ingredient  in 
punch,  in  the  Weft  Indies;  and  mixed  with  a  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Borage,  is  reputed  excellent  in  allaying  the 
heat  of  urine  b.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  plant  each  in  a  feparate  fmall 
pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  plunge  them  into 
a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark  to  bring  them  forward,  ob- 
ferving  to  water  and  fhade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root ;  and  as  the  earth  in  the  pots  appears  dry,  they 
muft  be  watered  from  time  to  time,  and  (hould  have 
air  given  to  them  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the 
feafon,  and  the  bed  in  which  they  are  placed ;  when 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  planted  are  filled  with  their 
roots,  the  plants  fhould  be  fhifted  into  pots  of  a  larger 
fize,  which  muft  be  filled  up  with  rich  light  earth, 
and  again  plunged  into  the  hot-bed,  giving  them  air, 
as  before,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon ;  but 
in  very  hot  weather  the  glades  fhould  be  fhaded  with 
mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  otherwife  the  fun  will  be 
too  violent  for  them  through  the  glaffes ;  nor  will  the 
plants  thrive,  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
even  in  the  warmeft  feafon ;  fo  that  they  muft  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  in  the  bark-ftove  both  fummer  and  win¬ 
ter,  treating  them  as  hath  been  directed  for  the  Coffee- 
tree,  with  whofe  culture  they  will  thrive  exceeding  well. 

Thefe  plants,  if  rightly  managed,  will  grow  very 
faft ;  for  I  have  had  them  upwards  of  three  feet  high 
in  one  fummer  from  feed,  and  have  had  two  plants 
which  produced  flowers  the  fame  feafon  they  were 
fown ;  but  this  was  accidental,  for  none  of  the  older 
plants  have  produced  any  flowers,  although  I  have  fe- 
veral  plants  of  different  ages,  fome  of  which  are 
above  twenty  years  old,  and  about  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  large  fpreading  heads. 

[Tamariscus.  See  Brunia,  Seriphium ,  Tamarix. 
Tamarisk.  See  Tamarix.'] 

TAMARIX  (0/  Pliny.  Suppojed  by  fome  to  be  from  the 
hebrew  Tamaris,  abfterfio ,  on  account  of  its  abftergent 
qualities .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  375.  Reich,  n.  405.  Schreb.  n.  510. 
Gicrtn.  t.  6i.  fuff.  313.  Tamarifcus  Tournef. 
Claff.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulents.  Portulaces  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  obtufe,  erect,  permanent, 
(horter  by  half  than  the  corolla. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  fpreading. 

St  am.  Filaments  fat,  capillary.  Anthers  roundilh. 
Pist.  Gem  acuminate.  Style  none.  Stigmas  three,  ob¬ 
long,  revolute,  feathered. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  acuminate,  three-fided,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  one-celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  very  many,  very  fmall,  pappofe. 

Obs,  T.  germanica  has  ten  Jiamens ,  of  which  the 
alternate  outer  ones  are  jhorter ;  they  are  all 
connate  at  the  bafe. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Capf.  one-celled,  three- 
Valved.  Seeds  pappofe. 

SPECIES. 

*•  Tamarix  gallica.  French  Tamarijk. 

Lin.  fpec.  386.  fyfi.  2 96.  Reich.  1.  739.  JVilld. 
1.  1498.  hort.  cliff,  hi.  upf.  69.  mat.  med.  89. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  318.  Sym.  Jyn.  77.  Linn, 
tranf.  3.  333.  Smith  brit.  338.  Sauv.  monfp. 
4^-  Pillars  dauph.  2.  546.  Ger.  prov.  429. 
-Affo  aragon.  n.  277.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  116.  Pallas 

Woodville.  Browne  and  Long. 
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roff.  2.  72.  Desfont.  atlant.  269.  Medicus  in 
obf.Joc.  oecon.  Lutr.  17 74.  p.  278.  JVilld.  arb. 
380.  Blackw.  t.  331.  Mill.  fig.  t.  262./.  1. 
Plenck  ic.  t.  240. 

T.  altera  folio  tenuiore  f.  gallica.  Bauh.  pin.  485. 

T.  major  f.  arborea  narbonenfis.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  2. 
350.  Rail  hift.  1704. 

Tamarifcus  gallicus.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1597* 

T.  narbonenfis.  Lob.  ic.  2.  218.  Dalech.  hift. 
180.  Ger.  1194./.  i-  emac.  1378.  1.  Tournef. 
inft.  6  61.  Gar  id.  453. 

T.  folio  tenuiore.  Park,  theat.  1479.  n •  3* 

Mvrica.  Camer.  epit.  74.  /.  1. — filveftris  1.  Cluj, 
hift.  1.  40. 

(3.  T.  gallica  cana.  Hoary  French  Tamarijk. 

Pallas  roff.  2.  72.  t.  79. 
y.  T.  africana.  African  Tamarifk. 

Poiret  itin.  2.  139.  ed.  germ.  17 1.  Desfont.  allant. 
269. 

Flowers  five-ftamened,  /pikes  lateral ,  leaves  lanceolate 
embracing  imbricate. 

'2.  Tamarix  articulata.  Jointed  Tamarijk. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1498.  Vahl  Jymb.  2.  48. 
t.  32. 

T.  orientalis.  Forjk.  defer.  20 6. 

Thuja  aphylla.  Lin.  fpec.  1422.  amen.  acad.  4.  295. 
Flowers  five-ftamened,  /pikes  lateral,  leaves  very  Jhort 
Jheathed. 

3.  Tamarix  fongarica.  Songarian  Tamarijk. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1499.  Pallas  in  nov.  aEl. 
acad.  Petr  op.  10.  374.  t.  10.  /.  4. 

Flowers  eight  or  ten-ftamened  axillary  JubJpiked,  leaves 
JleJhy  obtufe  three-fided.  ] 

4.  Tamarix  germanica.  German  Tamarijk. 

Lin.  fpec.  387.^/?.  296.  Reich.  1.740.  JVilld. 

1.  1499.  hort.  cliff,  hi.  Gartn.  frutt.  1.  29 r. 

Gunn.  norv.  n.  152.  FI.  dan.  t.  234.  Hoffm. 
germ.  210.  Pallas  roff.  2.  7 3*  80.  Pillars 

dauph.  2.  546.  Affo  aragon.  n.  278.  Mill.  fig. 
t.  262.  /.  2.  Blackw.  t.  331.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 

2.  448.  JVilld.  arb.  384. 

T.  fruticofa,  folio  crafliore  f.  germanica.  Bauh.  pin . 

485* 

T.  germanica,  f.  minor  fruticofa.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  2. 
35 1. 

Tamarifcus  fpicis  foliofis.  Hall.  helv.  n.  948. 

T.  germanicus.  Scop.  cam.  n.  375.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  1598. 

T.  fioribus  decandris.  Ger.  prov.  430. 

T.  germanica.  Ger.  1194.  2.  emac.  137S.  2.  Lob. 

ic.  218.  Tournef,  inft.  66 1. 

T.  folio  latiore.  Park,  theat.  1479.  »■  Raii  hift. 

I7°5- 

Myrica.  Camer.  epit.  74. 

M.  pannonica.  Cluj.  pann.  26.  27'.  28. 

(3.  Pallas  roff.  t.  89.  /.  B. — caule  herbaceo  anno,  fiore 
minore. 

Flowers  ten-ftamened,  fp'ikes  terminating,  leaves  Jeffde 
linear-lanceolate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  tfc. 

1.  The  firft  fort  is  a  native  of  the  fouth  of  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Ruffia,  Tartary,  Barbary  and  Japan, 
where  it  grows  to  a  tree  of  middling  fize,  but  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  feldom  more  than  fourteen  or  fixteen  feet  high. 
The  bark  is  rough,  and  of  a  dark  brown  colour ;  it 
fends  out  many  (lender  branches,  moft  of  which  fpread 
out  flat  and  hang  downward  at  their  ends;  thefe  are 
covered  with  a  cheftnut-coloured  bark,  and  garniihed 
with  very  narrow  finely  divided  leaves,  which  are 
fmooth,  of  a  bright  green  colour,  and  have  fmall 
leaves  or  indentures  which  lie  over  each  other  like 
feales  of  fifli.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  taper 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  feveral  of  them 
growing  on  the  fame  branch.  The  fpikes  are  about 
an  inch  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large  earth-worm. 
The  flowers  are  let  very  clofe  all  round  the  (pike; 
they  arc  very  fmall,  and  have  five  concave  petals  of 
a  pale  flefh  colour,  with  five  (lender  ftamina  termi¬ 
nated  by  roundifh  red  anthers.  The  flowers  appear 
in  j uly,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oblong,  acute- pointed, 
three-cornered  capfules,  filled  with  fmall  downy  feeds, 
which  feldom  ripen  in  England. 
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[1  his  fpecies  is  eafily  diftinguilhed  from  the  fourth, 
by  the  finenels  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flowers  havino- 
only  five  ftamens c.  & 

It  is  a  very  elegant  tree,  ffiading  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  is  very  much  branched.  The  younger 
branches  are  filiform,  denfe  and  panicled.  Leaves 
glaucous,  needle-ffiaped,  very  fmall,  imbricate,  flow¬ 
ers  white,  fmall  in  panicled  fpikes.  Peduncles  fili¬ 
form.  Calyx  very  lmall,  five-leaved  d„ 

Root  branched,  very  hard.  Trunk  ftraight,  fre¬ 
quently  the  thicknefs  of  the  wrift,  very  much  branched 
from  the  bottom,  rod-like.  Wood  hard  but  fpongy3 
brittle,  with  a  yellowilh  lap,  within  gray  banded  with 
rufiet :  bark  teftaceous,  gray  on  the  outfide.  Younger 
branches  herbaceous,  (lender,  bright  green,  loofely 
imbricate  with  very  fmall,  acute,  alternate  leaves. 
Spikes  terminating  the  branchlets,  copious,  panicled, 
ftraight,  filiform;  with  flowers  in  clufters,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  leaflet.  Flowers  fubpeduncled,  elobu- 
lous,  rofy-red,  almoft  like  thofe  of  Heath.  "Calyx 
bell-fhaped,  coloured  at  the  tips,  three  times  fhorter 
than  the  corolla.  Corolla  globular-bell-fhaped.  Fi¬ 
laments  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Germ  conical, 
length  of  the  corolla.  The  plant  and  flowers  have 
fcarcely  any  fmell ;  but  a  fubaftringent  tafte. 

.The  Ruffians  and  Tartars  ufe  a  decodtion  of  the 
twigs  in  the  gout  and  rheumatifm  and  contufions  of 
the  limbs,  as  a  fomentation;  they  alfo  drink  it  in  cafe 
of  internal  injury.  They  make  handles  for  whips 
&c.  of  the  wood.  r  J 

f3.  The  large  figure  in  Pallas’s  feventy-ninth  plate, 
reprelents  a  lingular  variety,  which  occurs  in  the 
falteft  and  drieft  parts  of  the  Cafpian  defert.  It  is 
ihrubby  and  a  fathom  high,  tomentofe-hoary  and 
fcaly,  with  the  branchlets  herbaceous,  thicker,  to- 
mentofe,  the  leaflets  longer  and  hoary,,  more  clofely 
imbrica  e,  and  in  all  parts  cloler  and  thicker:  but  in 
the  fpikes  and  flowers  very  like  the  common  fort e. 

y.  Poiret  and  Desfontaines  have  found  another  va¬ 
riety  of  this  in  Barbary,  with  Ihorter  thicker  fpikes, 
and  with  the  flowers  clofer  together  on  very  fhort 
peduncles :  whereas  in  the  true  gallic  a,  the  fpike  is 
very  long,  thinner,  and  near  the  end  of  the  branches  • 
the  flowers  are  a  little  feparate  from  each  other f. 

Desfontaines’s  plant  feems  to  be  the  fame,  though 
he  does  not  refer  to  Poiret.  He  fays  that  it  differs 
from  the  gallica ,  in  having  the  bark  of  the  branches 
brown ;  the  leaves  more  clofely  imbricate ;  the  fpike 
thicker ;  and  the  flowers  twice  or  four  times  as  large 
He  found  it  in  Algiers  on  the  coalt. 

Willdenow  thinks  that  thefe  may  be  diftincft  fpe¬ 
cies.  t 

Dr.  Smith  remarked  the  common  fort  in  very  °reat 
plenty  in  Italy  about  Sinigaglia,  and  all  along^  the 
hedges  near  the  fea,  where  the  Iheep  preferred  it  to 
every  other  food,  never  touching  any  other  vegetable 
while  that  remained  s.  It  was  gathered  in  a  wild  ftate 
on  St.  Michael’s  Mount,  Cornwall,  by  Mr.  Giddy; 
alfo  by  W.  G.  Maton,  Efq.»  and  a  fpecimen  of  it 
prefented  to  the  Linnean  Society  by  him,  december 
a,  1794.  He  alfo  found  it  near  Hurft-caftle,  Hants; 
and  Dr.  Goodenough  near  Haftings,  Suffex. 

1.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  round  branches,  Iquarrole 
with  permanent  fcales  and  (heaths,  fubdivided  and 
rod-like :  branchlets  filiform,  fcattered,  jointed :  joints 
margined  at  the  top,  and  hollowed  to  receive  the  next 
joint.  Scales  in  place  of  leaves  from  the  margin  of 
each  joint,  ovate  acute  alternate  patulous.  Spikes  to¬ 
wards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  alternate,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  imbricate,  round.  Bra&es  ovate, 
acute,  fpreading  very  much,  permanent  concave, 
length  of  the  flowers.  Calyx  five-leaved,  imbricate, 
with  roundilh  leaflets.  Corolla  the  fame  fize  as  in  T. 
gallica,  with  linear  petals.  Capfule  four-cornered, 
pyramidal.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  Arabia. — 
Linneus,  not  having  feen  the  fruftification,  referred 
this  fhrub  to  the  genus  Thuja,  from  its  habit  \ 

Retzius  obferves,  that  there  are  at  leaft  two  fpecies 
in  India,  different  from  the  European  ones,  but  that 


c  Villars. 
f  Poiret. 


d  Desfontaines. 

*  Tour.  2.  321. 


!  Pallas  roff. 
>  Vahl. 
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^<Sfcis^re^uch.rpoiw' 

one1.  ‘“terrain  them.  This  perhaps  may  be 

SongaHa!]nd  ^  PalkS  ™  Slbena>  in  fait  places  of 

4.  This  is  rather  a  fhrub  than  n  rrpP  u,,-  r  1 
woody  ftalks  arifing  from  the 

qmte  ereft,  fending  out  many  fide  branches  which  are 
alio  ereft;  they  have  a  pale-green  bark  when  yourm 
afterwards  changing  to  a  yellowilh  colour.  The  leaves 
are  Ihorter,  and  fet  clofer  together  than  thofe  of  the 

!nvf°  naniare  °f  3  llghter  green  aPProaching  to  a 

teyas/  “j  £-  -  «■"••• 

t  ^11Te,thm  di^ngnifkes  the  firft  fpecies  and  this. 
In  that  the  leaves  are  much  fmaller,  more  clofely  im¬ 
bricate,  green  and  fharper,  in  this  they  are  glaucous- 
cinereous.  In  germanica  the  flowering-branches  are 
firaight;  but  in  gallica  they  are  horizontal,  or  perpen- 
lcular  to  the  Item.  The  flowers  in  germanica  are 
twice  as  large  and  more,  but  on  Ihorter  peduncles 
than  m  gallica.  The  ftamens  in  germanica  are  ten ; 
the  ftigma  Ample;  the  ftamens  fhorter  than  the  petals 
with  twin  whitifh  anthers :  gallica  has  only  five  fta- 
mens,  much  longer  .than  the  petals,  with  purple  an- 

tn  Js;  /_he  c,a]yx  ln  germanica  appears  to  be  com- 
poled  of  five  linear  green  leaflets,  with  a  Angle  leaf 
not  unhke  the  other  leaves,  fupporting  the  peduncle; 
m  gallica  the  leaf  under  each  flower  is  whitifh  pel 
lucid,  and  awned ;  but  the  calyx  fee  ms  to  be  ’com- 
poled  of  five  very  ffiort  green  leaflets  placed  imbri- 
cately.  In  germanica  the  ftigma  is  orbicular,  not  tri- 
fid  :  in  gallica  the  germ  is  purple  with  a  trifid  ftigma 
Gaertncr  defcnbes  the  capfule  as  pyramidal*;  the 
leeds  oblong  or  ovate,  flightly  compreffed,  of  a  pale 
rufelcent  colour,  terminated  by  branched  white  ftioed 
hairs;  the  receptacle  a  raifed  line,  marked  along  the 
middle  of  the  infide  of  the  valves,  towards  the  b afe 
ending  in  a  fpongy  lamina,  to  which  the  feeds  are  faf- 
tened  all  round. 

Native  of  Germany,  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube,  in  Norway,  Dauphine,  Spain,  Pied- 
mont,  and  the  mountains  oC  DaurU  and  Caucafus  in 
the  Ruffian  empire. 

Both  fpecies  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  Gerarde’s 
garden,  1596.  But  Camden,  in  his  life  of  Elifaberh, 
lays  that  the  Tamanlk  was  introduced  by  Archbilhoo 
.Grindall,  as  a  fpecific  in  diforders  of  the  fpleen  :  and 
in  the  Remembrances  for  Mafter  S.  by  Rd.  Hakluyt 
1582,  we  are  told,  that  the  Archbiffiop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  Grindall,  after  he  returned  out  of  Germany 
brought  into  this  realm  the  plant  of  Tamarilke  from 
thence,  and  this  plant  he  hath  fo  increafed,  that  there 
be  here  thoufands  of  them ;  and  many  people  have 
received  great  health  by  this  plant  \  Grindal  was 
confecrated  to  the  Bilhoprick  of  London  in  december 
1559,  foon  after  his  return  from  Germany. 

Tamarilk,  efpecially  this  fpecies,  is  fometimes  ufed 
abroad  in  obftrudhons  of  the  lower  vifcera,  and  efpe- 
cia  ly  in  difeafes  of  the  fpleen.  By  combuftion  it 
yields  no  inconfiderable  quantity  of  a  fixed  fait,  which 
is  diuretic  and  aperitive,  and  approaches  to  Glauber’s 
fait.  The  bark  of  the  root  is  the  molt  efficacious 
part  of  the  plant.  A  decoffion  of  this  is  given  in 
dofes  of  two  to  fix  drams,  or  even  an  ounce!  of  the 
wood  and  leaves  double  that  quantity  may  be  taken J. 

(3.  The  vaiiety  figured  by  Pallas,  is  remarkable  for 
having  an  herbaceous  ftem.  It  is  found  near  the  ffiore 
of  the  Calpian  fea,  on  the  Perfian  fide. 

Loureiro  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  Tamarix 
chinenjis}  from  its  being  a  native  of  China,  which  he 
fays  agrees  with  the  gallica  in  having  five  ftamens  ; 
but  differs  in  having  alternate  leaflets,  nodding  branch- 
lets,  and  ereft  terminating  petals.  It  feems  father  to 
agree  with  T.  orientalis,  Tournef.  cor.  45.  and  Forfk 
arab.  206.  but  it  is  not  like  that  in  all  refpeds.  Will- 
denow  thinks  it  may  poffibly  be  the  fame  with  the 
articulata  of  Vahl.] 

J  Obf.  fafc.  6.  27.  “  Voy.  v.  2.  161.  edit.  u99.  1  Allione. 

PROPA- 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  ^ 

The  Tamarifks  may  eafily  be  encreafed  either  by 
laying  down  their  tender  {hoots  in  autumn,  or  by 
planting  cuttings  in  an  eaft  border,  which  will  take 
root  in  a  Ihort  time,  if  they  are  fupplied  with  water 
in  the  fpring  before  they  begin  to  fhoot  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther;  but  they  fhould  not  be  removed  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  autumn,  at  which  time  they  may  be  either 
placed  in  a  nurfery  to  be  trained  up  two  or  three 
years,  or  elfe  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain,  ob- 
ferving  to  mulch  their  roots,  and  water  them  accor 
ing  as  the  feafon  may  require,  until  they  have  taken 
root;  after  which,  the  only  culture  they  will  require, 
is  to  prune  off  the  ftraggling  (hoots,  and  keep  the 
ground  clean  about  them. 

[The  increafing  by  layers  is  not  only  unneceffary 
trouble,  fince  cuttings  grow  very  readily;  but  it  is 
alfo  a  bad  way,  becaufe  they  very  often  will  not 
flrike  at  all.  The  cuttings  fhould  be  of  the  laft  fum- 
mer’s  fhoot,  and  a  moift  border  is  mod  proper  for 
them.  In  two  years  they  will  be  good  plants  for  the 
fhrubbery,  and  may  be  planted  out  in  almoft  any  foil, 
though  they  like  a  light  moift  earth  beft,  efpecially 
the  German  fort  which  grows  naturally  in  low  watery 
grounds  ra. 

Tambourissa.  See  Mithridatea. 

Tame-Poison.  See  Ajclepias. 

Tamnus.  See  Tamils. 

Tamonea.  See  Ghinia .] 

TAMUS  ( of  Pliny.  Derivation  unknown. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1119.  Reich,  n.  1224.  Schreb.  n.  1527. 
Tamnus  Tournef.  t.  28.  fuff.  43. 

Clair.  22.  6.  D  ioecia  Hexandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Sarmenlacea.  AJparagi  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  fix-parted:  leaflets  ovate-lanceolate,  fpread- 
ing  more  at  top. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  Ample,  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 
Anthers  eredt. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fix-parted,  bell-fhaped,  fpread- 
ing :  fegments  lanceolate  :  fuperior,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  none. — Nettaries  an  oblong  point,  fattened 
internally  to  each  calycine  fegment  at  the  bale. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-oblong,  large,  fmooth-,  inferior.  Style 
cylindrical,  length  of  the  calyx.  Stigmas  three,  re¬ 
flexed,  emarginate,  acute. 

Per.  Berry  ovate,  three-celled. 

Seeds  two,  globular. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  fix-parted.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Style  trifid.  Berry  three-celled,  inferior.  Seeds 
two. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tamus  communis.  Common  Black  Bryony. 

Lin.  free.  1458 .  Jyft.  887.  Reich.  4.  254.  hort. 
cliff.  458.  Hudfl.  angl.  433.  Wither,  arr. 
344.  Engl.  hot.  t.  91.  Relh.  cant.ed.  2.  n.  809. 
Sibth.  exon.  n.  351.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  704.  Gron. 
orient.  317.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1620.  Scop.  cam.  n. 
1220.  Neck,  gallob.  40^.  Ger.  prov.  136. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  273.  Allion.  pedem.n.  2116. 
Desfont.  atlant.  366.  Mill,  illuftr.  Regnault.  bot. 
Gifeck.  ic.  faje.  1.  t.  22.  male.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  t. 
59.  male. 

Tamnus  racemofa,  flore  minore  luteo-pallefcente. 

Tournef.  inff.  103.  Rail Jyn.  262. 

Bryonia  nigra.  Ger.  emac.  871.  Blackw.  t.  457. 
Mor.  hift.f.  1.  /.  1./.  6. 

B.  fylveftris  nigra.  Park,  theat.  178.  6.  Raii  hiff. 
660. 

B.  laevis  f.  nigra  racemofa,  cujus  baccae  rufefeunt  f. 

nigrefeunt.  Bauh.  pin.  297 . 

B.  fylveftris  baccifera.  Bauh.  'prodr.  135. 

B.  lasvis  f.  nigra  racemofa.  Bauh.  pinf  297.  maf. — 
baccifera  ibid.  fem. 

Vitis  fylveftris  f.  Tamus.  Dod.  pempt.  400. 
m  Hunter’s  Evelyn. 
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V.  nigra  quibufdam,  f.  Tamnus  Plinii,  folio  Cycla- 
mini.  Bauh.  hiff.  2.  148. 

V.  nigra.  Matth.  1285.  Camer.  epit.  988.  Tabern. 

ic.  892.  Dalech.  hift .  1412. 

Leaves  cordate  undivided. 

21  Tamus  cretica.  Cretan  Black  Bryony. 

Lin.  f pec.  1458.  Jyft.  887.  Reich.  4.  254. 

Tamnus  cretica,  trifido  folio.  Tournef.  cor.  3. 

Leaves  three -lobed. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  [Root  very  large,  tuberous,  blackilh-  externally, 
whence  its  old  latin  and  englifh  names.  Stems  fmooth, 
twining  about  every  thing  in  their  way,  and  thus 
afeending  without  the  aid  of  tendrils,  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet  in  hedges  or  among  bulhes,  which 
their  feftoons  of  tawny  leaves  and  red  berries  decorate 
in  autumn.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fmooth  and 
lhining,  quite  entire,  the  nerves  railed  beneath,  vary¬ 
ing  from  kidney  to  heart-fhaped*  heart- fpear-fhaped, 
triangular  fpear-fhaped,  and  even  halbert-fhaped. 
Flowers  o-reeniih,  in  long  racemes  or  bunches  from  the 
fide  of  the  ftalks,  appearing  in  june,  the  barren  and 
fertile  ones  on  feparate  roots,  which  Mr.  Goodyer  (in 
Ger.  emac.)  feems  firft  to  have  noted.  The  male 
flowers  foon  fall  off ;  but  the  female  flowers  are  fiic- 
ceeded  by  ovate  fmooth  berries.  Thefe  are  infipid. 
The  root  is  acrid,  and  its  pulp  feraped  has  been  for¬ 
merly  ufed  as  a  ftimulating  plaifter.  The  young 
ihoots  are  faid  to  be  good  eating,  when  dreffed  like 
Afparagus.  The  Moors  eat  them  boiled  with  oil  and 
ihltn. 

Native  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  north,  in  fhady 
thickets,  hedges  and  woods ;  alfo  of  the  Levant,'  and 
about  Algiers,  in  hedges. — It  is  called,  wild  Vine, 
and  our  Ladies  feal.  The  latter  name  is  from  the 
French,  le Jceau  de  la  Vierge.~\ 

2.  This  has  a  rounder  root  than  the  other;  the 
ftalks  twine  in  the  fame  manner ;  but  the  principal 
difference  confifts  in  the  leaves  being  divided  into 
three  lobes.  It  was  difeovered  in  the  ifland  of  Crete 
or  Candia  by  Tournefort,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris. 

[Gerard  (in  Flora  Gallo-Provinc.)  oblerves,  that 
the  common  fort  in  the  fhade  acquires  broader  greener 
leaves,  finuate  and  even-three-lobed ;  and  in  this  ftate 
appears  to  be  the  fame  with  Tournefort’s  plant,  upon 
a  comparifon  of  it  with  his  fpecimens.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  Sow  the  feeds  foon  after  they  are  ripe  under  the 
fhelter  of  bufnes,  where,  in  the  fpring,  the  plants 
will  come  up,  and  require  no  farther  care.  The  roots 
will  abide  many  years. 

2.  This  alfo  is  an  abiding  plant,  hardy  enough  to 
live  in  the  full  ground  in  England ;  and  it  may  be  in- 
creafed  like  the  other. 

Tan.  See  Tanner's  Bark. 

TANACeTUM.  ( Derivation  uncertain.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  944.  Reich,  n.  1024.  Schreb.  n.  1280. 
Tournef.  t.  261.  Vaill.  act.  gall.  1719.  7uJf- 
184.  G<ertn.  /.  165.  Ballamita.  Vaill.  aft. 
gall.  1719. 

Claff.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofita  Difccidece.  Cory  mbif era  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  hemifpherical,  imbricate :  Jcales  acute, 
compadt. 

Cor.  Compound  tubular,  convex.  Corollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite  numerous,  tubular,  in  the  difk.  Females  fome  in 
the  ray. 

Proper  of  the  Hermaphrodite  funnel-form :  with  a 
five-cleft  reflexed  border. 

Female  trifid,  more  deeply  divided  inwardly. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Filaments  five,  capillary 
very  fhort.  Anther  cylindric,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites  Germ  oblong,  fmall.  Style 
filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  Jv ifid,  revo¬ 
lute. — ?In  the  Females  Germ  oblong.  Style  fimpk* 
Stigmas  two,  reflexed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong.  Down  (lightly  margined. 

*  Engl.  bot.  Wither.  Desfont. 


tan 


Rec.  convex,  naked.  I 

Obs.  Sometimes  there  are  no  radial  cor  diets,  but  all  are 
hermaphrodite. 

Seed  in  fome  naked. 

essential  character. 

Cal  imbricate,  hemilpherical.  Cor .  rays  obfolete, 

tnfid  (fornetimes  none,  and  all  the  florets  her¬ 
maphrodite).  Down  fubmarginate.  Reccpt.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Tanacetum  fuffruticofum.  Shrubby  Tanfy. 

Lm.  fpec.  1 1 83.  Reich,  3.  734.  hort.  cliff.  ,398. 
mant.  465.  Berg.  cap.  241.  Red.  obf.  c.  6.  n 

122. 

Abrotanum  africanum  fruticans  multiflorum  foliis  tana- 
ceti  decuplo  minoribus.  Comm.  hort.  2.  199.  t. 
100. 


Leaves  pinnate-multi  fid ,  Jegments  linear  Jub  divided  acute , 
fiem  JufifiruticoJe. 

1.  Tanacetum  fibiricum.  Siberian  Tanjy. 

Lin.Jpec.  1183.  Reich.  3.  735.  Gmel.  fib.  2 
134.  /.  65./.  2. 

Leaves  pinnate,  Jegments  linear -filiform,  corymbs fm  ooth 
fiem  herbaceous.  i 

[3.  Tanacetum  incanum.  Hoary  Tanfy. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1183.  Reich.  3.  735.  hort.  cliff.  404. 
(Artemifia.)  ^  ^ 

Abfinthium  orientale  incanum  tenuifolium,  floribus  lu- 
teis  in  capitulum  congeftis  &  furium  fpedfantibus. 
lournef.  cor.  34. 

Leaves  bipmnate  tomentofe ,  corymb  ovate  compound. 

4.  Tanacetum  cotuloides.  Chamomile -like  Tanfy. 

Lin-Jyfi •  742.  Reich..  3.  735.  mant.  282. 

Leaves  tooth-pinnate  acuminate,  fiem  very  much  branched 
flowers  fubpanicled. 

5-  Tanacetum  annuum.  Annual  Tanfy. 

Lm  fpec.  1184.  Reich.  3.  735.  Gouan  illuftr.  66. 
VaiU  ad.  171 6.  p.  281.  Mion.  pedem.  n.  601. 
iM.g?.I52./.227./;  I.  (Santolina.) 
■AbcintkuiEn  corymbiferum  annuum.  Tournef.  inti 
458. 

Elichryfum  foliis  abrotani.  Bauh.  pin.  264.  Pluk 
phyt.  t.  1B0.fi  j.  ^ 

Elichryfon.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  325.  /.  326. 

Leaves  bipinnatifid  linear  acute,  corymbs  tomentofe. 

6.  Tanacetum  monanthos.  One-flowered  Tanfy. 

Ltn.fyft.  742.  Reich.  3.  736.  mant.  hi.  Vaill. 
a£t- 33 7*  Vahlfymb.  1.  70.  Forfk.  defer.  147. 


quite  fimple  one-flowered  length  of  the  leaves  1 
7.  Tanacetum  vulgare.  Cotcw 

Lin.  fpec.  1 1 84.  A/?.  742.  3'.  736. 

465.  hort.  cliff.  398.7?.  lapp.  n.  295.  fuec.-  n 
730.  ttztzL  ««</.  182.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  314.  7 
1 1 5.  frud.  2.  395.  Hudf.  W.  3r7 

If  ither.  arr.  ed.  3.  708.  Hull  182.  ^ 

862.  fiot.  465.  Ae/A  rtf#/.  ed.  2. 

671  ox  on.  n.  693.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  487 

-  *  Zztz.  /.  871.  Hall.  helv.  n.  132.  67m 

7z.  1031.  Pollich  pal.  n.  779.  Knock,  filef.  n 
1362.  Villars  dauph.  3.  187.  » 

602.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  133.  /.  65./.  1.  Ludw 

bot  ^  22’  ^°rr‘  2*  **  T-  2*  Regnault 

Tanacetum.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  250.  2.  87.  Matth 
valgr.  2.  259.  908.  Camer.  epit.  650.  Dod 
pempt.  36.  1.  67r.  525.  1.  mwc.  650.  1.  Rai 

hifi.  365.  fyn.  188.  Petiv.  brit.  /.  20.  Z  q 
Blackw.  t.  464.  * 

T.  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  81.  Mor.  hifi.  f.  6.  t 
1.  /.  1.  J 

T.  vulg.  luteum.  Bauh.  pin.  132. 

T.  vulg.  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  y.31.  2. 

Athanafia  f.  Tanacetum.  Dalech.  hifi.  955. 

Artemifia  monoclonos.  Fuchf.  hifi.  46. 

Tanacetum  crilpum.  Curled  Tanfy. 

Dod.  pempt.  36.  2.  Park,  theat.  81.  Rail  hifi 
365* 

in  CFj^Pum  anglicum.  Ger.  525.  2.  emac.  650.  2. 

1.  folns  crifpis.  Bauh.  pin.  13  2.  £///.  in  Rail 

fyn.  iU.  Mor.f.  6.  t.  1.  f.  2. 

T.  cnfpum  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  132. 

Leaves  bipinnatifid  gafh  -ferrate  naked. 
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8.  Tanacetum  Balfamita.  Coft-mary. 

Lin.Jpec.  1184.  3.  737.  A*./.  ^  39^ 

Up^'  med.  192.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1 33. 

Knock  filef.  n.  1363.  Villars  dauph.  3.  187. 
Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  92.  Regnault  bot. 

Balfamita  major.  Dod.  pempt.  295.  1.  Mor.  hifi. 
J.  0.  /.  1.  /.  1.  ' 

B.  mas  Ger.  523.  1.  mm  648.  1.  Blackw.  t.  98. 
Coitus  hortorum  major.  Park,  theat.  78. 

C.  hortenfis.  Dalech.  hifi.  678. 

Mentha  hortenfis  corymbifera.  Bauh.  pin.  226. 

M.  corymbifera  f.  Coitus  hortenfis.  Bauh.  hifi.  Rail 
hifi.  363. 

Leaves  ovate  entire  ferrate \ 

[9*  Tanacetum  flabelliforme*  Pan-leaved  Tanfy. 

L  He/it.fert.  angl.  t.  27.  Ait.  kew.  3.  169* 
Corymbs  fimple,  leaves  deltoid ferrate  at  the  tip.  ] 
DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1 4  This  fifes  with  a  branching  fhrubby  Italk,  three 
or  four  feet  high.  The  fegments  of  the  leaves  are 
very  narrow,  and  frequently  cut  into  acute  fegments. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  roundifli  bunches, 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches :  they  are  of  a  bright  yel¬ 
low,  and  appear  in  auguft. 

,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  [Cultivated 

by  Mr.  Miller  in  1 7590. 

2.  Leaves  linear,  pinnate:  pinnas  linear,  filiform, 
often  bifid  or  trifid,  quite  entire.  Corymb  termi¬ 
nating  and  others  axillary,  few-flowered  :  flowers  yel¬ 
low  b]  Root  fibrous  perennial.  Stalks  more  than 
two  feet  high.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  m  autumn.— Native  of  Siberia.  [Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

3’  This  is  a  perennial  hoary  fine-leaved  planr,  with 
yellow  flowers  turned  upwards.— Native  of  the  Le¬ 
vant  1. 


dg  This  is  an  annual  plant,  having  the  appearance 
of  Chamomile.  Stem  half  a  foot  high:  branches  the 
length  of  the  fiem  afeending,  fpreading  a  little.  Leaves 
lmall,  pinnatifid ;  with  feven  or  nine  teeth,  lanceolate, 
unarmed,  acuminate,  oppofite.  Flowers  at  the  ends 
of  all  the  branches,  nine  to  twelve,  unequally  pedun- 
cled  and  pedicelled,  fubglobular,  yellow.  Calyx  ten¬ 
leaved  ;  leaflets  elliptic,  loole,  almoft  equal  j  by  no 
means  imbricate.  Corollas  globular:  corollets  five- 
cleft.— Nadve  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

.  S’  This  is  an  annual  plant,  riling  about  two  feet 
™Sh.  Stem  ftifF,  but  herbaceous,  fending  out  many 
fide  branches  their  whole  length ;  the  lower  ones  four 
or  five  inches  long,  gradually  lhorter  to  the  top.  The 
leaves  come  out  in  fmall  clufters  from  the  joints :  they 
are  very  narrow  and  fhorc ;  fome  end  in  three  points, 
others  are  Angle.  The  branches  are  terminated  by 
clufters  of  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow ;  each  corymb 
on  a  ftiort  peduncle.  They  appear  in  july  or  auguft, 
and  continue  till  the  froft  deftroys  them,  but  the  feeds 
do  not  ripen  in  England.  The  whole  plant  has  a  fine 
aromatic  feent ". 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  branches  are  longer  than 
the  primary  umbel,  and  divaricating ;  the  leaves  linear 
pinnate-five-cleft  and  trifid :  and  that  it  differs  from 
its  congeners  in  the  want  of  a  female  ray,  from  Atha- 
nafia  in  having  no  chaffs.— Native  of  Spain  and  Italy 
Cultivated  in  1758  by  Mr.  Miller1. 

6.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant.  Leaves  bipinnate, 
radical,  numerous,  length  of  a  finger,  like  thofe  of 
Achillea  Millefolium.  Stems  few,  upright,  fliffifb, 
fomewhat  villole.  Stem-leaves  few,  petioled,  tooth- 
pinnate.  Flower  terminating,  peduncled.  Calyx  ob¬ 
long,  imbricate,  pubefeent.  Corolla  yellow.  Seeds 
and  receptacle  naked.  Others  decumbent,  afeending, 
longer,  diffufed  Hems  arife  afterwards  from  the  root* 

terminated  by  a  one- flowered  peduncle11. _ Native  of 

the  Levant,  where  it  was  found  by  Forfkahl.] 

T  Common  Tanfy  has  a  fibrous  creeping  foot 
which  will  fpread  to  a  great  difiance.  [The  herb  is 
bitter,  and  has  a  ftrong  aromatic  fmell.  Stems  up¬ 
right,  two  feet  high,]  in  a  garden  from  two  to  almoft 


*  Hort.  kew. 
1  Linn.  mant. 


p  Linn.  fpec. 

*  Mill.  fig. 
u  Linn.  mant. 


*  Tournef.  cor. 
1  Hort.  kew. 
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four  feet,  [leafy,  round,  ftriated*  fcarcely  hairy. 
Leaves  alternate,  deep  green,  acutely  cut,  fmooth, 
or  fomewhat  hairy  beneath,  eared  at  the  bale,  em¬ 
bracing  :  pinnules  lanceolate  deeply  and  acutely  fer¬ 
rate.  The  flowers  are  in  terminating  corymbs,  of  a 
golden  colour  and  flactifh.  Calyx-leaves  obtufe,  fca- 
riofe  at  the  edge.  Florets  very  numerous,  fnoft  J 
five-cleft,  the  marginal  ones  only  female  and  trifid  . 
Linneus  remarks,  that  the  ray  (in  Sweden)  appears 
only  in  a  hot  fummer. — Seeds  final],  Uniform,  in- 
verfely  pyramidal,  pentagonal,  fubcinerious,  with  a 
pale  rib  at  the  corners.  Down  margined,  narrow, 
membranaceous,  pentagonal,  indiflindtly  five-toothed, 
of  a  pale  whitifh  colour r. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  in  high  meadows 
and  paflures,  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  in  fwampy 
places  ;  flowering  from  june  to  auguft. 

According  to  Bergius,  Tanfy  is  tonic,  ftomachic, 
anthelmintic,  emmenagogue  and  refolvent :  qualities 
ufually  attributed  to  bitters  of  the  warm  or  aromatic 
kind,  fuch  as  feveral  of  the  genus  Artemifia.  Tanfy 
has  been  much  ufed  as  a  vermifuge,  not  only  the 
leaves,  but  the  feeds  have  been  fubftituted  with  this 
intention  for  Santonicum.  We  are  told  by  Dr. 
Clark,  that  in  Scotland  Tanfy  was  found  to  be  of 
great  fervice  in  various  cafes  of  gout;  and  Dr.  Cul¬ 
len  fays,  ct  I  have  known  feveral  who  have  taken  it 
without  any  advantage,  and  fome  others  who  reported 
that  they  had  been  relieved  from  the  frequency  of  the 
fits. 

Tanfy  is  alfo  recommended  in  the  hyfteria,  efpe- 
cially  when  this  difeafe  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from 
menftrual  obftru£tions. 

This  plant  may  be  given  in  powder  to  the  quantity 
of  a  dram  or  more,  for  a  dole ;  but  it  has  been  more 
commonly  taken  in  infufion,  or  drank  as  tea  z. 

The  tender  leaves  are  fometimes  ufed  to  give  a  co¬ 
lour  and  flavour  to  puddings.  The  Finlanders  obtain 
a  green  dye  from  it.  Cows  and  fheep  eat  it:  horfes, 
goats  and  lwine  refufe  it.  If  a  dead  animal  fubftance 
be  rubbed  with  this  plant,  the  fiefh  fly  will  not  attack 
it \] 

There  are  three  varieties,  one  with  a  curled  leaf, 
which  is  called  double  Tanfy  by  gardeners;  another 
with  variegated  leaves ;  and  a  third  with  larger  leaves, 
which  have  little  fcent.  [Ray  informs  us,  that  the 
variety  with  curled  leaves  was  firft  obferved  in  Eng¬ 
land.] 

8.  Roots  hardy,  flefhy  and  creeping.  Lower 
leaves  near  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half 
broad,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  and  on  long  foot-ftalks. 
The  {ferns  rife  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  and  fend 
out  branches  from  the  fide  :  the  leaves  on  thefe  are 
like  the  lower  ones,  but  fmaller  and  feffile.  The 
flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  {ferns  in  a  loofe 
corymb  ;  they  are  naked,  and  of  a  deep  yellow  co¬ 
lour,  appear  in  augult,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
in  England.  The  whole  plant  has  a  foft  pleafant 
odour.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain 
-and  Italy ;  and  was  formerly  pretty  much  ufed  in  the 
kitchen  and  in  medicine.  [It  is  more  aromatic,  and 
has  a  pleafanter  fmell  than  common  Tanfy.  It  was 
called  Balfamita  from  its  balfamic  quality.  Cojius 
from  the  greek  Koflo?,  an  aromatic  fhrub  :  hence,  and 
from  its  being  put  into  ale,  our  old  Englifh  name 
Ale-coaft.  Coftmary  is  the  Virgin  Mary’s  Coitus. — It 
was  cultivated  here  in  1568,  as  appears  from  Turner’s 
herbal c. 

9.  All  the  florets  are  hermaphrodite  and  five-cleft ; 
but  having  a  naked,  not  a  chaffy  receptacle  it  agrees 
rather  with  this  genus  than  Athanafiad. — Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr. 
Francis  Maffon,  and  introduced  in  1774.  It  flowers 
from  may  to  auguft'.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  This  and  the  other  forts  from  the  Cape  mult  be 
kept  in  pots,  and  removed  into  fhelter  before  hard 
frolts  come  on.  They  are  eafily  increafed  by  cuttings. 


*  Smith  brit. 

*  Withering. 


y  Gaertner. 


“  part. 
d  JL’Heritier. 


z  Woodville. 
3.  p.  42.  c  Hort.  kevv. 

*  Hort.  kew. 


planted  in  a  bed  of  loamy  earth,  during  any  of  the 
fummer  months.  Shade  them  until  they  have  taken 
root,  and  frequently  refrelh  them  with  water.  When 
they  have  good  roots,  take  them  up  with  balls  of 
earth,  and  plant  them  in  pots,  placing  them  among 
other  hardv  exotic  plants,  where  they  may  remain  till 
late  in  odtober,  when  they  muft  be  put  into  fhelter. 
Thefe  plants  are  fo  hardy  as  only  to  require  protection  ' 
from  hard  froft,  in  mild  weather  therefore  they  fhould 
be  as  much  expofed  to  the  air  as  poflible,  to  prevent 
their  drawing  up  weak. 

[5.  Is  propagated  by  feeds,  and  is  hardy  enough  to 
bear  the  open  air.  ] 

7.  Common  Tanfy  is  eafily  propagated_  by  the 
creeping  roots,  which,  if  permitted  to  lemain  undif- 
turbed,  will  in  a  fhort  time  overfpread  the  ground. 
The  flips  therefore  fhould  be  placed  at  leaft  a  foot 
afunder,  and  in  beds  where  the  paths  round  them  may 
be  often  dug,  to  keep  their  roots  within  bounds. 
They  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  fpring  or  aututnn, 
and  will  thrive  in  almofl  any  foil  or  fituation. 

If  Tanfy  fhould  be  wanted  early  in  the  fpring,  a 
gentle  hot-bed  fhould  be  made  in  december,  and  the 
old  roots  planted  thereon  without  dividing  them; 
arching  the  beds  with  hoops,  and  covering  it  with 
hoops Tn  cold  weather.— The  fecond  fort  is  propagated 
in  the  fame  way. 

8.  This  alfo  is  propagated  eafily  by  parting  the 
roots,  in  autumn.  Where  it  is  planted  for  ufe,  the 
flips  fhould  be  fet  in  beds  at  two  feet  diftance  every 
way :  in  two  years  the  roots  will  meet,  every  other 
year  therefore  they  fhould  be  parted  and  tranlplanted, 
to  keep  them  within  compafs.  They  will  thrive  in 
almofl  any  foil  or  fituation,  but  will  continue  longeft 
in  dry  land. 

[Tanacetum.  See  Achillea ,  Athanafia ,  Chryfanthe- 
mum,  Cotula,  Tagetes. 

TANAECIUM.  {From  r awwixuc,  protenfam  f.  longam 
aciem  habeas  :  or  rxi/uyxvi  from  r«v«  only — thus  Homer 

II.  7 r. — txi/vvx sets  o^ov;.') 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1022.  C?  p-  834.  Swartz 
prodr.  91.  Crefcentiae  fpec.  Brown.  267.  266. 
e  Brownio. 

ClafT.  14.  2.  Lidynamia  Angiofpermia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  truncate,  quite  en- 
tire. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  long:  tube  cylindrical,  widened 
above  :  border  from  erect  fpreading,  five-cleft,  almofl 
equal;  the  two  upper  fegments  approximating,  lefs 
divided,  nearly  upright,  the  three  lower  fpreading,  a 
little  reflexed. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  almofl  equal,  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  bending  in  under  the  back  of  the  tube ;  with 
the  rudiment  of  a  fifth.  Anthers  two-lobed. 

Pist.  Germ  placed  on  a  flefhy  ring,  roundifh.  Style 
Ample.  Stigma  two-lobed. 

Per.  Berry  large,  fubpedicelled,  globular  or  oblong, 
two-  celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  angular,  neflling.  *■ 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  cylindrical,  truncate.  Cor.  tubular,  almofl  equal, 
five-cleft.  Rudiment  of  a  fifth  filament.  Berry 
corticofe,  very  large.  - 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tanaecium  Jaroba. 

Swartz  prodr.  92. 

Jaroba.  Marcgr.  braf  25.  Pifo  173. 

Crefcentia?  6.  Brown,  jam.  267. 

Cucurbitifera  fruticola  trifolia.  Sloan,  jam.  2. 

Lower  leaves  ternate,  upper  geminate ,  tendrils  interpe - 
tiolary  terminating,  fern fcandent. 

2.  Tanaecium  parafiticum. 

Swartz  prodr.  92. 

Crefcentia?  5.  Brown. jam.  166. 

Leaves  ovate  toriaceous ,  jtem  fcandent  Jhrubby  rooting. 

descriptions,  &C.  a 

1.  This  rifes  with  great  eale  to  the  top  of  the  talleft 
trees  in  the  woods,  and  then  fpreads  a  great  way  over  the 
limbs  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  or  bends  again  towards 
the  ground.  It  is  generally  more  luxuriant  towards  the 
top,  and  as  this  part  requires  a  greater  fupport,  nature 
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has  iupplied  in  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  tendrils  :  for 
the  leaves,  which  are  always  three  on  every  common 
footftalk  towards  the  root,  are  never  more  than  two  at 
the  top,  but  the  extremity  of  the  common  ;  (talk, 
which  generally  holds  the  third  leaf  in  the  lower 
branches,  fhoots  here  into  a  long  winding  tendril,  by 
which  it  holds  and  flicks  to  every  twig  or  branch  it 
meets.  Thistlimbing  plant  is  frequent  in  many  parts 
of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  but  feems  moll  common  be¬ 
tween  St.  Elizabeth’s  and  Weflmoreland. 

2.  This  weakly  plant  fuftains  itfelf  generally  by  the 
help  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  or  is  found  fpreading 
upon  the  ground,  where  it  does  not  meet  with  a  fup- 
port.  Its  flem  is  moderately  thick,  and  ftretches  fre¬ 
quently  about  feven  or  eight  feet  from  the  root.  The 
leaves  are  thick  and  ftiining;  the  fruit  round  and 
fmooth.  It  is  found,  in  Jamaica,  about  Port  An¬ 
tonio,  near  the  cafcade  in  St.  Ann’s,  and  in  many 
parts  of  the  mountains,  efpecially  thofe  between  Six¬ 
teen-mile-walk  and  Luidasfi 
Tanarius.  See  Ricinus. 

Tandela-Cotti.  See  Crotalaria  juncea.~\ 

TANNERS  BARK  is  the  Bark  of  the  Oak-tree, 
chopped  or  ground  into  coarfe  powder,  to  be  ufed  in 
tanning  or  dreffing  of  fkins,  after  which  it  is  of  great 
ufe  in  gardening:  firft,  by  its  fermentation  (when  laid 
in  a  proper  quantity,)  the  heat  being  always  moderate, 
and  of  a  long  duration,  which  renders  it  of  great  fer- 
vice  for  hot-b£ds ;  and  fecondly,  after  it  is  well  rotted, 
it  becomes  excellent  manure  for  all  forts  of  cold  ftiff 
land,  upon  which  one  load  of  Tan  is  better  than  two 
of  rotten  dung,  and  will  continue  longer  in  the 
ground. 

The  ufe  of  Tan  fof  hot-beds  has  not  been  many 
years  known  in  England.  The  firft  hot-beds  of  this 
fort,  which  were  made  in  England,  were  at  Blackheath 
in  Kent,  above  fourfcore  years  ago ;  thefe  were  de- 
figned  for  the  raifing  of  Orange-trees,  but  the  ufe  of 
thefe  hot- beds  being  but  little  known  at  that  time, 
they  were  made  but  by  two  or  three  perfons,  who  had 
learned  the  ufe  of  them  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
Where  the  gardeners  feldom  make  any  other  hot-beds ; 
but  in  England  there  were  very  few'hot-beds  made  of 
Tanners  Bark  before  the  Ananas  plants  were  introduced 
into  this  country,  which  was  in  1719,  fince  which 
time  the  ufe  of  thefe  hot-beds  has  been  more  general, 
and  are  now  made  in  all  thofe  gardens  where  the  Ana¬ 
nas  plants  are  cultivated,  or  where  there  are  colledlions 
of  tender  exotic  plants  preferved ;  and  the  gardeners 
here  are  now  better  Ikilled  in  the  making  and  ma¬ 
naging  of  thefe  hot-beds  than  in  moft  other  countries, 
which  might  render  it  lefs  necelfary  to  give  a  full  de- 
fcription  of  them  here;  but  yet,  as  there  may  be 
fome  perfons  in  the  remote  parts  of  England,  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  informing  themfelves 
of  the  ufe  of  Tanners  Bark  for  this  purpofe,  I  fhall  in- 
fert  the  fhorteft  and  plained:  method  of  making  and 
managing  thefe  hot- beds,  as  it  is  praftifed  by  the 
moft  knowing  perfons  who  have  long  made  ufe  of 
thefe  hot-beds ;  and  firft,  I  fhall  begin  with  the  choice 
of  the  Tan. 

The  tanners  in  fome  parts  of  England  do  not  grind 
the  Bark  to  reduce  it  into  fmall  pieces,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  praftifed  by  the  tanners  near  London,  where 
there  is  great  difference  in  the  fize  of  the  bark,  fome 
being  ground  much  fmaller  than  the  other,  according 
to  the  different  purpofes  for  which  it  is  intended ;  but 
in  many  places  the  Bark  is  only  chopped  into  large 
pieces,  which  renders  it  very  different  ,  for  the,  ule  of 
hot-beds ;  for  if  the  Tan  is  very  coarfe,  it  will  require 
a  longer  time  to  ferment  than  the  fmall  Tan ;  but 
when  it  begins  to  heat,  it  will  acquire  a  much  greater 
degree,  and  will  retain  the  heat  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  fmall ;  therefore  where  there  is  choice,  the 
middling  fized  Tan  fhould  be  preferred,  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  manage  a  hot-bed  when  made  of  the  largeft 
Tan  5  the  heat  of  which  is  often  fo  great,  as  to  feald 
the  roots  of  plants,  if  the  pots  are.  fully  plunged  into 
the  bed;  and  I  have  known  this  violent  heat  continue 
upward  of  two  months,  fo  that  it  has  been  unfafe  to 
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plunge  the  pots  more  than  half  their  depth  into  the 
lan,  till  near  three  months  after  the  beds  have  been 
made ;  therefore  where  the  perfons,  who  have  the 
care  of  thefe  beds,  do  not  diligently  obferve  their 
working,  they  may  in  a  fhort  time  deftroy  the  plants 
which  are  placed  in  the  beds :  on  the  other  hand  if 
the  Tan  is  very  fmall,  it  will  not  retain  the  heat  above 
a  month  or  fix  weeks,  and  will  be  rotten  and  unfit 
for  a  hot-bed  in  a  fhort  time ;  fo  that  where  the  mid- 
dle-fized  Tan  can  be  procured,  it  fhould  always  be 
preferred  to  any  other. 

The  Tan  fhould  be  always  fuch  as  has  been  newly  taken 
out  of  the  pits,  for  if  it  lies  long  in  the  tanners  yard 
before  it  is  ufed,  the  beds  feldom  acquire  a  proper 
degree  of  heat,  nor  do  they  continue  their  heat  long ; 
fo  that  when  it  has  been  more  than  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  out  of  the  pit,  it  is  not  fo  good  for  ufe 
a!s  that  which  is  new.  If  the  Tan  is  very  wet,  it  will, 
be  proper  to  fpread  it  abroad  for  two  or  three  days, 
to  drain  out  the  moifture,  efpecially  if  it  is  in  autumn 
or.  winter  feafon,  becaufe  then,  as  there  will  be  little 
fun  to  draw  a  warmth  into  the  Tan,  the  moifture  will 
prevent  the  fermentation,  and  the  beds  will  remain 
cold;  but  in  the  fummer  feafon,  there  is  no  o-reat 
danger  from  the  moifture  of  the  Tan.  The  heat  of 
the  fun  through  the  glaftes  will  be  then  fo  great,  as 
foon  to  caufe  a  fermentation  in  the  Tan. 

Ihefe  I an-beds  fhould  be  always  made  in  pits 
having  brick-walls  round  them,  and  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  mixing 
with  the  Fan,  which  will  prevent  the  Tan  from  heat¬ 
ing.  Thefe  pits  muft  not  be  lefs  than  three  feet  deep, 
and  fix  feet  in  width,  but  feven  is  better;  the  length 
muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  plants  they 
are  to  contain,  but  if  they  are  not  ten  feet  in  length, 
they  will  not  retain  their  heat  long ;  for  where  there  is 
not  a  good  body  of  Tan,  the  outfide  of  the  bed  will 
foon  lofe  its  heat,  fo  that  the  plants  which  are  there 
plunged,  will  have  no  benefit  of  the  warmth,  nor  will 
the  middle  of  thefe  beds  retain  their  heat  long,  fo  that 
they  will  not  anlwer  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

When  the  Tan  is  put  into  the  bed,  it  muft  not  be 
beaten  or  trodden  down  too  clofe,  for  that  will  caufe 
it  to  adhere,  and  form  one  folid  lump,  fo  that  it  will 
not  acquire  a  proper  heat ;  nor  fhould  it  be  trodden 
down  at  the  time  when  the  pots  are  plunged  into  the 
beds,  to  avoid  which  there  fhould  be  a  board  laid 
crofs  the  bed,  which  fhould  be  fupported  at  each  end, 
to  prevent  its  refting  upon  the  Tan,  upon  which  the 
perron  fhould  (land  who  plunges  the  pots,  fo  that  the 
Ian  will  not  be  preffed  down  too  clofe.  When  the 
Tan  is  quite  frefh,  and  has  not  been  out  of  the  pits 
long  enough  to  acquire  a  heat,  the  beds  will  require  a 
fortnight,  or  fometimes  three  weeks,  before  they  will 
be  of  a  proper  temperature  of  warmth  to  receive  the 
plants ;  but  in  order  to  judge  of  this,  there  fhould  be 
three  or  four  flicks  thruft  down  into  the  Tan,  about 
eighteen  inches  deep,  in  different  parts  of  the  bed, 
fo  that  by  drawing  out  the  flicks,  and  feeling  them  at 
different  depths,  it  will  be  eafy  to  judge  of  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  bed ;  and  it  will  be  proper  to  let  a  few  of 
thefe  flicks  remain  in  the  bed  after  the  plants  are 
plunged,  in  order  to  know  the  warmth  of  the  Tan, 
which  may  be  better  judged  of  by  feeling  thefe  flicks, 
than  by  drawing  out  the  pots,  or  plunging  the  hand 
into  the  Tan. 

When  the  Tan  is  good,  one  of  thefe  beds  will 
retain  a  proper  degree  of  heat  for  near  three  months ; 
and  when  the  heat  declines,  if  the  Tan  is  forked  up 
and  turned  over,  and  fome  new  Tan  added  to  it,  the 
heat  will  renew  again,  and  will  continue  two  months 
longer;  fo  that  by  turning  over  the  Tan,  and  adding 
fome  new  Tan  every  three  months  or  thereabouts,  as 
the  bed  is  found  to  decline  of  its  heat,  they  may  be 
continued  one  year,  but  every  autumn  it  will  be  pro¬ 
per  to  take  out  a  good  quantity  of  the  old  Tan,  and 
to  add  as  much  new  to  the  bed,  that  the  heat  of  the 
bed  may  be  kept  up  in  winter;  for  if  the  heat  is  buf¬ 
fered  to  decline  too  much  during  the  cold  feafon,  the 
plants  will  fuffer  greatly ;  to  prevent  this,  there  fhould 
always  be  fome  new  Tan  added  to  the  bed  in  winter, 

when 
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when  the  heat  is  found  to  decline ;  but  the  Tan  fhould  Tapeinia.  ~  See  MoraaT\ 
be  laid  in  a  dry  place  a  week  or  ten  days  to  dry,  be-  Tapia.  See  Crateva. 
fore  it  is  put  into  the  bed,  otherwife  the  moifture  will  I  [Tapioca.  See  Iatropha  Manihot. 
chill  the  old  Tan  in  the  bed,  and  prevent  the  fermen-  It  is  properly  the  ftarch  of  the  Cafiada  root,  which 
tation;  fo  that  unlefs  the  Tan  is  turned  over  again,  it  yields  in  confiderable  quantity.  The  Brafilians  ex- 

there  will  be  little  or  no  heat  in  the  beds,  which  often  port  it  in  little  lumps,  under  this  name, 

proves  fatal  to  the  plants  which  are  plunged  in  them  ;  JTapirira.  See  Joncquetia. 
therefore  whoever  has  the  management  of  thefe  beds,  Tapogomea.  See  Callicocca. 
fhould  be  very  careful  to  obferve  conftantly  the  warmth  Tapura.  See  Rohria. 
of  the  Tan,  fince,  upon  keeping  the  beds  in  a  due  Taralea.  See  Dipterix. 
temperature  of  warmth,  their  whole  fuccefs  depends ;  Taratti.  See  Nymphaa  Nelumbo. 
and  where  this  caution  is  not  taken,  it  frequently  hap-  JTaraxaconastrum.  See  Hyoferis. 
pens  that  the  Ananas  plants  run  into  fruit  very  fmall,  Taraxaconoides.  See  Apargia. 
or  the  plants  are  infedled  by  infedts,  both  which  are  |  Taraxacum.  S  et  Le  onto  don.] 

TARCHONANTHUS,  (Tar  chon,  an  Arabic  name  for 
Artemifia  Dracunculus ,  or  Tarragon ,  and  av3-o?,  a  flower. 


occafioned  by  the  growth  of  the  plants  being  flopped 
by  the  decline  of  the  heat  of  the  Tan ;  therefore  great 
regard  muft  be  had  to  that,  efpecially  in  winter. 

The  great  advantages  which  thefe  Tan-beds  have  of 
thofe  which  are  made  of  horfe-dung,  are  the  mode¬ 
rate  degree  of  heat  which  they  acquire,  for  their  heat 
is  never  fo  violent  as  that  of  horfe-dung,  and  they 
continue  this  heat  much  longer ;  and  when  the  heat 
declines,  it  may  be  renewed,  by  turning  the  beds 
over,  and  mixing  fome  new  Tan  with  the  old,  which 
cannot  be  fo  well  done  with  horfe-dung;  and  like- 
wife  the  beds  will  not  produce  fo  great  fleams,  which 


often  injurious  to  tender  plant?  fo  that  thefe  Tan-  Co,R-  Comfomd  uniform  :  florets  about  twenty. 


are 

beds  are  much  preferable  to  thofe  of  horfe-dung  for 
moft  purpofes. 

Tan,  when  it  is  well  rotted,  is  alfo  an  excellent  ma 
nure  for  all  cold  and  fliff  lands ;  and  if  it  is  laid  upon 
Grafs  ground  in  autumn,  that  the  rains  in  winter 
may  wafh  it  into  the  ground,  it  will  greatly  improve 
the  Grafs ;  but  when  it  is  ufed  new,  or  in  the  fpring 
of  the  year,  when  dry  weather  comes  foon  after,  it 
is  apt  to  caule  the  Grafs  to  burn,  which  has  occa 
fioned  the  difufe  of  Tan  in  many  places ;  but  if  pro¬ 
perly  ufed,  it  will  be  found  an  excellent  drefling  for 
all  fliff  lands. 

[It  may  be  agreeable  to  thofe  who  live  where  there 
are  plenty  of  Oaks,  and  yet  perhaps  at  a  diflance 
from  tanners,  to  be  informed  that  Oak  leaves  anfwer 
very  well  the  purpofe  of  Tan  in  hot-houfes. 

Being  raked  into  heaps,  carry  them  to  fome  place 
near  the  hot-houfe ;  fence  them  with  hurdles,  or  any 
thing  elfe,  to  keep  them  from  being  blown  about ; 
tread  them  well,  and  water  them  if  they  are  brought 
in  dry.  Make  the  heap  fix  or  feven  feet  thick,  and 
cover  it  with  mats.  In  a  few  days  the  heap  will  come 
to  a  flrong  heat;  in  five  or  fix  weeks  they  will  be 
properly  prepared  for  the  hot-houfe.  In  getting  them 
into  the  Pine-pits,  if  they  appear  dry,  water  them 
again ;  and  tread  them  well,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full. 
Then  cover  the  whole  with  Tan  two  inches  thick,  and 
tread  it  till  the  furface  becomes  fmooth  and  even.  On 
this  place  the  Pine-pots,  beginning  with  the  middle 


Having  a  flower  like  that  of  Tar  chon  or  Tarragon .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  940.  Reich,  n.  1020.  Schreb.  n.  1276. 
Gartn.  t.  166. 

Claff.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  /Equalis. 

Nat.  order  of  Nucamentace#.  Cory mbif era  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  turbinate,  one- leafed,  commonly  half- 
feven-cleft,  coloured  internally,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  fharpifh,  permanent. 

‘  x  '  ‘  "  '  n:  CoroL 


lets  hermaphrodite,  numerous,  equal. 

Proper  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  five-toothed. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther 
cylindric,  tubular,  length  of  the  corollet,  railed  at  the 
bafe. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  oblong.  Style  twice  as  long  as  the 
flower.  Stigmas  two,  gaping. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong.  Down  hairy,  inverting  the  feed 
all  round. 

Rec.  hairy,  very  fmall,  hairs  length  of  the  calyx. 

Obs.  The  down  is  flngular  in  this ,  that  it  does  not 
crown  but  invefl  the  feed. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  commonly  half-feven-cleft,  turbinate. 
Seeds  covered  with  down. 

Recept.  villofe. 

species. 

1.  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus.  Shrubby  African  Flea- 
bane. 

Lin.  fpec.  1179.  fyft.  740.  Reich.  3.  727 .Juppl. 
361.  hort.  cliff.  398.  Gtertn.  fruft.  2.  392. 
Berg.  cap.  236.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  94. 

Elichryfo  affinis,  &c.  Herm.  lugdb.  227.  t.  229. 

Pluk.phyt.  t.  174.  /.  1.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  90. 
Elichryfum,  Arbor  africana.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  121. 
Conyza  africana  frutefcens  folio  Salvia,  odore  Cam- 
phoras.  Tournef.  inft.  455. 

Leaves  oblong  flat,  calyx  one-leafed  five -cleft. 


row  firft,  and  filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the  pots  r2j  Tarchonanthus  glaber.  Smooth  African  Fleabane. 
with  tan,  as  when  tan  only  is  ufed.  *  L  --  D-  -  J 

The  leaves  will  retain  a  conflant 


and  regular  heat 
for  twelve-months  without  ftirring  or  turning.  After 
this  the  Pines  will  have  no  occafion  to  be  moved,  ex¬ 
cept  when  their  pots  are  to  be  fhifted,  &c.  when 
little  frefli  Tan  fhould  be  added.  Without  a  covering 
of  Tan,  the  leaves  by  their  caking  will  be  apt  to 
fhrink  from  the  fides  of  the  pots,  and  let  the  heat 
cfcape. 

Oak  leaves  are  ever  preferable  to  Tanner’s  Bark ; 
for  they  always  heat  regularly  and  conftantly,  never 
heating  with  violence,  or  turning  cold  after  the  furious 
heat  is  gone  off:  there  is  a  faving  in  point  of  expence; 
and  the  decayed  fermented  leaves  make  good  garden 
manure ;  whereas  rotten  Tan  is  of  no  value,  for  that 
purpofe. 

Leaves  mixed  with  dung  make  excellent  hot-beds, 
prelerving  their  heat  much  longer  than  when  made 
from  dung  only  e. 

Tanner’s  Sumach.  See  Rhus  Coriaria. 

Iansy.  See  Tanacetum. 

z - Wild-  Sce  Potentilla. 

r  AON  ABO.  See  Ternftrcemia. 

Hunter  s  GeorgicAl  Efiays,  z.  63.  ed.  1803.  from  Speechly. 
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Lin.  fyft.  740.  Juppl.  360. 

Leaves  fmooth  entire  and  toothed. 

Tarchonanthus  ericoides.  Heath-like  African  Flea- 
bane. 

Lin.  fyft.  740.  Juppl.  360. 

Leaves  acerofe ,  calyxes  four-leaved.~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

i.  Stem  ftrong,  woody,  rifing  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  lending  out  many  woody 
branches  at  the  top,  which  may  be  trained  to  a  re¬ 
gular  head.  Leaves  in  lhape  like  thofe  of  the  broad¬ 
leaved  Sallow,  having  a  downy  furface  like  Sage,  and 
their  under  fides  white ;  in  fmell  they  refemble  Rol'e- 
mary  leaves  when  bruifed.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  fpikes  at  the  extremity  of  the  lhoots,  and  being  of 
a  dull  purple  colour,  do  not  make  any  great  appear¬ 
ance.  They  appear  in  autumn,  and  continue  great 
part  of  the  winter.  It  retains  the  leaves  all  the  year. 

[Receptacle  flattifh,  villofe,  with  the  hairs  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Seeds  fmall,  ovate,  woolly,  crowned 
with  the  permanent  corollet,  woolly  on  the  outfide 
and  continuous  with  the  external  integument  of  the 
feed.  No  down  except  a  copious  wool  common  to 
the  feed  and  corollet.  Bergius  is  miftaken  in  attri¬ 
buting 
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buting  a  fuperior  germ  to  the  flower ;  and  Linneus  in 
afligning  a  feathered  down  to  the  feeds  \ 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  alfo  of  China, 
according  to  Miller. — Cultivated  1690,  in  the  Royal 
garden  at  Hampton  Court. 

2.  This  refembles  the  preceding  very  much,  but  is 
void  of  fmell,  and  entirely  fmooth  all  oven  It  varies 
with  wider  and  narrower,  entire  and  toothed  leaves. 

3.  This  is  a  fluff  branching  fbrub,  feldom  attenu¬ 
ated  at  the  top.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Heath,  cluf- 
tered,  linear,  very  fhort.  Flowers  cluftered,  lateral, 
bigger  than  the  leaves,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Calyx- 
leaves  oval.  Corollas  few,  minute,  concealed  within 
the  fnow- white  down  of  the  receptacle,  which  is  much 
larger  than  the  flower. 

Thefe  are  both  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope1.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  England,  but  requiring  no 
artificial  heat,  may  be  placed  with  Myrtles,  Oleander, 
&c.  in  winter,  and  in  fummer  may  be  expofed  to  the 
open  air  in  a  fheltered  fltuation. 

They  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  planted  in  may, 
in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  if  they  are  plunged 
into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  it  will  promote  their  putting 
out  roots ;  fcreen  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have 
taken  root,  which  will  be  about  the  middle  of  july ; 
when  each  fliould  be  tranfplanted  into  a  feparate  pot, 
and  placed  in  the  lhade  until  they  have  taken  new 
root :  after  which  fet  them  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  a  fheltered  fltuation  to  the  middle  or  end  of 
odtober,  when  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green- 
houfe,  placing  them  where  they  may  have  a  large 
fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather.  Being  very  thirfty 
plants,  they  mull  be  often  watered.  They  muff  be 
Jhirted  every  year,  and  as  they  increafe  in  fize,  into 
larger  pots. 

[Tarchonanthus.  See  Iva. 

Tardavel.  See  Spermacoce. 

Tare.  See  Ervum  and  Vida. 

Tarenaya.  See  Cleome. 

TARGIONIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli ,  in  honour  of  Cy- 
priani  Targioni ,  M.D.  of  Florence ,  who  had  a  Mufeum 
there. ) 

Cryptogamia  Alg®  : — now  Hepatic®. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-valved,  compreffed,  containing  at  bottom  a 

Capfule  nearly  globular,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Targionia  hypophylla. 

Micheli.  3.  Engl.  hot.  287.  Wither.  884. 

Lichen.  Dill.  mufc.  t.  78.  f.  9.  Col.  ecphr.  1.  331. 

r  /•  333-  Buxb.  cent.  1 .  t.  61.  /.  4. 

DESCRIPTION,  (ft  C. 

Not  larger  than  the  finger  nail.  Green  not  pel¬ 
lucid,  rough  with  white  rifing  dots.  Leaf  cordate- 
lanceolate,  at  firft  green,  afterwards  dark  purple, 
blackifh  underneath.  Fructification  at  the  end,  on 
the  under  fide,  the  fize  of  a  Vetch.  Calyx  black  ■, 
opening,  containing  the  fruit  covered  with  a  yellowifh 
fkin,  and  filled  with  a  yellowifh  pulp  which  rubs  to 
powder  between  the  fingers,  and  ftains  them  lc. 

Native  of  Italy,  Spain,  Conftantinople,  Flanders, 
Saxony  about  Drefden,  and  England  near  Dawlifh  in 
Devon  (hire  :  flowering  from  march  to  may. 

Tarragon.  See  Artemifta. 

Iartarian  Lamb.  See  Polypcdium. 

Tartonraira.  See  Daphne. 

Tatai-Iba.  See  Morns  tinbloria. 

Tatula.  See  Datura .  ] 

TAX  US  (of  Pliny ,  &c.  of  Aetius.  Derivation 

uncertain.  From  ro£si/ ;  a  bow  or  arrow.  Pliny  fays , 
that  according  to  feme,  the  toxica  or  poifons,  ufed  for 
arrows,  were  called  taxica,  from  this  tree.  But  thefe 
poifons  were  fo  named  from  to£ov.  Others  derive  it  from 
T axo,  in  the  fenfe  of  reprehendo ,  culpo :  this  being  a 
poifonous  tree.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1135.  Reich,  n.  1241.  Schreb.n.  1553. 

Tournef.  t.  362.  JuJf.  412.  Gartn.  t.  91. 

h  Gsrtner.  ’  Linn,  fuppl.  k  Withering  from  Columna. 
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Claff.  22.  13.  Dioecia  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  order  of  Conifer &. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  none  :  except  a  Bud  like  a  four-leaved  Perianth. 
Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous*  united  at  bottom  into  a  co¬ 
lumn,  longer  than  the  bud.  Anthers  depreffed,  blunt 
at  the  edge,  eight-cleft,  gaping  every  way  at  the 
bafe,  and,  when  they  have  difeharged  their  pollen, 
flat,  peltate,  and  remarkable  for  their  eight-cleft  mar¬ 
gin. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  as  in  the  Male. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-acuminate.  Style  none.  Stigma  ob- 
tufe. 

Per.  Berry  from  the  receptacle  elongated  into  a  pne- 
putium  globular,  fucculent,  gaping  at  the  top,  co¬ 
loured,  at  length  wafting  from  drynefs,  and  evanef- 
cent. 

Seed  one,  ovate-oblong,  prominent  at  the  top,  beyond 
the  berry. 

Obs.  The  berry ,  ftriblly  fpeaking,  ought  not  to  be 
called  a  pericarp.  This  fpecies  of  berry  is 
remarkable ,  nor  does  a  fimilar  one  occur ,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  Gualtheria. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  many.  Anthers 
peltate  eight-cleft.  I 

Fem.  Cor.  none.  Style  none.  Seed  one,  in  a  berried 
calycle  that  is  quite  entire. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Taxus  baccata.  Common  Yew-tree. 

Lin.fpec.  1472.  Reich.  4.  279.  hort.  cliff.  464.  fl. 
fuec.  n.  916.  G<ertn.  frubt.  2.  65.  Willich  obf. 
n.  3.  illuftr.  n.  2.  Hudf.  angl.  437.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  614.  Light},  fcot.  626.  Engl.  bot. 
t.  7 4.6.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  817.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  607.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  420.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
1663.  Villars  dauph.  3.  815.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1953.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  451.  Duham.  arb. 

2.  t.  86.  Blackw.  t.  572.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n. 
89.  mas.  Hunt.  Evel.ftlva  ed.  1.  378.  2.  257. 
Taxus.  Bauh.  pin.  505.  Camer.  epit.  840.  Dod. 
pempt.  859.  1.  Matth.  1099.  Lob.  obf.  637.  1. 
ic.  2.  232.  Ger.  1187.  2.  emac.  1370.  Park, 

theat.  1412.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  241.  2.  Raii  hift. 
1416.  >>.445. 

Smilax.  Diofcor.  1.  4.  c.  80. 

MiAo?’  Theophr.  3.  hift.  10. 

Leaves  linear  approximating. 

[2.  Taxus  nucifera.  Acorn-bearing  Yew. 

Lin.fpec.  1472.  Reich.  4.  280.  Kcempf.  amoen. 
814.  t.  815.  Thunb.jap.  275. 

Leaves  linear  diftant. 

3.  Taxus  macrophylla.  Long-leaved  Yew. 

Lin.  fyft.  895.  Thunb.jap.  276.  Kampf.  amoen. 
5.  780.  ic.feleSl.  t.  24. 

Leaves  folitary  lanceolate  remote. 

4.  Taxus  verticillata.  Whorl-leaved  Yew. 

Lin.  fyft.  8 95.  Thunb.  jap.  276.  Kampf.  amoen. 

5.  780. 

Leaves  whorled  linear ,  ftckle-fhaped. 

descriptions,  GtV. 

r.  Trunk  ftraight,  with  a  fmooth  deciduous  bark. 
Wood  very  hard,  tough,  and  of  a  fine  grain.  Leaves 
thickly  fet,  linear,  fmooth,  evergreen.  Flowers  ax¬ 
illary,  enveloped  with  imbricate  bradles :  the  male  on 
one  tree,  fulphur-coloured,  without  a  calyx ;  the  fe¬ 
male  on  another,  with  a  fmall  green  calyx,  fuftaining 
the  oval  flattifh  feed,  which  calyx  at  length  becomes 
red,  foft,  full  of  a  fweet  flimy  pulp l. 

The  Angular  frutftification  of  this  tree  is  differently 
deferibed.  According  to  Ggertner,  the  calyx  is  im¬ 
bricate  with  four  or  leven  rounded,  concave  feales. 
The  receptacle  in  the  male  is  elongated  into  a  column, 
to  which  are  faftened  about  ten  anthers,  after  they 
open  becoming  lobed  and  peltate: — in  the  female, 
firft  orbicular,  narrow,  fungofe ;  then  fubhemifphe- 

1  Engl.  bot. 
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rical,  membranaceous;  finally  flefhy,  berried,  fcarlet. 
Pericarp  a  bony  obovate  nut,  mucronate  at  the  tip,  of 
a  turgid  lenticular  form,  fmooth,  dark-coloured,  one- 
celled,  valvelefs,  involucred  with  the  receptacle  of 
the  flower  enlarged,  ovate -globular,  pervious  at  the 
tip,  flefhy  and  fcarlet.  Seed  of  the  fame  fhape  with 
the  cavity  of  the  nut,  but  with  a  mamillary  procefs  at 
the  bafe,  pale. 

The  fruit  in  fome  degree  refembles  a  fmall  acorn 
whilft  it  is  young,  but  as  it  advances,  the  fcarlet  cup 
becomes  more  flefhy,  and  is  elongated  till  it  covers 
the  whole  feed  or  nut,  except  a  round  hole  at  the 
ciP-l 

Mr.  Miller  aflerts,  that  though  the  male  and  female 
flowers  are  commonly  on  different  trees,  yet  they  are 
fometimes  found  upon  the  fame.  I  have  never  ob- 
ferved  this,  but  it  is  not  improbable. 

The  Yew-tree  is  a  native  of  Europe,  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  [and  Japan.  Its  proper  fituation  is  in  moun¬ 
tainous  woods,  or  more  particularly  the  clefts  of  high 
calcareous  rocks.  Ctefar  mentions  the  Tax  us  as  very 
common  in  Gaul  and  Germany.  England  formerly 
pofiefled  great  abundance,  and  it  is  now  not  very  un¬ 
common  in  a  wild  ftate,  in  fome  parts  of  the  country. 
Of  planted  trees  there  are  yet  many  in  church-yards. 
In  Ireland,  it  was  evidently  very  plentiful  in  former 
times,  being  at  prefent  common  in  a  foflil  ftate,  but 
it  is  not  now  found  there  except  in  cultivation  m. 

The  Yew,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  is  a  pure  native  of 
Britain:  and  Mr,  Pennant  informs  us,  that  it  is  to  be 
found  wild  upon  the  hills  that  bound  the  waters  of  the 
Winander,  and  on  the  face  of  many  precipices  of  dif¬ 
ferent  places  in  this  kingdom". 

Mr.  Lightfoot  fays,  that  it  is  found  here  and  there 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  a  truly  wild  ftate. 

In  fome  parts  of  Buckinghamfhire  it  comes  up  in 
great  abundance  from  the  berries  fpontaneoufly. 

The  accounts  of  large  Yew-trees  yet  remaining  in 
England  are  numerous. 

Mr..  Lyfons  mentions  one  in  the  church-yard  at 
•Totteridge,  the  girth  of  which,  at  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  is  twenty-fix  feet:  and  another  in  Woodford 
church-yard,  which  girths  at  the  fame  height  eleven 
feet  nine  inches ;  and  at  four  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
ground  fourteen  feet  three  inches :  the  fpread  of  its 
boughs  forms  a  circumference  of  about  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  \ 

At  Waltham  in  Eflfex,  were  two  large  Yew-trees  in 
which  they  ufed  to  hang  the  bells. 

There  is  one  of  an  extraordinary  fize  at  Peter- 
Iham :  and  another.with  a  thick  and  fturdy  trunk  at 
Lord  Newberry’s,  in  the  old  palace  garden  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  planted  three  days  before  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
born. 

The  aged  Yew  groves  at  Mickleton  in  Surrey  could 
not  efcape  the  notice  of  Mr.  John  Toland,  in  his  plea- 
fant  defcription  of  Epfom,  8vo.  1711. 

,  Mr.  Evelyn. fays,  “he  that  in  winter  fhould  behold 
fome  of  our  higheft  hills  in  Surrey,  clad  with  whole 
woods  of  thefe  trees  (the  Box  and  the  Yew)  for 
divers  miles  in.  circuit,  as  in  thofe  delicious  groves  of 
them,  belonging  to  the  late  Sir  Adam  Brown  of 
Bech-worth  caftle,  from  Box-hill,  might  eafily  fancy 
himleif  tranfported  into  fome  new  or  enchanted  coun¬ 
trey  f.”— Thefe  woods  and  groves  are  now  no  more. 

I  he  fame  author  mentions  “  a  Yew  tree  in  the 
church-yard  of  Crowhurft  in  Surrey,  which  was  ten 
yarns  in  compafs.  Another  in  Braburne  church-yard 
not  far  from  Scots-Hall  in  Kent,  which  being  fifty- 
eight  feet  eleven  inches  in  circumference,  will  bear 
near  twenty-feet  diameter :  not  to  mention  the  goodly 
planks,  and  other  confiderable  pieces  of  fquared  and 
ear  timber,  which  had  been  hewed  and  fawn  out  of 
»ome  of  the  arms  only  torn  from  it  by  impetuous 
winds.  Such  another  monfter  is  alfo  to  be  feen  :n 
button  church-yard  near  Winchefter  h 

several  fine  old  trees  are  to  be  feen  on  fome  Tandy 
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rocks  about  two  miles  from  With  yam,  and  five  from 
Tunbridge *. 

Near  the  church  at  Hedfor  in  Bucks,  is  a  fine 
growing  Yew-tree,  which  meafures  twenty-leven  feet 
circumference8.  There  are  other  large  trees  on  the 
chalk  hills  of  the  fame  county  :  and  a  lhady  walk  of 
them  in  the  garden  of  Bradenham  houfe  near  Weft 
Wycombe,  the  branches  of  which  would  make  excel, 
lent  bows. 

At  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  in  Middlefex,  are  four 
beautiful  Yew  trees.  Dr.  Trinder,  whofe  property 
they  are,  favoured  me  with  the  following  account  of 
them  on  the  20th  of  April,  1797 <c  Their  pofidon 
is  nearly  rhomboidal,  in  a  litde  field  belonging  to  me, 
in  fize  about  two  acres  and  a  half,  and  near  the  ten 
mile  ftone  from  London.  The  tradition  is,  that  there 
were  many  more  Yews  in  this  field,  which  feems  pro¬ 
bable  from  the  hollows  that  appear  therein.  I  mea- 
fured  them  this  morning  round  the  found  and  folid 
wood.  The  trees  are  in  good  prefervation,  Ihowing 
but  fmall  fymptoms  of  decay. 

N°  1.  in  girth  9  feet. 

2.  -  8  feet. 

3-  -  7i  feet. 

4*  -  7  feet. 

An  apprenenfion  that  Dr.  Trinder  had  an  intention 
of  felling  thofe  magnificent  and  venerable  trees,  at¬ 
tracted.  the  attention  of  the  late  Michael  Collinfon, 
and  induced  him  to  write  a  feeling  letter  to  the  learned 
and  benevolent  proprietor  in  their  behalf. 

Other  remarkable  Y ews  that  are  mentioned  are.  Sir 
Francis  Vincent’s  at  Stoke.  One  at  Ifley  by  Oxford, 
four  yards  and  fix  inches  round.  Talbot’s  Yew  in 
Takerfiey  parifh.  One  in  Martley  church-yard,  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  about  twelve  yards  in  circumference.  In 
the  church-yard  at  Afhill  in  Somerfetfhire  are  two 
very  large  Yew-trees;  one  fifteen  feet  round,  with  a 
vaft  fpread  of  branches,  extending  N.  and  S.  fifty-fix 
feet.  The  other  divides  into  three  large  trunks  juft 
above  the  ground,  but  many  of  the  arms  are  de¬ 
cayed*.  Two  trees  are  now  growing  on  the  hill  above 
Fountain’s  abbey,  near  Ripon,  which  in  1770  mea- 
fured  in  circumference  from  thirteen  feet  to  twenty-fix 
feet  fix  inches'*.  In  the  church-yard  at  Aberiftwith 
are  eleven  Yew-trees,  the  largeft  twenty-four  feet, 
and  the  fmalleft  eleven  and  a  half  in  circumference! 
In  Mamkilad  church-yard  are  twelve  fine  trees,  the 
largeft  of  which  is  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference  \ 
Doubdefs  there  muft  be  many  large  ancient  Yew-trees 
remaining  in  Wales. 

Mr..  Pennant  mentions  one  in  Fontingal  church¬ 
yard,  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  rums  of  which 
meafured  fifty-fix  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference. 
And  Mr.  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  at  Glenure,  near 
Glen-Creran,  in  Upper  Lorn,  there  are  the  remains 
of  an  old  wood  of  Yew. 

In  Ireland,  there  is  a  Yew-tree  at  Macrufs  Abbey, 
having  one  great  Item,  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  four¬ 
teen  feet  high,  with  a  vaft  head  of  branches  fpreading 
on  every  fide,  and  filling  the  area  of  the  cloiftersL 
This  catalogue  might  probably  be  much  increafed 
by  a  diligent  refcarch  into  County  hiftories,  and  the 
works  of  travellers. 

The  comparative  value  of  a  Yew  with  other  trees, 
in  former  times,  may  be  feen  from  the  following  table, 
taken  from  the  ancient  laws  of  Wales. 

A  confecrated  Yew,  its  value  is  a  pound. 

An  Oak,  its  value  is  fix  fcore  pence. 

A  Miftletoe  branch,  its  value  is  three  fcore  pence, 
ft  h.irty  pence  is  the  value  of  every  principal  branch 
in  the  Oak. 

Three  fcore  pence  is  the  value  of  a  fweet  Apple- 
tree. 

Thirty  pence  is  the  value  of  a  four  Apple  tree. 

Fifteen  pence  is  the  value  of  a  wood  Yew  tree. 

Seven  pence  halfpenny  is  the  value  of  a  Thorn  tree. 
Four  pence  is  the  value  of  every  tree  after  that. 

r  Engl.  bot.  •  Langley’s  hundred  of  Pelbro’.  p.  279. 

‘  Colhnfon’s  Somerfetftiire,  1.  13.  «  Hunter’s  Evelyn. 

Gox’s  Monm.  p.  248.  8c  264.  r  Young’s  Irifh  tour. 
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,  S'eat  value  iet  upon  a  confecrated  Yew,  in  the 
aboye  tab.e,  in.  companion  with  a  common  tree  of 
the  fame  kind,  induces  me,  among  other  reafons  to 

unk,  that  the  Yew  was  commonly  planted  in  church¬ 
yards,  rather  from  motives  of  fupcrftition,  than  on 
account  of  its  utility  in  making  bows,  as  many  have 
luppoied  :  for  a  iingle  tree  would  have  afforded  a  very 
lcanty  fupply  for  this  purpcfe.  Our  forefathers  were 
paiticularly  careful  in  preferving  this  funereal  tree, 
jvhoie  branches  it  was  ufual  to  carry  in  folemn  procef- 
bon  to  the  grave,  and  afterwards  to  depofit  therein 
under  the  bodies  of  their  departed  friends.  Our 
learned  Ray  fays,  that  our  anceftors  planted  the  Yew 
m  church- yards,  becaufe  it  was  an  evergreen  tree,  as 
a  iymbol  of  that  immortality  which  they  hoped  and 
expected  for  the  perfons  there  depofited.  For  the 
lame  reafon  this  and  other  evergreen  trees  are  even 
yet  carried  in  funerals  and  thrown  into  the  grave  with 
the  corpfe  in  fome  parts  of  England ;  and  in  Wales 
planted,  with  flowers,  upon  the  grave  itfelf. 

I  he  wood  of  the  Yew  is  red  and  veined,  very  hard 
and  frnooth,  much  ufed  by  turners,  inlayers,  and 
cabinet-makers.  For  cogs  of  mills,  handles  of  tools 
polls  to  be  fet  in  moift  grounds,  and  everlafting  axle- 
trees,  there  is  none  to  be  compared  with  it.  It  is 
Iikewife  ufed  for  the  bodies  of  lutes,  &c.,  bowls 
wheels,  and  pins  for  pullies,  &c.*_fpoons,  cuds’ 
and  flood-gates  for  fifh-ponds,  which  haidly  ever  de- 

Formerly,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin*,  the  Yew  was,  what 

?ak^Smn0W,  the  bafis  °f  our  ftrengfh.  Of  it  the 
o  Eng  lfh  yeoman  made  his  long-bow ;  which  he 

vaunted,  nobody  but  an  Englifhman,  could  bend/  In 

dldun°Jt’  as  lnotJier  nations,  keep  his  left 
hand  fteady,  and  draw  his  bow  with  his  right  :  but 
beeping  his  right  at  reft  upon  the  nerve,  he  preffed 

how™1' w  Wei§ht  hlS  b°dy  inC0  fhe  horns  of  his 
bow.  Hence  arofe  the  Englifh  phrafe  of  bendinr  a 

bow  i  and  the  French  of  drawing  one  g 

So  great  was  the  demand  for°  Yew  in  the  days  of 

archery,  that  our  own  flock  could  not  fupply  the 

Bowyers  and  they  were  obliged  by  flatute  to  import 

Eaves  of  it  for  making  Bows;  fometimes  at  a  very 
high  price.  j 

F™rmhe  5th  ETd7rd  IV*  k  was  direc'led  every 
F  *men  ^  *rdand’  and  Eifhmen  dwelling  with 
Englifh  men,  fhall  have  an  Englifh  bow  of  hit  own 
height,  made  of  Yew,  Wych,  Hazel,  Afh,  or  Aw- 

rZ  (APn  aP/A^erC-}  But  "  as  Brafell  (fays 
Roger  Afcham)  Elme,  Wych  and  Afhe,  experience 

doth  prove  them  to  be  but  mean  for  bowes,  and  fo  to 
cone  ude.  Ewe  of  all  other  things  is  that,  whereof 
perhte  fhootinge  would  have  a  bowe  maded.” 

Venetian  fhips,  with  every  butt  of  Malm  fey  or 
Tyre  wine  were  to  import  ten  bow  Eaves,  as  the 
price  had  rifen  from  40 s.  to  8/.  a  hundred. 

33  Hen.  viii  c  9.  recites  the  great  price  of  Yew 
bows  made  of  Elke  (probably  Elbe)  Yew;  and  re¬ 
duces  it  to  3s.  4 d. 

By  one  of  the  ancient  Eatutes  a  bow  of  foreign 
Yew  may  be  fold  for  no  more  than  6s. 

8  Eliz.  c.  10.  regulates  the  price  of  bows;  and  i-i 
Ehz.  c.  14.  enaEs  that  bow  Eaves  fhall  be  brought 
into  the  realm  from  the  Hanfe  towns  and  the  eaft- 
ward.— From  the  end  however  of  the  reign  of  Hen 
viii  archery  feems  to  have  been  chiefly  confidered  as 
a  paEime e. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  is  a  great 
admirer  of  the  form  and  foliage  of  this  tree.  “  The 
Yew,  fays  he,  is  of  all  other  trees,  the  moE  tonfile 
Hence  all  the  indignities  it  fuffers.  We  every  where 
lee  it  cut  and  metamorphofed  into  fuch  a  variety  of 
deformities,  that  v/e  are  hardly  brought  to  conceive 
has  a  natural  fhape ;  or  the  power  which  other  trees 
have,  of  hanging  careleisly  or  negligently.  Yet  it 
has  this  power  in  a  very  eminent  degree ;  and  in  a 
Itate  of  nature,  except  in  expofed  fltuations,  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  moE  beautiful  evergreens  we  have. 


tax 


theNee^dn°A,’°?'eVer  fce  the  Yew  in  Pfrfeflion.  Ia 
fcarcer  Still  in  ormcdy abounded :  butitisnowmucli 
fpedmens^are  ^  "table 

beauty.  It  imraediSely  diddS  i-to'T  °f 
limbs  each  nf  1  Q.1V1  .  into  feveral  maffy 

oughs  are  not  fo  feparated  as  to  break  into  diEinCl 
P  S'  cannot  boaf  the  fize  of  many  other  tree- 

pofoTon’  bK  !t  haa  fbfficient  flze  fo/all  the  pu/ 
ft  Drobahiant  fCap^  Snd  ln  F°mt  °f  Pifturefque  beauty 
f  om  rh,  ^  e,qUafS  rany  -°f  them-  Ic  ^  ^t  far 
Fma.ll  kn  nan  /  °f  Lymin§ton  river,  and  occupies  a 
kno11’  Surrounded  with  other  trees  fome  nf 

:1,,ch  are  Yews>  but  of  inferior  beauty  If  fuch  tred 

rYeC:™°n’  thf y  r-UM  ™  the  ehlrafter tf 
Thr  H  g  the  adm]rers  of  piEurefque  beauty' 

which  a  ntCr  mend°nS  a  Varlety  with  toort  leaves 
hich  appears  very  ornamental  in  plantations. 

n  -r  ias  been  much  debated  whether  the  Yew-tree  be 
poifonous  or  not;  there  cannot  now  be  any  doubt  of 

t  beutg  ft.  Mr.  White  in  his  h.ilory  of  SeTborne 
as  wflJT  ™  ,a"tliennc  "'formation  on  the  fubjefti 
W  u  ee  “  Part,cuIars  eelative  to  this  intercil- 


3  Evelyn>  c  R  .  s  Withering.  b  Foreft  fcen.  g2. 

3  n-r  1  Arrington  m.Archaeologia,  7.48,1;;. 

Wc,h‘  *«*■  >31-  ’  Archsol.  h,  55,  6,,  65. 


In  the  church-yard  of  this  village,  fays  he  is  a 

aoe  thC<\W  ’°'e  arPeft  befpeaks  it  to  be  of  a  great 

tSentv  three  f  ’“f  ft°-t  and  thick>  a"d  n>«?ur« 
fukabfe  e  tmu  'u  smh -  ruPP°rangan  head  of 

unable  extent  to  its  bulk.  This  is  a  male  tree,  which 

Phere  lhcds  douds  of  dull,  and  fills  the  atmof. 

able  ro  ohP  "'“Y*  farina'  As  far  «=  I">ve  been 
able  to  oblerve,  the  male  trees  become  much  larger 

han  tne  females ;  and  moll  of  the  Yew-trees  in  the 

ti,“rk;r;JS  °futhis  neighfao«rhood  are  males,  but 
this  muE  have  been  matter  of  mere  accident  fincc 

Aat  there n  ^  pkntCd  YeWS’  little 
tnat  there  were  lexes  in  trees. 

In  a  yard,  in  the  midE  of  the  Ereet,  till  very  lately 

C  iefj  c!e'flZedf  ?malC  tree’  WhiGh 

oore  great  crops  of  berries.  By  the  high  winds 
fually  prevailing  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  thefe 
berries,  tnen  ripe,  were  blown  down  into  the  road 
wn  re  the  hogs  ate  them.  It  was  remarkable,  tte 
tnough  barrow-hogs  and  young  fows  found  no  incon- 

afitfk'h  10m  th'i  food?  yc:  milch-(ows  often  died 
■  h  a  repall:  a  circumftance  that  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for,  only  by  fuppofing  that  the  latter,  behL 
much  exhaufted  and  hungry,  devoured  a  larger  quan° 

fin?|U„the  ‘W'SS  and  leaves  of  Yew’  m  a  very 

and  hat Tc f  ^  •CCTtain  d'ath  to  horfes  and  cows( 
and  that  m  a  few  minutes.  An  horfe  tied  to  a  vewI 

found  dead  h  f  fa8g0t-ftaCk  Of  d«d  Y^W,  ft' J  bc 

ound  dead  before  the  owner  can  be  aware  that  any 
danger  is  at  hand  :  the  writer  has  been  feveral  times  a 
forrowfu!  witnefs  to  Ioffes  of  this  kind  among  his 
n  s,  and  in  the  ifle  or  Ely  had  once  the  mortifica- 
tion  to  fee  nine  young  Eecrs  or  bullocks  of  his  own 

;  yjng  d^d  ln.  heap  from  browzing  a  little  on  an 
hedge  of  Yew  in  an  old  garden,  into  which  they  had 
broken  in  fnowy  weather.  Even  the  clippings7  of  a 
Yew  hedge  have  deEroyed  a  whole  dairy  of  cows 
when  thrown  inadvertently  into  a  yard.  And  yet 
fheep  and  turkies,  and  as  park-keepers  fay,  deer  will 
crop  thefe  trees  with  impunity.  7 

ofY^w  while2"111'  perfonS  afrerC,  that  the  branches 
ot  Yew,  while  green,  are  not  noxious :  but  among 

the  number  of  cattle  that  we  have  known  fall  viEims 

to  tins  deadly  food,  notone  has  been  found,  when  i 

was  opened,  but  had  a  lump  of  green  Yew  m  £ 

paunch.  True  it  is,  that  Yew-trees Eland  for  twenty 

years  or  more  in  a  field,  and  no  bad  conferences 

enfue .  but  at  fome  time  or  other,  cattle,  either  from 

wantonnefs  when  full,  or  from  hunger  when  emDfv 

will  be  meddling,  to  their  certain  deEruEion  g  P  ^ 

According  to  Linneus,  horfes  and  cows  refufe  thf* 

Yew,  but  fheep  and  goats  eat  it.  It  foould  feem  that 

fheep  feed  oa^  with  impunity,  fmee  the  lower  part 


f  For.  feen.  p.  92,  93, 
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of  the  trees,  in  fheep- walks  where  the  boughs  come 
near  the  gro\ind,  are  as  much  formed  into  mapes  by 
their  browzing,  .as  any  other  tree  or  fhrub :  it  is  ow 
ever  fo  common  to  find  a  fheep  dead,  that  the  cau  e 
is  feldom  enquired  into  \  Sheep  are  laid  to  have 
been  killed  by  eating  the  bark.  It  is  a  common  no¬ 
tion,  that  the  loppings  in  a  withering  or  half  cine 
ftate  are  moll  detrimental  to  cattle'.  T his  may  e 
true,  but  yet  it  is  certain  from  what  has  been  lai 
above,  that  the  frelh  leaves  are  often  fatal  to  them. 
And  this  contradicts  the  alTertion  of  Theophraftus, 
that  ruminating  animals  eat  Yew-leaves  with  impu 
nity k.  Though  perhaps  they  are  killed  by  them  lels 
frequentlv,  and  not  fo  fuddenly  as  horfes  and  affes, 
which  by  eating  a  handful  or  two  of  leaves  from  the 
extremities  of  the  branches,  have  been  known  to  die 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  fuddenly,  and  without 
any  apparent  fymptoms  or  pain,  .  not  diftended  by 
wind,  nor  inflamed.  Some  cows  die  in  the  fame  ealy 
manner;  but  others  vomit,  are  very  lick,  and  lan- 
guilh  a  long  time.  Six  or  eight  fheep  perifhed  by 
browzing  on  this  tree.  A  horfe  and  a  mule  die  by  I 
eating  five  ounces  each  of  the  leaves ;  the  former, 
who  took  them  falling,  died  within  an  hour ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  at  the  end  of  three  hours,  he  had  taken  them  after 
eatjno-  i 

Yew-leaves  are  certainly  fatal  to  the  human  Ipecies.  I 
Evelyn,  from  Aubrey,  relates  a  cafe  of  two  women 
who  died  from  a  drink  of  it:  and  Dr.  Percival  of 
Mancheller  mentions  another  of  three  children,  who 
were  killed  by  a  fpoonful  of  the  green  leaves,  which 
was  given  them  for  worms :  they  died  without  agony 
or  any  of  the  ufual  fymptoms  of  vegetable  poilons. 
The  fame  quantity  of  the  dried  leaves  had  been  given 
the  day  before  without  any  effedt  m; 

A  clergyman,  who  was  curate  in  Suflex,  informed 
me,  that  a  young  lady  and  her  fervant,  his  parilhioners, 
being  feized  with  an  ague,  were  advifed  to  take  a  de- 
codtion  of  Rue,  which  they  unhappily  miltaking  for 
Yew,  fent  to  the  church-yard,  where  a  large  old  tree 
grew,  and  gathered  a  quantity  of  the  leaves,  of  which 
they  made  a  decodtion,  and  drank  it  upon  going  to 
bed.  The  next  morning  they  were  both  found  dead. 
This  was  funday :  on  the  thurfday  following,  the  cler¬ 
gyman  was  called  upon  to  bury  them :  he  performed 
the  office  on  the  fervant,  but  the  young  lady  had  fo 
fine  a  bloom  on  her  countenance,  that  they  enter¬ 
tained  hopes  of  her  being  in  a  Hate  of  fufpended  ani¬ 
mation,  and  accordingly  tried  the  experiments  ufual 
in  fuch  cafes,  but  without  fuccefs  :  they  determined 
however  not  to  bury  her  at  that  time,  but  kept  her 
till  the  enfuing  faturday,  and  even  then  the  corpfe  re¬ 
mained  totally  unchanged.  What  made  it  .  more  re¬ 
markable  was,  that  the  accident  happened  in  novem- 
ber,  and  the  weather  was  of  that  damp  murky  kind 
in  which  flelfi  keeps  the  worft. 

Refpefting  the  fruit,  Theophraftus  fays  it  is  eaten 
by  fome  perfons,  being  fweet  and  harmlels.  The 
berries  are  certainly  not  fo  deleterious  as  the  leaves;  I 
was  fond  of  fucking  them  in  my  youth,  but  fpit  out 
the  Hones.  The  fows,  I  prefume,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
White,  fwallowed  the  whole  fruit,  and  in  large  quan¬ 
tities.  They  are  eaten  by  birds,  after  the  haws  are 
confirmed,  or  deftroyed  by  fro  ft.  Diofcorides  fays 
they  occafion  the  flux  :  and  that  a  drink  of  the  leaves  I 
brings  on  a  coldnefs  of  the  whole  body,  fuftocation 
and  death  in  a  little  time.  Casfar,  in  his  gallic  war  ] 
relates,  that  Cativulcus  king  of  the  Eburones  killed 
himfelf  by  a  draught  of  Yew. — Gerarde  with  his 
ufual  fimplicity  relates,  that  when  he  was  young,  and 
went  to  fchool,  he  and  divers  of  his  fchool- fellows 
did  eat  their  fills  of  the  berries  of  this  tree. 

Mr.  Boutcher  aflerts  upon  his  own  experience,  that 
the  wooden  parts  of  a  bed  made  of  Yew,  will  not  be 
approached  by  bugs. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
fuggefts  that  the  Yew  afforded  branches  for  the  pro- 
celfions  on  Palm-Sunday.  In  the  eaftern  counties, 
the  children  gather  the  branches  of  the  Sallow,  which 

"  Gent,  mag.iz,  vol.  56.  for  1786.  p.  941.  1  Withering. 

k  Rkb  3>  c*  10.  1  Villars.  m  Withering. 
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is  then  in  flower,  and  carry  them  about  on  that  fef- 
tival.] 

The  only  ufe  this  tree  is  fit  for  in  gardens,  is  to 
form  hedges  for  the  defence  of  exotic  plants ;  .or 
which  purpofe,  when  it  is  neceflfary  to  have  hedges,  it 
is  the  molt  proper  of  any ;  the  leaves  being  imall, 
and  the  branches  fo  clofe  together,  that  if  carefully 
{horn,  they  break  the  winds  better  than  any  other  lore 
of  fence,  becaufe  they  are  not  reverberated,  as  they 
are  againft  walls  and  pales.  [But  they  have  this  dif- 
advantage,  that  they  are  a  harbour  for  fnails  and  othei 

vermin.  ,  .  c 

If  the  only  ufe  of  the  Yew  in  gardens  be  for 

hedges  :  in  plantations,  notwithftanding  its  fombrous 
hue,  it  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  be  an  ornament, 
among  other  evergreen  trees ;  and  where  a  difagree- 
able  objedt  is  to  be  concealed,  nothing  is  more  effec¬ 
tual  than  the  Yew,  which  with  proper  care  may  be 
removed  even  when  it  is  of  a  confiderable  fize. 

In  the  fouth  of  England  almoft  every  church-yard 
has  its  tree,  and  fome  have  two;  but  in  the  noith 
few  are  to  be  found. 

2.  The  fruit  refembles  the  acorns  of  the  Oak,  and 
is  aftringent.  It  is  eaten  in  deferts,  is  faid  to  be  very 
wholelome,  and  notwithftanding  its  aftringent  tafte, 
to  be  laxative  to  the  bowels.  An  oil  expreffed  from 
it  is  ufed  in  cookery.  rl  he  wood  is  in  requeft  among 
the  cabinet-makers. — Native  of  Japan,  here  and  there 

near  Nagafaki  and  in  Nipou. 

3.  Branches  round,  khotted  from  the  fallen  leaves, 
flexuofe,  eredt,  alb-coloured,  fmooth.  Leaves  lcat- 
tered,  elliptic,  entire  with  a  thick  nb,  fmooth,  pale 
beneath,  patulous,  a  finger’s  length.  Flowers  among 
the  leaves,  axillary,  dioecous.  Ament  male,  cylin- 
dric.  Berry  ovate,  fmooth,  green,  fize  of  a  large 
pea,  one-celled,  one-feeded,  growing  black  as  it  dries. 
Seed  one,  filling  the  berry,  ovate,  white.  The  wood 
is  ufed  by  the  cabinet-makers.— Native  of  Japan  near 
Nagafaki,  &c.  It  flowers  in  june. 

4.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  afh-coloured.  Leaves 
feftile,  about  eight  in  a  whorl,  blunt,  entire,  fmooth; 
above  green,  convex,  with  a  groove  in  the  middle ; 
beneath  concave,  with  the  margin  and  two  lines  rafted, 
pale  ;  fpreading,  a  finger’s  length  and  more.  Native 
of  Japan". 

Loureiro’s  Sebifera  glutinofa  is  perhaps,  the  fame 
with  Taxus  macrophylla  of  Thunberg.  It  is  certainly 
very  nearly  allied  to  this  genus. J 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  berries  in  autumn,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe, 
without  clearing  them  from  the  pulp,  upon  a  lbady 
bed  of  frefh  undunged  foil,  covering  them  about  halt 
an  inch  thick  with  the  fame  earth.  .  In  the  fpring  clear 
the  bed  carefully  from  weeds,  and  if  the  feafon  prove 
dry,  re  frefh  the  bed  with  water  occafionally,  to  Pr9" 
mote  the  growth  of  the  feeds,  many  of  which  wil 
come  up  the  fame  fpring,  but  others  will  remain  in 
the  ground  until  autumn  or  fpring  following;  but 
where  the  feeds  are  preferved  above  ground,  until 
fpring  before  they  are  fown,  the  plants  never  come  up 
until  the  year  after. 

In  this”  bed,  conftantly  well  cleared  from  weeds, 
the  plants  may  remain  two  years;  when  they  fliould 
be  removed,  in  autumn,  into  a  fpot  of  frefh  undunge 
foil,  divided  into  beds  four  or  five  feet  wide.  Set 
them  in  rows  a  foot  afunder,  and  fix  inches  from  each 
other,  obferving  to  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface 
of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  water  them 
in  dry  weather  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which 
they  will  require  no  farther  care,  buc  to  keep  them 
clear  from  weeds  in  fummer,  and  to  trim  them  ac 
cording  to  the  purpofe  for  which  they  are  defigne  . 

In  thefe  beds  they  may  remain  two  or  three  )  ^a' 
according  as  they  have  grown,  when  they  fnou  c  e 
removed,  in  autumn,  into  a  nurfery ;  placing  them  m 
rows  at  three  feet  diftance,  and  the  plants  eig  .een 
inches  afunder  in  the  rows ;  and  trimming  t  cm 
in  fummer  according  to  die  defign  for  whic  t 
are  intended.  In  three  or  four  yeais  they  may 
tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain;  always  oD- 

*  Thunberg. 
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ferving  to  remove  them  in  autumn  where  the  ground 
is  very  dry,  but  on  cold  moift  land  it  is  better  in  the 
fpring.  Thefe  trees  are  very  flow  of  growth. 

[Mr.  Boutcher  advifes,  that  the  feeds  fhould  be 
diverted  of  their  pulp  before  they  are  fowed.  In  this 
cafe  fome  will  appear  the  following  fpring ;  but  as 
thefe  will  be  much  the  fmaller  part,  he  advifes  the 
feeds  to  be  mixed  with  earth  till  fpring. 

The  Yew  may  likewife  be  propagated  by  cuttings 
of  one  or  two  years  growth,  planted  in  a  fhady  bor¬ 
der,  the  beginning  of  april,  or  the  end  of  auguft : 
torn  branches  .are  preferable  for  this  purpofe.  In  two 
years  they  will  be  fit  for  removal  to  another  nurfery, 
where  they  may  remain  three  years,  and  fo  on,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  required.  No  tree  is  more  patient 
of  being  tranfplanted  old  than  the  Yew ;  fo  that  you 
may  at  once  form  with  it  hedges  feven  or  eight  feet 
high.  It  fhould  be  a  rule  never  to  clip  thefe  hedges 
in  autumn.  '  ,  ...  '  ■  ■  „  -7 

Tazetta.  See  NarciJJus.  \  , 

Tea-Buckthorn.  See  Rbamnus. 

- Tree.  S  tpThea. 

- ,  New  Jerfey.  S et  Ceanothus. 

— — ,  New  Zealand.  See  Phiiadelphus. 

- — — ,  Ofwego.  See  Monarda. 

- ,  Weft  Indian.  See  Sida. 

Teak  Tree.  See  TeSiuna. 

Teasel.  See  Dipfacus. 

TECToNA.  (TfHjobat,  flruhiurax  opus  fabrilexfo  named 
from  the  uje  of  this  noble  tree  in  building. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  356.  fuppl.  10.  Thunb.  nov. 
gen.  71.  Garin,  t.  ^ .  ThekaMalab,  Juff,  \o'6. 
Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Vitkes  Juft! 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-lhaped,  half-five-cleft, 
permanent :  Jegmenls  ovate,  from  upright  fpreading; 
obtufe. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  length  of  the  calyx. 
‘Tube  fhort.  Border  five-cleft:  fegments  fpreading, 
ovate,  externally  tomentofe. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  orifice  of  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  very  fhort.  Anthers  globular, 
grooved,  ftanding  out. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  ovate,  very  villofe,  girt  with  a 
fhort  pitcher- fhaptd  gland.  Style  filiform,  ereft,  a 
little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stigma  obtufe,  two  or 
three-toothed  :  (according  to  Thunberg,  Stigmas  two, 
revolute,  obtufe.) 

Per.  Drupe  fubglobular,  deprefitd,  four-lobed,  rounded- 
four-cornered,  hirfute,  corky-fpongy,  juicelefs,  within 
the  calyx  now  large,  inflated,  membranaceous,  veined, 
concealed. 

Seed.  Nut  fubglobular,  terminated  by  a  round  tubercle, 
four-ribbed,  four-celled :  axis  bony,  hollow  within. 
Kernels  comp  re  fled. 

Gbs.  The  flowers  are  often  fix-cleft ,  hence  the  genus 
is  referred  to  the  clafs  Hexandria  by  Thun¬ 
berg. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  five-cleft.  Stigma  toothed.  Drupe  dry,  fpongy, 

within  the  inflated  calyx.  Nut  three-celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tectona  grandis.  Teak-wood  or  Indian  Oak. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  1088 .  fuppl.  151.  Thunb. 
nov.  gen.  4.  71.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  10.  /.  6.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  260. 

T.  Theka.  Lour,  ccchinch.  137.  ed.  IVilld.  169. 
Thtka.  Rheed.  mal.  4.  57.  t.  27.  Marfd.  Sumatr. 

129. 

Jams.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  34.  t.  18. 

Quercus  indica.  Bont.jav.  1.  6.  c.  16.  p.  151. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Trunk  eredt,  growing  to  an  immenfe  fize :  bark 
afh-coloured.  Branches  crofs-armed,  numerous, 
fpreading  .  young  fhoots  four-fided  ;  fides  channelled. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading,  ovate,  a  little  fcolloped, 
above  fcabrous,  beneath  covered  with  foft  white 
down  ;  larger  at  a  diftance  from  the  flowers,  and  on 
young  trees  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  long, 
and  from  eight  to  fixteen  broad.  Petiole  fhort,  thick, 
laterally  comprefted.  Panicle  terminating,  very  large, 
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crofs-armed:  divifions  dichotomous*  with  a  fcflile 
fertile  flower  in  each  cleft;  the  whole  covered  with  a 
hoary  farinaceous  fubftance.  Common  peduncle  qua¬ 
drangular,  with  the  fides  deeply  channelled,  and  the 
angles  obtufe.  Bradtes  oppofite,  lanceolate,  two  at 
each  fubdivifion.  Flowers  fmall,  v/hite,  very  nurne^ 
rous,  fragrant.  Calyx  and  corolla  oftener  fix-cleft 
than  five-cleft.  Nedtary  very  fmall;  often  wanting. 
Stamens  oftener  fix  than  five.  Stigma  two-cleft ;  di¬ 
vifions  obtufe  and  fpreading.  Nut  exceeding  hard, 
four-celled  °. 

In  the  Supplementum  Plantarum  of  the  younger 
Linneus  it  is  faid  that  the  bark  is  like  that  of  the 
Alder;  the  larger  leaves  pendulous,  parabolic,  acute, 
for  the  raofl  part  oblique- at  the  bafe,  fllvery  beneath, 
fmooth  above  with  very  minute  white  dots •  the  com¬ 
mon  peduncle  eredt;  calyx  white-tomentofe ;  corolla 
fcarcely  bigger  than  the  calyx,  pubefcent  on  the  out^ 
fide  with  black  dots  interfperfed ;  nedtary  red-orange ; 
anthers  tawny;  germ  white-villofe ;  drupe  fize  of  a 
hazel  nut. 

Loureiro  defcribes  the  bark  as  fmooth*  and  the 
branches  alcending ;  leaves  very  large,  ovate,  acute, 
quite  entire,  oblique  at  the  bale,  with  ribs  oppofite, 
curved  in,  thick  ;  flowers  white,  terminating,  in  large, 
upright  racemes,  regularly  divided;  corolla  five- 
parted  ;  drupe  fmall,  roundifh,  three-celled,  covered 
with  the  inflated  calyx,  which  is  five-cleft  and  gaping 
at  the  top. 

According  to  Gmrtner,  the  drupe  is  hirftite  all  over 
with  roughifh  curled  afh-coloured  villofe  hairs;  the 
rind  friable;  the  fheil  bony,  marked  wdth  four  raifed 
narrower  ribs,  and  as  many  thicker  rounded  fwellings, 
and  perforated  at  the  axis.  Seed  one  in  each  of  the 
four  cells,  lens-fhaped  fwelling  a  little,  having  an  um¬ 
bilical  chord  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  fattened  to 
the  vertex  of  the  cells. 

Native  of  the  vaft  forefts  in  Java  and  Ceylon* 
Malabar,  Coromandel,  Pegu,  Ava,  the  confines  of 
Cochinchina  and  Cambodia,  &c.  On  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel  it  flowers  in  the  hot  feafon*  and  the  feed 
is  ripe  in  auguft  and  feptember.  Lord  Cornwallis 
and  Colonel  Kyd  begun  fome  time  ago  to  introduce  it 
into  Bengal,  where  it  thrives  well* 

The  wood  of  this  tree  has  by  long  experience  been 
found  to  be  the  moft  ufeful  timber  in  Afia  :  it  is  light, 
eafily  worked,  and  at  the  fame  time  both  ftrong  and 
durable  :  that  which  grows  near  the  banks  of  the  Goda- 
very  is  beautifully  veined,  and  very  clofely  grained ; 
it  is  particularly  fit  for  furniture,  gun-carriages,  &c. 
where  fmall  timber  is  wanted.  For  fhip-building  the 
Teak  is  reckoned  fuperior  to  any  other  fort  of  wood, 
being  light,  ftrong,  and  Very  durable,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  water.  Pegu  produces  the  largefi  quantity, 
the  large  rivers  there  enable  the  natives  to  bring  it 
down  to  the  fea  ports  from  the  interior  mountainous 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  at  a  cheap  rate, 
which  enables  them  to  fell  it  lower  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India p.  <■ 

The  trade  between  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Rangoon 
(the  principal  port  of  Pegu)  has  of  late  years  rapidly 
increafed,  particularly  on  account  of  Teak  timber, 
the  produce  of  Ava  and  Pegu,  whence  Calcutta  and 
Madras  draw  all  their  fupplies  of  wood  for  fhip-build¬ 
ing,  and  various  other  purpofes :  it  being  conveyed 
from  the  Malabar  to  the  Coromandel  coaft,  or  to 
Calcutta,  at  an  expenfe  fo  great  as  to  preclude  the 
attempt.  The  commerce  in  this  article  is  fo  extenfive, 
as  to  require  an  annual  return  of  Indian  commodities 
to  the  amount  of  ^.200,000  fterling.  And  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  forefts  of  the  Birman  and  Pegu  empires 
in  inexhauftible  abundance. 

A  durable  vefiel  of  burthen  cannot  be  built  in  the 
river  of  Bengal,  without  the  aid  of  Teak  plank. 
Within  the  laft  fix  years  (previous  to  1795)  fome  of 
the  fineft  merchant  fhips  ever  feen  in  the  river  Thames, 
have  arrived  from  Calcutta,  where  they  were  built  of 
Teak  timber.  Madras  alfo  is  fupplied  from  Ran¬ 
goon,  with  timber  for  all  the  common  purpofes  of 
domeftic  ufe ;  and  even  Bombay,  although  the  coaft: 

0  Roxburgh.  P  Idem. 
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6f  Malabar  is  its  principal  (lore-houfe,  finds  it  worth 
while,  annually  to  import  a  large  quantity  of  planks 

from  Peguq.  .  .  T  , 

This  tree  was  introduced  at  Kew  m  I777>  by  J°“n 
Walfh,  Efqd 
Tef.  See  Poa. 

Teganium.  See  Noland. 

Telephiastrum.  See  Portulaca. 

Telephioides.  See  Andrachne.~\ 

TELEPH1UM  {of  Pliny.  T *\t<piov  of  Diofcorides.  So 
named  from  Telephus  Jon  of  Hercules  by  Auge,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jome,  king  of  Myfia .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  377.  Reich,  n.  408.  Schreb.  n.  515 
Tournef.  t.  128.  fuff.  313.  Gartn.  t.  129. 

ClafiT.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Portulaceat  JulT.  Mifcellanea  Linn. 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved :  leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  con¬ 
cave,  keeled,  length  of  the  corolla,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  narrower  below,  eredt, 
inlerted  into  the  receptacle.  j 
StaM.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  (horter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  Anthers  incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  three-fided,  acute.  Style  none.  Stigmas 
three,  acute,  fpreading. 

Per.  Capfule  (hort,  three-fided,  three-valved,  one-celled, 
Receptacle  free,  ihorter  by  half  than  the  capfule. 

Seeds  very  many,  roundilli. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five,  inlerted  into  the  recep 
tacle.  Capf  one-celled,  three-valved. 
species. 

1.  Telephium  Imperati.  True  Orpine. 

Lin.  fpec.  388.  Reich.  1.  743.  Jf  illd.  1.  1506 
•air.  cliff.  20.  hort.  cliff.  73.  upf.  70.  Hall.ffelv 
n.  841.  Ger.  prov.  450.  Villars  dauph.  2.  555. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1682.  Desfont.  atlant.  270 
Gartn.  frutl.  2.  221.  Lamark  illuftr.  t.  213. 
Knipb.  cent.  2.  n.  95. 

T.  Diofcoridis  Imperati  66$.  ,  Tournef.  inf .  248. 

T.  legitimum  Imperati  7.  Cluf.  biff.  2.  67.  Ger. 

emac.  520.  3.  Park,  the  at.  727. 

T.  repens  folio  non  deciduo.  Baub.  pin.  287. 
Helianthes  fpecies  rara,  coma  inflexa  ut  in  Heliotro- 
pio.  Baub.  biff.  Raiihff.  1016. 

Polygonum  perenne  procumbens  folio  breviore  floribus 
in  capitulum  congellis.  Mor.  hifi.  1.  592. 

Leaves  alternate . 

£2.  Telephium  oppolitifolium. 

Lin.  fpec.  388.  Reich.  1.743.  Willd.  1.  1506 
Desfont.  atlant.  270. 

T.  Myofotidis  foliis  amplioribus  conjugatis.  Shaw 
afr.  572.  ic. 

Leaves  oppofite.~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

i.  Root  compofed  of  yellowilh  woody  fibres, 
fpreading  out  wide.  Stalks  and  branches  flender, 
trailing,  eight  or  nine  inches  long.  Leaves  fmall, 
ovate,  grayilh,  fmooth  and  pretty  (liffi,  having  one 
longitudinal  nerve  running  through  the  middle.  Flow¬ 
ers  terminating,  in  fhort  thick  bunches,  reflexed  like 
thofe  of  Heliotrope. 

[Stem  prollrate,  fmooth,  round,  fcarcely  branched. 
Leaves  glaucous,  elliptic,  quite  entire,  narrower  at 
the  bafe,  thick,  hard,  folid.  Flowers  in  a  clofe  co¬ 
rymb,  white.  Styles  three,  converging  at  the  bafe 9. 
Capfule  ovate,  contradled  at  top  into  a  point,  three- 
fided,  having  a  deprefled  (Ireak  along  the  middle  of 
each  fide.  Seeds  about  twelve,  ovate-globular,  fome- 
what  kidney-lhaped,  fcarcely  or  very  (lightly  com- 
prefied,  dotted  all  over  with  very  minute  raifed  dots, 
but  fmooth  and  of  a  very  dark  colour  not  (hining ; 
(aliened  to  a  (hort,  free  central  receptacle '. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Spain,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy  and  Barbary. — It  flowers  from  june  to  au- 
guft;  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739“. 

2.  Native  of  Barbary,  where  it  was  found  by 

Shaw;  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  its  larger  conjugate 
leaves.] 

'  HIo«0rkewmeS,S  f  Ava’  i8oP‘  qU‘  PP>  217 ’  457<  &C- 

tlort.  kew.  Pesfontaines.  r  Gartner.  *  Hort;.  kew. 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  on  a  bed  of  fre(h 
light  earth,  in  an  open  fituation ;  for  if  they  be  fown 
in  the  fpring,  the  plants  will  not  come  up  till  the  fol¬ 
lowing  lpring.  Leave  them  fix  or  eight  inches  afun- 
der,  and  clear  them  well  from  weeds,  which  will  foon  ’ 
overbear  fuch  trailing  plants.  They  do  not  tranfplant 
well,  and  therefore  lhould  be  fown  where  they  are  to 
remain.  The  feeds  will  foon  fcatter,  and  if  the 
ground  be  not  difturbed,  plants  will  come  up  in 
plenty. 

[Telephium.  See  Arenaria,  Cotyledon ,  Craffula ,  Orni- 
thopus ,  Rhodiola ,  Sedum. 

Tendo.  See  Fucus. 

Tenga.  See  Cocos. 

Tentwort.  See  Afplenium. 

TERAMNHS.  (Te^^oc,  the  fame  with  regxfxuv  and 
Tf^v,  foft:  properly  predicated  of  legumes  and  feeds 
which  are  made  tender  by  boiling.  Iheophr.  1.  4.  c. 
13.  Land  adapted  to  produce  feeds  ft  for  boiling  is 
called  by  Diofcorides  ynv  Ttcapova.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1171.  Brown.  290.  Swartz 
prodr.  105. 

Cla(T.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Pafilionacea  or  Leguminofa . 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  two-lipped:  upper  lip  a  little 
larger,  bifid;  lower  three -toothed,  teeth  acute,  ereCt, 
approximating. 

Cor.  papilionaceous :  flandard  obcordate,  fpreading, 
erefl,  bent  down  a  little ;  wings  length  of  the  (landard, 
erefl,  approximating,  rounded  at  the  tip ;  keel  very 
fmall,  concealed  at  the  bafe  by  the  calyx  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  wings,  bipardle,  covering  the  (la- 
mens. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten ;  five  very  fmall  and  barren,  alter¬ 
nate  with  the  others,  which  are  fertile,  longer,  and 
united  at  the  bafe.  Anthers  roundi(h. 

Pist.  Germ  elongated,  pubefeent.  Style  none.  Stigma 
round-headed. 

Per.  Legume  linear,  comprefled,  margined. 

Seeds  many,  roundilh,  comprefled,  retufe  at  the  end. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Keel  very  fmall,  concealed  within  the  calyx.  Stam. 
alternate ;  five  barren.  Stigma  fefiile,  headed. 
species. 

1.  Teramnus  volubilis. 

Swartz  prodr.  105.  Brown,  jam.  290. 

Dolichos  uncinatus.  Linn.  &  Diet,  nofir. 

Phafeolus  fylveftris  minor,  (lore  minori.  Sloan,  jam. 
1.  182. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  pubefeent. 

1.  Teramnus  uncinatus. 

Swartz  prodr.  105. 

Leaves  oblong  obtufe ,  filky  beneath. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  creeping  or  climbing  plant  is  pretty  com¬ 
mon  in  the  lower  hills  of  Jamaica,  and  runs  generally 
the  length  of  fix  or  feven  feet  from  the  root.  The 
leaves  are  oblong,  and  covered  moderately  with  down. 
The  flowers  are  fmall,  and  difpofed  in  flender  fpikes 
at  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  feed-vefifels  are  long, 
flender  and  comprefled.  See  Dolichos  uncinatus. 

2.  Native  of  Jamaica*.  .  _ 

Terebinthus.  See  Buffer  a,  Clufia ,  Piftacia ,  and 

Rhus. 

TERMINALLY.  {So  named ,  I  prefume,  from  the  leaves 
in  differs  terminating  the  branches ,  with  fpikes  of  flow¬ 
ers  intermixed.') 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1261.  Schreb.  n.  1583*  Jttopt. 
colled.  1.  130.  Forfi.  efcul.  20.  Juff.  7 6.  Ca- 
tappa  Gartn.  t.  127. 

Cla(T.  23.  1.  Polygamia  Monoecia. 

Nat.  order  of  Elceagni  Ju(T. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Hermaphrodite  Flowers,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
raceme,  flowering  firft.  , 

Cal.  Perianth  .one-leafied,  fuperior,  five-cleft,  coloured 
within  :  fegments  oyate,  acute,  equal. 


*  Swartz. 


COR. 
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Cor.  none.  Nedtary  pitcher-fhaped,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx,  confiding  of  five  fmall  hifpid  corpufcles. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-fhaped,  from  eredt  fpread 
ing,  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  inferred  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  it.  Anthers  roundilh,  eredh 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  ovate-oblong.  Style  filiform,  ered 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Drupe  oval,  depreffed,  two-grooved;  or  com- 
prefled,  acuminate. 

Seed  Nut  oval-oblong,  two-valved  ;  kernel  oblong. 

*  Males  fuperior,  flowering  later. 

Cal.  as  in  the  Hermaphrodites. 

Cor.  none.  Neftary  as  in  the  Hermaphrodites. 

Stam,  as  in  the  Hermaphrodites. 


ter 


essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  ten. 

Herm.  Style  one.  Drupe  inferior,  boat-fliaped. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Terminalia  Catappa. 

Lin.  JyJl.  ed.  13.  764.  ed.  14.  910.  Juppl.  434 
mant.  12.8  5 1 9*  Fetch.  4,  326.  Jacqu.  collets 
1.  130.  Forfi.  prodr.  n.  388.  efcul.  52.  n.  10. 
Catappa.  Rumph.  amb.  1.  174.  /.  68. 

Adamaram.  Rheed .  mal.  4.  t.  Raii  bift.  1650. 
Amygdalus  indica  NieuhofF.  Raii  hi f.  1521. 

Leaves  obovate,  tomentoje  beneath. 

2.  Terminalia  glabrata. 

Forjl.  prodr.  n.  389.  efcul.  52.  n.  20. 

Leaves  obovate ,  fmooth  on  both  fides. 

3.  Terminalia  latiiolia. 

Swartz  pro  dr .  68.  Brown,  jam.  253. 

Arbor  maxima,  forte  prunifera.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  130. 
Raii  dendr.  43. 

Leaves  obovate  Jubferrate ,  drupes  fiefhy. 

4.  Terminalia  arbufcula. 

Swartz  prodr.  68. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  entire  pub ef cent ,  branches  dicho¬ 
tomous ,  racemes  eredi. 

5.  Terminalia  Chebula. 

Retz,  obf  5.  31.  n.  91. 

Leaves  ovate  naked,  petioles  biglandular  above ,  racemes 
fimple. 

6.  Terminalia  anguftifolia. 

Jacqu.  hort.  3.  51.  /.  100. 

T.  Benzoin.  Lin.  fyft.  910.  Juppl.  434. 

Croton  Benzoe.  Lin.  fyft.  ed.  13.  721.  mant.  297 
Reich.  4.  184.  mat.  med.  206. 

Catappa  Benzoin.  Gartn.  frutil.  2.  206. 

Arbor  Benzoins.  Grim,  ephem.  nat.  cur.  dec.  4.  ann 
1.  Valentin,  ind.  litt.  487.  4 

Leaves  lanceolate  pubefcent. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  large  tall  leafy  tree,  with  fpreading 
branches  in  whorls.  Leaves  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  in  clufters,  fpreading,  obovate  or  fubcordate, 
marked  with  a  notch,  fomewhat  tomentofe  beneath* 
on  fhort  roundilh  petioles.  Racemes  among  the 
leaves,  very  many,  round.  Bradles  oblong,  cadu¬ 
cous,  cordate.  Racemelets  cylindrical.  Hermaphro¬ 
dite  flowers  few,  more  remote,  at  the  bafe  of  the  ra- 
cemelet,  imaller  than  thofe  of  the  Currant y.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe,  three  inches  long,  egg-fhaped, 
grooved,  containing  an  oblong  kernel,  that  has  the 
tafte  of  an  Almond,  and  may  be  ufed  for  the  fame 
purpofes,  but  it  has  not  fo  much  oil.  At  Banda  and 
Batavia  it  appears  in  the  defert,  and  is  much  liked  by 
Europeans.  Rheede  fays  that  the  Catappa  bears  ripe 
fruit  three  times  in  a  year.  This  tree  is  commonly 
planted  near  houfes,  in  wide  areas,  and  feats  are  placed 
Under  it,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  clofe  extenfive  lhade 
which  it  affords.  The  timber  is  fit  for  fhip- building 
being  light  and  lading  many  years  in  fait  water.  The 
bark  and  leaves  yield  a  black  pigment,  with  which 
the  Indians  dye  their  teeth,  and  Indian  ink  is  made z. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1778 
by  Meflf”.  Kennedy  and  Lee  \ 

2.  This  alfo  is  a  lofty  widely- branching  tree,  with 


a  ftraight  ftem  clear  of  branches  to  a  great  height; 

r  C  ir-ai1C^es.  rn°ftty  oppolite,  round,  fpreading, 
moothifh,  with  a  cinereous  cloven  bark.  Leaves 
terminating  in  clufters,  ovate  and  obovate,  bluntifh, 
quite  en|1re,  fpreading,  fmooth,  even,  a  fpan  long, 
on  round  fpreading  petioles,  covered  with  a  brownifh 
pile,  and  fcarcely  an  inch  in  length.  Peduncles  from 
the  axfts  of  the  upper  leaves,  fimple,  round,  filiform, 
erect,  bent  down  at  the  top,  fmooth,  a  fpan  long. 
Raceme  quite  fimple,  with  the  flowers  fcattered  and 
wnitilh  :  the  males  on  the  upper  part,  pedicelled  ;  the 
Hermaphrodites  below,  numerous,  up  to  the  middle 
or  the  raceme,  very  like  the  others,  but  really  feffile  ; 
tire  germ  ltfelf  being  inferior*  and  performing  the 
office  of  a  pedicel. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  having  the  leaves 
only  half  the  fize,  and  without  any  pubefcence  on  the 
lower  furface;  the  nut  only  one  third  of  the  fize, 
oval,  not  at  all  grooved  or  margined,  but  as  it  were 

appendicled  with  an  acute,  compreffed,  membrana¬ 
ceous  apex. 

Native  V>f  the  Society  and  Friendly  ifles  in  the 
South  Seas.  In  the  former  it  is  cultivated  near  their 
huts  and  ^  their  burial  places.  In  the  language  of 
Utaheite  it  is  named  Auwiri,  or  e -Tar a-iri  and  e-Tara- 
hemrl,'  and^  is  .accounted  facred  to  their  idols.  The 
wood  is  ufed  in  building  boats,  and  making  drums, 
benches,  &c.  rJ  he  kernels  are  eaten,  and  have  the 
flavour  of  almonds 6. 

3*  This,  tree  has  a  very  large  trunk,  and  grows  to 
a  valt  height,  covered  with  a  gray  or  very  light- 
brown  bark,  feeming  to  be  looie  and  come  off  in  long 
pieces;  it  has  here  and  there  fome  knobs  or  emi- 
nencies  on  its  furface,  the  leaves  are  very  large  and 

Jong  It  grows  in  all  the  inland  great  woods^of  the 
lfland  of  Jamaica6, 

4-  I  his  alfo  is  a  native  of  Jamaica4. 

5.  I  his  tree  fcarcely  exceeds  three  or  four  times 
the  height  of  a  man,  and  is  not  much  diffufed. 
Branches  fcattered,  covered  with  an  aftucoloured 
bark.  Leaves  moftly  oppofite,  quite  entire ;  the 
younger  ones  filky-hirfute.  Under  the  leaf  on  the  upper 
fide  of  the  petioles  are  two  glands,  and  fometimes  two 
others  in  the  very  bafe  of  the  leaf,  efpecially  in  the 
tender,  leaves.  Peduncles  racemed,  with  the  flowers 
feffile  in  whorls,  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  Calyx 
bell-fhaped,  fhort,  five-toothed,  outwardly  naked, 
yellowifh,  inwardly  bearded.  Glands  at  the  bottom 
oblong,  denfely  bearded.  Filaments  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx.  All  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  but 
thole  which  are  fertile  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from 
the  barren  ones,  by  having  the  germ  thickened  at  the 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  found 
by  Koenig e. 

6.  Bark  fmooth,  or  very  minutely  cloven,  brown, 
Branches  in  whorls,  leafy  at  the  end,  fpreading,  fim¬ 
ple,  hairy.  Leaves  in  clufters,  petioled,  repand, 
hairy,  green  with  blood-red  netted  veins.  Stipules 
none.  Raceme  horizontal,  immediately  below  the 
leaves,  fimple,  fhort,  male  flowers  with  one  herma¬ 
phrodite.  Germ  inferior  obclavate  or  ovate-oblon°-, 
contracted  at  the  neck.  Drupe  boat-fhaped  or  con¬ 
cave,  convex  on  the  other  fide.  Nut  bony,  very 
hard,  ovate,  obtufe,  fharp.  The  bark  on  the  wood 
of  the  officinal  Benzoin  which  Thunberg  brought  over 
refembles  that  of  this  tree  very  muchf.  But  that  is 
now  afeertained  to  be  a  fpecies  of  Styrax. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  170.  by 
Mr,  Miller E.  7 

Terminalis.  See  Drac<ena.~\ 

Ternatea.  See  Clitoria. 

[TERNSTROEMIA.  (.S’#  named  by  Mutts,  in  memory 
of  Ternftroem ,  known  by  his  travels  into  China.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  872.  Juppl.  39.  Swartz predr. 
8l-  7uJf-  262.  Cieyera  Thunb.  jap.  12,  nov. 
gen.  68.  fee.  Vahl.  Taonabo  Aubl.  227,  228. 
fee.  Swartz.  Tonabea  Juff.  262. 

ClafT.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera.  Aurantia  JufT. 
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GENERIC.  CHARACTER* 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  upon  which  two 
~  fmaller  Jcales  are  incumbent :  all  the  Jegments  are  or¬ 
bicular,  concave,  and  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fbaped :  tubenont:  border . five- 
parted  :  Jegments  orbicular,  concave,  emarginate, 

longer  than  the  calyx.  _  f  ' 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  filiform,  inferred  in  a  dou¬ 
ble  row  into  the  bale  of  the  corolla,  and  fhorter  than 
it.  Anthers  linear,  eretft,  length  of  the  filaments. 

Pist.  Germ  iuperior,  roundifh.  Style  cylindric,  lengti 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  capitate. 

Per.  Berry  juicelefs,  ovate,  even,  two-celled. 

Seeds  about  eight,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the 

other. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cot .  one-petalled,  wheefifhaped, 

with  the  border  bell-fhaped,  five  or  fix-parte  . 
Anthers  thick  at  the  tip.  Berry  juicelefs,  two- 
celled. 

SPECIES. 

.  .  t  •  IJ  ‘  ’  - 

1.  Ternftroemia  meridionalis. 

Lin.JyJl.  487.  fpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  1 1 2.8.  fuppl.  264. 
Vahl  Jymb.  2.  60.  Swartz  prodr.  81.  obf.  207. 
Mutts  amer.  t.  9.  _ 

Leaves  obovate  emarginate  quite  entire ,  peduncles  axil¬ 
lary. 

2.  Ternftroemia  elliptica. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  mild.  2.  1128.  Vahl  Jymb.  2.  61. 
Swartz  prodr .  81. 

Leaves  elliptic  quite  entire ,  peduncles  lateral. 

3.  Ternftroemia  puncftata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1128.  Swartz  prodr.  81. 
Taonabo  punctata.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  571*  22^' 

Leaves  oblong  quite  entire  Jubemarginate  dotted  at  the 
edge ,  peduncles  axillary. 

4.  Ternftroemia  japonica. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2/  1129.  Tbunb.  in  Linn. 

tranf.  ,2.  33$. 

Cleyera  japonica.  Thunb.jap.  224. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  Jerrulate  at  the  tip,  peduncles 
lateral. 

5.  Ternftroemia  dentata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  1129.  Swartz  prodr.  81. 
Taonabo  dentata.  Aubl.  guian  I.  569.  t.  227. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  tootb-Jerrate ,  peduncles  axillary 
and  lateral. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  (Ac. 

1.  This  is  a  tree  with  determinate  branches,  and 
more  Ample  ftiffifh  branchiets,  with  an  alh-coloured 
bark.  Leaves  alternate,  fubpetioled,  coriaceous,  pe¬ 
rennial,  oval,  obtufe,  fubemarginate,  fomewhat  re¬ 
curved  at  the  edge,  quite  entire,  veinlefs.  Stipules 
none.  Peduncles  thick,  comprefled-ancipital,  fhorter 
by  half  than  the  leaves,  drooping.  Calyx  rigid,  al- 
moft  cartilaginous.  Corolla  moftly  five-parted,  fel- 
dom  fix-parted,  white ;  firft  globular,  _  then  bell- 
fliaped.  Berry  dry,  falling  when  ripe  without  fplit- 
ting.  Seeds  blood-red,  fllky h. 

Swartz  remarks,  that  the  flowers  are  whitifh  below, 
but  yellow  above  ;  and  the  feeds  fcarlet. 

According  to  Vahl  it  differs  little  from  the  next 
fpecies :  the  leaves  are  fhorter,  acute  at  the  bafe, 
rounded  at  the  top  and  emarginate  ;  and  the  peduncles 
are  commonly  longer  than  the  leaves. 

Found  in  New  Granada  by  Mutis ;  and  fince  in 
Jamaica,  Nevis  and  Dominica  by  Swartz. 

2.  The  branches  have  a  ffnooth  wrinkled  bark. 
Leaves  at  the  top  of  the  branches,  fcattered,  alter¬ 
nate,  two  inches  long  and  more,  quite  fmooth,  cori¬ 
aceous,  a  little  bent  back  at  the  edge,  having  numer¬ 
ous  minute  railed  dots  fcattered  over  both  furfaces, 
narrower  at  the  bafe,  above  veinlefs,  fhining.  Pe¬ 
tiole  fhort,  flat  above,  convex  beneath.  Peduncles 
towards  the  top,  a  little  above  the  leaves,  fcattered, 
an  inch  long,  one-flowered,  purplifh.  Calyx-leaves 
blunt,  coriaceous1. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  rather  ob¬ 
tufe  than  acute. 

h  Linn,  fuppl.  *  Vahl. 


Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  Guadeloupe,  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s,  &c. 

3.  This  is  a  tree  of  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height, 
and  branching  in  a  fcattered  manner  at  the  top  :  the 
leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  of  an  obfeure  green, 
fmooth,  and  marked  with  rough  dots  on  the  edges : 
the  flowers  are  yellowifh  and  ftand  on  longifb  foot- 
ftalks. 

Native  of  Guiana,  in  the  wroods  of  Serpent  moun¬ 
tain14. 

4.  Stem  arboreous,  branched,  fmooth  all  over. 
Branches  and  branchiets  fubverticillate,  three,  four  or 
five  together,  cinereous,  wrinkled,  directed  one  way, 
upright.  Leaves  at  the  very  ends  of  the  final 
branchiets,  in  a  fort  of  whorl,  four,  five  or  fix  toge¬ 
ther,  unequal,  oblong-ovate,  obtufe,  thick,  ever¬ 
green,  bright  green  above,  paler  beneath,  .flat,  an 
inch  and  half  long.  Petioles  half  round,  grooved 
above,  red,  a  line  in  length.  Flowers  axillary,  one, 
two,  or  three  together,  on  drooping,  one-flowered 
peduncles,  half  an  inch  long. — Native  or  Japan  j 
flowering  in  the  autumnal  months  *. 

5.  A  tree,  of  the  height  of  about  twenty  feet, 
fpreading  into  feveral  ftraight  but  bending  branches 
at  the  top :  thefe  branches  divide  into  alternate,  leafy 
branchiets:  the  leaves  ate  ovate,  alternate,  fmooth., 
ferrated,  and  terminate  in  a  long  point :  the  flowers 
fpring  fingiy  from  the  branchiets  and  the  bofoms  of 
the  leaves,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  colour01. 

Native  of  the  woods  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  au- 
guft  and  ftptember. 

Terr,®  glandes.  See  Lathyrus  tuberojus. 

Terra  Japonica.  See  Mimoja. 

Tessio.  See  Cycas. 

Testiculus.  See  Ophrys  and  Orchis. 

TJETRACeRA.  and  x^ac,  quadruplex  cornu. 

The  Jeed-veJJel ,  in  fame  Jpecies,  being  compofed  of  four 
capjules ,  like  horns. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  683.  Reich,  n.  738.  Schreb.  n.  930. 
&P.  833.  Gartn.  t.  69.  fluff.  339.  Euryan- 
dra  Forji.  gen.  n.  41.  Delima  Linn.  Rhinium 
Schreb.  gen.  1545.  Mappia  n.  1755. 

Claflf.  13.  4.  Polyandria  Tetragynia.—- Icofandria 
Tetragynia.  Schreb. 

Nat.  order  of  Rojacea  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five  or  fix-parted,  (five  or 
fixfleaved,)  fpreading,  permanent:  Jegments  roundifh, 
a  little  unequal. 

Cor.  Petals  three  to  five,  or  none  ?  (four  or  five) 
roundifh,  concave,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  widening  at  the 
top,  permanent,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers 
twin,  with  the  cells  disjoined. 

Pist.  Germs  three  or  four,  fometimes  folitary,  ovate, 
oblique,  diverging.  Styles  fimple,  permanent.  Stigmas 
obtufe. 

Per.  Capjules  as  many  (four)  as  there  are  germs,  ovate, 
divaricating,  opening  by  the  inner  fide. 

Seeds  folitary  or  few,  furrounded  by  a  rayed  aril. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five  or  fix-leaved.  Cor.  four  or  five-petalled. 
Filam.  widening  above  and  anther-bearing  on  each 
fide.  CapJ.  four,  opening  on  the  fide.  Seed  arilled 
at  the  bafe. 

SPECIES. 

*  Flowers  one-ftyled. 

[1.  Tetracera  farmentofa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1240.  Vahl  Jymb.  3.  7°; 

Delima  farmentofa.  Lin.  Jpec.  736.^/.  494-  Reuh’ 
1.  587./.  zeyl.  n.  205.  amoen .  1.  403.  Bunn,  ind . 
1 22.  t.  31  •  f.  1  •  F)idt.  nojtr.  _  .  . 

Frutex  indicus  farmentofus,  foliis  hifpidis  rigidis. 
Burm.  zeyl.  101. 

Piripu.  PJoeed.  mal.  7.  101.  t.  54. 

Leaves  oblong  ferrate  rugged,  flowers  one-ftyled. 

2,  Tetracera  tomentofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1241. 

Tigarea  dentata.  Aubl.  guian.  2.  920.  /.  35 1‘ 

k  Aiibler.  !  Thunberg.  m  Aublet. 

Leaves 
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Leaves  ovate  acuminate  toothed  Jmooth  above  tomentoje 
beneath,  flowers  one-fly  led. 

3.  Tetracera  afpera. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1241. 

Tigarea  alpera.  Aubl.  guian.  2.  91 8.  t.  350. 
Rhinium.  Schreb.  gen.  n.  1545. 

Leaves  roundiflh  flubrepand  rugged,  flowers  one-flyled. 

4.  Tetracera  Doliocarpus. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1241. 

Doliocarpus  caule  lcandente,  foliis  ovatis  dentatis, 
pedunculis  lateralibus  unifioris.  Roland,  abt.  holm. 
1 75 6.  p.  249.  t.  9. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate,  toothed  at  the  end,  peduncles 
axillary  one-flowered,  flowers  one-flyled. 

5.  Tetracera  ftridta. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1241. 

Doliocarpus  caule  ftridlo,  foliis  defiexis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  dentatis',  lloribus  terminalibus.  Roland,  abt 
holm.  1756.  p.  249. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  toothed,  flowers  terminating  one- 
flyled,  ft  cm  ftribt. 

6.  Tetracera  Calinea. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1241. 

Calinea  fcandens-.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  556.  t.  221. 
Doliocarpus  Calinea.  Dibit,  ncflr.  n.  3. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  quite  entire  Jmooth,  peduncles 
many -flowered  lateral,  flowers  one-flyled. 

7.  Tetracera  obovata.  1 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1241. 

Soramia  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  552.  t.  219. 
Mappia  guianenfis.  Did.  noftr. 

Leaves  obovate  quite  entire  Jmooth,  peduncles  Jubcorymbofle 
lateral,  flowers  one-flyled. 

8.  Tetracera  nidcia. 

Lin. flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1242.  Vahlflymb.  3.  70. 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  rugged  quite  entire ,  flowers  one- 
flyled. 

**  Flowers  moftly  flour -fly  led. 

Tetracera  Euryandra. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1242.  Vahl  fymb.  3.  71. 
Euryandra  fcandens.  Forflt.  prodr.  n.  228.  gen.  n.  41. 
Dibl.  noftr. 

Leaves  oblong  obtufle  even  quite  entire ,  flowers  three- 
fly  led. ~\ 

10.  Tetracera  volubilis. 

Lin.  flpec.  751.  Reich.  2.  617.  Willd.  2.  T242. 
hort.  cliff.  214.;  Vahl  fly  mb.  3.  71.  Gwrtn. 
flrubt.  1.  336.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  146./.  1. 

Petraea  floribus  fpicatis,  fcabris  lauri  foliis.  Amm. 
hort.  581. 

Leaves  very  rugged  flerrate,  flowers  flour -fly  led. 
rii.  Tetracera  Ire  vis. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1242.  Vahlflymb.  3.  71. 
Leaves  oblong  even  aim  oft  quite  entire  acuminate,  flowers 
terminating. 

12.  Tetracera  alnifolia. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1243, 

Leaves  oblong  acute  almoft  quite  entire  flomewhat  rugged 
beneath,  panicle  terminating. 

DESCRIPTIONS;  &C. 

1.  Calyx-leaves  often  fix.  Capfule  ovate,  attenu¬ 
ated,  fmooth,  opening  longitudinally  on  one  fide. 
Seed  one,  fmall,  black,  girt  below  by  a  toothletted 
aril D. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  See  Deeima. 

2.  A  fhrub,  with  long  downy  twigs,  and  alternate, 
lharp-pointed,  toothed  leaves,  which  are  of  a  bright 
green  above,  and  downy  beneath :  the  flowers  are 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  january. 

3.  A  fhrub,  with  feveral  rough  ftems  or  twigs, 
fubdividing  into  long  branches  and  branchlets,  which 
rife  to  the  branches  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  and, 
bending  over  them,  hang  downwards  to  the  ground  : 
the  branches,  branchlets,  and  even  the  leaves  are 
very  rough  :  the  latter  {land  alternate,  and  are  roundilh 
and  (lightly  undulated  on  the  edges :  the  flowers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Aublet,  are  male  and  female,  and  are  of  a 
white  colour. 

Native  of  Guiana,  where  it  grows  in  woods,  fome- 
times  fo  very  plentifully  as  to  be  extremely  inconve¬ 
nient  to  thofe  who  endeavour  to  walk  in  them  °. 


n  Vahl. 


®  Aublet. 
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4.  A  fhrub,  with  a  climbing  ftem,  and  alternate, 
ovate,  toothed,  pointed  leaves  :  the  flowers  are  rather 
lmall,  and  are  iueceeded  by  rounded  or  globofe  cap- 
iules. — Native  of  Surinam. 

5.  A  fhrub,  rifling  with  a  ftraight  ftem:  leaves 
ovate,  lanceolate,  and  toothed :  flowers  borne  at  the 
extremities  of  the  branches. — Native  of  Surinam  p. 

6.  See  Doliocarpus  Calinea. 

7.  See  Mappia  guianenflis. 

8.  Branches  round,  fmooth.  Branchlets  moftly 
two-parted,  fomewhat  hairy,  rugged.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  three  or  four  inches  long,  fomewhat  fhining, 
marked  with  lines  above  along  the  nerves,  beneath  in 
a  manner  ribbed  with  the  raifed  nerves  ;  the  nerves 
beneath  and  the  rib  on  both  lides  villole  ;  they  are 
veined,  rugged  efpecially  the  younger  ones,  bluntilh  ; 
fometimes  obfcure  remote  toothlets  run  from  the 
neives  a  little  beyond  the  edge:  the  younger  leaves 
when  examined  with  a  magnifier  appear  to  have  mi¬ 
nute  whitifh  fcales  fcaitered  over  the  upper  furface  ; 
the  older  ones  are  marked  with  imprefled  dots. 
Petiole  fhort,  convex  beneath,  channelled  above  from 
a  thin  upright  margin.  Racemes  a  htt’e  above  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  from  the  end  of  the 
branchlets,  compound,  longer  than  the  leaf.  Partial 
peduncles  and  pedicels  alternate,  filiform,  villofe,  pur- 
plilh.  Bradte  ovate,  membranaceous,  acute,  at  the 
bale  of  the  partial  peduncles.  Calyx  five-leaved  : 
leaflets  roundifti,  the  three  outer  fmaller,  fhort,  the 
two  inner  larger,  concave,  Imooth,  the  edges  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  ftibcihate  when  examined  with  a  magnifier. 
Corolla  four-pe tailed:  petals  roundifn,  a  little  plaited 
and  waved  about  the  edge,  two  fomewhat  lefs  than 
the  others.  Filaments  length  of  the  petals,  fmooth. 
Anther  on  each  fide  oy  the  fide  of  the  filament  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  Germ  ovate,  acute,  fmooth.  Style 
length  of  the  filaments.  Stigma  flat,  fubpeltate. 
Suppofed  to  have  been  found  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad 
by  von  Rohr. 

9.  Leaves  petioled,  paler  underneath,  two  inches 
dong  and  more  °.  See  Euryandra.] 

10.  This  has  a  woody  ftalk.  rifing  to  the  height  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  covered  wit!)  a  gray  bark, 
and  fending  out  feveral  (lender  woody  branches  which 
twine  about  any  neighbouring  fupport.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long-ovate,  near  fix  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and 
a  half  broad,  (lightly  indented  on  their  edges  towards 
their  points,  and  having  many  tranfverfe  veins  run¬ 
ning  from  the  midrib  to  the  edges ;  they  are  placed 
alternate  on  the  branches,  (land  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
aie  of  a  grayifh  colour  on  their  upper  furface,  and 
biown  on  their  under.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
panicles  at  the  end  of  the  branches';  theft  panicles 
are  compofed  of  three  cr  four  fhort  thick  fpikes, 
which  branch  out  from  the  lower  part  of  the  principal 
(pike,  which  is  much  longer  and  thicker  than  the 
others.  The  flowers  have  fix  thin  purple  petals,  of 
the  fame  length  as  the  calyx,  and  very  fugacious. 
The  four  germs  become  fo  many  oval  capfule^  which 
are.  reflexed,  open  lengthwife  on  the  upper  fide,  and 
have  each  one  oblong  feed  inclofed.  Mr.  Miller  af¬ 
firms,  that  this  fhrub  is  very  different  from  the  Fag  us 
americana,  &c.  of  Plukenet :  [but  that  is  continued 
as  a  fynonym  by  Gaertner,  Willdenow,  &c. 

Capfules  acuminate  both  ways,  fpreading  horizon¬ 
tally,  coriaceous,  fmooth,  very  dg,rk  cheftnut-coloured, 
one-ceiled.  Seed  ovate,  fomewhat  Wrinkled  and  an¬ 
gular,  black,  fhining,  very  minutely  dotted;  fur- 
rounded  by  a  flefhy  membranaceous  aril,  which  is 
white,  quite  entire  below,  faftened  to  the  navel,  above 
divided  longitudinally  by  a  cleft,  and  thence  towards 
each  fide  deeply  cloven  into  linear  parallel  fegments : 
the  feed  is  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  capfule  *. 

Native  of  South  America.]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it 
grows  naturally  at  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  was  difeo- 
vered  by  Dr.  Houftoun,  who  fent  it  to  England. 
He  received  it  alfo  from  the  ifland  of  Bermuda,  where 
it  was  found  by  Dr.  Crefly. 

1 1.  Branchlets  flexuofe,  with  an  afh-coloured  bark, 
fmooth,  fomewhat  angular.  Leaves  alternate,  atrenu- 
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ated  at  the  bafe,  obfcurely  ferrate  at  top  with  a  few 
teeth,  two  or  three  inches  long,  veined,  finooth  on 
both  fides,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Peduncles  foli- 
tary  or  two  together,  an  inch  long.  Flowers  in  a 
fort  of  raceme,  on  one  or  two-flowered  pedicels. 

Calyx-leaves  fix,  roundifh.  Styles  two,  awl-lhaped. 

Capfules  four,  roundifh,  ventricofe,  mucronate,.  very 
fmooth,  fhining.  Seed  one,  fmall,  black,  fhining, 
covered  below  up  to  the  middle  with  a  whitifh  aril 
toothletted  at  the  edge. — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies1. 

12.  Branches  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  coriaceous,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  rounded 
at  the  tip,  moftly  quite  entire  at  the  edge,  but  fome- 
times  having  an  obfcure  tooth  or  two  at  the  tip,  pa¬ 
rallel-netted  veined,  fmooth  and  fhining  above.  ^Ca¬ 
lyx  four-leaved.  Corolla  leems  to  be  five-petalled. 

Filaments  widening  a  little  at  the  top.  Anther  on 
each  fide.  Capfules  four,  one-feeded.  Seed  black, 
wholly  covered  with  a  whitifh  aril.  Panicle  fimple. 

Peduncles  three- flowered. — Native  of  Guinea9. 

We  have  here  many  diftindt  genera  of  various  au¬ 
thors  united  under  one,  from  their  agreement  in  the 
general  charadters.  As  Delima  of  Linneus,  Rhinium 
and  Mappia  of  Schreber,  Tigarea ,  Calinea  and  Sora 
mia  of  Aublet,  Doliocarpus  of  Rolander,  and  Eury- 
andra  of  Forfter.  Wiildenow  fufpedts,  that  Affa  in- 
d;ca  of  Houttuyn,  {fyft-  4.  p>  40.  t.  26.)  is  a  lpecies 
of  this  genus.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  feeds  being  procured  from  the  countries  where 
the  plant  naturally  grows  fhould  be  low'n  in  pots  filled 
with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed 
of  tanners  bark,  where  they  mud  be  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  other  exotic  feeds  from  the  fame  coun¬ 
tries  :  and  as  the  plants  feldom  come  up  the  lame 
year,  the  pots  fliould  be  removed  into  the  ftove  be 
fore  winter,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  between  the  1  8.  Tetragonia  cryftallina.  Diamond  Tetragonia. 
other  pots  of  plants,  where  they  fliould  remain  till  |  Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.1025.  L'llerit.  ftirp 

taken  out  and  plunged 


Gsrtn.  friiof.  2.  204.  Ait.  kew.  2.  176.  Mill, 
fig.  17 6.  t.  263.  /.  2.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  87. 
Comm.  hort.  2.  205.  t.  103.  Seba  thej.  2.  13.  t. 
11./.  8.  (Euonymo  affinis.) 

Shrubby ,  leaves  linear ,  fruits  winged. 

Tetragonia  decumbens.  Trailing  Tetragonia. 

Lin  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1023.  Ait.  kew.  2.  177. 
Mill.  fig.  176.  t.  263.  /.  1. 

Shrubby  frofty ,  leaves  obovate ,  fruits  winged. 

Tetragonia  herbacea.  Herbaceous  'Tetragonia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  687 .  fyjl .  467 .  Reich.  2.  504.  Willd. 
2.  1023.  mant.  398.  Ait.  kew.  2.  177.  Comm, 
hort.  2.  203.  t.  102.  (Tetragonocarpos.) 
Herbaceous  even ,  leaves  ovate  petioled ,  fruits  winged. 

[4.  Tetragonia  hirfuta.  Hairy  Tetragonia. 

Lin.fyft.  467.  Willd.  2.  1023.  fuppl.  258. 
Herbaceous  hirfute  procumbent ,  leaves  ovate  villofe ,  flow¬ 
ers  axillary  tern  JeJfile. 

Tetragonia  fpicata.  Spiked  Tetragonia. 

Lin.fyft.  467.  Willd.  2.  1024.  fuppl.  258. 

Smooth  herbaceous  ereCl ,  lower  leaves  ovate,  uppermoft 
lanceolate  fmooth ,  flowers  racemed. 

6.  Tetragonia  echinata.  Hedge-hog  Tetragonia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1024.  Ait.  kew.  177. 
Herbaceous,  leaves  rhomb-ovate ;  fruits  echinate. 
Tetragonia  expanfa.  Horned  Tetragonia. 

Lin.  fyft.  467.  Willd.  2.  1024.  Murr.  in  comm, 
goett.  1783.  p.  13.  /. 5.  Scop,  infubr.  1.  32.  t.  14. 
Thunb.  in  Linn,  tranf.  2.  335.  Ait.  kew.  178. 

T.  cornuta.  Gsrtn.  fruCt.  2.  483, 

T.  halimifolia.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  223.  efcul.  67.  n.  37. 
Roth,  abhand.  48.  t.  8. 

T.  japonica.  Thunb.  jap.  208.  Lin.fyft.  467. 
Demidovia  tetragonoides.  Pallas  hort.  demid.  150. 

/.i. 

Herbaceous,  leaves  cvatc-rhombed,  fruits  four-horned. 


fpring,  when  they  fhould  be 
into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,  which  will  bring 
up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good.  When  the 
plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  planted 
in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  bed  of  tan,  fhading  them  from 
the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root ;  after  which 
their  treatment  mull  be  the  fame  as  for  the  Annona, 
and  the  like  tender  exotic  plants,  which  require  to  be 
kept  always  in  the  tan-bed. 

TETRAGONIA.  {Abbreviated  by  Linneus,  from  Te- 
tragonocarpus  a  name  of  Commelvn  s,  given  from  the 
four-cornered  form  of  the  fruit. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  627.  Reich,  n.  683.  Schreb.  n.  859. 

Gsrtn.  t.  127.  179.  fuff.  317. 

OafT.  12.  4.  Icofandria  Pentagynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulents.  Ficoides  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved,  fuperior :  leaflets  four,  ovate, 
bent  down  and  flat,  rolled  back  at  the  edge,  coloured, 
permanent. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  called  fo. 

Stam.  Filaments  twenty,  capillary,  fhorter  than  the 
calyx.  Anthers  oblong,  'incumbent. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  five-cornered,  inferior.  Styles 
four,  awl-fhaped,  recurved,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  longitudinal  of  the  ftyle,  pubefcent. 

Per.  Drupe  coriaceous,  four-cornered  with  four  longi¬ 
tudinal  wings,  the  oppofite  angles  narrower,  not  open¬ 


ing. 


Seed  one,  bony,  four-celled:  kernels  oblong. 

Obs.  The  firft  flower  adds  a  fifth  part  of  the  number 
in  every  part  of  the  fructification :  hence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  general  rule ,  it  is  placed  in  the 
order  pentagynia. 

essential  character. 

CaL  three  to  five-parted.  Pet.  none.  Drupe  infe¬ 
rior,  1  ~  "  ‘  ‘  ' 


inclofing 


a  nut  from  three  to  eight-celled. 


SPECIES. 

I-.  Tetragonia  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Tetragonia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  687.  fyft.  467.  Reich.  2.  504.  Willd. 
2.  1023.  mant.  398.  hort.  cliff.  126.  upf.  126. 


Vahl. 
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i.  81. 

t.  39.  Ait.  kew.  2.  178. 

Herbaceous  frofty,  leaves  ovate  Jeflile ,  fruits  unarmed .] 
descriptions, 

1.  Stems  flender  woody,  rifing  three  or  four  feet 
high  if  fupported,  otherwife  trailing,  covered  with  a ' 
light  gray  bark,  and  dividing  into  a  great  number  of 
trailing  branches,  which  when  young  are  fucculent,  of 
an  herbaceous  colour,  and  covered  with  fmall  pellucid 
drops,  which  refledt  the  light,  fomewhat  like  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Ficoides.  As  the  branches  grow  older,  they 
become  more  woody.  Leaves  narrow,  thick,  fuccu¬ 
lent,  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
broad,  concave  and  blunt-pointed ;  they  are  placed 
alternately,  and  at  their  bafe  comes  out  a  duller  of 
fmaller  leaves,  which  have  the  like  pellucid  drops 
with  the  ftalks.  Flowers  axillary,  at  every  joint  to¬ 
wards  the  ends  of  the  branches,  folitary,  or  two  or 
three  together.  Calyx-leaves  five,  fpreading  and  a 
little  re  flexed,  green  without  and  yellow  within.  Sta¬ 
mens  about  forty,  terminated  by  oblong  proftrate  an¬ 
thers  which  fill  up  the  middle  of  the  flower.  [In  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  are  numerous  fmaller  leaves,  or 
rudiments  of  branches.  The  flowers  are  folitary  or 
digdled  into  a  terminating  raceme  *. 

The  fruit  is  an  inferior  juicelefs  drupe,  with  eight 
wings,  alternately  larger  and  fmaller,  but  all  rounded, 
leafy- compreffed  and  coriaceous :  fhell  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  drupe,  bony,  ovate-globular,  having  alfo 
eight  rounded  wings  alternately  larger  and  fmaller, 
four-celled,  valvelefs ;  cells  very  fmooth  within,  cheft- 
nut- brown.  Seeds  folitary,  attenuated  upwards  and 
elongated  from  a  lubglobular  bafe,  fmooth,  cheftnut- 
ruft- coloured,  faftened  by  a  fhort  umbilical  chord  to 
the  top  of  the  cells..  Embryo  inverted,  curved  and 
hooked  \ 

This  and  all  the  fpecies  except  the  two  laft  are  na¬ 
tives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. — It  was  cultivated 
in  1712,  by  Bifhop  Compton }  and  flowers  from  july 
to  feptember*.] 

2.  This  has  larger  ftalks  than  the  preceding,  but 
they  branch  out  in  like  manner ;  the  branches  trail 
upon  the  ground ;  the  young  branches  are  very  fuccu- 
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lent,  and  almoft  as  thick  as  a  man’s  little  finger. 
The  leaves  are  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  ; 
their  iurface  covered  with  very  finall  pellucid  drops, 
as  are  alfo  the  young  branches.  Flowers  larger, 
bpon  pretty  long  foct-ftalks,  three  or  four  from  the 
fame  point.  Calyx  and  anthers  of  a  pale  ftilphur  co¬ 
lour. 

[Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758.  It  flowers 
from  July  to  feptemberC] 

3.  This  has  large  fldhy  roots.  Branches  weak  and 
trailing,  generally  decaying  about  midfummer,  and 
new  fboots  produced  late  in  autumn.  The  leaves 
come  out  in  bunches ;  they  are  oval,  plane,  and  not 
lo  thick  and  fucculent  as  in  the  other  forts ;  they  are 
little  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad. 
1  he  flowers  are  produced  from  the  wings  of  the 
leaves  in  february:  they  are  like  thofe  of  the  fecond 
fort,  and  have  long  (lender  foot-ftalks. 

[Axils  raoft  commonly  without  any  rudiments  of 
branches.  Peduncles  three,  one-flowered  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ;  which  are  obovate-lanceolate  z. 

Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers'  in 
June  and  july\ 

4.  5.  Thefe  were  found  at  the  Cape  by  Thun- 
berg. 

6.  Root  biennial.  Stem  herbaceous,  near  the  root 
dividing  into  diffufed  branches,  rendered  angular  by 
the  petioles  running  down  them,  fcarcely  a  foot  long 
Leaves  iucculent,  fpreading,  an  inch  in  leno-th  :  pe¬ 
tioles  Ihorter  by  half  than  the  leaves.  Peduncles  ax¬ 
illary,  folitary,  filiform,  covered  with  Alining  blad¬ 
ders,  purple,  very  fliort.  Flowers  pendulous,  ap¬ 
pearing  as  if  frofted  with  cryftalline  bladders.  Calyx 
three-leaved  or  four-leaved,  yellowifli  green  within 
Stamens  commonly  three,  feldom  four.  Germ  flat 
beneath,  three-fided  ;  the  angles  echinate  with  many 
conical  procefies.  Styles  three.  Nut  three-celled. 
Found  at  the  Cape  by  Mafifon,  and  introduced  in 
*7  74>  It  flowers  from  may  to  auguft  b. 

7.  Stem  herbaceous,  even,  procumbent,  branched 
fomewhat  angular  with  raifed  itreaks  from  the  decur¬ 
rent  margins  of  the  petioles,  a  little  thicker  than  a 
gooie  quill,  weak.  Branches  numerous,  elongated, 
round,  fpreading.  Leaves  alternate,  bluntilh,  "quite 
entire,  horizontal,  fhorter  than  the  internodes,  an 
inch  and  half  long.  Petioles  (lender,  flattifli  above, 
an  inch  long.  Peduncles  fublolitary,  axillary,  one- 
flowered,  very  (hort.  Flowers  yellow.  Calyx  four- 
parted,  feldom  five-parted,  coloured  within,  one 
wider  and  more  rounded  than  the  reft.  Stamens  fix- 
teen  or  twelve.  Germ  very  fmall.  Styles  fix,  fel¬ 
dom  five.  Drupe  rude,  turbinate  or  obconical, 
flelhy,  four-cornered  or  five-cornered  towards  the 
top,  horned  with  the  acute  angles  being  more  pro¬ 
duced.  Nut  bony,  with  cells  correfponding  to  the 
number  of  ftyles ;  containing  one  ovate  white  kernel. 
The  whole  plant  is  ftudded  with  very  minute  cryftal¬ 
line  dots,  as  in  fome  fpecies  of  Atriplex,  Chenopo- 
dium  and  Mefembryanthemum c. 

.  According  to  Scopoli,  the  ftem  is  a  foot  high,  up¬ 
right,  with  fpreading  branches  from  the  very  bottom, 
moftly  Ample,  covered  with  fmall  confluent  tuber¬ 
cles.  Leaves  thickifli,  tubercled ;  the  tubercles  on 
the  back  more  Alining;  waved  or  fubfinuate.  Pe¬ 
tioles  channelled,  fpreading.  Flowers  folitary  from 
the  axils,  fcflile  or  Aiortly  peduncled.  Calyx  four¬ 
toothed,  with  Alining  granules  fcattered  over  it,  and 
from  the  bafc  of  each  tooth  a  petal-Aiaped  lamella, 
of  a  fubovate  form,  granulated,  and  of  a  yellowifh- 
green  colour.  Stamens  to  fixteen,  four  from  each 
angle,  alternate  with  the  teeth  of  the  calyx.  Styles 
five.  Fruit  four-cornered,  four-horned,  four-celled, 
with  one  feed  in  each  cell ;  fometimes  five-celled,  and 
even  eight-celled.  Seeds  oblong,  (lightly  gibbous, 
fmooth,  yellow  on  the  outfide,  white  within. 

Thunberg,  who  at  firft  took  the  Japonefe  plant  to 
be  a  fpecies  diftind  from  this,  defcribes  it  as  wholly 
fucculent  and  fmooth :  the  ftem  angular,  decumbent. 
Ample,  a  foot  high.  Leaves  ftibcordate,  ovate, 

T  Hort*  kew.  *  Linn,  mar.t.  *  Hort.  kew. 
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fomewhat  angular,  acute,  entire,  dotted  all  ovf'f  wittl 
very  finally  pores,  two  inches  long,  the  upper  ones 
gra  uai  y  (mailer,  on  (hort  petioles  widening  by  de- 
giees  into  the  leaf.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on 
peduncles  half  a  line  in  lengh;  Calyx  four-parted; 
Drupe  four-cornered,  four-horned,  the  fize  of  a  pea. 

Gasrtnei-  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  juicelefs  inferior 
drupe,  ftmturbinate,  rhomb-compfefted,  obfcUrelv 
grooved,  crowned  with  the  converging  four-toothed 
calyx,  four-horned :  rind  herbaceous-membranaceous, 
ending  above  in  the  calyx,  below  in  the  peduncle, 
but  within  between  the  bale  of  the  (hell  and  the  origin 
of  the  peduncle  having  an  almoft  hemifpherical  cavity 
either  quite  empty,  or  with  a  cellular-cobwebby  lub- 
ftance  in  it.  Shell  fomewhat  bony,  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  fruit;  the  naked  ferruginous  fix  or  eight-tu- 
bercled  top  prominent  within  the  cavity  of  the  calyx, 
the  reft  covered  with  the  rind,  four-horned,  eight-* 
grooved,  fix  or  eight-celled.  Seeds  folitary,  hooked 
and.  doubled  together,  narrowing  upwards,  red-fer- 
ruginous4  Embryo  inverted,  yellowilh,  curved  and 
hooked. 

Native  of  New  Zealand,  by  the  fides  of  woods  in 
bufhy  landy  places;  alfo  within  the  tropics  on  the 
(here  of  the  ifland  ft  ongatabu  :  and  in  Japan.  Though 
not  uied  by  the  inhabitants,  it  is  a  very  good  pot¬ 
herb.  .  By  the  orders  of  Captain  Cook,  whilft  they 
vveie  in  port  it  was  ferved  to  the  failors  boiled  eveiY 
day  at  break  faft  and  dinner a. 

It  is  a  biennial  plant,  and  was  introduced  in  1772, 
by  Sir  Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers  here  in  auguft  and 
leptember0. 

8.  Root  annual.  Plant  a  fpan  high,  the  whole  co- 
veied  with  cryftalline  papillae.  Stem  in  a  manner 
upnght,  round,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed.  The  bot¬ 
tom  branches  only  oppofite,  all  the  reft  alter  nate,  di¬ 
chotomous  at  the  top,  fpreading  a  little,  Leaves 
alternate,  except  the  two  lower  which  are  oppofite, 
acute,  quite  entire,  three-nerved,  fomewhat  'fiefby, 

r°  ii  §reen  011  b°th  fides,  fpreading,  gradualiy 

jmaller  upwards,  from  eighteen  to  thirty  lines  in 
length,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  lines  in  breadth. 
Flowers  folitary,  or  very  feldom  two  together,  the 
uppermoft  remote  from  the  axil ;  the  reft  axillary, 
fublcflile,  eredt,  tawny.  Peduncles  round,  growing 
in  length  when  bearing  fruit.  Calyx  four-parted,  as 
it  were  four-leaved.  Stamens  about  fixteen,  inferted 
into  the  bafe  of  the  calyx :  anthers  roundifh,  two- 
celled,  fubpeltate.  Germ  turbinate-quadrangular,  as 
it  were  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  running  down,  and  of 
the  lame  ftibftance,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  germ 
pioperly  fo  called  is  almoft  immerfed,  ovate  and  pu- 
befeent.  Styles  four,  diverging,  upright,  pubefeent. 
Drupe  dry,  ipongy,  obovate-turbinate,  quadrangular, 
umbilicate,  one-celled,  cinereous,  brown  within,  pu* 
befeent,  four  lines  long  and  three  wide.  Seed  a  four- 
lobed  nut,  fometimes  as  it  were  beaked  at  the  top, 
four-celled. 

Found  in  Chancaye  a  province  of  Peru  by  Dom- 
be.y,  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  the  Paris  garden, 
where  it  flowers  and  fruits  during  the  fummer,  grow¬ 
ing  up  and  perifhing  in  a  few  months f.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  Kew  in  1788,  by  Monf.  Thouin6.] 
propagation  and  culture. 

1  6.  Thefe  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings, 

which  fliould  be  cut  off  Aom  the  plants  a  few  days 
before  they  are  planted,  that  the  part  where  they  are 
cut  may  be  healed,  otherwife  they  will  rot,  for  the 
leaves  and  flalks  are  very  full  of  moifture.  The  belt 
time  to  plant  thefe  cuttings  is  in  july,  that  they  may 
have  time  to  make  good  roots  before  winter.  Thefe 
cuttings  may  be  planted  on  a  bed  of  frefh  earth,  and 
if  they  are  fhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  it  will  be  of  fervice  to  them.  They  fhould  be 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water,  but  they  muft  not 
have  it  in  too  great  plenty,  for  that  will  rot  them. 

In  about  fix  weeks  after  planting,  the  cuttings  will 
be  fufficiently  rooted  to  tranfplant,  therefore  they 
fhould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  pots  filled  with 

d  Forfter,  efcul.  c  Hort.  kew.  f  L’Heritier. 

8  Hort.  kew. 
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Ijo-hc  frelh  undunged  earth,  and  placed  ip  a  toady' 
fituation  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after  whici 
time  they  may  be  placed  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  where  they  may  remain 
till  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  oftober ;  at  which 
time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the  green-houle, 
and  placed  where  they  may  enjoy  as  much  free  air  as 
pofiible  in  mild  weather  ;  for  they  only  require _  to  be 
prote&ed  from  the  froft,  being  pretty  hardy  with  re- 
fped  to  cold,  but  they  fhould  not  have  too  much 
moifture  ih  winter.  If  thefe  plants  are  planted  in  the 
full  ground  in  the  fummer  feafon,  they  will  grow  pro- 
digioufly  rank  and  large ;  as  they  alio  will,  if  they  are 
permitted  to  root  into  the  ground  through  the  holes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  ;  therefore  the  pots  mould 
be  frequently  removed  to  prevent  it,  for  when  they 
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grow  too  freely,  their  leaves  will  be  very  full  ot 
moifture ;  which,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
fruit,  which  is  always  produced  at  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,  will  weigh  the  branches  upon  the 
o-round,  and  render  the  plants  very  unftghtly.  1  he 
plants  of  this  kind  commonly  grow  very  draggling ; 
therefore  the  more  their  roots  are  confined  in  the  pots, 
the  more  clofe  and  ftinted  will  be  the  heads  oi  the 
plants ;  which  is  what  they  fhould  always  be  kept  to, 
in  order  to  render  them  Tightly.  The  flowers  of  thefe 
plants  have  no  great  beauty,  but  as  their  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  is  Angular,  they  may  be  allowed  a  place  in 
colle&ions  of  plants;  efpecially  as  they  require  no 
great  trouble  in  the  cultivation. 

The  firft  and  fecond  forts  may  alfo  be  propagated 
by  feeds,  Town  in  a  gentle  hot-bed  or  in  a  warm  bor¬ 
der  of  light  frefli  earth,  where  fometimes  they  will 
remain  a  whole  year  before  the  plants  come  up. 
When  they  are  about  four  inches  high,  take  them  up 
and  plant  them  in  pots ;  treating  them  in  the  fame 
manner  as  has  been  directed  for  the  cuttings. 

The  third  fort  never  produces  feeds  in  England, 
but  will  grow  from  cuttings  planted  early  in  the  fpring, 
with  the  fame  facility  as  the  others. 

[The  two  la  ft:  fpecies  are  more  tender,  efpecially 
the  eighth,  and  muff  be  kept  in  the  tan-ftove.  They 
are  propagated  only  by  feeds. 

Tetragonla  ivserolia.  See  Haloragis. 

Tetragonocarpos.  See  Tetragonia. 

Tetragonolobixs.  See  Lotus. 

Tetragonqtheca.  See  Polymnia. 

Tetrahit.  See  Galeopfls. 

.Tetralix.  See  Erica. 

TETRANTHUS.  [So  named  from  having  four  flowers 
within  one  common  calyx.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1354.  Swartz  ■prodr.  115. 
Oaff.  19.  5.  Syitgenefia  Polygamia  Segregata. 

Nat.  order  of  Capitate.  Cinarocephake  JuiT. 

'  CENERIC  CHARACTER. 

C al.  Common  five-leaved,  four-flowered:  leaflets  linear, 
ere6t,  crliate,  at  the  bafe  of  the  florets. 

Perianth  proper  one-leafed,  tubulous,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe,  compreffed,  oblique  at  the  throat,  ci- 
liate  at  the  edge,  one-flowered,  many  times 
longer  than  the  common  calyx.' 

Cor.  Compound ,-  uniform,  equal.  Corollets  four,  her¬ 
maphrodite. 

•  Proper ■  one-petalled,  funnel-form ;  tube  gradually 
widening ;  border  five  cleft,  unequal;  the  two 
upper  fegments  finaller  and  lefs  divided,  the 
three  lower  more  fpreading,  oblong,  obtufe. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  from  the  bafe  of  the  corollet, 
half  the  length  of  the  tube.  Anther  tubulous. 

Fist.  Germ  from  the  bottom  of  the  perianth,  under  the 
filaments,  oblong.  Style  longer  than  the  ftamens  and 
corolla,  filiform,  divided  beyond  the  middle.  Stigmas 
reflexed,  linear,  obtufe. 

Per.  none.  Perianth  proper  unchanged,  permanent, 
including. 

Seed  oblong,  ftriated,  crowned  with  the  membranaceous 
(filiate  margin  of  the  apex. 

Rec.  very  (mail,  naked. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  common  four- flowered.  Perianth  proper  one- 
leafed.  Seeds  crowned. 


1.  Tetranthus  littoralis. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  1 16. 

description,  &c. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Hifpaniola. 
Tetraphis.  One  of  Eledwig’s  genera  of  Cryptogamia 
Mufci,  or  Modes.  Species  of  Mnium  according  to 
Linneus.] 

Teucrii  fagie.  See  Coldenia. 

Teucrii  species.  See  Veronica. 

TEUCRIUM.  [So  named  from  Teucer,  Jon  of  Scaman- 
dery  and  father  in  law  of  Bar  dams,  king  of  Troy.) 
Lin.  *en.  n.  70 6.  Reich,  n.  764.  Schreb.  n.  960. 
"  Tournef.  t.  93.  Juff.  112.  Polium  Tournef.  t. 
93.  Chamsedrys  Tournef.  t.  97. 

CM'.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillata.  Labiate  Juff. 


generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft,,  acute,  almoft 
equal,  gibbous  at  the  bale  on  one  fide,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent :  tube  cylindric,  fhort,  end¬ 
ing  in  an  incurvated  throat:  upper  lip  eretft,  acute, 
deeply  two-parted  beyond  the  bafe,  the  fegments  at 
the  fides  diftant:  lower  lip  fpreading,  trifid:  the  la¬ 
teral  fegments  of  the  fame  form  with  the  upper  lip, 
almoft  ere£t ;  the  middle  one  very  large,  and  fome- 
what  rounded. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-flhaped,  longer  than  the 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  and  afcending  in  the  cleft  of 
it,  prominent.  Anthers  ftnall. 

Pist.  Germ  four-parted.  Style  filiform,  fituation  and 
fize  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  two,  (lender. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  foftering  the  feeds  at  the 
bottom. 

Seeds  four,  roundifh. 

Qbs.  The  upper  lip  of  the  corolla ,  divided  beyond  the 
bafe  and  gaping ,  refembles  a  corolla  defiitute 
of  an  upper  lip. 

Teucrium  of  Tournef ort  has  a  b ell -fh aped  calyx , 
and  the  fegment  of  the  lower  lip  of  the  corolla 
concave. 

Folium  of  Tourn.  has  the  flowers  colie  fed  into 
heads ,  terminating  the  branches . 

Chamaedrys  of  Tourn.  has  the  flowers  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves ,  calyx  tubular. 

Marum  of  Boerhaave  has  the  leaves  of  Serpyl- 
lium ;  and  an  acrid  odour. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  upper  lip  two-parted  beyond  the  bafe,.  divari¬ 
cating  where  the  ftamens  are. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Teucrium  campanulatum.  Small-flowered  Germander. 
Lin.  fpec.  786.  Reich.  3.  10.  Willd.  3.  13. 

Schreb.  unilab.  31.  n.  19.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  181. 
Iva  mofchata  flore  albo.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  24. 
j3.  T.  fupinum  perenne  paluftre  apulum  glabrum,  foliis 
laciniatis,  flore  albo.  Till.  pif.  193.  t.  49.  f.  i* 
AUion.  taur.  53.  , 

Leaves  multifid,  flowers  lateral folitary. 

[2.  Teucrium  orientale.  Great-flowered  Germander. . 
Lin.  fpec.  786.  Jyft.  525.  Reich.  3.  10.  Willd. 

3.  14.  bort.  cliff.  301.  Schreb.  unilab.  go.  n.  17. 
T.  orientale  anguftifolium  laciniatum,  flore  magno 
fubcaeruleo.  Tournef.  cor.  14.  Comm.  rar.  t. 
25.  Riv.  mon.  t.  19. 

(3.  T.  orient,  anguftif.  lacin.  magno  flore  fuaverubente. 
Tourn.  cor.  14. 

Leaves  multifid,  flowers  raceme d.] 

3.  Teucrium  Botrys.  Cut-leaved  annual  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  78 6.  Reich .  3-  i.i*  Willd.  3.  14*  bort. 
cliff.  301.  Pollich  pal.  n.  544.  Hoffm.  germ. 
200.  Roth.  germ.  1.  250.  2.  14.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  725.  Krock.  fief  n.  900.  Pillars  dauph.  2. 
350.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  146.  AJfo  aragon.  n. 

500.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  1.  Kniph.  cent.  9.  n. 
88.  Sabb.  hort.  3.  t.  91.  Mill.  fig.  I76-  u 
264.  f.  1. 

Botrys  chamtedryoides.  Bauh.  pin.  138. 

B.  verticillata.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  298. 

Chamsdrys.  Hall.  helv.  n,  289.  .  .  . 

§  C.  laciniatis 
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C.  laciniatis  foliis.  Lob.  hijl.  209.  if.  385.  Park, 
theat.  104.  4.  ic,  105.  4.  Raiihiji.  528.  Tournef. 
inft.  205.  VaiiL  far.  33. 

C,  altera.  Matth.  597.  Camer.  epit.  568.  Paulli 
dan.  t.  48. 

C.  vera  foemina.  FuchJ.  hijl.  870.  Dalech.  hijl. 

.  ii63- 

C.  minor  annua,  laciniatis  hirfutis  foliis.  Mor.  hijl. 
/.  11./.  22./.  18. 

Chamaspitys  altera.  Dod.  pempt.  4 6.  > 

C.  foemina.  Ger.  421.  2.  525.  2s 

Chamsecyparifliis  agreftis.  Trag.  79. 

Iva  mofchata.  Tabern.  ic.  385. — folio  multifido. 
Rivin.  mon.  t.  14. 

Leaves  multifid,  Jlowers  lateral  in  threes  peduncled. 

4.  Teucrium  Chamsepitys.  Ground  Pine. 

Lin.  Jpec.  787.  JyJl.  525.  Reich.  3.  it.  hort.  cliff. 
301.  upf  160.  mat.  med.  143.  HndJ.  angl.  247. 
FI.  dan.  t.  733.  Crantz  aujlr.  249.  Neck, 

gallob.  248.  Pollich  pal.  n.  545.  Guett.  Jlamp. 
2.  248.  Sauv.  monfp.  175.  Pillars  dauph.  2. 
351.  Krock.  filej.  n.  901.  Affo  aragon.  n.  501. 
Gron.  virg.  64.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  92.  Blackw. 
t.  528.  Ludw.  eft.  t.  130.  .  Regnault  hot. 

Ajuga  Chamsepitys.  Schreb.  unilab.  24.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  517.  Smith  brit.  605.  engl.  bot.  t.  77. 
.&<?/&.  cant.  ed.  2.  «.  472.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  10. 

A.  1'.  Chamsepitys.  Camer.  epit.  679. 

Chamsepitys.  Matth.  940. 

Chamsepitys  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  283.  I.  Rati 
hi-fi-  57 3*  Jyn.  244. — odorata  flore  luteo.  Bauh. 
hijl.  3.  295.  . 

C.  iutea  vulgaris,  f.  folio  trifido.  Bauh.  pin.  249. 

Mor.  hijl.  J.  11.  /.  22.  /.  1.  ord.  3. 

C.  prima.  Dod.  pempt.  46.  1.  Riv.  mon.  14.  1. 

C.  mas.  Ger.  421.  1.  emac.  525.  1. 

Buguia.  Hall.  helv.  n.  284. 

B.  Chamsepitys.  Scop.  cam.  n.  718. 

p.  Chamaspitys  vulgaris  folio  trifido,  flore  rofeo,  lufi- 
tanica.  Tournef.  injl .  208. 

Leaves  trifid  linear  quite  entire ,  jlowers  Jeffile  lateral 
Jolitary ,  ftem  diffufed. 

5.  Teucrium  niffoiianum.  Tr fid-leaved  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  7S6.  Reich.  3.  12.  Willd.  3.  15. 
Schreb.  unilab.  29. 

T.  fupinum  annuum  lufitanicum,  foliis  laciniatis. 
Tournef.  injl.  208. 

Chamasdrys  annua  multiflora  tenuifolia  hifpanka 
1  ournefortii.  Mor.  hijl.  3.  423./.  11.  /.  22./. 

T  l9- 

Leaves  trifid  and  quinquefid  filiform ,  flowers  peduncled 
folitary  oppofite ,  Jlem  decumbent. 

[6.  Teucrium  pfeudo-chamaepitys.  Bajlard  Ground 
Pine.  .  /  * 

Z/tz.  fpec.  787.  fyft.  526.  Reich.  3.  12.  Willd. 
J.  15.  Schreb.  unilab.  29.  «.  15.  Gdr.  prov. 
276.  n.  3.  Gouanhort.  271.  illuftr.  35.  Desfont. 
atlant.  2.  2.  .SW'i’.  ^t>r/.  3.  /.  95. 

T.  fupinum  perenne,  foliis  laciniatis.  Tournef.  injl. 
208. 

Pfeudochamtepitys.  C/#/I  hijl.  2.  185. 

Chamsepitys  alba.  Camer.  epit.  680. 

C.  adulterina.  Lob.  ic.  385.— f.  Pfeudochamaspitys. 

Park,  theat.  283.  n.  4.  284.  /.  4.  Raii  hijl.  574. 
C.  fpuria,  multifido  folio,  Lamii  flore.  Bauh.  pin. 

250.  Mor.  hijl.  f.  11.  t.  21.  /.  2. 

C.  fpuria  altera  Dodonsi.  Ger.  emac.  526.  5. 
Chamtepityos  Ipurise  alterius  altera  icon.  Dod.  pempt. 
47  • 

Leaves  three-parted  trifid  lineary  flowers  racemed ,  Jlem 
rough-haired.  ]  * 

7.  Teucrium  Iva.  MuJIey  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  787.  Reich.  3.  13.  Vahl  fymb.  1.  40. 
Sauv.  monjp.  141.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  147. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  3.  Cavan,  ic.  n.  130.  t.  120. 
Gouan  hort.  271.  n :  6.  Affo  aragon.  n.  502. 
Lamarck,  ewycl.  2.  690. 

Ajuga  Iva.  Schreb.  unilab.  25.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  11. 
Chamsepitys  mofchata  foliis  ferratis.  Bauh.  pin.  249. 
Raii  hijl.  574.  Mor.  hijl.  f.  11.  t.  22.  /.  3. 
Tournef.  injl.  208. 

C.  i.  Iva  mofch.  Monfpelienfium.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  296. 
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C.  fpuria  prior.  Dod.  pempt.  47. 

Anthyllis  altera.  Cluf.  hijl.  2.  1 86.  Park,  theat ; 
281./.  3.  282.  n.  3. 

A.  chamsepityides  minor.  Lob.  hijl.  268.  i'c.  384. 

Iva  mofchata  inonfpeliaca.  Tabern.  ic.  386.  Ger . 

422.  3.  emac.  525.  4. 

Mofcharia  afperifolia.  Forjk.  defer.  158. 

Leaves  three-cufped  linear ,  Jlowers  Jeffile  lateral  folitary . 
[8.  Teucrium  mauritanum.  Moorijh  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  787.  Reich.  3.  13.  Schreb.  unilab.  20. 
n.  1 6. 

T.  delphinii  folio,  nom ramofum.  Shaw  afr.  575.  zV. 
Leaves  pinnate -multifid,  Jlem  quite  fimple  ere  A,  braftes 
fubulate-palmate.  ] 

9.  Teucrium  fruticans.  Narrow-leaved  Tree  Germander. 
Lin.  fpec.  787.  fyft.  526.  Reich.  3.  13.  Willd. 
3.  16.  hort.  cliff.  302.  Schreb.  unilab.  26. 
Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  90.  Sabb.  hort.  3.  i.  96. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  3. 

T.  boeticum.  Tabern.  ic.  381;  Dalech.  hijl.  1166. 
Ger.  533. /.  3.  emac.  659 ./.  5.  Park,  theat.  109. 
».  3.  iio.  /.  3.  526. 

T.  fruticans  boeticum.  Cluf.  hijl.  i.  348.  Bauh.  hijl. 
3.  291.  Tournef.  injl.  208.  Barrel,  rar.  348.  t. 
512.  Dill.  elth.  379.  t.  284.  /.  366,  367.  Zanich. 
ijt.  t.  1 63. 

T.  peregrinumj  folio  finuofo.  Bauh.  pin.  247. 
Chamsedrys  frutefeens,  floribus  violaceis.  TkfcJr.  hift. 
/.  11.  /.  22./.  7. 

Leaves  quite  entire  elliptic  iomentofe  beneath ,  flowers  la¬ 
teral  folitary  peduncled. 

id.  Teucrium  latifolium.  Broad-leaved  Tree  Germander . 
Lin.  fpec.  788.  Reich.  3.  13.  hort.  upf.  159. 
Curt,  magaz.  245. 

T.  fruticans  A.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  3. 

Ti  fruticans  y.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  17. 

T.  frut.  boeticuiDi  ampliore  folio.  Dill.  elth.  379. 
t.  284;  /:  368. 

T.  boeticum  humilius  &  ramofius;  folio  fubrotundo. 
Hort.  angl.  t.  3. 

T.  boeticum  flore  cseruleo.  Riv.  mon.  i.  18. 

T.  hifpanicum  latiore  folio.  Tournef.  injl.  208. 

Leaves  quite  entire  rhombed  acute  villofe  tomentofe  be¬ 
neath. 

[11*  Teucrium  refupinatum.  Refupine -flowered  Ger¬ 
mander. 

Desfont.  atlant.  2.  4.  t.  117.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  26. 
Villofe,  leaves  lanceolate  deeply  ferrate,  flowers  folitary 
Jeffile ,  corollas  rejupine. 

1 2.  Teucrium  ramofiflimum.  Branched  Germander. 

Desfont.  atlant.  2.-4.  /.  118. 

T.  quadratulurm  Schreb.  unilab.  j 6 .  n.  27.  Willd . 

Spec,  3.18. . 

Chamsedrys  hifpanica  minima  faxatilis  incana.  Tournef. 
injli  20  5  *• 

Hoary,  Jlem  fruticiiloje,  very  much  branched,  branchlets 
filiform,  leaves  obovate  crenate,  flowers  folitary  axil¬ 
lary  t 

13.  Teucrium  creticum.  Cretan  Germander. 

Lin. fpec.  788.  fyft.  5 26.  Reich.  3.  14.  Willd.  3. 

17.  hort.  cliff.  303.  upf.  159.  Gouan  monfp.  272. 
T.  hyflopifolium.  Schreb.  unilab.  28.  n.  11. 
Rofmarinum  ftoeebados  facie.  Alp.  exot.  103.  /.  102. 

Mor.  hijl.  3.  41  o.f  11.  t.  1 6.  f.  3. 

Leaves  lanceolate-linear  quite  entire,  Jlowers  racemed 
tern.  J 

14.  Teucrium  Marum.  Common  Marum  or  Cat-thyme . 
Lin.  Jpec.  788.  Jyft.  526.  Reich.  3.  14.  Willd.  3, 

18.  mant.  409.  hort.  cliff.  303.  upf.  159.  mat. 
med.  144.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  153.  /.  56.  Medic, 
aft.  palat.  3.  phyf.  207.  Schreb.  unilab.  36. 

28.  Blackw.  t.  47.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  ».  93. 
Ludw.  eft.  t.  14.  <5Vz£Z  &or/.  3.  /.  90. 

Marum.  Matth.  730. — Cortufl.  Bauh.  hijl.  3, 

242.  Raiihiji.  527.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  23. 
TragOriganum  Lob.  Ger.  emac.  668. 

T.  latifolium,  f.  Marum  Cortufl.  Park,  theat.  17. 

/•  2. 

Chamsedrys  maritima  incana  frutefeens,  foliis  lan- 
ceolatis.  Tournef.  inft.  205. 

(3.  C.  cretica  faxatilis  tenuifolia  foliis,  fubtus  incanis, 
Tournef.  inft.  206. 

1 6  Z  Leaves 


I 
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Leaves  quite  entire  ovate  acute  petioled  tomentqfe  be¬ 
neath,  flowers  racemed  all  dire  hied  one  way. 

[15.  Teucrium  multiflorum.  Many -flowered  Ger¬ 
mander. 

Lin.  flpec.  788.  fly  ft.  526.  Reich.  3.  15.  Willd 
3.  19.  hort.  cliff.  303:  Medic,  aft.  palat.  3 
phyfl.  208.  Schreb.  unilab.  36.  n.  26.  Gouan 
monflp.  ay  2.  Zinn.  goctt.  291. 

Marum  hifpanicum  nigrum.  Bocc.  mufl.  t.  117. 

flore  purpureo.  Hall,  goett.  314. 

Chamagdrys  multiflora  tenuifolia  hifpanica.  Tournef. 

inft.  205.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  182. 

C.  hifpanica  tenuifolia,  latiori  folio,  multiflora.  H. 

R.  P.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  182.  n.  7. 

Leaves  ovate ,  flmooth  above ,  flerrate-toothed ,  flowers 
racemed,  whorls  fix-flowered. 

1 6.  Teucrium  Laxmanni. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  526.  Reich.  3.  15.  Willd.  3.  20. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong  quite  entire  fleflile,  flowers  flolitary 
fleflftle. 

17-  I  eucrium  ftbiricum.  Siberian  Germander. 

Lin.flpec.  788.  fly  ft.  52  6.  Reich.  3.  15.  Willd.  3. 
20.  Schreb.  unilab.  28.  n.  12. 

Leaves  flerrate  ovate,  peduncles  flolitary  three-flowered \ 
the  middle  flower  fleflile,  braftes  linear-lanceolate. 
r8.  Teucrium  lalicifolium.  Willow-leaved  Germander. 
Lin.  flyfl.  526.  Reich.  3.  16.  mant.  80.  Schreb. 
dec.  1.  17.  t.  9. 

Ajuga  falicifolia.  Schreb.  unilab.  16.  Willd.  flpec. 
3 •  12. 

Chamsepitys  orientals  falicis  folio.  Tournefl.  cor.  14. 
Schreb.  dec.  1.  17.  t.  9. 

Leaves  lanceolate -elliptic  bluntijh  quite  entire,  calyxes 
quadrifid flolitary. 

19.  leucrium  aflaticum.  AJiatic  Germander. 

Lin.  flyfl.  527.  Reich.  3.  16.  Willd.  3.  21. 

mant.  80.  flacqu.  hort.  3.  24.  t.  41.  Schreb. 
unilab.  38.  n.  31.  Ait.  kew.  2.  277.  Med.  aft. 
palat.  3.  phyfl.  204.  t.  10. 

Leaves  lanceolate  repand-flerrate  reft  angular  at  the  bafle, 
flowers  flolitary  d\ 

20.  leucrium  cubenfe.  Cuba  Germander. 

Un-  flyfl-  527-  Reich.  3.  17.  Willd.  3.  21. 

Jacqu.  amer.  172.  t.  183.  f  74.  pift.  85.  /.  164. 
obfl.  2.  q.  t.  29.  Schreb.  unilab.  29.  n.  13. 

T.  chamtedrifolium.  Mill.  dift.  n.  16. 

T.  americanum  Chamtedryos  folio  flore  aibo.  Houfl 
MSS.  'J  ‘ 

Leaves  wedge-Jhaped  flerrate-ga/hed  flmooth  attenuated 
into  the*petiole,  flowers  flolitary  peduncled. 

[21.  Teucrium  Arduini. 

Lin.  flyfl.  527.  Reich.  3.  17.  Willd.  3.  22.  mant. 
81.  Schreb.  unilab.  40.  n.  37.  Arduin.  [tec.  1 
12.  c.  3. 

Leaves  ovate  flerrate,  raceme  flpiked  round  fleflile  termi¬ 
nating.^ 

22.  Teucrium  canadenfe.  Nettle-leaved  Germander. 

Lin.  flpec .  789.  Reich.  3.  17.  Willd.  3.  22. 

Pallas  it.  2.  569.  Schreb.  unilab.  41.  n.  39. 
Gron.  virg.  64  ? 

Chamaedrys  canadenfis,  urticag  folio  fubtus  incano. 
Tournefl.  inft.  205. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  flerrate,  Jlem  ere  ft,  raceme  round 
terminating,  whorls  fix -leaved. 

23.  Teucrium  virginicum.  Virginian  Germander. 

Lin.  flpec.  789.  flyfl.  527.  Reich.  3.18.  Willd.  3 . 

22.  Gron.  virg.  64.  Schreb.  unilab.  41.  n.  38. 

Medic,  aft.  palat.  3.  phyfl.  212.  Walt,  carol. 

161. 

Leaves  ovate  unequally  flerrate,  racemes  terminating. 

[24.  Teucrium  inflatum.  Thick-flpiked  Germander.  ■ 

Willd.  flpec.  2 3.  Swartz  prodr.  88.  Ait.  kew.  2. 
277.  Brown,  jam.  257. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  unequally  flerrate  pubeflcent, 

J pnes  fleflile  terminating,  calyxes  inflated  villofle. 

25‘  t  eucrium  hircanicum.  Bet ony -leaved  Germander 

n;[pecS  7  8  9-  Reich.  3.  18.  Willd.  3.  24. 
Schieh.  bilab.  40.  n.  36.  Medic,  aft.  palat.  3. 

T  yfl.  206.  Hall.  comm,  goett.  2.  343.  /.  n 
Arduin. flpec.  13.  4.  5  I3* 

jmlviTflJV  °blUfe’  irachiau 

jp.ues  very  long  terminating  feVde  Mral. 
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^6.  Teucrium  abutiloides.  Mulberry-leaved  Germander. 
Willd.  flpec.  3.  24.  L'Herit.  fltirp.  nov.  84.  Ait. 
kevj.  2.  .278. 

Leaves  cordate  toothed  acuminate,  racemes  lateral  nod- 
ding.  ] 

27.  leucrium  Scorodonia.  Sage-leaved  Germander ,  or 
Wood  Sage. 

Lin.  flpec.  7Z9.flyfl.q2j.  Reich.  3.18.  Willd.  3. 
24.  hort.  cliff.  301.  Hudf.  angl.  248.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  5 18.  Smith  brit.  606.  Light/,  flcot . 
303.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  40.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2. 
n-  473-  Siblh.  oxon.  n.  512.  FI.  dan.  t.  48 q. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  721.  Hoffm.  germ.  201.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  2 50.  2.  14.  Pollich  pal.  n.  546. 
Neck,  gallob.  247.  Villars  dauph.  2.  354.  Ger. 
gallopr.  278.  n.  7.  Aflflo  aragon.  n.  503.  Allion . 
pedem.  n.  152.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  .5.  Schreb. 
unilab.  39.  ».  35.  AW/c.  aft.  palat.  3. 

206. ^  Kniph.  cent.  11.  n.  96.  Regnault  bot. 
Scorodonia.  Lord,  hifli.  91.  1.  Riv.  mon.  t.  12. 

Blackw.  t.  9.  Sabb.  hort.  3.  t.  92. 

S.  f.  Salvia  agreftis.  Ger.  emac.  66 2.  Raii  hifli.  qj6 
flyn.  245. 

S.  f.  Scordium  alterum,  &  Salvia  agreftis.  Park, 
theat.  hi.  2. 

Scordium  alterum  f.  Salvia  agreftis.  Bauh.  pin.  247 . 
Scordion  alterum  Plinn.  Lob.  obfl.  262.  1.  ic.  1. 
497-2. 

Scordotis  f.  Scordium  folio  Sal  vise.  Bauh.  hifli.  3. 
295.  1.  &  294. 

Salvia  fylveftris.  Trag.  hifli.  1  q.  2. 

S.  agreftis  f.  Sphacelus.  Dod.  pempt.  291. 

Cham;edrys.  Hall.  helv.  n.  287.  Geflner  ic.  t.  Sq. 

C.  elatior  Salvias  folio,  flore  ochroleuco.  Mor.  hifli. 

3.  423./.  11. /.  20. /.  15. 

C.  fruticofa  fylveftris  Meliflas  folio.  Tournefl.  injl. 
20  q. 

Leaves  cordate  flerrate  petioled,  racemes  lateral  dire  ft  ed 
one  way ,  Jlem  ere  ft. 

[28.  Teucrium  Pfeudo-Scorodonia.  Bafllard  Wood  Sage. 
Lesflont.  atlant.  2 .5.  Willd. flpec.  3.  25. 

Shrubby,  leaves  cordate  toothed  petioled  hoary  beneath , 
racemes  dire  ft  ed  one  way.  ] 

29.  leucrium  maflilienfe.  Sweet-flcented  Germander. 
Lin.flpec.  789.  flyfl.  527.  Reich.  3.  19.  Willd. 
flpec.  3.  26.  flacqu,  hort.  1.  41.  /.  94.  Schreb. 
unilab.  39.  n.  34.  Medic,  aft.  palat.  3.  phyfl. 
205.  271./.  11.  Ger.  prov.  277./.  11.  Lour, 
cochinch.  362.  ed.  Willd.  439. 

T.  creticum.  Cluf.  hifli.  1.  348. 

Leaves  ovate  wrinkled  gaflh-crenate  hoary ,  jiems  ere  ft, 
racemes  Jlraight  dire  ft  ed  one  way. 

[30.  leucrium  betonicum.  Hoary  Germander. 

L'Herit.  Jlirp.  nov.  83.  /.  40.  Ait.  kew. .  2.  270. 
Willd.  flpec.  3.  25. 

Salvia  major  folio  glauco  ferrato.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  17. 

3-  f  3- 

Leaves  lanceolate  crenate  tomentofle  hoary  beneath ,  ra~ 
c ernes  terminating,  flowering  Jlem  brachiate.~\ 

31.  leucrium  Scordium.  Water  Germander. 

Lin.flpec.  J 90.  flyfl.  527.  Reich.  3.  19.  Willd.  3. 
27.  hort.  cliff.  302.7?.  flute  c.  n.  513*  mat.  med. 
144.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  156.  /.  57.  HudJ.  angl. 
247.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  519.  Smith  brit.  606. 
engl.  bot.  t.  828.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  474. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  51 1.  FI.  dan.  t.  593.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  j  19.  Neck,  gallob.  246.  Hoffm.  germ. 
201.  Roth.  germ.  1.  250.  2.  15.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  547.  Krock.  Jilefl.  n.  903.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
353.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  151.  Schreb.  unilab.  37 . 
n.  29.  Aflfo  aragon.  n.  504. 

Scordium.  Bauh.  pin.  247 .  Camer.  epit.  588.  Rod. 
pempt.  126.  Fuchf.  hifli.  776.  Mattb.  842.  Bauh. 
hifli.  3.  292.  2.  Ger.  534.  1,  2.  emac.  66 1.  Rail 
hifli.  576.  flyn.  246.  Riv.  mon.  t.  11.  Blackw.  /. 
475- 

S.  legitimum.  Park,  theat.  111.  1. 

Chamasdrys.  Hall.  helv.  n.  288. 

C.  paluftriscanefcens  f.  Scordium  officinarum.  Tournef. 
inft.  20 q. 

C.  pal.  allium  redolens.  Mor.  hifli,  3.  42 3.  J.  11.  t. 
22.  f.  14. 

Leaves 


teu 

Leaves  oblong  ftefftk  tooth -ferrate,  flowers  axillary  in 
fairs  peduncled,  Jlem  diffufted.  U 

j2.  i  eucnum  Champed rys.  Common  or  Wall  Germander 
Lm  /pec.l9o.  Reich.  3.  20.  mild.  3  o8  Tori 

111*!  3»2'  maU  mi-  H4'  Wc°dl3'-  lot. 
JPP-  82.  t.  243.  Schreb.  unilab.  7  2  n  21 

Rofz  obj.  1.  *.  66.  Medic,  aftpalat  I 

Cl  2I3’  .  !l“d  mil-  247-  Hi  tier.  arr.  ed.  3. 

5‘7  wf  inL  6°7'  «*«.  *.  5.0. 

xbbot  bedf.  n.  419.  Hoftm.  germ.  201.  Roth. 

germ.  1.  250.  2.  15.  Crantz  auftr.  251.  n  2 

hcop  cam.  n.  720  Pollich  pal.  n.  348.  Knock. 

ffem'  Lis  7ft  Jauph ■ 2- 353-  Mi°«- 

peaem.  n.  148.  Affto  aragon.  n.  303.  Knitb 
cent.  11.  n.  9S.  Sabb.  hort.  2.  t.  88.  P 

Chamiedrys.  Hall,  helv.  n.  2 86. 

Chamaidrys.  CW.  %/.  1 26.  Lob.  cbft.  260  1 

/so491'  Ij  2'  ^  ^  A  I0-/-  2*  Blackw. 

C.  major  repens.  Zto.  pin.  248.  Mor.  hill,  r 
ii*  t.  12.  f.  11.  Bod.  pempt.  4-7.  1 
C.  vera  mas.  FuchJ.  hift.  869. 

C.  major.  Park,  theat.  104.  2.  Rail  hift.  327.— 
latifolia.  Ger.  530.  1,  3.  emac.  656.  1. 

C.  vulgaris  f.  fativa.  to fyn.  221. 

I  nflago  f.  Chamiedrys.  Matth.  818 

P’  plZt  T  T°T {*”?•  .  tin.  248.  Bod. 

r71:L hS6%.  mnef- mfl ■  “i- 

C.  vulgaris.  ci/i  £,y?.  1.  _ 

1.  Raii  hift.  $ 27.  Kark.thept.  104. 

C.  minor.  Ger.  530.  2.  656.  2. 

C.  vulgo  vera  exiftimata.  Baub.  hift.  2.  288  i 

,  Lpess.xzssr- 

t3J’  Z1heter0phyUum-  ^hite-leaved  Tree  Ger- 

L fpeclftlj.  K0V'  84'  2-  279.  miid. 

T.  canarienfe.  Lamarck  encycl.  2.  68 4. 

Leaves  elliptic  crenate,  flowers  lateral  [olitary,  lh  0f 

ferenlleavesl]  ™  lranches  with  &/- 

3+-  7,eUCriUm  iucidum-  Shining  Germander. 

Lm:- {pCM?dlf}Jh JT  Reicb- 3- 2I-  WUld.  3. 

-9*  adl.palat.  3.  phyft.  21 1.  t.  12.  /.  7 

2nln  reb'rlab-  33‘  n-  22’  Ger-  p-cv. 

alLPl  '  *edem ■  ”■  I45- 

CtdmaisyS  mTRL0'  &  dati0r’  foliis  Pr<>f™dius 

C.  al^ina  Weens  folio  fpiendeme.  Magn.  hort. 

^  52.7c.  Lournef.  inft.  205.  * 

Iemrium  legium  flore  rubro.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  80  ? 

Tef 

35'  TC7ifam  Yellow -flowered  Jhrubby  Ger- 

Lw./pec.  791.  Jyft.  527.  Reich.  3.  21.  mild 

Ld°‘  h0rl'  rliff-  3°2-  ^  l6°-  ^  ati. 

palat.  3.  p^y/.  209.  Schreb.  unilab.  34.  n.  22 

atZnrT'h'  7P:  u  r45- 

2*  6‘  Kr!lPh-  cent-  9 •  »•  89.  ».  hort. 

3.  t.  89.  Jungh.  ic.  cent.  1.  /.  r. 

Teucrium  .5^.  p/».  247.  /Gwr.  /.  I0 
Kan  hift.  526. 

T.  multis.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  290 
T.  verura.  Bejl.  eyft.  aft.  1.},  „  , 

1.  vulgare  fruticans  1.  Cluft  hift.  x.  748. 

I.  maj us  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  109.  1. 

1.  latifolium.  Ger.  532.  emac.  65 8.  1* 

Lhamaedrys  fruticofior  f.  Teucrium  vulgare  flore 
ochroleuco.  Mor.  hift.  3.  421.  /  u.  22> 

/’  ^  • 

P*  T.  flavum  hirfutum.  Besfont.  atlant.  2.  6.  A. 

Leaves  cordate  bluntly  ferrate,  brattes  quite  'entire 
■c  rp  fiem  Jhrubby,  flowers  racemed  tern. 

J6.  Ieucnum  bradeatum.  Bratted  Germander. 

Besfont.  atlant.  2.  7.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  29. 

9 


teu 


‘eaVeS  C°rda,e  hradles  fix  or 

27  TtfcTlnl  tlcumtn(lie  petioled,  whorls  difimelf 

Linfft  Tft7PPwzf  Mrntain  Cemmder' 

milal'  fLn  Jf’Uch  n ■  6o' 

Scop,  can,  n  fit  G"  ,mz  mfir'  2«- 

datph.  2 .if  Krlk  JTSt'^'-  Vi“arS 
pedem  n  1  c-  ‘  ^  ^  ^  n‘  9°4‘  Mwn. 

Polium  montanum.  Jlfi?.  ,.-8.  C&/  Ufi. 

p  fin.  220.  ie.  488. 

rj*  majus.  Gen/,  hift.  124. 

p.  alternm.  Balech.hift.  029. 

'S“U”25  UllE  f°ii0-  25-  6- 

P.  lavendute  folio,  flore  albo.  Ger.  655.  j. 

P.  campeftre.  Tabern.  363. 

Chamsedrys.  //dz//.  helv.  n.  283. 

Ajuga  folio  integro.  Rivin. .mon.  t.  13 

%beZlha.tmg'  W 

38.  feucrium  fupinum.  Procumbent  Germander 

ipcfl  l Tfyfl-  SP  Reich ■  3 ■  ^  WM. 

JPec-  3*  32.  facqu.  auftr.  3.  p.  8.  t.  417 
Polium  2.  Mill,  didl.vol.  2.1739. 

P*  ^montanum  repens.  Aw*.  a20>  ^  ^ 

P.  mont.  fupinum  minimum.  Ze3.  ic.  488.  Ger 
529-  4.  emac.  633.  4.  Park,  theat.  24.  3. 

Ceo^  term^gy  Laves  linear  rolled  back  at  the  ed?e 
39-  ieucnum  pyrenaicum.  Pyrenean  Germander. 

Lw.fpee.  791.  Reich.  3.  2 3.  /F///Z  3.  33.  vir 

cllJf'  ^:n.horL  dtJJ-  301.  Schreb.  unilab.  a  \  .  n 
40*  Affo  arag.  n.  306. 

Polium  pyrenaicum.  Mill.  ditt.  n.  6. 

hedenE  terreftris  folio.  Tournef. 

P'  7r,e  PurPL,r;'Jm  cliamsdryoides,  ampla  coma. 

Bocc  muf.2.  t.  61.  Barr.  rar.  3l;-  t.  10S6. 

Corymb  termmating,  leaves  cuneiform-orbicular  crenate 
4°.  Ieucnum  Polium.  Poley. 

Lm.Jpec.  792.  Jyft.  528.  Reich.  3.  23.  hort.  cliff. 
302  Scop.  cam.  n.  724.  Sam.  mon/p. 

Velars  dauph.  2.  33,.  Allion.  pedem  n.  ,7?. 
Gion.  orient.  71.  Lour,  co chinch.  36  2.  ed.  Willd. 

4 39'  Besfont.  atlant.  2.  7. 

*.  Polium  luteum.  Mill.  dm.  n.  2.— item  n.  2: 

P*  luteum-  Bauh.  pin.  220.  Lob.  ic. 

t  7'p  abemf  tC •  •364-  G^-  528-  2-  «»«.  637 

2  Ran  h,fi  525  _  Mor  hift.  3.  455.  f  5f 

■  2.  ft  i.  lournef.  inft.  20 6.  Z^rre/.  obj.  320 
^•1082.  Blackw.t.  436.  ^3^- 

P.  montanum  vulgare.  Z«r^.  theat.  24.  1 

^7  /UreUm'  43-'  ».  47. 

f  ft  /p‘r-  34— tomentofum.  Fi/forr  abj4- 

TeUow  Poley  or  Mountain  Germander 
(3.  Polium  album.  Mi//.  <///?.  n.  4._iKm,  ».  7  &  8 
Pol, urn  montanum  album.  Bauh.  pin.  Gi.  Gel 

328.  i.  633.  1.  324 

TX ’•  C‘U/-  m‘  **  d6‘-  hift.  237. 

P.  mont.  monfpeliacum.  Ptfr*.  /to.  24.  »  2 

P'Z7/'7bUm4  fcrratifolium  latifolium  maj  us. 
Barrel,  obfi.  326.  a.  1074. --  P.  latifolium.  M///. 

».  7.  item,  minus.  Barrel,  obf.  72  o  /"  1078 
Teucrium  Teuthrion.  unilab.  ^6.  7 

I.  Polium.  Willd. Jp: c.  3.  36. 

White  Poley  or  Mountain  Germander, 
y.  Polium  montanum  fupinum  alterum.  Bauh.  pin. 

Polium  rnaritimum  fupinum  venetum.  Bauh  An 
221.  hift.  3.  300.  Mor.  hift.  3.  f.  11.  t  0  f 
12.  Tournef.  inft.  206. 

P.^marit.  fupinum.  theat.  24.  4.  ZrtzV  Zy?. 

TC/^mrAc!,*mCn^  Schnb'  Unilab •  44*  »  43 
to/Z  y7>^.  3.  33.  . 

Purple  Poley  or  Mountain  Q ermander . 

1.  Hyfiopium 
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,  Hvtfopium  Diofcoridis.  Col.  ecphr .  i.  59*  L  6  r 
Teucrium  P/cudhyflopus.  Scbreb.  untlab.  45-  4^- 

poUunfnwntanum7incanuni,  &c.  Mich.  hort.  fior. 

Spikes  loundijh ,  obtufe  crenate  tomentoje 

feffile ,  Item  prcftrate. 

4I  Teucrium  capitatum.  Round-headed  Germander. 

4  ’  Lin.  fpec.  792.  fyft.  5*8.  ^^•3-  24-  > 

38.  AJJo  arag.  n.  508.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  7. 

Cavan,  ic.  n.  129.  /•  11 9* 

T  belion.  Schreb.  unilab.  47-  49'  7 

Polium  dafyphyllum  gnapholodes  flore  albo.  Barrel. 

rar.  724.  ic.  1047*  fee.  Schreb. . 

P  mont.  album  ferratum  latifolium.  Barr-  rar' 
'02 c.  /.  1079.  fie.  Linn.—v.  T.  Polium  (3.— 
Barrel  t.  1078,  1079.  1048,  i°49> 

(3.  Polium  capitatum.  Mill  ditt.  n.  5.  Villars  dauph. 
1.  35  2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  154. 

P.  markimum  creftum  monfpeliacum.  Bauh.  pin. 

111.  Tournef.  injl.  206. 

P  monfpeffulanum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  299. 

Heads  peduncled ,  to  lanceolate  crenate  tomentoje, 

ftem  erect. 

Teucrium  pumilum.  Dwarf  Germander. 

L  792.  3-  25.  *«/.  3.  40. 

a.  276.  Schreb.  unilab.  48.  ft.  53/  .  . 

Polium  hifpanicum  montanum  pumilum,  rofmarmi 
folio,  flore  rubro.  Tournef.  injl.  207. 

P.  mont.  pum.  rubrum,  viridi  ftoechadis  folio,  caule 

tomentofo.  iforr.  r*r.  336.  /.  1092. 

(3.  P.  mont.  pum.  angufto  viridique  folio,  caule  m- 

cano.  Barr.  rar.  337.  1093.  , 

Heads  terminating  feffile,  leaves  linear  flat  cluflered 
four  ways ,  ftem  procumbent  tomentoje. 

43.  Teucrium  fpinofum.  Thorny  Germander. 

Lin.fpec.  793.  M-  5*8.  3;  JS-  o  ^//J>  3- 

41.  Loefl.it.  147.  Schreb.  untlab.  38.*. 32. 
Chamaedrys  multifida  fpinofa  odorata.  Grifl.  luflt. 
■20.  Tournef.  injl.  208. 

C.  fpinofa.  24%.  prodr.  n 7.  *V.  Mor. 

hifl.  3-  423.  /.  11.  22.  /.  17-  bian  528* 

— cretica.  Park,  theat.  105.  5* 

(3.  Teucrium  mucronatum.  Lin.fpec.  793* 

Scordium  fpinolum  odoratum.  Corn.  can.  123. 
Ztorr.  rar.  319.  202. 

Thorny,  upper  lip  of  the  calyxes  ovate ,  corollas  refu- 
pine,  peduncles  in  pairs. 


44.  Teucrium  corymbiferum.  Corymbiferous  Germander. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  8. 

Frutefcent,  leaves  oblong  crenate  cinereous,  flowers  co- 
rymbed  capitate,  peduncies  leafy. 

45.  Teucrium  lsevigatum.  Smooth  Germander. 

Vahlfymb.  1.  40.  JVilld.  fpec.  3.  13. 

Lower  leaves  multifid,  upper  three-parted ,  peduncles  Jo- 
lit  ary  length  of  the  leaves. 

46.  Teucrium  trifoliatum.  Three-leaved  Poley. 

Vahl  fymb.  1.  40.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  36. 

Heads  roundijh  loofe,  leaves  tern  oblong  revolute,  crenate 
in  front,  tomentoje. 

47.  Teucrium  Gnaphalodes. 

Vahl  fymb.  1.  41.  L'Herit.  flirp.  nov.  4.  84.  Willd. 

fpec .  3.  35. 

Polium  montanum  5  purpurco  flore.  Cluf.  hifl.  1. 
362. 

P.  mont.  gnaphalodes  incifum,  flore  rubro  fupinum. 
Barrel,  ic.  1083. 

Flowers  folitary  cluflered ,  leaves  linear  revolute  crenate, 
both  they  and  the  calyxes  woolly. 

48.  Teucrium  villofum.  Villofe  Germander. 

For  ft  prodr.  n.  232.  JVilld.  fpec.  3.  23. 

Leaves  elliptic-ovate  acuminate  ferrate  petioled  villofe , 
raceme  fpiked  terminating ,  calyxes  inflated. 

49.  Teucrium  undulatum.  JVave-leaved  Germander. 

Lour,  cochinch.  362.  ed.  JVilld.  439. 

Leaves  oblong  waved  fuberenate,  corymb  terminating. 

50.  leucrium  Thea.  Tea  Germander. 

Lour,  cochinch.  363.  ed.  JVilld.  440. 

Leaves  ovate  lanceolate,  ftem  procumbent,  peduncles  ax¬ 
illary  three-flowered. 

'4 
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j  Teucrium  trifidum.  Prifld-leaved  Get  wander . 

Retz.  obf.  1.  21.  n.  65.  JVilld.  fpec.  3.  15. 

Leaves  lanceolate  trifid ,  peduncles  axillary  three-flow - 
cytidk 

C2  Teucrium  parviflorum.  Small-flowered  Germander. 

3  ’  Lin.fpec-.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  14.  Schreb.  unilab.  31. 
n .  18. 

T4  orientale  latifolium  laciniatum  flore  parvo.  Tournef. 

Leaves  mult  fid  linear,  raceme  decompounded,  pedicels 
elongated  divaricating. 

£  o  Teucrium  forcvifoliurn#  Shovt^lscivcd 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  17.  Schreb.  unilab.  27* 
n.  10. 

T.  frutefeens  ftoechades  arabicas  folio  &  facie.  Tournef . 

cor.  14.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  20. 

Leaves  lanceolate  revolute  quite  entire  obtufe  hoary , 
flowers  folitary ,  calyxes  awnlefs. 

54.  Teucrium  regium.  Royal  Germander. 

3  *  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  19.  Schreb.  unilab.  35* 
n,  25.  Medic,  att.palat.  3.  phyf.  208. 

T.  lucidum  parvo  folio,  flore  venuite  purpureo.  Pluk. 

' phyt.  t.  365.  /.  2.  Mor.  hift.  3.  422.  n.  5. 

Leaves  ovate  toothed  in  front,  floral  leaves  quite  entire 
feffile,  whorls  racemed,  ftem  branched. 

55.  Teucrium  japonicum.  Japonefe  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  23. 

T.  virginicum.  Thunb.  jap.  244. 

T.  virgin,  e  Japonia.  Houtt.  fyft.  7.  401.  t.  56.  /.  I. 
Scorodoniee  affinis  Sinarum,  fioribus  ex  albo-purpu- 
rafeentibus,  fpica  florum  compadiore.  Pluk. 

amalth.  188.  t.  441.  f.  2.  * 

Leaves  ovate  doubly -ferrate,  racemes  terminating,  braftes 

length  of  the  calyx. 

56  Teucrium  Salviaftrum.  Sage-like  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  27.  Schreb.  unilab.  38. 

n.  33.  .  . 

Chamtedrys  fruticofa  lufitanica  meliflas  folio  minon, 
flore  purpureo.  Tournef.  injl.  205. 

Leaves  oval  crenulate  wrinkled  tomentoje  beneath  petioled , 
raceme  directed  one  way. 

c~j  Teucrium  lcordioides.  S cor dium-like  Germander. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  27.  Schreb.  unilab.  37. 

71%  30. 

Chamaedrys  cretica  paluflris  canefcens  fcordioides,  be- 
tonicae  folio.  Tournef.  cor.  14. 

Scordium  lanuginofum.  Bauh.  pin.  247.  . 

Leaves  oblong  cordate  embracing  crenate  lanuginofe,  flow¬ 
ers  axillary  peduncled  in  pairs. 

58  Teucrium  nitidum.  Glittering  Germander. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  30.  Schreb.  unilab.  35. 

7l%  2,4. 

Leaves  ovate  crenate,  floral  leaves  quite  entire,  whorls 
halved  racemed,  ftem  bearded  in  two  rows. 

50  Teucrium  thymifolium.  Thyme-leaved  Germander. 
Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  32.  Schreb.  unilab.  50. 

ft.  56*  a 

Polium  faxatile  minimum  thymi  folio  cameo  flore. 

Barr.  rar.  344.  t.  1062. 

(3.  P.  fax.  purpureum  non  ferrato  ferpilli  folio,  prelia 
coma.  Barr.  rar.  343.  t.  1087. 

Heads  terminating  few-flowered,  leaves  petioled  ovate 
obtufe  tomentoje  beneath ,  ftem  procumbent. 

60  Teucrium  rotundifolium.  Round-leaved  Germander. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  33.  Schreb.  unilab.  42. 
n.  41. 

T.  faxatile.  Lamarck,  encycl.  2.  691. 

Polium  hifpanicum  chamasdryos  folio,  purpuralcente 
flore.  Tournef.  inft.  206.  _  . 

P.  faxatile  chamaedryoides  rotundiore  folio  fupinum 
rubrum.  Barr.  rar.  346.  t.  1095.  Bocc.  muf.  2. 
76.  t.  62.  Mor.  hift.  3.  356./.  11.  t.  4.  /  3* 
Corymbs  terminating,  leaves  roundijh  crenate  villofe. 

61  Teucrium  buxifolium.  Box-leaved  Germander. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  34-  Schreb.  untlab.  4*- 
n.  42. 

T.  faxatile.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  19.  /.  121.  /•  I-  , 

Polium  faxatile  purpureum  chamaedryoides  ampia 
coma.  Barr.  rar.  345.  t.  1086.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  75- 

Corymbs  terminating,  leaves  oval  wr'rkled  ct  enate  at 

the  end  villofe.  . 

62.  Teucrium 
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^2.  Teucrium  flavefcens.  Sulphur-coloured  Germander. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  35.  Schreb.  unilab.  44, 
n*  44* 

Pohum  anguftifolium,  Mill,  dm.  n.  3  ? 

P .  montanum  luteum  dafyphyllum  forratum.  Barr. 

rar.  321.  /.  1073. 

Heads  roundijlo  and  leaves  linear-lanceolate  crenate  in 
front  tomentofe ,  Jummits  yellow. 

63.  Teucrium  valentinum.  Valentia  Germander. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  37.  Schreb.  unilab.  46. 

n .  48. 

Polium  valentinum  fruticofum  anguftifolium,  flore 
albo.  Barr.  rar.  331.  t.  1048. 

Heads  roundijh  Jhortly  peduncled ,  leave r  linear  crenate , 
Jlem  ere  Si  hoary. 

64.  Teucrium  lufitanicum.  Portuguese  Germander. 

Lin.  Jpec,  ed.  IVilld.  3.  38.  Schreb.  unilab.  47 

»•  59- 

Polium  lufitanicum  fupinum  minus  incanum,  caulibus 
purpurafcentibus,  fiore  albo.  Tournef.  inft.  20 6. 
Heads  looje ,  leaves  linear  obtuje  crenulate  hoary ,  Jlem 
pubejcent  corymbiferous. 

65.  Teucrium  pycnophyllum.  Thick-leaved  Germander. 
Lin.  Jpec.  ed,  IVilld.  3.  39.  Schreb.  unilab.  48. 

n.  51. 

Polium  fuire&um  majus  anguftifolium  forratum  inca¬ 
num  tomentofum.  Barr.  rar.  322.  t.  1096. 

P.  montanum  album  anguft.  ferr.  fupinum  minus. 
Barr.  rar.  330.  t.  109s. 

Heads  roundijh,  leaves  linear  revolute  crenate  in  front 
clujlered ,  they  and  the  Jlem  denjely  tomentofe. 

66.  Teucrium  verticillatum.  IVhorled  Germander. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  39.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  77, 

t.  198. 

Head  roundijh  JeJfile,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire  revo¬ 
lute  whoried,  Jlem  erebt,  both  tomentoje. 

6q.  leucrium  Libahitis.  Roje mar y -leaved  Germander. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  40.  Cavan,  ic.  2.  17 
/.  1 1 8. 

Polium  montanum  majus  ere&um  rofmarini  folio, 
flore  rubro.  Barr.  rar.  338.  t.  1090. 

Spikes  roundijh,  leaves  clujlered  linear  revolute  quite  en¬ 
tire,  they  and  the  Jlem  tomentoje. 

68.  Teucrium  anguftifihnum.  Narroweji-leaved  Ger¬ 
mander. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  40.  Schreb.  unilab. 
n.  54. 

Polium  montanum  album  non  forratum,  longis  an<mf- 
tifque  foliis  canefcentibus.  Barr,  rar  222  t 
1080.  ’ 

Heads  terminating  hairy,  leaves  linear  quite  entire  almojt 
naked ’  Jtem  erebt. 
e9.  Teucrium  cceiefte. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  40.  Schreb.  unilab.  49 

...  »•  55- 

Pohum  montanum  album  non  ferratum  viride,  longis 
anguftifque  foliis,  caule  incano.  Barr.  rar. 
t.  1081. 

Heads  terminating  tomentoje,  leaves  linear  quite  entire 
hoary,  Jlem  erebt. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  very  much  refembles  T.  Botrys,  but  the 
plant  is  fmooth.  Root  perennial.  Flowers  folitary, 
on  ipeduncles  fhorter  than  the  flower:  calyxes  bell- 
foaped,^  and  not  gibbous  at  the  bale  :  corollas  pearly- 
white,  incumbent  on  the  leaf.  The  older  Items  are 
proftrate  and  creeping.  Leaves  twice  trifid.  Seeds 
rugged  \ 

ttativc  of  the  Levant,  and  of  Apulia,  in  moift 
ground.— Cultivated  in  1728,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It 
flowers  in  july  and  auguftb. 

2.  Native  of  the  Levant,  it  feems  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  fufficiendy  diftinft  from  the  preceding'. 
The  flowers  are  in  a  raceme,  larger,  and  blueifh. 
But  it  varies  with  a  bright  red  corolla.] 

3.  Root  annual.  Stems  four-cornered,  hairy,  about 

a  foot  long.  Leaves  at  every  joint,  oppofite,  hairy 
and  cut  almoft  to  the  midrib ;  and  the  fegments  cut 
into  three  points.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the 
axils  in  whorls,  three  together  on  each  fide,  upon 
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foe°ds  Hntlhlks  *  Xey  ap?ear  iniune  and  juty.  The 
ripen  in  auguft  and  foptember. 

ofin  decumbCe“^ntteebafcd  77  ^  ^  bM 

five  r1<-4  ,  ,  ^  .e*  Leaves  two,  three  or 

lower 1  «n  , ’nCqUali  ,fometl™s  entire,  obtufe ,  the 
lower  on  longer,  the  upper  on  lhorter  petioles. 

even  r’/‘X  “  *ighMto»ered.  fcLrimes 

even  nine-flowered,  on  fbort  peduncles,  Corolla 

role-coloured  or  purple,  the  middle  fegment  of  the 
lower  hp  dotted  with  red.  Calyx  very  gibbous 
1  his  plant  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  odour.  In  cha- 
raeter  and  qualities  it  lies  between  the  Chamiedrys 
and  Chamspitys,  being  lefs  acrid  than  the  latter 
more  aromatic  and  lefs  bitter  than  the  former:  it  may 
therefore  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  in  fevers,  rheumatifm, 
gout,  and  other  maladies  which  depend  upon  the 
weaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  and  the  tenacity  of  the  hu¬ 
Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary 
about  Algiers.  Cultivated  here  before  1632;  for 
Johnfon,  in  his  edition  of  Gerarde’s  herbal,  fays  that 
ne  has  often  feen  it  in  gardens, 

4.  Root  fin  all,  branched,  annual.  The  whole  herb 
hairy  vifcid,  aromatic  and  bitter.  Stem  much 
branched,  four-cornered,  leafy,  often  red.  The  two 
or  three  firft  leaves  are  entire;  all  the  reft  are  deeply 
three-cleft.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  oppofite,  fub- 
leffile,  yellow  dotted  with  red.  The  middle  fegment 
of  the  lower  lip  is  obcordate,  The  upper  lip,  inftead 
of  being  deeply  divided  and  divaricated,  with  the  fta- 
mens  projecting  between  the  lobes,  as  in  the  genuine 
ieucriumsj  is  very  fhort  and  notched,  as  in  the 
genus  Ajsga.  Hence  Haller  confidered  it  as  a  Bu- 
gula,  which  is  his  name  for  that  genus ;  and  he  has 
been  f°llowed  by  Schreber,  Scopoli,  Allioni,  Roth, 
Willdenow,  Smith,  Withering  and  Relhan,  Dr. 
bmith  indeed  acknowledges,  that  the  habit  of  Cha¬ 
in  aepitys  is  unlike  that  of  Linneus’s  Ajugas;  but  at 
the  lame  time  remarks,  that  his  Teucrium  Iva,  which 
belongs  to  the  fame  genus,  is  the  connecting  link  be^ 
tween  them,  by  its  pubefcence  and  the  denticulatiori 
of  its  leaves  approaching  Ajuga  alpina,  which  is 
moreover  a  bitter  aromatic  plant/.  The  whole  plant 
has  a  highly  aromatic  odour :  and  was  much  efteemed 
formerly  in  the  fame  diforderS  as  the  preceding,  It  is 
an  ingredient  in  the  Portland  powder, 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Bar^ 
bary  and  Virginia.  In  England  it  abounds  in  Kent 
and  Surry,  but  is  otherwife  a  fcarce  plant,  It  is  found 
near  Purfieet  in  Eflex;  about  Rochefter  and  Dart- 
ford,  &c.  Roehill.  On  the  lays  about  the  borders  of 
1  riplow-heath,  Cambridge fhire. 

5.  This  is  an  annual  plant  native  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  According  to  Schreber,  it  is  confounded 
by  Monfon  and  Miller  with  T.  multiflorum.— It  was 
cultivated  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Miller;  and  flowers  in 
June  and  july g. 

6.  Stems  often  many  in  one  tuft,  decumbent  at  the 
bafe,  four-cornered,  Ample.  Leaves  oppofite,  pe- 
tioled,  numerous;  the  lower  bipinnate,  the  upper 
pinnate ;  pinnules  diftinCt,  linear-fubulate.  Unequal 
lmooth  or  pubclcent.  Flowers  in  whorls,  loofely  ra- 
cemed,  folitary  or  in  pairs  from  the  axils,  each  on  a 
lhort  pedicel.  Lower  braftes  many -parted,  longer 
than  the  calyx ;  upper  three-parted;  fegments  awl- 
foaped.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  half-five-cleft;  fegments 
lanceolate,  acute,  equal.  Corolla  the  fame  fize  as  in 
T.  fruticans;  white  and  villofe:  tube  cloven  above - 
the  two  upper  lobes  ovate,  ere£t :  lower  lip  three- 
lobed  ;  the  middle  lobe  very  large,  ovate,  concave  h. 

Native  of  Spain,  Portugal,  the  fouth  of  France 
about  Marfeilles,  and  Algiers  in  Barbary. 

Teucrium  delphinii  folio,  non  ramofum  of  Shaw 
belongs  to  this  fpecies ;  and  confequently  T.  mauri- 
tanum  of  Linneus  is  to  be  expunged1.] 

7-  Annual,  with  a  Tingle  woody  root,  fending  out 
a  few  fibres.  Stalks  about  fix  inches  hfoh  ctofely 
fet  with  very  hairy  narrow  leaves,  indentSi’towards 
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their  points.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  axils, 
to  which  they  fit  very  clofe  ;  they  are  large,  of  a 
bright  purple  colour,  and  appear  in  July.  Mr.  Mule :r 
has  another  fpecies  (T.  mofchatum  n.  15.)  whic 
feems  to  be  a  variety  of  this.  The  leaves  are  nar¬ 
rower  and  entire,  and  the  flowers  are  fmaller. 

[It  is  a  very  villofe  hoary  plant.  The  ftems  aie 
branched  at  the  bafe  and  procumbent..  Leaves  in 
clutters,  moftly  obtufc,  gradually  widening  from  the 
bafe  to  the  end,  fome  quite  entire,  others  remotely 
ferrate,  and  others  having  a  tooth  or  two  only  at  thf 
tip.  Flowers  folitary.  Corolla  large,  rofe- coloured, 
often  abortive.  The  whole  plant  fmells  of  murk  . 

It  h:as  the  fame  qualities  with  the  Charmcpitys,  but 
poffeffes  a  more  volatile  principle,  and  deferves  a 
place  among  the  fudorifics1. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
Yahl  found  it  flowering  at  the  beginning  of  oftober 
on  the  rocks  about  Marfeilles,  and  in  various  places 
of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  in  april. 

8.  Found  by  Shaw  in  Barbary,  but  not  different 
from  T.  pfeudo-chamaspitys,  his  figure  being  of  that 
plant  in  a  monftrous  or  unnatural  ftatem.  See  n.  6. 
The  leaves  however  are  multifid  in  this,  whereas  in 
Chamaspitys  they  are  fimply  trifid.] 

9.  This  has  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk,  rifing  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  and  covered  with  a  hoary  bark. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  feflile  or  on  very  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles,  near  an  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
fmooth  and  of  a  fhining  green  above,  and  hoary  be¬ 
neath.  Flowers  axillary  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
branches,  one  on  each  fide  at  a  joint,  on  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles.  Calyxes  fhort  and  hoary.  Corollas  pale 
blue. 

Native  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Corfica,  near  the 
coaft;  [alfo  in  Barbary.  Ray  found  it  near  Syracufe, 
and  in  feveral  other  parts  of  Sicily ;  alfo  at  Capo  Paf- 
faro.  His  friend  Mr.  Willughby  found  it  in  his  way 
from  Naples  to  Rome.  Clufius  gathered  it  in  Anda- 
lufia,  near  Cadiz,  and  Gibraltar ;  flowering  in  febru- 
ary. — It  was  cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from 
Parkinfon". 

Dillenius  figures  a  variety,  which  is  a  little  more 
branched,  and  has  fmaller  fhorter  leaves  ;  the  flowers 
are  paler,  the  ftamens  fomewhat  longer,  the  anthers 
fmaller  and  brown,  whereas  in  the  larger  fort  they  are 
violet.] 

Mr.  Miller  mentions  a  variety  with  variegated 
leaves,  which  is  preierved  in  fome  gardens. 

10.  This  is  a  fhrubby  plant,  growing  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  may  be  trained  to  a  much  greater 
height0.  The  flowers  are  fomewhat  fhorter  and 
fmaller,  though  the  leaves  are  larger;  they  are  not 
blue  but  purplifh,  with  more  confpicuous  veins  and 
flreaks :  the  anthers  are  of  a  dufky  greenifh  co¬ 
lour1'1’.] 

The  leaves  are  broader  of  a  rhomboid  form,  more 
hairy  and  whiter  on  their  under  fide. 

[Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  in  1714,  by  the 
Duchefs  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  from  june  to  fep- 
tember.  Schrreber  and  Desfontaines  confider  this  as  a 
variety  of  the  fruticans,  and  Willdenow  raifed  it  from 
feeds  which  were  lent  him  for  the  fruticans. 

11.  Roots  annual,  long,  twifted,  putting  forth  ca¬ 
pillary  branchlets.  Stem  eredt,  hirfute.  Branches 
fpreading,  numerous.  Leaves  villofe,  decurrent  into 
a  fhort  petiole,  deeply  ferrate,  the  lower  obovate,  the 
middle  and  upper  lanceolate.  Flowers  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  fefHle  or  fubfeflile.  Calyx  round,  gibbous  at 
the  bafe  below,  villofe,  five-toothed;  teeth  fmall, 
ovate,  acute,  almoft  equal,  mucronate.  Corolla  pale 
yellow,  the  fize  as  in  T.  Chamredrys :  the  two  lower 
fegments  linear,  purple,  blunt ;  the  upper  middle  lobe 
larger,  roundifh. — Native  of  Barbary,  near  Mafcar, 
in  clayey  fields. 

12.  This  is  a  hoary,  tomentofe,  eredt  fhrub,  with 
very  numerous  filiform  branches.  Leaves  white, 
paler  above,  nearly  the  fize  of  T.  marum,  petioled, 
obovate  or  ovate-rhombed,  nerved  beneath.  Flowers 
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fmall,  axillary  and  terminating,  fubfeflile,  fhorter 
than  the  leaf:,  calyx  {lender,  elongated;  white,  five¬ 
toothed;  teeth  acute,  almoft  equal:  corolla  violet- 
coloured.  The  whole  plant  breathes  a  very  fweet 

odour.  i '  1 

Native  of  Barbary,  near  Cafia,  in  clefts  of  rocks'5. 

alfo  of  Spain.  _ 

1 3.  Leaves  acuminate,  white  beneath.  Flowers  in 

threes  or  folitary.  Calyxes  fpiny r. 

Native  of  Candia  and  Egypt.  Schreber  excludes 

the  fynonym  of  Bauhin9.] 

14.  This  has  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  fending  out 
many  {lender  woody  branches,  in  warm  countries 
rifing  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  in  England  rarely 
half  that  height.  The  ftalks  are.  very  hoary, _  and 
have  fmall  leaves  placed  oppofite  at  each  joint, 
about  the  fize  ot  chofe- of  Thyme,  and  pointed  at 
both  ends,  green  above,  hoary  underneath,  having  a 
grateful  feent,  but  fo  piercing  as  to  caufe  fneezing. 
The  flowers  grow  in  loole  whorled  {pikes  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches;  they  are  very  downy,  and  of  a 
bright  red  colour ;  appear  in  july  and  auguft,  but 
produce  no  feeds  in  England. — Native  of  Spain. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  many  of  thefe 
plants  were  growing  in  the  Royal  gardens  at  Kenfing- 
ton,  which  Were  near  three  feet  high,  and  clipped  into 
conical  forms.  Cats  are  very  fond  of  this  plant,  and 
where  there  are  but  few  will  deftroy  them. 

[It  appears  from  Parkinfon  to  have  been  cultivated 

here  in  1640 *.  . 

The  leaves  and  younger  branches  of  Marum,  when 
recent,  on  being  rubbed  between  the  finger^,  emk  a 
volatile  aromatic  fmell,  which  readily  excites  fneezing, 
but  to  the  tafte  they  are  bitterifh  accompanied  with  a 
fenfation  of  heat  and  acrimony.  Judging  from  the 
fenfible  qualities  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  fuppofed  to 
poflefs  very  adtive  powers,  and  on  this  confederation 
it  is  ftrongly  recommended  by  Wedelius,  as  an  im¬ 
portant  remedy  in  many  difeafes  requiring  medicines 
of  a  ftimulant,  aromatic,  and  deobftruent  quality : 
his  opinion  feems  in  fome  meafure  to  have  been  fince 
verified  by  adlual  experience  of  its  efficacy.  At  prefent 
however  Marum  is  here  chiefly  ufed  as  an  errhine,  and 
is  an  ingredient  in  Pulvis  ajari  compofitus.  The  dofe 
of  the  powdered  leaves  is  from  a  fcruple  to  half  a 
dram,  which  Murray  advifes  to  be  given  in  wine u. 

15.  The  defeription  of  T.  niflTolianum  in  Miner's 
Dictionary,  n.  8.  feems  to  agree  better  with  this  fpe¬ 
cies.]  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  having  fome  refem- 
blance  of  the  Chamcedrys,  but  the  roots  do  not  creep. 
The  ftalks  are  taller  and  more  erect,  the  leaves  are 
narrower,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  not  fo  deeply  in¬ 
dented  ;  the  indentures  are  {harper,  and  only  towards 
the  point;  the  flowers  come  out  in  bunches  from  the 
axils,  along  the  greater  part  of  the  ftalk  ;•  they,  are 
longer  than  thofe  of  Chamaedrys,  and  of  a  brighter 
red  colour. — Native  of  Spain.  [It  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1731  \ 

16.  Stem  half  a  foot  high,  villofe.  Leaves  three- 
nerved.  Flowers  folitary,  lateral,  diredted  one  way. 
Found  in  Siberia  by  LaxmannL  It  is  a  native  alfo 
of  Hungary  and  Sclavonia. 

17.  Leaves  naked  on  both  fides,  ovate,  ferrate. 
Bradles  under  the  forking  two,  lanceolate,  mucro¬ 
nate,  quite  entire,  length  of  the  calyx,  as.  in  Satureia 
montana. — Native  of  Siberia.  Perennial2. 

18.  Stems  diffufed,  roundifh,  pubefcent,  perennial 
at  the  bafe.  Leaves  oppofite,  naked,  not  fhining, 
eredt,  nerved,  longer  than  the  internodes.  Flowers 
oppofite,  on  very  fhort  peduncles.  Calyxes  tubular, 
half-four-cleft,  narrow.  Corollas  three  times  fhorter 
than  the  leaves,  without  any  rudiment  of  an  upper 
lip,  or  lateral  teeth  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  the  Lc- 
vanta* 

19.  Stem  eredt,  ftraight,  a  foot  high,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  brownilh,  brachiate,  naked ;  with  Ihorter 
branches.  Firft  leaves  lanceolate  with  a  right  angle 
at  the  bafe,  petioled,  wrinkled,  bluntifhly  ferrate  or 
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acutely  crenate,  the  notches  (eparated  by  a  right  an¬ 
gle,  fofc,  fpreading,  above  fomewhat  wrinkled  and 
dark  green,  beneath  tomentofe  netted  veined  and  pale 
green.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  fhortly 
peduncled,  directed  one  way.  Calyx  like  that  of 
Ocymum  or  Scutellaria,  with  the  upper  lip  cordate, 
recurved  at  the  edge,  acute ;  lower  four-toothed, 
equal.  Corolla  white,  or  fcarcely  flefh -coloured ; 
without  any  upper  lip,  the  lower  lip  trifid,  with  the 
middle  lobe  larger,  recurved,  emarginate  but  fcarcely 
crenate.  Stamens  hardly  longer  than  the  throat:  fila¬ 
ments  hairy ;  anthers  brown  with  faffron- coloured 
pollen.  Stigmas  acuminate,  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
ftamens  b. 

Native  place  not  known.  Conjectured  to  be  the 
Eaft  Indies. — Introduced  in  1777,  by  Monf.  Thouin. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  oCtober c. 

10.  Stem  four-cornered,  ereCt,  a  foot  and  half  high, 
fmooth,  little  branched,  annual  or  perhaps  biennial. 
Leaves  obtufe,  inodorous,  oppofite.  Peduncles  one- 
flowered,  axillary,  folitary,  oppofite.  Flowers  fmall, 
inodorous.  Corolla  white  :  the  middle  fegment  of  the 
lower  lip  fubovate,  acute  and  large  j  the  lateral  ones 
ovate-acuminate.  Seeds  black. 

Native  of  Cuba  in  moift  hedges  and  meadows  ; 
flowering  in  december  and  the  following  months d. 

Miller  defcribes  his  chamtedrifoliumj’  which  feems 
to  be  the  fame  plant,  thus—]  Annual,  with  an  ere& 
ftalk  a  foot  and  half  high,  four-cornered  and  fmooth. 
Leaves  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  Flowers 
axillary,  two  at  each  joint,  upon  fhort  (lender  pedun¬ 
cles  :  calyx  fhort,  cut  at  the  brim  into  five  very  acute 
points:  corolla  fmall _  and  white.  They  appear  in 
july,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  It  was  difeo- 
vered  by  Dr.  Houfloun  at  La  Vera  Cruz. 

[21.  The  whole  plant  is  obfeurely  pubefeent. 
Stems  fuffruticofe.  Spike  terminating,  like  that  of 
T.  hircamcum,  but  fhorter  and  ycllowifli.  Its  native 
place  not  known6.] 

2.2.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,  very  like  our  Scoro- 
donia  or  Wood  Sage  ;  but  does  not  creep  at  the  root 
as  that  does ;  the  (talks  are  ereCt :  the  leaves  are  white 
on  their  under  fide,  and  deeply  ferrate  ;  flowers  yel¬ 
low  in  terminating  racemes. 

[The  plant  from  Canada  has  narrower  leaves, 
equally  ferrate,  tomentofe  beneath,  flat :  the  fpike  is 
compofed  of  whorls  or  (battered  flowers,  with  a  very 
fmall  braCte  under  each.  But  the  garden  plant  has 
larger  wrinkled  leaves,  unequally  ferrate,  fcarcely  pu¬ 
befeent  beneath ;  and  flowers  in  a  fubfpiked  raceme, 
of  fix-flowered,  fix-leaved  whorls,  with  ferrate  bra6tesf. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1768  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  auguft  and  feptemberE.] 

23.  This  is  alfo  a  perennial  plant.  The  ftalk  is 
annual,  riles  near  a  foot  high,  and  is  terminated  by  a 
long  i'pike  of  red  flowers,  which  appear  in  july  and 
auguft. 

[Schreber  could  not  difeover  the  two  lipped  calyx 
and  doubly-crenate  leaves  of  Gouan :  nor  do  Medi- 
cus’s  fpecimens  correfpond  with  Gronovius’s  deferip- 
tion  \ — Native  of  Virginia. 

24.  This  feldom  rifes  above  two  feet  and  a  half  in 
height;  the  fpikes  of  flowers  are  ft  iff,  ftraight  and 
thick;  It  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  and  pretty  frequent 
in  the  lower  parts  of  St.  Mary's,  where  it  grows  very 
luxuriantly1.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1778,  by 
William  Wright,  M.  D. ;  and  flowers  from  auguft  to 
oftober  k. 

Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  vefica- 
rium  (n.  17.)  But  whether  it  be  the  fame  with  this 
I  am  not  able  to  fay.  He  thus  defcribes  it.]  It  is 
an  annual  plant,  with  a  (lender,  upright,  four-cor¬ 
nered  ftalk  which  rifes  three  feet  high,  and  divides 
into  feveral  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late,  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  bright 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  pale  on  their  under, 
unequally  ferrate,  upon  long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers 
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axi  ary  and  terminating,  in  Jong  bunches ;  they  are 
pretty  arge,  white,  and  have  bladdered  calyxes. 

[25.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Betonica  officinalis, 
pi  ves  very  ong,  with  the  flowers  thickly  heaped 

ftem  ^  °n  eVCry  flde>  fr°m  the  laft  forkinSs  of  the 
Native  of  Perfia.  Introduced  in  17 63,  by  John 

Perennial^1”6,  ^  fi"°m  aUgUft  l°  0<5l°ber- 


26  Leaves  very  large,  like  tjiofe  of  Sida.  Teeth 
of  the  calyx  very  blunt.  Structure  of  the  corolla 
almoft  as  in  T.  betonicum  ;  colour  yellow ". 

Native  of  Madeira,  where  it  w'as  found  by  Maffon, 
anc  introduced  in  1777.  It  flowers  in  april  and  may0. 
1  ^00t  Perennial,  creeping.  Stems  a  foot  and 

half  or  two  feet  high,  four-cornered,  nearly  upright, 
hairy,  leafy,  hard,  often  purple,  panicle-racemed.  Leaves 
oppofite,  wrinkled,  hairy,  veiny  and  wrinkled  like 
bage,  fomewhat  glutinous,  ftrong-fmelling,  bitter. 

owers  in  pairs,  on  long  oppofite  naked  racemes, 
pedicelled :  calyx  a  little  woolly,  upper  lip  broad, 
ent  back,  pointed,  lower  with  four  very  (hallow 
clefts  terminating  in  pointed  teeth  bent  inwards',  co- 
lolla  ftraw-coloured,  woolly  $  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx,  upper  lip  none,  but  the  top  of  the  tube  (lightly 
cloven.  Stamens  violet -coloured.  Seeds  blackilh, 
mining,  almoft  covered  with  crofs  rigid  hairs p. 

^at’vc  of  Europe  and  Morocco,  in  woody  and 
1  y  fixations,  among  bufhes  and  under  hedges, 
where  the  foil  is  dry  and  ftony :  in  fuch  places  fre¬ 
quent  in  moft  parts  of  Great  Britain;  flowering  from 
july  to  feptember. 

Mr.  Laurents,  in  his  obfervations  on  the  hufbandry 
of  Flanders  remarks,  that  in  fmell  and  tafte,  the  Sco- 
rodonia  or  Wood-fage,  (which  would  be  more  pro¬ 
perly  named  Sage-leaved  Germander,)  rcfembles 
hops.  It  is  called  Ambroije  in  Jerfey,  and  in  that 
ifiand,  when  cyder  fails,  they  malt  their  barley  at 
home,  and  inftead  of  hops,  ufe  to  very  good  purpofe, 
the  Ambroije  of  their  hedges9.  Rutty  fays,  that 
when  this  herb  is  boiled  in  wort,  the  beer  fooner  be¬ 
comes  clear  than  when  hops  are  made  ufe  of*.  Dr. 
Withering  relates  that  upon  trial  it  gave  too  much 
colour  to  the  liquor. 

_  28.-  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  preceding,  but 
differs  in  having  a  (hrubby  and  more  hairy  ftem,  with 
the  lower  leaves  tomentofe  beneath  and  hoary. 

Native  of  Barbary,  on  mount  Lazar  near  Mayane 
in  Algiers r. 

29.  Stems  fuftruticofe,  fcarcely  a  foot  high.  Leaves 
ovate  or  cordate-ovate,  unequally  ferrate,  bluntijfh, 
fmall,  reflexed  at  the  edge,  veined  beneath.  Flowers 
oppofite,  peduncled.  Calyxes  nearly  like  thofe  of 
Scutellaria,  as  in  T.  hircanicum,  with  the  upper  lip 
fubcordate,  lpreading,  acute.  Corolla  purple  with 
the  lower  lip  very  concave.  It  has  the  odour  of  Ne- 
peta  or  Cat-mint s. 

According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  three  feet  high, 
whitifh,  fmooth.  Leaves  acute,  deeply  crenate. 
Flowers  violet-coloured,  in  ered  terminating  fpikes. 
Calyx  ovate,  five-cleft'. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Candia,  and  Co- 
chinchina.  .  In  the  latter,  the  inhabitants  boaft  much 
of  its  medical  qualities.  It  was  cultivated  in  1731 
by  Mr.  Miller,  and  flowers  in  june  and  july 

30.  This  is  a  handfome  underfhrub,  about  three 
feet  high.  Stem  upright,  branched,  round,  cloven, 
cinereous :  branches  oppofite,  fpreading,  flowering 
and  brachiate  at  the  top  :  (hoots  four-cornered,  hoary- 
green,  pubefeent.  Leaves  oppofite,  broad-lanceo¬ 
late,  (harp  at  both  ends,  ferrate  but  entire  at  the  bafe, 
fparingly  nerved,  the  midrib  and  veins  prominent  be¬ 
neath,  marked  with  lines  above,  beneath  glaucous 
and  foftly  fubpubefeent,  flat,  fpreading  very  much, 
the  older  ones  reclining,  from  two  to  four  inches  long. 
Petioles  three  times  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  round, 
cinereous  or  hoary,  fubpubefeent.  Racemes  termi¬ 
nating  and  at  the  fame  time  from  the  axils  of  the 
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upper  leaves,  digefted  into  a  fort  of  brachiate  pa¬ 
nicle,  ereCt,  peduncled,  fimple  or  in  a  manner  ter- 
nate,  braCted,  pubefcent,  from  four  to  fix  inches 
long.  Flowers  oppofite,  pedicelled,  in  the  axils  of  the 


braCtes,  folitary,  fpreading,  fmelling  like  apples,  purple. 
Bractes  oppbfite,  feffile,  lanceolate,  entire,  fpreading  I 
very  much,  longer  than  the  pedicel,  of  the  fame  co¬ 
lour  with  the  leaves.  Seeds  wedge-lbaped,  angular  | 
on  One  fide,  round  on  the  other,  hirfute,  cinereous : 

Native  of  Madeira.  Introduced  in  1775  by  Sir) 
Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers  from  may  to  auguft7. 
Monf.  L’Hcritier  fays,  it  was  found  in  the  fame  ifland 
alfo  by  Maffon,  and  introduced  by  him  into  England, 
and  thence  into  France. 

This  fpecies,  heterophyllum  and  abutiloides  are  in¬ 
termediate  between  Teucrium  and  Ajuga.  Perhaps 
a’ccount  of  the  tube  of  the  corolla  being  very 


on 


much  lengthened  out,  and  the  upper  lip  fcarcely  emar- 
ginate  and  not  cloven,  they  would  more  properly 
range  with  the  Ajugas,  unlefs  we  fhould  fink  that 
genus  in  Teucrium2. 

31.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  fpreading  or ; 
even  proftrate,  little  branched,  four-cornered,  grooved, 
leafy,  hairy.  Leaves  numerous,  oppofite,  feffile,  ta-  j 
pering  and  entire  at  the  bafe,  ferrated  upwards,  hairy; 
at  the  top  of  the  branches,  they  are  fometimes  oval- 
lanceolate  and  nearly  entire.  Flowers  axillary:  the 
lower  ones  frequently  folitary,  the  upper  in  pairs,  pe¬ 
dicelled.  Calyx  hairy,  purplifh,  with  five  nearly 
equal  teeth.  Corolla  pale  purple  or  pink,  fmaller  and 
lefs  handlomc  than  thofe  of  Chanrmfrys  *. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  In  England  not 
common.  Mr.  Ray  obferved  it  plentifully  in  the 
fens  of  the  Me  of  Ely.  I  gathered  it  in  the  way 
from  Cambridge  to  Hifton  on  the  firft  of  auguft 
1760.  It  is  found  alfo  at  Waterbeach,  Cottenham, 
&c.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  gathered  it  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ifis  near  High-bridge,  and  on  Eynfbam-common, 
Oxfordfnire.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft. 

The  frefb  leaves  are  bitter  and  fomewhat  pungent. 
Powdered  they  deftroy  worms.  A  decoCtion  of  the 
plant  is  a  good  fomentation  in  gangrenous  cafes  b.  It 
has  a  ftrong  difagreeable  feent,  fomewhat  approaching 
to  Garlick ;  whence  its  name  of  Scordium  (from 
2xo£ oSqv,  Garlick).  It  was  once  in  high  efteem  as 
antifeptic  and  alexipharmic,  to  which  it  certainly  had 
no  claim.  Bergius  ftates  it  to  be  antiputredinous, 
tonic,  diaphoretic,  diuretic  and  refolvent.  Others  re¬ 
commend  it  to  be  employed  externally  in  antifeptic 
cataplafms  and  fomentations.  Cullen  fays,  it  has  a ; 
bitter,  joined  with  fome  volatile  parts,  but  that  nei¬ 
ther  of  thefe  qualities  is  confiderable  enough  to  retain 
it  in  the  prefent  practice c. 

Sheep  and  goats  are  laid  to  eat  this  plant :  horfes, 
cows  and  fwine  to  refufe  it.  If  cows  compelled  by 
hunger  eat  it,  their  milk  gets  a  garlick  flavour4. 

32.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  bufhy,  almoft 
upright,  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  round,  leafy,  hairy. 
Leaves  hairy,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  where  they  are 
entire,  in  the  other  parts  deeply  cut:  from  each 
axil  a  bunch  of  fmaller  leaves.  Flowers  from  the 
upper  axils,  often  three  together,  but  fometimes  Angle, 
oppofite,  pedicelled,  forming  a  leafy  lpike.  The 
upper  part  of  the  ftem  and  the  calyx  are  dufky  pur¬ 
ple.  The  upper  fegment  of  the  calyx  is  broadeft,  the 
two  lower  ones  narroweft,  befet  on  the  outfide  with 
white  globules.  Corolla  reddifh  purple,  with  white 
globules  alfo  on  the  outfide.  Seeds  naked e. 

Retzius  deferibes  the  ftems  as  decumbent,  with 
ftraight  diftinCt  hairs;  the  leaves  acute,  gafh-fer- 
rate,  rough-haired  on  both  fides,  about  the  length 
of  the  internodes.  Brakes  hairy  on  both  Tides;  the 
lower  like  the  leaves;  the  upper  quite  entire,  con¬ 
cave,  acute  ;  thofe  in  the  middle  with  fewer  ferratures. 
Flowers  direCled  one  way;  the  lower  by  twos,  the 
upper  by  threes  from  each  braCte.  Calyx  hirfute. 
Corolla  pale  purple,  with  the  lower  lip  truncate,  hoE 
ow.  Genitals  purple.  Withering  alfo  affirms  that 
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the  lower  lip  is  truncate :  but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  garden 
fpecimens  now  before  me ;  nor  are  the  leaves  hairy  on 
the  upper  furface. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  iflands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  Paleftine  near  Jerufalem.  In 
England  fcarcely  indigenous,  being  found  chiefly  on 
ruins  of  old  buildings.  Ray  mentions  his  having 
found  it  more  than  once,  but  doubted  whether  it  grew 
fpontaneoufly.  James  Sherard  found  it  plentifully  on 
the  ruins  of  Winchelfea  Caftle.  Dr.  Stokes,  in  the 
area  of  Carifbrook  Caftle  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight.  Mr. 
Dickenfon,  on  the  rubbifh  of  Whittington  Caftle, 
near  Ofweftry,  in  Shropfhire.  Mr.  Crowe  and  Dr. 
Smith,  on  Norwich  city-walls,  between  Magdalen 
and  St.  Auftin  gates.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  on  walls  by 
Whitney,  on  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  old  road  lead¬ 
ing  to  Burford.  Dr.  Abbot,  at  Warden  in  Bedford- 
fhire.  The  late  canon  Holcombe,  near  St.  David's. 

Ray  fays  that  it  occurs  on  the  borders  of  corn  fields 
far  from  any  houfe,  but  ftill  dared  not  affert  it  to  be 
indigenous. 

The  Chamsedrys  or  Germander  has  been  efteemed 
chiefly  as  a  mild  aperient  and  corroborant :  and  was 
recommended  in  uterine  obftruCtions,  intermitting 
fevers,  rheumatifm  and  gout.  Of  the  laft  mentioned 
complaint  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  is  faid  to 
have  been  cured,  by  a  vinous  decoCtion  of  it,  with 
fome  other  herbs,  taken  for  fixty  fucceffive  days.  It 
has  been  employed  in  various  forms  and  combinations, 
of  which  the  Portland  powder  is  one  of  the  moft  ce¬ 
lebrated  inftances.  Its  qualities  feem  nearly  allied  tp 
thofe  of  Marrubium  or  Horehound,  and  therefore 
it  may  be  equally  ufeful  in  afthmatic  affeCtions,  coughs 
and  infarctions  of  the  lungs f. 

Dr.  Withering  fays,  rhat  the  plant  is  bitter  with  a 
degree  of  aroma,  and  may  be  ufed  with  advantage  in 
weak  and  relaxed  conftitutions. 

(3.  Retzius  deferibes  this  variety,  as  a  lower  plant, 
the  ftems  decumbent,  and  fomewhat  tomentofe,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  joints :  leaves  obtufe,  lefs  deeply  ferrate, 
fhining,  ciliate  near  the  bafe,  longer  than  the  inter¬ 
nodes  :  the  manner  of  flowering,  braCtes,  calyx  and 
corolla  as  in  the  other,  except  that  the  braCtes  are 
blunt,  and  the  colour  of  the  corolla  and  genitals  white. 
The  odour  alfo  is  weaker. 

y.  This  alfo  is  deferibed  as  a  fmaller  lower  plant 
than  the  common,  with  procumbent  and  more  hairy 
ftems ;  the  leaves  fmaller  and  of  a  paler  green ;  the 
calyxes  more  hairy,  greener,  and  not  at  all  tinged 
with  purple  *. 

33.  This  is  eafily  known  by  its  heterogeneous 
leaves,  of  different  colours  on  the  feveral  branches. 
Flowers  purple.  It  is  a  fhrub,  native  of  Madeira1*. 
Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
juneh 

34.  Root  perennial,  putting  forth  runners,  whence 
rife  ftraight  fmooth  blackifh  ftems.  Leaves  petioled, 
oblong,  acutely  crenate,  nerved,  fmooth,  fhorter  than 
the  internodes.  Flowers  axillary,  two  on  each  fide, 
purple.  Calyxes  brown*.  It  differs  from  T.  Cha- 
masdrys,  by  the  ftem  being  a  foot  high,  ereCt,  fmooth ; 
not  a  palm  high,  diffufed  and  hairy  *. 

Stems  upright  or  decumbent,  fimple  or  fparingly 
branched,  often  purple.  Leaves  fhining  on  the  upper 
furface;  the  lower  running  into  the  petiole,  bluntly 
toothed;  the  upper  quite  entire,  fharpiffi.  Flowers 
two,  four  or  fix  together,  in  whorls,  moftly  directed 
one  way,  on  pedicels  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  very 
fhortly  pubefeent.  Calyx  oblong,  fomewhat  gibbous 
at  bottom,  purplifh,  with  five  ovate,  acute  teeth. 
Corolla  rofe  -  coloured  m. 

Mr.  Miller  compares  it  with  the  next  fpecies.]  It 
has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  like  that,  not  rifing  fo  high,  but 
branching  out  more,  and  covered  with  a  fhort  hairy 
down :  the  lower  leaves  ovate,  crenate,  of  a  lucid 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  a  little  hoary  on  their 
under:  the  leaves  between  the  flowers  fpear-fhaped 
and  entire :  the  fpikes  of  flowers  much  longer,  the 
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flowers  themfelves  larger,  and  their  colour  more  in¬ 
clining  to  a  yellow. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Mount  Atlas. 

Cultivated  in  1730  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  feptember n. 

35-  Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  pubefcent,  often  pro¬ 
cumbent  at  the -bale.  Leaves  ovate,-  fhining  above, 
pubefcent  beneath,  cremate,  obtufe,  petioled ;  the 
upper  ones  'quite  entire.  Whorls  from  two  to  fix- 
flower  ed,  diftinft.  Flowers  pedicelled.  Calyx  pu¬ 
befcent  tubular,  five-cleft:  fegments-  acute,  alrnofl 
equal.  Corolla  pale  yellow :  the  two  upper  fegments 
long,  linear,  gfeeiiifh,  comprefting  the;  anthers  on 
both  fides,  the  middle,  fide  ones  final!,,  acute,  ftraight; 
the  lower  lobe  ovate,  concave,  quite  entire  :  tube 
deeply  cloven  at  top.  Filaments  bowed.  Anthers 
fafiron- coloured0. 

Schreber  is  of  opinion  that  the dynonym  from  Mo- 
rffon  does  not  belong  to  this  fpecies.] 

Accojding  to  Miller  it  is  tvyo.  fc.et  high,  and  fends 
out  man.}  woody  branches.  Leaves  a  little  waved, 
little  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  in^h  bioad  near  the  bafe,  upon  fhort  foof-flalks. 

'I  he  upper  part  of  the  branches  for  fix  or  eight  inches 
am  adorned  witn  flowers  from  the  axils,  two  or  three 
from  each  joint;  they  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  and 
appear  in  July ;  under  each  whorl  (land  two  fmaller 
leaves,  which  are  entire  and  concave. 

The  hairy  variety  remarked  by  Desfontaines, 
nas  the  wnorls  cindered  ;  the  braftes  and  calvxes  very 
villofe.  " 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
—-It  appears  from  Parkinfon  that  it  was  cultivated 
here  in  i64op. 

36.  Stem  branched.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  T.  hir- 
cameum,  obtufe,  petioled,  pubefcent.  Whorls'  from 
foui  to  fix-flowered.  Flowers  on  fhort  pedicels. 
Calyx  vilioie,  oblong,  five-toothed  :  teeth  ovate, 
acum,  almofl  equal.  Corolla  purple,  the  fame  fize  as 
m  T.  Scbrdium.  Stamens  Handing  out,  on  bowed 
filaments.  Braftes  fix  to  eight,  whorled,  ovate,  acu- 
muiate,  petioled,  yillofe :  the  lower  ones  toothed ; 
■the  upper  ones  quite  entire.  It  flowers  early  in  the  1 
fpring,  and  is  found  on  the  uncultivated  hills  near  ■ 
Mafcar  and  Tlefnfen q. 

37..  a  his  and  die  following  fpecies  are  treated  fepa- 
^  -eb>,  l‘iader  their  old  name  of  Polium. 

,  .  jhele  lie  has  fifteen  fpecies,  fome  of  which  are  va¬ 
rieties,  and  others  not  taken  up  by  Linneus. 

Mr.  Miller  thus  deferibes  this  fpecies]  Root  com- '  1 
pofed  of  many  woody  fibres,  which  fpread  wide. 
Lienee  arife  ieveral  weak  trailing,  woody  ftalks  eiofit 
or  nine  inches  long,  fending  out  many  '  branches. 
Leaves  fmall,  of  a  deep  green.  Flowers  white,  ap¬ 
peal  ing  in  june  and  July  ;  but  feldom  fucceeded  by 
feeds  in  England.  There  is  another  fort  (or  variety) 
with  much  fmaller  leaves,  hoary  on  their  under  fide" 

:  [Native  of  Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
Piedmont.  Cultivated  in  1711,  as  appears  from  Sal¬ 
mon’s  herbal r. 

38.  This  is  allied  to  the  preceding.  Leaves  quite 
entire,  acute,  in  Ciufters.  Flowers  white  s.  It  is  the 
fecond  Politim  of  Miller’s  feconcl  volume  of  his  Dic¬ 
tionary  publifhed  in  1739;  and  was  therefore  at  that 
time  cultivated  by  him':  but. he  omitted  it  in  the 
later  editions  of  his  book. 

Jacquin  deferibes  it  as  having  a  perennial  woody 
root.  Stems  many,  fpread  in  a  ring,  fhrubby. 
Branches  round,  annual,  afeending,  half  a  foot  long, 
appearing  villofe  with  a  magnifier.  Leaves  lanceolat?- 
hnear,  fbarpifb,  quite  entire,  fubfefiile,  fmooth  and 
green  above,  wrinkled  and  hoary  beneath,  flightly 
rolled  back  at  the  edge.  Heads  of  flowers  clofe, 
erebt ;  pedicels  very  fhort,  but  lengthened  in  fruiting. 
Calyx  mucronate,  often  tinged  with  purple.  CorolTa 
white. — Native  of  Auftria,  in  mountains.] 

39-  This  has  flende’r  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  trail 
dole  upon  the-'ground ;  they  have  a  purple  bark,  and 
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are  covered  with  white  hairs:  the  leaves  are  round  a! 
t  c  top,  but  at  their  bafe  are  contracted  in  form  of  a 
wedge  fo  as  to  referable'  at  firft  fight  the  leaves' of 
Ground-Ivy  but  they  are  hairy,  &  of  a  thicker 
confifteuce:  the  flowers  are  collected  in  round  bunches 
at  the  end  of  the  branches  ;  the  corolla  is  large,  and 
on^  haft  Oi  it  is  purple,  the  other  white.  It  "flowers 
gieat  part  of  the  fummer,  but  feldom  produces  feeds 
here  _  It  grows  naturally  on  the  Pyrenean  mountains. 
[Cultivated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller  u. 

40.  Stems  fuffruticofe,  round,  procumbent.  The 
whole  plant  tomentofe’ and- hoary.  Leaves  cbW 
lanceolate  or  almoft  linear.  Flowers  feffile,  clofe  aS 
iying  over  each  other,  fmall.  Bractes  the  length  of 
the  calyx.  Corolla  yellow  :  the  middle  fegmenf  con¬ 
cave,  entire  x. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  and 
Barbary.— It  appears  from  Turner’s  herbal,  that  it 
was  cultivated  here  in  1562 y.  Linneus  has.  feyeral 
. j.di‘et'ieS5  wFich  other  authors  cbnfider  as 

diftinft  fpecies.  Mr.  Miller  has  multiplied  the  va¬ 
rieties  very  much.] 

*•  The  common  Yellow  Poley  has  the  ftalks  ra- 
ther  ^herbaceous  and  .trailing,  about  fix  inches  loflG 
and  hoary  :  leaves  woolly,  about  half  an  -inch  lon^ 
fome  wedge-fhaped,  others  oblong  ending' in  obtufe 
points,  and  crenate  towards  their  ends :  flowers  c.ol- 
lefted  in  oblong  thick  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
of  a  deep  ydlow  Colour/  arid  appearing  at  the  begin- 
nmg  of  June.  It  grows  naturally  in  Spain. 

Narrow-leaved  Yellow  Poley.  (n.  j.)  has  woody 
italics,  ere  ft,  branching,  and  covered  with,  a  hoary 
oowp  riling  fix  or  eight  inches  high :  leaves  linear, 
woolly,  aoout  half  an. inch  long,  having,  fometimes 
two  or  three  flight  indentures  bn  their  edges  :  flowers 
co  lefted  in  roundifh  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches; 
they  are  bright  yellow,  have  woolly  calyxes,  and  ap- 

pear  mjune  and  july.  This  grows  naturally  in  Spain, 
ana  Portugal.  r 

[Schreber  feparates.  this  under  the  name  of  Teu- 
crium  aure.dm ;  and  Villars,  under  that  of  T.  tomen- 
to fiirti.  According  to  the  latter  it  is  fmaller  than  the 
white,  the  Items  more  cottony,  the  leaves  cut  on  the 
fides  and  at  the  end,  a  little  like  thofe  of  the  Chamae- 
drys,  but  as  fmall  again,  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  the 
lower  lip  hollowed  like  the  ' bowl  of  a  fpoon  and 
lengthened  out :  the  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a 
yellowifli' cotton,  which  is  more  apparent  at  the  top 
where  the  flowers  are.  r 

(3  According  to  Villars  the  White  Poley  is  inter¬ 
mediate  between  the  preceding  variety  and  the  capi- 
tatum,  which  is  our  next  fpecies.  The  ftems  are  a 
foot  xong  and  trailing;  the  leaves  are  a  little  cottony, 
entne  on  the  fides,  but  toothed  at  the  end;  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  pretty  large,  white  tinged  a  little  with  purple  1 
Millep  deferibes  it,  as  having  a  trailing  branching 
ftalk,  which  at  the  bottom  is  woody,  but  the  branches 
herbaceous  and  woolly  :  the  leaves  linear-lanceolate 
and  woolly,  indented  on  their  edges :  the  flowers  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  fmall  * 
and  white;  appearing  in  june  and  july.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  m  the  South  of  France  and  in  Italy. 

Some  of  his  other  fpecies  may  probably  be  reduced 
to  this :  as  Polium  latifolium,  n.  7.  which  has  a  woody 
ereft  branching  ftalk,  near  a  foot  high,  very  hoary, 
and  branching  out  towards  the  top ;  the  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  indented  on  their  edges,  and  woolly  on  their 
under  fide;  the  flowers  white,  fmall,  and  orowino-  in 
ciufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  This  and  the 
next  flowers  in  june  and  july,  and  grow  naturally 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  1 

P.  ereftum,  n.  8.  rifing  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  branching  out  towards  the  top  in 
form  of  a  corymb;  the  leaves  linear,  and  reflexed  on 
the  edges;' the  flowers  collefted  in  roundifh  woolly 
heads  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  white  and  fmall. 

And  pernaps  P.  fpicatum.  A..  10.  which  has  flender 
fhrubby  ftalks,  rifing  a  foot  and  half  high,  fmooth 
and  white  fending  out.  a  few  fhort  branches  towards 
the  top ;  leaves  fmall,  linear,  growing  in  ciufters ;  • 
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the  flowers  collected  in  long  cylindrical  fpikes,  which 
thand  in  bunches  at  the  top  of  the  {talks,  and  fome- 
times  come  out  in  bunches  on  the  Tides ;  they  are 
imall  and  white,  and  appear  in  july  and  auguit. — Na¬ 
tive  of  Sicily,  .  . 

[y.  Villars  confiders  this  and  the  next  variety,  as  I 
mere  varieties  of  the  album. 

$.  This  is  made  a  feparate  fpecies  by  Schreber  and 
Willdenow.  —Native  of  the  fhore  of  the  Adriatic2. 

41.  Shrubby  branched-  at  the  bafe.  Branches 
round,  tomentofe,  eredt.  Leaves  feflile,  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate,  obtufe,  often  ternate.  Flowers  corymbed, 
headed,  clofe.  Calyxes  villofe-tomentofe.  Corolla 
{'mail,  pale  yellow  or  white  \ 

It  has  the  habit  of  Origanum  Majorana,  but  it  is 
tomentofe  and  has  narrow  leaves b. — Native  of  France, 
Spain,  Barbary  and  Siberia.] 

(3.  This  has  an  eredt  branching  (talk,  which  rifes  a 
foot  high  ;  the  lower  part  becomes  woody,  but  the 
upper  is  herbaceous ;  the  leaves  are  linear-lanceolate, 
about  an  inch  long,  crenate,  of  a  pretty  thick  conflu¬ 
ence,  and  a  little  woolly  ;  the  flowers  colledted  in  a 
corymb  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  white,  appearing 
in  july  and  auguft. 

[According  to  Villars,  it  does  not  creep  like  the 
others ;  the  Items  rife  a  foot  or  more,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  lengthened  fpike,  which  is  often  inter- 1 
rupted ;  the  villofe  leaves  are  more  pointed,  in  other 
refpedts  they  refemble  thofe  of  the  white  Poley ;  the 
flowers  alfo  are  white. 

Gerard  confiders  this  as  a  variety  of  T.  Polium. 
Aflo  remarks,  that  befides  other  differences,  it  flowers 
much  later. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. — Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731 e.  i 

42.  Native  of  Spain.  Tournefort’s  plant  is  confi¬ 
de  red  as  a  new  fpecies  under  the  name  of  T  eucrium 
Libanitis,  n.  67. 

43.  Flowers  two  axillary  peduncled,  one  from  each 

flde  of  the  fpine d.  | 

Teucrium  mucronatum,  which  Linneus  had  made  a 
diftindt  fpecies,  is  only  a  variety,  with  white  refupine 
corollas,  and  very  Ihort  ftamens e.  j 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  the  hills  and  fields 
of  Portugal. 

44.  This  is  a  procumbent  fhrub,  allied  to  T.  capi- 

tatum  :  but  it  has  the  leaves  and  calyxes  fcarcely  to¬ 
mentofe,  the  peduncles  leafy,  and  the  corollas  violet- 
coloured. — Native  of  Barbary,  in  the  uncultivated 
fields  near  Mafcar f.  { 

45.  Herbaceous:  the  whole  plant  very  fmooth. 
Leaves  like  thofe  of  the  campanulatum,  the  upper- 
moft  three-parted,  with  the  fegments  quite  entire. 
Calyxes  bell-fhaped,  five-cleft  j  the  fegments  lanceo¬ 
late,  with  a  railed  line  along  the  back. — Native  of 
Buones  Ayres. 

46.  Stems  a  fpan  high,  afeending,  hoary,  muri- 
cated  from  the  fallen  leaves  ;  the  younger  branches  to¬ 
mentofe.  Leaves  on  thefe  only,  feflile,  green  with  a 
(lender  nap,  which  is  thicker  underneath,  foft,  rolled 
back  a  little,  obtufe.  Peduncles  three  from  the  up- 
permoft  axils  on  each  fide,  the  height  of  the  ffem. 
There  is  a  ternate  leaf  at  the  bafe  of  each  head  of 
the  fame  ftrudture  with  the  ftem-leaves.  Calyxes  to¬ 
mentofe,  bluntly  toothed. — Native  of  Spain  and  Bar¬ 
bary. 

47.  This  is  a  fmall  Ihrub,  covered  wholly  with  4 
thick  white  wool,  which  becomes  yellowifh  towards 
the  top,  and  is  very  much  branched;  the  branches 
are  proftrate  and  diffufed.  Leaves  feflile,  cluftered, 
obtuie.  Flowers  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  oppo- 
fite,  in  duffers.  Calyxes  larger  than  in  the  other 
fpecies,  fubglobular,  obtufe.  Seeds  wrinkled6. 

It  differs  from  T.  Polium,  in  having  folitary  loofilh 
flowers  fcarcely  in  heads ;  and  not  in  round  heads ; 
the  leaves  alfo  are  linear  not  oblong h. 

Found  in  Spain,  on  mountains  near  Saguntum  and 
Guadalaxara,  by  Vahl. 

*  WiLdenow.  a  Desfontairjes.  b  Linn.  fpec. 

»°n’  rW‘  •  *  Linn.  fpec.  e  Linn.  fyft. 

Desfontaines.  *  VahL  *  L’Heritier. 


48.  Differs  from  inflatum  by  its  hairinefs,  leaved 
very  hairy  on  both  fides  and  narrower,  with  teeth 
longer  towards  the  bafe,  brades  lanceolate-acute,  and 
teeth  of  the  calyx  mucronate. — Native  of  Tonga- 
tabu  in  Auftralafia  h 

49.  Stem  fhrubby,  upright,  round,  five  feet  high, 
with  fpreading  branches.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  blunt, 
fmooth,  oppofite,  petioled.  Corolla  pale,  five-cleft, 
with  a  fliort  tube,  and  the  fegments  blunt,  the  upper 
ones  divaricating.  Stamens  very  long. — Native  of 
Cochinchina,  by  hedges. 

50.  Stem  fhrubby,  eight  feet  high,  fmooth,  round, 
branched.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  quite  entire, 
petioled,  fmooth,  oppofite.  Flowers  white. — Native 
of  Cochinchina  among  bulhes,  where  the  natives  ufe 
it  as  tea,  to  promote  digeftion,  and  to  relieve  an  over¬ 
loaded  ftomach k. 

51.  Stem  four-cornered,  rough-haired,  branched, 
leafy.  Leaves  oppofite ;  the  larger  cut  with  a  lobe, 
the  fmaller  with  a  fharp  tooth  on  each  fide,  in  other 
parts  entire,  rugged  above,  tomentofe  beneath,  with 
a  yellowifh  nap  fcarcely  perceptible.  Peduncles  op¬ 
pofite,  the  lengch  of  the  internodes.  Calyx  bell- 
fhaped,  fpreading,  five-toothed :  teeth  lanceolate,  al- 
moft  equal ;  pubefeent.  Corolla  purplifh,  with  the 
lip  pubefeent  on  the  outfide,  deeply  three-lobed,  the 
middle  lobe  reflexed,  concave,  emarginate.  Stamens 
long.  Style  longer.  Stigma  bifid,  one  legment 
fhorter,  both  reflexed.  Seeds  roundifh,  wrinkled, 
large  in  proportion  to  the  calyx.— Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope1. 

52.  Like  the  orientale  in  the  leaves  and  infloref- 
cence ;  but  differs  in  having  the  racemes  more  elon¬ 
gated,  the  peduncles  longer,  and  the  corollas  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  calyxes,  which  in  that  are  much 
longer.  Found  by  Tournefort  in  Armenia. 

53.  This  is  a  fhrub  refembling  Lavandula  Stoechas. 
Leaves  hoary  on  both  fides,  rolled  back  at  the  edge, 
veined  beneath.  Peduncles  long,  folitary,  in  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Calyxes  hoary,  bluntly 
toothed.  Corolla  large,  pubefeent  on  the  outfide. — 
Native  of  Candia  on  the  coaft"1. 

54.  Stem  fhrubby.  Leaves  fmall,  fhining,  hoary 
beneath,  acute,  floral  ones  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Corolla  purple,  with  linear  elongated  earlets. — Native 
of  Spain". 

55.  Stem  e reft,  grooved,  fmooth,  a  foot  high  and 
more :  branches  from  divaricate-eredt,  rod-like. 
Leaves  acute,  fmooth,  pale  beneath,  an  inch  or 
more  in  length,  on  petioles  only  half  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  Racemes  fubdiftich,  eredt,  unequal,  the 
longefl  a  finger’s  length.  Bradtes  lanceolate,  acute, 
entire,  ciliate  and  rugged,  a  little  longer  than  the  pe¬ 
duncle.  Peduncles  capillary,  one-flowered,  fcarcely 
a  line  in  length.  Calyxes  angular,  flightly  awned, 
ciliate  and  rugged.  Corollas  narrow,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx.  It  varies  with  doubly  ferrate,  unequally 
ferrate,  and  gafhed  leaves0. 

Thunberg  took  it  for  the  virginicum,  to  which  it  is 
near  allied,  but  lefs  in  ftature,  with  the  leaves  doubly 
ferrate  and  rounded  at  the  bafe,  not  gradually  attenu¬ 
ated  into  the  petiole :  the  flowers  alfo  are  fmaller  and 
drooping,  the  raceme  compound  at  the  bafe,  the 
bradtes  linear  and  of  the  fame  length  with  the  calyx  p. 
— Native  of  Japan. 

56.  Root  perennial,  woody.  Stem  eredt,  pubef¬ 
eent,  fomewhat  clammy.  Leaves  unequally  crenu- 
late,  rounded  at  both  ends,  filky-hoary  above,  whitifh 
beneath,  fhordy  petioled,  like  thofe  of  Sage,  but 
fmaller.  Raceme  Ihort.  Calyx  hairy,  half-five-cleft ; 
teeth  lanceolate,  the  upper  tooth  a  little  wider  than 
the  reft.  Corolla  villofe  on  the  outfide,  with  a  tube 
the  length  of  the  calyx. — Native  of  Portugal. 

57.  Root  perennial.  Stem  woolly,  higher  than  in 
Scordium.  Leaves  wrinkled,  lefs  deeply  crenate, 
covered  with  white  wool :  branch-leaves  fmaller. 
Flowers  larger. — Native  of  Candia. 

58.  Stem  fhrubby,  fmooth,  denfely  hairy  on  both 

>  Forfler.  k  Loureiro.  1  Retzius. 

m  Willdenow.  n  Schreber.  ®  Thunberg. 

>  Willdenow. 
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Tides  from  the  point  where  the  leaves  meet.  Leaves 
on  fhort  petioles,  entire  at  the  bafe,  but  cut  in  front 
with  obtuie  notches  bent  back  at  the  edge;  they  are 
lrnooth  and  fhining  with  the  midrib  bearded  at  the 
bafe,  blunt  and  hard  :  the  floral  leaves  are  almoft  lan¬ 
ceolate,  more  hairy  tjran  in  flavum,  as  are  alfo  the 
calyxes.  The  flowers  are  fmaller.  Corolla  purple, 
with  fmaller  earlets,  which  are  blunt  but  not  truncate. 
—Native  of  Barbary. 

59.  Stem  fhrubby,  a  finger’s  length,  covered  with 
a  white  nap,  branched.  Leaves  cluftered,  ovate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  hoary,  bent  back  at  the  edge  and 
obfcurely  crenate  all  round ;  they  are  fmall  and  on 
very  fhort  petioles.  Flowers  four  or  five,  eredt,  fef- 
file.  Calyx  even,  hoary,  mucronate.  Corolla  pur 
pie. — Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Valentia  in  Spain. 

60.  Stem  fhrubby,  decumbent  or  hanging  from  the 
rocks.  Leaves  lefs  than  in  pyrenaicum,  (lightly  cut 
out  like  reniform  leaves  at  the  bafe,  the  reft  of  the 
circuit  almoft  orbicular,  deeply  and  bluntly  crenate, 
bent  back.at  the  edge,  the  upper  furface  green,  but 
covered  with  foft  hoary  hairs,  which  on  the  lower  fur- 
face  are  denfer  and  longer,  chiefly  adhering  to  the 
veins  and  filling  the  interfaces  between  them.  Co¬ 
rymbs  roundifh,  few-flowered.  Floral  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  naked  above,  obtuft,  fhorter  than  the  calyx 
Calyx  angular  with  ten  ftreaks,  villofe,  acuminate.— 

Native  of  Valentia,  on  the  rocks  of  the  higheft  moun¬ 
tains. 

This  alio  is  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of  Va¬ 
lentia  on  mountains. 

15  confounded  w^h  Yellow  Germander, 
(which  is  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  white  by  Lin- 

t>Ut  *s  ma(k  a  kparate  fpecies  by  Schreber  and 
VV  liidenow,  under  the  name  of  aureum. )  It  agrees 
with  that  in  ftature,  in  the  whitenefs  and  delicacy  of 
the  wool  on  the  ftem  and  leaves,  and  in  having  the 
leaves  crenate  with  a  narrower  entire  bafe,  which 
however  is  wider  on  the  flowering  branches :  but  it 
differs  in  having  the  leaves  narrower  and  lanceolate, 
(on  the  young  fhoots  linear;)  the  heads  fmall  and 
rew-  flowered ;  the  calyx  fhorter,  clothed  not  with 
flairs,  but  with  a  clofe  nap,  neither  angular  nor  keeled; 
the  tops  not  of  a  gold,  but  of  an  elegant  fulphur  co- 
lour.  Schreber  faw  only  three  conglobate  heads  at 
5  i?*  °*  ^ie  ^em.s*  Barrelier  has  leveral  lateral  ones 
in  his  figure. —Native  of  the  South  of  France. — This 
is  perhaps  Polium  anguftifolium  of  Miller,  n.  3. 

63.  This  differs  from  the  white  Poley  (40.  3.)  in 
having  a  more  flendcr  ftalk ;  the  leaves  not  fhorter 
but  very  narrow,  obfcurely  crenate,  covered  with  a 
very  thin  nap,  which  is  a  little  clofer  and  hoary  on  the 
under  fide,  blunt  at  the  end ;  heads  numerous,  fmaller, 
floary,  on  almoft  equal  leafy  branchlets;  flowers 
fmaller.  The  floral  leaves  equal  to  the  calyx,  which 
is  covered  with  a  thin  whitifh  nap,  and  has  the  mouth 
blunt,  more  clofely  tomentofe. — Native  of  Valentia. 

64.  Root  woody.  Stem  afeending,  clothed  with  a 
thin  white  nap.  Leaves  long,  narrower  at  the  bafe, 
cut  into  lmall  reflexed  notches  from  the  middle,  wrin¬ 
kled,  green  but  becoming  hoary  with  a  thin  nap, 
more  fo  on  the  under  furface,  obtufe,  the  upper  ones 
morter  and  twice  as  broad.  Pleads  roundifh,  few- 
flowered,  at  the  top  of  the  ftem,  and  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  which  are  elongated  and  trifid.  Floral 
leaves  longer  than  the  calyx.  Flowers  ereft,  the 
lower  ones  fpreading.  Calyx  angular,  clofely  tomen- 
tole.  Corolla  white.  It  is  larger  than  T.  pfeud-hyf- 
fopus  (40.  f.);  greener  and'  the  flowers  bigger;  of 
the  fame  fize  as  in  Yellow  Poley  (40.  a.)  The  leaves 
are  fometimes  in  threes. — Native  of  Portugal. 

65.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  very  thick 
■white  nap.  Stem  a  ipan  high,  procumbent  at  the 
bafe,  with,  afeending  branches,  and  very  fhort  branch- 
lets,  clofely  leafy,  fpringing  on  every  fide  from  the 
axils.  Leaves  obtuie,  with  a  few  indiftimft  notches 
towards  the  tip.  Lleads  fmall,  one  terminating  and 
others  lateral,  on  peduncles  of  a  middling  length. 
Floral  leaves  ovate,  obtufe.  Calyx  minute,  tomen- 
tofe.  Corolla  white. — Native  of  Spain9. 


*  Schreber. 
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66.  Native  of  Valentia.  Shrubby.  Leaves  mr- 
row-lanceolate  or  linear. 

R offm -if h r UbQ  y -  1  Stem  emfL  leaves  Hke  thofe  of 

red  -Sive "  r°Undifl” 

68.  Shrubby.— Native  of  Spain. 

the  kinVtn'bbyf7/N,at'V<'  "V*  %h'ft  mounams  of 
the  kingdom  of  \  alentia,  efpeciallv  by  the  Carthu 

fian  monaftery  called  Porta  Codi ,  whence  the  trivial 
name.]  ~  r 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  ■ 


1.  Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  where  the  plants  are 
to  remain;  when  they  come  up,  thin  them  where 
hey  are  too  dole,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 
They  ripen  their  feeds  the  firft  year,  but  if  they  are 
in  a  warm  fituation  will  live  through  the  winter. 

c  j*  ThiVS  ProPaSate(^  in  the  fame  way;  but  if  the 
leeds  be  Town  in  autumn,  or  permitted  to  fcatter 
when  ripe,  they  will  fucceed  better  than  if  fown  in 
the  Ipnng,  and  the  plants  will  come  earlier  to  flower. 

4-  b  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  better  than  if  fown,  and  require  no  care 
but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

5.  I  art  the  roots  in  autumn,  or  fow  the  feeds  at 
that  lealon.  It  loves  an  open  fituation  expofed  to  the 

lun,  but  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil  which  is  not  too 
moift. 

7.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  or  permit  them  to 
1  carter,  in  which  way  they  fucceed  belt. 

•  10.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings  planted 

in  the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  frefli  light  earth ;  lhadino- 
and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  root;  and 
keeping  them  clear  from  weeds  until  the  following  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  pots 
taking  them  up  with  a  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots' 
and  watering  them  until  they  have  taken  new  root! 
During  the  winter  they  rauft  be  kept  in  the  ereen- 
houfe  with  hardy  exotics. 

.  Phis  fort  is  eafily  propagated  by  flips  or  cut- 
tings,  planted  during  the  fummer  months  on  a  bed  of 
light  loamy  earth,  covering  them  down  clofe  either 
with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  and  fliading  them  from  the 
fun.  When  they  have  made  good  roots  tranfnlant 
them  either  into  feparate  fmall  pots,  or  on  a  warm 
border,  at  about  fix  inches  difta.nce  every  way  :  lhadino- 
them  fiom  the  fun,  and  watering  them  until  they  ha-ve 
taken  new  root;  after  which  they  will  require  no 
other  care,  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds, 
iheie  plants  will  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  on  a  dry  foil  and  in  a  warm  fituation,  when  the 
frofts  are  not  very  fevere ;  but  in  hard  winters  they 
are  frequently  killed,  if  not  protefled  by  mats  or 
other  covering. 

20.  24.  Sow  the  leeds  in  fmall  pots  in  autumn, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  tan-bed  in  the  ftove  between 
the  other  pots ;  in  fpring  plunge  them  into  a  hot-bed, 
which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  are  fit 
to  remove,  plant  each  in  a  feparate  pot,  plunge  them 
into  a  hot-bed,  and  treat  them  in  the  fame°way  as 
directed  for  tender  plants  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

22,  23.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn  on  a  bed  of  lio-ht 
earth.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  partino-  the 
roots,  and  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air. 

27.  Wood  Sage  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or 
parting  the  roots;  it  will  grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation, 
but  being  common  in  woods  and  thickets,  is  rarely 
admitted  into  gardens. 

.  29*  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  or  cuttings, 

n!  ij  ,  me  manneii  as  9  &  10.  but  the  plants 
lhould  have  a  dry  foil  and  a  warm  fituation,  otherwife 

they  will  not  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air 
in  England.  [A  plant  or  two  of  this  and  other  doubt¬ 
ful  lpecies,  lhould  be  kept  in  the  greenhoufe  during 
winter  for  fecurity.  b 

30.  33 ■  Thefe  may  be  increafed  both  by  feeds  and 
cuttings ;  and  mull  have  the  protedion  of  the  green¬ 
houfe  in  winter.]  & 

31-.  Water  Germander  may  be  propagated  by  its 
creeping  roots,  or  planting  the  young  flioots  in  the 
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fpring,  in  the  fame  manner  as  Mint,  Penny-royal, 
&c.  and  fhould  have  a  moift  foil. 

32.  Common  Germander  propagates  very  faft  by 
its  creeping  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  Tranfplant  it  in  autumn. 

34.  35.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  by  cuttings  in  the 
fame  manner  as  n.  9.  10.  Alfo  by  feeds,  which  they 
generally  produce  in  plenty.  Sow  them  on  a  bed  of 
light  earth  in  april ;  the  plants  will  come  up  in  fix 
weeks,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn  where  they 
are  defigned  to  remain. 

37  to  41.  All  thefe  are  abiding  plants;  they  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds,  which  nnuft  be  procured 
from  the  countries  where  they  naturally  grow,  becaufe 
they  feldom  perfect  their  feeds  in  England.  Thefe 
■  fhould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  frrefh  light  earth  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  come  up,  they  mult  be 
carefully  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  about  the  middle  of 
july  the  plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  may 
be  carefully  taken  up,  and  part  of  them  planted  on  a 
warm  border  of  dry  rubbifhy  foil,  obferving  to  fhade 
them  from  the  fun,  and  water  them  till  they  have 
taken  new  root  ;  after  which  .they  will  require  no  other 
culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds.  My  ad 
vifing  thefe  and  many  other  aromatic  plants,  which 
are  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  to  be 
planted  in  rubbifh,  is  founded  upon  long  experience 
of  their  abiding  much  longer,  and  refilling  the  cold 
of  our  winters  much  better,  than  when  they  are  in 
better  ground,  where  they  grow  much  freer,  are  fuller 
of  moifture,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  killed  by 
froft. 

The  other  part  of  the  plants  may  be  planted 
fmali  pots,  filled  with  frefh,  light,  undunged  earth, 
and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken  new  root ; 
then  they  may  be  removed  into  an  open  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of  novem- 
b'er,  when  they  fhould  be  placed  under  a  common 
frame,  to  fecure  them  from  the  froft  in  winter,  which 
fometimes  deftroys  thefe  plants;  by  this  method  the 
fpecies  may  be  preferved. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  mixed  advantageoufly  with 
Marum  and  other  aromatic  plants,  upon  the  doping 
fides  of  banks  expofed  to  the  fun,  or  upon  little  hil¬ 
locks  in  a  fheltered  fituation,  Where  by  the  variety  of  | 
their  hoary  branches  they  will  make  a  pretty  appear¬ 
ance,  and  refill  the  cold  much  better  than  when  they 
are  planted  in  a  good  foil. 

They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings  or  flips, 
planted  at  the  beginning  of  april,  juft  before  they 
fhoot,  upon  a  border  expofed  to  the  eaft :  if  the  fea- 
fon  prove  dry,  they  muft  be  watered  and  fhaded  until 
they  have  taken  root  ;  and  being  kept  clean  from 
weeds,  at  Michaelmas  the  plants  fhould  be  removed 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain.  But  it  will  be 
proper  to  put  a  plant  of  each  fort  in  a  pot,  that  they 
may  be  fheltered  in  winter. 

[Teucrium.  See  Ajuga ,  Bartfia ,  Dryas,  Prafium ,  Scu¬ 
tellaria,  Trichoftema,  Veronica. 

THALIA.  {So  named  by  Linneus,  in  memory  of  John 
Tb alius ,  a  phyfician  at  Nordhuys ;  author  of  Plants 
Hercynis,  1588.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  8.  Reich,  n.  8.  Schreb.n.  10.  Juff. 

63.  Cor  tufa.  Plum.  8. 

Cladf.  1.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Scitaminea.  Cannae  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth ,  fcales  three,  very  fmali,  ovate,  ciliate, 
permanent,  crowning  the  germ. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  fuperior,  fhri veiling,  in  a  double  row : 
three  outer  longer,  oblong,  waved,  connate  at  the 
bale,  fpreading  :  two  inner  fmaller,  from  ere£t  fpread- 
ing,  oblong,  connate  with  each  other  and  the  nedtary 
at  the  bafe. 

Nectary  petal-fhaped,  oppofite  to  the  fmaller  petals, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  concave. 

Stam.  Filament  one,  awl-fhaped,  inferted  into  the 
tary.  Anther  club-fhaped. 

Pist.  Germ  turbinate,  crowned  with  the  calyx. 

filiform,  bent  in.  Stigma  leafy,  bent  in. 

Per.  Drupe  oblong,  gibbous,  one-celled. 
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Seed  one,  awl-fhaped,  bent  in.  {Nut  bony,  two- 
celled  ?) 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled :  two  inner  pe¬ 
tals  lefs.  Neel,  lanceolate,  concave.  Drupe  with 
a  one-celled  nut. 

SPECIES. 

Thai  ia  geniculata. 

Lin.  fpec.  3.  fyfl.  51.  Reich.  1.  6.  I  Fill d.  1.  15. 
Roltb.  collect,  baton.  2.  249.  t.  2.  Swartz  obf.  8. 
Cortufa  arundinacea,  amplis  cannacori  foliis.  Plum, 
gen.  26.  ic.  108 .  f.  1. 

Aguti-guepo-obi."'  Mdrcgr.  braf.  53.  Raii  hijl.  1203. 
Corollas  five-petdlled>  nellary  lanceolate: 

2.-  Thalia  cannaeformil 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.Willd.  1.  16.  Forfi.  pro  dr.  n.  3. 
Symes  Ava  473.  cum.  ic. 

Corollas  fix-pet  ailed ,  nelfdry  bifid  erett. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &  C. 

1.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  with  tranfverfe 
parallel  nerves  :  petioles  round,  furnifhed  with  a  joint, 
below  membranaceous  and  fheathing5. 

Stem  taller  than 'a  man,  quite  fimple.  The  Ame¬ 
rican  Indians  ufe  it  for  a  dart  wherewith  to  kill  ani¬ 
mals*. 

The  fynonyms  from  Browne,  Sloane,  Ray, -Pluke- 
net  and  Bauhin  appertain  to  Maranta  arundinacea. 

.  Linneus,  not  having  feen  this  plant,  made  out  the 
character  from  Plunder's  figure. 

Rottboell’s  plant,  referred-1' to’  above,  is  perhaps 
different  from  this,  and  feems  to  be  very  nearly  allied 
to  the  next  fpecies  u.: — Native  of  South  America. 

2.  Culm  folicb  round,  fmooth,  branched.  Branches 
jointed,  divaricating.  Leaves  on  the  ftem,  alternate, 
fpreading,  oval,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  with  numerous 
lateral,  attending,  parallel  nerves!  Petiole  jointed, 
round  above,  membranaceous  below,  fheathing,  em¬ 
bracing,  oppofite  to  a  branchlet.  Stipule  folitary, 
oppofite  to  the  petiole,  often  the  length  of  the  fheaths, 
awl-fhaped,  channelled  at  the  back :  befides  this, 
there  are  fometimes  fcattered  ftipules  below  the  leaves. 
Panicle  pendulous,  oppofite  to  a  leaf :  rachis  fiexuofe, 
jointed,  compreffed  ;  joints  glume-bearing  at  the  end  : 
glumes  two-valved,  two-flowered,  permanent,  in¬ 
volving  the  peduncle  ;  lower  valve  length  of  the  pe¬ 
duncle,  harder,  embracing  the  upper,  which  is  thinner 
and  coloured :  peduncle  coloured,  club-fhaped,  bifid, 
flefhy. :  fiowTers  white,  folitary,  fitting  on  the  tips  of  the 
pedicel ;  each  having  the  rudiment  of  another  at  the 
bafe.  Calyx  three-parted,  fuperior,  very  fhort,  coloured: 
fegments  eredt,  acuminate.  Corolla  one-petalled,  ir¬ 
regular  :  tube  three-cornered :  border  double ;  three 
outer  fegments  equal,  lanceolate,  fpreading,  acumi¬ 
nate,  waved  ;  of  the  inner  fegments  two  wider,  fpread- 
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ing;  the  third  fhort,  cowled,  covering  the 
Filament  petaloid,  two-parted:  fegments  fickled- 
fhaped.  Anther  club-fhaped,  growing  to  the  margin 
of  the  right  fegment  of  the  filament.  Germ  inferior, 
fmali.  Style  cylindric,  length  of  the -filament,  grow¬ 
ing  to  the  tube  of  the  corolla  at  the  bafe,  curved  in 
at  the  tip,  free.  Stigma  concave x. 

Native  of  Mallicollo,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
in  Auftralafia;  and  found  in  the  Andaman  ifles,  and 
Rangoon,  in  the  kingdom  of  Pegue,  by  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  y.  •  , 

Thalia  Maravara.  See  Epidendrum. 
Thaltctroides.  See  Cimicifuga.\ 

THALICTRUM  {of  Pliny.  &xM^oV  of  Diofcorides. 
From  hxWoo,  vireo  :  to  'flour ifio  or  look  green,  being  full 
of  leaves. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  697.  Reich,  n.  7 55.  Schreb.  n.  951. 
Tournef.  t.  270.  Juff.  232.  Garin ;  t.  74. 

ClafT.  13.  7.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Multifiliquce.  Ranunculacea  Juff. 
generic  character. 

Cal.  none:  unlefs  the  corolla  be  taken  for  it. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  roundiih,  obtufe,  concave,  caducous. 
Filaments  very  many,  wider  at  top,  compreffed, 

eredt. 


Stam. 


longer  than  the  corolla. 


Anthers  oblong, 


Linn.  fpec. 
Swartz  obf. 


1  Rolander  in  Rottb. 
Symes’s  Ava.  1 


aft.  hafn.  2.  251. 
Forfter  Sc  Symes. 
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^ist.  Styles  very  many,  very  fhort.  Germs  many,  com¬ 
monly  pedicelled,  roundifh.  Styles  none.  Stigmas 
thickifh. 

Per.  none. 

Seeds  many,  grooved,  ovate,  taillefs. 

Obs.  T.  tuberofum  and  cornutum  have  a  five  Re¬ 
tailed  corolla. 

T .  dioicum  has  the J exes  diftincl. 

T.  aquilegifolium  and  contortum  have  the 
Jeeds  pedicelled,  pendulous,  and  threefided 
with  wings. 

Number  of  fi aniens  and  piftils  different  in  the 
fever  al fpecies. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER- 

Cal.  none.  Pet.  four  or  five.  Seeds  taillefs. 

SPECIES. 

Thaliftrum  alpinum.  Alpine  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  767.  fyft.  513.  Reich.  2.  645.  tVilld. 

2.  1295.  hort.  cliff,  iiy.fi.  lapp.  n.  225.  fuec. 
n.  491.  Hudf.  angl.  238.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
500.  Smith  brit.  584.  engl.  bot.  t.  161.  Light f. 
Jcot.  286.  t.  13./.  1.  FI.  dan.  t.  11.  Gunn, 
norv.  n.  41. 

T.  minimum  montanum  atrorubens,  foliis  fplendentf1- 
bus.  Raii Jyn.  204.  .  Boerh.  lugdb.  1 .  44.  t.  1 . 

T.  minimum  priecox,  fol.  fplendentibus.  Mor.  hifi. 

3 •  3-S-f  9-  *•  20./.  14. 

Stem  quite  fimple  almoft  naked,  raceme  fimple  terminating. 
4.  Thaliftrum  fcetidum.  Fetid  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  768.  fyft.  513.  Reich.  2.  645.  Willd. 
2.  1 295.  hort.  cliff.  227.  Sauv.  monfp.  251. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1073.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1140. 

T.  minimum  fcetidifiimum.  Bauh.  pin.  337.  prodr. 
147.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  488.  Park,  theat.  i6q.  n.  8. 
Rati  hifi.  404.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  325./.  9.  t.  10.  f.  13. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  6$.f.  4. 

Stem  panicled filiform  very  branching  leafy. 

3.  Thaliftrum  tuberofum.  Tuberous-rooted  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  768.  fyft.  513.  Reich.  1.  645.  Willd. 

1.  1296.  hort.  cliff.  116.  Mill.  fig.  t.  i3q.fi.  1. 

T.  minus,  afphodeli  radice,  magno  flore.  Tourn. 
inft.  271. 

T.  minus,  grumofa  radice,  floribus  majoribus.  Herm. 
ficr.  9.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  45. 

.  Ranunculus  thaliftri  folio,  afphodeli  radice,  Mor. 
hifi.  1.  438. f.  4.  t.  28./.  13. 

Oenanthe  hederte  foliis.  Bauh.  pin.  163. 

Flowers  five-petalled,  root  tuberous. 

4.  Thaliftrum  Cornuti.  Canadian  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  768.  Reich.  2.646.  Willd.  1.  1296. 
Ait.  kew.  1.  262. 

T.  canadenfe.  Corn,  canad.  168.  Raii  hifi.  403. 
Mill.  diEl.  n.  5. 

T.  americanum.  Park,  theat.  265. 

T.  majus,  foliis  aquilegite,  flore  albo.  Mor.  hifi.  3. 
325./.  9. /.  20./.  15. 

Flowers  dioecious ,  leaflets  ovate  trifid,  panicles  termi¬ 
nating. 

5.  Thaliftrum  dioicum.  Dioecious  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  768.  Reich.  2.  646.  Willd.  1.  1296. 
Ait.  kew.  1.  161. 

Flowers  dioecious,  leaves  roundifh  cordate  lebed,  lobes 
obi ufe,  peduncles  axillary  fhort er  than  the  leaf. 

[6.  Thaliftrum  datum.  Tall  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fyft.  513.  IVilld.  2.  1297.  Jacqu.  hort.  3. 

49.  t.  95. 

Leaflets  ovate  fubcordate  fubtrifid,  panicle  terminating, 
flowers  ere 51,  ftem  roundifto. 

7.  Thaliftrum  majus.  Great  Meadow  Rue<. 

Lin.  fyft.  513.  Willd.  1.  1297.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5. 
t.  420.  Hoft.  fyn.  306.  Smith  brit.  585.  engl. 
bot.  t.  61 1.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  502. 

I.eaflets  roundifh  fubcordate  trifid  glaucous  beneath ,  pa¬ 
nicle  leafy,  flowers  drooping. 

8.  Thaliftrum  medium.  Middle  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fyft.  513.  Willd.  1.  1197.  Jacqu.  hort.  3. 

50.  /.  96. 

Leaflets  oblong  wedge-fhaped  acute  trifid,  the  uppermoft 
undivided  lanceolate,  flowers  nearly  upright.  ] 

9.  Thaliftrum  minus.  Small  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  769.  fyft.  513.  Reich.  1.  6 46.  jl.  fuec, 

71 .  4^9*  Hudf.  angl.  238.  Wither,  arr .  ed.  3 
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jot.  Smith  brit.  j84.  engl.  hot.  t.  n.  Lirbth 

fit  Aft  ififb,  ,cant- ed-  -■ n-  +.«•  FL  ft”- 

7o  •  tall.  helv.  n.  1139.  Hoffm.  germ.  192. 
0  .germ .1.  233.  2.  597.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  9. 

.*  4I9V  n'  674-  Pellich  pal.  n. 

f2'  ^Z.filef.  n.  861.  Pillars  dauph.  3. 
713-  Alhon.  pedem.  n.  1074.  Segu.  veron.  476. 
ft  II-  Bauh.  pin.  355.  Rod.  pempt.  cS  2 

Ger •  lo67-  2-  emaG  I25I*  2.  Park,  theat.  264. 
5.  Kan  hifi.  404.  fyn.  203.  Mor.  hifi.  f  Q 
t.  20.  /.  12.  J 

T.  minus,  f.  Rutfe  pratenfis  genus  minus,  fcmine 
itnato.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  487.  3. 

Ruta  pratenfis  minor.  Tabern.  ic.  55. 

.  (3.  r.  montanum  minus,  foliis  latioribus.  Raii  fyn. 
204.  J 

Leaves  tripinnate,  leaflets  trifid  glaucous,  flowers  pa¬ 
nicled  drooping ■.  r 

[10.  Thaliftrum  rugofum.  Rough  Meadow  Rue. 

in-  fpec.  ed.  ll'illd.  1.  1298.  Ait.  kew.  2.  262. 
Stem  ftpiated,  leaves  wrinkled  veined,  lobules  blunt. 

11.  Thaliftrum  fibiricum.  Siberian  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin  fpec.  7 69.  Reich.  1.  647.  Willd.  2/1298. 
Gartn.  frudt.  1.  353. 

T.  orientale  minimum  fumarias  folio.  Tcurnef.  cor  20 
Leaves  three-parted,  leaflets  fubrefiexed  fharply  cut , 
j  flowers  drooping. 

11.  Thaliftrum  fquarrofum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1299. 

Leaflets  trifid  and  undivided,  petioles  embracing  mem¬ 
branaceous  winged,  flowers  drooping. 

13.  Thalictrum  purpurafcens. 

Lin.  fpec.  7 69.  Reich.  2.  647.  Willd,  2.  1299. 

1 .  virgmianum  elatius  glaucum,  ftaminibus  purpurafi 
centibus.  Mor.  hift.  3.  324.  6. 

Leaves  three-parted,  ftem  twice  as  high  as  the  leaves. * 
flowers  dr ooping.  \ 

14.  Thaliftrum  anguftifolium.  Harrow-leaved  Meadow 

Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  7 39.fyft.  513.  Reich.  1.  647.  Willd. 

1.  1299.  hort.  cliff.  116.  amoen.  3.  48.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  1137.  Hoffm.  germ.  192.  Roth.  germ*. 
r*  233 •  2.  597.  Pollich  pal.n.  523.  Scop.  cam. 
u.  67 6.  Krock.  filef.  n.  862.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1075.  Kniph.  cent.  5.  n.  86. 

T,  Bauhini.  Crantz  auftr.  105.  n.  1. 

T.  pratenfe  anguftiflimo  folio.  Bauh »  pin.  337. 
prodr.  146.  ic.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  65.  /.  6.  Park, 
theat.  265.  n.  7.  Raii  hift.  404.  9.  Tourn ef 
inft.  271.  Mor.  hift.fi  9.  /.  20./  8. 

T. pratenfe  anguftifolium.  Bauh.  pin.  33 7.  iihnV 
hift:  404.  8. 

T.  minimum.  Park,  theat.  165.  6. 

T.  anguftifiimum.  Crantz  auftr.  105.  n.  1. 

Leaflets  lanceolate-linear  quite  entire. 

15.  Thaliftrum  flavum.  Common  Meadow  Rue. 

Lin.  fpec.  770.  Reich.  1.  648.  Willd.  1.  ijoo. 
hort.  cliff.  116.  ft.  fuec.  n.  488.  Hudf.  angl.  239. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  5 01.  Smith  brit.  585.  engl. 
bot.  t.  367.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n.  454.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  487.  FL  dan.  t.  939.  Hall.  helv.  n. . 
1138.  Hoffm.  germ.  192.  Roth.  germ.  1.  233. 

2.  598.  Pollich  pal.n.  524.  Neck,  gallob.  176. 
Krock.  filef  n.  864.  Scop.  earn.  n.  673.  Vi  liars 
dauph.  3.711.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1076.  Gmel,  it. 

1.  139.  Kniph.  cent.  5.  n.  87. 

T.  pratenfe.  Lin.  lapp.  n.  224. 

T.  nigricans.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  10.  /.  421.  Lin. 

fyft.  513.  Willd.  1.  1301. 

T.  nigrius,  caule  &  femine  ftriato.  Bauh.  hift:  •?, 
486.  7  0 

T .  majus,  filiqua  angulofa  f.  ftriata.  Bauh.  pin.  336 
T.  magnum.  Dod.  pempt.  58.  1. 

T.  f.  Thalietrum  majus.  Raii  hift.  403.  fyn.  203. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  71.fi.  9. 

T.  majus  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  264.  1.  Mor . 
hift.  fi  9.  t.  10.  f.  1.  ord.  i.—fi  3.  var. 

(3.  T.  fpeciofum.  Mill.  diSt.  n.  1. 

Leaves  bipinnate,  leaflets  trifid,  ftem  grooved,  pa¬ 
nicle  branched  very  much  and  contrasted,  flowers 
ereSt. 

17  c. 
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S  i 6,  Thalittrum  fimplex.  Simple-ft diked  Meadow  Rue. 
Lin.  Jyft.  513-  Reich.  2.  648.  Willd.  2.  1301. 
mant.  78.  fi.fuec.  n .  490.  FI.  dan.  t.  244. 
y.  anguftifolium.  Villars  dauph.  3.  712. 

Stem  leafy  quite  fimple  angular .] 

17.  Thalibtrum  lucidum.  Shining-leaved  Meadow  Rue. 
Lin.  Jpec.  770.  Reich.  2.  649.  Willd.  2.  1301. 

Dalib.  far.  162.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  65./.  5. 

T.  minus  akerum  parifienfium,  foliis  craffiqribus 
lucidis,  Tournef.  inft.  271. 

T.  1.  vel  pratenfe  1.  Cluj.  hijl.  1.  234. 

Stem  leafy  grooved ,  leaves  linear  flefhy. 

18.  Thalittrum  aquilegifolium.  Columbine-leaved  Mea¬ 

dow  Rue  or  Feathered  Columbine. 

Lin.  fpec.  Tjo.fyjl.  513.  Reich.  2.  649.  Willd. 

2.  1301.  hort.  cliff.  226.  fl.  fuec.  n.  487. 
helv.  n.  1141.  Reyg.  ged.  2.  96.  Gort.  ingr. 
87.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  10.  t.  318.  Scop.  cam.  n. 
672.  Cranfz  auftr.  107.  n.  3.  Villars  dauph. 

3.  713.  ,  Krock.  filef.  n.  865.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1077.  Ger.  prov.  379.  4. 

T.  majus,  florum  ftaminibus  purpurafcentibus. 

Bauh.  pin.  337.  Tournef.  inft.  270. 

T.  majus,  folliculis  angulofis,  caule  laevi.  Bauh. 
hift.  3.  487.  Rati  hift.  403. 
p.  T.  atropurpureum.  Lin.  fyft.  513.  Jacqu.  hort. 
3.35./.  61. 

Fruits  pendulous  triangular  ftraight,  ftem  round. 

[19.  Thalicftrum  contortum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  7 20.  fyft.  513.  Reich.  2.  649.  Willd. 

2.  1302.  amoen.  3.  47. 

Fruits  pendulous  triangular  contorted,  ftem  Jubancipital. 

20.  Thaliftrum  petaloideum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  770.  Reich.  2.  650.  Willd.  2.  1302. 

Pallas  it  in.  3.  231. 

|3.  T.  ftamineum.  Lin.  fyft.  514.  fuppl.  271. 

Scape  fubumbelled ,  filaments  ob lanceolate  coloured 
wider  than  the  anther. 

21,  Thalictrum  ftyloideum. 

Lin.  fyft.  514.  Willd.  2.  1 303.  fuppl.  271. 

Leaves  three-parted-pinnate,  ftyles  winged  at  the  bafe. 

42.  Thalidtrum  japonicum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1303.  Thunb.  in  Linn, 
tranf.  2.  337. 

Didynamifta  Salvias  fimilis.  Thunb.  jap.  364.  n.  74. 
Seeds  even ,  leaves  tripinnate,  pinnules  gajhed ferrate. 
DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  root  confifts  of  a  few  fimple  fibres,  and 
creeps  juft  below  the  furface  by  horizontal  runners. 
It  is  a  delicate  little  plant,  fcarcely  a  fpan  high,  and 
truly  alpine.  Root-leaves  on  long  purplifh  foot- 
ftalks,  firft  ternate,  and  again  either  ternate  or  pin¬ 
nate  ;  leaflets  roundifh  or  wedge-fhaped,  varying 
much  in  breadth,  with  feveral  blunt  notches  or  lobes, 
fhining  green  above,  glaucous  beneath,  often  pur¬ 
plifh,  ftnooth,  veiny,  a  little  revolute.  Stem  fimple, 
eredt,  round,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  glau¬ 
cous  or  purplifh,  ftnooth,  naked  or  more  luxuriant 
fpecimens  having  one  feffile  leaf,  more  or  lefs  com¬ 
pound,  about  the  middle.  Raceme  very  fimple,  at 
firft  drooping,  but  afterwards  eredt,  compofed  of 
eight  or  ten  alternate  flowers,  each  on  a  flender  pedi¬ 
cel  lubtended  by  a  fimple  bradte,  of  which  fome  of  I 
the  lowermoft  approach  to  the  texture  and  colour  of  | 
the  leaves;  the  reft  are  membranous.  Petals  four, 
acute,  white  or  purple.  Stamens  eight  or  ten,  (Lin- 
neus  fays  twelve,)  capillary,  often  purplifh,  with  ob¬ 
long  vertical  anthers.  Germs  two  or  four,  fcarcely 
ever  more,  (Linneus  fays  eight,)  roundifh,  green . 
each  with  a  whitifh,  lanceolate,  divaricated,  downy 
ftyle,  or  rather  feffile  ftigma.  Seeds  almoft  even. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Wales  and  Scotland,  in  wet 
black  mould  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  or  on  the  fpongy 
margins  of  little  rills,  on  very  high  mountains,  and 
not  rare  in  fuch  fituations.  It  is  perennial,  and  flowers 
early  in  fumrner1.] 

2.  Stem  about  fix  or  feven  inches  high.  Leaves 
downy,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  fmall  leaflets, 
vv  uc  are  bluntly  indented,  and  have  a  fetid  fcent 
fiiowers  in  loofe  panicles,  fmall,  and  of  an  herbaceous 
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white  colour.  [Haller  fays  it  has  all  the  habit  of 
Thalidtrum  minus,  and  can  fcarcely  be  diftinguifhed 
from  it :  but  it  has  a  fmell  like  that  of  Geranium  Ro- 
bertianum,  approaching  to  that  of  cat’s  urine ;  the 
leaves  are  fomewhat  hairy  on  both  fides,  pulpy  and 
fofter;  the  petals  themfelvcs  are  fomewhat  hairy,  in 
the  young  plant  they  are  reddifh,  but  in  the  adult 
whitifh ;  it  is  alfo  lower,  almoft  a  foot  high,  and  lels 
leafy. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Switzerland,  the 
Valais  and  Piedmont. 

Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739.  It  flowers  from 
may  to  july  a.  j 

3.  This  has  knobbed  roots.  Leaves  fmall,  obtufe, 
indented’  in  three  parts  at  their  points,  of  a  grayifh 
colour  and  ftnooth.  The  ftalks  rife  a  foot  and  half 
high,  and  are  naked  almoft  to  the  top,  where  they 
divide  into  two  or  three  fmall  ones,  under  each  of 
which  is  placed  one  leaf,  every  divifion  is  terminated 
by  a  fmall  bunch  of  pretty  large  flowers,  difpofed 
almoft  in  form  of  an  umbel,  each  compofed  of  five 
white  petals. 

[Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  here  in  1713.  It 
flowers  in  june  b. 

Loureiro  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  Thali Strum 
finenfe.  The  root  is  a  roundifh,  folid  and  very  white 
tuber;  but  he  fays  it  differs  from  this  in  the  form 
both  of  the  root  and  leaves.  The  ftem  is  fuffruticofe, 
quite  fimple,  a  foot  high,  round  and  ftraight:  the 
leaves  linear-lanceolate,  quite  entire,  ftnooth,  feffile, 
alternate :  the  flowers  white,  folitary,  terminating : 
the  petals  five,  rounded,  fpreading.  —  Native  of 
China. 

4.  Height  three  feet.  Stems  fuffruticofe,  dark 
purple,  branched.  Leaves  refembling  thofe  of  Co¬ 
lumbine,  but  glaucous.  Flowers  in  many  pale-purple 
heads, '  five-petalled c,  white. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this,  which  is  fomewhat 
fmaller,  and  has  pale  purple  filaments,  which  in  the 
other  are  white d. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1683, 
by  Mr.  James  Sutherland,  It  flowers  from  may  to 
july  c. 

5.  Height  fcarcely  a  foot.  Stem  ftraight.  Leaf¬ 
lets  nodding,  by  which  mark  the  plant  is  very  diftin- 
guifhable  in  its  habit.  Flowers  four-petalled,  with 
about  forty  white  ftamens,  with  yellow  anthers.  Styles 
in  the  female  flowers  briftle-flhaped,  longer  than  in 
the  other  fpecies f.] 

The  ftalks  are  naked  to  the  top,  where  they  have 
one  leaf,  compofed  of  many  leaflets  of  a  grayifh  co¬ 
lour,  indented  at  their  points.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  fmall  terminating  bunches. 

[Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1759 
by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  E. 

6.  Stems  four  feet  high  and  more,  round,  upright, 
the  thicknefs  of  a  finger  at  the  bafe,  hollow,  leafy, 
branching  very  much,  purple  below,  ftnooth.  Sheaths 
of  the  leaves  ftriated.  Petioles  round.  Leaves  wide, 
many-pinnate :  leaflets  like  thofe  of  Columbine, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  veirted,  obtufe,  gafhed  above, 
deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,  and  glaucous  on  the 
lower.  Flowers  panicled,  fweet-fmelling :  petals  four, 
oblong,  obtufe,  concave,  pale,  fpreading  very  much. 
Filaments  twelve  to  fourteen,  twice  as  long  as  the 
petals.  Piftils  from  three  to  five.  Seeds  lanceolate, 
acute,  brown,  ftraight,  fomewhat  ftriated.  It  flowers 
from  the  middle  of  june  to  the  middle  of  july. — Na-. 
tive  of  Hungary15. 

It  approaches  in  habit  to  Th.  minus,  but  is  of  a 
larger  ftaEure,  with  wider  leaflets  lefs  deeply  cut,  and 
the  flowers  are  ereft  not  drooping1. 

7.  This  is  neareft  related  to  the  minus,  but  it  is 
twice  or  thrice  as  large.  The  leaves  are  broader  and 
more  lobed,  of  a  dark  green  above  and  glaucous  be¬ 
neath.  Stem  purplifh,  panicled,  the  flowering  branches 
growing  two  or  three  together,  the  partial  flower- 
ftalks  generally  umbellate.  Flowers  drooping,  with 

*  Hort.  kew.  b  Idem.  c  Raius  ex  Cornuto. 

d  Mori fbn  &  Parkinfon-  c  Hort.  kew,  f  Linn.  fpec. 
s  Hort.  kew.  Jacquin.  1  Will  denow. 
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four  pilrpljfli -green  petals.  Stamens  capillary,  with 
long  yellow  anthers.  Germs  furrowed,  with  feffile 
downy  fomewhat  arrow-fhaped  fligmas  \ 

Crantz,  .  who  feems  firft  to  have  defcribed  this 
plant,  particularly  notices  its  differing  from  Th.  mi- 
iitis,  in  its  branches  growing  three  together,  the 
darker  colour  of  its  leaves,  the  grayer  green  of  their 
under  furface,  and  their  pellucid  veins. 

Dr.  Withering  lays,  that  in  the  lpecimen  before 
dim,  the  leaves  were  trebly  winged,  the  leaflets  urn- 
ih aped  and  three-cleft  at  the  end,  the  petals  four  and 
purphfh,  the  flamens  fourteen  to  eighteen,  and  the 
piflils  from  five  to  feven. 

According  to  Jacquin,  the  flamens  are  from  fifteen 
to  twenty,  and  the  piflils  from  four  to  feven.  He 
obierves  that  it  approaches  to  the  fibiricum,  but  in 
that  the  fruit  is  different,  the  flem  is  green  not  pur- 
pfiih,  the  leaflets  are  finely  ferrate  and  very  much 
imaller  than  even  thole  of  Th.  minus1. 

Native  of  Auflrja  and  Hungary  in  woody  places. 
It  has  lately  been  dilcovered  in  England  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ion,  on  a  bufhy  hill  at  Baydales  near  Darlington,  and 
alio  on  the  margin  of  Ullfwater  in  Cumberland.  He 
lays  that  it  frequently  attains  the  height  of  four  or 
five  feet.  .  It  flowers  in  june  and  July. 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  Dodonaeus’s  figure  referred 
to  under  Th.  flavum  (n.  ij.),  and  copied  in  Ger. 
ernac  hji.  i.  bears  a  much  greater  refemblance  to 
this  than  to  that  fpecies. 

JiIS-1S  a.  m,lddle  Species  between  majus  and  mi- 
nus,  differing  in  leaves  and  flature  from  datum,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  fru&ification.  The  whole  plant 
is  fmoothj  the  Hems  are  two  feet  high  and  obfcurely 
angular;  the  lower  leaves  are  many-pinnate,  with  ob- 
ong  fharpifh  leaflets,  having  few  gaflies,  and  pale 
beneath.  Native  of  Hungary  on  hills m. 

.  Willdenow  ^marks,  that  it  differs  from  the  minus 
m  having  the  leaflets  wedge-lhaped,  the  upper  ones 
undivided  and  lanceolate,  and  the  flowers  almofl:  up¬ 
right  never  truly  drooping.  b 

9.  Root  fibrous.  Stem  almofl  upright,  a  foot 
mgn,  flexuoie,  grooved;  glaucous  with  a  blueifh 
bloom,  leafy,  pamcled.  Lower  leaves  very  laro-e 
patulous,  tripinnate  almofl  from  the  bafe ;  leaflets 
cordate  or  wedge-lhaped;  trifid,  fometimes  gafhed 
finooth,  glaucous.  Panicle  fpreading,  compound! 
Flowers  pedicelled,  drooping.  Petals  four,  elliptic 
glaucous-purple.  Seeds  grooved n.  3 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  leaflets  are 
broad  and  blunt,  generally  trifid  at  the  extremity, 
though  the  upper  ones  are  oval-lanceolate  and  entire  • 
and  that  the  panicle  is  branched,  bearing  a  few  fcat- 
tered  flowers  at  firft  nodding,  but  afterwards  erecl. 

Pollich  numbered  twenty  flamens ;  and  four  or  five 
germs  as  far  as  nine.  Krocker,  eighteen  or  twenty 
Hamens,  and  three,  four,  five  to  eight  piflils.  Villars 
reckons  as  far  as  twenty-four  flamens. 

Linneus  s  charader  of  fix-parted  leaves  has  puzzled 
many  perfons ;  Dr.  Smith  interprets  it  to  mean,  that 
the  leaves  are  compounded  in  a  fix-fold  order,  which 
is  generally  near  the  truth ;  not,  as  fome  have  under- 
ltood  it,  that  the  leaflets  are  in  fix  divifions,  which 
never  be  the  cafe,  unlefs  by  accident,  as  they 
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can 

--  Uy  dLGiucnr,  as  tney 

bavf.  a.  centnd  fobe,  and  conlequently  an  odd  number 
or  divifions. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  meadows.  In 
Britain,  it  occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  country  in 
calcareous  foils  ;  but  being  found  only  in  fuch  it  is  by 
no  means  a  common  plant.  It  is  alfo  met  with  in 
Ireland  on  fandy  fhores  about  Newcaflle  near  Mourne 
and  feldom  flowers  before  july  °. 

(3.  Lhwyd  obferved  it  with  broader  leaves  in  Wales; 
but  being  tranfplanted  into  Richardlon’s  garden  in 
Yorkfhire,  it  proved  not  to  be  different.  Pollich  re¬ 
marks  that  it  varies  with  broader,  larger  and  fmaller 
leaves.  .  T... 

10.  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced 


1774, 

julyk 


by  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  It  flowers 


in 

in 


*  „  V^itherinS-  m  Jacquin.  »  Smith  brit. 

h-ngl.  bot.  and  Templeton  M.  S.  p  Hort.  kew. 
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cenV '  hfS  0tbe  habit  of  Th‘  or  purpuraf- 
com  h“  „  f  kafle“  are  fix  times  fmaller  and  glau- 
cous,  the  colour  of  Rue  or  Fumitory  Stem  o?eer> 

ltCfloSLriCkf-  ,  Pr,e  bro™  «  d«  di^on" 

It  bowers  later,  with  the  flavum  and  dioicUnH 

Willdenow  adds,  that  the  wild  plant  is  only  half 
the  fize  of  the  minus,  but  in  the  garden  it  becomes 
much  larger,  and  approaches  in  habit  to  the  medium- 
from  which  however  it  differs  ih  having  all  the  leaflets 
three  parted,  and  the  flowers  drooping. 

adTf  ^  "Tbe,ria  ai?d  Armenia. — Introduced  in 
by  Mond  Thouin.  It  flowers  in  june  and 

frnGse?nCr  dd*cribes  the  fouflification  as  confiding  of 
from  five  to  eight  capfules,  which  are  of  a  fpongy 

onete^H  “TT’r  ^  °Vate>  beaked>  grooved, 
celled,  valvelefs;  containing  one  ovate  feed,  at¬ 
tenuated  above,  of  a  ruffet  bay  colour,  having  a 
b  ow  tubercle  at  the  bafe.  fcommon  reCeptfcle 

chord  P/°Per  ,°ne  "  VCry  flender  umbilical 

the  verKX of  thc  “p^  » 

12  This  differs  from  all  the  preceding  fpecies, 

ftruakerf  >mbI“  ,by  f  n0ddin8  ffOTrera>  “  th= 

•  ,  .  lt5|  Petiole.  Leaves  iuperdecompound  as 

•  e  the  lateral  leaflets  moflly  ovate,  acute, 

quite  entire,  but  the  terminating  and  upper  lateral 

bad  °rKdfe  bifid*  Oriole  much  wiSLd  at  the 
ldl  °jbicular  membranaceous  wings  toothed  at 

e  I  Tr  d1  the  partiaI  P“ioles  <>f  tbe  !»«,  there 
' !. 7,  rm?ller  orblcular  toothed  earlets,  by  which 

Siberia  •  IS  Cafl,y  diftinSuiffied.  Native  of 

j  IdJ  Tb‘s  bas  ,tbe  bablt  Th.  minus,  but  it  is 
lower  by  half  where  that  is  three  feet  high.  Stem 

purp  e  without  any  bloom.  Flowers  purple.  Sta- 

rheT  ^  °W*  u  dlffcrS  from  Th-  minus  in  not  haying 
the  leaflets  at  all  purple  at  the  tip.  It  flowers  earlier! 

Flowers  as  in  Th.  minus;  with  four  petals,  fourteen 

flamens  and  eight  piflils.  Native  of  Canada  *.J 

filin’  nlf?m  tW°  tQ  three  feet  hiSh-  Flowers 
final],  collected  in  terminating  panicles,  and  of  an 
herbaceous  white  colour. 

[Petals  four  i  flamens  fixteen  ;  piflils  feven  \  Sta- 
mens  from  ten  to  twelve,  according  to  Scopoli. 

it  is  allied  to  the  next  fpecies,  and  in  Willdenow’s 
opinion,  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it,  he  having  fre¬ 
quently  obferved  among  the  flems  of  the  cultivated 

Hant,  fome  with  wider  leaves,  approaching  to  thole 
or  the  flavum. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Carniola  and 

tivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
in  june  and  july x 

15.  Root  yellow.  Stem  two  or  three  feet  hio-h, 
upright.  Ample  below,  panicled  above,  fmooth,°fo 
itrongjy  furrowed  as  to  be  almofl  angular,  leafy 
Leaves  alternate,  twice  compounded  in  a  ternate 
order;  their  common  footflalk  with  a  fhert  fheathing 
bale,  and  a  toothed  intrafoliaceous  ftipule ;  leaflets 
fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  commonly  trifid,  but  fome- 
lmes  undivided,  entire,  varying  much  in  breadth  and 
fharpnefs,  veiny,  glaucous  beneath.  (According  to 
Mi.  Woodward,  the  lower  leaflets  are  very  irregular 
fometimes  wedge-fhaped,  trifid  at  the  extremity! 
fometimes  oval,  entire  or  with  a  fort  of  lobe  on  one 
fiae;  upper  leaflets  lanceolate,  entire  or  trifid.)  Pa- 
mcle  eredr,  much  branched,  fomewhat  leafy,  con- 
traded,  compofed  of  many,  upright,  yellowifh-white 
flowers,  with  yellow  anthers.  Petals  four.  Germs 
feffile,  deeply  furrowed.  Styles  none.  Stigmas  fhort, 
oblique,  heart- fhaped,  downy  k 

According  to  Linneus,  the  flowers  have  twenty-four 
ltamens,  and  from  ten  to  fixteen  piflils.  Haller  fays 
from  feventeen  to  twenty  flamens,  and  from  feven  to 
ten  or  twelve  feeds.  Pollich  agrees  with  him  in  the 
number  of  flamens,  and  fays  that  he  has  reckoned 
ten  germs.  Krocker  affirms,  that  there  are  from 
feventeen  or  twenty-four  to  feventy  and  even  ninety 
ltamens,  and  from  ten  to  fixteen  piflils. 


**  Linn.  fpec. 
'  Linn.  fpcc. 
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Smith  having  compared  our  fpecimens  with! 
;nal  ones  of  Jacquin’s  nigricans  from  himlelf, 
found  no  fpecitic  difference  between  them.  Scopoh 
fufoeftcd  that  they  might  be  the  fame.  Jacquin  thus 
defcribes  his  nigricans. —Stems  three  or  four  feet  lug  , 
ere  cl,  flriated,  hollow.  Bafes  of  the  petioles  flo¬ 
ated,  and  dilated  into  membranes.  Leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  deep  green  above,  paler  beneath  ant 
wrinkled  a  little  with  prominent  veins, _  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  fome  quite  entire,  others  thrice  or  twice 
cut,'  efpecially  in  the  lower  leaves,  which  are  alio 
wider  than  thofe  of  the  upper  ones  Panicle  clofe, 
terminating,  ereft.  Flowers  yellowilh,  odorous,  not 
drooping.  ^  Petals  four,  fmall,  lefs  coloured.  Stamens 
fixteen  to  thirty.  Piftils  from  two  to  five  at  molt. 
Seeds  as  many,  brown,  fubovate. 

Native  of  Europe :  frequent  with  us  in  wet  mea¬ 
dows,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and  ditches  ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  iune. 

A  cataplafm  made  of  the  bruifed  leaves  is  a  fug 
blifter,  and  has  been  known  to  give  relief  in  the  lci- 
atica.  The  root  dyes  wool  yellow;  and  has  been  for¬ 
merly  ufed  to  cure  the  jaundice,  probably  irony  its  co¬ 
lour.  Cows,  horfes,  goats  and  fheep  eat  it,  but 
fwine  are  not  fond  of  it. 

It  has  the  Englifh  name  Meadow  Rue  from  its 
place  of  growth,  and  a  certain  vague  reiemblance  to 
Garden  Rue,  to  which  it  has  no  affinity. 

The  narrow-leaved  variety  mentioned  by  Lightfoot, 
and  figured  by  Morifon  (f.  3.)  is  neither  rare  nor  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  frill  diftinbt  enough  from  Linneus’s  an- 
guftifolium  k 

f 3 .  Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  fpeci- 
cjum :  it  is  a  mere  variety  of  this.  He  defcribes] 
the  ftalks  as  angular  and  five  feet  high,  better  fur- 
nifhed  with  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which  are  very  nar¬ 
row,  fome  ending  with  two,  others  with  three  points, 
of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  yellow, 
and  areDformed  into  many  panicles  which  terminate 
the  ftalks.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  meadows  about 
Montpelier:  f according  to  Willdenow,  in  Spain'. 

16.  This  differs  from  flavum  in  _  having  the  herb 
half  as  fmall  again,  the  flowers  nodding  not  ereft,  the 
petals  green  not  white,  the  filaments  fourteen  and 
purple  not  feventeen  and  white,  the  panicle  thinner, 
the  leaves  narrower;  befides  the  ftipules  between  the 
firft  ramification  of  the  leaves  there  are  no  fcales, 
whereas  in  flavum  there  is  a  torn  fcalelet  on  each 
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tivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  173  r .  It  flowers  from  may 

to  July e.  .  T 

Retzius  refers  the  atropurpureum  of  Jacquin  to 

this  fpecies,  and  profeffes  not  to  know  whither  the 
aquilegifolium  of  that  author  ought  to  be  referred. 
Jacquin  thus  defcribes  his  atropurpureum  —  b terns 
three  feet  high,  fhining,  hollow,  round,  marked  with 
lines,  very  dark  purple  with  a  glaucous  bloom  before 
flowering,  afterwards'  partly  dark  green.  Leaves  tri- 
ternate,  leaflets  like  thofe  of  Columbine  but  imaller, 
veined,  fmooth  but  not  fhining,  dark  green  above, 
fome  what  Haucous  and  netted  beneath,  widening  to¬ 
wards  the  end,  and  there  varioufly  cut  into  lobes. 
Petioles  round,  firm,  fpreading,  purplifb  green.  1  e- 
tals  four,  roundiffi,  blunt,  very  concave,  dark  purple 
and  flriated  on  the  outfide,  white  within,  caducous. 
Filaments  about  fixty,  pale  purple.  Germs  from  ten 
to  fixteen.  Fruit  fmooth,  pendulous,  triangular.  It 
flowers  from  the  end  of  may  to  the  end  of  June* 

19.  This  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  it  is  lower, 
and  has  white  flowers.  Petals  four,  ftamens  fixty, 
piftils  eight f.  Willdenow  adds,  that  the  feeds  are  by 
no  means  contorted,  but  agree  exabfly  with  thofe  of 
aquilegifolium ;  the  imperfedt  feeds  however  are 

twilled.  Native  of  Siberia. 

20.  Root-leaves  two,  fuperdecompound  as  in  the 
other  fpecies,  but  far  lefs.  Leaflets  ovate,  obtufe, 
often  three- lobed.  Scape  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  ftn- 
ated,  leafiefs,  fometimes  but  feldom  having  a  Angle 
decompound  leaf  and  a  lateral  peduncle.  Flowers 
heaped  into  a  fort  of  terminating  umbel.  Petals  four, 
deciduous,  rounded.  Stamens  numerous,  with  mem¬ 
branaceous  filaments,  more  widening  above,  flem-co- 
loured.  Germs  feffile.  Native  of  Dauria8. 

Retzius  remarks  that  the  ftamineum  of  the  fupple- 
ment  is  not  at  all  different  from  this. 

2.1.  Stem  with  one  or  two  leaves.  .  Both  root- 
leaves  and  flem-leaves  three-parted,  with  bipinnate 
leaflets :  pinnas  fubcordate,  three  or  five-toothed. 
This  fpecies  is  very  diftindl  by  its  awl-fhaped  flyles, 
dilated  on  each  fide  at  the  bale  into  a  vertical  femior- 
bicular  wing.  Native  of  Siberia11. 

11.  The  root  confifts  of  many  capillary  bundles. 
Root-leaves  very  many,  on  long  petioles,  ternate- 
fuperdecompound,  fmooth,  eredt :  leaflets  galhed, 
ferrate,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped,  patulous,  paler  be¬ 
neath.  Scape  flriated,  eredt,  divided  at  top.  Flowers 
in  whorls,  peduncled.  Native  of  Japan1.] 


fide  \ 

The  anguftifolium  of  Villars  is  this  fpecies,  as  ap¬ 
pears  from  fpecimens  fent  by  him  to  Willdenow  b. 

Native  of  Sweden,  Denmark  and  France.— Intro¬ 
duced  in  1778,  by  Monk  Thouin.  It  flowers  in  may 
andjunek] 

17.  Stems  upright,  channelled,  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  having  at ’each  joint  pinnate  leaves,  compofed 
of  many  linear  fiefhy  leaflets,  which  are  for  the  molt 
part  entire,  and  end  in  acute  points.  The  flowers  are 
of  a  yellowilh  white  colour ;  they  appear  in  july,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  fmall  angular  capfules,  with  one 
fmall  oblong  feed  in  each,  which  ripens  in  auguft. 

[Linneus  doubts  whether  this  be  fufficiently  diftindt 
from  T.  flavum;  and  in  his  quaint  phrafeology  fays, 
that  it  feems  to  be  a  daughter  of  time. — Native  of 
France  about  Paris,  and  of  Spain.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1739k] 

18.  Root  thick,  fibrous.  Stems  taper,  rifing  three 
feet  high.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Columbine.  Flowers 
in  large  terminating  panicles. 

[Petals  four,  ftamens  fixty,  piftils  fixteen,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Linneus ;  or,  as  Crantz  fays  ;  ftamens  fifty-fix 
or  fifty-feven,  piftils  leven,  eight,  or  ten;  or,  as 
Haller,  ftamens  forty  to  fixty,  feeds  fix  to  twelve  ; 
or,  as  Scopoli,  ftamens  fixty-five  to  eighty-five, 
germs  feven  to  nine,  twelve  and  fixteen.] 

It  varies  with  a  green  ftalk  and  white  ftamens,  and 
with  a  purple  ftalk  and  ftamens  of  the  fame  colour. 

[Native  of  Scania,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Carniolia, 
Ingria,  Silefia,  the  South  of  France,  and  Italy. — Cul- 


PROPAG ATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  parting 
their  roots,  in  leptember,  when  the  leaves  begin  to 
decay,  and  they  may  take  frefti  root  before  froft 
comes  on.  They  may  be  planted  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation,  provided  it  be  not  very  hot  and  dry ;  but 
they  moftly  prefer  a  frefh  light  foil,  and  a  fhady  fitua¬ 
tion.  Molt  of  them  creep  fo  much  as  to  be  trouble- 
fome  in  a  garden;  therefore  it  is  better  to  confine 
their  roots  in  pots  plunged  in  the  ground.  The  third, 
fourth  and  eighteenth,  are  moft  frequently  cultivated 
in  gardens ;  their  roots  not  creeping  fo  much  as  fome 
of  the  others,  and  the  flowers  having  fome  beauty  to 
recommend  them. 

[Th amnia.  See  Lcetia. 

Thamnochortus.  See  Rejlio .] 

THAPSIA  {of  Pliny .  of  Diofcorides :  from 

Thapfus  a  toivn  of  Africa .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  361.  Reich,  n.  391*  Schreb.  n.  493® 
Tournef  t.  17 1.  JuJf.  110 .  Garin,  t. 

Claff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellata  or  Umbellifer  a. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  XJmbel  univerfal  large,  of  about  twenty  rays,  al¬ 
moft  equal  in  length  :  -partial  of  as  many  rays,  almol 
equal. 

Involucre  univerfal  none  :  partial  none. 

Perianth  proper  fcarcely  to  be  obferved. 

Cor.  univerfal  uniform.  Florets  all  fertile.  Proper  0 
five  petals,  lanceolate,  curved  in. 


z  bot.  and  Withering.  *  Linn.  mant. 

b  Willd,  fpec,  c  Hort.  kevv.  4  Idem. 


e  Hort.  kew.  f  Linn.  fpec.  _  e  Linn.  fuppL 

h  Idem.  1  Thunb.  jap. 


3 


Stam. 


.  a 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  inferior.  Styles  two,  fhort.  Slir- 
mas  obtuse.  6 

Per.  none.  Fruit  oblong,  girt  longitudinally  bv  a 
membrane,  bipartile. 

Sei‘.s  two,  very  large,  oblong,  convex,  acuminate  at 
both  ends,  girt  with  a  margin  flat  on  both  fides  entire 
and  large,  emarginate  at  top  and  bottom. 

Obs.  T.  trifoliate  has  the  fruit  of  Selmum  Cariiifolia 
or  Monnieri ,  but  no  involucres. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Fruit  oblong,  furrounded  by  a  membrane. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Thapfla  villofa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ^ 75.  Reich.  1.  7 17,  WilU.  1.  1464. 
hort.  cliff.  105.  Plenckic.  219.  Allion.  pedem. 

n.  1307.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  262.  Grsrtn.  fruSt. 
1.88.  J 

T.  latifolia  villofa.  Bauh.  pin.  148.  Mor.hift.  f  q. 

1%.  f  3-  Tournef.  infi.  322. 

T.  1.  Cluj,  hi  ft.  2.  192 . 

T.  latifolia  hifpanica.  Park.  878.  1.  t.  877.  f  1 
Raii  hift.  418. 

X.  latifolia  Clufii.  Ger.  875*  1.1 emac.  1030.  i. 

Leaflets  toothed  villofe  coadunate  at  the  bafe. 

2.  Thapfla  foetida.  J 

Un.  /pec.  27S-  Reich,  i.  717.  mild.  1.1464. 
/w/.  cliff.  105.  Blackw.  t.  459. 

X.  carotte  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  148. 

T  carotas  effigie.  .W.  hift.  3.  187.  M?r.  hift. 
ft  9-  t-  1 8./.  7. 

Leaflets  multifid  narrowed  at  the  bafe. 

3.  Thapfla  Afclepium. 

Lin.  fpec.  jjS.  Rdch.  1.  718.  JViUd.  1.  l464. 
hort.  cliff.  106. 

T.  apulia.  Afl'//.  diet.  n.  4. 

T.  tenuifolia  petiolis  radiatis.  Afrr.  hift.  2.  71Q  » 
9-/  9-  18./.  9.  J  J  ' 

X.  tenuiore  folio  apulia.  Tournef.  inft.  322. 

Panax  Afclepium  apulum.  Col.  eephr.  1.  87.  t.  86 
Leaves  digitate ,  leaflets  bipinnate  fetaceous  multifid. 

[4.  .Thapfla  garganica. 

Un.fyft.  290.  Reich.  1.  718.  1.  146c. 

want.  57.  Gouan.  illuftr.  18.  t.  10.  Desfont 
atlant.  1.  262. 

1 .  hbanotidis  folio,  glutinofa  glabra.  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 
o  7 .  j .  2 , 

T-,f;  Turbith  garganicum,  femine  latiffimo.  Bauh. 

.r  ^  X  5?*  Rui  hift.  418.  2.  Tournef.  inft.  322. 

1  .  I  hahctri  folio.  Magn.  monfp.  287.  t.  286. 

Leaves  pinnate  leaflets  pinnatifid,  fegments  lanceolate.  \ 

5.  1  hapfla  tnfohata. 

Lin.  f pec.  376.  fyft.  290.  fo/VA  i.  718.  Willd. 

1.  1465.  Gron.  virg.  31.  (Sium.) 

Leaves  ternate  ovate. 

[6.  Thapfla  polygama. 

Desfont.  atlant.  1.  261.  t.  75. 

Leaves  decompound ,  leaflets  acute ,  involucre  pinnatifid 
at  tve  tip,  central  flowers  abortive.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  Root  thick,  fiefhy,  in  fhape  of  a  carrot,  blackilh 
on  the  outflde,  but  white  within,  bitter  and  very 
acrid,  with  a  little  aromatic  tafte.  Stem  fpongv, 
nfing  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  upwards  into  two 
or  three  i mall  branches,  each  terminated  by  a  laro-e 
Umbel  of  yellow  flowers.  b 

[Leaves  large,  villofe,  multifarioufly  decompound  : 
leaflets  wrinkled,  unequal,  linear  or  linear-lanceolate 
paler  beneath,  reflexed  at  the  edge.  Petioles  round’ 
lheathing  at  the  bafe.  Stem  cylindrical,  fmooth  and 
even,  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  having  a  glaucous 
meal  mattered  over  it.  Sheaths  large,  concave,  en¬ 
tire  at  the  bale  of  the  petioles.  Umbels  large,  regu¬ 
lar,  globular:  umbellets  diflindl,  round*.  Fruit 
compiefled,  ovate-oblong,  deeply  emarginate  at  both 
ends  terminated  by  the  receptacle  of  the  ftamens 
which  is  permanent  waved  and  peduncled,  below  that 
with  the  five  calycine  leaflets  curved  upwards  like 
little  horns,  in  the  other  parts  winged,  bipartile. 
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k  Desfontaines. 
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chitff  WiCh  fo,,f  membraM«m,S  Wings,  of  which 
the  [wo  r  arc  V"y  W,dc>  Ioneer  than  the  feed, 

ftft  of  the  <£5 

brScSs:1 t ftdZr™  ft  ™ 

rowh  Parc  15  without  any  fur- 

It  flowers  in  june  and  july  «  ^  y  Ar 4  MlLer' 

Desfontaines  remarked  a  varietv  wkiu  1  j  , 

feed  only  half  the  fl7e  of  rh  whlch  kad  the 

ft f  , 11  me  llze  the  common  one 

2.  The  leaves  of  this  fort  are  cut  into  many  naf 

row  fegments,  aimoft  as  fmall  as  thofe  of  tte lrden 

Carrot,  but  rough  and  hairy ,  their  fhmenfs  are 

poTnTs5  °^e  ft  at  thdr  than  their 

f  •  4  j  f  Xalks  rile  about  two  feet  hifo  and  are 

[prp™nrt1,dvy.Thb?  °f'  T”  yd]°W  winch 

feeds  whir/  *  *  hC  C-  are,  fufCeeded  by  flat  bordered 
jeeds,  which  ripen  in  the  beginning  of  fentember 
Native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  &  leP^ben 

man’s  dmmb00t,h°fithi,S  ab°Ut  the  thickn<Xs  of  a 
mans  thumb;  the  bark  is  yellow  and  wrinkled  the 

mfide  white  and  abounds  w&  an  acrid  milkyluice - 

the  leaves  are  finely  divided  like  thofe  of  Fennel' 

hairy  and  fitting  clofe  to  the  root :  the  ftalk  ril'es  from 

WO  to  three  feet  high  :  i,  is  naked,  and  branchh 

fowers  whirl  i  terminated  by  a  fmall  umbel  of 

thev  ,  7  1Chfr!  Jar^  yell°^  and  appear  in  july 

tlicy  are  fucceeded  by  flat  feeds,  having  cartilacfoous 

A  t::Zpcn  in  feptembcr- 

4-  Leaves  Ihining  fmooth;  the  primary  ones  on 
ong  petioles,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire 

nate  ChCCed  °ftS-  *"“*•  "  Ce’ 

te,  finally  three  or  four  times  decompound  :  leaflets 

arrow-lanceolate  or  linear,  acute,  very  fmooth 

tioTe^fof  T’  Pde  ,be^‘ach3  dccurrent  into  the  pe- 
1  ‘  e7  eS,r0,UnC7  flieathing  at  the  bafe.  Sheath 

rfae.  Stem  thick,  Imooth,  erect,  flightly  flriated 

H.Tbf  hemifpherical :  umbellets  diftind^  round’ 
Sheaths  concave,  leaflefs  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncles 

ftnatedPat  d«>  ^iCP“at 

ous  tit  be  a  y,Io74  ^mbranacc- 


°»s  wing  at  the  edge  on  each  fide.  The  bruifed 
b°a°ry'Sf00d  ^  refolvinS  "mours.  Native  of  Bar- 

pJnJhhTr  1 ncnder  Jfp  ,root)  fl,aped  l!ke  tl,at  »f 

The  ftl'lP  •  r  le,‘"'eS  ,at,th<:  bottom  are  heart-ftaped. 
ic  ftalk  IS  fingle  and  does  not  branch;  it  rifes  near 

eld,  k>einth,gh’  ,s  of  a  P"rPlc  colour  and  Bender;  at 

crenat”  The  B  H™''  ICaf’  lcafl“S  ovate  ini 
DunX  fl„T  ^  f  ‘l  te™,natcd  by  a  ‘mall  umbel  of 

deeded  h,  ™  ft  july>  and  are  <bc- 

fepte  mbert  ^  in 

Nutive  of  North  America.  The  feeds  were  m. 
Mr.  Miller  by  Dr.  Benfel  from  Philadelphia  Grono- 
vius  thought  this  plant  very  like  that  which  is  figured 
by  Kaimpfer  under  the  name  of  Nin-fi.  ° 

[6.  Leaves  bifarioufly  or  trifarioufly  decompound  • 
w.th  the  outmoft  fegments  fmall,  akte,  uneomal 
molt  of  them  three-toothed  at  the  end,  but  ome 
fimple  Stem  ereft,  nightly  ftriated  fpar indy 

b  lle-s  diftiS00  R-  mbelS  ,Hat’  Pcd™ckd.f  Um- 
Oelle.s  diltincl.  Rays  unequal.  Univerlhl  involucre 

five  or  feven-leaved  :  leaflets  linear,  pinnatifid  a  the 
end,  often  three-forked,  feklorn  limple :  partial  invo^ 
ucie  fimple,  flender.  Corolla  pale  yellow.  Flowers 
>n  the  centre  male,  abortive,  finaller/  on  ftorter  pedb 
cels.  Seeds  femicylmdncal.  Native  of  Barbary 
near  Bone  by  the  fea  coaft 

Mr.  Miller  has  two  other  fpecies  :] 

Thapfla  maxima,  n  2.  which  he  fays  has  a  large 
thick  root,  of  a  dark  colour  on  the  outfide  •  the 
leaves  very  thick,  ha,ry  on  their  under  fide,  fpreadin^ 
circularly  on  the  ground,  and  divided  into  vefy  broa§ 
hairy  leaflets :  the  petioles  are  decurrent :  the  ftalks 
rife  four  or  five  feet  high,  are  large,  jointed  and  full 
of  pith,  having  one  leaf  at  each  joint,  lhaped  like 

Gartner.  -  Hort.  k.iv,  .  Desfontaines.  •  Idem 

n  D  ,  , 

thofe 
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thofe  at  the  bottom,  but  fmaller  as  they  approach  the 
top.  The  ftaik  is  terminated  by  a  large  umbel  of 
yellow  flowers  which  appear  at  the  end  of  june,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  about  two  months  after.  Native  ol 
Spain,  all  over  Old  Caftile,  quite  to  the  Pyrenees. 

Thapfia  altifiima,  n.  6.  has  a  large  taper  root;  the 
leaves  fpread  circularly  near  the  ground,  are  branched 
into  feveral,  and  thefe  again  are  divided  into  many 
very  large  lucid  leaflets,  Handing  alternately  on  fhort 
footftalks ;  the  ftaik  rifes  near  eight  feet  high,  and  is 
terminated  by  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  july,  and  are  fucceeded  by  bordered  com-  1  ■ 
prefled  feeds,  which  ripen  in  feptember. 

Thapfia  maxima,  latiflima  folio  Bauh.  pin.  148.  is 
given  as  a  fynonym  of  the  former;  andUi.  montana 
omnium  maxima,  foliis  lobatis  Tilli  hort.  pifan.  164. 
as  a  fynonym  of  the  latter.' 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  all  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fliould  be  fown  in  autumn;  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  ground  till  fpring,  they  often  mifcarry,  or  if  they 
otow,  they  commonly  lie  a  whole  year  in  the  ground 
before  the  plants  come  up ;  whereas  thofe  feeds  which 
are  fown  in  autumn,  generally  grow  the  following 
fpring.  Thefe  (hould  be  fown  in  drills,  in  the  place 
where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  The  drills  fhould 
be  at  lealt  three  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  becaufe  the 
plants  fpread  their  leaves  very  wide.  When  the 
plants  come  up  in  the  fpring,  they  muft  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds ;  and  where  they  are  too  clofe  to- 
o-ether,  fome  of  them  fhould  be  drawn  out  to  give 
room  for  the  others  to  grow,  but  at  this  time  they 
need  not  be  left  more  than  two  or  three  inches  apart ; 
for  the  firft  year  when  the  plants  arile  from  feeds,  they 
make  but  flow  progrefs,  the  autumn  following  the  re¬ 
maining  part  of  the  plants  may  be  taken  up,  leaving 
thofe  which  are  defigned  to  remain  about  eighteen 
inches  afunder ;  and  thofe  plants  which  are  taken  up 
may  be  tranfplanted  into  another  bed,  if  they  are 
wanted.  After  the  firft  year  thefe  plants  will  require 
no  farther  care,  but  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds ; 
and  every  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  puftt 
out  new  leaves,  the  ground  fliould  be  carefully  dug 
between  the  plants  to  loofen  it,  but  the  roots  muft  not 
be  injured,  left  it  fhould  caufe  them  to  decay.  The 
plants  thus  managed  will  continue  feveral  years. 
They  delight  in  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  if  they  are  ex- 
pofed  only  to  the  morning  fun,  they  will  thrive  better 
than  if  they  have  a  warmer  fituation. 

[Thapsia.  ’  See  Artedia  and  Selinum. 

Thapsus.  See  Verb  of  cum. 

THEA.  ( From  Teh  or  Theh  of  the  Chineje,  or  Tfia  of 
the  Japonefe. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  66 8.  Reich.  #.726.  Schreb.n.  91 1. 
Garin,  t.  95.  JuJf.  262.  Kampfer.  Lettfom 
monogr.  ed.  i.  1770.  ed.  2.  1799. 

Claff.  13.  1.  (f.  3.)  Polyandria  Monogynia  f.  Tri- 
gynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera  j3.  Aurantia  3.  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Per.  five-parted,  very  fmall,  flat,  inferior,  permanent : 

Jegments  roundiih,  obtufe,  equal. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  (three  to  nine)  roundifh,  concave, 
large,  of  which  two  are  exterior  and  a  little  fmaller. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  (more  than  two  hundred) 
filiform,  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle.  Anthers  cordate,  faftened  by  the  back. 
Pist.  Germ  globular-trigonal.  Styles  three,  united  at 
the  bafe,  at  bottom  eredt,  clofely  approximating,  and 
as  it  were  united  into  one,  above  the  ftamens  diverg¬ 
ing,  fomewhat  recurved  at  the  top,  after  flowering 
feparated  to  the  very  bafe,  reflexed  at  the  top.  Stig¬ 
mas  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  tricoccous,  trilocular,  gaping  at  the  top,  in 
three  directions. 

Seeds  iolitary,  globofe,  angular  on  the  inward  fide. 

Obs.  The  parts  of  the  flower  vary  much  in  number , 
for  fometimes  the  calyx  is  fix-parted :  the  co¬ 
rolla  has  three  petals  or  more  as  far  as  nine , 
of  which  the  fix  inner  ones  are  larger  and 
equals  the  three  outer  a  little  fmaller :  ftamens 
as  far  as  two  hundred  and  eighty. 


In  rThea  japonica,  the  calyx  is  five-leaved ,  with 
ovate  obtufe  concave  leaflets :  the  corolla  fix- 
pet  ailed  ;  petals  ovate ,  Very  blunt ,  three  lower 
ones  fmaller.  Germ  fomewhat  fcaly  :  ftyle  fili¬ 
form ,  ere  A)  very-  fhort :  ftigmas  threey  fili¬ 
form ,  ere  A,  length  of  the  filaments.  Thunb. 

jaP- 

essential  character. 

Cor.  fix  or  nine-petalled*  Cal.  five  or  fix-leaved. 
Capf.  tricoccous. 

SPECIES. 


Thea. 

a,.  Thea  viridis.  Green  Tea. 

Lin.  fpec.  735.  fyft.  496.  Reich.  2.  589.  Willd. 

1.  1180.  Hill.  exot.  t.  22.  Gartn.  fruft.  2.  83/ 

Lettfom  monogr.  t.  1.  IVoodv.  med.  hot.  fuppl. 

1 16.  t.  256. 

T.  finenfis.  Blackw.  t.  351. 

1 3 .  Thea  Bohea.  Bohea  Tea.  ‘  , 

Lin.  fpec.  734.  fyft.  495.  Reich.  2.  589.  Will  cl. 

2.  1180.  hort.  cliff.  204.  mat.  med.  136.  amoen. 

7.  239.  t.  4,  Hill.  exot.  t.  22.  Blackw.  t.  35 2. 

Thunb.  jap.  225.  LeCtfi  mon.  ed.  2.  p.  41.  ic:  • 

T.  cantonienfis.  Lour,  cochinch.  339.  ed.  Willd. 

4*4* 

Thee.  Kcempf.  jap.  605.  t.  606. 

Thee  frutex.  Barthol.  aft.  4.  1.  t.  1.  Bont.  jaV . 

87.  t.  88.  Barr.  rar. .128.  t.  904. 

Thee  finenfium.  Breyn.  cent.  111.  t.  112.  ic.  17. 

t.  3.  Bocc.  muj.  1 14.  t.  94.  Raii  hift.  1619. 
Chaa.  Bauh.  pin.  147.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  /.  27.  c.  1. 
P-  5- 

Euonymo  affinis  arbor  orientalis  nucifera,  flore 

rofeo.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  88./.  6. 

description,  ddk. 

The  Tea  Tree  is  commonly  about  the  height  of  a 
man.  It  is  defcribed  indeed  by  different  authors  as 
varying  much  in  fize  from  that  juft  mentioned  to 
thirty  and  even  two  hundred  feet.  Probably  it  may 
attain  the  height  of  thirty  feet  or  more  when  left  to 
itfelf ;  but  in  general  the  trees  are  cut  down  periodi¬ 
cally,  that  they  may  make  ftrcnger  fhoots,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  feldom  feen  to  be  above  five  or  fix  feet  high.- 
The  trunk  is  branching  and  round  :  the  branches  alter¬ 
nate  or  vague,  ftiffifh,  inclining  to  an  afh-colour,  but 
reddifh  towards  the  end.  Leaves  alternate,  elliptic, 
fmooth,  glofly,  of  a  firm  texture,  bluntly  ferrate  ex¬ 
cept  near  the  bafe,  blunt  and  for  the  moft  part  flightly 
emarginate  at  the  end,  veined  on  the  under  fide  ;  on 
very  fhort  petioles,  round  and  gibbous  beneath,  flat- 
tifh  and  flightly  channelled  above.  Stipules  to  the 
leaves  none.  Peduncles  axillary,  alternate,  Angle, 
curved,  one-flowered,  incraflate,  having  at  the  bafe  a 
Angle  ftipule  or  bradte,  which  is  awl-fhaped,  eredt, 
elliptic,  obtufely  ferrate,  with  the  edges  between  the 
teeth  recurved p.  Corolla  white,  varying  in  the  num¬ 
ber  and  fize  of  the  petals.  Stamens,  according  to 
Loureiro,  inferted  rather  into  the  bafe  of  the  corolla 
than  into  the  receptacle.  If  fo,  the  Tea  Tree  fhould 
be  removed  into  the  clafs  Icofandria. 

It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Thunberg.  Stem  fhrubby 
and  arborefcent,  a  fathom  in  height,  feldom  more, 
fmooth  in  all  its  parts,  evergreen.  Leaves  alternate, 
oblong-ovate,  obtufe,  emarginate,  entire  at  the  bafe 
and  thence  ferrate,  fomewhat  channelled,  parallel- 
nerved,  eredt  with  the  end  reflexed,  thickilh,  deep 
green  above,  paler  beneath,  longer  than  the  inter¬ 
faces,  two  inches  in  length.  Petioles  half-round, 
gibbous,  a  line  long.  Flowers  on  the  outmoft  twigs, 
axillary,  folitary  or  more  frequently  two  together. 
Peduncles  incraflate,  jointed,  drooping,  one-flowered, 
twice  as  long  as  the  petioles.  Perianth  five-leaved, 
green,  permanent,  much  fhorter  than  the  corolla: 
leaflets  ovate,  obtufe,  concave.  Petals  fix,  white, 
very  blunt,  concave,  unequal,  the  three  lower  being 
fmaller.  Filaments  very  many,  inferted  into  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  capillary,  erect,  white,  a  little  fhorter  than 
the  corolla,  the  outer  ones  fhorter  than  the  inner. 
Anthers  round,  twin.  Germ  fuperior,  conical,  fome¬ 
what  fcaly.  Style  filiform,  eredt,  very  fhort.  Stigmas 
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three,  filiform,  eredt,  greed,  length  of  the  filaments. 
Capfule  tricoccous,  often  barren  either  wholly  or  in 
one  or  two  of  the  cells. 

Loureiro  dcfcribes  it  as  a  fmall  tree  or  fhrub,  four 
feet  high,  branching  very  much  and  twilled.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  acutely  ferrate,  thickifh,  incurved;  fub- 
feflile,  fmooth,  alternate.  Flowers  white,  on  termi¬ 
nating,  one-flowered,  folitary  peduncles.  Calyx  five 
or  fix-leaved,  unequal.  Corolla  compofed  of  feven, 
eight  or  nine  petals,  which  are  unequal,  concave, 
fpreading.  Stamens  about  a  hundred,  connedted  at 
the  bafe  with  one  another  and  with  the  petals.  Style 
trifid,  and  equal  to  the  flamens ;  fegments  linear. 

Gaertner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  fuperior  coriaceous 
capfule,  fometimes  (imply  globular  or  made  up  of 
two  globes,  but  mod  frequently  compofed  of  three, 
three-celled,  three  valved,  on  the  outfide  of  a  fmoaky 
colour,  and  having  diftant  callous  dots  fcattered  over 
it.  Seeds  folitary,  large,  globularly-angular,  bay-co¬ 
loured,  with  a  rounded,  wide,  clofed  navel  on  the 
inner  fide ;  the  feed  is  fattened  to  the  central  angle  of 
the  cells. 

Native  of  China  and  Japan.  Introduced  about 
1768,  by  John  Ellis,  Efq.,  who  raifed  it  from  feed. 
It  flowers  here  in  auguft  and  feptember.  The  fird 
plant  that  flowered  in  England  was  at  Sion,  in  the 
(love  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  : 
from  this  Dr.  Lettfom’s  figure  was  drawn.  Dr. 
Woodville’s  figure  was  taken  from  a  plant  which 
flowered  in  the  flove  of  John  Liptrap,  Efq. 

Linneus  received  the  true  Tea  Tree  on  the  third  of 
odtober,  1763,  by  Carl  Guftavus  Ek.eberg,  captain 
of  a  Swedifh  Eaft-Indiaman,  who  raifed  it  from  feed 
on  the  voyage  r. — it  is  now  to  be  found  in  moft  of  the 
curious  botanic  gardens  in  England,  France,  &c. 
and  was  introduced  into  Georgia  in  America  about 
the  year  1770. 

I  have  confidered  all  the  varieties  of  Tea  as  forming 
one  fpecies.  Jn  which  I  am  fupported  by  the  bell 
authonties.  Ktempfer  attributes  their  difference  to 
foil,  culture,  age  of  the  leaves,  and  method  of  curing 
them.  Mr.  Ellis  diredlly  afferts  that  the  green  and 
bohea  Tea  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies ;  and  that  it 
is  the  nature  of  the  foil,  the  culture,  and  manner  of 
gathering  and  drying  the  leaves,  that  makes  the  dif¬ 
ference  ;  and  a  Green  Tea  Tree  planted  in  the  Bohea 
country,  will  produce  Bohea  Tea,  and  the  contrary. 
So  alfo  Sir  George  Staunton  fays  ;  every  information 
received  concerning  the  Tea  plant  concurred  in  affirm¬ 
ing,  that  its  qualities  depended  upon  the  foil  in  which 
it  grew,  and  the  age  at  which  the  leaves  were  plucked 
off  the  tree,  as  well  as  upon  the  management  of  them 
afterwards3.  ^ 

Linneus,  it  is  well  known,  diflinguifhed  two  fpecies 
of  Thea ;  the  Bohea  with  fix-petalled  flowers,  and  the 
Hindis  or  green  with  nine-petalled  flowers :  but  it  is 
now  well  al'certained  that  the  number  of  petals  is  very 
uncertain;  and  Dr.  Lettfom  informs  us  that  he  has 
examined  feveral  hundred  flowers  both  from  the  Bohea 
and  green  countries,  and  that  their  botanical  charac¬ 
ters  have  always  appeared  uniform.  In  the  catalogue 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,  two  varieties  of 
Thea  Bohea  are  given,  diflinguifhed  by  the  leaves ; 
namely  lax  a  ox  broad-leaved  Tea,  with  elliptic-oblong 
wrinkled  leaves,  and  Jlridia  or  narrow-leaved  Tea, 
with  lanceolate  flat  leaves. — The  Bohea  Tea  trees, 
now  introduced  into  many  botanic  gardens  near  Lon¬ 
don,  exhibit  very  obvious  varieties :  the  leaves  are  of 
a  deeper  green  colour,  and  not  fo  deeply  ferrated  ; 
and  the  (talk  is  ufually  of  a  darker  colour ;  but  the 
botanical  charadlers  are  the  fame  *. 

Thunberg  alfo  diflinguifhes  two  varieties  from  the 
leaves ;  which  in  one  are  fmaller,  flat,  darker  green, 
with  flraight  ferratures,  and  in  the  other  larger,  waved, 
brighter  green,  with  finuate  ferratures :  but  they  can 
fcarcely  be  confidered  as  didindl  fpecies. 

Loureiro’s  defcription  given  above,  is  taken  from  a 
living  plant,  which  he  examined  himfelf.  He  ob- 

q  Hert.  kew.  r  Linn.  fpec.  Ellis,  p.  28. 

s  Embafiy,  2.  424. 

'  Lettf.  p.  41.  •  Compare  the  figures.  . 
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ferved  little  difference  in  the  Sou-chong,  which  he 
alfo  examined  :  both  thefe  have  a  brown  Colour,  b'ut 
aie  more  odoriferous  and  precious  than  the  conirnori 
Bohea  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  which  he  had  not 
an  opportunity  of  feeing  in  a  living  flate,  though  it  is 
the  mofl  common  and  cheapefl  of  all.  He  examined 
the  dry  flowers  of  the  Green  lea;  from  the  province 
of  Kiang-fi,  arid  obferved  the  fame  inconflancy,  as  to 
the  number  of  parts  in  the  calyx  and  corolla,  as  in 
the  Bohea.  Upon  the  whole  he  concludes  that  all 
the  differences  of  Chinefe  Tea  form  only  one  botanical 
fpecies,  owing  their  variation  to  foil;  culture,  and 
method  of  preparation ;  all  retaining  the  fame  incon- 
ftancy  in  the  parts  of  the  flower,  which  gave  occafion 
to  Linneus  to  confider  them  as  two  fpecies. 

Loureiro  has  two  other  fpecies :  1 .  Thea  cochin- 
chinenfis,  which  both  grows  wild  and  is  cultivated  in 
Cochinchina,  where  it  is  ufed  medicinally,  efpecially 
in  hot  weather  as  a  fudoriflc  and  refrigerant.  The 
calyx  is  three-leaved,  but  fometimes  four  or  five- 
leaved,  and  the  corolla  five-petailed. — 2.  Thea  oleofa, 
a  native  of  China,  where  an  oil  obtained  from  the 
feed  is  ufed  both  for  the  table,  and  to  burn  in  lamps. 
The  calyx  is  fix-leaved,  the  corolla  fix-petalled,  the 
peduncles  three-fiowerech  and  the  fruit  rather  a  berry 
than  a  capfule. 

Many  varieties  of  Tea  are  known  in  China,  from 
mixture  and  management.  The  didindlions  chiefly 
regarded  in  Europe  are  the  following. 

Green  Teas. 

1.  Bing,  Imperial  or  Bloom  Tea,  with  a  large  loofe 
leaf,  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  a  faint  delicate 
fmeJl. 

2.  Hy-tiann,  hikiong,  hayffuen  or  hee-chun.  Known 
to  us  by  the  name  of  Hyfon  Tea.  The  leaves  are 
clofely  curled  and  fmall,  of  a  green  colour  verging 
towards  blue.— —Another  Hyfon  Tea,  with  narrow 
fliort  leaves,  is  called  Hyfon -utchin.  There  is  alfo  a 
Green  Tea  named  Gobe,  with  long  narrow  leaves. 

1  3.  Song-lo  or  Singlo,  which  name  it  receives,  like 
feveral  others,  from  the  place  where  it  is  cultivated. 

Bohea  Teas. 

1.  Soo-chuen,  fut-chong,  fou-chong,  or  fu-chong, 
called  by  the  Chinefe  faa-tyang,  and  fadl-chaon  or 
fy-tyann,  is  a  fuperior  kind  of  Cong-fou  Tea.  It 
imparts  a  yellowifh  green  colour  by  infufion ;  and  has 
its  name  from  a  place  or  province  in  China. 

Padre  futchong  has  a  finer  tafle  and  fmell.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  yellowifh,  not  rolled  up,  and 
packed  in  papers  of  half  a  pound  each.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  conveyed  by  caravans  into  Ruffia.  Without 
much  care  it  will  be  injured  at  fea.  It  is  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  England. 

2;  Cam-ho  or  Soum-lo,  called  after  the  name  of 
the  place,  where  it  is  gathered.  A  fragrant  Tea  with 
a  violet  fmell.  Its  infufion  is  pale. 

3.  Cong-fou,  congo  or  bong-fo.  This  has  a  larger 
leaf  than  the  following,  and  the  infufion  is  a  little 
deeper  coloured.  It  refembles  the  common  Bohea  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaf. 

There  is  a  fort  called  lin-kifam,  with  narrow'  rough 
leaves.  It  is  feldom  ufed  alone,  but  mixed  with  other 
kinds :  by  adding  it  to  Congo,  the  Chinefe  fometimes 
make  a  kind  of  Pekoe  Tea. 

4.  Pekao,  pecko  or  pekoe,  by  the  Chinefe  called 
back-ho  or  pack-ho.  It  is  known  by  having  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fmall  white  flowers  intermixed  with  it. 

5.  Common  Bohea  or  Black  Tea,  called  moji  or 
mo-ee  by  the  Chinefe,  confifts  of  leaves  of  one  co¬ 
lour. — The  beft  is  named  tao-kyonn.  An  inferior 
kind  is  called  An-kai,  from  a  place  of  that  name.  In 
the  dillridt  of  Honam  near  Canton,  the  Tea  is  very 
coarfe,  the  leaves  yellow  or  browniffi,  and  the  tafle 
the  lead  agreeable  of  any.  By  the  Chinefe  it  is  named 
Honam-te,  or  Kuli-te. 

Befides  thefe,  Tea  both  Bohea  and  Green  is  fome¬ 
times  imported  in  balls,  from  two  ounces  to  the  fize 
of  a  nutmeg  and  of  peas.  The  Chinefe  call  it  Pon- 
cul-tcha. — The  (mailed  in  this  form  is  well  known 
under  the  name  of  Gunpowder  Tea. 
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Sometimes  the  fucculent  leaves  are  twilled  like 
packthread,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  long ; 
three  of  thefe  are  ufually  tied  together  at  the  ends  by 
different-coloured  filk  threads.  Both  Green  and  Bohea 
are  prepared  in  this  manner. 

The  Chinele  likewife  make  an  extract  from  Tea, 
which  they  form  into  finall  cakes -not  much  broader 
than  a  fixpence,  or  into  rolls  of  a  confiderable  fize. 
They  diffolve  it  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
afcribe  powerful  effects  to  it  in  fevers,  &c.  when 
they  wifh  to  procure  a  plentiful  lweat". 

The  manner  of  gathering  and  preparing  the  leaves, 
as  pradtifed  in  Japan,  is  fully  defcribed  by  Kcempfer, 
an  author  on  whom  we  may  fafely  depend ;  and  as  far 
as  our  information  reaches,  his  account  is  in  great 
meafure  conformable  to  the  method  ufed  by  the 
Chinele. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  carefully  one  by  one,  and 
each  perfon  is  able  thus  to  colledt  from  four  to  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  in  one  day.  The  firft  gathering  com¬ 
mences  about  the  end  of  our  february  or  beginning  of 
march,  when  the  leaves  are  young  and  tender :  they 
are  called  Ficki  Tsjaa  or  powdered  Tea,  becaufe  they 
are  pulverifed  and  lipped  in  hot  water :  they  are  dif- 
pofed  of  to  princes  and  rich  people  only,  and  hence 
this  kind  is  called  Imperial  Tea. 

A  limilar  lort  is  called  Udfi  Tsjaa,  and  Tacke  Sacki 
Tsjaa,  from  the  places  where  it  grows.  Peculiar  care 
and  nicety  is  obferved  in  gathering  thefe  leaves. 

The  fecond  collection  is  made  at  the  end  of  march 
or  beginning  of  april.  This  is  called  Tootsjaa,  or 
Chinefe  Tea,  becaufe  it  is  infuled  and  drunk  after  the 
Chinefe  manner. 

The  third  gathering  is  made  in  june,  when  the 
leaves  are  full  grown.  This  is  called  Ban  Tsjaa ;  it  is 
the  coarfeft,  and  is  chiefly  confumed  by  the  lower 
clafs  of  people#  By  lbrting  thefe,  feveral  other  va¬ 
rieties  are  produced. 

Whether  the  Chinefe  colleCt  the  Tea  precifely  at 
the  fame  feafons  as  in  Japan,  we  are  not  well  in¬ 
formed  ;  but  mold  probably  the  Tea  harveft  is  nearly 
at  the  fame  periods,  the  natives  having  frequent  in- 
tercourfe,  and  their  commercial  concerns  with  each 
other  being  very  extenfive. 

The  Tea  leaves  fhould  be  dried  as  foon  as  poffible 
after  they  are  gathered.  For  this  purpofe  public 
buildings  are  ereCled,  containing  from  five  to  ten  and 
even  twenty  imail  furnaces  about  three  feet  high, 
each  having  at  the  top  a  large  iron  pan.  There  is 
alio  a  long  table  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the 
leaves  are  laid,  and  rolled  by  workmen  who  fit  round 
it.  The  iron  pan  being  heated  to  a  certain  degree  by 
a  fire  made  in  the  furnace  beneath,  a  few  pounds  of 
the  leaves  are  put  upon  the  pan,  and  continually 
turned  and  fhifted  by  the  hands  till  they  become  too 
hot  to  be  endured ;  they  are  then  thrown  upon  the 
mats  to  be  rolled  between  the  palms  of  the  hands ; 
alter  which  they  are  cooled  as  fpeedily  as  pofiible. 
In  order  that  all  tire  moillure  of  the  leaves  may  be 
completely  diflipated,  and  their  twilled  form  be  better 
preferved,  the  above  procefs  is  repeated  feveral  times 
with  the  fame  leaves,  but  lefs  heat  is  employed  than 
at  firft.  1  he  lea  thus  manufactured  is  afterwards 
forted  according  to  its  kind  or  goodnefs.  Some  of 
the  young  tender  leaves  are  never  rolled,  and  are  im-  I 
merfed  in  hot  water  before  they  are  dried. 

,  Country  people  cure  their  leaves  in  earthen  kettles 
which  anfwer  every  necefiary  purpofe,  at  lefs  trouble 

and  expcnce,  whereby  they  are  enabled  to  fell  them 
cheaper. 

After  the  Tea  has  been  kept  for  fome  months,  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  velfels  in  which  it  was  ftored,  and 
dried  again  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  that  it  may  be  de¬ 
prived  of  any  humidity  which  remained,  or  it  miofit 
have  fincc  contracted.  ° 


ihe  common  Tea  is  kept  in  earthen  pots  with  na 
row  mouths ;  but  the  belt  fort  ufed  by  the  Emperr 
am  nooility  is  put  into  Porcellane  or  China  veflel 

ibawChleft,  Tea  kePC  by  the  country  people  : 
'^(-‘■s,  made  in  the  fhape  of  barrels,  whic 
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they  place  under  the  roofs  of  their  houfes,  near  the 
hole  that  lets  out  the  fmoke  x. 

Thunberg  adds,  that  the  older  the  leaves  are,  and 
the  later  in  the  feafon  they  are  gathered,  the  greater 
is  the  abundance ;  but  then  the  'lea  is  fo  much  the 
worfe :  the  fmaller  leaves,  and  thole  which  have  jull 
(hot  forth,  furnilh  the  fineft  and  moll  valuable. 
Young  fhrubs  always  yield  better  Tea  than  old  ones; 
and  fome  places  produce  it  in  greater  perfection  and 
more  delicious  than  others7. 

In  the  accounts  of  China,  travellers  have  in  general 
treated  very  llightly  of  the  preparation  of  Tea.  Le 
Comte  obferves,  that  to  have  good  Tea,  the  leaves 
fhould  be  gathered  while  they  are  fmall,  tender  and 
juicy;  that  they  begin  commonly  to  gather  them  in 
march  or  april,  according  as  the  feafon  is  more  or  lefs 
forward ;  that  they  afterwards  expofe  them  to  the 
fleam  of  boiling  water  to  fofeen  them,  and  as  foon  as 
they  are  penetrated  by  it,  draw  them  over  copper 
plates  kept  on  the  fire,  which  dries  them  by  degrees, 
till  they  grow  brown,  and  roll  up  of  themfelves  in  the 
manner  we  receive  them. 

This  account  is  in  two  refpe&s  at  lead  erroneous; 
for  fir  ft,  no  materials  are  ufed  in  China  for  drying 
Tea  but  iron  or  earthen  plates ;  copper  is  not  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  China,  and  from  experiments,  there 
does  not  appear  the  leaft  fymptom  of  the  green  efflo- 
refcence  of  that  metal  having  been  ufed  to  give  a 
verdure  to  the  Green  Teas :  and  fecondly,  there  feems 
no  probability  that  the  leaves  will  of  themfelves  take 
fo  per  feck  a  curl  as  that  in  which  they  are  brought  to 
Europe z. 

According  to  the  more  accurate  account  of  Sir 
George  Staunton  ;  the  largeft  and  oldeft  leaves,  which 
are  the  leaft  efteemed,  and  deftined  for  the  ufe  of  the 
lowed  claffes  of  the  people,  are  often  expofed  to  fale 
with  little  previous  manipulation,  and  dill  retaining 
that  kind  of  vegetable  tafte  which  is  common  to  moll 
frefh  plants,  but  which  vanifhes  in  a  little  time,  whilft 
the  more  effential  flavour,  charaCteriftic  of  each  par¬ 
ticular  vegetable,  remains  long  without  diminution. 
But  the  young  leaves  undergo  no  inconfiderable  pre¬ 
paration  before  they  are  delivered  to  the  purchafer : 
every  leaf  paffes  through  the  fingers  of  a  female,  who 
rolls  it  up  almoft  to  the  form  it  had  affumed  before  it 
became  expanded  in  the  progrefs  of  its  growth.  It  is 
afterwards  placed  upon  thin  plates  of  earthen  ware  or 
iron,  made  much  thinner  than  is  executed  by  artifts 
out  ot  China.  It  is  confidently  faid  in  the  country, 
that  no  plates  of  copper  are  ever  employed  for  that 
purpofe.  Indeed,  fcarcely  any  utenfil  ufed  in  China 
is  of  that  metaj,  the  chief  application  of  which  is  for 
coin.  The  earthen  or  iron  plates  are  placed  over  a 
charcoal  fire,  which  draws  all  remaining  moifture  from 
the  leaves,  rendering  them  dry  and  crifp.  The  co¬ 
lour  and  aftringency  of  Green  Tea  is  thought  to  be 
derived  from  the  early  period  at  which  the  leaves  are 
plucked,  and  which,  like  unripe  fruit,  are  generally 
green  and  acrid.  For  exportation,  the  Tea,  as  is  well 
known,  is  packed  in  large  chefts  lined  with  very  thin 
plates  of  lead  ;  and  it  is  preffed  down  into  thefe  chefts 
by  the  naked  feet  of  Chinefe  labourers a. 

Chinefe  drawings,  though  rudely  executed,  exhibic 
a  faithful  picture  of  what  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
fent.  From  a  let  of  thefe  giving  the  whole  procefs  of 
gathering  and  manufacturing  the  Tea,  we  learn  that 
the  tree,  or  rather  lhrub,  grows  for  the  molt  part  in 
hilly  countries,  on  their  rocky  lummits  and  fteep  de¬ 
clivities.  Accordingly  Sir  George  Staunton  informs 
us,  that  vaft  traCls  of  hilly  land  are  planted  with  it, 
particularly  in  the  province  of  Fo-chen;  and  Cheva¬ 
lier  Thunberg  fays,  that  he  met  with  it  frequently  in 
Japan,  both  on  the  borders  of  cultivated  lands,  and 
upon  iuch  mountains  and  downs  as  did  not  well  an- 
lwer  the  trouble  of  cultivation.  It  appears  alfo  from 
thefe  drawings,  that  the  trees  in  general  are  not  much 
taller  than  a  man’s  height :  the  gatherers  are  always 
reprefented  on  the  ground ;  they  make  ufe  of  hooked 
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fticks  indeed,  but  thefe  feem  rather  intended  to  draw 
the  branches  towards  them,  when  they  Kang  over 
places  difficult  of  accefs,  They  pick  the  leaves  as 
loon  as  gathered  into  different  forts,  and  cure  them 
nearly  in  the  manner  above  defcribed  to  be  pradifed 
by  the  Japanefe  ;  drying  them  in  a  range  of  ftoves, 
like  thole  in  a  chemift’s  laboratory,  where  the  men 
work,  and  curl  the  leaves  in  the  pans  themfelves. 
■They  dry  it  likewife,  after  having  fpread  it  abroad  in 
fhallow  bafkets,  in  the  fun;  and  by  means  of  fie'ves, 
feparate  the  larger  from  the  fmaller  leaves,  and  thefe 
again  from  the  duff. 

The  Chinefe  put  the  finer  kinds  of  Tea  into  conic 
vefftls,  like  fugar  loaves,  made  of  tutenague,  tin  or 
lead,  covering  them  with  neat  matting  of  bamboo, 
rhe  common  Tea  is  put  into  bafkets,  out  of  which  it 
is  emptied,  and  packed  in  boxes  or  chefts,  as  foon  as 
it  is  fold  to  the  Europeans b. 

It  is  not  known  what  arts  are  ufed'  in  China  to  give 
a  variety  of  colour  and  flavour  to  their  Teas,  which 
cannot  all  be  fatisfadorily  accounted  for  from  foil, 
fituation,  and  the  different  feafons  at  which  the  leaves 
are  gathered.  In  Japan  the  produce  is  chiefly  con- 
fumed  within  the  country  ;  whereas  in  China,  the  ex¬ 
portation  we  know  is  very  confiderable,  and  the 
temptation  great  to  exercife  the  arts  of  fophiftication, 
in  wfncn  it  is  notorious  the  Chinefe  are  not  deficient. 

In  the  Chinefe  drawings  abovementioned,  there  are 
figures  of  feveral  perfons  apparently  feparating  the 
different  kinds  of  Tea,  and  drying  it  in  the  fun,  with 
ie vc ral  bafkets  Handing  near  them  filled  with  a  very 
white  fubftance,  and  in  confiderable  quantity.  To 
what  ufe  this  may  be  applied  is  uncertain,  as  well  as 
what  the  fubftance  is;  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
\n  the  manufacturing  of  Tea,  becaufe  the 
Chinefe  do  not  introduce  any  thing  into  their  pieces, 
but  what  relates  in  fome  refped  to  the  fubjed. 

We  are  better  acquainted  with  a  vegetable  fub¬ 
ftance  which  is  employed  in  giving  a  flavour  to  Tea. 
This  is  the  Olea  fragrans,  the  flowers  of  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  met  with  in  Teas  exported  from  China. 
The  plant  ltfelr  is  now  not  unfrequent  in  our  ftoves c 
The  flowers  alfo  of  the  Camellia  Sefanqua  andof 
t  e  Ara  nan  Jafmin  are  fometimes  mixed  among  the 
Teas,  for  the  fame  purpofe  of  increafing  their  fra¬ 
grance.  The  Chinefe  call  the  former  Cha-whaw  or 
flower  of  Tea.  It  is  cultivated  in  vaft  abundance 
in  China,  not  fo  much  for  this  purpofe,  as  for  its  nut, 
which  yields  an  efculent  oil  equal  to  the  beft  which 
comes  from  Florence.  This  plant  is  particularly  va¬ 
luable  from  the  facility  of  its  culture  on  the  fides  and 

the  very  tops  of  mountains,  in  fituations  fit  for  little 
elfe d.  / 

It  feems  probable  that  fome  art  is  ufed  in  dyeing 
Teas;  they  certainly  give  a  much  darker  and  left 
elegant  rnfufion  than  they  did  formerly ;  and  the  qua- 
lity  in  general  has  become  inferior  fince  the  demand 
has  been  increafed.  I  remember  half  a  century  ago, 
that .  lumps  of  Catechu,  which  is  an  extrad  from  a 
fpecies  of  Mimofa,  and  vulgarly  called  Terra  japonica, 
were  frequently  found  in  the  chefts  of  Bohea  Teas ; 
and  that  my  father,  by  way  of  experiment,  dried  the 
Green  Tea  that  had  been  ufed  in  the  family,  and  be¬ 
fore  it  was  dry  fcraped  over  it  fome  of  the  Terra  ja¬ 
ponica.  It  curled  up  very  well,  and  palled  with  the 
lervants  foi  the  lame  kind  of  Tea  that  they  were  ac- 
cuftomed  to  drink.  Whether  lumps  of  that  drug 
now  come  over  in  chefts  of  Tea,  or  whether  it  is 
ufed  by  the  Chinefe  to  colour  or  flavour  their  Teas  I 
cannot  lay ;  but.  if  they  do,  we  have  the  fatisfadion 
to  know  that  it  is  not  noxious. 

^  We  are  not  certain  what  motive  induced  the  natives 
of  China  and  Japan  firft  to  ufe  an  infufion  of  Tea, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  in  order  to  cor- 
red  the  water,  which  is  faid  to  be  brackiffi  and  ill- 
tafted  in  many  parts  of  thofe  countries e. 

Sir  George  Staunton  fays,  that  perfons  of  rank  in 
China  are  fo  careful  about  the  quality  of  the  water  in¬ 
tended  for  their  own  confumption,  that  they  feldom 
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drink  any  without  its  being  diftilled;  artdf  every  Chi- 
nele  in  ufes  Tea  or  fome  other  vegetable  fuppofed  to 
be  falubnous  in  the  water  which  he  ufes.  Like  beer 
in  England,  Tea  is  fold  in  public  houfes  in  every 
town ;  alfo  by  the  fide  of  public  roads,  and  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  canals,  both  in  China  and  Japan  - 
nor  is  it  unulual  for  the  burdened  and  wearied  tra¬ 
veller  to  lay  down  his  load,  refrelh  himfelf  with  a 
cup  of  warm  Tea,  and  then  purfue  his  journey f. 

Thefe  qualities,  of  taking  off  the  ill  tafle  of  water, 
and  refreffiing  after  fatigue,  have  been  experienced  in 
other  countries  befides  China  and  Japan.  Thus  Kalm 
lays,  if  Tea  be  ufefiil,  it  muft  be  fo  in  travelling 
through  a  defart  country,  where  wine  or  other  liquors 
cannot  conveniently  be  carried,  and  where  the  water 
is  generally  unfit  for  life,  as  being  full  of  infeds.  In 
Inch  cafes,  it  is  very  pleafant  when  boiled,  and  Tea  is 
mrufed  in.it;  nay  I  cannot  fufficiently  defcribe  the 
fine  tafte  it  has  in  fuch  circumftances.  It  relieves  a 
weary  traveller  more  than  can  be  imagined,  as  I  have 
experienced  with  many  others  who  have  travelled 
through  the  forefts  of  America:  on  fuch  journies  Tea 
is  found  to  be  almoft  as  neceffary  as  viduals.—Forf- 
ter,  the  tranfiator  adds,  that  on  his  own  travels  through 
the  defart  plains .  beyond  the  river  Volga,  he  has  had 
level al  opportunities  of  making  the  fame  obfervations 
on  Tea,  and  that  every  traveller  in  the  fame  circum- 

ftances  will  readily  allow  them  to  be  very  juftg. _ 

Captain  Forreft,  in  his  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  re¬ 
lates  feveral  inftances,  wherein  the  failors  experienced 
the  exhilarating  efteds  of  this  infufion h.  Other  tra¬ 
vellers  have  borne  teftimony  to  this' pleafant  and  falu- 
tary  effed  of  I  ea.  And  perfons,  after  violent  exer- 

c|ie’  T  com’nS  a  journey  much  fatigued,  and 
afteded  with  a  fenfe  of  general  uneafinefs,  attended 
with  thirft  and  great  heat,  by  drinking  a  few  cups  of 
warm  Tea,  commonly  experience  immediate  refrefh- 
ment.  Tt  alfo  proves  a  grateful  diluent;  and  agreeable 
fedative,  after  a  full  meal,  when  the  ftomach  is  op- 
p|  effed,  the  head  pained,  and  the  pulfe  beats  high*. 

1  he  warm  infufion  of  any  aromatic  herb,  is  likely  to 
be  grateful  to  perfons  .exhaufted  with  fatigue,  and  to 
ftomachs  labouring  with  indigeftion  k. 

Neither  the  Chinefe,  nor  the  natives  of  Japan, 
ever  ufe  Tea,  before  it  has  been  kept  at  leaft  a  year; 
becaufe  when  freffi  it  is  faid  to  prove  narcotic,'  and  to 
diforder  the  fenfes.  The  Chinefe  pour  hot  water  on  the 
Tea,  and  draw  off  the  inflifion  in  the  fame  manner  as  is 
now  pradifed  in  Europe ;  but  they  drink  it  without 
lugar  or  milk.  .  The  Japanefe  reduce  the  Tea  to  a  fine 
powcier,  by  grinding  the  leaves  in  a  hand-mill;  the 
cups  are  filled  with  hot  water,  and  as  much  of  this 
powder  as  might  lie  on  the  point  of  a  moderate-fized 
knife  is.  put  into  each  cup,  and  ftirred  about  till  the 
liquor  foams,  and  it  is  fipped  while  warm.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Du  Haldc,  this  method  is  alfo  ufed  in  fome 
provinces  of  China. 

.  common  people,  who  have  a  coarfer  Tea,  boil 
it  for  fome  time  in  water,  and  ufe  the  liquor  for  com¬ 
mon  drink.  Early  in  the  morning,  the  kettle  filled 
with  water,,  is  hung  over  the  fire,  and  the  Tea  is 
either  put  in  inclofed  in  a  bag,  or  by  means  of 
a  bafket  preffed  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The 
coarfeft  I  ea  only  is  ufed  in  this  manner,  the  qualities 
of  which  being  more  fixed^  would  probably  not  be 
fo  fully  extraded  by  infufion. 

Pea  indeed  is  the  common  beverage  of  all  the  la¬ 
bouring  people  in  China ;  and  they  are  fcarcely  ever 
reprefented  at  work  of  any  kind,  but  the  Tea-pot 
and  Tea-cup  appear  as  their  accompaniments :  reapers, 
threfhers,  and  all  who  work  out  of  doors,  as  well  as 
within,  have  thefe  attendants1. 

With  refped  to  the  qualities  of  Tea,  it  appears, 
that  an  infufion  of  Green  Tea  has  the  effed  of  de- 
ft.roying  the  fenfibility  of  the  nerves,  and  the  irrita¬ 
bility  of  the  mufcles ;  and  that  it  gives  out  in  dif- 
tillation  an  odorous  water,  which  is  powerfully  nar¬ 
cotic. 
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That  the  recent  plant  contains  fuch  an  odorous  nar¬ 
cotic  power,  we  might  prefume  from  the  neceffity 
which  the  Chinefe  find  of  drying  it  with  much  heat 
before  it  can  be  brought  into  ufe ;  and  that  even  after 
fuch  preparation,  they  mull  abftain  from  the  ule  ot  it 
for  a  year  or  more,  that  is,  till  its  volatile  parts  are 
Hill  farther  diflipated  :  and  it  is  faid,  that  unleis  they 
ufe  this  precaution,  the  Tea  in  a  more  recent  Hate 
nianifeftly  ihows  ftrong  narcotic  powers.  Even  in 
this  country,  the  more  odorous  Teas  often  fhow  then 
fedative  powers  in  weakening  the  nerves  of  the  ito- 
xnach,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  fyftem. 

.  From  thefe  confiderations  it  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
cluded,  that  Tea  is  to  be  confidered  as  a  narcotic  and 
fedative  fubllance ;  and  that  it  is  efpecially  iuch  in  its 
moll  odorous  Hate,  and  therefore  lefs  in  the  Bohea 
than  in  the  Green  Tea,  and  the  rnoft  fo  in  the  finer 
kinds  of  the  latter.  . 

Its  effects  however  feem  to  be  very  different  in  dir- 
ferent  perfons  ;  and  hence  the  contradictory  accounts 
that  are  given  of  them.  But  if  we  confider  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  conftitution,  which  occafions  dome  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  operating  of  the  fame  medicine,  and  of 
which  we  have  a  remarkable  proof  in  the  operation  ol 
Opium,  we  fhall  not  be  lurprifed  at  the  different  ope¬ 
rations  of  Tea. 

If  to  this  we  add  the  fallacy  arifing  from  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Tea  employed,  which  is  often  io  inert  as 
to  have  little  or  no  effect ;  and  if  we  Hill  add  to  this 
the  power  of  habit,  which  can  deftroy  the  efficacy  of 
the  moll  powerful  fubflances,  we  fhall  not  allow  the 
various  and  even  contradictory  reports  of  its  effcbts  to 
alter  our  judgment,  with  refpect  to  its  ordinary  and 
more  general  qualities  in  affecting  the  human  body. 

Thefe,  from  experiments  and  oblervations,  are 
clearly  narcotic  and  fedative. 

It  is  not  at  the  fame  time  to  be  denied,  that  Tea 
may  fometimes  have  good  effeCts.  It  is  very  polfible, 
that  in  certain  perfons,  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  it 
may,  like  other  narcotics,  prove  exhilarating,  or  like 
them,  have  fome  effect  in  taking  off  irritability,  or  in 
quieting  fome  irregularities  of  the  nervous  fyftem. 

As  its  bad  effects  have  been  often  imputed  to  the 
warm  water  that  accompanies  the  Tea,  fo  there  is  no 
doubt  that  fome  of  its  good  effeCts  may  alio  be 
aferibed  to  the  fame  caufe,  and  particularly  its  being 
fo  often  grateful  after  a  full  meal01. 

After  all,  the  infufion  r>f  Tea,  as  it  is  commonly 
taken  in  England,  with  a  competent  quantity  of  cream 
or  milk  and  fugar,  cannot  be  very  narcotic  or  feda¬ 
tive:  efpecially  as  after  a  long  voyage  it  is  kept  fome 
time  in  the  Eaft  India  Company’s  warehoufes ;  and 
the  finer  forts  of  it  are  not  fo  much  in  requeft  as  for¬ 
merly.  Nor  can  it  be  an  unwholefome  beverage  for 
fedentary  perfons  and  fuch  as  live  freely,  provided  it 
be  not  taken  too  hot,  or  in  immoderate  quantities,  or 
without  any  folid  food  accompanying  it.  For  the 
lower  clafs  of  people  who  generally  live  poorly,  and 
procure  little  animal  food,  Tea  conveying  little  or  no 
nouriilmienn,  is  a  bad  fuccedaneum  for  beer;  and  a 
meal  on  it,  including  fugar  and  butter,  is  fo  expenfive, 
that  they  mull  forego  what  is  more  neceflary  for  their 
lupport,  in  order  to  enjoy  it. 

When  the  Chinefe  firft  bea-an  to  make  ufe  of  Tea 
as  a  beverage  we  are  not  able  to  fay,  but  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  that  the  ill  tafte  of  the  water  in  many  parts  of  the 
empire  would  induce  them  to  look  out  for  fome  vege¬ 
table  to  correct  it,  foon  after  they  arrived  at  a  ftate 
of  civilization.  The  firft  account  that  we  have  of  it 
is  from  two  Arabian  travellers,  who  vifited  China 
about  the  year  850,  and  relate  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  empire  had  a  medicinal  beverage,  named  Chali  or 
Sah,  which  was  prepared  by  pouring  boiling  water  on 
the  dried  leaves  of  a  certain  herb,  which  infufion  was 
reckoned  an  efficacious  remedy  in  various  difeafes n. 
From  the  great  revenue  which  thefe  travellers  inform 
Us  was  levied  from  the  confumpdon  of  Tea,  it  feems 
then  to  have  been  -as  univerfally  the  favourite  beve- 

Cii.'len,  mat.  med.  z.  309.  Woodyille,  4.  120.  See  Lettfom, 
p.  39.  to  the  end. 

-  Aenaudot  Anciennes  Re’ations.  Par.  1718.  1*.  31  •  Haller, 
Bibl.  hot.  s.  176.  Lettf.  p.  21. 
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rage  of  the  Chinefe  in  the  ninth  century,  as  it  is  at 
prelent  *. 

Giovanni  Botaro,  an  eminent  Italian  author  ob- 
ferves,  that  the  Chinefe  have  an  herb,  out  of  which 
they  prefs  a  delicate  juice,  which  ferves  thqm  for  a 
drink  inftead  of  wine  :  it  alfo  preferves  their  health, 
and  frees  them  from  all  thofe  evils  that  the  immode¬ 
rate  ufe  of  wine  doth  breed  in  usp. 

About  the  year  1600,  Texeira,  a  Spaniard,  faw  the 
dried  leaves  in  Malacca,  where  he  was  informed  that 
the  Chinefe  prepared  a  drink  from  this  vegetable  : 
and  in  1633,  Olearius  found  this  practice  prevalent 
among  the  Perfians,  who  procured  the  plant  under  the 
name  of  Cha  orchia,  from  China,  by  means  of  the 
Ufoeck  Tartars.  In  1639,  Stirkaw,  the  Ruffian  Am- 
baflador  at  the  court  of  the  Mogul  Chau  Altyn,  par¬ 
took  of  the  infufion  of  Tea ;  and  at  his  departure  was 
offered  a  quantity  of  it,  as  a  prefent  for  the  Czar 
Michael  Romanoff,  which  the  Ambaffador  refilled,  as 
being  an  article  for  which  they  had  no  ufe  in  Ruffia <]. 

Tea  was  not  known  in  Europe  as  a  beverage,  be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  feventeenth  century. 
Some  Dutch  adventurers  feeking,  about  that  time, 
for  fuch  objects  as  might  fetch  a  price  in  China,  and 
hearing  of  the  general  ulage  there  of  a  beverage  from 
a  plant  of  the  country,  bethought  themfclves  of  try¬ 
ing  how  far  an  European  plant,  of  fuppofed  great 
virtues,  might  alfo  be-relifhed  by  the  Chinefe,  and 
thereby  become  a  faleable  commodity  amongft  them  ; 
and  accordingly  introduced  to  them  the  herb  Sage,  fo 
much  once  extolled  by  the  Salernian  fchool  of  phyfic, 
as  a  powerful  prefervative  of  health  :  the  Dutch  ac¬ 
cepting  in  return  the  Chinefe  Tea,  which  they  brought 
to  Europe.  The  European  herb  did  not  continue, 
long  at  leaft,  in  ufe  in  China ;  but  the  confumption 
of  Tea  has  been  gradually  increafing  in  Europe  ever 
fince r. 

What  authority  Sir  George  Staunton  had  for  the 
particulars  of  the  above  account,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  is  certain  that  Tea  was  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Dutch  Eaft  India  Company,  very  early  in  the 
feventeeth  century.  Dr.  Lettfom  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  Dutch,  as  they  traded  con fiderably  to  Japan 
about  that  time,  might  have  brought  this  article  firft 
from  thence.  But  China  loon  became  the  general 
mart,  and  the  province  Fokien  or  Fo-chen  is  the 
principal  country,  that  fupplies  both  the  Empire  and 
Europe  with  this  commodity.  In  this  province,  the 
flirub  is  called  Thee  or  Te ;  and  the  Europeans  having 
firft  landed  there,  that  dialedl  has  been  preferved*. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Sage  was  much  efteemed 
in  China ;  and  I  recollebl  that  Mr.  Miller  had  a  pre¬ 
fent  of  a  parcel  of  Tea  from  that  country,  which  on 
being  infufed,  had  fo  much  the  flavour  of  Sage,  that 
he  lent  for  fome  of  the  broad-leaved  Sage  out  of  the 
garden,  and  having  made  an  infufion  of  that,  he  and 
my  father  could  fcarcely  diftinguifh  them.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  however  that  the  European  has  not  made  its  for¬ 
tune  in  China,  as  the  Chinefe  Ifirub  has  done  here. 

The  firft  introduction  of  Tea  into  England  was  be¬ 
fore  the  year  1660,  when  the  firft  mention  of  it  was 
made  in  the  ftatute  book,  and  a  duty  of  four-pence 
a  gallon  laid  on  the  liquor  made  and  fold  in  all  coflee- 
houfes. 

A  quantity  of  it  being  brought  over  from  Holland 
about  the  year  1666  by  Lord  Arlington  and  Lord 
Oftbry,  Tea  foon  came  into  requeft  among  people  of 
fafhion,  and  its  ufe,  by  degrees,  fince  that  period, 
has  become  general1.  Hanway  informs  us,  "that  at 
this  time  it  fold  for  fixty  fiiillings  a  pound0. 

From  thefe  fmall  beginnings,  we  have  feen  the  in¬ 
fufion  of  a  leaf  from  almoft  the  fartheft  extremity  of 
the  earth  become  in  a  manner  a  neceflary  of  life,  in 
feveral  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  paflion  for  it  defeend 
from  the  moll  elevated  to  the  loweft  orders  in  fociety. 
In  1785  it  was  computed  that  the  whole  quantity  of 
Tea  imported  into  Europe  was  about  nineteen  mil- 

*  Robertfon’s  India,  p.  96. 

t  Engl,  tranf.  1530.  Anderfon’s  Commerce.  Lettf.  p.  10. 

1  LetUom,  p.  zo.  r  Staunton  Embafly,  t.  21. 

*  Idem,  p*  21,  25.  1  Idem,  p.  21. 
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lions  of  pounds,  of  which  it  is  conjectured  that  twelve 
millions  were  confumed  in  Great  Britain  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies 

Sir  George  Staunton  informs  us,  that  the  annual 
public  lales  of  Teas,  by  our  Eaft  India  Company,  did 
not,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much 
exceed  fifty  thoufand  pounds  weight,  independently 
of  what  little  might  be  then  perhaps  clandeftinely  im¬ 
ported.  The  Company’s  annual  Tales  now  (about 
1797)  approach  to  twenty  millions  of  pounds;  being 
an  increafe  of  four  hundred  fold,  in  lefs  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  anlwers  to  the  rate  of  more  than  a 
pound  each,  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  all  ranks,  fexes  and  ages,  throughout  the 
Britifh  dominions  in  Europe  and  America  \ 

Since  the  year  1797,  it  is  probable,  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Tea  has  much  increaled,  and  that  at  leafl 
thirty  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  imported  into 
Europe  and  America r. 

Taking  an  average  of  feven  years  before  the  Com¬ 
mutation  Aft,  which  took  effeft  in  feptember  1784, 
the  importation  of  Teas  was  17,662,1 15IB  ;  and 
taking  an  average  of  the  fame  number  of  years  from 
1784  inclufive,  it  amounted  to  30,691,97 1  fb. 

Curiofity  and  intereft  would  induce  the  Europeans 
to  dilcover  the  real  Tea  fhrub,  and  the  jealous  caution 
of  the  Chinefe  would  make  them  ufe  every  endeavour 
to  conceal  it.  Simon  Paulli  a  celebrated  phyfician 
and  botanift  at  Copenhagen,  was  the  firft  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  difeovered  the  genuine  Tea  plant,  in 
the  M.yrica  Gale,  an  inhabitant  of  England,  Brabant, 
and  other  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  known! 
to  us  by  the  names  of  Sweet  Gale,  Goule  or  Gaule, 
Sweet  Willow,  Wild  or  Dutch  Myrtle.  Father 
Labat  thought  that  he  had  difeovered  it  in  Mardnico. 
He  pretended  alio  to  have  procured  Tea  feeds  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  have  railed  the  plant  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  but  from  his  own  account  it  appears  to  be  a 
fpecies  of  Lyfimachia,  or  what  is  called  Weft-India 
Tea* 

Many  other  pretended  difeoveries  of  the  Chinefe 
Tea-tree  have  been  related;  all  which  have  proved 
erroneous,  when  properly  enquired  into.  Camellia 
Safanqua  has  the  neareft  refemblance  to  it*.  Linneus  j 
fays  it  is  fo  great,  that  it  might  deceive  a  fkilful  bo¬ 
tanift;  the  only  difference  being,  that  thole  of  the 
Camellia  are  a  little  broader.  Thunberg  fays,  that 
the  leaves  of  the  true  Tea-tree  are  thicker  and  re¬ 
curved  ;  that  the  flowers  are  axillary  and  two  too-e- 
ther,  the  petals  fmaller  and  not  keeled  under  the  tip. 
But  thefe  two  plants  cannot  be  confounded  when  they 
are  in  flower.  It  is  reported  that  the  leaves  of  the 
Camellia  are  mixed  with  Tea,  to  give  it  a  fine  fla¬ 
vour.  This  beautiful  plant  has  been  repeatedly  Tent 
to  Europe  inftead  of  the  true  Tea.  Linneus  endea¬ 
voured  for  many  years  to  procure  the  Tea-tree  for  the 
botanic  garden  at  Upfal ;  but  by  a  variety  of  acci¬ 
dents,  they  were  all  deftroyed  on  the  paffage.  At 
length,  about  the  year  1755,  Mr.  Lagerftroem,  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Swedifh  Eaft  India  Company,  brought 
him  two  plants  alive,  which  he  had  bought  in  China; 
but  they  proved  to  be  the  Camellia,  the  crafty  Chi¬ 
nefe  having  taken  care  to  pull  off  the  flowers.  In 
1769  Linneus  received  a  branch  from  France,  which 
was  brought  from  China  for  the  true  Tea,  but  that 
proved  alfo  to  be  the  Camellia3;  which  is  now  not 
uncommon  in  our  Englilh  greenhoufes.  Before  the 
true  Tea-tree  was  introduced,  this  or  Tome  other 
fhrub  was  generally  Ihewn  for  it;  and  fometimes 
plants  that  bore  no  refemblance  to  it  were  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  obtruded  upon  the  curious  but  ignorant 
enquirer. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

In  Japan  the  Tea-tree  is  cultivated  round  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  rice  and  corn-fields,  without  any  regard  to 
the  foil.  Seeds  contained  in  the  feed-veffels,  from  fix 
to  twelve  or  fifteen,  are  put  into  one  hole,  four  or 
five  inches  deep.  The  feeds  contain  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  oil,  which  is  liable  Toon  to  turn  rancid ;  hence 

“  Robe-rtfon’s  India,  p.  252.  x  Embaffy,  1.  22. 

T  Lettfom,  p.  io  1.  z  Idem,  p.  40.  a  Ellis,  p.  28. 
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fcarcely  a  firth  part  of  them  germinate,  and  this 
makes  it  neceffary  to  plant  fo  many  together.  The 
leeds  vegetate  without  any  farther  care  :  but  the  more 

induftrious  annually  remove  the  weeds,  and  manure 
the  land. 

The  leaves  are  not  fit  to  be  plucked  before  the 
third  year's  growth.  In  feven  years  the  tree  is  ufually 
cut  down,  and  abundance  of  frefh  Ihoots  fpiing  up. 
Some  defer  cutting  it  till  it  is  of  ten  years  growth b. 

In  China,  wherever  it  is  regularly  cultivated,'  it 
rifes  from  the  feed  Town  in  rows,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  four  feet  from  each  other,  in  land  kept  free 
from  weeds.  It  is  feldom  fown  on  flat  or  marfhy 
ground,  which  is  referved  for  rice,  but  vaft  trafts  of 
hilly  land  are  planted  with  it,  particularly  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Fo-chen.  Its  perpendicular  growth  is  im¬ 
peded  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  the  leaves. 
Its  long  and  tender  branches  fpring  up  almoft  from 
the  root,  without  any  intervening  naked  trunk; 

_  The  Tea-tree  is  cultivated  in  feveral 
vinces  of  China,  but  ieldom  more  northerly  than' 
thirty  degrees  beyond  the  equator.  It  thrives  beft  be¬ 
tween  that  parallel  and  the  line  that  feparates  the  tem¬ 
perate  from  the  torrid  zone;  though  it  is  to  be  found 
alio  in  the  province  of  Yunnan,  to  the  fouthvvard  of  itc. 

_  'I  he  fouthern  countries  of  Europe,  and  fome  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Eorth  America  would  lint  it,  particularly' 
the  latter,  the  heat  there  in  fummer  being  fuch,  that 
vegetaoles  make  quicker  and  more  early  fhoots,  and 
therefore  acquire  more  ftrength  and  firmnefs  before 
the  winter  commences. 

I  o  propagate  the  Tea-tree  in  Europe  it  is  neceffary 
to  procure  feeds  from  China.  Care  muft  be  taken 
that  they  be  frelh,  found,  ripe,  white,  plump  and 
moift  internally.  After  being  well  dried  in  the  fun, 
they  may  be  inclofed  in  bees-wax :  or,  left  in 
their  cap fules,  they  may  be  put  into  very  dole  canif- 
ters  of^  tin  or  tutenague.  Thouin,  in  his  directions  to 
Peroufe,  recommends  thefe  and  other  feeds  to  be 
placed  in  alternate  layers  of  earth  or  fand,  in  tin 
boxes,  doled  up  exactly,  and  placed  in  lolid  cafes, 
covered  with  waxed  doth ;  the  boxes  to  be  placed 
in  a  part  of  the  fhip  the  ieaft  acceffible  to  moif- 
ture,  and  the  moft  fheltered  from  extreme  heat  or 
cold.  Mr.  Sneyd  was  very  fuccefsful  in  having  feeds 
packed  up  in  abforbent  paper,  and  furrounded  by 
raifins  or  moift  fugar,  which  kept  them  in  a  ftate  fit 
for  vegetation.  American  feeds  are  frequently  brought 
over,  by  putting  them  into  a  box,  not  made  too  clofe, 
upon  alternate  layers  of  mofs,  in  luch  a  manner  as  to 
admit  the  feeds  to  vegetate.  This  might  be  tried  with 
the  feeds  of  the  Tea-tree :  and  to  fucceed  more  cer¬ 
tainly,  fome  of  the  feeds  might  be  fown  in  pots  or 
boxes,  when  the  veffel  arrives  at  St.  Helena,  and  after 
palling  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  near  the  latitude  of  thirty 
degrees  north. 

But  the  beft  method  feems  to  be,  to  fow  ripe  feeds 
in  good  light  earth  in  boxes,  at  leaving  Canton ;  co¬ 
vering  them  with  wire,  to  prevent  rats  and  other  ver¬ 
min  from  coming  to  them ;  and  taking  care  that  the 
boxes  be  not  expofed  to  too  much  air,  nor  to  the 
Ipray  ot  the  fea.  A  little  frefh  or  rain  water  lhould 
be  fprinkled  over  them  now  and  then ;  and  when  the 
leeching  plants  appear,  they  lhould  be  kept  moift, 

.  burnmo  lun.  It  young  plants  can  be 
procured  in  China,  they  may  be  lent  over  in  a  grow- 
ing  ftate  in  boxes,  forty'  inches  long,  by  twenty  broad, 
and  as  much  in  depth,  having  a  few  holes  bored 


through  the  bottom. 


Vv  hen  the  trees  arrive  in  England,  they  muft  be 
kept  in  a  green- houle  during  the  winter,  and  in  the 
open  air  during  the  fummer.  If  they  come  in  bad 
condition,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  plunge  the  pots  into 
which  they  are  tranfplanted,  in  a  gentle  hoc-bed,  or 
to  let  them  in  the  tan-pit,  to  make  them  ftrike  and 
fhoot  more  freely. 

.  Though  the  Tea-tree  will  not  at  prefent  bear  the 
rigour  of  our  winters,  in  the  open  air,  yet  it  is  not 
impoffible  but  it  may  gradually  become  naturalized  to 


b  Katmpfer.  Lettfom,  p.  26. 
c  Staunton,  Embaffy,  2.464.  466. 
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our  climate,  like  the  Magnolia,  among  feveral  other 
trees  and  fhrubs ;  efpecially  if  it  were  to  be  brought 
from  the  coldeft  provinces  of  China  where  it  grows, 
or  from  the  parts  of  Europe  a  little  to  the  fouthward 
of  us,  when  it  lhall  have  been  naturalized  there k 
The  Tea-tree  may  be  increafed  freely  from  cuttings, 
in  the  fame  manner  with  Gardenia :  and  it  will  alfo 

.  probably  grow  from  layers. 

Thera.  See  Teblonal] 

THELYGONUM.  (From  yow,  genu  femineum. 

— It  is  a  name  from  Pliny. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1068.  Reich,  n.  11 66.  Schreb.  n.  1444. 
JuJf.  405.  Cynocrambe  Tournef.  t.  485.  Gxrtn. 

t.  IS- 

Claff.  21.  7.  Monoecia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Sc  abridge.  Urtica  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  flower. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  femibifid,  fegments 
revolute. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  very  many  (twelve  or  more),  eredl, 
length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  fimple. 

*  Female  flower  on  the  fame  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  fmall,  eredl:,  bifid,  per- 

.  manent  at  the  fide  of  the  germ. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  globular.  Style  filiform,  long, 
fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  coriaceous,  globular,  one-celled. 

Seed  one,  globular,  with  a  callous  appendicle. 

essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  bifid.  Cor.  none.  Stam.  commonly  twelve. 
Fem.  Cal.  bifid.  Cor.  none.  Pifl.  one.  Capf.  co 
riaceous,  one-celled,  one-leeded. 

.  _  SPECIES. 

1.  Thelygonum  Cynocrambe.  Purflain-leaved  Thelygo¬ 
num,  or  Dog’s  Cabbage. 

Lin.  fpec.  1411 .  Jyft.  8^7.  Reich.  4.  157.  Sauv 
monfp.  129.  Gouan  monfp.  489.  Fabric,  helmfl 
367.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2091.  Desfont.  atlant, 

2.  346.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  89. 

Cynocrambe  proftrata.  Gacrtn.  frutf.  1.  362. 

C.  Diolcoridis.  Bauh.pin.  122.  prodr.  59.  ic.  Park 
theat.  295.  n.  3.  t.  39 6./.  3. 

C.  Alfines  folio.  Barr.  ic.  335. 

Alfines  facie  planta  nova.  Col.  phyt.  2.  28.  t.  30 
.  Alfine  feetida,  Fabio  Columns  Diofcoridaea.  Bauh 
hift.  3.  365.  Raii  hift.  206. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

It  is  an  annual  plant,  which  decays  as  foon  as  the 
feeds  are  ripe.  The  ftalks  trail  on  the  ground  like 
thole  of  C  hick  weed  j  they  grow  about  a  foot  long 
their,  joints  are  pretty  clofe,  and-  have  ovate  acute 
pointed  leaves,-  on  pretty  long  bordered  foot-ftalks 
One  of  thefe  leaves  is  placed  at  each  joint,  and  from 
the  fame  point  come  out  feveral  fmaller  leaves  of  the 
fame  fhape,  on  fhorter  footftalks.  Flowers  axillary 
in  clufters  fitting  very  clofe,  fmall,  and  of  an  herba¬ 
ceous  white  colour,  male  and  female  from  the  fame 
joint. 

[Stems  round,  diffufed,  flexuofe,  fucculent.  Branches 
oppofite,  divaricate,  from  the  axils  of  the  oppofite 
leaves.  Leaves  ovate,  bluntifh,  even,  nerved,  flightly 
marked  with  lines,  oleraceous,  rugged  at  the  edge  ; 
the  lower  ones  oppofite,  the  upper  alternate,  ending 
in  the  petioles,  which  are  the  length  of  the  leaves, 
and  connected  on  each  fide  by  a  three -toothed,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  wide,  fhort  ftipule.  Male  flowers  two 
together,  oppofite-  to  a  leaf,  on  very  fhort  one-flow¬ 
ered  peduncles:  anthers  from  thirteen  to  nineteen, 
linear.  Female  flowers  folitary,  feffile,  axillary®. 

Gsrtner  confiders  the  pericarp  as  a  fmall  fuperior 
nut,  of  an  ovate-globular  form,  coriaceous,  of  a 
-  blackifh-brown  colour,  lengthened  out  at  the  bafe 
into  a  fhort  hollow  procefs ;  one-celled,  -  valvelefs. 
Seed  one,  globular,  pale,  faftened  to  the  bottom  of 
thCMU-’  ^  a  *maH  umbilical  tubercle  at  its  bafe. 

-v  •  Native  of  the  South  of  France,  near  Montpelier, 
taly  in  the  ifland  of  Caprea,  county  of  Nice,  &c. 

**  Lettfota,  y.  S4  to  58;  *  Linn.  fpec. 


and  Sicily.  Said  by  Linneus  to  be  common  in  the 
Eaft  Indies.  Found  by  Desfontaines  in  the  kingdom 
of  Tunis,  on  mount  Zowan.  Mr.  Miller  adds  Tar¬ 
tary.  It  was  cultivated  by  him  in  1759 f>] 
propagation  and  culture. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  where  the  plants  are  to 
remain,  for  when  fown  in  the  fpring,  the  plants  rarely 
come  up  the  fame  year.  They  require  no  culture  but 
to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  be  thinned  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

Thelypteris.  See  Polypodium. 

THEOBRoMA.  (Qewv  the  food  of  the  gods.) 

Lin.  gen.n.  900.  Reich,  n.  972.  Schreb.  n.  1215. 
fuppl.  341.  Sonnerat  nov.  guin.  t.  61,  6  2. 

Houtt.  veg.  3.  t.  14.  Juff.  276.  Cacao  Tournef. 
t.  444.  Aubl.  t.  275. 

Claff.  18.  1.  Polyadelphia  Decandria.' 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera.  Malvaceae  JulT. 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute, 
fpreading,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  fmaller  than  the  calyx:  claws  wide, 
arched,  concave  like  a  helmet,  emarginate  at  the  tip, 
fcored  internally  with  a  thick  triple  line,  inferted  into 
the  nedtary  at  the  bafe  :  borders  roundifh,  acuminate, 
fpreading,  each  narrowed  at  the  bafe  into  a  fmall 
claw  which  is  from  upright  recurved,  and  faftened 
into  the  claw. 

Nelfary  a  fhort  little  pitcher,  putting  forth  five  little 
horns,  which  are  awl-fhaped,  long,  eredl:,  acu¬ 
minate,  bent  in  and  converging,  decurrent  along 
the  pitcher. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  eredl:,  bent  outwards  at 
top,  lying  within  the  claws  of  the  petals,  growing 
externally  to  the  nectary,  alternate  with  and  fhorter 
than  the  horns.  Anthers  on  each  filament  two,  (one 
on  each  fide  at  the  tip,)  vertical,  one  cell  fuperior, 
the  other  inferior. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  (ftriated,  Aubl.)  a 
little  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  five-cleft. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  coriaceous,  unequal,  five-cornered, 
five-celled,  valvelefs,  not  opening. 

Seeds  very  many,  fubovate,  nettling  in  a  buttery  pulp, 
faftened  to  a  central  columnar  Receptacle. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Petals  five,  arched.  Nell,  five¬ 
horned.  Filam.  five,  within  the  calyx  of  the  pe¬ 
tals,  growing  externally  to  the  nedtary,'  having  two 
anthers  on  each. 

species. 

i.  Theobroma  Cacao.  Chocolate  Nut  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  1100.  fyft.  696.  Reich.  3.  582.  hort. 
cliff.  397.  mat.  med.  176.  Jacqu.  cbf.  1.  p.  2. 
amer.pidl.  104.  Brown,  jam.  306.  2.  3. 

Cacao.  Cluf.  exot.  55.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  15.  t.  160. 
Merian  furin.  26.  /.  26  &  63.  Geoffr.  mat.  409. 
Catefb.  car.  3.  t.  6.  Ger.  emac.  1551.  Park, 
theat.  1642.  Raii  hift.  1670.  Blackw.  t.  373. 
Mill.  diet. 

C.  americse  f.  Avellana  mexicana.  Bauh.  hift. 

Arbor  cacavifera  americana.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  268.  /.  3. 
Amygdalis  fimilis  guatimalenfis.  Bauh.  pin.  442. 
description,  &c. 

[The  Cacao  or  Chocolate-nut  tree  grows  in  a  very 
handfome  form,  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fixteen 
feet :  the  trunk  is  upright  and  about  as  high  as  a  man 
before  the  head  fpreads  out :  the  wood  is  light  and  of 
a  white  colour,  and  the  bark  is  brownifh  and  even. 
Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  bright  green,  quite  entire, 
alternate,  from  nine  to  fixteen  inches  long,  and  three 
or  four  inches  wide  at  moft,  on  a  petiole  an  inch  in 
length  and  thickened  at  both  ends.  Peduncles  (lender, 
about  eight  or  ten  together,  chiefly  from  the  fears  of 
the  fallen  leaves ;  one  of  them  only  .for  the  moft  part 
fruitful,  the  reft  abortive.  Flowers  fmall,  reddifh, 
inodorous.  Fruits  fmooth,  yellow,  red,  or  of  both 
colours,  about  three  inches  in  diameter :  rind  fiefhy, 
near  half  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  flefh-coloured  within: 
pulp  whitifb,  the  confidence  of  butter,  feparacing 
from  the  rind  in  a  ftate  of  ripenefs,  and  adhering  to  it 
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only  by  filaments,  which  penetrate  it  and  reach  to  the 
ieeds.  Hence  it  is  known  when  the  feeds  are  ripe, 
by  the  rattling  of  the  capfule  when  it  is  fhaken.  The 
pulp  has  a  fweet  and  not  unplealant  tafte,  with  a  flicffit 
acidity ;  it  is  lucked  and  eaten  raw  by  the  natives :  it 
may  be  eafily  feparated  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are 
feeds,  to  which  it  adheres  ftrongly,  and  they  are 
wrapped  up  in  it,  l'o  that  each  feed  feems  to  have  its 
own  proper  pulp.  The  feeds  are  about  twenty-five 
in  number:  when  frelh  they  are  of  a  flelh-colour : 
gathered  before  they  are  ripe,  they  preferve  them  in 
iugar,  and  thus  they  are  very  grateful  to  the  palate: 
they  quickly  lofe  their  power  of  vegetation,  if  taken 
out  of  the  caplule,  but  kept  in  it,  they  preferve  that 
power  for  a  long  time.  The  tree  bears' leaves,  flowers 
and  fruit  all  the  year  through j  but  the  ufual  feafons 
for  gathering  the  fruit  are  june  and  decern  ber  In 

two  years  from  the  feed  it  'is  above  three  feet  hiffii 
and  lpreads  its  branches,  not  more  than  five  of  wh?ch 
are  lutfered  to  remain  :  before  its  third  year  is  com¬ 
plete  it  lhows  for  fruit.  A  tree  yields  from  two  to 
three  pounds  of  feeds  annually. 

It  is  thus  defcribed  by  Dampier.  The  Cacao  tree 
has  a  body  aoout  a  root  and  half  thick,  and  feven  or 

eight  feet  high  to  the  branches,  which  are  large  and 
lDreadm.gr.  wi'rh  a.  nr rmr  >-u;* i,  r. - 1  ■ 
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fpreadmg,  w,th  a  pretty  thick,  fmooth,  dark-green 
leaf,  lhaped  like  that  of  a  Plum-tree,  but  larger 
The  nuts  are  mciofed  in  cods  as  big  as  both  a  man's 
hits  put  together  :  at  the  broad  end  is  a  l'mal],  tough, 
imber  ftalk,  by  which  they  hang  pendulous  from  die 
body  of  the  u-ee,  in  all  parts  of  it  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  catteretl  at  irregular  diftances,  and  from  the 
great  blanches  a  little  way  up  ;  efpeciaily  at  the  joints 
or  partings,  where  they  hang  thickeft;  but  never  on 
the  fmalier  boughs.  There  may  be  ordinarily  twenty 
or  thirty  of  thele  cods  upon  a  well-bearing  tree ,  and 
they  have  two  crops  of  them  in  a  year,  on?  in  decem- 
ber,  but  the  beft  in  june.  The  (hell  is  almoit  half 
an  inch  thick,  brittle,  yet  harder  than  the  rind  of 
a  lemon;  like  that,  its  furface  is  grained  or  knobbed, 
but  more  coarfe  and  unequal.  The  cods  at  firft  are 
of  a  dark  green,  but  the  fide  next  the  fun  of  a  muddy 
red.  As  they  grow  ripe,  the  green  turns  to  a  fine 
bright  yellow,  and  the  muddy  to  a  more  lively  red! 
They  do  not  ripen  all  at  once,  but  for  three  weeks  or 
a  mouth  in  the  fealon,  the  overleers  of  the  plantations 
go  eveiyday  to  cut  thole  which  are  turned  yellow. 
1  hey  lay  them  in  heaps  to  fweat,  and  then  burftina 
tne  ffiell  with  their  hands,  they  pull  out  the  nuts,  of 
which  there  are  generally  near  a  hundred  in  a  cod  • 
drying  them  in  the  fun  upon  mats. 

According  to  Browne,  the  Cacao  or  Chocolate  tree 
leldom  exceeds  fix  or  feven  inches  in  diameter  or 
rifes  above  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  very 
beautiful,  and  in  general  extremely  engaging  to  the 
light,  when  charged  with  fruit,  which  grows  from  all 
pans  of  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  indifcriminately. 
W  hen  the  feeds  are  loofe  and  rattle  in  the  pods,  they 
are  picked  off,  opened,  and  the  kernels  picked  out 
ana  expofed  daily  to  the  fun,  until  they  are  thoroughly 
cuiec.,  and  fit  for  the  ftore  or  market. 

Thele  feeds  are  remarkably  nourifhing,  and  agree¬ 
able  to  moft  people]  which  occafions  them  to  be 
commonly  kept  in  moft  houfes  in  America,  as  a  ne- 
ceflary  part  of  the  provifions  of  the  family :  they  are 
generally  ground  or  pounded  very  fine,  and  made 
into  pafte  :  they  are  much  charged  with  oil,  but  mix 
well  with  milk  or  water.  Chocolate  is  much  efteemed 
in  all  the  fouthern  colonies  of  America]  and  well  known 
to  make  the  principal  part  of  the  nouriffiment  of  moft 
old  people  in  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews.— It  was  in  ufe  among  the  native  Indians, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards.] 

Native  of  South  America,  and  found  in  o-reat 
plenty  in  feveral  places  between  the  tropics,  but°par- 
ticularly  at  Caracca  and  Carthagena,  on  the  river 
Amazons,  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  at  Honduras,  Gua- 
timala  and  Nicaragua. 

[Dampier  fays  that  the  Cacao  tree  grows  no 
where  in  the  north  feas  but  in  the  bay  of  Campeachy, 
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Chieflfun  r!'Ca’  be,t'Vceil  Porabel  and  Nicaragua, 
a  thl  ?  rlver>  and  011  this  coaft  as  hhh 

grows  by^the  rtJoTr^  A  **  South  Sea^ft 
Colling  on  the  foutf  ^  °f 

s£rS 

tribute  has  been  nald  r  .  ce 

Chocolate  nuts.]  P  f°me  pr°vLnces>  * 

•n  T?is  ,th;fe  3S  cultivated  in  many  of  the  Weft  Indhi 
dlands  belonging  to  the  French  and  Spaniards  f„d 
formerly  m  feme  of  thofe  belonging  to  the  En?lim 

years  rf5  thT  ^  latter  for  m^y 

from  AthalWC,r  n°W  fuPPJicd  wkb  Chocolate 
;  ,on?  thf  French  and  Spaniards.  [The  region  nmha- 

y  has  been,  the  difficulty  of  raifing  the  your  «  tree 

and  their  unfitnefs  to  refift  the  for?e  of  kofc°hur  i’ 

canes,  to  which  the  Wed  India  Wands  are  ?ubLa 

in  “°7rifcIak°sPir'<hed  3  — t  Jamaica 

the  chief  A  f  9“''“°  4s  bem§  at  that  time  one  of 
_  hief  articles  of  exportation  :  “  there  are  favs 

he,  in  the  .Hand  at  this  time,  about  ftxty  Cacao  wa  2 

and  many  more  now  planting.”  * 

is  Mtaln "L (r"S  EdTardsi  2-  3°6'}  !  believe  there 

“  "  t  a  Angle  Cacao  plantation  from  one  end  of  la- 
maica  to  the  other.  A  few  fcattered  trees  here  and 
there  are  all  that  remain  of  thofe  flouriffiino-  and  beau- 

Ehe  cSr;.  ”Ch  WCre  °nce  the  pri*  and  boaft 'of 

There  is  reafon  to  apprehend  that  our  ftmar  iflands 
an  never  again  enter  into  competition  with  the  Spaniffi 
Americans  in  the  cultivation  of  Cacao  At  orefenf 

^^G&t‘0n!)nan!r-aCC0Unt>  in  0Ur  “foWes, 
rhem  G  na.da  and  Dominica,  and  the  export  from 

balTofThn  d'  h  f  at  m°re  than  four  th™fand 
oags  of  a  hundred  weight  each  h. 

wildTme^o  t!,ahCITlocolate  are  often  found 
a  in  the  woods  of  Jamaica,  where  doubtlefs  they 

had  been  cultivated  in  the  time  of  the  Spaniards7 

The  trees  are  very  delicate,  and  rarely  furvife  wheii 

rallf  ‘the"  "r  l00!en':d,in  thc  ground,  which  is  gene- 
Uy  the  cafe,  when  they  are  not  well  (heltered  in 

humcane  times.  The  Spaniards,  to  prev  nt  this 
ifed  to  intermix  many  of  the  Erythrina  or  Coral  Bean 
»jes,  hence  called  Mader  di  Cacao,  in  their  walk. 
Many  however  thrive  well,  without  any  lhelter  of 

younre,nand  d  F f  b‘Myh  they  were  Pro'E«ed  while 
y  and  they  have  been  generally  planted  in  a 

good  deep  mould,  and  a  warm  filtered  Lation 

Jacquin  informs  us,  that  fince  the  great  hurricane 

l72Sj  which  deftroyed  the  Cacao  trees  in  Marti 

mco  and  the  neighbouring  iflands,  they  have  been  fo 

Ptde  cultivated  as  fcarcely  to  ftipply  the  home  con 

iurnption.  He  thinks  that  the  culture  of  Coffee 

which  is  more  certain,  has  contributed  much  to  this 

d  h  AJ°Ung  phm  °f  thac  ftrub  was  firft  intro- 
dubed  into  Martimco  by  De  Clieux,  a  captain  in  the 

Fiench  infantry,  in  the  year  1720,  from  the  royal 
garden  at  Pans  ]  and  it  increafed  fo  much,  tha/in 
.7 16,  ,wh5n  Jacquin  was  there,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hundred  thouiand  pounds  were  exported  to  Eu 
rope  from  that  lfland  alone  P 

MiIhrei„C,h7°3C;‘!te'nm  'ree  WaS  CU,tiV3ted  b^  Mr. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  the  fruit]  one 
long,  of  an  oval-oblong  form,  obtulbly  attenuated  at 
the  end,  ten-grooved,  and  having  the  furface  irregular 
with  little  bumps,  or  fomewhat  warted,  as  it  is  fibred 
by  Ca  elby]  this  is  called  in  Martinico  dufays 
the  other  ovate,  not  at  all  warted,  fcarcely  grooved' 
as  tffick  as  the  other  but  ffiorterj  this  is  called  Cacao 
de  Cayenne  being  luppofed  to  come  from  that  coun- 
The  Ja«er  was  introduced  into  Martinico  after 
he  hurricane  .  Both  are  frequent  wild  in  Jamaica  k] 
propagation  and  culture. 

As  the  Chocolate-nut  tree  may  be  'cultivated  to 
advantage  the  Weft  India  iflands,  where  Sug2- 

-  Ho h“'  °f  a.  306.  ed.  a. 

nort.  kew.  Jaeqain.  1  Browne. 
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canes  do  not  thrive,  1  ihall  therefore  fubjoin  the  beft 
account  of  the  culture  which  it  requires  in  thofe  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  profits  which  have  arifen  from  it  to 
thofe  who  have  planted  fame  of  thefe  trees  or  ate 
years,  by  way  of  experiment,  in  order  to  excite  others 
to  follow  their  example;  and  Ihall  afterwards  give  cn- 
re&ions  for  cultivating  it  in  England,  by  way  ot  cu- 

h/making  a  plantation  of  Chocolate-trees,  you 
muft  firft  be  very  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  fituation, 

and  the  foil,  otherwife  there  will  be  51?11  .hope5--- 
fuccefs.  As  to  the  fituation,  it  fhould  be  in  a  place 
where  the  trees  may  be  prote&ed  from  ftrong  win  s, 
to  which  if  they  are  expoied,  they  will  foon  be  de- 
ftroyed :  fo  that  in  fuch  places  where  torrents  of  water 
have  walked  away  the  earth  fo  as  to  leave  broad  and 
deep  furrows  (which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  lflancls 
call  sullies,)  thefe  trees  will  thrive  exceedingly  :  and 
as  thele  are  very  frequently  to  be  found  in  thole 
illands,  and  many  of  them  are  of  large  extent,  and 
not  much  cultivated,  it  may  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  to  fome  eftates,  which,  at  prefent,  are  ot  imall 
value.  The  foil  in  thefe  gullies  is  generally  rich  and 
moift,  which  is  what  thefe  trees  require  ;  fo  that  they 
will  make  great  progrefs  in  thefe  places,  as  hath  been 
experienced  by  thofe  perfons,  who  have  lately  made 
trials  of  the  plants  in  thefe  fituations ;  but  where 
there  are  not  a  fufficient  number  of  thefe  gullies, 
choice  fhould  be  made  of  a  fituation  which  is  well 
flickered  by  large  trees;  or,  if  there  are  not  trees 
already  grown,  there  fhould  be  three  or  four  rows 
planted  round  the  fpot  which  is  defigned  for  the  Cho¬ 
colate -trees,  of  fuch  forts  which  are  of  quickeft 
growth ;  and  within  thefe  rows  there  fhould  be  fome 
Plantain-trees,  planted  at  proper  diftances,  which 
being  very  quick  of  growth,  and  the  leaves  very 
large,  will  afford  a  kindly  fhelter  to  the  young  Cho¬ 
colate-trees  placed  between  them. 

The  Chocolate-trees  which  are  cultivated,  feldom 
grow  to  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  height, 
nor  do  they  fpread  their  branches  very  wide ;  fo  that 
if  the  Plantain-trees  are  placed  in  rows,  about  twenty- 
four  feet  afunder,  there  will  be  room  enough  for  two 
rows  of  Chocolate-trees  between  each  row  of  Plan¬ 
tains;  anddf  they  are  placed  at  ten  feet  diftance  in 
ythe  rows,  it  will  be  fufficient  room  for  them.  Thofe 
*  trees  which  are  found  wild  in  uncultivated  places, 
are  generally  of  much  larger  growth,  which,  may  be 
occafioned  by  the  other  trees,  amongft  which  thefe 
are  found  growing ;  for,  being  prote&ed  from  the 
winds  by  thofe,  they  are  not  fo  much  in  danger  there¬ 
from,  as  thofe  which  are  cultivated:  and  the  other 
trees  clofely  furrounding  them,  will  naturally  draw 
them  up  to  a  greater  height :  however,  that  is  not  a 
defirable  quality  in  thefe  trees ;  for  the  lower  they 
are,  the  better  the  fruit  may  be  gathered  without 
hurting  the  trees,  and  the  lefs  they  are  expofed  to  the 
injuries  of  the  weather;  fo  that  the  inhabitants  never 
defire  to  have  their  trees  above  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high. 

The  foil  upon  which  thefe  trees  thrive  to  moft  ad 
vantage,  is  a  moift,  rich,  deep  earth;  for  they  ge¬ 
nerally  fend  forth  one  tap  root,  which  runs  very 
deep  into  the  ground,  fo  that  wherever  they  meet 
with  a  rocky  bottom  near  the  furface,  they  feldom 
thrive,  nor  are  they  of  long  continuance ;  but.  in  a 
rich,  deep,  moift  foil,  they  will  produce  fruit  in  pretty 
good  plenty  the  third  year  from  feed,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  fruitful  for  feveral  years  after. 

Before  the  plantation  is  begun,  the  ground  lhould 
be  well  prepared  by  digging*  it  deep,  and  clearing  it 
from  the  roots  of  the  trees,  and  noxious  plants, 
which,  if  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  ground,  will  fhoot 
up  again  after  the  firft  rain,  and  greatly  obftruft  the 
growth  of  the  plants;  fo  that  it  will  be  almoft  im- 
pofiible  to  clear  the  ground  from  thole  roots,  after 
the  Chocolate  plants  are  come  up,  without  greatly 
injuring  them. 

When  the  ground  is  thus  prepared,  the  rows  fhould 
be  marked  out  by  a  line,  where  the  nuts  are  to  be 
planted,  fo  as  that  they  may  be  placed  in  a  quincunx 
order,  at  equal  diftance  every  way,  or  at  leaft  that 
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the  Plantain-trees  between  them  may  form  a  quin¬ 
cunx,  with  the  two  rows  of  Chocolate-trees,  which 
are  placed  between  each  row  of  them. 

In  making  a  plantation  of  Chocolate-nut-trees,  the 
nuts  muft  be  planted  where  the  trees  are  to  remain ; 
for  if  the  plants  are  tranfplanted,  they  feldom  live ; 
and  thofe  which  furvive  it,  will  never  make  thriving 
trees;  for,  as  I  before  obferved,  thefe  trees  have  a 
tender  tap  root,  which,  if  broke,  or  any  way  injured, 

the  tree  commonly  decays.  ,  . 

The  nuts  fhould  always  be  planted  in  a  rainy  feafon, 
or  at  leaft  when  it  is  cloudy  weather,  and  fome  hopes 
of  rain  falling  foon  after.  As  the  fruit  ripens  at  two  . 
different  feafons,  viz.  at  Midfummer  and  at  Chrift- 
mas,  the  plantation  may  be  made  at  either  of  thole  ; 
but  the  chief  care  muft  be  to  choofe  iuch  nuts  as  are  „ 
perfe&ly  ripe  and  found,  otherwife  the  whole  trouble 
and  expence  will  be  loft.  The  manner  of  planting 
the  nuts  is,  to  make  three  holes  in  the  ground,  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  each  other,  at  the  place  wheie 
every  tree  is  to  Hand ;  and  into  each  of  thefe  holes 
fhould  be  one  found  nut  planted  about  two  inches 
deep,  covering  them  gently  with  earth.  The  leafon 
for  putting  in  three  nuts  at  every  place  is,  becaufe 
they  feldom  all  fucceed ;  or,  if  moft  of  them  grow, 
the  plants  will  not  be  all  equally  vigorous ;  fo  that 
when  the  plants  have  had  one  year’s  growth,  it  is  very 
eafy  to  draw  up  all  the  weak  unpromifing  plants, 
and  leave  the  moft  vigorous ;  but  in  doing  this, 
o-reat  care  fhould  be  had  of  the  remaining  plants,  fo 
as  not  to  injure  or  difturb  their  roots  in  drawing  the 
others  out. 

It  is  very  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Chocolate-nuts 
will  not  retain  their  growing  faculty  long  after  they 
are  taken  from  the  trees,  fo  that  there  is  no  poflibility 
of  tranfporting  them  to  any  great  diftance  for  plant¬ 
ing  ;  nor  fhould  they  be  kept  long  out  of  the  ground, 
in  the  natural  places  of  their  growth.  There  are 
fome  authors,  who  have  written  the  hiftory  of  this 
tree,  and  diftinguifh  three  different  forts  of  the  nuts, 
from  the  colour  of  their  fkins,  one  of  which  is  of  a 
whitifh  green  colour,  one  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  third 
of  a  reef  and  yellow  colour ;  but  thefe  are  not  fpeci- 
fically  different,  but  all  arife  from  feeds  of  the  fame 
tree,  as  is  the  cafe  of  our  Filberts,  which  differ  in 
the  colour  of  their  fkins,  but  are  of  the  fame  colour 
within,  and  have  the  fame  tafte.  There  are  others, 
who  would  diftinguifh  thefe  nuts  by  their  fize  and 
form,  fome  being  large  and  thick,  others  almoft  as 
flat  as  Beans ;  but  thefe  differences,  I  have  been  cre¬ 
dibly  informed,  arife  from  fome  accident,  as  thofe 
trees  which  are  young  and  vigorous,  and  grow  upon 
a  deep  rich  foil  will  always  produce  larger  and  better 
nourifhed  fruit,  than  thofe  which  ftand  on  a  fhallow 
dry  ground,  and  are  unthriving  trees:  as  will  alfo 
the  age  of  a  tree  make  a  great  alteration  in  the  fize 
of  the  fruit ;  for  old  trees  are  generally  obferved  to 
produce  fmaller  and  flatter  nuts  than  thofe  which  are 
young,  or  than  the  fame  trees  did  bear  while  they 
were  vigorous. 

When  the  Chocolate-trees  firft  appear  above  ground, 
they  are  very  tender,  and  fubjeft  to  great  injuries 
from  the  ftrong  winds,  the  fcorching  fun,  or  great 
droughts,  for  which  reafon  the  planters  are  obliged 
to  guard  againft  all  thefe  enemies,  firft,  by  making 
choice  of  a  fheltered  fituation,  or  at  leaft  by  planting 
trees' to  form  a  fhelter;  and,  if  poflible,  to  have  the 
plantation  near  a  river,  for  the  conveniency  of  wa¬ 
tering  the  plants  the  firft  feafon,  until  they  have  made 
ftrong  roots,  and  are  capable  of  drawing  their  nou- 
rifhment  from  fome  depth  in  the  earth,  where  they 
meet  with  moifture.  But  in  order  to  fhelter  the 
plants  from  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  they  ge¬ 
nerally  plant  two  rows  of  Caffada  between  each  row 
of  Chocolate-trees,  which  will  grow  about  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  and  fereen  the  young  plants  from 
the  violence  of  the  inn  the  firft  feafon  $  aftei  which 
time,  they  will  be  in  lefs  danger  of  injury  therefrom 
and  the  following  feafon,  when  the  Caffada  is  taken 
up  for  ufe,  the  ground  fhould  be  worked  between 
the  young  plants,  being  very  careful  not  to  injure 

their  roots  by  this  operation.  This  method  of  plant¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  Caffada  between  the  young  Chocolate-trees, 
is  ot  great  advantage  to  the  planter;  for  when  the 
roots  of  the  Caffada  are  taken  up  for  ufe,  it  will  de¬ 
fray  the  expence  of  keeping  the  ground  clean  from 
weeds,  without  which  the  young  plants  will  come  to 
nothing.^  The  Plantains  alfo,  which  will  be  fit  to 
cut  in  about  twelve  months  after  planting,  will  de¬ 
fray  the  whole  expence  of  preparing  the  ground,  fo 
that  the  produce  of  the  Chocolate-trees  will  be  neat 
profit;  for  as  the  Plantains  produce  fruit  and  decay, 
they  will  be  fucceeded  by  fuckers,  which  will  produce 
fruit  in  eight  months  after ;  whereby  there  will  be  a 
continual  fupply  of  food  for  the  negroes,  which  wil 
more  than  pay  for  keeping  the  ground  wrought,  anc 
clear  from  weeds,  until  the  Chocolate-trees  begin  to 
produce  fruit,  which  is  generally  the  third  year  after 
planting. 

The  planters  ufually  fet  the  Plantain-trees  two  or 
three  months  before  the  Chocolate-nuts  are  ripe, 
that  they  may  be  large  enough  to  afford  Ihelter  to  the 
young  plants  when  they  come  up ;  and  the  Calfada 
is  always  planted  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  the 
Chocolate-nuts,  for  the  fame  reafon.  Some  people 
plant  Potatoes,  others  Cucumbers  and  Melons,  or 
Water  Melons,  between  the  rows  of  Chocolate  plants ; 
which,  they  fay,  will  prevent  the  weeds  from  rifing 
to  injure  the  young  plants :  for  as  all  thefe  trail  on 
the  ground,  they  occupy  the  whole  furface,  and  pre- 
veir  the  weeds  from  growing:  but  where  this  is 
prabtifed,  it  fhould  be  done  with  great  caution,  left, 
by  being  over-covetous,  you  injure  the  young  Cho¬ 
colate-nuts  1  o  much,  that  they  may  never  recover 
it ;  therefore  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
fhoots  of  thefe  plants,  whenever  they  approach  the 
Chocolate-trees ;  otherwife  they  will  loon  greatly  in¬ 
jure,  if  not  totally  deftroy  them. 

In  about  feven  or  eight  days  after  the  Chocolate-nuts 
are  planted,  the  young  plants  will  begin  to  appear 
above  ground;  when  they  fnould  be  carefully  looked 
over,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  are  attacked  by  inlebts  ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  the  infefts  are  not  timely  deftroyed, 
they  will  foon  devour  all  the  young  plants;  or  if 
there  fhould  be  any  weeds  produced  near  the  plants, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  cut  down  with  a  hoe ;  in 
doing  which,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  that  neither 
the  tender  fhoot,  nor  the  rind  of  the  bark  are  injured. 

About  twenty  days  after  the  plants  have  appeared, 
they  will  be  five  or  fix  inches  high,  and  have  four  or 
fix  leaves,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  plants. 
Fhefe  leaves  are  always  produced  by  pairs,  oppofite 
to  each  other,  as  are  alfo  the  branches;  fo  that  they 
make  very  regular  handfome  heads,  if  they  are  not 
injured  by  winds.  In  ten  or  twelve  months  they  will 
be  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  have  fourteen  or 
fixteen  leaves.  By  this  time  the  Caffada,  which  was 
planted  between  the  rows  of  Chocolate  plants,  will 
have  large  roots  fit  for  ule,’ therefore  fhould  be  taken 
up ;  and  the  ground  being  then  wrought  over  again, 
will  greatly  encourage  the  young  plants. 

In  two  years  time  the  plants  will  have  grown  to  the 
height  of  three  fee t  and  a  half,  or  fometimes  four 
feet,  many  of  which  will  begin  to  flower;  but  the 
careful  planters  always  pull  off  all  thefe  bloffoms ; 
for  if  they  are  permitted  to  remain  to  produce  fruit, 
they  will  fo  much  weaken  the  trees,  that  they  feldom 
recover  their  ftrength  again,  fo  as  to  become  vigo¬ 
rous.  When  thele  plants  are  two  years  and  a  half 
old,  they  will  produce  flowers  again,  fome  of  which 
are  often  left  to  bear  fruit;  but  the  moft  curious 
planters  pull  off  all  thefe,  and  never  leave  any  to  pro¬ 
duce  fruit  until  the  third  year;  and  then  but  a  few, 
in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  trees ;  by  which 
method,  their  trees  always  produce  larger  and  better 
-nourifhed  fruit,  than  thole  which  are  fuffered  to  bear 
a  larger  quantity,  and  will  continue  much  longer  in 
vigour.  The  fourth  year  they  fuffer  their  trees  to  bear 
a  moderate  crop,  but  they  generally  pull  off  fome 
flowers  from  thofe  trees  which  are  weak,  that  they 
may  recover  ftrength  before  they  are  too  old. 

From  the  time  when  the  flowers  fall  off,  to  the  ma¬ 
turity  of  the  fruit,  is  about  four  months.  It  is  eafy 
to  know  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  by  the  colour  of  the 
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pods,  which  become  yellow  on  the  fide  next  the  fun* 
In  gathering  the  fruit,  they  generally  place  a  negro 
to  each  row  of  trees;  who,  being  furnifhed  with  a 
balket,  goes  from  tree  to  tree,'  and  cuts  off  all  thofe 
■which  are  ripe,  leaving  the  others  for  a  Ion  o'er  time 
to  ripen.  When  the  bafket  is  full,  he  carries- the 
fruit,  and  lays  it  in  a  heap  at  one  end  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  ;  where,  after  they  have  gathered  the  whole 
plantation,  they  cut  the  pods  lengthways,  and  take 
out  all  the  nuts,  being  careful  to  diveft  them  of  the 
pulp  which  clofely  adheres  to  them  ;  and  then  they 
carry  them  to  the  houfe,  where  they  lay  them  in  large 
calks,  or  other  veffels  of  wood,  raifed  above  ground, 
and  cover  them  with  leaves  of  the  Indian  Reed  and 
mats,  upon  which  they  lay  fome  boards,  putting 
fome  ftones  thereon  to  keep  them  down  clofe,  in 
order  to  prefs  the  nuts.  In  thefe  veffels  the  nuts  are 
kept  four  or  five  days ;  during  which  time,  they  muft 
be  ftirred  and  turned  every  morning;  otherwife  they 
will  be  in  danger  of  perilhing  from  the  great  fermen¬ 
tation  they  are  ufually  in.  In  this  time  they  change 
from  being  white  to  a  dark  red  or  brown  colour. 
Without  this  fermentation,  they  fay  the  nuts  will  not 
keep;  but  will  fprout,  if  they  are  in  a  damp  place, 
or  flirivel  and  dry  too  much,  if  they  are  expofed  to 
heat. 

After  the  nuts  have  been  thus  fermented,  they 
fhould  be  taken  out  of  the  veffels  and  fpread  on  coarfe 
cloths,  where  they  may  be  expofed  to  the  fun  and 
wind;  but  at  night,  or  in  rainy  weather,  they  muft 
be  taken  under  Ihelter,  otherwife  the  damp  will  fpoil 
them.  If  the  weather  proves  fair,  three  days  time 
will  be  long  enough  to  dry  them,  provided  they  are 
carefully  turned  from  time  to  time,  that  they  may- 
dry  equally  on  every  fide.  When  they  are  perfectly 
dry  they  may  be  put  up  in  boxes  or  facks,  and  preferved 
in  a  dry  place  until  they  are  flipped  oft",  or  otherwife 
difpofed  of.  The  frefher  thefe  nuts  are,  the  more  oil 
is  contained  in  them;  fo  that  the  older  they  are,  the 
lefs  they  are  efteemed. 

Thefe  trees  do  not  produce  their  fruit  on  the  young 
branches,  or  at  their  extremities,  as  moft  other  trees 
do;  but  from  the  trunk,  and  the  larger  branches, 
come  out  the  buds  for  flowers  and  fruit.  While  the 
trees  are  young,  they  do  not  produce  their  fruit  in 
great  plenty ;  for  before  the  trees  are  eight  years  old, 
they  reckon  it  a  good  crop  to  have  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  pods  on  each  tree  at  one  gathering,  efpecially 
that  at  Midfummer ;  which  is  always  a  much  worfe 
crop  than  the  Chriftmas  feafon,  which  is  occafioned 
by  the  much  greater  drought  of  the  fpring;  for  the 
autumns  being  the  rainy  feafons,  the  Chocolate-trees 
produce  a  much  greater  quantity  of  fruit.  When 
the  trees  are  full  grown  and  vigorous,  they  will  fome¬ 
times  produce  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and  forty 
pods  at  one  feafon  :  which  will  make  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  of  Chocolate,  when  dried ;  fo  that  it  is  a  very 
profitable  commodity,  and  can  be  managed  with  very 
little  charge,  when  compared  with  fugar.  I  have 
been  credibly  informed  by  a  perfon  of  great  worth 
and  integrity,  who  refided  fome  years  in  America, 
that  he  has  feen  as  much  Chocolate  gathered  from 
one  tree  in  a  year,  as  hath  been  worth  thirty  fhillin^s 
fterling  on  the  fpot :  fo  that  the  trouble  of  gathering 
and  preparing  for  the  market,  being  much  lefs  than 
for  many  other  commodities  which  are  manufa&ured 
in  the  Britifli  colonies,  it  is  furprifing  it  fhould  be 
neglebted ;  efpecially  as  it  yields  fo  large  a  fhare  of 
fuftenance  to  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  thofe  colo¬ 
nies,  that  they  cannot  live  comfortably  without  it, 
arid  purchafe  it  from  the  French  and  Spaniards  at  a 
considerable  price ;  which  in  time  muft  greatly  impo- 
verilh  the  colonies. 

The  Chocolate-trees,  if  planted  on  a  good  foil, 
and  properly  taken  care  of,  will  continue  vigorous 
and  fruitful  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  :  therefore  the 
charge  of  cultivating  a  plantation  of  thefe  trees,  -  muft 
be  much  lefs  than  that  of  Sugar;  for  although  the 
ground  between  the  rows  of  plants  will  require  to  be 
often  hoed  and  wrought,  yet  the  firft  working  of  a 
ground  to  make  a  new  plantation  of  Sugar,  Indigo, 
Caffada,  &c.  is  a  larger  expence  than  the  after-work¬ 
ings 
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Ings  are.  Befides,  Sugar-canes  require  as  much  la¬ 
bour  in  their  cultivation,  as  any  plant  whatever;  and 
fince  the  infeds  which  deftroy  the  Sugar-canes,  have 
fpread  fo  much  in  the  Britifh  colonies,  nothing  is  a 
more  uncertain  crop  than  Sugar ;  for  which  reafon, 

I  think  it  would  be  greatly  worth  thofe  planters  care, 
who  are  poffefied  of  proper  lands  for  the  Chocolate 
trees,  to  make  fome  fmall  trials  at  leaft,  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  this  fad. 

The  leaves  of  thele  trees  being  large,  make  a  great 
litter  upon  the  ground  when  they  fall ;  but  this  is 
not  injurious,  but  rather  of  fervice  to  the  trees ;  for 
the  furface  of  the  ground  being  covered  with  them 
they  preferve  the  moifture  in  the  ground,  and  prevent 
its  evaporating ;  which  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  young 
tender  roots,  which  are  juft  under  the  furface  ;  and 
when  the  leaves  are  rotten,  they  may  be  buried  in 
digging  the  ground,  and  it  will  ferve  as  good  manure. 
Some  planters  let  the  pods,  in  which  the  Chocolate 
is  inclofed,  lie  and  rot  in  a  heap  (after  they  have 
taken  the  nuts  out)  which  they  alfo  fpread  on  the 
ground  inftead  of  dung.  Either  of  thele  manures  are 
very  good,  provided  they  are  well  rotted  before  they 
are  laid  on  the  ground ;  and  great  care  fhould  be 
had,  that  no  vermin  fhould  be  carried  on  the  plan¬ 
tation  with  the  dung. 

Befides  the  ordinary  cafe  of  digging,  hoeing,  and 
manuring  the  plantations  of  Chocolate-trees,  there  is 
alfo  another  thing  requifite  in  order  to  their  doing 
well ;  which  is,  to  prune  the  decayed  branches  off, 
and  to  take  away  fmall  ill  placed  branches,  wherever 
they  are  produced.  But  you  fhould  be  cautious  how 
this  work  is  performed ;  for  there  fhould  be  no  vi¬ 
gorous  branches  fhortened,  nor  any  large  amputa¬ 
tions  made  on  thefe  trees ;  becaufe  they  abound  with 
a  foft,  glutinous,  milky  juice,  which  will  flow  out  for 
many  days  whenever  they  are  wounded,  which  greatly 
weakens  the  trees.  However,  fuch  branches  whole 
extreme  parts  are  decayed,  fhould  be  cut  off,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  infection  from  proceeding  farther ;  and  fuch 
branches  as  are  much  decayed,  fhould  be  taken  off 
dole  to  the  ftem  of  the  tree ;  but  this  fhould  be  per¬ 
formed  in  dry  weather,  foon  after  the  crop  of  fruit 
is  gathered. 

Some  people  may  perhaps  imagine,  that  what  I 
have  directed,  is  a  tedious  laborious  work,  and  not  to 
be  performed  by  a  few  fiaves ;  but  this  is  a  great  mil- 
take,  for  1  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  five  or 
fix  negroes  will  cultivate  a  plantation  of  ten  thoufand 
of  thefe  trees,  provided  they  are  properly  inftruded ; 
which  is  a  fmall  number,  when  compared  to  the 
quantity  neceflary  to  cultivate  a  Sugar  plantation  of 
the  like  extent  of  ground.  And  when  the  profits  of 
both  are  compared,  there  will  be  a  great  difference  : 
for,  luppofing  we  fet  the  price  of  five  Ihillings  per 
annum,  for  the  produce  of  each  tree,  when  grown, 
(which  I  am  of  opinion  is  very  moderate,  confidering 
what  has  been  related ;)  then  a  plantation  of  ten  thou¬ 
fand  trees  will  produce  twenty-five  hundred  pounds 
a  year ;  which,  managed  by  fix  or  feven  negroes, 
without  the  expence  of  furnaces,  &c.  is  a  much 
greater  profit  than,  I  think,  can  be  drawn  from  any 
other  produ&ion. 

In  order  to  cultivate  this  plant  in  Europe,  by  way 
of  curiofity,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  have  the  nuts 
planted  into  boxes  of  earth  (in  the  countries  where 
they  grow)  foon  after  they  are  ripe;  becaufe  if  the 
nuts  are  fcnt  over,  they  will  lofe  their  growing  quality 
before  they  arrive.  Thefe  boxes  fhould  be  placed  in 
a  lhady  fituation,  and  muft  be  frequently  watered,  in 
order  to  forward  the  vegetation  of  the  nuts.  In  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  nuts  are  planted,  the  plants  will 
begin  to  appear  above  ground ;  when  they  fhould  be 
carefully  watered  in  dry  weather,  and  protedled  from 
the  violent  heat  of  the  fun,  which  is  very  injurious  to 
thefe  plants,  efpecially  while  they  are  young :  they 
fhould  alfo  be  kept  very  clear  from  weeds ;  which, 
if  luftered  to  grow  in  the  boxes,  will  foon  overbear 
the  plants  and  deftroy  them.  When  the  plants  are 
giown  ftrong  enough  ro  tranfport,  they  fhould  be 
lhipped  and  placed  where  they  may  be  fcreened  from 
itrong  winds,  laic  water,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the 


fun.  During  their  paflage  they  muft  be  frequently 
refrefhed  with  water ;  but  it  muft  not  be  given  them 
in  great  quantities,  left  it  rot  the  tender  fibres  of  their 
roots,  which  will  deftroy  the  plants ;  and  when  they 
come  into  a  cool  latitude,  they  muft  be  carefully  pro¬ 
tected  fom  the  cold,  when  they  will  not  require  fo 
frequently  to  be  watered  :  for  in  a  moderate  degree  of 
heat,  if  they  have  gentle  waterings  once  a  week,  it 
will  be  fufficient. 

When  the  plants  arrive  in  England,  they  fhould 
be  carefully  taken  out  of  the  boxes,  and  each  tranf- 
planted  into  a  leparate  pot  filled  with  light  rich  earth, 
and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark, 
being  careful  to  cover  the  glafles  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  fcreen  the  plants  from  the  fun :  they  muft 
alfo  be  frequently  watered,  but  it  muft  be  done  with 
caution,  not  to  rot  their  roots.  In  this  hot-bed  the 
plants  may  remain  till  Michaelmas,  when  they  muft 
be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  and  plunged  into 
the  tan,  in  the  warmeft  part  of  the  ftove.  During 
the  winter  feafon  the  plants  muft  be  frequently  re¬ 
frefhed  with  water,  but  it  muft  be  given  to  them  in 
fmall  quantities,  yet  in  fummer  they  will  require  a 
more  plentiful  fhare.  Thefe  plants  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  even  in  the  hotteft 
fealon  of  the  year;  therefore  muft  conftantly  remain 
in  the  bark-ftove,  obferving  in  very  warm  weather  to 
let  in  a  large  fhare  of  frefh  air  to  them,  and  in  winter 
to  keep  them  very  warm.  As  the  plants  increale  hi 
bulk,  they  fhould  be  fhifted  into  larger  pots :  in  do¬ 
ing  of  which,  there  muft  be  particular  care  taken  not 
to  tear  or  bruife  their  roots,  which  often  kills  the 
plants ;  nor  muft  they  be  placed  in  pots  too  large, 
becaufe  that  is  a  flow,  but  fure  death  to  them.  The 
leaves  of  thefe  plants  muft  be  frequently  walked  to 
clear  them  from  filth,  which  they  are  fubjedt  to  con¬ 
tract  by  remaining  conftantly  in  the  houfe ;  and  this 
becomes  an  harbour  for  fmall  infects,  which  will  in- 
feft  the  plants,  and  deftroy  them,  if  they  are  not 
timely  walked  off.  If  thefe  rules  are  duly  obferved, 
the  plants  will  thrive  very  well,  and  may  produce 
flowers  in  this  climate  :  but  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  fruit  from  them  ;  for,  being  of  a  very  tender  na¬ 
ture,  they  are  fubjedt  to  many  accidents  in  a  cold  country. 

[When  the  trees  are  obtained,  they  may  be  increaled 
by  cuttings,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Gardenia. 

According  to  Dampier,  (in  South  America)  they 
raile  the  young  trees  of  nuts,  fet  in  fine  black  mould, 
and  in  the  fame  places  where  they  are  to  bear,  which 
they  do  in  four  or  five  years.  There  are  ordinarily 
from  five  hundred  to  two  thoufand  and  upwards  of 
thefe  trees  in  a  plantation  or  Cacao-walk ;  and  they 
Iheiter  the  young  trees  with  Plantains  for  two  or  three 
years,  deftroying  them,  when  the  Cacao-trees  are 
large  enough  to  endure  the  heat. 

Browne  fays,  that  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  care, 
to  raife  the  Chocolate-tree  with  fuccefs.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  planted  and  cultivated  in  the  following  manner. 
Take  a  full-grown  pod,  that  has  lain  by  fome  days, 
and  cut  oft'  the  top  at  the  pointed  extremity,  fo  that 
the  feeds  may  be  fully  expofed  to  view ;  then  bury  it 
two  thirds  or  deeper  in  mould,  in  fome  moift  ffiady 
place.  In  a  few  days  the  feeds  begin  to  germinate : 
then  take  them  out,  and  fet  them  in  beds,  where  the 
mould  is  rich,  well  divided  and  free,  moift  and  pro¬ 
perly  fhaded ;  difpofing  them  at  fuch  diftances  as  will 
leave  room  for  the  roots  and  branches  to  fpread  in. 
On  each  bed  fet  one  or  two  feeds,  with  the  root-part 
downwards,  fcarcely  covering  them  at  the  top : 
moiften  the  mould  gently  about  them,  and  cover  the 
bed  with  fome  large  leaves,  to  protect  the  young 
plants  from  the  fun ;  they  fhould  be  alfo  guarded  by 
fome  little  ambient  bulwark  againft  heavy  rains  or 
blowing  weather.  They  feldom  require  to  be  wa¬ 
tered  after  the  firft  day,  but  if  this,  fhould  become 
neceflary,  it  is  belt  done,  by  laying  a  piece  of  wet 
cloth,  or  fome  watered  weeds,  gently  round  the  plant: 
taking  great  care  not  to  break  off  the  feed-leaves, 
for  the  lofs  of  them  would  wholly  prevent  its  further 
growth. 

The  Plantain-walks  afford  the  moft  natural  and 
agreeable  fhade  for  thefe  plants,  while  young ;  but;  as 
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they  rife,  they  fhould  be  fupplied  with  a  more  fub- 
ftantial  guard,  to  protect  them  from  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather :  thefe  ought  to  be  continued  until  the 
Chocolate-trees  grow  to  full  perfection,  and  even 
then  mult  be  removed  with  caution. 

Theobroma  Guazuma.  See  Bubroma. 

Theodora.  See  Schotia. 

THEOPHRASTA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Grecian  Philofopher  and  Botanift  Theophraftus 
Erefius.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  207.  Reich,  n.  221.  Schreb.ji.2j1. 
Jiff.  150.  Erefia.  Blum.  25. 

ClalT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Apocineee  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  permanent  i  feg- 
ments  oblong,  ciliate  at  the  edge. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  permanent:  tube  length  of  the  calyx, 
bell-  fh aped  ;  Jegments  oblong,  eredt,  lpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  below  the  middle  of  tiie  tube, 
inferred  into  a  membrane  which  furrounds  the  bottom 
internally,  Ihorter  than  the  corolia.  Anthers  acumi 
nate. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  length  of  the  ftamens, 
thick.  Stigma  blunt,  perforated. 

Per.  Fruit  large,  roundilh,  corticofe,  one-celled,  many- 
feeded. 

Seeds  oblong,  lhining,  faftened  to  a  fielhy  juicy  recep¬ 
tacle  which  is  fituated  at  the  bafe. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  bell-lhaped,  with  oblong  erect  fpreading  feg- 
ments.  Fruit  one-celled,  very  large,  roundilh, 
many-feeded. 

speciEs. 

1.  Theophralta  americana. 

Lin.  fpec.  212.  Reich,  i.  424.  JVilld.  1.  8  24. 
Swartz  obf.  59. 

Erefia  foliis  Aquifolii  longiflimis.  Plum.  gen.  8.  ic. 
126. 

Leaves  repand-  toothed  fharpijh -. 

2.  Theophralta  longifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  824.  Ja'cqu.  colliSi.  4. 

136. 

Leaves  mucronate-toothed  acuminate. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Stem  frutefeent,  one  or  two  feet  high,  fimple, 
ereCt,  leafy  from  the  middle  to  the  top  (like  a  frcndole 
trunk,  as  in  the  Palms),  tomentole- ferruginous,  fpiny. 
Leaves  On  very  Ihort  petioles,  oppofite,  or  inferred 
into  the  Item  in  whorls ;  eredt,  elongated,  attenuated 
at  the  bafe,  blunt  at  the  end,  very  rigid,  ferrate,  the 
ferratures  fpiny,  alternately  inflefted  and  reflected. 
Spines  Handing  out  fmall  but  rigid,  black  at  the  out- 
molt  tip.  Petioles  prefied  clofe  to  the  Item,  thick, 
rufous.  Racemes  Ihort,  terminating,  from  the  middle 
of  the  terminating  leaves,  many-flowered :  peduncles 
numerous,  curved,  Ihort,  one-flowered.  Seeds  black, 
hard,  faftened  at  the  bafe  but  free  above.  The  fruit 
is  not  properly  a  berry,  nor  is  it  a  capfule,  for  it  does 
not  open  ;  but  it  is  corticofe,  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  often  empty ;  when  ripe  it  is  yellow,  and  brittle, 
with  the  receptacle  of  the  bale  juicy.— Native  of 
South  America;  in  dry  coppices  of  Hilpaniola *. 

2.  This  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  yet  it  is 
diftinCt,  in  having  the  leaves  attenuated  at  both  ends, 
with  the  teeth  acute  and  mucronate.  In  T.  ameri¬ 
cana  the  teeth  are  Ihort,  and  the  fpace  between 
them  is  excavated. — Native  of  America,  at  the  Ca- 
raccas  b. 

THESIUM  (of  Pliny.  Derivation  unknown .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  292.  Reich,  n.  315.  Schreb.  n.  410. 
Gartn.  t.  86.  JuJf.  J$. 

ClalT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Veprecula.  Elaagni  JulT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  permanent,  half- 
five-cleft:  Jegments  half-lanceolate,  eredl,  obtufe. 

Cor.  none  ;  unlefs  the  calyx  internally  coloured  may 
be  regarded  as  fuch. 
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Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  inferted  into  the  bafe 

of  the  calycine  fegments,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx.  An¬ 
thers  roundilh. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  growing  upon  the  bafe  of  the  ca- 

lyx  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma 
.  thickilh;  obtufe.  6 

Per  none.  The  calyx  contains  the  feed  in  its  bottom, 
and  does  not  open. 

Seed  one,  roundilh,  covered. 

Obs.  T.  alpinum  takes  one  fifth  from  the  fructifica¬ 
tion. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Gs/.  one-leafed,  into  which  the  ftamens  are  inferted. 
Nut  inferior,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Thefium  linophyllum.  Flax -leaved  Thefium  or  Baf- 
tard  Toad-flax.  J 

Lin  fpec  .jot.  Reich,  i.  585.  Willd.  1.  1211. 
hort.  cliff.  41  Hudf.  angl.  101.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  268.  Smith  brit.  2 69.  engl.  bot.  t.  247. 
Rdh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  217..  ed.  i.t.t.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.xiji.app.  Dickf.  hort .  flee.  it.  5.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  239.  Scop.  cam.  n.  172.  Moench.  huff* 
n,  204.  Krock.  fllef.  n.  363.  Vi liars  dauph.  2. 
559.  Alim,  pedem.  n.  1895.  Gmel.  fib.  ?.  ?8. 
Desfont.  atlant.  i.  205.  Kniph.  cent.  9.  n.  90. 

*•  Thefium  pratenfe.  ,  * 

Schrad.  fpicil.  fl.  germ.  1.26.  Hoffm.  germ.  8 i. 

1 .  floribus  Iparfis.  Sauv.  monfp.  48. 

Linana  montana,  flofeulis  albicantibus.  Bauh  tin 
213.  r  0 

L.  adulterina.  Tabern.  ic.  82 6.  Ger.  442.  7, 

emac.  555.  Rai 7  hifl.  399.  jyn%  202.  peL  hri^ 

t-  9-  /•  S • 

Pfeudo-Linaria  montana  alba.  Park,  theat.  4c a.  6. 
Linari^  fimilis.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  461.  3.. 

AJchimilla  Linaris  folio,  calyce  florum  albo. 
lournef.  inft.  509. 

Sefamoides  procumbens  montanum,  Linarise  folio, 
florious  albicantibus.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  601.  f.  ic 

G  i.  fl  3.  J  0 

Anonym  os  Lini  folio.  Cluf.  hifl.  1.  324.  /.  L 
p.  1  helium  intermedium. 

Schrad.  fpicil.  1.  27. 
y.  Thefium  montariunn 

Schrad.  fpicil.  j;  27.  Ehrh.  herb.  n.  2.  Hoffm. 
germ.  82. 

T.  bavarurp.  Schrank.  bdvar.  n.  420. 

T.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1573. 

Spike  branched,  brables  in  thre'es ,  leaves  linear -lan¬ 
ceolate,  calyx-tube  very  jhort. 

"  Thefium  alpinum.  Alpine  'Thefium . 

Lm.  fpec.  301.  Jyft.  249.  Reich.  1.  585.  Willd. 
I.  1212.  Gartn.  frutt.  2.40.  Jacqu.auflr.  5. 
t.  416.  vind.  213.  Hoffm.  germ.  82.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  no.  2.  282.  Pollich  pal.  ,n.  240, 
Scop.  ann.  2.  44.  cam.  n.  173.  Krock.  fllef  n. 
364-  Ger.  prov.  422.  1.  \j.  f.  1.  Pillars 
dauph.  2.  559.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1896.  Hall . 
helv.  n.  1574.  Schrad.  fpicil.  1.  25.  Desfont . 
atlant.  1.  206. 

Linophyllum-  collinum  lignofum  minus,  flore  albi- 
cante.  Ponted.  anthol.  261.  Seguier  veron.  3.  90. 
Alchimilla  alpina,  linariaj  foliis,  calyce  florum  albo 
in  foliorum  alis.  Tilli  pifan.  6. 

A.  linans  folio,  floribus  &  vafeulis  in  foliorum  alis 
feffilibus.  Shaw  afr.  14. 

Raceme  leafed,  leaves  linear. 

.  Thefium  humile.  Dwarf  Thefium. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1212.  Vahl  fymb.  3.  43. 
Alchemilla  linariae  folio,  floribus  &  vafeulis  in  folio¬ 
rum  alis  feflilibus.  Shaw  afr.  14. 

Leaves  linear  fomewhat  flejhy,  flowers  axillary  feflile 
five-cleft.  J 

.  Thefium  lineatum. 

Lin. fy ft.  250.  Willd.  1.  \212.fuppl.  1C2.  Thunb 
prodr.  45. 

Leaves  linear,  ft em  round  angular  leaflefs  below,  branches 
erett  divaricating,  flowers  axillary  peduncled. 

,  Thefium  fquarrofum. 

Lin. Jyft.  250.  Willd.  1.  12x3, fuppl,  162.  Thunb, 
prodr.  46. 
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Leaves  linear  Jubulate  recurved  and  reflexed ,  Jem  round, 
flowers  axillary  Jejftle. 

6.  Thefium  Frifea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  249.  Reich.  1.  586.  Wtlld.  1.  1213 
mant.  213.  Thunb.  prodr.  46. 

Flowers  Jubfpiked  directed  one  way  ciliate-woolly,  leave 1 

awl-Jhaped. 

Thefium  funale.  Flexible  Thefium. 

Lin.  Jpec.  302.  Reich.  1.  586.  Willd.  1.  1213 
Thunb.  prodr.  45.  Retz.  obf.  5*  3*  . 

Flowers  in  /pikes,  calyxes  ciliate,  flem/uffrutico/e,  leaves 

awl-Jhaped  very  floor t. 

8.  Thefium  fpicatum.  Spike -flowered  Thefium. 

Lin.  Jyft.  249.  Reich,  i.  586.  Wtlld.  1.  1214 

mant.  214.  „  n  ,  , 

Flowers  infpikes  even,  leaves  awl-Jhaped  very  Jhort  and 

very  remote. 

o.  Thefium  capitatum.  Head-flowered  Iheftum. 

Lin.  [pec.  302.  Reich.  1.  587.  Willd.  I.  1214 

Thunb.  prodr.  46.  Roy.  lugdb.  214. 

Flowers  in  heads  feftile  terminating,  leaves  three-ftded 
even,  bradtes  ovate. 

10.  Thefium  ftri&um.  Straight  Thefium.  _ 

Lin.  Jyft.  249.  Reich.  1.  587.  Wtlld.  1.  1214 

mant.  214.  Berg.  cap.  73.  Thunb.  prodr.  45. 
Flowers  in  umbels ,  leaves  linear  decurrent. 

11.  Thefium  umbellatum.  Umbelled  Thefium. 

Lin.  Jpec.  302.  Reich.  1.  587.  Willd.  1.  1214 

Centaurium  luteum  afcyroides  virginianum.  Pluk 
«  mant.  43.  t.  342.  f.  1. 

Flowers  in  umbels ,  leaves  oblong. 

12.  Thefium  fragile.  Brittle  Thefium. 

Lin. fy ft.  250.  Willd.  1.  121  $.fuppl.  162.  Thunb. 

pro  dr.  45. 

Leaves  ovate-three-flded  keeled  de current,  ftem  angular, 
flowers  axillary  fejfile. 

13.  Thefium  fcabrum.  Rugged  Thefium. 

Lin.  Jpec.  302.  Reich.  1.  587.  IVilld.  1.  1215. 

Berg.  cap.  72.  n.  1.  Thunb.  prodr.  45. 

Heads  of  flowers  peduncled,  leaves  three-ftded  very 
rugged  along  the  edge  and  keel. 

14.  Thefium  paniculatum.  Banicled  Thefium. 

Lin.  Jyft.  250.  Reich.  1.  588.  IVilld.  1.  1215 

mant.  51.  Thunb.  prodr.  45. 

Wholly  panicled :  leaves  lanceolate  remote,  br anches  an 
gular  diffufed,  flowers  terminating. 

15.  Thefium  amplexicaule.  Heart-leaved  Thefium. 

Lin.  Jyft.  25a.  Reich.  1.  588.  Willd.  1.  1216. 

mant.  213. 

Flowers  Jubfpiked  directed  one  way  ciliate-woolly. 

1 6.  Thefium  triflorum.  Three-flowered  Thefium. 

Lin. Jyft.  250.  Willd.  1.  121  S.Juppl.  162.  Thunb 

pro  dr.  46. 

Leaves  'lanceolate,  ftem  angular,  peduncles  axillary  tri- 
chotomous  compound. 

17.  Thefium  euphorbioides.  Euphorbium-like  Thefium. 

Lin.  fyft.  250.  Reich.  1.  588.  Willd.  1.  1216. 

mant.  214.  Berg.  cap.  74.  Thunb.  prodr.  46 
Pluk.  amalth.  173.  (Planta  africana,  &c.) 
Peduncles  three-flowered  terminating ,  leaves  Jubovate 
flejhy. 

18.  Thefium  Colpoon.  Tree  Thefium.  ® 

Lin.  Jyft.  250.  Willd.  1.  ii\6.Juppl.  161.  Thunb. 

prodr.  46. 

Fufanus  compreffus.  Lin.  fyft.  ed.  13.  765* 

Colpoon  compreffum.  Berg.  cap.  38.  /.  1.  /.  1. 
Leaves  oppoftte  petioled  obovate  flat  quite  entire,  corymb 
terminating  leaflefs. 

19.  Thefium  fpinofum.  Thorny -leaved  Thefium. 

Lin.  fyft.  250.  Willd.  1.  1217.  fuppl.  161.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  45. 

Leaves  awl-Jhaped  mucronate ,  flowers  axillary  folit ary . 

PESCRIPTJONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  woody,  branched,  crooked,  whitifh,  pe¬ 
rennial.  Herb  rigid,  and  fmooth,  except  that  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  braCtes,  and  angles  of  the  ftem 
appear  rough  under  the  microfcope.  Stems  afcend- 
ing,  angular,  five  or  fix  inches  high,  little  branched ; 
clothed  with  numerous  alternate  linear  leaves,  all 
pointing  one  way,  fomewhat  glaucous  and  fucculent, 
entire.  Flowers  in  fpikes  (moftly  branched,  and 
fometimes  fo  compound  as  to  form  a  panicle),  foli— 


tary,  on  alternate  ere£t  pedicels  ,•  with  three  lanceo¬ 
late  acute  braCtes  dole  to  each  flower,  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  fpike  one  being  much  larger  than  the 
other  two.  Tube  of  the  calyx  very  fhort  and  open, 
the  margin  acutely  five-cleft,  toothletted,  white.  Sta¬ 
mens  very  fhort,  oppofite  to  the  legments  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Style  eredl,  equal  to  the  ftamens.  Stigma 
emarginate.  Seed  oval,  five-angled,  ftriated,  bony, 
invefted  with  the  hardened  bafe  of  the  calyx.  The 
herb  is  fcarccly  bitter,  but  a  little  faldfh. 

This  without  doubt  is  T.  linop’nyllum,  but  when 
cultivated,  as  Linneus  had  it,  the  whole  herb  becomes 
luxuriant,  the  fpike  panicled  and  leafy,  according  to 
his  definition.  T.  alpinum  differs  from  this  in  having 
a  long  tubular  calyx  -,  otherwife  they  are  much  alike. 
The  intermediate  variety  mentioned  in  Withering, 
feems  to  be  the  proper  wild  appearance  of  this 
plant c. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks  that  in  a  fpecimen  of  T„ 
alpinum  from  Switzerland,  the  leaves  are  not  only, 
broader  than  in  our  linophyllum,  but  ftanding  more 
upright  they  cloath  and  nearly  hide  the  ftem,  which 
is  never  the  cafe  with  our  plant. 

Having  fometimes  four  ftamens,  Scopoli  refers  this 
plant  to  the  clafs  Tetrandria,  but  it  has  much  more 
frequently  five  ftamens  than  four,  and  the  calyx  five- 
cleft  than  four-cleft. 

Willdenow  gives  three  varieties  from  Schrader  and. 
other  German  writers,  which  are  owing  to  a  difference 
of  foil  and  fituation.  The  panicle,  he  remarks,  in 
this  fpecies,  is  formed  of  fimple  bra&ed  racemes 
placed  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Barbary :  chiefly  in 
a  calcareous  foil.  It  has  been  long  obferved  in  fe- 
veral  parts  of  Cambridgefhire  ;  more  lately  in  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk  5  in  Oxfordfhire  by  Dr.  Sibthorp;  in 
Dorfetfhire  by  Dr.  Pulteney ;  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight  by 
Dr.  Stokes ;  and  by  the  ferry  leading  to  Portland 
ifland  by  Mr.  Stackhoufe.  It  flowers  in  july. 

a.  Root  perennial,  .fibrous,  of  a  dirty  white  co¬ 
lour.  Stems  many,  decumbent  in  a  ring,  fometimes 
but  feldom  a  little  upright,  half  a  foot  long,  round, 
fmooth,  commonly  fimple.  Leaves  linear,  flat,  acute, 
fcattered,  fmooth,  feftile,  numerous.  The  upper 
half  of  the  ftem  becomes  a  loofe  raceme,  compofed 
of  fhort  fcattered  peduncles,  naked  at  the  bafe  not 
axillary,  having  two  or  three  leaflets  above,  and  in 
thefe  a  Angle  fubfeflile  flower,  glaucous  green  on  the 
outfide,  and  white  within.  The  pedicel  is  elongated 
in  the  fruit d. 

The  fruit  is  defcribed  by  Gtertner  as  an  inferior 
nut,  formed  from  the  indurated  belly  of  the  calyx, 
cruftaceous,  fpherical,  ftriated  with  fomewhat  branched 
longitudinal  nerves,  one-celled,  valvelefs.  Seed  glo¬ 
bular,  pale,  faftened  by  the  bafe. 

According  to  Haller,  the  flower  is  moft  frequently 
four-cleft,  and  fometimes  only  three-cleft.  Scoppli 
obferved  the  flowers  in  Auftria  to  be  four-cleft,  but  in 
other  fpecimens  to  be  three-cleft  and  five-cleft, 
jacquin,  in  examining  numerous  plants,  did  not  find 
any  with  five  ftamens  ;  but  obferved  the  calyx  to  be 
moft  commonly  cut  into  four  fegments,  very  feldom 
into  three,  with  the  number  of  ftamens  correfponding 
with  the  fegments.  The  calyx  is  three  or  four-cleft, 
according  to  Pollich. 

Scopoli  diftinguifhes  this  fpecies  by  the  following 
marks  :  the  buds  proceed  from  the  old  ftems ;  the 
leaves  are  more  fpreading,  quite  linear,  nervelefs, 
more  rigid  and  fewer;  the  ftems  are  half  a  foot  long; 
the  panicle  equals  half  the  length  of  the  whole  ftem,- 
and  points  one  way ;  the  fruits  are  oval,  ftriated,  and 
furnilhed  with  a  fort  of  neck  by  the  contraction  of 
the  calycine  fegments. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Italy,  Germany,  Auftria, 
Switzerland,  the  South  of  France,  Mount  Atlas  and 

Siberia.  # 

It  varies,  according  to  Willdenow,  with  an  erect 
and  decumbent  ftem.  The  raceme  is  formed  of  one- 
flowered  braCtcd  axillary  peduncles  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  ftem. 


c  Smith,  brit.  &  engl.  bot- 


d  Jacqu.  vind. 

3.  Root 


the 

3.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  ereft,  fcarcely 
f  !?and  In  height,  branching  immediately  from  the 
bale.  Branches  Irnooth,  fomewhat  fubdivided  an- 
gular,  height  of'the  Hem.  Leaves  thick,  an'inch 
and  halt  long,  frequent,  acute.  Tube  of  the  calyx 
fcarcely  any,  not  elongated  as  in  T.  alpinum,  Cap- 
iules  globular,  wrinkled,  the  fize  of  a  Coriander  feed. 
—Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis*. 

4-  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Thun  berg. 

5.  This  is  very  fquarrofe  with  the  recurved  leaves. 
Found  at  the  Cape  by  Thunbergh 

6.  Stems  fimple,  a  hand  high,  hardifh.  Leaves 
alternate,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  fpreading.  Raceme 
or  fpike  terminating.  Flowers  alternate,  feffile,  ap¬ 
proximating  ;  with  two  lateral  brakes  to  each.  Calyx 
five-cleft :  fegments  lanceolate,  concave,  ciliate  at  the 
top  and  along  the  edge,  with  indexed  fibrils,  covering 
the  difk  of  the  calyx,  like  wool.  Stamens  from  the 
finufes  of  the  calyx,  inferred  into  the  cavity  of  it 
Fruit  ovate,  much  wrinkled,  the  fize  of  a  Coriander 
feed,  villofe  at  the  tip  within  with  the  permanent  ca¬ 
lyx.  Found  at  the  Cape  by  Koenio-s. 

7*  Tnis  is  a  little  flirub,  having  the  appearance  of 
Refhs  capenfis,  and  almoft  naked.  Branches  nu 
merous,  alternate,  cluftered,.  wand-like,  fimple,  round 
rihiorm^  Leaves  alternate,  remote,  very  fmall.  Spikes 

terminating,  two  or  three,  alternate. — Native  of  the 
Cape  h. 

8.  Stem  erect,  ft  iff,  fomewhat  angular,  proliferous, 
three  feet  high,  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill.  I  eaves 
even  very  fmall  and  remote.  Spikes  oblong,  the 
thicknefs  of  the  little  finger.  Flowers  diftinft,  with 
three  acuminate  bra&es  membranaceous  at  the  edo-e. 
—ft  is  very  diftina:  from  T.  funale;  the  ftem  not  be¬ 
ing  flexible  like  a  cord,  the  fpikes  not  very  narrow ; 
the  bradtes  between  the  flowers  not  flender  like  a 
needle. — On  mountains  near  the  Cape2. 

9.  Stems  fhrubby  hard.  Branches ’alternate,  re¬ 
mote,  the  upper  ones  gradually  longer.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  fmall,  awl-fhaped,  mucronate.  Heads  of 
flowers  terminating,  with  a  branch  growing  out  below 
Segments  of  the  flowers  very  fharp-pointed,  and  in¬ 
ternally  villofe  their  whole  length.— Native  of  the 

V-'tipC  . 

10.  Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  angular  as  in  Broom. 
Leaves  alternate,  remote,  fhorter  than  the  interfaces, 
glued  at  the  bafe  and  decurrent.  Umbels  peduncled 
compound,  with  an  involucre  and  involucrets.  Calyx 

even  within.— Native  of  the  Cape'. 

11.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  alternate,  oval-lan¬ 
ceolate,  quite  entire.  Branches  alternate,  at  the  top 

Umbellets  racemed,  terminatincr,  with 
a  fmall  four-leaved  involucret.  Florets  five  or  three. 
—Native  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania,  in  dry  paf- 
tures  m.  Introduced  in  1782,  by  John  Hope,  M  D 
It  flowers  here  in  june". 

12.  Habit  of  Salfola.  Leaves  fo  fhort,  that  at  firft 
fight  it  feems  to  have  none.  It  is  a  very  brittle  plant. 
Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Thunberg0. 

id*  "I  his  very  much  refembles  T.  capitatum,  but 
the  heads  are  on  a  long  naked  peduncle.  Flowers 
bluntifh,  villofe  on  the  infide  only  at  the  tips.  Leaves 
roughened  with  a  triple  angle  having  cartilaginous 
teeth.  Native  of  the  Cape p. 

14.  Stem  fomewhat  woody,  a  foot  high,  the  whole 
panicled  as  in  Galium.  Leaves  minute,  linear,  alter¬ 
nate,  the  upper  ones  awl-fhaped.  Fiowers  minute, 
peduncled.  Calyx  inferior,  three,  four  or  five-cleft, 
but  removed  by  a  fpace,  whence  it  is  not  a  proper 
one.  True  calyx  fuperior,  as  in  its  congeners.  Fruit 
like  that  of  the  Coriander.  Many  of  the  flowers 
are  abortive. — Native  of  the  Cape. 

15.  Stem  fomewhat  woody,  eredt,  flightly  angular, 
four  feet  high,  even.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  em¬ 
bracing,  cordate,  quite  entire,  fharpifh,  even,  thickifh, 
an  inch.  long.  Racemes  terminating.  Flowers  mi¬ 
nute  mixed  with  larger  ovate  bradtes. — Native  of 
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bites  stCape’- 

trifid6’  mCn  LJnCieS  three-doWere^  fometimes  bifid  or 
d,VanCaKd'  F°und  -  Cape  by 

17.  Branches  dichotomous  at  top.  Leaves  alter 
nate,  rounded-ovate,  even.  Flowers  pedicelled  It 

4e  Cape 'PFaranCC  °f  ^  EuPh°*i™.-Nativ'e  of 

.8.  This  is  a  tree  with  comprefied  ancipital  branch- 

f  '  ,Lc7/5  °n  Urt  blunt  with  a  point 

ereft  aTf  ?°m  ,the  axils  of  tllc 

ered  comprefied,  fcarcely  longer  than  the  leaves. 

umber  of  parts  in  the  flower  four  or  five.  There 

from  the  Th  ’  r  “  ^  ■,?"?  neceffity  »  %>aratc  this 
from  the  Thefiums.— Native  of  the  Cape 

x9-  This  is  Angular  in  having  the  leaves  fP reading 

in  a  rpine-  Fou/d  -  & 

Thevetia.  See  Cerbera. 

Thirsine.  See  Cytinus. 

Thistle.  See  Carduus  and  S err  alula. 

~  '  Blefled.  See  Centaurea. 

£  fPp  „See  yraByZs,  Carlina,  Carthamus. 
Dfitaff.^  See  AtraMylis  and  Carthamus.  ' 

■  fidh.  See  Carduus  and  Carlina. 

- fuller’s.  SeeJDipfacus. 

- - Globe.  See  Echinops. 

1  Golden.  See  Scolymus. 

- —  Melon.  See  Callus. 

- Mfik  or  our  Lady’s.  See  Carduus. 

"  f  Barnabas  -s.  See  Centaurea. 

•  •  Sow.  See  Sonchus. 

“  Star.  See  Centaurea. 

— - - Torch.  See  Cadus. 

*  Woolly.  See  Onopordum. 

\  ellow.  See  Ar?emone.~\ 

T  / -r  -r.T  _  ° 


*_  Vahl. 

“  Linn.  fpec. 


f  Linn,  fuppl.  e  Linn.  mant. 

2  t-  1  Linn.  mant.  k  Linn,  fpec, 

Lmn.  mant.  m  Linn.  fpec.  «  Hort.  kew. 

Linn,  fuppl.  p  Linn.  fpec. 
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fPI  'U  PUny-  <f  Diqfcorides,  Perhaps 

tpileT.)  C°mtnm '  jKi  VeIel 

Lin. .gen n.  8m.  Reich,  n.  866.  Schreh.  n.  1078. 
[old  nef.  t.  1 01.  F. — L.  Dill.  gen.  6  Juff. 

241.  Gartn.  t.  I4i.  Burfa  Paftoris.  Tournef 
t.  103. 

Clair.  15.  I.  Tetradynamia  Siliculofa. 

Nat*  °J^°f  SiliqU°^  °r  Crucif°rmes.  Crucifer  a 

'  generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved:  leaflets  ovate,  concave, 
from  eiedl  patulous,  deciduous. 

or.  foui-petalled,  cruciform  :  petals  obovate,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx ;  with  narrow  claw*. 

of”;,  l  mmtS  Sorter  by  half  than  the  corolla, 
ot  theie  two  oppoftte  ones  are  ftill  ftorter.  Merc 
acuminate. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  comprefied,  emarginate.  Style 
fimple,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  obtufe. 
er.  Sihcle  comprefied,  obcordate,  emarginate,  with 
theftyle  the  length  of  the  notch,  two-celled:  parti- 

keeled11060  atC '  boat-maPed^  margined  and 

Seeds  feveral,  nodding,  faftened  to  the  futures. 

Obs.  Burfa  Paftoris  of  Tournefort  has  an  obcordate 
JiLicley  without  any  margin, 

Thlafpjrof  Tournefort  has  an  obcordate  fllicle , 
wnh  an  acute  margin. 

essential  character. 

Sdnle  emarginate,  obcordate,  many-feeded :  valves 
boat-fhaped  margined  and  keeled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Thlafpi  peregrinum.  Foreign  Baflard  Crefs. 

Ltn-  Jtec;9°l-  RCch.  3.  222.  mild.  3.  442. 
hort.  cliff.  330.  Scop.  cam.  n.  809. 

T.  capfula  cordata,  peregrinum.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  027 
Mor.  hifl.  2.  297./.  3.  t.  18./.  30.  9  7‘ 

S Hides  Juborbiculat e,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire. 

2.  Thlafpi  arabicum.  Arabian  Baflard  Crefs 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  442.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  76. 

Ibens  arabica.  Lin.  fpec.  90 6.  &  Did.  noflr. 

'  Linn>  “ff:  r  Hort-  hew.  s  Linn,  fuppl. 

Linn.  mant.  u  Limj,  fuppi,  ™ 

Subularia 


T  H  L 


Raii 


Camer. 


Subularia  purpurea.  Forjk.  defer.  117. 

Silicles  oval  Jlyled ,  /siwr  leaves  wedge-fioaped,  upper 
cordate  oblong  embracing .] 

Thlafpi  arvenfe.  Field  Bajlard  Crejs ,  Penny  Crejs  or 
Smooth  Mithridate  Muftard. 

Lin.  Jpec.  901.  Jyft.  587.  jR«V*.  3-  222; 

3.  442.  fl.  lapp.  n.  251 .  Juec.  n.  574-  hort.  clip 
330.  mat.  med.  159-  Gusrtn.  fruft.  2.  20 
HudJ.  angl.  281.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3-5°° 

Smith  brit.  683.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  43.  LigtJ 
fcot.  340.  JM.  cant.  ed.  2.  ».  533-  Slbtb 

oxon.  n.  561.  H  *&».  /■  793-  ferm 

227.  g<?m.  1.  279.  2.  92.  Pollich  pat 

n.  608.  Ludw.  eft.  t.  173.  Krw*.  n 
1025.  JVw/fc.  gallob.  274.  H/Yzrr  dauph.  3 
298.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  909.  ^10 

Thunb.  jap.  259.  .  ... 

T.  arvenfe  filiquis  latis.  Bauh.  pin.  105.  Bauh.  hijt. 

2.  923.  TVfor.  hift.J.  3.  /.  17* /•  t2* 

T.  majus.  Tabern.  458. 

T.  latius.  Pod.  pempt.  712.  Blackw.  t •  08. 

T.  Diofcoridis.  Ger.  204.  1.  mac.  262.  1 
hijl.  831.  305.  brit.  t.  50./.  9 

T.  Drabse  foliis.  Park,  theat.  t.  836./.  1. 

T.  fecundum.  Matth.  567.  valgr.  1.  5 1 9* 
epit-  337- 

Nafturtium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  $11. 

Silicles  orbicular  compreffed  even,  leaves  oblong  toothed 

Jmooth. 

4.  Thlafpi  alliaceum.  Gar  lick  Bajlard  Crejs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  901.  Reich.  3.  223.  Willd.  3.  443- 
Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  121.  mije.  2.  330.  Crantz 
aujlr.  22.  n.  3.  Hoffm.  germ.  227. 

1.  280.  2.  93.  Allion .  pedem.  n.  910.  Krock. 

JileJ.  n.  1029. 

T.  allium  reddens.  TWbr.  hijl.  2.  297.  /.  3*  J' 

28.  Tournef.  injl.  212. 

Scorodo-Thlaipi  Ulyffis  Aldrovandi.  Bauh.  hijl. 

932.  ivhwi  hijl.  834. 

Silicles  fubovate  ventricoje ,  leaves  oblong  obtuje  toothed 
Jmooth. 

[5.  Thlafpi  Pfychine.  Long-Jlyled  Bajlard  Crejs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  443. 

Plychine  ftylofa.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  69.  /.  148. 

Burfa  Paftoris  hirfuta  Erucae  folio,  ftylo  prominente. 
Shaw  ojr.  n.  91. 

Silicles  ob ovate- deltoid  Jlyled,  leaves  lanceolate  cordate 
toothed  embracing  pubejeent. 

6.  Thlafpi  faxatile.  Rock  Bajlard  Crejs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  901  .Jyft.  587.  Reich.  3.  223.  Willd. 

3.  444.  Hoffm.  germ.  227.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
280.  2.  93.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  1031.  Crantz 
aujlr.  24.  Jacqu.  aujlr.  3.  21.  t.  236. 
monjp.  53.  71.  Gouan  monjp.  316.  Ger.  prov. 
348.  2.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  299.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  916.  Hebenjlr.  in  aft.  petrop.  5.  330.  f.  6. 
Barr.  ic.  845.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  92. 

T.  parvum  faxatile,  flore  rubente.  Bauh.  pin.  107. 
TourneJ.  injl.  212.  Park,  theat.  843.  n.  8.  Raii 
hijl.  833.  Mor.  hijl.  J.  3.  t.  18.  /.  29. 

Lithonthlafpi  parvum,  carnofo  rotundo  folio.  Col. 

eephr.  1.  279.  t.  277.  /.  2. 

Nafturtium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  512. 

Silicles  roundijh,  leaves  lanceolate-linear  obtuje  flejhy,~\ 

7.  Thlafpi  hirtum.  Hairy  Bajlard  Crejs. 

Lin.  Jpec .  901.  Reich.  3.  223.  Willd.  3.  444. 
Smith  brit.  684.  Gouan  illujlr.  40.  Crantz 
aujlr.  22.  Sauv.  monjp.  120.  Pillars  dauph.  2. 
299.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  91 1. 

T.  capfulis  hirfutis.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  922.  TourneJ. 
injl.  212. 

T.  vaccarise  incano  folio  perenne.  Raii  Jyn.  305.  ed. 

2'.175*  ...  '  ■ 

T.  villofum  capfulis  hirfutis.  Bauh.  pin.  106.  prodr. 

47*  ic. 

Hoary  Crefs.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  50.  /.  10. 

Silicles  elliptic-oblong  hairy  undotted  margined  above , 
Jlem-leaves  Jagittate  villoje. 

8,  Thlafpi  campeftre,  Wild  Bajlard  Crejs  or  Common 
Mithridate  Mujlard. 

Lin.  Jpec.  902.  Reich.  3.  224.  Willd.  3.  444. 
hart,  cliff.  330.  Jl.  Juec.  n,  575.  HudJ.  angl.  281. 
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Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  569.  Smith  brit.  684. 
Light/.  Jcot.  341.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  45.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  562.  Hoffm.  germ.  227.  Roth.  germ. 
1.280.  2.  94.  Crantz  aujlr.  23.  Scop,  carn.n. 

807.  Pollich  pal.  n.  609.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  1026. 
Pillars  dauph.  3.  299.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  912. 
Gouan  illujlr.  40.  Desfont.  atlant.  68. 

T.  vulgatius.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  Q2i.  Raii  hijl.  830. 

Jyn.  30 5.  Tournef.  par.  1.  39^*  Injl.  212. 

T.  arvenfe,  vaccarise  incano  folio,  majus.  Bauh. 
pin.  106.— item,  minus.  Bauh.  pin.  106.  prodr. 

47.  Raii  hijl.  831. 

T.  latifolium.  Fuchf.  hijl.  306. 

T.  fecundum.  Tabern.  ic.  458. 

Nafturtium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  S°9\ 

Common  Cow-crefs.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  50.  f  7* 

(3.  Thlafpi  Vaccarise  folio  glabrum.  Raii  Jyn.  30$. 
ed.  2.  175.  5. 

T.  vulgatiflimum.  Ger.  emac.  ex  icone. 

T.  arvenfe  Acetofas  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  105.  Blackw. 

t.  407-  .  _ 

Smooth  Cow-crefs.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  50.  /.  8. 
y.  Thlafpi  hirtum.  HudJ.  angl.  281. 

Silicles  roundijh  glandular  dotted  margined  above > 
leaves  Jagittate  toothed  hoary. 

[9.  Thlafpi  montanum.  Mountain  Bajlard  Crejs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  902.  Jyft.  587.  Reich.  3.  224.  Willd. 

3.  445.  Hoffm.  germ.  227.  Roth.  germ.  1.  280. 

2.  94.  Pollich  pal.  n.  620.  Leers  herborn.  n. 

50 6.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  1027.  Crantz  aujlr.  23. 
n.  7.  Jacqu.  aujlr.  3.  22.  *.  237. 
dauph.  3.  300.  n.  913. 

T.  montanum,  glafti  folio,  minus.  Bauh.  pin. 

1 06. 

T.  mont.  2.  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  13 1. 

(3.  Thlafpi  praecox. 

Wulff.  in  Jacqu.  colleft.  2.  124.  t.  9: 

T.  montanum.  Scop.  cam.  n.  81 1*  Sauv.  monjp. 

1 2 1 .  Gouan  monjp.  317. 

T.  mont.  burfas  paftoris  frudlu.  Col.  eephr.  1.  275- 
t.  276. 

Lepidium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  518. 

Silicles  obcordate,  leaves  Jmooth,  root-leaves  Jomewhat 
flejhy  obovate  quite  entire,  Jlem-leaves  oblong  em¬ 
bracing JubJagitt ate,  corollas  larger  than  the  calyx. 

10.  Thlafpi  alpinum.  Alpine  Bajlard  Crejs. 

Lin.JyJl.  587.  Willd.  3.  446.  Jacqu.  auftr.  3. 

t.  238. 

Silicles  obcordate,  fern-leaves  cordate  Jmooth  quite  entire x 
petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fern  fimpled] 

11.  Thlafpi  perfoliatum.  Perfoliate  Bafiard  Crefs  or 

Shepherd's  Purfe. 

Lin.  Jpec.  902.  Jyfl.  588.  Reich.  3.  225.  Willd. 
3.  447.  HudJ.  angl.  ed.  1.  246.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  569.  Smith  brit.  683.  Sibth.  oxon.  n. 
563.  Jacqu.  aufir.  4.  19.  t.  337.  vind.  259* 
Crantz  aufir.  22.  Roth.  germ.  1.  280.  2.  95. 
Hoffm.  germ.  228.  Pollich  pal.  n.  61 1.  Krock. 
JileJ.  n.  1028.  Ger.  prov.  349.  Villars  dauph . 
3.  302.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  914. 

T.  alpeftre.  HudJ.  angl.  ed.  2.  282.  DickJ.  hort. 

ficc.  6.  5.  . 

T.  arvenfe  perfoliatum  majus.  Bauh.  pin.  106. — o 1 
minus.  Mor.  hijl.  J.  3.  t.  17.  f.  15,  16. 

T.  arv.  perfol.  minus.  Bauh.  pin.  106.  Ran  Jyn. 

ed.  2.  176.  ed.  3.  3° 5*.6*.  .  -  „ 

T.  alterum  mitius  rotundifolium  Burfas  Paftoris  rructu. 

Col.  eephr.  278.  /.  276./.  2. 

T.  cordatum  minus,  flore  albo,  infipidum.  is  arret. 

ic.  t.  815. 

T.  tertium  pumilum.  Cluj.  hijl.  2.  13 1. 

T.  minus  Clufii.  Ger.  210.  emac.  268. 

T.  rotundifolium.  Ger.  emac.  266.  opt. 

Small  Thorow  Crefs.  Petiv ,  brit.  t.  $Q-fr  l2, 
Nafturtium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  510. 

67/zY/w  obcordate,  Jlem-leaves  Jagittate-cordate  embracing , 

ftem  branched,  ftyle  very  Jhort. 

12.  Thlafpi  alpeftre.  DW  Bajlard  Crejs  or 

herd's  Purje.  tiriu 

Lin.  Jpec.  903.  583.  -3-  2%5-  /*]"*• 

3.  447.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  57°-  Smith,  brit. 
686.  A/.  /.  81,  Hoffm.  germ.  228,  iw/fc 
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germ.  i.  280.  2.  9 6.  Krock.  filej.  n.  1030. 
Gouan.  mmjp.  470.  iliujlr.  40.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
301.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  915. 

T.  montanum.  HudJ.  angl.  282.  With.  570.  Curt. 
_  cat.  in  fl.  lond.  i.n.  85.  Mill.  diet.  n.  8. 
i  .  foliis  Globularia?.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  926.  Rail  hift. 

^>32.  Jyri.  ed.  2.  175.  ed.  p.  305. 

I .  m  on  tan  uni  fecundlim.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  13 1. 

T.  albi  jupini  varietas.  G,er.  emac.  2 68.  J.  2. 

T.  prtecox.  Jacqu.  collect.  2.  124.  t.  9  ?  v.  9.  j3. 
Lepidium.  //#//,  helv.  n.  519. 

hiiicles  obovate  retuje  many-Jeeded ,  ftem-leaves  fagittate , 
Jlems  fmple,  Jlyle  ftr etched  out. 

13.  i  hlaipi  Burl  a  Paftoris.  Common  Shepherd's  Purfe 
or  Poftch. 

Lin.  Jpec.  903.  Jyft.  588.  Reich.  3.  226 

3-  447-  fi-  laPP-  n-  252.  fuse.  n.  576.  fyort^  cliff. 
330.  ’»«/.■  med,  159.  HudJ.  angl.  283..  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3,  57  r.  Smith  brit.  6 87.  Curt.  loud. 

1  -t.  jo.  Light/,  f cot.  342.  7sk/N  rzm/.  2 
534-  564.  A/.  /.  729. 

Hoffm.  germ.  228.  ZWw.  d?.  /.  186.  Polhch 
ftal.  n.  612.  Krock.  file/,  n.  1032.  »SYcy>.  cam, 
n.  808.  ..  Villars  dauph.  3.  303.  A'/Zm.  pez/m 
n-  918.  Besjont.  atlant.  2.  68.  Thunb.  jap. 
259.  Lour.,  cochinch.  395.  <?</.  4g0. 

G<trtn.  frudl.  2.  281.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  45. 
Nafturtium  Burfa  paftoris.  gww.  1.  281. 

2.  96.  Hall.  helv.  n.  514. 

Iberis  Burfa  paftoris.  Crantz  auftr.  20. 

Burfa  paftoris.  Fuchft  hift.  6  m  .  Matth.  569.  1. 
521.  Trag.  215.  Lob.  obj.  no.  j.  ic.  1.  221 
1.  Bod.  pempt .  103.  1.  Camer.  epit.  340. 
Ger.  214.  1.  emac.  27 6.  1.  Park,  theat.  8 66.  1. 

2.  936.  Raii  hift,.  838 .  Jyn.  306. 
Let iv.  brit.  t.  49./.  4 — 7.  Blackvs.  t.  c.  Mill 
did. 

Burfa  paftoris  major  folio  fmuato.  Bauh.  pin.  108. 
Mor.  £[/?./  3.  /.  20.  /.  2.  ord.  1. 

£.  Burfa  paftoris  media.  Bauh.  pin.  106.  Mor.f.y. 

7-  Burfa  paftoris  major,  folio  non  fmuato.  Bauh.  pin. 
108. 

Hir/ute,  filides  deltoid-  cb  cor  date,  root-leaves 
natifid. 

[14.  Tin  alp  i  ceratocarpon.  Siberian  Baftard  Crejs. 

Lin.  Jyft.  533.  V/ illd.  3.  448.  Juppl.  295.  Murr, 

innov.  comm,  getting.  5.  2 6.  t.  1.  Scop,  injubr 
1.  10.  t.  4.  Ait.  kew.  2..  Ml- 
Lepidium  ceratocarpon.  .  Pallas  it.  2.  740.  t.  U. 

Very  Jmooth,  ftem  grooved,  .  leaves  Jagittate  lanceolate 
JubJerrate ,  filides  two-lobed. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Stems  a  fpan  high,  hard,  branched,  by  age  be¬ 
coming  red,  as  do  alfo  the  leaves,  which  are  on  fhort 
petioles.  Flowers  fmal],  red,  with  ovate  entire  petals. 
Stamens  red.  Anthers  yellow.  Style  fhort,  yellow. 
Stigma  yellow,  flat  at  top.  Seeds  ovate,  yellowifh, 
fomewhat  wrinkled,  fhining,  faftened  to  a  ficlde- 
lhaped  partition*.] 

. Ic  1S  a  biennial  plant,  rifing  eight  or  nine  inches 
high,  branching  out  towards  the  top.  Leaves  thick, 
blunt,  of  a  grayifh  colour,  oppofite,  feflile,  having  a 
bitter  warm  tafte.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
terminating  fpikes;  they  are  fmall  and  of  a  purple] 
colour.  Silicles  heart-fhaped,  of  a  fine  green  colour, 
having  three  or  four  fmall,  oblong,  yellowifh  feeds  in 
each  cell,  which  have  an  acrid  tafte.  It  flowers  in 
June,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  auguft. 

[Native  of  Carniolia.  Cherlerus  was  the  firft  who 
obferved  this  plant  in  Zuinger’s  garden7.  Mr.  Mil¬ 
let  cultivated  it  in  1739*  Lfc  makes  it  a  native  of 
Sicily. 

2.  Stems  herbaceous,  diffufed,  branched,  very 
fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  two  inches 
long  j  the  lower  ones  narrowed  a  little  towards  the 
bafe  and  feflile;  the  upper  oblong,  heart-fhaped,  em¬ 
bracing,  fhaped  almoft  like  thofe  of  Braflica  orientalis; 
the  uppermoft  narrower  at  the  bafe,  cordate-oblong, 
embracing,  for  the  moft  part  quite  entire  but  fome- 
times  remotely  toothletted ;  all  veinlefs.  Racem 
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terminating*.  w^h  a  branch  growing  out  beyond  it. 
Flowers  at  firft  corymbed,  afterwards  racemed.  Ca¬ 
lyx-leaves  lanceolate.  Petals  longer  than  the  calyx  ; 
boideis  roundift,,  purple,  two  lcarcely  larger  than 
tie  otnei  two.  1  he  filicle  has  a  wide  membranaceous 
margin,  and  an  awi-ihaped  permanent  ftyle  one  fourth 
only  of  the  length  of  the  filicle;  it  has  a  finus  at  each 
end  The  petals  being  fcarcely  irregular,  and  the 
filicle  being  altogether  that  of  a  Thlafpi,  this  plant 
belongs  rather  to  this  genus  than  to  Iberis,  where 
Linneus  nad  placed  it.  It  feems  difficult  to  conceive 
why  Forfkahl  made  it  a  Subularia,  with  which  it  has 
nothing  in  common z. 

3.  Root  annual,  fmall.  Herb  fmooth.  Stem  a 
root  or  more  in  height,  upright,  round,  leafy,  with 
leven  or  eight  membranaceous  edges,  and  having  a 
few  branches  at  top.  Leaves  bluntifh,  diftantly 
toothed,  arrow-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  embracing,  fome¬ 
what  glaucous  beneath.  Flowers  fmall,  in  racemes. 
Peduncles  alternate,  nearly  horizontal,  one-flowered. 
Petals  white,  entire,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx. 
Siiicle  length  of  the  peduncle,  very  broad,  orbicular, 
deeply  notched,  a  little  convex  in  the  middle  on  each 
fide,  fmooth,  having  a  very  wide  winsred  margin  a. 
Seeds  from  five  to  feven  (or  four  to  nine)  in  each 
cell,  ovate,  narrowed  and  beaked  towards  the  navel, 
fcored  with  furrov/s  that  are  parallel  to  the  margin 
and  very  minutely  crenulated,  fomewhat  fhining  and 
of  a  very  dark  cheftnut  colour  b.  Gtertner  obferves 
that  the  ftriated  feed  is  rare  and  perhaps  the  only  in- 
ftance  in  this  family. 

This  plant  is  obvioufly  difiinguiihed,  as  Ray  .ob¬ 
ferved,  by  its  fmoothnefs,  and  large  flat  round  pods, 
whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  Penny-crefs.  The 
feeds  are  faid  to  produce  twice  as  much  oil  as  linfeed. 

1  hey  have  an  acrimony  approaching  to  that  of  MuF 
tard,  but  with  an  unpleafant  flavour  fomewhat  like 
Garlic.  The  whole  plant  has  alfo  the  tafte  of  Garlic, 
fo  that  when  cows  eat  it,  their  milk  gets  a  bad  tafte. 

It  flowers  at  the  beginning  of  june,  and  the  feeds 
are  ripe^  by  the  end  of  the  month,  hence  they  are 
not  liable  to  be  ground  with  corn,  to  which  they 
might  otherwife  communicate  their  ill  flavour c. 

.  Native  of  Europe  and  Japan,  in  corn-fields,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  ftrong  moift  foil,  fo  me  times  in  gravel. 
Ray  obferved  it  in  Effiex,  Suffolk  and  Staffordfhire, 
Mr.  Miller  near  Godalmin  in  Surry,  Mr.  Curtis,  near 
Hampftead,  Mr.  Rofe  near  Norwich,  Mr.  Relhan  in 
Waterbeach-fen,  Cambridgefhire,  Mr.  Morton  in 
Wadenhoe- field,  Northamptonfhire,  Dr.  Sibthorp 
and  Dr.  Gootlenough  in  Oxfordfhire,  Dawfon  1'urner, 
Efq.  and  Mr.  Sowerby  about  Aylefbury. 

4.  The  whole  plant  has  the  fmell  of  garlic,  and  a 
tafte  flightly  acrid;  it  is  fmooth  and  annual.  Root- 
leaves  many,  fpatulate,  on  long  petioles,  quite  entire 
or  flightly  toothletted  below :  the  ftem  and  branch- 
leaves  are  acutely  haftate  and  feflile.  Stems  few, 
upright,  round,  half  a  foot  high,  little  branched,  end¬ 
ing  in  fruiting  racemes  as  long  as  themfelves.  Flow¬ 
ers  corymDed,  fmall.  Petals  white,  fcarcely  bigger 
than  the  calyx.  Silicles  obcordate-ovate,  obtufe, 
gibbous  on  both  fides  but  elpecially  on  the  back,  with 
fcarcely  any  margin.  Seeds  commonly  three  in  each 
cell,  fomewhat  acrid d.  It  refembles  the  preceding, 
but  the  filides  are  ovate  and  ventricofe  with  little  or 
no  margin e.  Native  of  Auftria  and  Germany. 

5*  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  branched 
ftem,  hifpid  with  white  hairs.  Leaves  pubefeent ; 
the  lower  ones  obtuie,  the  upper  ones  acute.  Flow¬ 
ers  racemed,  pedicelled.  Brahtes  ovate,  toothed, 
longer  than  the  pedicel.  Fiower  the  fize  of  Braflica 
oleracea.  Calyx-leaves  pubefeent,  linear,  preffed 
clofe,  deciduous.  Corolla  pale  yellow ;  claws  linear, 
longer  than  the  calyx ;  border  elliptic,  netted- veined, 
quite  entire,  rounded  at  the  top.  Style  permanent, 
awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  filicle ;  which  is  large, 
triangular,  gibbous  on  both  fides  in  the  middle,  hir- 
fute,  two- winged;  wings  ftiffiih,  increafing  above, 
tranfverfely  ftriated.  Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  rufef- 
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cent.  It  flowers  early  in  fpring.  Native  of  Barbaty 
near  Mayane,  on  the  borders  of  fields'.  Desfon- 
taines  has  made  this  plant  a  diftind  genus,  under  the 
name  of  Pfychine,  from  a  butterfly ;  the  wingec 
leed-veffel  having  fomething  of  the  fhape  of  that  in- 
led  :  but  it  has  nothing  that  entitles  it  to  be  conli- 
dered  as  generically  feparate  from  the  other  Thlafpis. 

6.  This  alfo  is  annual,  and  refembles  Ibens  laxa- 
tilis®.  Stems  trailing,  hard  and  woody.  Leaves  a 
little  flelhy  and  entire.  Flowers  fmall,  flefli- coloured. 
Silicles  large,  convex  below,  concave  above, ^  with  a 
leafy  margin,  and  toothed  at  their  upper  edge  . 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe :  Germany,  Aui- 
tria,  the  South  of  France,  and  Italy.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1748  h 

7.  This  is  diftinguiflied  by  Ray  from  the  campeitre, 
with  which  it  has  been  confounded,  by  having  the 
flowers  three  times  as  large,  the  filicles  longer  and 
more  hairy.  Linneus’s  plant  is  certainly  diftinguifhed 
in  having  the  filicles  more  oblong,  little  gibbous,  hir- 
fute,  by  no  means  glandular-dotted.  It  is  probably 
biennial k. 

According  to  Villars,  the  ftems  are  many,  fimple 
and  decumbent  at  bottom.  Lower  leaves  entire,  with 
fome  hairs  on  their  edges;  ftem-leaves  more  villofe. 
Flowers  white,  fmall.  Silicles  hirfute,  rather  finally 
Native  of  Italy,  the  South  of  France  and  Auftria. 
Ray  obferved  it  on  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  elfe- 
where.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  a 
bank  beyond  Wandfworth  in  the  road  to  Putney ;  but 
he  probably  miftook  a  variety  of  the  campeftre  for  it, 
as  other  Englifh  botanifts  have  done.  He  deferibes 
it  as  having  a  perennial  creeping  root ;  the  lower 
leaves  oblong  and  hoary,  (lightly  finuated  but  not  in¬ 
dented  on  their  edges ;  the  ftalks  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  and  bent  towards  the  ground ;  the  flowers  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  thofe  of  campeftre ;  the  pods  hoary 
but  not  hairy.  It  flowers  in  may,  and  the  feeds  ripen 
in  July. 

8 .  Root  annual,  fimple.  Herb  more  or  lefs  pu- 
befeent.  Stems  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  upright, 
round,  very  (lightly  angular,  thickly  cloathed  with 
leaves,  undivided  except  at  the  top,  where  it  fepa- 
rates  into  feveral  (feven  or  eight)  branches,  and  forms 
a  panicle :  above  the  branches  it  is  naked.  Root- 
leaves  oblong-ovate,  on  long  flat  petioles,  fometimes 
pinnatifid  at  the  bafe,  but  for  the  molt  part  entire, 
foon  decaying :  ftem-leaves  fagittate,  embracing,  al¬ 
ternate,  toothed  or  fometimes  quite  entire.  Pedun¬ 
cles  horizontal,  round,  a  little  longer  than  the  filicles. 
Flowers  very  fmall  and  white,  in  long  upright  ra¬ 
cemes.  Petals  fpatulate,  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  entire.  Silicle  roundifli  or  ovate,  convex  on 
the  lower,  concave  on  the  upper  furface,  the  border 
very  wide  at  the  top,  emarginate,  having  glandular 
dots  on  both  fides,  commonly  fmooth  but  fometimes 
hairy,  containing  one  feed  in  each  cell*. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  in  corn-fields. 
About  Comb-wood  near  Kingfton,  in  Gunnerlbury- 
lane  near  Ealing,  South  Leigh  and  Stanton-Harcourt 
in  Oxfordfhire,  Dorfet(hire,  &c.  Flowering  in  june. 

(3.  A  variety  was  obferved  by  Ray  near  Beccles  in 
Suffolk,  with  fmooth  broader  leaves  not  fo  tapering 
to  a  point,  and  fmooth  pods. 

y.  Another  variety,  fbft  like  velvet  to  the  touch, 
with  the  filicles  cottony  in  a  flight  degree,  has  been 
miftaken  for  the  hirtum  of  Linneus;  which  is  not 
above  half  fo  high  as  this,  and  has  the  root-leaves  in- 
verfely  ovate  and  broad  at  the  end ;  the  filicles  in  that 
are  hirfute. 

This  variety  has  been  obferved  on  Dartmoor"1: 
and  by  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner  near  Warrington. 

The  campeftre  as  well  as  the  arvenfe  has  been  ufed 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  Muftard-feed.  This  has  not 
fo  much  of  the  Garlic  flavour  as  the  arvenfe n. 

9.  Stems  er eft,  a  finger  or  a  hand,  feldom  a  foot 
m  height.  Angle  or  in  a  clufter  from  the  fame  root, 

Desfontaines.  g  Linn.  fyfl.  h  Villars. 
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not  branched,  round  and  fmooth.  Root-leaves  in  a 
tuft  forming  a  rofe,  wedge -obovate,  running  into  the 
petiole,  fometimes  very  (lightly  fubfinuate,  bright 
green;  ftem-leaves  alternate,  embracing,  cordate- 
lanceolate  or  ovate,  quite  entire  or  very  (lightly  cre- 
nulate :  all.  glaucous  and  very  fmooth.  ,  The  flowers 
at  firft  form  a  fmall  umbel,  but  afterwards  are  drawn 
out  into  a  long  raceme.  Calyx  brownifb,  with  a 
white  margin.  Petals  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
blunt  at  the  end,  white,  nearly  of  the  fame  fize  as  in 
the  arvenfe*  Silicles  cordate,  oblong,  as  in  Buria 
paftoris,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat  cn  the  other0. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  corollas  are  almoft  equal 
or  regular,  and  that  the  fruit  together  with  the  habit 
or  appearance  of  this  genus  diftinguifh  it  from 
Iberis*.  . 

(3.  Willdenow  confiders  the  pnecox  of  Wulffen  in 
Jacquin’s  Colleftanea  as  a  variety  of  this,  and  refers 
the  montanum  of  Scopoli  and  Lepidium,  n.  518.  of 
Haller  to  it.  He  remarks,  that  in  the  montanum  the 
leaves  are  oblong,  feflile,  and  fcarce-apparently  fagit¬ 
tate  ;  whereas  in  praecox  they  are  deeply  fagittate  and 
glaucous.  The  filicles  in  the  former  are  obtufely  cor¬ 
date,  in  the  latter  deeply  cofdate.  But  he  does  not 
difeern  any  certain  limits  between  them;  for  the 
leaves  in  montanum  are  fometimes  more  deeply  fa¬ 
gittate  with  blunt  earlets,  and  that  on  the  fame  plant. 

_ Probably  the  montanum  of  other  authors  befides 

Scopoli  may  be  referred  to  this  plant.  Dr.  Smith 
fufpedts  that  this  prcecox  may  be  the  fame  with  the 
alpeftre :  to  which  the  montanum  of  Miller,  n.  8, 
muft  alio  be  referred. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy. 

10.  A  fmall  fpecies,  fcarcely  more  than  four  or 
five  inches  high :  differs  from  Thlafpi  perfoliatum  in 
the  fize  of  the  petals  and  perennial  root,  which  is 
(lender,  ramified,  an$  produces  feveral  circles  or  rofes 
of  leaves,  and  afterwards  feveral  ftems,  which  are 
fmooth,  fimple,  of  a  pale  green,  and  fometimes  pro¬ 
cumbent  :  the  leaves  are  alternate,  ovate,  fmooth  and 
(lightly  pointed  :  the  flowers  are  of  moderate  fize  and 
milk  white,  Handing  in  clufters  on  the  top  of  each 
Hem’. 

11.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  branched,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  barren  foil,  a  fpan  high,  fpreading,  roundifli, 
ftriated,  fmooth,  leafy.  Leaves  fmooth,  glaucous, 
©bfeurely  toothed :  root-leaves  pe-tioled,  ovate,  ob- 
tufe  ;  ftem-leaves  alternate,  embracing,  cordate,  fub- 
(agittate,  bluntifh.  Corymbs  terminating,  fmall, 
clofe  ;  afterwards  racemed,  very  long.  Calyx  fpread¬ 
ing,  reddilb.  Petals  white,  twice  as  long  as  the  ca¬ 
lyx,  obtufe,  entire.  Silicle  fmooth,  obcordate^,  with 
the  lobes  far  furpafling  the  very  (hort  ftyle.  Stigma 
headed.  Seeds  manyr :  according  to  Pollich,  four  in 
each  cell. — Linneus  fays,  that  the  ftem  is  fmooth,  the 
corolla  white  and  hardly  larger  than  the  calyx,  the 
ftamens  longer  than  the  flower,  and  the  filicle  like 
that  of  the  common  Shepherd’s- purfe. — According  to 
Withering,  the  ftem  is  about  eight  inches  high,  up¬ 
right  and  fimple,  except  in  a  rich  foil  and  in  gardens, 
where  it  is  branched;  the  lower  leaves  ovate,  pe- 
tioled  ;  the  others  embracing,  glaucous. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  England.  Found  among 
the  ftone-pits  between  Witney  and  Burford,  by  Bo- 
bart,  and  on  Burford  downs  by  Sibthorp.  It  flowers 

in  april  and  may.  . , 

12.  Root  very  long,  branched,  commonly  laid  to 
be  perennial,  but  doubtful  whether  it  be  more  than 
biennial.  Stems  feveral,  almoft  upright,  a  fpan  high, 
fimple  or  very  feldom  divided,  round,  (mooth,  leaty. 
Leaves  fmooth,  glaucous,  quite  entire,  fcarce  y 
toothed:  root-leaves  numerous,  forming  a  thick  tu  , 
petioled,  ovate  or  obovate,  obtufe;  ftem-leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  feflile,  (lightly  embracing,  fagittate,  iharpim. 

Corymbs  as  in  the  preceding.  Petals  white,  vary¬ 
ing  in  fize.  Silicle  fcarcely  obcordate,  but  rather 
obovate,  retufe,  gibbous,  with  the  ftyle  lengt  ene 
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out  and  prominent  far  beyond  the  lobes,  muprpnate. 
Seeds  feveral  (three  or  four)  in  each  cell5. 

One  Item,  fcfdam  branched,  arifes  from  the  tufc  o 
leaves,  and  flowers  early  in  fummer ;  the  lateral  Items 
are  afterwards  numerous,  moflly  unbranched,  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  fecond  crop  of  flowers  in  july  and  auguft,  as 
in  Iberis  audieaulis.  The  whole  herb  is  glaucous, 
fomewhat  fucculent,  bipter  and  pungent  in  tafte  anc 
fmell,  yet  horfes  and  cows  feern  to  feed  it  down. — 
This  plant  is  certainly  the  montanum  of  Hudfon :  but 
the  Linnean  montanum  has  much  larger  petals,  leaves 
more  entire,  a  creeping  root,  and  only  one  or  at  mof: 
two  feeds  in  each  cell.  Alpeftre  of  Hudfqn  is  really 
the  perfoliatum  of  Linneus,  as  it  flood  in  the  firft 
edition  of  the  Flora  Anglica,  and  is  an  annual  branchec 
plant,  with  dentated  leaves  and  fmall  flowers*. 

It  is  remarked  in  Englifh  Botany,  that  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing  (in  his  fecond  edition),  having  taken  up  thefe 
plants  from  Hudfon,  has  much  confided  their  hiftory. 
To  this  accufation  Dr;  Withering,  with  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  not  very  common  among  authors,  pleads 
guilty,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  arrangement :  in 
winch  he  fays  that  the  fpecies  have  been  there  given 
without  any  view  to  Mr.  Hudfon’s  opinions,  and  are 
founded  on  the  indisputable  veracity,  and  well  known 
accuracy  of  Ray,  who  (fyn.  305.  n.  4.  and  6.)  re¬ 
cords  two  fpecies,  referring  to  the  fame  figures  which 
Linneus  (in  Spec,  plant,)  has  quoted  to  T.  .montanum 
and  alpeftre ;  fo  that  he  -muft  believe  Ray  to  have 
fcen  both  thofe  lpecies.  He  alfo  particularly  notices 
the  creeping  root  of  T.  montanum  ;  which  in  Englifh 
Botany  is  treated  as  a  miftake  ;  and  fo  it  certainly  muft 
be,  upon  the  fuppofition  that  Linneus’s  montanum  is 
not  a  native  of  England,  as  there  prefumed. 

Gerard  and  Jacquin  unite  this  plant  with  the  perfo¬ 
liatum.  Haller  feparates  them.  Willdenow  thinks  it 
may  be  a  variety  of  that.  Gouan  feems  to  have  de- 
fcribed  the  right  plant.  The  item,  fays  he,  is  Ample 
and  flraight.  In  a  garden  it  became  fmaller,  but  pe¬ 
rennial  and  evergreen,  and  produced  feveral  Items 
from  the  fame  root,  fome  upright,  others  diftufed. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  England.  Mr.  Ray  found 
it  near  Settle  in  Yorkfhire  (where  Mr.  Curtis  and  Dr. 
Smith  have  alfo  gathered  it,)  and  between  that  place 
and  Malham.  At  Matlock,  where  it  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  on  the  lime-flone  rocks  and  about  the  lead 
mines,  with  Arenaria  verna,  as  obferved  by  Mr. 
Cwrtis  near  Settle.  Gathered  by  Dr.  Smith,  july  4th, 
1792.  Dr.  Withering  thinks  it  highly  probable  that 
the  plant  found  by  Merret  in  Yorkfhire,  and  by 
Nicholfon  on  moft  limeftone  paftures  in  Weftmoreland 
and  Cumberland,  is  the  true  alpeftre. — He  refers  the 
plant  found  by  Ray  near  Settle  and  in  many  paftures 
between  that  and  Malham,  by  Curtis  on  the  road 
from  Settle  to  Malham,  and  by  Mr.  Woodward  on 
Ingleborough,  to  the  montanum;  but  they  are  all 
probably  the  alpeftre. — It  flowers  in  june  and  july. 

13.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  about  a  foot  high, ' 
upright,  round,  branched,  leafy,  rough.  Root-leaves 
pinnatifid,  the  fegments  varying  much  in  form. 
Stem-leaves  oblong,  embracing,  toothed.  All  more 
or  lefs  hairy.  Flowers  in  corymbs,  lengthening  out 
into  racemes.  Calyx  flightly  hairy,  with  membranous 
edges.  Petals  white,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx, 
rounded  at  top.  Silicles  fmooth,  deltoid-obcordate, 
without  any  margin,  terminated  by  a  fhort  ftyle. 
Seeds  numerous,  yellowifh,  on  pedicels  which  con¬ 
ned  them  with  the  edge  of  the  partition". 

G termer  remarks,  that  the  valves  are  keeled,  and 
attenuated  jnto  a  margin  above  only  ;  that  the  parti¬ 
tion  has  frequently  a  perforation  in  the  middle; 
and  that  there  are  about  twelve  feeds  in  each  cell, 
which  are  ovate,  beaked,  fmooth  and  laffron-co- 
loured. 

This  plant,  which  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  is  a  ftrong  inltance  of  the  influence  of  foil 
and  fituation;  fometimes  not  being  more  than  two 
or  three  inches  high,  when  it  flowers  and  perfeds  its 
feeds,  whilft  in  other  fituations  it  attains  the  height  of 
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as  many  feet.  On  walls  and  in  dry  fituations  the 
root-leaves  are  more  deeply  divided,  and  the  fegments 
become  much  narrower :  in  cultivated  ground  they 
ai  e  broader  and  lefs  jagged ;  in  a  dry  barren  chalk  the 
plant  becomes  very  fmall  with  a  Angle  undivided  Item, 
and  the  leaves  all  entire. 

March  and  april  are  the  months  in  which  it  is  moft 
generally  found  in  flower;  yet  like  tfie  Groundfel 
(Senecio  vulgaris)  and  Poa  annua,  it  may  be  found  in 
this  flate  at  almoft  any  time  of  the  year.  Small  birds 
are  very  fond  of  the  feeds*. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  this  and  the  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus  begin  to  flower  long  before  they 
have  attained  their  full  fize ;  the  flowers  at  firft  form¬ 
ing  a  corymb,  which  after  a  while  fhoots  out  and 
affumes  the  form  of  a  long  fpike-like  raceme.  The 
Item  alfo.  at  firft  fimple,  in  time  becomes  branched; 
the  firft  branches  ifiiiing  from  its  upper  part. 

14.  This  is  an  annual  plant  a  fpan  in  height.  Stem 
upright,  round,  grooved,  branching  at  top  into  co¬ 
rymbs.  Leaves  feflile,  very  flightly  ferrate,  veined, 
very  fmooth.  Corymbs  lengthened  into  racemes. 
Flowers  fmall,  white.  Silicles  ovate,  roundly  emar- 
ginate  at  the  top,  with  the  lobes  divaricating  produced 
acute,  refembling  the  feeds  of  Ceratocarpus. — Native 
of  the  fait  plains  of  Siberia r.  Introduced  in  1779, 
by  Jonas  Dryander,  M.  A.  It  flowers  in  july  Z.J 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  where  the  plants  are  to  remain,  either 
in  fpring  or  autumn ;  but  the  latter  feafon  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  When  the  plants  come  up,  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

If  the  campeftre  and  arvenfe  be  cultivated  for  ufe, 
fow  them  thin  upon  beds  of  light  ground;  hoe  anj 
thin  them  as  diredted  for  carrots,  onions,  &c.  fo  as 
to  leave  them  three  or  four  inches  apart. 

If  the  feeds  of  any  of  the  forts  be  permitted  to 
fcattor,  the  plants  will  come  up  without  care. 

13.  Shepherd’s  Purfe  is  a  common  weed  -every 
where.  It  increafes  fo  fall  by  feeds,  that  a  garden 
is  pot  eafily  cleared  of  it,  when  they  are  permitted  to 
fhed.  There  are  generally  four  crops,  of  this  plant 
from  feed  in  a  year ;  it  cannot  therefore  be  too  foon 
or  too  carefully  rooted  out  of  a  garden,  [which  is 
eafily  done  by  hoeing  in  dry  weather.  In  fallows  it  is 
infignificant,  and  affords  food  for  cattle  and  fheep. 
THLASpr.  See  Alyjfum,  Anajlatica,  Bifcutella,  Chei- 
ranthus,  Clypeola,  Cocblearia ,  Dr  aba ,  Iberis  3  Lepi - 
dium,  Myagrum ,  Peltaria. 

Thlaspidioides.  See  Dodon^a. 

Fhlaspidium.  See  Bijcutella  and  Iberis. 

THOA. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1454.  Aubl.  t.  336.  JuJT. 
406. 

CIafT.  21.  7.  Monoecia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Ur  tic#  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  in  fpikes. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  at  the  top  of  each  joint  in  the  -fpike, 
numerous,  fhort.  Anthers  very  fmall. 

*  Female  Flowers ,  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpike, 

one  on  each  fide  feflile. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  fcarcely  any.  Stigma  three  or 
four-cleft,  very  fmall. 

?er.  Capfule?  oblong,  brittle,  one-cclled. 

Seed  one,  oblong,  in  a  brittle  fhell,  covered  with  very 
fmall  rigid  pungent  briftles,  weaved  into  a  fort  of  drv 
aril. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  none. 

Male.  Stam.  numerous,  at  the  joints  of  the  fpike. 

Fem.  Germs  two,  at  the  bafe  of  the  male  fpike,  one  on 
each  fide  feflile.  Stigma  three  or  four-cleft. 

Seed  in  a  brittle  fhell,  covered  with  4  brifljy  web. 

x  Curtis  &  Withering.  V  Willdenow.  *  Hort.  kew. 
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1.  Thoa  urens.  ’  • 

Auil.  gflan.p.  875.  t.  336. 

DESCRIPTION,.  C VC. 

This  is  a  flirub,  rifing  with  a  tortuous  ftem  to 
about  the  length  of  ten  feet,  and  emitting  feveral 
twilled  and  climbing  branches  upon  the  neighbouring 
treses :  the  bark  is  rough  and  greyifh :  the  wood  white 
'  iynd  fpongy :  the  leaves  oppofire,  fmooth,  green,  en¬ 
tire,  and  oval,  terminating  in  a  fharp  point :  the 
lar^eft  are  about  live  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
about  three  inches  wide :  the  fpikes  of  male  flowers 
fpnna  from  the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  and  the  tips  of 
the  branches^  and  on  each  fide  the  bafe  of  the  male 
flowers  is  a  female  one :  the  female  flowers  are  each 
fucceeded  bv  a  fmooth  reddifh  capfule,  under  the 
bark  of  which  is  found  a  dry  fubftance  cbmpofed.of 
lliff  recumbent  briftles  which  feparate  eafily  and  caufe 
a  fevere  itching  when  rubbed  on  the  Ikin.  The  native 
name  of  the  plant  is  Thoa \ 

Thora.  See  Cytifusznd.  Ranunculus. 

Thorn-Apple.  See  Datura. 

Thorn,  Black.  See  Drums . 

_ _ , —  Box.  See  Lycium. 

i _ -  Chrift’s.  See  Rhamnus. 

. - Cockfpur.  See  Crataegus. 

_ _ L_  Egyptian.  See  Acacia.  '  , 

- -  Evergreen.  See  Mefpilus. 

_ _ Glallonbury.  See  Crat.egus. 

_ _ Goat’s.  See  Tragacantha. 

■_ _ Haw.  See  Crataegus. 

- Lily.  See  Catefbaa. 

. _ Purging.  See  Rhamnus. 

_ _ White.  See  Crataegus. 

Thorny  Trefoil.  See  Fagonia. 

Thorow-Wax.  See  Bupleurum. 

THOUINIA.  ( So  named  by  Dr.  Smith ,  in  honour  of 
MonJ.  Andre  Thouin,  fellow  of  the  National  Inflitute , 
and  Prcfeffor  of  Horticulture  in  the  French  Mufenm.-— 
IC  Pulcherrimum  genus  e  plantis  Comrrferfonianis, 
Linnrno  filio  ab  optimo  Thouinio  liberaliser  oblatis, 
felegi,  liEtifiimus  equidem  quod  in  tarn  gratum  refer- 
vatus  fim  officium,  quo  obfervantiam  erga  amicum 
optimum  teftificer,  et  botanicum  digniflimum  honori- 
bus  dudum  meritis  condecorem.”  Smith  ic.  ined.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1731.  p.  7  93.  Smith  ic.  7 
Humbertia  Commers.  ®Endrachium  fuff.  133. 
Claflf.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Convolvuli.  Julf. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved,  permanent :  leaflets  roundilh ;  three 
outer  thicker  wrinkled  naked,  two  inner  membrana 
ceous  at  the  edge,  filky  at  the  back. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-ftiaped,  plaited,  twice  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  five-cleft,  the  fegments  very  blunt,  hif- 
pid  on  the  outfide  with  very  frequent  rigid  fulgid  brif¬ 
tles,  within  and  along  the  edge  between  the  plaits 
fmooth,  tomentofe-ciliate  at  the  top. 

Stam.  Filaments  five  round  naked,  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla,  declining.  Anthers  biggilh,  cordate,  two- 
lobed,  fmooth. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  very  hairy,  fuperior.  Style  length, 
form  and  fituation  of  the  llamens.  Stigma  Ample, 
obtufe. 

Per.  Drupe  globular,  fize  of  a  Plum,  fupported  by  the 
permanent  calyx. 

Seed. 


r.  essential  character. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-lbaped,  inferior,  hifpid  on  the 
outfide.  Style  Ample.  Drupe. 

species. 

1.  Thouinia  fpedlabilis. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  t.  935. '  Smith  ic.  ined.  1.  7. 
Humbertia  madagafearienfis.  Lamarck  encycl.  2. 
353-  t.  103. 

DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

This  is  a  tree  with  a  hard  wrinkled  bark :  the 
branches  are  round,  filky  towards  the  top,  terminated 
by  leaves  and  flowers  in  bundles.  Leaves  fcattered, 
obovateftanceolate,  obtufe,  very  fmooth,  with  a  flout 
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midrib  f  quite  entire,  often  emarginate :  petioles 
fhort,  channelled,  when  young  filky.  Stipules  none. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  large  and  handfome,  nod¬ 
ding  a  little,  on  roundifh'  peduncles  thickened  at  The 
top,  filky  towards  the  bafe,  having  in  the  middle  two 
fmall  acute  filky  oppofite  brakes b. 

According  to  Commerfon  s  manuferipts,  the  fruit  is 
a  drupe;  but  Juflieu  and  Lamarck  Oonfider  it  as  a 
two-celled  capfule,  with  two  feeds  in  each  cell'. 

Native  of  Madagafcar,  where  it  was  found  by  Com¬ 
merfon. 

Thouinia  of  Swartz.  See  Linociera. 

Thouinia  of  Linn.,  fuppl.  See  Chiononthus.  zeylanica. 
Thrasi.  See  Cyperus.  • 

Three-Seeded  Mercury.  See  Acalypha. 

Thrift.  See  Statice. 

THRINAX.  (©fivag  or  rpivotZ,  a  trident  or  three-tined 
fork,  from  Tgm  three l) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1686.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 

Oaff.  25.  1.  Appendix  Palmas.— 6.  1.  Hexandria 
Monogynia  Swartz  and  Willdenow.  ‘ 

Nat.  order  of  Palms. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathe  univerfal,  compound.  Spadix  Amply 
branched,  imbricate  with  proper  Spatbes ,  in  decuf- 
fated  fpikes. 

Perianth  minute,  fix-toothed. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  fhort,  filiform,  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  germ.  Anthers  large  (larger  than  the 
piftil)  erett,  bifid  at  the  bafe  and  top. 

Pist.  Germ  half-inferior,  ovate,  furrounded  by  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Style  thickifb,  ihort.  Stigma  widifh,  compreffed, 
retufe,  emarginate. 

Per.  Berry  one-celled,  naked. 

Seed  a  Angle  kernel  covered  with  a  bony  fhell. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Ax- toothed.  Cor.  none.  Stigma  funnel-form, 

oblique.  Berry  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Thrinax  parviflora.  Palmeto  Royal  or  Palmeto 
Thatch. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  202.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 
defer.  1.  614.  Brown,  jam.  190.  n.  1. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Trunk  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  fuelling  at  the 
bafe,  unarmed.  Fronds  terminating,  palm ate-plai ted, 
from  one  to  two  feet  long :  diviflons  lanceolate,  nerved 
and  marked  with  lines,  rigid,  almoft  equal.  Stipes 
longer  than  the  leaves,  round-flatted,  fmooth,  flexile, 
unarmed.  Spadix  terminating,  almoft  upright,,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  panicle-branched :  branches  alter¬ 
nate,  fubdivided,  fpreading :  branchlets  or  fpikes  de- 
cuffated,  oppofite  or  in  threes.  Flowers  pedicelled, 
oppofite  or  in  threes,  placed  on  the  rachis,  fmall, * 
hermaphrodite.  Berry  roundifh,  the  fize  of  a  fmall 
pea,  almoft  juicelefs.  Kernel  white  within,  red  in  the 
middle. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola,  on  the  coaft 
and  in  dry  places'*.  t  }J|  * 

Browne  fays,  that  this  tree  covers  whole  fields  in 
many  parts  of  Jamaica ;  that  it  grows  both  in  the 
rocky  hills,  and  low  moift  plains  near  the  fea,  but 
feems  to  thrive  beft  in  the  former.  It  fhoots  by  a 
Ample  ftalk,  and  rifes  generally  from  four  or  five  to 
ten  or  fourteen  feet  in  height.  It  is  always  furnifhed 
with  leaves  in  form  of  a  fan,  fuftained  by  fiender 
compreffed  footftalks,  and  bears  a  great  abundance  of 
fmall  berries,  which  ferve  to  feed  both  the  birds  and 
beafts  of  the  wood,  when  they  are  in  feafon.  The 
trunk  feldom  exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter : 
it  is  much  ufed  for  piles  in  wharfs  and  other  buildings 
made  in  the  fea;  for  ic  ftands  the  water  well,  and  is 
never  touched  by  the  worms.  The  foct-ftalks  of  the 
leaves,  fplit  and  pared,  ferve  to  make  bafkets,  bow- 
ftrings,  ropes,  &c.  where  ftrength  and  toughnefs  are 
required.  The  leaves  are  called  Thatch,  and  are 
ufed  as  fuch,  efpecially  for  out-houfes,  and  ftand  the 
weather  many  years ;  but  fuch  coverings  are  apt  to 
harbour  rats  and  other  vermin. 


*  Aublet. 
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*  Smith. 


c  Willdenow* 


<*  Swartz  defer. 
Throatwort. 
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Throatwort.  See  Campanula. 

THRY ALLIS.  ellychnium ,  wick :  hence 

a  plant  Jo  named,  becauje  the  leaves  are  fit  to  make  wicks 
for  lamps.  Dioicor.  4.  99.  Pfin.  25.  io.) 

n'  533'  Reich,  n.  <81.  Schrcb.  n.  7 

M'  251.  '  /JJ 

Claff.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Tricocc*.  ulcer  a  Juff 

_  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted:  fegments  lanceolate,  ere  ft 
permanent.  "  J 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  fpreading. 

Stam  Filaments  ten,  awl-Ihaped,  logger  than  the  calyx. 
Anthers  roundifh.  J 

Pist.  Germ  obtufe.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per  Capfiule  three- fided,  triangular,  obtufe,  tripartile : 

cells  opening  by  the  exterior  angle. 

Seeds  folitary,  very  fmooth,  obovate,  obtufe  at  the  bafe, 
mucronate  and  curved  inwards. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Capfi.  tricoccous. 

species. 

1.  Thryallis  brafilienfis. 

Lin.fipec.  554.  Reich.  2.  278.  mild.  2.  <70. 
Fruticeicens  herba  Pifonis.  Marcgr.  brafll.  97 .fig. 
description,  &c. 

Tins  is  a  little  Ihrub,  with  round  jointed  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  ovate,  quite  entire.  Sti¬ 
pules  bnftle-lhaped.  Raceme  terminating,  from  the 
fork  of  the  branches,  fimple,  afoot  long:  with  very 
Ihort  bnfile-Ihaped  braftes;  and  filiform  pedicels, 
longer  than  the  flower.  Flowers  imall,  yellow.  Fruits 
THTCi0TCA0US/°^  ^ree-grained. — Native  of  Brafil e.] 

1  of  Pliny  )  ^CorTU$ted  from  Gv*  °f  Lkeophraftus ,  Thya 

Lm  gen.  n.  1078.  Reich,  n.  1176.  Schreb.n.  1457. 

nJ°rf  V/8-  G*rtn.t.9 ,. 

Clair.  21.8.  Monoecia  Monadelphia. 

Nat.  order  of  Conifer*. 

generic  character. 

*  Male  flower. 

CA^-fW^/0ratehC°mpofed  of  a  common  rachis,  on 
which  oppofite  flowers  are  placed  in  a  triple  oppofi- 

tion.  Each  flower  has  for  its  bafe  a  fubovatef  con¬ 
cave,  obtufe  ficale. 

Cor.  none. 

SrT ;fiilmenU  (in  «ch  floret)  four,  foarcely  manifeft 
fifis  as  ma‘V>  fiftened  to  the  bafe  of  the  calycine 

*  Female  Flower  on  the  fame  plant. 

Cai.  Strobile  common  fubovate,  furrounded  with  op¬ 
pofite  florets :  compofed  of  two-flowered,  ovate,  con- 
vex  feales,  converging  longitudinally. 

Cor.  none. 

Plfihple'm  Very  rma"'  Sty’“  awl'ftaPed-  Stigma 

0'?tC-0bl0"&  obtufe>  opting  longitudi¬ 
nally  with  oblong  leaks,  almoft  equal,  conveS  out- 
wardly,  obtufe. 

Seeds  oblong,  girt  longitudinally  with  a  membranaceous 
wing,  emarginate. 

Obs.  This  genus  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Cuprejfius. 

-  _  essential  character. 

four.  1  Scak  °f  an  Ament-  Cor ■  nonc-  S,am- 

Fim.  Cal.  of  a  (Irobile,  with  a  two-flowered  feale.  Cor. 

none. .  Pifl.  one.  Nut  one,  girt  with  a  membranace¬ 
ous  wing. 

.  species. 

1.  Thuja  occidentalis.  American  Arbor -vit * 

Lin.  fipec.  1421.  fiyft.  861.  Reich.  4/178.  hort. 
chfl.  449.  npj.  289.  G*rtn.  frucl.  2.  62.  Gmel. 
n  1 V, 1  2i  Kalm.  it.  j.  389.  ed.  angl.  3.  170. 

Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  455.  Blackw.  t.  210. 

A mpb.  cent.  1.  n.  91. 

J-  ,uya  Theophrafti.  Bauh.  pin.  48  8. 
t  r  or  vita;.  Clufi.  hift.  1.  36.  Bod.  pempt.  630. 

hiffiVll'lmaC'  I369’  Park'  theat,  1478.  Raii 
mJ{.  1400.  &  1916. 
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pities  Jmooth  with  blunt  ficales,  branches  fpreading. 

2.  Thuja  orientals  Chinefe  Arbor-vitas. 

m‘i;jreC'  l422; fiyf •  861.  Reich.  4.  178.  hort. 
^,449-  289-  Bu  Roi  harbecc.  2.  458. 

Gartn.  frubi.  2.  61.  Thunb.  jap.  266  Lour 
cochinch.  580.  ed.  mild.  712  ^  * 

Strobiles  fquarrofe  with farp feales',  branches  ere  A. 

[3.  1  huja  articulata.  African  Arbor-vit* 

Vahl/ymb.  2.  96.  t.  48.  Desfont.  atlcmt.  2. 
Cupreflbs  fnidu  quadrivalvi,  Foliis  Equifeti  inftar  ar- 
ticulatis.  Shaw  itin.  n.  1 8 8.  ic. 

Strobiles  four-cornered  four-valved,  fronds  compreffed 
jointed  leaflefs.  M 

4.  Thuja  dolabrata.  Japanefe  Arbor -vit*. 

Lin  fiyft.  861.  fuppl.  420.  Thunb.  jap.  2 66. 
strobiles  fquarrofe,  leaves  imbricate  three  ways,  beneath 
excavated  and  fnow  white.~\ 

descriptions,  &c. 

_  I\  Th,e.  common  Arbor-vitas  has  a  ftrong  woody 
trunk,  which  rifes  to  the  height  of  forty  feet  or  more : 
the  bark,  while  young,  is  fmooth  and  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  but  as  the  trees  advance,  the  bark  be¬ 
comes  cracked  and  lels  fmooth:  the  branches  are 
produced  irregularly  on  every  fide,  Handing  almoft 
horizontal,  and  the  young  fiender  Ihoots  frequently 
hang  down ;  thefe  branches  Hand  but  thin,  and  the 
younger  branches  only  have  leaves,  fo  that  when  the 
trees  are  grown  large,  they  make  but  an  indifferent 
appearance,  being  fo  thinly  clothed  with  the  leaves. 

ie  young  branches  are  flat,  and  the  Imall  leaves  are 
placed  over  each  other  like  the  feales  of  fifh.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  yotincr 
branches,  pretty  near  to  the  foot-ftalk :  the  male/ 
grow  in  oblong  katkins,  and  between  thefe  the  fe¬ 
males  are  collected  in  form  of  cones.  When  the 
former  have  Ihed  their  farina,  they  foon  drop  off; 
but  the  latter  are  fucceeded  by  oblong  cones  or  ftro- 
biles,  having  obtufe  fmooth  feales,  containing  one  or 
two  oblong  feeds. 

.  [G^tner  deferibes  the  ftrobile  as  elliptic-globular, 
with' coriaceous  feales,  marked  on  the  outfide  under 
the  tip  with  a  fmall  indiftinft  tubercle,  within  fimply 
concave  Seeds  (nuculas)  oblong,  of  a  bay  colour, 
lurrounded  on  each  fide  with  a  widilh  membranaceous 
wing,  emarginate  at  the  top  and  bottom. 

Native  of  Siberia  and  Canada,  where  it  is  very 
plentiful,  but  not  much  farther  fouth.  The  moft 
loutherly  place  that  Kalm  faw  it  in,  was  a  little  to  the 
fouth  of  Saratoga,  in  the  province  of  New  York, 
and  near  Caffes,  in  the  fame  province,  which  places 
are  in  42°.  10'.  north  latitude.  Mr.  Bartram  found 
a  Angle  tree  in  Virginia,  near  the  falls  in  the  river 
James.  Dr.  Colden  alfo  faw  it  in  many  places  round 
nis  feat  of  Coldenham,  between  New  York  and  Al  ¬ 
bany,  in  about  410.  30'.  north  latitude.  The  French 
m  Canada  call  it  Cedre  blanc.  The  Englifh  and 
Dutch  in  Albany  call  it  the  White  Cedar. 

It  generally  fucceeds  in  grounds  where  the  roots 
have  fufficient  moifture.  In  fwamps  and  marlhes  it 
grows  pretty  tall.  Stony  hills,  and  places  where 
many  Hones  lie  together,  covered  with  molfes,  feem 
to  luit  it  next  to  the  former  fituations.  When  the 
fea  fhores  are  hilly,  and  covered  with  molly  ftones, 
it  icldom  fails  to  grow  on  them.  It  is  like  wife  feen  now 
and  then  on  hills  near  rivers  and  other  high  mounds ; 
but  fuch  places  commonly  carry  a  fourifh  water  with 
them,  or  receive  moifture  from  the  upper  countries. 

In  very  dry  places  it  never  comes  to  any  confiderable 
fize.  It  is  pretty  frequent  in  the  clefts  of  mountains, 
but  cannot  grow  there  to  any  remarkable  height  or 
thicknels.  The  talleft  trees  in  the  woods  of  Canada 
are  about  thirty  or  thirty-fix  feet  high.  A  tree  of 
ten  inches  diameter  had  ninety-two  rings  round  the 
Item ;  and  another  of  fourteen  inches  had  a  hundred 
and  forty-two  rings. 

Being  reckoned  the  moft  durable  wood  in  Canada 
inclofures  of  all  kinds  are  fcarcely  made  with  any 
other  wood;  efpecially  the  polls  which  are  driven 
into  the  ground.  The  palifades  round  the  forts  are 
made  of  this  wood.  It  furnilhes  planks  or  boards  for 
houfes.  The  thin  narrow  pieces  which  form  the  ribs 
and  bottom  of  the  bark-boats  commonly  ufed  in  Ca- 
l7  I  nada 
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nada  are  taken  from  this  tree,  becaufe  it  is  pliant 
enough  for  the  purpofe,  efpecially  whilft  it  is  fiefh, 
and  becaufe  it  is  very  light.  It  is  reckoned  one  ot 
the  beft  woods  for  the  ufe  of  the  lime-kilns.  me 
branches  are  ufed  all  over  Canada  for  beforns,  W11C^ 
the  Indians  bring  to  the  towns  for  lale.  The  trein 
branches  have  a  peculiar  agreeable  fcent,  which  is 
perceived  ftrongly  in  houfes  where  fuch  befoms  are 
ufed.  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  the  leaves  have  a  rank  oily 

fcent  when  bruifed.  . 

This  Thuja  is  ufed  in  Canada  for  rheumatic  pain  a 

the  leaves  being  made  into  a  falve  with  hog  s-larcl, 
and  applied  to  the  part.  For  violent  wandering  pains 
they  ufe  the  cones  with  four-fifths  of  Polypody,  both 
powdered  coarfely,  made  into  a  poultice  with  water 
milk-warm,  and  wrapped  round  the  body,  with  a 
cloth  between,  to  prevent  its  fcorching  the  ikin.  A 
decoftion  of  the  leaves  is  employed  by  the  Indians  in 
coughs  and  intermitting  fevers.  _ 

The  common  Thuja  flowers  early  in  the  fpring, 
and  the  feeds  are  ripe  towards  the  end  of  feptember. 
Where  the  trees  grow  thick  they  feldom  bear  feeds  ; 
but  a  Angle  tree,  where  the  air  can  freely  come  at  it, 
is  always  full  of  feeds f. 

The  great  value  of  the  wood  for  bowls,  boxes, 
cups,  mortars,  peftles,  and  various  works  of  the 
turner  and  cabinet-maker,  make  this  tree  juftly  claim 
a  place  in  plantations.  It  bears  our  fevereft  winters, 
and  foon  arrives  at  a  middling  feature g. 

Clufius  fays,  that  he  firft  faw  this  tree  in  the  royal 
garden  at  Fontainbleau,  whither  it  was  fent  from  Ca¬ 
nada  as  a  prefent  to  Francis  the  Firft,  and  that  he 
believed  this  to  have  been  the  firft  tree  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  brought  to  Europe. 

It  was  cultivated  in  England  before  159^’  ^or 
rarde  fays,  “  it  groweth  in  my  garden  very  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  it  flowreth  about  may.  The  new  writers 
do  terme  it  Arbor  vita,  in  Englith  the  tree  of  life  ;  I 
do  not  meane  that,  whereof  mention  is  made  in  Ge- 
hefis.”] 

2.  The  branches  of  the  Chinefe  Arbor  vitae  grow 
clofer  together,  and  being  much  more  adorned  with 
leaves,  which  are  of  a  brighter  green  colour,  make  a 
much  better  appearance  than  the  former.  The 
branches  crol's  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
leaves  are  flat,  but  the  Angle  diviflons  are  flender, 
and  the  feales  are  fmaller,  and  lie  clofer  over  each 
other  than  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.  The  cones  (ftro- 
biles)  are  alfo  much  larger,  of  a  beautiful  gray  co¬ 
lour,  and  their  feales  end  in  acute  reflexed  points. 

[Gasrtner  defcr'ibes  them  as  ovate,  obfeurely  four- 
cornered,  compofed  of  oblong,  thick,  fuberofe  feales, 
oppofite  by  pairs,  armed  on  the  outflde  below  the 
tip  with  a  recurved  little  hook,  very  fmooth  within, 
and  having  a  double  little  excavation  near  the  bafe. 
The  little  nut  is  bony,  globular,  one-celled,  valve- 
lefs,  covered  with  a  thin  epidermis  of  a  rufefeent  bay 
colour,  produced  on  each  fide  into  a  very  narrow 
fcarcely  perceptible  margin.  There  is  no  proper  re¬ 
ceptacle  except  the  cavities  of  the  feales  wherein  the 
nuts  lie.  Seed  elliptic-globular,  pale. 

Native  of  China  and  Japan. — It  was  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  17521*.]  According  to  him  the  feeds 
were  firft  fent  to  Paris  by  fome  of  the  Miffionaries  in 
China. 

[3.  Height  from  two  to  Ax  feet,  in  a  dry  foil  a  low 
fhrub.  Branches  round,  alternate,  fpreading  at  a 
right  angle.  Fronds  roundilh  at  the  bafe  and  branched: 
branches  oppofite,  branchletted,  jointed,  the  laft  and 
thofe  of  the  branchlets  gradually  fmaller,  widening  a 
little  upwards,  having  a  hollow  at  the  top  for  the  next 
joint,  marked  with  a  line  on  each  fide.  Leaves  none, 
but  fmall  feales  (four  or  fix)  at  the  top  of  the  joints, 
lharp  and  unequal.  At  the  bafe  of  thefe  are  fcarcely 
vifible  glands.  The  male  ftrobile  is  fmall,  ovate, 
nodding  a  little,  obtulely  four-cornered :  feales  in 
four  rows,  commonly  four  in  each,  pedicelled,  pel¬ 
tate,  pale  yellow ;  anthers  three  or  four,  feffile, 
roundilh,  under  each  leak.  Female  ftrobile  folitary 
at  the  end  of  the  branches,  four-cornered,  with  the 


corners  blunt:  feales  four,  woody,  thick,  coi ciatc, 
on  the  outfide  longitudinally  hollowed  in  the  middle, 
convex  within,  opening  from  top  to  bottom  ;  two  of 
them  bigger,  oppofite,  fertile,  the  other  two  nar¬ 
rower,  barren.  Seeds  fmall,  with  a  membranaceous 
margin. 

Native  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  barren  hills  in  Bar¬ 
bary. 

Brouffonet  affirms  that  the  refin  commonly  called 
gum  Sandarack,  flows  from  this  tree  in  the  kingdom 
of  Morocco.  It  is  totally  different  from  Thuja  cu- 
preffoides  of  Linneus  s  mantiffa ;  that  has  the  feales 
imbricate,  and  a  lmooth  ftrobile,  three  times  as  largv. 
as  that  of  this  fpeciesh 

4.  This  is  a  very  large  and  lofty  tree,  and  the 
handfomeft  of  all  the  evergreens.  Branches  and 
branchlets  alternate,  compreffed,  covered  with  im¬ 
bricate  leaves,  which  are  difpofed  by  threes ;  they  are 
ovate,  obtufe,  entire,  compreffed,  above  finning 
green  and  fmooth,  convex  with  a  groove  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  beneath  concave,  margined,  fnow  white. 

Native  of  Japan  ;  obferved  by  Thunbergk  ;  planted 
every  where  by  the  road  fide  in  Fakonie.  He  con- 
fiders  it  as  the  handfomeft  of  the  evergreen  trees,  on 
account  of  its  height,  its  ftraight  trunk,  and  its  leaves 
of  a  filvery  hue  on  the  under  part.  He  fent  over  to 
Holland  feeds  and  growing  plants  of  it  b] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  trees  may  be  propagated  by  feeds,  layers,  or 
cuttings.  The  firft  fort  is  commonly  propagated  by 
cuttings ;  thefe  fhould  be  planted  in  feptember,  upon 
a  lhady  border  and  in  a  loamy  foil ;  the  cuttings 
fhould  be  chofen  from  the  fhoots  of  the  fame  year, 
with  a  fmall  joint  of  the  former  year’s  wood  at  the 
bottom  of  each.  Thefe  fhould  be  planted  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  in  proportion  to  theii  length,  tread - 
in cr  the  around  dole  to  them,  to  prevent  the  admif- 
fion  of  air.  If  the  following  fpring  fhould  prove  dry, 
there  fhould  be  a  little  mulch  laid  over  the  furface  of 
the  ground  to  prevent  its  drying;  wheie  this  is  per¬ 
formed  in  time,  it  will  lave  the  trouble  of  watering 
the  cuttings,  and  it  will  be  much  better  for  them,  be¬ 
caufe  when  thefe  are  putting  out  their  young  fibres, 
if  they  are  much  watered,  it  will  rot  them  while  they 
are  tender.  Thefe  cuttings  will  be  rooted  enough  to 
tranfplant  by  the  next  autumn,  when  they  may  be 
either  planted  in  beds,  or  in  nurfery  rows  to  be  trained 
up. 

When  they  are  propagated  by  layers,  the  young 
branches  only  fhould  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  or 
march,  which  will  alfo  put  out  roots  by  the  next  au¬ 
tumn,  when  they  may  be  taken  up,  and  tranfplanted 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thofe  raifed  from  cuttings :  but 
although  thefe  are  very  expeditions  methods  of  pro* 
pagating  this  tree,  yet  thofe  who  are  defirous  to  have 
large  trees,  fhould  always  propagate  them  by  feeds, 
for  the  plants  fo  raifed  will  be  much  preferable  to  the 

other.  .  j 

There  is  a  variety  of  the  firft  fort  with  variegated 

leaves,  which  fome  people  keep  in  their  gardens  for 
the  fake  of  variety  ;  but  as  this  proceeds  from  a  weak- 
nefs  in  the  plants,  fo  whenever  the  plants  become 
ftrong  and  vigorous,  they  always  return  to  their  plain 
colour  again,  to  prevent  which  they  generally  plant 
them  in  very  poor  ground.  This  variety  can  only  be 
preferved  by  propagating  the  plants  either  by  cuttings 

or  layers. 

The  China  fort  is  generally  propagated  by  layers  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  former ;  but  the  cuttings  of  this, 
if  rightly  managed,  will  take  root  very  freely  j  but 
mod  people  have  over-nurfed  them.  It  thefe  are 
planted  in  feptember  in  a  border  of  foft  loam,  ex- 
pofed  to  the  eaft,  and  before  hard  froft  fets  in,  and  the 
furface  of  the  around  covered  with  old  tanners  bark 
about  two  inches  thick,  it  will  prevent  the  froft  fiom 
penetrating  the  ground  very  deep ;  and  if  this  remains 
in  the  fpring,  it  will  alfo  keep  the  ground  moift, 
for  if  thefe  cuttings,  or  the  layers  of  this  fort  are  wa¬ 
tered  in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  beginning  to  put 
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cue  young  fibres,  it  will  certainly  rot  them,  as  I  Have 
frequently  experienced ;  therefore  I  advife  every  one 
not  to  water  thefe  cuttings  or  layers,  nor  fhould  the 
plants  be  much  watered  when  they  are  tranfplanted, 
for  the  lame  reafon :  but  as  there  are  many  plants 
now  in  England  which  ripen  their  feeds,  fo  thole  who 
can  be  iupplied  with  them  fhould  prefer  this  to  both 
the  other  methods  of  propagating  the  plants ;  for,  af¬ 
ter  the  two  firft  years,  the  feediing  plants  will  greatly 
outfc rip  the  others  in  growth,  and  the  plants  growing 
with  their  branches  elder,  will  be  much  handfomer, 

T  hele  feeds  fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
which  is  in  the  fpring.  They  fhould  be  fown  in  pots 
filled  with  foft  loamy  earth,  and  plunged  into  the 
ground  in  an  eaft  border,  where  they  may  have  only 
the  morning  fun,  obferving  always  to  keep  the  pots 
clean  from  weeds.  Sometimes  thefe  feeds  will  come 
up  the  fame  year,  but  they  often  lie  in  the  ground  till 
the  next  fpring;  therefore  the  pots  fhould  be  put  in  a 
common  hot  bed  frame  in  winter,  and  in  the  fp 
the  plants  will  come  up ;  thefe  muft  not  be  too  much 
expofed  to  the  fun  the  firft  year,  and  if  in  the  next 
winter  they  are  fbeltered  under  a  frame,  it  will  be 
good  way  to  preferve  them,  and  the  fpring  following 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  into  beds,  and  treated  in  the 
fame  way  as  thofe  propagated  by  cuttings. 

[The  plants  raifed  either  from  cuttings  or  layers, 
having  got  fufificient  roots,  tranfplant  them  to  a  bor¬ 
der  fereened  from  the  mid-day  fun,  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  afunder,  and  one  foot  in  the  row ;  water 
them  at  planting,  and  continue  fo  to  do  once  in  five 
or  fix  days,  when  the  weather  is  dry.  Here  let  them 
remain  two  years. 

Then  remove  them  again,  cutting  a  very  little 
from  the  ends  of  the  roots.  Plant  them  in  rows  three 
feet  and  a  half  afunder,  and  two  feet  diftance  in  the 
row ;  to  continue  three  years,  when  they  will  be  of  a 
proper  fize  to  tranfplant  where  they  are  to  remain. 
This  tree  however  is  as  patient  of  removal  large  as 
any  evergreen. 

The  Chinefe  Arbor  vitae,  is  when  young,  a  little 
more  delicate  and  flower  of  growth  than  the  other, 
neither  does  it  root  well  by  layers  in  lefs  than  two 
years,  or  take  freely  by  cuttings  in  the  open  ground  : 
it  in.ay  be  advifeable  therefore  to  fow  1'ome  of  the 
feeds.  ^ 

If  the  Chinefe  fort  be  propagated  by  layers,  the 
plants  muft  ftand  two  years  to  be  rooted.  The  be 
ginning  of  april  plant  them  in  penny-pots,  and  plunge 
them  in  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark  till  the 
beginning  of  auguft ;  after  which  inure  them  to  the 
air  by  degrees,  and  place  them  under  fome  protection 
during  the  fucceeding  winter.  In  thefe  pots  let  them 
remain  a  fecond  year,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  I 
and  treated  as  the  common  kind.  They  fhould  be 
planted,  not  near,  but  under  the  protection  of  other 
trees. 

The  fort  with  ftriped  leaves  may  be  increafed  by  [ 
layers  or  cuttings,  but  muft  be  planted  on  thin  dry  j 
land,  to  preferve  the  variegation  ftrong  m. 

Thuja  Aphylla.  See  Tamarix  articulata. 

THUNBERGIA.  (So  named  by  Retzius,  in  honour  of  I 
Charles  Peter  Thunberg ,  M.  D.  knight  of  the  order  of\ 
Vaja ,  profeffor  of  botany  in  the  univerjity  of  Upfal , 
member  of  fevered  learned  Jocieties.  Author  of  Travels 
into  Europe,  Africa  and  Afia ;  Flora  Japonica,  (Ac.  ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1058.  Juppl.  46.  Thunb.nov. 
gen.  11.  fuff.  103. 

ClafT.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perfonata.  Acanthi  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  double :  outer  two-leaved;  leaflets  ovate, 
obtufe,  five-nerved,  almoft  the  length  of  the  tube : 
inner  one-leafed,  many-parted ;  Jegments  about  twelve, 
awl-fhaped,  three  times  as  fhort  as  the  outer  perianth. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped :  tube  widening  gradu¬ 
ally;  border  five-cleft;  Jegments  equal,  ovate,  very 
obtufe,  three  times  as  fhort  as  the  tube. 

St  am.  Filaments  four,  inferted  into  the  tube  above  the 
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bafe,  unequal :  die  two  lower  fhorteft,  the  tw'o  tipper 
fliorter  than  the  tube.  Anthers  ovate,  adnate. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior.  Style  filiform,  a  little  fliorter  than 
the  tube,  ereCt.  Stigma  two-lobed. 

Per.  Capfule  globular,  beaked,  fmooth,  two-celled, 
opening  longitudinally:  beak  comprefled,  grooved, 
linear,  obtufe  ;  partition  obovate,  emarginate,  perfo¬ 
rated  below  the  top,  membranaceous  at  the  fides, 
permanent. 

Seeds  in  each  cell  two,  reniform,  wrinkled,  convex  on 
'  one  fide,  concave  on  the  other  with  a  longitudinal 
groove. 

Obs.  It  agrees  in  many  circumftances  with  the  Bar- 
lerias.  The  leaflets  of  the  exterior  calyx  are 
named  br aides  by  Thunberg. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  double  :  outer  two-leaved ;  inner  twelve-toothed. 

Cor.  bell-fhaped.  Capf.  beaked,  two-celled. 

SPECIES. 

Thunbergia  capenfis. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  388.  Juppl.  292.  Betz.  aft. 
lund.  1.  163.  cum.  ic.  Thunb.  nov.  gen.  1.  2.1. 
Leaves  ovate  obtufe ,  ftern  diflfufed. 

.  Thunbergia  fragrans. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  388.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  47. 
t.  67.  Bot.  repos,  t.  123. 

Leaves  cordate  acuminate  Jomewhat  angular-toothed  at 

the  bafe,  ftem  Jcandent. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  (Ac. 

1.  This  is  a  Angular  plant,  which  nobody  would 
fuppofe  to  be  different  from  the  Barlerias,  if  he  did 
not  attend  to  the  double  calyx.  Stem  four-cornered, 
hirfute.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  very  fhort  petioles, 
quite  entire,  five-nerved,  veined,  fmooth  above,  be¬ 
neath  hirfute,  ereCt.  Peduncles  length  of  the  leaves 
or  longer,  folitary,  one-flowered.  BraCles  two  ovate, 
rough-haired,  length  of  the  tube.  Calyx  enlarging 
into  the  fruit.  Corolla  yellow.  Capfule  fmooth, 
awl-fhaped,  two-parted. — Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg0. 

2.  The  root  confifts  of  many  thick  woody  fibres. 
Stem  and  branches  twining,  woody,  of  two  or  three 
fathoms  in  extent,  jointed  and  fwelled  from  the  infer- 
tions  of  the  leaves  or  their  fears,  round  :  bark  light 
afh-coloured :  young  flioots  downy.  ,  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  petioled,  three-nerved,  fcabrous,  about  three 
inches  long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad :  petiole 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  channelled, 
bent  in  various  directions.  Stipules  none.  Peduncle 
axillary,  folitary,  one-flowered,  round,  club-fhaped, 
downy,  one  or  two  inches  long.  Bradles  none. 
Flowers  large  of  the  pureft  white.  Leaves  of  the 
exterior  calyx  acute  and  many-nerved.  Corolla  fal- 
ver-form :  tube  comprefled,  enlarged  about  the  mid¬ 
dle,  a  little  hairy,  longer  than  the  exterior  calyx, 
bent  to  one  fide  with  a  curve :  border  flat,  five- 
parted  ;  divifions  equal,  obovate,  with  their  extremi¬ 
ties  truncate,  and  in  general  irregularly  three-toothed, 
fhorter  than  the  tube.  Style  length  of  the  tube  : 
lobes  of  the  ftigma  obcordate,  funnel-form.  Capfule 
fubglobular,  flat-beaked,  opening  from  the  bafe  with 
an  elaftic  jerk.  Seeds  in  general  one  in  each  cell,  the 
other  feldom  or  never  ripening,  round,  rugofe,  with 
a  large  cavity  (as  in  the  Coculi  indici)  which  pene¬ 
trates  two  thirds  of  the  feed. 

This  plant  is  common  in  hedges,  among  bufhes, 
on  the  banks  of  water-courfes,  about  Samulcotah,  in 
the  Eaft  Indies.  It  flowers  during  the  wet  and  cold 
feafons :  when  cultivated  it  flowers  all  the  year.  It 


poflefles  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  fragrance;  and  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  though  they  are  not  fragrant, 
entitles  it  to  a  place  in  the  flower  garden  °. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
Convolvulus  fepium. 

Thuya.  See  Thuja. 

Thylacitis.  See  Genii  anal] 

THYMBRA.  (Perhaps  from  3-uhv;  as  being 
Jacrifices,  on  account  of  its  fragrance. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  708.  Reich,  n.  7 66.  Schreb. 
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Clalf  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillat a  or  Labi  at#. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fubcylindrical,  keeled  at  the 
fides,  two-lipped  at  ihe  mouth  :  upper  lip  wider,  half- 
three-cleft,  equal,  converging;  lower  narrower,  two- 
parted. 

Cor.  ringent :  tube  fub cylindrical :  upper  lip  flat,  ftraight, 
half-'two-cleft,  obtufe ;  lower  three-cleft,  almoft  equal, 
flat. 

Stam._  Filaments  four,  filiform,  approaching  by  pairs : 
the  two  lower  ones  fhorter.  Anthers  two-lobed : 
lobes  remote,  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla. 

Fist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  filiform,  half-two- cleft. 

Stigmas  two,  acute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  four. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fubcylindrical,  two-lipped,  fcored  on  each  fide 
with  a  villofe  line.  Style  femibifid. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Thymbra  fpicata.  Spiked  'Thymbra. 

Lin.-  Jpec.  795.  Reich.  3.  28.  Willd.  3..  46. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  90.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  94. 

Barr.  rar.  281.  t.  1230.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  116. 
/.  5.  (Thymum.)  Mor.  hifi.  3.  361.  n.  11. 
(Hyflopus.) 

Satureia  hirfuta  purpurea  olibani.  Dodart  mem. 
Flowers  in  Jpikes. 

■2.  Thymbra  verticillata.  JVhorled  Thymbra. 

Lin.  Jpec  796.  Reich.  3.  28.  Willd.  3.  46. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  89. 

Hyflopus  anguftifolia  montana  afpera.  Bauh.  pin. 
218. 

H.  montana.  Dalech.  hijl.  394. 

Flowers  in  whorls. 

[3.  Thymbra  ciliata.  Headed  Thymbra. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd,  3.  47.  Desfont.  atlant.  2. 
10.  t.  122. 


Flowers  in  heads ,  leaves  linear  ciliate. ~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  low  fhrubby  plant  like  Heath,  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  flender  woody  ftalks  which,  are  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  gar- 
nifhed  with  narrow  acute-pointed  leaves  about  half 
an  inch  long,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  oppofite ;  they 
have  an  aromatic  odour  when  bruifed.  The  ftalks  are 
terminated  by  thick  clofe  fpikes  of  purple  flowers, 
near  two  inches  long.  The  calyxes  are  ftiff  and  hairy ; 
they  are  cut  half  their  length  into  acute  fegments,  out 
of  thefe  the  flowers  peep,  with  their  two  lips ;  the 
upper  is  concave  and  arched,  the  under  is  cut  into 
three  equal  portions,  and  thefe  are  a  little  reflexed. 
They  appear  in  june  and  july,  and  in  warm  feafons 
they  are  fometknes  fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 


Native  of  Mount  Libanus,  Macedonia,  Spain,  [anc 
the  County  of  Nice. — Cultivated  in  1699,  by  Mr 
Jacob  Bobartp:  who  had  the  feeds  from  Aleppo  b1 
Dr.  Huntington  q.] 

2.  The  fecond  fort  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk  which  fel 
dom  riles  much  more  than  a  foot  high,  putting  ou 
many  finall  woody  branches,  which  have  narrov 
lpear-fhaped  leaves  with  many  pundtures ;  they  ftanc 
oppofite,  and  are  of  an  aromatic  flavour.  The  flow 
ers  grow  in  whorled  fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches 
Ihe  leaves  which  ftand  under  each  whorl,  are  broade 
than  thofe  below,  and  are  covered  with  fine  hairs 
The  flowers  are  purple,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalks 
the  upper  lip  is  concave  and  ends  with  two  obtuf 
points,  the  lower  ends  with  three  equal  points.  Thef 
appear  about  the  fame  time  with  the  other,  and  i; 
warm  feafons  the  feeds  ripen  in  England. 

[Stems  fcarcely  a  foot  high.  Leaves  linear-lancec 
Cte  entire  dotted.  Floral  leaves  a  little  wider  an 
narper  but  ciliate.  This  is  altogether  whorled,  wit 
fnu!-  P'a  ^°Ters whereas  the  preceding  is  indiftindtl 
Cf  [  the  *Pllce  oblong,  imbricate  with  brafles  c 

riety  of  lheS6rftPf hapS  “  may  be  n°  m°re  than  a  va 


Native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1702,  by 
the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort9'. 

3.  This  is  an  elegant,  upright  and  very  branching 
lhrub.  The  younger  branches  have  a  very  Abort 
down  upon  them ;  they  are  round  or  fcarcely  four- 
cornered,  fimple  or  branched,  unequal.  Leaves 
ftiffifh,  fpreading,  oppofite,  feflile,  edged  with  white 
hairs,  and  pundtured.  Flowers  in  clofe,  ovate-cylin¬ 
drical,  obtufe  heads.  Bradles  large,  ovate,  acute, 
ciliate,  nerved  beneath,  longer  than  the  calyx :  which 
is  round,  comprefted  a  little,  two-lipped ;  teeth  ciliate, 
the  two  lower  longer,  briftle-fhaped.  Corolla  violet : 
tube  ftraight,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx :  upper  lip 
entire,  obtufe,  flattifli;  lower  three-lobed,  lobes 
roundifh,  entire.  Stamens  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  very  fmall.  Stigmas  acute. 

Native  of  Barbary,  on  dry  barren  hills  near  Maf- 
car  *.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
and  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix  or  eight  weeks. 
Keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  remove  them  in 
july,  fome  into  fmall  pots,  and  others  into  a  warm 
dry  border ;  fhading  them  from  the  fun,  and  fupply- 
ing  them  with  water  till  they  have  taken  new  root.  If 
the  winter  fliould  prove  very  fevere,  cover  the  plants 
in  the  border  with  mats  or  other  covering.  The  pots 
fliould  be  flieltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter, 
where  they  may  enjoy  the  free  air  in  mild  weather, 
and  be  protedled  from  froft.  But  thefe  plants  will 
live  in  the  open  air,  unlels  in  very  fevere  winters, 
efpecially  if  they  be  planted  in  a  poor  dry  ftony  foil. 

Thyme.  See  Thymus. 

Thymel^a.  See  Daphne  [Globular  ia,  Gnidia,\  Paffe- 
rina. 

[Thymel^ea  Sloan.  See  Ernodea  littoralis . 

Thymifolia.  See  Lythrum. 

Thymo  Simile.  See  Thymus : 

Thymum.  See  Satureia ,  Thymbra ,  Thymus. ] 

THYMUS.  (©ujtAoc  oj  Theophrafius  and  Diofcorides. 
From  3-ujtAo?,  courage ,  Jlrength,  being  JuppoJed  to  revive 
the  Jpirits :  or  from  Jacrificio ,  becauje  it  was  ujed  for 

incenfe  in  the  temples. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  727.  Reich,  n.  785.  Schreb.  n.  982. 

Tournef.  t.  93.  JuJf.  1 1 5.  Acinos.  Dill . 

gen.  4. 

Claflf.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillata  or  Labiate. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  half-five-cleft:  into 
two  lips,  permanent,  having  the  throat  clofed  with 
villofe  hairs  :  upper  lip  wider,  flat,  eredl,  three-toothed: 
lower  lip  two -bri filed,  of  equal  length. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  length  of  the  calyx: 
throat  fmall :  upper  lip  fhorter,  flat,  eredt,  emar- 
ginate,  obtufe :  lower  lip  longer,  fpreading,  wider, 
trifid,  obtufe  ;  middle  fegment  wider. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  curved  in,  two  of  which  are 
longer.  Anthers  fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  four-parted.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  bifid, 
acute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  narrowed  at  the  neck,  cherilhing  the 
feeds  in  its  bofom. 

Seeds  four,  fmall  roundilh. 

Obs.  Thymus  Tourn.  has  the  flamens  very  fhort. 

Serpyllum  Tourn.  has  the  Jlems  woody,  lejs 
hard,  and  lower. 

Acinos  Riv.  &  Dill,  has  the  middle  fegment  of 
the  lower  lip  in  the  corolla  emarginate. 

Maftichina  Boerh.  has  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  ex¬ 
tended  into  very  long  villofe  brijlles. 
essential  character. 

Throat  of  the  two-lipped  calyx  clofed  with  villofe 
hairs. 


species. 

1.  Thymus  Serpyllum.  Wild  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  825 .  Jyfi.  541.  Reich.  3.  79*  Willd. 
3.  138.  FI.  Juec.  n.  535.  hort.  cliff.  306.  mat. 
med.  152.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  301.  t.  no.  HudJ. 
angl.  262.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  536.  Smith  br it. 
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q  Hift. 


oxon. 


r  Linn.  fpec. 


1  Desfontaines. 
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&39‘  Lightf.  foot.  318.  Curt.lond.  2.  t.  47. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  904.  Sibth.  oxen.  n.  536.  Hall, 
hclv.  n.  235.  Hoffm.  germ.  21 1.  Roth.  germ. 

I.  259.  2.  38.  Pollich  pal.  n.  574.  Z,^w.  eft. 

t.  1 21.  Krock.  filej.  n.  953*  Neck,  gallob.  260. 
Gvztf/z  rfz/r.  277.  n.  736. 

dauph.  2.  354.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  76.  Kniph. 
cent.  6.  n.  91.  Berg.pbyt.  143.  Regnault  bot. 

Serpyllum  vulgare.  Hod.  pempt.  277.  Ger.  455. 
i,  2.  emac.  570.  1.  $21.  Jyn.  230. 

^3///.  par.  t.  32.  f.  9,  7.  Blackw.  t.  418. 

S.  vulgare  minus.  Baub.  pin.  22o.  Mori  bijl.  J. 

II. /.  17./.  I.  Park,  theat.  %.  10. 

S.  vulg.  repens.  Cluj.  bijl.  1.  359.  i» 

S.  alterum.  Matth.  725. 

S.  flore  minofe.  Rivin.  mon.  42.  2* 
jS.  S.  vulgare  flore  albo.  Toumef.  injl.  197. 

White-flowered  Wild  Thyme, 
y.  S.  vulg.  flore  amplo.  Vaill.  par.  t.  32 ./.  8* 

S.  vulg.  fecundum  genus.  Baub.  bijl.  3.  2.  269. 
/’».  230.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  31.  /.  2. 

02077.  42.  3. 

Large -flowered  Wild  'rhyme. 

I.  S.  vulg.  majus.  Baub.  pin.  2  20.  Rail  Jyn.  131. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  31.  /.  3.  £<70/.  3.  /.  69. 

S.  majus.  Park,  the  at.  7.  7.  hifl.  52!. _ 

flore  purpureo  &  albo.  Ger.  4 56.  3.  e?;;<?c.  570. 
3.  &  573.  7. 

Thymus  glaber.  Mill.  dift.  n.  6. 

Broad-leaved  Wild  Thyme. 

£.  S.  citratum.  Ger.  45 8.  2,  emac.  571.  7.  Park, 
theat.  8.  9.  bifl.  $22.  Jyn.  231.  Petiv. 

brit-  t.  31.  /.  4. 

S.  foliis  citri  odore.  Baub.  pin.  220. 

S.  citrei  odore.  Baub.  bijl.  3.  2.  270.  C/^.  bijl. 

359- 

Lemon  Thyme. 

£.  S.  anguftifolium  glabrum.  Baub.  pin.  220.  /&« 

^  bifl.  $12.  Jyn.  231. 

S.  odore  Juglandis.  Baub.  bifl.  3.  2.  270. 

S.  angufto  glabroque  folio.  Cluj.  hifl.  359. 

S.  pannonicum  Clufii.  Park,  theat.  8; 

Thymus  Serpyllum.  JVoodv.  t.  no. 

Narrow-leaved  Smooth  Wild  Thyme, 
x.  S.  vulg.  hirfutum.  Rail  fyn.  231. 

Hoary  Wild  Thyme. 

S’.  S.  hirf. 

minus  repens  inodorum.  Rail  Jyn  221 
Scent lejs  Wild  Thyme.  ~ 

•.  S.  villofum  fruticofius,  floribus  dilute  rubendbus. 
Rail  Jyn.  231. 

S.  latifolium  hirfutum.  Baub.  pin.  220.  prodr. 

108.  Raii  bifl.  $22. 

W icdy  Wild,  Thyme. 

Flowers  in  heads ,  flems  decumbent,  leaves  flat  ovate 
obtuje  ciliate  at  the  baje. 

2.  Thymus  lanuginofus.  Woolly  Wild  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  138.  Schkubr  bot.  hando. 

2.  164.  ic.  Mill.  dift.  n.  8. 

T.  Serpyllum  $.  Lin.  Jpec.  825. 

T.  Serpyllum  anguftifolium  hirfutum.  Baub.  pin. 
220.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  92. 

S.  angufto  lanuginofoque  folio.  Baub.  hifl.  3.  270. 
Raii  hifl.  522. 

Flowers  in  heads ,  flems  creeping  hirjute ,  leaves  obtuje 
villoje. 

[3.  Thymus  lsevigatus.  Smooth  Thyme. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  139.  Vahljymb.  2.  6$. 

T.  Serpyllum.  Forjk.  dejer.  107. 

Flowers  in  heads ,  flems  procumbent ,  leaves  linear  ob¬ 
tuje  JeJflle  narrowed  at  the  baje.’] 

4.  Thymus  vulgaris.  Garden  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  825-/17?.  542.  Reich.  3.  So.  Willd. 

3.  139.  hort.  cliff.  305.  upj  160.  mat.  med.  152. 

Jl  oodv.  med.  bot.  299.  t.  109.  Sauv.  monjp. 
Ger.  prov.  262.  2.  Villars  dauph.  2.  356. 
Krock.  fllej  n.  954.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  78.  Affo 
arag.  541.  Gmel.  Jib.  3.  247.  Pallas  it.  72. 
Kniph.  cent.  5.  n.  89.  Ludw.  eft.  123.  Berg. 

phyt.  t.  227.  Blackw.  t.  21 1.  Regnault 
bot. 

*•  T.  vulg.  folio  tenuiore.  Baub.  pin.  119.  TourneJ. 
Taft.  1 96. 
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T.  tenuifolius.  Mill.  dift.  n.  2. 
n  Narrow -leaved  Garden  Thyme, 
p.  I .  vulg.  folio  latiore.  Baub.  pin.  219.  Raii  bifl. 
521-  Sabb.  hort.  j.  t.  68. 

Thymum  durius.  Hod.  pempt.  276.  Ger.  458. 

emac.  573.  I.— vulgare.  Park,  theat.  7.  f  2. 

T.  vulgaris.  Mill.  dift.  n.  \.  J 

Broad-leaved  Garden  'Thyme . 

y.  I.  fupinus  candicans  odoratus.  Magnol.  Toumef 
tnft.  196.  6  J’ 

Thymflm  durius  candidius.  Park,  theat.  6  0  2 
Raii  bifl.  521. 

Hoary  Garden  'Thyme. 

i.  I .  capitulis  minoribus,  mafiiliehfis.  Toumef.  infl 
1 96.  j  j  - 

Flowers  whorl-Jpiked,  flems  ere  ft,  leaves  ovate  rolled 
back. 

[5.  Thymus  lanceolatus.  Lance-leaved  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  140.  Hesfont.  atlant.  2. 
30.  t.  128. 

Flowers  whorl-Jpiked,  fern  JuffruticoJe  ere  ft,  leaves  ob- 
r  long  flat,  pubejeent. 

0.  Thymus  numidicus.  Barbary  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  140.  Hesfont.  atlant.  2. 
29.  Poiret  it  in.  2.  187. 

Flowers  in  heads ,  calyxes  hirjute,  braftes  ovate-lanceo¬ 
late  ciliate,  flem  fruticuloje  ere  ft,  leaves  linear  var¬ 
ious  Jmooib. 

7-  Thymus  Zygis.  Linear-leaved  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  82 6.  JyJl.  542.  Reich.  3.  80.  Willd.  3. 
140.  mant.  413.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  94. 

Thymo  vulgatiori  rigidiori  ftmile.  Bauh.  bifl  -?  0 
271.  •**  ' 

Thymum  angufto  longioreque  folio.  Barr.  ic.  777. 
Serpyllum  fylveftre  Zygis  Diofcoridis.  Cluj.  hifl.  i. 
35?- 

S.  folio  Thymi.  Bauh.  pin.  220  ?  Raii  bifl.  523. 
Flowers  whorl-Jpiked,  flem  JuffruticoJe  erect,  leaves 
linear  very  blunt  nervelejs  rolled  back  at  the  ed*e,  ci¬ 
liate  at  the  baje.  * 

8.  Thymus  marfchallianUs.  Mar Jh  all's  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  141. 

T*  Zygis.  Pallas  in  nov.  aft .  petrep.  10.  313 
Fiowers  whorl-Jpiked,  flem  JuffruticoJe  erect,  leaves 
linear -lanceolate  bluntijb  flat  objeurely  triple-nerved 
ciliate  at  the  baje. 

9-  Thymus  inodorus.  Scentlejs  Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  141.  Hesjont.  atlant.  2.  30. 
1.  129.  J 

Stem  Jhrubby  very  much  branched,  leaves  needle-form 
bundled  Jkorter  than  the  flower. 

10.  Thymus  Acinos.  Bafll  'Thyme. 

Lin.  Jpec.  826.  ^  Reich.  3.  81.  Willd.  3.  i42.  fl. 
f  -  47S.  hort.  cliff  306.  HudJ.  angl.  267 
H  ither,  am.  ed.  3.  537.  Smith  brit.  641.  engl. 
bot.  t.  41 1.  Lightf.  Jcot.  319.  Curt.  land.  \. 
t.  43.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  505.  Sibth.  oxon.  n. 
S3 7-  Abbot  be df.  n.  443.  HickJ.  hort.  flee,  ir. 

8.  Pollich  pal.  n.  57 5.  Grant z  auftr.  277’ 
Scop  cam.  n.  735.  Neck,  gallob.  260.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  356.  Krock.  fllej.  n.  955.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  79.  Kniph .  cent.  8.  n.  93. 

Clinopodium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  237. 

C.  arvenfe,  ocymi  facie.  Bauh.  pin.  225. 

C.  vulgare.  Lob.  ic.  1.  Sc6.  1.  Cluj.  hifl.  1. 

354-  J. 

C.  minus’ f.  vulgare.  Park,  theat.  21.  1. 

Acinos.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  43.  /  2. — mulds.  Baub . 
bifl.  3-  259.  Rail  bifl.  $$2,- Jyn.  238.  Petiv.  brit. 

T  3--f-  I®*  Mill.  dift.  n.  1.  ed.  7 
A.  f.  Ocvmum  fylveftre.  Mcr.  bifl.  3.  404.  /  1  x. 

1 8.  /.  1. 

Ocimum  filveftre,  Acinos.  Hod.  pempt.  280 
Ocymum  fylveftre.  Ger.  548.  1.  emac.  67 5/1. 
Ocimaftrum.  FucbJ  hifl.  896. 

Wboris  fix-flowered,  peduncles  flmple,  flem  ajeendin? 

branched,  leaves  acute  Jar  ate,  calyx  gibbous. J  * 

1.  Thymus  patavinus.  Great  -flowered  'Thyme  * 

Un.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  142.  Jacqu.  obf.  4.  7  p 
ry  kew.  2.  314.  Hesfont.  atlant.  2.  2& 

Llinopodium  perenne  pulegii  odore,  majoranje  folio, 
patavmum.  Bocc.  mnj.  60.  /.  45  V 

*7  K  Flowers 
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Flowers  in  whorls ,  throat  inflated  longer  than  the  calyx, 
leaves  ovate  ferrate,  ftems  fuffruticofe. 

1 2.  Thymus  alpinus.  Alpine  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  826.  Jyft.  542.  Reich.  3.  81.  JVilld. 
3.  142.  Jacqu.  auftr.  1.  60.  t.  97.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  734.  Krock.  filef.  n.  956.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
356.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  80. 

T.  montanus.  Crantz  auftr.  278. 

Clinopodium.  Hall.  helv.  n.  238. 

C.  montanum.  Bauh.  pin.  225.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  50. 
t.  45* 

Acini  pulchra  fpecics.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  620.  Mill, 
did.  n.  2.  ed.  7. 

Whorls  fix-flowered,  leaves  roundifh  hluntifh  concave 
ferrate ,  corollas  inflated. 

13.  Thymus  montanus.  Mountain  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  143.  JValdft.  &  Kitaib. 
rar.  Hung.  ined. 

T.  pannonicus.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  77* 

T.  Hall.  helv.  n.  236. 

Serpyllum  angufto  &  lanuginofo  folio.  Cluf.  pann. 
628.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  267. 

S.  pannonicum  3.  Cluf  hift.  235. 

Flowers  in  whorls,  peduncles  one -flowered ,  ftem  ere 51 
branched,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire ,  calyxes  fmooth. 

14.  Thymus  Piperella. 

Lin.  fyft.  542.  Reich.  3.  81.  JVilld.  3.  143. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  81.  t.  37.  /.  3.  Vahl  fly  mb.  2. 
65.  Besfont.  atlant.  2.  28. 

T.  imbricatus.  Forfk.  defer.  108. 

Marum  hifpanicum  nigrum.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  166.  t. 

1 17.  Barr.  rar.  354.  t.  694. 

Peduncles  many-flowered  lateral ,  leaves  ovate  obtufe 
fmooth  nerved  quite  entire. 

15.  Thymus  Brownei.  Jamaica  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  144.  Swartz  prodr.  89. 
Brown  jam.  259.  n.  1. 

Leaves  orbicular  crenate,  flowers  peduncled  axillary. 

16.  Thymus  filiformis.  Small-leaved  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  144.  Ait.  kew.  1.  313. 
Flowers  axillary  folitary  peduncled,  leaves  cordate  acute 
quite  entire  petiole d,  ftems  filiform  decumbent.^ 

17.  Thymes  cephalotus.  Great-headed  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  826.  Reich.  3.  82.  JVilld.  3.  144. 
Vahl fymb.  3.  77. 

T.  lufitanicus  cephalotos,  fquamis  capitularum  ampli- 
oribus.  Tournef.  inft.  196. 

Tragoriganum  didtamni  capite  hifpanicum.  Barr.  ic. 

788.  Bocc.  muf.  1.  50.  t.  43. 

Heads  loofely  imbricate,  brades  broad-ovate  coloured  un¬ 
dotted,  leaves  linear  quite  entire. 

[18.  Thymus  ftriatus.  Striated  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  3.  144.  Vahl fymb.  3.  78. 
Heads  clofely  imbricate ,  brakes  ovate  and  the  leaves 
linear-lanceolate  Jlriated  dotted  at  the  edge.~\ 

19.  Thymus  villofus.  Hairy  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  827.  Reich.  3.  82. 

T.  lufitanicus,  folio  capillaceo  villofo,  capite  magno 
purpurafeente  oblongo  et  rotundo.  Tournef.  inft. 
196. 

Heads  imbricate  large,  brakes  toothed,  leaves  briftle- 
Jhaped  hairy. 

10.  Thymus  Maftichina.  Maftick  Thyme. 

Lin.  fpec.  827.  fyft.  542.  Reich.  3.  82.  JVilld. 
3.  145.  mant.  413.  hort.  cliff.  306.  upft  160. 
Gron.  orient.  73.  Aftfo  aragon.  11.  543.  Besfont. 
atlant.  2.  29. 

Sampfucus  f.  Marum  maftichen  redolens.  Bauh.  pin. 
224. 

Marum  vulgare  f.  Clinopodium.  Bod.  pempt.  271. 
Blackw.  t.  134. 

Marum.  Tabern.  ic.  341.  Ger.  544.  1.  emac.  670. 
1.  Raii  hift.  520.  Rivin.  man.  40. — vulgare. 
Park,  theat.  12.  7. 

Maftichina.  Mill.  did.  ed.  3.  &  4. 

Flowers  in  whorls,  calyxes  lanuginofe ,  tooth  of  the  calyx 
fetaceous  villofe, 

21.  Thymus  Tragoriganum.  Goat' 's -Thy me. 

Lin.  fyft.  542.  Reich.  3.  82.  JVilld.  3.  145. 
mant.  84.  Turr.  farfet.  11. 

Tragoriganum  creticum.  Bauh.  pin.  223.  Park, 
theat.  16.  n.  t.  17.  /.  1.  Raii  hift.  523. 


T.  cretenfe.  Ger.  emac.  668.  fl 
T.  magnum.  Alp.  exot.  79.  t.  78. 

T.  2.  altera  fpecies.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  355. 

Flowers  in  whorls,  ftem  fuffruticofe  ered,  leaves  hifpid 

acuminate .] 

22.  Thymus  virginicus.  Virginian  or  Savory  Thyme. 

Lin.  fyft.  542.  Reich.  3.  83.  JVilld,  3.  145. 
Satureia  virginiana.  Lin.  fpec.  793.  Herm.  par.  t. 

218.  Mill.  did.  n.  4. 

Pulegium  eredtum  virginianum  anguftifolium,  floribus 

in  cymis  oppofitis.; .  Mor.  hift.  3.  371.  f.  11.  t.  7. 

ft  8. 

Clinopodium.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  304.  Gron.  virg.  65. 

Pluk.  phyt.  t.  54.  /.  3. 

Serpentaria  virginiana.  Bocc.  muf.  2.  161.  t.  115. 
Heads  terminating,  ftem  ered,  leaves  lanceolate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  [Root  woody,  fibrous,  brown,  perennial.  Stem* 
numerous,  woody,  branched,  leafy,  pubefeent,  com¬ 
monly  tinged  with  red :  branches  alternate.  Leaves 
petioled,  elliptic  or  ovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  hol¬ 
low-dotted  with  little  pellucid  glands,  ciliate  at  the 
bafe  and  on  the  petiole  with  a  few  fine  white  hairs ; 
otherwife  it  is  commonly  fmooth,  though  fometimes 
hairy  all  over.  Heads  of  flowers  terminating,  roundifh, 
with  little  leaves  among  them.  Flowers  pedicelled. 
Calyx  ftriated  or  ribbed,  dotted  like  the  leaves ;  the 
two  lower  teeth  deeply  gafhed,  narrower,  acute,  ci¬ 
liate  ;  the  mouth  doled  with  white  converging  villofe 
hairs :  according  to  Withering,  it  is  coloured,  with  a 
circle  of  white  hairs  running  round  the  infide  at  the 
bafe  of  the  fegments,  which,  while  the  plant  is  in 
flower,  lie  flat  to  the  fides  of  the  calyx,  but  when  the 
corolla  falls  off,  expand  and  clofe  up  its  mouth. — * 
Corolla  purplifh  red  ;  the  upper  lip  eredt  and  turning 
back  a  little;  lower  divided  into  three  obtufe-  feg¬ 
ments,  the  middle  one  longeft.  Stamens  divaricating ; 
the  pair  inferted  below  the  upper  lip  Ihorter  than  the 
tube,  that  below  the  under  lip  longer  than  the  tube. 
Anthers  very  minute.  Style  longer  than  the  corolla 
and  turning  upwards.  Seeds  of  a  brown  colour  and 
very  fmall. 

Native  of  Europe,  on  heaths  and  dry  downs,  flow¬ 
ering  in  july  and  auguft. 

The  whole  plant  of  Wild  Thyme  is  fragrant,  and 
yields  an  eflential  oil  that  is  very  heating.  An  infu- 
fion  of  the  leaves  removes  the  head-ach  occafioned 
by  a  debauch.  It  has  the  fame  fenfible  qualities  as 
Garden  Thyme,  but  the  flavour  is  milder,  and  rather 
more  grateful.  Its  eflential  oil  is  both  fmaller  in 
quantity  and  lefs  acrid,  and  its  fpirituous  extradl  comes 
greatly  Ihort  of  the  penetrating  warmth  and  pungency 
of  the  other. 

It  is  a  common  notion  that  the  flelh  of  Iheep,  that 
feed  upon  aromatic  plants,  particularly  Wild  Thyme, 
is  fuperior  in  flavour  to  other  mutton.  The  truth  is, 
that  Iheep  do  not  crop  thefe  aromatic  plants,  unlefs 
now  and  then  by  accident,  or  when  they  are  firft 
turned  on  hungry  to  downs,  heaths  or  commons ; 
but  the  foil  and  fituations  favorable  to  aromatic  plants, 
produce  a  Ihort  fweet  pafturage  bell  adapted  to  feed¬ 
ing  Iheep,  whom  nature  defigned  for  mountains,  and 
not  for  turnep  grounds  and  rich  meadows. 

The  attachment  of  bees  to  this  and  other  aromatic 
plants  is  well  known. 

Few  plants  are  l'ubjedt  to  more  varieties  than  Wild 
Thyme.  In  its  molt  natural  ftate,  on  dry  expofed 
downs,  it  is  fmall  and  procumbent;  but  when  it  grows 
among  furze  or  other  plants,  it  runs  up  with  a  (lender 
(talk  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height.  It  differs  alfo  very 
much  in  the  fmoothnefs  or  hairinefs  of  its  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  fometimes  larger  than  ordinary ;  and  of  a 
.  paler  purple  colour,  or  even  white. 

The  varieties  j3,  y  and  n  are  not  uncommon :  5  de¬ 
pends  principally  upon  the  authority  of  Petiver,  who 
found  it  in  Okeyhole,  Somerfetfhire.  According  to 
Miller,  if  it  be  his  glaber]  the  leaves  are  broader  and 
fmo other  than  thole  of  the  common  fort ;  the  (talks 
grow  much  longer ;  the  joints  are  farther  diftant,  the 
heads  of  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  corolla  is  of  a 
brighter  purple  colour.  There  is  a  variety  of  it  with 
variegated  leaves,  which  was  formerly  planted  for 
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edgings  to  borders,  and  is  frequently  brought  in  pots 
to  the  London  markets. 

£.  Lemon  Thyme  is  frequently  kept  in  gardens,  for 
the  agreeable  odour  of  its  leaves :  when  this  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  the  plants  have  not  the  fame  fcent,  it 
is  therefore  an  accidental  variety,  which  is  preferved 
by  means  of  flips  or  cuttings.  It  is  found  wild  in 
Kent,  and  at  Downton-caftle,  Shropfhire. 

.  £•  Is  known  by  its  narrow  fmooth  leaves,  fmellino- 
like  thofe  of  the  Walnut  tree.  [Dr.  Woodville  hi 
figure  correfponds  beft  with  this  variety. 

n.  The  Hoary  Wild  Thyme,  obferved  by  Ray  on 
Gogmagog  hills,  and  the  like  barren  places,  fcarcely 
differs  in  any  thing  from  the  common  except  in  its 
hairinefs.  The  angujiifolium  hirjutum  of  Bauhin  is 
different  from  this,  and  is  perhaps  a  diftinCt  fpecies 
n.  2.  1 

S.  The  fmall  creeping  Wild  Thyme,  without 
fcent,  was  fent  to  Plukenet  from  Ireland,  by  Bona- 
vert. 

1.  The  more  fhrubby  hairy  Mother  of  Thvme  or 
Wild  Thyme,  was  found  by  Lhwyd  near  Llanberys 
and  by  James  Shcrard  on  Snowdon. 

Another  variety  is  mentioned  by  Linneus,  with 
woolly  heads,  which  are  the  nidus  of  fome  infed 
I  his  is  not  uncommon  in  England.  Veronica  Cha- 
rmedrys  Glecoma  hederacea,  Valeriana  Locufta,  and 

caufe  antS>  aiC  frecluendy  diftorted,  from  a  flmilar 

The  Latin  name  of  Serpyllum ,  and  the  Greek 
sgTTvWoii,  is  derived  from  tgnu,  to  creep. 

2.  This,  which  is  confidered  as  a  variety  of  the 
preceding  by  Linneus,  is  not  changed  into  that  by 
culture,  according  to  Willdenow.  It  is  a  native  of 
Germany  and  France,  on  rocks.  Miller  defcribes 
his  lanuginoJus\  as  having  trailing  flender  ftalks,  with 
fmall,  ovate -lanceolate,  hoary  leaves,  and  the  young 
ihoots  or  the  fame  year  very  white  and  hoary.  The 
leaves  are  ftiffer  than  thofe  of  the  other  forts.  The 
flowers,  which  are  in  round  terminating  heads,  are  of 
a  bright  purple  colour.  According  to  him,  it  grows 
naturally  in  the  fqreft  of  Fontainbleau. 

[3-  Stems  fruticulofe,  filiform,  fmooth  below,  vil- 
lofe  above,  afh-coloured,  branched  :  branches  jointed, 
and  forming  a  ring  after  the  leaves  are  fallen.  Leaves 
very  fmooth,  nervelefs,  hollow-dotted  on  both  fides, 
ciliate  at  the  bafe  Head  terminating,  feflile,  hemi- 
^encaI>  girt  with  many  leaves  of  the  fame  ftrufture 

w  h  -he  rem  but  larger-  Calyx  marked 

with  railed  hairy  lines  ;  teeth  awl-fhaped,  ciliate 


ii  r  C  ,  •  ’  d-wi-mapea,  ciliate. 

Corolla^  fomewhat  hairy.  Stamens  longer  than  the 

corolla  .—Native  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  mount  Chadra. 

4-  harden  Thyme  is  more  hoary,  higher,  harder 
and  more  woody  than  the  Serpyllum  or  Wild  Thyme  • 

the  leaves  are  whiter  and  narrower :  and  the  flowers 
Imaller y. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  Siberia ;  flow¬ 
ering  from  may  to  auguft.] 

Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  the  broad-leaved  and 
narrow-leaved  Garden  Thyme.  The  latter,  he  fays, 
has  fhorter  ftalks ;  the  leaves  are  longer,  narrower, 
and  end  in  fharper  points,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
noaryj  the  flowers  grow  in  long  whorled  fpikes,  and 
are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  (broad-leaved) 

Tournefort  has  two  other  varieties,  one  very  hoary 
the  other  with  the  heads  much  fmaller. 

This  herb  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  tafte.  The  qualities  are  faid  by  Ber- 
gius  to  be  refolvent,  emmenagogue,  diuretic,  tonic 
and  ftomachicj  but  we  find  no  difeafe  mentioned  in 
which  its  ufe  is  recommended  either  by  him  or  other 
writers  on  the  Materia  Medica.  Its  aromatic  qua¬ 
lities  indicate  that  it  may  be  ul'eful  in  thofe  complaints 
for  which  other  verticillatae,  as  lavender,  fage,  rofe- 
mary,  &c.  are  employed. — It  yields  a  fpecies  of  Cam 
phor  in  diftillation  with  water2. 

Thyme  was  cultivated  in  1596  by  Gerarde®:  and 
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doubtlefs  long  before ;  thefe  aromatic  herbs  being  fo 
much  ufed  in  cookery,  before  the  oriental  fpices  were 

gPa^n  tkey  infufe  it  in  the  pickle  with 
which  they  preferve  their  olives. 

5.  Stems  numerous,  branched  or  Ample,  pubef- 
cent,  roundifh.  Leaves  cluftered,  obtufef  quite  en¬ 
tire,  petroled,  longer  than  the  interncdes,  nerved  un¬ 
derneath,  glandular-dotted.  Bradtes  lanceolate,  lono-er 
than  the  flower,  quite  entire.  Flowers  in  who?ls, 
cluflered  into  a  blunt  round  fpike.  Calyx  round,  PU- 
belcent,  ftriated,  dotted ;  teeth  briftle-fhaped,  ciliate 
the  two  lower  ones  longer  than  the  other  three.  Co¬ 
rolla  purple,  glandular,  longer  than  the  calyx,  the 
lame  fize  as  in  Garden  Thyme. 

.  ^adve  °f  Mount  Atlas,  about  Tlemfen;  flowerin'* 
in  fpnng.  & 

6.  This  is  a  branching  fhrub :  branches  flender, 
eredt,  pubefcent  at  the  upper  part.  Leaves  quite 
entire,  beneath  nerved  and  dotted.  Flowers  cluftered, 
terminating,  in  an  oblong  head.  BraCtes  acute, 
nerved,  length  of  the  flowers.  Calyx  villofe,  ftri- 
ated,  with  briftle-fhaped  teeth.  Corolla  fmall,  rofe- 
coloured.  It  is  allied  to  the  next  fpecies,  but  has  the 
eaves  very  fmooth,  not  ciliate ;  and  the  braCtes 
widei  at  the  bafe. — Native  of  Barbary,  near  La 
Calle  b. 

7.  This  has  the  appearance  of  common  Garden 
Thyme.  Branches  many,  recurved  before  flowerin'*. 
Leaves  rolled  back  longitudinally,  pubefcent  above, 
red  underneath.  Petioles  ciliate.  Corolla  white 
Leaves  rugged,  thickifh,  dotted.  It  varies  with 
hairy  leaves  d. 

Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  1786,  by  William 
Pitcairn,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  auguft0. 

8.  Stems  half  a  foot  high,  branched  at  the  bafe, 
feveral  from  one  root,  upright,  round,  pubefcent  to¬ 
wards  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  eight  lines  long, 
and  a  line  and  half  wide,  on  very  fhort  petioles,  atte¬ 
nuated  to  both  ends,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  dotted 
underneath.  Upper  floral  leaves  like  thofe  of  the 
ftem,  but  fhorter  and  three-nerved.  Calyxes  rough- 
haired,  ftriated.  Corollas  longer  than  the  calyx.  °  It 
varies  with  leaves  narrower  by  half ;  is  abundantly  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  preceding,  and  is  not  even  like  it  in 
habit.  It  derives  the  trivial  name  from  L.  B.  Marf- 
chall  ab  Biberftein,  a  very  fagacious  and  indefatigable 
botanift,  who  found  it  in  Tauria.  Pallas  took  it  for  the 
T.  Zygis f. 

9.  1  his  is  a  very  branching,  upright  fhrub : 
branches  approximating :  bark  on  the  older  branches 
cloven.  Leaves  very  fmall,  perennial,  very  clofe  to¬ 
gether,  ftiffifh^  nerved  beneath,  with  the  margin  bent 
downwards  and  ciliate.  Flowers  in  whorls,  axillary, 
pedicelled,  longer  than  the  leaf  numerous.  Calyx 
flender,  round,  ftriated;  teeth  briftle-fhaped,  ciliate, 
the  two  lower  ones  longer.  Corolla  purple,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  the  fame  fize  as  thofe  of  T.  Serpyl¬ 
lum  :  upper  lip  entire,  obtufe;  the  three  lobes  of  the 
lower  aim  oft  equal,  rounded.  Stamens  fhorter  than 
the  corolla.  Style  a  little  longer  than  the  ftamens. 

It  has  no  glands,  or  very  few,  and  flowers  in  winter. 

— Native  of  dry  barren  hills  near  Algiers5. 

10.  Root  annual,  Ample,  fibrousf  Stems  villofe, 
branched,  afcending,  about  fix  inches  high,  hairy' 
purplifh :  branches  like  the  ftalk,  long,  fpreading, 
the  bottom  ones  oppofite.  Leaves  in  diftant  pairs, 
ovate,  acute,  fhortly  petioied,  moftly  ferrate,  the 
inner  middle  part  next  the  petiole  entire,  the  outer 
middle  part  next  the  point  toothed,  the  edges  turned 
a  little  back  and  ciliate :  fometimes  quite  entire  or 
having  only  a  fingle  notch  on  each  fide  :  they  vary  to 
roundifh  or  oblong,  and  the  upper  ones  taper  very 
much  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  about  fix  in  a  whorl,  each 
on  a  pedicel  various  in  length.  Calyx  fwelling  at  the 
bafe  on  the  lower  fide,  deeply  grooved,  the  prominent 
ribs  fringed  with  briftly  hairs  :  upper  lip  ereCt,  with 
three  broadifh  nearly  equal  fegments ;  lower  projectin'* 
in  two  narrow  fharp  ones :  mouth  fringed  with  white 
hairs,  which  pointing  inwards  completely  clofe  it  when 
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the  corolla  is  fallen.  Corolla  purple:  tube  dilated 
unwards:  upper  lip  Sorter,  blunt,  turned  back, 
fliehtly  notched ;  lower  of  three  roundifli  fegments, 
the  middle  one  longer,  obcordate,  marked  at  the  bale 
with  a  raifed  white  iemilunar  fpot,  and  a  fpot  or  two 
of  darker  purple.  Anthers  lmall,  red.  Style  the 
length  of  the  ftamens.  Seeds  oblong.  ; 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  hilly  fields,  efpecially in 
a  calcareous  foil':  flowering  in  july  and  auguft.  Not 
uncommon  in  England  :  as  about  Charlton,  Dartford, 
and  other  parts  of  Kent ;  in  Surry  and  Norfolk  not 
unfrequent;  Gogmagog  hills  and  Newmarket  heath 
in  Cambridgelhire ;  Barton  hill  and  Aipley  in  Bed- 
fordlhire;  Headington  Wick,  Stonesfield  and  South 
Leigh  in  Oxfordfhire ;  on  St.  Vincent  s  rocks  near 
Briftol ;  on  the  fide  of  Hamilton,  Yorkfhire;  &c. 

It  has  a  pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  but  commonly 
much  weaker  than  in  T.  Serpyllum,  to  which  it  bears 
very  little  refemblance :  it  is  much  more  like  T .  alpi- 
nus,  but  the  flowers  of  that  are  nearly  twice  as  large 
and  the  fwelling  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  is  not  fo  con' 
fide  r  able1*. 

ii.  From  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  arife  many 
ftems,  from  a  palm  to  a  foot  in  height,  afeending, 
pubefeent,  branched.  Leaves  ovate  or  lanceolate, 
acute,  fomewhat  villofe,  more  or  lefs  ferrate  above 
the  middle,  petioled.  The  whorls  have  about  ten 
flowers.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  axillary,  fliort. 
Calyx  ten-ftreaked,  pubefeent.  Corolla  pale  red 1 
a  little  larger  than  that  of  T.  Acinos,  according  to 
Desfontaines.  * 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  it  is  very  nearly  allied  to 
the  next  fpecies. — It  feems  to  be  biennial,  if  not  an¬ 
nual. 

Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  the  South  of  Europe 
and  Hungary.  Desfontaines  found  it  near  Mafear  in 
Barbary. — Boccone  had  the  plant  from  the  Padua 
garden;  and  Jacquin  received  the  feeds  at  various 
times  from  feveral  botanifts,  under  Boccone’s  name. 
—It  was  introduced  in  1776,  by  Jofcph  Nicholas  de 
Jacquin,  M.  D.  and  flowers  here  from  june  to 
-  auguft  k. 

1  a.  This  is  allied  nearly  to  T.  Acinos,  but  it  is  a 
larger  plant,  and  the  flowers  are  three  times  as  big, 
peduncled,  four  on  each  fide. 

According  to  Scopoli,  the  leaves  are  ovate,  toothed 
here  and  there  above  the  middle,  on  villofe  petioles. 
Peduncles  villofe,  two  lines  long,  Ihorter  than  the 
calyxes,  and  thefe  Ihorter  than  the  corolla.  Calyx 
ftriated,  hairy,  more  or  lefs  violet-coloured.  Corolla 
red  ;  the  middle  fegment  emarginate. 

Villars  fays,  it  differs  from  T.  Acinos,  in  having 
larger,  greener  and  lefs  hard  leaves ;  ftems  lower  and 
lefs  branched ;  flowers  twice  as  large,  with  the  calyx 
coloured  not  gibbous. 

Krocker  fays,  that  the  flowers  are  three  times  as 
big  as  thofe  of  T.  Acinos,  and  redder;  the  leaves 
more  orbicular,  and  lefs  ferrate ;  almoft  indeed  quite 
entire. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Auftria,  Carniolia, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy. — It  was  cultivated  in  1731, 
by  Mr.  Miller1 who  fays  that  he  received  the  feeds 
from  Auftria,  Iftria  and  Bohemia.  It  flowers  from 
june  to  feptember. 

Villars  fays,  it  has  an  aromatic  odour,  with  an 
agreeable  acid,  approaching  to  that  of  lemon,  in 
which  as  well  as  in  its  charadlers  it  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Calamints  and  Meliffa  than  to  Serpyllum.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  Scopoli  has  united  them,  and  Dr.  Smith 
has  united  the  Calamints  to  this  genus. 

13.  Stem  half  a  foot  high,  ere<5t,  branched,  pu¬ 
befeent  at  the  corners.  Leaves  petioled,  blunt, 
fmooth,  dotted  on  both  fides,  veined  beneath.  Whorls 
many-flowered.  Calyxes  ftriated,  with  the  three 
upper  teeth  oblong,  cuiped,  fmooth,  and  the  two 
lower  lanceolate-fubulate,  longer,  ciliate. — Native  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  the  Valais  and  Piedmont 

Allioni  fays,  it  conftantly  prelerved  its  hairinefs, 
the  fize  of  its  leaves,  and  its  peculiar  habit,  for  many 
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years,  when  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Turin. 

14.  Stem  almoft  decumbent,  round,  Ample  or 
little  branched;  the  firft  branches  oppofite,  the  reft 
alternate.  Leaves  fubfeffile,  with  the  aromatic  odour 
of  Serpyllum.  The  ftems  and  branchlets  begin  to 
flower  about  the  middle.  From  each  axil  iffues  a 
fhort  peduncle  fupporting  three  or  five  flowers,  the 
two  lower  of  which  flower  later,  the  middle  one 
earlier,  without  any  bradtes,  and  on  a  longer  peduncle. 
Calyx  ftriated,  cylindrical,  the  teeth  ending  in  a 
fpinule,  the  three  upper  ones  a  little  Ihorter.  Corolla 
purple ;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  upper  lip 
eredt,  cordate,  roundly  emarginate;  lower  trifid,  the 
lateral  fegments  ovate,  the  middle  one  wider,  emar¬ 
ginate.  Filaments  very  Ihort:  anthers  femilunar, 
purple  on  the  inner,  white  on  the  outer  part.  Style 
Hi  or  ter  than  the  anthers.  This  plant  is  nearer  to  Me¬ 
liffa  than  to  Thymus41. 

Dav.  Royen  remarks,  that  it  refembles  Meliffa  Ne- 
peta,  but  is  fmooth,  and  that  the  leaves  are  very 
lmall. 

Vahl  fays,  that  he  has  obferved  numerous  indi¬ 
viduals  of  this  fpecies,  in  fome  places  lcarcely  a  fin¬ 
ger’s  length  and  decumbent,  with  the  leaves  in  cluf- 
ters,  and  fewer  flowers  in  the  axils ;  but  for  the  moft 
part  half  a  foot  high,  with  many-flowered  peduncles. 
The  leaves  are  always  a  little  thickened  at  the  edge, 
and  the  keel  is  ciliate. — Forlkahl’s  plant  differs  from 
Linneus’s  only  in  being  fmaller  in  all  its  parts. 

Native  of  Spain-,  Barbary  and  Arabia. 

15.  This  is  very  fmall  and  herbaceous.  Flowers 
folitary,  acute,  on  a  very  fliort  peduncle.  Upper  lip 
of  the  corolla  (lightly  bifid,  eredt ;  middle  fegment  of 
the  lower  larger,  cordate. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in 
many  parts  °. 

16.  Native  of  the  Balearic  iflands,  Majorica,  Mi¬ 
norca  and  Yvica.  Introduced  in  1770,  by  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Malcolm.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july p.] 

17.  This  has  a  low  woody  Item,  from  which  come 
out  many  ftiff  branches  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
Leaves  fmall,  narrow.  Heads  of  flowers  pretty  large, 
terminating.  Corolla  white  and  very  fmall.  The 
whole  plant  is  hoary,  and  has  a  weak  aromatic  feent. 

[Stems  filiform,  purplifh,  with  a  few  Ample  op¬ 
pofite  flowering-branches  at  top,  fomewhat  villofe  and 
of  an  alh-colour.  Leaves  feffile,  fpreading,  nerve- 
lefs,  ciliate  at  the  bafe,  a  little  bent  back  at  the  edge, 
dotted  on  both  fides :  two  under  the  heads  linear-lan¬ 
ceolate,  a  little  longer,  obfeurely  oblique-nerved. 
Bundles  of  leaves  in  all  the  axils.  Heads  at  the  ends 
of  the  Item  and  upper  branches,  folitary,  the  fize  of 
a  hazel  nut.  Bradtes  obliquely  nerved,  membranace¬ 
ous,  purple,  acuminate,  quite  entire,  ciliate.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  purple :  the  upper  lip  a  little  wider :  teeth 
briftle-fhaped ;  the  two  lower  ciliate9. 

Native  of  Spain  and  Portugal. — Tournefort  diftin- 
guilhes  three  varieties :  one  with  very  wide  bradtes ; 
a  fecond  with  larger  heads,  and  a  third  with  fmaller 
heads. 

18.  This  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  having 
Ihorter  ftiffer  ftems,  not  branched  at  top ;  wider,  up¬ 
right  leaves,  ftriated  beneath,  ferrate,  dotted  only  at 
the  edge ;  the  heads  fmaller,  clofely  imbricate ;  the 
bradtes  ftriated,  fmaller,  dotted. 

Native  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  whence  it  was 
fent  to  Vahl  by  Cyrillok] 

19.  This  has  (lender,  woody,  hairy  (talks,  which 
grow  eredt  about  fix  inches  high.  The  lower  leaves 
come  out  in  clufters,  but  the  upper  ones  are  in  pairs. 
The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  Angle  fcaly  heads.  The 
leafy  feales  are  indented  in  acute  points,  and  the 
purple  flowers  peep  out  between  them  in  july;  but 
they  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England. — Native  of 
Portugal. 

[This  and  the  cephalotus  were  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759. 

20.  This  is  an  intermediate  fpecies  between  Satu- 
reia  and  Thymus,  but  fince  the  ftamens  are  concealed 

n  Allioni.  *  Browne.  r  Hort.  kew. 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  corolla,  and  the  ftyle  is  longer 
than  the  corolla,  Linneus  refers  it  to  this  genus. 
Whorls  feveral,  diftant.  Corollas  white,  the  length 
of  the  calyx3. 

it  is  a  fhrub,  a  foot  in  height,  or  a  little  more. 
Leaves  heaped  on  the  Item,  linear  or  even  ovate, 
the  lower  hoary  beneath,  the  upper  ones  fmooth. 
Whorls  hirfute.  Teeth  of  the  calyx  hairy  and  as  it 
were  feathered1. 

Native  of  Spain.  Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596“. 
Tt  is  omitted  in  the  later  editions  of  Miller’s  Dic¬ 
tionary. 

21.  This  is  a  fweet-fmelling  plant.  Stems  hirfute, 
a  loot  high.  Leaves  acuminate  both  ways,  and 
fti/Hfh. — Native  of  the  ifland  of  Candia  or  Crete*.] 

22.  Root  perennial]  but  the  ftalk  annual,  riling 
about  a  foot  and  half  high,  ftiff,  angular,  branching 
out  towards  the  top.  Leaves  ftiff,  pointed,  about  an 
inch  and  half  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  having  a  ftrong 
feent  of  Pennyroyal.  Flowers  white,  colle&ed  into 
globular  heads.  They  appear  in  July ;  but  the  feeds 
feldom  ripen  in  England. — Native  of  North  America. 

[It  was  cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller7.] 
propagation  and  culture. 

1.  The  common  Mother  of  Thyme  or  Wild 
Thyme,  is  very  frequent  on  dry  paftures,  and  is  very 
rarely  admitted  into  gardens.  This  plant  may  be  pro¬ 
pagated  either  by  feeds  or  parting  the  roots  j  the  fea- 
l'on  for  either  is  in  march  or  odtober.  If  it  is  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds,  they  lhould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of 
light  earth,  obferving  not  to  bury  the  feeds  too  deep, 
which  will  caufe  them  to  rot,  nor  to  fow  them  too 
thick,  for  the  feeds  are  very  lmall.  When  the  plants 
are  come  up,  they  lhould  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds ;  and  if  the  fpring  lhould  prove  dry,  and  they 
are  watered  twice  a  week,  it  will  greatly  promote 
their  growth.  In  june  the  plants  fhould  be  thinned, 
leaving  them  about  fix  inches  afunder  each  way,  that 
they  may  have  room  to  fpread ;  and  thofe  plants 
which  are  drawn  out  may  be  tranfplanted  into  frefh 
beds  at  the  fame  diftance,  obferving  to  water  them 
until  they  have  taken  root  ;  after  which  they  will  re¬ 
quire  no  farther  care  but  to  keep  them  clear  from 
weeds,  and  the  winter  following  they  may  be  drawn 
up  for  ufe. 

,  But  if  the  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots,  the  old  plants  lhould  be  taken  up  at  the  times 
before  mentioned,  and  flipped  into  as  many  parts  as 
can  be  taken  off  the  root ;  thefe  lhould  be  tranfplanted 
into  beds  of  frefh  light  earth,  at  fix  or  eight  inches 
diftance,  obferving,  if  the  fealon  is  dry,  to  water 
them  until  they  have  taken  root,  after  which  they 
muft  be  duly  weeded,  and  they  will  thrive,  and  foon 
be  fit  for  ufe. 

In  order  to  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  fome  of 
the,  old  roots  lhould  remain  unremoved  in  the  place 
where  they  were  fown  the  preceding  year ;  thefe  will 
flower  in  june,  and  in  July  the  feeds  will  ripen,  which 
muft  be  taken  as  foon  as  ripe,  and  beat  out,  other- 
wife  the  firft  rain  will  wafh  it  all  out  of  the  hulks. 

Thefe  plants  root  greatly  in  the  ground,  and  thereby 
draw  ouc  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil  fooner  than  moll 
other  plants ;  fo  that  whatever  is  fown  or  planted 
upon  a  lpot  of  ground  whereon  Thyme  grew  the 
preceding  year,  will  feldom  thrive,  unlefs  the  ground 
be  trenched  deeper  than  the  Thyme  rooted,  and  well 
dunged. 

II  this  plant  grows  upon  walls,  or  on  dry,  poor, 
ftony  land,  it  will  endure  the  greateft  cold  of  this 
country  ;  but  in  rich  ground  where  the  plants  grow  vi- 
goroufly,  they  are  fometimes  deftroyed  by  fevere  froft. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves, 
which  is  by  fome  preferved  in  their  gardens. 

7.  16.  17.  19.  20.  Thefe  may  be  increafed  by 
flips,  planted  in  april,  on  an.eaft  border,  and  elofely 
covered  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs,  refrefhing  them 
twice  a  week  with  water,  in  a  moderate  quantity. 

Vv  hen  they  have  put  out  good  roots,  tranfplant  fome 

’  Linn.  mant.  t  AfTo.  u  Hort.  kew-. 
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into  pots,  to  be  Iheltered  under  a  frame  in  winter, 
and  plant  the  reft  on  a  warm  border  of  dry  ground, 
obferving  to  fhade  and  water  them  till  they  have  taken 
new  root :  in  fevere  froft,  the  latter  will  generally  be 
deftroyed.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
fown  on  a  bed  of  light  earth,  in  the  fame  way  as 
common  Marjoram. 

Moft  of  the  other  forts  may  be  increafed  by  flips 
or  parting  the  roots.  Or  the  feeds  may  be  fown  in 
the  fpring.  They  delight  in  dry  undunged  ground, 
where  fome  of  them  will  increafe  by  their  trailino- 
ftalk  s. 

[Thymus.  See  Cunila,  Meliffa,  Satureia ,  Ziziphora . 
Thyrsine.  See  Cytinus. 

I  HYRSis.  See  Dianthus  barbatus. 

Thysselinum.  See  Selinum. ] 

TIARELLA.  {Id  min.  from  Tiara.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  560.  Reich,  n.  609.  Schreb.  n.  16c. 

7*1-309' 

Claff.  10.  2.  Decandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent  ee.  Saxifrage. e  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five -parted  :  fegments  ovate, 
acute,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  permanent,  entire,  inferred 
into  the  calyx. 

St  am.  Filaments  ten,  filiform,  longer  than  the  corolla; 

inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundilh. 

Pist.  Germ  bifid,  ending  in  two  very  fhort  Styles. 
Stigmas  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  one-celled,  two-valved:  valves 
flattifh,  one  twice  as  long  as  the  other. 

Seeds  numerous,  ovate,  finning. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted,  Cor.  five-petalled,  inferted  into  the 
calyx  :  petals  entire.  Cap/,  one-celled,  two-valved, 
with  one  valve  larger. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tiarella  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Tiarella. 

Lin.  Jpec.  580.  Reich.  2.  322.  Wi lid.  2.  659. 
amoen.  3.  17. 

Mitella  nudo  fcapo.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  167.  Gron. 
virg.  160. 

Cortula  americana,  flore  fpicato,  petalis  integris. 

Herm.  par.  t.  129. 

Leaves  cordate. 

2.  Tiarella  trifoliata.  Three-leaved  Tiarella. 

Lin.  Jpec.  580.  Reich.  2.  322.  Willd.  2.  659. 
amoen.  3.  1 7. 

Mitella  foliis  ternatis.  Lin.  amoen.  2.  351. 

Leaves  ternate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  which  creeps. 
Leaves  of  a  light  green  colour,  unequally  indented 
on  their  edges,  on  flender  foot-ftalks,  three  inches 
long,  arifing  immediately  from  the  root.  Flower- 
ftalks  flender,  naked,  about  four  inches  long,  arifing 
alfo  from  the  root  between  the  leaves,  and  terminated 
by  a  loofe  fpike  of  fmall  herbaceous  white  flowers, 
which  appear  in  may,  but  are  feldom  followed  by 
feeds  in  England.  Native  of  North  America,  [and 
the  northern  part  of  Afia. 

Retzius  has  a  fpccies  {obf.  3.  30.  n.  48.)  which  he 
names  unifolia ,  from  its  having  a  Angle  leaf  upon  the 
ftem.  All  the  leaves  are  cordate.  It  is  much  fmaller 
than  the  cordifolia  the  leaves  are  not  lobed,  the 
fcape  is  few-flowered,  and  the  Angle  leaf  on  it  is  al- 
moft  feflile. 

In  cordifolia  the  fcape  is  quite  naked ;  and  the  leaves 
are  dufky,  fublobed,  and  have  the  notches  more  fre¬ 
quent. —  T.  unifolia  is  a  native  of  Newfoundland.] 

2.  This  alfo  has  a  perennial  fibrous  root,  from 
which  fpring  up  a  few  trifoliate  petioled  leaves,  like 
thofe  of  the  Bilberry,  but  much  fmaller.  The  ftalk  is 
flender,  and  rifes  five  or  fix  inches  high ;  it  is  rough 
and  hairy,  has  two  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  one  to¬ 
wards  the  top,  a  little  below  the  fpike  of  flowers  * 
they  are  angular  and  ferrate.  The  ftalk  is  terminated 
by  a  loofe  fpike  of  white  flowers,  which  appear  early 
in  may  j  but  the  plants  rarely  produce  any  feeds  in 
England.  Native  of  the  northern  parts  of  Afia. 
Both  the  forts  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 
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PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefc  plants  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots, 
which  fpread  in  the  ground,  and  fhoot  up  heads, 
which  may  be  taken  off  and  tranfplanted  in  the  au¬ 
tumn.  They  love  a  moift  foil  and  a  fhady  fituation, 
and  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  dean 
from  weeds. 

[Tibouchina.  See  Melaftoma. 

Tickseed.  See  Corifpermum. 

_ _ Sun-flower.  See  Coreopfis. 

Tiera-kuren-pullu.  See  Saccharum . 

Tig  area.  See  Tetracera. 

Tiglium.  See  Croton. 
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Til.  See  Lauras  fcetens.  .  n  „ 

TILIA  (of  Pliny ,  Ac.  Derivation  uncertain.  Papas 

fays  it  is  fo  named  quafi  telia,  quod  lignum  ejus  ad  telo- 
rum  ufutn  fit  utile ,  oblevitatem  ejus.  Martmus  derives 
it  from  t iXoV  penna  ;  on  account  of  the  whitenefs  of  the 
brakes.  Voffius.  The  Dictionaries  derive  it  jrom 

nfliXtot,  Ulmus.)  q 

Lin.  gen.  n.  660.  Reich,  n.  717.  Schreo.n.  B94 

Tournef.  t.  381.  fuff.  292.  Gartn.  t.  113. 

ClaiT.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogyma. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifer re .  Tiliacea  Jufl. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  concave,  coloured,  almofl 
the  fize  of  the  corolla,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  crenate  at  the  tip. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous  (thirty  and  more)  awl 
fhaped,  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist  .Germ  roundiih.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigma  a  blunt  pentagon. 

Per.  Capfule  coriaceous,  globular,  five-celled,  five 
valved,  opening  at  the  bale. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundiih.  . 

Obs.  One  feed  only  commonly  comes  to  maturity ,  and 
drives  the  other  abortive  ones  to  one  fide ,  fo 
that ,  to  an  'incautious  obferver ,  the  capfule 
appears  to  be  one -celled. 

T.  americana  has  jive  Jcales  'placed  round  the 
germ,  annexed  to  the  claws  of  the  corolla. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  five -parted.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Capf.  coriace¬ 
ous,  globular,  five-celled,  five-valved,  opening  at 
the  bafe,  one-feeded. 

species. 

I,  Tilia  europasa.'  European  Lime  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  733.  fyft.  660.  Reich.  2.  584.  Willd. 
2.  1161.  mat.  med.  136.  hort.  cliff.  204.  fl.  fuec. 
n.  471.  Gzrtn.  frud.  2.  15°"  Hudf.  angl.  231. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  49°*  Smith,  brit.  57 I*  engl. 
hot.  t.  610.  Lightf.  fcot.  280.  Relh.  cant.  ed. 
2.  n.  445.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  477.  Fl.  dan.  t.  553. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1030.  Roth,  germ .  1.  229.  2.  587 
Leers  herborn.  n.  407.  Pollich  pal.  n.  5 10 
Neck,  gallob.  232.  Crantz  auftr.  96.  Krock. 
fief.  n.  824.  Villars  dauph.  3.  798.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1626.  Gmel.fb.  4.  179*  Ludw.  ed 
t.  48.  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  87.  Knorr.  del.  1 / 
L.  11.  Willd.  arb.  387.  Regnault  bot.  Hunt 
Evel.  filva  ed.  1.  201.  ed.  2.  194. 

«.  T.  europtea  communis.  Common  Lime  Tree 

T.  grandifolia.  Hcffm.  germ.  184.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2.  461. 

T.  platyphyllos.  Scop.  cam.  n.  641. 

T.  vulgaris  platyphyllos.  Bauh.  hift. 

Rait  hift.  1694.  Jyn.  473. 

T.  fcemina.  Ger.  1298.  emac.  1483.'  Fuchf.  hift. 
862.  Matth.  174. — major.  Park.  theaL  1407. 
/.  2. — folio  majore.  Bauh.  pin.  426.  Blackw. 
t.  469. 

T.  urbana.  Gefn.  t.  3. 

Tilia.  Trag.  hift.  mo.  Dod.  pempt.  838 
(3.  T.  montana  maximo  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  426.  Rail 
hift.  1695. 

y.*T.  europaea  parvifolia.  Small-leaved  Lime  Tree. 
Hoffm.  germ.  185. 

T.  ulmifolia.  Scop.  cam.  n.  642. 

T.  cordata.  Mill.  did.  n.  1.  Du  Roii  harbecc. 
1.  466. 

T.  folio  minore.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  2.  137.  Rail  hift. 
1695.7771.  473. 
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T.  fcemina  folio  minore.  Bauh.  pin.  426. 

T.  fcemina  minor.  Park,  theat.  1407.  n.  3. 

3.  T.  ulmifolia,  femine  hexagono.  Mem.  pin. 
fyn.  473. 

£.  T.  europaea  corallina.  Red-twigged  Lime  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  229.  (3. 

T.  foliis  molliter  hirfutis,  vimimbus  rubris,  fruclu 
tetragono.  Raii fyn.  47 3. 

ir.  T.  bohemica,  foliis  minoribus  glabris,  fruftu  ob- 
longo  utrinque  acuminato  minimo  coftulato. 
Lilli  pifan.  165. 

Flowers  deftitute  of  anedary,  leaves  cordate ,  at  the 
branches  of  the  veins  villofe  underneath . 

2.  Tilia  americana.  Broad-leaved  American  Lime  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  733.  Reich.  2.  584.  Willd.  2.  1162. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  229.  . 

T.  caroliniana.  1Vangenh.amer.ff.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 

2.  4 69.  . 

T.  foliis  majoribus  mucronatis.  Gron.  virg.  ff. 

T.  ampliffimis  glabris  foliis,  noftrati  fimilrs.  Pluk. 

mant.  18 1.  , 

Flowers  furnijhed  with  nedaries ,  leaves  deeply  cordate 

(harply  ferrate  fmooth.  >  _ 

o.  Tilia  pubefcens.  Pubefcent  Carolina  Lime  Tree . 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1162.  Ait.  kew.  2.  229. 

T.  caroliniana.  Mill.  did.  n.  4. 

T.  americana.  TV angenh.  amer .  55* 

Flowers  furnijhed  with  nedaries ,  leaves  truncate  at  the 
’bafe  oblique  toothlet-ferrate  pubefcent  underneath. 

[4.  Tilia  alba.  White  Lime  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1162.  arb.  $ 89.  Waldft. 
et  Kitaibel  hung.  t.  3. 

T.  tomentofa.  Moench.  weiffenft.  136. 

T  americana.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  467. 

Leaves  deeply  cordate  fubfmuate  toothed  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath. 

descriptions,  (Ac. 

I.  The  Lime  or  Linden  is  a  tall  upright  tree,  with 
fmooth  fpreading  branches,  thickly  clothed  with  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  heart-fhaped,  fmooth,  ferrate  leaves, 
pointed  at  the  end,  oblique  at  the  bafe,  glaucous  be¬ 
neath,  and  the  veins,  where  they  branch  off  from  the 
nerve,  being  furnifhed  with  a  tuft  of  glandular  wool, 
as  in  the  Laurus-tinus.  The  flowers,  which  are  de¬ 
lightfully  fragrant,  efpecially  at  night,  come  forth  in 
july,  in  umbels  or  cymes,  (from  three  to  five  toge¬ 
ther,)  on  long  axillary  peduncles,  with  a  Angular  ob¬ 
long,  blunt,  membranaceous,  pale,  entire  bracte, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  peduncle,  and  attached  to  it  for 
about  half  its  length,  and  falling  off  with  it.  Calyx 
o-reen  with  a  downy  edge.  Petals  yellowifh,  obtufe, 
concave.  Stamens  filiform.  Stigma  five-cleft.  Germ 
villofe,  deprefled.  Capfule  fmooth,  with  from  four 
to  eight  unequal  angles :  commonly  one-celled  and 
one-feeded,  fpongy  within,  with  molt  of  the  cells 

abortive.  Seed  roundiih z. 

Gaertner  defcribes  the  capfule  as  coriaceous,  fub- 
turbinate  or  ovate-globular,  terminated  by  a  long  per¬ 
manent  ftyle,  indiflinftly  angular  with  five  filiform 
ribs,  of  a  dufky  or  fmoky  colour,  pubefcent,  five- 
celled,  valvelefs :  partitions  membranaceous,  very 
thin,  white,  obverfe  to  the  ribs.  ^  Receptacle  none: 
but  two  ovaries  one  above  the  other  fattened  to  the 
central  angle  of  the  cells.  Seeds  folitary,  or  fome- 
times,  but  very  feldom,  two  in  a  cell,  but  it  rarely 
happens  that  more  than  one  ripens :  fhape  ovate-acu¬ 
minate,  convex  on  one  fide,  on  the  other  oblcure  y 
angular,  marked  on  the  middle  of  the  belly  wit  an 
oblong  umbilical  fear,  and  having  a  fmall  excavation 
at  the  vertex}  it  is  fmooth  and  of  a  pale  reddifh 

brown  colour.  ,  . . 

Gartner  could  not  obferve  that  the  capfule s  ever 
open  fpontaneoufly  from  the  bafe,  as  Linneus  affirms 
they  do,  nor  could  he  even  difeover  any  veftiges  of 
futures,  he  therefore  fufpedts  that  they  burft  rather 

than  feparate  regularly.  .  ,  T 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  cotyledons  of  the  Lime 
tree  are  fubtrilobate  and  toothed;  and  it  is  peculiar  to 
it,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  thefe  are  already  toothed 
whilft  they  are  lying  within  the  coats  of  the  leed  . 
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Native  of  Europe,  and  according  to  Thunberg  of : 
Japan. — The  fmall-leaved  variety  is  truly  wild  in 
many  parts  of  England,  in  woods  and  on  grafiy  de¬ 
clivities  :  the  common  broad-leaved  and  other  va¬ 
rieties  are  more  commonly  feen  cultivated  in  hedges, 
avenues,  parks  and  before  houfes.  It  will  in  fome 
degree  bear  the  fmoke  of  London  \  The  Lime-trees 
in  St.  James’s  park  are  faid  to  have  been  planted  at 
the  fuggeftion  of  Mr.  Evelyn'.  Probably  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  air,  and  to  avert,  in 
part,  the  evils  pointed  out  in  his  Fumifugium.  The 
Dutch  plant  this  tree  very  much  by  the  fide  of  their 
canals.  The  whole  country  is  perfumed  by  the  flowers 
during  the  months  of  july  and  auguft ;  when  the  ftag- 
nant  water  of  the  canals  in  many  parts  would  other- 
wile  be  very  difagreeable  at  that  feafon.  As  an  orna¬ 
mental  tree  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 
See.  And  in  England  it  was  formerly  much  more 
cultivated  than  it  is  at  prefent.]  Of  late  years,  fays 
Mr.  Miller,  the  Lime  tree  has  been  little  efteemed, 
becaufe  it  is  late  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  come 
out,  and  they  begin  to  decay  firft  in  autumn;  and 
when  it  is  planted  in  a  dry  foil,  the  leaves  frequently 
fall  off  in  july,  and  continue  to  make  a  litter  all  the 
remaining  part  of  the  fummer. 

[It  was  highly  efteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its 
fhade,  and  the  numerous  ufes  for  which  it  ferved  : 

*c  Tilias  ad  mille  ufus  petendas.” 

Mr.  Evelyn  fpeaks  of  it,  as  <cafhameful  negligence, 
that  we  are  no  better  provided  of  nurferies,  for  a  tree 
fo  choice,  and  universally  acceptable  :  for  in  his  time 
they  lent  into  Holland  and  Flanders,  to  our  exceflive 
coft,  whilft  our  own  woods  fpontaneoufly  produce 
them,  and  though  of  fomewhat  a  fmaller  leaf,  yet 
altogether  as  good,  apt  to  be  civilized,  and  made 
more  florid.” 

However  the  Lime  tree  may  be  now  gone  out  of 
fafhion,  it  is  certainly  a  handfome  tree,  having  a 
fmooth  taper  ftraight  trunk,  and  the  branches  forming 
a  beautiful  cone.  The  foliage  alfo  is  fmooth  and  ele¬ 
gant.  It  will  grow  to  a  very  large  fize,  and  the  fhade 
being  reputed  excellent,  it  was  proper  for  avenues, 
when  they  were  in  requeft.  It  makes  a  fine  detached 
objeft  in  parks  and  open  lawns,  planted  fingly.  The 
branches  are  fo  tough  as  feldom  to  be  broken  by  the 
winds ;  and  if  they  are,  no  tree  heals  its  wounds 
fooner.  To  all  this  we  may  add  the  fragrancy  of 
the  flowers,  which  are  continually  haunted  by  beesd. 

Lime-tree  wood  is  turned  into  light  bowls  and 
difhes,  and  into  boxes  for  the  apothecaries.  With 
the  twigs  they  make  balkets  and  cradles.  Formerly 
the  bark  was  ufed  for  writing  tablets.  Shoemakers 
make  drefiers  of  the  plank  to  cut  leather  on.  The 
truncheons  make  a  far  better  coal  for  gunpowder  than 
that  of  Alder  itfelf ;  and  alfo  fcriblets  for  painters  firft 
draughts.  The  wood  is  foft,  light  and  fmooth,  clofe 
grained  and  not  fubjedt  to  the  worm.  The  moft  ele¬ 
gant  ufe  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  for  carving.  Many 
of  Gibbons’s  beautiful  works  in  Lime-tree  are  dif- 
perfed  about  the  kingdom,  in  our  churches  and  pa¬ 
laces;  as  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  Duke  of 
Devonfhire’s  at  Chatfworth,  Trinity  College  Library 
at  Cambridge,  &c. — Mr.  Evelyn  firft  recommended 
him  to  King  Charles  the  Second®.  The  fap  inlpif- 
fated  affords  a  quantity  of  fugar. 

Mr.  Boutcher  remarks,  that  the  timber  is  ftronger 
and  lighter  than  any  fort  of  Willow ;  and  makes  a 
proper  lining  for  rooms,  which  when  painted  will 
laft  long.] 

The  Lime-tree  will  continue  growing,  and  remain 
found  a  great  number  of  years :  in  a  good  loamy  foil, 
it  will  alfo  grow  to  a  confiderable  bulk.  One  of 
thefe  trees  was  near  ten  yards  in  girth  two  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  was  then  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  mentions  one  of  thefe  trees 
which  grew  at  Depeham  in  Norfolk,  that  was  fixteen 
yards  in  circuit,  about  half  a  yard  high,  almoft  twelve 
yards  near  the  ground,  and  in  the  leaft  part  of  the 
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yards  and  a  half;  it  was  thirty  yards  in 

•  ^  Lime-tree  is  deferibed  by  Dr.  Turner  as  grow¬ 
ing  in  a  park  near  Colchefter ;  it  muft  therefore  have 
been  cultivated  in  England  before  1562. 

kinVin  Vv  °i  Wfre  feveral  veiTlarge  trees  of  this 

kind  m  Switzerland  :  as  one  near  Morges  twenty-four 
feet  four  inches  in  circumference;  another  near  the 
great  church  at  Berne  thirty-fix  feet  in  girth,  planted 
before  1410 ;  the  hollow  trunk  of  which  exifted  in 
1 7 20  ;  and  a  third  near  Morat,  at  leaft  thirty-fix  feet 
round,  and  not  lefs  than  ninety  feet  high,  it  was 
loPPed  in  !55°>  and  is  now,  or  was  lately  Handing 
Mr.  Evelyn  gives  an  account  of  feveral  enormous 
Lime-trees  in  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Hungary g. 

Ihe  Italians  and  French  have  followed  the  Latin 
name  in  Ttglio.  and  Tilleul:  we  have  adopted  the  Ger¬ 
man  Linden,  in  our  Lime,  or  as  it  is  in  Gerarde  Line- 
tree. 

_^n  Lincolnfliire,  as  Mr.  Ray  was  informed  by  Dr. 
Martin  Lifter,  it  is  called  BaJI,  becaufe  they  make 
ropes  of  the  bark.— This,  by  maceration,  feparates 
into  thin  tough  layers,  and  is  ufed  for  making  the 
mats  ufed  by  gardeners,  and  called  in  the  north  of 
Europe  Baft.  They  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
exports  from  Ruffia.  This  quality  in  the  bark,  and 
a  great  degree  of  vifeidity  in  the  whole  tree,  evince 
its  acknowledged  affinity  to  the  Mallow  tribe11 . 

iMr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  our  European 
Lime  tree,  the  cordata,  which  is  the  fmall-leaved  one, 
wild  in  England,  and  the  europ&a,  to  which  he  ffives 
Ray’s  fyaonym  of  the  red-twigged  Lime  tree.]°  Of 
the  firft »  he  _  fays,  there  are  two  or  three  varieties, 
whicn  differ  in  the  fize  and  fmoothnefs  of  the  leaves, 
feme  having  much  larger  and  rougher  leaves  than 
others ;  but  they  vary  from  one  to  the  other,  when 
railed  from  feed,  and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether  the 
econd  (europtea)  be  more  than  a  feminal  variety. 

I  he  large-leaved  Dutch  Lime  (maxima  (3.)  was  gene¬ 
rally  preferred  to  our  common  fort,  for  the  fize  of  its 
leaves. 


[Scopoli  alfo,  following  Haller,  diftinguiffies  the 
large-leaved  and  fmall-leaved  varieties.  The  former, 
he  fays,  not  only  has  the  leaves  larger,  but  fofter  and 
fomewhat  hairy  or  villofe;  in  the  latter  they  are 
harder,  and  no  where  villofe :  this  likewife  flowers 
two  or  three  weeks  later. 

<f.  Was  obferved  by  Merret  at  Whitftable  and  near 
Daiking  in  Surry — Ihe  Red  Lime  s  was  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  Stokenchurch-wood,  by  Bobart,  and 
lately  by  Sibthorp. 

In  Rays  fynopfis  (ed.  3.)  three  varieties  are  re¬ 
marked  in  St.  James’s-park.  1.  The  fmooth  fmall- 
leaved.  2.  Ihe  fmooth  large-leaved.  3.  The  foftly 
hairy-leaved.  4.  There  is  a  fourth  with  wrinkled 
leaves  not  hairy ;  of  which  Mr.  Doody  obferved  fe¬ 
veral  trees  on  Enfield-green  going  to  the  Chafe. 

Befides  all  thefe,  there  is  a  variety  with  ftriped 
leaves.]  r 

2.  This  was  brought  from  New  England  by  the 
name  of  Black  Lime ;  the  branches  being  covered 
with  a  dark  brown  bark.  The  leaves  are  large,  heart- 
fhaped,  end  in  acute  points,  are  deeply  ferrate,  and 
of  a  full  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but  of  a  pale 
green  and  a  little  hairy  on  their  under  fide ;  Handing 
upon  long  (lender  foot-ftalks.  The  petals  are  nar¬ 
rower,  and  have  nedtariums  growing  to  their  bafe. 
The  flowers  do  not  appear  till  late  in  july,  a  full 
month  after  the  common  fort.  The  capfules  are 
fmaller,  rounder,  and  left  hairy  than  in  that. 

[Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.  Cultivated  in 
1752  by  Mr.  Miller1.] 

3.  This  tree  feems  to  be  of  much  fmaller  growth 
than  either  of  the  former ;  the  branches  fpread  more 
horizontally ;  the  leaves  are  fmaller,  and  have  a 
fmoother  furfacc,  they  are  heart-lhaped  but  the  mid¬ 
rib  runs  obliquely  to  the  foot-ftalk,  fo  that  one  fide  of 
the  leaf  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  the  edoes  are 
(lightly  ferrate  and  their  ends  run  out  into  long  acute 
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points.  The  bunches  of  flowers  (land  upon  long 
(lender  foot-dalks ;  the  petals  are  narrow,  and  end  in 
acute  points;  they  have  each  a  narrow  nedtanum  fat¬ 
tened  to  their  bale  on  the  infide  (landing  ereft  cloie  to 
the  petals.  The  flowers  emit  a  very  fragrant  odour, 
and  are  continually  haunted  by  bees  during  their  con¬ 
tinuance  :  they  come  out  towards  the  end  of  ju  y, 
and  when  the  feafon  proves  favourable,  the  ieeds 

ripen  in  autumn.  r 

The  feeds  were  brought  from  Carolina  by  Mr.  ua- 
tefby  :  [it  was  therefore  introduced  about  the  year 

4.  The  leaves  are  fnow-white  beneath.  The  flow 
ers  as  in  T.  americana ,  but  fmaller.  In  the  hortus 
kewenfis  it  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  North  America, 
but  no  authority  is  given  ;  and  Kitaibel  having  lately 
difcovered  woods  of  this  fpecies  in  Hungary,  its  iup- 
pofed  American  origin  mud  be  confldered  as  doubt¬ 
ful1.  „ 

It  was  cultivated  in  1767*  by  Mr.  James  C01- 

don”.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  thefe  trees  are  eaflly  propagated  ^  by  layers 
which  in  one  year  will  take  good  root,  and  may  then 
be  taken  o(f,  and  planted  in  a  nurfery,  at  four  feet 
diftance  row  from  row,  and  two  feet  afunder  in  the 
rows.  The  bed  time  to  lay  them  down  and  to  re¬ 
move  them,  is  at  michaelmas,  or  foon  after,  when 
their  leaves  begin  to  fall,  that  they  may  take  root  be¬ 
fore  the  frod  comes  on,  though  they  may  be  laid  and 
tranfplanted  any  time  from  feptember  to  march,  in 
open  weather ;  but  if  the  ioil  is  dry,  it  is  much  the 
/  better  way  to  remove  them  in  autumn,  becaufe  it  will 
fave  a  great  expence  in  watering  them,  efpecially  if 
the  fpring  fliould  prove  dry.  In  this  nurfery  they 
may  remain  four  or  five  years,  during  which  time  the 
ground  (hould  be  dug  every  fpring,  and  condantly 
kept  clear  from  weeds,  and  the  large  fide  (boots 
pruned  off,  to  caufe  them  to  advance  in  height ;  but 
the  fmall  twigs  mud  not  be  pruned  off  from  the  Items, 
becaufe  thefe  are  abfolutely  necedary  to  detain  the 
fap,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  trunks,  which  are 
apt  to  (boot  up  too  (lender,  when  they  are  entirely 
diveded  of  all  their  lateral  twigs.  If  the  foil  in  which 
they  are  planted  be  a  fat  loam,  they  will  make  a  pro¬ 
digious  progrefs  in  their  growth,  fo  that  in  three  years 
time  they  will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  out  where  they  are 
to  remain. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  but,  as 
this  method  is  not  fo  certain  as  by  layers,  that  method 
is  generally  practifed.  In  order  to  obtain  proper 
(boots  for  laying  down,  a  Lime-tree  is  cut  down  clofe 
to  the  ground,  from  the  roots  of  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  drong  (hoots  are  produced  the  following  year ; 
thefe  will  be  drong  enough  to  lay  down  the  following 
autumn,  efpecially  if  the  fmalled  of  them  are  cut  off 
clofe  early  in  the  dimmer ;  for  when  too  many  (hoots 
are  differed  to  grow  all  the  dimmer,  they  will  be 
much  weaker,  than  if  only  a  fufficient  quantity  is  left. 
See  Laying. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  raife  thefe  trees  from 
feeds,  which,  although  it  is  a  (lower  way,  yet  when 
the  trees  are  defigned  to  grow  large,  is  the  bed  me¬ 
thod  ;  and  if  they  are  only  once  tranfplanted,  and 
this  performed  while  they  are  young,  it  will  be  dill 
the  better  way ;  for  all  trees  that  are  tranfplanted 
when  large,  are  (horter  lived  than  thole  which  remain 
in  the  places  where  they  arofe  from  feeds,  and  their 
timber  will  be  founder,  and  grow  to  a  much  larger 
fize. 

When  this  method  is  praftifed,  the  feeds  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  upon  a  (hady 
border  of  moid  light  foil,  where  the  plants  will  come 
up  the  following  fpring ;  but,  when  the  feeds  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  the  plants  will  not 
come  up  till  the  year  after.  When  they  appear, 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  the  following  autumn, 
and  then  carefully  take  them  up  and  tranfplant  them 
imo  a  nurfery,  where  they  may  grow  two  or  three 
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years  to  get  drength,  and  then  may  be  planted  where 
they  are  defigned  to  remain. 

[Mr.  Boutcher  recommends  the  feeds  to  be  ga¬ 
thered  at  the  end  of  oclober,  when  they  are  ripe,  and 
after  being  quite  dry,  to  mix  them  with  fand,  to  pro- 
te£l  them  from  frod  and  rain,  and  to  low  them  the 
beginning  of  march. 

Dr.  Hunter  directs  the  feeds  to  be  fown  in  beds 
three  feet  and  a  half  or  four  feet  wide,  about  an  inch 
afunder,  covering  them  three  quarters  of  an  inch  or 
an  inch  deep.  They  will  appear  in  the  fpring ;  during 
dimmer  they  mud  be  weeded,  and  in  very  dry  wea¬ 
ther  watered  a  little :  before  winter  fift  fome  afhes 
over  them  to  dedroy  the  mofs.  In  two  years  they 
will  be  fit  to  plant  out  in  the  nurfery,  in  rows  two  feet 
and  a  half  afunder,  and  each  tree  at  eighteen  inches 
didance,  (bortening  the  roots  a  little,  and  cutting  off 
any  fide  branches.  They  will  bear  removing  at  any 
fize. 

If  they  are  wanted  to  remove  large,  fays  Mr. 
Boutcher,  they  mud  be  removed  again  and  again 
every  four  years.  At  eleven  years  ©Id  they  will  be 
twenty  feet  high,  and  at  fixteen  years  old,  from  thirty 
to  thirty-five.  This  may  do  for  a  few  trees  dedined 
to  fome  particular  purpofe ;  but  for  utility  they  can 
hardly  be  finally  tranfplanted  too  young. 

In  taking  up  layers,  Mr.  Boutcher  diredls  the  roots 
to  be  moderately  fhortened,  and  fuch  as  crofs  each 
other  to  be  cut  away.  If  the  layer  be  well  rooted 
and  thick  in  proportion  to  its  height,  plant  it  at  full 
length  of  a  foot  or  fix  inches,  according  to  its  fize 
and  quantity  of  roots.  Plant  thefe  layers  in  rows 
three  feet  afunder,  and  at  fifteen  inches  didance  in  the 
row. 

The  Lime-tree  will  grow  in  almod  any  foil  and 
fituation  ;  but  in  thin  (oils  the  leaves  are  often  infefled 
with  infedls,  and  fall  early  in  autumn,  efpecially  in 
dry  feafons. 

Tili^.  See  Bojea. 

Tilize  Affinis.  See  Malpighia. 

T1LLTEA.  (So  named  by  Micheli ,  in  honour  of  Michael 
Angelo  Tilli ,  M.D.  F.R.S.  born  1653,  Profeffor  of 
Botany  at  Pifa ,  author  of  Horti  Pifani  catalogus, 
Flor.  1723.  fol.  with  fifty  plates.  It  contains  a  few 
rare  -plants  obferved  by  him  in  two  voyages  to  Confianti- 
nople  and  Tunis. ) 

Fin.  gen.  n.  177*  Reich,  n.  189.  Schreb.  n.  237* 
Mich.  20.  Gartn.  t.  112.  fluff.  307. 

Claff.  4.  3.  Tetrandria  Tetragynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent a.  Semper  viva  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-parted,  flat:  fegments  ovate,  large. 
Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate,  acute,  flat,  commonly  fmaller 
than  the  calyx. 

St  am.  Filaments  four.  Ample,  (horter  than  the  corolla. 
Anthers  fmall. 

Pist.  Germs  four.  Styles  Ample.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfules  four,  oblong,  acuminate,  reflexed,  length 
of  the  flower,  opening  longitudinally  upwards. 

Seeds  in  pairs,  ovate. 

Obs.  In  T.  mufeofa  the  parts  of  fructification  are  in 
threes. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three  or  four-parted.  Pet.  three  or  four,  equal. 
Capf.  three  or  four,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tilkea  aquatica.  Water  Tillaa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  186.  Reich.  1.  361.  JVilld.  1.  72°* 

fl.fuec.  n.  156.  Schkuhr.  in  Ufi.  nov.  annul.  6. 
Stuck,  p.  6.  t.  1. 

Craffula.  Lin.  fiuec.  ed.  1.  259-  hort.  cliff.  497’ 

Stem  upright ,  leaves  linear ,  flowers  feffile. 

2.  Tillaea  prodrata.  Proftrate  Tillaa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  72c.  Schkuhr.  in  Ufi.  nov. 

annal.  6.  Stuck,  p.  4.— et  aquatica.  p.  21.  t.  3. 
Stem  proftrate ,  leaves  lanceolate ,  flowers  peduncle! ,  pc 
duncles  fioorter  than  the  leaf '. 

3.  Tillrna  Vaillantii.  Vaillanfs  Tillaa, 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  720. 

Sedum  minimum  annuum,  flore  rofeo  tetrapetalo. 

Vaill.  par.  181.  /.  10.  /  2. 

1  Stem 
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Stem  upright  dichotomous,  leaves  oblong  acute  Jhorter 
than  the  peduncled  flower. 

4.  Tillasa  capenfis.  Cape  Tillsa. 

Lin.  Jyft.  170.  IVilld.  1 .  721.  Juppl.  129. 

Craffula  natans.  Thunb.  prodr.  54. 

Leaves  Jomewhat  oblong ,  flowers  four -cleft. 

5.  Tillasa  perfoliata.  Perfoliate  Titian. 

Lin.  Jyft.  170.  IVilld.  1.  721.  juppl.  129. 

Craffula  inanis.  Thunb.  prodr.  54. 

Leaves  perfoliate  ovate,  corymbs  terminating,  flowers 
four-cleft. 

6.  Tillasa  umbellata.  Umbelled  Till  a  a. 

Lin .  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1 .  721. 

Craffula  umbellata.  Thunb.  prodr.  54. 

Leaves  Jubpetioled  ovate  obtuje  entire,  ftem  capillary  up¬ 
right,  flowers  umbelled. 

7.  Tilltea  decumbens.  Decumbent  Tills  a. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  721. 

Craffula  decumbens  *.  Thunb.  prodr.  54. 

Decumbent ,  leaves  awl-Jhaped,  petals  Jhorter  than  the 
calyx. 

8.  Tillcea  mufcofa.  Mcjfy  Tillaa.  . 

Lin.  Jpec.  186.  Reich.  1.  361.  IVilld.  1.  721. 
hort.  upj.  24.  Gsrtn.  frudi.  1.  147 .  HudJ.angl. 
73.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  175.  Roje  elem.  app. 
448.  t.  2.  f.  1.  Smith  brit.  201.  engl.  bot.  t. 

1 16.  Dalib.  par.  43.  Mich.  gen.  22.  t.  20. 
Bocc.  muj.  36.  t.  22.  (Sempervivum)  Jic.  56. 
t.  29.  (Polygonum.)  Guett.  ft  amp.  2.  07. 
(Craffula.) 

Stems  procumbent,  flowers,  JeJftle  moftly  trifid. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  and  annual,  as  indeed  all 
the  fpecies  are.  The  flowers  are  commonly  four-cleft 
and  four-ftamened. 

Native  of  Lapland ;  and  very  abundant  near  Upfal, 
where  water  ftagnates  on  the  mountains  n. 

2.  Native  of  Germany,  in  moifl:  places. 

3-  Linneus  has  given  Vaillant’s  name  to  the  firfl 
fpecies,  but  it  is  very  diftind  from  that  in  the  form 
of  the  leaves,  and  in  its  long-peduncled  flower. — Na¬ 
tive  of  France,  in  moifl:  places0. 

4.  Roots  capillary,  abundant,  ffem  an  inch  high, 
herbaceous,  dichotomous.  Leaves-  oppofite,  fome- 
what  flefhy.  Flowers  peduncled,  folitary.  Calyx 
four-parted,  fpreading,  with  oval  leaflets.  Petals 
four,  oval,  white,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Nec¬ 
taries  purple,  triangular. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopep.  In  the  Sup¬ 
plement  of  the  younger  Linneus  this  is  fuppofed  to  be 
a  mere  variety  of  T.  aquatica. 

5.  6.  7.  Thefe  are  alfo  natives  of  the  Cape,  and 
all  found  there  by  Thunberg,  who  unites  them  with 
the  Craffulas;  from  which  they  differ,  as  Sedum  does 
from  Sempervivum q. 

It  is  remarked  in  the  Supplementum  Plantafum, 
that  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  this  genus  and 
Craffula,  and  that  fcarcely  any  difference  is  to  be 
found  between  them  except  in  the  number  of  parts. 
Gaertner  obferves,  that  this  difference  is  of  little  avail 
in  the  Succulents;  and  that  Tillcea  differs  from  Craf¬ 
fula  only  in  the  want  of  a  nedary. 

Tillcea  decumbens  (n.  7.)  is  a  diftind  plant  from 
Craffula  decumbens. 

8.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Herb  fucculent, 
fmooth,  generally  red.  Stems  numerous,  filiform, 
round  (becoming  quadrangular  when  dry,)  jointed, 
one  or  two  inches  high,  but  lengthening  confiderably 
after  flowering,  at  firfl  nearly  ered  but  after  a  while 
procumbent.  Leaves  ftridly  perfoliate,  very  flefhy, 
obtufe,  gibbous,  oppofite,  fometimes  three  together, 
concave  above,  convex  beneath,  fometimes  as  long  as 
the  internodes,  and  fometimes  only  half  as  long. 
Flowers  one  or  two  together  in  the  bofoms  of  the 
leaves,  nearly  feffile,  and  fometimes  accompanied 
with  a  pair  of  fmaller  leaves,  which  Mr.  Rofe  calls 
brades.  Calyx  of  three  ftill  fmaller  leaves,  diftin- 
guiffiable  by  their  fharp  points.  Petals  three,  ovate, 
or  awl-fhaped,  acute,  pellucid,  lefs  than  the  calyx. 

n  Linn,  fuec. 
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The  flowers  ate  fometimes  four-cleft,  and  even,  sic - 
^0rdlng  to  Gartner,-  five-cleft.  Stamens  and  ftyles 
]L  ft*orter-  Capfules  three,  ovate,  two  feeded  b 
*—  hey  are  thus  defcribed  by  Gcertner.  Capfules 
three,  or  five  in  the  cultivated  plant,  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  ered,  knobbed  a  little  where  the  feeds  are,  one- 
celled,  opening  lengthwife  inwardly.  Seeds  two, 
very  fmall,  ovate,  fmooth,  ferruginous,  faftened  to 
the  opening  future. 

Native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  France  and  England,  in 
dry,  barren,  fandv  and  gravelly  foil  flowering  from 
the  end  of  may  to  odober. 

The  moft  dreary  fands  are  not  always  unprofitable 
to  a  botanift.  Their  loole  and  fluduating  furface  be- 
ing  often  arrefted  for  a  while,  and  deftined  to  afford 
fupport  to  a  tribe  of  plants,  the  conftitution  of  which 
is  fitted  by  the  all-wife  Creator  to  thrive  beft  on  the 
meagre  nourifhment  they  afford.  Thus  fome  of  the 
vaft  African  deferts  are  turned  to  account  by  means  of 
Mefembryanthemums,  Cotyledons,  and  other  fuccu¬ 
lent  vegetables.  We  have  here  a  produdion  nearly 
allied  to  the  Cotyledons,  which  flouriffies  on  the  drieft 
fandy  heaths,  where  few  others  would  live,  and  at  a 
feafon  when  Moffes  and  Lichens  are  dried  up.  Large 
trads  of  the  above  defcription  in  Norfolk,  as  Dray¬ 
ton,  Cawfton  and  Moufhold  heaths,  as  well  as  Bran¬ 
don  heath  in  Suffolk,  are  enlivened  by  its  red  colour. 
Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum  found  it  alfo  near  Bury. 
Mr.  Rofe  fays,  it  was  firfl  determined  (in  England) 
by  the  Revd.  Mr.  Bryant  in  1766. 

Although  this  plant  is  commonly  triandrous,  yet  as 
the  other  fpecies  of  Tillcea  have  four  ftamens,  it  muft 
continue  with  them  in  the  fourth  clafs,  where  Linneus 
has  placed  them3. 

Tillcea.  See  Crajfuld. 

1  ILL  AND  SI  A.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of 
Elias  Tillandfms,  Projejfor  of  Phyfic  at  Aboa,  Author 
of  Flora  Aboenfis,  1673.) 

Lin.  gen.  zz.  39 6.  Reich,  n.  428.  Schreb.n.  541. 
JuJf.  50.  Caraguata.  Plum.  33.  Renealmia' 
Plum.  38. 

Ciaff.  6.  1.  Hexandria- Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Coronaris.  Bromelis  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  trifid,  oblong,  ered,  perma¬ 
nent  ,  Jegments  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate. 

Cor.  tubular,  one-petalled :  tube  long,  ventricofe  :  bor¬ 
der  trifid,  obtufe,  ered,  fmall. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  acute,  in  the  neck  of  the  corolla,-  incum¬ 
bent. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  acuminate  both  ways.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  trifid,  obtufe. 
Per.  Capfule  long,  obtufely  three-cornered,  acuminate, 
one  or  two-celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  many,  faftened  to  a  very  long'  capillary  pappus. 
Obs.  Caraguata  Plum,  has  a  trifid  corolla. 

Renealmia  Plum,  has  a  three-parted  corolla. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  trifid,  permanent.  Cor.  trifid,  bell-fhaped. 
CapJ.  one-celled.  Seeds  comofe. 

species. 

1.  Tillandfia  utriculata.  Bottle  Till  and  ft.  a. 

Lin.  Jpec.  409.  Reich.  2.  8.  IVilld.  2.  11.  hort. 
clifl.  129.  Brown,  jam.  194.  n.  5.  Sloan,  jam . 

1.  188.  Rail  Juppl.  405.  (Vifcum.) 

Vifci  modo  arboribus  indicis  adnafcens.  Bauh.  pin. 

423- 

Caraguata  multiplici  fpica,  flore  albo.  Plum.  gen.  10. 

Culm  panicled. 

2.  Tillandfia  fer rata.  Serrate-leaved  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  a, 09.  Reich.  2.  8.  IVilld.  2.  n. 

Brown,  jam.  194.  n.  7. 

Caraguata  clavata  &  lpicata  foliis  ferratis.  Plum,  gen , 
10.  ic.  75.  /.  1. 

Leaves  ferrate  Jpiny  above ,  Jpike  comofe. 

3.  Tillandfia  lingulata.  Tongue-leaved  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  40 9- Jyft-  31 4-  Reich.  2.  8.  IVilld. 

1.  11.  Jacqu.  amer .  92.  t.  62.  pitt.  48.  /.  92. 
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Brown,  jam.  194.  n.  3.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  189.  t. 
no.  Raii  fuppl.  405.  (Vifcum.) 

Caraguata  latifolia  &  clavata.  Plum.  gen.  10.  ic.  74. 
Leaves  lanceolate -tongue -jh aped  quite  entire  ventricoje  at  | 
the  bafe. 

4.  Tillandfia  tenuifolia.  Fine-leaved  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  410.  Jyfi.  314.  Reich.  2.  8.  Willd.  2. 

1 2.  Swartz  obj.  121.  defer.  1.  592.  Brown, 
jam.  194.  n.  2\  Sloan,  jam.  I.  19°*  t-  *  2  2  •  /• 
(Vifcum.) 

Renealmia  fpica  multiplici  anguftifolia,  floie  cteiUieo. 

Plum.  gen.  zq .  ic.  238./.  2. 

Spikes  alternate  imbricate ,  flowers  diftich,  leaves  linear  - 
filiform  erect  briftle-Jhaped  at  the  tip. 

5.  Tillandfia  flexuofa.  Flexuofe-fpiked  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd .  2.  12.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 
r/c/cr.  1.  590. 

T.  tenuifolia.  amer.  92.  /.  63.  piff.  48.  /.  93. 

loofe  flexuofe,  flowers  diftich  fomewhat  remote , 
lanceolate-linear  reclined,  ftem  fub divided  at  the 
top. 

6.  Tillandfia  fetacea.  Brifile-leaved  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd .  2.  12.  Swartz  defc.  1.  593. 
Spike  fimple ,  fpathes  diftich  imbricate,  leaves  linear-fili¬ 
form  reclined ' fmooth. 

7.  Tillandfia  paniculata.  Panicled  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  410.  Reich.  2.  9.  Willd.  2.  13. 
Brown,  jam.  194.  4. 

Renealmia  ramofiflima,  foliis  variegatis  et  circinatis. 
Plum.  gen.  27.  ic.  237. 

Leaves  radical  very  ftoort,  culm  almoft  naked,  branches 
fubdivided  afeending. 

8.  Tillandfia  fafciculata.  Bundled  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  13.  Swartz  prodr.  56. 

defer.  1.  586. 

T.  clavata.  Lamarck  encycl.  1.  610? 

Spikes  lateral  diftich  imbricate,  leaves  lanceolate -fubulate 
ereSi  ftriSl. 

9.  Tillandfia  nutans.  Nodding  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  13.  Swartz  prodr.  56. 

defer.  1.  588. 

Spikes  fubdivided  nodding ,  flowers  diftinSl  ovate,  leaves 
ovate-lanceolate  membranaceous,  ftem  almoft  naked. 

10.  Tillandfia  polyftachya.  Many-fpiked  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  410 .  fyft.  314.  Reich.  1.  9.  Willd.  2. 

13.  Catefb.  car.  2.  t.  89?  (Vifcum.) 

Renealmia  fpica  multiplici,  flore  albo.  Plum.  gen. 

37- 

(3.  R.  fp.  mult,  alia  anguftifolia.  Plum.  gen.  37. 

Culm  with  imbricate  lateral  fpikes. 

11.  Tillandfia  monoftachya.  One-fpiked  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  410.  Reich.  2.  9.  Willd.  2.  13. 

Brown,  jam.  194.  n.  6. 

Renealmia  non  ramofa  fquamata,  et  floribus  niveis. 

Plum.  gen.  37.  ic.  238 .  f.  1. 

Leaves  linear  channelled  reclined,  culm  fimple  imbricate , 
fpike  fimple. 

12.  Tillandfia  pruinofa.  Frofty  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  14.  Swartz  defer.  1.  594. 
Spike  fimple,  fpathe  imbricate,  leaves  lanceolate-linear 
reclined,  tbefe  and  the  fpathes  tomentofe  with  little 
f coles. 

13.  Tillandfia  canelcens.  Hoary  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  14.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 

defer.  1.  595. 

Spikes  fubtern ,  leaves  linear  ere  SI  equalling  the  ftem 
hoary. 

14.  Tillandfia  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  14.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 

defer.  596., 

Spikes  in  bundles,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  fubereSi  fmooth 
furpaffmg  the  ftem. 

15.  Tillandfia  recurvata.  Recurve-leaved  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  410.  Reich.  2.  9.  Willd.  2.  14. 
Swartz  obf.  121.  Brown,  jam.  194.  n.  1. 
Sloan,  jam.  1.  190.  t.  12 1.  /.  1.  Raii  fuppl. 
406.  (Vifcum.) 

Leaves  awl-]haped  rugged  reclined ,  culms  one-flowered, 
glume  two  flowered. 

16.  Tillandfia  ufneoides.  Moffy  Tillandfia. 

Lin.  fpec.  41 1.  Reich.  2.  9.  Willd.  2.  15.  hort. 
cliff.  129.  Gron.  virg.  36.  Barr,  aquin.  99. 
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Brown,  jam.  193.  1.  (Renealmia.)  Sloan,  jam.  ' 

1.  191.  t.  122.  /.  2,  3.  Raii  fuppl.  406. 

(Vifcum.)  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  26.  /.  5.  (Cufcuta.) 

Marcgr.  braf.  46.  Peliv.  gaz.  t.  62.  f.  12. 

(Camanbaya.) 

Filiform  branched  intorted  rugged. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Many  brown  fibrils  encompafs  the  arms,  or  take 
firm  hold  on  the  bark  of  the  trunk  of  trees,  not  as 
Mifleto,  entering  the  bark  or  wood  to  fuck  nourifh- 
ment,  but  only  weaving  and  matting  themfelves 
among  one  another,  and  thereby  making  to  the  plant 
a  firm  and  ftrong  foundation,  whence  rife  feveral 
leaves  on  every  fide,  like  thofe  of  Aloes  or  Ananas, 
which  has  given  occafion  to  its  name  of  Wild  Pine ; 
they  are  folded  or  inclofed  one  within  another,  each 
three  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  three  inches  broad  at 
the  bafe,  but  ending  in  a  point,  having  a  very  hollow 
or  concave  inward  fide,  and  a  round  or  convex  out¬ 
ward  one,  forming  a  bafon  or  ciftern,  containing 
about  a  quart  of  water,  which  in  the  rainy  feafon  falls 
upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  fpreading  leaves,  and 
being  conveyed  down  them  by  channels,  lodges  in 
the  bottom  as  in  a  bottle ;  for  the  leaves  having 
fwelled  out  at  the  bafe,  bend  inwards  clofe  to  the 
ftalk,  thus  hindering  the  evaporation  of  the  water  by 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  From  the  midft  of  the  leaves 
rifes  a  round  fmooth  ftraight  green  ftalk,  three  or  four 
feet  high,  having  many  branches,  and  when  wounded 
yielding  a  clear  white  mucilaginous  gum.  The  flow¬ 
ers  come  out  here  and  there  on  the  branches.  The 
corolla  is  of  a  yellowifh  white  or  herbaceous  colour ; 
and  the  calyx  is  made  up  of  three  green  vifeid  leaves 
with  purple  edges.  Capfule  greenifh-brown,  having 
under  it  three  fhort  capfular  leaves,  and  within  feveral 
long  pappole  feeds,  which  are  oblong-pyramidal  and 
very  final],  have  a  very  foft  down,  as  long  as  the 
capfule  itlelf.  By  this  down  the  feed  is  not  only  car¬ 
ried  with  the  wind,  but  it  is  enabled  by  it  to  flick  fall 
in  the  bark  of  trees.  As  foon  as  it  fprouts,  although 
it  be  on  the  under  part  of  a  bough,  it  rifes  perpendi¬ 
cularly  ;  for  if  it  had  any  other  pofition,  the  ciftern 
could  not  hold  the  water  which  is  necefiary  for  the  life 
and  nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

In  the  mountainous  as  well  as  dry  low  woods,  this 
refervatory  is  very  ufeful  to  men,  birds  and  infebls, 
who  in  fcarcity  of  water  frequent  thefe  plants  in 
troops. 

Dampier  fays  he  has  many  times  to  his  great  relief 
ftuck  his  knife  into  the  leaves  juft  above  the  roots, 
and  let  out  the  water  into  his  hat. 

Native  of  South  America.  In  Jamaica  it  is  found 
every  where  in  the  woods,  efpecially  on  decaying 
trees,  which  in  time  it  diffolves1. 

2.  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and 
common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  Wild  Pine, 
with  all  the  other  forts.  Browne  names  it  the  largeft 
Tillandfia  or  Wild  Pine,  with  a  variegated  fiower- 
fpike. 

3.  This  grows  on  large  trees,  to  which  it  faftens 
itfelf  by  many  long  dark  brown  threads,  making  all 
together  an  oblong  root.  Culm  leafy,  fimple,  ereft, 
folitary,  bearing  conglomerate  flowers  at  the  top. 
The  radical  leaves  are  linear-tongue-fhaped,  acumi¬ 
nate,  fliining,  quite  entire,  a  foot  long,  numerous, 
containing  water  like  the  firft  fpecies.  Flowers  yel¬ 
low,  inodorous,  three  inches  long.  Capfules  brown u. 

Native  of  South  America,  Jamaica  and  Martinico, 
where  it  is  called  Ananas  de  Bois,  or  wood  Pine-Ap¬ 
ple. — Cultivated  in  177 6,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon*. 

4.  Stem  a  foot  high,  fimple,  fheathed,  leafy. 
Leaves  often  the  length  of  the  ftem ;  the  radical  and 
lower  ones  fheathed  at  the  bafe,  above  the  bafe  atte¬ 
nuated,  keeled,  convolute,  rigid.  Stem-leaves  or 
flieaths  clofely  furrounding  the  ftem,  terminated  by  a 
very  long  linear-filiform  apex.  Spikes  three  or  four, 
terminating,  feflile,  fubdiftich,  an  inch  long,  lanceo¬ 
late.  Spathes  oblong,  obtufe.  Petals  blue.— Native 
of  South  America  and  the  Antilles,  on  trees. 

5.  Roots  filiform,  long,  rigid.  Leaves  moftly  ra¬ 
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dical,  wider  at  the  bafe,  feffile,  ventricofe,  embracing, 
entire,  loofe,  ftriated,  membranaceous,  beneath  whitifh, 
fubtomentofe  or  mealy  with  very  minute  fcales  which 
are  peltate  and  hollowed  in  the  middle,  furrounded  by 
a  hyaline  ftriated  margin,  not  to  be  diftinguifhed 
without  a  magnifying  glafs.  Stem  or  fcape  longer 
than  the  leaves,  two  or  three  feet  high,  loofe,  round, 
with  alternate,  lanceolate,  acute,  red  fheaths*  the 
lower  ending  in  linear  leaves *  fubdivided  at  the  top, 
and  terminated  by  two  or  three  fpikes,  which  are  foli- 
tary,  long,  loofe,  with  a  flexuofe  three-fided  rachis, 
and  alternate,  diftich,  remotifh  florets.  Brades  or 
fpathes  one-leafed,  lanceolate,  concave  ftriated.  Ca¬ 
lyx  three-parted,  three-cornered  at  the  bafe  :  fegments 
ered,  coloured.  Petals  three,  linear,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  turned  back  at  the  tip,  fcarlet  or  blue. 
Filaments  alternately  a  little  fhurter,  inferted  into  the 
receptacle,  filiform,  almoft  the  length  of  the  petals. 
Anthers  ovate,  bifid  at  the  bafe,  whitifh.  Germ 
ovate,  three-cornered,  three-keeled,  three-celled, 
three-valved,  within  fhining  and  black.  Seeds 
crowned  with  a  capillary  yellowifh  down. 

On  the  branches  of  old  trees  near  the  coafl  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  and  near  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. 

6.  This  refembles  T.  tenuir'olia,  but  is  quite  diftind 
in  having  the  leaves  reclined,  and  the  fpike  fimple * 
whereas  in  that  the  leaves  are  ered,  the  fpikes  many 
and  alternate. 

Stem  a  foot  high  and  more,  round*  almoft  upright, 
covered  from  the  root  up  to  the  fpike  with  alternate, 
lubimbricate  fheaths,  broad-ovate  at  the  bafe,  and  at 
the  end  attenuated  into  linear-fetaceous  leaves.  Radi¬ 
cal  leaves  almoft  the  length  of  the  Item,  fheathing, 
imbricate,  numerous,  fomewhat  mealy  with  very  mi¬ 
nute  fcales,^  afh -coloured,  rigid.  Sheaths  fmall,  or 
only  the  bale  of  the  leaf  widened.  Spike  terminating* 
undivided,  ovate-lanceolate,  with  alternate,  diftich 
flowers  fpathes  wide-ovate,  acuminate,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  fubcoriaceous,  equitant.  Capfule  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate.— Native  of  Jamaica  on  trees*. 

7.  Native  of  South  America  and  Jamaica.  Browne 
calls  it  the  loofe-headed  Tillandfia  or  Wild  Pine. 

8.  Roots  filiform,  rigid.  Stem  fimple,  from  one 
to  two  feet  high,  leafy.  Leaves  next  the  ro  t  fheath¬ 
ing  at  the  bafe,  broad,  concave,  towards  the  end 
lanceolate,  convolute-fubulate,  upright  and  ftraiyht 
or  a  little  recurved  at  the  tip,  pubefeent  on  the  out- 
pde :  ftem-leaves  fhorter,  fubimbricate,  ovate,  end¬ 
ing  in  a  long  awl-fhaped  point.  Spikes  terminating 
and  lateral,  eied,  alternate,  ancipital,  an  inch  wide, 
imbricate  in  two  rows  with  brades  or  fpathes,  which 
are  called  glumes  by  Linneus,  equitant,  ovate-acumi¬ 
nate,  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  frnooth.  Rachis 
three-fided.  Flowers  folitary,  feffile  between  the 
fpathes.  Calyx  tubular,  three-cornered,  or  two- 
keeled  at  the  back,  three-parted  at  the  end  :  after  the 
flower  increafes,  it  furrounds  the  capfule  with  two 
leaves,  the  fuperior  bifid  and  two-keeled,  the  inferior 
lanceolate  and  convex.  Capfule  oblong,  acuminate, 
an  inch  long,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved  :  valves  rigid,  black  within.  Seed-down  ca¬ 
pillary,  filky. —  T.  polyftachya  is  diftind  from  this,  in 
having  the  fpikes  fcattered,  (not  diftich)  and  nar¬ 
rower*  leaves  reclined  not  ered.— Native  of  Jamaica, 
on  trees,  near  the  coaft. 

9.  Plant  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  All  the  leaves 
radical,  entire,  ventricofe  at  the  bafe,  ftriated  longi¬ 
tudinally,  marked  with  lines,  frnooth,  half  a  foot 
long.  Scape  fheathed,  jointed,  round,  loofe,  frnooth. 
Sheaths  alternate,  approximating,  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  ftriated,  frnooth,  membranaceous.  Spikes 
terminating,  alternate,  fomewhat  remote :  rachis  an¬ 
gular:  flowers  ovate,  fcattered,  diftind,  approxi¬ 
mating,  but  not  imbricate.  Brades  or  fpathes  ovate, 
obtufe,  concave,  membranaceous,  rigid,  folitary,  in- 
clofing  the  florets.  Calyx  three-leaved :  leaflets 
ovate-lanceolate.  Petals  three  ovate- lanceolate,  eredt, 
fhrivelling,  white.  Filaments  awl-fhaped,  from  the 
bafe  of  the  petals,  and  of  the  fame  length  with  them, 
erect.  Anthers  ovate,  bifid  at  the  bafe,  fubfagittate. 
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Germ  three-cornered,  acuminate,  frnooth.  Style 
fhoit,  three-cornered.  Stigmas  thrde,  fimple.  Cap¬ 
fule  roundifh-ovate,  acuminate,  three-cornered,  three- 
keeled,  three- celled,  three-valved:  valves  black  and 
1  lining  within.  Seed-down  very  long,  white  fhining 
and  filky.  Native  of  Jamaica,  on  the  branches  of 
trees  in  the  mountains2. 

10.  Native  of  South  America.— See  n.  13.  14. 

1 1.  Native  of  South  America  and  J amaica.  Browne 
calls  it  the  larger  Tillandfia  with  obtufe  leaves. 

11.  Plant  from  two  to  three  inches  high.  Rootlets 
filiform  fimple  rigid  curled.  Stem  very  fhort,  leafy. 
Radical  leaves  fheathing  at  the  bafe  *  fheaths  wide, 
ovate,  ventricofe,  membranaceous,  ftriated :  the 
edges  of  the  leaves  are  convolute  *  they  are  bent 
different  ways*  and  are  tomentofe  with  very  nu¬ 
merous  fcales,  which  are  fubimbricate,  (not  preffed 
clofe*)  torn,  whitilh,  glittering  like  hoar  froft.  Stem- 
leaves  fheathed,  imbricate,  equal  to  the  radical  leaves 
and  like  them,  with  embracing  fheaths,  not  ventri¬ 
cofe  at  the  bafe.  Spike  terminating,  an  inch  long, 
ovate,  acute :  flowers  fubdiftich :  fpathes  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate,  fealy-tomentofe  all  over.  Petals  longer  than 
the  fpathes,  blue.  Capfule  oblong,  acuminate,  three- 
fided,  frnooth. —  I  his  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
Ti  recurvata,  which  has  linear-fubulate  leaves,  radical 
peduncles,  and  two- flowered  fpathes. — Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  on  old  boughs  of  trees. 

13.  Plant  about  a  foot  high.  Radicles  fhort,  fim¬ 
ple,  filiform,  curled,  brown.  Stem  fheathed,  leafy, 
undivided.  Radical  leaves  fheathed  at  the  bale,  im¬ 
bricate,  whitifh,  rigid.  Sheaths  very  wide,  ovate, 
concave,  ventricofe,  membranaceous.  Stem-leaves 
fheathed  loofely,  and  linear-acute.  Spikes  termi¬ 
nating,  for  the  molt  part  in  threes,  approximating, 
feffile,  ovate,  acute,  compreffied  a  little,  fubdiftich: 
flowers  diftich :  fpathes  ovate-lanceolate,  imbricate, 
equitant,  frnooth.  Petals  long,  red.  Capfule  ob- 
long,  acuminate,  three-cornered,  involved  in  a  fpathe. 
—  1  his  is  different  from  T.  polyftachya,  to  which  it  is 
near  allied  :  the  item  in  that  is  higher  *  the  leaves  are 
reclined,  flexuofe  and  frnooth  *  the  fpikes  many,  lan¬ 
ceolate  and  fcattered.— Native  of  Jamaica,  on  trees 
near  the  coaft. 

14.  Plant  two  feet  high.  Stem  almoft  upright, 
fimple,  fheathed,  leafy.  Radical  and  ftem-leaves 
imbricate,  wide  and  fheathing  at  the  bafe,  lanceolate 
above  and  linear  at  the  end,  ftriated,  longer  than  the 
whole  plant,  ftiff  and  ftraight.  Radical  H  eaths 
wider,  lubventricofe.  Spikes  very  many,  alternate, 
feparated  by  leafy  fheaths,  fubimbricate,  comprefled, 
lanceolate,  an  inch  and  half  long,  many-flowered. 
Flowers  diftich:  fpathes  imbricate,  equitant,  ovate, 
acuminate,  keeled,  ftriated,  frnooth.  Capfules  elon¬ 
gated,  acuminate,  three-fided,  frnooth,  longer  than 
the  fpathes. — Diftind  from  T.  polyftachya,  in  having 
the  leaves  longer  than  the  ftem,  and  more  ered*  the 
fpikes  feparated  by  leafy  fheaths.— Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica  and  Hifpaniola,  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of 
trees a. 

15.  Roots  filiform,  cluftered,  whitifh.  Stems  ag¬ 
gregate,  fimple  *  or  leaves  conftituting  the  ftem, 
fheathing  at  the  bafe,  fo  that  the  plant  is  rather  ftem- 
lefs.  Sheaths  of  the  leaves  alternate,  half-embracing. 
Leaves  filhorm-lubulate,  comprefled,  plano-convex, 
flightly  channelled,  recurved  at  the  end,  pubefeent 
and  mealy  with  afh-coloured  fcales.  Peduncles  ter¬ 
minating  from  the  middle  of  the  leaves,  filiform, 
round,  two  or  three  inches  long.  Spathe  two-leaved, 
two-flowered :  leaflets  equal,  lanceolate-acuminate, 
concave,  ered,  mealy:  one  flower  feffile,  the  other 
peduncled  within  the  fpathe.  Spathe  one-leafed  to 
each  flower,  fheathing,  lanceolate,  frnooth,  afh-co¬ 
loured,  inclofing  the  flower.  Calyx  three-leaved: 
leaflets  lanceolate,  concave,  frnooth,  dufky  red.  Pe¬ 
tals  three,  lanceolate,  blue,  blunt  at  the  end,  almoft 
inclofed  by  the  calyx.  Filaments  inferted  into  the 
bafe  of  the  corolla,  awl-fhaped.  Anthers  oblong, 
yellow.  Style  fhort  and  thick.  Stigma  obtufe,  fim¬ 
ple.  Caplule  long,  round,  awl-fhaped,  three-cor- 
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nered,  three-celled,  three-yalved :  valves  revolute 
Seed-down  capillary.  Native  or  Jamaica,  on  o 

Stem  the  bignefs  of  a  thread  ;  the  Ikin  whmlh 
as  if  covered  with  hoar  froft,  within  tough  and  blacK 
like  a  horfe-hair.  Many  of  thefe  together  Ihck .  on 
the  branches  of  the  Ebony  or  other  tree  niperficially 
by  the  middle,  and  fend  down  on  each  fide  feme  ot 
the  fame  items,  very  often  a  yard  long,  hanging 
both  hides,  curled  or  turning  and  winding  one  wit 
another,  and  refembling  an  old  man  s  beard  whence 
its  common  name  in  Jamaica.  The  ferns  are 
branched,  and  the  branches  which  are  two  or  three 
inches  long,  are  fet  with  round, (h,  white  frofted 
leaves.  The  flowers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 

I3  hes  ^ 

This  flender  parafitical  plant  is  found  upon  the  trees 
in  many  parts  of  Jamaica,  but  does  not  grow  fo 
common  there  nor  fo  luxuriantly,  as  it  does  in  the 
more  northern  provinces  of  the  _  main  continent, 
where  it  is  faid  to  overrun  whole  forefts.  It  is  tie 
quently  imported  to  Jamaica  from  North  America, 
for  the  ufe  of  the  fadlers  and  couchmakers,  who  com¬ 
monly  fluff  their  pannels,  cufhions,  &c.  with  it.— 

In  Louifiana  and  the  neighbouring  fe ttlements,  this 
plant  being  very  carefully  gathered  and  ftnpped  of  the 
bark,  is  made  into  mattreffes,  cufhions,  pannels,  &c. 

It  is  manufactured  by  tying  the  ftalks  in  bundles,  and 
finking  them  in  water,  or  burying  them  under  ground 
in  a  moift  place,  until  the  bark  rots  :  they  are  then 
taken  up,  boiled  in  water,  and  wafhed  until  the  fibres 
are  quite  cleared  of  the  pulp.  Thefe  are  not  only 
ufed  inftead  of  horfe-hair,  but  are  fo  very  like  it,  that 
a  man  cannot  diftinguifh  them,  without  a  ftriff  exam¬ 
ination,  and  that  even  with  a  glafs,  unlefs  he  obferves 
the  branchings  of  it. 

The  Bonana  bird’s  neft  is  always  made  of  the  fibres 
of  this  plant,  and  is  generally  found  hanging  by  a 
few  threads,  from  the  tops  of  the  moft  expanded 
branches  of  the  moft  lofty  trees,  efpecially  thofe  that 

fpread  over  ponds  or  rivers d.  _  , 

The  Renealmias  of  Plunder  differing  from  his  Ca 
raguatas  only  in  the  fruit,  and  in  that  not  very  greatly, 
Linneus  has  united  them. 

Tilo-Onapu.  See  Impatient. 

Tills,  for  Lentils.  See  Ervum. 

Timber.  See  Woods.  _  t  , 

TIM  MIA.  ( From  Joachim  CbriJUan  ' 1mm ,  confuL  and 
apothecary  in  Malchin.  Author  of  Florae  Megapoli- 
tante  ( Magdeburg )  prodromus.  Lipf.  1788.  8.) 

This  name  is  applied  to  a  genus  of  Moffes  by 
Hedwig,  mufe.  1.  p.  8 3.  t.  31.  Schreb.  gen.  n. 

1652.  7 

In  Gmelin’s  edition  of  the  Syftema Naturae,  vol.  2. 
p.  538.  it  is  applied  to  two  fpecies  named  Cyrtanthus 
in  Hort.  kew.,  and  this  editor  has  repeated  them  under 
Crinum,  from  the  younger  Linneus  s  Supplementum 
Plantarum. 

Timothy  Grass.  See  Phleum. 

Tinda-Parua.  See  Morns. 

Tingulong.  See  Amyrisd] 

Tinus.  See  [ Clethra ,  Decumaria, J  Viburnum, 
[Tiouanna.  See  Ophioxylum. 

Tiri-Panna.  See  Acrojtichum. 

Tiru-Calli.  See  Euphorbia. 

Tithymaloides.  See  Cacalia,  Cluytia>  Euphorbia.~\ 
Tithymalus.  See  [ Apocynum ,  Cluytia, J  Euphorbia , 
\Hippomane ,  Tragia. ] 

Toad-Flax.  See  Antirrhinum. 

Tobacco.  See  Nicotiana. 

[Tococa.  See  Melafioma. 

Todda-Pana.  See  Cycas. 

Todda-Vaddi.  See  Oxalis. 

Tofieldia.  See  Anthericum. J 

TOLU1FERA.  (From  Tolu  and  fero,  to  bear.  Bal- 
Jam  of  Tolu-treed) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  524.  Reich,  n.  566.  Schreb.  n.  713. 

7US  372*  . 

Claff.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Terebintacea  Juff. 


generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-toothed,  ai- 
moft  equal,  with  one  angle  more  remote.  ?  . 

Cor.  Petals  five,  inferted  into  the  receptacle  :  of  which 

"  four  are  equal,  linear,  a  little  lQflg&r  than  the  calyx ; 
the  fifth  twice  as  big,  obcordat^f&w  length  of  the 
calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  very  fhort.  Anthers  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  none.  Stigma  acute. 

Per.  Berry  ?  round,  four-celled,  four-feeded.  Mill. 

Seed  Angle,  ovate.  Mill. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed,  bell-ihaped.  Pet.  five,  the  loweft 
twice  as  big,  obcordate.  Style  none. 


SPECIES. 

1.  Toluifera  Balfamum.  Balfam  of  Tolu  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  549.  Reich.  2.  267.  JVilld.  2.  545. 
mat.  med.  114.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  526.  t.  193.  _ 
Balfamum  Tolutanum.  Pharm.  Lond.  (3  Edinb.- 
foliis  ceratias  funilibus.  Bauh.  pin.  401.. 

Balfamum  de  Tolu.  Monarda  in  Cluf.  exot.,3°d- 
Bauh.hifi.  1.  296.  Park,  theat.  1570.  Raii  hiji. 

I758- 

DESCRIPTION,  (Ac. 

This  is  a  tree  of  large  fize.  The  bark  is  very 
thick,  rough  and  of  a  brown  colour.  The  branches 
fpread  out  wide  on  every  fide.  Leaves  aiteinai.£,  oo¬ 
long-ovate,  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  bioad 
in  the  middle,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  acuminate  at  the 
end,  fmooth,  of  a  light-green  colour,  on  vt  ry  fhort 
ftrong  foot- ftalks.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  fmall 
axillary  racemes  or  bunches,  each  on  a  flenucr  pedi¬ 
cel.  The  corolla  has  four  narrow  petals  of  a  yellow 
colour,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  a  fifth,  the 
claw  of  which  is  of  the  fame  length  as  the  otu^r  pe¬ 
tals,  and  the  top  ovate- cordate.  Stamens  within  the 
tube,  and  terminated  by  oblong  erefl:  fulphur-co- 
loured  anthers.  Fruit  roundifh,  the  fize  of  a  large 
pea,  divided  into  four  cells,  each  containing  one  ob¬ 
long-ovate  feed.  ...  r 

Native  of  Spanifh  America,  in  tne  province  o, 
Tolu,  behind  Carthagena;  whence  Dr.  Houftoun 
fent  the  feeds  to  England.  [Mr.  Miller  therefore 
mull  have  cultivated  this  tree  before  1733,  m  which 
year  the  Doctor  died. 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  which  is  brought  to  Europe  m 
little  aourd-fhells,  is  obtained  by  making  inemons  ill 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  is  colledted  into  fpoons, 
which  are  made  of  black  wax,  and  fiom  them  it  is 

poured  into  proper  veffels. 

This  Balfam  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow  colour;  tranfpa- 
rent,  in  confiftence  thick  and  tenacious :  by  age  it 
grows  fo  hard  and  brittle,  that  it  may  be  rubbed  into 
a  powder  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  .  Its  Imell  is 
extremely  fragrant,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
lemons  ;  its  tafte  is  warm  and  fweetiih,  and  on  being 
chewed  it  adheres  to  the  teeth.  Thrown  into  the  fire 
it  immediately  liquefies,  takes  flame,  and  difperfes  its 
ao-reeable  odour.  Though  it  does  not  diffolve  in  wa¬ 
ter,  yet  if  boiled  in  it  for  two  or  three  hours  in  a  co¬ 
vered  veffel,  the  water  receives  its  odoriferous  fmel  : 
water  alfo  fuffers  a  fimilar  impregnation  from  the  Bal  ¬ 
fam  by  diftillation.  '  With  the  aififtance  of  mucilage 
it  unites  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  a  milky  folution. 
It  diffolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  eafily  mixes 
with  diftilled  oils,  but  lefs  eafily  with  thofe  of  tne  ex- 
preffed  kind.  Diftilled  without  addition,  it  produces 
not  only  an  empyreumatic  oil,  but  fometimes  a  ma 
portion  of  a  faline  matter,  fimilar  to  that  o  t  ie 

flowers  of  Benzoin.  -  . 

Balfam  of  Tolu  poffeffes  the  fame  general  virtue, 

with  the  balfams  ot  Gilead  and  Peru ;  but  it  is  e  s 
heating  and  ftimulating,  and  may  therefore  be ^em¬ 
ployed  with  more  fafety.  It  has  been  cnieny  u.ec  a 
a  peftoral,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  efficacious  corrobora  , 
in  gleets  and  feminal  weakneffes.  It  is  directed  J 
the  Pharmacopoeias  in  fyrupus  tolutanus,  tin  blur  a  t  - 
lutana ,  and  fyrupus  balfamicus c.  J 


h  Swartz,  obf. 


glo.ane. 


*  Browne. 


c  Woodvilie. 
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PROPAGATION  and  culture. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth,  as  foon 
as  they  arrive,  and  plunge  them  into  the  tan-pit.  If 
they  are  not  taken  out  of  their  covers,  they  will  be 
long  before  they  vegetate.  When  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  remove,  tranfplant  them  carefully,  each 
into  a  feparate  pot,  and  plunge  them  into  a  good  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanner’s-bark,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  new  root.  After  which  treat  them  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  Coffee  Tree. 

The  feeds  fhould  be  gathered  ripe,  and  whilft  frefh 
Ihould  be  put  up  in  fand ;  for  when  fent  over  in  pa¬ 
pers,  they  are  commonly  devoured  by  infeds. 
[Tomata.  See  Solanim. 

TOMEX.  ( From  tomentum,  the  whole  'plant  having  a 
nap  upon  it.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  802.  Thunb.  jap.  10.  nov. 
gen.  65.  JuJfl.  440. 

ClafT.  11.  1.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Involucre  univerjal  five-leaved,  five-flowered,  per¬ 
manent  :  leajlets  ovate,  very  concave,  externally  to- 
mentofe,  very  blunt,  unequal,  imbricate :  outer 
fmaller. 

Perianth  proper  five-leaved,  permanent :  leaflets 
lanceolate,  externally  villofe,  from  upright  fpread- 
ing. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  proper  perianth  be  confidered  as 
fuch. 

Nectary :  fcales  five,  between  the  interior  ftamens, 
plaited,  crenate,  fmooth,  length  of  the  fila¬ 
ments. 

Stam.  Filaments  twelve,  filiform,  unequal :  exterior 
five,  length  of  the  perianth  j  interior  leven,  Ihorter. 
Anthers  twin. 

Pist.  Germ  three-fided,  fmooth,  fuperior.  Style  none. 

Stigma  awl-fhaped. 

Per.  Berry. 

Seed  one. 

Obs.  Involucre Jeldom  fix -leaved,  fix-flowered. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Invol.  four  or  five-leaved.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  five-pe- 
talled.  Neel,  fcales  five,  between  the  lower  fta¬ 
mens.  Berry  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Tomex  japonica.  Japonefe  Tomex. 

Lin.  fyft.  441.  Willd.  2.  839.  Thunb.  jap.  190. 
Flofcules  corolled ,  leaves  tomentofe  beneath. 

1.  Tomex  tetranthera.  Laurel -leaved  Tomex. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  839. 

Tetranthera  laurifolia.  Jacqu.  hort.  fchoenb.  1.  59. 
/.  1 13. 

Flofcules  corolled ,  leaves  fmooth. 

3.  Tomex  Sebifera.  Glutinous  Tomex  or  Tallow  Tree. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  840. 

Berrya  chinenfis.  Klein  in  litt. 

Sebifera  glutinofa.  Lour,  cochinch.  638.  ed.  Willd . 

7 83.  . 

Laurus  involucrata.  Retz.  obf.  6.  27.  List,  noftr. 

n.  27.  , 

Flofcules  apetalous ,  leaves  fmooth. 

DESCRIPTIONS, 

1.  Stem  arboreous,  lofty,  branched,  more  than 
a  fathom  in  height.  Branches  and  branchlets  tomen¬ 
tofe,  knobbed  ;  the  end  ones  angular.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  oblong,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  ered,  parallel- 
nerved,  fmooth  and  green  above,  beneath  hoary-to- 
mentofe,  a  hand  in  length,  the  younger  ones  fmaller. 
Petioles  angular,  ftriated,  tomentofe,  an  inch  long. 
Flowers  axillary,  colleded  into  a  head,  pedicelled, 
dioecious.  Peduncles  angular,  ftriated,  folitary,  to- 
mentofe  :  with  fmall  oppofite  tomentofe  brades  near 
the  bafe.  Pedicels  within  the  head,  very  fhort,  five 
rarely  fix,  one-flowered,  tomentofe,  half  a  line  in 
length. 

Native  of  Japan ;  where  it  flowers  in  odober  and 
november*. 

2.  Branches  round,  yellowifh,  the  younger  ones 
rough-haired.  Leaves  alternate,  oblong-obovate,  ob¬ 
tufe,  quite  entire,  veined,  fmooth  except  the  midrib. 
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which  appears  villofe  under  the  magnifier.  Petioles 
aa  f  an  inch  long,  rough-haired.  Peduncles  lateral 
on  the  naked  part  of  the  younger  branches,  from  two 
C°  ^7“  flowered.  Involucre  four- leaved,  leaflets 
round  lib,  concave,  pubefeent,  many-flowered,  con- 
taming  about  twelve  pedicelled  flowers.  Pedicels 
rough-haired.  Calyx  none.  Corolla  five-petalled, 
white  :  petals  fomewhat  toothletted  at  the  end  Nec¬ 
taries  club-fhaped,  green,  fhorter  than  the  ftamens. 
filaments  from  twelve  to  feventeen,  awl-fhaped,  hairy 
Anthers  oblong,  flat,  having  four  diftind  fegregate 
cells.  Germ  oblong.  Style  very  fhort*  Stigma 
Ample.  Berry  globular,  red,  the  fize  of  a  red  Cur¬ 
rant,  and  containing  one  feed. — Native  of  China. 

3.  The  Tallow  Tree  is  a  large  tree,  with  round 
knobbed  branches,  covered  with  a  yellow  Aiming 
bark :  the  branchlets  are  covered  with  a  fine  down. 
Leaves  fcattered,  obovate,  obtufe,  or  even  oblong- 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  veined.  Petioles  an  inch  long, 
pubefeent.  Peduncles  four-cornered,  three  or  five- 
flowered,  pubefeent,  axillary  and  lateral.  Pedicels 
four-cornered,  very  rough-haired.' — According  to 
Klein,  the  involucre  is  four  leaved  ;  the  leaflets  ovate, 
concave,  tomentofe  on  the  outfide  5  and  it  inclofes  from 
eight  to  ten  apetalous  flofcules  on  fhort  pedicels.  Ca¬ 
lyx  none  except  the  entire  hairy  margin,  of  the  pedicel 
of  the  flofcules.  Corolla  none.  The  nedaries  are 
little  bodies  at  the  bafe  of  the  filaments.  Thefe  are 
from  twelve  to  fifteen,  filiform  and  hairy.  Anthers 
oblong,  ovate,  grooved.  Germ  ovate,  furrounded 
clolely  by  the  ftamens.  Style  filiform,  twice  as  long 
as  the  ftamens.  Stigma  thickened,  hollowed,  with  a 
reflexed  margin.  Berry  one-feeded,  globular f. 

According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  a  large  tree,  with 
fpreading  branches.  Leaves  ovate-oblong,  quite  en¬ 
tile,  fmooth,  alternate,  petioled.  Peduncles  lateral 
and  fubterminating,  two  or  three-flowered.  Berries 
fmall,  fmooth,  blackifh.—  Native  of  China  and- Co- 
chinchina,  in  woods. 

The  wood,  which  is  light  and  of  a  pale  colour,  is 
ufed  for  rafters,  ftuds,  &c.  in  building.  The  leaves 
and  twigs  abound  in  a  vifcid  juice,  and  being  bruifed 
and  macerated  in  water,  render  it  glutinous ;  for  this 
reafon  the  natives  work  up  their  plafter  with  it,  to 
render  it  more  tenacious  and  that  it  may  laft  the 
longer.  A  great  quantity  of  a  thick  white  oil  is  ex- 
traded  from  the  berries,  of  which  common  candies 
are  made,  refembling  fpermaceti  or  wax  candles,  but 
having  an  unpleafant  fmell E. 

For  Retzius’s  defeription,  fee  Laurus  involucrata. 
Tomex.  See  Callicarpa. 

Tonchat.  See  Maranta. 

Tondin  of  Schilling  is  Paullinia  pinnata. 

Tonina.  See  Hyphydra. 

TONSELLA. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  74.  Tontelea.  Aubl.  guian. 
d1*  IO*  Juff.^G. 

ClafT.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-ihaped,  permanent,  five- 
parted  :  fegments  ovate,  acute. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  rude,  permanent,  inferted  into 
the  receptacle,  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Nettary  pitcher  lhaped,  quite  entire,  furrounding 
the  germ. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  inferted  into  the  inner  wall  of 
the  nedary,  after  flowering  fpreading.  Anthers 
roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  furrounded  by  the  nedary.  Style 
fhort.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  Berry  ipherical,  one-celled,  accompanied  by  the 
calyx  and  corolla. 

Seeds  four. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Nett,  pitcher-ihaped. 
Berry  one-celled,  four-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Tonfella  fcandens.  Climbing  Tonfella. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  194.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  17. 
Tontelea  fcandens.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  31.  t.  10, 

f  Willdenow. 
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Leaves  quite  entire  acuminate. 

2.  Tonfella  africana.  African  Tonjella. 

Lin .  /pec.  cd.  mild,  i .  194. 

Leaves  obtufe  glandular -toothed. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &e. 

1.  This  is  a  tree  with  round  branches,  hairy  at  top, 
and  covered  with  a  purpiifh  fomewhat  rugged  bai  k. 
Leaves  oppolite,  petioled,  an  inch  and  half  long,  c ' 
tant,  oblong,  ending  in  a  Ihort  point,  rigid,  veinec , 
fomewhat  rugged  on  both  Tides,  villofe  on  the  veins 
beneath:  the  younger  ones  have  very  minute  dots 
fcattered  over  them.  Peduncles  axillary,  oppolite, 
{horter  by  half  than  the  leaf,  tomentofe,  not  at  all 
rugged,  branched  with  a  dichotomous  tip:  branches 
and  branchlets  fhort.  Brakes  lanceolate,  fmall,  op- 
pofite  at  the  bafe  of  the  branches  and  branchlets  of 
the  peduncle.  Calyx  five-cleft,  with  the  fegments 
toothletted  at  the  edge.  Petals  like  the  calyx  hoary, 
inferred  into  the  neftary  below  the  margin  by  a  Ihort 
claw,  roundifn,  toothlet-ciliate,  two  a  little  fmaller 
than  the  other  three.  Nectary  margined,  villofe  and 
fomewhat  filky  within.  Filaments  inferted  into  the 
dilk  of  the  nectary,  approximating  to  the  ftyle,  lan¬ 
ceolate,  compreffed,  Ihort.  Anthers  twin.  Style 
conical,  the  length  of  the  filaments.  Stigma  obtufe, 
Aublet’s  figure  is  not  a  very  good  one  He  found  it 
in  Guiana,  and  von  Rohr  in  the  lfland  of  Trinidad. 

2.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
fmaller,  obtufe,  and  very  feldom  glandular-toothletted ; 
the  corollas  are  larger,  and  the  anthers  are  feffile. — 
.Native  of  Guinea2. 

Ton.tanea.  See  Bellardia. 

Tontelea.  See  Tonfella. 

Tooth ack  Tree.  See  Zanthoxylunt. 

T ooTHPrcK..  See  Daucus  Vijnaga. 

Tooth-Wort.  See  Dentaria  and  Plumbago. 

Tora.  See  Cajfia. 

Torch-Thistle.  See  Callus.] 

TORDYLIUM  (of  Pliny.  T o^SvXtov  of  Diofcorides. 

From  ro^oj  tornus,  and  tAXw,  volvo.  Lin. — Spuod femen 
ferat  eopiqfum,  circinatum  quafi  toreumatis  elaboratum , 
oybiadatum ,  compreffum ,  geminifque  valvulis  conflatum 
clypeoli  fpeciem  referens.  Bodaeus.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  330.  Reich,  n.  361.  Schreb.n.  463. 
Tournef.  t.  170.  "fuff.  224.  Gartn .  t.  21. 

Cliff.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Umbellate  or  Umbellifera. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Umbel  univerfal  unequal,  manifold.  Partial  un¬ 
equal,  manifold,  very  fiiort,  flat. 

Involucre  univerfal  of  flender  undivided,  leaflets, 
commonly  the  length  of  the  umbel.  Partial 
halved,  outwardly  longer  than  the  umbellet. 
Perianth  proper  five,  toothed. 

Cor.  univerfal  difform,  radiate.  Florets  all  fertile. 

Proper  of  the  dijk  of  five  equal  inflex- cordate  pe¬ 
tals. 

Proper  of  the  ray  ftmilar,  but  the  outmoft  petal 
very  large  and  two-parted. 

St  am.  all  with  tive  capillary  Filaments.  Anthers  Ample. 
P ist .  all  with  a  roundith  inferior  Germ.  Styles  two 
fmall.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Fruit  luborbicular,  compreffed,  crenulate  at  the 
edge,  bipartile. 

Seeds  two,  roundifh,  almoll  flat,  with  a  raifed  crenulate 
margin. 

Obs.  1 .  Anthrifcus  has  a  fubradiate  umbel ,  and  the 
florets  of  the  dijk  male :  it  is  therefore  now 
removed  to  the  genus  Caucalis. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Lor.  radiate,  all  hermaphrodite.  Fruit  fuborbicular, 
notched  at  die  edge.  Involucres  long,  undivided. 

SPECIES. 

Tordylium  fyriacum.  Syrian  Hariwort. 

Lin.Jpec.  345.  fyft.  275.  Reich,  1.  661.  mild. 
*.  1381.  hort.  cliff.  90.  upf.  5S.  Gron.  orient . 
78.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  21.  t.  54.  Gartn.  fruit.  1. 
85.  Riv.pent.  t.  3.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  95. 

1  *  Tr”  hum'Uius  femine  granulato  majore.  Mor.  hifl. 
3-  3*7-/-  9.  /.  16.  /.  7.  mb.  t.  1.  f.  28.  28. 
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T.  creticum.  Befl.  eyfi.  <efi.  12.  t.  9./.  1. 

Gingidium  foliis  paftinacas  lacifolise.  Bauh.  pin.  151. 

G.  latifolmm.  Ger.  885.  f.  1. 

G.  latif.  fyriacum.  Park,  theat.  891.  4.  890.  f.  4. 
Caucalis  lyriaca  cum  maximo  femme.  Bauh.  hifl. 
Rail  hifl.  412. 

Involucres  longer  ihan  the  umbel. 

2.  Tordylium  officinale.  Officinal  Hart-wort. 

Lin.  f pec.  345.  Reich.  1.  661.  Willd.  j.  1381. 
hort.  cliff.  90.  upf.  58.  mat.  med.  77.  Hudf.  angl. 

1 12?  Hither,  arr.  ed.  3.  286?  Smith  brit. 
294.  Sauv.  monfp.  230.  Villars  dauph.  2.  641. 
Plenck  ic.  177. 

T.  f.  Sefeli  creticum  minus.  Park,  theat.  905.  8. 

906.  /.  8.  Raii  hifl.  412 .  fyn.  ed.  2.  102. 

T.  narbonenfe  minus.  Tournef.  inft.  320.  Dill,  in 
Raii  fyn.  206.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  24 ./.  6. 

T.  apulum  minimum.  Column,  eephr.  124.  f.  1  ? 

Sefeli  creticum.  Dod.  pempt.  314. — minus.  Bauh. 

pin.  16 1.  Ger.  emac.  1050. 

Caucalis  minor  pulchro  femine,  f.  Bellonii.  Bauh. 
hifl.  3.  2.  84. 

Jnvolucrets  length  of  the  flowers ,  leaflets  ovate  gafloed 
crenate ,  ftem  pubejeent. 

[3.  Tordylium  peregrinum. 

Lin.  fyft.  275.  Reich.  1.  66 2.  Willd.  1.  1381. 
mant.  55. 

Caucalis  peregrina,  femine  rugofo.  Bauh.  pin.  153. 

C.  hifpanica.  Cam.  hort.  37.  t.  11. 

Seeds  grooved  wrinkled  plaited ,  univerfal  involucre  one- 
leafed fub  trifid.  ] 

4.  Tordylium  apulum.  Apulian  or  Small  Hartwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  345.  fyft.  27 5.  ’Reich.  1.  662.  Willd. 

1.  1382.  hort.  cliff.  90.  Jacqu.  hort.  t.  53. 
Kniph.  cent.  12.  n.  96. 

Umbellets  remote ,  leaves  pinnate ,  pinnas  roundifh  laci - 
niate. 

5.  Tordylium  maximum.  Great  Hartwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  345.  fyft.  275.  Reich.  1.662.  Willd. 

1.  1382.  mant.  350.  hort.  cliff.  90.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  286.  Smith  brit.  295.  engl.  hot.  t. 

1 17 3.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  288.  Hall.helv.  n.  811. 
Hoffm.  germ.  92.  Roth.  germ.  1.  13 1.  2.  349. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  319.  Crantz  auflr.  153.  Jacqu. 
auftr.  2.  26.  t.  142.  Sauv.  monfp.  230.  259. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  641.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1288. 
Riv.pent .  1.  Tournef.  inft.,  320.  Dill,  in  Raii 
fyn.  2Q 6. 

Sefeli  creticum  majus.  Park,  theat.  906.  f.  7.  Ger. 

emac.  1050./.  2.  Bauh.  pin.  161. 

Caucalis  major.  Cluf.  hifl.  2.  201.  1.— femine  minus 
pulchro  hirfuto.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  2.  85. 

Umbels  cluftered  radiate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  gajh  ferrate, 
ftem  rough  with  deflexed  briflles. 

[6.  Tordylium  filifolium. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1383.  Scop.  cam.  n.  318. 
t.  8. 

Umbels  cluftered  radiate,  leaflets  angular  toothed  pubej¬ 
eent.] 

7.  Tordylium  Secacul.  Arabian  Hartwort. 

Mill.  dill.  n.  5.  fig.  t.  266.  . 

T.  orientale,  Secacul  Arabum  didum  Rauwolfio. 
Niffol. 

Paftinaca  Secacul.  Ruff.  Alepp.  ,  . 

Umbellets  remote 9  leaves  doubly  pinnate,  pinnas  gaffed 
tomentofe. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  low  plant,  the  {talks  feldom  rifing  a 
foot  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  compofed  of  two 
pairs  of  ovate  leaflets  terminated  by  a  large  one  ; 
they  are  hairy  and  {lightly  crenate.  T.  he  {talks 
branch  out  into  two  or  three  divifions,  and  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  umbels  of  white  flowers,  which  have  large 
involucres,  for  the  molt  part  trifid.  The  points  are 
lanceolate,  and  at  their  bafe  is  a  fmall  umbel,  com¬ 
pofed  of  a  few  flowers  fitting  clofe  to  the  tails  of  the 
involucres.  [Seeds  orbicular,  compreffed,  very 
(lightly  convex  in  the  middle,  iubpubefcent,  with  a 
thick,  fuberous,  white  margin,  crenulate  with  tuber¬ 
cles  :  belly  part  flat,  l'mooth k. 
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Native  of  Syria.  Cultivated  in  1597,  by  Gerarde. 
It  flowers  in  july,  and  is  annual  *. 

2.  Root  annual.  Stem  almod  upright,  branched, 
leafy,  round,  grooved,  villofe  with  loft  fhort  de- 
flefted  hairs.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  hairy,  rug¬ 
ged;  the  radical  ones  on  very  long  petioles,  with 
ovate  crenate  fublobed  leaflets,  the  end  one  very  large ; 
Item-leaves  alternate,  fubfeffile,  with  oblong  leaflets, 
fh arply  ferrate  and  galhed.  Umbels  on  long  pedun¬ 
cles,  terminating.  Involucres  and  involucrets  bridle- 
Ihaped,  rugged,  blowers  flelh-coloured,  with  the 
outer  petals  very  large  and  radiant n. 
r  Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy  and  Sicily. 
Very  doubtful  whether  it  be  indigenous  of  England. 
It  is  laid  by  Ray  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Doody  about 
I  lie  worth ;  and  Petiver  fays  it  grows  about  London. 
It  is  laid  by  Dillenius  to  have  been  found  by  Mr. 
James  Sherard  growing  plentifully  on  the  banks  of 
the  road  to  Lleadington,  about  half  a  mile  from  Ox¬ 
ford,  probably  from  feeds  of  plants  thrown  out  of  a 
garden.  Mr.  Miller  alfo  fays,  that  he  has  found  it 
on  the  fide  of  banks,  but  that  the  feeds  were  fown 
there  by  Jacob  Bobart.  But  they  perhaps  miftook 
the  T.  apulum  of  Linneus  for  this  plant,  from  which 
it  is  quite  diftincft :  or  confounded  it  with  T.  maxi¬ 
mum. 

3.  Stem  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves  like  thofe  of 
Chervil.  Univerfal  umbel  of  about  three  rays ;  par¬ 
tial  of  about  feven.  Involucre  of  a  fingle  linear  leaf: 
involucrets  of  five  leaflets,  the  length  of  the  florets. 
All  the  florets  fertile,  flofcular,  white.  Seeds  ovate, 
fubcomprefled,  with  three  deep  grooves,  which  are 
lamellated  and  plaited  on  the  fides.— -Native  of  the 
Uevant.  Arduini0. 

4.  This  is  an  annual,  riling,  when  in  a  garden,  to 
the  height  of  a  foot  and  half:  radical  leaves  growing 
in  a  circle,  decumbent,  and  pinnated ;  with  eight  leaf¬ 
lets  roundifh  or 'oblong,  obtufely  toothed,  and  fome- 
what  downy :  dem-leaves  fmooth  and  fharp :  Items 
feveral,  upright,  ftriated  and  branched;  and  at  their 
lower  parts  clothed  with  white  hairs:  flowers  white, 
with  broad-lanced  petals  turning  inwards  fo  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  cordate :  the  exterior  petal,  in  the  exterior  flo- 
rels,  bifid,  with  lanced  divifions:  anthers  yellowifh- 
giecn,  with  brownifh  fides.  The  wild  plant  is  more 
hairy  than  the  cultivated  one  :  flowers  in  july  and  au- 
guft  p. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  three  marginal  florets  of 
eacn  umbellet  are  larger  or  radiate. — Native  of  Italy 
in  Apulia. 

5.  Root  annual,  tapering.  Stems  eredt,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  branched,  leafy,  flexuofe,  furrowed, 
rough  with  minute  rigid  bridles,  bent  down  clofe, 
hollow  within.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate,  rough  with 
brifiles :  leaflets  of  the  lowermofl  ovate-oblong,  lobed 
and  notched ;  of  the  red  lanceolate,  narrow,  coarfely 
but  regularly  ferrate.  Umbels  on  long  folitary  rough 
dalks,  oppofite  to  the  leaves.  General  and  partial 
involucres  bridle- fhaped,  rough.  Central  partial  um¬ 
bels  nearly  fefiile.  Flowers  white  or  rofe-coloured, 
with  the  outer  petals  larger  and  radiant.  Seeds  bridly 
all  over,  with  a  circular  pale  or  reddifh  edge,  rugged 
but  not  fo  beautifully  notched  as  in  fome  other 
fpecies q. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Audria,  France, 
Italy  and  England.  On  the  north  fide  of  the  Parks, 
Oxford ;  the  only  fpot  in  Britain  now  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Morifon  (umb.  40.)  clearly  mentions  its 
growing  about  London  in  his  time ;  but  if  Petiver’s 
authority  be  of  any  weight,  the  Ifleworth  plant  mud 
be  T.  officinale.  It  flowers  from  june  to  auo-udk 
Miller  fets  it  dmvn  as  a  biennial  plant ;  according  to 
others  the  fpecies,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  all  annual. 

6.  Stem  a  foot  high,  Ample,  furrowed,  almod 
naked.  Leaves  unequally  pinnate  :  lower  ones  half  a 
foot  long,  embracing  the  dem  with  their  membrana¬ 
ceous  flieaths,  villofe :  leaflets  two  pairs,  oblong,  half- 
cordate,  fefiile,  toothed :  the  lower  pair  often  two- 

*  Hort.  kew.  n  Smith.  «  Linn.  fpec. 

p  Jacqum.  q  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  hot.  r  Engl.  bot. 
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lobed  at  the  bafe ;  the  end-leaflet  larger  and  trifid  half 
way  General  involucre  of  one  or  two  leaflets.  Ge¬ 
neral  umbel  of  from  Even  to  nine  rays:  Partial  in¬ 
volucre  fpreading,  linear,  many-leaved.  Petals  red; 
one  of  them,  very  large  in  the  outer  florets.  Fruit 
ovate,  margined,  hifpid.  Native  of  Carniola  *.  ] 

7.  The  bottom  leaves  are  double  pinnate,  each  leaf 
having  four  pairs,  and  an  odd  one  at  the  end  The 
Pinna?  have  feven  ovate  leaflets,  Landing  alternately 
and  deeply  jagged,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour  and  a 
httle  hairy.  The  dalks  are  taper  and  not  channelled  ; 
they  rife  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  have  a  few  final! 
hairs  fcattered  over  them,  and  have  one  fmaller  pin¬ 
nate  leaf  at  each  joint:  they  fend  out  one  or  two 
fnort  branches  towards  the  top,  and  are  terminated 
by  large  umbels  of  yellow  flowers,  compofed  of  ten 
umbellets,  the  rays  of  which  are  alternately  longer ; 
thefe  fpread  open  wide  from  each  other.  The  feeds 
are  ovate  and  comprefied,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  Parf- 
neps,  and  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  Ic  flowers  in  june, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  augud. 

.  Native  of  Syria,  efpecially  about  Aleppo,-  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Secacul,  and  is  eaten 
crude  by  the  inhabitants. 

[Tordylium  Anthrifcus,  latifolium,  nodofum.  See 
Caucalis. 

TORENIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus  from  Olof  Toreeft , 
a  Swedi/h  clergyman ,  who  dijeovered  this  with  other 
plants  in  China.  His  voyage  to  Suratte ,  China ,  &c. 

from  1750  to  1752,  is  printed  with  OJbeck's  voyare  to 
China.)  J  6 

Lin.  gen.  n.  754*  Reich,  n.  812.  Schreb.  n.  ioti. 
Juff.  122. 

Claff.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Perforate.  ScrophularU  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

4L.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  angular,  permanent, 

bifid  :  upper  lip  three-cufped  ;  lower  narrower,  quite 
entire.  . 

3R.  one-petalled,  ringent :  upper  lip  entire;  lower 
trifid,  the  middle  fegment  more  produced. 

Stam.  Filaments  four :  the  two  upper  Ample ;  the  two 
lower  two-parted,  the  lower  branchlet  fhorter  and 
barren.  Anthers  twin,  contiguous  by  pairs. 
ist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  thicker  above. 
Stigma  bifid,  acute. 
er.  Capjule  oblong,  two-celled. 

Seeds  very  many. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  two-hpped  :  upper  lip  three-cufped.  Ft  lam.  the 
lower  with  a  derile  branchlet.  Capf  two-celled. 

species. 

t*  Torenia  afiatica.  Smooth  Torenia. 

Lin.  fpec.  862.  fyft.  559.  Reich.  3 .  1 43 .  mild.  3 . 
265.  amoen.  3.  25.  Ofb.  it.  210.  ed.  angl.  1. 
33 7*  Lamarck  illufr.  gen.  t.  523./.  1. 

Euphrafias  affinis  pufilla  planta.  Pluk.  amalth  8  c  / 

373-  f  2. 

A  farinas  foliis  et  facie  capfula  bivalvi  lignofa.  Pluk. 
amalth.  40. 

Hederas  terredris  fpecies.  Comm.  mal.  35. 

Kaka-pu.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  103.  t.  33. 

Smooth ,  fern  creeping ,  leaves  ovate  emarginate  on  long 
'  petioles.  * 

2.  Torenia  hirfuta.  Hairy  Torenia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Id  lid.  3.  2  66.  Lamarck  illujlr.  sen. 

/.  523./.  1. 

Hirfute ,  fern  erect,  leaves  very  Jhort  petioled. 

3*  Torenia  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Torenia. 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  32.  t.  161. 

Somewhat  hairy,  ere  A,  leaves  heart  fhaped  on  Jhort  pe¬ 
tioles. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  £sV. 

I*  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Flowers  larger 
than  in  the  next  fpecies s. 

Native  of  India  and  China:  where  it  grows,  fays 
Ofbeck  in  the  rice-fields,  in  the  Danilh^ifland.  It 
may  ferve  now  as  a  monument  of  the  difeoverer  Mr. 
Toreen,  and  remind  his  friends  of  their  lofs. 

*  Scopoli 


’  Willdenow. 
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2.  The  whole  plant  is  hirlute.  Flowers  fmaller  on 
one-flowered  axillary  and  terminating  peduncles? 
whereas  for  the  moft  part  folitary  peduncled  termi¬ 
nating  flowers  are  obferved  in  the  preceding.— Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies  \ 

3.  This  is  a  fmall  herbaceous  plant.  Stem  from 
fix  to  eight  inches  high :  branches  cruciate,  afcending, 
purplifh,  a  little  hairy,  leaves  ferrate,  little  hairy,  an 
inch  long  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad. 
Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  pedicelled,  large  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  plant.  Calyx  large,  bellied,  five-angled  ; 
upper  lip  flightly  three-toothed,  under  Amply  pointed. 
Corolla  blueifh  purple ;  upper  lip  flightly  emarginate. 
Nettary  cup-form,  furrounding  the  bale  of  the  germ. 
Filaments  Amply  approaching  arch-wife:  anthers 
double,  one  above  the  other,  united  by  pairs.  Cap- 
fule  hid  in  the  calyx. 

Native  of  Coromandel;  in  moift  pafture  lands 
about  Samulcotah.  It  flowers  during  the  cold  fea- 
fon 

TORMENTILLA.  ( Dimin .  from  torment  a  or  tormina ; 
being  fuppofed  to  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  bowels.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  635*  Reich,  n.  691.  Tournef.  t.  153" 

Jfff-  337- 

ClaflT.  12.  5.  Icofandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Senticofre.  Roface a  JuflT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  flat,  eight-cleft:  the  alter¬ 
nate  fegments  fmaller  and  more  acute. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  obcordate,  flat,  fpreading,  inferred 
by  their  claws  into  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fixteen,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  corolla,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Anthers 
Ample. 

Pist.  Germs  eight,  fmall,  converging  into  a  head. 
Styles  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens,  inferted  into  the 
fide  of  the  germ.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per,  none.  Receptacle  of  the  feeds  very  fmall,  loaded 
with  feeds,  inclofed  within  the  calyx. 

Seeds  eight,  roundilh,  naked. 

Obs.  Tormentilla  differs  from  Potentilla  in  number 
only  :  hence  the  two  genera  might  be  combined: 
and  accordingly  are  fo  by  Schreber  and  others. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  eight-cleft  inferior.  Pet.  four.  Seeds  roundifh 
naked,  wrinkled,  faftened  to  a  fmall  juicelefs  re¬ 
ceptacle. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tormentilla  eretta.  Common  Tormentil. 

Lin.  fpec.  716.  fyft.  479.  Reich.  2.  550.  Willd. 
1.  1112.  fi.  lapp.  n.  213.  fuec.  n.  459.  mat.  med. 
132.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  27.  t.  9.  Hudf.  angl. 
225.  Lightf.  fcot.  272.  FI.  dan.  t.  589. 
Hoffm.  germ.  180.  Roth.  germ.  1.  220.  2.  566. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  500.  Ludw.  eel.  t.  174.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  805.  Villars  dauph.  3.  576.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1072.  Pallas  it.  2.  655.  Blackw.  t. 
445.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  93.  Knorr.  del.  2.  /. 
T.  1.  Regnault  bot. 

Tormentilla  officinalis.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t.  35.  337. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  476.  Smith  brit.  552.  engl. 
bot.  t.  863.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  432. 

T.  fylveftris.  Bauh.  pin.  326. 

Tormentilla.  Camer.  epit.  68 5.  Matth.  947.  Bod. 
pempt.  1 1 8.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  85.  Ger.  840.  emac. 
992.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  398.  2.  Rail  hijl.  617.  Jyn. 
257.  Petiv.  brit.  t .  41.  /.  9. 

T.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  t.  394.  f  1. 

Potentilla  Tormentilla.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  468.  Abbot , 
bedf.  n.  381. — eretta.  Scop.  cam.  n.  620. 

P.  fylveftris.  Neck,  gallob.  222. 

Fragaria.  Hall.helv.n.  1117. 

F.  Tormentilla  officinarum.  Crantz  auftr.  80. 
Pentaphyllum  dittum  Tormentilla.  Mor.  hijl.  2. 

190./.  2.  t.  19 . /.  13. 

Stem  font  e  what  upright  branched ,  leaves  fejfile. 

2.  ormentilla  reptans.  Trailing  Tormentil. 

nAeC’  7l6,  Rcich-  55°-  bVilld.  2.  1 1 12. 
it  her.  arr.  ed.  3.  476.  Smith  brit.  553.  engl. 


x  Willdenow. 


u  Roxburgh. 


bot.  t.  864.  Hoffm.  germ.  180.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
220.  2.  567.  Krock.  filef.  n.  806.  Raii  fyn. 
257.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  41.  /.  to. 

Potentilla  procumbens.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  467. 
Pentaphyllum  reptans  alatum,  foliis  profundius  fer- 
ratis.  Plot  oxf.  t.  9./.  5.  p .  146.  Raii  hijl.  618. 

P.  minus  viride  flore  aureo  tetrapetalo,  radiculas  in 
terram  e  geniculis  demittens.  Mor .  hijl.  2.  190. 
n.  12. 

Stem  projlrate  fimple ,  leaves  petioled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  [Root  remarkably  large  and  woody,  brown  on 
the  outfide,  red  within.  Stems  weak,  (lender,  wiry, 
naturally  procumbent  unlefs  fupported  by  furrounding 
plants;  the  flowering-branches  only  erett  or  afcend¬ 
ing;  they  are  branched,  leafy,  round,  clothed  with 
fliort  foft  erett  hairs,  a  fpan  or  more  in  length. 
Leaves  alternate,  feflile  or  nearly  fo,  ternate,  lanceo¬ 
late,  marked  with  lines,  deeply  ferrate,  hairy:  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  pair  of  ftipules  deeply  divided  into 
two,  three  or  more  lobes.  Flowers  on  long  capillary 
folitary  peduncles,  placed  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  or  rather 
in  the  forks  of  the  branches,  fupporting  one  flower. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  hairy,  alternately  larger 
and  fmaller,  the  latter  exterior.  Petals  obcordate, 
of  a  golden  yellow,  frequently  having  an  orange-co¬ 
loured  blotch  at  the  bafe ;  claws  very  ihort.  Stamens 
about  fixteen,  or  from  fourteen  to  eighteen.  Piftils 
from  fix  to  fixteen.  Germs  hairy.  Seeds  few,  vrrin- 
kled.  Receptacle  villofe. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  dry  paftures,  efpecially  on 
heaths,  among  fmall  fihrubs ;  flowering  in  June  and 

July x. 

Some  flowers  are  occafionally  found  with  five  petals 
and  ten  fegments  of  the  calyx ;  yet  this  happens  fo 
rarely,  and  the  two  fpecies  of  Tormentilla  accord  fo 
well  in  habit,  that  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  confidering  them  as  Potentillas. 

Mifs  Johnes  obferved  one  plant  at  Hafod,  in  which 
all  the  flowers  were  double y. 

Tormentil  is  a  plant  of  confiderable  importance  in 
ceconomy  and  medicine.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  moft 
of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Orkneys, 
for  tanning  leather ;  for  which  they  are  fuperior  even 
to  oak-bark.  They  are  firft  boiled  in  water,  and  the 
leather  is  then  fteeped  in  the  cold  liquor.  In  the 
iflands  of  Tirey  and  Col  the  inhabitants  have  deftroyed 
fo  much  ground  by  digging  them  up,  that  they  have 
been  prohibited  the  ufe  of  them.  They  are  alfo  ufed 
for  dying  of  a  red  colour2.  And  Mr.  Young  informs 
us,  that  many  fwine  are  reared  with  them  on  the 
mountains  of  Killarney. 

The  root  of  Tormentil  has  been  long  held  in 
great  eftimation  by  phyficians,  as  a  very  ufefiil  atlrin- 
gent ;  and  as  the  refin  it  contains  is  very  inconfider- 
able,  it  feems  more  particularly  adapted  to  .thofe  cafes 
where  the  heating  and  {Emulating  medicines  of  this 
clafs  are  lefs  proper;  as  phthifical  diarrhoeas,  diar¬ 
rhoea  cruenta,  &c.  Dr.  Cullen  thinks  it  has  been 
juftly  commended  for  every  virtue  that  is  competent 
to  aftringents ;  and  fays,  I  myfelf  have  had  feveral 
inftances  of  its  virtues  in  this  refpett  ;  and  particularly 
I  have  found  it,  both  by  itfelf  and  as  joined  with 
gentian,  cure  intermittent  fevers;  but  it  muft  be 
given  in  fubftance,  and  in  large  quantities.  Rutty 
alfo  recommends  it  in  old  putrid  ulcers,  in  fores  of 
the  mouth,  throat  and  jaws,  and  in  bleeding  gums ; 
and  to  reftore  the  tone  of  the  ftomach.  There  is  no 
vegetable,  fays  he,  of  more  efficacy  in  fluxes,  fluor 
albus,  &c. 

This  root  may  be  given  in  powder  from  half  a 
dram  to  one  dram  or  more  in  a  dofe,  but  it  is  more 
generally  given  in  decottion.  An  ounce  and  half  of 
the  powdered  root  is  boiled  in  three  pints  of  water  to 
a  quart,  adding,  towards  the  end  of  the  boiling,  a  dram 
of  cinnamon  :  of  the  {trained  liquor,  fweetened  with 
an  ounce  of  any  agreeable  fyrup,  two  ounces  or  more 
may  be  taken  four  or  five  times  a  day.  Tormentil  is 

*  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  bot.  Curt.  lond.  Withering. 

*  Engl.  bot.  z  Lightf.  Curtis,  Withering. 
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ordered  in  pulvis  e  creta  compofitus  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia1. 

Farmers  find  the  root  very  efficacious  in  the  dyfen- 
teries  of  cattle b. 

2.  Root  perennial,  fmall  and  flender.  Stems  few 
(one  or  two)  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  fimple, 
or  fometimes  divided  at  top,  flagelliform,  pubefcent, 
leafy,  entirely  profbrate,  but  not  taking  root.  The 
whole  herb  hairy,  and  of  a  light  green.  Radical 
leaves  in  fives,  on  long  foot-ftalks ;  ftem-leaves  in 
threes,  on  fhorter  foot-ftalks ;  all  obovate  and  deeply 
ferrate:  floral  leaves  feflile,  narrow  and  almoft 
entire.  Stipules  lanceolate,  commonly  undivided. 
Peduncles  folitary,  longer  than  the  leaves,  oppofite 
to  a  leaf  or  axillary.  Corolla  bright  yellow,  twice  as 
large  as  in  the  common  fort:  petals  obcordate- 
roundifh.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate-lanceolate, 
unequal,  hairy.  Seeds  wrinkled*. 

In  Englifh  Botany,  the  ftipules  are  faid  to  be  more 
or  lels  cut;  and  by  Dr.  Withering,  that  they  are  en¬ 
tire,  with  two  or  three  clefts-. 

Native  of  Germany  and  England  :  with  us  it  occurs 
about  hedges  and  the  borders  of  fields  in  dry  places, 
but  is  by  no  means  common.  Ray  remarked  it  in  the 
borders  of  the  corn-fields  between  Hockley  and 
Shotover-woods,  and  elfewhere  in  Oxfordlhire.  Dr. 
Sibthorp  found  it  in -the  wood  under  Shotover-hill, 
and  at  Heading  ton.  Mr.  Ray  fays  it  was  found 
alfo  in  Braintree  parifh,  Efftx :  and  in  Gibfbn’s 
edition  of  Camden’s  Britannia,  it  is  faid  to  grow  in  a 
ditch  between  the  Boarded- river  and  Iflington-road. 
From  Lightfoot’s  herbarium  it  appears  that  k  was 
found  in  Surrey.  Mr.  Woodward  obferved  it  at 
Berkhamftead  in  Hertfordfhire ;  Mr.  Crowe,  at  j 
Lakenham  near  Norwich;  Dr.  Smith  at  Brighoufe 
near  Halifax,  Yorkshire;  Mr.  Caley  about  Manchef- 
terd;  Dr.  Pukeney,  in  Purbeck,  in  the.  clofes  at 
New  Bridge  between  Ringwood  and  Wi-mbour-ne, 
under  Hod-hill.  Mr.  Templeton  allures  me  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  Ireland. 

Dr.  Smith  doubts  whether  Mr.  .Hudfon  ever  faw' 
this  plant ;  for  if  he  had  he  could  not  have  made  it  a 
variety  of  Potentilla  replans ,  though  it  fometi-mes 
bears  a  corolla  with  five  petals  in  the  beginning  of  its 
flowering.  The  habit  and  appearance  are  as  .  little 
like  that  fpccies  of  Potentilla,  as  can  well  be,  if  ac¬ 
curately  examined e. 

Mr.  Afzelius  remarked  to  Dr.  Withering,  that  this 
plant  differs  from  Potentilla  reptans  in  having  a  trailing 
ftem,  not  ftriking  root  at  the  joints  ;  whilft  that. has  a 
creeping  ftem,  which  takes  root  at  every  joint.— 
Here  then,  if  we  muft  change,  is  a  better  reafon  for 
changing  the  trivial  name  from  reptans  to  procumbens , 
than  in  °the  cafe  of  the  other  fpecies,  from  erehla  to 
officinalis ;  for  the  ftem  is  abfolutely  not  creeping  in 
this ;  whereas  it  is  often  ereft  in  the  other,  at  leaft  the 
fiowering-ftems  are  afcending.  I  have  therefore  left 
the  trivial  names  as  Linneus  gave  them.  I  have,  alfo, 
on  better  grounds,  retained  the  generic  diftindion  of 
Tormentilla  from  Potentilla.  Haller  joined  them  both 
with  Fragaria:  and  we  may  thus  at  any  time  croud 
an  entire  natural  order  into  one  genus. 

Tormentilla.  See  Alchemilla. 

Tornobonia.  See  Nicotiana. 

TORTULA.  A  -genus  of  Modes,  in  Hedwig’s  fun- 
dam.  2.  92.  comprehending  fome  fpecies  of  Mnium 
and  Bryn m.  Schreb.  gen.  n.  1647. 

Tota-Pivi.  See  'Trichofianthes . 

Touchiroa.  See  Crudia. 

Touch  Me  Not.  See  Imp  aliens  and  Momordica. 

Toulicia.  See  Pcn^ea. 

Tounatea.  See  Swartzia.~\ 

TOURNEFORTIA.  {So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  me¬ 
mory  of  Jofeph  Pitton  Tournefort ,  the  famous  author 
of  an  elegant  Arrangement  of  Plants ,  under  the  title  of 
Inftitutiones  Rei  Herbariae.  1694,  8vo.  and  1700. 
in  three  vols.  qu.  with  figures  of  all  the  genera.  Co- 
rollarium  Inftit.  &c.  1703d — Catalogue  of  the  plants 
about  Paris,  1698. — Voyage  du  Levant,  1 7 1 7-  &c0 
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Lin.  gen.  n.  192.  Reich,  n.  205.  Schreb.  ft.  253. 
Garin,  t.  76.  Juffi.  129.  Pittonia.  Plum.  3. 
Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Afperifolia.  Borraginea  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

CaL.  Perianth  five-parted,  fmall :  fegments  awl-fhaped, 
permanent. 

Cor.  orie-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  cylindrical,  glo¬ 
bular  at  the  bale:  border  half-five-cleft, . fpreading ? 
fegments  acuminate,  horizontal,  gibbous  in  the  middle. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  at  the  throat  of  the 
corolla.  Anthers  fimple,  in  the  throat,  converging, 
acuminate. 

Pist.  Germ  globular,  fuperior.  Style  fimple,  length  of 
the  ft  a  mens,  club -lb  aped.  Stigma  circumcifed,  entire. 
PeR.  Berry  globular,  two -celled,  perforated  by  two 
pores  at  top. 

Seeds  four,  fubovate,  feparated  by  pulp. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Berry  two -celled,  two-feeded,  fuperior,  perforated  at 
{op  by  two  pores. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Tournefortia  ferrata.  Serrate -leaved  Tournefortia . 

Lin.  fpec.  201.  Reich.  1.  405.  JVilld.  1.  791. 
Pittonia  arborefcens  chamtedrifolia  major.  Plum, 
gen.  5.  ic.  228.  /.  1. 

(3.  P.  arb.  chamtedrif.  minor.  Plum.  gen.  5.  ic.  228. 
f  2.  _  •'  5  . 

Leaves  ovate  ferrate,  petioles  fpinejcent ,  fipikes  ter¬ 
minating  recurved.  ] 

2.  Tournefortia  hirfutiflima.  Harry  Tournefortia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  201.  Reich.  1.  405.  JVilld.  1.  791. 
Swartz  obf.  36.  Brown,  jam.  169.  n.  1. 

Pittonia  hirfutiflima  ramofiflima,  baccis  albis. 
Plum.  gen.  5.  ic.  209. 

Heliotropii  flore  frutex  baccifer  ramofus,  &c.  Sloan. 

jam.  2.  108.  t.  212./.  1.  Raii  dendr.  75. 

Leaves  ovate -pet  ioled  acuminate ,  ftem  hirfiute,  fipikes 
■branched  terminating ,  berries  hirfute. 

3.  Tournefortia  volubilis.  Climbing  Tournefortia. 

Lin.  fpec.  201.  Reich.  1.  405.  JVilld.  1.  791. 

h or t.  cliff.  48.  G*rtn.  fruSt.  1.365. 

Pittonia  fcandens,  baccis  nivei-s  nigr-is  maculis  notatis. 
Plum.  gen.  5.  fee.  Gcertn. 

Bryonia  nigra  fruricofa,  racemi  ramulis  varie  impli- 
catis.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  234.  t.  143.  /.  2. 

Virga  aurea  americana  frutefeens  glabra,  foliis  fubtus 
csefiis.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  235-  /•  6.  Raiifuppl.  348. 
Leaves  ovate  acuminate  fmooth ,  petioles  reflexed ,  ftem 
twining. 

[4.  'Tournefortia  fyringsefolia.  Lilac-leaved  Tourne¬ 
fortia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  7  93 .  V ah  l  fly  mb .  3-  23. 
Leaves  fubcor  date-ovate  acuminate  fmooth,  fipikes  branch- 
ed.] 

5.  Tournefortia  feetidiflima.  Fetid 'Tournefortia. 

Lin.  fpec.  201.  Reich.  1.  4°5*  JVilld.  1.  79^* 
hort.  cliff'.  48. 

Pittonia  racemofa,  nicotianm  foliis  feetidifiimis.  Plum, 
gen.  5.  ic.  220. 

Heliotropium  maximum  jamaicenfe,  limonii  mali 
folio,  &c.  Pluk.  aim.  182.  Mor.  hift.  3.  452. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  rough-haired,  peduncles  branched , 
fipikes  pendulous. 

6.  Tournefortia  hymilis.  Dwarf  rournefortia. 

Lin.  fpec.  202.  Reich.  1.406.  JVilld. -I.  792. 
Heliotropium  frutieoium.  Lin.  fpec.  187.  Mill.  di£J. 
n.  9.  diSt.  noftr.  n.  8. 

Pittonia  humilis.  Plum.  gen.  5.  ic.  227.  f.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate  feflile,  fipikes  fimple  recurved  lateral. 

[7.  Tournefortia  bicolor.  Two-coloured  Tournefortia. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld,  1.  793.  Swartz  prodr.  40. 
defier.  1.  344. 

1  Leaves  ovate  acuminate  fmooth  fomewhat  wrinkled  above, 
fipikes  cymed  ere  St  recurved. 

Tournefortia  cymofa.  Broad-leaved  Tournefortia. 
Lin.  fpec.  202.  Reich.  1.  406.  JVilld.  1.  793* 
Grertn.  fruSt.  1.  36$.  fiacqu.  celleSt.  1.  96.  ic. 
rar.  1.  t.  31.  Swartz  obf.  57.  Brown,  jam. 
169.  n.  2. 

Pittonia  fcandens,  baccis  niveis  nigris  maculis  notatis. 

Plum.  gen.  5  ?  ’  .... 
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HeliotrOpii  flore  frutex,  folio  maximo  oblongo  acu¬ 
minate  glabro.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  109. /.  212. /.  2. 
Rail  den  dr.  76. 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire  naked ,  fpikes  cymed. 

9.  Tournefortia  argentea.  Silvery  Tournefortia. 

Lin.  JyJl.  191.  Willd.  1.  793.  fuppl.  133*  Lor  ft. 

prodr.  n.  64. 

Bujglofliim  lanuginofum.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  119- 

55* 

Leaves  ovate  obtuje  tomentoje-filky ,  fpikes  terminating 
compound. 

10.  Tournefortia  fericea.  Silky  Tournefortia. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  794.  Vahl  eel.  1.  17. 

Frutex.  Marcgr.  hift.  78. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  beneath  foment  of e-filky ,  fpikes 
lateral  and  terminating  dichotomous-panicled .] 

11.  Tournefortia  fuffruticofa.  Hoary-leaved  Tourne¬ 
fortia. 

Lin.  fpec.  202.  Reich.  1.  406.  Willd.  1.  794.' 

Brown,  jam.  170.  n.  5.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  29.  t. 

162.  /.  4.  Raii  dendr.  96.  (Thymelasa.) 
Leaves  fublanceolate  hoary ,  ftem  fuffruticofe. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  This,  and  moft  of  the  other  fpecies  are  natives 
of  South  America.  Many  of  them  were  firft  difeo- 
vered  by  Father  Plumier,  who  gave  them  the  name 
of  Pittonia,  which  Linneus  changed  to  Tournefortia. 

2.  Stem  fhrubby,  fomewhat  fcandent,  branched, 
covered  with  a  ferruginous  (hagginefs.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long,  entire,  nerved,  hairy  all  over,  but  extremely  fo 
beneath.  Spikes  or  racemes  very  much  branched, 
lliff  and  ftraight,  fpreading  a  little:  flowers  white, 
dire&ed  all  one  way.  Filaments  very  fhort.  An¬ 
thers  blackifli  green.  Germ  ovate.  Stigma  headed. 
Berry  rugged-hirfute,  when  ripe  white,  two-celled 
with  two  leeds  in  each  cell f. 

Browne  fays,  this  plant  raifes  itfelf  generally  by 
the  help  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  and  fhoots  fome- 
times  to  a  conflderable  height  in  the  woods.] 

According  to  Miller,  it  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet ;  the  leaves  are  about  four  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  having  many  tranf- 
verfe  veins  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides; 
they  are  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  and 
(land  on  (hort  hairy  foot-ftalks.  The  branches  are 
terminated  by  very  branching  fpikes  of  flowers  ; 
which  are  fucceeded  by  fmall,  roundifh,  fucculent 
fruit. — Native  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies. 
[Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739.] 

3.  This  has  a  twining  woody  ftalk,  which  twifts 
about  the  neighbouring  trees  for  lupport,  and  rifes  to 
the  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  fending  out  feveral 
(lender  woody  branches.  The  flowers  are  produced 
in  branching  (pikes  from  the  fide  and  top  of  the 
branches ;  they  are  fmall  and  white ;  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  fmall  white  fucculent  berries,  having  one 
or  two  black  fpots  on  each. 

[Gaertner  deferibes  the  berry  as  fuperior,  pulpy, 
globular  flatted  a  little,  fubdiaphanous,  one-celled, 
four-feeded,  white  with  dark  round  fpots  correlpond- 
ing  in  number  and  fltuation  with  the  feeds.  Stones 
diftant,  fubglobular  narrowing  downwards,  tubercled 
and  wrinkled,  two-celled.  Seed  one  in  each  cell, 
curved  inwards,  brittle,  pale. 

Native  of  Jamaica.  Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  July  and  auguft®. 

4.  Branches,  petioles,  midrib  of  the  leaves  on 
both  fides,  nerves  beneath,  and  peduncles  villofe. 
Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  two  inches  long,  lower 
ones  of  the  branches  fmaller,  almoft  like  thofe  of 
Lilac,  (Syringa  vulgaris)  nerved,  veinlefs,  quite  en¬ 
tire,  very  fmooth  except  on  the  nerves.  Peduncle 
terminating,  eredt,  feveral  times  divided  dichoto- 
moufly.  Spikes  pubefeent,  two  inches  long,  reflexed 
as  in  the  other  fpecies.  Flowers  alternate,  approxi¬ 
mating.  Corollas  fomewhat  villofe  on  the  outflde  j 
the  fegments  of  the  border  very  narrow  and  fome- 

what  briftle-fhaped.  Found  in  Cayenne  by  von 
Rohr  .]  '  '  -*• 

Swartz,  g  Hort.  kew.  h  Vahl. 


5.  Stems  llirubby,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  five  inches 
long,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle, 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  (landing  upon  (hort  foot- 
ftalks.  The  branches  are  terminated  by  long  branch¬ 
ing  fpikes  of  flowers,  ranged  on  one  fide  like  thofe  of 
the  Heliotrope  or  Turnfol.  Some  of  the  foot-ftalks 
fuftain  two,  others  three,  others  again  four  fpikes  of 
flowers,  near  five  inches  in  length,  reflexed  at  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  imall, 
and  clofely  fet.  They  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fuccu¬ 
lent  fruit,  inclofing  four  oblong  feeds. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  other  iflands  of  the  Weft 
Indies.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

6.  This  plant  has  low  fhrubby  ftalks,  which  feldom  j 
rife  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  a  few  (len¬ 
der  woody  branches.  Leaves  rough,  dark  green  on 
their  upper,  but  pale  on  their  under  furface.  The 
flowers  come  out  in  Angle  axillary  fpikes ;  they  are 
white,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  berries. 

Native  of  South  America:  found  at  Campeachy 
by  Dr.  Houftoun  ;  [and  therefore  cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller,  not  only  in  1739,  but  probably  before  1733. 

This  plant  is  repeated  in  Linneus’s  fpecies  under 
the  name  of  Heliotropium  frulicofum ,  and  has  been 
already  deferibed  in  this  work  from  Miller,  Swartz  : 
and  Browne,  under  that  title. 

7.  This  is  a  (hrub,  a  fathom  in  height.  Trunk 
round,  branched,  even:  branches  alternate,  almoft 
upright,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  alternate,  entire, 
nerved,  veined,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fomewhat 
wrinkled  above  and  fometimes  but  very  feldom  rough¬ 
haired,  even  beneath  and  pale ;  hence  the  trivial  name  ' 
of  bicolor  or  two-coloured:  petioles  of  a  middling 
length  and  even.  Spikes  terminating,  branched ; 
branchlets  recurved,  rough-haired,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  even.  Corollas  greenifh- white,  with  a  hirfute 
hoary  tube. 

It  differs  from  feetidiffma,  in  having  fmaller  leaves, 
fomewhat  fmooth ;  and  fpikes  in  cymes,  re  flexed,  up¬ 
right  : — from  cymofa ,  in  its  leaves,  and  in  the  fpikes 
not  being  pendulous,  loofe:  from  hirfuta ,  in  the 
leaves  not  being  hirfute ;  the  fpikes  lefs  branched, 
with  the  flowers  more  crouded  together. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  coppices*. 

8.  Stem  a  fathom  in  height.  Branches  herbaceous, 
angular,  grooved,  fmooth.  Leaves  ovate -lanceolate, 
long,  petioled,  fmooth,  wrinkled  beneath.  Flowers 
fefiile,  on  one  fide,  dilpofed  in  two  rows.  Corollas 
longer,  five-cornered,  greenifh-white.  Stigma  headed. 
Berry  roundifli,  white,  with  one  pore  at  the  top, 
two-celled,  with  two  feeds  in  each  cell*. 

Gaertner  deferibes  the  berry  (when  old  and  dry)  to 
be  tranfverfely  oblong,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  re- 
fembling  a  double  cone,  grooved,  of  a  fmoky  reddifh 
colour.  Stones  irregularly  conical,  grooved,  three- 
celled  j  the  two  inner  cells  fertile,  the  third  outer 
conftantly  empty.  Seeds  oblong,  narrowing  down¬ 
wards,  (lightly  curved,  fnow-white. 

Gaertner  remarks,  that  the  radicle  in  Tournefortia 
being  inferior,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  Verbenas 
of  Adanfon,  than  the  Afperifoliae.  He  fays  that  he 
never  could  difeover  the  double  pore  in  the  top  of 
the  berry ;  and  therefore  concludes  that  the  chara&er 
is  erroneous,  or  at  lead;  not  general.  Perhaps  this 
may  be  owing  to  his  having  examined  none  but  dry 
berries.  Swartz,  as  we  have  leen,  deferibes  one  pore 
in  this  (pecies.  This  author  obferves  that  the  whole 
plant  is  fetid. 

Native  of  Jamaica;  where  Browne  fays  it  is  fome¬ 
times  obferved  in  the  woods ;  that  it  generally  rifes 
from  five  to  feven  or  eight  feet  in  height,  and  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  thicknefs  of  its  upper  branches,  and 
the  length  of  its  pendulous  flower-lpikes :  the  leaves 
are  very  large,  fometimes  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 

It  was  cultivated  in  1777,  by  Mr.  William  Mal¬ 
colm  ;  and  flowers  in  july l. 

9.  This  is  a  (hrub,  fcarcely  the  height  of  a  man. 
Trunk  very  (hort,  covered  with  a  deeply  cloven  bark. 
Branches  fpreading  very  much,  hirfute.  Leaves  at 

1  Swartz,  defer.  k  Swartz,  obf.  1  Hort.  kew» 
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the  ends  of  the  branches,  alternate  approximating 
into  a  role  as  in  Sempervivum  canarienfe,  ovate  or 
tongue- (haped,  (being  narrowed  into  the  petiole,)  fef- 
liie,  rounded  at  the  end,  white  all  over  with  a  filky 
bairinefs  prefied  dole  to  them.  Panicle  large,  dividec 
into  fpikes,  direfted  one  way,  and  rolled  back, 
blowers  fnow- white ;  tube  (hort;  border  recurved. 
Berries  not  perforated.  It  is  the  handfomeft  fpecies 
of  the  genus. 

Native  of  the  fhores  of  the  fea  of  Ceylon”.  Aifo 
of  the  Friendly  Ifles11. 

10.  This  has  the  appearance  of  T.  volubilis. 
Branches  llender,  round,  fmooth  below,  villofe-afh- 
coloured  above.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  little  attenuated,  acute,  quite  entire, 
above  Amply  veined,  fmooth,  beneath  fomewhat  fil- 
very,  with  veins  a  little  branched.  Peduncles  flexu- 
ofe,  villofe,  alh-coloured,  with  fpreading  branches. 
Flowers  fmall,  diftindt,  alternate.  Corolla  villofe  on 
the  outfide ;  with  briftle-fhaped  fegments.  Found  in 
Montferrat  by  Ryan  °.J 

11.  This  has  woody  ftalks  which  rife  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  from  which  fpring  out  many  (lender  woody 
branches.  Leaves  about  two  inches  long,  and  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at  each  end  but 
having  acute  points;  of  a  dark  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  but  having  a  white  down  on  their  under  fide, 
and  fitting  clofe  to  the  branches.  Flowers  termi¬ 
nating  and  axillary,  in  (lender  branching  fpikes, 
which  are  recurved ;  and  the  flowers  are  ranged  on 
one  fide  of  them ;  they  are  white,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  fmall  fucculent  berries,  which  contain  two  or  three 
feeds. 

[Native  of  Jamaica.  Dr.  Browne  fays  it  is  found 
by  the  fea-fide,  near  the  borough  in  St.  James’s ;  and 
feldom  riles  above  three  or  four  feet.  According  to 
Mr.  Miller,  it  was  difcovtred  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar 
near  Carthagena  in  New  Spain. — He  cultivated  it  in 
1768  p,  and  probably  much  fooner,  if  it  was  fent  him 
by  Robert  Millar. 

Mr.  Miller  has  three  other  fpecies,  one  found  by 
Houftoun,  a  fecond  by  Robert  Millar,  and  a  third  by 
Plumier.] 

I.  Tournefortia  fcandens.  n.  4. 

Pittonia  fcandens  racemofa,  flore  fufco.  Houjl.  MSS. 
Leaves  cordate  hirjute ,  fpikes  racemed  reflexed,  flem 
twining. 

Stems  fhrubby,  branching,  rifing  to  the  height  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  Leaves  near  three  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  half  broad  near  the  bafe,  ending  ?n 
acute  points ;  they  are  of  a  thinner  texture  than  in 
T.  volubilis,  and  (land  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The 
flowers  come  out  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  very 
(lender  branching  (pikes ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a 
dirty  brown  colour,  ranged  along  the  upper  fide  of 
the  peduncle.  Berries  fmall,  pulpy,  containing  four 
feeds.  Difcovered  in  Jamaica  by  Dr.  Houftoun, 
who  fent  the  feeds  to  England. 

1.  Tournefortia  tomentofa.  n.  5. 

Pittonia  fcandens  racemofa,  foliis  fubrotundis  fubtus  in- 
canis.  Houft.  MSS. 

Leaves  cordate  tomentofe  beneath ,  fpikes  racemed  fhort , 
flem  twining. 

This  has  climbing  ftalks,  which  twine  about  any 
neighbouring  fupport,  and  rife  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  quarter  broad  near  their  bafe,  on  very  (hort  foot- 
ftalks.  Spikes  axillary.  Flowers  of  a  dirty  white 
colour,  fmall ;  fucceeded  by  fmall  fucculent  berries, 
inclofing  two,  three  and  fometimes  four  feeds.  Found 
by  Mr.  Robert  Millar  near  Carthagena  in  New 
Spain. 

3.  Tournefortia  carnofa.  n.  6. 

Pittonia  frutefcens,  folio  carnofo  hirfuto  &  obtufo. 
Plum.  gen.  5. 

Leaves  ovate  wrinkled  petioled ,  fpikes  racemed  axillary , 
flem  Jhrubby. 

This  has  a  ftrong  woody  ftalk,  which  rifes  near 
twenty  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  ftrong  woody 
branches,  covered  with  a  light-brown  rough  bark. 
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Leaves  thick,  four  inches.  long  and  three  broad,  very 
rough  and  of  a  dark  green  colour  on  their  upper  fur- 
face,.  but  pale  and  Imoother  on  their  under  fide, 
(landing  upon  pretcy  long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  in 
blanching  axillary  fpikes,  (mall  and  white ;  fucceeded 
by  fmall  fucculent  berries,  inclofing  two  or  three  ob¬ 
long  feeds.  Found  by  Mr.  Robert  Millar,  near  Car¬ 
thagena  in  New  Spain.  , 

[Loureiro  has  a  fpecies  which  he  names  Tourne¬ 
fortia  montana.  Willdenow  doubts  whether  it  may 
not  be  a  Mefferfchmidia.  ] 

PROPAGATION  AtfD  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  natu¬ 
rally  ;  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  lmall  pots  filled  with 
light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of  tanners 
bark.  Thefe  feeds  fometimes  grow  the  firft  year,  but 
they  often  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year ;  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  plants  (hould  not  come  up  the  fame  fead 
fon,  the  pots  (hould  be  plunged  in  autumn  into  the 
tan-bed  in  the  ftove,  where  they  (hould  remain  all  the 
winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  (hould  be  removed  out, 
and  plunged  into  a  fre(h  tan-bed,  which  will  loon 
bring  up  the  plants  if  the  feeds  were  good.  When 
thefe  are  fit  to  remove,  they. (hould  be  each  planted 
in  a  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  tan-bed,  where 
they  muft  be  (haded  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame 
way  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries, 
which  require  to  be  kept  conftantly  in  the  bark-ftove. 
They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings. 
[Tournefortia.  .  See  Anthofpermum ,  Heliotropium , 
Mefferfchmidia. 

Touroulia.  See  Robinfonia. 

TOURRETTIA.  (So  named  by  Lombey  from  Monf. 
de  la  Tourrette ,  author  of  Chloris  Lugdunenfis,  &  bo- 
taniae  Schoke  Veterinarias  Lugd.  prasledtiones.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1009.  fuff.  139.  hombey. 
Dombeja.  L' Merit,  t.  17. 

Cla(T.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Angiofpermi3. 

Nat.  order  of  Perfonata.  Bignoni #  Ju(f. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,-  before  flowering  co¬ 
loured,  two-lipped :  upper  lip  acute ;  lower  indiftindfly 
four-toothed,  having  a  membrane  internally :  perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor.  one-petalled :  tube  comprefled,  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx  :  upper  lip  galeate,  comprefled,  with  the  margins 
converging :  lower  lip  none,  but  in  place  of  it  a  dou¬ 
ble  toothlet. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  filiform,  concealed  under  the 
upper  lip,  two  of  them  (horter.  Anthers  two-lobed. 
3ist.  Germ  oblong,  fomewhat  four-cornered,  tubercled. 
Style  filiform,  length  and  fituation  of  the  lip.  Stigma 
bifid. 

?er.  Capfule  oblong,  coriaceous,  muricate  with  fpines, 
(fome  of  which  are  hooked,)  four-celled,  two-valved. 
Seeds  few  (four  to  fix)  in  each  cell,  fubtriquetrous, 
ovate,  girt  with  a  membranaceous  margin,  emar- 
ginate  and  crenulate  at  the  bafe,  covered  with  a  com¬ 
mon  membrane. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-lipped.  Cor.  lower  lip  none,  but  two  tooth- 
lets  inftead  of  it.  Capf.  echinate,  four-celled,  two- 
valved. 

species. 

1.  Tourettia  lappacea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  263. 

Dombeja  lappacea.  L'Herit.  ftirp.  nov.  r.  33.  /.  17. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Root  annual.  Stem  two  cubits  high  fcandent  four- 
cornered  fiftulous,  branched.  Leaves  oppofite  the 
primordial  ones  ternate,  lateral  leaflets  two-parted,  at 
the  next  knot  double-ternate  without  a  tendril,  at  the 
upper  knots  of  the  ftem  ternate-decompound  or  pe¬ 
date,  with  the  common  petiole  growing  out  into  a 
convoluted  branched  tendril.  Flowers  in  a  naked  ter^ 
minating  raceme,  of  a  dulky  violet  colour.  At  the 
bafe  of  the  peduncles,  which  are  alternate  and  very 
(hort,  there  is  a  briftle-fhaped  bradle  h 
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Native  of  Peru,  where  it  was  found  by  Dombey, 
and  the  feeds  fent  over  by  him  to  the  Paris  garden, 
where  it  flowered  in  1784,  but  fo  late,  that  it  was 
killed  by  the  frofl:  \ 

Tower-Mustard.  See  Turritis. 

Toxicodendron.  See  Rhus. 

TOZZIA.  ( So  named  by  Micheli  in  honour  of  Bruno 
Tozzi,  Abbot  of  Vallumbrofa ,  F.R.S.  and  Soc.  Florent. 
Micheli' s  companion  in  his  botanical  excurfions ,  in  one  of 
which  he  found  this  plant.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  745.  Reich,  n.  803.  Schreb.  n.  1002. 
Mich.  t.  1 6.  JuJf.  97. 

ClaflT.  14.  2 .  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat,  order  of  Perforate.  Lyfimachia  Jufl. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  very  fhort,  five- 
toothed,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent :  lube  cylindrical,  longer 
than  the  calyx :  border  fpreading :  upper  Up  bifid : 
lower  trifid :  fegments  all  nearly  equal,  rounded. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  concealed  beneath  the  upper  lip. 
Anthers  roundifh. 

Fist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  fituation  and  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  headed. 

Per.  Cdpfule  globular,  one-celled,  one-valved. 

Seed  Angle,  ovate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Capf.  one-celled,  globular,  one- 
feeded. 

SPECIES. 

I,  Tozxia  alpina. 

Lin.  fpec.  844.  fyft.  551.  Reich.  3.  114.  Willd. 
3.  202.  Hall,  helv.n.  298.  Crantz  aujlr.  1, 05. 
Jacqu.  aujlr.  2.  t.  165.  Villars  dauph.  2.  412. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  202. 

T.  alp.  lutea,  alfines  folio,  radice  fquamata.  Mich, 
gen.  2Q.  t.  1 6. 

Euphrafia  lutea  alfinefolia,  radice  fquamata.  Bauh. 
pin.  234.  prodr.  hi.  Park,  theat.  1329.  Raii 
hifi.  773. 

Dentaria  buguloides,  radice  globofa,  fquamulis  my- 
ontoideis,  alpina.  Mentz.  pug.  t.  9./.  3,  4. 
Orobanche  bugloflbides,  radice  rotunda,  fquamulis 
myontoideis,  alpina.  Mor.  hiji.  3./.  12.  t.  16. 
f.  antepenult. 

Anonyma  f.  Gregorii,  radice  dentariae.  Col.  ecphr.  2. 
49.  /.  50.  t 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Root  formed  of  roundifh  fcales.  Stem  fqua-re, 
branched.  The  whole  habit  tender  and  fucculent. 
Leaves  round,  bluntly  notched,  pale.  Peduncles  ax¬ 
illary,  fhprt,  one-flowered.  Flowers  yellow,  with 
the  three  dower  fegments  fpotted  of  a  deeper  yellow, 
ferrate.  Fruit  globular  drawn  out  into  a  conica 
point’;  :u  v  .  7  w  ‘ 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
South  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  rough 
moift  places. 

Traces,  Ladies.  See  Ophrys.~\ 

TRACHELIUM.  ( From  T^a^Xo;,  the  neck.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  221.  Reich,  n.  234.  Schreb.  n.  293. 
Tournef.  t.  50.  JuJf.  165.  Gartn.  t.  31. 

ClafT.  5.  1..  Pentandria  Monqgynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Campanacea.  Campanulacea  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  very  fmall,  fuperior. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form :  tube  cylindrical,  very 
long,  very  -flender:  border  patulous,  fmall,  five- 
parted  ;  fegments  ovate,  concave. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  length  of  the  Corolla. 
Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  three-fided-roundiih,  inferior.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  twice  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Stigma  globular. 
Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  obtufely  three-lobed,  three - 
celled,  opening  by  three  holes  at  the  bafe. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall, 

essential  character. 

Cor.  funnel-form.  Stigma  globular.  Capf.  three- 
celled,  inferior. 


species. 

1.  Trachelium  caeruleum.  Blue  Throatwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  243.  fyft.  2\2.  Reich.  1.  472.  Willd. 

1.  926.  vir.  cliff.  17.  hort.  cliff.  66.  upf.  41. 
fuppl.  143.  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  89.  Gartn. 
frubl.  1.  155.  t.  31. 

Valeriana  cterulea  urtics  folio.  Barr.  ic.  683,  684. 
Cervaria  valerianoides  cserulea.  Bauh.  pin.  95. 
Branched ,  eredi,  leaves  ovate  ferrate  flat. 

"2.  Trachelium  diffufum.  Spreading  Throatwort. 

Lin.  fyft.  212-.  Willd.  1.  926.  fuppl.  14 3.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  38. 

Very  much  branched ,  diffufed ,  branches  divaricating  re¬ 
curved,  leaves  awl- (h aped. 

3.  Trachelium  tenuifolium.  Fine-leaved  Throatwort. 

Lin.  fyft.  212.  Willd.  1.  927.  fuppl.  143.  Thunb. 
pro  dr.  38. 

Nearly  upright,  leaves  linear  ciliate  hifpid.] 
descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  perennial,  flefhy,  tuberous,  fending  out 
many  fibres  which  fpread  wide  on  every  fide.  Leaves 
about  two  inches  long,  and  one  inch  broad  in  the 
middle,  ending  in  acute  points.  The  ftalks  rife  a 
foot  and  half  high,  with  leaves  on  them  fhaped  like 
thofe  at  the  bottom.  Sometimes  there  are  two  pretty 
large  leaves,  and  one  or  two  fmaller  from  the  fame 
point,  or  one  large  and  three  fmaller ;  thefe  come  out 
alternate,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalk,  immediately 
under  the  umbel,  is  naked,  except  two  or  three  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  which  are  clofe  to  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
flowers;  thefe  are  difpofed  in  form  of  an  umbel  com- 
poled  of  many  fmall  ones.  The  flowers  are  fmall, 
and  of  an  azure  blue  colour,  appearing  in  june  and 
July.  The  feeds  ripen  in  feptember. 

[Capfule  inferior,  crowned  with  a  fhort  calyx, 
fmall,  fubglobular,  rounded-three-  cornered,  and  flatted 
at  the  fides,  as  it  were  three-lobed,  triple-nerved  at 
the  lobes.  Receptacle  ovate-globular,  fmall,  exca¬ 
vated,  fattened  to  the  internal  angle  of  each  cell  about 
the  middle.  Seeds  of  an  oblong  elliptic  form,  com- 
preffed  like  a  lens,  fmooth.  Alining,  of  a  pale  ruft- 
colour  *. 

Native  of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  in  fhady  places. 
Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17 39.  Biennial". 

It  has  the  name  of  Trachelium  and  Throatwort  from 
the  length  of  the  neck,  throat  or  tube  of  the  corolla. 

2.  The  branches  are  frequently  fo  divaricated  as  to 
be  recurved. 

3.  This  and  the  preceding  are-  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  they  were  found  by  Thun- 
berg\] 

propagation  and  culture. 

1.  This  plant  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  autumn  when  they  are  ripe,  for  when  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring,  they  frequently 
fail,  or  if  they  do  grow,  it  is  not  before  the  following 
fpring.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  fhould  be 
kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  as  foon.  as  they  are  big 
enough  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  an 
eafl-afpe6ted  border  of  light  undunged  earth,  placing 
them  in  rows  fix  inches  apart,  and  four  inches  diftant 
in  the  rows,  fhading  them  from  the  lun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root ;  after  which  they  require  no  other  care 
but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds  till  autumn, 
when  they  rimy  be  tranfplanted  into  the  borders  of  the 
flower-garden,  where  they  will  flower  the  following 
fummer. 

But  as  thefe  plants  will  thrive  better  on  old  walls, 
when  by  accident  they  have  arifen  from  feeds,  fo  their 
feeds,  when  ripe,  may  be  fcattered  on  luch  walls  as 
are  old,  or  where  there  is  earth  lodged  fufficient  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  feeds;  where  the  plants  will  come  up  and  re- 
jQft  the  cold  much  better,  and  continue  longer  than 
when  fov^n  in  the  full  ground  ;  and  when  a  few  of  the 
plants  are  eftablifhed  on  the  walls,  they  will  fhed 
their  feeds,  fo  that  they  will  maintain  themfelves  with¬ 
out  any  farther  care.  I  have  obferved  fome  plants  of 
this  kind,  which  have  grown  from  the  joints  of  a 
wall,  where  there  has  not  been  the  lead  earth  to  fup- 
port  them,  which  haVe  refilled  the  cold,  though  they 
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have  been  greatly  expofed  to  the  winds,  when  mof! 
of  thofe  in  the  full  ground  were  killed *  fo  that  thefi 
plants  are  very  proper  to  cover  the  walls  of  ruins, 
where  they  will  have  a  very  good  effedt. 
[Tiiachelium.  See  Campanula,  Lobelia,  Phyteuma.\ 
TRADESCANTIA.  (So  named  by  Ruppius,  in  his 
Flora  Jenenfis  from  John  Tradefcant,  who  firfi  intro 
duced  it  in  Europe.  There  were  two  Tradejcants,  fa¬ 
ther  and  Jon:  the  former  (about  1629)  gardener  to 
Charles  I. ■,  the  latter  went  to  Virginia,  and  returned 
with  many  new  plants.  They  had  a  famous  Mufeum , 
the  catalogue  of  which  was  printed  in  1656,  with  heads 
of  > both  by  Hollar.  The  fon  died  in  1662,  and  gave 
the  Mufeum  to  Afhmole ,  from  whom  it  came  to  the  Uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  bearing  his  name. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  398.  Reich,  n.  430.  Schreb.  n.  543. 
Gartn.t.  15.  JuJf.  45.  Ephemerum;  Tournef. 

*•  1 93 • 

Claff.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  EnfatcC.  Junci  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER; 

£al.  Perianth  three-leaved:  leaflets  ovate,  concave, 
fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  three*  orbicular,  flat,  fpreading  very  much, 
large,  equal. 

St^m.  Filaments  fix,  filiform*  length  of  the  calyx,  eredt, 
villofe,  with  jointed  hairs.  Anthers  kidney-form. 
Pist.  Germ  ovate*  obtufely  three-cornered.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  three-cornered, 
tubulous. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate*  covered  by  the  calyx,  three-celled, 
three-valved. 

Seeds  few,  angular. 

Obs.  The  form  of  the  ftyle  varies.  Some  of  the  fpe- 
cies  (8.  10.  11.  12.  19.)  have  naked  fila¬ 
ments.  T.  monandra  has  only  one  ftamen , 
and  cordifolia  three. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Pet.  three.  Filam.  equal,  with 
jointed  hairs.  Capf.  three-celled. 

species. 

i.  Tradefcantia  virginica.  Common  Virginian  Spider  - 
wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  41 1.  fyft.  314.  Reich.  2.  10.  Willd. 
1.  16.  hort.  cliff.  127.  upf.  73.  Gron.  virg.  36. 
Geertn.  fruA.  1.  5 1;  t.  15;  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  96. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  105. 

Ephemerum  phalangoides  tripetalum  non  repens  vir- 
ginianum  gramineum.  Mor.  hift.  3.  606.  J.  15. 
t-  >'  /;  4- 

E.  virginianum.  Tournef.  inft.  367.  368. 

Phalangium  Ephemerum  virginianum.  Park,  par  ad. 
1 52.  n.  5.  /.  1 51.  /  4. 

P.  virginianum  Tradefcanti.  Ger.  e'mac.  49.  /.  5. 
Raii  hift.  1193. 

Allium  f.  Moly  virginianum.  Bauh.  pin.  506* 

Ere  A,  leaves  lanceolate  fmooth,  flowers  heaped  in  an 
umbel  terminating. 

[2.  Tradefcantia  craflifolia.  Thick-leaved Spiderwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  17.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  54. 

/.  75. 

Ere  A ,  leaves  ovate  woolly  at  the  edge  and  beneath ,  flow¬ 
ers  heaped  in  umbels  terminating. 

3.  Tradefcantia  erecta.  Upright  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  17.  Cavan,  ic.  I.  53.  t. 
74.  Jacqu.  colleA.  4.  114.  ic.  rar.  2.  t.  354. 

T.  undulata.  Vahl  aA.  foe.  hift.  nat.  hafn.  2.  p.  2. 
27.  t.  3. 

T.  bifida.  Roth,  catal.  bot.  1.  42. 

EreA,  leaves  ovate  narrowed  at  the  bafs  fmooth ,  pe¬ 
duncle  terminating  naked  bifid  racemed.'] 

4.  Tradefcantia  Zanonia.  Gentian-leaved  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  17.  Swartz  pro  dr.  57. 
defer.  1.  604. 

Commelina  Zanonia.  Lin.  fpec.  61.  Mill.  diA.  and 
Li  A.  noftr.  n.  7. 

Periclymenum  redtum  herbaceum  gentians  folio, 
foliis  pediculo  caulem  ambiente.  Sioan.  jam.  1. 

243.  t.  147.  /.  1. 

EreA,  leaves  broad-lanceolate,  peduncles  lateral  folitary 
jointed  in  the  middle  many-flowered,  braAes  in  pairs. 
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[5.  Tradefcantia  difcolor.  Purple-leaved  Spiderwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  a.  18;  L’Herit.  fert.  angl.  8„ 
t.  12.  Swartz  defer.  1.  607.  Smith  ic.  rar ,  t. 

10.  Ait.  kew.  1.  403. 

T.  fpathacea.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 

Stemlefs  even,  braAes  equitant  compreffed ,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  coloured  underneath. 

6.  Tradefcantia  malabarica.  Gr aj. 's-leaved  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  412.  Reich.  2;  11.  Willd-.  2.  18. 
Ephemerum  tripetalum  non  repens  malabaricum,  por- 
raceis  foliis,  purpureo-caeruleum.  Mor.  hift.  3; 
6 06  ? 

Ephemeri  fi  Phalangii  virginiani  fpecies,  floribus 
fparfis.  Raii fuppl.  564? 

Tali-pulli.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  123.  t.  63. 

EreA  even,  peduncles  folitary  very  long. 

7.  Tradefcantia  nervofa.  Nerve-leaved  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fyft.  315.  Reich.  2.  11.  Willd.  2.  18.  mant. 
223. 

Scape  one-flowered. 

8.  Tradefcantia  divaricata.  Straddling  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed:  Willd.  2.  18.  Vahl.  eel.  1.  34. 
Commelina  hexandra.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  35.  t.  12. 

Stem  dichotomous ,  leaves  ovate -lanceolate  fmooth,  fheaths 
villofe,  flowers  panicled,  filaments  fmooth. 

9.  Tradefcantia  geniculata.  Knotted  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  41  2.  fyft.  315.  Reich.  2.  n.  Willd.  2. 
i9«  Jacqu.  amer.  94.  i.  64.  pi  A.  49.  t.  95. 
Ranunculus  f.  Damafonium  repens*  parnaffite  foliis 
villofis.  Plum.  ic.  116./.  2. 

Procumbent  hirfute. 

16.  Tradefcantia  monandra.  Qne-ftamened  Spiderwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  19.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 
defer.  1.  597: 

Liffufed,  leaves  ovate- acuminate,  peduyi'cles  axillary 
many -flowered,  flowers  one-ft  amerced. 

11.  Tradefcantia  multiflora.  Many-flowered  Spiderwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd:  2.  19.  Swartz  prodr.  57. 

defer.  1.  599. 

EreA  branched,  leaves  cordate  ciliate  bn  the  edge  and 
fheaths,  peduncles  cluftered  axillary,  flowers  three- 
ftamened. 

12.  Tradefcantia  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Spiderwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  19.  Swartz  pro  dr.  57. 

defer.  1.  601.  4 

Creeping  filiform ,  leaves  cordate,  peduncles  terminating 
folitary  many-flowered. 

13.  Tradefcantia  procumbens.  Trailing  Spiderwort. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  19. 

T.  multiflora.  Jacqu.  colleA.  3.  226.  ic.  rar.  2.  t. 

3SS- 

Stem  procumbent  rooting,  leaves  ovate  ciliate  at  the  bafe 
fheaihing,  peduncles  cymed  axillary,  ftamens  unequal. 

14.  Tradefcantia  axillaris.  Axillary  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fyft.  315.  Reich.  2.  11.  Willd.  2.  20.  mant. 
321.  Roxb.  corom.  2.  5.  t.  107. 

Commelina  axillaris.  Lin.  fpec.  62. 

Ephemerum  phalangoides  maderafpatanum  minimum, 
fecundum  caulem  quafi  ex  utriculis  floridum. 
Pluk.phyi.  t.  174.  f.  3. 

E.  malabaricum,  flore  tripetalo  in  foliorum  alis  felfili,, 
Raii  fuppl.  567. 

Nir-pulli.  Rheed.  mal.  10.  28.  t.  13. 

Stem  branched,  flowers  feffile  lateral. 

15.  Tradefcantia  for mofa.  Handfome  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  20. 

T.  fpeciofa.  Lin.  fyft.  315.  fuppl.  192. 

T.  nodiflora.  Lamarck ,  encycl.  2.  367. 

Commelina  fpeciofa.  Thunb.  prodr.  59. 

Leaves  oppofite  connate. 

1 6.  Tradelcantia  criftata.  Crefted  Spiderwort. 

Lin.  fyft.  315.  Reich.  2.  12.  JVilld.  2.  21. 
Jacqu.  hort.  2.  64.  /.  137. 

Commelina  criftata.  Lin.  fpec.  62.  ft.  zeyl.  n.  32. 
Ephemerum  zeylanicum  procumbens  inflatum.  Herm. 

par  ad.  148.  Raii  hift.  566. 

Creeping  even,  fpatbes  two-leaved  imbricate. 

17.  Tradefcantia  papilionacea.  Papilionaceous  Spider¬ 

wort. 

Lin.  fyft.  315.  Reich.  2.  12.  Willd.  2.  21.  mant. 
61.  513.  Burn,  ind .  17.  t.  7./.  1.  Vahl fy mb, 

1.  27. 
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Tillandfia  decumbens.  Forjk.  defer.  72.  n.  23.  (3. 
Creeping  even ,  fpathes  three-leaved  imbricate. 

18.  Tradefcantia  tubfcrofa.  Tuberous-rooted Spiderwort. 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  5.  108. 

iGo/r  tuberous ,  joints  of  the  ftem  radical ,  bracles  in  two 

rows,  falcate ,  ciliate. 

19.  Tradcfcantia  paniculata.  Panicled  Spiderwort. 

Roxb.  corom.  2.  6.  /.  109. 

Stems  creeping,  panicle  terminating  many -flower  ed .  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  & C . 

i.  Roots  compofed  of  many  flefhy  fibres.  Stalks 
fmooth,  rifing  a  foot  and  half  high.  Leaves  long, 
fmooth,  keeled,  embracing.  Flowers  in  clufters, 
compofed  of  three  large  ipreading  purple  petals : 
they  appear  early  in  June ;  and  though  each  flower 
continues  but  one  day,  whence  this  plant  had  the 
name  of  Ephemerum,  yet  fuch  is  the  profufion,  that 
there  is  a  fucceffion  of  them  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  fummer.  [Some  authors  have  named  it  Pha- 
langium,  from  its  luppofed  property  of  curing  the 
bite  of  a  fpider. 

Capfule  fuperior,  wrapped  up  in  the  permanent  co¬ 
rolla,  fmall,  marked  with  three  grooves ;  the  valves 
bearing  the  partition  in  the  middle.  Seeds  two  in  each 
cell,  of  which  one  only  ufually  comes  to  maturity  ; 
this  is  elliptic,  plano-convex,  afh-coloured :  the  belly 
.  flat,  with  a  (lender  ridge,  near  which  are  tranfverfe 
wrinkles  on  each  fide  ;  the  back  is  convex,  wrinkled 
radiately  at  the  periphery,  and  having  a  little  teat, 
which  bears  the  embryo,  in  the  middle f. 

Gartner  remarks,  that  Tradefcantia  and  Comme- 
lina  form  but  one  natural  genus. 

The  fine  blue  of  the  corolla,  with  the  hairy  fila¬ 
ments  of  the  fame  colour  in  the  middle,  tipped  with 
the  large  yellow  anthers,  would  render  this  a  favourite 
flower  if  it  were  not  fo  common. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Introduced  be¬ 
fore  1629,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant  Senior2.  The 
Spider-wort,  fays  Parkinfon,  is  of  late  knowledge, 
and  for  it  the  Chriftian  world  is  indebted  unto  that 
painful  induftrious  fearcher,  and  lover  of  all  nature’s 
varieues,  John  Tradefcant,  (fometimes  belonging  to 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Robert  Earle  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Lord  Treafurer  of  England  in  his  time,  and 
then  unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Wotton  at 
Canterbury  in  Kent,  and  laftly  unto  the  late  Duke 
of  Buckingham,)  who  firft  received  it  of  a  friend, 
that  brought  it  out  of  Virginia.  Johnfon,  the  editor 
of  Gerarde’s  herbal  adds :  this  Virginian  is  in  many 
of  our  Englifh  gardens,  as  with  Mr.  Parkinfon,  Mr. 
Tradefcant,  and  others.] 

There  are  two  varieties,  one  with  a  deep  blue,  and 
the  other  with  a  white  flower,  but  they  vary  from  one 
to  another  when  raifed  from  feeds. 

[2.  The  whole  plant  is  villofe  or  woolly;  the  ftem 
is  branched,  and  a  foot  and  half  high ;  the  leaves  are 
thick  ovate  acute  cowled  at  the  bafe  or  very  (h’ortly 
fheathing  nerved,  fmooth  above,  but  woolly  beneath 
and  at  the  edge :  the  flowers  are  among  the  largeft 
of  the  genus h :  the  petals  being  above  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  orbicular  and  curled  at  the  edge:  the 
filaments  are  blue-bearded,  and  the  anthers  very  dark 
blue. — Native  of  Mexico1.  Cavanilles  faw  it  flower¬ 
ing  in  the  royal  garden  of  Madrid  in  odlober. 

3.  Stems  herbaceous,  thick,  round,  jointed,  three 
feet  high,  branched;  branches  axillary,  and  while 
tender  villofe.  Leaves  alternate,  broad-ovate,  acu¬ 
minate  at  both  ends,  terminating  at  the  bafe  in  an 
embracing  fheath.  Both  common  and  partial  pe¬ 
duncles  villofe ;  as  are  alfo  the  calyx-leaves  on  the 
outfide.  Corolla  purple-violet,  a  little  bigger  than 
the  calyx,  petals  orbicular  with  fhort  claws.  Fila¬ 
ments  red ;  the  three  lower  ones  longer ;  the  loweft 
beardlels,  the  reft  bearded  with  little  jointed  bridles : 
thofe  of  the  upper  ones  of  a  golden  colour,  of  the 
two  lateral  ones  purple :  anthers  on  the  longer  fila¬ 
ments  violet,  loaded  with  pollen;  on  the  fhorcer  ones 
ye  °w,  feeming  to  have  no  pollen.  Germ  fuperior, 
white,  oblong-three-fided :  ftyle  red,  fomewhat 

{  Gartner.  g  Hort.  kew>  *  Wflldenow. 
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bowed.  Seeds  rough  with  tubercles,  three  or  four 
in  each  cell. — It  varies  with  violet-coloured  corollas 
and  ftamens  in  the  fame  umbel. — This  is  an  annual 
plant,  whereas  the  preceding  is  perennial.  Native  of 
Mexico  k. — Cavanilles  faw  it  flowering  and  fruiting  in 
the  royal  garden  at  Madrid  in  odlober. 

4.  Plant  herbaceous,  two  feet  high.  Stem  Ample, 
jointed,  round,  fheathed,  almoft  naked  below,  fmooth, 
fucculent.  Leaves  fubfeflile,  attenuated  at  the  bafe, 
fheathing,  alternate,  acuminate,  entire,  nerved  longi¬ 
tudinally,  fmooth  above,  pubefeent  or  villofe  beneath, 
almoft  a  foot  long:  (heaths  ovate,  half  an  inch  long, 
diftant  from  the  ftem,  membranaceous,  nerved,  fhri- 
velling,  at  the  edge  hirfute,  ciliate.  Peduncles  op- 
pofite  to  a  leaf,  round;  elongated,  length  of  the 
leaves,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  with  a  (heath,  which  is 
cowled,  membranaceous,  retufe ;  they  are  jointed  in 
the  middle,  and  at  the  joint  there  is  an  acuminate 
(heath.  Flowers  terminating,  from  fix  to  eight,  on 
very  fhort  pedicels,  which  are  cindered,  thickened,, 
and  unequal ;  they  gradually  eredt  themfelves  as  they 
flower,  and  are  again  turned  back  as  the  flowers  go 
off.  Under  each  pedicel  is  a  two-leaved  involucre, 
or  two  bradtes,  which  are  oppofite,  ovate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  entire,  nerved,  reflexed,  fmooth.  Calyx  (bme- 
what  pitcher-fhaped,  trifid  at  the  bafe  :  leaflets  ovate, 
acute,  concave,  inclofing  the  corolla.  Petals  a  little 
bigger  than  the  calyx-leaves,  ovate- acute,  eredt, 
waved  at  the  edge,  white  or  hyaline.  Filaments 
length  of  the  petals,  villofe  in  the  middle,  equal. 
Anthers  double,  three-cornered,  uniform.  Germ 
oblong,  placed  on  the  middle  of  the  calyx.  Capfule 
berried,  oblong,  three-cornered,  when  ripe  very 
dark  purple,  placed  obliquely  on  the  pedicel.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Jamaica,  in  mountain 
woods ;  flowering  in  the  fpring  months  h  Alfo  found 
in  Guiana.  See  farther  under  Commelina  Zanonia. 

5.  Root  perennial,  vertical,  fiefhy,  knotty.  Leaves 
radical,  numerous,  embracing  each  other,  fpreading, 
a  foot  long,  fharpifh,  entire,  flefhy,  (lightly  ribbed, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  a  little  downy  at  the  edges  of 
the  bafe,  green  above,  bright  purple  on  the  margins 
and  under  fide,  the  younger  ones  fomewhat  chan-^ 
nelled.  Stipules  none.  Stalks  axillary,  four  times 
lhorter  than  the  leaves,  folitary,  eredt,  Ample,  rarely 
divided,  a  little  comprefled,  fmooth,  whitifh.  Ex¬ 
ternal  bradtes  (heath-like,  (lightly  ribbed,  purplifh, 
fmooth,  polifhed  on  the  infide ;  of  which  the  loweft 
are  the  (mailed:,  thinned,  embracing  the  ftalk,  and 
alternate ;  the  uppermoft  fcarcely  ever  more  than  two, 
very  large,  formed  like  a  boat,  fomewhat  heart- 
fhaped  at  the  bafe,  embracing  each  other,  ending  in 
a  point:  internal  bradtes  fcaly,  membranous,  white 
and  pellucid,  three  times  fhorter  than  the  outer  ones. 
Flowers  numerous,  between  the  uppermoft  external 
bradtes,  which  they  fcarcely  rife  above,  feparated  and 
enfolded  in  diftindt  clufters  by  the  internal  ones,  pe- 
dicelled,  white,  (hort-lived  and  fcentlefs.  Pedicels 
Ample,  Angle-flowered,  roundifh,  a  little  fwelied  in 
the  upper  part,  whitifh  fometimes  green  at  the  top, 
fmooth,  polifhed,  curved  after  flowering.  Calyx  co¬ 
rolla-like,  whitifh,  pellucid,  fmooth  :  leaflets  equal, 
obtufe.  Petals  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  al¬ 
ternate  with  its  leaflets,  broad-oval,  obtufe,  waved  at 
the  margin,  when  faded  rolled  inward.  Filaments  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  nearly  equal,  almoft  eredt,  white, 
clothed  a  little  above  the  bafe  with  numerous  very 
(lender  white  pellucid  hairs,  which  are  moft  beauti¬ 
fully  jointed  like  a  Conferva,  and  are  fomewhat 
fhorter  than  the  ftamen,  (landing  nearly  eredt.  An¬ 
thers  wedge-fhaped,  vertical,  yellow,  fmooth,  entire 
at  the  top,  bearing  pollen  at  their  orange-coloured 
edges.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  triangular,  fmooth, 
white.  Style  eredl,  cylindrical,  white  and  fmooth. 
Stigma  fmall,  obtufe,  rough.  Capfule  fcarcely  fo 
large  as  a  pea,  fmooth,  turning  red.  Seeds  folitary, 
fomewhat  kidney-fhaped. 

Native  of  South  America,  on  the  Mofquito  (hore; 
whence  it  was  brought  by  a  (hip  to  Jamaica,  where 
it  was  observed  and  deferibed  by  Malfon m ;  and  lent 
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to  Europe  in  1783,  by  Matthew  Wallen,  Efq.  It 
flowers  mod  part  of  the  fummer. 

6.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1776, 
by  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  july  and 
auguft  \ 

7-  Stems  a  hand  high,  diffufed.  Leaves  lanceo¬ 
late,  fheathing,  Ihort  or  an  inch  long,  cluftered. 
Peduncle  terminating,  filiform,  long,  one  or  two- 
flowered.  Brade  obfolete,  remote  from  the  flower. 
Flower  large.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  fcariofe,  five- 
nerved,  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Petals  ovate, 
broad,  many-nerved.  Filaments  with  violet- coloured 
hairs.  Style  hooked  at  the  end.  Suppoied  to  be  a 
native  of  Suratte.  From  Mutis°. 

8.  Stem  dichotomoufly  branched.  Branches  round, 
divaricating,  broken  in  at  bottom,  jointed :  joints  two 
inches  and  more,  gradually  Ihorter  upwards,  fmooth 
below,  little  villofe  above,  fheathed.  Sheaths  tubu¬ 
lar,  Ihorter  by  half  than  the  joint,  membranaceous, 
dry  in  fummer,  ciliate  at  the  edge  with  long  hairs, 
more  villofe  on  the  alternate  fides.  Leaves  from 
the  margin  of  the  fheaths,  alternate,  fubpetioled,  two 
inches  long  or  more,  the  lower  ones  a  little  fmaller, 
attenuated,  acute,  quite  entire,  flat,  marked  with 
about  fifteen  very  fine  nerves.  Panicle  terminating, 
ered,  two  inches  long.  Pedicels  Ihort,  three  or  four- 
flowered,  reflexed,  villofe.  Brades  lanceolate,,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  villofe,  length  of  the  pedicels.  Calyx 
inferior:  leaflets  oblong,  obtufe,  appearing  a  little 
villofe  under  the  magnifier,  equal.  Petals  equal, 
ovate,  acute,  longer  than  the  calyx,  blue.  No  nec¬ 
tary.  Filaments  inferted  at  the  bafe  of  the  petals, 
Ihort,  very  fmooth.  Anthers  ered,  awl-fhaped’ 
twice  as  long  as  the  filaments,  but  Ihorter  than  the 
corolla.  Germ  fmooth,  fubglobular-three-fided,  with 
obtufe  angles.  Style  permanent,  a  little  Ihorter 
than  the  anthers.  Stigma  Ample,  obtufe.  Capfule 
rounded-three-cornered,  twice  as  large  as  a  pea,  mu- 
ricated  on  the  outfide  with  fmall  fcattered  tubercles : 
valves  membranaceous,  oblong,  mucronate,  flatted 
longitudinally  at  the  back  in  the  part  correfponding 
with  the  partition  within:  partition  ventral.  Seed's 
two,  feldom  three  in  each  cell,  arilled,  all  coming  to 
maturity,  ovate-fubtriangular,  flat  where  they  touch 
each  other,  blunt  at  the  other  end,  convex  at  the 
back,  flat  at  the  belly  on  each  fide.  Aril  loofely  co¬ 
vering  the  whole  feed,  membranaceous  and  fomewhat 
pulpy,  when  the  feed  is  dry  collapflng  and  afluming 
the  Ihape  with  the  inequalities  of  the  feed,  but  eafily 
feparating  from  it.  Seed  itfelf  oblong,  plano-con¬ 
vex,  ferruginous,  dry,  brown,  flattifh  on  the  belly, 
tranfverfely  wrinkled  on  both  the  fides,  having  in  the 
middle  a  fmall  excavation  with  a  teatlet,  to  which 
the  aril  adheres ;  convex  on  the  back,  with  a  navel- 
lhaped  excavation  in  the  middle,  and  wrinkled  at  the 
fides,  as  on  the  belly. — It  differs  therefore  both  from 
Commelina  and  Tradefcantia  in  having  an  aril  or 
loofe  membranaceous  coat  adhering  to  the  umbilicus : 
and  fince  it  has  no  nedaries,  and  the  filaments  are  not 
bearded,  might  it  not  conftitute  a  genus  feparate 
from  both p  ? 

Found  on  the  banks  of  rivers  in  Guiana  and  Cay¬ 
enne  by  Aublet,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Trinidad  by 
Ryan. 

_  9.  This  is  a  tender  plant,  with  herbaceous  round 
jointed  ftems,  creeping  at  bottom,  otherwife  nearly  up¬ 
right.  Leaves  cordate,  acuminate,  embracing,  fheath- 
ing,  quite  entire,  alternate,  hirfute  efpecially  at  the 
edges.  Panicles  dichotomous,  terminating  and  axil¬ 
lary,  ered.  Flowers  fmall,  with  white  corollas. — In 
Plunder's  figure,  the  plant  is  reprefented  too  hairy, 
which  is  a  common  fault  in  his  plates'1. 

Native  of  South  America — Martinico,  in  moift 
hedges. 

10.  Root  annual.  Radicles  very  long,  whitifh. 
Stem  herbaceous,  afcending,  jointed,  putting  out 
fibres,  half  a  foot  high,  loofe,  round,  pellucid, 
fmooth,  fpotted :  branches  nearly  upright,  loofe, 
round,  fpotted.  Leaves  fubpetioled,  alternate,  en- 

*  Hort.  kew.  0  Linn,  inant.  p  Vahl. 
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the,  very  thin,  longitudinally  and  very  finely  nerved, 
very  fmooth.  Petioles  (or  the  bafe  of  the  leaf  at¬ 
tenuated)  fheathed :  fheaths  Ihort,  cowled,  or  diftant 
from  the  ftem,  membranaceous,  whitifh,  rou^h- 

aiied  or  ciliate  at  the  edge.  Peduncles  principally 
from  the  fheaths  of  the  terminating  leaves,  often 
longer  than  the  leaves,  loofe ;  flowers  in  umbellets, 
eight  or  ten  together;  involucrets  or  little  brades 
three  or  four-leaved:  leaflets  minute  ovate  acute 
whitifh  villofe.  Pedicels  Ihorter  than  the  peduncle, 
capillary  pubefcent  one-flowered.  Flowers  minute*, 
whitifh.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  after  flowering  up¬ 
right,  rough-haired.  Petals  lanceolate,  lefs  by  half 
than  the  calyx-leaves,  whitifh  and  diaphanous,  cadu¬ 
cous.  Filament  one,  length  of  the  petals :  anther 
roundifh,  twin,  yellow.  Style  very  Ihort  and  thick, 
diaphanous.  Stigma  villofe  (perhaps  three).  Cap¬ 
fule  roundifli-three-cornered,  retufe,  fize  of  a  muf> 
tard-feed  :  cells  two-feeded.  Seeds  roundifh,  fhining; 

-Native  of  the  weftern  part  of  Hifpaniola,  in  moun¬ 
tain  woods. 

11.  Plant  from  one  to  two  feet  high.  Stem  herba¬ 
ceous,  fomewhat  jointed,  round,  ftriated,  fmooth. 
Branches  from  the  fheaths  of  the  leaves,  Ihortilh, 
ered.  Leaves  alternate,  feffile,  fheathing  at  the  bafe, 
cordate-ovate  acute,  an  inch  long,  fomewhat  ftriated 
with  longitudinal  nerves,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  fome¬ 
what  ciliate  at  the  edge.  Sheaths  Ihort,  fubcylindric  or 
ovate,  fomewhat  ventricofe,  membranaceous,  ftriated, 
ciliate  at  the  edge.  Peduncles  from  the  fheaths  of  the 
terminating  leaves,  two  or  three  together,  commonly 
Ihorter  than  the  leaves,  ered,  many-flowered,  rough¬ 
haired.  Flowers  ten  to  twelve,  in  little  umbels,  pe- 
dicelled,  fmall :  pedicels  unequal,  ihorter  than  the 
peduncles.  There  are  a  few  little  ciliate  brades  at 
the  bafe  of  the  pedicels.  Calyx-leaves  acute,  brownilh- 
green,  pubefcent.  Petals  lefs  than  the  calyx,  or 
equal  to  it,  ovate,  white,  caducous.  Filaments  three, 
Ihorter  than  the  petals.  Anthers  cordate.  Germ 
roundifh -three-cornered.  Style  thick,  very  Ihort. 
Stigmas  three,  white-villofe.  Capfule  roundifh,  acu¬ 
minate,  placed  on  the  permanent  calyx.  Seeds  foli- 
tary  ?  roundifh,  flatted  a  little,  umbilicate,  hollow-, 
dotted,  black.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  mountain 
woods. 

1 1.  This  is  a  fmall  herbaceous  annual  plant.  Ra¬ 
dicles  numerous,  whitifh.  Stem  tender,  fheathed, 
jointed  at  the  bafe,  round,  fucculent:  branchlets 
Ihort,  coming  out  below  the  Iheaths  of  the  leaves, 
depreffed,  afcending,  rooting.  Leaves  fubfeflile, 
fheathing  at  the  bafe,  alternate,  fmall,  cordate-ovate, 
with  a  very  fhort  point,  entire,  nervelefs,  netted- 
veined,  bright  green,  fubdiaphanous.  Sheaths  Ihort, 
furrounding  the  ftem,  ciliate  at  the  jaws.  Peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaves,  ered,  flowering  at  the  top  : 
flowers  three  to  five,  minute,  on  fhort  pedicels,  cluf- 
tered  in  umbellets ;  with  two  or  three  very  minute 
ovate  brades,  ciliate  at  the  edge,  under  their  bafe ; 
pedicels  bent  down  after  flowering.  Calyx-leaves  pu¬ 
befcent,  green  except  the  bafe  which  is  brown.  Pe¬ 
tals  bigger  than  the  calyx-leaves,  cordate-ovate  acute, 
white,  caducous.  Nedaries  none.  Filaments  very 
fhort,  uniform,  naked  at  the  bafe,  not  hairy.  An¬ 
thers  'twin,  pellucid,  with  roundifh  cells.  Germ 
roundifh-thi-ee -cornered,  pellucid.  Style  thickifh. 
Stigma  fubcapitate,  trifid,  pubefcent.  Capfule  three- 
cornered,  opening  at  the  top:  cells  two-feeded. 
Seeds  roundifh. — Native  of  Jamaica,  in  moift  fhady 
grafly  parts  of  high  mountains ;  flowering  in  au¬ 
tumn  r. 

13.  This,  whidi  is  the  multiflora  of  Jacquin,  feems 
to  be  diftind  from  that  of  Swartz,  in  having  a  pro¬ 
cumbent  ftem,  and  fix  ftamens  to  the  flowers,  three 
of  which  are  longer  and  bearded. — Native  of  the 
Caraccas.  Perennial5. 

14.  Stem  Creeping  at  the  bafe,  afcending.  Leaves 
linear,  acute,  fpreading,  having  coloured  Iheaths  ci¬ 
liate  with  long  hairs.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary. 
Calyx  three-parted,  keeled,  ciliate  at  the  ends.  Co¬ 
rolla  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  of  a  deep  blue  purple : 

r  Swartz.  s  Willdenow. 

tube 
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jfube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx:  fegments  three, 
fhorter,  blue.  Filaments  with  jointed  hairs.  Style 
club-fhaped.  Koenig. — Rheede  and  other  authors 
erroneoufly  defcribe  the  corolla  as  three-petalled. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  where  cattle  are  very  fond 
of  it.  Annual*. 

15.  Stem  a  foot  high,  even,  woolly  under  the 
joints.  Flowers  in  feveral  remote  whorls.  Leaves 
under  the  whorls  enfiform-lanceolate,  a  little  woolly 
at  the  edge.  Petals  fix  ;  outer  three  lanceolate  more 
rigid;  inner  three,  more  tender.  Filaments  length  o 
the  corolla,  woolly  at  top  :  anthers  erect.  Germ  fu- 
perior,  three-fided.  Style  length  of  the  coio  a> 
bearded  at  the  tip.  Stigma  oblong,  three-fided. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Ihunbeig  . 

16.  Root  annual.  Stems  round,  even,  branched, 
diffufed,  creeping.  Leaves  lanceolate,  recurved, 
even,  Iheathed  at  the  bafe  with  itriated  fheaths. 
Spathes  two- flowered  with  the  flowers  feflile,  crefcent- 
fhaped,  fix  pairs,  direfted  all  the  fame  way.  Calyx 
fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Petals  ovate,  feflile,  blue 
Filaments  hairy  on  the  outfide  with  blue  jointed  hairs 
Style  club-fhaped.  Stigma  tubular,  crenate*.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Ceylon.  Introduced  in  I77°>  by  Monf. 
Richard.  It  flowers  from  july  to  ieptemberh 

17.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stems  three  inches  long, 
jointed,  rooting  at  the  joints.  Leaves  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  hairy  underneath,  ereft,  feflile,  fubciliate  at  the 
bafe :  fheath  widilh,  very  fhort.  Spathe  terminating, 
cordate,  folded  downwards,  fubciliate  at  the  edge ; 
under  which  are  two  lanceolate-crefcented  leaflets, 
the  upper  one  fhorter ;  between  thefe  is  the  flower ; 
inftead  of  a  keel,  between  the  above  two  leaflets,  an¬ 
other  fpathe  comes  out  afterwards,  which  is  alfo  fhort, 
and  together  with  its  leaflets  not  yet  vifible  ;  and  thus 
the  fpathe  refembles  a  papilionaceous  flower.  Corolla 
violet-coloured  (not  blue).  Filaments  blue,  with 
jointed  hairs  globular  at  the  tip,  longer  at  the  top. 
Stem  green,  not  rufefcent ;  in  other  refpedts  fo  like 
to  T.  criftata,  that  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  variety  of 
that ;  but  this  differs  from  it  in  having  the  ftamens 
longer  than  the  corolla  z. 

Vahl  remarks,  that  the  flowers  are  not  only  termi¬ 
nating  but  axillary. 

Native  of ‘the  Eaft  Indies. 

18.  Root  tuberous,  perennial.  Stems  feveral, 
creeping,  round,  jointed,  from  fix  to  thirty-fix  inches 
long ;  befides  a  tuft  of  three  or  four  liliaceous,  fword- 
form  leaves  iffuing  immediately  from  the  heads  of 
tuberous  roots,  or  rather  their  fheaths,  form  a  head, 
from  which  iffue  the  roots  and  procumbent  ftems. 
Leaves  on  the  ftem  linear-lanceolate,  fheathing,  ftri- 
ated,  under  fide  tinged  with  purple,  downy.  Spikes 
terminating,  or  from  the  exterior  axils,  one  or  two  to¬ 
gether,  peduncled,  beautifully  imbricate,  as  in  T.  crif¬ 
tata,  with  two  rows  of  falcate,  ciliate  braftes.  Flow¬ 
ers  one  in  the  axil  of  each  brafte,  fmall,  blue-purple. 
Corolla,  ftamens  and  piftils  as  in  T.  axillaris. 

19.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stems  creeping,  with 
their  extremities  erect,  jointed,  fmooth.  Leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate,  fheathing;  mouth  of  the  fheath  woolly.  Pa¬ 
nicle  terminating,  globular,  many-flowered,  hairy. 
Flowers  fmall,  blue.  Calyx  three-leaved,  hairy. 
Corolla  three-parted ;  the  two  upper  divifions  large 
and  ovate,  the  third  lanceolate.  Filaments  Ample, 
inferted  round  the  germ,  as  long  as  the  petals,  with¬ 
out  hairs  or  fwelling. — It  is  called  Conda  Amadicada 
by  the  Telingas.  Both  are  natives  of  Coromandel,  in 
moift  vallies a. 

Swartz  obferves,  that  T.  cordifolia  much  refembles 
Callifia;  and  he  would  bring  C.  repens  into  this  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Tradefcantia  Callifia.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  Virginian  Spiderwort  multiplies  fo  faft  by  its 
roots,  as  alfo  from  the  feeds,  if  permitted  to  fall,  that 
it  muft  be  yearly  reduced,  to  keep  it  within  bounds. 
I  he  beft  time  to  remove  and  part  the  roots  is  in  the 


[2.  to  14.  and  16.  to  19.  The  other  fpecies,  from 
the1" Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  require  the  heat  of  a  ftove, 
in  which  fome  of  them  may  be  abundantly  increafed 
both  by  feeds  and  offsets.  Some  of  the  fpecies  are 
annual,  and  can  be  propagated  only  by  feeds ;  but  the 
greater  part  is  perennial. 

N.  15.  being  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
requires  only  the  protection  of  the  dry  ftove. 
Tragacantha,  and  Tragacanthae  affinis.  See  Aftra- 
galus.) 

TRAGIA.  (So  named  by  Plumier ,  in  memory  of  Hiero¬ 
nymus  Tragus,  wbofe  real  name  was  Jerome  Bock. 
A  German  Divine  and  Pbyfician.  He  publifhed  Kreu- 
terbuch,  or  a  hijiory  of  plants  with  wooden  cuts ,  in 
folio ,  1539,  {without  figures)  1550  and  1553,  figures 

alone:  1546,  I55I>  l55^>  i5^°’  i572j  1 5 77*  &c' 
and  Nomenclature  Stirpium,  Argent.  1552.  40.  He 

died  in  1554-) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1048.  Reich,  n.  1140.  Schreb.n.  1410. 
Plum.  gen.  12.  jacqu.  amer.  245.  JuJf.  390. 
Claff.  21.  3.  Monoecia  Triandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Tricocca .  Euphorbia  Jufif. 


generic  character* 

*  Male  flowers. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-parted :  fegments  ovate,  acute,  fiat, 
fpreading. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  length  of  the  calyx.  Anthers 
rou  nch  fir. 

Obs.  Plumier  calls  the  calyx  a  funnel-form  petal* 

*  Females  on  the  fame  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  five  or  fix-parted:  leaflets  ovate,  con¬ 
cave,  acute,  permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

Pi st.  Germ  roundifh,  three-grooved.  Style  Angle, 
erett,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stigma  trifid,  fpread- 


mg. 


autumn. 

*  Linn.  mant. 
x  Linn.  fyft. 


u  Linn,  fuppl.  et  fyft.  and  Roxb.  corcm. 
y  Hort.  kew.  z  Linn.  mant. 

a  Roxburgh. 


Per.  Capfule  tricoccous,  roundifh,  three-celled,  hifpid : 
each  cell  marked  on  the  outfide  at  the  bafe  with  two 
dots. 

Seeds  folitary,  globular. 

essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  three-parted.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Cal.  five- parted.  Cor.  none.  Style  trifid. 
Capf.  tricoccous,  three-celled.  Seeds  folitary. 

SPECIES. 

1 .  Tragia  volubilis.  Twining  Tragia. 

Lin.  fpec.  139®*  Reich.  4*  118.  Loefl.  it.  233* 
Burm.  ind.  264.  Swartz  obf.  353.  Brown,  jam. 

336.  1.  Plum.  gen.  14.  ic.  252.  /.  2. 

Urtica  racemofa  fcandens  anguftifolia,  fruftu  tri- 
cocco.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  123.  t,  82.  f.  1.  Rail 
fuppl.  105. 

Funis  urens.  Rumph.  amb.  $.  13.  t.  9. 

(2.  Tragia  fcandens,  longo  betonicse  folio.  Plum,  gen . 
14.  ic.  252./.  1. 

Leaves  cordate-ovate  acuminate,  ftem  twining. 

[2.  Tragia  cordifolia.  Heart-leaved  Tragia. 

Vahl  fymb.  1.  76. 

Jatropha  pungens.  Forflk.  defer.  163. 

Leaves  cordate ,  ftem  twining ,  female  braEles  five-leaved 
pinnatifidd\ 

3.  Tragia  involucrata.  Involucred  Tragia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1391.  Reich.  4.  119.  ft.  z'eyl.  «.  34* 
(Acalypha.)  Burm.  zeyl.  202.  t.  92.  (Ricino- 
carpos.) 

Schorigeram.  Rheed.  mal.  1.  72.  t.  39.  Raiihift * 

160.  •  -ta 

Leaves  lanceolate ,  female  brables  five-leaved  pmnatifia . 

[4.  Tragia  Mercurialis.  Ovate-leaved  Tragia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1391  .fyft.  847.  Reich.  4.  119.fi'  ze}'j 
n.  334.  amoen.  5.  409.  Swartz  obf.  534.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  205.  /•  4-  (Mercurialis.) 

Pee-cupameni.  Rheed.  mal.  10.  t.  82.  Raii fuppl. 

2°5 .  .  . 

(3.  Croton  foliis  cordatis  ferratis  petiolatis,  floribus  ipi- 

catis.  Gron.  virg.  153. 

Manihos  minima  chamsedrifolia.  Plum.  fpec.  20. 

ic.  172.  /.  2. 

Leaves  ovate. 

5.  Tragia 
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5.  Tragia  urens.  Stinging  Tragi  a. 

Lin.  fpec.  1391.  Reich.  4.  120.  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 

107.  /•  5-  (Ricinus.) 

Leaves  lanceolate  obtuje  fomewhat  toothed. 

6.  Tragia  Chamselea.  Lance-leaved  Tragia. 

Lin.  /pec.  1391.  Reich.  4.  120.  fl.  zeyl.  n.  335. 

Burm,  zeyl.  59.  t.  25.  (Chamselea.) 

Codi  avanacu.  Rheed.  mol.  2.  63.  t.  34.  Raii  hift. 

1170. 

Tithymalus  tenuifolius  aquaticus,  foliis  raris.  Burm. 

zeyl.  iiq.Jnd.  205.  Jec.  Reich. 

Leaves  lanceolate  obtuje  quite  entire. 

7.  Tragia  cannabina.  Hemp -leaved  Tragia. 

Lin.  JyJi.  847.  fuppl.  415. 

Croton  haftatum.  Lin.  fyft.  ed.  13.  722. — item. 

C.  urens.  Lin.  JyJi.  ed.  13.  722. 

Leaves  three-carted. 

8.  Tragia  corniculata.  Horn-fruited  Tragia. 

Vahl  eel.  2.  55. 

Leaves  Jubcordate-ovate  attenuated  almojl  quite  entire , 

valves  of  the  capfules  two-horned. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  Stem  fuffrutefeent,  loofe,  round,  Ringing  with 
its  briftles :  branches  filiform,  all  direfted  one  way, 
Ample.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate,  ferrate,  bent 
down,  nerved,  hifpid  with  briftles.  Stipules  lanceo- 
late,  oppofite  by  the  fide  of  the  petioles ;  which  are 
long  and  hifpid.  Racemes  peduncled,  axillary,  foli- 
tary,  longer  than  the  leaves,  filiform,  loofe,  com- 
poied  of  numerous  very  fmall  male  flowers,  on  very 
Ihort  pedicels ;  with  minute  awl-fhaped  bradtes  under 
the  pedicels :  and  females  at  the  bale,  pedicelled,  fo- 
litary,  larger.  Calyx  of  the  male  three-leaved  ;  leaf¬ 
lets  coloured  of  a  dark  purple  ;  filaments  very  fhort, 
contiguous calyx  of  the  female,  five-parted  ;  germ 
hirfute,  ftyle  trifid,  ftigmas  re  volute b. 

_  Linneus  remarks,  that  the  Item  twines  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  fun's  apparent  motion ;  that  the 
leaves  are  cordate,  oblong-acuminate,  fharply  ferrate, 
with  ftiff  hairs  fcattered  over  the  furface  ;  that  the 
male  flowers  are  green  and  trifid,  the  female  axillary, 
folitary,  on  a  long,  jointed,  incurved  peduncle;  and 
that  the  capfule  is  covered  with  ftiff  flinging  briftles, 
each  cell  marked  on  the  outfide  at  the  bale  with  two 
callufes. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.  It  is  very 
common  in  Jamaica,  and  is  well  known  there  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fharp  flinging  hairs,  with  which  the 
whole  plant  is  covered.  The  root  is  looked  upon  as 
a  good  aperient  and  diuretic ;  both  the  decodlion  and 
juice  are  frequentlly  ufed  among  the  negroes  for  tliofe 
purpofes e. 

Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

2.  Stem  fhrubby,  twining,  hifpid  as  is  the  whole 
plant.  Leaves  cordate,  ferrate,  acuminate,  paler  un¬ 
derneath.  Spikes  terminating. — The  preceding  fpe- 
cies  differs  from  this  in  having  the  leaves  grofsly  fer¬ 
rate,  and  the  bradles  entire.  The  next  fucceeding 
fpecies  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  leaves  being  fharp  at 
both  ends d.] 

3.  This  rifes  with  an  ere£t  woody  Item  about  three 
feet  high,  and  rarely  fends  out  any  fide  branches. 
Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  running  out  in  very  long 
acute  points,  lharply  ferrate,  alternate,  clofely  covered 
with  yellowifh  flinging  hairs.  Flowers  in  fmall  axil¬ 
lary  clufters,  flanding  feveral  together  upon  the  fame 
foot-ftalk ;  the  upper  ones  all  male,  and  the  under  fe¬ 
male  ;  the  latter  fucceeded  by  roundifh  capfules,  with 
three  cells,  each  inclofing  one  feed.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

[Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

4.  The  American  plant,  here  confidered  only  as  a 
variety  of  the  Eaft  Indian,  is  probably  a  diftindl  fpe¬ 
cies.  Sloane’s  fynonym,  given  by  Linneus,  belongs 
to  Acalypha  reptans  \ 

5.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  native  of  Virginia.  In¬ 
troduced  in  1778,  by  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.  It 
flowers  in  auguft f. 

6.  ,Stem  eredl,  divided  into  long  erect  branches. 

*  Swartz.  c  Browne.  d  Vahl.  e  Swartz  obf. 
f  Hort.  kew. 
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Leaves  narrower  at  the  bafe.  Above  the  divifions  of 
the  Item  a  fpike  arifes,  with  a  Angle  female  flower 
having  no  involucre,  and  many  male  flowers  forming 
a  fmall  fpike  *. 

Root  annual,  very  (lender,  fibrous,  blackifh.  Stem 
round,  dark  green.  Leaves  alternate,  on  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles,.  fmooth,  long,  paler  underneath,  very  finely 
and  flightly  ferrate.  Capfule  echinate  or  covered  with 

unarmed  fpinules.  Seeds  oblong  afh-coloured h. _ 

The  leaves  in  Burman’s  figure  are  rather  linear  than 
lanceolate,  and  he  fays  they  are  perfefte  linearia.  He 
finds  fault  with  the  figure  in  Hortus  Malabaricus,  for 
having  the  teeth  at  the  edges  of  the  leaves  too  large : 
and  in  his  figure  they  are  not  difcoverable. — Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

7.  Stem  eredt,  round,  hifpid.  Leaves  alternate, 
petioled,  three-parted,  hifpid :  fegments  lanceolate, 
finuate.  Stipules  two,  lanceolate,  fhort.  Peduncles 
lateral,  folitary,  one-flowered,  length  of  the  leaves. 
Female  calyx  fix-leaved,  pedlinate. — Native  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  Koenig. 

Two  Crotons,  fuppofed  in  the  13th  edition  of  Syf- 
tema  Vegetabilium  to  be  diftindl  fpecies,  are  here 
united,  being  mere  varieties !. 

8.  Root  annua],  fibrous.  Stem  herbaceous,  erebt, 
a  foot  and  half  high,  hairy,  round:  branches  alternate, 
fpreading,  Ample.  Leaves  alternate,  from  an  inch  to 
two  inches  in  length,  entire  except  that  they  have 
fometimes  an  obfeure  tooth  or  two  at  the  bafe,  pubef- 
cent,  vAnlefs,  indiftindlly  nerved :  petiole  half  an 
inch  in  length.  Male  flowers  a  little  below  the  pe¬ 
tiole,  or  lateral,  in  a  filiform  fpike,  peltate  half  an 
inch  in  length,  very  fmall :  calyx  three-parted ;  fer¬ 
ments  ere£t,  converging,  obovate  :  one  filament  hang¬ 
ing  out  between  each  fegment  of  the  calyx,  anther 
globular.  Female  flowers  below  the  male  fpike, 
nearer  to  the  antecedent  leaf,  folitary,  peduncled : 
calyx  fix-parted,  deciduous ;  fegments  ovate,  minute : 
Germ  oblong ;  ftyle  trifid ;  ftigmas  Ample.  Capfule 
three-fided,  oblong,  truncate  at  each  end,  fmooth ; 
valves  above  and  below  two-horned.  Found  in  the 
ifland  of  Trinidad  by  Ryan.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants,  being  of  no  great  beauty,  are  feldom 
preferved  except  in  the  ftoves  of  botanic  gardens. 
Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring :  when 
the  plants  are  in  a  proper  ftate  tranfplant  each  into  a 
feparate  pot,  plunge  the  pots  into  a  hot-bed  of  tanner’s 
bark,  and  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  ten¬ 
der  plants,  which  require  to  be  kept  in  the  bark  ftove. 
[Tragi um.  See  Hypericum  hircinum. 

Tragodes.  See  Fagara.~] 

TRAGOPoGON  ( of  Pliny.  T ^txyovuyuv  of  Diofco- 

rides.  From  to  a,  yog  a  goat ,  and  jrwyuv,  a  beard.  On 
account  of  the  large  down  to  the  feed.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  905.  Reich,  n.  984.  Schreb.n.  1229; 
Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1721.  44.  13.  21.14.  Tournef. 
t.  270.  Juff.  170.  Gcertn.  t.  159.  Tragopo- 
gonoides.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1721.  43.  15.  14. 
ClafT.  19.  1.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  iEqualis. 

Nat.  order  of  Comp  oft  a  Semiflofculofa:.  Cichoracea 
Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  fimple,  eight-leaved:  leaflets  lanceolate, 
equal,  alternately  interior,  all  united  at  the  bafe. 

Cor.  Compound  imbricate,  uniform  :  corollets  hermaphro¬ 
dite,  many,  exterior  ones  a  little  longer. 

Proper  one-petalled,  ligulate,  truncate,  five-toothed. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anther  cy¬ 
lindrical,  tubulous. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  two,  revolute. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  converging,  acuminate,  length  of 
the  feeds,  ventriculofe,  at  length  reflexed. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  angular, 
rugged,  terminated  by  a  long  awl-fhaped  down-bear¬ 
ing  ftipe.  Down  feathered,  flat,  with  about  thirty- 
two  rays. 

Tec.  naked,  flat,  rugged. 

s  Linn.  zeyl.  h  Burm.  zeyl.  .  »  Linn,  fuppl. 

k  Vahl  eel. 
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Obs.  Tragopogon.  Vaill.  has  ihe feeds  Jlraight,  and 
the  calyx  longer  than  the  corolla. 
Tragopogonoides  Vaill.  has  the  feds  covered  in¬ 
wards,  and  the  calyx  jhorter  than  the  corolla. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Ample.  Down  feathered.  Recept.  naked. 

SPECIES. 

t.  Tragopogon  pratenfis.  Common  yellow  Goat' s-beard. 
Lin.  fpec.  1109.  Reich.  3.  611.  hort.  cliff.  382. 
jl.Ju.ec.  n.  684.  mat.  med.  178.  Gartn.  fruit.  2. 
368.  Hudf.  angl.  335.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  672. 
Smith  brit.  812.  engl.  hot.  t.  434.  Hull.  i72- 
Light/,  foot.  426,  j Relb.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  626. 

Sibth.  oxon.  n.  657.  Abbot  be  a f.  n.  551.  FI. 
dan.  t.  906.  Hall.  helv.  n.  8.  Pollich  pal.  n. 
722.  Scop.  earn,  n .  946.  Neck,  gallob.  J22. 
Krock.  file/,  n.  1238.  Villars  daupb.  3.  68. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  841.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  1.  Ludw. 
e-5i.  t.  49.  Knorr.  del.  2,  t.  T.  3.  Kniph.  cent. 
9.  n.  91. 

Tragopogon.  Fuchf.  hijl.  821.  Matth.  537.  490. 
Dod.  pempt.  256.  2.  Camer.  epit.  312.  Park.  par. 

514- 

T.  luteum.  Ger.  595.  2.  emac.  735.  2.  Rail  hift. 

25 2.  fyn.  17 1.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  15./.  6,  7. 

T.  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1059.  1. 

T.  pratenle  luteum  majus.  Bauh.  pin.  274.  Mor. 

hift.  ft  7.  /.  9./.  1. 

T.  minus.  Mill.  dill.  n.  2. 

Barbula  hirci.  Trag.  hift.  280. 

Hirci  barba.  Cord.  hift.  156. 

Calyxes  nearly  equal  to  the  ray  of  the  corollas,  leaves 
entire  keeled  acuminate  dilated  at  the  bafe,  peduncle 
round. 

[2.  Tragopogon  mutabilis.  Changeable  Goat' s-beard. 

Lin.  Jyft.  709.  Jacqu.  mife.  2.  316.  icon.  rar. 
t.  20. 

Calyxes  eight-leaved  equalling  the  ray  of  the  corolla, 
leaves  entire  ft  iff  lanceolate-acuminate. 

3.  Tragopogon  undulatus.  Wave-leaved  Goat's-beard. 

Lin.  Jyft.  709.  Jacqu.  miftc.  2.  317.  t.  20. 

Calyxes  equalling  the  ray  of  the  corolla ,  leaves  entire  fub- 
linear ,  thofe  on  the  ftem  waving  very  much. 

4.  Tragopogon  orientals.  Oriental  Goat's-beard. 

Lin.  fpec.  1109.  Reich.  3.  612.  hort.  upf.  243. 
Gmel.  it.  2.  198.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1241. 

T.  orient,  anguftifolium,  flore  maximo  luteo.  Tournef. 
cor.  36. 

Barba  hirci.  Camer.  epit.  312.  fig. 

Calyxes •- Jhorter  than  the  ray  of  the  corolla,  leaves  entire 
fomewhat  waved.~\ 

Tragopogon  major.  Great  yellow  Goat' s-beard. 

■  Lin.  Jyft.  710.  Jacqu.  auftr.  1.  19.  t.  29.  Ait. 

kew.  3.  hi.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1239. 

T.  pratenfe.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  1. 

Calyxes  longer  than  the  ray  of  the  corolla,  leaves  entire 
Jtiff,  peduncles  thickened  at  top,  corollets  rounded  at 
the  end. 

6.  Tragopogon  porrifolius.  Purple  Goat' s-beard. 

Lin.  fpec.  mo  .Jyft.  710.  Reich.  3.  612.  hort.  upf 
243.  Jacqu.  collect.  1.  99.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  159. 
Hudf.  angl.  335.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  672. 
Smith,  brit.  813.  engl.  bot.  t.  638.  Hull.  172. 
FI.  dan.  t.  797.  Hall.  helv.  n.  9.  Krock.  filef 
n.  1240.  Villars  dauph.  3.  69.  Kniph.  cent.  7. 
n.  93. 

T.  purpureum.  Ger.  595.  1.  emac.  735.  1.  Park, 
par..  302.  t.  297.  /.  7.  t.  511 ./.  8.  theat.  412. 
Rail  hift.  252.  fyn.  17 1.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  15./.  8. 
Dod.  pempt.  2q6.fi  1. 

T.  flore  purpureo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1059. 

T.  alterum.  Matth.  491.  538. — f.  Barba  hirci. 
j Dalech.  hift.  1079. 

T.  purpureo-cieruleum,  porri  folio,  quod  Artefi 
vulgo.  Bauh.  pin.  274.  Mor.  hift.  3.  8 .ft  7. 
9 • /•  5- 

BarDa  hirci  altera.  Camer.  epit.  313. 

(3.  Tragopogon  folio  oblongo  finuato.  Bauh.  pin.  274. 
Calyxes  half  as  long  again  as  the  ray  of  the  corollas, 
r  „  ^eaves  entire  ft ift,  peduncle  thickened  at  top. 

17*  \ _ragopogou  crocifolius.  Crocus-leaved  Goat's-beard. 
Lin.  fpec.  1 1 10.  Jyft.  710.  Reich.  3.  612.  mant. 
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456.  Gouan  monfp.  405.  illuftr.  52.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  70.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  842. 

T.  purpureo^caeruleum  crocifolium.  Bauh.  pin.  275. 

Raii  hift.  253.  Mor.  hift.f.  7.  t.  9.  /.  8. 

T.  croci  folio  montanum,  flore  nigro-purpureo.  Col. 
eephr.  1.  229.  t.  230. 

T.  crocifolium  purpureum.  Park,  theat.  412.  n.  8. 
Calyxes  longer  than  the  ray  of  the  corolla,  leaves  entire , 
root-leaves  and  peduncles  villofe  at  the  bafe. 

.  Tragopogon  villofus.  Hairy  Goat' s-beard. 

Lin.  fpec.  mo.  Jyft.  710.  Reich.  3.  613.  Pallas 
it.  2.  332.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1242. 

T.  caule  tomentofo.  Hall,  goett.  418. 

Calyxes  half  as  long  again  as  the  ray  of  the  corolla,  ftem 
and  leaves  villofe.  ] 

9.  Tragopogon  Dalechampii.  Great -flowered  Goat's- 

beard. 

Lin.  fpec.  mo.  Reich.  3.  613.  hort.  cliff.  382. 
upf.  224.  Sauv.  monfp.  295.  Gouan  hort.  monfp. 
404.  Villars  dauph.  3.  70.  Gartn.  frubl.  2. 
369.  Desfcnt.  atlant.  218.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 

843* 

Hieracium  afperum,  flore  magno  dentis  leenis.  BauF 
pin.  127. 

H.  foliis  et  floribus  dentis  leonis  bulbofi.  Lob.  ic  j  238. 
Park,  theat.  788. 

H.  magnum.  Dalech.  hift.  569.  Tournef.  inft.  470. 
H.  fulphureum,  incilis  foliis,  montanum.  Barr,  rar . 
1043.  /.  209. 

Hedypnois  monfpeflfulana.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  1036. 
Raii  hift.  228. 

Tragopogonoides  perennis,  calth^  folio,  magno  flore.' 
Vaill.  acad.  1721.  204. 

Calyxes  one-leafed  Jhorter  than  the  corolla  unarmed, 
leaves  runcinate. 

10.  Tragopogon  picroides.  Prickly -cupped  Goat's-beard . 
Lin.  fpec.  1111.  Reich.  3.  613.  hort.  cliff.  382. 

Gouan  hort.  monfp.  405.  illuftr.  52.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  72.  Gartn.  firutl.  2.  369.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  844. 

Picris.  Lin.  hort.  upf  241.  Sauv.  monfp.  295. 
Sonchus  afper  laciniatus  creticus.  Bauh.  pin ,  124. 
prodr.  60. 

Hieracium  majus,  folio  fonchi,  femine  incurvo. 
Bauh.  pin.  127. 

Chondrillas  creticae  nomine  mifla,  femine  crilpo. 

Bauh.  hift.  2.  1022.  Raii  hift.  229. 

Calyxes  one-leafed  Jhorter  than  the  corolla  prickly,  leaves 
runcinate  toothletted. 

[11.  Tragopogon  afper.  Rough  Goat's-beard. 

Lin.  Jpec.  mi.  Reich.  3.  614.  Sauv.  monfp.  82. 
Gouan  monfp.  405.  illuftr.  52. 

Sonchus  afper,  fubrotundo  folio,  major  et  minor. 
Bauh.  pin.  124.  prodr.  60. 

Calyxes  Jhorter  than  the  corolla  hifpid,  leaves  entire,  ftem- 
leaves  oblong. 

12.  Tragopogon  Dandelion.  Dandelion  Goat' s-beard. 
Lin.  fpec.  mi.  Jyft.  710.  Reich.  3.  614.  Gron. 

virg.  1 14.  (Leontodon.) 

Leaves  enfiform  entire  even,  fcapes  radical. 

13.  Tragopogon  lanatus.  Woolly  Goat' s-beard. 

Lin.  fpec.  1111.  Reich.  3.  614.  amoen.  4.  287* 
(Leontodon.) 

Leaves  enfiform  waved  villofe,  fcapes  radical. 

14.  Tragopogon  virginicus.  Virginia  Goaf  s-beard. 

Lin.  fpec.  1111.  Reich.  3.  614.  Gron.  virg.  1. 

91.  2.  113. 

Radical  leaves  lyrate  rounded »  ftem-leaves  undivided. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  Jftc. 

i.  Root  biennial,  fufiform  or  flelhy  tapering, 
abounding  with  milk,  which  is  fweet  not  acrid. 
Whole  herb  fmooth  and  very  even.  Stems  feveral, 
branched,  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  high,  leafy, 
round,  often  tinged  with  purple.  Branches  elongated 
into  a  Ample  naked  peduncle.  Leaves  alternate,  lef- 
flle,  fome  radical,  others  embracing  the  ftem  and 
branches,  all  broad  and  fomewhat  inflated  at  the  bafe, 
but  terminating  in  a  long  narrow  point,  which  is  flac¬ 
cid  or  apt  to  hang  down ;  very  generally  the  margin 
towards  the  bottom  is  more  or  lefs  waved  or  curled. 
Peduncles  terminating,  folitary,  one-flowered,  not 
fwelling  out  at  top,  but  of  an  equal  thicknefs  through- 

x  out. 
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out.  Flowers  large  and  handfome,  opening  at  day¬ 
break,  and  elofing  before  noon,  (between  nine  anc 
ten,  Linn. )  unlefs,  as  Mr.  Relhari  obferves,  the  wea¬ 
ther  be  cloudy.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
flat,  equal  though  ranged  alternately  or  in  two  rows. 
Florets  yellow  with  brownilh  nerves,  efpecially  on  the 
upper  fide,  five-toothed,  the  outermoft  row  much 
larger  than  the  reft,  varying  in  length,  but  generally 
as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  brown 
or  purplilfi.  Germ  pencilled  or  having  a  tuft  of 
hairs  at  the  fummit..  Receptacle  dotted.  Seed 
crooked,  furrowed,  and  rugged.  Seed-down  radi¬ 
ated  and  feathered,  Handing  on  an  awl-lhaped  ftipe 
or  footftalk  h 

Such,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  is  our  Englilh  plant,  which 
in  fo  many  refpe&s  agrees  with  the  character,  and 
even  with  the  fpecimen  of  Linneus’s  T.  orientale, 
that  we  are  not  fure  of  their  being  diftinft  ;  yet  there 
can  be  Hill  lefs  doubt  of  ours  being  his  T.  pratenfe.  In 
fad,  the  length  of  the  outer  florets  is  very  variable  m. 
.Mr.  Woodward  fays,  that  in  fpecimens  gathered  in 
Huntingdonfhire  the  calyx  was  always  exactly  equal 
with  the  outer  florets,  but  that  in  Norfolk  it  invaria¬ 
bly  exceeded  them.  Mr.  Stackhoufe  alfo  remarks, 
that  the  calyx  in  Cornilh  plants  is  always  much  longer 
than  the  florets".  According  to  Reicliard,  the  corolla 
is  often  Ihorter  than  the  calyx ;  and  that  it  is  fome- 
times  fo  is  obferved  by  Mr.  Relhan.  Pollich  makes 
the  florets  ihorter  than  the  calyx  or  equal  to  it;  and 
Scopoli  on  the  contrary  affirms,  that  the  calyx  is  equal 
to  the  ray,  or  Ihorter  than  it.  May  not  the  propor¬ 
tion  between  their  lengths  vary  at  different  periods  of 
the  flowering  ? 

The  whole  plant,  according  to  Withering,  is 
ftnooth,  fluff,  ftrong,  upright :  leaves  very  long  and 
narrow,  tapering:  calyx-leaves  purplifh  at  the  edo-e  : 
anthers  purple,  with  yellow  pollen:  feeds  crooked; 
in  the  receptacle  there  are  glandular  fubftances  in  the 
little  hollows  at  the  bafe  of  each  floret,  which,  when 
the  florets  fall,  turn  brown,  the  receptacle  remaining; 
white.  ^ 

Gaertner  remarks,  that  the  receptacle  is  at  firft  flat, 
but  becomes  a  little  convex.  He  deferibes  the  feeds' 
as  very  long,  fufifbrm-club-lhaped,  ftriated,  fmooth 
or  rugged  with  acute  dots,  whitiffi,  ending  in  the 
ftipe;  the  feed-down  white  and  caducous,  the  rays 
chaffy,  unequal,  the  length  of  the  ftipe,  which  is  of 
a  fubulate-fetaceous  form,  folid,  and  nearly  equal  to 
the  feed  in  length. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  Not  unfrequent  in 
Britain  among  grais  ;  flowering  in  June. 

In  feme  parts  of  England  it  is  called  Buck’s-beard, 
from  the  German ;  and  Go-to-bed  at  noon,  from  the 

circumftance  of  the  flowers  clofing  about  that  time  : _ 

Gerarde  has  Jofeph’s  flower,  from  the  Dutch,  and 
Star  of  Jerufalem. 

Before  the  Items  fhoot  up,  the  roots,  boiled  like 
Afparagus,  have  the  fame  flavour,  and  are  nearly  as 
nutritious  V  illars  relates,  that  the  children  in  Dau- 
phine  univerfally  eat  the  Items  and  leaves  of  the  young 
plant  before  the  flowers  appear,  with  great  avidity : 
that  the  frefn  juice  of  thefe  tender  herbs  is  the  belt 
diffolvent  of  the  bile  ;  and  that  both  animals  and  chil¬ 
dren  invite  us  to  make  life  of  this  remedy,  which  re¬ 
lieves  the  Itomach  without  danger,  and  without  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  blood  an  acrid  corrofive  ftimulant,  as 
is  frequently  done  by  falts,  foaps,  and  refins,  which 
are  ufed  for  this  purpole. 

Mr.  Miller  names  our  common  Goads-beard  T. 
minus,  and  comparing  it  with  his  pratenje,  which  is 
the  major  of  Jacquin,  he  fays  that]  the  lower  leaves 
are  almoft  as  long  as  in  that,  but  not  more  than  a 
third  of  the  breadth,  of  a  deep  green  colour,  and 
ending  in  acute  points ;  that  the  italks  rife  about  a 
foot  high,  and  fuftain  one  yellow  flower  at  the  top, 
not  more  than  half  fo  large  as  the  other ;  that  the  ca¬ 
lyx  is  longer  than  the  ray  of  the  corolla,  and  the  feeds 
much  lmaller  than  thofe  of  the  other. 

[2.  Root  biennial.  The  whole  plant  fmooth  and 

m  Engl.  bot. 

•  Idem. 
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milky.  Stem  round*  upright,  branched  at  all  thft 
axils  from  the  very  root.  Leaves  feffile,  having  innu- 
meiable  very  finall  teeth  along  the  edge,  fcarcely 

widest  ^  IT  and  krger  ftemMeaves  two  inches 
e  at  the  bafe,  and  near  a  foot  in  length.  The 
fiibdivifions  of  the  branches  are  terminated  in  one- 
flowered  peduncles.  Flowers  fpreading  very  much 
non  towards  the  fun;  they  open  nearly  at  fun-rife,' 
and  clofe  about  ten  o’clock,  and  fo  continue  for  three 
days  during  which  the  florets  fucceffivelv  expand  • 
the  firft  day,  the  outer  row  of  florets  only  is  expanded' 
and  thus  at  firft  the  flower  is  compofed  of  a  Angle 
ray,  with  the  interior  florets  converging  into  an  up- 
light  cone.  The  whole  corolla  during  this  time  is 
augmented ;  fo  that  if  we  are  tp  determine  the  fpecies 
by  the  relative  length  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  we 
mould  wait  till  the  flower  is  in  perfection,  that  is, 
when  all  the  florets  are  expanded  i  for  this  is  the  cafe 
m  all  the  fpecies.  Corollas  five-lined,  five-toothed, 
for  the  moft  part  white  on  both  fides :  but  fome  are 
rofe-coloured  with  red  ftreaks,  others  yellow  with 
purple  ftreaks,  and  of  different  fhades.  Hence  the 
trivial  name  of  mutabilis.  Anthers  yellow  with 
ftreaks  brown  at  top.  Stigmas  yellow.  Seeds 
fmooth,  alh-coloured.  Down  ftiped,  like  a  fpider’s 
web,  with  five  longer  briftles.  It  flowers  from  the 
end  of  may  to  July.  Jacquin  had  the  feeds  from 
1  alias,  it  is  probably  therefore  a  native  of  Siberia-. 

3>  Root  fufiform,  biennial,  the  thicknefs  of  a  fin¬ 
ger.  The  whole  plant  is  milky.  Stem  ereCt,  from 
four  to  feven  feet  high,  clothed  with  a  ffiort  woo  1, 
which  fills  oft,  and  it  is  then  fmooth.  Lower  ftem- 
leaves  a  foot  long  and  more,  fcarcely  an  inch  wide  at 
the  bafe,  not  waved ;  thofe  on  the  branches  are  very 
much  waved,  and  are  often  rolled  back  at  the  ends  ': 
all  lanceolate-linear,  acute,  rugged  at  the  edges,  fof- 
lik  or  embracing:  the  branchlets  end  in  one-flowered 
peduncles.  Calyx-leaves  from  eight  to  thirteen.  Co¬ 
nflicts  fulphur-coioured  on  both  fides,  often  Daler. 
Anthers  brownilh.  Styles  yellow.  Seeds  appear  ex¬ 
tremely  muricate  when  examined  with  a  magnifier, 
and  are  alh-coloured.  Seed  down  cobwebbed,  with 
five  longer  briftles,  on  a  very  fhort  ftipe.  It  flowers 
in  june  and  July.  Jacquin  has  often  had  the  feeds  under 
the  name  of  T.  orientalis ;  but  Totirnefort  attributes  a 
very  large  flower  and  deep  yellow  colour  to  that,  and 
Linneus  fays  it  is  larger  than  that  of  the  common  fcrtp, 

4-  This  differs  from  T;  pratenfis  in  having  a  laroer 
flower;  the  calyx  where  it  is  turned  back  as  it  were 
broken;  the  ray  of  the  corolla  yellow  underneath, 
not  browm  ftriated ;  and  the  anthers  yellow,  not 
brown.— Native  of  the  Levant  \ 

5.  Root  biennial,  long,  tapering  or  round-fufiform, 
that  and  the  whole  plant  abounding  with  a  fweet 
milky  juice,  which  foon  turns  to  a  brown  re  fin,  from 
the  evaporation  of  its  watery  particles.  Herb  fmooth, 
glaucous,  about  four  feet  high.  Stem  round,  ereCL 
branching,  leafy.  Leaves  lanceolate,  fcarcely  waved, 
ending  in  a  tapering  ftraightifh  point.  Flowers  foli- 
tary,  terminating,  the  ftalk  which  lupports  them  ta¬ 
pering  from  the  calyx  downwards.  Calyx-leaves 
equal,  linear-lanceolate,  almoft  twice  as  long  as  the 
corolla;  which  is  of  a  dull  purple  hue.  ^Anthers 
darker.  A  few  hairs  may  be  obferved  at  the  orifice 
of  the  tube  of  each  floret.  The  feathery  crown  of 
the  feed,  at  firft  feffile,  is  foon  raifed  on  a  long  taper 
ftalk,  as  in  the  other  fpecies  r. 

Mr.  Vv  oodward  remarks  that  the  leaves  on  the  ftem 
aie  fhorter  than  in  the  pratenfis,  being  fcarcely  longer 
than  the  internodial  fpaces  -.—and  Dr.  Smith,  that  the 
flowers  clofe  early  in  the  day. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  In  England 
not  very  common.  Gerarde  fays,  it  grows  only  in 
Lancafhire,  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Chalder,  two 
miles  from  Whawley.  Dr.  Gunthorp  found  it  in 
many  parts  of  Cornwall.  Merret's  pinax . — Mr.  Ni- 
cholfon  in  fields  about  Carlifle  and  Rofe  Caftle  in 
Cumberland —Mr.  Blackftone  in  marfhes  below 
Woolwich,  and  near  Edmonton.— Mr.  Sowerby  and 
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Mr  Dawfon  Turner,  in  meadows  below  St.  Vincent  s 
rocks,  BriftoL— According  to  Mr.  Woodward,  it  is 
not  unfrequent  in  upland  paftures  .]  . 

It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  by  the  name  of  Saliafy. 
The  roots  boiled  or  ftewed,  have  a  mild  fweetilh  fla¬ 
vour.  Some  perfons  cultivate  it  for  the  (talks,  which  I 
are  cut  in  the  fpring,  when  they  are  four  or  five  inches 
high,  which  are  drefled  like  Afparagus,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  common  fort.  The  italics  of  this  are 
much  longer  and  more  tender  than  that.  [It  is  not 
much  cultivated  for  the  table  at  prefent.  Neither  I 
Gerarde  nor  Parkinfon  hint  that  this  plant  was  kept! 
in  our  gardens  in  their  times  for  any  other  purpole 
but  for  the  flowers :  but  they  recommend  the  com¬ 
mon  yellow  fort  as  excellent  for  the  table. 

7.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  is  fcarcely  a 

foot  high,  whereas  that  fometimes  attains  fix  feet.  The 
leaves  are  villofe  at  the  bafe,  but  become  fmooth  by  1 
age.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Flowers  violet,  of  two  rows 
only,  but  in  the  middle  rather  yellow. — Native  ofl 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France.  Biennial1.  j 

Villars  fays,  the  fie  ms  are  fliort  and  little  branched, 
the  leaves  narrow,  procumbent,  and  villofe  at  the 
bafe,  the  flowers  fmall,  blue  with  a  little  yellow  at  the 
end  of  the  rays,  the  feeds  a  little  flatted,  toothed  on  I 
the  fides,  terminated  by  a  fupport  widened  at  its  I 
upper  part,  where  the  feed-down  is  inferted  on  a 
brown  deprefied  circle.  Biennial. 

Gouan  found  it  a  cubit  in  height,  and  obferves  that 
the  calyxes  have  from  five  to  feven  leaves. 

It  was  cultivated  in  173 9  by  Mr.  Miller0. 

8.  Root  biennial.  Size  of  T.  porrifolius,  but  the 
whole  plant  is  pubefeent  with  white  villofe  hairs,  efpe- 
cially  the  ftem,  and  the  leaves  underneath  more  copi¬ 
ously.  Peduncles  cylindrical.  Calyx  nine-leaved, 
not  imbricate.  Corolla  paler  yellow  than  the  reft, 
eighteen-rayed.  Anthers  brownifh.  The  plant  finally 
puts  forth  flowering  branches  its  whole  length  from 
the  axils  of  all  the  leaves,  whence  it  becomes  co- 
rymbed.  The  flower  when  expanded  nods  a  little.——  I 
Native  of  Spain  and  Siberia x:  and  according  to 
Krocker,  of  Silefia. 

9.  Root  perennial,  thick  and  fucculent.  Stems 
about  a  foot  high,  fometimes  lefs.  Leaves  large,  1 
thick,  villofe,  toothed  and  finuated ;  the  upper  ones 
often  entire.  From  the  centre  of  the  root-leaves, 
which  lpread  in  a  rofe,  rifes  a  naked  thick  flower- 1 
ftalk,  villofe  and  thicker  in  the  upper  part,  where  it 
terminates  in  a  very  large  flower,  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
fulphur  colour.  Calyx  of  one  piece,  cut  at  the  upper 
part  into  feveral  fegments.  Florets  large,  pale  yellow 
above,  red  or  purple  underneath.  Seeds  rugged, 
flatted,  fupported  on  a  fmall  pedicel,  and  terminated 
by  a  feed-down,  on  a  long,  round  ftipe  fwollen  at  the 
bafe  and  jointed  with  the  feed  y. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  ftem  is  very  fhort,  the 
leaves  tomentofe  and  rugged,  not  toothletted,  the  co¬ 
rolla  purple  underneath,  the  florets  yellow  with  pur- 
plifh  tips.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  leaves  are  fix  or  feven  inches 
long  and  two  broad,  indented  on  their  fides,  and  the 
flower-ftalk  ariflng  immediately  from  the  root  is  a 
foot  in  length,  and  lupports  one  large  fulphur-coloured 
flower. 

[Gasrtner  deferibes  the  feeds  as  fhort  in  proportion 
to  the  ftipe,  oblong,  comprefled,  muricated  with 
three  or  four  rows  of  acuminate  tubercles,  and  whitifh: ' 
the  ftipe  thicker  than  the  feed  and  three  times  as  long, 
awl-fhaped,  indiftindtly  ftriated  and  wrinkled,  com¬ 
prefled,  hollow  within,  not  cruftaceous  as  in  T.  pi- 
croides  :  feed-down  caducous,  rufous  or  red-purple. 

Native  of  Spain,  the  South  of  France,  and  Bar¬ 
bary. — Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
from  june  to  odlober  z. 

10.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  hollow  tender 
ftems  little  branched.  Leaves  rude,  of  a  dark  green, 
covered  with  long  ftiff  hairs.  Calyx  of  one  piece 
Ime  the  preceding,  but  rude  and  rough  with  hairs. 

0  :,SmU,h  krit.  ancl  Withering.  1  Linn.  mant. 

ort.  kew,  x  pjnn<  fpeo.  r  Villars. 
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Flowers  yellow.  Seeds  jointed,  on  one  ftipe  termi¬ 
nated  by  another,  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies*.] 

Mr.  Miller ‘fays,  it  is  very  like  the  Sowthiftle  in 
ftalk  and  leaf,  but  that  the  calyx  is  prickly. 

[Gouan  remarks,  that  this  fpecies  varies  in  fhady 
places,  like  the  Sowthiftle,  with  the  leaves  entire  or 
runcinate,  the  root-leaves  often  obovate  and  entire. ; 
the  ftem  fcarcely  branched  and  low,  fo  that  it  might 
eaflly  be  taken  for  the  afperj  but  it  differs  manifeftly 
in  having  the  ftem-leaves  always  dilated  at  the  bafe. 

Gartner  deferibes  the  feeds  as  differing  fomewhat 
in  fhape;  thofe  of  the  ray  being  curved  inwards, 
thofe  of  the  difk  ftraightifh :  both  comprefled  at  the 
bafe,  either  muricated  on  both  fides  with  a  triple  row 
of  fcalelets  fpreading  horizontally,  or  crenulate  only 
at  the  upper  margin.  Stipe  much  thicker  than  the 
feed,  curved,  inflated  below,  hollow,  attenuated  and 
filiform  above,  rugged  all  over  with  fharp  points,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  feed  itfelf  of  a  red  ruft  colour.  Seed 
down  filky  white,  caducous. 

From  this  Angularity  of  a  double  or  jointed  ftipe, 
Scopoli  has  feparated  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies 
from  the  Tragopogons,  under  the  name  of  Urofper- 
mum b. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland.  It  flowers  in  july 
and  auguft  e. 

11.  According  to  Gouan,  this  fpecies  varies  fo 
much  in  open  expofed  fituations,  as  to  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  different  fpecies ;  from  which  it  differs 
efpecially  in  having  the  ftem-leaves  wider  at  the  end, 
narrower  at  the  bafe ;  which  in  T.  picroides  are  more 
dilated,  embracing  and  toothed,  wider  at  the  end. 
The  calyxes  are  prickly  with  hifpid  hairs  in  both d. 

Native  of  Montpelier.  Introduced  in  1774.  by 
Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft.  An¬ 
nual  e. 

12.  Leaves  long,  fmooth,  quite  entire.  Scapes 
one-flowered,  entirely  leaflefs,  pubefeent  at  the  top. 
Seed-down  hairy. — Native  of  Virginia. 

13.  The  fcapes  in  this  have  a  leaflet  in  the  middle, 
but  fcarcely  apparent ;  and  they  bear  a  Angle  flower. 
The  figure  in  Rauwolff  (it.  217.)  rather  reprefents 
this  plant  than  Erigeron  tuberofum. — Native  of  Pa- 
leftine. 

14.  Root-leaves  very  many,  fmooth.  Stems  al- 
raoft  naked,  upright,  ftiff,  with  one  or  two  lanceolate 
embracing  leaves  on  them ;  and  few  branches :  thefe 
are  terminated  by  three  peduncles,  at  the  bafe  of 
which  are  two  lanceolate  oppofite  leaves,  with  one 
fmaller.  Calyx  divided  into  twelve  leaves  to  the 
bafe :  equal,  lhorter  than  the  corolla.  Florets  deep 
yellow.  It  has  the  habit  of  Arniea  Gerberia.  The 
feed-down  is  not  feathered,  but  Ample,  nor  is  it 
ftiped.  It  has  the  ftature  of  Hyoferis ;  the  calyx  of 
Tragopogon,  and  the  feeds  of  Hieracium. — Native 
of  Virginia  and  Canada k] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  from  feeds,  which  fliould 
be  fown  in  april  upon  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  in 
rows  about  nine  or  ten  inches  diftance,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  fhould  be  hoed  out,  leaving 
them  about  fix  inches  afunder  in  the  rows.  The 
weeds  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  hoed  down  as  they  are 
produced,  otherwife  they  will  foon  overbear  the  plants 
and  fpoil  them.  This  is  all  the  culture  required,  and 
if  the  foil  be  light  and  not  too  dry,  the  plants  will 
have  large  roots  before  winter,  at  which  time  the  Sal- 
fafy,  whofe  roots  are  eaten  at  that  feafon,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe,  and  may  be  taken  up  any  time  after  their 
leaves  begin  to  decay;  but,  when  they  begin  to  fhoot 
again,  they  will  be  fticky  and  not  fit  for  ufe;  but 
many  perfons  cultivate  this  fort  for  the  flioots. 

The  common  yellow  fort,  whofe  fhoots  arc  fold  in 
the  market,  will  be  fit  for  ufe  in  april  or  may,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  feafon.  The  be  ft  time 
to  cut  them  is,  when  their  ftems  are  about  four  inches 
long,  for  if  they  ftand  too  long,  they  are  never  fo 
tender  as  thofe  which  are  cut  while  young. 

*  Villars.  k  Gtertner.  c  Hort.  kew. 

*  Gouan  illullr.  e  Hort.  kew.  f  Linn.  fpec. 
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Some  people,  in  cultivating  thefe  plants,  fow  their 
feeds  in  beds  pretty  clofe,  and  when  they  come  up, 
they  tranfplant  them  out  in  rows  at  the  before-men¬ 
tioned  diftance ;  but,  as  they  form  a  tap-root,  which 
abounds  with  a  milky  juice,  when  the  extreme  part  of 
their  roots  are  broken  by  tranfplanting,  they  feldom 
thrive  well  afterward ;  therefore,  it  is  by  far  the  better 
way  to  make  lhallow  drills  in  the  ground,  and  fcatter 
the  feeds  therein,  as  before  directed,  whereby  the  rows 
will  be  at  a  due  diftance ;  and  there  will  be  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  hoe  out  the  plants  when  they  are  too 
thick  in  the  rows,  which  will  be  much  lefs  trouble 
than  the  other  method  of  tranfplanting,  and  the  plants 
will  be  much  larger  and  fairer. 

[Tragopogon.  See  Geropogon ,  Scorzonera. 
Tragopogonoides.  See  Tragopogon . 

Tragopyron.  Set  Polygonum. 

Tragorchis.  See  Orchis . 

Tragoriganum.  See  Thymus.'] 

Tragoselinum.  See  Pimpinella. 

[Tragum.  See  Ephedra  and  Saljola.. 

Tragus.  See  Cenchrus  and  Saljola. 

Trailing  Arbutus.  See  Epigtea. 

TRAP  A.  {From  trapes  or  trapetum,  an  oil-mill,  from 
Tgonrtu,  calco.  So  named  from  the  fruit. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  157.  Reich,  n.  1 65.  Schreb.  n.  208. 
Gxrtn.  t.  26.  95.  fuff.  68.  Tribuloides. 
Toumef.  t.  431. 

ClafT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia, 

Nat.  order  of  Hydro  char  ides  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leared,  four-parted,  acute,  perma- 
nent,  growing  to  the  bafe  of  the  germ  :  leaflets  two 
lateral  and  two  at  the  angles  of  the  germ. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  obovate,  larger  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  length  of  the  calyx.  Anthers 
Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  two-celled.  Style  Ample,  length  of 
the  calyx.  Stigma  headed,  emarginate. 

Per.  none. 

Seed.  Nut  ovate-oblong,  one-celled,  armed  with  four 
Spines ,  in  the  middle  of  the  fide,  oppofite,  fpreading, 
(which  were  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,)  acute,  thick. 
essential  character. 

Cal.  four-parted.^  Cor.  four-petalled.  Nut  girt  with 
four  oppofite  lpines,  which  were  the  leaves  of  the 
calyx. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Trapa  natans.  Four -horned  JVater  Caltrops. 

Lin.fpec.  i7$.fyfl.  1 63,  Reich.  1.  341.  mild. 

1.  681.  mant.  332.  fuppl.  128.  hort.  cliff.  483. 
fi.  fuec.  n.  140.  mat.  med.  52.  Gartn.  frutt. 

1.  127.  Roth.  germ.  1.  68.  2.  192.  Hoffm. 
germ.  55*  Pollich  pal.  n.  166.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
527.  Krock.  filef.  n.  246.  Villars  dauph.  1. 
340.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  872.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  116. 
Thunb. jap.  65.  Plenck  ic.  t.  66. 

Tribulus  aquaticus,  Bauh.  pin.  194.  Camer.  epit . 
715.  Bod.  a  Stapel  in  Theophr.  1.  4.  c.  1 1.  p.  455. 
Raii  hifi.  1321.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  775.  Hod.  pempt. 
581. 

Tribuloides  vulgare  aquis  innafeens.  Toumef  infl. 

655* 

Panover  Tsjeraua.  Rheed.  mal.  11.  65.  /.  33. 

Nuts  four-horned,  fpines  fpreading. 

2.  Trapa  biconis.  Two-horned  Water  Caltrops. 

Lin.fyfl.  162.  Willd.  1.  6%  1. fuppl.  128.  Gartn. 
frudi.  2.  84.  t.  95. 

Siliqua  fufca  chinenfis.  Plum.  ic.  56.  /.  67.  f.  inf. 

Nuts  two-horned. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  The  immerfed  leaves  are  multifid  and  capillary, 
like  thofe  of  Myriophyllum :  the  floating  leaves  are 
rhomb- fhaped,  with  bladdery  petioles.  The  four 
leaves  of  the  calyx  furround  the  germ,  two  at  the 
Tides  and  two  at  the  angles  of  it,  whence  the  horns  of 
the  fruit g. 

Root  round,  very  long,  brown,  putting  forth  op¬ 
pofite,  round,  green  roots,  which  have  oppofite 
round  fibrils,  clofely  placed,  fo  as  to  refemble  pinnate 

e  Linn.  pxunt.  &  fyH, 


leaves,  (and  they  are  the  immerfed  leaves  of  Linneus.) 
Petioles  round,  long,  near  the  leaves  inflated  into  a 
tumour,  and  then  again  round.  From  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  a  Angle  peduncle :  this  and  the  petioles 
villo.e.  Calyx-leaves  at  firft  converging,  afterwards 
fpreading.  The  florefcence  is  completed  Within  the 
converging  calyx.  Petals  white,  pellucid,  gafhed  and 
emarginate,  with  very  fnort  purple  claws  "below  the 
neftary j  which  is  a  permanent  yellowifh,  then  white, 
finally  green  membrane,  plaited  like  a  ftar,  with  eight 
angles.  Anthers  yellow,  twin,  large.  Stigma  hol¬ 
low,  round,  red,  perforated h.  Nut  inferior,  coria¬ 
ceous,  hard,  fubturbinate,  rhombed,  armed  in  the 
puddle  with  four  very  ftrong  fpines  curved  in  upwards, 
indifhnflly  grooved,  not  opening,  but  germinating 
through  a  hole  in  the  top,  which  is  doled  by  a  thin 
pellicle  and  converging  briftles.  Receptacle  of  the 
ripe  feed  none,  but  the  two  young  germs  have  a  very 
fhort  umbilical  chord  delcending  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  partition,  and  keeping  them  fufpended.  Seed 
Angle,  flefhy,  large,  the  lize  and  form  of  the  internal 
cavity  of  the  nut.  It  has  two  cotyledons,  one  verv 
large  and  thick,  forming  almoft  the  whole  bulk  of 
the  embryo ;  the  other  very  fmall,  in  fhape  of  a 
roundifh  fcalelet  at  the  bafe  of  the  radicle  :  fo  that 
this  plant,  like  the  Nelumbo,  is  in  a  fort  of  middle 
ftation  between  the  monocotyledones  and  dicotyle- 
dones ;  for  though  there  be  a  fecond  lobe  in  the  em¬ 
bryo, _  it  is  very  minute,  and  does  not  make  its  ap- 
ance  in  the  germination i. 

The  nuts  are  efteemed  farinaceous,  nourifhing  and 
peftoral.  The  fkin  with  the  fpines  being  removed, 
there  is  a  white  fweet  kernel  within,  fomewhat  like  a 
cheftnut.  They  are  fold  in  the  market  at  Venice  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Jefuits  nuts.  AtVercelli  they  are 
called  Galarin,  and  are  much  eaten  there  by  the  children 
and  common  people  \  Pliny  fays  (1.  22.  c.  10.)  that 
the  Thracians  made  them  into  bread.  According  to 
Thunberg,  the  roots  are  commonly  boiled  in  broth  in 
Japan,  though  the  take  is  by  no  means  pleafant. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Afia. — Introduced  in  178*1, 
by  Daniel  Charles  Solander,  L.L. D.  It  flowers  from 
june  to  auguft,  and  is  annual1. 

Villars  condemns  the  figures  of  Tragus,  Cordus, 
Lobel,  Dodonteus,  Matflhiolus,  &c. 

This  Angular  plant  was  called  by  old  Writers  Tri¬ 
bulus,  but  this  name  being  affigned  to  another  gepus, 
Tournefort  altered  it  to  Tribuloides-,  but  that  Dot  be¬ 
ing  a  legitimate  name,  according  tb  Linneus’s  idea,  he 
entitled  it  Trapa. 

2.  The  nut  of  this  is  woody-coriaceous,  black-brown, 
inverfely  pyramidal,  rhombed,  below  beautifully  are- 
olated  with  ribs  and  grooves,  branched,  ocellated,  and 
varioufly  confluent,  terminated  at  top  with  a  four-cor¬ 
nered  head,  radiantly  ftriated,  having  a  round  hole 
punched  through  it,  armed  on  each  fide  with  a  very 
thick  horn,  fpreading  horizontally  and  moderately 
curved  back.  Cell  one,  correfponding  in  form  to  the 
body  of  the  nutm. 

Though  the  preceding  fpecies  varies  with  three  and 
even  two  horns,  yet  this  is  not  a  variety  of  it,  for  in 
that  the  horns  are  always  acuminate,  whereas  in  this 
they  are  obtufe  and  have  quite  a  different  appearance". 
— Native  of  China. 

Loureiro  has  given  two  fpecies  of  Trapa,  which  he 
names  cochinchinenfu  and  chinenfis.  They  are  certainly 
diftinft  from  the  European  plant  j  but  the  latter  is 
probabl)  the  fame  with  our  fecond  fpecies,  and  he 
himfelf  allows  that  the  former  may  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  latter. 

The  Chinefe  cultivate  the  plant  in  their  moft  barren 
marfhes  for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants 
Traveller’s  Joy.  See  Clematis. 

Treacle-Mustard.  See  Clypeola. 

Tree  Celandine.  See  Bocconia . 

Tree  Germander.  See  Teucrium. 

Tree  Mallow.  See  Lav  at  era. 

Tree  Primrose.  See  Oenothera. 

Trefoil.  See  Trifolium. 

h  Allioni.  1  Gartner.  t  Vllfars  &  Alliorri. 

1  Hort.  kew,  m  Gaertner.  »  Willdenow. 

0  Linn,  amoen. 
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Trefoil  Bean.  See  Anagvris. 

,  ■  Bird’s-foot.  See  Lotus. 

. -  Marfh.  See  Menyanthes . 

•  -  Moon.  See  Medicago . 

«  .  Shrubby.  See  Ptelea. 

-  Snail.  See  Medicago. 

*  -  Strawberry.  See  Trifolium . 

-  Thorny.  See  Fagonia. 

Tremate.  See  Baccharis. 

TREMELLA.  ( Dimin.from  tremo,  to  tremble.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1 669.  Dill.  mufie.  41. 
Cryptogamia  Algie, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Subftance  uniform,  membranaceous,  gelatinous,  pel¬ 
lucid. 

Eleven  fpecies  are  enumerated  in  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  Syftema  Vegetabilium :  nine  by  Relhan  : 
and  nineteen  by  Withering. 

Tremella  Noftoc  is  not  uncommon  after  rain  in 
grafs  fields,  and  on  gravel  walks;  and  is  vulgarly 
fuppofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  meteor  or  fallen  ftar. 
It  is  fomewhat  gelatinous,  confifiing  of  feveral  leaves 
varioufly  lobed  and  waved,  {lightly  adhering  to  the 
ground  by  a  central  root ;  the  fubftance  very  thin. 
It  varies  in  colour,  but  is  ufually  fome  fhade  of  olive. 
When  dry,  it  is  of  a  dark  brown  and  brittle.  Micheli 
defcribes  the  feeds  as  lying  in  the  form  of  little  firings 
of  beads  coiled  up  within  the  folds  of  the  plant,  and 
only  to  be  difcovered  by  the  microfcope p. 

This  and  three  other  fpecies,  viz.  granulata,  me- 
fenterica,  and  Sabins  are  figured  in  Englifh  Botany. 
Tretorrhiza.  See  Gentiana  Cruciata. 

TREWIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus  in  honour  of  Chrijl. 
Jac.  Trew ,  phyfician  at  Nurimberg:  born  1695,  died 
1769.  Author  of  numerous  papers  in  the  German  Abis, 
and  of  a  fplendid  work  entitled  Plantae  Se  left  as,  with 
coloured  figures  from  Ehret's  drawings ,  1750,  &c.) 
Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  712.  Schreb.  n.  89°.  JuJf. 
442. 

Clafif.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia, -—rather  Mo- 
noecia  Polyandria. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved:  leaflets  ovate,  reflexed, 
coloured,  permanent. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  taken  for  it. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  length  of  the  ca¬ 
lyx.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pi st.  Germ  inferior.  Style  fimple,  length  of  the  fta- 
me.ns.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  turbinate,  three-fided,  crowned,  three- 
celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  {blitary,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the 
other, 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved,  fuperior.  Cor.  none.  Capfl.  tri- 
coccous. 

SPECIES. 

I .  Trewia  nudiflora. 

Lin.  fpec.  app.  1661.  fyft.  492.  Reich.  2.  581. 
Arbor  racemofa  malabarica,  fruftu  triquetro.  Comm, 
mal,  3. 

Canfchi,  Rheed.  mal.  1.  76.  t.  42.  Burm.ind.  298. 


description,  &c. 

This  is  a  lofty  tree,  with  a  trunk  as  thick  as  a 
man  can  embrace,  covered  with  an  afti-coloured  bark. 
Leaves  on  long  round  petioles,  a  fpan  and  more  in 
length,  and  almoft  two  hands  wide,  oblong-ovate, 
cordate,  attenuated  at  the  point,  thin  and  foft,  dufky 
green  on  the  upper  furface,  but  brighter  on  the  lower. 
Flowers  on  round  pale-green  peduncles,  axillary,  of 
an  herbaceous  colour,  void  of  fmell q.  —Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies.] 

1  RIANTHEMA.  ( Three-flowered .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  537.  Reich,  n.  606.  Schreb.  n.  762. 

Sauv  127.  fluff.  314.  Gartn.  t ,  128,  Portu- 
lacaftrum.  yu^ 

JrTa"'  Ick  r  Decandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent a.  Portulace a  JulT. 


'  Wltherui£j  4-  ed.  3-  q  Rheed.  mal, 
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GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  oblong,  coloured 
within,  mucronate  below  the  tip,  permanent. 

Cor.  none  :  unlefs  the  calyx  formed  of  a  calyx  and  co¬ 
rolla  together  be  fo  called. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  (in  fome  five  to  twelve,)  capil¬ 
lary,  length  of  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  rather  fuperior,  oblongilh,  retule.  Style 
one  or  two,  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens,  hifpid  on 
one  fide.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  truncate,  retufe,  cut  round:  cells 
two  fuperior,  and  two  inferior. 

Seeds  folitary  or  two,  iubovate. 

Obs,  The  number  of  ftamens  and  Jlyles  in  diftinbl  Jpg - 
des  is  different. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  mucronate  below  the  tip.  Cor.  none.  Stam , 

five  or  ten.  Germ  retufe.  Capfl  cut  round. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Trianthema  monogyna. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  410,  Reich.  2.  506,  Willd.  2.  635, 
want.  69, 

T.  Portulacaftrum.  Lin.  fpec.  325.  Sauv.  rneth. 

1 17.  Kniph.  orig.  4.  prflf. 

T.  procumbens.  Mill.  dibt.  n.  1. 

Portulaca  curafiavica,  &c.  Herm.  par.  t.  213,  Rail 
fluppl.  50  6. 

Portulacm  affinis,  folio  fubrotundo,  {lore  pentapetab 
dilute  purpureo.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  205.  Rail  fluppl, 

S°6’ 

Kali  curafifavicum  procumbens,  folfis  fubrotundis, 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  95./.  4. 

Flowers  five-ftamened  one-ftyled. 

[2.  Trianthema  cryftallina, 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  635.  Fab l  fymb.  1,  32. 

Papularia  cryftallina.  Forfk.  defer.  69. 

Flowers  five-ftamened  one -fly  led  h  gaped ,  leaves  ovalf 
ftem  fhrubby. 

3.  Trianthema  pentandra. 

Lin.  fyft.  410.  Reich.  2.  306.  Willd.  2.  636, 
mant.  70.  Gartn.  firubt.  2.  213. 

Racoma.  Forfk.  agypt.  71. 

Portulacm  affinis  polygonoides,  bliti  folio  &  facie  ffla- 
derafpatenfis.  Pluk.  phyt.  t .  120.  f.  3. 

Flowers  five-ftamened  two-ftyled. 

4.  Trianthema  fruticofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  636.  Vahl  fymb.  1.  32, 
Gymnocarpos  decandrum.  Forfk.  defer.  6$.  t.  IQ. 
Desfont.  atlant.  1.  203. 

Shrubby  one-ftyled ,  alternate  filaments  anther -bearing, 

5.  Trianthema  humifufa, 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  636.  Thunb.  prodr.  80, 
One-ftyled,  leaves  lanceolate,  ftem  f rut ef cent  round. 

6.  Trianthema  anceps. 

Lin.  fpec,  ed.  Willd,  2.  636.  Thunb.  prodr.  80, 
One-ftyled,  leaves  lanceolate,  fitem  firutejeent  ancipitalf 

7.  Trianthema  decandra. 

Lin.  Jyft.  410.  Reich.  2.  307.  Willd.  2.  636, 
mant.  70. 

T.  diffufa.  Mill.  dibl.  n.  2. 

Zaleia  decandra.  Burm.  ind.  no.  t.  31.  f.  3. 

Flowers  ten-ftamened  two-ftyled.  . ;  , 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C' 

i.  This  fends  out  many  trailing  branches  which  lb 
flat  on  the  ground,  fpreading  two  feet  or  more  each 
way,  and  having  much  the  appearance  of  Purflane  y 
with  fleffiy  fucculent  leaves  almoft  oval:  the  flowers 
come  out  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  they  are  foment 
what  of  a  purple  colour,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
Purflane,  and  are  fucceeded  by  capfules  having  twQ 
horns,  with  one  cell  inclofing  eight  or  ten  feeds. 

[Stems  deprefled,  fubdichotomous,  jointed,  even, 
pubefeent  on  the  upper  fide.  Leaves  oppofite,  pe* 
doled,  oval,  obtufe,  quite  entire  with  a  red  margin  5 
one  of  the  leaves  always  lefs  than  the  other.  Petioles 
two-toothed,  fhorter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers  axillary, 
feffile,  five-leaved,  oval,  compofed  as  it  were  of  ca* 
lyx  and  corolla  together;  under  them  two  awl-lhaped, 
permanent  braftes.  Filaments  fix  to  ten,  fhorter  than 
the  calyx.  Anthers  oval,  twin.  Germ  half  inferior, 
retufe,  two-horned.  Style  length  of  the  flowep  It 
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[s/n  JJE®1  P?ant>  native  of  Jamaica  and  Curaftao  r.1 
Mr.  Miller  lays,  it  grows  naturally  in  mod  of  the 

lflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  is  often  a  troublefome 
weed  there. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  genus 
more  irregular  than  this:  fo  it  is,  according  to  his 
arrangement  ;  and  fo  it  muft  be  when  we  aim  at  form¬ 
ing  natural  genera  in  an  artificial  fyftem. 

2.  Stems  branched,  procumbent,  difftifed  :  branches 
filiform,  fmooth,  round,  jointed.  Leaves  oppofite 
oval,  quite  entire,  veinlefs,  thickifh,  lb  or  ter  on  one 
fide,  one  of  them  fmaller  than  the  other,  as  in  the 
congeners.  The  ftem  and  leaves  are  befet  with  pel¬ 
lucid  bladders.  Petiole  length  of  the  leaf,  two 
toothed  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  alternate,  fmall.  Ca¬ 
lyx  five-cleft s. — Native  of  Arabia  and  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

3-  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  the  ftem  a  foot 
high,  round,  ereft,  fomewhat  rugged.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  petioled,  elliptic,  bluntifh,  quite  entire,  from 
upright  Ipreading,  oleraceous.  Branches  alternate, 
ihorter.  h  lowers  axillary,  from  every  other  axil,  be¬ 
tween  the  branch  and  the  ftem:  fubfeffile,  many, 
heaped;  pale  within,  greenifh  without.  Calyx  beli- 
lhaped  five -parted,  purplifh  within,  permanent;  feg- 
ments  lanceolate.  Filaments  five,  briftle-fhaped, 
erecft,  difcant,  length  of  the  corolla.  Germ  luperior, 

n  lint  G  .1 „  _  .  ■%  1  J 
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retufe.  Styles  two.  filiform,  parous  SrigmTsTb’ 
rule.— Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies z.  g  °D 

.  Trianthema  diffufa,  n.  2.  of  Miller’s  Die 

tionary,  which  he  fays,]  grows  in  the  Eaft  Indies  and 

has  fucculent  diffufed  ftalks,  near  two  feet  lono-  ’with 
oval  leaves,  lefs  fucculent  than  thofe  of  the’  firfo 
The  flowers  are  white,  and  are  produced  in  cluftera 
fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks :  they  are  fucceeded  by  cap- 
lules  containing  feveral  feeds.  ^ 

propagation  and  culture.  ‘ 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  good  hot-bed  in  the  fpring,  and 
w  ien  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  plant  them  on  an- 
othei  hot- bed,  to  bring  them  forward,  otherwife  the 
feeds  will  not  ripen.  In  june  they  may  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  warm  border,  where  they  will  grow  until  the 
froft  in  autumn  kills  them. 

Tribuloides.  See  Trapa. 

T1}/J.Bl./LUS-  .  (y-?^ox0;  of  Hiofcorides.  Tribulus  of 
irgil:  a  triplici  cnjpide :  on  p v/h,  from  its 
having  three  fpikes  to  the  fruit.') 

Lin  gen.  n.  532.  Reich,  n.  580.  Schreb.  n.  722 
Lournef  t  141.  fluff.  2 96.  G*rtn.  t.  69.  ’  ' 

i-laii.  10.  1,  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gruinales,  Rutace<e  f  ulT. 

generic  character. 


very  blunt,  red.  Styles  two,  length  of  the  °-erms  (Cat  PPV;™tb  GENERIC  CHARA( 
recurved,  longitudinally  pubefeent  above*.  Capfule  ft  tlw  fcTolh  ^  five'parted>  aclltc>  a  ft°rter  than 

f.de,  two-celled,  cut  roun/a  little  ftov'e  the  baft.  niimplf^”"’”^  awl-flwped,  very  fmall.  Anthers 
LeaTcd nwIXletekKoUttled,  tt  fcl®h  °f  thc  M  ™ne, 

he  partition  on  each  fide.  Linneus  fpeaks  of  many 
feeds,  but  perhaps  that  is  in  fome  other  fpecies ;  in 
this  certainly  there  are  not  always  even  two ",  Gtertner 
never  could  obferve  four  cells,  as  mentioned  by  Adan- 
fon  or  a  Angle  one  only  as  Linneus,  in  his  genera, 
defenbes.— -Native  of  Arabia.  S 

4.  This  is  a  branched  and  very  fmooth  little  fhrub  : 
branches  Ipreading,  jointed :  joints  a  little  thickened 
at  top,  dotted  with  brown,  afti-coloured  below 
Leaves  oppofite,  feffile,  flefhy,  round,  marked  with 
two  lines;  the  point  pungent:  fometimes  there  is  a 
bundle  of  leaves  in  the  axils.  Stipule  on  each  fide 
ovate,  acme,  tiree  times  ihorter  than  the  leaves,  pel- 
Il0WCrs,  terminating  the  branchlets,  four  or 
nve,  leftile,  with  pellucid  brades  interpofed  between 
them  Calyx  five-cleft,  tubulous:  fegments  linear, 
membranaceous  at  the  edge,  obtufe.  Filaments  ten 
at  the  bale  of  the  fegments,  five  only  alternately  an- 
theriferous.  Germ  oblong;  only  one  fty]e .  ftjgma 

acute  .  Vahl  had.  an  opportunity  of  feeing  only  the 
unripe  fruit,  in  which  he  obferved  that  the  feed  was 
covered  with  a  membrane  feparating  with  the  ftyle ; 
there  is  therefore  another  covering  befides  the  indu¬ 
rated  calyx.  The  calyx  alfo  and  llipulation  beino-  the 
lame  as  in  the  other  fpecies  of  Trianthemum,  he  has 
rightly  reduced  this  plant  to  that  polymorphous  genus. 

He  remarks,  that  there  may  alfo  fometimes  be  two 
feeds  one  above  yhe  other,  for  although  in  the  fruit 
which  he  examined  there  was  only  one,  yet  it  filled 
only  half  the  cavity,  the  remainder  being  empty. 

Lative  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis:— found  in  the 
delert  near  Cafsa  by  Desfontaines ;  who  adopts  Forf- 
kaH  name,  and  feparates  it  from  the  Trianthemas, 
notwithstanding  \  aid’s  reafons  given  above.  He 
marks  it  as  annual,  which  muft  be  a  miftake. 

5.  6.  Natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  where 
they  were  found  by  Thunbere ft 

7.  Annual.  .  Herb  the  ftature  of  Glinus.  Stem 
herbaceous,  diffufed  alternately.  Leaves  oppofite, 
petioled,  elliptic,  quite  entire,  fmooth.  Petioles 
membranaceous  on  each  fide.  Brakes  membranace¬ 
ous.  Flowers  axillary,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Calyx 
lve-Ieaved,  permanent;  leaflets  oval,  membranaceous 


f  Linn.  mant. 
11  Gasrtiier. 
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on  one  tide,  often  armed  with  three  or  four  dagger- 

points,  angular  on  the  other,  converging,  with  tranf- 
verfe  cells. 

Seeds  many,  turbinate,  oblong. 

Obs.  T.  ciftoides  has  ten  wrinkled  fruits  without 
lateral fpines. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five,  fpreading.  Style  none, 
Capf.  five,  gibbous,  fpiny,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Tribulus  maximus.  Great  Caltrops . 

Lin  Jpec.  553.  Reich.  2.  277.  mild.  2.  56ft. 
hort.  cliff.  160.  Lcefl.  it.  208.  Jacqu.  collett. 
4.  1 10.  ic.  rar.  3.  t.  462.  Broivn.  jam.  220.  n. 
2.  t.  'll,  f  3. 

T.  terreftris  major,  flore  maximo  odorato.  Sloan. 

jam.  1.  209.  t.  132./.  1.  Raiifuppl.  650. 

T.  terreftris  frudu  turbinato,  foliis  lanuginofis.  Plum, 
fpec.  7.  ic.  254.  /.i. 

Leaves  about  four -paired,  outer  leaflets  larger ,  pericarps 
ten-feeded  azvnlefs. 

[2.  Tribulus  lanuginofus.  Woolly  Caltrops. 

Lin.  fpec.  $33.  fyft  401.  Reich,  2.  277 .  Willd. 
2.  5 66.  mant.  380.  /.  zeyl.  n.  168.  Burm.  zeyl. 
226.  t.  106.  f.  1.  y 

Leaves  about  five-paired,  leaflets  almofl  equal,  feeds  two - 
horned.  ] 

Tribulus  terreftris.  Small  Caltrops. 

Lin  fpec.  5S4.  Reich.  2.  278.  Willd.  2.  567. 
hort.  cliff.  160.  upfl  103.  Sauv.  monjp.  227. 
Brown,  jam.  220.  1.  Gmel.  it.  1.  ty2.  Desfont. 
atlant.  1.  339.  Lour,  cochinch.  270.  ed.  Willd. 
33  Hall.  helv.  n.  947*  Grsrtn.  fruSt.  1.  33  c 
Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  95.  Krock.  fllef.  n.  620*. 
Pillar  s.  dauph.  3.  584.  Alii  on.  fedem.  n.  1624. 

T.  teneftiis.  L6b.  ic.  2.  84.  Hod.  pempt.  Ccj 
Camer.  epit.  714.  Matth.  692.  Halech.  hifl.  513° 
Ger.  10 66.  emac.  1246.  Park,  theat.  1097. 
Bauh.  hifl.  2.  352.  Raii  hifl.  1344.  Mor.  hifl. 
f  2.  t.  8.  /  9. 

T.  terr.  Ciceris  folio  frudu  aculeato.  Bauh.  pin. 
350.  Zanich.  ifl.  t.  222. 

terr'  f°h°>  feminum  integumento  aculeato. 
rournef.  inft.  2 66. 

T.  terr.  minor  hilpanicus.  Barrel .  t.  558. 


z  Linn,  mant. 


Leaves 
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Leaves  fix-paired  almoft  equal,  feeds  four -horned, 
Tribulus  ciftoides. 

Lin.  fpec.  554.  Reich.  2.  278.  Willd.  2.  567. 

Jacqu.  hort.  Schoenbr.  1.  54.  t.  103.  collect,  fuppl. 

109.  Swartz  obf.  171.  Brown,  jam.  220.  1. 

T.  terreftris  major  curafiavicus.  Herm.  par.  t.  136. 

T.  terr.  americanus,  argemones  flore  flavo.  Pluk. 

phyt.  t.  67.  f.  4.  Rail fuppl.  649. 

Leaves  eight -paired ,  leaflets  almoft  equal. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  pretty  thick,  com- 
preffed,  channelled  (talks,  which  trail  upon  the  ground, 
and  are  near  two  feet  long.  Leaves  pinnate,  oppofite; 
of  three  or  commonly  four  pairs  of  fmooth  feffile 
leaflets  3  the  outer  of  which  are  largeft.  Flowers  ax¬ 
illary  :  petals  large,  yellow.  They  have  an  agreeable 
odour;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  prickly  fruit, 
ending  in  a  long  point. — Native  of  Jamaica,  and  fome 
of  the  other  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

[Browne  fays,  it  grows  in  all  the  paftures  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  is  frequently  gathered  with  other  fodder-plants, 
and  fed  upon  indifcriminately  by  all  forts  of  cattle. 

It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17 39,  and  flow¬ 
ers  in  june  and  July1. 

2.  Sterns  afcending,  long,  round,  hairy,  jointed. 
Leaves  oppofite,  (except  the  uppermoft,  which  are 
alternate,)  petioled,  one  fmaller  than  the  other :  leaf¬ 
lets  oval-oblong,  (harpiflh,  hairy  on  each  fide.  Pe¬ 
tioles  alfo  hairy.  Each  leaf  is  accompanied  by  a  lan¬ 
ceolate  (hrivelling  ftipule.  Peduncle  from  the  alter¬ 
nate  axils,  or  that  of  the  fmaller  leaf,  (together  with 
a  branchlet,)  one-flowered,  hairy,  fiiorter  than  the 
leaves.  Fruit  angular,  hairy.  Native  of  Ceylon b.] 

3.  This  has  a  (lender,  fibrous,  annual  root,  from 
which  fpring  four  or  five  (lender  (talks,  fpreading  flat 
on  the  ground  3  they  are  hairy,  and  extend  two  feet 
and  a  half  in  length.  At  each  joint  are  pinnate  leaves, 
eompofed  of  fix  pairs  of  narrow  hairy  leaflets,  almoft 
of  equal  fize,  thofe  on  the  lower  part  of  the  (talk 
Hand  alternately,  but  towards  the  top  they  are  oppo¬ 
site.  Flowers  axillary,  on  (hort  peduncles,  eompofed 
of  five  broad  obtufe  yellow  petals.  They  appear  in 
june  and  july  3  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh,  five- 
cornered,  prickly  fruit,  which,  when  ripe,  divides  into 
five  cells,  each  containing  one  or  two  feeds,  which 
ripen  in  auguft  and  leptember. 

[Leaves  oppofite,  abruptly  pinnate :  leaflets  ten  to 
fourteen,  ovate-oblong,  quite  entire,  obliquely  cut 
out  at  the  bafe.  Stipules  in  fours,  ftnall,  lanceolate, 
deciduous.  Flowers  folitary,  on  (hort  pedicels.  Ca¬ 
lyx  villofe,  deciduous :  fegments  ovate-lanceokte. 
Petals  obovate.  Style  none  or  very  lhort.  Stigma 
obtufe,  thickilh,  five-grooved.  Capfules  five,  ag¬ 
gregate,  cruftaceous,  bony,  wedge-fhaped  on  one 
fide,  convex  on  the  other,  muricate  with  rigid,  awl- 
(haped,  unequal,  diverging  prickles,  commonly  four 
in  number ;  three  or  four-feeded,  in  as  many  obliquely 
tranfverfe  parallel  cells.  Seeds  (mall,  oblong,  fubey- 
lindrical,  obtufe  in  front,  very  acute  behind c. 

Gasrtner  deferibes  the  fruit  as  eompofed  of  five 
nuts,  united  into  a  fubglobular  whorl,  wrinkled  and 
tubercled,  armed  above  the  bafe  with  four  rigid 
prickles,  which  are  ftraight  and  bent  down;  thence 
cuneiform-comprefled,  and  merely  wrinkled :  they  are 
of  a  pale  draw  colour,  and  four-celled,  but  valvelefs : 
the  cells  are  tranfverfe,  difpofed  in  a  longitudinal 
row.  .  Seeds  folitary,  of  a  parallelopiped  form,  flat¬ 
tened  a  little,  remarkably  acuminate  in  front,  but 
truncate  behind,  marked  with  a  little  brown  fpot  like 
a  wart,  pale  draw-coloured  3  they  are  fattened  to  the 
central  angle  of  the  cells. 

Native  of  mod  of  the  hot  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  world ;  as  the  South  of  Europe,  Barbary,  Siberia, 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  China,  Cochinchina,  and 
the  Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays,  it  is  common  about 
Ningtton  in  Jamaica;  and  is  planted  in  many  gardens 
tnue  for  the  lake  of  its  flowers,  which  have  an  agree¬ 
able  fmell. .  The  fowls  are  obferved  to  feed  much  on 
tiem,  and  it  is  thought  to  heighten  their  flavour,  as 


a  Hort.  kew. 


fc  Lian.  fyft.  and  man?. 
c  Desfontaines. 


well  as  to  contribute  to  fatten  them.  They  call  it 
Turkey  Blofibm.  See  n.  4.  The  name  in  French 
is  la  Croix  de  Chevalier .]  Our  Englilh  appellation  of 
Caltrops  is  taken  from  the  form  of  the  fruit,  which 
refembles  the  machines  that  are  caft  in  the  way  to  ob- 
ftruft  an  enemy’s  cavalry.  [The  Greek  and  Latin 
names  have  the  fame  origin.  The  tribula  or  tribulum , 
which  was  ufed  for  threfhing,  or  rather  rubbing  out 
corn,  is  derived  from  £w,  tero ,  and  has  the  firft 
fyllable  long  3  whereas  the  name  of  this  plant  has  that, 
as  well  as  the  fecond,  (hort. 

The  common  Caltrops  was  cultivated  by  Gerarde 
in  1596 d.  Lie  fays  that  he  found  it  growing  in  a 
moift  meadow  adjoining  to  the  wood  or  park  of  Sir 
Francis  Carew  near  Croyden ;  but  it  is  not  indigenous 
of  England.]  In  the  South  of  France,  Spain  and 
Italy,  it  is  a  common  weed  on  arable  land,  and  is 
troublefome  to  cattle,  by  the  prickly  fruit  running  into 
their  feet. 

4.  This  has  a  perennial  woody  root,  from  which 
fpring  out  many  hairy,  jointed,  trailing  ftalks,  near 
two  feet  long.  At  each  joint  are  two  pinnate  leaves, 
which  differ  greatly  in  fize,  one  being  eompofed  of 
eight,  and  the  other  only  of  four  pairs  of  leaflets. 
Peduncles  axillary,  hairy,  near  two  inches  long,  fuf- 
taining  one  pale-yellow  flower,  eompofed  of  five 
large  petals,  with  narrow  tails,  but  very  broad  and 
rounded  at  their  points.  Fruit  roundifh,  armed  with 
very  acute  fpines. 

Native  of  South  America,  and  the  Weft  India 
iflands.  Houftoun  found  it  at  the  Elavanna.  [Mr. 
Miller  cultivated  it  before  1733.  According  to 
Swartz,  the  plant  which  Browne  luppofed  to  be  the 
terreftris ,  is  this  fpecies.  Perhaps  the  fame  miftake 
may  have  been  made  by  other  writers ;  for  it  rarely 
happens  that  any  plant  grows  fo  generally  wild  as  that 
is  faid  to  do.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

3.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn  on  an  open  bed  of 
fre(h  light  earth,  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  re¬ 
main  3  for  they  do  not  bear  tranfplandng  very  well, 
unlefs  whilft  they  are  very  young.  In  the  fpring  care¬ 
fully  clear  them  from  weeds;  and  thin  them  where 
they  come  up  too  clofe.  In  june  they  will  begin  to 
flower;  and  their  feeds  will  ripen  in  auguft  and  fep- 
ternber.  If  thefe  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and  maintain  their 
place,  if  they  be  not  overborne  with  weeds. 

1,  2,  4.  The  other  forts  being  natives  of  hot 
countries,  are  very  tender,  and  the  feeds  muff;  be  fown 
on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  tranfplant  each  into  a  feparate  pot,  filled 
with  rich  light  earth,  plunge  them  into  the  tan-pit, 
and  treat  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants  3  being  careful  to  bring  them  forward  as 
early  as  poftible  in  the  fummer,  otherwife  they  will 
not  perfedt  their  feeds  in  this  country. 

4.  The  laft  fort  will  live  through  the  winter,  if  it 
be  plunged  ii>  the  bark  ftove.  The  following  fum¬ 
mer  it  will  flower  earlier,  and  there  will  be  more  time 
for  the  feeds  to  ripen. 

[TRICeRA.  ( From  r gus  and  xtgx?,  a  horn.  Three - 
horned.  So  named  from  its  capfule. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1416.  Swartz  defer,  t.  7. 

Crantzia  ejufd.  pro  dr.  38. 

Cla(f.  ai.  4.  Monoecia  Tetrandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Tricocca.  Euphorbia  JuflT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Umbel  fimple :  with  the  male  florets  peduncled  3  and  a 

female  in  the  middle  feflile. 

Involucre  none. 

*  Males. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-parted  to  the  bafe :  feg¬ 
ments  lanceolate,  acute,  ered,  permanent,  coloured. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  ereft,  longer  than  the  calyx, 
ovate  !  Anthers  fitting  on  the  top  of  the  filaments 
lanceolate,  acute,  channelled  in  the  middle,  after  flow¬ 
ering  recurved. 

*  Horf,  kew. 
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*  Female , 
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*  Female. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  ere£t, 
coloured. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  fubtrigonal.  Styles  three,  fliort,  roundifh, 
conical,  after  flowering  bipartile.  Stigmas  longer 
than  the  Ayles,  recurved,  patulous,  channelled,  per¬ 
manent. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  trigonal,  three-horned,  three- 
celled,  three-valved. 

Seeds  in  pairs,  oblong,  obtufe. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Filam.  ovate. 
Ff.m.  Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  none.  Styles  conical. 

Capf.  three-horned,  three-celled. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Tricera  laevigata. 

Swartz  dejcr.  i.  333. 

Crantzia  laevigata.  Swartz  prodr.  38.  Vahl  Jy mb. 

1.  99. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  branching  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet  high. 
Branches  almoA  Ample,  long,  fpreading,  four-cor¬ 
nered,  leafy,  even.  Leaves  on  fhort  round  petioles, 
oppofite,  diftich,  ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  convex, 
quite  entire,  veined  above,  marked  with  lines  at  the 
edge,  veinlefs  beneath,  ftiffifh,  very  fmooth.  Flowers 
in  Ample,  axillary,  oppofite  umbels ;  the  common 
peduncle  four-cornered,  three  times  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.  Of  the  males  there  are  from  four  to  eight 
oppofite  pedicels,  approximating  in  form  of  an  umbel, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  one-flowered,  deciduous. 
There  are  two  very  fmall  whitilh  braftes  at  the  bafe 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  pedicels.  Female  flower 
larger:  Ayles  three,  fometimes  but  rarely  four.  Cap¬ 
fule  the  Aze  of  a  large  pea;  the  valves  burAing  with 
a  fpring.  Seeds  black,  fhining,  girt  with  a  mem¬ 
branaceous  whitifb  aril. 

This  genus  fhould  be  placed  between  Cicca  and 
Buxus.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  latter ;  but  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  no  corolla,  in  the  form  of  the  filaments 
and  Aigmas,  and  in  the  aril  of  the  feed ;  alfo  in  its 
peculiar  inflorefcence. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  in  mountain  coppices  in  the 
weAern  parts  of  the  ifland ;  flowering  in  the  fpring 
months c. 

Trichi  a.  See  Clathrus  and  Mucor. 

TRICHILIA. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  528.  Reich,  n.  573.  Schreb.  n.  721. 
Brown.  279.  Loefl.  188.  Gmrtn.  t.  95.  fluff. 
265.  Portefia.  Cavan,  diff.  7.  fluff.  265. 
Quivifia.  Cavan,  diflfl.  7  ?  fluff.  264  ? 

Claff.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Trihilata.  Melia;  Jufli 

GENERIC  CHARACTER! 

Cal.  Perianth  one -leafed,  tubular,  moAly  Ave-toothed, 
fhort. 

Cor.  Petals  flve,  lanceolate,  fpreading. 

Nectary  cylindrical,  tubular,  with  a  ten-toothed 
mouth,  fhorter  than  the  petals,  connate  of  ten 
fllaments. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  ten,  ereft,  riflng,  from 
the  margin  of  the  tube  of  the  nedtary,  deciduous. 

Pist.  Germ  obovate,  fubtrilobate.  Style  fliort.  Stigma 
headed,  three-toothed. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifli,  fubtrigonal,  three-celled,  three- 
valved. 

Seeds  folitary,  berried. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  moftly  Ave-toothed.  Pet.  Ave.  Nebt.  toothed, 
-  cylindrical,  bearing  the  anthers  at  the  top  of  the 

teeth.  Capf.  three-celled,  three-valved.  Seeds 

berried. 

SPECIES. 

1 .  T  richilia  hirta. 

Lin.  fpec.  550.  Willd.  2.  552.  Swartz ..  obf.  171. 
Brown,  jam.  278.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  128.  t.  220. 
/.  1.  Raii  fuppl.  dendr.  43.  n.  7.  (Pruno  af- 
Anis.) 
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Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  fewer  elliptic  acuminate  fmooth , 
racemes  cluftered.  ] 

2.  T richilia  fpondioides. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  553.  Swartz  prodr.  67. 
defer.  2.  730.  flacq.  amer.  128.  pttl.  64.  hort. 
fchoenbr.  1.  54.  t.  102. 

Euonymus  pinnatus.  Mill.  did.  n.  4.  Sloan,  jam.  2, 
103.  t.  210.  f.  2.  Raii  fuppl.  dendr.  70.  n.  13. 
Leaves  unequally  pinnate  fubhirfute ,  pinnas  numerous , 
the  lower  ones  larger ,  racemes  axillary. 

[3.  Trichilia  emetica. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  553.  Vahl.fymb.  I.  31. 
Elcaja.  Forfk.  defc.  127. 

Leaves  pinnate  villofe  underneath,  leaflets  elliptic. 

4.  Trichilia  glabra. 

Lin.fyft.  399.  Reich.  2.  270.  Willd.  2.  553. 

T.  havanenfis.  flacqu.  amer.  129.  n.  2.  t.  175 ./.  38. 

pid.  65.  /.  260./.  35. 

Leaves  pinnate  fmooth ,  outmff  leaflets  larger. 

5.  Trichilia  pallida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  553.  Swartz,  prodr.  67. 
defer.  2.  733. 

Portefia  ovata.  Cavan,  diff.  7.  369.  t.  215. 

Leaves  unequally  pinnate  membranaceous,  racemes  axil¬ 
lary  and  terminating ,  flowers  eight -flamened,  capfules 
two-valved. 

6.  Trichilia  mofehata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  553.  Swartz,  pro  dr.  67. 
defer.  2.  735. 

Leaves  alternately  pinnate ,  racemes  axillary ,  flowers 
fubdecandrous  one-petalled,  capfules  onefeeded. 

7.  T  richilia  ipedtabilis. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  554.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  188. 
Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  obovate ,  racemes  axillary  com¬ 
pound. 

8.  Trichilia  alliacea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  554.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  189. 
Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  lanceolate  acute ,  racemes  axillary 
fuper decompound. 

9.  Trichilia  heterophylla. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  554. 

Portefia  mucronata.  Cavan,  diff.  7.  570.  t.  216. 
Leaves  pinnate  and  ternate ,  leaflets  ovate  acuminate , 
racemes  axillary ,  flowers  eight-ftamened. 

10.  Trichilia  trifoliata, 

Lin.  fpec.  551.  fyft.  399.  Reich.  2.270.  Willd. 
2.  554.  flacqu.  amer.  189.  t.  82.  picl.  65.  t. 
123.  Vahl.  fy mb.  1.  31.  Gcertn.  fruct.  2.  87. 
T.  HaleAa.  Loefl.  it.  188. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  obovate  fhining. 

11.  Trichilia  nervofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  554.  Vahl  fymb.  1.  31. 
Melia  Koetjape.  Burm.  ind.  101. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  ovate. 

12.  Trichilia  fpinofa. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  554. 

Turrasa  virens.  Hellenius  abl.  holm.  1788.  p.  294.  /. 
10.  /.  1. 

Leaves  firnple  ovate  emarginate,  branches  thorny. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  tree  rifes  about  twenty  feet  high,  with  a 
Araight  trunk,  covered  with  an  almoA  fmooth  grayifli 
or  light  brown  bark,  having  fome  white  fpots  on  it. 
About  feven  feet  or  more  from  the  ground  it  fends 
forth  feveral  branches,  the  ends  of  which  have  a  few 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  the  rachis  of  which  is  about 
three  inches  long :  leaflets  oppoflte,  an  inch  and  three 
quarters  broad  near  the  pedicel,  which  is  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  length ;  they  are  almoA  an  inch  afunder,  of 
a  dark  green  colour  and  fmooth.  The  ends  of  the 
twigs  are  branched  into  feveral  green  Aalks,  two 
inches  long,  which,  juA  at  the  bottom  are  branched 
into  others,  fuAaining  feveral  whitifli-green  flowers, 
with  purple-headed  Aamens. — Native  of.  Jamaica  ; 
plentifully  between  Paflage-Fort  and  St.  Jago  de  la 
Vega f. 

2.  This  is  a  fmall  tree,  ten  feet  high,  or  much 
lower,  with  an  upright  Aem,  and  divided  into  very 
few  branches.  (Sloane  fays  it  has  feveral  trunks  as 
thick  as  one’s  arip,  by  which  it  rifes  to  twenty  feet  in 
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height;  without  any  branches,  and  is  covered  with 
a  reddifh-brown  fmooth  bark.)  Leaves  fmooth  or 
fomewhat  hairy,  a  foot  long,  fcattered  alternately  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches:  leaflets  about'1  ten  on  each 
fide,  the  end  one  fometimes  wanting,  lanceolate-ovate, 
bluntly  acuminate,  quite  entire,  petioled,  two  inches 
long,  the  intermediate  ones  gradually  larger.  Ra¬ 
cemes  axillary,  folitary,  three  inches  long  whilft  in 
flower,  but  often  lengthening  to  half  a  foot  when 
fruiting :  peduncles  Ample  or  branched.  Flowers  in¬ 
odorous,  fm all,  about  thirty  in  a  raceme.  Calyx 
half-five-cleft,  fpreading  flat,  very  fmall.  Petals 
whitifh,  fpreading.  Filaments  hairy  internally.  Germ 
villofe  :  ftyle  thick.  Capfule  brownifh,  three-grooved. 
Seeds  in  the  larger  fruit  fometimes  two  in  the  fame 
cell,  lying  one  upon  the  other,  or  fide  by  fide s.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Sloane,  the  leaflets  are  at  an  inch  diftance 
front  each  other,  oppofite  with  an  odd  one  at  the  end, 
an  inch  and  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  pointed  at  both  ends,  fmooth,  dark  green,  on  pe¬ 
dicels  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  Fruit  round, 
firft  green,  then  purplifh,  when  ripe  as  big  as  a  great 
garden  pea,  breaking  into  three  membranes,  expand¬ 
ing  themlelves,  each  having  a  creft  or  riling  in  the 
middle,  and  fhowing  three  almoft  triangular  diftindt 
kernels,  covered  over  with  a  thin  fcarlet  pulp. 

This  fpecies  was  not  diftinguifhed  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  Mr.  Miller  has  it  under  the  name  of  Euo- 
nymus  pinnatus. 

Gtertner,  under  the  name  of  Trichilia  hirta,  de- 
fcribes  the  capfule  as  fubglobular,  rounded-three- 
cornered,  three-celled,  opening  into  three  parts  at  the 
top,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe,  fpreading  out  horizon¬ 
tally  when  it  opens.  Seeds  folitary,  or  very  rarely 
two  together,  ovate,  beaked  at  top,  fomewhat  ber¬ 
ried,  fcarlet,  fattened  to  the  central  margin  of  the 
partitions,  and  hanging  from  it. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena, 
flowering  there  principally  in  november.  The  French 
in  the  Weft  Indies  call  it  Mombin  batardv. 

3.  Branches  villofe,  round.  Leaflets  moftly  oppo¬ 
fite,  on  very  ftiort  petioles,  elliptic,  villofe  under¬ 
neath,  the  outer  ones  larger,  two  inches  long.  Pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  uppermoft  axils,  leveral  times  fhorter 
than  the  petioles.  Flowers  corymb-panicled,  twice 
as  large  as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Bradfes  ovate, 
minute.  Calyx  five-cleft ;  fegments  rounded,  villofe. 
Petals  oblong,  a  little  narrower  at  the  bafe,  villofe, 
obtufe,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Filaments  con- 
nedfed  into  a  tube,  the  length  of  the  corolla,  in  the 
perfedt  flower  eafily  feparating  without  tearing  them  : 
tube  fmooth  below,  above  along  the  filaments  and 
within  villofe.  Anthers  eredt,  oblong.  Style  length 
of  the  tube  of  the  filaments.  Stigma  headed,  as  in  the 
preceding  ‘.-—Native  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  mountains. 

4.  This  is  a  tall,  branching  tree,  with  an  unplea- 
fant  fetid  fmell.  Leaves  pinnate,  Ihining,  alternate, 
numerous ;  rachis  round,  very  flightly  winged  on  each 
fide,  five  inches  long :  leaflets  three  or  two  on  each 
fide,  with  an  odd  one,  obovate,  attenuated  at  the 
bafe,  quite  entire,  very  blunt,  fcarcely  petioled,  the 
outer  ones  gradually  bigger.  Racemes  axillary,  very 
Ihort.  Capfules  globular,  green.  Native  of  the 
Havannah,  in  mountain  woods  k. 

5.  This  is  a  tree  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
height,  fmooth,  and  branchy :  branches  horizontal : 
leaves  pinnate  with  an  odd  one :  leaflets  trijugous  with 
a  feventh  terminal:  they  are  ovate-lanceolate,  veiny, 
nerved,  and  fmooth :  racemes  triennial,  axillary, 
oppofite,  eredt,  fhort,  and  many-flowered :  petals 
pale  or  whitifh :  germ  roundifh,  villofe  :  capfule 
roundifh,  bilocular:  feeds  roundilh,  with  a  vifcid 
fcarlet  aril.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  flowering 
in  february  and  march. 

.  6-  A  tree  of  twenty  feet  high :  branches  fubdi- 
vided,  with  a  fmooth  ftriated  bark  :  leaves  alternately 
pinnate,  entire,  fmooth,  gloffy,  with  parallel  nerves : 
racemes  axillary,  folitary,  upright,  many-flowered, 
ftriated :  flowers  numerous,  fmall,  of  a  pale  colour, 

*  Jacquin,  amer.  . h  Idem.  *  Vahl. 
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with  a  Ihort  tube,  and  ovate,  fharp,  fpreading  divi- 
fions :  nedtary  tubular,  fhorter  than  the  corolla :  fila¬ 
ments  none:  anthers  fubfefiile :  germ  ovate:  ftyle 
Ihort,  cylindric :  ftigma  obtufe,  cornered :  capfule 
ovate,  three-valved,  fingle-feeded.  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  where  it  is  called  by  the  title  of  Mufk-wood, 
on  account  of  the  fmell  of  every  part  of  the  plant 
when  rubbed.  Flowers  in  may  ‘. 

7.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

8.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Narnokam. 

9.  Doubtful  whether  a  fhrub  or  a  tree:  boughs 
alternate;  bark  gray,  variegated  by  fiffures :  leaves 
alternate,  ternate,  or  pinnate-bijugous  with  an  odd 
one:  leaflets  ovate,  fmooth,  terminated  by  a  fharp 
point:  flowers  cluftered,  racemes  axillary  and  ter¬ 
minal  :  flowers  yellowifh.  Native  of  Madagafcarn. 

10.  This  is  a  tree  fifteen  feet  in  height,  upright, 
having  an  unpleafant  fmell  in  all  its  parts.  Wood 
whitifh.  Bark  grayifh  brown.  Branches  numerous, 
round,  irregular,  fpreading,  often  from  the  very 
ground.  Leaves  alternate,  numerous,  on  a  petiole 
fear ce  an  inch  long :  leaflets  wedgeform  at  the  bafe, 
quite  entire,  very  blunt,  feffile,  the  middle  one  much 
longer  than  the  two  at  the  fides.  Racemes  axillary, 
very  Ihort,  fix-flowered  or  thereabouts.  Flowers 
fmall :  calyx  bell-fhaped,  eredt :  petals  whitifh,  eredt, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Capfules  green 
with  brownifh  gray  dots,  at  firft  perfectly  globular, 
but  afterwards  three-grooved.  Seeds  folitary,  convex 
on  one  fide,  angular^on  the  other,  with  a  fcarlet  pel¬ 
licle.  The  negreffes  ufe  a  decoction  of  the  roots  to 
procure  abortion.  In  Curacao  it  is  called  Kerfe-boom 
or  Cherry-tree,  though  it  has  nothing  in  common 
with  that  tree.  The  Spaniards  alfo  call!  it  Cerafo 
macho  or  male  Cherry.  It  bears  a  great  affinity  to  T. 
glabra. 

Native  of  Curasao,  in  dry  paftures,  and  on  the 
neighbouring  continent ;  flowering  in  april  and  may  °. 

11.  Branches  villofe-tomentofe  at  the  end.  Leaves 
on  a  petiole  the  length  of  the  leaflets,  villofe-tomen¬ 
tofe,  channelled  above.  Leaflets  on  fhort  pedicels, 
quite  entire,  acute,  villofe  along  the  nerves  under¬ 
neath,  above  fmooth  and  veinlefs ;  two  inches  long. 
Peduncles  axillary,  eredt,  longer  than  the  petiole. 
Flowers  in  fhort  panicles,  cluftered ;  with  a  lanceolate 
leaflet  at  the  bafe  of  each.  Calyx  villofe,  with  the 
teeth  rounded.  Corolla  villofe,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  Native  of  Javap. 

12.  The  fruit  of  this  plant  is  a  three-celled  berry, 
with  one  feed  in  each  cell :  it  holds  a  middle  rank 
therefore  between  this  genus  and  Limonia.  The 
branches  are  thorny.  Native  of  the  £aft  Indies9.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  trees  and  fhrubs  being  natives  of  hot  coun¬ 
tries,  cannot  be  preferved  in  England  but  in  a  ftove. 
They  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  pots,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed :  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  plant  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  plunged 
again  into  the  hot-bed,  and  fhade  them  until  they 
have  taken  new  root.  They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by 
cuttings  during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  [In  their 
native  countries  they  thrive  beft  in  a  dry  gravelly 
foil. 

Trichilia  Gaura.  See  Guarea. 

Trichlis.  See  Pharnaceum  and  Polycarpon. 

TRICFIOCARPUS.  (From  tW?,  a  hair,  and 
KKfTrof,  a  fruit.  Hairy  -fruited.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  923.  Ablania.  Aubl.  t.  234. 

Juff.  gen.  440. 

Clafft  13.  2.  Polyandria  Digynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four  or  five-parted  :  fegments 
ovate,  acute,  fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  none.  -  ■  # 

St  am.  Filaments  very  many  (fixty  to  feventy),  capil¬ 
lary,  longer  than  the  calyx,  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  Anthers  fmall,  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate,  villofe.  Styles  two,  long,  bifid  at 
the  top.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

1  Swartz.  ro  Forfter.  n  Cavanilles. 
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Per.  Capfule  ovate-four- cornered;  briftly:  brifdes  long, 
rigid,  deciduous ;  one-celled,  four-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  fattened  to  a  free,  ovate-ob¬ 
long  receptacle ,  involved  in  a  vifcid  membrane* 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four  or  five-parted.  Cor.  none.  Styles  two, 
bifid.  Cap/,  briftly,  four-valved,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Trichocarpus  laurifolia. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  Wtlld.  2.  1224. 

Ablania  gujanenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  585.  t.  234. 
description,  &V. 

This  is  a  tree  growing  to  the  height  of  fifty  feet. 
Leaves  lcattered,  coriaceous,  oblong,  acute,  quite 
entire,  veined,  fmooth,  petioled.  Corymbs  few- 
flowered,  fubdichotomous,  lateral.  Native  of  the 
woods  of  Guiana  *. 

TRICHOMANES.  (Tfixppowts  0/  Dio/corides.  From 
S-gi'H,  hair,  and  porsix,  madne/s.  From  the 

hairine/s  0/  the  Fern ,  and  its  /uppo/ed  efficacy  in 
mania.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1 1 8 1.  Reich,  n.  1298.  Schreb.  n.  163$. 
Jufifi.  1 6. 

Clalf.  24.  2.  Cryptogamia  Filices. 

Nat.  order  of  Filices  or  Ferns. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Fructifications  inferred  into  the  margin  of  the  frond, 
feparate. 

Involucres  urn-fhaped,  undivided,  opening  outwards. 
Columns  extending  beyond  the  involucres,  like  ftyles. 
Obs.  Habit  membranaceous ,  fiemitr an/parent a. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  a  fimple  frond. 

1.  Trichomanes  membranaceum. 

Lin. /pec.  1560.  Reich.  4.434. 

Darea  americana  lichenoides.  Pet.  mu/.  763. 

Phyllitis  fcandens  minima,  mufei  facie,  foliis  mem- 
branaceis  fubrotundis.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  74.  t.  27. 
f.  1.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  558.  Rail /uppl.  53. 

Adiantum  membranaceum  lichenoides.  Pet.  fil.  10 1. 
t-  13-  /•  5-  . 

A.  mufeofum  lichenis  petrasi  facie.  Plum.  amer.  34. 

t.  50.  fil.  83.  t.  101.  A. 

Fronds  fimple  oblong  lacerated. 

2.  Trichomanes  pufillum. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

Fronds  fimple  linear  ga/hed ,  /hoot  creeping. 

3.  Trichomanes  crifpum. 

Lin.  /pec.  1560.  Reich.  4.  435.  hort.  cliff.  476. 
Polypodium  crifpum  calyciferum.  Plum.  fil.  67.  t. 
86. 

Darea  filicis  maris  facie.  Pet.  fil.  103.  t.  11.  fi.  8. 
Fronds  pinnatifid  lanceolate :  pinnas  parallel J, ub/errate . 

4.  Trichomanes  reptans. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

Fronds  cuneate-ovate,  gajh -pinnatifid ,  /hoot  creeping. 

5.  Trichomanes  afplenioides. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  136. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorfifi.  256. 

Fronds  pendulous  lanceolate  pinnatifid  very  finooth ,  fieg- 
ments  two-lobed,  lobes  obtu/e ,  fructifications  two- 
valved. 

6.  Trichomanes  polypodioides. 

Lin. /pec.  1561.  Reich.  4.  435. 

Fronds  lanceolate  pinnatifid  rep  and,  flowers  fiolitary  ter¬ 
minating. 

**  With  a  compound  fir  on  d. 

7.  Trichomanes  crinitum. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

Fronds  fiubpinnate  hairy ,  pinnas  ovate  pinnatifid ,  fieg- 
ments  bifid ,  J ubdivifions  blunt ,  fructifications  briftle- 
bearing  on  an  upright  rough-haired  Jiipe. 

8.  Trichomanes  lucens. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

Fronds  bipinnatifid  pendulous  lanceolate  hir/ute  Jhining , 
pinnas  parallel ,  fiegments  roundijh  fiub/errulate ,  Jiipe 
extremely  hir/ute. 

9.  Trichomanes  hirfutum. 

Lin. /pec.  1561.  Reich.  4.  435.  Thunb.  jap.  339. 
Lour,  cochinch.  681.  ed.  JVilld.  837. 


Filicula  digitata.  Plum.  /pec.  13.  fil.  t.  50.  B. 

Darea  americana  major  pubefeens.  Pet.  mu/.  762. 
Dareae  affinis  digitata.  Pet.  fil.  105.  t.  15./.  5. 
Fronds  pinnate ,  pinnas  alternate  pinnatifid  hairy. 

10.  Trichomanes  fericeum. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

T.  pendulum  fericii  inftar  molle.  Plum.  fil.  t.  73. 
Fronds  bipinnatifid  pendulous  lanceolate  tomentofe ,  pinnas 
alternate ,  fiegments  linear  obtu/e  entire ,  the  lower  ones 
bifid ,  firuCtifications  terminating  hir/ute. 

11.  Trichomanes  pyxidiferum. 

I  Inn. /pec.  1561.  Reich^^.  435. 

Filix  pyxidifera.  Plum.  fil.  74.  /.  50.  E. 

Fronds  Jubbipinnate ,  pinnas  alternate  clufiered  lobed 
linear. 

12.  Trichomanes  tunbrigenfe. 

Lin.  /pec.  1561.  Reich.  4.  435.  Hud/,  angl.  461. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  781.  Bolton  2.  7.  FI.  dan. 
t.  954.  Light/,  /cot.  681. 

Hymenophyllum  tunbridgenfe.  Engl.  lot.  t.  162. 
Adiantum  petrsum  perpufillum  anglicum  foliis  bifidis 
vel  trifidis.  Raii  Jyn.  123.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  3.  f. 
5  3  6 . 

Darea  tunbrigenfis  minor.  Pet.  mu/.  761. 

Mufcus  montanus  italicus,  adianthi  foliis.  Bocc.  mu/ 
2.  24.  /.  2.  /.i. 

Fronds  pinnate ,  pinnas  oblong  dichotomous  decurrent 
toothed. 

13.  Trichomanes  adiantoides. 

Lin.  fipec.  1561.  Reich.  4.  4 36.fi.  zeyl.  n.  385. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  123./.  6.  (Adiantum.) 

Filix  non  ramofa  zeylanica,  foliis  adianthi  in  modum 
ferratis.  Burnt,  zeyl.  97.  t.  43. 

Fronds  pinnate ,  pinnas  enfi/orm  acuminate  ga/h-Jerrate 3 
Jerratures  bifid. 

14.  Trichomanes  fucoides. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorfifi.  257. 

Fronds  bipinnatifid  ovate  Jmooth ,  pinnas  ovate ,  fiegments 
two-parted,  /ubdivifions  Jerrate  obtu/e ,  fructifications 
two-valved,  in/erted  above  the  ba/e  of  the  pinnas. 

15.  Trichomanes  ciliatum. 

Swartz  prodr.  136. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorfifi.  257. 

Fronds  ereCt  bipinnatifid  deltoid,  pinnas  ovate,  fiegments 
linear  obtu/e  ciliate,  fructifications  terminating  bi- 
valved  rough-haired,  Jiipe  margined. 

16.  Trichomanes  lineare. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  137. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorfifi.  257. 

Fronds  Jubbipinnate,  pendulous  lanceolate  Jmooth ,  leaflets 
remote,  pinnules  linear  two-parted,  fructifications  ter¬ 
minating  two-valved ,  flipe  capillary. 

17.  Trichomanes  ftrigofum. 

Lin.  Jy ft.  941.  Thunb.jap.  339. 

Fronds  bipinnate,  pinnules  rhombed  hairy  ferrate,  fructi¬ 
fications  fiolitary  below  the  Jerratures. 

***  With  a  Juperdecompound  frond. 

18.  Trichomanes  undulatum. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  137. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorfifi.  257. 

Fronds  tripinnatifid  or  bipinnatifid  pendulous  lanceolate , 
leaflets  and  pinnas  alternate  decurrent,  fiegments  linear 
retu/e  crenulate -waved,  fructifications  terminating  two- 
valved. 

19.  Trichomanes  fcandens. 

Lin.  /pec.  1562.  Reich.  4.  436.  Brown,  jam. 

.  .  86-  3i 

Adiantum  ramofum  fcandens,  &c.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  96. 
t.  58. 

A.  fcandens  ramofiffimum,  laciniis  retufis  diffedtum. 
Plum.  fil.  76.  /.  93. 

Darea  ramofiflima  fcandens.  Pet.  fil.  102.  t.  12.fi.  5, 
Fronds  Juperdecompound,  leaflets  alternate ,  pinnas  alter¬ 
nate  oblong  ferrate. 

20.  Trichomanes  chinenfe. 

Lin.  fipec.  1562.  Reich.  4.  436.  O/b.  it.  222. 
t.  6.  Retz.  obfi.  6.  40.  n.  91. 

Davallia  chinenfis.  Smith  dorfifi.  247. 

Adianthum  nigrum  chinenfe  tenuiter  divifum  pinnis 
minimis  obtufls  plerumque  bifidis,  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 
4.  fi.  1. 
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Frond  Juper decompound,  leaves  and  pinnas  alternate  lan¬ 
ceolate ,  ferments  of  the  pinnas  wedge-fhaped. 

21.  Trichomanes  rigidum. 

Swartz  prodr.  137. 

Fronds  four  times  pinnatifid  erect'  deltoid ,  leaflets  fipre  ad - 
ing,  pinnas  lanceolate,  jegments  linear  gafhed  at  the 
end ,  fruit-bearing  cups  pedicelled  axillary. 

22.  Trichomanes  polyanthos. 

Swartz  prodr.  137. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorjif.  257. 

Fronds  four  times  pinnatifid  deltoid  ere  If,  pinnas  and 
pinnules  decurrent ,  Jegments  linear  obtufe,  fructifica¬ 
tions  two-valved  numerous ,  fiipe  margined. 

23.  Trichomanes  clavatum. 

Swartz  prodr.  137. 

Hymenophyllum.  Smith  dorfif.  257. 

Fronds  four  times  pinnatifid  oblong-lanceolate  loofe,  pinnas 
and  pinnules  decurrent,  Jegments  linear  emarginate , 
fructifications  terminating  two-valved  roundifh,  fiipe 
ronndifh. 

2.4.  Trichomanes  canarienfe. 

Lin.  fipec.  1562.  fyfi.  94I.  Reich.  4.  437.  Jacqu. 
colled,  i.  1 21. 

Davallia  canarienfis.  Smith  dorfif.  246. 

Filix  ramofa  canar,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  2.  fi.  2. 

(3.  Polypodium  lufitanicum.  Lin.  fipec.  155 6. 

Filix  lufit.  polypodii  radice.  Magnol  hort.  79.  ic. 
Fronds  fiuper decompound  three-parted ,  leaflets  alter¬ 
nate,  pinnas  alternate  pinnatifid. 

25.  Trichomanes  japonicum. 

Lin. fyfi.  941.  Thunb.jap.  340. 

Fronds fuperdecompound,  pinnules  gafh-trifid  acute. 

26.  Trichomanes  capillaceum. 

Lin.  fipec.  1562.  Reich.  4.  437. 

Adiantum  capillaceum.  Plum.  fil.  83.  t.  99.  Pet. 
fil.  96.  t.  10.  fi.  7. 

Frouds  fiuper  decompound,  pinnas  filiform  linear  one-flow¬ 
ered. 

27.  Trichomanes  aculeatum. 

Swartz  prodr.  137. 

Acroftichum  aculeatum.  Lin.  Diet,  nofir.  n.  31. 

Frond  Juper deedmpound  fcandent  very  much  branched, 
leaflets  palmate,  Jegments  linear  obtufe,  fiipe  prickly. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stalk  flat,  black,  covered  with  hair,  applying 
itfelf  to  rocks,  ftones  or  trees,  and  riling  feven  or 
eight  feet  high,  putting  out  at  more  or  lefs  diftance, 
fmall  roundifh  membranaceous  yellowifh-green  leaves. 
They  grow  fometimes  longer,  having  incifures  on 
their  edges.  The  plant  looks  fomewhat  like  a  Mofs b. 
— Native  of  South  America  and  Jamaica. 

2.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

3.  Native  of  Martinico. 

4.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

5.  Native  of  Jamaica c. 

6.  Frond  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  finger,  pin¬ 
natifid  almoll  to  the  midrib,  with  the  lobes  lanceolate, 
bluntly  ferrate,  fharp  at  the  end,  having  a  Angle 
flower  at  the  end  of  each  lobe.  'The  frond  moreover 
is  pellucid,  with  alternate  veins. — Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies d. 

7.  8.  Natives  of  Jamaica  fi 

9.  The  frond  with  the  whole  ftipe  hirfute  with 
denle  very  fhort  hairs,  a  fpan  high.  Pinnas  alter¬ 
nate,  lanceolate,  bluntilh,  gradually  Ihorter,  pinna¬ 
tifid  :  pinnules  lanceolate,  crenate.  Fructifications 
folitary  in  the  notches  of  the  pinnules f. 

According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  ten  inches  high :  pinnas 
oblong,  obtufe,  with  the  upper  margin  obtufely  many- 
cleft  and  fruiting :  fructifications  marginal,  folitary, 
lenticular,  briftle-ffiaped  at  the  tip.— Native  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  Japan  and  Cochinchina. 

10.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

1  11.  Native  of  America.  Mr.  Hudfon  has  fet  this 
oown  as  indigenous  of  England ;  and  Linneus  himfcl 
has  referred  to  Ray’s  Filix  humilis,  &c.  as  a  fynonym 
to  this  fpecies.  That  plant  however  is  a  variety  o r 
the  next  fpecies,  which  lee. 


12.  Roots  (lender,  wiry,  fpreading  very  far,  throw¬ 
ing  out  fibres  here  and  there,  and  producing  numerous 
upright  fronds,  which,  when  dried  up  in  fummer, 
curl  backwards :  their  fubftance  is  extremely  mem¬ 
branous  and  pellucid,  appearing  finely  reticulated  un¬ 
der  a  microfcope ;  their  fegments  linear,  obtufe, 
fharply  ferrate,  and  having  a  ftrong  fimple  central 
rib.  The  fructifications,  when  they  occur,  take  place 
of  the  firft  fegment  of  each  pinna  or  general  divifion 
of  the  frond,  each  terminating  its  appropriate  nerve, 
and  pointing  upwards.  The  involucre  is  of  two 
(lightly  concave  valves,  arifing  from  the  fubftance  of 
the  leaf,  irregularly  notched  and  ferrate  on  the  mar¬ 
gin.  Between  thele  is  a  fhort  column,  befet  with 
fmall  round  bivalve  capfules,  each  embraced  with  an 
elaftic  ring  as  in  the  more  common  ferns8. 

Mr.  Bolton  remarks,  that  the  pinnules  are  not 
always  ferrate  or  fcolloped. — Mr.  Griffith  obferves, 
that  all  the  leaves  produce  fructifications  in  an  open 
expofure,  but  that  in  chinks  of  fhady  rocks  they  be¬ 
come  luxuriant,  affuming  the  appearance  of  T.  pyxidi- 
fierum,  and  never  bearing  fructifications h. 

The  bivalve  involucre  and  fhort  column,  fo  diftinCt 
from  the  urn-fhaped  undivided  involucre,  and  long 
column  or  ftyle  of  the  true  Trichomanes,  induced  Dr. 
Smith  to  eftablifh  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of 
Hymenophyllum  or  Filmy -leaf,  in  his  Differtation  on 
Ferns,  printed  by  the  Academy  of  Turin  fi  Several 
other  fpecies  here  recited  belong  properly  to  that 
genus. 

It  was  firft  difeovered  by  Mr.  Dare  near  Tunbridge, 
in  moift  clefts  of  rocks  and  ftony  places.  It  was  firft 
(hewn  to  Mr.  Ray  by  Mr.  Newton,  who  in  company 
with  Mr.  Lawfon,  found  it  on  Buzzard  rough  Cragg 
near  Wrenofe,  Weftmoreland,  among  the  Mofs.  Dr. 
Richardfon  found  it  near  Settle  in  Yorkfhire,  and  upon 
moift  rocks  in  Wales.  Found  plentifully  by  Mr.  Rand 
in  company  with  Mr.  Sherard,  among  the  pebbles  at 
Cockbufh,  on  the  coaft  of  Suflfexk.  On  Dartmore, 
Devonfhire.  On  high  mountains  at  the  head  of 
Winandermcre,  Weftmoreland,  by  Dr.  Smith.  On 
rocks  in  a  fhady  dell,  very  near  Llanberris,  by  Mr. 
Aikin1.  Mr.  Lightfoot  mentions  it  as  common  in 
Scotland. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this :  one  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bolton,  with  the  fructifications  on  naked  fruit- 
ftalks.  Its  habit,  as  reprefented  by  Mr.  Bolton  is 
confiderably  different  from  that  in  Englifh  Botany ; 
and  though  the  latter  has  indeed  fruitftalks  fpringing 
from  the  midrib,  they  are  not  naked,  but  pafs  within 
the  fubftance  to  the  edge  of  the  leaf.  Mr.  Bolton 
found  it  under  Dolbadon-caftle  near  the  lake  of  Llan¬ 
berris,  and  on  the  rock  called  Foal-foot  on  Inglebo- 


rough,  Yorkfhire. 


The  other  variety  found  by  Dr.  Richardfon  at  Bel- 
bank,  fcarce  half  a  mile  from  Bingley,  at  the  head  of 
a  remarkable  fpring,  and  figured  in  Ray’s  fynopfis,  t. 
3*/-3>  4:  is  deferibed  there  by  Dillenius  as  having 
the  root  woolly  and  hairy ;  the  ftems  winged,  brownifh 
black  below,  but  green  above ;  the  leaves  thin,  pel¬ 
lucid,  fhining,  deep  green ;  no  fructifications  were 
obfervable.  Figure  4.  is  a  young  plant. 

Mr.  Griffith  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  indiftinClly 
waved  or  fcolloped  on  their  edges ;  that  it  is  probably 
only  a  luxuriant  variety  of  T.  tunbrigenfie ,  their  figure, 
texture,  and  whole  habit,  being  the  fame,  and  differ¬ 
ing  only  in  fize;  that  in  cavities  excluded  from  .the 
fun  he  has  found  fpecimens  partaking  equally  of  T. 
pyxidatum  and  tunbrigenfie ,  which  are  figured  by  Bol¬ 
ton  /.  2.  fi.  7. ;  and  that  he  has  feen  fpecimens  ac¬ 
cording  exaCtly  with  Mr.  Bolton’s  figure,  from  a  root 
which  produced  other  fmaller  leaves,  bearing  fructifi¬ 
cations. — Dr.  Withering  adds,  that  in  the  foreign  fpe¬ 
cimens  which  he  has  feen  of  the  true  pyxidiferum,  the 
fubftance  of  the  leaf  is  ftrong  and  opaque,  not  at  all  like 
the  filkv  tranfparency  of  our  plant ;  and  the  fructifica¬ 
tions  are  large,  urn-ffiaped,  leffile,  and  brown-orange. 
— Our  plant  is  th z  pyxidiferum  of  Hudfon  and  Bolton, 
but  not  of  Linneus.  Mr.  Bolton  found  ic  in  a  little 
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cavern  under  a  dripping  rock,  a  little  below  the 
fpring  of  Elm  Cragg  Well1". 

13.  This  high  and  upright  fpecies  of  Fern  rifes 
with  a  Angle,  firm,  fmooth,  purplifh  Item.  Pinnas 
of  the  leaves  very  fmooth,  gradually  attenuated,  very 
long,laciniate  towards  theBafe,  each  jag  ferratb-toothed, 
and  each  tooth  bifid  or  fometimes  trifid :  the  top  of 
the  pinnas,  which  is  very  fharp  and  (lender,  entire  for 
the  fpace  of  an  inch.  The  pinnas;  the  nearer  they 
are  to  the  root,  the  clofer  they  are  to  each  other,  and 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  they  are  almoft  oppo- 
fite,  whereas  the  felt  are  alternate,  on  the  middle  of 
the  ftem  they  are  molt  remote,  and  clofer  again  to¬ 
wards  the  top". — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies  and  of 
Africa. 

14.  i<p.  16.  Thefe  dre  natives  of  Jamaica,  and 
belong  to  Dr.  Smith’s  genus  of  Hymenophyllum. 

17.  Stipe  tomentofe-ftrigofe.  Frond  wholly  co¬ 
vered  with  thin  hairs:  pirtnas  enfiform:  pinnules 
rhombed,  ferrate.  It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Po- 
lypodiums ;  and  differs  from  Adiantum  villofum  in  its 
folitary  fructifications  below  the  ferratures. — Native  of 
Japan  °.  . 

18:  Native  of  Jamaica: 

19.  This  is  a  large  Fern,  and  its  numerous  foliage 
often  lhoots  above  a  foot  from  the  climbin'?  root  or 
trunk  of  the  plant p. 

The  ftalk  is  not  to  big  as  a  goofe-quill,  rotindifh, 
black,  covered  towards  the  top  with  a  ferruginous 
mofs,  and  having  very  many  filaments  or  clavicles, 
by  which  it  takes  firm  hold  of  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
rifes  to  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  turning  itfelf 
round.  It  puts  forth  leaves  at  the  diftance  of  an  inch 
from  Oach  other,  about  a  foot  long,  and  having  about 
two  inches  of  the  foot-ftalk  haked.  Pinnas  fometimes 
Oppofite,  but  moftly  alternate.  Pinnules  long,  deeply 
cut  irl  on  the  edges,  very  thin,  pellucid,  of  a  yellowilh 
green  colour,  having  fome  dark  opaque  ribs  running 
through  them,  arid  a  woolly  hairy  on  them.  Fructifi¬ 
cation  at  the  end  of  the  fegments  in  a  little  cup q. 

Native  of  America*  common  in  the  woods  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

20:  Root  fcdrcely  Villofe.  Stipe  fmooth,  fome- 
what  channelled  in  front,  but  with  a  blunt  fedge,  not 
margined  as  iri  T:  canarienfe.  Frond  lanceolate,  a 
foot  long,  compofed  of  alternate  lanceolate  leaves. 
Pinnas  alternately  pinnatifid,  with  wedge-lhaped  alter¬ 
nate  fegments,  moftly  two-flowered r. 

Dr.  Smith  has  inferted  this  and  the  canarienfe ,  to¬ 
gether  with  fome  Adiantums  of  Linneus,  and  feveral 
new  fpecies  of  Ferns*  in  a  genus  which  he  has  named 
Davallia ,  from  Edmund  Davall  a  Swifs  botariift,  no 
lefs  iridefktigable  than  acute.  The  fructifications  are 
in  roundifh  feparate  fpots,  near  the  margin  of  the 
frond;  and  are  with  relpeCt  to  the  Veins  always  termi¬ 
nating,  by  rto  means  lateral.  The  involucres  are  like 
feales;  from  the  furface,  diftinCt,  feparating  outwards. 
The  habit  is  firm,  poiifhed  arid  compact,  far  unlike 
the  tender*  membranous,  expanfive  appearance  of 
Trichomanes  and  Adiantum5. — ^Native  of  China, 
where  it  was  found  by  Ofbeck. 

,  H.  22.  23:  Natives  of  Jamaica!.  The  two  laft 
belong  to  Dr.  Smith’s  genus  of  Hymenophyllum. 

24.  Frond  in  three  divifions,  alternately  thrice 
compounded ;  its  ultimate  divifions  lanceolate  and 
fingle-flowered.  It  is  a  fpecies  of  Davallia ;  native  of 
the  Canary  iflands,  and  alfo  of  the  fides  of  mountains 
in  Portugal*.  Cultivated  in  1741  by  Archibald, 
Duke  of  Argyle  u. 

25.  Fronds  fmooth,  with  a  twified  grooved  ftipe. 
Fructifications  folitary  on  the  laft  fegments,'  within  the 
margins;  the  covered  membrane  very  thin,  white. — 
Native  of  Japan,  on  the  mountains,  flowering  from 
feptember  to  march  \ 

26.  Native  of  South  America. 

27.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

Forfter  (in  prodr.)  has  fifteen  new  lpecies  of  Tri¬ 
chomanes,  natives  of  the  South  Sea  iflands. 

™  Withering.  n  Burman.  0  Thunberg.  i  Browfte. 

9  t>loane.  «■  Linn.  fpec.  »  Smith  dorfif.  245. 

1  Idem.  “  Hort.  kvv,  *  Thunberg. 
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The  only  fpecies  mentioned  by  Mr.  Miller  is  the 
officinal  Trichomanes,  which  does  not  belong  to  this 
genus,  but  to  that  of  Afplenium. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sbe  Acroftichurh  and  Adiantum.  Moft  of  the 
fpecies  are  ftove  plants. 

Trichomanes.  See  Adiantum,  Afplenium,  Polypodium, 
Pferis .]  . 

TRICHOSANTHES.  ( From  hair,  and  ai/S-oc  a 

flower. 

Lin.  gen.fi.  1089.'  Reich,  n.  1 19b!  Schreb.n.  1476. 
Juff.  396.  Anguina.  Mich. 

ClalT.  21.  9.  Monoecia  Syngenefiai 
Nat.  order  of  Cucurbit  ace  a. 

„  GENERIC.  CHARACTER!. 

*  Male  flowers. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  club-lhaped,  very  long, 
fmooth:  mouth  five-toothed,  reflexed,  fmall. 

Cor.  five-parted,  growing  to  the  calyx,  flat,  fpreading: 
fegments  ovate- lanceolate,  ciliate;  with  very  long 
branching  hairs. 

StaM.  Filaments  three,  very  Ihort,  at  the  top  of  the 
calyx.  Anther  a  cylindrical  ere’Ct  body,  covered  on 
all  fides  with  a  fariniferous  line  creeping  up  and  down. 
Pist.  Styles  three;  Very  fmall,  growing  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyk. 

*  Females  on  the  fame  plant  with  the  males. 
Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male;  fuperior,  deciduous. 

Cor.  as  iri  the  male. 

Pist.  Gerbi  oblong,1  (lender,  inferior.  Style  filiform, 
length  of  the  calyx.  Stigmas  three,  oblong,  awl- 
(haped,  gaping. 

Per.  Pome  oblong,  three-celled ;  cells  remote. 

Seeds  many;  comprefled,  obtufe,  coated. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cor.  five-parted;  ciliate. 

Male.  Filaments  three. 

Fem.  Style  trifid.  Pome  oblong.' 

SPECIES. 

i ;  TrichoTanthes  Anguina.  Snake  Gourd. 

Lin.  fpe'c.  i^i.fyfl.  867.  Reich.  4.  199.’  mdnt. 
497.  hort.  cliff.  456.  Lour,  'cochinch'.  588.  ed. 
IVilld.  722: 

Anguinai  Mill.  Jig.  21.  t.  32. — finerifis,  flore  albo 
elegantiffimo;  frtiflu  ob’longo  iritorto.  Mich.  gen. 
12.  1.  9. 

Cucurbita  finerifis  fruflu  Iongo  anguino  vario,  flore 
candido  capillamentis  tenuiffimis  ornato.  'Lilli  pifan. 
49.  t.  22.  Sdbb.  hort.  rom.  i.  t.  7  i. 

Poihes  round  oblong  curved  in. 

[2.  Trichofanthes  riervifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1432.  Reich’.  4.  199k 
Tota-piri.  Rheed.  mal.  8.  t.  17.  Rati  fuppl.  33 7. 
Pomes  ovate  acute,  leaves  cordate -oblong  three-nerved 
toothed. 

3.  Trichofanthes  ducuinerina. 

Lin.  fpec'.  1432.  Reich.  4.  i 99.  Thunb.  jap.  322. 
Lour,  cochinch.  588.  ed.  IVilld.  722.'  Bur  hi.  tnd. 
208:  .  ‘ 
Pada-valam.  Rheed.  mal.  8;  t.  ic. 

,  f  J  f 

Pomes  ovate  acute ,  leaves  cordate  angular. 

4.  Trichofanthes  rimara.’ 

Lin.  fpec.  1432.  Reich.  4.  200; 

Colocyrithis  flore  albo  fimbriato,  frudtu  oblongo. 

Plum.  amer.  86.  t.  101.  Raii  fuppl.  332. 

Pbmes  turbinate-ovate. 

5.  Trichofanthes  pilofa. 

Lour,  cochinch.  588.  ed.  IVilld.  723. 

Stem  and  leaves  hairy .  fpikes  axillary,  br aides  lanceolate 
ferrate,  pohe'S  ovate  acute. 

6.  Trichofanthes  tricufpidata. 

Lour,  cochinth.  589.  ed:  IVilld.  723. 

Pomes  Ovate  acute,  leaves  three-cufped  fmooth  many- 
nerved,  ftipules  roundifh  thick  cr  eh  ate, fpikes  axillary. 

7.  Trithofanthes  fCabra.' 

Lour,  cochinch.  589.  ed.  IVilld.  723. 

Pomes  roundijh ,  leaves  roundifh  rugged  very  much  wrin¬ 
kled,  peduncles  one-flowered. 

descriptions;  &V. 

1.  Stem  obtufely  five-cornered,  rough-faired,  climb¬ 
ing  by  tendrils.  Petioles  thicker  than  the  ftem,  rough¬ 
haired,  fubhifpid.  Leaves  cordate,  fublobed,  repand* 
17  T  tooth- 
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toothletted,  pubefcent,  with  pedate  nerves  under¬ 
neath.  Peduncles  axillary,  in  pairs,  befides  the  trifid 
tendril.  Female  peduncle  (horter,  one-flowered  : 
male  peduncle  longer,  fubpanicled.  Corolla  white 
with  white  ciliae,  Ample  at  the  bale,  the  reft  alter¬ 
nately  branched,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Seeds  like 
thole  of  Momordicay.  Pome  long,  (lender,  acumi¬ 
nate  at  both  ends,  ftnooth,  twilled  and  convoluted, 
with  alternate  longitudinal  green  and  white  ftripes7.] 

It  is  an  annual ;  the  ftalks  run  to  a  great  length, 
and  if  they  are  not  fupported,  trail  upon  the  ground, 
as  Cucumbers  and  Melons.  The  leaves  are  angular 
and  rough.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of 
the  ftalk,  are  white,  and  cut  into  many  fmall  threads. 
The  fruit  is  taper  and  near  a  foot  long. 

Native  of  China  [and  Cochinchina. — Cultivated  in 
17 55,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  may  and  June  *. 

2.  Stems  (lender,  twifted  and  a  little  angular. 
Leaves  on  twifted  petioles  with  tendrils,  ending  in  a 
point,  ciliate  at  the  edge,  brown  above,  pale  beneath. 
Flowers  on  Oblong  greenifh  peduncles,  white  within, 
with  long  white  threads  twifted  together  at  the  edges, 
on  the  outftde  pale  green  with  brownilh  veins. — Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Eaft  Indies b. 

3.  Stem  very  long,  climbing,  nerbaceous,  branched. 
Leaves  wide-cordate,  crenate,  the  lower  ones  three- 
lobed,  the  upper  palmate.  Flowers  white,  ciliate, 
axillary.  Pomes  fmooth,  red  or  orange-coloured, 
five-celled,  two  inches  long',  the  fize  of  a  pear. 
Seeds  fubtriangular,  gibbous,  with  a  tumid  margin. 
The  feeds  are  fometimes  ufed  in  diforders  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  bowels d :  and  the  plant  is  celebrated  for  its 
virtues  in  Hortus  malabaricus. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  Japan  and  Cochinchina. 

4.  Stems  very  (lender,  fmooth,  green,  angular, 
flexile :  joints  about  two  inches  diftant,  with  very 
(lender  long  tendrils,  a  leaf,  and  often  a  flower  at 
each.  Leaves  not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  cut, 
roughifh,  with  fmall  afh-coloured  fpots  and  numerous 
dots  fcarcely  vifible  on  the  upper  fur  face,  on  petioles 
an  inch  in  length.  Flowers  white,  fringed.  Fruit  in 
form  of  a  pear,  four  or  five  inches  long,  about  an 
inch  and  half  thick,  fmooth,  greenifh  with  longitudi¬ 
nal  ftripes  of  fomewhat  a  brighter  colour:  pulp  very 
white  and  bitter.  Seeds  abundant,  longilh,  narrow, 
of  a  dufky  footy  a(h -colour. 

Native  of  the  ifland  of  Dominica ;  annual,  flower¬ 
ing  there  in  december'. 

5.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  very  long,  grooved,  hairy, 
climbing  with  bifid  tendrils.  Leaves  cordate,  tooth¬ 
letted,  veined;  the  lower  ones  palmate,  the  upper 
three-lobed.  Flowers  white,  in  long  lateral  fpikes. 
Corolla  ciliate  with  long  curling  threads.  Pomes  red, 
one-celled ;  with  rhomboid,  comprefled,  lobed,  dufky 
feeds. 

6.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing  with  trifid  tendrils. 
Leaves  cordate,  toothletted,  fmooth,  ending  in  three 
points.  Flowers  white,  in  axillary  fpikes :  with  large, 
toothed  bradles.  Corolla  fringed.  Pomes  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  two-celled,  two-leeded. 

7.  Stem  (hrubby,  many-grooved,  climbing  with 
bifid  tendrils.  Leaves  cordate,  very  much  wrinkled, 
petioled,  alternate.  Flowers  white,  with  fhort  threads. 
Pomes  fmall,  red,  twelve-lobed,  five-celled ;  with 
many  flat,  oblong  feeds. 

The  three  laft  fpecies  are  natives  of  Cochinchina r.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring ; 
and  treat  the  plants  in  the  fame  way  as  Cucumbers 
and  Melons. 

[Trichosanthf.s  punctata.  See  Feuillea ,] 
TRICOSTEM  A.  ( From  TPlX°{  hair3  and  </]n{*uvy 
ft  amen .  Hairy -ft  amened. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  733.  Reich,  n.  791.  Scbreb.  n.  988. 

Gronov.  JuJft.  n6. 

Cla(T.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  order  of  Verticillat <e  or  Labial  a:. 

■>'  Linn.  mant.  z  Loureiro.  *  Hort.  kew. 

Hort.  malab.  c  Loureiro.  d  Thunberg. 

c  rvay  from  Plumier.  {  Loureiro. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  Perianth  one-lcafed,  two-lipped :  upper  lip  twice 
as  large,  trifid,  equal,  acute;  lower  two-parted 
acute. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  very  (hort:  upper  lip 
comprefled,  fickle-lhaped ;  lower  three-parted,  the 
middle  fegment  very  fmall  oblong. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  very  long,  curved  in: 
two  of  them  a  little  (horter.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  capillary,  length  and  figure 
of  the  filaments.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  larger,  reflexed  fo  that  the  upper  lip 
becomes  the  lower,  ventricofe,  converging. 

Seeds  four,  roundilh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  upper  lip  fickle-lhaped.  Stam.  very  long. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Trichoftema  dichotoma. 

Lin.  Jpec.  834.  Reich.  3.  96.  Willd.  3.  170. 
hort.  caff.  493.  Gron.  virg.  90. 

Scutellaria  casrulea,  majorante  folio;  americana.  Rail 

Juppl.  31  r. 

Caflida  mariana,  majorante  folio.  Petiv.ficc.  243. 
Stamens  very  long ,  ftanding  out. 

2.  Trichoftema  brachiata. 

Lin.  Jpec.  834.  Reich.  3.  96.  Willd.  3.  170. 
Teucrium  virginicum,  origani  folio.  Dill.  elth.  380. 

/.  285./.  369. 

Scutellaria  casrulea  majoranse  folio  americana  Banif- 

teri.  Pink.  aim.  358.  amalth.  19 1.  t.  441.  f.  8. 
Stamens  Jhort ,  included. 

[3.  Trichoftema  fpiralis. 

Lour,  cochinch.  371.  ed.  JVilld.  451. 

Stamens  very  long ,  Jpiral. ] 

DESCRIPTIONS, 

1.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  which  rifes  about  fix  or 
eight  inches  high,  dividing  into  fmall  branches. 
Leaves  fmall,  roundilh,  not  unlike  thofe  of  Sweet 
Marjoram,  and  covered  with  fmall,  fine,  downy  hairs. 
Flowers  axillary,  fmall,  purple ;  appearing  late  in  au- 
guft  ;  fo  that  unlefs  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds 
will  not  ripen  in  England. 

[Native  of  Virginia  and  Pennfylvania.  Cultivated 
in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller*.] 

2.  This  has  an  herbaceous  branching  ftalk,  which 
rifes  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot  high.  The  leaves  are 
fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Wild  Marjoram,  are  a  little 
hairy,  and  feflile.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
top  of  the  branches,  are  fmall;  and  of  a  purple  co¬ 
lour.  The  flowers  not  appearing  till  the  end  of 
fiimmer,  the  feeds  feldom  ripen  here. — Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

[Cultivated  in  Sherard’s  garden  at  Eltham  before 
1732,  from  feeds  communicated  by  Charles  Dubois, 
Efq.  Treafurer  of  the  Eaft  India  Company  \ 

3.  Stem  herbaceous,  four  feet  high,  eredt.  Leaves 
ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  tomentofe.  Flowers 
white-violet,,  in  long  terminating  fpikes*  Stamens 
very  long,  but  being  twifted  in  a  fpiral,  they  are  re¬ 
tained  within  the  corolla.  It  approaches  to  the  next 
preceding  fpecies,  but  the  ftamens  cannot  be  called 
lhort,  or  even  of  a  middling  length. — Native  of  Co¬ 
chinchina  b] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  2.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth :  in  winter  place  the  pots  under  a  frame, 
to  (belter  them  from  fevere  froft,  but  expofie  them  to 
the  open  air  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
In  the  fpring  tranfplant  them  on  to  a  bed  of  light 
earth ;  (hading  them  from  the.  fun  till  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

Trichostomum.  {Hairy -mout be d.)  One  of  Hedwig’s 
genera  of  Modes,  including  fome  of  Linneus’s  Bry- 
urns.  One  of  them,  namely  T.  capillaceum,  is 
figured  in  /.  1 1 5  Pof  Engliftv  Botany, 

Tricolor.  See  Amaranthus.] 

TR1DAX..  is  the  name  of  fome  pot-herb  in 

Diofcorides ,  Athengus  and  Pliny. 

Lin.  gen.n.  972.  Reich,  n.  1054.  Schreb.  n.  1314. 
Juff.  190. 

*•  Hort.  kew.  h  Dill.  elth.  ’Loureiro. 

Clafl*. 
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Clafl*.  19,  2.  Syngencfia  Polygarrtia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofltde  Oppofitifolia.  Cofymbiferat 

Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  cylindrical,  imbricate :  fcales  Ovate-ob¬ 
long,  obfcurely  acute,  eredh 
Cor.  Compound  radiate :  Corollets  hermaphrodite,  tubu¬ 
lar  in  the  difk  :  female  in  the  ray. 

Proper  in  the  Hermaphrodites  funnel- form,  five- 
toothed,  erect in  the  Females  ligulate,  three- 
parted  ;  fegments  equal,  the  middle  one  narrower. 
Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites,  Filaments  five,  capillary, 
very  fhort.  Anther  cylindrical,  tubular.  j 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites:  Germ  oblong.  Style\ 
briftle-fhaped,  length  of  the  flamens.  Stigma  obtufe : 
— in  the  Females,  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform, 
length  of  the  corollet.  Stigma  obtufe.  j 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  fdlitary,  oblong :  down 
many-rayed,  fimple,  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx  : — 
in  the  Females,  very  like  the  others.  j 

Rec.  chaffy,  flat ;  chaffs  lanceolate,  fhorter  than  the 
iced.  j 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  imbricate,  cylindrical.  Corollets  of  the  ray  three-  I 
parted.  Down  many-rayed,  fimple.  Recept. 
chaffy. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Tridax  procumbens. 

Lin.  /pec.  1268.  Reich.  3.  87  2.  hort.  cliff.  418. 
After  americanus  procumbens,  foliis  laciniatis  &  hir- 
futis.  Houjl.  m/s. 

DESCRIPTION,  fsfr. 

Stalks  trailing  and  emitting  roots  at  the  joints, 
herbaceous  and  hairy.  Leaves  placed  by  pairs,  rough,  j 
hairy,  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  points,  and  acutely 
jagged  on  the  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon 
long  naked  peduncles  which  terminate  the  branches. 
The  florets  arc  of  a  pale  copper  colour,  inclining  to 
white.  ,  I 

This  plant  was  difcovered  by  Dr.  Houfioun,  growing 
naturally  by  the  road-fide  leading  to  old  La  Vera  I 
Cruz,  in  America. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  pots  plunged  into  a  hot-bed. 
When  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove  put  each  into  a 
fmall  pot,  filled  with  light  earth :  plunge  the  pots 
into  the  tan-pit;  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till  they 
have  taken  new  root,  and  then  treating  them  as  other 
tender  plants  from  the  Weft  Indies,  placing  them  in 
autumn  in  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould  con- 
ftantly  remain. 

As  it  rarely  perfects  feeds  here,  this  plant  may  be 
increafed,  by  planting  pieces  of  the  ftalks,  which 
put  forth  roots  at  the  joints. 

[1RIEN  PALIS.  (So  named  from  its  fmall  flze.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  461.  Reich,  n.  496.  Schreb.  n.  626. 
G<ertn.  t.  50.  fuff.  96. 

Gaff.  7.  1.  Hcptandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Rotacea.  Lyfimachia  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  feven-leaved :  leaflets  lanceolate,  acumi¬ 
nate,  fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  ftellate,  flat,  one-petalled,  equal,  feven-parted, 
very  (lightly  cohering  at  the  bale  :  fegments  ovate-lan¬ 
ceolate. 

Stam.  Filaments  feven,  capillary,  inferted  into  the 
claws  of  the  corolla,  patulous,  length  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  fimple.  I 

Pist.  Germ  globular.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigma  headed.  j 

Per.  Berry .  capfular,  juicelefs,  globular,  one-celled, 
covered  with  a  very  thin  cruft,  opening  by  various 
futures. 

Seeds  fome,  angular.  Receptacle  very  large,  hollowed 
out  for  the  feeds. 

0ns.  Seven  is  the  mofl  common  number  in  this  plant, 
though  it  fometimes  varies. 

Ihe  fruit  is  a  dry  Berry ,  not  opening  by  valves , 
as  the  capful e  does. 
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essential  character. 

Cal.  feven-leaved.  Cor.  feven-parted,  equal,  flat, 
Betty  juicelefs.  n 

.  .  SPECIES. 

1‘  Trientalis  europma.  Chickweed  Winter-green. 

Lin.fpec.  488.  fyft.  3^2.  Reich.  2.  iff.  Willd. 
2.  282 .  fl.  lapp.  n.  139.  fuec.  n.  326.  Gartn. 
frutt.  1.  227.  Huaf.  angl.  160.  Wither,  arr. 
***•  3-  3®3-  Smith  brit.  406.  engt.bot.  t  \c 
Lightf.  feet.  194.  Fl.  dan.t.  86.  Gunn.  'norv. 
80.  n.  230.  Roth.  germ.  i.  1 64.  2.  431. 
Roemer  fl.  eurep.  t.  it.  ic.  Frock,  fllef.  n.  580! 
/.  53.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  365.  Kalm.  canad.  2. 
263.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  f  16.  Pallets  it.  2.  192. 
Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  94. 

Alfine  alpina.  Swenkf.  fllef.  1(7. 

Alfinanthemos.  Thai.  Jylv.  15.  Amm.  in  comm. 

petrop.  9.  310.  /.  13.  Raii  jyn.  286.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  62.  /.  13. 

Herba  Trientalis.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  536. 

Pyrola  alfines  flore  major.  Bauh.  prodr.  100. 

P.  alfines  flore  europaa.  Rail  hift.  1 101.  Mor.  hift. 
fl  12.  /.  10.  f.  6. 

P.  brafiliana  alfines  flore  major  &  minor.  Park 
theat.  509.  f.  5. 

DESCRIPTION,  l$C. 

Root  perennial,  fomewhat  tuberous,  creeping. 
Stem  fimple,  eredf,  a  fpan  high,  almoft  naked  at 
bottom,  leafy  at  top.  Leaves  cluftered,  fpreading, 
lanceolate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  veined.  Peduncles 
terminating,  aggregate,  one- flowered,  ,  fpreading. 
Flowers  fnow-white,  very  elegant,  Leaflets  of  the 
calyx  awl-fhaped.  Corolla  divided  almoft  to  the 
bale,  permanent.  Stamens  varying  in  number  (from 
five  to  feven,  mofl  frequently  fix,  with  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  fegments  to  the  calyx,  Pallas),  filiform.  An¬ 
thers  purple.  Germ  fuperior.  Stigma  emarginate. 
Berry  membranaceous.  Seeds  numerous  (about  eight 
G.)  gibbous,  dotted,  faftened  to  a  globular,  central 
receptacle  k  which  is  very  large,  honey-combed  and 
fungous.  The  feeds  are  fubovate,  flatted  a  little, 
very  flightly  convex  on  one  fide,  and  angular  on  the 
other,  hollow-dotted,  and  of  a  dark,  colour;  they 
have  a  very  fmall  white  navel  in  the  middle  of  the 
belly  \ 

^atjve  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Canada 
and  Siberia,  in  woods  on  the  fides  of  mountains,  and 
on  turfy  heaths.  Thomas  Willifell  firft  fhowed  it  to 
Mr.  Ray,  in  Yorkfhirc  and  Northumberland.  It  is 
more  plentiful  in  Scotland. 

Linncus,  in  his  Flora  Lapponica,  appears  to  have 
been  quite  enchanted  with  this  plant,  poflibly  from  its 
1  being  the  only  Lapland  genus  of  his  feventh  clafs. 

It  mud  be  confcfled  however  that  the  number  of  its 
ftamina  is  very  inconftant™. 

\  .  B  is  found  alio  in  Norway,  fome  parts  of  Germany, 

j'  Sllefia,  &c.  Villars  fets  it  down  as  having  been  dif¬ 
covered  in  Dauphine;  but  he  had  not  feen  it  himfelf. 

It  flowers  here  from  may  to  july. 

Trientalis  capensis.  See  Septas. 

Trifoliastrum.  See  Trifolium. 

Trifolio  affinis.  See  Urenaf 
TRIFOLIUM.  (Tfi<puAAov  of  Hippocrates  and  Diofco- 
rides.  From  f^n?  three ,  and  <pv aack  a  leaf.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  896.  Reich,  n.  968.  Schreb.  n.  12 11. 
Tournef.  t.  228.  Juff.  355.  Gartn.  t.  153. 
Trifoliaftrum.  Mich.  25.  Melilotus.  Tournef. 
t.  229.  Lupinafter.  Buxb. 

ClafT.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papilionacea  or  Leguminofa. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Umbellet  or  Head  with  the  common  receptacle. 
Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  five-toothed,  perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor.  papilionaceous,  commonly  permanent,  lhriveling. 
Banner  reflected.  Wing. r  fhorter  than  the  banner. 
Keel  fhorter  than  the  wings. 

Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous  (fimple  and  nine-cleft.) 
Anthers  fimple. 

k  Smith  brit.  *  Gartner.  «'  Eng?,  boe. 

Pist. 
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PiST.  Germ  fubovate.  Style  awl-fhaped,  afcendlng. 
Stigma  Ample. 

IPer.  Legume  fcarcely  longer  than  the  calyx,  one-valved* 
not  opening,  deciduous. 

Seeds  very  few,  roundifh. 

Obs;  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  cl  complete  char  after 
Of  this  genus ,  with  its  true  and  effiential 
mark. 

The  appearance  and  various  attributes  of  the 
Jpecies  prove  this  genus  to  be  natural:  nor 
have  they  dijcovered  the  limits  who  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  divide  it. 

Triphylloides  of  Pontedera ,  has  the  corolla  mo- 
nopetalous ,  the  banner  wings  and  keel  being 
united  into  otie. 

Trifoliaftrum  of  Micheli,  has  the  Legume 
longer  than  the  calyx ,  and  the  Florets  colie  ft  ed 
in  a  head. 

Lupulinum  of  Rivinus,  hat  the  torolla  perma¬ 
nent  ,  with  a  flat  inflefted  banner. 

Lagopus  Of  Rivinus ,  has  the  calyx  the  length  of 
the  corolla  and  villoje. 

Melilotus  of  Tournefort  has  the  Legume  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Lupinafter  of  Buxbaum  has  the  Legumes  many- 
feeded,  and  the  Leaves  Ruinate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Flowers  in  a  head.  Legume  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  not  opening,  deciduous. 


SPECIES. 

i.  Melilots.  Legumes  naked,  many-feeded. 
i.  Trifolium  caeruleum.  Blue  Melilot  Trefoil . 

Lin.  fpec.  1077.  Reich.  3.  546.  hort.  cliff.  375. 
Gartn.  fruft.  ,2.  335.  Blackw.  t.  284.  Kniph. 
cent.  5.  n.  92.  Regnault  bot.  Knock,  ftlef.  n. 

ii99. 

Melilotus  caerulea.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  9. 

Lotus  hortenfis  odorata.  Bauh.  pin.  331* 

L.  fylveftris.  Camer.  epit.  724. 

Racemes  ovate ,  legumes  half  naked  mucronate ,  ftem 
ere  ft,  f pikes  oblong. 

[2.  Trifolium  indicum.  Indian  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1077.  Reich.  3.  546.  hort.  upf.  223.  fl. 
zeyl.  n.  552.  Gartn.  fruft.  1.  335.  Lour, 
cochinch.  444.  ed.  Willd.  541.  Kniph.  cent.  10. 
n.  90.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  45.  f.  4. 

Melilotus  indica.  Allion.  pedem,  n.  i.iaj.  Raii 
hift.  953.  _ 

Melilotus  minima.  '  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  8. 


(3.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  45./.  5- — 7-  Kauh.  hift.  2.  371.  pin 
331.  prodr.  144. — $.  Mor.  hift.  2.  16 1.  Raii 
hift.  951.  M.  parviflora.  Desfont.  192. 

Legumes  racemed  naked  one  f ceded,  ftem  ere  ft. 

3.  Trifolium  maffanenfe.  Sicilian  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fyft.  687.  Reich.  3.  563.  fuppl.  339.  mant 

_275. 

Melilotus  mefianenfis.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1124.  Desfont. 
atlant.  2.  192.  Raii  hift.  952.  Tournef.  inft.  407 

M.  minima  redta  lutea,  liliquis  craffis  curtis  in  capitu- 
lum  congeftis  radiatis,  femine  Fcenugrteci.  Mor. 
hift.  2.  162.  f.  1.  t.  16.  /.  9.  et  t.  1 5.  /.  9. 

Trifolium  frudtu  racemofo.  Bocc.  muf.  t.  124. 

Legumes  racemed  naked  one-feeded  bow-ftriated  femiovate 
acute ,  ftem  ere  ft. 

4.  Trifolium  polonicum.  Polonian  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1078.  Reich.  3.  546.  Gartn.  fruft.  2 
335.  Reyg.  ged.  2.  119.  Gmel.it.  1.  139. 

Legumes  racemed  naked  two-feeded  lanceolate,  ftem  ereft. 

5.  Trifolium  officinale.  Common  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1078.  Reich.  3.  547.  hort.  cliff.  376 
upf.  223.  fl.fuec.  n.  663.  mat.  med.  175.  Hudf. 
angh  323-  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  645.  Smith  brit 
781.  Hull.  162.  Lightf.  Jcot.  402.  Relh 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  602.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  635.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  528.  Fl.  dan.  t.  934.  Pollich  pal.  n 
697.  Neck,  gallob.  315.  Crantz  auftr,  404 
Scop  cam.  n.  935.  Krock.  filef.  n.  1198.  Pillars 
iiauph-.  3.  47 6.  Affo  arag.  n.  718.  Gmel.  fib 
4-  23  /.  7.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  95.  Blackw. 

°*  tetr’  6.  Regnault  hot.  Fl.  ruft. 

7 2.  Bulltard  herb.  t.  255. 
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T.  odoraturti  f.  Melilotus.  Dod.  pempt.  567.—* 
vulgaris  flore  luteo.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  370. 

Melilotus  officinalis.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  1 9 1. 

Hall.  belv.  n.  362.  Dodart.  ic.  AlHcn.  pedem.  nr 
1 122. 

M.  officinarum  Germaniae.  Bauh.  pin.  331.  Tournef. 
inft.  407.  > 

M.  germanica.  Lob.  ic.  2.  43.  2;  obf.  501.  1. 

Ger.  1034.  4.  emac.  1205.  4. 

M.  vulgaris.  Trag.  cqi.  Park,  theat.  7 19.  Raii 
hift.  95l-fyfi- 331- 

M.  liliculis  pendentibus  curtis  lutea  vulgaris  offici- 
narum.  Mor.  hift.f.  2.  /.  16.  f.  1. 

Lotus  fylveftris.  Tabern.  ic.  508. 

L.  urbana.  Matth.  1162. 

Saxifraga  lutea.  Fuchf.  hift.  749. 

(3.  Melilotus  officinarum  Germanise  flore  albo.  Tournef 
inft.  407. 

y.  M.  vulgaris  altiftima  frutefcens,  flore  albo,  f.  luteo. 
Raii  fuppl.  46 1 . 

Legumes  racemed  naked  two-feeded  wrinkled  actite; 
ftem  ereft.  : 

’6.  Trifolium  italicum.  Italian  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1078.  Reich.  3;  547.  Garth,  fruft. 

,2*  336 .  ; 

Melilotus  italica.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  7.  Camer.  hort.  2  9; 
Park,  theat.  719.  3.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1123; 
Desfont.  atlant.  1.  192. 

M.  ital.  folliculis  rotundis.  Bauh.  pin.  33 1.  Tournef. 
inft.  407. 

M.  magno  femine  roturido  rugofo;  Bauh.  hift :  2; 
37 1;  Raii  hift.  951. 

Legumes  racemed  naked  two-feeded  wrinkled  obtufe,  ftem 
ereft ,  leaflets  entire i 

7.  Trifolium  creticum.  Cretan  Melilot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1078.  Reich,  j.  548.  Gtertn.  fruft ; 
2.  336. 

T.  peltatum  creticum.  Bauh.  pin.  339.  prodr.  142; 

Bauh.  hift.  2.  381.  Mor.  hift.f.  2.  t.  14 ./.  3. 
Melilotus  cretica.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  193. — fruftu 
maximo.  Tournef.  inft.  407. 

Legumes  racemed  naked  two-feeded  membranaceous ,  ftem 
nearly  upright. 

8.  Trifolium  ornithopodioides.  Bird’s -foot  Melilot  Tre¬ 

foil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1078.  fyft.  687.  Reich.  3.  548.  Hudf. 
angl.  324.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  645.  Smith  brit. 
782.  engl.  bot.  t.  1047.  Hull  162.  Lightf. 
fcot.  403.  Curt.  lond.  2.  /.  53.  Fl.  dan.  t.  368. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  68./.  1. 

Foenugraecum  humile  repens,  Ornithopodii  filiquis 
brevibus  eredtis.  Raiifyn.  331.  /.  14 ./.  1. 

Legumes  naked  eight-feeded  about  three  together  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  ftems  declined. 

2.  Lotoid.  Legumes  covered ,  many-feeded. 

9.  Trifolium  Lupinafter.  Baftard  Lupine  or  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1079.  Jyft.  ^7*  Reich.  3.  548.  hort. 
upf  223.  Thunb.jap.  290.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  19.  t. 

6.  f.  1.  Fl.  ruft.  t.  16. 

Lupinafter.  Buxb.  aft.  petrop.  2.  345.  t.  20.  Amm. 
ruth.  144.  144. 

Heads  halved ,  leaves  quinate  feffile,  legumes  many- 
feeded. 

10.  Trifolium  reflexum.  Reflex-headed  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  107 9.  fyft.  687.  Reich.  3.  548.  Grcn. 
virg.  1.  84.  2.  no.  Pluk.  mant.  285. 

Fruiting  heads  bent  back ,  legumes  three-feeded. 

11.  Tri folium  ftrictum.  Upright  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  107 9.  Reich.  3.  549.  Mich.  gen.  29. 
t.  25.  /.  7.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1092. 

Heads  globular,  legumes  two-feeded,  calyxes  length  of  the 
corolla,  leaflets  ferrulate,  Jlipules  rhombed. 

12.  Trifolium  hybridum.  Mule  Trefoil . 

Lin.  fpec.  1079.  fyft.  687.  Reich.  3.  549.  ft- fuec. 
n.  664.  Retz.  obf  6.  33.  Hall .  belv.  n.  368. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  698.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  19 5. 
Krock.  fief  n.  1 200. 

Trifoliaftrum.  Mich.  gen.  27.  t.  25. /•  2,  6. 

(3.  T.  orientale  altiffimum,  caule  fiftulofo,  flore  albo. 
Vaill.  par.  t.  22.  f.  5. 

T.  flore  albo.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  127.  t.  2. 

Heads  umbelled,  legumes  four-feeded,  ftem  afcending.') 

13.  Tri- 
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13.  Trifolium  repens.  Creeping  White  Trefoil.  Dutch 
Clover. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1080.  Reich.  3.  549.  fl.  lapp.  n.  274. 
Juec.  n.  665.  mat.  med.  175.  hort.  cliff.  375. 
Afzel.  in  Lin.  tranf.  1.  227.  HudJ.  angl.  324. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  646.  Smith  brit.  783. 
Hull.  163.  Light f.  Jcot.  404.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t. 
46.  Relh.  cant.  n.  603.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  636. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  529.  Fl.  dan.  t.  990.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  367.  Pollich  pal.  n.  699.  Neck,  gallob.  315. 
Crantz  auftr.  405.  Scop.  cam.  n.  934.  Krock. 
filej.  n.  1201.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  477.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1093.  Gron.  virg.  85.  Rivin.  tetr. 
t.  14.  /.  2.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  96.  i?/.  rufi. 

34* 

T.  pracenfe.  Lob.  ic.  1.  29.  Dod.  pempt.  565. 
Ger.  emac.  1 185.  ic.  non  defer. — vulgare  purpureum. 
Park,  theat.  mo.  1. 

T.  prat,  album.  Bauh.  pin.  327.  Raii  hijl.  942. 

fyn.  327.  Mor.  hift.f  2.  t.  12. /.  2. 

T .  prat.  Acre  albo  minus  &  feemina  glabrum.  Bauh. 
hijl.  1.  380.  3. 

Trifoliaftrum.  Mich.  gen.  t.  25./.  3.  4. 

Melilotus  parifienfis  humifufus,  foliis  ferratis  glabris. 
Vaill.par.  t.  22.  /.  1. 

Heads  umbelled ,  legumes  four  fee  ded,  fern  creeping. 

£14.  Trifolium  comofum. 

Lin.  fpec.  1080.  Reich.  3.  550. 

Lagopus  americanus,  fioribus  majoribus  comofis. 
Petiv.  muf.  214. 

Heads  globular- umbelled  imbricate,  banners  bent  down 
permanent ,  legumes  four-feeded. 

15.  Trifolium  alpinum.  Alpine  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1080.  Reich.  3.  55°-  hort.  cliff.  4 99, 
Pallas  it.  2.  123.  Hall.  helv.  n.  369.  Sauv. 
monfp.  185.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  478.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1094. 

T.  alpinum,  flore  magno,  radice  dulci.  Bauh.  pin. 
328.  prodr.  143. 

T.  an gufli folium  alpinum.  Pon.  bald.  340.  ic.  Park. 

theat.  1104.  f.  4.  Ger.  emac.  1207.  f.  2. 

T.  alpinum  rhsticum  aftragaloides.  Bauh.  hijl.  2. 

376.  Raii  hijl.  956. 

Heads  umbelled,  f cape  naked,  legumes  two-feeded  pendu¬ 
lous,  leaflets  linear-lanceolate. 

.  3  •  Lagopufes :  with  villofe  calyxes. 

16.  Trifolium  fubterraneum.  Subterraneous  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1080.  fyjl.  688.  Reich.  3.  550.  hort. 

AiJJ-  374*  tipf.  222.  Hudf.  angl.  328.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  647.  Smith  brit.  783.  engl.  bot.  t. 
1648.  Hull.  1 63.  Curt.  lond.  2.  t.  54.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  604.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  637.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  53°*  Dalib.  par.  224.  Ger.prov.  510. 
n.  15.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1095.  Rivin.  tetr.  t. 
14.  f.  1.  AJfo  arag.  n.  911. 

T.  pumilum  fupinum,  flofeulis  longis  albis.  Rail 
hijl.  9^2.  fyn..  329.  t.  1 3./.  2. 

T.  blefenfe.  Dodart  mem.  4.  313. 

T.  fubterraneum  tricoccum  Gaftonium.  Mor.  hijl. 
f  2-  I-  T4*  f  5* 

T.  pratenfe  fupinum  &c.  Barr.  ic.  t.  881. 

Heads  villofe  four  flowered  or  thereabouts ,  with  a  cen¬ 
tral  reflexed  rigid  Jlellate  involucre  wrapping  up  the 
fruit. 

17.  Trifolium  globofum.  Globular  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1081.  Reich.  3.  551.  hort.  cliff.  374. 
Lour,  cochinch.  444.  ed.  Will'd.  542. 

T.  orientale,  capitulo  lanuginofo.  Tournef.  cor.  27. 
Heads  villofe  globular,  upper  calyxes  deflitute  of  a  floret. 

18.  Trifolium  Cherleri.  Hairy  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  10Z 1.  Jyft.  683.  Reich.  3.  551.  mant. 
451.  amoen.  4.  286.  Ger.  prov.  509.  13. 
Sauv.  monfp.  184.  Desfont.  atlant.  197.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1096.  Mill.  Jig.  t.  267.  /.  1  ? 

T.  globofum  repens.  Bauh.  pin.  329.  prodr .  143. 
Tournef.  inji.  405. 

T.  glomerulis  perfonatte  Cherleri.  Bauh.  hijl.  2. 

377.  Mor.  hift.f.  2.  t.  1 3./.  11.  Raii  hijl.  945. 
Lagopus  minor  fupinus,  molli  &  compreffo  capite, 

flore  albo.  Barr.  ic.  t.  859. 

Heads  villofe  globular  terminating  folitary,  all  the  calyxes 
fertile,  flems  procumbent >  leaves  obcordate . 

Yot.  II. 
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19.  Trifolium  lappaceum.  Burr  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1082.  fyjl.  688.  Reich.  3.  552.  Ger . 
prov.  508.  n.  i2.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1102.  Aff 
arag.  n.  724. 

T.  globofum  f.  capitulo  lagopi  rotundiore.  Bauh. 
pin.  329.  prodr.  143. 

T.  capitulo  glomerato  rigido.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  277. 
Raii  hijl.  948.  ' 

T.  globofo  capite.  Park,  theat.  1108. 

Spikes  fubovate,  calycine  teeth  fetaceous  hifpid,  Jlem  pa¬ 
tulous,  leaves  ovate.'] 

20.  Trifolium  rubens.  Long-fpiked  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  ioSi./y/?.  688.  Reich.  3.  552.  mant. 
45 l-  hort.  cliff.  375.  Hall.  helv.  n.  375. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  700.  Krock.  fllef.  n.  1202.  Sauv. 
monfp.  184.  Villars  dauph.  3.  479.  Crantz 
auftr.  406.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  44.  /.  385.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  925.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1097.  Affo 
arag.  n.  7 22.  Desfont.  atlant.  196.  Kniph. 
cent.  5.  n.  93.  Afzel.  in  Lin.  tranf.  1.  211.  Fl. 
rufl.  t.  9. 

T.  montanum  fpica  longiflima  rubente.  Bauh.  pin. 
328.  Tournef.  inft.  405. 

T.  purpureum  majus,  folio  &  fpica  longiore. 

Bauh.  hijl.  2.  375.  Raii  hijl.  944. 

Trifolii  majoris  3  altera  fpecies.  Cluf.  hijl.  2.  246 
Lagopus  major  alter.  Dod.  pempt.  578. 

L.  altera  folio  pinnato.  Lob.  ic.  2.  40. 

L.  major  fpica  longiore.  Ger.  emac.  1192.  /.  2. 

L.  major  folio  pinnato.  Park,  theat.  1106. 
p.  Trifolium  fpica  oblonga  rubra.  Bauh.  pin.  328. 

T.  majus  flore  purpurto.  Ger.  emac.  1186./.  4. 
T.  montanum  majus  purpureum.  Park,  theat. 

1 103.  1. — item,  1104.  1,  2.  ic. 

T.  purp.  mont.  majus  fpica  oblonga.  Mor.  hijl.  2. 
1 39.  n.  1. — item. 

T.  iagopoides  montanum,  3.  Cluf.  hijl.  Mor.  fl 

2.  /.  12.  /.  1. 

Spikes  villofe  long,  corollas  one -pet  ailed,  Jlem  erebl, 
leaves  ferrulate. 

21.  Trifolium  pratenfe:  Common  Purple  Trefoil,  or 

Honey-fuckle  Trefoil. 

Lin.  fpec.  1082.  Reich.  3.  552.  fl.  lapp.  n.  273. 
Juec.  n.  666.  hort.  cliff.  375.  Afzel.  in  Lin. 
tranf.  1.  240.  Hudf.  angl.  325.  Wither,  arr. 
ed..  3.  651.  Smith  brit.  785.  Hull.  163. 
Lightf.  Jcot.  404.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  606. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  638.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  531.  Pollich . 
pal.  n.  701.  I.eers  herborn.  n.  574.  Krock. 
fllef.  n.  1203.  Neck,  gallob.  315.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
377 •  Crantz  auftr.  407.  Scop.  cam.  n,  923. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  483.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  iioo. 
Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  91.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  194, 
Affo  arag.  n.  723.  Regnault.  bot.—Lonic.  1. 
104.  4.  Trag.  hifl .  586.  Matth.  835.  609. 
Camer.  epit.  582.  Tabern .  ic.  523.  Dalech . 

hifl-  I354-  Ger.  1017.  1. 

T.  pratenfe  purpureum.  Bauh.  pin.  327.  Fuchft 
hifl.  817.  Raii  hifl.  943.  fyn.  328. 

T.  purpureum  vulgare.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  374. 

T.  vulgare.  Blackw.  t.  20. 

Trifolium.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  11.  f.  1. 

T.  medium.  Fl.  rufl.  t.  2. 

(3.  fativa.  Cultivated,  Common  or  Broad  Clover . 
Trifolium  pratenfe.  Fl.  dan.  t.  989.  Fl.  ruft.  L 
3- and  36. 

T.  pratenfe  y.  Hudf.  angl.  325.  With.  632.  var. 

3.  Hall.  n.  377.  (3. 

T.  purpureum  majus  fativum  pratenfi  fimile.  Raii 
fyn.  328.. 

y.  alba.  White -flowered  Clover. 

T.  flore  albo.  Afzel.  in  Lin ,  tranf.  1.  243.  Wither, 
arr .  652.  var.  4.  Hall.  n.  377.  y. 
b.  T.  prat.  purp.  minus,  foliis  cordatis.  Raii  fyn „ 
328./.  1 3./.  1. 

Spikes  denfe,  flems  afe ending,  corollas  unequal,  calycine 
teeth  four  equal,  ftipules  awned. 

[22.  Trifolium  medium.  Zigzag  Trefoil. 

Lin.  faun.  Juec.  ed.  2.  558.  Hudf.  angl.  ed.  1.  284. 
Afzel.  in  Linn,  tranf.  V.  237.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  650.  Smith  brit .  78  6.  engl.  bot.  t.  190. 
*7  U  Hull. 
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Hull.  163.  Relb.  cant.  ed.  1.  ft.  607.  Sibth. 
exon.  n.  639.  Dick/,  hort.ficc.  4.  10. 

T.  flexuofum.  Jacqu.  aufir.  4.  45.  t.  386.  Retz. 
■prodr.  174.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1105.  FI.  ruft.  t. 


T.  alpeftre.  Crantz  aufir.  407.  <SVcp.  wr».  924- 
Leers  berborn.  n.  575.  Pollich  pal.  n.  702.  T7/. 

t.  662.  proir.  141.  n.  819.  Hud/, 

angl.  ed.  2 i  326.  Light/,  /cot.  406.  Relb.  cant.  ed. 
i-  n.  539. 

T.  n.  3 76.  Hall.  belv. 

T.  pratenfe  purpureum  majus.  Ran  hifi.  944*. 

T.  purp.  majus,  fojjis  longioribus  &  anguftionbus, 
floribus  fatu ratio ri bus.  Rail /yn.  328. 

Spikes  loo/e,  ftems  fiexuo/e  branched ,  corollas  nearly  equal, 
fiipules  Jubulate-linear. 

23.  Trifolium  alpeftre.  Alpine  Tre/oil. 

Lin.  /pec.  1082 .  /yft.  688.  Reich.  3.  553.  mant. 
451.  Afzel.  in  Linn.  tran/.  1.  234.  Jacqu.  ob/. 
3.  14.  t.  64.  fl.  aufir.  5.  15.  t.  433*  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1101.  Fl.  rufi.  t.  1. 

T.  majus  purpureo  flore  2.  Cluj  pann.  760. 

T.  majus  2.  Cluj.  hifi.  2.  245. 

T.  majus  Clufii  fecundum,  non  album,  fed  rubrum. 
Bauh.  hifi.  2.  37  5. 

T.  montanum  purpureum  majus.  Baub.  pin.  328  ? 
Rati  hifi.  944.  6.  Tournef.  infi.  404.  Boerh. 
lugdb.  2.  30.  n.  1. 

T.  fol.  long.  fl.  purp.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  12.  fig.  fin. 
Spikes  den/e ,  corollas  nearly  equal,  fiipules  Jetaceous  di¬ 
verging,  leaflets  lanceolate ,  ftem  ft  iff  and  quite  fimple. 

24.  Tri folium  pannonicum.  Hungarian  Trefoil. 

Lin.  /yft.  688.  Reich.  3.  553.  mant.  276.  Jacqu. 
obfi  21.  t.  42.  Afzel.  in  Linn,  tranf  1.  213. 

T.  alpeftre.  Gouan  illuftr.  52  ? 

Spikes  villo/e  long,  corollas  one-petalled,  leaves  quite  en¬ 
tire,  ftem  ere  A,  both  extremely  villo/e.  ] 

25.  Trifolium  fquarrofum.  Round-leaved  Trefoil. 

Lin. /pec.  1082 .  /yft.  689.  Reich.  3.  554. 

T.  purpureum  lagopoides  hirfutum  annuum  rotundifo- 
lium,  fpica  dilute  rubente.  Mor.  hifi.  2.  140./.  2. 
t.  13.  f.  u 

T.  hifpanicum  anguftifolium,  fpica  dilute  rubente. 
Bauh.  pin.  328. 

Spikes  oblong  Jomewhat  hairy ,  the  low  eft  teeth  of  the  ca¬ 
lyxes  reflexed,  ftem  herbaceous  ereA. 

16.  Trifolium  incarnatum.  Crim/on  Trefoil. 

Lin.  /pec.  1083.  /yft.  689.  Reich.  3.  554.  hort. 
up/.  222.  Gouan  illuftr.  51.  G^ertn.  fruA.  2. 
334.  Hall.  helv.  n.  374.  Dalib.  par.  225. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1103.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  196. 
Mill.  fig.  t.  267.  /.  2.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  328. 
Retz .  obfi  3.  41.  n.  88. 

T.  latifolium.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  77 .Jec.  Reich. 

T.  fpica  fubrotunda  rubra.  Bauh.  pin.  328.  Tournef. 
infi.  405. 

T.  albo-incarnatum  fpicatum,  f.  Lagopus  maximus. 

Bauh.  hifi.  2,  376.  Raii  hifi.  948. 

T.  alopecurum  latifolium,  fpica  rotunda  rubra.  Barr, 
ic.  697. 

Lagopum  maximum  folio  &  facie  Trifolii  pratenfis. 
Lob.  ic.  2.  39. 

Lagopus  maximus  Lobelii.  Cluj.  hifi.  2.  246.  Ger. 
emac.  1192. — flore  rubro.  ''Park,  theat.  1106. 
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L.  major  folio  Trifolii.  Dod.  pempt.  577. 

L.  maxima.  Dalech.  hifi.  442. 

Spikes  vido/e  oblong  obtu/e  leafle/s,  leaflets  roundi/h  ere 
nate. 

27-  T  rifolium  ochroleucum.  Pallid  or  Sulphur- colour et 
Trefoil.  * 

Lin.  [yft.  689.  Reich.  3.  554.  Gouan  illuftr.  51 
Afzel.  in  Linn,  tranf  1.  229.  Hudf  angl.  325 
Hither,  arr.  ed.  3.  633.  Smith  brit.  784.  engi 
bot.  t.  1224.  Hull.  164.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n 
605.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  533.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  49 
Jacqu.  aufir.  t.  40.  Hall.  helv.  n.  378.  Knock 
file/,  n.  1208.  Villars  dauph.  3.  485.  Allion 
pedem.  n.  1098.  Fl.  ruft.  t.  35.  Dick/  hort 
fi“-  3-9- 

1'pPra?n/e  hirfutum  majus,  flora  albo-fulphureo 
Ran  hft.  943.  8 ./yn.  328.  3,  r 


T.  montanum  majus  flore  albo-fulphureo.  Men. 
pin.  1 21. 

T.  pratenfe  album.  Fuchf.  hift.  818. 

T.  lagopoides  annuum  hirfutum  pallide  luteum.  Mor. 

hift.  2.  141.  n.  12.  /.  2.  t.  12.  /.  12. 

Head  villo/e ,  ftem  ereA  pubc/cent ,  lo-weft  leaflets  obcor- 
date,  loweft  calycine  tooth  very  long. 

28.  Trifolium  anguftifolium.  Narrow-leaved  Trefoil. 

Lin.  /pec.  108 3. /yft.  6 89.  Reich.  3.  555.  hort : 

cliff.  375.  up/.  222.  Leers  herborn.  n.  576. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  929.  Villars  dauph.  3.  485. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1104.  Affo  arag.  n.  725. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  198. 

T.  montanum  anguftiffimum  fpicatum.  Bauh.  pin. 
328.  Tournef.  infi.  403. 

T.  anguftifolium  fpicatum.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  376.  Raii 
hift.  949* 

T.  alopecurum  anguftifolium  elatius.  Barr.  ic.  698. 

T.  lagopoides  anguftif.  Mor.  hift.  /.  2.  t.  13.  6. 
ord.  1. 

Lagopus  hifpanicus.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  16. 

L.  altera  anguftifolia.  Ger.  emac.  11 93. 

L.  major  anguftifolius.  Park,  theat.  1 106.  n.  3. 

Spikes  villo/e  conic-oblong,  calycine  teeth  Jetaceous  almoft 
equal,  leaflets  linear. 

29.  Trifolium  arvenfe.  Hare's-foot  Trefoil. 

Lin.  [pec.  1083.  /yft.  ’689.  Reich.  3.  555.  hort. 
cliff.  375.  fl./uec.n.  668.  Gtertn.fruA.  2.335. 
Hud[.  angl.  326.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  649. 
Smith  brit.  787..  engl.  bot.  t.  944.  Hull.  163. 
Light/,  /cot.  406.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  50.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  608.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  640.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  534.  Fl.  dan.  t.  724.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
373.  Pollich  pal.  n.  703.  Crantz  auftr.  405. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  930.  Knock,  file/,  n.  1207.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  486.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1x06.  Desfont. 
atlant.  2.  198.  Dickf.  hort.ficc.  3.  8. 

T.  Lagopus.  Neck,  gallob.  3 15. 

T.  arvenfe  humile  fpicatum,  f.  Lagopus.  Bauh. 

pin.  328.  Tournef.  infi.  405.  Raii  Jyn.  330. 

T.  lagopoides  arvenfe  humile.  Mor.  hift.  ft  2.  /. 
13- ft  8. 

Lagopus.  Fuchf  hift.  494.  Matth.  983.  Camer. 
epit.  724.  Dod.  pempt.  577.  1.  Rivin.  tetr.  t. 
16.  Blackw.  t.  450. 

L.  pes  leporis.  Lob.  ic.  2.  39.  1.  obfi.  498.  4. 

L.  vulgaris.  Dalech.  hift.  441.  Park,  theat.  1107. 
6.  Raii  hift.  948. 

L.  trifolius  quorundam.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  377. 

L.  anguftifolia  minor  ereeftior.  Barr.  ic.  901. 
Lagopodium  Lagopus.  Tabern.  ic.  524. 

L.  pes  leporis.  Ger.  1023.  2.  emac.  1x93.  3- 
Lotus  campeftris.  7 rag.  595. 

1 3 .  Lagopus  perpufillus  fupinus  perelegans  maritimus. 
Dill,  in  Raii  Jyn.  330.  /.  15.  /.  2. 

Spikes  extremely  villo/e  Jub cylindrical,  calycine  teeth 
Jetaceous  longer  than  the  corolla,  leaflets  ob  ovate - 
linear. 

[30.  Trifolium  maritimum.  Tea/el-headed  Trefoil. 

Hudf  angl.  ed.  1.  284.  JVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  633. 
Smith  brit.  78  6.  engl.  bot.  t.  220.  Hull.  164. 
Dickf  hort.ficc.  7.  8. 

T.  ftellatum.  Hudf  angl.  ed.  2.  326.  JVither.  ed. 
2.  799. 

T.  ftell.  glabrum.  Ger.  emac.  1208.  Raii  hift.  945* 
Jyn.  329.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  1 13.  /.  4.  . 

T.  fpicatum  minus,  flore  minore  dilute  purpureo. 

Mor.  hift.  /.  2.  t.  14.  /.  1.  ord.  1.  ’ 

Spikes  hairy  globular,  calycine  teeth  leafy  finally  fpread- 
ing,  JUpules  lanceolate,  leaflets  obovale. 

31.  Trifolium  ftellatum.  Star-headed  Trefoil. 

Lin. /pec.  1083.  /yft.  689.  Reich.  3.  556.  hort. 
cliff  375.  G*rtn.  fruA.  2.  333.  Murr.  prodr. 
174.  Scop.  cam.  n.  926.  Sauv.  mon/p.  184. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  486.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1107. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  199. — Bauh.  pin.  329.  pro  dr . 
143.  Raii  hift.  945.  Tournef.  inft.  4° 5- 
ruft.  t.  94. 

T.  ftellatum  monfpelienfium.  Park,  theat.  1108.  1. 
T.  ftell.  purpureum  monfp.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  37^* 
Mor.  hift.  /.  2.  t.  13.  f.  9. 

Lagopus  iatifolius,  Rivin,  tetr,  t.  \[. 


L.  minor 


t  r  i 

L.  minor  erecluS,  capite  globofo  flellato,  flore  pur- 
pureo.  Barr.  ic.  860. 

Spikes  hairy ,  calyxes  Jp reading,  Jlem  diffifled ,  leaflets  ob- 
cordate. 

32.  Trifolium  clypeatum.  Oriental  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1084.  Reich.  3.  556.  hort.  cliff.  373. 
G<grtn.  fruci.  2.  333.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1109. 

T.  clypeatum  argenteum.  Alp.  exot.  307.  t.  306.  v. 
Raii  hift.  945.  12. 

Spikes  ovate,  calyxes  patulous ,  loweft  Jegment  largejl  lan¬ 
ceolate ,  leaflets  ovate. 

33.  Trifolium  icabrum.  Rough  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1084.  Reich.  3.  55 6.  hort.  cliff.  373. 
HudJ.  angl.  327.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  648. 
Smith  brit.  788.  engl.  bot.  t.  903.  Hull.  163. 
Lightf.  Jcot.  407.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  48.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  609.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  641.  Abbot 
bedfl.  n.  535.  Hall.  helv.  n.  371.  Pollicb  pal. 
n.  704.  Scop.  cam.  n.  927.  Sauv.  monfp.  183. 
Villars  dauph.  3.  488.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1110. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  199. 

T.  capitulo  oblongo  afpero.  Bauh.  pin.  329.  prodr. 
140.  Bark,  theat.  1109.  n.  11.  Raii  hift.  946. 
Tourneft  inft.  406. 

T.  fiolculis  albiSj  in  glomerulis  oblongis  afperis  cauli- 
culis  proxime  adnatis.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  378.  4. 
Raii  hift.  946.  fyn.  329.  Vaill.  par.  t.  32.  f.  1. 
Mor.  hift.  ft  2.  t.  1 3./  10. 

T.  minus  capite  fubrotundo  parvo  albo  et  echinato. 
Barrel,  ic.  t.  870. 

Heads  Jeffde  lateral  ovate ,  calycine  teeth  unequal  perma¬ 
nent  rigid  recurved. 

34.  Trifolium  glomeratum.  Round-headed  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1084 -Jyft-  689.  Reich.  3.  557.  hort. 

cliff.  363.  Murr.  prodr.  174.  Gartn.  fruci.  2. 
334.  HudJ.  angl.  327.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
648.  Smith  brit.  789.  engl.  bot.  t.  1063.  Hull. 
163.  Curt.  lond.  4.  /.  51.  Sauv.  meth.  183. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  mi.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  200. 
T.  cum  glomerulis  ad  caulium  nodos  rotundis.  Raii 
Jyn.  ed.  2.  194.  9.  ed.  3.  329.  to.  hift.  948.  24. 
Pluk.phyt.  t.  11 3./.  5.  Tournef.  inft.  406. 

T.  arvenle  fupinum  verticillatum.  Barrel,  ic.  t.  882. 
Heads  hemijpherical  Jcffile  lateral  Jmooth,  calycine  teeth 
cordate  reflexed  veined. 

35.  Trifolium  ftriatum.  Soft  Knotted  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1085.  Jyft.  689.  Reich.  3.  557.  ft.  Juec. 
n.  669.  Gouan  illuftr.  51.  HudJ.  angl.  327. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  649.  Smith  brit.  790.  Hull. 
163.  Lightf.  Jcot.  408.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n. 
6io.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  642.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  536. 
Leers  herborn.  n.  578.  Krock.  filej.  n.  1209. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 1 1 2. 

T.  parvum  hirfutum,  floribus  parvis  dilute  purpureis, 
in  glomerulis  mollioribus  et  oblongis,  femine 
magno.  Raii  Jyn.  329,  /.  13.  /.  3.  Vaill.  par.  t. 
33 •  /•  2. 

Heads  Jeffile  lateral  and  terminating  ovate ,  calyxes  elliptic 
hirjute  grooved ,  teeth  Jetaceous. 

36.  Trifolium  fuffocatum.  Suffocated  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jyft.  690.  Reich.  3.  563.  mant.  276.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  656.  Smith  brit.  790.  engl.  bot.  t. 
1049.  Hull  164.  Jacq.  hort.  vind.  t.  60. 

T.  minimum  fupinum,  fiofculorum  &  feminum  glo- 
bulis  plurimis  confer tim  ad  radicem  nafcentibus. 
Raii  hift.  942. 

T.  epithymi  capitulis,  inter  genicula,  annuum.  Cupan. 
cathol. 

T.  vernum  repens.  Ruxb.  cent.  3.  18.  /.  31.  /.  2  ? 
Heads  JeJftle  lateral  roundfto  Jmoothifh ,  calycine  teeth  lan¬ 
ceolate  acute  recurved  longer  than  the  corolla. 

37-  Trifolium  alexandrinum.  Egyptian  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  108 $.  Jyft.  689.  Reich.  3.  558.  amoen. 
4.  286. 

Heads  oblong  peduncle  d,  Jlem  ere  A,  leaves  oppofite. 

38.  Trifolium  uniflorum.  One-flowered  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  108$.  Jyft.  689.  Reich.  3.  558.  amoen. 
4-  285. 

I.  vernum  repens  purpureum.  Buxb.  cent.  3.  17.  t. 

31.  f  1 — item,  flore  albo  exiguo.  /.  2. 

Melilotus  cretica  humillima  humifufa,  flore  albo  magno. 
Tournef.  cor.  28  l 

l 


T  R  I 

Spica  trifolia.  Alp.  exot.  169./.  168. 

Sternlejs,  peduncles  trifid  and  Jubtriflorous  Jhorter  than 
the  ftipule. 

4.  Bladdery ,  with  inflated  ventricoje  calyxes. 

39.  Trifolium  fpumofum.  Bladder  ed  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  108 5.  Jyft.  689.  Reich.  3.  558.  hort. 
cliff.  373.  Grertn.  fruft.  2.  334. 

T.  capitulo  fpumofo  laevi.  Bauh.  pin.  329.  prodr. 
140.  Raii  hift.  947.  21. 

T.  caule  nudo,  glomerulis  glabris.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 

379.  Raii  hift.  947.  20. 

T.  veflcarium  lteve.  Park,  theat.  1109.  n.  9. 

Spikes  ovate,  calyxes  inflated Jmooth  five-toothed ,  general 
involucres  five-leaved. 

40.  frifolium  refupinatum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1086.  Reich.  3.  558.  hort.  cliff.  373. 
Gartn.  fruit.  2.  334.  Go  t.  gelr.  429.  Neck, 
gallob.  314.  Krock.  filej.  n.  1210.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  489.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 1 13  ? 

T.  pratenfe  folliculatum.  Bauh.  pin.  329.  Raii  hift. 

947.  19. — flore  inverfo.  Barrel,  ic.  t.  872. 

T.  follic.  f.  veflcarium  minus  purpureum.  Bauh.  hift. 

,  2-  379-. 

T.  pratenfe  Salmanticum  Clufii.  Park,  theat.  mi. 

/.  3.  Mor.  hift.J.  2.  t.  13.  f  12. 

T.  falmanticum.  Ger.  1021 .  fl.  3.  emac.  1189.  /.  3. 
Spikes  Jubovate,  corollas  turned  upfide  down ,  calyxes  in¬ 
flated  gibbous  at  the  back ,  ftems  profir  ate. 

41.  Trifolium  tomentofum.  Woolly  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  108 6.  Jyft.  690.  Reich.  3.  559.  Sauv. 
monfp.  175.  Ger.  prov.  510.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1 1 14.  Gron.  orient.  96.  Desfont.  atlant.  2. 
200. 

T.  fragiferum  tomentofum.  Magn.  monfp.  265.  t. 
264. 

T.  glomerulis  tomentofis  per  caulium  longitudinem. 

Bauh.  hift.  2.  379.  Raii  hift.  947.  n.  23. 

Spikes  JeJJile  globular  tomentoje ,  calyxes  inflated  obtuje. 

42.  Trifolium  hifpidum.  Shaggy  Trefoil. 

Desfont.  atlant.  2.  200.  t.  209.  f.  1. 

Heads  involucred  terminating,  calycine  teeth  Jetaceous 
villoje,  Jhorter  than  the  corolla  leaflets  obovate. 

43.  Trifolium  fphserocephalon.  Globular  Trefoil. 
Desfont.  atlant.  201.  t.  209.  f.  2. 

Villoje ,  heads  round  involucred ,  Jegments  of  the  calyx 
Jetaceous  longer  than  the  corolla-,  leaflets  ob  cor  date.  ] 

44.  Trifolium  fragiferum.  Strawberry  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1086.  Reich.  3.  559.  hort.  cliff.  373. 
fl.  Juec.  n.  670.  HudJ.  angl.  328.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  654.  Smith  brit.  791.  Hull.  164.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  61 1.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  64 3. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  537.  Curt.  lend.  2.  55.  Dickf. 
hort.  flee.  4.  11.  Fl.  dan.  t.  1042.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  370.  Pollich  pal.  n.  705.  Neck,  gallob.  314. 
Crantz  auftr.  412.  Scop.  cam.  n.  933.  Krock. 
Jilefl.  n.  1 21 1.  Villars  dauph.  3.  489.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1115.  Affo  arag.  n.  728. — Ger.  emac. 
1208.  Raii  hift.  946.  flyn.  329.  Mor.  hift.  fl. 
2.  t.  13.  fl.  14. 

T.  fragiferum  frifleum.  Bauh.  pin.  329.  Clufl.  cur. 

app.  38.  n.  39.  Park,  theat.  1109.  5. 

T.  fragifl  folio  oblongo.  Vaill.  par.  t.  22.  fl.  2. 

Heads  roundifh,  calyxes  inflated  two-toothed  reflexed , 
ftems  creeping. 

5.  Hop  Trefoils,  with  the  banner  of  the  corolla  bent  in. 
[45.  Trifolium  montanum.  Mountain  Trefoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1087.  Jyft.  690.  Reich.  3.  560.  fl.  fuec. 
n.  667.  Gcuan  illuftr.  52.  Hall.  helv.  n.  372. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  93 2.  Pollich.  pal.  n.  706.  Crantz 
auftr.  408.  Villars  dauph.  3.  490.  Krock.  filej. 
n.  1212.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1116.  A  Jo  arag.  n. 
729.  Afzel.  in  Lin.  tranj.  1.  231. 

T.  album.  Crantz  auftr.  408. 

T.  montanum  album.  Bauh.  pin  328. 

T.  pratenfe  album.  FuchJ.  hift.  818.  Bauh.  hift. 
Raii  hift.  94 3.  7. 

T.  folio  longiore,  flore  albo.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  12. 

T.  pratenfe  2.  Durante  herb.  1014. 

Spikes  Jubimbricate  about  three,  banners  awl-fhaped Jhri- 
velling,  calyxes  naked,  Jlem  ere  A. 

46.  Trifolium 


T  R  1 
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46.  Tri folium  agrarn 

Lin.fpec.  1087. 
n.  671.  h'ort. 
helv.n.363.  + 

,313.  Scop.  cam.  n.  931.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
492.  Allion :  pedem.  n.  1117*  Knock,  file/,  n. 
£2i  3. 

T.  drepens.  Crantz  auftr.  41 1.  n.  8. 

Spikes  oval  imbricate ,  banners  bent  down  permanent ,  ca¬ 
lyxes  naked,  flem  ereti. 

47.  Trifolium  fpadiceum.  Bay-flowered  Trefoil. 
Lin./pec.  1087.  Reich.  3.  561.  fl.fuec.  n.  67 2. 

Hall,  helv.n.36 5.  Neck,  gallob.  313-  Villars 
dauph.  3.  491.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1118.  Knock, 
fllef  n.  1214.  Pallas  it.  1.  72.  Kniph.  cent.  9. 
n.  92.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  557. 

T.  montanum  lupulinum.  Bauh.  pin.  328*  prodr. 

1 40.  Park,  theat.  1105./I  6.  Raii  hift.  95°*  3- 
T.  mont.  fpadiceum  ex  monte  Pilati.  Tournef.  herb, 
flee. 

T.  pratenfe  flore  rufefeente.  Vaill.  par.  196. 
Lupulinum  montanum,  capitulis  fpadiceis.  Rupp, 
jen.  207. 

Lotus  montanus  aureus,  amplo  lupuli  capitulo,  annuus. 
Barr.  ic.  1024. 

Spikes  oval  imbricate,  banners  bent  down  permanent ,  ca¬ 
lyxes  hairy ,  flem  ere  A.  ] 

48.  Trifolium  procumbens.  Procumbent  Plop  Trefoil. 
Lin.  f pec.  1088 .  fyft.  690.  Reich.  3.  5 61.  fl.  fuec. 

n.  673.  Schreb.  fpicil.  25.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
654.  Smith  brit.  792.  engl.  hot.  t.  945.  Hull. 
164.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n.  612.  Sibth.  oxon.  n. 
644.  Abbot  bedfl.  n.  538.  Pollich  pal.  n.  709. 
Leers  herborn.  n.  582.  Hall.  helv.  n.  364. 
Neck,  gallob.  313.  Villars  dauph.  3.  493. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1119.  Krock.  fllef.  n.  1215. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  7  96. 

T.  agrarium.  Hudf.  angl.  328.  Curt.  land.  3.  t.  45. 
Fl.  rufi.  t.  121.  Lightfl.  foot.  409.  Mill.  dift. 

#•  3- 

T.  pratenfe  luteum,  capitulo  Lupuli,  vel  agrarium. 
Raii  fyn.  330. 

T.  agr.  lut.  cap.  Lupuli  majus.  Mor.  hifl.  1.  142.  f. 

2.  t.  1 3.  /.  1.  ord.  1. 

T.  lupulinum.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  10.  f.  r. 

Melilotus  agraria.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  193. 

M.  qui  Trifolium  pratenfe  luteum,  capitulo  Lupuli 
vel  agrarium.  Vaill.  par.  t.  22.  /.  3. 

Spikes  oval  many  -flowered,  banners  grooved,  ftems  pro¬ 
cumbent,  common  petiole  elongated  at  the  bafe. 

49.  Trifolium  filiforme.  Leaf:  Trefoil. 

Lin.fpec.  1088.  Reich.  3.  562.  fl.  fuec.  n.  764. 
Hudf.  angl.  329.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  655. 

Smith  brit.  793.  Hull.  164.  Lightfl.  fcot.  410. 
Relh.  cant.  n.  614.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  646.  Abbot 
bedfl.  n.  540.  Leers  herborn.  n.  593.  Neck, 
gallob.  314.  Krock.  fllef.  11.  1216.  Allion. 

pedem.  n.  1 120. 

T.  lupulinum  minimum.  Mor.  hifl .  2.  142.  2. 
Tournef  .  inft.  404.  Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  331.  t.  14. 
f%  4* 

Spikes  few-flowered  loefe,  peduncles  flexuofe,  banners 
fmooth,  ftems  proftrate,  all  the  leaflets  fubfeflile. 

50.  Trifolium  minus.  Small  Yellow  Trefoil. 

Relh.  cant.  n.  613. 

T.  procumbens.  Fludfl  angl.  328.  Curt.  lond.  5.  t. 
S3-  30 7- 

1.  dubium.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  645.  Abbot  bedfl.  n.  539. 
T.  lupulinum  alterum  minus.  Raii  hifl.  949.  2.  fyn. 
330.  t.  14 .fl  3. 

T.  luteum  minimum.  Ger.  emac.  1186. 

Spikes  in  hemifpherical  heads,  peduncles  ft  iff,  banners 
fmoothifh,  ftems  proftrate,  common  petiole  very  fhort  at 
the  bafe. 

[51.  Trifolium  biflorum.  Two -flowered  Trefoil. 

Lin.fpec.  1088.  Reich.  3.  562.  Gron.  virg.  1. 
84.  2.  109. 

Anonis  mariana  lutea,  foliis  anguftioribus.  Petiv.  flc. 

84. 


im.  Upright  Hop  Trefoil, 
fyft.  690.  Reich.  3.  560.  fl.  fuec. 
cliff.  374.  Fl.  dan.  t.  558.  Hall 
Pollich.  tal.  n.  707.  Neck,  gallob. 


Spikes  two-flowered feftile, 
leaves  lanceolate .] 
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involucres  hifpid  funnel  form , 


DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  large  hollow, 
channelled  dalles,  that  rife  about  a  foot  high,  and  fend 
out  many  branches.  Leaves  ternate,  with  ovate  leaf¬ 
lets,  flightly  ferfate,  (landing  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
dalks.  The  dowers  are  collected  in  oblong  fpikes, 
which  (land  upon  very  long  foot-(lalks,  fpringing  from 
the  axils  at  every  joint  of  the  (talk  the  whole  length 
of  it :  they  are  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  (haped 
like  thofe  of  the  common  Melilot.  [The  legume  is 
not  much  longer  than  the  awl-fhaped  teeth  of  the 
caiyx,  obovate,  terminated  by  the  awl-fliaped  (lyle, 
membranaceous,  loofely  netted  with  longitudinal  nerves 
running  into  one  another,  one-celled,  valvelefs.  Seeds 
two  or  four,  (Miller  fays  two  or  three,)  of  a  rounded 
kidney  drape,  fmooth,  yellow  \ 

Native  of  Germany.  Cultivated  in  England  be¬ 
fore  1562,  by  William  Turner,  M.  D.  It  dowers  in 
augud  and  feptemberh]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the 
dowers  appear  in  june  and  july,  and  that  the  feeds 
ripen  the  beginning  of  feptember;  that  the  whole 
plant  has  a  very  drong  feent  like  that  of  Fenugreek, 
and  peri(hes  foon  alter  the  feeds  are  ripe. 

[2.  This  has  the  appearance  of  common  Melilot, 
(n.  5.)  but  is  very  tender,  only  two  feet  high,  and 
upright.  Branches  from  the  axils  (horter.  Stipules 
entire,  acuminate.  Leaves  obverfely  fubcordate  ob¬ 
long,  toothletted,  ternate.  Flowers  white  or  yellow, 
but  fo  fmall  that  their  parts  can  fcarcely  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  naked  eye.  Fruiting  fpike  long. 
Legumes  roundidi,  wrinkled,  furrounded  by  the  calyx 
at  the  bafe  only,  nodding c. 

Loureiro  deferibes  the  (lem  as  annual,  a  foot  and 
half  high,  round,  with  diffufed  branches :  the  leaves 
ternate,  ovate,  quite  entire :  the  dowers  purple,  ter¬ 
minating,  in  (hort  racemes :  the  legumes  lanceolate- 
ovate,  compreffed,  one-feeded,  naked.  According 
to  Gasrtner,  they  are  membranaceous,  very  thin, 
clofely  netted,  obtufe,  with  a  very  (hort  calyx  at  the 
bafe :  feeds  one  or  two,  ovate  or  angular  kidney- 
diaped,  ferruginous. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  Africa  and  Italy, 
if  the  plant  be  the  fame  in  all  thefe  countries. 

There  are  feveral  varieties,  which  according  to 
Linneus  fcarcely  pofiefs  fufficient  marks  to  diftinguidi 
them.  The  lad  is  feparated  by  Desfontaines,  who 
found  it  among  corn  in  Algiers,  under  the  name  of 
Melilotus  parvidora.  It  differs,  fays  he,  from  M. 
officinalis,  in  having  a  (horter  dem,  and  dowers  three 
or  four  tiroes  fmaller. 

Morifon  deferibes  the  dems  as  draight,  from  a  foot 
to  eighteen  inches  high 3  leaves  fmaller  and  more 
rounded  at  the  ends ;  dowers  yellow,  very  fmall,  in 
very  clofe  fpikes  3  legumes  very  fmall,  brown. 

Ray  compares  it  with  M.  italica,  than  which,  fays 
he,  it  is  fmaller  in  all  its  parts  3  dems  eighteen  inches 
and  more  in  height,  eredt,  round,  green,  never  red  : 
leaves  much  fmaller,  lefs  glaucous  3  lower  ones  broad 
and  almod  cordate,  entire,  upper  ones  long,  narrow, 
crenate,  obtufe  and  as  it  were  cut  off  at  the  end : 
dowers  honey-coloured  but  fmaller,  in  fpikes  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  more  frequent  chan  in  the 
italica :  legumes  round,  wrinkled.  Native  of  Dau- 
phine  5  whence  feeds  were  fent  by  Berhard  to  Morifon, 
who  cultivated  it  at  Oxford  before  1672. 

It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739 d:  but  is 
omitted  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Didtionary. 

3.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  plant  as  well  as  the  two 
former,  and  has  the  appearance  of  the  common  fort. 
Leaves  ternate,  dediy,  fubferrate.  Flowers  yellow, 
fmall.  Legumes  rather  oblong,  whitiffi,  wrinkled 
with  femicircular  dreaks.  Seeds  bigger  than  in  M. 
officinalis e. 

Stem  eredl,  round.  Leaves  obovate,  ferrulate. 
Racemes  axillary,  diort,  eredl.  Legumes  femiovate, 
gibbous,  with  bowed  parallel  dreaks f. 

Peduncles  axillary,  (horter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers 
fmall,  yellow,  raceme-headed.  Legumes  one  or 
two-feeded,  fubcompreffed,  pendulous,  oblong,  at- 

a  Gartner.  b  Hort.  kew.  c  Linn.  zeyl. 

6  Hort.  kew,  e  Linn,  mant,  1  Linn,  fuppl. 
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tenuated  to  both  ends,  acute,  (lightly  curved  in  on 
one  fide  E. 

Native  of  Sicily,  Italy  and  Barbary.  Ray  gatherec 
it  on  the  point  of  land  lying  between  the  Sicilian 
ftraits  and  the  port  of  Medina  \  Morifon  had  the 
feeds  of  this  alfo  from  Berhard  the  Apothecary,  whom 
he  calls,  rei  herbariae  callentifiimus.  It  flowered  in 
the  Oxford  garden  in  1672  '. 

4.  This  differs  from  the  next  fpecies,  in  having  the 
Item  altogether  round  ;  the  leaves  fmaller,  acuminate, 
acutely  ferrate  at  top ;  the  flowers  in  the  raceme  re¬ 
mote  and  on  longer  pedicels ;  the  peduncles  round, 
not  grooved ;  the  banners  of  the  flowers  folded  back, 
and  with  the  wings  not  outwardly  and  longitudinally 
converging  at  their  edges,  but  obliquely  divaricating  ; 
the  legumes  two-feeded,  little  wrinkled,  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  longer.  The  ftature  and  odour  are  the 
fame.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale  yellow  co¬ 
lour  k. 

Gaertner  defcribes  the  legume  as  coriaceous,  of  a 
lanceolate-fickle  fhape,  turgid,  beautifully  netted  with 
bowed  anaftomofing  ftreaks,  one -celled,  two-valved, 
but  fcarcely  opening  fpontaneoufly.  Seeds  two,  in- 
ferted  into  the  concave  future,  three-cornered-globu¬ 
lar,  fmooth,  rufefcent. 

Native  of  Poland.  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Mr. 
Thouin.  It  flowers  here  from  june  to  auguft1. 

5.  Root  annual,  ftrong,  woody.  Stem  upright, 
grooved,  yellowifh -green,  two  feet  high  or  more, 
with  fpreading  alternate  branches.  Leaves  ternate, 
petioled,  alternate :  leaflets  fmooth,  lanceolate-obo- 
vate,  or  according  to  Mr.  Woodward,  the  lower 
ones  oblong  wedge-fhaped,  the  upper  elliptical;  they 
vary  indeed  much  in  form,  and  are  commonly  ferrate, 
but  fometimes  nearly  entire.  Flowers  fmall,  droop¬ 
ing,  varying  in  colour,  but  with  us  almoft  always  of 
a  golden  yellow  colour :  they  grow  in  long,  pedun- 
cled,  axillary  fpikes,  very  clofe  together,  on  fhort 
capillary  pedicels,  each  having  a  fmall  awl-fhaped 
brafte.  Calyx  bell-fhaped,  hairy,  one-third  of  the 
length  of  the  corolla,  divided  half  way  down,  into 
five  nearly  equal  acute  teeth.  Legume  pendulous, 
elliptic,  very  fhort,  turgid,  (harp  at  both  ends,  wrin¬ 
kled  tranfverfely,  hairy;  containing  one  or  two,  yel¬ 
lowifh,  roundifh,  fmooth  feeds  m. 

Common  Melilot  grows  wild  in  mod  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  in  corn-fields,  paftures,  and  by  way  fides.  Mr. 
Miller  marks  Cambridgefhire,  and  Gerarde  Eflex,  for 
abundance  of  it.  There  cannot  be  a  worfe  weed 
among  bread-corn,  for  a  few  of  the  feeds  ground  with 
it  fpoil  the  flour,  by  communicating  their  peculiarly 
ftrong  tafte.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  with  the  corn. 

The  whole  plant  has  a  peculiar  fcent,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  fragrant  in  a  dry  (fate,  then  having  fome 
refemblance  to  that  of  Anthoxanthum.  The  flowers 
are  fweet;  a  water  diftilled  from  them  pofiefles  little 
odour  in  itfelf,  but  improves  the  flavour  of  other  fub- 
ftances.  In  medicine  it  was  efteemed  emollient  and 
digeftive,  and  was  ufed  in  fomentations  and  cataplafms, 
particularly  in  blifter-plafters ;  but  it  is  now  laid  afide, 
as  being  rather  acrid  and  irritating  than  emollient. 

Notwithftanding  its  ftrong  fmell  and  bitter  acrid 
tafte,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  difagreeable  to  any 
cattle ;  and  horfes  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fond  of  it. 
Hence  it  is  called  by  fome  Italian  writers  Trifolium 
caballinum. 

Mr.  Ray  affirms  that  it  is  fometimes  fown  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  food  of  kine  and  horfes.  We  do  not 
know  that  it  is  now  ever  cultivated  among  us.  Bees 
are  very  fond  of  the  flowers n. 

The  firft  variety  differs  only  in  having  white  flow¬ 
ers  ;  but  the  laft  has  a  biennial  root,  a  higher  fuffru- 
tefcent  ftem,  and  fmaller  flowers,  with  the  banner 
bent  down  at  the  fides  °. 

6.  Leaflets  obovate,  fmooth,  rounded  at  the  end, 
toothletted.  Peduncles  ftriated.  Flowers  fmall,  yel¬ 
low,  in  racemes.  Legumes  nodding,  round,  thickifh, 

8  Desfontaines.  h  Ray  hiil.  1  Mor.  hift. 

k  Linn.  fpec.  1  Hort.  kew. 

m  Woodw.  Mfs.  FI.  ruft.  Smith  brit. 
n  FI.  ruft.  Withering.  0  Linn.  fpec. 
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fcored  with  little  pits p :  according  to  Gsertner,  cori¬ 
aceous,  fubglobular,  very  fhortly  mucronate,  tortu- 
oufly  wrinkled  on  the  fides,  but  having  a  fmooth  pro¬ 
minent  future  at  the  edges.,  not  opening.  Seed  one 
or  two,  kidney-fhaped,  rufefcent. 

Native  of  Italy.  Cultivated  in  1596,  by  Gerarde. 
It  flowers  from  june  to  auguft q. 

Desfontaines  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  names 
Melilotus  fulcata,  and  fays  it  is  allied  to  this  and  the 
third ;  but  differs  in  having  a  procumbent  ftem,  and 
legumes  ftriated  in  a  bow  not  porous  as  in  M.  italica, 
nor  acute  as  in  M.  meflanenfis.  It  is  a  native  of  Al¬ 
giers,  in  corn-fields. 

7.  This  has  the  habit  of  Melilotus  italica,  with 
thick  leaves,  fcarcely  ferrate,  flefhy,  inodorous,  ob- 
tufe r.  Flowers  in  racemes,  nodding.  Legumes 
membranaceous,  flat,  ovate-orbicular,  pendulous,  con¬ 
taining  one  or  two  feeds s :  netted  with  tranfverfe  pa¬ 
rallel  capillary  vefiels,  pale  ftraw-coloured,  lubmargi- 
nate,  not  opening.  Seed  kidney-fhaped,  covered 
with  very  minute  raifed  dots,  flatted  a  little,  ferru¬ 
ginous.  When  there  are  two  feeds,  they  are  placed 
tranfverfely  *. 

Native  of  Candia  and  Algiers.— Cultivated  here  in 
1713,  and  flowering  from  june  to  auguft u. 

8.  The  fibrous  root  is  furnifhed  with  fmall  flefliy 
knobs,  as  in  Vicia  lathyroides  and  fome  others  of  this 
clafs,  apparently  to  refift  accidental  drought  during 
lummer.  Stems  from  two  to  five  inches  Ions',  form- 
ing  a  circle  round  the  root,  and  lying  clofe  to  the 
ground,  fmooth  and  moftly  unbranched.  Leaves  on 
long  (lender  foot-ftalks,  with  each  a  pair  of  lanceb- 
late,  pointed,  united  ftipules,  large  in  proportion  to 
the  plant.  Leaflets  feffile,  moftly  obcordate,  fmooth, 
ribbed,  more  or  lefs  acutely  and  diftantly  ferrate.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary,  much  (horter  than  the  leaf-ftalks, 
bearing  ufually  two,  but  fometimes  one,  three  or 
even  four  (lender  pale-red  flowers,  growing  parallel  to 
each  other.  Calyx  more  than  half  as  long  as  the  co¬ 
rolla,  pale  veined  with  deeper  green,  divided  half 
way  down  into  five  nearly  equal  Cetaceous  fegments. 
Petals  with  long  claws.  Pods  oblong,  tranfverfely 
rugged,  almoft  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  thick, 
blunt  but  terminating  in  a  fhort  point  turned  down¬ 
wards,  which  gives  them  fomething  the  appearance 
of  a  bird’s  claw,  whence  the  trivial  name.  They 
contain  about  eight  feeds x. 

Linneus  remarks  that  this  plant  is  an  intermediate 
fpecies  between  the  Trifoliums  and  the  Trigonellas. 

Native  of  Denmark,  France  and  Britain,  on  dry 
gravelly  heaths  and  paftures,  among  (hort  grafs,  flow¬ 
ering  in  june  and  july.  Thomas  Willifel  found  it 
among  corn,  half  a  mile  from  Tadcafter  toward  Sher- 
born;  alfo  near  Oxford  in  the  like  grounds.  Mr.  New¬ 
ton  in  company  with  Mr.  Ray  found  it  on  the  fandy 
banks  by  the  fea-fide  at  Tolefoury  in  Eflex  :  and  Mr. 
Doody  in  Tuthill-fields,  Weftminfter y.  Mr.  Curtis 
found  it  there,  and  on  Blackheath.  Mr.  Pitchford  on 
Mouflrold-heath,  near  Norwich.  Mr.  Hudfon  about 
Marazion  and  Penzance  in  Cornwall.  At  Maitland- 
bridge  between  Muflelburgh  and  Edinburgh.  But  pro¬ 
bably  the  fmall  fize  and  proftrate  pofition  ©f  this  Trefoil, 
may  have  caufcd  it  to  be  thought  more  rare  than  it  really 
is.  It  is  annual,  as  are  all  the  preceding  fpecies. 

9.  Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  from  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  in  height,  round,  with  feveral  (feven 
or  eight)  joints,  green  or  purplifti ;  at  each  joint,  is  a 
(heath  terminating  in  a  digitate  leaf,  the  number  of 
leaflets  varying  from  three  to  fix  or  (even,  but  the 
extreme  numbers  are  rare,  and  five  is  the  mod  com¬ 
mon  :  the  leaves  have  more  refemblance  to  thofe  of  a 
Lupin  than  of  a  Trefoil,  and  hence  the  names  of 
Lupinajier  and  Baftard  Lupin.  The  leaflets  are  lan¬ 
ceolate,  finely  ferrate,  and  unequal  in  fize.  There 
are  ufually  feveral  heads  at  the  end  of  the  ftem,  of  a 
roundifh  form,  with  the  flowers  pretty  thickly  fet : 
the  three  lower  teeth  of  the  calyx  are  nearly  the  length 
of  the  keel,  the  two  upper  ones  are  fhorter :  the 
banner  of  the  corolla  is  oblong,  near  half  an  inch  in 

P  Desfontaines.  s  Hort.  kew.  r  Linn.  fpec. 

8  Desfontaines.  1  Gaertner.  u  Hort,  kew. 
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length,  and  purple;  the  wings  are  broadifh,  and  pale 
purple ;  the  keel  is  pale,  arid  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  wings.  The  pod  is  longer  than  the  calyx,  pale 
brown,  and  contains  four  or  five  feeds.  The  circum- 
ftance  of  having  more  than  three  leaflets,  ufually  five, 
is  fufficient  to  diftinguifh  this  fpecies z. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  17 63  by  Mr. 
James  Gordon.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  \ 
Thunberg  found  it  in  Japan,  but  in  a  Hate  of  culti¬ 
vation. 

Desfontaines  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  lavi-ga- 
tum,  and  figures  in  i.  ao3.  It  is  the  fame  which 
JPoiret  has  given,  vol.  2.  p.  219.  This  has  the  habit 
of  T.  lupinajler,  but  differs  in  having  concave  ftipules 
toothed  at  the  end  and  folitary,  the  head  of  flowers 
peduncled,  and  the  corollas,  which  are  pale  yellow, 
fhorter  than  the  calyx.  The  leaflets,  which  are  three 
only,  are  lanceolate  and  ferrate.  He  found  it  in 
meadows  near  La  Calle  in  Barbary. 

10.  Leaves  loft.  Seeds  two  or  three  b.~Native  of 
Virginia. 

11.  Root  annual.  Stem  branched  at  bottom,  pa¬ 
tulous,  even.  Leaves  on  long  petioles ;  leaflets 
fmooth,  ftriated,  the  lower  obovate,  the  upper  elliptic, 
finally  lanceolate.  Stipules  very  wide,  rhombed  with 
an  awl-fhaped  point.  Peduncles  grooved,  axillary, 
fhorter  than  the  petiole.  Spikes  with  an  oblong  or 
fubglobular  rachis.  Calyx  naked,  with  awl-fhaped 
teeth ;  the  two  upper  ones  longer  than  the  corolla, 
after  flowering  bent  back  with  the  teeth  fpreading. 
Corolla  very  fmall.  -  Between  the  flowers  linear  acu¬ 
minate.  brakes,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  corolla 
Native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  in  paftures. 

12.  Root  perennial.  Stem  branched,  grooved,  a 
foot  high,  afcending,  not  creeping.  Stipules  lanceo¬ 
late  acute,  ending  in  a  hair.  Leaflets  ovate- acute, 
ferrate-toothletted.  Peduncles  not  very  long,  but 
yet  jointed,  as  in  the  fpecies  next  following.  Recep¬ 
tacle  ovate,  concave.  Chaffs  lanceolate,  linear,  very 
acute.  Corollas  gaping d. 

Desfontaines  defcribes  a  plant  under  this  name,  but 
he  doubts  whether  it  be  the  hybridum  of  Linneus,  the 
pod  having  only  two  feeds  or  thereabouts.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  of  a  pale  role-colour ;  whereas  in  the  true  hy¬ 
bridum  it  is  white  turning  brown,  as  in  repens.  Ret- 
zius  however  fays  it  is  always  tmged-with  red.  This 
author  iufpeCts  that  Vaillant’s  plant  is  a  different  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  that  being  annual,  and  much  taller,  with  white 
flowers. 


Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Linneus  thinks 
it  was  at  firft  produced,  by  the  pollen  of  Tr.  pra- 
tenfe  impregnating  the  germ  of  Tr.  repens. 

The  hybridum  of  Hudfon  is  only  a  more  branching 
and  upright  variety  of  the  repens ,  and  quite  diftintt 
from  the  hybridum  of  Linneus e. 

13.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.1  Stems  numerous, 
proltrate,  creeping,  extending  wide,  branched  at  the 
bafe,  leafy,  fmooth.  L, eaves  on  long  petioles.  Leaf¬ 
lets  nearly  feffile,  ovate  or  obcordate,  toothletted, 
fmooth,  moft  commonly  having  a  brown  and  white 
arch  or  crefcent  in  the  middle.  Stipules  lanceolate- 
ovate,  in  pairs,  lengthened  out  into  an  awn,  veined 
vv'ta  PurP^e*  Petioles  and  peduncles  very  long, 
a  cending  or  upright.  Flowers  many,  as  far  as  fixty, 
m  a  clofe  head,  very  large  in  the  cultivated  plant,  and 
of  a  round  fhape ;  each  flower  is  on  a  fhort  pedicel, 
and  has  a  fmall  awl-fhaped  braCte.  Calyx  fmooth, 
and  generally  reddifh,  marked  with  ten  ftreaks;  the 
teeth  nearly  equal,  only  the  two  upper  ones  rather 
longer  than  the  others.  Corolla  white  or  tinged  with 
puiple,  permanent.  The  flowers  Hand  upright  till  they 
are  withering,  and  then  they  hang  down.  Legumes  ob- 
ong,  round,  fmooth,  covered  with  the  corolla,  contain- 

10  tW°  t0  ^Ur  (commonty  three  or  four)  feeds. 

White  Clover  is  common  in  paftures  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe ;  flowering  from  the  end  of 
niayto  feptember.  There  are  many  varieties,  de¬ 
pending  on  richnefs  or  poverty  of  foil.  Haller  has 
notice  no  lefs  than  eleven.-  Mr.  Curtis  has  obferved 
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two  more  remarkable :  one  with  leaves  of  a  deep 
purple  colour,  cultivated  in  gardens  as  an  ornamental 
plant;  the  other  proliferous,  or  having  fmall  heads  of 
leaves  growing  out  of  the  flowers.  In  a  fertile  moift 
foil,  as  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  it  has  a  more  upright 
branching  ftem,  but  it  is  ftill  fufficiently  diftinbt  from 
T.  hybridum. 

On  all  our  good  lands  it  feems  to  come  fpontane- 
oufly;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  growth  of  it  is 
much  encouraged  by  fpreading  of  afhes  or  other  ma¬ 
nure.  It  does  not  come  early,  neither  is  it  of  a  tall 
growth ;  but  it  forms  an  excellent  bottom  in  paftures, 
and  produces  great  abundance  of  iucculent  ftalks  and 
leaves,  affording  late  feed  in  dry  fummers,  when 
grades  are  moftly  burnt  up.  Mr.  Curtis  affirms  that 
a  Angle  feedling,  in  his  garden,  covered  more  than  a 
yard  fquare  of  ground,  in  one  fummer. 

It  does  not  feem  to  be  afeertained  when  this  White 
Trefoil  came  firft  into  cultivation  here,  but  it  feems 
to  be  of  late  date :  for  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ge- 
rarde,  Parkinfon,  or  Ray,  as  an  agricultural  plant  in 
this  country,  nor  by  any  of  the  writers  on  hufoandry 
of  the  17th  century,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
difeover. 

Gerarde  however  fays,  that  there  is  a  Trefoil  of 
this  kind,  which  is  fown  in  fields  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  in  Italy,  &c.  that  cometh  up  ranker  and  higher 
than  that  which  groweth  in  meadows,  and  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  food  for  cattle,  both  to  fatten  them,  and  caufe 
them  to  give  great  ftore  of  milk.  Her  ball,  p.  ioitf. 
edit.  1 597 '  . 

14.  Native  of  America. 

15.  Root  very  large.  Leaflets  hard,  bright  green, 
entire,  fmooth.  Flowers  on  a  fcape  or  naked  ftem 
two  or  three  inches  in  length,  purple  or  bright  red. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  very  long,  the  upper  ones 
wider,  the  loweft  capillary.  Banner  very  long,  ftri¬ 
ated,  flefli- coloured  with  purple  lines,  keel  very 
fhort,  wings  longer.  Legume  fhort,  turgid,  con¬ 
taining  two  feeds.  Native  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Monte  Baldo,  &c.s  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Drs. 
Pitcairn  and  Fothergill.  It  flowers  from  june  to  au- 
guft h. 

It  is  called  Reglijjfe  des  Alpes ,  from  the  tafte  of  the 
root,  and  becauie  it  is  ufed  inftead  of  Liquorice  in 
the  Alps '. 

16.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  furnifhed  with  knob£. 
Stems  proftrate,  about  three  inches  in  length,  or 
longer,  fpreading  clofe  to  the  ground,  almoft  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  broad  fheathing  ftipules  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  leaves.  Leaflets  obcordate,  hairy  on  both  fides, 
entire.  Peduncles  bearing  three  or  four  flowers,  at 
firft  eretft,  but  before  the  fruit  ripens  they  are  bent  to 
the  ground,  producing  from  their  extremities,  little 
white  thick  fibres,  ftar-like  at  their  tips,  which  be¬ 
come  recurved  and  rigid,  enveloping  the  fruit :  thefe 
look  fo  like  roots,  that  till  Mr.  Curtis  explained  their 
economy,  they  were  miftaken  for  fuch,  and  Dillenius, 
aware  that  the  plant  being  an  annual,  did  not  propa¬ 
gate  itfelf  by  thefe  fuppofed  roots,  conjectured  they 
might  draw  moifture  to  nourifh  the  feed.  The  long 
blender  milk-white  petals  render  this  fpecies  con- 
fpicuous,  though  when  firft  been,  they  are  feldom 
taken  for  the  flowers  of  a  Trefoil.  The  calyx-teeth 
are  long  and  hairy.  Pod  thin,  covered  by  its  calyx, 
containing  one  dark-brown  feed  k. 

Native  of  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  England,  in 
expofed  gravelly  fituations,  and  particularly  in  heaths, 
as  Blaekheath,  Hyde  Park,  Greenwich  Park,  &c. 
where  its  flowers  are  vifible  among  the  fhort  grabs  in 
may,  and  through  the  fummer  to  auguft.  Gamlingay  by 
the  windmills,  and  near  White-wood,  Cambridgelhire- 
Between  Elthara  and  Deptford,  Kent.  Bach-hills, 
near  Bungay,  Suffolk.  Mangotsfield-common  near 
Bath.  Salt-marfh  at  Lymington.  Shotover-hill,-  by 
the  road  to  Cuddefdon,  Oxfordfhire.  A-mpthill  and 
Clophill,  Bedfordfhire. 

17.  Root  annual.  Stems  filiform,  a  foot  long,  de¬ 
cumbent.  Pleads  lateral,  globular,  villofe,  peduncled. 

f  F!.  raft.  Smith  brit.  Cart.  land.  ?  Halier  and  Viilars. 
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The  lower  florets  only  corolled  and  fertile ;  the  reft 
mutilated  and  drying  away  into  a  woolly  fubftance, 
fill  the  head,  bend  back  to  the  fides  and  conceal  the 
fertile  calyxes  h 

Loureiro  defcribes  the  flem  as  annual,  a  foot  and 
half  long,  nearly  upright,  branched  ;  the  leaflets  ob¬ 
long;  the  flowers  pale,  axillary  and  terminating,  in  a 
globular  head,  furrounded  with  many  white  villofe 
hairs,  the  upper  ones  without  petals  and  barren.  Le¬ 
gumes  ovate,  one-feeded. 

Native  of  Arabia,  Syria  and  China.  , 

Loureiro  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  names  Tri¬ 
folium  cufpidatum.  It  has  a  perennial,  fuffruticofc 
Item,  four  feet  high,  hirfute,  eredf,  with  afcending 
branches :  leaflets  linear,  quite  entire,  with  a  fharp 
cufp  having  a  rounded  tip  growing  to  them ;  flowers 
lateral  on  lubcapitate  peduncles,  few  together ;  ca¬ 
lyxes  hairy ;  banner  of  the  corolla  ovate,  white  with 
a  purple  fpot:  legume  naked,  one-feeded: 

Native  of  Cochirichina. 

He  has  alfo  a  third  fpecies,  which  he  names  Tr. 
volubile,  which  has  an  herbaceous,  flender,  round 
long,  procumbent  Item,  frequently  becoming  twining 
the  leaflets  roundifl-),  quite  entire,'  tomentofe  :  flowers 
yellow,  in  axillary  many-flowered  heads :  legumes  ob¬ 
long,  acute,  naked,  fmooth,  two-feeded.  Native  of 
the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa. 

1 8.  This  is  allied  to  the  next,  but  the  whole  ca¬ 
lyxes  are  hairy.  Stemlets  tomentofe.  Brakes  three 
very  large,  cordate,  coloured  at  the  edges.  Stipules 
the  fize  of  the  leaves m.  Annual.  * 

.  Stems  many,  villofe,  procumbent.  Leaves  the 
fize  of  T.  agrarium,  villofe,  obcordate.  Stipules 
membranaceous,  ovate,  acuminate,  fheathinm  Flow¬ 
ers  in  terminating,  fellile,  folitary  heads.  Involucres 
three  to  five-leaved,  large,  concave,  orbicular,  co¬ 
loured  at  the  edge,  embracing  the,  hemifpherical  head 
one  three-leaved.  Flowers  denfe,  heaped.  Calyx- 
teeth  fetaceous,  equal,  very  villofe.  Corolla  fmall 
ihorter  than  the  calyx  ft  J 

Native  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  hills  about  Aimers. 
y-Introduced  in  1768,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers 
in  may  and  june  °. 

\9'  -Pl^nt  annual.  Stems  diffuled.  Lower  leaves 
petioled,  upper  fubfefiile :  leaflets  obtufe,  indiftindtly 
ferrulate.  Stipules  linear-fubulate.  Heads  termi¬ 
nating,  ovate-rounded.  Calyxes  after  flowering  elon¬ 
gated.  The  calyx-teeth  have  a  few  fliff  hairs  at  the 
end,  which  render  the  head  hifpid p. 

Leaves  cordate,  nerved,  ciliate  at  the  edo-e.  Spikes 
terminating,  ovate,  hilpid9.  0  ^ 

Native  of  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

-°*  This  is  a  large  elegant  Trefoil.  Stalks  one  or 
moie,  fimpie,  upright,  ftrong,  round  except  that 
they  are  a  little  flatted  towards  the  top,  coloured,  from 
a  foot  to  near  two  feet  in  length.  Leaves  oblong  el¬ 
liptic,  or  lanceolate,  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
not  unlike  thole  of  Trifolium  alpeftre,  naked  or  void 
of  hairs  on  both  fides,  finely  ferrate  round  the  edge 
by  means  of  the  veins  running  out  into  fmall  curved 
points  diredted  towards  the  top,  fhorter  and  longer 
alternately.  The  ftipules  with  their  flieaths  are  very 
large,  in  a  manner  covering  the  flralk,  and  are  not 
hairy :  the  former  are  fometimes  obfeurely  ferrulate, 
and  the  latter,  efpecially  the  upper  ones,  are  much 
inflated.  There  is  ufually  only  one  fpike  of  flowers 
to  a  ftalk,  but  in  gardens  there  are  Sometimes  two. 
The  fpike  is  at  firft  leflile,  and  concealed  within  the 
floral  flieaths,  with  a  leaf  on  each  fide  of  it ;  but  as 
it  advances  becomes  peduncled :  it  is  of  an  oblono- 
oval  or  cylindric  form,  blunt  at  the  top,  two  or  three 
inches  in  length,  upright,  and  the  flowers  are  very 
dole  let;  with  leaflets  or  bradtes  between  them.  Ca¬ 
lyx  in  reality  fmooth,  but  the  teeth  having  long  white 
hairs  on  them,  which  fpread  very  much,  the  whole 
has  the  appearance  of  being  hairy :  the  four  upper 
teeth  are  very  fhort,  but  the  fifth  tooth  is  as  long  as 
t  le  whole  corolla,  and  at  leaft  three  times  as  lono-  as 
the  other  teeth.  Corolla  one-petalled,  of  a  dark  red 
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purple :  tube  long;  banner  ovate  and  fharp;  wings 
bluntifh,  fpreading  or  rolled  back,  of  the  fame  length 
with  the  banner,  but  of  a  paler  colour;  keel  fhorter, 
and  of  a  darker  purple r.  Legume  roundifh,  flat, 
one-feeded  ft 

.  ^f!ve  t^e  South  of  Europe,  and  about  Algiers 
in  Africa.  As  far  as  we  know,  it  has  not  been  culti¬ 
vated  for  cattle  :  it  feerns  to  be  of  a  good  quality, 
and  to  be  fufficiently  produdtive.  Linneus  marks 
this  Trefoil  as  annual,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
being  perennial. 

Jacquin’s  figure  is  drawn  from  a  tall  plant,  and 
thus  bears  fome  refemblance  to  Tr.  alpeftre.  The 
fpike  varies  much  in  length,  from  one  inch  to  four 
inches :  hence  Cafpar  Bauhin’s  two  fpecies  —Jpica  ob- 
longa  rubra  and  longijftma  rubente  ft 

This  is  a  larger  plant  than  the  alpeftre,  the  leaves 
a.re  free  from  hairs  on  both  fides,  and  the  edges  are 
finely  ferrated,  as  in  Tr.  montannm ;  both  fheaths  and 
ftipules  are  much  larger,  and  not  hairy,  the  former 
fwelling,  the  latter  ferrulate ;  fpikes  at  firft  fefiile,  but 
afterwards  peduncled  j  calyx  fmooth,  the  teeth  only 
hairy  or  ciliate,  and  the  lovveft  tooth  a s  long  as  the 
whole  flower11. 

I  have  feen  this,  fays  Johnfon,  ( 1633 )  ’n  the  gardens 
of  fome  of  our  florifts.  It  flowers  in  may  and  pine*. 

21.  Root  perennial,  flunking  almoft  right  dov/n, 
and  fcarcely  creeping,  branching,  granulated,  afh- 
coloured.  Stems  afcending,  a  foot  high  and  more, 
below  flatted  a  little  on  one  fide  (when  dried  three- 
cornered)  otherwife  round,  above  ftriated  and  fome- 
what  villofe,  ufually  fomewbat  branched,  branches 
fpreading,  without  any  axillary  tumour ;  green  or 
tinged  with  brownifh  red.  Stipules  wide:ovate,  con¬ 
nate,  pale,  ending  in  a  fhort  capillary  awn  hairy  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  tip,  having  purple  nerves  branch¬ 
ing  towards  the  edge  and  anaftomofing,  fheaths  very 
wide,  embracing,  bowed  on  each  fide  at  the  edge, 
fmooth  or  fometimes  a  little  hairy.  Petioles  unequal, 
moftly  very  long,  many  times  longer  than  the  ftipules* 
fpreading.  Leaflets  unequal,  ovate  or  oval,  obtufe, 
thofe  of  the  lower  leaves  much  fnialler,  almoft  orbi¬ 
cular,  retufe,  all  with  deprefled  veins  on  the  upper 
furface,  and  with  raifed  ones  on  the  lower,  for  the 
moft  part  marked  on  the  upper  furface  with  a  central 
pale  fubfagittate  fpot;  they  are  fubciliate,  and  moftly 
quite  entire,  but  fometimes  flightly  and  acutely  crenu- 
late.  Spikes  of  flowers  terminating,  ovate,  obtufe, 
folitary,  (very  feldom  two,)  fometimes  peduncled,  but 
commonly  feflile  between  two  oppofite  eredt  floral 
leaves.  Flowers  many  in  a  fpike,  clofely  imbricate, 
eredt,  having  a  peculiar  fmell.  Calyx  filky,  hairy, 
pale,  fometimes  tinged  with  purple,  with  ten  ftreaks 
dark  green  or  red,  feldom  brown  :  teeth  awl-fhaped, 
green,  often  more  or  lefs  tinned  with  red ;  the  four 
upper  ones  equal,  the  length  of  the  tube  of  the  calyx, 
the  loweft  a  little  longer,  (twice  as  long  Sm.)  yet 
fhorter  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  eredt  when  the 
fe'ed  is  ripe,  whereas  the  others  fpread  very  much. 
Corolla  purple,  one-petalled:  banner  longer  than' the 
wings,  truncate  and  often  emarginate,  with  ftreaks  of 
deeper  purple  ;  wings  paler,  longer  than  the  keel. 
Legume  one-feeded y. 

On  comparing  carefully  the  purple  Clover  as  culti¬ 
vated,  with  our  perennial  Trefoil  as  it  grows  in  our 
dry  paftures,  I  found  that  the  ftalks  were  much 
fmaller,  ftiffer,  and  more  pubefeent  in  the  latter,  and 
that  they  were  not  grooved ;  the  leaf-ftalks  were  very 
long  and  pubelcent;  the  leaflets  fmaller  and  much 
more  pubeicent,  even  the  upper  furface  as  much  fo 
as  the  lower  furface  of  the  other,  with  white  hairs 
clofely  prefled  to  the  furface ;  the  flieaths  narrower* 
not  pubefeent,  but  ending  in  much  longer  points, 
which  are  fet  with  long  white  hairs  ftanding  out; 
fpikes  or  heads  of  flowers  more  lengthened  out  than 
in  the  cultivated  plant,  having  fewer  floWers,  and 
varying  in  colour  from  the  paleft  to  full  purple ;  on 
each  fide  of  the  fpike  was  a  leaf  as  in  the  other,  but 
fmaller,  extremely  pubefeent,  and  not  always  leflile, 
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the  involucral  fheath  from  which  thefe  floral  leaves 
rife  was  very  hairy  about  the  edge;  the  fpike  was 
more  villofe,  and  when  young  extremely  fo ;  tube  of 
the  calyx  greenifli  white  with  purple  lines,  ending  in 
five  long  purplifh  fegments,  having  many  white  hairs 
Handing  out,  and  difpofed  as  in  the  cultivated  Clover, 
but  the  flrft  and  fecond  pair  more  different  in  their 
lengths;  tube  of  the  corolla  white  or  pale  purple; 
wings  much  longer  than  the  keel,  but  much  fhorter 
than  the  banner,  which  is  marked  with  lines  of  a 
deeper  purple  ;  the  keel  purple,  but  the  wings  ufually 
white,  at  lead:  in  the  middle  within 2. 

This  was  erroneoufly  fet  down  in  Flora  ruftica,  foi 
the  Trifolium  medium  of  Hudfon’s  firft  edition,  and 
alpeftre  of  the  fecond  edition,  of  the  Flora  anglica ; 
but  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  both  of  the  defcrip- 
tion  and  figure  given  in  Flora  ruftica.  Mod:  of  the 
differences  between  this  wild  and  the  cultivated  Clo¬ 
ver,  may  be  accounted  for  from  foil  and  culture ;  and 
the  varieties  even  of  the  wild  Trifolium  pratenfe  are 
numerous.  It  is  common  in  paflures  all  over  Europe, 
and  is  found  in  Siberia,  Barbary  and  North  America ; 
fo  that  it  is  indigenous  of  the  four  continents.  It 
flourifhes  moil  in  fertile  moiftifh  foils,  and  open  fitu- 
ations,  but  does  not  rejeft  drier,  and  even  barren 
foil,  and  fhady  places;  flowering  from  may  to  fep- 
tember. 

Trifolium  pratenfe  is  very  diftincl  from  the  next 
fpecies,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded.  The 
root  is  much  fmaller ;  the  flems  are  not  flexuofe,  in 
the  wild  plant  they  are  lower,  more  procumbent, 
often  folitary,  lefs  branched,  and  not  unfrequently 
quite  Ample ;  the  flipules  are  fmall  and  differently 
fhaped;  the  fheaths  much  larger,  not  ciliate,  and 
commonly  veined  with  red  or  brown ;  there  are  al¬ 
ways  two  floral  leaves ;  the  leaflets  are  fhorter,  for  the 
moft  part  ovate,  blunter,  commonly  fpotted  with 
white,  and  more  indiftindtly  veined,  the  veins  on  the 
upper  furface  in  the  living  plant  depreffed,  but  in  the 
dried  one  railed ;  the  fpike  is  fmaller,  much  lefs  fre¬ 
quently  peduncled  or  double,  and  not  flatted  at  the 
top ;  the  calyx  never  quite  fmooth ;  the  corolla 
fmaller,  much  more  unequal,  for  the  moft  part  of  a 
paler  purple,  or  at  leaft  with  the  wings  not  deeper  co¬ 
loured  at  the  end,  as  in  Trifolium  medium;  the  ban¬ 
ner  alfo  is  narrower,  and  it  flowers  earlier. 

(3  The  cultivated  purple  Trefoil,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Broad  Clover,  is  much  larger  anc 
fmoother  than  the  wild  plant,  and  has  more  flems, 
the  leaflets  are  fharper,  the  fpike  is  moftly  peduncled, 
and  not  fo  unfrequently  double,  the  calyx  is  for  the 
moft  part  more  villofe,  with  the  lower  tooth  longer 
in  proportion,  the  banner  and  wings  of  the  corolla 
are  more  diverging,  jfte  ftyle  is  frequently  fnorter, 
and  the  legume  two-feeded.  In  this  ftate,  the  Items 
being  diffufed  and  having  a  tendency  to  bend,  it  looks 
fo  like  Trifolium  medium  at  a  diftance,  that  it  might 
eafily  be  taken  for  it,  but  on  a  nearer  infpedtion  it 
may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  ftipules,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  by  the  calyx-teeth,  which  are  very  different  \ 

Mr.  Woodward  and  Dr.  Stokes  are  of  opinion  that 
this  differs  from  the  wild  plant  in  nothing  but  fize. 
Mr.  Swayne  on  the  contrary  thinks  it  fpecifically  dif¬ 
ferent,  the  heads  of  that  being  globular,  of  this 
oval.  It  feldom  remains  in  the  ground  more  than 
two  years  \] 

Mr.  Miller  alfo  afferts,  that  he  has  often  fown  the 
feeds  of  the  cultivated  red  Clover,  and  the  wild  red 
meadow  Trefoil  in  the  fame  bed,  and  that  they  con¬ 
stantly  produced  the  two  fpecies  without  varying. 
He  obferves,  that  the  ftalks  of  the  Meadow  Trefoil 
are  weak  and  hairy,  the  ftipules,  which  embrace  the 
foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves  are  narrow  and  very  hairy ; 
the  heads  of  flowers  are  rounder  and  not  fo  hairy  as 
thofe  of  the  red  Clover,  the  ftalks  of  which  are 
ftrongj  almoft  fmooth,  furrowed,  and  rile  twice  the 
neight  of  the  other ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  large, 
oval  and^  hairy,  the  corolla  opens  much  wider,  and 
ene  tube  is  fhorter  than  that  of  the  wild  fort.  Clover 
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has  been  fo  much  cultivated  in  England  for  near  a 
hundred  years  paft c,  that  the  feeds  have  been  flut¬ 
tered  over  moft  of  our  paftures,  and  this  has  deceived 
the  botanifts  into  an  opinion  that  the  Meadow  Trefoil 
is  improved  into  Red  Clover  by  culture. 

[In  a  cultivated  plant,  raifed  from  Dutch  feed,  I 
found  the  ftalk  brownifh  red  in  places,  grooved, 
white  near  the  head  of  flowers  with  hairs  prefied  dole 
to  it;  leaflets  ovate,  blotched  with  white  on  the  upper 
furface,  covered  with  hairs  preffed  clofe  to  it  on  the 
under  furface,  the  edge  not  ferrate,  but  fet  with  hairs: 
the  fheaths  very  broad,  membranaceous  with  ftrong 
ribs :  the  heads  of  flowers  globular,  with  a  feftile  leaf 
on  each  fide,  rifing  from  a  very  broad  fheath,  forming 
involucres  to  the  head,  which,  when  young,  appears 
villofe :  the  calyx  whitifh,  ending  in  five  long  green 
fegments,  having  a  few  long  white  hairs  on  them 
Handing  out,  the  fecond  pair  is  very  little  longer  than 
the  upper  pair,  but  the  loweft  Angle  one  is  much 
longer :  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  white ;  the  wings 
are  very  little  longer  than  the  keel ;  and  the  banner  is 
longer  than  the  wings. 

Red  or  Broad  Clover  has  been  long  under  culture 
in  Flanders  and  other  countries  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  it  has  at  length  nearly  furmounted  inve¬ 
terate  prejudice  in  Britain.  Though  it  was  ftrongly 
recommended  and  fhewn  experimentally  to  be  excel¬ 
lent  in  the  Axteenth  century,  yet  at  the  clofe  of  the 
feventeenth  it  was  afked,  what  could  be  the  reafon 
why  the  great  advantage  got  in  Staffordftiire  and 
Worcefterihire  by  fov/ing  of  Clover,  can  fcarce  pre¬ 
vail  with  any  in  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire  to  fow  an 
handful  upon  the  fame  fort  of  land d. 

Sir  Richard  Wefton  in  1645  gives  an  account  of 
its  culture  in  Flanders,  and  fays  that  he  law  it  cutting 
near  Antwerp  on  the  flrft  of  june  1644,  being  then 
two  feet  long  and  very  thick ;  that  he  faw  it  cut  again 
on  the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  being  twenty  inches 
long;  and  a  third  time  in  auguft,  being  eighteen 
inches  long;  and  all  this  upon  heath  ground.  At  the 
end  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  publifhed  by  Hart- 
lib,  is  an  advertifement,  that  if  any  defire  to  have  the 
great  Clover  of  Flanders,  they  may  enquire  at  Mr. 
James  Long’s  fhop  at  the  Barge  on  Billingfgate. 
Whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  then  cultivated 
in  England,  at  leaft  by  fome  curious  pcrfons. 

Walter  Blith,  in  1653,  is  very  copious  in  his  direc¬ 
tions  for  planting  Trefoyle  or  great  Claver  Grafs,  as 
he  calls  it ;  we  may  prefume  therefore  that  the  culture 
of  it  had  made  fome  progrefs  at  that  time. 

Thefe  are  the  flrft  notices  that  I  find  of  the  culture 
of  Red  Clover  in  this  country. 

Gerarde,  in  1597,  fays  there  is  a  Trefoil,  which  is 
fown  in  fields  of  the  Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and 
divers  other  places  beyond  the  feas,  that  cometh  up 
ranker  and  higher  than  that  which  groweth  in  mea¬ 
dows,  and  is  an  excellent  food  for  cattle,  both  to 
fatten  them,  and  caufe  them  to  give  great  {lore  of 
milk.  But  he  gives  no  hint  of  its  being  then  intro¬ 
duced  into  England.  Nor  does  his  editor,  Johnlon 
in  1633,  or  Parkinfon  in  1640.  Worlidge,  in  1681, 
has  very  little  but  what  he  copies  from  Sir  Richard 
Wefton,  Hartlib  and  Blith.  Ray,  in  1686,  dillin- 
guifhes  accurately  the  greater  purple  Meadow  Trefoil 
from  the  common  ;  and  fays  that  it  is  fown  in  fields, 
“  pro  bourn  &  jumentorum  pabulo,”  under  the  name 
of  Common  Clover-grafs.  Laftly,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mr.  Lifle  fpeaks  of  it  as 
then  commonly  cultivated  in  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire, 
Gloucefterfhire,  Leicefterfhire,  &c. 

Befides  the  principal  ufe  to  which  Clover  is  ap¬ 
plied,  for  feeding  cattle,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  heads  are  ufed  in  Sweden  to  dye  woollen  green. 
With  alum  they  give  a  light,  and  with  copperas  a 
dark  green*.  The  feeds  alio  yield  a  dye. 

y.  Common  Pprple  Trefoil  varies  fometimes  with 
a  white  flower.  And  Mr.  Swayne  found  a  Angle 
plant  with  yellowifk-white  or  cream-coloured  flowers, 

p  This  was  faid  in  1739. 
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like  that  of  the  ochroleucum ,  but  refembling  the  pra- 
tenfe  in  every  thing  eife  f. 

_  This  is  commonly  fuppofed,  by  Englifh  bota- 
nifts,  to  be  a  variety  of  the  pratenfe ,  on  account  of 
its  having  a  fimilar,  though  ftarved  appearance  ;  the 
ftipules  being  in  like  manner  awned,  and  the  teeth  .of  j 
the  calyx  nearly  equal.  But  it  differs  in  other  reipedts 
very  materially ;  having  the  leaves  oppofite,  the  leaf¬ 
lets  fmall,  (hort  and  obcordate,  the  peduncle  very 
long,  and  deftitute  of  floral  leaves.  Haller  places  it 
as  a  variety  of  his  n.  378,  which  is  the  ochroleucum  g. 
It  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Rand  between  Peckham  and 
Camberwell. 

Other  varieties  have  been  frequently  obtruded  upon 
the  public,  under  the  names  of  Cow-grafs  and  Marl- 
grafs. 

Mr.  Lifle,  in  his  Obfervations  on  Hufbandry  (p. 
250.)  fays :  ££  the  broad-clover  grafs,  which  of  late 
“  years  (1707)  had  obtained  fome  credit  as  a  longer- 
“  living  grafs  than  the  common  broad-clover,  and  is 
“  fown  under  the  name  of  Cow-grafs,  I  find  to  be 
£t  the  common  purple  Trefoil,  or  honeyfuckle  Tre- 
“  foil,  as  defcribed  by  Mr.  Ray  (hift.  944.)  diftin- 

guifhed  from  the  great  purple  meadow  Trefoil, 

££  which  has  always  hitherto  been  fowed  by  the  far- 
£f  mers,  and  I  doubt  not  but  always  will;  for  by  ex¬ 
perience  I  find  the  other  not  to  yield  half  the  bur- 
*£  den,  nor  indeed  in  poor  ground  to  be  a  longer  liver 
<£  than  the  common  fort.” 

The  Cow-grafs  however  has  again  been  much 
fpoken  of.  The  late  Mr.  Curtis  had  fome  plants 
fenc  him  out  of  Hampfffire,  Mr.  Lille’s  country,  and 
fiom  one  of  thel'e  it  was  exadtly  figured  in  the  Flora 
Ruftica,  t.  36.  They  appeared  to  be  large,  fuccu- 
lent,.  coarfe  and  very  hairy ;  on  comparing  them  with 
ipecimens  of  the  wild  broad  Clover,  which  Mr. 
Curtis  had  collected  from  different  parts  of  Batterlea- 
fieid,  the  chief  diftinftions  feemed  to  be,  that  in  the 
latter  the  heads  of  flowers  were  fmaller,  the  (talks 
green  and  without  hairs  till  they  approached  the  heads, 
and  that  the  flowers  opened  earlier.  Thofe  who  cul¬ 
tivate  the  Cow-grafs  will  judge  from  the  figure  given 
in  Flora  Ruftica,  whether  theirs  be  the  fame  plant, 
or  whether  different  varieties  may  not  be  cultivated 
under  the  fame  name h. 

Marle-grals  has  by  fome  been  fuppofed  to  be  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Tr.  medium ,  but  Mr.  Swayne  affures  us  that 
it  is  the  native  Tr.  pratenfe l.  It  has  the  name  from 
being  the  production  of  marl  land,  which  would  in¬ 
duce  one  to  think  that  it  is  rather  a  variety  of  the  next 
fpecies  than  of  this.  It  was  firft  noticed  and  collected 
fifty  or  fixty  years  ago  by  Mr.  James,  who  lived  on 
a  farm  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  in  the  pa- 
rilh  of  Chilcompton.  By  his  afliduity  in  preferving 
and  propagating  the  feed,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years 
it  became  common,  and  has  been  confidered  as  a  va¬ 
luable  lubftitute  for  red  or  broad  Clover,  to  which  it 
bears  rather  a  ftriking  analogy,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  will  continue  much  longer  in  the  landk.  Dr. 
Stokes  relates,  on  the  information  of  a  farmer,  that 
cattle  are  not  fond  of  it,  till  it  is  touched  by  the  froft : 
but  that  is  on  fuppofition  that  the  Marie -grafs  is  Tr. 
medium  *. 

22.  Root  perennial,  defeending,  creeping,  brownilh 
afh-coloured.  Stems  fomewhat  inclining  to  be 
Ihrubby,  at  bottom  oblique  and  fubtrigonal  (exa&ly 
three-cornered  when  dry),  above  nearly  upright,  round, 
fiexuofe  from  joint  to  joint,  branched,  branches  fpring- 
ing  from  a  callofe  axillary  tumour,  deep  green  tinged 
here  and  there  with  red.  Stipules  long  awl-lhapcd, 
from  three  to  five-nerved,  fmooth,  ciliate,  diverging 
from  the  Item  but  converging  one  to  another,  Iheatff 
ing ;  Iheaths  narrowed,  fomewhat  embracing,  ftraight 
at  the  edge  on  each  fide,  at  firft  villofe,  but  after¬ 
wards  fmooth  and  ciliate.  Petioles  unequal,  the 
lower  much  longer  than  the  ftipules,  the  upper  com¬ 
monly  fhorter,  ail  fomewhat  diverging.  Leaflets  un¬ 
equal,  at  the  beginning  and  below  ovate,  next  and  in 
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the  middle  oblong,  finally  and  above  almoft  lanceo¬ 
late  and  ^often  fomewhat  attenuated,  in  the  lower 
leaves  much  fmaller  very  obtufe  and  fometimes  re- 
tufe,  in  the  reft  larger  and  more  acute,  all  more  ob- 
fijurely  veined  on  the  upper  lurface,  more  evidently 
on  the  lower,  frequently  marked  above  with  two  pale 
longitudinal  crefcents  contiguous  at  the  tips,  towards 
the  edges  fomewhat  ftriated  with  concurrent  veins, 
furnilhed  at  the  edge  with  many  longifh  oppreffed  vil¬ 
lofe  hairs ;  they  are  fcarcely  rugged  to  the  touch,  to 
the  naked  eye  they  appear  quite  entire,  but  are  very 
finely  toothletted  when  examined  by  a  magnifier, 
efpecially  the  upper  leaves.  The  fpike  at  firft  is  fphe- 
roidal,  but  afterwards  globular  or  oval ;  fometimes 
there  are  two  (pikes,  and  then  one  flowers  later  than 
the  other:  one  or  both  are  feflile  or  peduncled;  in 
the  latter  cafe  the  peduncles  are  unequal,  and  there 
are  either  one  or  two  floral  leaves,  which  for  the  moft 
part  hang  down.  The  flowers  are  diverging  and 
loofely  imbricate.  Calyx  compreffed  a  little,  fmooth 
or  very  feldom  hairy,  pale  and  often  here  and  there 
tinged  with  purple,  efpecially  at  the  top  of  the  fpike ; 
with  dark  green  and  fometimes  purple  ftreaks ;  teeth 
green  and  moftly  red  in  fome  parts,  the  two  upper 
ones  equal  and  Ihorter  than  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the 
two  lower  ones  alfo  equal  but  longer  than  the  upper 
ones,  and  equal  to  or  a  little  longer  than  the  tube  of 
the  calyx,  the  lowed  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  and  much  longer  than  the  next  teeth,'  but  not 
twice  as  long.  Corolla  odorous :  banner  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  wings,  with  a  (holt  point,  and  ftreaks 
of  a  deeper  purple,  wings  paler  a  little  longer  than 
the  keel. 

1  his  differs  from  Tr.  alpeflre  in  being  larger  in 
moft  of  its  parts,  and  of  a  darker  colour,  the  root 
more  woody,  and  more  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground, 
the  ftems  diffufed  and  fcarcely  ever  folitary,  the  fti¬ 
pules  wider,  as  are  alfo  the  (heaths,  which  have  more 
frequent  veins  and  more  commonly  purple,  the  pe¬ 
tioles  fomewhat  hairy  and  not  villofe,  commonly  one 
floral  leaf  only,  the  leaflets  much  wider  and  moft  of 
them  oblong,  glaucous  underneath  and  furnifhed  with 
a  fmaller  nerve,  more  indiftincftly  ftriated  towards  the 
edges,  the  fpike  till  it  wholly  flowered  flatted  at 
top,  and  fmaller  than  that  of  the  cultivated  plant,  the 
ftreaks  of  the  calyx  more  raifed  and  remote,  the 
teeth  lefs  hairy  and  the  lowed  tooth  fhorter  in  pro¬ 
portion,  the  corolla  of  a  paler  purple,  efpecially  in 
the  wings,  in  fize  and  fhape  very  like  thofe  in  Tr. 
rubens  m. 

It  differs  from  T.  pratenfe  or  common  Clover  in  its 
lax  heads  of  flowers,  longer  and  narrower  ftipules, 
and  more  unequal  calyx  :  from  both  by  its  remark¬ 
ably  fiexuofe  or  zigzag  ftem  n. 

The  figure  in  Flora  Ruftica,  though  it  differs  from 
that  in  Englifh  Botany,  is  a  reprefentation  no  lefs 
exact  than  elegant  of  a  fpecimen  gathered  in  a  dry 
elevated  pafture  in  a  clayey  foil  among  bufhes;  it  is 
found  alfo  in  chalk  and  in  gravel  wnth  a  clay  bottom ; 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  Auftria,  Carniolia,  Piedmont,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  many  parts  of  Germany.  It  flowers 
here  in  july,  later  than  the  common  Clover. 

In  a  good  loofe  foil  it  is  faid  to  grow  more  (lender, 
and  the  lpikes  to  become  fmaller :  but  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  worth  cultivating  on  ftubborn  hungry  clay, 
like  its  natural  foil. 

23.  Root  perennial  defeending  obliquely,  creeping, 
brown.  Stems  ftiff  and  ftraight,  quite  Ample,  round, 
pale  green.  Stipules  long,  briftle-fbaped,  one-nerved, 
villofe,  approaching  to  the  ftem  but  diverging  one 
from  the  other,  fheathing ;  (heaths  narrowed,  half 
embracing,  ftraight  at  the  edge  on  both  fides,  at  firft 
villofe  and  ciliate,  afterwards  fmooth  and  fcarcely  ci¬ 
liate  except  in  the  finufes  between  the  ftipules  and  the 
petiole.  Petioles  almoft  equal,  very  (hort,  the  length 
of  the  ftipules,  eredh  Leaflets  almoft  equal,  and  of 
the  fame  form,  which  is  linear-lanceolate,  (harpifh 
and  terminated  by  a  little  bundle  of  hairs,  more  ap¬ 
parently  veined  on  the  upper,  more  obfcurely  on  the 
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lower  furface,  ftriated  as  it  were  towards  the  edges 
with  more  frequent  and  larger  concurrent  veins, 
ruo-o-ed  to  the  touch  at  the  margin,  where  they  are  fo  j 
finely  toothed  that  the  teeth  are  hardly  vifible  without 
a  glais,  a  few  Ihort  hairs  are  fcattered  round.  Spike 
oval,  either  folitary  and  feffile  hanging  down  within 
the  floral  leaf,  or  elfe,  as  more  frequently  happens, 
two  together,  and  then  the  fecond  on  a  fhort  peduncle 
iflues  from  its  own  leaf,  flowers  later,  and  depreffes 
the  firft.  Flowers  eredt,  clofely  imbricate.  Calyx 
very  villofe,  pale  yellow  with  ftreaks  a  little  darker : 
teeth  pale  green,  the  two  upper  equal  and  fhorter 
than  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the  two  lower  alfo  equal 
but  a  little  longer  than  the  two  upper  ones,  and  for 
the  molt  part  equalling  the  tube  of  the  calyx,  the 
lowed;  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  twice  as  long 
as  the  next  teeth  and  fometimes  longer.  Corolla 
inodorous,  the  whole  dark  purple:  wings  fcarcely 
Ihorter  than  the  banner,  but  a  little  longer  than  the 
keel. 

It  agrees  in  ftature  and  habit  moft  with  the  rubens, 
montanum  and  pannonicum.  But  the  firft  has  the 
iheaths  inflated  and  the  ftipules  fublerrate  and  much 
bigger;  the  leaflets  fpinulofe,  the  veins  running  out 
into  little  hooks,  turned  towards  the  tip  of  the  leaflet, 
alternately  fmailer  ;  fpikes  long  and  peduncled ;  calyx 
fniooth,  with  the  four  upper  teeth  dilated  at  the 
bafe  and  very  fhort,  the  lower  pair  a  very  little  longer 
than  the  upper,  the  loweft  filiform,  the  length  of  the 
whole  corolla,  and  at  leaft  three  times  as  long  as  the 
next. 

Tr.  montanum  has  the  ftems  angular-ftreaked  and 
many-flowered ;  leaflets  the  fame  as  in  the  rubens ; 
fpikes  peduncled ;  calyx  ftnoothilh,  with  the  four ! 
upper  teeth  equal,  and  the  loweft  a  little  longer ;  co¬ 
rollas  four-petalled  and  white,  with  an  awl-fhaped 
banner. 

Tr.  pannonicum  has  the  ftems  fomewhat  angular,  and 
often  branched;  ftipules  awl-fhaped  and  ciliate ;  leaf¬ 
lets  villofe  on  both  fides,  obfeurely  veined ;  fpikes 
larger,  peduncled ;  the  four  upper  teeth  of  the  calyx 
almoft  equal,  or  the  two  lower  a  little  longer;  corollas 
whitifh. — Tr.  ochroleucum ,  which  refembles  pannonicum 
very  much,  differs,  among  others,  in  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances  °. 

Clufius  is  the  firft  who  mentions  the  Trifolium  al- 
pejlre ,  in  his  hiftory  of  Hungarian  and  Auftrian  plants. 
But  we  are  indebted  to  profeffor  Jacquin  for  a  juft 
idea  of  it  from  his  figures  and  deferiptions.  Mr. 
Afzelius  has  extricated  the  confufion  of  fynonyms,  in 
his  elaborate  treatife  on  this  fpecies,  Tr.  medium  and 
pratenfe p. 

Tr.  alpejlre  is  not  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  found 
in  dry  mountainous  woody  places,  in  Hungary,  Auf- 
tria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Stiria  and  Piedmont4. 

It  is  not  cultivated,  nor  can  it  be  recommended  for 
that  purpofe,  fince  it  affords  few  leaves,  and  does  not 
branch. 

24.  Root  perennial,  woody,  brown.  Leaflets  oval- 
oblong,  narrow,  quite  entire,  pointed  or  blunt  emar- 
ginate,  on  a  petiole  fpringing  from  a  ventricofe,  ftri¬ 
ated,  embracing  ftipuie.  Spike  elegant,  terminating, 
clofe,  ovate-oblong,  compofed  of  numerous  flowers : 
tube  of  the  calyx  ten-ftreaked,  yellowifh  except  the 
teeth  which  are  green,  thefe  are  awl-fhaped,  and  the 
loweft  is  much  longer  than  the  reft :  corolla  whitifh, 
monopetalous ;  banner  oblong,  flat,  upright,  much 
longer  than  the  wings,  which  are  fpreading,  and  the 
keel.  Spike  peduncled.  Stem,  calyx  and  leaves  co¬ 
vered  with  a  white  clofe  foft  fhining  down  of  villofe 
hairs.  In  habit  it  agrees  with  the  rubens ,  from  which 
it  differs  in  being  fo  extremely  villofe,  in  having  no 
leaves  feffile  in  the  ftipuie,  and  in  the  leaflets  being 
quite  entire.  It  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  mon¬ 
tanum  by  the  form  of  the  flowers  and  fpiker.  For 
the  difference  between  this  and  the  alpejlre  fee  that 
ipecies. 

Native  of  Lower  Hungary,  in  the  neighbourhood 
0  Chemnitz,  in  moift  meadows ;  flowering  in  july 


Afzelius,  in  Linn,  tranf.  1,  23  c, 
4  Wem,  p.  23.5. 
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and  auguft.—  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Jofeph  Nicholas 
de  Jacquin,  M.  D.s 

25.  Root  annual.  Habit  of  Tr.  pratenfe.  Upper- 
moft  leaves  oppofite,  fomewhat  hairy,  lanceolate  or 
oval,  emarginate.  Spikes  terminating,  ovate.  Ca¬ 
lyxes  not  very  villofe,  five-toothed ;  teeth  naked, 
briftle-fhaped,  four  erect,  the  fifth  three  times  as  long 
as  the  reft  and  bent  back,  whence  the  fpike  becomes 
fquarrofe  and  hooked.  It  varies  with  oval  and  lan¬ 
ceolate  leaves  *. 

Native  of  Spain.  Introduced  in  177 8,  by  Monft 
Thouin.  It  flowers  here  in  july  \ 

16.  Stem  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height, 
ereft,  villofe.  Stipules  membranaceous,  ftriated. 
Leaflets  roundifh,  villofe,  frequently  emarginate  or 
retufe,  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle  entire,  and  thence 
to  the  end  finely  notched.  Spike  ovate-oblong,  foft 
and  filky  :  when  the  feeds  are  ripe  bent  in  on  one 
fide.  Calyx  villofe,  fhorter  than  the  corolla;  teeth 
awl-fhaped,  nearly  equal,  feathered.  Corolla  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx,  red,  with  a  long,  narrow,  ob- 
tufe  banner.  Ray  fays  that  he  obferved  it  about 
Naples  with  beautiful  red  flowers  almoft  fcarlet,  but 
that  about  Geneva  they  were  of  a  pale  flefh-colour. 
According  to  Desfontaines  they  are  rofe-coloured, 
varying  to  a  pale  red.  Mr.  Curtis  deferibes  them  of 
a  bright  crimfon ;  but  obferves  that  they  are  doubtlefs 
found  with  different  fhades  of  colour,  and  fometimes 
wholly  white  x.  Legume  in  the  belly  of  the  calyx, 
ovate,  membranaceous,  very  thin,  compreffed  at  the 
top.  Seed  one,  elliptic-kidney-form,  yellowifh  r. 

This  is  an  annual  Trefoil,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  fliowy.  It  flowers  with  us  in  july.  Ray  fays 
that  the  feed  is  ripe  and  falls  in  july  and  auguft,  in 
Italy,  where  it  grows  naturally.  It  is  alfo  a  native  of 
the  South  of  France,  and  of  Barbary  about  Algiers. 
Haller  reports  that  it  has  been  looked  for  in  vain  near 
Geneva  z. 

The  rubens  of  Miller  cannot  be  the  rubens  of  Lin- 
neus.  Retzius  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  variety  of  the  in- 
carnatum ;  and  deferibes  it  as  having  the  leaves  by  no 
means  crenulate,  but  entire  and  rather  wedge-fhaped 
than  obcordate  (as  in  Curtis’s  figure),  the  corolla  mo¬ 
nopetalous,  of  the  fame  colour  as  in  Amaryllis  formo- 
fijfima ;  the  calyx  hifpid  all  over,  the  filaments  thick¬ 
ened  at  top,  efpecially  the  loweft,  which  is  alfo  longer. 

It  appears  from  Parkinfon  that  Tr.  incarnatum  was 
cultivated  here  in  1640“.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays  it  will  make  good  food  for  cattle, 
but  being  an  annual,  will  not  fuit  with  the  common 
practice  of  farmers. 

27.  [Root  perennial,  branching  at  top  fo  as  to 
bear  feveral  ftems,  each  of  which  is  upright,  ftiff* 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in  height,  round,  hairy, 
branched  but  not  much,  often  tinged  with  purple. 
Leaves  remote,  the  uppermoft  or  floral  ones  only  op¬ 
pofite,  with  the  leaflets  linear-oblong,  thofe  on  the 
Item  large,  ovate-oblong,  on  long  petioles,  the  lower 
ones  fhort  and  obcordate  ;  all  the  leaflets  feffile,  quite 
entire,  hairy  on  both  fides,  foft,  often  purple  at  the 
edses.  Stipules  large,  combined,  embracing,  ffiarp- 
pointed,  downy,  ribbed  with  fimple  nerves.  Heads 
of  flowers  terminating,  folitary,  peduncled,  eredt, 
roundifh  or  ovate.  Calyx  {lender,  furrowed,  hairy, 
permanent,  whitifh  ;  teeth  briftle-ffiaped,  the  loweft 
thrice  as  long  as  the  four  others,  which  are  equal, 
tipped  with  purple,  and  fometimes  wholly  of  that  co¬ 
lour.  Petals  narrow,  joined  at  the  bafe  :  banner  very 
long,  lanceolate,  ftraight ;  wings  and  keel  much 
fhorter,  equal,  of  a  pale  buff  or  faint  fulphur-colour, 
by  which  this  fpecies  is  known  at  once  from  all  others 
of  Britifh  growth.  Legume  membranaceous,  thin, 
tender,  one-feeded,  covered  with  the  calyx. 

Native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Silefia, 
Italy  and  England,  in  dry  paftures,  thickets  and 
bufhy  places  in  a  gravelly  or  calcareous  foil.  It  is 
common  near  Cambridge,  and  in  fome  parts  of  Efi'ex, 
as  about  D unmow,  and  Caftle  Hedingham,  in  Hert- 

8  Hort,  kew.  1  Linn.  fpec.  u  Hort.  kew.. 

x  FI.  ruft.  Desfont.  Linn.  fpec.  y  Gartner. 

*  FI.  ruft.  a  Hort.  kew. 
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fordfhire,  BedfbrdHiire.  about  Claphaiu,  neat  Stam¬ 
ford,  about  Bungay  in  Suffolk,  DupperVhill  near 
Croydon,  about  Barnet,  &c.  flowering  in  iune  and 

j^y.  . 

This  Trefoil  is  harfh,  ftiff  and  hairy;  and  not 
abounding  either  in  ftalks  or  leaves,  can  hardly  be 
fought  for  cultivation,  when  there  are  lo  many  fpecies  j 
fuperior  to  it.  Mr.  Curtis  recommends  it  to  the  no-  j 
tice  of  the  experimental  agriculturift,  and  thinks  it 
may  .be  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  re-pens  or  pratenfe,  in 
certain  foils  and  fituations.  I  rather  agree  with  the 
audior  of  Englifli  Botany,  that  it  is  in  no  refpeft 
worthy  of  attention  as  an  objeeft  of  culture.  It  ap¬ 
pears  how  much  this  fpecies  is  attached  to  a  dry  foil, 
from  Mr.  Curtis’s  information,  that  he  never  could 
keep  it  in  his  garden  at  Lambeth  marlh  b. 

Mr.  Miller  has  unaccountably  confounded  this, 
with  what  is  commonly  fown  under  the  name  of  Tre¬ 
foil  or  Nonefuch,  Medicago  lupulina. 

28.  Root  annual,  woody,  hard.  Stems  numerous, 
ereft,  ftiff,  villofe  and  filky,  a  foot  high,  branched 
or  fometimes  Ample.  Leaflets  linear  or  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  an  inch  long  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  pe-  I 
duncle,  white  and  filky,  acute,  fpringing  from  a 
widened  membranous  petiole,  which  ends  in  two  lon° 
briftle-fhaped  ftipules.  Spike  terminating,  oblono-, 
m-ji ter  than  the  leaves,  denfe  with  frnall  pale  purple 
floveiS,  almoft  concealed  by  the  divifions  of  the 
calyx,  except  the.  banner  which  is  eretft,  Calyx  vil- 
loie  and  filvery  with  the  loweft  divifion  longer  than 

Leers  compares  it  with  the  arvenje ;  from  which  he 
lays  it  differs  in  ^having  a  higher  and  more  upright 
iiem,  fomewhat  four-cornered,  fmooth  not  pubefeent ;  J 
oranches  much  fhorter  than  the  ftem  ;  ftipules  nerved  J 
and  more  acuminate ;  leaflets  narrower,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  ftriated  beneath;  heads  fubcylindrical, 
nariower,  longer;  calyxes  ftriated,  with  the  teeth 
purple  and  naked  not  feathered,  the  three  lower  a 
little  longer  than  the  two  upper ;  corollas  fhorter  than 
the  calyx,  pale  or  whitifh,  without  the  blood-red 
lpot  in  the  wings.  Receptacle  naked  not  villofe. 

According  to  Linneus  it  varies  in  Paleftine  with 
corollas  double  the  common  fize,  and  more  deeply 
Coloured ;  the  lower  tooth  of  the  calyx  longer,  and 
all  of  them  ftraight,  not  bent  in. 

G  Nati^  of  Germany,  the  South  of  France,  Italy, 
Spain  Carmolia,  Barbary,  and  the  ifland  of  Madeira. 

—Cultivated  in  1739  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  auguft d. 

29.  Root  fmall  and  annual.  The  whole  plant  vil¬ 
lofe.  Stem  moftly  ereft,  much  branched,  round, 
brm,  changing  its  direftion  from  joint  to  joint. 
Leaves  on  ihort  petioles  :  leaflets  nearly  feffile,  linear- 
obovate,  the  lower  ones  elliptical,  the  upper  nearly 
linear,  fomewhat  emarginate,  and  the  midrib  length-  j 
ened  into  a  fhort  point.  Stipules  lanceolate,  often 
ftriated  with  red  veins,  and  tapering  into  a  briftle-like 
point.  .  Heads  or  rather  fpikes  cylindrical,  blunt, 
various  in  length,  denfe,  confifting  of  numerous  pale- 
reddifh  flowers,  the  long  tapering  equal  prominent 
ftriated  very  hairy  calyx-teeth  of  which  give  the 
whole  fpike  a  downy  appearance.  Corolla  much 
fhorter  than  thefe  teeth,  and  almoft  concealed  by 
them.  Pod  very  frnall e;  membranaceous,  ovate, 
equal  to  the  belly  of  the  calyx.  Seed  one,  elliptic- 
globular,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour f.  ■ 

Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  in  barren  fandy 
paftures  and  fields ;  flowering  in  july  and  auguft. 

...  frar  fr°m  being  worthy  of  cultivation  for  fodder, 
like  moft  of  the  genus,  this  appears  to  be  altogether 
a  weed,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  any  animals  that 
prefer  it  as  food. 

P-  In  maritime  fituations  the  herbage  fometimes  be-  j 
comes  quite  filky s.  Dillenius,  who  figured  it  in  his 
edition  of  Ray’s  fynopfis,  fays  that  the  root  runs 
deep,  that  the  Items  are  procumbent,  from  one  to 
tnree  inches  long,  that  the  heads  are  numerous 

C  v-,iSmIth  brIt<  ?nd  Etlg1*  bot-  Curt’  fond.  FI.  ruft.  j: 

Villas,  Scopoli,  Desfontaines.  d  Hort.  kew. 

bot.  and  Woodw.  J\4fs.  f  Gasrtncr. 

s  Engl,  bot,  ; 


found  iffi  foft  and  fhining,  on  very  fhort  peduncles-, 
and  that  the  flowers  arc  white  or  pale  flcffi-co- 
loured.  r 

Mr  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  leaflets  are  ra¬ 
ther  ell, pt.cal  and  blunter  than  in  the  common  fort, 
the  ftipules  more  villofe;  the  flowering  heads  nearly 
fphencal  and  containing  fewer  flowers,  and  the  brif- 
tles  of  the  calyx  greeh.  Dillenius’s  figure  has  the 
flowering  heads  too  numerous,  and  too  large  for  the 

proportion  of  the  figure,  the  leaves  are  alfo  too 
pointed. 

.  Lobel  found  it  near  South-Sea  Caftle,  Dille¬ 
nius  near  Brackelfham  in  Suffex,  Mr.  Woodward  on 
Yarmouth  Danes,  at  Loweftoft,  &c. 

30.  Root  annual.  Stems  many,  fpreading,  often 
decumbent,  or  eretft  only  when  they  grow  in  a  tuft, 
varying  in  height,  but  commonly  near  a  foot  high, 
round,  ftriated,  a  little  hairy,  branched.  The  upper- 
moft  or  floral  leaves  only  oppofite ;  all  on  footftalks : 
leaflets  obovate,  almoft  quite  entire,  being  minutely 
notched  at  the  tip  only,  of  a  darkifh  green,  hairy. 
Stipules  linear,  very  narrow,  the  .  point  awl-fhaped, 
elongated  and  hairy.  Flowering  fpike  terminating, 
lolitary,  commonly  peduncled,  fmall,  clofe,  fhort, 
blunt,  oval  or  almoft  globular.  Calyx  tubular,  hairy 
especially  at  the  top  of  the  tube ;  divided  almoft  to 
the  bafe  into  five  fegments,  which  are  flightly  un¬ 
equal  in  the  flower,  but  more  fo  in  the  fruit,  and  then 
become  broad  and  fpreading.  Corolla  nearly  equal, 
pale  purple.  Legume  turbinate,  one-feeded  h. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  ftipules  are  lan¬ 
ceolate,  lengthened  into  a  very  long  point,  ftriated, 
andl  fringed  with  long  hairs ;  the  lower  leaflets  oblong 
wedge-  fhaped,  the  upper  between  that  form  and  lan¬ 
ceolate  ;  the  fruitflalks  longer  than  the  leafstalks  s  the 
fegments  of  the  calyx  between  lanceolate  and  tubu¬ 
late,  as  long  as  the  corolla,  fringed  with  long  hairs ; 
banner  lanceolate,  keeled,  longer  than  the  wings, 

which  are  hooked  very  near  the  bale,  and  equal  to 
the  keel. 

It  grows  in  falt-marfhes  and  meadows  near  the  fea 
in  various  parts  of  England,  from  Norfolk  all  along 
the  fouth  and  weft  coaft  to  Wales.  Mr.  Wigg  fent 
it  from  Yarmouth,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum 
from  Weymouth  !.  Dartford  Saltmarfh.  Leigh  and 
Little  Holland,  EfTex.  Tilbury  Fort.  Sheernefs. 
Between  Greenhithe  and  Northfleet.  Between  Brif- 
tol  and  the  Hot-wells,  obferved  by  Mn  S  wayne  fc, 
near  Weymouth,  Poole,  &c.  in  Dorfetfhire  by  the 
late  Dr.  Pulteney.  Dr.  Johnfon,  the  editor  of  Ge- 
rarde  s  herball,  firft  found  it  on  Dartford  Saltmarfh  in 
Kent,  the  tenth  of  june,  1633. 

Mr.  Hudfon  rightly  publifhed  it  as  new  in  the  firft 
edition  of  his  Flora  Anglica,  and  fent  it  to  Linneus, 
in  whofe  herbarium  it  now  is  marked  Hudfon’s  T. 
maritimum ,  without  referring  it  to  any  of  his  own 
plants,  and  yet  he  neglefted  to  infert  it  in  any  of  his 
fubiequent  works.  It  is  difficult  to  guefs  why  Mr. 
Hudfon  afterwards  took  this  plant  for  T.  Jiellatum. ,  a 
very  different  fpecies  *,  as  will  evidently  appear  from 
comparing  the  figure  of  the  maritimum  in  Englifh  Bo¬ 
tany,  t.  220,  with  that  of  the  Jiellatum  in  Flora  Ruf- 
tica,  t.  94. 

.  fr'3*'  be  obforved  this  Trefoil  about  Meffina 

in  Sicily ;  and  that  Balam  fent  it  from  Tansiers  in 
Africa.  & 

31.  Root  annual.  The  whole  plant  villofe.  Stem 
ere£t,  branching.  Leaves  on  long  petioles :  leaflets 
obcordate,  toothletted,  nerved.  Stipules  large,  netted- 
veined,  ovate,  toothed.  Heads  or  rather  fpikes  of 
flowers  ovate,  peduncled.  Calyxes  villofe,  foft* 
teeth  very  long,  awl-fhaped,  nearly  equal,  filky, 
when  the  feeds  are  ripe  fpreading.  Corolla  pale  rofe- 
colour,  fhorter  than  the  calyx”.  Legume  within  the 
belly  of  the  calyx,  ovate,  membranaceous,  very  thin. 
Seed  one,  elliptic-kidney-fhaped,  rufefeent". 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Carnioiia,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Barbary.  Ray  obferved  it  growing  abundantly 

J  Smkh  brit.  and  Engl.  bot.  Woodw.  Mfs.  *  Engl.  bot. 
Withering.  1  Engl.  bot.  m  Desfontaines. 

■v  Gartner. 
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at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vefuvius,  in  Sicily  about  Mef- 
fina,  and  near  Montpellier  in  France. 

32.  Root  annual.  Colour  of  the  plant  white  or 
pi very.  Named  clypeatum  by  Alpinus  from  the  form 
of  the  fruiting  calyx  fpreacl  out  like  a  fhield. 

The  Legume  lies  hid  in  the  furrowed  belly  of  the 
five-rayed-peltate  clofed  calyx;  it  is  ovate,  com- 
preffed,  truncate  at  the  top,  and  there  headed  with  a 
whitifh  fpongy  callus,  membranaceous,  very  thin, 
one-eeiled,  not  opening.  Seed  one,  ovate,  com¬ 
preffed,  fomewhat  gibbofe,  fmooth,  ferruginous  . 

Native  of  Italy  and  the  Levant.  Cultivated  here 
in  1 7 1 1 .  It  flowers  in  July  and  auguft. 

33.  Root  annual,  final!.  Stems  feveral,  proftrate, 
rigid,  often  a  little  flexuofe,  round,  rugged,  leaflets 
obovate  or  obcordate,  toothed,  veiny,  hairy.  Sti¬ 
pules  fcariofe,  lanceolate,  connate,  hairy.  Heads- ax¬ 
illary  and  terminating,  folitary,.  feffile,  ovate,  hairy, 
compofed  of  many  thick-fet,  white  or  pale  blufh-co- 
loured  flowers.  Calyx  hairy,  with  a  pale  furrowed 
bafe,  and  green  fharp  lanceolate  teeth,  ered  at  firfb, 
but  foon  fpreading,  and  at  length  recurved,  hard,  and 
rigid.  Corolla  longer  than  the  calyx.  Pod  mem¬ 
branous,  whitifh,  inclofed  in  the  calyx.  Seed  one, 
elliptic,  ftsining,  yellowifh  p. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  as  Germany, 
Switzerland,  Carniolia,  South  of  France,  Italy,  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  all'o  of  the  hills  about  Algiers  in  Barbary. 
With  us  it  is  found  occafionally  on  chalky  ground,  or 
in  dry  fandy  fields  that  lie  over  a  calcareous  foil, 
where  it  flowers  in  may  and  June,  and  then  foon  dries 
up  and  is  blown  about,  fcattering  its  feeds  againft  the 
autumnal  rains,  when  they  produce  young  plants 
which  flower  the  following  fpring.  It  occurs  between 
Northfleet  and  Gravefend,  near  Chatham  and  in  the 
Ifle  of  Shepey;  about  Croydon  in  Surry;  on  New- 
market-heath,  about  Chippenham  and  Gamlingay  in 
Cambridge  (hire,  and  near  Cambridge  on  the  Hill  of 
Health,  and  Trinity  Conduit-head.  Near  Oxford, 
by  Jericho,  on  the  road  fide  going  to  Port  Meadow. 
Potton,  Sandy  and  Ampthill,  Bedfordlhire,  by  Dr.  , 
Abbot.  Near  Bungay,  by  Mr.  Woodward.  On 
Caifter  common  near  Norwich,  on  Cromer  cliffs,,  on 
Snettifham  beach  and  near  Wells,  by  Mr.  Crowe. 
On  Wick  cliffs,  by  Mr.  Swayne.  Near  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr.  Parfons. 

34.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous  with  oval  flefhy 
knobs.  WTole  plant  quite  fmooth.  Stems  proftrate, 
ftriated,  of  various  lengths,  not  much  branched. 
Leaves  remote,  alternate,  on  petioles  which  are 
grooved  above :  leaflets  obovate  or  oblongrwedge- 
ftiaped,  often  marked  with  a  tranfverfe  white  or  yel¬ 
lowifh  fpot,  ftrongly  nerved,  the  branches  from  the 
midrib  terminating  in  neat  acute  ferratures,  fcarcely 
diftinguifhable  by  the  naked  eye,  and  in  the  younger 
leaves  the  midrib  only  is  lengthened  into  a  projecting 
point.  Stipules  membranous,  broad-ovate,  pointed, 
divaricated,  united  at  the  bafe.  Heads  axillary,  foli¬ 
tary,  feffile,  hemifpherical,  many-flowered.  Calyx 
fwelling,  pale  with  ten  red  ribs,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla;  teeth  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  fmooth,  veiny, 
which  become  ?  length  refiexed  and  enlarged,  fuffi- 
ciently  dilcriminating  the  fpecies.  Corolla  pale  red 
or  rofe-coloured :  banner  lanceolate,,  fomewhat  keeled, 
longer  than  the  wings ;  they  and  the  keel  are  equal. 
Pod  round,  fmall,  holding  a  fingle  feed9.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gsertner  it  contains  two  feeds,  of  an  ovate- 
globular  form,  and  of  a  pale  fulphur-colour :  the  pod 
is  oblong,  compreffed  a  little,  membranaceous  and 
diaphanous,  involved  in  the  corolla. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  may  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  Jiriatum ,  to  which  it  bears  lome  affinity,  by 
being  in  every  part  fmooth,  in  having  its  heads  much 
rounder,  and  the  teeth  of  the  calyx  fpreading  back¬ 
ward  ;  its  flowers  alfo  are  of  a  brighter  red  colour. 

Native  of  England,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Barbary 
about  Algiers.  With  us  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
yery  common.  Ray  found  it  about  Saxmundham  in 
Suffolk,  and  1  homas  Willifel  brought  it  him  from  the 

G.'  rtner.  p  Engl.  bot.  and  Smith  brit. 
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neighbourhood  of  London.  Mr.  Doody  gathered  it 
about  Blackheath  and  near  Greenhithe,  Mr.  Hud- 
fon,  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey.  Mr.  Role  and  Dr.  Smith, 
near  Norwich.  Mr.  Woodward,  on  the  Bath  hills 
near  Bungay  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Turner,  at  Yarmouth. 
Dr.  Goodenougb,  on  Kew-green  and  Hanwell-heath. 
Mr.  Curtis  obferved  it  on  Blackheath  for  feveral 
years,  and  fays  it  is  fond  of  a  gravelly  foil,  with  fome 
degree  of  moifture.  It  flowers  about  midfummer. 

*35.  Root  annual.  Stems  procumbent,  branched, 
round,  villofe :  according  to  Mr.  Woodward,  from 
fix  to  eighteen  inches  high,  moftly  ered,  but  if  re¬ 
clining  not  proftrate,  as  in  the  two  foregoing  fpecies. 
Leaflets  obovate  or  obcordate,  hairy.  Stipules  broad- 
ovate,  acuminate,  nerved,  membranous.  Heads 
moftly  terminating,  ovate.  Calyx  elliptic,  fomewhat 
fwelling,  ten-grooved,  villofe;-  teeth  awl-fhaped, 
green,  finally  elongated,  fpreading,  ciliate.  Corolla 
fcarcely  the  length  of  the  calyx,  pale  purple.  Pod 
membranaceous.  Seed  elliptic,  compreffed,  three 
times  as  large  as  in  the  foregoing r. 

Mr.  Woodward  deferibes  the  leaves  as  diftant,  the 
upper  on  fhort,  the  lower  on  long  footftalks,  thofe 
beneath  the  heads  feffile  or  nearly  lb :  leaflets  feffile, 
lower  ones  oblong-wedge-lhaped,  upper  lanceolate,, 
downy  on  both  furfaces ;  the  nerves  not  ftrongly 
marked,  and  the  ferratures  fcarcely  diftinguifhable 
even  with  a  glafs.  Stipules  ovate,  but  terminated 
with  a  point,  ftriated  and  very  downy.  Flowering- 
heads  feffile  or  on  fhort  peduncles,  axillary  or  termi¬ 
nating,  the  latter  moftly  in  pairs.  Calyx  little  fhorter 
than  the  corolla,  marked  with  ten  ftreaks,  almoft  hid 
with  numerous  long  foft  hairs ;  teeth  nearly  equal, 
ftraight,  awl-ffiaped,  not  rigid.  Corollas  pale  red: 
banner  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  wings ;  they  and 
the  keel  equal.  The  flowering  heads  appear  quite 
woolly  from  die  numerous  long  hairs  of  the  calyx. 

Native  of  Britain,.  Germany,  France,  Spain  and 
Italy,  in  dry  barren  paftures.  In  feveral  places  near 
Cambridge,  and  about  Gamlingay.  Biddenham  and 
Afpley  in  Bedfordlhire,  Dr.  Abbot.  Jericho,  Bul- 
lington-green,  and  Whichwood-foreft  in  Oxfordfhire, 
Dr?  Sibthorp.  Bath-hills,  Bungay,  Suffolk,  Mr.  Wood¬ 
ward.  Wick  Cliffs,  Mr.  Swayne.  In  Edinburgh- 
park,  abundantly,  Mr.  Lightfoot.  _  It  flowers  injune. 

3d.  Root  annua],  tapering,  without  any  tuberous 
fwellings.  Stems  horizontal,  fhort  and  twilled,  moftly 
under  ground.  Leaves  on  very  long  footftalks ;  leaf¬ 
lets  obovate  or  wedge-lhaped,  fmooth  and  finely 
toothed.  Stipules  membranous,  broad,  with  remark¬ 
ably  fpreading  points.  Flowers  in  feffile  axillary  round 
heads.  Body  of  the  calyx  a  little  hairy :  teeth  bent 
back,  broad,  acute,  fcarcely  enlarged  after  flowering. 
Corolla  much  fhorter  than  the  calyx-teeth,  clofed  fo 
as  to  prated  the  organs  of  frudification,.  which  there¬ 
fore  perform  their  fundions  though  buried  in  land. 
The  exclufion  of  light  often  renders  the  petals  whitifh, 
otherwife  they  are  rofe-coloured.  Pod  oblong,  con¬ 
taining  two  yellowifh  feeds,  which  are  lens-lhaped, 
and  rugged  at  the  edge. 

This,  more  truly  a  fubterraneous  plant  than  the 
fpecies  fo  named  by  Linneus,  grows  in  the  loofe  blow¬ 
ing  fand  of  the  lea-lhore,  beneath  which  its  Items 
and  flowers  are  often  entirely  buried,  the  leaves  only 
peeping  above  the  furface.  Hence  the  trivial  name, 
and  hence  perhaps  it  has  been  overlooked,  as  fome 
common  fpecies  not  yet  in  flower. 

It  has  been  long  known  as  a  native  of  Sicily,  where 
Ray  obferved  it  about  Meffina.  Mr.  Wigg  fitft  de- 
teded  it  on  the  beach  at  Yarmouth :  and  fince  that 
Mifs  Temple  has  found  it  at  Loweftoft,  and  the  late 
Mr.  W.  R.  Notcutt,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum 
at  Landguard-fort.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july. 

Linneus  placed  this  fpecies  in  the  laft  fedion  of  the 
genus,  among  his  lupulina ;  but  I  have  followed  Dr. 
Smith  in  putting  it  in  the  third  fedion,  with  the \  glo- 
me ration,  ftriatum,  &c.  to  which  it  is  evidently  allied  . 

37.  Heads  ovate.  Loweft  fegment  of  the  calyx  a 
little  longer  than  the  others1.  Native  of  Egypt. 
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38.  Leaves  toothletted.  Pedicels  long,  with  the 
flowers  remote.  Calyxes  with  lolig  tubes,  ten- 
ftreaked,  equal".  Native  of  Syria,  Judea,  Arabia, 
abundant  about  Conftantinople,  Candia*. 

39.  Calyxes  terminated  with  five  briftles.  Corollas 
red.  Legumes  longer  than  the  calyx;  awl-fiiaped  at 
the  end,  filling  the  calyx,  four-feeded  r. 

Fruiting-calyx  ovate-oblong,  fwelling,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  netted,  terminated  with  five  briftle-fhaped 
teeth,  recurved  and  fpreading.  Corolla  ftirivelling, 
lacerate,  permanent,  involving  the  legume ;  which  is 
oblong,  membranaceous,  very  thin,  and  ends  in  the 
briftle-fhaped  ftyle.  Seeds  four  (or  two  larger),  fub- 
globular,  covered  with  very  minute  raifed  dots,  ful- 
phur-coloured,  or  deep  yellow,  or  ferruginous z. 

Native  of  France  and  Italy.  Introduced  in  1 77 1 
by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  \ 

40.  The  corolla  is  turned  upfide-down,  fo  that  the 
banner  refp^fls  the  periphery,  and  the  keel  the  centre. 
Calyx  inflated,  ovate-oblong,  terminated  with  two 
briftles,  having  a  very  fhort  one  between  them,  and 
gaping  longitudinally  on  the  lower  fide.  Legumes 
two-feeded,  roundifh,  very  fmall,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  calyx  b. 

Fruiting-calyx  ovate-beaked,  inflated,  gibbous, 
membranaceous,  netted,  terminated  with  two  briftle- 
fhaped  hooked  teeth,  quite  entire  at  the  back,  but 
having  a  longitudinal  cleft  in  the  belly.  Legume 
very  fmall,  obovate,  membranaceous,  very  thin. 
Seeds  two  (fometimes,  but  feldom,  one),  ovate, 
fmooth,  of  a  yellow  bay  colour c. 

Native  of  Belgium,  Silefia,  the  South  of  France 
and  Italy.  Dr.  Smith  obferved  it  the  fecond  of  april 
on  the  fteps  of  Trinita  de’  Monti,  at  Rome;  and 
fays  he  knows  not  on  what  authority  Linneus  has  made 
it  a  native  of  England d. 

41.  Root  perennial.  Stems  decumbent  all  round, 
not  creeping.  Leaves  obovate,  toothletted,  obtufe, 
fmooth,  with  acuminate  ftipules.  Peduncles  axillary, 
very  fhort.  Heads  fmall.  The  three  upper  teeth  of 
the  calyx  elongated,  the  two  lower  fmall.  Calyx  in¬ 
volved  in  fo  thick  a  nap  as  not  to  be  vifible.  Ge¬ 
neral  involucre  twelve-leaved.  Corollas  almoft  re- 
fupinate e. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary. 
Cultivated  in  1640,  by  Mr.  John  Parkinfon.  It 
flowers  in  june  and  july f. 

42.  The  whole '  plant  is  hirfute.  Stems  ere£t. 
Stipules  ovate,  ending  in  an  awl-fiiaped  point.  Leaf¬ 
lets  toothletted,  nerved.  Head  of  flowers  roundifh. 
Involucres  three  or  four,  rounded,  involving  the 
bafe  of  the  head,  one  of  them  three-leaved.  Calyx- 
teeth  long,  equal.  Corolla  rofe-coloured ;  banner 
awl-fiiaped.  Native  of  Barbary  near  Mafcar. 

43.  Plant  villofe.  Stipules  ovate.  Leaflets  ob- 

cordate  or  obovate,  nerved.  Involucre  four-leaved, 
preflfed  clofe;  leaflets  rounded,  ftriated ;  one  of  them 
three-leaved.  Segments  of  the  calyx  long,  villofe. 
Corolla  very  fmall,  white.  Native  of  Barbary  near 
Mafcar g.  _ 

44.  Root  perennial,  fibrous  with  little  tubers. 
Stems  proftrate,  rooting,  extending  to  a  confiderable 
length,  often  tinged  with  purple,  branched,  round, 
and  fmooth.  Leaves  on  long  petioles :  leaflets  obo¬ 
vate,  toothletted,  fmooth;  the  younger  ones  fome¬ 
times  hairy.  Stipules  ovate-lanceolate,  drawn  out 
into  a  long  point,  fmooth.  Peduncles  iolitary,  axil¬ 
lary,  naked,  round,  fmooth,  afcending,  longer  than 
the  petioles.  Heads  globular,  many-flowered.  In¬ 
volucre  confifting  of  many  briftle-fhaped  leaflets. 
Calyx  tubular,  villofe,  gibbous  above;  the  three 
lower  teeth  equal,  with  long  green  points,  the  two 
upper  a  little"  longer,  with  tapering  rigid  reddifh 
points;  the  gibbous  part  at  length  increafes,  fwells, 
becomes  reticulated,  and  covers  the  pericarp,  ftill  re¬ 
taining  its  teeth.  Corolla  purple:  banner  longer 
than  the  wings,  flat  and  ftreaked  with  rofe-coloured 
lines;  wings  fhort  and  fmall;  keel  ftill  fhortei  .  each 
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floret  is  attended  by  a  fmall,  awl-fbaped,  concave 
chaff.  Legume  ovate,  flattened,  containing  two 
feeds,  of  an  ovate  kidney  fhape  and  fhining,  covered 
by  the  calyx h. 

The  Angular  Strawberry-like  appearance  of  the 
heads,  arifing  from  the  inflation  of  the  calyx  after 
flowering,  ftrikingly  diftinguifhes  this  fpecies  from 
the  refens ,  to  which  in  its  general  habit  it  is  nearly 
allied :  the  whole  plant  alfo  of  the  fragtferum  is 
fmaller,  the  corolla  is  purple,  and  it  ufually  occurs  in 
moift  fituations  h 

Native  of  all  parts  of  Europe,  flowering  in  july 
and  auguft. 

45.  Root  perennial,  running  down  deep.  Stem 
upright,  eight  inches  or  a  foot  and  more  in  height, 
hardifb,  round,  whitifh-green,  pubefcent,  fomewhat 
rugged.  Ample  except  that  at  the  end  it  breaks  into 
two  or  three  branches,  fuftaining  flowers.  Lower 
leaves  on  longer,  upper  on  fhorter  petioles  and  almoft 
feffile :  leaflets  lanceolate,  acuminate,  nerved,  hard, 
very  finely  ferrulate,  tranfverfely  ftriated,  bright 
green,  villofe  beneath,  fomewhat  rugged.  Stipules 
lanceolate,  ftriated,  awl-fhaped,  pubefcent.  Pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  thick,  grooved,  pubefcent.  Flowering 
heads  large,  ovate,  obtufe,  the  fame  fize  as  in  the 
alpeftre  but  white,  and  compofed  of  an  hundred  or 
more  feffile  florets.  In  Jyjiema  vegetabilium  the  head 
is  called  a  raceme,  which  is  fqueezed  clofe,  and  has 
very  fmall  awl-fhaped  bradles  between  the  florets. 
Calyx  fmooth  or  fubpubefcent ;  teeth  almoft  equal. 
Corolla  white,  of  four  diftinft  petals :  banner  lanceo¬ 
late,  obtufe,  flightly  emarginate,  twice  as  long  as.  the 
wings  and  keel;  wings  obtufe,  fpreading,  a  little 
longer  than  the  keel,  which  is  ftraight  and  obtufe. 
Legume  from  orbicular  inclining  to  ovate,  flattifh, 
fmooth,  fiiar p  at  the  edge,  involved  in  both  calyx 
and  corolla.  Seed  one,  fmall,  roundifh- ovate,  blunt 
at  both  ends,  yellowifh -brown,  fmooth  k. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  very  dry  hills, 
from  Sweden  to  Spain;  but  not  of  England,  which 
Linneus  remarks  as  a  Angularity,  it  being  fo  common 
in  Sweden. — It  was  introduced  here  in  1786,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  and  flowers  in  july1. 

Scopoli  relates,  that  he  has  gathered  a  variety, 
which  was  more  villofe,  with  the  teeth  at  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  ending  in  a  kind  of  fpinule,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  whitifh  yellow  colour. 

46.  Root  annual.  Stems  nearly  upright,  folitary. 
Calyx  before  flowering  Icarce  apparently  hairy,  having 
only  a  hair  or  two  at  the  tips.  Corollas  yellow  not 
bay-coloured”:  the  flowers  arc  permanent,  and  when 
dry  make  a  ruffling  noife,  whence  Crantz’s  name  of 
Jirepens. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  paftures.  Dr. 
Smith  obferved  it  on  the  top  of  Mount  Cenis.  It  is 
not  a  native  of  England.  What  has  been  taken  for 
it  is  th t  procumbens,  n.  48. 

47.  This  has  the  appearance  of  the  fpecies  imme¬ 
diately  preceding,  but  the  item  is  more  eretft  and  foli¬ 
tary :  the  banner  of  the  florets  becomes  ferruginous 
after  flowering ;  the  two  upper  teeth  of  the  calyx  are 
indiftindt  in  this,  whereas  in  the  preceding  they  are 
of  the  fame  length  with  the  others n. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe,  in  dry  paftures, 
but  not  of  England. — Introduced  in  1778,  by  Mr. 
Thouin.  It  flowers  from  june  to  auguft0.  In  the 
Kew  Catalogue  it  is  marked  as  perennial;  and  Monf. 
Villars  fays,  it  has  always  appeared  to  him  to  be  fo. 
This  author  has  adopted  Pollich’s  Tr.  aureum ,  n.  708. 
which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Jpadiceum>  but  the  Item  is 
more  (lender,  higher,  and  more  branched. 

48.  Root  annual,  fmall  but  ftrong.  Stems  fpread¬ 
ing  widely  and  naturally  procumbent,  though  fome¬ 
times  lupported  by  other  plants,  and  indeed  generally 
afcending  at  their  extremities;  they  are  a  little 
branched,  leafy  and  hairy,  often  purplifh.  Leaflets 
obovate,  emarginate,  toothed,  fmooth.  Stipules 
half-ovate,  acute,  entire,  ftrongly  ribbed,  often  ciliate. 
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Flowering-heads  peduncled,  a  little  fpicate,  frequently 
reaching  beyond  the  leaves,  elliptical)  obtufe,  denfe, 
many-flowered.  Peduncles  moft  hairy  upwards,.  Ca¬ 
lyx-teeth  unequal,  taper,  hairy.  Corolla  lemon-co¬ 
loured,  permanent,  at  length  brown  and  membranous: 
banner  broad,  furrowed,  plaited.  Pod  fmall,  elliptic, 
pointed p.  Seed  Angle,  Ihining,  of  a  brown  or  orange 
colour. 

The  name  of  Hop  Trefoil  is,  with  much  propriety, 
bellowed  on  this  plant,  the  heads  being  larger  and 
more  relembling  the  hop  than  any  of  our  Englilh 
Ipecies.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  dry  pallures, 
on  the  borders  of  fields,  and  m  gravelly  foils.  In  fome 
meadows  it  forms  a  confiderable  part  of  the  crop,  and 
makes  excellent  fodder.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july, 

!  '■and  perhaps  merits  the  attention  of  the  hulbandman q : 
where  its  lading  only  one  year  is  no  objedtion. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  procumbens  differs  from 
the  agrarium  and  fpadiceum  in  having  fmaller  flowers, 
but  efpecially  because  its  long  ilalks  are  altogether  de¬ 
cumbent.  It  refembles  the  filiform e,  but  is  larger, 
and  has  often  ten  or  twelve  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
not  ftriated.  On  being  fbwn  it  was  alfo  different  from 
thatr.  Leers  fays,  there  are  often  two  feeds  in  a  pod. 

The  fynonyms  given  by  Linneus  to  the  agrarium 
belong  to  this  fpecies,  except  that  of  Dodonseus, 
which  is  Medicago  lupulina.  The  procumbent  of  £ng- 
lilb  authors  is  confidered  by  Linneus  only  as  a  Variety 
of  the  filif or  me  \  Dr.  Smith  however  fays,  he  is  now 
convinced  that  the  procumbent  of  Hudfon  is  impro¬ 
perly  confounded  with  filiforme  in  Flora  Britannica. 

49.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stems  proftrate, 
filiform,  fomewhar  hairy.  Leaflets  obcordate,  toothed, 
ftriated.  Stipules  fubovate,  nerved,  ciliate.  Pedun¬ 
cles  axillary,  capillary,  hairy,  (in  a  fcarcely  four-flow¬ 
ered,  in  |S  many- flowered),  flowers  eredl,  in  a  fort  of 
head,  pedicelled,  yellow,  finally  bent  back.  Calyx 
fmooth,  with  unequal  teeth.  Corolla  permanent, 
fcariofe,  brownilh,  with  the  banner  keeled,  narrower 
than  in  the  preceding,  neither  bent  in  nor  grooved. 
Legume  elliptic,  pedicelled,  one-feeded 

50.  When  this  grows  luxuriantly  it  bears  a  near  re  - 
femblance  to  the  agrarium,  but  in  that  the  fpikes  are 
not  only  much  larger,  but  alfo  much  more  clofely 
imbricated;  the  procumbent  is  found  only  in  certain 
fpots,  whereas  there  is  fcarcely  a  dry  hilly  pafture  or 
grafs  plat  on  which  this  may  not  be  found u. 

This,  fays  Dr.  Withering,  is  the  moft  common 
fort  of  Hop  Trefoil,  and  may  be  found  in  almoft 
every  dry  fandy  or  gravelly  pafture,  efpecially  where 
the  turf  is  fine,  but  varying  greatly  in  fize,  according 
to  the  richnefs  or  poverty  of  the  foil,  and  flowering 
from  may  to  auguft. 

51.  Stem  nearly  upright.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  on 
fhort  petioles.  Stipules  fheathing,  with  two  acumi¬ 
nate  teeth,  the  length  of  the  fheath.  Heads  axillary, 
funnel-form,  feffile,  wrapped  up  in  feveral  leaves' 
which  are  (lightly  trifid,  the  middle  legment  longer 
than  the  others.  Flowers  two,  coming  out  alternately. 
Native  of  Virginia,  and  Canada x. 

In  this  extenfive  genus  the  following  diftindtions 
may  be  erf  ufe  in  diftinguifhing  the  fpecies. 

Refpedting  the  inflorefcence,  the  following  Ipecies 

Racemed :  1  to  8  and  45  to  49. 

Umbelled  :  9,  10.  12  to  15, 

Fafcicled :  16,  17.  50. 

Headed:  18,  19.  321044. 

Spiked;  11.  201031. 

All  the  ipecies,  as  the  name  implies,  have  ternate 
leaves,  except  the  ninth,  in  which  they  are  ufually 
quinate  or  five  together. 

More  fpecies  are  annual  than  perennial : 

Annuals  are  from  1  to  8.  11.  16  to  iq.  2c,  26.  28 
to  36.  46  to  50. 

Perennials :  9.  12  to  15.  20  to  2u  27,  41,  44,  45. 

I  he  predominant  colours  of  the  flowers  are  yellow 
and  purple. 

,  rj  (■  P  hot.  s  Curtis  lond. 

.  ai?  >'rc„,  lond;  “-ic1?- 


Yellow.  3,  4,  5,  which  varies  to  white  j  6,  7,  18  ? 

41,  46  to  50. 

Yellow  or  White.  2. 

Pale  Brimftone.  27. 

White.  11,  12?  13.  16.  43.  45. 

Whitifh.  24.  33. 

Purple.  9,  10,  15,  19?  20  to  23,  25,  28,  40. 

Red.  moftly  pale.  8,  26,  29,  30,  31,  34,  35,  36, 

42. 

Blue.  1 . 

Moft  of  the  flowers  have  one  feed  only  in  each 
legume  or  pod. 

Seed  one :  16,  17,  20  to  33,  35,  45  to  50. 

Seeds  one  or  two:  2,  5,  6,  7,  34. 

Seeds  two  :  4,  1 1,  36,  40,  44. 

Seeds  two  or  three  ;  10. 

Seeds  two  to  four :  1,  13. 

Seeds  four,  12,  14,  39. 

Seeps  four  or  five  :  9. 

Seeds  eight:  8. 

.  Some  of  the  legumes  which  have  naturally  one  feed 
only,  have  occafionally  two  feeds. 

Several  of  the  fpecies  have  the  banner,  wings  and 
keel  connected  at  the  bafe,  and  are  therefore  called 
monopetalo'us  by  Linneus. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  acknowledge  the  aflift- 
ance  of  Mr.  Afzelius  in  clearing  up  the  confufion  of 
fynonyms  in  fome  of  the  fpecies :  as  alfo  to  confefs 
and  correct  the  errors  committed  in  the  Flora  Ruftica. 
— What  was  fuppofed  in  that  work  to  be  Trifolium 
medium ,  is  Trif.  pratenfe  in  its  wild  ftate.  What  is 
there  named  Tr.flexuofum  is  the  Tr.  medium.  Tr.  al- 
peftre  is  not  a  native  of  Scotland.  The  figure  of  Tr. 
ftellatum  is  a  very  good  one,  but  the  defeription  does 
not  belong  to  it.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i  to  8.  If  the  feeds  of  the  Melilots,  which  are  an¬ 
nual  plants,  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
rife  without  care,  and  require  no  other  culture  but 
to  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  be  thinned  where 
they  grow  too  clofe. 

There  are  few  worfe  weeds  among  corn  than  com¬ 
mon  Melilot,  for  the  feeds  being  ripe  about  the  fame 
time  with  the  corn,  they  are  threfhed  out  with  it,  and 
being  heavy  are  difficult  to  feparate  from  it.  A  few 
of  the  feeds,  as  is  well  known,  give  the  flour  a 
ftrong  naufeous  tafte. 

[But  as  a  food  for  cattle  Melilot  may  have  its  value. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  fome  French  writers,  as 
fucceeding  well  in  a  fandy  foil  for  this  purpofe.  Par¬ 
ticularly  the  White  Siberian  Melilot,  which  is  confi¬ 
dered  by  Linneus  as  a  variety  of  the  common  fort. 
It  grows  in  Siberia,  in  deep  light  dry  land,  and  rifes 
from  three  to  nine  feet  in  height.  It  dies  to  the 
ground  in  winter,  but  flioots  again  early  in  fpring, 
and  lafts  from  two  or  three  to  fix  years.  It  begins  to 
flower  about  the  middle  of  june,  and  is  in  full  bloom 
the  middle  of  july. 

Although  the  items  and  leaves  of  Siberian  Melilot 
are  twice  as  large  as  thofe  of  the  common  fort,  the 
flowers  are  but  half  the  fize,  and  are  conftantly  white. 
It  has  been  fown  twenty  years  by  the  fide  of  common 
Melilot,  in  the  Paris  garden,  without  varying.  Sown 
in  the  field,  on  a  light  foil,  but  wet,  it  grew  above 
eight  feet  high,  and  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
feed ;  it  was  given  to  cattle  both  green  and  dry,  and 
they  preferred  it  to  every  other  food,  efpecially  when 
frefh  cut.  In  a  loofe  dry  foil  it  will  rife  to  fix  feet 
high.  In  fuch  land  it  may  be  fown  in  autumn,  upon 
one  earth ;  but  in  wet  land  it  is  fafer  to  fow  it  in 
fpring,  at  which  time  the  land  muff;  have  two  earths 
and  be  well  broken  with  the  harrow.  The  feed  being 
fmaller  than  that  of  Clover,  and  the  plant  Spreading 
more,  half  the  quantity  of  feed  ufually  fown  of  Clover 
will  be  fufficient. 

Siberian  Melilot  fown  in  autumn,  may  fometimes 
be  mowed  in  november,  then  in  may,  again  in  july, 
and  laftly  in  november:  the  firft  cuttings  may  be 
made  into  hay,  but  the  laft  muft  be  given  to  the  cattle 
green.  By  means  of  regular  cuttings,  this  plant  may 
be  preferved  feveral  years ;  but  if  it  be  left  to  ripen 
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its  feed,  it  (oon  becomes  weak,  and  may  be  confi- 
acred  as  a  biennial. 

1  his  Melilot,  cultivated  by  itlelf]  foems  to  be  more 
produftive  than  Clover;  but  the  produce  becomes 
much  more  confiderable,  when  cultivated  with  the  Si- 
beriari  Yetcli:  for  thefe  plants  poffefs  all  the  qualities 
which  can  make  their  union  de Arable  :  they  laft  the 
Tame  time— they  ftioot  at  the  fame  period — they  flower 
and  feed  together— they  extend'their  roots  to  different 
depths — one  produces  a  thin  and  tender  food,  the 
other  more  folid  and  fubftantial— laftly,  the  warm 
quality  of  the  one  is  tempered  by  the  watery  quality 
of  the  other. 

Mr.  Young,  having  been  favoured  with  fome  of 
the  feed  of  Siberian  Melilot,  by  Monfl  Thouin,  on 
the  itth  of  april  179G  fowed  a  piece  partly  in  drills 
at  two  feet  fix  inches,  and  one  fquare  perch  broad¬ 
cast;  the  latter  with  an  ounce  and  half  of  feed,  or 
fifteen  pounds  an  acre.  The  foil  a  moift  loam,  on  a 
cold  marley  bottom.  On  the  22 d  of  feptember  it 
was  mowed,  being  a  full  and  beautiful  crop.  One 
fquare  perch  drilled  weighed  one  hundred  and  five 
pound.  ^  I  he  perch  broad-caft,  eighty-four  pound. 
The  drilled  received  a  fmall  manuring,  at  the  time  of 
fowing,  of  afhes,  to  the  amount  perhaps  of  about  ten 
bufhels  to  the  acre.  But  the  rows  Were  too  far  aflun- 
der;  and  the  crop  in  each  row  would  probably  have 
been  as  great,  if  the  diftance  had  been  only  eighteen 
inches.— A  hundred  and  fixty-five  pound  to  the  perch 
is  feven  tons  and  a  half  on  an  acre ;  and  eighty-four 
pounds  is  fix  tons  to  the  acre. 

Either  of  thefe  crops  is  enough  to  pay  the  lofs  by 
not  lowing  barley  or  oats,  and  to  prove  that  the  plant 
will  pay  amply  for  culture ;  the  one  is  equal  probably 
to  above  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  and  the  other 
more  than  one  and  a  half 

The  feafon  was  a  fevere  drought.  It  was  given  to 
cows,  working  oxen,  calves  and  horfes,  and  they  all 
eat  it  very  readily,  fome  even  greedily. 

In  ftrong  lands,  which  will  bear  Clover,  this  plant 
may  not  be  found  an  objeft  of  culture,-  but  in  poor 
fands  and^  all  foils  not  adapted  to  Clover,  it  may  be 
fown  to  advantage,  as  hardly  any  other  plant  feems  to 
nourifn  fo  well  there,  and  fheep  are  very  fond  of  it  y.  ] 
*3*  White  or  Dutch  Clover  grows  naturally  in 
moft  of  the  paflures  in  England,  and  is  generally 
known  among  the  country  people  by  the  title  of  white 
Honeyfuckle. 

This  is  an  abiding  plant,  whofe  branches  trail  upon 
the  ground,  and  fend  out  roots  from  every  joint,  fo 
that  it  thickens  and  makes  the  clofeft  fward  of  any  of 
the  fown  Grades ;  and  it  is  the  fweetefl  feed  for  all 
forts  of  cattle  yet  known ;  therefore  when  land  is  de- 
figned  to  be  laid  down  for  pafture,  with  intent  to  con¬ 
tinue  fo,  there  fiiould  always  be  a  quantity  of  the 
feeds  of  this  plant  fown  with  the  Grafs  feeds.  The 
ufual  allowance  of  this  feed  is  eight  pounds  to  one 
acre  of  land,  but  this  fhould  never  be  fown  with 
Corn  ;  for  if  there  is  a  crop  of  Corn,  the  Grafs  will 
be  fo  wea.k  under  it,  as  to  be  fcarce  worth  Standing : 
but  fuch  is  the  covetoufnefs  of  mod  farmers,  that  they 
will  not  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their  old  cuftom  of 
laying  down  their  grounds  with  a  crop  of  Corn, 
though  they  lofe  twice  the  value  of  their  Corn  by  the 
poornefs  of  the  Grafs,  which  never  will  come  to  a 
good  fward,  and  one  whole  feafon  is  alfo  loft;  for  if 
this  feed  is  fown  in  the  fpring  without  Corn,  there  will 
be  a  crop  of  hay  to  mow  by  the  middle  or  latter  end 
july,  and  a  much  better  after-feed  for  cattle  the 
following  autumn  or  winter,  than  the  Grafs  which  is 
fown  with  Corn  will  produce  the  fecond  year.  The 
feed  of  this  fort  may  alfo  be  fown  with  Grafs  feeds  in 
autumn,  in  the  manner  hereafter  diredted  for  the  com¬ 
mon  red  Clover ;  and  this,  autumnal  lowing,  if  the 
feeds  grow  kindly,  will  afford  a  good  early  crop  of 
hay  the  following  fpring;  and  if,  after  the  hay  is 
taken  off  the  land,  the  ground  is  well  rolled,  it  will 
caufe  the  Clover  to  mat  clofe  upon  the  ground,  and 
become  a  thick  fward. 

The  feed  of  this  white  Dutch  Clover  is  annually 

y  Young’s  Annals.  14.  217.  ig.  447.  and  16.  420, 
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imported  from  Flanders,  by  the  way  of  Holland,  front 
whence  it  received  the  name  of  Dutch  Clover ;  not 
that  it  is  more  a  native  of  that  country  than  of  this; 
for  it  is  very  common  in  moift  paftures  in  every  county 
in  England,  but  the  feeds  were  never  collected  for  fow¬ 
ing  here  till  of  late  years :  nor  are  thefe  many  perfons 
at  prefcnt  here  who  have  this  feed,  although  it  may  be 
done,  it  the  ,ame  care  as  is  pra&ifed  for  the  red  Clo- 
ver,  is  taken  with  this  fort;  therefore  it  Ih'ould  be 
recommended  to  every  farmer,  who  is  defirolis  to  im¬ 
prove  his  land,  carefully  to  low  an  acre  or  two  of 
this  white  Clover  by  itfelf  for  feeds,  which  will  fave 
him  the  expence  of  buying  the  feeds,  which  are  often 
lold  at  a  great  price,  and  thefe  will  be  no  want  of  fale 
ror  any  quantity  he  may  have  to  Spare. 

The  fauher  account  of  this  Grafs,  may  be  Seen 
under  the  article  Pasture. 

[Mr.  Majendie  of  Hedingham  Caftle,  in  Effex,  has 
cultivated  White  Clover  for  feed  with  Angular  fuccefs. 
He  had  ten  acres  that  yielded  him  fifteen  guineas  an 
acre,  clear  of  expenfes,  the  fample  of  the  feed  beincr 
remarkably  fine,  and  exceeding  any  foreign  in  the 
market.  Pie  fows  it  with  fpring  com,  from  twelve 
pounds  to  fourteen  pounds  on  an  acre ;  and  has  found 
Wheat  to  be  as  good  after  this  as  after  red  Clover2 
Mr  Pitt  of  Pendeford  in  Staffordshire,  informs  us 
that  the  beft  grafs  feed  that  can  be  fown  for  upland 
p aft u rage  is  the  white  Dutch  Clover;  that  it  has  a 
great  advantage  over  all  others,  from  its  extreme  mi- 
nutenefs,  on  which  account  any  given  weight  fills  the 
ground  proportionably  fuller  of  plants;  that  thefe 
plants,  on  found  land,  will  abide  for  ever,  make  ex¬ 
cellent  fweet  pafture,  and  may  be  invigorated  at  plea- 
lure  by  dung.  r 

Pie  weighed,  and  numbered  a  fmall  weight  of  the 
following  feeds,  by  which  he  found,  fuppofing  them  all 
good,  that  one  pound  of  white  Clover  feed,  gives  as 
many  plants  as  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  red  Clover 
ten  pounds  and  .  a  half  of  burnet,  and  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  faintfoin.  Whence,  fuppofing  fix  pounds 
of  white  Clover  feed  fufficient  for  an  acre ;  to  give 
as  many  plants,  an  acre  will  require  fifteen  pounds  of 
red  Clover,  fixty-three  pounds  of  burnet,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds  of  faintfoin  \ 

Dr.  Anderfon  remarks,  that  the  common  white  or 
Dutch  Clover  delights  in  a  firm  foil,  although  It  does 
not  require  fdch  a  degree  of  compa&nefs  as  red  Clo¬ 
ver,  and  therefore  profpers  in  many  fields  without  anv 
artificial  preSIufe;  but  on  very  fpungy  foils,  art  muft 
fopply  the  deficiency  of  nature,  or  it  will  not  thrive. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  on  foils  of  this  fort,  white 
Clover  is  frequently  feen  to  flourifh  exceedingly  on 
-uch  foot-paths  as  are  moderately  trod  upon,  while  it 
only  lan&uiShes,  or  hardly  appears  in  other  parts 
of  the  field  6.  r 

Mr.  Wright  of  Stan  how  in  Norfolk  thinks  that 
white  Clover  is  a  bitter  food,  and  that  fheep  do  not 
eat  it  kindly,  fo  that  while  much  food  feems.  to  be  on 
the  ground,  ftock  does  badly.  Mr.  Bakewell,  ic 
feems,  adopted  this  fingular  opinion0.] 

21.  Since  the  red  Clover  has  been  cultivated  In 
England,  there  has  been  great  improvement  made  of 
the  clay  lands,  which  before  produced  little  but  Rye- 
grafs,  and  other  coarfe  bents ;  which,  by  being  fown 
with  red  Clover,  have  produced  more  than  fix  times 
the  quantity  of  fodder  they  had  formerly  on  the  fame 
End,  whereby  the  farmers  have  been  enabled  to  feed 
a  much  greater  ftock  of  cattle  than  they  could  before, 
which  has  enriched  the  ground,  and  prepared  it  for 
Corn ;  and  where  the  land  is  kept  in  tillage,  it  is  the 
ufual  method  now  among  the  farmers,  to  lay  down, 
their  ground  with  Clover,  after  having  had  two  crops 
or  Corn,  whereby  there  is  a  conftant  rotation  of 
Wheat,  Barley,  Clover,  or  Turneps  on  the  fame 
land. 

The  Clover-feed  is  always  fown  with  Barley  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  Barley  is  taken  off,  the  Clover 
fpreads  and  covers  the  ground,  and  this  remains  two 
years,  after  which  the  land  is  ploughed  again  for  Corn. 


2  Young’s  Annals,  13.434. 

h  E flays,  2.  295. 


a  Idem,  4.  338. 
Young’s  Annals,  12.  52. 
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The  Clover  is  a  biennial  plant,  whole  roots  decay 
after  they  have  produced  feeds ;  but  by  eating  it  down, 
or  mowing  it  when  it  begins  to  flower,  it  caufls  the 
roots  to  fend  out  new  Ihoots,  whereby  fome  of  the 
plants  are  continued  longer  than  they  would  naturally 
remain.  The  common  allowance  of  feed  for  an  acre 
of  ground  is  ten  pounds.  In  the  choice  of  the  feeds, 
that  which  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  inclining  to 
brown,  fhould  be  preferred,  and  the  pale-coloured  thin 
feed  fhould  be  rejedted.  The  Clover-feed  fhould  be 
fown  after  the  Barley  is  harrowed  in,  otherwife  it  will 
be  buried  too  deep ;  and  after  the  feeds  are  fown,  the 
ground  fhould  be  rolled,  which  will  prefs  the  feeds 
into  the  ground ;  but  this  fhould  be  done  in  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  for  moifture  will  often  caufe  the  feeds  to  burft, 
and  when  the  ground  is  wet,  the  feeds  will  flick  to 
the  roll.  This  is  the  method  which  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  by  rnoft  people  in  the  fowing  of  this  feed  with 
Corn,  but  it  will  be  much  better  if  fown  alone ;  for 
the  Corn  prevents  the  growth  of  the  plants  until  it  is 
cut  and  taken  off  the  ground,  fo  that  one  whole 
feafon  is  loftf  and  many  times,  if  there  be  a  great 
crop  of  Corn  upon  the  ground,  it  fpoils  the  Clover, 
fo  that  it  is  hardly  worth  ftanding ;  whereas,  when  it 
is  fown  without  any  other  feed,  the  plants  will  come 
up  more  equal,  and  come  on  much  fafter  than  that 
which  was  fown  the  fpring  before  under  Corn. 

Therefore  from  many  years  trial  I  would  advife  the 
feeds  to  be  fown  in  auguft,  when  there  is  a  profpecfl 
of  rain  foon  after ;  for  as  the  ground  is  at  that  feafon 
warm,  fo  the  firft  Ihower  of  rain  will  bring  up  the 
plants,  and  thefe  will  have  time  enough  to  get  ftrength 
before  the  winter :  and  if,  fome  time  in  oftober, 
when  the  ground  is  dry,  the  Clover  is  well  rolled, 
it  will  prefs  the  ground  clofe  to  the  roots,  and  caufe 
the  plants  to  fend  out  more  Ihoots  ;  the  fame  fhould 
be  repeated  in  march,  which  will  be  found  very  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Clover.  The  reafon  of  my  preferring 
this  feafon  for  the  fowing  of  the  feeds  rather  than 
the  fpring  is,  becaufe  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet  in 
fpring,  and  if  much  rain  fall  after  the  feeds  are  fown, 
they  will  rot  in  the  ground ;  and  many  times  when 
the  feed  is  fown  late  in  the  fpring,  if  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  dry,  the  feeds  will  not  grow,  fo  that  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  the  other  feafon  has  been  the  beft. 

About  the  latter  end  of  may  this  Grafs  will  be  fit 
to  cut,  when  there  Ihould  be  great  care  taken  in 
making  it;  for  it  will  require  a  great  deal  more  labour 
and  time  to  dry  than  common  Grafs,  and  will  fhrink 
into  lefs  compafs ;  but  if  it  be  not  too  rank,  it  will 
make  extraordinary  rich  food  for  cattle.  The  time 
for  cutting  it  is,  when  it  begins  to  flower;  for  if  it 
ftands  much  longer,  the  lower  part  of  the  Items  and 
the  under  leaves  will  begin  to  dry,  whereby  it  will 
make  a  lefs  quantity  of  hay,  and  that  not  fo  well  fla¬ 
voured. 

Some  people  cut  three  crops  in  one  year  of  this 
Grafs,  but  the  beft  way  is  to  cut  but  one  in  the  fpring, 
and  feed  it  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  whereby 
the  land  will  be  enriched,  and  the  plants  will  grow 
much  ftronger. 

One  acre  of  this  plant  will  feed  as  many  cattle  as 
four  or  five  acres  of  common  Grafs ;  but  great  care 
Ihould  be  taken  of  the  cattle  when  they  are  firft  put 
into  it,  left  it  burft  them :  to  prevent  which,  fome 
turn  them  in  for  a  few  hours  only  at  firft,  and  fo  flint 
them  as  to  quantity ;  and  this  by  degrees,  letting 
them  at  firft  be  only  one  hour  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  there  is  no  moifture  upon  the  Grafs,  and  fo 
every  day  fuffer  them  to  remain  a  longer  time,  until 
they  are  fully  feafoned  to  it ;  but  great  care  Ihould  be 
had  never  to  turn  them  into  this  food  in  wet  weather; 
or  if  they  have  been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to  this 
food,  it  will  be  proper  to  turn  them  out  at  night  in 
wet  weather,  and  let  them  have  hay,  which  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  ill  confequences  of  this  food ;  but  there  are 
fome  who  give  ftraw  to  their  cattle  while  they  are 
feeding  upon  this  Grafs,  to  prevent  the  ill  effects 
o  it ;  which  mud  not  be  given  them  in  the  field, 

ecaufe  they  will  not  eat  it  where  there  is  plenty  of 

etter  food.  _  There  are  others  who  fow  Rye-grafs 
amongft  their  Clover,  which  they  let  grow  toge- 
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ther,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of 
the  cattle  feeding  wholly  on  Clover ;  but  this  is 
not  a  commendable  way,  becaufe  the  Rye-grafs 
will  greatly  injure  the  Clover  in  its  growth,  and 
the  feeds  will  flatter  and  fill  the  ground  with 
bents. 

Where  the  feeds  are  defigned  to  be  faved,  the  firft 
crop  in  the  fpring  Ihould  be  permitted  to  ftand  until 
the  feeds  are  ripe,  which  may  be  known  by  the  ftalks 
and  heads  changing  to  a  brown  colour ;  then  it  Ihould 
be  cut  in  a  dry  time,  and  when  it  is  well  dried,  houfed 
until  winter,  when  the  feeds  Ihould  be  threfhed  out :  if 
they  are  wanted  for  immediate  fowing,  they  muft  be 
well  dried,  otherwife  they  will  not  quit  their  hufks. 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  Clover  feed  requires 
great  labour  to  threlh  it;  which  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  fecond  crop  being  left  for  feed,  which  ripens  fo 
late,  that  there  is  not  heat  enough  to  dry  the  hulks 
fufficiently.  This  may  be  remedied  by  leaving  the 
firft  crop  for  feed ;  and  then  the  ground  will  be  ready 
to  plough  and  prepare  for  wheat. 

When  cattle  are  fed  with  Clover  hay,  it  fhould  be 
put  into  racks,  otherwife  they  tread  a  great  quantity 
of  it  down  with  their  feet.  This  feed  is  much  better 
for  any  other  cattle  than  milch  cows ;  though  when  it 
is  dry  it  is  not  near  fo  injurious  to  them  as  when 
green. 

[The  moft  approved  method  of  fowing  red  or 
broad  Clover  is  on  clean  land,  with  a  full  crop  of 
barley  after  turneps,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pounds  to 
an  acre.  The  duration  of  it  is  very  fhort,  except  on 
frelh  land ;  which  points  out  the  propriety  of  inter¬ 
mixing  with  it  as  great  a  variety  of  other  crops  as 
may  be  fuitable.  On  land  where  it  has  been  often  re¬ 
peated,  it  feldom  will  continue  above  two  years,  and 
very  often  not  above  one ;  and  though  manure  will 
increafe  the  crop,  it  will  not  prolong  its  flay.  Clover 
evidently  grows  moft  kindly  after  turneps,  and  any 
foil  that  will  bear  them,  is  fuitable  for  it.  There  is 
however  a  great  quantity  of  Clover  now  grown  on 
ftrong  clays,  with  good  fuccefs.  A  common  way  is, 
to  mow  it  in  june,  and  make  it  into  hay.  Two  tons 
upon  an  acre  may  be  reckoned  a  medium  crop.  It  is 
particularly  good  for  draft  horfes  and  oxen.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  mowed  a  fecond  time,  late  in  auguft ;  but 
the  hay  of  this  fecond  crop  is  lefs  in  quantity,  and  of 
an  inferior  quality  to  the  former ;  unlefs  dry  fodder 
therefore  be  greatly  wanted,  it  is  better  to  feed  it,  in- 
ftead  of  mowing  a  fecond  time. 

When  Clover  is  to  be  faved  for  feed,  a  common 
cuftom  is,  to  feed  it  down  clofe  until  the  end  of  may  ; 
which  early  feed  is  a  vaft  advantage  for  ewes,  lambs, 
&c.  as  it  comes  in  before  the  natural  grafles. 

Thefe  are  the  common  advantages  derived  from 
Clover ;  but  a  greater  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  cut¬ 
ting  it  green,  as  often  as  it  attains  a  fufficient  growth, 
and  foiling  horfes  and  cattle  with  it,  in  racks  and 
cribs.  In  this  manner  it  will  fupport  more  than 
twice  the  flock  it  would  do  if  fed  off  the  ground ; 
befides  the  additional  quantity  of  manure,  that  will  be 
made  in  the  ftables  and  yards,  if  they  are  kept  lit¬ 
tered  with  ftraw,  fern,  &c.  which  increafe  of  manure 
will  fully  compenfate  the  farmer  for  his  expenfe  in 
cutting  and  bringing  the  Clover  into  the  yards.  The 
quick  growth  of  Clover  after  mowing  fhades  the 
ground,  and  prevents  the  fun  from  exhaling  the  moif¬ 
ture  of  the  land,  fo  much  as  it  would  if  fed  bare ; 
confequently  it  continues  to  fpring  with  more  vigour ; 
and  the  moment  one  crop  is  off,  another  begins  to 
Ihoot  up.  Whereas  when  cattle  feed  it,  they  fre¬ 
quently  deftroy  as  much  as  they  eat ;  and  befides, 
break  the  necks  of  the  roots  with  their  feet,  which 
prevents  the  Clover  from  fpringing  fo  freely  as  it  does 
after  a  clean  cut  by  the  feythe.  In  hot  weather,  which 
is  the  common  feafon  for  feeding  Clover,  the  flies  are 
generally  fo  troublefome  to  the  cattle,  that  they  are 
continually  running  from  hedge  to  hedge,  to  brufh 
them  off,  by  which  it  is  inconceivable  what  injury 
they  do  to  the  crop.  But  when  they  are  fed  in  ftables 
and  yards,  they  are  more  in  the  Ihade,  they  thrive 
better,  and  confume  the  whole  of  what  is  given  them 
without  wafte. 
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In  the  fixth  volume  of  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  of  London  there  is  a  full  account  by  Mr. 
Markwick,  Mr.  Marfham,  and  M.  C.  G.  Lehmann 
of  Gottingen,  three  celebrated  entomologifts,  of  an 
Infedt,  which  is  very  deftrudlive  '  occafionally  to  the 
feed  of  the  common  purple  or  honey-fuckle  Clover. 
It  appears  to  be  the  Curculio  Trifolii  of  Linneus ;  anc 
is  described  by  Mr.  Marfham  as  having  a  black  body, 
with  an  extended  beak  a  lictle  longer  than  the  thorax, 
which  has  fmall  dots  on  it;  the  elytra  or  wing-covers 
are  ftriated ;  the  antennas  pitchy ;  the  legs  ruft-co- 
loured,  but  the  feet  always  black  :  the  thighs  are  alio 
fometimes  black.  The  abdomen  is  white.  The 
length  of  the  body  is  a  line  and  half.  It  is  figured  in 
t.  5.  at  p.  94.  at  the  bottom  o'f  the  plate. 

The  damage  done  by  this  fmall  infedt,  which  we 
may  call  the  Clover  Weevil ,  is  fometimes  confiderable. 
Mr.  Markwick  informs  us,  that  in  1798,  four  acres 
and  a  half  produced  him  fixteen  bufhels  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  Clover  feed,  which  fold  for  41I.  17s.  6d. : 
and  in  the  year  1800,  the  fame  quantity  of  ground 
produced  only  fcven  bufhels  and  a  half,  worth  at  the 
fame  price  18I.  15s. — This  deficiency  was  probably 
occafioned  by  the  depredations  of  this  infedt,  and  the 
feed  was  alfo  of  „an  inferior  quality. 

Thefe  Weevils  come  out  early  in  fpring  in  warm 
paflures,  and  fly  about  till  the  heads  of  Clover  break 
out,  when  the  females  depofit  their  eggs  on  them. 
Hatched,  between  the  calyxes,  the  maggot  penetrates 
with  its  head  into  the  rudiments  of  the  firfl  feed,  as 
yet  in  a  liquid  ftate,  and  then  proceeds  to  another 
more  advanced  and  fuitable  to  its  increafed  ftrength. 
Having  confumed  three  or  four  of  them,  it  remains 
in  the  place  of  the  laft,  where  it  is  fufficiently  fhel- 
tered,  and  changes  into  its  pupa  or  chryfalis  ftate  ; 
and  after  a  few  days  comes  forth  in  its  perfect  ftate. 
Having  taken  a  fhort  meal,  it  then  flowly  conceals 
itfelf  in  the  fmall  holes  of  fences,  or  in  the  bark  of 
trees,  where  it  repofes  during  the  winter.  Happily 
the  wren,  red-breaft,  and  other  fmall  birds  deftroy 
great  numbers ;  but  the  fecundity  of  the  remainder  is 
prodigious. 

There  is  a  variety  of  Clover  called  Cow-grafs , 
which  has  been  cultivated  in  fome  parts  of  Hampfhire 
with  great  fuccefs.  .The  ground  relifhes  it  extremely 
well,  and  it  is  by  many  preferred  to  common  Clover. 

It  grows  more  floridly,  and  thrives  better  upon  poor 
land.  At  firft  they,  are  not  eafilv  diftinguifhed ;  but 
on  a  clofe  inipedlion,  the  cow-grajs  will  be  found  of 
a  darker  green,  and  more  pointed  at  the  ends  of  the 
leaves ;  the  ftalk  is  of  a  clofer  texture,  and  not  fo 
porous  as  the  common  Clover d. 

This  feems  to  be  that  variety  of  Trifolium  pra- 
tenfe,  which  is  figured  in  the  Flora  Ruftica,  under 
the  name  of  Cow-grais. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  fays,  that  it  is  raifed  for  feed  in 
the  weald  of  Suffex ;  that  there  is  a  market  for  it  at 
Heffcl;  and  that  it  is  fent  to  London  :  he  wifhes  the 
cultivators  of  it,  would  take  care  that  they  have  Cow- 
grafs,  which  is  the  Tr.  alpeftre,  (our  Tr.  medium,) 
a  plant  quite  different  from  the  Cow-grafs  of  the 
Ihops :  its  roots  run  laterally  under  ground,  like  thofe 
of  couch  or  quiche. 

He  alfo  informs  us  that  Mr.  Roper,  the  Duke  of 
Grafton’s  fteward,  in  the  fpring  of  1789  fowed  part  of 
a  field  with  red  Clover,  and  the  reft  of  it  with  Cow- 
grafs,  brought  from  Aylefbury  in  Buckinghamfhire, 
with  barley  after  turneps.  Both  were  mown  for  hay  in 
1790,  the  common  Clover  giving  the  greateft  pro¬ 
duce,  and  rather  the  mo  ft’  after-grafs.  The  following 
year  both  were  fed,  and  the  cow’-grafs  yielded  vaftly 
more  than  the  Clover,  and  of  a  better  quality.  They 
are  apparently  of  a  decidedly  different  habit  and  qua¬ 
lity  :  the  cow-grafs  fpreads  more  on  the  ground ; 
thicker;  the  ftalk  is  folid,  not  pipy,  and  it  does  not 
run  equally  to  bloffom.  Mr.  Young  remarks  how¬ 
ever,  that  to  all  common  appearance  they  are  the 
lame,  for  he  does  not  put  much  faith,  in  a  doubtful 
appearance  of  folidity  in  the  ftalk f. 

0  Kent’s  hints,  41.  e  Young’s  annals,  11.  246. 
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The  former  of  thefe  may  be  our  Tr.  medium, 
which  was  taken  by  Hudfon  for  the  alpeftre.  But 
the  alpeftre  is  quite  different,  and  not  a  native  of 
England.  The  latter  cannot  be  the  medium,  if  it  is 
at  all  like  the  pratenfe,  but  is  probably  a  wild  variety 
of  the  latter. 

A  farmer  at  Burcleer,  near  Newberry,  fays,  that 
Cow-grafs  is  found  to  fucceed  on  land  where  Clover 
has  been  too  often  j  epeated,  and  that  it  grows  very 
plentifully  on  any  wet  fpewy  ground,-  even  in  moift 
feafons,  generally  producing  three  tons  of  hay  on  an 
acre  at  one  cutting,  but  not  any  fecond  crop  in  the 
fame  year;  it  lodges  very  much,  and  is  troublefome 
to  mow :  the  hay  is  faid  to  be  preferred  by  horfes  to 
clover  hays.  We  do  not  know  what  fpecies  or  va¬ 
riety  this  may  be.  It  feems  as  if  Cow-grafs  was  not 
the  fame  thing  in  different  Counties.  The  Hampfhire 
fort  is  figured  in  Flora  Ruftica;  in  the  fame  work 
may  be  found  the  meadow  Clover  in  its  wild  ftate, 
under  the  falfe  name  of  Tr.  medium, ,  and  the  true  Tr. 
medium  under  the  name  of  flexuofum.  The  medium  is 
alfo  figured  in  Englifh  Botany.  With  the  afliftance 
of  thefe  figures,  and  the  ample  deferiptions  given  in 
this  work,  the  pratenfe ,  medium  and  alpeftre  cannot 
well  be  confounded.] 

27.  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  in  fome  counties  this  is 
fown  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  common  red  Clo¬ 
ver,  efpecially  on  chalky  ground,  where  it  will  thrive, 
and  produce  a  better  crop  than  Clover. 

[But  Mr.  Miller  feems  to  have  miftaken  this  fpe¬ 
cies,  for  he  fays  that  the  flowers  are  of  a  pale  copper 
colour ;  and  that  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Trefoil. 

A  new  fort  of  Clover  has  been  found  and  cultivated 
near  Bawtry  in  Yorkfhire,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  ochroleucum ;  but  if  the  defeription  be  exadt  it 
cannot  be  that  fpecies,  for  it  is  faid  that  the  nob 
(flowering  head)  has  white  cups  tipped  with  pink  h : 
now  that  is  fometimes  the  cafe  with  the  repens  or 
white  Dutch  Clover;  but  the  ochroleucum  has  the 
florets  of  a  pale  brimftone  colour.  Nor  does  the 
latter,  fo  far  as  we  can  judge  from  it  in  its  wild  ftate, 
promife  to  rival  broad  Clover  in  any  degree  except  in 
its  permanency.] 

49,  50.  Thefe  grow  naturally  among  grafs  in  moft 
of  the  upland  paftures  in  this  country ;  and  the  feeds 
of  the  former  are  frequently  fold  in  the  Ihops  by  the 
name  of  Hop-Clover,  and  are  by  many  mixed  with 
other  forts  of  clover  and  grafs-feeds,  for  laying  down 
ground  to  pafture.  The  latter  is  a  much  fmaller 
plant,  and  has  trailing  ftalks.  The  heads  of  flowers 
are  fmaller,  and  of  a  deeper  yellow  colour.  Thefe 
not  being  abiding  plants,  are  by  no  means  proper  to 
be  fown  where  the  ground  is  defigned  to  continue  in 
pafture ;  but  where  one  or  two  crops  only  are  taken, 
and  the  land  is  ploughed  again  for  corn,  it  may  do 
well  enough  when  it  is  mixed  with  other  feeds, 
though  the  cattle  are  not  very  fond  of  it  green, 
unlefs  when  it  is  very  young.  The  large  fort  is 
the  moft  profitable,  but  this  is  rarely  to  be  had 
without  a  mixture  of  the  fmall  kind,  and  alfo  of  the 
fmaller  Melilot,  which  is  commonly  called  None- 
fuch,  or  fometimes  Black  Seeds,  for  thofe  who 
fave  the  feeds  for  fale,  are  feldom  curious  enough  to 
diftinguifh  the  forts ;  but  in  lawns,  where  the  beauty 
of  the  verdure  is  confidered,  there  muft  not  be  any 
of  thefe  feeds  fown,  becaufe  their  yellow  heads  of 
flowers  are  very  unfightly  among  the  grafs ;  and  if  it 
is  in  gardens  where  the  grafs  is  conftantly  mowed,  the 
flowers  of  thefe  plants  will  come  out  near  the  root  in 
fuch  clufters,  as  to  occafion  large,  unfightly,  yellow 
patches ;  and  as  the  heads  decay  they  turn  brown,  and 
have  a  very  difagreeable  appearance.  [See  Medicago 
lupulina. 

Hartlib,  in  his  Compleat  Husbandman,  1659, 
mentions  a  place  in  Kent,  which  is  a  white  chalky 
down,  fometimes  fown  with  corn  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  refting  as  long  or  longer ;  when  it  is  laid  down, 
maintaining  many  great  fheep  and  very  lufty,  fo  that 
they  are  even  fit  for  the  butcher;  and  yet  there  doth  no2 
fcarce  appear  any  thing  that  they  can  eat,  which  hath 

%  Young’s  annals,  17.413.  h  Idem,  24.  529:0533. 
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caufed  divers  to  wonder,  as  if  they  had  lived  on 
chalk-ftones :  but  I,  fays  Hartlib,  thoroughly  viewing 
the  ground,  perceived  that  it  naturally  produceth  a 
fmall  Trefoil,  which  it  feemeth  is  very  fweet  and 
pleafaht;  it  is  commonly  called  Trifolium  luteum  or 
lupulinum,  that  is  yellow  or  Hop-Trefoil :  and  I  am 
perluaded,  if  that  the  feed  of  this  Trefoil  were  pre- 
ferved,  and  fown  with  oats,  when  they  intend  to  lay  it 
down,  it  would  very  much  advance  the  pafture  of 
that  place.  Therefore  I  defire  all  ingenious  men, 
ferioufly  to  confider  the  nature  of  the  Trefoils,  which 
are  the  fweeteft  of  graffes,  and  to  obferve  on  what 
grounds  they  naturally  grow,  and  alfo  the  nature  of 
other  graffes  naturally  growing  in  this  ifle,  fome  on 
watry  places,  fome  on  dry,  fome  on  clay,  others  on 
fand,  chalk,  &c.  fome  on  fruitful  places,  others  in 
barren }  by  the  which  means  I  fuppofe  a  folid  foun¬ 
dation  might  be  laid  for  advancing  the  pafture  lands  of 
all  forts,  through  this  ifland  ft  ] 

As  to  the  other  fpecies,  which  are  moftly  preferved 
in  botanic  gardens,  they  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds, 
lown  in  an  open  bed  of  ground,  either  in  autumn  or 
lpring.  The  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn  will  grow 
much  larger,  and  flower  earlier  in  the  fummer ;  from 
thefe  therefore  good  feeds  may  be  generally  obtained, 
whereas  the  others  fometimes  mifcarry.  When  the 
plants  come  up,  they  require  no  other  care  than  to 
keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  and  to  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

[Trifolium.  See  An  thy  Ills,  Cytifus ,  Ehenus ,  Hedyfa- 
rum ,  Indigofer  a,  Lotus ,  Me  die  ago,  Menyanthes ,  Po¬ 
tent  ilia,  Pforalea. 

Trifolium  acetofum.  See  Oxalis. 

-  bituminofum.  See  Pforalea. 

- -  cochleatum.  See  Medicago. 

-  corniculatum.  See  Lotus  and  Trigonella. 

-  fruticans.  See  Jafminum  and  Pforalea. 

-  hepaticum.  See  Anemone  Hepatica. 

* - -  paluftre.  See  Menyanthes. 

. iiliquofum.  See  Cleome. 

— -  fpinofum.  See  Fagonia. 

TRIGLOCHIN.  ( From  t^ek,  three ;  and  yV-^iv,  a 
point :  the  capfule  opening  in  three  points ,  like  the  barbs 
of  an  arrow  f 

Lin.  gen.  453.  Reich,  n.  488.  Schreb.  n.  61 6. 
Gmrtn.  t.  84.  Juff  47.  Juncago.  Tournef.  t. 
142.  Mich.  31. 

Claff.  6.  3.  Hexandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Tripetaloidea.  fund  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved :  leaflets  roundifh,  obtufe, 
concave,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  ovate,  concave,  obtufe,  like  the 
calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  very  ftiort.  Anthers  as  many, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  large.  Styles  none.  Stigmas  three  or  twice 
as  many,  reflexed,  feathered. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate-oblong,  obtufe*  cells  as  many  as  there 
are  ftigmas,  opening  at  the  bale  by  acute  valves. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Pet.  three,  calyx-form.  Style 
none.  Capf  opening  at  the  bale. 

species. 

1.  Triglochin  paluftre.  Marflj  Arrow -gr of s. 

Lin.  fpec.  482.  fyfi.  453.  Reich.  2.  125.  Willd. 

2.  264.  fl.  lapp.  n.  134.  fuec.  n.  321.  Ad. 
fiockh.  1742.  p.  147.  t.  6.  f.  1,  2,  3.  Gartn. 
fruit.  2.  26.  Hudf.  angl.  152.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 

3.  359.  Smith  brit.  398.  engl.  hot.  t.  366. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  327.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  358. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  282.  Dickf.  hort.  ficc .  15.  10. 
Fl.  dan.  t.  490.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1308.  Hoffm. 
germ.  130.  Roth.  germ.  1.  158.  2.  417.  Poltich 
pal.  n.  364.  Leers  herborn.  n.  272.  t.  12.  f.  5. 
Krock.flef.  n.  575.  Scop.  cam.  n.  446.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  228.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  864.  Gmel. 
fbs  1.  72.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  322. 

1  Hartlib,  p.  39. 


Juncago  paluftris  et  vulgaris.  Tournef.  inft.  266. 
Raiifyn.  435. 

Gramen  Triglochin.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  508. 

Gr.  junceum  fpicatum  f.  Triglochin.  Bauh.  pin. 

6.  theat.  81.  Tabern.  ic.  224.  Raiihifi.  1308. 
Gr.  aquaticum  fpicatum.  Ger.  emac.  13. 

Gr.  enode  fpicatum,  f.  triglochin.  Mor .  hifl.f.  8. 
t.  2./.  18. 

Calamagroftis  4.  Dalech.  hifl.  1006.  Trag.  679. 

(3.  Juncago  maritima  perennis,  bulbofa  radice.  Mich, 
gen.  44. 

J.  maritima.  Barr.  rar.  55.  /.  271. 

Hyacinthi  parvi  facie  Gramen  Triglochin.  Bauh. 
hifl.  2.  508. 

Capfules  three-celled  even  linear  attenuated  at  the 
bafe. 

2.  Triglochin  bulbofum.  Bulbous  Arrow-grofs. 

Lin.  fyfi.  348.  Reich.  2.  126.  Willd.  2.  264. 
mant.  226.  Jacqu.  colled,  fuppl.  102.  ic.  rar.  2* 

454" 

Gramen  triglochin  bulbofum  monomotapenle.  Brey. 
fafe.  4. 

Capfules  three-celled  even  linear  attenuated  at  the  top . 

3.  Triglochin  maritimum.  Sea  Arrow-grafs. 

Lin.  fpec.  48 3.  fyfi.  348.  Reich.  2.  126.  Willd. 

2.  265.  fl.  lapp.  n.  135.  fuec.  n.  322.  Ad. 
fiockh.  1742.  p.  147.  t.  6.  /.  4,  5.  Gartn. 
frud.  2.  26.  Hudf.  angl.  152.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 

3.  359.  Smith  brit.  39 9.  engl.  hot.  t.  255. 
Relh..  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  328.  Fl.  dan.  t.  30 6. 
Hoffm.  germ.  130.  Roth.  germ.  1.  159.  2.  418. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  365.  Knock,  filef.  n.  576.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  447.  Allion.  pedem.  h.  86 5.,  ,  Gmel.  fib. 
1.  72. 

Juncago  paluftris  et  maritima  perennis,  frusftu  breviore 
quinquecapfulari.  Mich.  gen.  44. 

Gramen  fpicatum  alterum.  Bauh.  pin.  6.  theat.  82. 
Ger.  emac.  20. 

Gr.  enode  fpicatum,  pericarpiis  parvis  rotundis. 

Mor.  hifl.  f.  8.  /.  2.  f.  19. 

Capfules  fix- celled  grooved  ovate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  Root  fibrous,  tufted,  perennial.  Leaves  radi¬ 
cal,  Iheathing,  bifarious,  linear,  channelled,  fome- 
what  more  fiender  and  lefs  flefhy  than  in  the  mariti¬ 
mum,  but  like  them  femicylindrical,  with  a  mem¬ 
branous,  Iheathing,  intrafoliaceous  ftipule.  Scape 
folitary,  ere<5t,  fimple,  a  foot  high,  longer  than  the 
leaves,  bearing  a  long,  thick-fet,  but  fiender  fpike  of 
numerous  flowers,  fmaller  than  in  the  maritimum. 
The  moft  certain  and  ftriking  diftindlion  between 
them  is,  that  the  fruit  of  this  is  much  more  long 
and  fiender,  having  only  three  cells  and  three  valves 
inftead  of  fix.  Thefe  valves  feparating  from  the 
bafe,  look  like  a  three-barbed  arrow-head  whence 
the  name.  Seeds  linear k. 

Gasrtner  deferibes  the  fruit  as  narrow,  elliptic,  tripar- 
tile  and  tricapfular.  Capfules  acuminate  downwards, 
three-fided,  valvelefs.  Common  receptacle  three-fided, 
but  augmented  moreover  by  three  wings,  as  it  were  fo 
many  intercalary  partitions,  which  perhaps  may  be 
abortive  capfules  ftifled  by  the  neighbouring  ones. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Rarbary,  in  wet 
boggy  meadows,  flowering  in  july.  All  cattle  will 
eat  it,  and  Dr.  Withering  fays  cows  are  extremely 
fond  of  it1. 

2.  Root  bulbous,  covered  with  briftles  heaped  into 
a  tufted  bundle.  Scape  fcarcely  half  a  foot  high, 
channelled  a  little  on  one  fide.  Leaves  radical,  fili¬ 
form,  and  (lightly  channelled  on  one  fide  like  the 
fcape. 

The  flowers  and  whole  plant  very  much  refemble 
the  preceding  fpecies,  but  the  flowers  and  fruit  are 
fmaller.  Styles  three,  protrafled  and  fpreading  * 
whereas  in  T.  paluftre  they  are  ereft  and  obfolete. — 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope  m. 

3.  Scape  fcarcely  longer  than  the  leaves,  inclining 
at  the  bafe,  terminating  in  a  denfe  fpike  of  greenifh- 
purple  flowers,  on  ftiort  flower-ftalks.  Leaves  wider 

k  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  1  Engl.  bot. 

m  Linn.  mant. 


and 
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and  more  flefhy  than  in  the  paluftre,  with  which  it 
agrees  in  habit.  The  lix  anthers  are  aimoft  fefllle, 
and  very  large  before  they  burft.  Germ  with  fix 
furrows,  changing  to  an  ovate  capfule,  which  is 
fhorter  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  has  fix  ceils ;  whereas 
T.  paluftre  has  but  three". 

Gicrtner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  composed  of  fix  fu- 
perior  capiules,  united  into  one  ovate-globular,  ffcri— 
ated  fruit,  three-fided,  gibbous  on  one  fide  and  fcored 
with  a  furrow ;  acute-angled  on  the  other  and  ftraight, 
coriaceous,  one-celled  and  valvelefs.  Common  re¬ 
ceptacle  filiform,  three-fided,  in  the  axis  of  the  fruit: 
proper,  a  very  fhort  umbilical  chord  leading  from  the 
top  of  the  cell  to  the^  upper  part  of  the  feed.  In  each 
capfule  one  feed,  which  is  long,  .drawn  to  a  point  at 
each  end,  three-fided,  of  a  pale  greenifh  colour. 

Native  of  nioll  parts  of  Europe,  and  of  Siberia, 
in  fait  marfhes,  and  in  the  ouze  of  large  rivers,  where 
the  tide  flows  j  flowering  throughout  the  fummer. 
All  domeftic  cattle  being  very  fond  of  this  plant,  it 
may  deferve  the  notice  of  fuch  as  poffefs  falt- 
'marfhes  °.] 

TRIGONELLA.  (Bimin.  from  trigona  (corolla)  Jo 
named  from  its  three-cornered  corolla. ) 

f  in.  gen.  n.  8p3.  Reich,  n.  970.  Schreh.  n.  1213. 
Gatin,  t.  152.  JaJf.  356.  Faenum-gnccum, 
Tournef.  t.  270. 

Clafli  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Papiiionaceu;  or  Leguminof<£. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cae.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  half- five -cleft : 

toothlcts  awl-fhaped,  nearly  equal. 

Cgr.  papilionaceous,  as  it  Were  three-petalled  ? 

Banner  fubovate,  obtufe,  reflex-fpreading* 

Wings  two,  ovate-oblong,  outwardly  reflex-fpread- 
ing,  lo  that  the  banner  with  the  wings  conftitutes 
as  it  were  a  regular  three-petalled  corolla. 

Keel  very  fhort,  obtufe  occupying  the  navel  of  the 
flower. 

StaM.  Filaments  diadelphous  (Ample  and  nine-cleft) 
fhort,  rifing.  Anthers  Ample.  J 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-oblong.  Style  Ample,  rifing.  Stigma 
Ample. 

Per.  Legume  ovate-oblong,  comprefled,  covered. 

Seeds  many,  roundifh. 

Obs,  From  the  form  of  the  corolla  only  this  becomes  a 
diflinli  gems. 

essential  character. 

Banner  and  wings  nearly  equal,  fpreading,  in  form  of 
a  three-petalled  corolla. 

species. 

I*  Trigonella  ruthenica.  Small  Fenugreek. 

Lin.fpec.  1093.  Reich.  3.  570.  vir.  cliff.  76.  hort. 
cliff.  378.  Gmel.fib.  4.  24.  n.  33.  /.  8. 

Melilotus  lupina  anguftifolia,  mediem  facie,  filiqua 
comprefia.  Amm.  ruth.  159.  &  n.  156. 

Lotus  montana  humilior  trifolia,  ad  caulem  alata  lutea, 
Aliqua  modo  redta,  modo  medicaginis  inftar  falcata 
nigra.  Amm.  ruth.  119. 

Legumes  peduncled  heaped  pendulous  linear  Jlraight ,  leaf¬ 
lets  Jublanceolate. 

2.  Trigonella  platycarpos.  Round-leaved  Fenugreek. 

Lin.  fpec.  1093.  fyjl.  692.  Retch.  3.  570.  hort. 
upf.  229.  Gmel.fib.  4.  25.  t.  9.  Kniph.  cent.  9. 
n.  93. 

Melilotus  fupina  latifolia,  filiqua  lata  membranacea 
compreffa.  Amm.  ruth.  158.  act. goett.  1.  213.  /.  13. 

M.  filiqua  membranacea  comprefia.  All.  petrop.  8. 
209.  t.  12. 

Legumes  peduncled  heaped  pendulous  oval  compreffed ,  fern 
diffufed 3  leaflets  roundifh. 

[3.  Trigonella  ftriata. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  692.  fluppl.  340. 

Legumes  peduncled  nearly  upright  diflant,  peduncles 
longer  than  the  leaf. ] 

4.  Trigonella  polycerata.  Broad-leaved  or  Spanifh  Fe¬ 
nugreek. 

Lm.  fpec.  1093.  Reich.  3.  570.  hort.  cliff.  376. 
(Medicago.) 

Buceras  polyceration.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1 142. 

°  Engl.  bot.  0  Idem. 
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Fcenum  grtecum  fylveftre  alterum  polyceratiom  Rduhi 
P\n ■  34^.  Raii  hift.  954.  3. 

F.  fylveftre  alterum.  Bod.  pempt.  547. 

Legumes  fubfeffile  heaped  erell  nearly  ftraight  long  tin  tar 3 
peduncles  awnlefls. 

[5-  Trigonella  hamofk.  Egyptian  Fenugreek 4 
Lin.  fpec.  1094.  Reich.  3.  571. 

Fcenum  gnecurrij  corniculis  reflexis,  minor  f.  renehs 
Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  33.  * 

Melilotus  mgyptius  Achimelech  vocatus.  Alp.  mgypt. 

41- 1-  124.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  357.  Raii  hift.  9^3.  ni\‘. 
M.  Indite  orientalis.  Park,  theat.  720.  n.  7.  Raii 
hift.  953.  ri.  14. 

M.  corniculis  reflexis,  minor  f.  repens.  Bauh. pin.  33 1 . 
Legumes  peduncled  racemed  declined  hooked  round ,  pedkn - 
cles  ftpiny  longer  than  the  leaf .f\  ' 

6.  Trigonella  fpinola.  Thorny  Fenugreek. 

Lin.fpec.  1094.  Reich.  3.  571.  Gartn.  fruit. 
2-  33 2-  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  377.  (Medicago.) 
Faenum  grmctim  fylveftre  polyceration  creticum  ma- 
jus.  Breyn.  cent.  79.  /.  33./.  It  Raii  hift.  955.  5. 
Legumes  fubpeduncled  heaped  declined  ftckle-fhaped  com - 
prejfed ,  peduncles  thorny  very  ftoort. 

[7.  Trigonella  corniculata.  Horfe-fhoe  Fenugreek. 

Lin.fpec.  1094 .Jyft.  69 2.  Reich.  3.  571 .  hort.  cliff. 
376.  Gort.gelr.  435.  Gr on.  orient.  96.  (TrP 
folium.) 

Buceras  corniculatum.  Allion.  pedetn.  ft.  1143. 
Melilotus  corniculis  reflexis,  major.  Bauh.  pin.  331. 
Raii  hift.  952. 

M.  fyriaca.  Park,  theat.  719.  4. — odora720.  ft  4. 

Ger.  10 33.  ft  i.emac.  1204./.  1. 

M.  lutea  major,  cornic.  reflexis  ex  eodem  centra 
qrtis.  Mor.  hift.  2.  162./.  2.  t.  16.  ft  i  t. 
Trifolium  corniculatum  2.  Bod.  pempt.  573. 

Legumes  peduncled  heaped  declined  Jomewhat  ftckle-floafed, 
peduncle  long  Jomewhat  ftpiny ,  fern  erect. 

8.  Trigonella  monfpeliaca.  Trailing  Fenugreek. 

Lin.fpec.  1O95.  Reich.  3.  572.  Besfont.  atldnt. 

2.  208.  Vdhl ftymb.  2.  85. 

Medicago.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  377.  Balib.  par.  23  r. 
Sauv.  monftp.  187. 

Buceras  monfpeliacum.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1144. 
Fcenum  grtecum  polyceraton.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  82. 

F.  fylveftre  polyceratium  monlpeliacum.  Breyn.  cent. 
80.  /.  33.  ft.  2. 

F.  fylv.  minimum  polyceration.  Mor.  hift.  ft.  2.  /. 

1 7  •  /•  4* 

Hedyfarum  minimum.  Balech.  hift.  446. 

Legumes  heaped  Jeffile  bowed  divaricated  inclined  ftoort , 
peduncle  mucronate  unarmed. 

9.  Trigonella  laciniata.  Jagged  Fenugreek. 

Lin.  fpec.  1095.  Jyft.  692.  Reich.  3.  572. 

Legumes  peduncled  Jubumbelled  elliptic ,  leaflets  wedge- 
form  toothed ,  ftipules  laciniated.  ] 

10.  Trigonella  Fcenum -grmeum.  Common  Fenugreek. 

Lin.  fpec.  1095.  Reich.  3.  572.  hort.  upf.  229. 

mat.  med.  175.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  437.  158. 

vir.  cliff.  76.  Balib.  par.  228.  Sauv.  monftp . 
187.  Krock.  fileft.  n.  1220.  Affo  arag.  n.  735. 
Besfont.  atlant.  2.  208.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  332. 
Ludw.  ell.  t.  160. 

Buceras.  Hall  helv.  n.  379. — fcenum  grmeum. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1145. 

Medicago.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  376. 

Foenum  grascum.  Fuchft.  hift.  798.  Camer.  epit. 
199.  Trag.  597.  Match.  413.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 
365;  Ger .  1026.  emac.  1196.  1.  Raii  hift.  95 4. 
Mor.  hift.  ft.  2.  t.  17.  f.  1 .  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  81. 
Blackw.  t.  384.  Regnault  bot. 

F.  fativum.  Bauh.  pin.  348.  Park,  theat.  1096. 
f.  1.  Tournef.  inft.  409. 

(3.  Fcenum  graraum  fylveftre.  Bauh.  pin.  348. 
Park,  theat.  1096.  /.  2.  Ger.  emac.  1196.  f.  2. 
Raii  hift.  954.  a. 

Legumes  feffile  Jlrill  nearly  erell  Jomewhat ftckle-fhaped 
acuminate ,  Jlem  erell. 

[11.  Trigonella  indica.  Indian  Fenugreek. 

Lin.fpec.  10 95.  Reich.  3.  573./.  zeyl  n.  285. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  200.  f.  7. 

Legumes  feffile fubftolit ary  fubfalcate,  leaflets  quite  entire , 
Jlem  diffufed. 
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.  Trigonslla  pinnatifida. 

Cavan,  ic.  bifp.  i.  26.  n.  40.  t. 

proftrate  four-cornered ,  legumes  linear  comprejjed 

er eft  Jeffrie- 1 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  biennial  plant;  the  roots  decaying  Toon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  Stalks  very  (lender,  trailing, 
extending  a  foot  and  half  in  length,  and  dividing 
into  feveral  branches.  Leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  in¬ 
dented  at  the  point  and  ferrate,  narrower  than  in  the 
fecond  arid  fourth :  [according  to  Linneus,  they  are 
lanceolate,  very  blunt,  acutely  ferrate  above,  and 
toothed ;  and  the  ftipules  are  quite  entire.]  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  cluflers  upon  (lender  axillary 
peduncles ;  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  co¬ 
lour.  The  pods  are  narrow  (linear)  and  ere<ft.  Lin¬ 
neus  fays  pendulous.  They  contain  three  Or  four 
feeds. — Native  of  Siberia. 

[It  was  cultivated  in  1 7 5  9>  by  Mr.  Miller,  who 
received  the  feeds  from  Dr.  Amman,  profeffor  of  Bo¬ 
tany  at  Peterfburgh.  It  (lowers  in  june  and  July p.] 

1.  Root  biennial,  like  the  preceding.  Stalks  trail¬ 
ing,  extending  a  foot  in  length,  and  fending  out 
many  fide  branches.  Leaflets  roundifh,  ferrate:  [ac¬ 
cording  to  Linneus,  fubovate  and  acutely  ferrate  lon¬ 
gitudinally.  Stipules  commonly  toothed.]  Flowers 
in  cluflers,  peduncled,  axillary;  they  are  fmall,  and 
of  a  yellowifh  white  colour.  Pods  oval,  comprefled, 
containing  two  feeds.  It  flowers  in  june,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  feptember.  Native  of  Siberia,  whence 
the  feeds  were  fent  with  the  other  by  Amman,  [to 
Mr.  Miller,  who  cultivated  this  fpecies  in  1759  9* 

3.  Annual.  Leaflets,  efpecialiy  the  younger  ones 
having  lateral,  fnow-white  ftreaks.  Common  pedun¬ 
cle  longer  than  the  leaves,  ere 61,  awnlefs  at  the  top, 
with  five  or  fix  terminating  flowers,  not  in  a  raceme, 
feffile,  yellow.  Legumes  umbelled,  almoft  eredt,  like 
the  fingers  of  the  hand  ftretched  out,  linear,  feffile, 
five  or  fix,  a  little  bowing  inwards.  Native  of  Abyf- 
finia r.] 

4.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  the  roots  decaying  foon 
after  the  feeds  are  ripe.  Stalks  trailing,  extending  a 
foot  and  half  in  length,  and  fending  out  feveral  fide 
branches.  Leaves  fin  all;  the  leaflets  wedge-fhaped 
and  ferrate  at  their  points.  Flowers  in  axillary  cluf- 
ters ;  fmall,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  fitting  very 
clofe  to  the  ftalks.  Pods  (hort  and  hooked,  feffile 
and  fpreading  out  every  way.  It  flowers  in  july,  and 
the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn.  [Cultivated  in  1759,  by 
Mr.  Miller5. 

5.  Annual.  Stems  decumbent,  afcending.  '*  Leaf¬ 
lets  obovate,  wedge- Hi  aped,  toothed,  veined,  pubef- 
cent.  Peduncle  longer  than  the  leaf,  terminated  by  a 
fpine.  Flowers  in  racemes,  having  the  banner  (horter 
by  half  than  the  wings  or  keel.  Legumes  as  far  as 
ten,  filiform,  hooked,  hanging  down,  afcending  at 
the  tip  towards  the  calyx.  Native  of  Egypt,  where 
it  was  found  by  Hafielquift *. 

Cultivated  here  in  1640,  as  appears  from  Parkin- 
fon u,  in  whofe  time  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies.] 

,6.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  (lender,  and  rife  a  foot 
high,  fending  out  feveral  (lender  branches.  Leaflets 
wedge-fhaped,  ferrate  at  the  ends,  where  they  are  in¬ 
dented,  (landing  upon  (lender  foot-ftalks.  Flowers 
in  cluflers  from  the  fides  of  the  branches  upon  fhort 
peduncles,  which  (land  eredi,  and  are  armed  with 
fhort  (pines :  they  are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  colour. 
Pods  narrow,  parallel,  and  eredl.  This  is  an  annual 
plant,  which  flowers  in  july ;  the  feeds  ripen  at  the 
end  of  auguft,  and  the  plant  decays  foon  after. 

[Stipules  toothed.  The  peduncle  becomes  a  rigid 
(pine,  at  the  bale  of  which  are  often  five  veined  fmooth 
legumes x. — Thefe  are  linear-oblong,  fickle-fhaped, 
roundifh  or  very  (lightly  comprefled,  with  tranfverfe 
Jaded  nerves.  Seeds  eight  to  twelve,  ovate-oblong 
with  a  beak,  yellow y.  . 

Nat-ive  of  the  ifland  of  Candia.  Cultivated  in 
1 739  by  Mr.  Miller 2 ■ 
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7.  Annual.  Stem  upright.  Stipules  Ample,  fome- 
what  toothed.  Peduncle  four-cornered,  longer  than 
the  leaf,  foftly-  fpiny  at  the  end,  under  which  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  fickle-(haped  legumes,  fhorter  than  the 
peduncle.  Calyxes  before  they  unfold  very  obfeure. 
Flowers  extremely  fweet-feented.  Native  of  the 
South  of  Europe  \  Cultivated  in  1 597  by  Gerarde. 

It  flowers  in  june  and  july b. 

8.  Annual.  Stems  proftrate,  growing  clofe  to  the 
ground.  Peduncle  very  (hort,  foftly  mucronate,  not 
longer  than  the  leaf.  Legumes  ten  to  twelve,  de¬ 
clining  c. 

Stems  many  in  the  fame  tuft,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
fan-ffiaped,  pubefeent  with  a  very  (hort  down,  tooth- 
letted,  nerved  beneath,  with  the  middle  leaflet  pe- 
tioled.  Stipules  narrow,  acute.  Flowers  very  fmall, 
yellow,  glomerate,  feffile  along  the  ftem.  Legumes 
comprefled,  fickle-fhaped,  acute,  'ftriated  tranf- 
verfely d. 

Tr.  ftellata  of  Forfkahl  is  a  mere  variety,  and  dif¬ 
fers  from  Linneus’s  monjpeliaca  only  in  having  the 
leaves  not  rounded  at  the  end  but  retufc e. 

Native  of  France,  Italy  aqd  Algiers. — Introduced 
in  1771,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers  in  june  and 

July*. 

9.  This  refembles  Medicago  polymorpha  laciniata. 
Stems  filiform,  even.  Leaflets  even,  retufe,  finely 
toothed.  Stipules  jagged-toothed.  Peduncles  axil¬ 
lary,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  leaves,  terminated  by 
a  foft  fpinule,  bearing  a  few  yellow  flowers  in  a  fort 
of  umbel.  Legumes  almoft  like  thofe  of  Melilot, 
oval,  fharp  at  both  ends,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Native  of  Egypt8.] 

10.  Common  Fenugreek  is  an  annual  plant,  which 
rifes  with  a  hollow,  branching,  herbaceous  ftalk. 
Leaflets  oblong,  oval,  indented  on  their  edges,  on 
broad  furrowed  foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out 
fingly  at  each  joint  from  the  axils;  they  are  white, 
and  fir  very  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  Pods  long,  comprefled, 
(haped  fomewhat  like  a  broad-fword,  ending  in  long 
points,  and  having  a  broad  membrane  on  one  edge : 
they  are  filled  with  fquare  yellow  feeds,  indented  on 
one  fide  like  a  kidney.  The  whole  plant  has  a  very 
ftrong  odour. 

[I‘  is  fmooth.  The  ftem  is  Ample  or  fparingly 
branched  and  ftriated.  Leaves  petioled :  leaflets  obo¬ 
vate  or  elliptic,  toothletted  above,  the  middle  one  of 
the  three  petioled.  Legumes  feffile,  axillary,  com¬ 
prefled,  bowed,  the  upper  margin  thinner,  having  a 
long  awl-fhaped  point h : — they  are  very  long,  filiform- 
acuminate,  narrow,  fomewhat  comprefled  and  fickle- 
fhaped,  opening  by  the  convex  margin.  Seeds 
fometimes  as  many  as  eighteen,  rhomboid,  gibbous, 
beaked  with  a  depreflfed  line,  yellow  or  faffron-co- 
loured  h 

Native  of  France,  the  county  of  Nice,  Spain, 
Germany  and  Barbary. — Cultivated  in  1597,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Gerarde k,  who  (ays,  we  fow  a  fmall  quantity 
in  our  gardens. 

The  feeds  are  brought  to  us  from  the  South  of 
France  and  Germany,  where  they  are  annually  fown 
for  exportation. 

They  have  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  unc¬ 
tuous  farinaceous  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight  bit- 
terifhnefs.  An  ounce  renders  a  pint  of  water  thick 
and  (limy.  To  rectified  fpirit  they  give  out  the  whole 
of  their  diftinguifhing  fmell  and  tafte,  and  afterwards 
to  water  a  ftrong  flavourlefs  mucilage.  . 

Thefe  feeds  are  never  given  internally,  their  prin¬ 
cipal  ufe  being  in  cataplafms  and  fomentations,  for 
foftening,  maturating,  and  difeuffing  tumours ;  and  in 
emollient  glyfters.  They  were  alfo  an  ingredient  iri 
the  oleum  e  mucilaginibus ;  but  this  has  no  longer  a 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeia1.  They  are  ufed  by 
grooms  and  farriers  for  horfes.  .  , 

(3.  The  wild  plant  differs,  in  having  long  runners 
next  the  root,  all  prefled  clofe  to  the  ground,  the 
ftem  only  being  upright ;  leaflets  obovate,  not  ob- 

•  • 

a'Linn.  fpec.  b  Hort.  kew.  c  Linn.  fpec. 
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e  Linn,  free.  h  Desforitaines.  1  Gartner. 
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tufely  lanceolate  ;  with  the  joints  of  the  leaves  purple. 
Legumes  more  hairy  m. 

11.  Procumbent,  not  much  branched.  Leaves 
petioled :  leaflets  almoft  equal,  fomewhat  oblong, 
fmooth.  Stipules  ovate-lanceolate.  Legumes  one  or 
two  on  the  fame  peduncle,  fubfeflile  in  the  axils,  re¬ 
curved,  compreffed  \ — Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies 

12.  Root  annual,  long,  fibrous.  Stems  numerous, 
branched,  red.  Leaves  diftant,  lhorter  than  the  com 
mon  petiole,  which  is  channelled :  the  lower  fefiile 
with  the  third  petioled,  pinnatifid-ferrate,  retufe. 
Stipules  jagged  at  the  bafe,  acute  at  the  tip.  Flowers 
axillary,  feffile,  from  three  to  five.  Corolla  pale  yel¬ 
low.  Legumes  an  inch  long,  eredt  and  bowed  a  little; 
containing  many  feeds.  Native  of  Spain,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Madrid. 

It  refembles  Medicago  polymorpha  laciniata,  of 
Linneus,  and  therefore  Trigonella  laciniata,  but  it 
differs  from  them  entirely  in  the  legumes  °. 

The  leaves  in  all  the  lpecies  are  ternate.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i  to  9.  Thefe  are  hardy  annuals.  Sow  the  feeds 
where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  Hand,  for  they  will 
not  bear  tranfplanting.  If  they  are  fown  in  autumn, 
in  the  way  directed  for  the  common  fort,  the  plants 
will  come  earlier  to  flower,  and  good  feeds  may  be 
obtained  with  more  certainty  than  from  fpring  plants 
All  the  culture  they  require,  is  to  thin  them  where 
they  fland  too  clofe,  and  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds. 

10.  The  ground  in  which  this  plant  thrives  belt,  is 
a  light  hazel  loam,  not  enriched  with  dung ;  this 
Ibould  be  made  clean  from  the  roots  of  weeds,  and 
well  ploughed  twice,  and  harrowed  fine  before  the 
feeds  are  fovvn.  The  beft  time  to  fow  the  feeds  is  the 
latter  end  of  auguft  or  beginning  of  feptember;  thefe 
fhould  be  fown  in  fhallow  drills  like  Peas.  The  rows 
fhould  be  two  feet  afunder,  and  the  feeds  mull  be 
fcattered  one  inch  diftant  from  each  other  in  the  drills ; 
for  if  the  plants  are  too.  dole  together  in  the  fpring, 
they  may  be  eafily  thinned  with  the  hoe  when  the 
ground  is  cleaned.  If  the  feeds  are  fown  at  the  be¬ 
fore-mentioned  time,  the  plants  will  appear  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month  after;  and  if  the  weeds  appear  at 
the  fame  time,  the  ground 
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warded  by  topping  the  Italics  in  the  fame  way  as  is 
commonly  pradtifed  for  garden,  I3?aos ;  for  where  the 
plants  are  buffered  to  extend  in  length,  the,  lower  pods 
often  mifcarry,  or  are  lets  nqurifhed,  and  thofe  on  the 
top  of  the  ftalks  are  late  before  they  ripen ;  fo  where 
the  topping  of  the  plants  is  omitted,  the  pods  at  bot¬ 
tom  will  open  and  caft  out  their  feeds,  before  thofe 
above  will  be  ripe ;  therefore  to  preferve  the  firft  and 
cut  off  the  other,  will  be  found  the  beft  method;  for 
by  fo  doing,  the  pods  will  ripen  equally,  and  much 
earlier  in  the  feafon. 

If  the  fummer  proves  warm,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
auguft,  and  the  plants  fhould  then  be  cut  off,  and  laid 
to  dry  for  five  or  fix  days,  in  which  time  they  fhould  be 
turned  two  or  three  times,  that  the  pods  may  dry 
equally ;  then  the  feeds  may  be  either  threfhed  out  in 
the  field,  or  the  haulm  may  be  houfed  in  a  barn,  to  be 
threfhed  at  a  more  convenient  time. 

Fenugreek  has  not  been  cultivated  in  any  quantity 
for  ufe  in  England,  becaufe  it  is  an  uncertain  crop, 
occafioned  by  the  inconftancy  of  our  weather;  the 
plants,  in  cold  feafons  being  frequently  killed,  before  the 
feeds  ripen ;  or  if  they  live  long  enough  to  have  the 
feeds  perfedted,  the  pods  change  of  a  dirty  colour, 
and  the  feeds  turn  black  and  unfightly,  when  much 
rain  falls  in  the  autumn. 

[Dr.  Woodville  however  affirms,  that  in  dry  fea¬ 
fons  it  ripens  the  feeds  here  very  well,  and  judging  by 
his  own  experience,  he  thinks  it  might  be  cultivated 
to  great  advantage  in  this  country. 

TRIGONIA.  (So  named  from  the  form  of  the  fruit.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1178.  Audi.  t.  149.  150.  JuJf. 
-  253. 

Claffi  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Malpighi te  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate :  border  five-cleft, 
the  two  upper  fegments  more  deeply  feparated,  eredt, 
diverging. 

Cor.  papilionaceous*  five-petalled. 

Banner  eredt,  flat,  clawed. 

Wings  reflexed,  longer,  narrower. 

Keel  two-petalled,  converging. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  connedted  into  a  lheath,  diftindt 
at  top,  fome  (3,  5,  7.)  often  barren.  Anthers  ob¬ 


long. 


time,  the  ground  fhould  be  hoed  over  as 
foon  as  poffible  in  dry  weather,  to  deftroy  the  weeds ; 
and  when  the  plants  are  grown  an  inch  high,  the  earth  I  Pist.  Germ  ovate,  fmall.  Style  fhort,  afcending.  Stigma 
fhould  be  drawn  up  to  their  Items  in  the  fame  manner  headed,  flat,  girt  with  a  membranaceous  margin, 
as  is  pradtifed  for  Peas.  This  will  fecure  their  Items  I  Per.  Capfule  oblong,  three-cornered,  three-grooved, 

acute,  one-celled, .  three- valved :  valves  boat-flipped, 
doubled ;  outer  coriaceous,  inner  membranaceous 
woolly  within. 


from  being  injured  by  fharp  cutting  winds ;  and  if 
ridge  of  earth  is  drawn  up  on  the  north  or  eaft  fide  of 
each  row,  it  will  protedt  the  plants  from  the  pinching 


winds  which  blow  from  both  thofe  quarters;  for  Seeds  very  many,  roundilh,  involved  in  long  wool,  faf- 
although  this  plant  will  not  be  in  any  danger  from  the 
froft  in  the  ordinary  winters,  yet  in  very  fevere  frofts 
it  is  fometimes  killed ;  but  as  this  plant  will  live  in 
any  fituation,  where  Peas  ftand  through  the  winter, 
there  will  be  no  greater  hazard  of  the  one  crop  than 
the  other. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  year  the  ground  muft  be  hoed 
again  in  dry  weather  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  the  plants 
lhould  be  again  earthed  up  in  the  like  manner  as  Peas, 
with  whofe  culture  this  plant  will  thrive  ;  but  there 


muft  be  great  care  taken  to  keep  the  ground  as  clean  I.  Trigonia  villofa. 


tened  to  three  threads  uniting  the  valves. 

Obs.  Are  the  feeds  faftened  rather  to  one  future  only? 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  genus  be  rightly 
referred  to  this  place  ?  S. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five,  unequal,  uppermoft 
foveolate  at  the  bafe  within.  Neel,  two  feales  at  the 
bafe  of  the  germ.  Filam.  fome  barren.  Capf.  le- 
guminofe,  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- valved. 
species. 


from  weeds  as  poffible,  for  if  they  are  permitted  to 
grow,  they  will  foon  advance  above  the  plants,  and 
greatly  weaken  them ;  and  when  their  pods  begin  to 
form,  they  cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  fun 
and  air,  whereby  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  fuffer  from 
moifture. 

When  the  feeds  are  fown  in  autumn,  the  plants  will 
grow  much  ftronger,  and  have  many  more  fide 
branches  than  thofe  which  come  up  in  the  fpring,  fo 
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will  produce  a  much  greater  crop  of  feeds,  and  thefe 
will  produce  their  flowers  five  or  fix  weeks  earlier, 
and  have  a  better  feafon  to  ripen ;  but  in  order  to 
have  them  better  ripened,  the  top  of  the  plants  fhould 
be  cut  off  with  garden  fnears  about  the  middle  of  1 
june,  by  which  time  the  pods  will  be  formed  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  ftalks,  which  will  be  greatly  for- 1 
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Linn.  zeyl. 


Aubl.  guian.  188.  t.  149.  Vahl  eel. 

Leaves  obovate  beneath  tomentofe  hoary. 

2.  Trigonia  laevis. 

Aubl.  guian.  190.  t.  150. 

Leaves  oblong  on  both  fides  fmooth  Jhining. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Branches  round,  fmooth  below,  villofe  above: 
branchlets  hoary-tomentofe.  Leaves  on  the  younger 
branchlets  petioled,  oppofite,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  ovate,  attenuated  towards  the  bafe,'  mucronate 
from  the  rib  running  out  a  little  beyond  the  leaf,  re¬ 
flexed  a  little  at  the  edge,  fmooth  above,  villofe  on 
the  rib  only  which  is  yellowifh,  marked  with  lines 
along  the  nerves ;  beneath  tomentofe,  hoary,  netted- 
veined,  both  nerves  and  veins  raifed  and  villofe  with 
yellowifh  hairs.  Racemes  from  the  laft  axils  quite 
Ample,  terminating,  compound:  branches  oppofite, 
0  Cavanilles.  |  fpreading  very  much,  decreafing  upwards.  Pedicels 
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Dppofite  or  alternate,  fpreading  very  much,  with  a 
yellowilh  down  on  them  like  the  peduncles.  At  the 
bafe  of  each  pedicel  are  two  briftle-lhaped  brades. 
Calyx  five-parted:  fegments  ovate,  acute,  without 
tomentofe  and  hoary,  within  fmooth,  one  of  them 
more  interior  and  a  little  wider  than  the  reft,  on  the 
outfide  fnow-white  with  a  raifed  green  line  on  the 
back.  Upper  petal  wider  than  the  reft,  outwardly 
gibbous  at  the  bafe,  inwardly  oppofite  to  the  bump 
an  excavation  with  villofe  margins :  the  two  lateral 
ones  a  little  longer,  lincar-wcdge-fhaped,  fomewhat 
fickle-fhaped,  the  two  lower  oblong,  gibbous  in  the 
middle  of  the  inner  fide  towards  the  edge.  Nedary 
compofed  of  two  feales,  which  are  ftiffifh,  fmall,  rufef- 
cent,  fmooth,  a  little  conneded  at  the  bafe  by  one 
edge.  Filaments  ftraight  by  the  two  lower  petals, 
on°one  fide  of  the  germ,  at  firft  united,  but  afterwards 
dividing  into  two  bodies,  having  five  filaments  in 
each,  three  of  which  are  equal  and  have  anthers,  the 
other  two  are  fmaller  and  barren.  Anthers  fmall, 
roundilh.  Germ  villofe,  hoary.  As  the  filaments  do 
tiot  feparate  but  as  the  germ  increafes,  it  might  per¬ 
haps  be  more  proper  to  infert  this  genus  in  the  clafs 
Monadelphia.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

2.  Branches  below  fmooth,  round,  having  very 
numerous  raifed  dots  fcattered  over  them;  above 
flatted  and  fomewhat  four-cornered,  alfo  inclined  to  be 
villofe.  Leaves  petioled,  oppofite,  two  or  three 
inches  long,  oblong,  Iharpifh,  quite  entire,  fmooth 
on  both  fides  except  the  rib,  veined,  fhining,  paler 
beneath.  Petioles  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
fomewhat  villofe.  Stipules  none.  Racemes  from  the 
upper  axils  and  ends  of  the  branches,  ered,  ftiff; 
the  terminating  ones  three  inches  long,  with  a  few  op¬ 
pofite  branches  at  the  bafe ;  the  axillary  ones  quite 
Ample,  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in  length.  Flowers 
fmaller  by  half  than  in  the  preceding,  for  the  moft 
part  folitary,  but  fometimes  two  together,  on  lhort 
pedicels,  hoary  on  the  outfide.  At  the  bafe  of  the 
pedicels  there  is  a  minute  brade.  Leaflets  of  the 
calyx  lanceolate,  fubcinereous.  Nedary  as  in  the 
preceding.  Native  of  Guiana p. 

Trig5nis.  See  Cupania. 

Trigosanthes.  See  Feuillea. 

TRIGUERA.  (So  named  hy  Cavanilles ,  from  a  Spanijh 
botanifl. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  282.  Cavan,  dijf.  2.  t.  A. 

7#  125- 

Claff.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Lurid<e.  Solanea  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft,  permanent : 
fegments  unequal,  acute. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-lhaped.  Tube  very  lhort. 
Border  ventricofe,  plaited,  five-cleft,  longer  than  the 
calyx  ;  the  two  upper  fegments  reflexed. 

Nettary  membranaceous,  lhort,  five-toothed,  fur¬ 
rounding  the  germ. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  lhort,  inferted  outwardly 
into  the  teeth  of  the  nedary.  Anthers  lagittate,  con¬ 
verging. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh,  two-grooved.  Style  filiform, 
ftraight,  a  little  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  ob- 
tufe. 

Per.  a  dry  Berry ,  fubglobular,  grooved,  four-celled. 

Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  roundilh,  comprelfed,  rugged: 
one  above  the  other. 

Obs.  The  fruit  is  fometimes  two-celled ,  according  to 
Cavanilles. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  bell-lhaped,  with  an  unequal  border.  Nett. 
lhort,  five-toothed,  furrounding  the  germ.  Filam. 
inferted  into  the  nedary.  Berry  four-celled,  with 
two  feeds  in  each  cell. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Triguera  ambrofiaca. 

Lin.  /pec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  839.  Cavan,  dijf.  2.  app. 

2.  t.  A. 

Stem  grooved  and  winged ,  upper  leaves  obovate  toothed 
pube/cent. 


2*  Triguera  inodora. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  839.  Cavan,  dijf.  2.  app.  3. 
Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  quite  entire  fmooth . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  angular,  fomewhat  winged.  Radical 
leaves  obovate,  quite  entire;  ftem-leaves  toothed, 
hairy.  Peduncles  axillary,  in  pairs.  Corolla  refem- 
bling  that  of  Hyofcyamus  or  Henbane,  of  a  violet 
colour. 

2.  This  is  fcarcely  winged,  the  leaves  little  or  not  at 
all  running  down  the  ftalk ;  they  are  alfo  fmooth  and 
not  toothed.  Both  are  annual  plants,  natives  of  An- 
dalufia  in  Spain q. 

Triguera.  See  Hibifcus  and  Lagunaa. 

TRILIX.  ( A  tiffue  of  three  threads  of  different  colours .) 
Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  69 7.  Schreb.  n.  873.  fuff. 
435.  Jacquinia  Mutis. 

Clalf.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia; 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  acute,  fpread- 
ing,  flat,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  lanceolate,  acute,  lefs  than  the  calyx. 
Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  capillary,  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  roundilh,  twin,  minute. 

Pist.  Germ  five-cornered.  Style  cylindrical.  Stigma 
Ample. 

Per.  Berry  fubpentagonal,  five-celled,  covered  with 
the  calyx. 

Seeds  numerous,  roundilh,  minute. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Cor.  three-pe tailed.  Berry  five- 
celled,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Trilix  lutea. 

Lin.  Jyft.  487.  Reich.  2.  562.  Willd.  2.  1129. 
mant.  247. 

Jacquinia.  Mutis  m/s. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  Ihrub,  two  fathoms  in  height,  and  very 
much  branched.  Branches  round  and  fomewhat 
rugged.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fubpeltate,  cor¬ 
date-ovate,  ferrate,  acuminate,  veined,  pubefeent. 
Petioles  round,  fmooth.  Flowers  yellow  (not  from 
the  corolla  but  the  anthers).  Peduncles  moftly  ter¬ 
minating.  Pedicels  alternate,  one-flowered,  round, 
pubefeent.  Native  of  Carthagena  in  America;  where 
it  was  difeovered  by  Mutis r.] 

TRILLIUM. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  456.  Reich,  n.  491.  Schreb.  n.  620. 
fluff.  A2. 

Clalf.  6.  3.  Hexandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Sarmentacea.  A/paragi  Juft*. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved,  fpreading:  leaflets  ovate, 
permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  fubovate,  a  little  bigger  than  the 
calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  calyx, 
ered.  Anthers  terminating,  oblong,  length  of  the 
filaments. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh.  Styles  filiform,  recurved.  Stig¬ 
mas  Ample. 

Per.  Berry  roundilh,  three-celled. 

Seeds  many,  toundilh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Cor.  three-petalled.  Berry  three- 
celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Trillium  cernuum.  Drooping  Trillium. 

Lin. /pec.  484.  Reich.  2.  128.  Willd.  1.  271. 
Smith  fpicil.  t.  4. 

Paris  foliis  ternis,  flore  pedunculato  nutante.  Cold. 
\  noveb.  8 1 . 

Solanum  triphyllum,  flore  hexapetalo  cameo.  Calejb. 
car.  1.  45. 

Flowers  peduncled  drooping. 

2.  Trillium  eredum.  Upright  Trillium. 

Lin.  /pec.  484.  Reich.  2.  128.  Willd.  1.  271. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  470. 


Paris 


8 


9  Vahl. 


q  Willdenow  and  Cavanilles. 


1  Linn.  mant. 
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Paris  foliis  terms,  flore  pedunculato  erefto.  Amoen. 
acad.  i.  154. 

Solanum  triphyllum  brafilianum.  Bauh.  pin.  167. 

prodr.  91.  Raii  hift.  670. 

S.  triphyllum  canadenfe.  Corn,  canad.  166.  t.  167. 
Solano  congener  triphyllum  canadenfe.  Mcr.  hift.  3. 
532./  13-  t.  3./.  7. 

Herba  Paris  triphyllos  brafiliana.  Park,  theat.  390. 
n.  2. 

Flower  peduncled  ere  ft. 

3.  Trillium  feffile.  Seflile -flowered  Trillium. 

Lin.  fpec.  484.  Reich.  2.  129.  Willd.  2%  272. 
Curt,  magaz .  t.  40. 

Paris  foliis  ternatis,  flore  fefiili  eredto.  Gron.  virg. 
44- 

Solanum  virginianum  triphyllum,  flore  tripetalo  atro- 
purpureo,  &c.  Pluk.phyt.t.  in./.  6. 

S.  triph.  flore  hexapetalo,  &c.  Catefb.  car.  1.  t.  50* 
FloWer  Jeflile  ere  ft. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  [Root  perennial,  tuberous.  Stem  ered,  a  foot 
high.  Ample,  round,  flightly  ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves 
three  together,  terminating,  on  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
Ipreading,  rhomboidal,  pointed,  entire,  veiny,  fmooth, 
paler  beneath.  Flower  folitary,  among  the  leaves, 
without  brades.  Flower-ftalk  round,  a  little  waved, 
fmooth.  Calyx-leaves  ovate-oblong,  acute,  nerved, 
fmooth,  reflexed.  Petals  the  length  and  figure  of  the 
calyx,  whitifh  marked  with  blueifh  lines,  reflexed. 
Stamens  half  as  long  as  the  petals :  filaments  very 
Ihort,  equal,  quadranglar,  flraight:  anthers  vertical, 
two-celled,  purple.  Germ  ovate,  pale  yellowifh 
white,  with  fix  membranous  prominent  angles :  ftig- 
mas  three,  feffile,  recurved,  pale  purple s.] 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  ftalk  rifes  only  five 
or  fix  inches  high ;  the  leaves  are  two  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  half  broad,  and  of  a  deep  green  co¬ 
lour  ;  the  calyx  is  green,  and  the  petals  whitifh  green 
on  the  outfide,  but  purple  within.  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  april,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  june. 

It  grows  naturally  in  the  woods  in  many  parts  of 
North  America;  Mr.  Miller  had  it  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  by  Dr.  Benfel :  [and  cultivated  it  in  1759  k 
.  Kalm  found  it  in  Canada,  and  Mr.  Archibald  Men- 
zies,  in  Nova  Scotia11;  Colden  in  New  York,  and 
Catefby  in  Carolina. 

Catefoy’s  figure  is  fo  fliapelefs,  and  fo  erroneoufly 
coloured,  that  I  could  never  have  believed  it,  fays 
Dr.  Smith,  to  have  been  intended  for  this  plant,  had 
I  not  examined  his  original  fpecimen  in  the  Britifh 
Mufeum. — Dr.  Smith’s  elegant  figure  was  taken  from 
a  plant  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Barclay, 
Efq.  at  Clapham. 

Of  the  qualities  of  this  genus  we  know  little. 
They  probably  agree  with  thofe  of  Paris  quadri- 
folia  k] 

2.  This  has  a  taller  ftalk.  The  three  leaves  are 
placed  at  a  diftance  from  the  flower,  which  ftands 
upon  a  long  foot -ftalk,  and  is  ere£t :  the  petals  are 
purple,  larger,  and  end  with  fharper  points. 

[Native  of  Virginia,  Canada,  and  other  parts  of 
North  America.  Said  to  be  found  in  the  woods  of 
Brafil,  by  a  French  apothecary,  who  fent  it  to  Bur- 
fer  y. 

Cultivated  in  1699  by  Bobart,  who  had  it  from 
Virginia  by  Ranifter  k  It  is  the  moft  rare  with  us  of 
the  three  fpecies ;  and  is  in  the  colledlion  at  Kew, 
though  not  inferted  in  the  catalogue. 

Cornutus’s  figure  is  good,  and  is  copied  in  th  Ox¬ 
ford  hiftory.  Its  height  is  about  nine  inches,  and  it 
flowers  in  mayk] 

3.  Stalk  purple.  The  three  leaves  grow  at  the  top 
like  the  firft ;  but  they  are  much  longer,  and  end  in 
acute  points.  The  petals  are  long,  narrow,  and  ftand 
ereft :  [they  are  of  a  dark  brownifti  red,  nearly  the 
fame  colour  as  the  Carolina  All-fpice.  The  calyx- 
leaves  are  ftreaked  with  red.  The  leaves  are  mottled. 

It  grows  in  ffiady  thickets  in  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
Mr.  Curtis  had  the  plant  from  which  his  beautiful 

*  Smith.  t  Hort.  kew.  u  Smith.  x  Idem. 

y  Bauh.  prodr.  -  Hill.  oxon.  a  Curtis. 
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figure  was  taken,  from  Mr.  Robert  Squibb,  gardehef, 
of  Charleftown  in  South  Carolina.] 

Propagation  ANb  culture. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  fhady  border  foon  after  they  are  ripe, 
and  then  the  young  plants  will  come  up  the  next 
fpring.}  but  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the  fpring,  they 
Will  remain  in  the  ground  a  year.  When  the  plants 
come  up,  keep  them  clean,  and  in  autumn,  after  their 
leaves  decay,  tranfplant  the  roots  to  a  moift  fhady 
place,  where  they  are  to  remain. 

[The  three  fpecies  grow  in  fhady  fituations  and  a 
light  foil,  and  require  the  fame  treatment  as  Dodeca- 
theon,  and  round-leaved  Cyclamen.  They  continue 
to  be  rare  plants  in  this  country,  becaufe  they  require 
much  attention  in  their  culture,  admit  of  little  increafe 
from  their  roots,  and  the  procefs  of  raifing  them  from 
feeds  is  tedious.  The  Jeflile  is  the  moft  Common,  and 
the  ereftum  is  the  moft  rare.  They  are  all  hardy  pe¬ 
rennial  plants,  and  flower  in  fpring  b. 

Trilopus,  .  See  Hamamelis. 

Trinitatis  Herba.  See  Viola  tricolor. 

Trionum.  See  Hibifcus. 

TRIOPTeRIS.  (. From  t pm  and  dlegov,  triplex  ala,  three¬ 
winged.  'The  fruit  having  three  membranes. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  574.  Reich,  ru  624.  Schreb.  n.  78  2. 
Guerin,  t.  116. 

Claffi  10.  3.  Decandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  TrihilaU.  Malpighi <e  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  very  fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  (wings  of  the  feeds)  fix,  ovate,  from  ere<5t 
fpreading,  equal,  permanent. 

Three  others  fmaller,  but  equal  among  themfelves, 
ftand  round  the  former. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  capillary  (united  at  the  bafe  ?) 
placed  on  the  outfide  of  the  petals  (fo  called)  :  the 
outer  ones  fhorter.  Anthers  Ample. 

PrsT.  Germ  trifid.  Styles  three,  eredt.  Stigmas  obtufe. 
Per.  Capfules  eredt,  keeled  at  the  back,  each  having  a 
Angle  wing  at  the  bafe,  and  a  double  expanded  one  at 
the  top,  not  opening. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundifh. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted,  with  two  honey  pores  at  the  bafe  on 
the  outfide.  Pet.  roundifh,  clawed.  Filam.  co¬ 
hering  at  the  bafe.  Capfules  three,  one-feeded, 
three  or  four-winged. 

species. 

1.  Triopteris  jamaicenfis. 

Lin.  fpec.  612.  fyfl.  427.  Reich.  2.374.  Willd. 

2.  743.  mant.  387.  hort.  cliff.  169.  Gesrtn.  fruft. 
2.  168.  Swartz  obf.  183. 

Banifteria.  Brown,  jam.  231.  n.  3. 

Leaves  oblong  acuminate  veined  Joining ,  racemes  com¬ 
pound  terminating  loofe,  fruits  three-winged. 

2.  Triopteris  indica. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  744.  Roxb.  corom.  2.  32. 
t.  160. 

Leaves  roundijh-ovate fub  cor  date  acuminate  Joining  fmooth, 
racemes  compound  terminating ,  fruits  three-winged. 

3.  Triopteris  ovata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  744.  Cavan,  diff.  9.  a.31. 
t.  259. 

Leaves  ovate  bluntijh  Jubcordate  fmooth ,  petioles  biglan- 
dular ,  racemes  compound  terminating ,  fruits  three- 
winged. 

4.  Triopteris  rigida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  744.  Swartz  prodr.  75, 
defer.  2.  859. 

Leaves  roundijh  acute  margined  marked  with  lines  cori¬ 
aceous,  racemes  compound  axillary , fruits  three-winged. 

5.  Triopteris  acutifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  744.  Cavan,  diff.  9.  433, 
t.  261. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate  acute  fmooth ,  panicle  terminating , 
fruits  four-winged,  wings  equal. 

6.  Triopteris  acuminata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  745. 

b  Curtis; 


Tetrapteris 
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Tetraptcris  mucronata.  Cavan .  dijf.  9.  434.  t.  262. 

f.  2.  . 

leaves  oblong  acuminate  fmooth,  umbels  panicled  termi¬ 
nating ,  fruits  four-winged,  wings  in  pairs  the  lower 
ones  jhorter. 

7.  Triopteris  buxifolia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  745. 

Tetraptcris  buxifolia.  Cavan,  dijf.  9-  434- 

/.  1.  .... 

Leaves  oblong  bluntifh  fmocth,  umbel  terminating,  fruits 
four-winged,  wings  almoft  equal. 

8.  Triopteris  citrifolia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  745*  Swartz  prodr.  75* 
defer.  2.  857. 

Tetrapteris  inaequalis.  Cavan,  dijf.  9.  433* 

Acer  fcandens  tricoccos  folio  citri,  flore  luteo  ma- 
jore.  Plum.  ic.  9.  t.  16. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  acute  Jmooth,  umbels  axillary  pedun- 
cled,  fruits  four-winged,  wings  in  pairs,  the  lower 
ones  Jhorter. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  climbing  fhrub,  with  a  twining  Item, 
and  fpreading,  diverging,  loofe,  round  fmooth  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate-ovate  or  ovate  with  a 
long  point,  quite  entire,  beautifully  veined,  dark 
green  ;  on  fhortifh  petioles.  Racemes  terminating, 
feldom  axillary,  fpreading  like  panicles;  branches  op¬ 
pofite,  fubdivided,  loofe ;  flowers  on  fhort  peduncles, 
fcattered,  pale  blue,  fmall c. 

Linneus  fays  it  has  the  fruit  of  Banifteria,  confifting 
of  three  diftindt  capfules,  with  three  wings,  contain¬ 
ing  each  one  feed.  Gtertner  calls  them  Samara,  fub- 
globular,  coriaceous,  three-winged  at  the  back :  the 
middle  wing  narrow,  linear-oblong,  three  times  fhorter 
than  the  fide  ones,  which  are  membranaceous,  con¬ 
fluent  below  into  a  Ample  oblong  ligule  or  ftrap,  but 
divaricating  above  and  ovate-oblong.  Seeds  fubglo- 
bular,  brownifh  red. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hifpaniola. 

2.  This  is  a  large  twining  fhrub.  Leaves  oppofite, 
ovate,  acute,  waved  and  fometimes  a  little  fcolloped, 
entire,  from  three  to  four  inches  long,  and  two  broad. 
Petiole  channelled,  downy,  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  Panicles  terminating  and  axillary,  crofs-armed, 
fmall,  delicate ;  or  the  whole  extremity  of  the  branch- 
lets  may  be  called  one  beautiful  large  leafy  panicle. 
Braftes  fmall,  ruft-coloured.  Flowers  very  numerous, 
white  :  petals  oblong,  concave,  without  claws.  Stig¬ 
mas  headed,  entire  :  fometimes  the  three  ftyles  adhere 
as  if  one.  Seeds  three,  linear-oblong,  united  at  the 
feeds  themfelves,  each  furrounded  by  a  very  large 
membranous  wingd. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  mountain  forefis. 

3.  Stem  fhrubby,  branched:  branches  oppofite, 
jointed,  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole  plant.  Leaves  quite 

.  entire,  hardifh,  on  petioles  four  times  fhorter  than 
the  leaf,  and  having  two  glands  near  it.  Stipules  on 
each  fide  two,  like  little  teeth.  Calyx  very  fmall, 
with  ovate  fegments,  all  except  one  having  two  glands. 
Corolla  yellow.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Dominique c. 

4.  Stem  fhrubby,  twining.  Branches  oppofite, 
horizontal,  diverging,  ftridt,  long,  round,  fmooth, 
fomewhat  compreffed  at  the  top.  Leaves  petioled, 
oppofite,  fmooth  on  both  fides  and  fhining,  rigid, 
bright  green.  Branches  of  the  raceme  oppofite, 
fpreading,  Ample,  many-flowered.  Pedicels  longifh, 
filiform,  one-flowered.  Flowers  fmall,  blue.  At  the 
exterior  bafe  of  the  calyx  are  fmall  green  ovate  feffile 
glands.  Petals  five,  clawed,  roundifh,  broadifh, 
waved  and  crenulate.  Capfules  three,  divifible,  each 
three-winged :  the  hinder  wing  a  little  bigger  than  the 
others,  oblong,  traniverfe,  except  the  middle  one, 
which  is  minute. 

Native  of  Hifpaniola:  flowering  in  may.  It  is 
nearly  allied  to  T.  jamaicenfis,  but  the  leaves  are  very 

different,  being  rounder,  very  rigid,  and  marked  with 
ines \ 

5.  Branches  round,  woody,  fmooth,  as  is  the  whole 
p  ant.  Leaves  on  fhort  petioles.  Peduncles  jointed, 

Swartz,  a  Roxburgh.  c  Cavanilles. 

*  Swartz, 


two-ftipiiled.  Calyx  hemifpherica! .  fegments  ovate, 
one  naked,  the  four  others  biglandular.  Petals  equal, 
yellow,  very  fmall.  Filaments  fhort,  awl-fhaped, 
widening  at  the  bafe,  and  united  into  a  concave  body, 
fupporting  the  germ.  Germs  three,  united,  fome¬ 
what  roughened  with  rudiments  of  wings.  Capfules 
three,  globular,  girt  on  the  outfide  with  a  longitudinal 
membrane,  at  the  fides  of  which  are  here  and  there 
fhort  membranaceous  fringes :  wings  fubovate,  equal. 
Seed  fomewhat  three-fided.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

6.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  oppofite.  Leaves 
quite  entire,  coriaceous,  on  fhort  erect  petioles.  Rays 
of  the  umbel  five  or  more,  half  an  inch  long,  jointed, 
having  two  ftipules  at  the  joints.  There  did  nop  ap¬ 
pear  any  glands  on  the  calyx  in  the  dry  fpecimen. 
Germs  three,  tomentofe,  united.  Wings  of  the  cap¬ 
fules  four,  ovate,  the  upper  ones  a  little  longer  than 
the  lower:  the  capfules  keeled,  and  augmented  by 
three  acute  corpufcles,  two  of  which  are  lateral,  and 
the  third  hangs  down  between  the  lower  wings.  Seed 
ovate.  Native  of  Cayenne. 

7.  Stem  round,  with  a  brown  bark,  and  roughened 
with  fmall  tubercles.  Leaves  fubfeflile,  refembling 
thofe  of  Box.  Rays  of  the  umbel  four  or  more,  an 
inch  long,  jointed,  two-ftipuled,  one-flowered.  Glands 
of  the  calyx  eight,  pedicelled.  The  reft  as  in  the 
preceding;  but  the  capfules  fmaller.  Native  of  the 
Antilles s.  Cavanilles’s  Banifteria  microphylla,  p. 
429.  n.  588.  is  the  fame  with  this. 

8.  Stem  fhrubby,  climbing  very  high.  Branches 
very  long,  flexile,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite. 
entire,  nerved,  veined,  membranaceous,  large,,  on 
fhort  petioles.  Branches  of  the  umbels  or  panicles 
trichotomous,  fpreading,  pedicels  one- flowered.  Leaf- 
lets  ovate  acute  alternate  feffile,  fcattered  over  the 
branches  of  the  panicle.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow.  At 
the  bafe  of  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  on  the  outfide 
are  two  brown  gibbous  nedtareous  glands.  Petals 
five,  roundifh,  waved,  veined,  with  linear  claws.  Fi¬ 
laments  awl-fhaped,  contiguous  at  the  bafe.  Germs 
three,  united :  ftyles  three,  thickened  at  the  top : 
ftigmas  acute.  Capfules  three,  ovate,  feparable ; 
each  four-winged :  two  oppofite  wings  larger,  veined, 
two  fmaller;  and  a  fifth  intermediate  like  a  creft. 
Seed  large,  fhining,  red  \ 

Native  of  South  America,  Jamaica  and  Domi¬ 
nique. 

Triopteris.  See  Dodonaa. 

Triorchis.  See  Ophrys  and  Orchis. 

Triosteospermum.  See  Triojieum. 

TRIOSTEUM.  {So  named  from  the  fruit  containing 
three  feeds  of  a  bony  fubftance. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  234.  Reich,  n.  251.  Schreb.  n.  320. 
G serin,  t.  26.  fuff.  2H. 

Claffi  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Aggregates.  Caprifolia  Juffi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  fuperior,  fpreading,  length 
of  the  corolla :  leaflets  lanceolate,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular:  border  fhorter  than  the 
tube,  five-parted,  eredt;  lobes  rounded,  the  lower 
ones  fmaller. 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  inferior.  Style  cylindrical,  length 
of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  thickifh. 

Per.  Berry  obovate,  fubtrigcnal,  three-celled. 

Seeds  folitary,  bony,  obtufely  three-cornered,  obtufe, 
grooved. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  length  of  the  corolla.  Cor.  one-petalled,  almoft 
equal.  Berry  three-celled,  inferior.  Seeds  io.i- 
tary. 

species. 

1.  Triofteum  perfoliatum. 

Lin.Jpec.  250 .  fyft.  217.  Reich.  1.  485*  *abl 
fymb.  3.  37.  Gartn.fruEl.  1.  130. 
Triofteofpermum  latiore  folio,  flore  rutilo.  Dill.  elw. 
394.  t.  293.  /.  378. 

b  Swartz. 
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f  Cavanilles. 


Solanum 


1  Gartner. 
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k  •  Hort.  kew, 


*  Vahl. 
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Sokrttim  Verticilktum  latifolium  molle.  See.  Banifler 

in  Mer.  hift.  2.  S3S- 

Leaves  connate ,  flowers  feffile  in  whorls . 

2.  Triofteum  anguftifolium. 

Lin.  fpec.  250.  Reich,  r.  485.  JVilld.  1.  991. 

Vahl Jy mb.  3.  37.  .Gntf*.  wVg>  143.  (Lonicera) 

,  Lluk.  phyt.  t.  i04.y.  2.  •  (  Pericly  m  e  n  u  m  ) . 
Periclymeno  affinis  planta  virginiana,  flor.  ochroleucis, 

&c.  ikfrr.  £z>.  3.  535.  f  13.  /•  1./.  8. 

Leaves  connate ,  ■peduncles  oppojite  one  flowered \ 

[3.  Iriofteum  trifiorum.  .  t 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  991.  7^/ Jymh.  3.  37. 

.  Peduncles  oppofite  three -flowered,  leaves  petiole dd\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  has  a  perennial  root  compofed  of  thick 
flelliy  fibres,  which  are  contorted  and  rough.  Stems 
leveral,  ftrong,  herbaceous,  rifing  a  foot  and  half 
high ;  having  at  each  joint  two  oblong  broad  leaves 
embracing  the  Item.  From  the  bofoms  of  thefe 
come  out  the  flowers  in  whorls,  fitting  very  dole  to 
the  ftem  ,•  they  are  fmall,  of  a  dark  red  colour,  in¬ 
clining  to  purple,  and  appear  the  beginning  of  june. 

[Berry  ovate-globular,  crowned  with  a  long  calyx, 
pulpy,  yellow,  one-celled  ;  pulp  before  it  is  fully  ripe 
fpongy  and  growing  clofe  about  the  feeds  ;  which  are 
three,  biggilh,  bony,  elliptic,  on  one  fide  convex 
with  three  thick  rioges,  on  the  other  oblcurely  an¬ 
gular  or  flattifh  with  a  fingle  ridge  along  the  middle*. 

,  Linneus  and  Miller  deferibe  the  fruit  as  three-celled. 
Gaertner  as  one-celled.  rlhe  latter  luipedts  that  the 
-  ieeds  were  not  ripe  in  his  fpecimens. 

Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  1732, 
by  James  Sherard,  M.D.k— Bobart  fays,  that  he  hac 
the  feeds  ol  this  and  the  next  fpecies  from  Baniller.] 

2.  1  his  differs  from  the  firfh  in  having  longer  anc 
narrower  leaves.  The  flowers  Hand  fingle  upon  Ihort 
peduncles,  and  there  are  but  two  at  each  joint,  whereas 

the  other  has  many  growing  in  feflile  whorls  round  the 
lt&lks. 

The  roots  of  both  thefe  plants  are  ufed  indiferimi- 
nately  in  North  America,  as  an  emetic,  for  Ipecacu¬ 
anha.  .  One  of  the  firft  perfons  who  brought  their 
roots  into  ule  was  Dr.  Tinkar,  whence  many  call 
them  Dr.  linkar’s  weed;  and  Bobart  received  this 
ipecies  from  Baniller  by  that  name.  The  leaves  of 
the  firft  lort  greatly  refemble  thofe  of  the  true  Ipe 
cacuanha,  but  the  roots  are  of  a  different  form.  Mr. 
Miller  conjectures  that  the  true  one  is  a  fpecies  of 
this  genus,  [but  it  is  now  fuppofed  to  belono-  to  the 
Plychotrias,  which  fee. 

3.  Stem  ere 61,  a  foot  and  half  high,  limple,  very 
finely  pubefeent.  Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading  very 
much,  two  or  three  inches  long,  lanceolate,  as  narrow 
again  as  in  T.  perfoliatum,  attenuated  at  the  top, 
quite  entire,  above  Amply  veined  and  fmooth,  be¬ 
neath  foftly  villofe,  hoary,  with  branching  veins ; 
when  tender  tomentofe-hoary  beneath.  Petioles  pu¬ 
befeent,  Ihorter  than  the  llipules ;  which  are  wide  at 
the  bafe,  awl-lhaped,  prefled  clofe,  fcarcely  half  an 
inch  long.  Pedunclesaxillary,  folitary,  eredt,  pubef- 
cenb  three- flowered :  with  two  awl-fhaped  bradles  at 
the  tip,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx.  Flowers  fef- 
file.  Segments  ol  the  calyx  awl-fhaped.  Fruit  ob¬ 
long,  fmooth,  a  little  longer  than  the  fegments  of  the 
calyx,  and  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx.  Sup- 
pofed  to  be  a  native  of  Madasafcar.  Sent  to  Vahl 
by  Monf.  Thouin1.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  two  firft  forts  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in 
the  open  air,  but  fhoujd  be  planted  on  a.moift  light 
foil :  on  dry  ground  they  mull  be  watered  conftantly 
in  dry  weather. 

Sow  the  feeds  on  a  border  of  light  earth,  where 
the  morning  fun  only  comes :  if  they  be  fown  in  the 
fpring,  they  will  remain  in  the  ground  a  whole  year, 
during  which  time  the  border  mull  be  conftantly  kept 
clean  ;  the  following  fpring,  when  the  plants  appear, 
water  them  duly  in  dry  weather:  but  if  they  be  fown 
in  autumn  they  will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 
Keep  them  conftantly  clean,  for  if  weeds  be  permitted 
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to  grow  among  them,  they  will  foon  overbear  the 
plants  while  they  are  young,  or  fo  much  weaken  them 
that  they  will  not  foon  recover. 

The  plants  may  remain  in  this  feed-border  Until  the 
michaelmas  following,  when  they  fhould  be  carefully 
aken  up,  and  traniplanted  where  they  are  defigned  to 

mav^be  fh°rC  ?™ld  bC  pIantCd  b  pots’  that  the? 
may  be  fheltered  in  winter  while  young,  left  thofe 

-  Sround  hiould  be  deftroyed  by 

They  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  fpring,  juft  before  the  plants  begin  to  lhoot 
which  is  commonly  about  the  middle  or  end  of  march  • 
but  in  doing  this,  the  roots  mull  not  be  parted  too 
Imafl,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  ftrong. 
Ihefe  plants  perfedt  their  feeds  in  this  country* 

every  yeai.  The  feedling  plants  will  not  flower  until 
the  third  year, 

[Tr i  ph asia.  See  Limonia. 

TRIPLARIS*  {From  Triplex,  threefold .) 

Lm.  gen.  n.  103.  Reich,  n.  109.  Schreb.  n.  m. 
JuJf-  83.  Loefling; 

ClafT.  3.  3  Triandria  Trigynia ; — redtius,  Dioecia 
Dodecandria.  Aubl. 

Nat.  order  of  Polygonea  Juff. 

.  GENERIC  CHARACTER; 

Cal.  Perianth  one-ieafed,  ovate,  trifid :  fegments  lan¬ 
ceolate,  membranaceous,  fpreading,  very  long,  per¬ 
manent:  fix-cleft.  Aubl.  guian.  910. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  length  of  the,  tube  of  the  calyx 
none.  Syft. 

Staad  Filaments  three,  awl-lhaped,  length  of  the  tube 
of  tne  calyx.  Anthers  linear,  membranous,  ovate, 

1  1st.  Germ  ovate,  triangular :  angles  comprefled.  Styles 
three,  awl-lhaped,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigmas 
three-fided,  villofe.  6 

Per.  none. 

Seed.  Nut  three-fided  within  the  ovate  bafe  of  the 
calyx. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  very  large,  three-parted-or,  fix-parted.  Cor. 
three-petalled-or,  none.  Nut  three-fided,  within 
the  ovate  bafe  of  the  calyx. 

species. 

1.  Triplans  americana, 

Lin.  fpec.  130.  fyfl.  128.  Reich.  1,  24c.  Loefl. 
it.  256. 

T.  pyramidalis.  Jacqu.  amer.  13.  /.  173.  f  r ,  pjff 
12.  t.  259.  /.  3.  f 
Spikes  ereli  terminating. 

2,  Triplaris  ramiflora. 

Lin.  fyfl.  128.  Jacqu.  amer.  pill.  13.  /.  icq.f  3, 
Racemes  lateral  aggregate. 

descriptions,  &e. 

,  } '  ^  an  upright  elegant  tree,  with  a  trunk  the 

height  of  a  man,  and  a  thin  head  made  up  of  hori¬ 
zontal  branches  forming  a  long  pyramid.  Leaves  ob¬ 
long-ovate,  acuminate,  very  large  (a  fpan  lone),  en¬ 
tire,  petioled.  Spikes  long,  flender,  eredl,  termi- 
nating,  (hairy;  with  fmall  ovate  acuminate  hairy 
bradles.  Linn.)  Nut  ovate-acuminate,  of  a  very 
fmooth  and  Ihining  black,  fharp  at  the  angles,  one- 
celled  ;  containing  a  kernel  of  the  fame  form.  By 
the  fide  of  this  nut  ftand  three  leaflets,  prefled  clofe 
to  it,  which  are  flat,  wedge-oblong,  obtufe,  nearly 
the  length  of  the  nut,  rufous  ;  which  Jacquin  would 
have  taken  for  permanent  petals,  if  Loefling  had  not 
faid  that  there  is  no  corolla :  perhaps,  he  fays  they 
are  filaments.  According  to  Aublet,  they  belong  to 
the  calyx.  .  0 

Native  of  South  America. 

2.  This  is  a  branching  diftuled  tree.  Leaves  ovate 
or  roundifti  ovate.  Racemes  on  the  branches,  clofe 
from,  half  an  inch  to.  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  many- 
flowered,  villofe.  Pedicels  hirfute,  Ihort,  fcatteringly 
aggregate  on  the  commonapeduncle,  from  two  to  five 
together,  from  a  little  bradted  knob.  Fruit  a  little 
fmaller  than  the  preceding.  Tube  of  the  calyx  vil¬ 
lofe,  but  not  hairy;  alfo  more  round.  Nut  brown 
not  Ihining;  ovate,  fix-grooved  not  three-fided! 
lhe  three  leaflets,  which  Jacquin  fuppofes  may  be 
filaments,  permanent,  and  fomewhat  linear.  The 
18  C  kernels 
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kernels  in  both  fpecics  have  an  .jflringent  fubacrid 
tafte. 

Native  of  the  woods  about  Carthagena,  but  more 
rare  than  the  preceding  ;  by  the  river  Cinu  it  is  more 
common”1.] 

Tripolium.  See  After. 

[TRIPSACUM.  (TfjtNr,  trltus,  from  r^u,  tero .) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  1044.  Reich,  n.  1 134*  Schreb.n.  I404. 
fluff.  jo.  Gccrtn. 1. 

Gaff.  21.  3.  Monoecia  Triandria. 

Nat.  .order  of  Gramina,  Gr  amine  a:  or  Grajfes, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  flowers  double  on  one  fide  alternate,  in 

the  upper  part  of  the  fpike. 

CaI.  Glume  two-dowered:  outer  floret  male,  inner 
t»uter ;  each  two-valved :  outer  valve  lanceolate, 
flattifh,  obtufe,  awnlels,  cartilaginous,  with  the  mar¬ 
gins  thinner  (the  interior  one  ftraightifh)  embracing 
the  interior  oblong,  triangular-boat-fhaped,  acute, 
almoft  the  length  of  the  exterior. 

Cor.  in  each  two-valved,  membranaceous,  very  thin, 
awnlefs,  lefs  than  the  calyx :  valves  nearly  equal :  ex¬ 
terior  ovate,  boat-fhaped,  bluntifh ;  interior  anceo- 
late,  bifid  at  the  top. 

Nell  ary  two-leaved,  very  fmall :  leaflets  triangular, 
fiefhy,  convex,  truncate,  mucronate  at  both 
ends,  the  upper  margin  thinner,  the  middle 
emarginate. 

Sta*«.  of  the  outer  Floret;  Filaments  three,  capillary, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  parallelopiped  of 
the  inner  Floret :  Filaments  three,  very  flender,  fub- 
conn ate.  Anthers  none. 

*  Female  flowers  on  the  fame  fpike  below  the 

males,  immerfed  alternately  on  each  fide 
into  the  rachis. 

Cal.  Involucre  ovate,  cartilaginous,  very  thick,  ventri- 
cofe  below,  fhining,  obfeurely  margined  on  both 
fides  at  the  back,  fubemarginate  with  a  blunt  top, 
embracing  the  glume  with  a  thinner  margin. 

Glume  two-valved :  outer  valve  oblong,  ventricofe, 
attenuated  at  the  top,  acuminate,  thickifh,  dou¬ 
bled)  inner  fimilar,  bluntifh. 

COR.  two-valved,  fmaller  than  the  calyx  and  more  ten¬ 
der  :  outer  valve  larger,  ventricofe,  bluntly  three¬ 
toothed  ;  inner  fcarcely  fmaller,  flat  at  the  back, 
emarginate.  Glume  barren,  one-valved,  oblong, 
folded  together  at  each  margin,  two-toothed,  by  the 
anterior  fide  of  the  corollet,  and  much  fmaller  than  it. 
Nellary  two-leaved,  very  fmall :  leaflets  linear, 
membranaceous,  very  thin,  acutely  emarginate 
at  the  top. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  at  the  bale  of  the  germ,  very 
fmall,  broad  at  the  bafe,  capillary.  Anthers  linear, 
very  fmall,  barren. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  longer  than  the  calyx,  com- 
prefled.  Stigmas  two,  very  long,  twilled,  villofe. 
Per.  none. 

Seed  one,  ovate,  compreffed  a  little,  acuminate  with 
the  permanent  flyle. 

Obs.  At  the  bafe  of  the  involucre  on  each  fide  is  a 
finus ,  gating  externally  with  an  aperture, 
blocked  up  by  villofe  hairs. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal  Glume  four-flowered.  Cor.  Glume  mem¬ 
branaceous. 

Fem.  Cal.  Glume  with  perforated  finufes.  Cor. 
Glume  two-valved.  Styles  two.  Seed  one, 

species. 

I.  Tripfacum  daClyloides. 

Lin.  Jp?c.  1378 *  fy  ft.  842.  Reich.  4.  96.  Mill, 
illuflr, 

Coix  leminibus  angulatis.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  438.  Gron. 
virg.  144. 

Gramen  dactylon  maximum  americanum.  Pink.  phyt. 
t.  190.  /.  2. 

G.  daft,  indicum  efculentum,  fpica  articulata.  Ambr. 
?•  545-  t.  546,  547.  Mpr.  hifl.  3.  185.  /.  8. 
t>  3*  /•  1 1-  Scheucb.  gram.  108, 

81  Jacquln. 


Gr.  TpicA  articulata  virginiana.  Park,  theat .  1x63. 

71.  9. 

Sefamum  perenrle  indicum,  fpica  frumeatacea.  Zan. 

hifl.  1 8 1.  t.  68. 

Spikes  androgynous. 

2.  Tripfacum  hermaphroditum. 

■Lin.  Jpec.  1379.  Reich.  4.  97.  Lin.  dec.  17.  t.  9. 
Garin,  fruit.  1.  3.  Brown,  jam.  367.  (Cen- 
chrus  n.  2.) 

Spike  hermaphrodite . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &'£.  , 

1.  Leaves  an  ell  or  more  in  length.  Culms  the 
thicknefs  of  a  goofe-quili  or  of  the  little  finger,  with 
few  joints  and  long  internodes,  angular}  tinged  with 
purple,  as  high  as  a  man,  dividing  at  top  into  three, 
four  or  five  lpikes,  a  long  fpan  or  a  foot  in  length, 
and  ftraight".  Native  of  Virginia. — Parkinfon  fays, 
Mafler  John  Tradefcant  the  younger  brought  it  from 
Virginia,  with  a  number  of  other  feeds  and  rare  plants* 
—It  mufl  therefore  have  been  introduced  before  1640. 
It  flowers  in  augufi:'3. 

a.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Culm  erfcCt,  two  feet 
high,  roundiih,  very  fmooth,  jointed,  branched. 
Branches  of  the  fame  ftructure  and  height  with  the 
culm,  alternate,  ereCt,  quite  Ample,  few'.  Leaves 
alternate,  flaccid,  very  fmooth,  only  rugged  at  the 
edge,  a  fpan  long  or  more :  fheaths  compreffed,  ftri- 
ated,  very  fmooth.  A  Angle  fpike  at  the  end  of  the 
item  and  branches,  folitary,  cylindrical)  curved.  Pe¬ 
duncle  long,  round,  llriated,  fmooth.  Receptacle 
compreffed,  flexuofe.  Flowers  alternate,  remote,  fo¬ 
litary,  feflile  on  the  teeth  of  the  receptacle,  ovate, 
prefled  clofe.  The  outer  calyx  has  two,  three  or  four 
flowers:  glume  four  or  five-parted,  compreffed,  ovate, 
gibbous  at  the  bafe,  contracted  at  the  top ;  the  valves 
incumbent,  very  ftiff,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  very 
fmooth,  flightly  ftreaked.  There  is  a  Angie  floret 
between  each  calycine  glume,  lefs  by  half  than  the 
calyx.  Calyx  two-valved :  one  valve  fmaller,  very 
long  and  acuminate  $  the  other  of  the  fame  fize  with 
the  corolla,  which  is  alfo  two-valved,  fmooth  and 
acuminate.  Filaments  fmooth :  anthers  ovate.  Germ 
ovate:  ftyles  two, . pubefeent.  Seed  one,  very  fmall, 
ovate,  fmooth,  yellow,  fubdiaphanous.  Native  of 
Jamaica p;  where  Browne  fays  this  grafs  is  fed  upon 
by  all  forts  of  cattle. 

Introduced  in  1776,  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers 
in  auguft  and  feptember9. 

The  firft  is  a  perennial  grafs,  and  tolerably  hardy. 
The  fecond  is  annual,  and  requires  the  protection  of  a 
ftove. 

Tritjco-Speltum.  See  Hordeum.~\ 

TRITICUM  {Latin,  q.  tritum,  vet  quod  ex  fpicis  tritu- 
rando  facile  excutiatur.  In  Greek ,  q.  from 

nrogo;,  feed.  Or,  according  to  fame ,  from  the  conical 
form  of  the  fpike,  like  a  flame.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  99.  Reich,  n.  105.  Schreb.  n.  130. 
Tournef.  t.  292.  293.  fluff.  32.  Gxrtn.  t.  81. 
Claff.  3.  2.  Triandria  Uigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Gramina ,  Graminea  or  Grajfes. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  a  common  Receptacle  elongated  into  a  fpike. 

Glume  two-valved,  fubtrifiorous :  valves  ovate, 
bluntifli,  concave. 

Cor.  two-valved,  nearly  equal,  fize  of  the  calyx;  exte¬ 
rior  valve  ventricofe,  blunt  with  a  point ;  interior 
valve  flat. 

IN  diary  two-leaved:  leaflets  acute,  gibbous  at  the 
bafev 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  oblong, 
forked. 

Pist.  Germ  turbinate.  Styles  two,  capillary,  reflexed. 
Stigmas  feathered. 

Per.  none.  Corolla  fofters  the  feed,  opens  and  drops  it. 

Seed  one,  ovate-oblong,  blunt  at  both  ends,  convex  on 
one  fide,  grooved  on  the  odier. 

Obs.  The  exterior  valve  of  the  corolla  in  Jome  is 
awned,  in  others  awnlefs.  The  middle  floret 
is  often  male. 


“  Morifon,  0  Hort.  kew. 

*  Hort,  ketv. 


*  Liun.  fit.  dec. 

KSSEM-* 
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ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  two-valved,  folitary,  fubtriflorous  (or  many-flow¬ 
ered,  on  a  fiexuofe  toothed  rachis.)  Cor.  blunt 
with  a  point. 

species. 

*  Annual.  Corn  or  Grain. 
i.  Triticum  asftivum.  Summer  or  Spring  Wheat. 

Lin.  Jpec.  12 6.  Reich,  i.  238.  Willd.  1.  476. 

hort.  upf.  21.  cliff.  24.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1422.  j3 . 

and  in  comm.  nov.  goett.  5.  p.  5.  t.  i.f.  1.  Bauh. 
pin.  2 1 .  theat.  358.  Ran  fyn.  38  7. 

T.  trimeftre.  Park,  theat.  11-21.  f.  7. 

T.  ariftatum.  Blackw.  t.  40.  /.  4.  5. 

Calyxes  four  -flowered  ventricofe  Jmooth  imbricate  awned. 
c.  Triticum  hybernum.  Winter  or  Lammas  Wheat. 

Lin.  Jpec.  12 6.  Reich.  1.  238.  Willd.  1.  477. 

hort.  upf.  21.  cliff.  24.  mat.  med.  47.  Gmrtn. 

frudl.  2.  8.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1422.  in  nov.  comm, 
goelt.  5.  p.  7.  t.  1.  f.  2.  Blackw.  t.  40.  f.  1. 
2.  3. 

ec.  T.  hybernum  ariftis  carens.  Bauh.  pin.  21.  Mor. 
hifl.  3.  175.  f  8.  t.  11.  /.  1.  Tournef.  inft.  t. 
292.  /.  M.  M.  M. 

T.  fpica  mutica.  Ger.  58.  f.  i.  emetc.  65.  /.  1. 

Park,  theat.  112  o.  fl  1. 

White  or  red  Lammas  Wheat  without  awns, 
p.  T.  fpica  &  granis  rubendbus.  Raii  hifl.  1237. 
fyn.  3U. 

Tritici  hyberni  ariftis  carentis  genus  primum  ,•  wpos 
vetcribus,  Robus  Columellte.  Bauh.  pin.  21. 
theat.  354. 

Red  Wheat  or  Kentijh  Wheat. ' 
y.  T.  fpica  &  granis  albis.  Raii  hifl.  1237.  fyn.  386. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  154.  2. 

T.  filigineum.  Bauh.  pin.  21.  theat.  355. — Gra- 
corum  &  Gaieni  Hippocrati  Tfuytf, 

ejufd. 

White  Wheat. 

i.  T.  ariftis  munitum.  Park,  theat.  1120./.  2.  Mor. 
hifl.  fl  8.  t.  1.  inter  1  and  2. 

T.  ariftis  circumvallatum,  granis  &  fpica  rubenti 
bus,  glumis  lasvibus  &  fplendentibus.  Raii  hifl. 
1238.^.  387. 

Red- eared  Bearded  Wheat, 
u  T.  album.  G<ertn.  frud.  2.  8. 

T.  ariftis  longioribus  fpica  alba.  Bauh.  pin.  21. 
Tournef.  inft.  t.  293.  f.  F. 

T.  chalepenfe,  fpica  >breviore  niddiflima  alba 
Mor.  hifl.  3.  17  c. 

White-eared  Bearded  Wheat. 

Calyxes  four-flowered  ventricofe  even  imbricate,  with 
little  or  no  awns. 

[3.  Triticum  compofitum.  Many  fpiked  Wheat. 

Lin.  fyft.  ed.  13.  1 1 5 .  ed.  14.  126.  Reich.  1.  239. 
Willd.  1.  477.  fuppl.  1 15.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1422. 
p.  208.  Villars  dauph.  2.  157. 

T.  fpica  multiplied  Bauh.  pin.  21.  Ger.  59.  /.  3. 
emac.  66.  f.  4.  Park,  theat.  1120./.  4.  Raii  hifl. 
1238.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  175./.  8.  t.  1.  fl  7. 

Spike  compound,  fpikelets  differed  awned. ] 

4.  Triticum  turgidum.  Gray  Pollard  or  Duck-bill 
Wheat . 

Lin.  Jpec.  12 6.  Reich.  1.  239.  Willd.  1.  478. 
hort.  upf  21.  hort.  cliff.  24.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
155.  Hall,  in  nov.  comm,  goett.  5.  p.  12.  t.  1. 

T.  ariftatum  fpica  maxima  cineritia,  glumis  hirfutis. 
Raii  hifl.  1238. 

T.  fpica  villola  quadrata  breviore  &  turgidiore. 
Mor.  hifl.  3.  17 6.  f.  8.  t.  1.  fl  14. 
p.  T.  quadratum.  Mill.  did.  n.  4.  Cone  Wheat. 

T.  maximum.  Villars  dauph.  2.  156. 

T.  fpica  villofa  quadrata  longiore,  ariftis  munitum. 

Mor.f.  13.  Raii  fyn.  387. 

T.  conica  figura  hirfutum,  cum  &  fine  ariftis. 
Merr.  pin. 

T.  cinereum  maximis  ariftis  donatum,  triturando 
glumas  deponens.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  408.  Raii 
hifl .  123.  n.  7. 

T.  durum.  Desfont.  at  lan  t.  1.  114.  Barb  ary 
Wheat. 

Glumes  pub ej cent  awned,  fpikelets  four-flowered.  ^ 

Calyxes  four-flower  ed  ventricofe  villofe  imbricate  oltufle. 
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T  Triticum  polonicum.  Polifh  or  Poland  Wheat. 

Lm.  fpec.'  1 27 .  Reich.  1.  2 39.  Willd.  1.  478. 
Hall,  in  nov.  comm,  goett.  5.  17.  /.  1.  fl  16. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  231.  fl  6.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  175.  fl 
o..  t.  1.  fl  8. 

T.  majus  longiore  grano  glumis  foliaceis  inclufo, 
rolomae  diftum.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  175,/  8.  t.  1.  fl 
8.  Ran  fyn.  387. 

Calyxes  two-flowered  naked ,  florets  with  very  long  awns , 
teeth  of  the  rachis  bearded. 

[6.  Triticum  Spelta.  Spelt  Wheat. 

Lin.  Jpec.  127.  Reich.  1.  240.  Willd.  1.  478. 
hort.  upf.  21.  Villars  dauph.  2.  158.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  1424.  in  nov.  comm,  goett.  5.  ij.  Kniph.  orig. 
cent.  2.  n.  97. 

Zea  dicoccos  vel  Spelta  major.  Bauh.  pin.  22.  theat . 

412.  /.  414.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  fl  8.  t.  6.  f.  1. 

Z.  amylacea.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  fl  8.  /.  6.  fl  3. 

Z.  f.  Spelta.  Ger.  62.  emac.  69.  fl.  1.  Raii  hifl. 
1242. 

Z,  dicoccos  f.  Spelta  vulgo.  Park,  theat.  1 124.  2. 
Calyxes  four-flowered  truncate ,  florets  awned  herma¬ 
phrodite the  middle  one  neuter. 

7.  Triticum  monococcum.  One-grained  JVheat. 

Lin.  fpec.  127.  Reich.  1.  240.  1.  479. 

Hoffm.  germ.  43.  Roth.  germ.  1.  50.  2.  147. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1425.  in  nov.  comm,  goett.  5.  p.  18. 
t.  1./.  17.  Sauv.  monflp.  39.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
159.  Garin,  frud.  2.  9. 

Hordeum  diftichum  fpica  nitida  f.  Briza  nuncupatum. 
Tournef.  inft.  513. 

Zea  Briza  difla  vel  monococcos  germanica.  Bauh. 

pin.  21.  theat.  415.  Mor.  hift.fl.  8.7.  6./.  2. 

Z.  monococcos,  Briza  quibufdam.  Bauh.  hifl.  Raii 
hifl.  1242. 

Z.  monoc.  f.  ftmplex,  f.  Bryza.  Park,  theat.  1124.  3. 
B.  monococcos.  Lob .  ic.  31.  G<?r.  67.  1. 

73-  1. 

Monococcon.  Dod.  pempt.  493. 

Calyxes  flubtriflorous ,  the  firfl  awned,  the  middle  one 
fterite. 

**  Annual  Graffes. 

8.  Triticum  hifpanicum.  Spaniflo  Wheat-grafls. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Reich.  1.  240.  Willd.  1.  479. 

T.  maritimum.  Lin.  mant.  325. 

Feftuca  maridma.  Lin.  Jpec.  no. 

Calyxes  fix-flowered,  florets  all  direded  the  fame  way 
awned  at  the  tip. 

9*  Triticum  proftratum.  Trailing  Wheat-grafs. 

Lin.  fyft.  126.  Willd.  1.  480.  fuppl.  114.  Ait . 
kew.  1.  1 2 1. 

Secale  proftratum.  Pallas  it.  1.  485.  Jacqu.  hort . 
3*  2 '5-  44* 

Agropyron  triticeum.  Gartn.  nov.  comm,  petrop.  14. 
up.  540.  t.  19./  4. 

07W  compreffed  bifarious ,  glumes  both  of  calyx  and 

corolla  Jmooth,  awns  floor  ter  than  the  floret. 

10.  Triticum  pumilum.  Dwarf  Wheat-grafs. 

Lin.  fyft.  127.  /Fz7/A  1.  480 .fuppl.  115. 

glumes  fomewhat  awned,  thofe  of  the  calyx 
two-groeved. 


***  Perennial  Graffes:  except  16,  17,  18. 

11.  Triticum  junceum.  Rujhy  Sea  Wheat-grabs 

Lin.  Jpec.  128.  fyft.  127.  Reich.  1.  241.'  Willd. 
1.  480.  mant.  327.  amoen.  4.  266.  Hudf.  angl. 
58.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  17 3.  £,-//.  I5yt 

A/.  /.  814.  Hull.  28.  Light f  /cot.  109. 
Dickf.  hort.  flee.  6.  9.  Fl.  dan.  t.  916. 

F*-  43-  #*//•  £<?&>.  n.  1428.  Gmel.  fib.  1. 
1 1 8.  n.  54.  Desfont.  at  lan  t.  1.  114.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  163.  Krock.  fllefl  n.  195.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  2267. 

Gramen  anguftifolium  fpica  rritici  muticte  fimili. 
Bauh.  pin ,  9.  prodr.  18.  t.  \ji  theat.  132. 
Scheuch.  gram.  7.  Vaill.  par.  81.  Mor.  hi  ft:  f. 
8./.  1./  5. 

Gr.  maridmum  fpica  loliacea,  foliis  puncrentibus 
Pink.  phyt.  t.  33.  f.  4.  Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  391.4! 
p.  Gr.  loliaceum  maritimum  fupinum  fpica  craffiore. 
Tournef,  inft.  516.  Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  391.  5. 

y.  Gr. 
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y  C«r.  caninum  maritimum  fpica  foliacea.  Bauh.  pin. 
2.  theat.  15.  Rail fyn.  391.  6. 

Calyxes  Jive -flowered  truncate ,  leaves  rolled  in  mucro- 
nate-pungent. 

12.  Triticum  diftichum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  481.  Thunb.  prodr.  23.  . 
Calyxes  four -flowered  Jmooth  awnlejs ,  flowers  diflich, 
leaves  filiform.~\ 

13.  Triticum.  repens.  Creeping  TVheat -graft,  Quick , 

Quick,  Couch  or  Dog'  s-grafs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  128 .  fyft.  127.  Reich.  1.  241.  JVilld. 
1.481.7?.  lapp.  n.  33.  fuec.  n.  114-  hort.  cliff. 
24.  mat.  med.  48.  Hudf.  angl.  57-  JVither.  arr. 
ed.  3.  173.  Smith  brit.  158.  engl.  bot.  n.  909. 
Lightf.  fcot.  109.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  115. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  165.  Hoffm.  germ.  43.  Roth, 

germ.  1.  50.  2.  148.  Pollich  pal.n.  133.  Leers 
herborn.  n.  95.  t.  12.  f.  3.  Neck,  gallob.  77. 
Knock,  fllef.  n»  194.  Villars  dauph.  2.  1 60. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  2268.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1426. 
Gmel.flb.  1.  1 1 8.  n.  53.  Schreb.  gram.  t.  2 6. 
Gramen  fpica  triticea  repens  vulgare,  caninum  dic¬ 
tum.  Rail  fyn.  ed.  2.  247.  1.  ed.  3.  390.  1. 
Mill.  diff.  n.  1.  f 

Gr.  repens,  officinarum  forte,  fpicae  triticea:  ali- 
quatenus  fimile.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  457.  Raii  hifl. 

1255... 

Gr.  caninum.  Ger.  22 ./.  1. 

G.  caninum  vulgatius.  Park,  theat.  117 3.  Mor. 
hift.f.  8.  t.  1.  f.  8. 

G.  caninum  arvenfe  f.  Gramen  Diofcoridis.  Bauh. 
pin.  1.  theat.  7. 

p.  T.  repens.  FI.  dan.  t.  748.  With.  173.  var.  4. 

Fl.rufl.t.  124.  Schreb.  2 6.  5  &  7.  Scheuch. 
N  1.  1.  C.  2. 

Gramen,  loliaceum  radice  repente,  f.  Gr.  offic.  arif- 
tis  donatum.  Vaill.  par.  81.  /.  17.  /.  2. 
y.  Gr.  caninum  maritimum  fpica  triticea.  Raii  fyn. 
ed.  2.  247.  3.  ed.  3.  390.  3. — var.  5.  /Ff- 
ther. 

Calyxes  five-flowered  awl-Jhaped  many-nerved ,  florets 
acuminate ,  leaves  flat ,  root  creeping. 

[H.  Triticum  caninum.  Fibrous  or  Bearded  Wheat  - 
grafs. 

Hudf.  angl.  58.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  173.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  «.  116.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  166.  Smith 
brit.  159.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1429.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  163.  Gmel.flb.  1.  122.  /.  27. 

Elymus  caninus.  Lin.  Jpec.  124.  DiSt.  noflr.  n.  5. 
Gramen  caninum  ariftatum,  radice  non  repente.  Mor. 
J.  8.  t.  1./.  2. — fylvaticum.  Raii  fyn.  ed.  2.  247. 
2.  ei.  3.  390.  2. 

Calyxes  four-flowered  acuminate  three  or  five-nerved, florets 
awned,  leaves  flat,  root  fibrous. 

15.  Triticum  maritimum.  Sea  Wheat-grafs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  128  .fyft.  127.  Reich.  1.  242.  Willd. 
1.  481.  Vabl  fymb.  2.  2 6.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
166. 

Feftuca  lanceolata.  defer.  22. — -item, 

F.  dichotoma  ejufd.  ibid. 

F.  Ger.  prov.  94.  n.  4. 

Calyxes  many-flowered,  florets  mucronate,Jpike  branched. 

16.  Triticum  tenellum.  Delicate  Wheat-grafs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  127  .fyft.  127.  Reich.  1.242.  /Fz7/i. 

1.  482.  Zfo//.  helv.  n.  1430.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
164.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2269. 

Feftuca.  Ger.  prov.  96.  n.  9. 

Gramen  loliaceum  minus  fpica  fimplici.  Bauh.  pin. 
8.  prodr.  11.  theat.  129. 

Gr.  lol.  foliis  &  fpicis  tenuiftimis.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  182. 
f.  8.  /.  2.  f.  3. 

Calyxes  four-flowered  or  more ,  florets  awnlejs  acute, 
leaves  brflle-fhaped. 

x7*  Triticum  unioloides.  Linear-fpiked  JVheat-grafs. 
Ait.  kew.  1.  122.  Vahl  fymb.  2.  26.  JVilld.  free. 
1.  483. 

Poa  ficula.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  2.  t.  303.  Desfont.  atlant. 

Cynofurus  ficulus.  Jacqu.  obf.  2.  22.  t.  43. 
riza  cynoluroides.  Scop,  infubr.  2.  21.  t.  11. 

elegantiffimis  drafts,  ficalum. 


Gr.  filiceum  paniculis  integris.  Eoce.  flc.  6i.  t.  33* 
Mor.  hifl.  3.  204 .  f.  8.  t.  6.  /.  53. 

Spikelets  linear-lanceolate  keeled  diflich. 

18.  Triticum  loliaceum.  Dzuarf  Sea  Wheat-grafs. 

Smith  brit.  159.  engl.  bot.  t.  221.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  174.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  117.  Willd.  [pec. 


1.  483. 

T.  unilateral.  Ait.  kew.  1.  122. 

T.  biunciale.  Villars  dauph.  2.  167. 

Poa  loliacea.  Hudf.  angl.  43.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  37. 
Gramen  pumilum  loliaceo  fimile.  Raii  fyn.  ed.  2. 
250.  4.  ed.  3.  395.  4.  Scheuch.  gram.  272 .  t.  6. 

/•  3-  ,  . 

•Gr.  loliaceum  exile  durius.  Reliqu.  Rudb.  13. 

Gr.  exile  duriufculum  maritimum,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt. 

?■  32,  f'  1  ’ 

Gr.  parvum  marinum,  fpica  loliacea.  -  Mor.  hift.f.  8. 


t.  2 ./.  6. 

Calyxes  obtufe  many -flowered,  fpike  fimple  directed  one 
way,  florets  awnlejs,  culm  branched. 

19.  Triticum  unilateral.  One-flded  JVheat-grafs. 

Lin.  fyft.  127.  Reich.  1.  243.  Willd.  1.  483. 
mant.  3$.  Villars  dauph.  2.  165.  Allion.  pedem. 


n.  2270. 

Gramen  minimum.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  469. 

Gr.  pufillum  unciale,  panicula  foliacea.  Bocc.  muf.  2. 
*•  SI; 

Gr.  exile  duriufculum  maritimum.  Raii  hifl.  1287. 

Scheuch.  gra^n.  272.  t.  6.  f.  4..  fee.  Villars . 

Calyxes  one-fided  alternate  awnlejs. 


DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Haller  defciibes  the  Spring  Wheat,  as  having 
the  firft  or  lower  flowers  imperfeft ;  the  fpikelets 
wide ;  the  glumes  of  the  calyx  hard,  glaucous,  fome- 
what  hairy,  very  fhortly  awned ;  flowers  three  to  five, 
with  an  awn  from  the  exterior  glume  three  inches 
long;  the  interior  glume  convex  towards  the  feed, 
concave  towards  the  next  flower,  ovate-lanceolate ; 
the  third  flower,  in  the  middle  has  a  very  fhort  awn ; 
the  fourth  is  fterile  and  fhrivelling;  the  fifth  is  ltill 
fmaller  and  more  imperfect.  He  fays,  it  is  fown 
about  Aigle. 

He  does  not  allow  that  it  is  Ipecifically  different 
from  Winter  or  Lammas  Wheat,  or  that  the  having 
awns  or  no  awns  makes  any  diftinction.  Soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  he  fays,  will  do  much  in  that  refpedl ;  winter 
Wheat  will  grow  from  the  feed  of  fpring  Wheat; 
and  if  the  former  be  more  fruitful,  that  is  probably 
owing  to  its  having  been  a  longer  time  in  coming 
to  perfedlion. — There  is  no  doubt  however  but  that 
Spring  Wheat  is  a  diftindl  fpecies. 

Summer  Wheat,  fays  Parkinfon,  has  narrower  ears, 
longer  beards,  and  fmaller  grains,  and  will  not  endure 
the  coldnefs  ot  our  winters.] 

This  will  ripen,  fays  Miller,  much  earlier,  and 
therefore  has  been  often  fown  in  the  fpring,  at  the 
fame  time  with  oats ;  but  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
wet,  it  is  very  fubjedt  to  grow  tall,  and  to  have  very 
thin  grains ;  fo  that  unlefs  from  the  feverity  of  the 
winter,  or  fome  other  accident,  the  winter  corn  has 
been  injured,  the  practice  of  fowing  Spring  Wheat  is 
rarely  ufed. 

[The  experienced  reporters  of  the  county  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  inform  us 
that  Siberian  or  Spring  Wheat  was  introduced  and 
ftrongly  recommended  about  twenty  years  fince.;  but 
that  wherever  they  have  feen  it  tried,  the  crops  have 
been  uncertain,  and  the  produce  fmall;  and  that 
though  this  flinty  kind  will  ripen,  if  fown  even  as  late 
as  april,  or  beginning  of  may,  yet  it  has  not  been 
able  to  maintain  a  ftruggle  with  fome  of  the  varieties 
of  Lammas  Wheat,  and  has  been  totally  given  upf. 

In  the  report  for  Mid-Lothian  s,  it  is  faid,  that  a 
very  particular  kind  of  Spring  Wheat  was  fown  eight 
or  ten  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh.  It  ad¬ 
mitted  of  being  fown  as  late  in  the  fealon  as.  the  end 
of  april  or  beginning  of  may,  and  was  ripe  in  auguft 
or  feptember,  producing  very  weighty  grain,  and  as 
high  as  eight  bolls  an  acre.  It  did  tolerably  well 
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for  a  year  or  two,  but  one  inclement  fumrfter,  in 
1792,  completely  finifhed  it,  the  crop,  all  blacked  or 
blighted,  being  good  for  nothing ;  and  it  has  not  been 
heard  of  fince. 

In  the  year  1788,  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  that  Mr. 
Ducket  of  Efher  in  Surry  cultivated  Spring  Wheat  on 
a  large  fcale ;  drilling  two  bufhels  of  it  on  an  acre, 
about  the  middle  of  march  h 

Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his  rural  ceconomy  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Countries,  fays  that  Spring  Wheat’ is  there  culti¬ 
vated,  and  with  fingular  fuccefs;  owing  principally  to 
the  time  of  fowing,  in  the  wane  of  april.  By  fowing 
early,  as  at  the  beginning  of  march,  the  grain  is  liable 
to  be  fhrivelled,  and  the  ftraw  to  be  blighted;  whilft 
that  fown  at  the  middle  or  end  of  april,  or  even  the 
beginning  of  may,  produced  clean,  plump  corn. 

Mr.  Toofey  mentions  a  Spring  Wheat  which  he 
fowed  in  Canada  on  the  third  of  may,  and  reaped  the 
26th  of  auguft.  He  fowed  a  pint,  and  reaped  a 
bufhel u. 

In  the  Afiatic  Refearches,  a  fpecies  of  Wheat  is 
mentioned  as  cultivated  in  tlte  Eaft  Indies,  which  has 
the  calyx  four-flowered,  ventricofe,  lmooth,  and  im¬ 
bricate  :  the  two  outer  florets  have  long  beards,  the 
third  has  hardly  any,  the  fourth  and  innermoft  is 
neuter.  T  he  defeription  feems  to  agree  with  the 
Spring  Wheat;  but  according  to  the  author  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  fhould  be  referred  to  that  or  to 
Spelt ;  or  whether  it  may  not  be  a  new  fpecies,  rather 
variety.  It  was  in  ear  at  Oujein  on  the  30th  of 
January,  and  ripe  on  the  19th  of  march. — The  Barley 
ciop  is  ripe  in  that  country  the  beginning  of  march.] 

2.  common  or  Winter  Wheat  has  long  ears  or 
fpikes,  with  tne  grains  ranged  in  four  rows,  and  im¬ 
bricate  ;  the  chaff  lmooth,  ventricofe  or  bellied,  and 
not  terminated  by  awns  or  beards.  [The  laft  cha¬ 
racter  however  is  not  conlfant,  for  Winter  or  Lammas 
Wheat,  has  frequently  fhort  awns,  but  they  never 
grow  to  the  length  of  thofe  in  Spring  Wheat. 

Wheat  may  more  properly  be  confidered  as  an  annual 
than  a  biennial  plant,  as  it  not  only  ripens  within  a  year 
horn  the  time  of  fowing,  although  it  commonly  takes 
a  pai t  of  two  years  to  accomplilh  this;  but  it  will  run 
its  courfe  in  fix  months,  or  lefs  time  in  countries  to 
the  north  of  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Hunter  (Eflay  5.)  has  very  well  remarked 
that  Wheat  has  tv/o  lets  of  roots ;  the  firft  confirm 
immediately  from- the  grain,  the  other  fhooting  from 
the  crown  fome  time  after :  the  firft  he  calls  the  femi¬ 
nal,  and  the  fecond  the  coronal  roots. 

Plants  oblerve  a  regular  uniformity  in  the  manner 
of  fpreading  their  roots;  for  which  reafon  the  fame 
grain  cannot  in  general  be  continued  long  on  the  fame 
foil.  & 

Vv  heat  being  fubjedt  to  the  fe verity  of  winter,  its 
roots  are  wonderfully  difpofed  to  withftand  the  incle¬ 
mency  of  the  feafon.  The  firft,  or  feminal  root  is 
pufhed  out  at  the  fame  time  with  the  germ  ;  and  that, 
together  with  the  meal,  nouri fires  the  plant,  until  it 
has  formed  the  crown.  When  this  has  become  fuffi- 
ciently  large,  it  detaches  a  number  of  ftrong  fibres, 
which  pufh  themfelves  obliquely  downwards.  Thefe 
are  the  coronal  roots.  A  fmall  pipe  preferves  the 
communication  between  them  and  the  feminal  roots. 
It  makes  an  effential  part  of  the  plant,  arid  is  obferved 
to  be  longer  or  ffiorter,  according  to  the  depth  at 
which  the  feed  has  been  buried.  The  crown  however 
is  always  formed  juft  within  the  furface  ;  and  its  place 
is  the  fame,  whether  the  grain  has  been  fown  deep  or 
fuperficially. 

As  the  increafe  and  fructification  of  the  plant  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  vigorous  abforption  of  the  coronal 
roots,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  fhould  fix  themfelves 
fo  near  the  furface,  where  the  foil  is  always  the 
richeft. 

The  ftalk,  ftraw;  or  culm  as  Linneus  calls  it,  is 
three  feet  high  at  a  medium,  jointed,  cefpitofe  or  in 
tufts;  feventy-two  have  been  known  to  iffue  from  one 
root.  Leaves  fmocth,  three  lines  wide  ;  much  more, 
and  of  a  very  dark  green  in  good  ground.  Spike 
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dole,  weighty,  fome  inches  in  length.  The  lower 
flowers  imperfedt,  as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  this 
order  of  plants,  ft  he  glumes  or  chaffs  of  the  calyx 
aie  ovate-lanceolate,  and  end  in  a  point  like  a  fhort 
awn  ;  they  contain  for  the  inofl  part  each  four  flowers; 
but  there  are  fometimes  only  three,  and  fometimes 
five  or  fix,  but  then  one  or  more  of  thefe  fall  off 
without  ^producing  any  grain.  The  two  glumes  or 
chaffs  of  the  corolla  are  equal,  but  the  outer  one  puts 
forth  an  awn  a  little  below  the  tip,  an  inch  or  two 
inches  in  length ;  fometimes  however  there  is  none  ; 
the  inner  one  is  hollow,  awnlefs  and  two-toothed  : 
between  thefe  lies  the  feed  or  grain,  which  is  villofe, 
and  the  largefb  of  its  congeners.  The  nectaries  are 
fmall,  fringed  and  filky  \  ~ 

Gsertner  deferibes  the  feed  as  ovate,  acuminate  at 
each  end,  pubefeent  at  the  top,  convex-three-fided 
on  one  fide,  footed  with  a  deep  groove  on  the  other, 
the  colour  of  honey  or  fubrufefeent.  The  embryo 
has  three  radicles.] 

Where  Wheat  grows  naturally,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  is 
very  hard  to  determine  at  prefent;  but  it  is  generally 
fuppofed  that  Africa  is  the  country,  becaufe  in  the 
earlieft  accounts  we  have  of  it,  there  is  mention  of  its 
being  tranfported  from  thence  to  other  countries,  and 
Sicily  was  the  firft  country  in  Europe  where  this  grain 
was  cultivated :  but  although  the  place  of  its  natural 
growth  be  probably  in  a  warm  climate,  it  is  found  to 
bear  the  inclemency  of  our  rough  climate  very  well ; 
and  even  in  more  northern  countries,  where  the  fum- 
mers  are  long  enough  to  ripen  the  grain,  it  is  found 
to  fu'cceed. 

^  [Even  Wheat,  fays  Bruce,  the  early  produce  of 
Egypt,  is  not  a  native  of  it.  It  grows  under  the  line, 
within  the  Tropics,  and  as  far  north  and  fouth  as  we 
know.  It  vegetates  vigoroufly  under  fnow.  But 
whence  it  came,  and  in  what  fhape,  is  left  to  conjec¬ 
ture. 

It  is  aflerted  that  Spring  Wheat,  and  Sprat  Barley 
(Hordeum  diftichon)  grow  wild  in  Tartary  i  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus  affirms  that  Wheat  is  wild  in  Sicily; 
that  it  may  have  come  up  fpontaneoufly  in  that  ifland 
is  very  probable,  but  that  it  is  originally  indigenous 
there  is  not  at  all  likely. 

Varieties. 

The  principal  varieties  of  Winter  Wheat  are,  the 
White  and  Red  without  awns  (a,  (3,  y.)  and  the  Red 
and  white  Bearded  Wheat  (<?,  s).  Of  thefe  there  are 
innumerable  fubordinate  varieties.] 

Some  of  thefe,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  differ  in  the  co¬ 
lour  of  their  chaff,  and  others  in  the  form  of  their 
fpikes,  but  they  are  fubjedt  to  vary.  Tie  enumerates 
only,  the  Red  Wheat  without  awns,  the  red-eared 
Bearded  Wheat,  many-eared  Wheat,  (probably  n.  3.) 
and  naked  Barley.  Thefe  five  forts,  he  fays,  I  have 
fown  feveral  years,  and  have  always  found  them  con- 
ftant  without  variation. 

[Mr.  Houghton,  in  his  Collections,  publifhed  at 
the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  has  feven  vari¬ 
eties,  from  Mr.  Dale,  the  friend  of  Mr.  Ray,  but 
three  of  thefe  do  not  belong  to  this  fpecies,  namely 
the  double-eared  (to  n.  3.)  Poland  Wheat  (to  n.  5.) 
and  the  Gray  Pollard  (to  n.  4.) 

The  other  four  are:  1.  Triticum  fpica  et  granis 
albis.  Rail  bift.  J237.  2.  our  y.  White  Wheat, 
called  Egg-lhell  Wheat  in  Eflex,  by  fome.  Profpers 
belt  in  heavy  clay  and  loam ;  fometimes  found  with 
awns,  but  rarely. 

2.  Tr.  grano  albo,  glumis  hirfutis ;  called  Moufe- 
dun,  or  by  fome  Egg-lhell  Wheat  in  Eflex,  from  the 
colour  of  the  hairy  chaff  when  ripe,  and  in  which  it 
chiefly  differs  from  the  former,  being  frequently  fown 
together  in  our  rich  and  light  lands. 

3.  Tr.  fpica  &  granis  rubentibus.  Raii  kijl.  1237. 
1.  Red  or  Kentifh  Wheat.  Much  fown  in  Hert-^ 
fordfhire,  and  fometimes  found  with  awns : — perhaps 
tritici  varietas  culmo  rubro,  Raii  Jyn.  app.  which  Mr. 
Bobart  fays  is  fo  much  defired  in  Oxfordfhire,  may 
be  only  a  variety  of  this. 
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4.  Tr.  fpica  multiplici.  See  our  Tr.  compofitum 
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Poland  Wheat)  n.  5. 

Tr.  ariftis  circumvallatum,  granis  &  fpica  ru- 
bentihus,  glumis  lasvibus  &  fplendentibus.  Ran  Jyn. 
387.  Red-bearded  Wheat — our  <T. 

7.  Tr.  ariftatum  fpica  maxima  cinericea, 
hirfutis.  Raii  hifi.  1238.  Gray  Pollard — our  n.  4. 

It  would  ■  be  almoft  endlefs,  and  of  little  ufe,  to 
enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  Wheat,  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  introducing,  and  giving  way  to  new  ones.  It 
will  however  be  expeCted  that  the  more  remarkable 
ones  at  lead  fhould  be  fet  down  in  fuch  a  work  as  this. 
An  alphabetical  catalogue  of  them  therefore  is  here 
given. 

1.  Aleppo.  Spikes  fhort  and  awned.  Chaffs  whitifh 
and  frnooth.  Grains  fhort  and  turgid  or  big. 
From  the  neatnefs  and  beauty  of  the  fpike  the 
orientals  call  it  Jofeph ;  which  name  they  ufe  for 
any  thing  more  than  ordinarily  handfome,  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  Patriarch,  who  was  fo  eminent  a  pa¬ 
triot  in  Egypt.  ' 

There  are  other  varieties  from  Aleppo — as 
tripolitanum  granis  nigricantibus  of  Parkinfon, 
with  fpikes  a  hand  in  length,  and  very  long  awns; 
the  grains  long,  very  dark-coloured,  refembling 
Rie.  This  is  much  taller  than  the  preceding — 
and  another  that  is  lower,  with  reddifh  grains, 
and  long  blackifh  awns u.  Smyrna  Wheat  be¬ 
longs  to  this  variety. 

Bearded.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

Brazil.  Sown  on  ftrong  land  in  Somerfetfhire. 
Burwell.  Ears  long  and  large  ;  fpiculas  very  wide 
fet,  nine  in  three  inches  and  three-  fourths ;  chaff 
a  dark  brown  red,  large  and  clofed  on  the  grain ; 
draw  long  red.  Much  ufed  in  the  north,  efpe- 
cially  on  lands  newly  broken  up,  and  has  in  a 
manner  luperfeded  the  common  red  Wheat x. 

Burwell  feed  Wheat  grows  on  white  lands  in 
the  parifh  of  Burwell  in  Cambridgedtire.  It  is 
in  great  requeft  in  the  north  of  England,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  becoming  ripe  much  fooner  than  anv 
other  that  is  known.  It  is  partially  threfhed 
(provincially,  topped  out),  as  foon  as  it  is  got 
into  the  barn;  fo  that  it  is  the  riped  and  bed 
part  of  the  ear  that  is  obtained  from  it y. 

5.  Cane.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

6.  Dantzick.  Lower  in  the  draw  by  fix  inches  than 

common  Wheat,  and  very  regular :  ear  downy, 
white ;  draw  white :  it  does  not  lodge,  and  is 
lefs  fubjedy  to  blight  and  fmut  than  other  forts. 
Ufed  for  feed  about  Caverfham,  &c.  in  Berk- 
fnire  z. 

7.  Double  Wheat.  See  Tr.  compofitum ,  n.  3. 

8.  Duckbill.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

9.  Dunover.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

I0*  Egg-fhell  or  White.  Straw  white  ;  chaff  frnooth 
and  white;  grain  white,  with  the  bran  fomewhat 
thick,  but  the  dour  remarkably  white.  It  is 
veiy  early  ripe,  and  fo  free  in  the  ear  as  to  blow 
out  m  windy  weather;  it  works  mellow  in  grind- 
ing.  From  rich  fandy  loams  it  is  often  a  beauti¬ 
ful  lample ;  and  when  fo,  brings  the  higheft 
price  of  any  fort a. 

1I*  Eire*  ,Dun*  .  Similar  to  the  Kentidi  White- 
chaffed  (which  fee:)  and  the  Hertfordfhire 
Brown  of  Yorkfhire.  It  has  been  making  its 
way  into  the  Midland  counties.  Thofe  who 
have  given  it  a  fair  trial,  like  it  on  account  of  its 
giving  a  great  produce ;  four  or  even  five  quar¬ 
ters  on  an  acre  b.  See  var.  2.  from  Houghton, 
above,  ° 

12.  Effex  White.  Only  a  good  fample,  as  I  believe, 
of  the  White  Lammas. 

Fulham.  Straw  white,  fhort  and  coarfe.  Verv 
productive,  efpecially  on  poor  land;  but  the 
grain  very  coarfe  and  the  bran  thick:  from 
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which  circumdances  it  is  not  fo  valuable  to  the 
millers e. 

14.  Golden-ear.  Ear  fhort;  fpiculse  very  clofe  fet, 
nine  in  two  inches  and  three  quarters;  chaff  a 
yellowifh  light  brown,  fhort;  grain  white,  and 
eafily  fhaken  out  by  the  wind. 

For  fpring  fowing,  this  and  the  Burwell  red 
are  preferred  in  the  northern  counties,  except 
where  the  land  is  in  fuch  high  condition  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  crop  lodging ;  then  the  Velvet-ear  is 
lifed,  as  not  being  apt  to  lodge,  from  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  drawd. 

15.  Gray  Pollard,  Pole  or  Poll-revet  or  rivet.  See 
Triticumm  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

id.  Harrifon’s  Kentifh  Red.  See  Kentifh  Red. 

17.  Hedge.  Wrhite.  This  variety  was  difeovered 
by  accident  in  a  hedge,  by  Mr.  Wood  of  Suffex, 
who  carefully  cultivated  it  from  the  fingle  grain, 
and  the  produce  in  four  years,  by  his  attention, 
was  wonderful.  It  is  now  (1795)  generally 
known  in  Surrey  as  well  as  Suffex ;  and  has  fince 
been  extended  to  fome  of  the  midland  counties. 
The  produce  is  very  great :  thirty-feven  truffes 
of  draw  having  yielded,  in  a  bad  year,  twenty 
bufhels  and  one  peck  of  capital  Wheat,  ten 
fheaves  yielding  one  bufhel  throughout.  The 
fame  year,  four  bufhels  fowed  on  very  middling 
wheat  land  produced  twelve  facks  and  one  bufhel, 
of  a  remarkably  fine  fample e. 

18.  Hertfordfhire  brown.  Chaff  white;  grain  red; 
ft  raw  of  a  middle  growth :  refembling  the  Kentifh 
white-cofh  of  Norfolk f.  See  Effex  Dun,  n.  11. 

19.  Hertfordfhire  White  ;  the  fame  with  Effex  White 
(n.  12.)  and  an  improvement  of  White  Lammas, 

20.  Hoary  Brown.  A  new  fort  introduced  into  Kent, 
within  the  laft  twenty  or  thirty  years g. 

21.  Hoary  White,  or  White  Hoar.  Straw,  ear,  and 
grain  white.  Mr.  Young  fays  it  is  diftinCt  from 
Velvet  ear;  which  fee. 

22.  Flolland  White.  See  White  Holland. 

2 3.  Kentifh  1.  Downy.  Chaff  white,  downy,  awn- 
lefs;  ears  middle-fized ;  grain  white  and  fmall; 
ftraw  fhort.  This  variety  is  beft  adapted  to 
good  land,  in  which  it  generally  yields  well,  not- 

with (landing  the  fmallnefs  of  the  grains h. _ 2. 

Red.  Harrifon’s  Kentifh  Red,  fo  named  from  a 
farmer  who  produced  the  firft  fample  of  it,  by 
cultivating  fome  ears  which  he  obferved  to  be 
more  ^ofely  fet,  and  more  productive  than  the 
wheat  in  general  in  the  fame  field.  The  chaffs 
appear  to  be  fhorter  than  common.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  twelve  acres,  in  1785,  on  a  clean  fum- 
mer  fallow,  without  manure,  was  a  hundred  and 
forty-one  coombs,  three  bufhels,  of  very  fine 
wheat1. — 3.  White  or  white-ftrawed,  or  white- 
chaffed,  called  Kentifh  White-cofh  in  Norfolk. 
It  fends  out  a  great  number  of  ftems,  and  there¬ 
fore  is  often  a  very  thick  crop.  The  ftraw  is 
generally  fomewhat  fhorter  than  that  of  many 
other  varieties,  and  therefore  not  quite  fo  liable 
to  fall  in  rainy  feafons.  The  ears  are  middle- 
fized,  nine  fjpicuke  in  three  inches  and  a  quarter; 
chaff  white,  opening  and  fhewing  the  grain  when 
ripe ;  grain  plump  and  red,  refembling  very 
much  the  Velvet  Wheat  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 
The  produce  allowed  to  be  greater  than  that  of 
the  old  red;  and  the  millers,  according  to  Mr. 
Marfhall  begin  to  like  it  nearly  as  well,  though 
on  its  firft  introduction  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  they  were  prejudiced  againft  it.  The  Kent 
furveyor  fays,  that  from  its  dull  colour,  thick 
bran,  and  grinding  very  fteely,  it  is  not  much 
approved  of  by  the  millers k. — This  variety, 
though  the  chaff  be  perfectly  white  on  its  intro¬ 
duction  into  Norfolk,  and  though  it  be  ftudi- 
oufiy  kept  feparate  from  the  red ;  yet  by  being 
repeatedly  fown  year  after  year,  it  lofes  the  fair- 

c  Kent  furvey,  80.  d  Northumb.  furvey,  66,  69. 

1  Young’s  Annals,  24,  408.  f  Marfh.  Yorklh.  2.  3. 

f  Kenc  Survey,  81.  h  Marfh.  Yorkfh.  2.  3. 

’  Young’s  Annals,  7.214.  k  Northumb.  and  Kent 

furveys,  Marlh.  Norfolk  1.  202. 
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nefs  of  the  chaff,  which  firft  becomes  pied,  and 
at  length  changes  entirely  to  a  clear  red,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  old  Norfolk  flock1. — 4.  Yel¬ 
low.  Chaff  l'omewhat  red.  Grain  white.  Ears 
large.  Straw  ftoutm. 

24.  Lammas.  1.  Brown,  This  is  the  common 
brown- ftrawed  Wheat :  it  grows  with  a  long 
jointed  ear,  the  chaff  of  a  dark  brown  colour ; 
the  ftraw  is  long  and  apt  to  fall ;  the  hull  or  bran 
thin,  and  the  flour  very  white ;  and  the  corn 
mellow  in  grinding :  for  which  reafons  it  is 
efteemed  by_  the  millers.  Till  within  thefe 
twenty  or  thirty  years  paft,  this  was  the  fort 
chiefly  cultivated  in  Kent,  but  it  has  fince  been 
giving  way  to  many  new  varieties,  as  well  as 
feme  of  the  other  old  ones.  By  fome  experi¬ 
ments  made  by  Mr.  Boys  of  Betfhanger  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  this  was  lefs  productive  than  feveral 
other  varieties  ".—2.  Mixed.  With  an  awnlefs 
whitilh  fp ike,  and  reddifh  grains0.  Probably 
the  fame  with  the  White  Kentifh  Wheat.— 3. 
Red.  This  is  the  ordinary  Red  Wheat  of  the 
kingdom ;  with  the  lpike  or  ear  and  grains  red, 
the  ftraw  red  or  dark  yellow.  It  is  fuperfeded  in 
many  places  by  improved  varieties.  One  which 
obtains  much  on  the  Suffex  downs  is  called 
Clark  Wheat,  from  the  perfon  who  firft  intro¬ 
duced  it;  the  bloffom,  chaff,  and  ftraw  are  red; 
the  grain  is  white;  the  fample  is  coarfe,  but 
it  yields  greatly ;  it  requires  to  be  cut  forward  p. 
Another,  cultivated  on  the  hills  and  all  expofed 
fituations  in  Somerfetfhire,  called  the  red-ftraw, 
differs  from  the  red  Lammas  in  having  every 
bloffom  of  a  purple  colour q :  the  ftraw  alfo  is 
red  or  purple,  and  the  grains  are  redr. — 4, 
White.  .  This,  which  is  the  old  White  Lammas 
of  the  kingdom,  is  now  fuperfeded,  like  the  old 
Red,  in  many  places,  by  new  varieties.  The 
chaff  and  grains  are  both  white,  and  the  ftraw  is 
of  a  pale  colour.— 3.  Yellow.  This  refembles 
the  Brown  in  every  refpeCt,  except  that  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  grain  is  yellow,  and  the  chaff  is  of  a 
fomewhat  lighter  colour5. 

25.  Long  Cone.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

2.6.  Nonpareil.  Said  to  be  brought  from  America. 
It  has^  a  bright  ftraw  with  a  brown  ear,  and  the 
grain  is  very  white,  large  and  plump.  Very  pro¬ 
ductive  on  all  foils,  thrafhes  very  free,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  great  quantity  of  horfe-meat.  It  grinds 
very  mellow,  and  is  well  efteemed  by  the  miilers. 

27.  Pendulum.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

28.  Pilbeam.  A  brown  wheat,  growing  very  ftiff, 
and  generally  thick  on  the  land.  °  The  grain 
iinall  and  plump,  fomewhat  of  a  yellow  brown. 
It  is  fai  to  be  very  productive  on  rich  lands,  and 
is  valuable  to  mix  with  others,  but  will  not  of  it- 
felf  make  good  bread,  becaufe  it  does  not  fer¬ 
ment  eaftly r. 

29.  Poland.  See  Tr.  polonicum,  n.  5. 

30.  Pole  or  Poll  Rivet.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

31*  Pollard.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

32.  Quebeck.  A  white  wheat  from  America". 

33.  Red-poll-rivet.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

34.  Red-ftraw.  See  Lammas,  n.  24.  3.— -It  is  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  in  Staffordfhire,  as  being  hardy 
upon  cold  wet  land ;  carrying  a  length  of  ftraw 
upon  dry  fands,  and  thereby  over-topping  fern 
and  other  luxuriant  natives  ;  and  the  grain  over¬ 
weighing  every  other  fort. 

35.  Spanifh. — Mr.  Dillon  has  given  a  lift,  with  re¬ 
marks,  of  twenty-five  varieties  of  Spanifh  Wheat, 
divided  into  four  claffes  : — 1.  Candeal,  or  White 
Wheats.  2.  Gefas.  3.  Claros.  4.  Rubion,  or 
Red  Wheats. 

He  remarks  that  the  Spanifh  Wheats  are  hard 
and  fteely,  and  that  the  flour  here  is  faid  not  to 

1  Marlh.  Norf.  1.  202.  ra  Marlh.  Yorkfh.  2.  3. 

a  ILent  furvey  79,  80.  Young’s  Ann.  4.  281.  •  Mor.  hift.  3.  175. 

p  Young’s  Ann.  17.  143.  q  Somers,  furvey,  108. 

1  rf0?'  3*  I75-  s  Kent  furvey,  80.  1  Idem.  81. 

*  Bath  papers,  6.  336.  •  ■*  Young’s  Annals,  5.  470. 
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exceed  in  finenefs  that  of  the  third  fort  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Ireland  y. 

36.  Square-ear.  One  of  the  new  varieties  introduced 
into  Kent.  It  is  very  productive,  but  being  apt 
to  drop  out  before  it  is  ripe,  and  to  blow  out  in 
gales  of  wind,  it  is  not  much  cultivated''. 

37.  Square  Gray.  See  Tr.  turgidum ,  n.  4. 

38.  Stuffed.  See  Velvet-ear. 

39-  Paunton  Dean.  So  called  from  the  place  it  was 
originally  brought  from.  It  is  a  bright  and  beau¬ 
tiful  grain*  and  very  productive ;  near  four  quar¬ 
ters  on  an  acre  A. 

40.  Velvet-ear,  or  hoary  White.  Straw  white  and 
fhort :  ears  final],  but  the  grains  clofe  let,  eight 
in  two  inches  and  three  quarters;  chaff  white 
(or  fomewhat  of  a  brownifh  hue),  covered  with 
a  thick  fine  down,  doled  on  the  grain ;  which  is 
imall  and  of  a  dull  white  ;  the  fkin  very  thin,  fo 
that  fome  grains  are  almoft  tranfparent  when  held 
up  to  the  light.  It  grinds  very  rhellow,  and  makes 
a  beautiful  fine  white  flour.  From  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  down  upon  the  chaff,  and  its  fmall  ears 
binding  up  very  clofe  in  the  fheaf,  in  a  rainy  fea^ 
fon  it  is  apt  to  grow  in  the  field ;  on  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  not  fo  proper  to  cultivate  in  a  moift 
climate,  and  in  fmall  inclofures,  that  are  not  open 
to  wind  and  fun  b.  From  the.  fhortnefs  of  the 
ftraw,  it  ts  beft  adapted  to  rich  foils,  where  there 
is  a  danger  of  the  crop  lodging c. 

Of  the  feveral  varieties  cultivated  in  Suffex 
this  is  preferred,  having  by  much  the  thinner  fkin 
of  any :  they  call  it  fluffed  Wheat d. 

In  the  year  1768  Mr.  Arbuthnot  gathered  fix 
ears  of  Wheat,  the  down  on  them  attracting  his 
notice.  He  fowed  it,  took  off  the  tillers  and 
tranfplanted  them,  repeating  the  operation,  and 
fetting  them  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  beans. 
The  plants  ran  away  for  feed,  before  their  own 
tillers  came  into  ear ;  fo  that  if  this  practice  were 
to  be  followed,  there  would  be  the  difference  of 
a  fortnight  in  ffe  ripening  of  the  ears  of  the 
lame  plant. 

The  produCt  of  the  fix  ears  was  fourteen 
quarts,  which  were  dr' lied  on  one  acre  in  four 
rows,  eight  inches  afunder,  on  four  feet  ridges  : 
the  produce  three  quarters  three  pecks.  Mr.  A. 
continued  the  culture  of  it  till  he  grew  no  other, 
and  fold  great  quantities  for  feed.  In  1779  Mr. 
Arthur  Young  introduced  it  into  Suffolk,  and  in 
the  five  following  years,  on  comparifon  with  the 
common  red  wheat  of  the  country,  he  found  the 
luperiority  of  produce  in  the  Velvet  Wheat,  to  be 
from  two  to  fix  bufhels  on  an  acre.  But  he 
found  the  quality  to  be  ftill  more  fuperior,  for 
on  an  average  he  fold  it  at  -fixpennee  a  bufhel 
more  than  the  Red  Wheat.  Velvet  Wheat  is 
lighter  than  Red  Wheat;  but  the  latter  has  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  bran.  A  crop  of  this 
fort  of  Wheat  is  of  very  regular  growth.  The 
eats  ate  very  fhort,  not  from  the  fmall  number 
of  grains,  but  from  being  very  clofe  fet,  and 
much  enveloped  in  chaff.  When  ripe,  the  ftraw 
is  of  a  bright  white,  but  the  ear  of  a  red  colour. 
From  conviction  of  the  fuperiority  of  this  wheat 
to  the  common  forts,  Mr.  Young  had  no  other 
on  his  farm  in  1783?  and  did  not  then  intend  to 
fow  any  other". 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Elmftone-Court  in  Kent  pre¬ 
ferred  this  Wheat  to  any  other.  And  by  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Mr.  Boys  of  Betihanger  in  the 
fame  county  it  appears,  that  this,  which  is  there 
called  Hoary  White,  is  the  beft  to  cultivate  on 
good  dry  loamy  foils,  and  very  far  fuperior  to 
the  common  brown  Lammas,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  fown  there f.  Mr.  Dann  of  Gillingham 
alfo  fays  that  the  Hoary  White  or  Velvet-eared 
produced  him  much  more  than  the  Red  Wheat®. 

41.  White  Egg-fhell.  See  Egg-fhell. 

y  Idem,  32.  639.  2  Kent  furvey,  81.  82. 

3  Young’s  Annals,  14.  178.  b  Kent  furvey,  81. 

c  Northumb.  furvey,  66.  d  Young’s  Annals,  11.  232. 
e  Annals,  4.  132.  f  Id.  ibid.  22.3.  281.  8  Id.  13.  253. 
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4A.  white  Holland.  A  white  foreign  wheat,  not! 
very  different  from  the  Kentifh  white.  Produce 
conffderable.  See  Zealand. 

4-,  White-ftraw-.  See  Kentifh  white-ftraw,  n.  23*  3* 

44.  White  Zealand.  See  Zealand. 

45.  W.hole-ftraw. 

46.  Woolly-ear-.  Straw  long1,  ears  middle-fized ; 
fpiculas  clofe  fet,  nine  in  three  inches ;  chaff 
white,  clofed  on  the  grain,  which  is  white, 
larger,  longer,  but  not  fo  plump  as  the  Velvet- 
car:  the  appearance  of  the  ear  is  larger  in  eveiy 
dimenfion. 

The  downy-chaffed  Wheats  (this  and  n.  40.  J 
have  fhorter  ftraw,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  have  the 
srrain  fhaken  out  by  winds,  than  the  fmooth- 
chaffed  ones,  which  is  a  confiderable  advantage  ; 
but  then  probably  this  downinefs  makes  them 
retain  moifture  upon  the  ear  much  longer  than 
the  fmooth-chaffed  varieties,  and  perhaps  renders 
them  more  liable  to  be  affedted  by  thofe  difeafes 
which  give  a  dufky  colour  to  the  chaff,  and  a 
rufty  canker  to  the  ftraw.  The  downy-chaffed 
varieties  therefore  are  moft  proper  for  windy 
open  fituations ;  and  the  fmooth-chaffed  to  well- 
fheltered  inclofed  diftridts h. 

47.  Yellow  Kent.  See  Kentifh  yellow,  n.  23.  4. 

48.  Yeograve.  See  Tr.  turgidum,  n.  4. 

49.  Zealand.  Straw  long  and  reedy.  Ears  long  and 
large.  Spiculae  very  wide  fet,  nine  in  three 
inches  and  three  quarters.  Chaff  white,  fome- 
times  with  a  tinge  of  brown,  opening  and  fjaew- 
ing  the  grain ;  which  is  white  and  full-bodied. 
This  fort  is  well  adapted  to  weak  and  middling 
land.  In  a  rich  foil,  efpecially  in  a  moift  feafon, 
it  runs  too  much  to  ftraw  \ 

Some  of  thefe  varieties  are  probably  the  fame 
under  different  names,  and  others  are  different 
under  the  fame  name,  in  counties  remote  from 
each  other.  New  varieties  are  alfo  continually 
ariffng,  and  fuperfeding  old  ones,  fometimes 
from  mere  fafhion,  fometimes  from  real  iupe- 
riority.  Varieties  that  are  excellent  in  them- 
felves,  may  gradually  lofe  all  their  merit,  by  be¬ 
ing  cultivated  in  a  foil  not  adapted  to  them,  or 
treated  in  an  improper  manner.  See  an  inftance 
of  this  under  n.  23.  3. 

The  common  mode  of  keeping  Wheat  to  its 
ftandard,  is  by  transferring  the  beft  eftabliihec 
varieties  from  one  foil  and  fituation  to  another, 
but  this  is  often"  done  without  much  judgment  ; 
and  the  farmer  when  he  has  procured  at  fome 
expenfe  a  wheat  ftrongly  recommended,  cannot 
be  certain  that  it  will  fuit  his  foil.  A  better  me¬ 
thod  would  be,  to  felect  from  his  beft  crop  fuch 
individual  plants  as  excel  in  vigour,  produdtive- 
nefs,  and  fuch  good  qualities  as  are  beft  fuited  to 
his  purpofe.  Such  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
adapted  to  his  foil  and  fituation,  than  feed  pro¬ 
cured  at  a  venture  from  other  places. 

But  this  requires  attention  and  forecaft,  and 
is  attended  with  fome  expenfe  and  trouble.  It  is 
difficult  to  preferve  a  fmall  patch  of  corn  from 
the  birds,  in  a  garden  or  near  the  houfe.  The 
beft  way  to  fecure  it  is  in  the  middle  of  another 
crop.  But  with  other  forts  of  wheat  it  may  be 
liable  to  take  a  tindture  from  them.  Mr.  Mar- 
fhall  treats  this  apprehenfion  as  groundlefs ;  but 
it  will  require  repeated  experiments  to  convince 
us  of  what  is  fo  contrary  to  all  theory.  See 
Rural  Economy  of  Yorkfhire,  vol.  2.  p.  4 — 9. 

The  ufes  of  Wheat  are  fo  obvious  and  gene¬ 
rally  known,  that  it  would  be  impertinent  to 
fpeak  of  them.  The  ftraw  ferves  for  various 
purpofes,  befides  the  common  ones  of  thatch, 
fodder  and  litter ;  as  for  making  boxes,  bafkets 
and  all  kinds  of  Dunftable.work,  beehives,  hats, 
mattraffes,  horfe-collars ;  for  the  package  of 
goods,  covering  bricks,  fruits,  &c.  from  froft, 

h  Northumb.  furvey,  66.  i  Marfh,  Yorklh.  2.  3, 

Northumb,  furvey,  65. 
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mixed  with  loam  for  walls,  lighting  fires,  (Eying 
malt,  making  pot-afh,  &c. 

3.  Linneus’s  account  of  the  many-fpiked  Wheat  is, 
that  it  is  allied  to  the  fummer  or  fpring  Wheat,  but 
that  the  fpike  is  four  times  as  large  and  a  hand  in 
length,  formed  of  fpikelets.  in  two  rows,  alternate  ap¬ 
proximating  from  nine  to  twelve,  the  lower  ones 
fhorter,  but  the  upper  one  fingle.  Chaffs  fmooth, 
keeled.  Awns  a  hand  in  length  k. 

Villars  remarks,  that  it  is  eafily  diftinguiffied  by 
the  branching  of  the  fpike  at  the  bafe ;  and  that  the 
grains  are  round,  and  more  clofely  fet  than  in  com¬ 
mon  wheat.  Haller  adds,  that  the  calyx  is  hirfute 
and  commonly  three-flowered,  the  outer  glume  having 
an  awn  two  inches  long,  the  inner  none  i  the  two  pe¬ 
tals  or  inner  chaffs  lanceolate  and  fome  what  hairy  :  the 
grain  hairy. 

It  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt,  at  leaft  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  there,  as  it  is  alfo  about  Naples,  in  other  parts 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  quality  of  the  grain  is  tender  and  delicate,  it 
is  fit  therefore  for  paftry,  being  very  white,  fine,  and 
lefs  fulceptible  of  fermentation.  Its  produce  is  very 
great ;  but  it  requires  warmth,  a  good  foil,  and  plenty 
of  manure.  It  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  South  of 
Italy  1 ;  but  it  fee  ms  too  tender  for  Englifh  growth. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  Effex.] 

4.  This  is  called  Gray  Wheat,  Duckbill  Wheat 
and  Gray  Pollard,  in  Sufiex  Fuller’s  Wheat;  [in 
other  places  Bearded  Wheat,  Dunover,  Rivets,  Pole 
or  Poll-rivet,  red  Poll-rivet,  Square-gray,  Pendulum, 
Yeograve,  &c.]  It  grows  very  tall,  and  if  ic  is  fown 
too  thick,  is  very  apt  to  lodge  with  rain  and  wind,  for 
the  ears  are  large  and  heavy,  and  nod  on  one  fide  as 
the  grain  increafes  in  weight.  The  awns  are  long,  and 
the  chaff,  being  hairy,  detains  the  moifture,  which 
helps  to  lodge  it,  for  which  reafon  many  perfons  do 
not  choofe  to  cultivate  this  iort ;  but  where  the  roots 
are  at  a  proper  diftance,  they  will  put  out  many  ftalks, 
which  will  be  ftronger,  and  fupport  themfelves  better ; 
the  grain  produces  more  flour  in  proportion  than  any 
of  the  other  forts.  The  awns  always  drop  off  when 
the  grain  is  full  grown :  [hence  probably  Haller’s 
miftake,  in  making  two  varieties  of  tnis  Wheat,  with 
and  without  awns. 

This  fpecies  differs  efl'entially  from  all  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  ftraw  is  thicker  and  ftronger-,  though 
the  fpike  commonly  hangs  down :  this  is  large,  fquare, 
villofe,  well  furniftied  with  grains,  from  two  to  three 
inches  in  length,  often  barren  at  the  bafe,  and  thicker 
at  the  end.  The  fpikelets  have  each  four  flowers,  one 
of  which  is  barren.  The  corolla  is  almoft  as.  long 
again  as  the  calyx,  villofe  as  that  is,  often  gaping  at 
the  top  fo  as  to  fhow  the  grain ;  the  outer  valve  or 
chaff  has  two  nerves,  and  is  terminated  by  an  awn, 
which  is  often  three  inches  in  length ;  it  is  not  fenfibly 
membranous  at  the  edge :  the  inner  valve  is  flat  and 
lanceolate.  The  grain  is  fhorter  and  more  rounded 
than  Lammas  wheat,  whiter,  more  tender,  and  fcored 
at  the  bafe.  It  is  called  in  french  Bled  barbu}  Bled 
d'abondance ,  or  Moictin  blanc  m. 

Of  Bearded  or  Gray  Wheat,  or  Rivets,  there  are 
two  principal  varieties,  white  and  brown ;  they  are 
fown  chiefly  on  wet  cold  lands.  T  hey  ripen  late  in 
the  feafon,  and  are  fo  very  coarfe  and  fteely,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  making  bread,  unlefs  mixed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  a  better  fort  of  flour.  But  they  produce 
very  abundant  crops  on  ftrong  lands,  and  are  faleable 
at  inferior  prices.  They  are  convenient  for  fowing 
near  hedges,  where  birds  abound.  The.  hanging  of 
the  ear  feems  to  me  a  proviflon  for  guarding  it  againft 
the  ill  effedts  of  too  much  wet,  to  which  the  heavinefs 
of  the  chaff  would  otherwife  fubjedt  it. 

(3.  Mr.  Miller  confiders  the  Cone  Wheat  as  fpeci- 
fically  different  from  the  Gray  Pollard.]  The  ears  are 
formed  like  a  cone,  ending  with  a  flender  point,  whence 
the  name.  The  white  and  red  Cone  are  mere  varieties, 
being  generally  mixed  in  the  fame  field.  Tne  awns 
of  this  are  long  and  rough  like  the  other,  and  guard 

*  Suppl,  1  Villars.  m  Ibid. 
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fiie  grain  from  birds,  which  recommends  its'  beinp 
fown  in  finall  inclofures  and  by  hedge  ftdes.  Mr.  Tull 
prefers  this  fort  for  fowing  in  drills;  but  the  Gray 
Pollard,  in  Mr.  Miller’s  opinion;  anfvvers  much  bettei 
in  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandry; 

[Mortimer  lays  that  Pole-rivet  or  bearded  Wheat 
is  much  fown  in  Effex  and  Hertfordshire  upon  ft  if? 
yellow  clays :  that  in  Oxfordshire  they  reckon  the 
Jong-Cone  Wheat  bell  for  rank  clays,  and  its  Straw 
not  being  hollow  makes  it  not  fubjedt  to  lodge  or  to 
be  mildewed ;  but  that  the  flour  is  Somewhat  coarfe : 
and  that  in  Berkshire  they  have  a  fort  called  Pendulum 
Wheat,  from  its  hanging  the  ear  like  Cone-wheat. 

One  hundred  and  thirty  five  bulhels  of  Cone  Wheat 
were  obtained  from  an  acre  and  quarter  of  Jand, 
weighing  70  pounds  to  the  buShel,  in  the  county  of 
Lancafter,  though  one  fifth  of  the  field  was  foul  with 
weeds 

Mr.  Marflrall  fays  that-  he  met  with  the  true  Cone, 
or  Tr.  quadratum  of  Miller  in  North  Wiltshire;  that 
the  bafe  of  the  ear  is  large  and  Square,  whence  it  is 
there  called  Square -eared  Wheat,  but  that  the  upper 
part  is  conical,  tapering  to  a  point :  that  it  is  remark¬ 
ably  turgid,  and  the  grains  in  the  bafe  of  the  ear, 
burfting  open  the  chaff  before  harveft,  Ihow  themfelves 
plainly  to  the  eye. 

The  Wheat  in  common  cultivation  in  the  vale  of 
Glocefter  is.  called  Blue  Cone.  The  ftraw  tall  and 
reedy;  the  ear  long  and  of  a  duSky  purple  colour,  not 
conical  but  remarkably  cylindrical ;  the  chaff  downy, 
with  a  very  long  awn,  which  falls  off  when  fully  ripe ; 
the  grain  brown,  tolerably  well  Skinned,  and  of  a  hard 
flinty  contexture,  affording  a  thirfty  flour,  in  good 
efteem  with  the  miller  and  baker.  Three  fourths  of 
the  crop  in  the  vale  is  of  the  blue  Cone°. 

Some  Cone  is  grown  on  the  Cotlwold  hills,  but  not 
fo  much  as  in  the  vale.  A  new  variety  has  lately 
been  railed  from  the  circumftance  of  finding  one  par¬ 
ticular  grain  in  a  parcel  of  feed :  the  body  is  remark¬ 
ably  long  and  large ;  but  the  quality,  as  yet,  is  not 
good,  or  at  leaft  not  fightly  p. 

Villars  has  a  Species  which  he  names  Triticum  max¬ 
imum ,  Gros  bled,  Groffien,  or  Regagnon.  It  Seems 
to  belong  to  the  Cone-wheats,  though  he  fufpedts  it 
to  be  the  fame  with  Tr.  polonicum  of  Linneus.  It 
grows  to  the  height  of  fix  feet,  is  ftronger  and  ftouter 
than  any  other  fort ;  the  fpike  is  from  four  to  fix  inches 
long,  very  thick,  and  afh-coloured  though  Smooth. 
The  calyx  has  an  oblique  keel,  two  nerves  without, 
and  a  Short  point:  the  glumes  or  chaffs  of  the  corolla 
are  longer;  the  two  outer  terminated  by  a  large  awn, 
four  or  five  inches  long ;  they  are  afh-coloured,  and 
a  little  nerved  at  the  end ;  the  two  middle  ones  end 
in  a  Short  point  inftead  of  an  awn :  the  grain  is  long, 
and  a  little  villofe  at  the  lower  part.  It  is  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  but  the  flour  is  lefs  white  and  delicate  :  the 
grain  is  of  a  dark  brown  or  livid  colour,  and  abounds 
more  in  bran  than  meal. 

y.  Barbary  Wheat  is  made  a  diftindt  Species  by 
Desfontaines,  but  whether  it  belongs  to  this  fpecies  or 
the  Second  I  am  not  certain.  He  defcribes  it  as  having 
the  ftraw  not  hollow,  but  full  of  pith,  long  and 
villofe,  30,  40  or  more  from  the  fame  root;  the  awns 
very  long ;  the  grains  longer  than  in  Spring  or  winter 
wheat,  the  fubftance  of  it  horny,  with  Scarce  any  meal. 

In  the  Samples  that  I  have  Seen  from  Barbary,  the 
grain  was  plump,  bright  and  fair  to  the  eye,  and  of  a 
deep  red  colour,  but  when  cut  through,  there  was  only 
a  Speck  of  white  in  the  middle,  the  reft  being  horny. 

Mons.  1’Abbe  Poiret  fays  that  the  grain  of  Wheat 
along  the  coaft  of  Barbary  and  part  of  the  Levant  is 
hard,  and  almoft  of  the  fame  fubftance  with  Rice ; 
that  the  little  meal  there  is  in  the  middle,  though 
very  white,  produces  a  black  heavy  bread,  difficult 
of  digeftion,  they  only  ufe  therefore  the  hard  or  horny 
part,  which  they  reduce  almoft  to  the  finenefs  of  meal, 
when  they  would  make  bread,  but  when  the  Arabs 
prepare  it  for  making  their  common  difh  called 
Courcoujon,  they  only  break  it  grofsly  between  two 

”  Young’s  Annals,-  30.  202.  0  Marlh.  GIoc.  I.  I  if. 
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portable  ftones. .  This  the  Moors  put  into  an  earthed 
pan  pierced  with  Small,  holes,  and  place  it  as  a  coyer 
to  the  pot  in  which  their  meat  is  boiling ;  fo  that 
it  is  drefted  by  fteam  :  it  is  eaten  with  a  little  brqth, 
milk,  butter;  Or  honey15.  nr'- 

5.  According  to  Linneus,  the  fpike  is  larger,  and 
aih -coloured,  and  the  glumes  twice  as  long  as  in  the 
preceding  Species;  the  calyxes  have  two  flowers  only, 
with  a  very  long  awn  to  each.— -Haller  fays,  that  the 
fpikelets  are  either  three-flowered  with  one  barren,  or 
four-flowered  with  two  barren.] 

The  Polonian  Wheat  grows  tall,  and  the  ears  are 
long  and  heavy,  fo  that  where  it  is:  Sown  too  thick  it 
is  very  fubjedt  to  be  lodged,  on  which  account  it  is 
little  regarded,;  but  Since  it  produces  much  flour  it-  is 
worthy  of  cultivation.,  j  ;  ;  ;  eLs-rr  ^sma'  »r'j 

Mr.  Bobart  fays  he  received  it  from  Worcefterlhire, 
where  it  is  cultivated  in  the  fields. 

6.  Spelt  has  a  flout  ftraw  that  is  almoft  Solid. 
Spikes  ftrong,  white.  Spikelets  compofed  each  of 
four  flowers,  of  which  the  two  lateral  ones  are  fertile 
and  have  a  long  rough  awn,  but  the  two  middle  ones 
are  barren  and  awnlefs.  The  chaff  adheres  fo  clofe.  as 
not  to  be  Separated  without  great  difficulty  r. 

Haller  adds,  that  not  only  two  out  of  the  four 
flowers  in  each  fpikelet,  but  the  lower  fpikelets  alfo 
are  entirely  barren;  that  the  flowers  are  more  conical 
than  in  common  wheat;  that. the  chaffs  of  the  calyx 
are  cartilaginous,  marked  with  lines,  equal  and  awn¬ 
lefs  ;  that  the  outer  floral  chaff  is  a  little  longer,  acu¬ 
minate,  putting  forth  an  awn  below  the  tip,  in  the 
lower  flowers  fcarcely  more  than  a  line  in  length,  but 
in  the  upper  ones  an  inch  long,  the  inner  chaff  acu¬ 
minate  and  awnlefs,  both  are  folded  together;  grain 
villofe,  l&fs  than  that  of  common  wheat. 

Spelt  is  much  cultivated  in  many  of  the  fouthern 
countries  of  Europe.  In  the  fouth  of  France  they 
call  it  Epeaute  blanche,  and  fow  it  in  .fpring;  it  ripens 
injulyand  auguft;  it  requires  ftrong  land,  and  . they 
efteem  it  to  be  very  ufeful  in  deftroying  weeds,  to  which 
the  ftoutnefs  qf  the  ftraw  is  well  adapted s. 

Haller  informs  us  that  Spelt  is  the  principal  wheat 
crop  in  the  flatter  and  more  northern  part  of 
Switzerland,  and  that  it  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts 
of  Germany.— -It  is  alfo  very  common  in  Arragon 
and  Catalonia.  In  Spain  they  fow  it  in  feptember  or 
October,  and  it  ripens  earlier  than  any  other  corn ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  poor,  although 
it  is  a  light  grain,  yields  but  little  flour,  and  the 
bread  made  from  it  is  indifferent.  The  Spaniards, 
when  in  want  of  barley  for  their  horfes,  give  them 
Spelt.  The  Swifs  employ  it  much  for  making  flum¬ 
mery,  of  which  the  peafants  in  that  country  are  very 
fond  h  Haller  fays  that  the  flour  is  much  whiter  than 
that  of  common  wheat,  and  contains  a  larger  portion 
of  the  glutinous  part,  in  which  the  nutritious  quality 
refides ;  but  that  bread  made  of  it  is  drier,  and  very 
harfh  when  it  is  ftale :  he  recommends  it  as  fuperior 
to  any  other  in  paftry  and  confedtionary. 

Spelt  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Zea  of  the  Greeks,- and 
the  Far  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus  fays  that  the 
Egyptians  ufed  only  the  Olyra  or  Zea.  Far  was  the 
food  of  the  ancient  Italians,  and  was  ufed  in  fa- 
cri  flees". 

Villars  fays,  that  Forfkahl  remarked  a  variety  of 
the  Spelt  in  Egypt,  the  chaff  of  which  is  villofe,  and 
an  inch  and  half  long. 

7.  The  fpike  of  this  is  fmaller  and  thinner  than 
that  of  common  wheat,  and  is  fhining ;  it  has  only 
one  row  of  grains;  the  root  tillers  much,  for  which 
reafon  it  is  fown  thin ;  the  worft  foil  will  do  for  it,  if 
it  is  not  too  wet.  The  leaves  that  it  puts  forth  in 
autumn,  are  more,  like  thofe  of  a  weak  grafs  than  of 
wheat ;  but  all  this  time  the  root  is  gaining  ftrength, 
and  in  the  fpring  pufhes  up  from  25  to  30  ftems, 
which  are  fo  ftrong  and  hard  that  no  animal  will  touch 
them*. 

s  Voyage,  2.  106.  and  1.  36.  r  Villars.  *  Idem. 

(  Young’s  Annals,  32.  647.  u  Virg.  Georg.  1.  73.  note: 
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Spike  diftich,  clofeiy  imbricate,  eomprefled  a  little) 
fomewhat  ancipital.  Spikelets  of  three  or  four  flowers, 
one  of  which  only  is  fertile  and  has  a  very  long  awn ; 
the  others  are  barren  and  awnlefs,  or  the  awn  is  very 
fliort.  Grain  ovate,  acuminate-  at  both  ends,  three- 
fided-comprefled)  on  one  fide  grooved,  of  a  pale 
reddifii  colour.  When  it  germinates,  it  fpeedily  puts 
forth  five  radicles,  like  Spring  Wheat'* 

This  one-grained  Wheat  is  fown  in  autumn,  before 
the  common  fort,  and  yet  ripens  later ;  it  is  therefore 
longer  in  the  ground  than  any  other,  and  Continues 
a  whole  year,  or  even  more  in  the  mountains.  It  is 
lefs  fubjed  to  fmut  than  common  Wheat,  The  ftraw 
is  excellent  for  thatching,  The  flour  is  ufed  for  the 
fame  purposes  as  Spelt;  but  is  of  a  better  quality: 
the  bread  made  of  it  is  light,  though  brown  ;  but  its 
great  excellence  is  for  gruel21.  Haller  fays,  it  is  cul¬ 
tivated  very  commonly  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Switzerland,  even  the  molt  barren. — It  was  in  the 
Oxford  botanic  garden  in  1658. 

IVheat  Grajfes. 

8.  This  is  an  annual  grafs  fcarcely  a  fpan  in  height. 
Flowers  in  a  fpike  with  capillary  awns.  Spikelets 
fix-flowered.  Leaves  awl-lhaped,  with  ftriated  fheaths. 
Native  of  Spain 3. 

9.  This  alfo  is  an  annual  grafs.  When  the  Spike 
is  ripe  it  falls  entire  and  germinates,  pufhing  forth  as 
many  fterns  as  there  are  fpikelets.  lhe  Ipike  itfelf 
performs  the  office  of  a  root.  The  fpikelets  ^are 
many-flowered.  Native  of  the  Cafpian  defects,  in  the 
dried  foil.  Introduced  into  the  Kew  garden  in  1780, 
by  Mons.  Tholiin. 

10.  This  is  a  fmall  annual  fpecies,  the  length  of  a 
finger,  with  the  uppermoft  fheath  ventricofe.  Spike 
hard,  eomprefled,  fomewhat  awned.  Native  of  Si¬ 
beria  b. 

11.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  The  whole  plant 
very  glaucous;  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem  however 
is  of  a  more  or  lefs  vivid  violet  hue  and  very  fmooth 
and  fhining.  Leaves  rigid  and  fharply  pungent,  per¬ 
fectly  fmooth  at  the  back ;  their  upper  fide  marked 
with  numerous  longitudinal  rough  furrows.  Stipula 
very  fhort.  Spike  folitary,  eredt,  ftraight  and  ftiff, 
much  broader  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  that 
of  any  other  Britifh  Triticum,  and  confifting  of  nu¬ 
merous  alternate  flat  fpikelets,  of  five  or  fix  florets 
each,  perfectly  fmooth  and  beardlefs.  The  glumes 
are  furrowed  and  blunt ;  the  interior  valve  of  the  corolla 
flat  and  fringed. 

Native  of  Europe,  the  Levant,  Siberia  and  Barbary, 
on  the  loofe  fand  of  the  fea  coaft,  which  its  long 
tough  creeping  roots,  throwing  out  numerous  woolly 
fibres,  help  to  confine  and  keep  ftationary ;  to  which 
purpofe  this  grafs  cooperates  with  Carex  arenaria, 
Elymus  arenarius,  and  Feftuca  rubra.  It  flowers  in 

iuly- 

The  two  varieties  (n.  5.  and  6.  of  Ray’s  fynopfis) 
prove,  by  original  fpecimens,  to  differ  very  little  from 
this.  A  maritime  variety  of  Tr.  repens  y  is  often 
taken  for  this ;  and  fome  have  taken  this  fpecies, 
others  that  variety  for  Elymus  arenarius c. 

12.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Thunberg. 

13.  Root  perennial,  creeping  very  much,  jointed ; 
coated;  fibres  downy.  Stems  flender,  upright,  two 
feet  high,  and  double  that  height,  when  drawn  up 
in  hedges,  round,  fmooth,  ftriated,  having  five  or 
fix  joints,  which  are  frequently  tinged  with  red. 
Leaves  fpreading  very  much,  flat,  from  five  to  nine 
inches  long,  and  three  or  four  lines  broad,  the  lower 
furface  fmooth,  the  upper  and  the  margin  rugged; 
they  are  often  all  directed  to  one  fide.  Sheaths  tight, 
ribbed,  fmooth,  terminated  by  a  very  fliort  ftipule. 
Spike  or  ear  nearly  upright,  two  or  three  inches  long 
(or  more),  flat,  compofed  of  numerous  fpikelets, 
with  all  the  glumes  fharp-pointed,  and  often  more  or 
leis  bearded.  The  rachis  or  common  fptke-ftalk  is 
fometimes  hairy.  The  inner  glumes  are  ciliate.  The 

?  G:ertneC  .  1  Villars.  *  Linn.  mant. 
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number  of  florets  in  a  fpikelet  varies  from  two  to  four, 
five,  fix,  and  even  eight.  The  Ipike  is  much  more 
flender  than  in  Tr.  junceum,  a»d  the  fpikelets  are  only 
half  the  fize  of  thofed. 

This  grafs  is  very  common  in  mod  parts  of  Europe, 
Siberia,  &c.  and  is  the  peft  of  arable  land,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  gardens.  It  flowers  from  june  to  fep- 
tember,  and  infinuaces  its  long  creeping  roots  fo  deeply 
into  the  earth  as  to  be  with  great  difficulty  extirpate! ; 
for  a  very  fmall  piece  of  the  root  left  behind  foon 
fprouts  forth  into  a  frefli  crop6.  Befides  this  the  ends 
are  fo  hard  and  fharp,  that  th«y  will  penetrate  through 
the  molt  obdurate  foil,  and  in  ftiff  land  are  locked 
up  fo  clofe  in  the  clods,  that  in  fome  feafons  it  is 
very  difficult  to  clear  the  land  of  them. 

This  troublefome  and  pernicious  weed  is  too  well 
known  to  farmers  and  gardeners,  under  the  names  of 
Quich,  Quitch,  Squitch,  Twitch,  Couch  and  Scutch- 
grafs,  all  evidently  corrupted  from  Quick,  which  fig- 
nifies  living,  and  is  a  term  well  appropriated  to  this 
grafs,  becaufc  every  particle  of  the  root  will  grow. 
In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  Quickens.  Gerarde  calls  it,  Quitch  grafs, 
and  Dogs  grafs.  In  fome  countries  it  is  called  Spear- 
grafs,  Dog’s-grafs  and  Knot-grafs. — It  muft  be  ob- 
lerved,  that  farmers  call  any  perennial  grafs  with 
creeping  roots,  that  infefts  arable  land,  by  this  name. 

This  peft  of  the  huflhandman  and  gardener  is  not 
however  without  its  ufe.  At  Naples  the  roots  are 
collected  in  large  quantities,  and  fold  in  the  markets 
to  feed  horfes ;  they  have  a  fweet  tafte,  fomething 
approaching  to  that  of  liquorice.  When  dried  and 
ground  to  meal  tlfey  have  been  made  into  bread  in 
years  of  fcarcity.  The  juice  of  them  drank  liberally 
is  recommended  by  Boerhaave  in  obftrudtions  of  the 
vifeera,  particularly  in  cafes  of  fchirrhous  liver  and 
jaundice.  Cattle  are  frequently  found  to  have  fchirrhous 
livers  in  winter,  and  to  be  cured  foon  when  turned 
out  to  grafs  in  the  fpring.  It  is  well  known  that  dogs 
eat  the  leaves  to  excite  vomiting.  Horfes  eat  them 
when  young,  but  leave  them  when  fully  grown.  Cows, 
Iheep,  and  goats  eat  them f.  Mr.  Miller  affirms  that 
the  blade  is  fo  rough,  that  cattle  will  not  feed  upon  it: 

Six  pounds  of  the  frefti  roots  cut  and  bruifed,  and 
mafhed  with  boiling  water,  fermented  with  four  ounces 
of  yeaft,  and  diftilled,  produced  four  ounces  of  liquor 
as  ftrong  as  common  malt  fpirit,  but  of  a  much  more 
agreeable  flavour.  From  three  ounces  of  the  expreffed 
juice,  two  drams  33  grains  of  chryftallized  faccharine 
acid  were  obtained e. 

j3.  The  variety  figured  in  Flora  danica  and  Flora 
ruftica  has  awns  from  two  to  four  lines  in  length,  and 
the  calyxes  contain  from  four  to  fix  flowers  h. 

y.  A  glaucous  variety  common  on  the  coaft,  is  often 
miftaken  for  Tr.  junceum ,  and  was  the  Elymus  arena¬ 
rius  of  Mr.  Hudfon’s  firft  edition  of  his  Flora.  1  Thev 
leaves  are  ftiff  and  fharp  :  the  calyx  from  three  to 
eight-flowered,  and  the  florets  pointed  k. 

14.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  tomentofe,  not  creep¬ 
ing.  Culms  very  many,  ereft,  ftridt,  two  feet  high, 
leafy,  round,  very  fmooth,  minutely  ftriated.  Leaves 
from  upright  fpreading,  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  nerved, 
rough  on  both  Tides,  fometimes  hirfutc.  Sheaths 
ftriated,  fmooth.  Stipule  indiftindt.  Spike  three  or 
four  inches  long,  nearly  erect,  finally  nodding ;  loofifh. 
Lower  fpikelets  often  in  pairs,  but  the  reft  alternate. 
Calyx-glumes  equal,  lanceolate,  fhortly  awned,  three 
or  five-nerved,  oppofite,  not  as  in  Elymus  and  Hor- 
deum  lateral.  Florets  lanceolate,  nerved,  awned; 
awns  twice  as  long  as  the  glume,  ftraight.  Inner 
glumes  ciliate  *. 

15.  Culm  a  fpan  high  and  fomewhat  branched. 
Leaves  the  length  of  the  culm,  with  purplifh  fheaths. 
Spike  branched,  almoft  panicled ;  the  branches  angu¬ 
lar,  fpikelets  eight  or  ten -flowered,  alternate,  com- 
preffed,  thickeft  at  the  bafe,  feflile,  fo  that  they  are 
even  folitary  on  the  ramifications  \ 
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This  grafs  forms  tufts  compofed  of  bundles  of  ft  iff  j 
hard  afh-coloured  involuted  leaves,  whence  arife  culms 
often  branched  at  bottom,  and  terminated  by  hard 
afh-coloured  fpikes,  branched  int6  panicles  at  their! 
lower  part;  fpikelets  hard,  a  little  comprcfied,  com¬ 
peted  of  three  or  four,  leldom  five  florets,  interme¬ 
diate  in  fize  between  Tr.junceum  and  tenelium  °. — Fcf- 
tuca  dichotgma  of  Forfkahl  is  only  a  younger  plant  of 
this  growing  in  a  poorer  foil.  Vahl  gathered  fimilar 
fpecimens  in  Barbary0.  Native  of  France,  Spain, 
Barbary  and  Egypt,  but  not  of  England. 

i6.  Root  annual.  Culm  a  fpan  high,  tender,  fili- | 
form.  Leaves  rolled  in.  The  fpikes  have  from  four 
to  feven  flowers,  which  are  alternate p. 

Height  from  three  to  fix  inches.  Culms  hard,  folid,  J 
ftraight,  two  or  three,  commonly  branched  at  the  f 
bafe,  terminating  in  a  fpike,  which  is  half  the  length 
of  the  ftem,  and  compofed  of  oval,  feffile,  diftinct, 
alternate  fpikelets,  leaving  a  fpace  between  each  nearly 
equal  to  their  length.  Calyx  much  pointed.  Outer 
chaff  fmooth,  cylindrical,  obtufe :  inner  flat,  very 
flightly  ciliate  at  the  fides,  bifid  at  the  end*.  Native 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Switzerland. -^Introduced 
in  1781,  by  Monf.  Thouin  r. 

17*  Root  annual,  capillary,  villole.  Culms  many, 
eredt,  firm,  round,  ftriated,  naked  at  top  and  thick¬ 
ened.  Leaves  fmooth,  fhorter  than  the  culm.  Sheaths 
terminated  by  a  white  membrane  (ftipule  or  lio-ule.) 
Rachis  Ample,  flexuoie,  ftnated,  alternately  excavated. 

S pikelets  in  a  double  row,  feffile,  alternate,  very 
fmooth,  flat,  ovate-lanceolate,  fharpifh,  rigid,  clofely 
imbricate,  from  twelve  to  twenty-flowered.  Outer' 
glume  keeled,  fharpilh,  inner  fmallcr s. 

Desfontaines  makes  this  grafs  a  Poa,  following 
Jacquin,  who  had  at  firft,  in  his  Obfervations,  con- 
fidercd  it  as  a  Cynofurus.  Scopoli  defcribes  it  as  a 
Briza. 

Vahl  could  not  difcover  the  white  ftreaks  on  the 
culm,  mentioned  by  Scopoli,  but  remarks  that  it  is 
fometimes  purple  towards  the  top.  He  thinks  it 
better  to  affociate  it  with  the  Triticums,  on  account 
of  its  toothed  rachis,  efpecially  as  it  feems  to  be  allied 
to  Tr.  maritimum. 

.  Native  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Barbary. — Cultivated 
in  1758,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  from  julv  to 
feptember  *.  J 

18.  Root  annual,  confifting  of  long  downy  fibres, 
as  in  moll  grafies  that  grow  in  pure  fand.  Culms 
feveral,  curved,  branched,  rigid,  fomewhat  com- 
prefied,  fmooth,  three  or  four  inches  high,  clothed 
with  fheathing  leave's,  which  are  linear-lanceolate, 
Iharpifh,  fomewhat  rugged  at  the  back,  flat  but  in¬ 
volute  when  dry.  Sheaths  a  little  inflated,  fomewhat 
ftriated,  fmooth.  Stipule  fhort,  obtufe,  erofe.  Spike 
eredl,  rigid,  compofed  of  from  eight  or  nine  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  eredt  flowers  or  fpikelets,  placed  alternately 
on  each  edge  of  the  common  rachis,  but  all  dire&ed 
to  one  of  its  flat  fides,  which  is  thus  completely  hidden, 
whilft  the  other  is  vifible  behind.  The  fpikelets  are 
commonly  folitary,  but  the  lower  ones  are  often  in 
pairs,  fometimes  three  or  even  four  together.  Calyx- 
glumes  lanceolate,  equal,  obtufe,  keeled,  obfcurely 
nerved,  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  loweft  florets :  inner 
ones  ciliate.  Partial  rachis  flexuofe,  and  exadly  like  the 
general  one ;  an  argument  for  the  propriety  of  confider- 
ing  the  latter  as  a  part  of  the  frudification,  and  confe- 
quently  making  the  plant  a  Triticum ,  not  a  Poa.  The 
outer  valves  of  the  florets  are  very  blunt,  with  a  fbarp 
point;  the  inner  are  lanceolate  and  acute.  Nedary  a 
minute  concave  fcale.  Stamens  and  piftils  fhort.  In  the 
habit  and  ftrudure  of  the  flowers  this  grafs  is  nearly 
allied  to  Poa  rigida,  and  it  is  perhaps  of  the  fame 
natural  genus  with  it.  It  varies  in  expofed  fituations, 
of  a  dufky  violet  colour ". 

Floral  leaf  fhorter  than  the  fpike,  which  is  from 
an  inch  and  quarter  to  two  inches  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  breadth.  Spikelets  ten  to  fifteen,  not 
crouded.  Calyx  fix  or  eight-flowered;  both  that  and 
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the  corolla  awnlefs.  The  ferpentine  fpike-ftalk  has  a 
ftrong  wood-like  midrib,  edged  with  a  thinner  and 
greener  border,  the  fame  as  in  Poa  rigida*. 

Native  of  England,  in  many  parts  on  the  fandy 
beach,  as  on  the  north  coaft  of  Norfolk,  at  Loweftoft 
in  Suffolk,  near  South  End  Effex,  near  Wifbeach  in 
Carobi idgefhire,  and  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight;  flowering 
about  Midfumrner — It  is  alfo  native  of  Dauphine, 
according  to  Villars,  who  remarks  that  this  fpecies, 
dilcevered  by  the  fagacity  of  Ray  and  Scheuchzer, 
feems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  modern  botanifts. 
The  Angle  culms,  he  fays,  are  only  two  or  three 
inches  long,  and  the  fpike  occupies  the  upper  third  of 
them;  the  leaves  are  tender,  ftriated  and  very  narrow; 
the  lower  fpikelets  are  on  a  filiform  peduncle  about  a 
line  in  length,  the  upper  ones  are  feffile;  the  former 
are  infulated,  the  latter  are  fo  clofe  that  there  are  ten  or 
twelve  in  the  fpace  of  an  inch ;  they  are  very  final], 
having  three,  four  or  five  filiform  florets  in  a  very 
narrow  calyx  ;  the  chaffs  are  fo  pointed  that  they  feem 
to  have  an  awn,  as  in  Scheuchzer’s  figure ;  but  viewed 
in  a  magnifying  glafs,  they  are  fmooth,  cylindrical 
and  awnlefs. 

r9-.  Height  three  or  four  inches,  of  which  the  fpike 
occupies  half;  it  is  thin  and  turned  on  one  fide,  com¬ 
pofed  of  feffile  fpikelets^  which  are  very  clofe  to 
each  other,  each  containing  four  or  five  flowers,  the 
lower  ones  awnlefs,  the  upper  having  fhort  terminating 
awns,  annual. 

Scheuchzer  and  Linneus  have  not  remarked  any 
awns  upon  the  chaffs  of  this  grafs ;  but  as  they  are 
very  fhort,  and  on  the  upper  flowers  only,  they  might 
not  perceive  them,  or  perhaps  they  are  not  always 
prefect.  It  is  however  too  well  characterized  to  be 
miftaken.  It  differs  from  the  unilateral,  not  only 
becaufe  in  that  the  partial  fpikes  are  turned  on  one 
fide,  but  the  leaves  are  wider  and  not  fo  hard,  and 
the  fpike  as  little  again  as  the  glumes,  more  diftindt, 
lefs  in  number,  terminated  by  a  point  or  awn  which  is 
always  vifible.  Morifon’s  figure  referred  to  under 
Tr.  tenelium  rather  belongs  to  this  fpecies7.  Dr.  Smith 
fays,  that  Morifon’s  is  a  good  figure  of  the  unilaterfte. 
Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy,  on  the  fea 
coaft. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CUtTUkE. 

1.  To  afeertain  that  Spring  Wheat  is  really  diftindt 
from  Lammas  Wheat,  Mr.  Macro  fowed  them  on  the 
fame  piece  of  land  in  april.  Whilft  the  latter  was 
tillering,  the  former  ran  up  to  ear,  and  produced  a 
good  crop ;  whereas  not  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  the 
other,  which  was  red  Kentifh  wheat,  eared  at  all,  and 
not  a  Angle  grain  came  to  perfection z. 

I  homas  Ruggles,  Efq.  an  experienced  agricultural, 
as  well  as  elegant  fcholar,  made  fome  experiments  in 
his  farm  at  Clare  in  Suffolk,  in  1785  and  the  two 
following  years  on  the  comparative  produce  of  Spring 
Wheat,  with  Winter  Wheat  and  Barley.  His  con- 
clufion  is,  that  Spring  Wheat  is  more  likely  to  anfwer 
the  withes  of  the  farmer  in  the  South  than  in  the  North 
of  Europe;  and  that  it  makes  a  better  figure  in  Colu¬ 
mella,  than  in  the  Annals  of  Agriculture  \  The  detail 
of  his  experiments  arc  well  worth  perufal. 

Dr.  Wilkinfon  has  tried  Spring  Wheat  at  Enfield 
Chafe  for  feveral  years,  and  in  1799  fowed  it  fo  late 
as  the  10th  of  may,  yet  it  was  ripe  before  barley  fown 
at  the  fame  time  in  the  fame  field.  It  fhould  never 
be  fown  earlier  than  april,  for  it  is  too  tender  to 
fuftain  much  froft.  He  has  grown  three  quarters,  but 
the  average  produce  with  him  has  been  two  quarters  to 
the  acre b. 

Mr.  Marfhall  informs  us,  that  Spring  Wheat  has 
been  fufficiently  tried  in  Yorklhire  to  afeertain  that 
the  proper  month  of  fowing  is  april.  See  more  in 
our  defeription,  &c.  above.] 

2.  The  feafon  for  fowing  of  Lammas  or  winter 
Wheat  is  autumn,  and  always  when  the  ground  is 
moift.  In  the  downs  of  Hampfhire,  Wiltfhire,  and 
Dorfetfhire,  the  farmers  begin  fowing  of  their  Wheat 
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in  Suguft,  if  there  happens  rain';  fo  that  when  they, 
are  in  their  harvdt,  if  the  weather  flops  them,  they; 
employ  their  people  in  lowing,  for  il  the  Com  is  not 
forward  in  autumn,  fo  as  to  cover  the  ground  before 
winter,  it  feldom  fucceeds-  well  on  thole  dry  lands, 
especially  if  the  Spring  fhould  prove  dry ;  but  in  the 
low  Strong  lands,  if  they  get  their  Wheat  into  the 
ground  by  the  middle  of  novernbcr,  the  farmers  think 
they  are  in  good  feafon ;  but  Sometimes  it  fo  happens, 
from  the  badnefs  of  the  leal'on,  that  in  many  places 
the  Wheat  is  not  Sown  till  Cbriftmas  or  after,  but  this 
late-fown  Wheat  is  fubjeft  to  run  too  much  to  Straw, 
especially  if  the  Spring  Should  prove  moift. 

The  ufual  allowance  of  feed  Wheat  to  one  acie  of 
land  is  three  bulhels,  but  from  repeated  experiments, 
it  has  been  found,  that  lefs  than  half  the  quantity  is 
more  than  Sufficient;  therefore,  if  the  farmeis  have 
regard  to  their  own  intercfl,  they  fhould  lave  this 
expence  of  Seed,  which  amounts  to  a  conliderable 
article  in  large  farms,  efpecially  when  it  is  to  be  pur- 
chaled,  which  molt  of  the  Skilful  farmers  do,  at  iealt 
every  other  year,  by  way  of  change;  for  they  find 
that  the  feeds  continued  long  upon  the  fame  land  will 
not  Succeed  lb  well,  as  when  they  procure  a  change  of 
feeds  from  a  diltant  country.  And  the  fame  is  prac- 
tiled  by  the  hulbandmen  of  the  Low  Countries,  who 
commonly  procure  frelh  feeds  from  Sicily  every  Second 
or  third  year;  which  they  find  Succeed  better  with 
them,  than  the  feeds  of  their  own  country.  In  the 
choice  of  the  feeds,  particular  regard  fhould  be  had 
to  the  land  upon  which  it  grew,  for  if  it  is  light  land, 
die  Wheat  which  grew  upon  flrong  land  is  the  beft, 
and  fo  vice  verfa. 

There  have  been  Some  perfons  in  England  curious 
enough  to  procure  their  feed  Wheat  from  Sicily,  which 
ha-s  Succeeded  very  well,  but  the  grain  of  this  has 
proved  too  hard  for  our  Englifh  mills  to  grind,  which 
has  occafioned  their  neglecting  to  procure  their  feeds 
from  thence ;  nor  do  I  think  there  can  be  much  ad¬ 
vantage  in  procuring  the  feeds  from  abroad.  Since 
the  lands .  of  England  are  fo  various,  as  to  afford  as 
much  change  of  feeds  as  will  be  neceffary.  And  the 
lets  we  purchafe  from  abroad,  the  greater  will  be  the 
laving  to  the  public ;  fo  that  it  fhould  be  the  bufinefs 
of  fkilful  farmers  to  want  as  few  feeds  as  poflible, 
Since,  by  exchange  with  each  other,  they  may  fo  con¬ 
trive,  as  not  to  part  with  ready  money  for  any  feeds. 
The  land  which  is  ufually  allotted  for  Wheat,  is  laid 
fallow  the  Summer  before  the  Corn  is  Sown ;  during 
which  time  it  is  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  to  bring 
it  into  a  tilth;  and  the  oftener  and  better  the  ground 
is  ploughed,  and  the  more  it  is  laboured  with  har¬ 
rows  between  each  ploughing’ to  break  and  divide  the 
clods,  the  better  will  be  the  crop,  and  the  fewer 
weeds  will  be  produced.  But  in  this  article  mod  of 
the  farmers  are  deficient,  for  after  they  have  given 
their  lands  one  ploughing,  they  frequently  leave  it 
to  produce  weeds,  which  Sometimes  are  permitted  to 
ftand  until  they  fhed  their  feeds,  whereby  the  ground 
will  be  plentifully  (locked  with  weeds;  and  as  an 
excufe  for  this,  they  fay  that  thefe  weeds  will  Supply 
their  fheep  with  Some  feed,  and  the  dung  of  the  fheep 
will  mend  their  land ;  but  this  is  a  very  bad  piece  of 
hulbandry,  for  the  weeds  will  draw  from  the  land 
more  than  the  dung  of  the  fheep'  will  fupply ;  fo  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  beft  method  to  keep  the  ground 
as  clean  from  weeds  as  poflible,  and  to  ftir  it  often 
to  Separate  and  break  the  clods,  and  render  the  land 
fine;  and  where  the  land  can  enjoy  a  winter’s  fallow, 
it  will  be  of  much  greater  fervice  to  it  than  the  hum¬ 
mer;  and  by  thus  labouring  of  the  land,  it  will  be 
of  equal  fervice  to  it  as  a  dreffing  of  dung.  There¬ 
fore  if  the  farmers  could  be  prevailed  on  to  alter  their 
method  of  hufbandry,  they  would  find  their  advan¬ 
tage  in  it ;  for  the  expence  of  dreffing  in  fome  coun¬ 
ties  is  fo  great,  as  to  take  away  the  whole  profit  of 
the  crop. 

There  is  alfo  a  very  abfurd  method  in  common  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  farmers,  which  is  the  carrying  out  of  their 
dreffing,  and  fpreading  it  on  the  land  in  the  fummer, 
where  it  lies  expofed  till  the  fun  has  dried  out  all  the 
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goodnefs  of  it,  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the  ground 
fo  that  the  dreffing  is  of  little  value ;  therefore  the 
dung  fhould  never  be  laid  on  the  land  fafter  than  it 
can  be  ploughed  in,  for  one  load  of  dung  fo  managed,, 
is  better  than  three,  in  their  ufual  method. 

As  Wheat  remains  a  longer  time  upon  the  ground 
than  moft  other  forts  of  Corn^  it  requires  a  greater 
(lock  of  nourifbment  to  lengthen  and  fill  the  ears: 
therefore,  if  the  dreffing  is  exhaulled  in  winter,  the 
Corn  will  have  but  fhort  ears,  and  thofe  but  lean,  nor 
will  the  grain  afford  much  flour ;  fo  that  it  frequently 
happens*  that  a  light  dreffing  of  foot  in  the  Spring, 
at  the  time  the  Wheat  is  beginning  to  ftalk,  proves  of 
greater  fervice  to  the  crop,  than  a  dreffing  of  dung 
laid  on  the  land  before  it  is  ploughed,  efpecially  if  the 
dung  is  not  very  good.  Deep  ploughing  (where  the 
ftaple  of  the  ground  is  deep  enough  to  admit  of  it) 
will  alfo  be  of  ■  great  fervice  to  the  Corn,  for  the 
Small  fibres  of  the  roots,  which  are  the  mouths  that 
fupply  the  naurifhment*  extend  themfelves  very  deep 
into  the  ground.  I  have  traced  many  of  them  up¬ 
ward  of  three  feet,  and  believe  they  fpread  much 
farther  where  the  ground  is  light;  therefore  it  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  crop  to  have  the  ground  flirred 
and  loofened  to  a  proper  depth,  for  by  fo  doing  the 
roots  will  find  a  fupply  of  pafture  for  the  nourifhment 
and -  augmentation  of  the  ears,  at  the  time  they  are 
forming,  when  it  is  moft  required ;  for  if  the  ground 
is  ploughed  fhallow,  the  roots  will  have  extended 
themfelves  to  that  depth  by  the  Spring,  fo  that  when 
the  nourifhment  is  wanted  to  fupply  the  ftalks,  the 
roots  are  dinted  by  the  hardnefs  of  the  foil,  which 
they  cannot  penetrate ;  when  this  is  the  cafe,  the  co¬ 
lour  of  the  blade  is  frequently  feen  to  change  in 
april,  and  feldom  recovers  its  verdure  again;'  and 
when  this  happens,  the  ftalks  are  always  weakened  in 
proportion  to  the  decay  of  the  blade ;  for  it  is  well 
known  from  long  experience,  that  the  leaves  or  blade 
of  Corn,  are  neceffary  to  draw  in  nourifhment  from 
the  air  and  dews,  for  the  increafe  of  the  ftalk  and  ear ; 
but  in  order  to  afeertain  this,  I  have  made  trial  of  it, 
by  cutting  off  the  leaves  of  fome  roots  of  Wheat  al¬ 
ternately,  early  in  the  fpring,  and  have  conftantly 
found  the  ftalks  upon  thofe  roots  much  Smaller,  the 
ears  fhorter,  and  the  grain  thinner  than  thofe  of  the 
intermediate  roots,  whofe  blades  were  not  cut.  This 
fhews  the  abfurdity  of  that  pradiice  of  feeding  fheep 
upon  Corn  in  the  winter  and  fpring.  I  have  frequently 
feen  in  fome  gardens,  plants  divefted  of  their  lower 
leaves,  which  ignorant  perfons  have  fuppofed  to  draw 
away  the  nourifhment  from  the  head;  but  wherever 
this  has  been  pradtifed,  1  have  always  feen  the  plants 
have  been  greatly  weakened  by  it;  fo  that  until 
thofe  leaves  decay  naturally,  they  fhould  never  be 
taken  off. 

Of  late  years,  many  compofts  have  been  advertifed 
for  the  fteeping  of  the  feeds  of  Corn,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  their  growth,  fome  of  which  have  been  fold  at 
a  dear  rate ;  but  as  fo  great  fuccefs  was  affured  by  the 
inventors  to  thole  who  fhould  make  ufe  of  them, 
there  were  numbers  of  perfons  who  made  the  trial; 
but  fo  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  get  information  of 
their  experiments,  they  did  not  Succeed  fo  well  as  to 
encourage  the  ufe  of  thefe  compositions;  and  from 
Several  trials  which  I  made  mvfelf  with  great  care,  I 
always  found,  that  the  Wheat  which  had  been  fteeped 
in  thefe  compositions  came  up  Sooner,  and  grew  much 
ranker  in  the  winter,  than  that  which  had  not  been 
fteeped ;  but  in  the  fpring  the  unfteeped  Wheat  had  a 
greater  number  of  ftalks  to  each  plant,  and  the  ears 
were  better  fed  than  thofe  which  had  been  fteeped; 
therefore  thefe  forts  of  compofts  have  been  found  of 
no  real  ufe  to  the  crop. 

My  experiments  were  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  Wheat  was  Sown  in  drills,  on  the  fame  Spot  of 
ground ;  the  feeds  that  had  been  fteeped  were  Sown 
in  alternate  rows,  and  the  intermediate  rows  were 
Sown  with  unfteeped  Corn.  The  rows  were  a  foot 
and  a  half  afunder,  and  the  grains  were  all  taken  out 
of  one  meafure,  and  fown  as  equally  as  poflible :  the 
fteeped  Corn  appeared  above  ground  three  days  be- 
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fore  the  other,  and  continued  to  grow  fafter  than  the 
unfteeped  Corn  during  the  winter,  but  in  the  fpring 
the  blade  of  the  fteeped  Corn  changed  its  colour,  and 
their  points  became  of  a  brown  colour,  when  I  gave  a 
light  dreffing  to  one  of  the  rows,  which  foon  recovered 
its  verdure,  and  caufed  it  to  be  the  ftrongeft  row  of 
the  whole  ;  but  the  others  which  had  not  this  dreffing, 
produced  weaker  ftalks  and  ears  than  that  which  was 
not  fteeped. 

I  have  before  obferved,  that  in  general  the  farmers 
fovv  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  Corn  on  their 
lands  than  is  neceffary;  therefore  there  is  a  great 
wafte  of  grain,  which  in  fcarce  years  amounts  to  a 
confiderable  fum  in  large  farms,  and  to  a  whole  country 
it  is  an  objedt  worthy  the  attention  of  the  public : 
but  I  fear  whatever  may  be  faid  to  prevent  this, 
will  have  but  little  weight  with  the  pradlitioners  of 
agriculture,  who  are  lo  fond  of  old  cuftoms,  as  rarely 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  alter  them,  though  they 
are  extremely  abfurd.  But  if  thefe  people  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  make  the  trial  with  care,  they  mull 
be  loon  convinced  of  their  error;  for  if  they  "would 
but  examine  a  field  of  Corn  fown  in  the  common  way, 
they  will  find  but  few  roots  which  have  more  than 
two  or  three  ftalks,  unlefs  by  chance,  where  there 
may  be  fome  few  roots  which  have  room  to  fpread, 
upon  which  there  may  be  fix,  eight,  or  ten  ftalks, 
and  frequently  many  more ;  but  in  a  field  of  Wheat 
which  had  not  a  greater  allowance  than  one  bufhel 
of  Corn  to  an  acre,  fo  that  the  roots  had  room  to 
fpread,  I  have  obferved  the  roots  produced  from 
fix  to  twelve,  or  fourteen  ftalks,  which  were  ftrong, 
and  had  long  well  nourifhed  ears,  and  the  produce 
was  much  greater  than  in  any  of  thofe  fields  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  were  fown  with  the  common 
allowance.  And  if  the  land  is  good,  and  the  roots 
ftand  at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  there  will  be 
few  roots  which  will  not  produce  as  many  ftalks  as  I  have 
here  mentioned,  and  the  ears  will  be  better  nourifhed. 

But  if  the  land  is  not  covered  with  the  blades  of 
Corn  by  the  fpring,  the  farmers  think  they  ffiall  have 
no  crop ;  whereas,  if  they  would  have  patience  to  wait 
till  the  roots  put  out  their  Items,  they  would  Toon  be 
convinced  of  the  contrary }  efpecially  if  they  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  draw  a  weighty  roller  over  the 
Wheat  in  march,  which  will  caufe  it  to  fpread;  and 
by  fettling  of  the  loofe  ground  to  the  roots,  the  drying 
winds  in  the  fpring  would  be  prevented  from  pene¬ 
trating  to  their  fibres,  fo  that  the  roots  will  produce  the 
more  Italics;  but  before  this  operation,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  the  Corn  cleaned  from  weeds ;  if  thefe 
are  permitted  to  grow,  they  will  draw  away  much 
nourifhment  from  the  Corn ;  and  if,  at  this  feafon,  the 
land  is  made  clean  from  weeds,  the  Corn  will  foon 
after  fpread  and  cover  the  ground,  whereby  the  growth 
of  weeds  \Vill  be  greatly  leffened. 

There  is  not  any  part  of  hufbandry  which  requires 
the  farmer’s  attention  more,  than  that  of  keeping  his 
land  clean  from  weeds;  and  yet  there  are  few  who 
trouble  themfelves  about  it,  or  who  underhand  the 
proper  method  of  doing  it ;  few  of  them  know  thofe 
weeds  which  are  annual,  fo  as  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
thofe  which  are  perennial;  and  without  this  knowledge, 
it  will  be  much  more  difficult  for  a  perfon  to  clean 
his  land,  let  his  induftry  be  ever  fo  great,  for  annual 
weeds  may  be  foon  deftroyed  if  taken  in  time;  whereas, 
if  they  are  negledled,  their  feeds  will  foon  ripen  and 
fcatter;  after  which  it  will  require  three  times  the 
labour  and  expence  to  get  rid  of  them,  as  would  have 
been  fufficient  at  the  beginning,  and  then  the  crop  would 
have  had  no  bad  neighbours  to  rob  it  of  its  nourifhment. 
The  common  method  now  pradlifed  is  a  very  abfurd 
one,  for  the  weeds  are  left  to  grow  till  the  Wheat  is 
beginning  to  ear,  and  the  weeds  are  in  flower  ;  fo  the 
ground  being  covered  by  the  Corn,  all  the  low  weeds 
are  hid,  and  thefe  are  left  to  ripen  and  fcatter  their 
feeds ;  the  tall  weeds  only  are  taken  out,  and  if  the 
people  employed  are  not  careful,  many  of  thefe  will 
efcape  them,  as  they  will  be  fo  intermixed  with  the 
ftalks  of  Wheat  as  not  to  appear,  unlefs  diligently 
fought  after.  By  this  method  the  weeds  of  tall  growth 
are  permitted  to  ftand,  and  rob  the  Corn  of  its  . 
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nourifhment,  during  the  principal  time  of  its  gfow th* 
and  the  humble  weeds  are  never  deftroyed  ;  and  by 
going  amongft  the  ftalks  when  they  are  tall,  great 
numbers  of  them  are  broken  and  trod  under  the 
work  people’s  feet;  yet  however  obvious  this  is  to 
every  farmer,  none  of  them  have  thought  of  altering 
this  pra&ice.  I  would  therefore  recommend  a  method 
which  is  now  in  common  practice  amongft  the  kitchen 
gardeners,  which  has  been  found  of  great  benefit  to 
their  crops,  and  has  alfo  been  a  great  faving  to  them 
in  the  expence  of  weeding;  and  this  is  making  ufe 
of  hoes  for  cleaning  the  Wheat  early  in  the  fpring, 
before  the  ground  is  covered  with  blades  of  Corn. 
With  this  inftrument,  all  the  low  as  well  as  the  tall 
weeds  will  be  cut  up,  and  if  it  is  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  weeds  being  then  fmall  will  foon  die. 
Where  the  ground  happens  to  be  very  full  of  weeds, 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  go  over  it  a  fecond  time,  at 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  firft,  to  cut  up  any  weeds 
which  may  have  before  efcaped.  By  laying  the 
ground  clean  at  this  time,  the  Corn  will  not  be  robbed 
of  its  nourifhment;  and  there  will  not  be  time  for  the 
weeds  to  grow  fo  as  to  prejudice  it  much  after,  for 
the  ground  will  be  fo  much  fhadea  by  the  Corn,  as  to 
keep  down  the  weeds,  fo  that  they  cannot  have  time 
to  ripen  their  feeds  before  harveft. 

If,  at  the  time  of  this  operation,  the  roots  of  Corn 
are  cut  up  where  they  are  too  clofe,  it  will  be  found 
of  great  fervice  to  the  other ;  but  this,  I  fear,  few  of 
the  old  farmers  will  ever  agree  with  me  in ;  though 
what  I  mention  is  not  from  theory  but  experiments, 
which  have  been  repeated  with  great  care ;  and  where 
it  was  pradlifed  the  produce  of  twenty  rods  of  ground, 
was  much  greater  both  in  weight  and  meafure,  than 
the  fame  quantity  of  ground  in  the  beft  part  of  the 
field  where  this  was  not  pradlifed,  and  the  ftalks 
flood  upright,  when  a  great  part  of  the  Corn  in  the 
fame  field  was  lodged. 

I  have  often  obferved  in  thofe  fields  where  foot-paths 
are  made  through  Corn-fields,  that  by  the  fide  of  thofe 
paths  where  the  Corn  is  thin,  and  has  been  trodden 
down  in  the  winter  and  fpring,  that  the  ftalks  have 
flood  eredl,  when  moft  of  the  Corn  in  the  fame  field 
has  been  laid  flat  on  the  ground ;  which  was  owing  to 
the  ftalks  being  fo  much  ftronger  from  their  having 
more  room,  the  other  having  been  drawn  up  tall  and 
flender  by  being  fo  clofe  together.  There  is  alfo  ano¬ 
ther  great  advantage  in  keeping  Corn  clean  from 
weeds,  and  giving  it  room  to  fpread,  which  is,  that 
the  Corn  is  not  fo  liable  to  take  the  fmut  as  when  it 
is  full  of  weeds,  and  the  roots  too  much  crowded,  as 
I  have  frequently  obferved ;  fo  that  cleannefs  and  free 
air,  is  as  effential  to  the  well  doing  and  growth  of  ve¬ 
getables  as  animals ;  and  the  changing  of  the  feed 
annually  is  alfo  as  neceffary,  as  the  change  of  air  is  to 
all  forts  of  animals;  for  where  this  has  been  care¬ 
fully  pradlifed,  there  has  rarely  happened  any  fmutty 
Corn  in  the  field. 

Brining  of  the  feed  Wheat  is  what  the  farmers  ge¬ 
nerally  pradlife  to  prevent  the  fmut,  which  in  moft 
years  anfwers  very  well ,  but  there  is  nothing  which 
contributes  more  to  this,  than  keeping  the  plants  in 
good  health,  which  is  better  effedled  by  the  method 
before  propofed ;  for  by  ftirring  of  the  ground  with 
the  hoe  between  the  roots  of  Corn  in  the  fpring,  they 
will  be  better  fupplied  with  nourifhment;  for  in  ftrong 
lands,  where  the  water  may  have  lain  in  the  winter, 
the  furface  of  the  ground  will  bind  fo  hard  on  the 
firft  dry  weather  as  to  flint  the  Corn,  and  frequently 
caufe  it  to  change  colour.  When  this  happens,  the 
roots  feldom  put  out  many  ftalks,  and  thofe  which  are 
put  out,  are  weak ;  but  where  the  furface  of  the 
ground  can  be  ftirred  to  loofen  the  parts,  the  Corn 
will  foon  recover  its  colour  and  flrength,  and  cover 
the  land  with  fhoots. 

What  has  been  here  diredled,  muft  be  underftood  to 
relate  to  Wheat  fowm  in  broad-call,  which  is  the  ufual 
method  pradlifed  by  farmers  in  every  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  for  the  horfe-hoeing  hufbandrv  which  wras  prac- 
tifed  by  Mr.  Tull,  has  been  almoft  univerfally  rejedled 
by  the  farmers  in  every  country,  it  being  fo  oppofite 
to  their  accuftomed  pradlice,  that  they  cannot  be  pre- 
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vailed  upon  to  make  trial  of  it ;  and  indeed,  by  the 
abfurdity  of  the  author  in  a  few  particulars,  he  has 
difcouraged  many  from  engaging  in  it,  who  would 
have  pra&ifed  it;  but  upon  finding  Mr.  Tull  pofi- 
tively  aflerting,  that  the  lame  land  would  nourifh  the 
fame  fpecies  of  plants  without  changing  the  crops  for 
ever,  and  this  without  manure,  which  being  contrary 
to  all  experience,  led  them  to  believe  his  other  prin¬ 
ciples  had  no  better  foundation.  And  he  pradlifed  this 
method  of  fowing  the  fame  fpecies  upon  the  fame 
ground,  till  his  crops  failed,  and  were  much  work 
than  thofe  of  his  neighbours  who  continued  their  old 
method  of  husbandry,  and  hereby  his  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
bandry  was  ridiculed  by  them,  and  laid  afide  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  were  engaging  in  it.  But  notwithstanding 
thefe  and  fome  other  particulars  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  Mr.  Tull,  yet  it  is  much  to  be  wifoed  that 
this  new  hufbandry  might  be  univerfally  praftifed ; 
for  fome  few  perfons  who  have  made  fufficient  trial 
of  it,  have  found  their  crops  anlwer  much  better  than 
in  the  common  or  old  method  of  hufoandry ;  and 
the  French,  who  have  learned  it  from  Mr.  Tull’s 
book,  are  engaging  in  the  pradice  of  it  with  greater 
ardour  than  thofe  of  our  own  country :  and  although 
they  had  not  the  proper  inftruments  of  agriculture 
for  the  performance,  and  met  with  as  ftrong  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  perfons  employed  to  execute  the  bufi- 
nefs  as  in  England,  yet  the  gentlemen  feem  deter¬ 
mined  to  perfift  in  the-  pradice  of  it,  though  as  yet 
few  of  their  experiments  have  had  the  fuccefs  they 
hoped  for;  partly  from  the  aukwardnefs  of  their  la¬ 
bourers,  and  partly  from  their  averfonefs  t®  pradife 
this  hufbandry,  and  alfo  from  their  being  made  in 
land  not  well  conditioned,  but  yet  their  produce  has 
been  equal  to  that  of  the  old  hufbandry;  and  they  fay, 
that  if  the  produce  of  the  land  in  the  new  method  of 
hufoandry  does  not  exceed  that  in  the  old  way,  yet 
by  faving  feven  parts  from  eight  of  the  feed  Corn,  it 
is  a  great  affair  to  a  whole  country,  efpecially  in  times 
of  fearcity. 

As  Mr.  Tull  has  given  a  full  diredion  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  this  hufbandry,  I  fhall  refer  the  reader  to  his 
book  for  inftrudion,  and  fhall  only  mention  two  or 
three  late  experiments  which  have  been  made  in  his 
method,  whereby  the  utility  of  it  will  more  fully 
appear. 

The  firft  was  in  a  field  of  Wheat,  which  was  Town 
partly  in  broad-caft  in  the  common  method,  and  partly 
according  to  Tull's  method  ;  the  fpots  thus  fown  were 
not  regular  in  lands,  but  interfperfed  indifferently  in 
many  diredions.  Thofe  parts  of  the  field  in  Tull’s 
method,  were  in  rows  at  two  feet  diftance,  and  flood 
thin  in  the  rows.  The  roots  of  the  Wheat  in  thefe 
fpots  had  from  ten  to  thirty  flalks  on  a  root,  and 
continued  upright  till  it  was  reaped ;  whereas  few  of 
the  roots  in  the  common  method  had  more  than  two 
or  three  flalks,  and  thefe  were  mofl  of  them  lodged 
before  harvefl ;  fo  that  upon  trial  of  the  grain  when 
threfhed,  there  was  near  a  third  part  more  in  weight 
and  mealure,  than  from  the  fame  extent  of  ground, 
taken  in  the  befl  part  of  the  field  fown  in  the  common 
way. 

Another  trial  was  made  in  fowing  of  the  Corn  in 
rows  at  different  diflances,  with  fome  fown  in  two 
parts  of  the  ground  broad- call.  The  event  was,  that 
all  which  was  fown  broad-call  in  the  ufual  way  was 
lodged,  as  was  alfo  mofl  of  that  where  the  rows  were 
fix  or  nine  inches  afunder;  thofe  which  flood  a  foot 
diftance  efcaped  better,  but  the  rows  two  feet  afun¬ 
der  were  the  beft,  and  the  produce  much  greater  than 
any  of  the  other ;  which  plainly  fhews  the  abfurdity 
of  that  practice,  in  lowing  a  great  quantity  of  feeds 
to  have  a  better  produce,  which  is  the  opinion  of  mofl 
of  the  old  farmers ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  prevail 
mg  opinion  among  gardeners,  who  allowed  near  eight 
times  the  quantity  of  feeds  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
ground  as  is  now  ufually  fown,  and  thefe  crops  are 
greatly  fuperior  to  any  of  thofe. 

.  ^  produce  of  an  acre  of  Wheat  is  various,  accord- 
ing  to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  In  fome  of  the  ffiallow, 
cnalky,  down  lands,  where  there  have  been  near  four 
bufh els  of  Corn  fown,  I  have  known  the  produce  not 


more  than  double  erf  the  feed ;  but  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  the  farmer  had  much  better  let  his  land  lie  wafle, 
fince  the  produce  will  not  defray  the  expence,  fo  that 
more  than  the  rent  of  the  land  is  loft :  and  although 
thefadforts  of  crops  are  frequently  fee-n  on  fuch  land, 
yet  fuch  is  the  paflion  for  ploughing  among  the  huf- 
bandmen  at  prefent,  that  if  they  were  not  reftrained 
by  their  landlords>  they  would  introduce  the  plough 
into  every  field,  notwithftanding  they  are  fore  to  lofe 
by  it. 

But  although  the  produce  of  thefe  poor  downs  is  fo 
fmall,  as  before  related,  yet  upon  good  land,  where  the 
Corn  has  flood  thin  upon  the  ground,  I  have  known 
eight  or  ten  quarters  reaped  from  an  acre,  over  the 
whole  field,  and  fometimes  much  more.  And  I  have 
been  informed  by  perfons  of  great  credit,  that  on  good 
land,  which  was  drilled  and  managed  with  the  horfe- 
hoe,  they  have  had  twelve  quarters  from  an  acre  of 
land,  which  is  a  great  produce;  ami  this  is  with  greater 
certainty,  if  the  feafons  prove  bad,  than  can  be  ex- 
peded  by  the  common  hufbandry. 

The  fineft  field  of  Wheat  I  ever  yet  faw,  was  fown 
in  rows  at  a  foot  and  a  half  diftance  ;  the  allowance  of 
feed  to  this  field  was  three  gallons,  and  by  the  common 
practice  of  the  farmers,  there  is  feldom  lefs  than  three 
bufliels,  which  is  eight  times  the  quantity  :  this  Wheat 
was  hoed  by  the  hand  twice  in  the  fpring,  which  coil 
five  fhillings  and  fix-pence  per  acre.  When  the  Corn 
was  in  ear,  it  was  not  lefs  than  fix  feet  high ;  there 
were  from  twelve  to  twenty  flalks  on  each  root,  which 
were  fo  ftrong  as  to  ail  ftand  upright ;  the  ears  were 
very  long,  the  ground  perfectly  clean  from  weeds,  and 
the  produce  was  more  than  eleven  quarters  to  an  acre 
of  land.  Thefe  experiments,  one  fhould  imagine, 
would  excite  an  indullry  among  farmers  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  not  one  of  thofe  in  the 
neighbourhood  would  follow  it. 

[This  work  not  profeffing  to  be  a  complete  body 
of  Hufoandry,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  fhould 
enter  into  all  the  minutite  of  the  culture  of  Wheat; 
and  yet,  as  it  is  a  fubject  of  primary  importance,  we 
fhould  icarcely  be  excufed,  if  we  did  not  treat  of  it 
fufficiently  though  fuccindly. 

Preparation. 

The  old  Preparation  for  Wheat  is  a  naked  fumni.er 
fallow.  If  there  is  one  practice  in  hufbandry,  fays 
Mr.  Young,  fhown  by  modern  improvements  to  be 
worfe  than  another,  it  is  that  of  fowing  Wheat  on 
fallows.  And  yet  it  is  ftill  the  practice  in  many  places. 
Where  they  are  thought  necefTary,  let  them  be  fown 
with  barley  or  oats,  or  any  thing  rather  than  Wheat. 

In  fome  counties  the  fallows  are  ploughed  juft 
before  harvefl  on  to  two  bout  ridges,  ready  to  plough 
and  fow  under  furrow  in  the  ipraining  method,  a 
feedfman  to  every  plough,  which  reverfes  the  ridges. 
In  others  they  lay  their  lands  into  ten  or  twelve  furrow 
flitches  or  lands,  and  fow  fome  under  furrow,  fome 
under  the  harrow.  Ridges  vary  exceedingly,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  wetnefs ;  and  in  Kent,  by  means  of  the 
turn-wreft  plough,  they  have  no  ridges,  but  the  whole 
field  an  even  furface c. 

Other  preparations  for  Wheat  are.  Beans,  Clover, 
Lay,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Rape,  Tares  and  Turneps. 
Wheat  fhould  never  be  fown  after  Rie,  Barley  or 
Oats,  nor  fhould  the  land  be  manured  for  it,  but  for 
the  preceding  crop d. 

Beans,  if  well  cultivated,  form  the  beft  preparation 
for  wheat.  Mr.  Young  faw  in  Kent  a  field  of  Wheat, 
which  followed  beans,  clover,  tares  and  fallow;  the 
firft  was  fuperior  to  all  the  reft,  next  the  clover,  then 
the  tares,  and  the  worft  was  after  the  fallow.  1  he 
bean-ftubble  fhould  have  its  due  tillage  as  early  as 
poftible :  this  will  depend  on  foil,  for  on  fome  it  will 
be  more  advantageous  to  trufl  to  the  fhim,  fcarifiers 
and  feufflers,  than  to  the  plough.  If  the  land  be 
very  clean,  the  great  Ifle  of  Thanet  fhim  will  cut 
through  every  thing,  and  loofen  the  furface  fufficiently 
to  enable  the  harrows  to  leave  it  as  clean  and  fine  as 
a  garden ;  women  attending  to  pick  and  burn.  If  lefs 
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clean,  the  Kentifh  broad-fhare  may  do  the  work  more 
effectually.  In  other  cafes  the  fcuffler  may  be  equal 
to  the  bufinefs.  It  is  now  to  be  confideYed  whether 
the  land  fhould  be  ploughed  or  not:  if  the  foil  be  of 
a  firm,  folid,  tenacious  quality,  and  it  is  not  intended 
to  drill,  it  maybe  ad-vifeable ;  'there  will  then  be  no 
apprehenfion  of  the  Wheat  being  root-fallen,  but  a 
new  furface  will  be  brought  up,  which  will  drill  with 
difficulty.  If  the  foil  be  of  a  more  loofe,  friable  qua 
lity,  and  the  finer  furface  gained  fhould  be  ploughed 
down,  the  Wheat  having  too  loofe  a  bottom  wilfrun 
'the  chance  of  being  root-fallen.  In  fuch  cafes,  it  is 
beft  not  to  plough,  but  drill  direCtly ;  which  laves, 
tillage,  and  gives  the  probability  of  a  better  produce. 
This  is  new  practice  on  ftrong  land,  but  there  is  no 
reafon  to  doubt  of  its  being  right.  Mr.  Ducket  pur¬ 
ified  it  on  a  fandy  foil  for  many  years  with  great 
effeCt.  Whatever  other  circumftances  may  influence; 
the  growth  of  this  grain,  it  loves  a  firm  bottom  toi 
root  in,  and  rarely  fiourifhes  to  profit,  when  that  is 
loofe  and  crumbly;  nor  muff  the  under  ftratum  be  in 
its  quality  repellent.  The  bed  bafis  is  the  cultivable 
earth,  firm  from  not  having  been  lately  difhurbedk 
Clover  forms  a  very  excellent  preparation  for  Wheat; 
and  while  the  Norfolk  hufbandry  of  r.  Turneps.  2. 
Barley.  3.  Clover.  4.  Wheat;  is  practicable  on  a 
farm,  dry  enough  for  turneps,  and  rich  enough  for 
wheat,  a  farmer  might  be  fatisfied  with  his  profit.  But 
after  many  repetitions  of  this  courfe  it  has  been  found, 
that  Turneps  required  ample  manuring,  where  they 
had  not  warned  any ;  and  that  Clover  became  fo 
jubjeCt  to  failures,  that  it  was  no  longer  eafy  to  have 
it  every  fourth  year.  This  created  the  neceffity  of 
variations,  but  Hill  retaining  clover  as  the  preparation 
for  Wheat.  The  hufbandry  however  was  very  im¬ 
perfect,  by  the  mode  of  putting  in  the  Wheat  by  the 
harrow,  when  the  feed  was  apt  to  fall  into  the  Teams 
of  the  furrows,  and  confequently  to  come  up  among 
whatever  grafs  and  weeds  might  be  in  the  land.  The 
difcOvery  of  dibbling  was  a  great  improvement :  by 
this  method  the  feed  was  deposited  in  the  centre  of  the 
flags,  and  the  regular  treading  the  land  received, 
preffed  down  the  furrow,  and  gave  a  degree  of  firm- 
ncfs  not  otherwife  attainable.  The  fuccefs  was  great, 
but  the  labourers  have  done  it  of  late  years  in  fo 
^flovenly  a  manner,  that  drilling  is  every  where  coming 
in,  both  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  At  prefent,  it  is 
thought  i:i  thofe  counties  the  mark  of  a  bad  farmer 
to  fow  Wheat  broad-caft  on  clover. 

The  land  having  been  ploughed  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  it  is  to  be  well  rolled  down  with  a  heavy  roller, 
and  then  dibbled :  the  chief  attention  is  to  be  paid  to 
the  dibblers  making  the  holes  deep  enough,  and  to  the 
children  dropping  equally  without  fcattering.  It  is 
then  bufh-harrowed.  Six  pecks  of  feed  are  fufficient 
for  two  rows  on  a  flag  in  feptember;  but  in  one 
row  as  much  fhould  be  put  in  :  and  if  the  land  is  given 
to  mildew,  an  increafe  of  feed  on  that  account  is 
right,  whatever  be  the  foil  or  feafon ;  it  being  well 
known,  that  thin  crops  fuffer  moft  from  that  dil- 
temper.  For  drilling,  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that 
in  ploughing  all  lays,  the  ufe  of  the  fkim-coulter  is 
very  great,  and  in  fome  cafes  indifpenfable :  an  effec¬ 
tive  harrowing  fhould  precede  the  drill :  the  quantity 
of  feed  is  the  fame  as  in  dibbling f. 

Wheat  is  fbmetimes  fovvn  on  grafs  land,  broken 
up  in  the  fummer,  after  the  hay  has  been  cut  off:  but 
on  old  lays  it  is  more  ufual  firft  to  take  a  crop  or  two 
of  oats,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  land! 

Peas  are  a  good  preparation  for  Wheat,  on  land 
which  is  too  light  for  beans,  being  a  good  fmothering 
crop.  13 

Great  crops  of  Wheat  have  been  grown  after 
potatoes,  well  manured  for,  and  on  a  proper  foil ;  but 
barley  has  been  generally  found  to  do  better.  See 
Potatoes  under  Solanum  ;  art.  Crops  following. 

A  good  crop  of  winter  Tares  leaves  the  ground  in 
fuch  loofe,  friable  order,  that  it  is  much  better  huf¬ 
bandry  to  fow  turneps  or  plant  cabbages  on  it,  than 
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to  leave  it  fo  receive  tillage  for  Wheat  However  }f 
this  management  fhould  take  place,  the  land  fhould 
not  be  ploughed,  but  left  to  confolidate  at  bottom* 
for  the  roots  of  the  Wheat  to  fix  in,  and  the  furface 
worked  with  the  fcarifiers  or  fcuffiers,  according  to 
its  temper,  juft  fufficient  to  keep  it  clear  of  weeds, 
and  in  that  ftate,  drill  the  Wffieat  without  any 
ploughing g. 

Wheat  is  fometimes  fown  after  Rape  and  Turneps  ; 
and  I  have  feen  Turneps  fown  after  Wheat;  the  land 
being  ploughed  whilft  the  fhocks  were  Handing  in  the 
field.  It  is  more  common  to  fow  Barley  after 
Turneps. 

Steeping  the  Seed. 

It  has 'been  a  great  controverfy  whether  this  opera¬ 
tion  be  beneficial  or  not;  the  evidence  certainly  goes 
much  in  favour  of  doing  it ;  and  there  can  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  it  except  the  expence  and  trouble ;  urdefs 
the  feed- Wheat  be  buffered  to  lie  too  long  in  fome 
mixtures.  The  intention  of  them  is  to  guard  againft 
the  fault,  and  the  modes  of  fteeping,  brining  and 
liming  are  innumerable.  Arfenic  has"  lately  had  the 
preference;  and  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  that  it 
appears  from  his  experiments  that  fteeping  the  feed 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  a  ley  of  wood 
affies,  in  lime  water,  and  in  a  folution  of  arfenic,  gave 
clean  crops  from  extremely  fmutty  feed ;  but  a  fhort 
time  in  thofe  mixtures  had  a  much  lefs  effeCl*1. 

In  Northumberland,  and  fome  other  parts,  the 
feed  Wheat  is  thrown  into  a  veffei  full  of  chamberley ; 
it  is  ftirred  about  with  a  ftrong  flick,  and  the  light 
grains  are  fkimmed  off;  the  liquor  is  then  let  off,  and 
the  Wheat  taken  out,  and  mixed  with  powdered 
quick-lime,  till  it  is  dry  enough  for  fowing:  the 
fooner  this  is  done  the  better ;  becaufe  it  is  apt  to  heat 
if  luffered  to  continue  in  the  backs,  or  in  large  heaps ; 
but  if  dried  and  fpread  thin  on  a  granary  floor,  will 
keep  feveral  days.  Five  or  ten  minutes  are  as  long 
as  the  feed  fhould  fteep  in  the  liquor;  its  vegetative 
powers  will  be  injured  if  it  remain  much  longer  in 
very  putrid  chamberley1. 

Salt  water,  where  the  fea  is  near,  and  brine,  Where 
it  is  not  fo,  are  the  common  fteeps  for  feed  Wheat  in 
moft  places.  After  foaking  for  a  few  hours,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  lime,  to  dry  it 
for  fowing,  is  fifted  over  it.  This  however  is  faid 
often  to  prove  ineffectual :  and  Mr.  Wybo.rn  of  Hull 
in  Kent,  whofe  Wheat  one  year  after  brining  was  un¬ 
commonly  full  of  l'mut,  endeavoured  to  inveftigate 
the  nature  of  this  diftemper,  and  difeovered  that  it 
was  an  infectious  difeafe,  and  curable  by  arfenic. 
But  if  the  Wheat  Hands  much  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
hours  in  the  folution  of  arfenic,  vegetation  will  be 
totally  deftroyedk. 

Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  furvey  of  Middlefex,  (p.  168.) 
fays,  he  has  prevented  the  fmut,  by  putting  lime 
recently  burnt,  into  a  copper  of  boiling  water,  and 
pouring  this  mixture,  boiling  hot,  on  the  Wheat, 
previoufly  fpread  on  a  ftone  floor,  immediately  turn¬ 
ing  the  Wheat  and  the  mixture  well  together  with 
fhovels.  This  is  done  over  night,  and  the  feed  is 
commonly  fown  the  next  day. 

On  good  authority  it  is  affirmed  that  the  fmut  may 
be  prevented  by  Amply  waffiing  the  feed  Wheat  in 
clean  water,  feveral  times  if  neceffary1. 

It  is  fuppofed  by  fome,  but  feemingly  without  much 
reafon,  that  fteeps  a  Cl  as  prolific  liquors,  to  invigorate 
the  germ;  but  they  probably  aCtno  farther  than  in 
deftroyirig  the  fmut,  whatever  it  be.  They  may  be 
too  weak  to  do  this ;  and  if  they  are  too  ftrong,  or  the 
feed  remain  too  long  in  them,  they  may  injure  the 
vegetation. 

Time  of  fowing. 

OClober  and  november  are  the  months  in  which 
Wheat  is  commonly  fown.  It  has  been  lately  thought, 
in  fome  places  that  feptember  is  a  (till  better  time, 
provided  it  be  wet  enough,  but  few  farmers  are  ready 
fo  early  m. 
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In  Mid-Lothian  it  is  fown  with  fuccels  from  the  end 
of  auguft,  when  it  is  common  with  feveral  farmers  to 
fow  their  fallows,  to  the  beginning  of  april,  when 
turnep-land  has  been  known  to  be  fown0. 

In  Northumberland,  the  fallow's  are  fown  in  feptem- 
ber  and  oftober ;  after  drilled  beans  Wheat  is  fown 
in  oftober  and  november ;  and  after  turneps  all  through 
the  winter,  until  the  middle  of  march.  On  account 
of  fnow  lying  late,  many  hundred  acres  have  been 
fown  in  april,  and  produced  a  good  crop.  The  ex¬ 
perienced  furveyors  are  difpofed  to  think,  that  on 
thofe  light  foils,  february  is  the  belt  feed-time  for 
Wheat,  maflin  and  rie p. 

Good  crops  have  been  had  in  the  north  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  from  fowing  at  the  beginning  of  april  ; 
but  fowing  fo  late  as  this,  or  even  at  candlemas,  is 
very  precarious,  for  if  the  fummer  be  wet,  the  corn 
is  little  worth.  Upon  warm  turnep  land.  Wheat  may 
be  put  in  as  late  as  Chriftmas,  with  great  advantage ; 
but  beyond  that  time,  it  is  apt  to  be  lean  in  the  ear, 
-and  to  be  infedted  with  fmut q. 

In  Middlefex,  Wheat  is  fometimes  fown  after  turneps 
in  january  and  february,  and  even  fo  late  as  the 
middle  of  march ;  but  odtober  is  thought  to  be  the 
moll  promifing  feafon,  and  of  courfe,  all  the  land 
that  is  then  ready  ought  to  be  fown r. 

In  Kent,  on  wet  and  cold  lands  Wheat  is  fown  early 
in  odtober ;  on  ftiff  and  drier  clay  foils  fomewhat  cold, 
about  the  middle  of  that  month ;  but  the  general 
time  for  the  county  is  the  month  of  november.  Some¬ 
times  it  happens,  by  badnefs  of  weather,  &c.  that  a 
confiderable  quantity  is  fown  the  firfh  week  in  decern  - 
ber,  but  the  more  early  fowings  generally  produce  the 
ftrongeft  crops  \ 

Upon  all  cold,  wet,  backward  foils,  feptember  is 
the  beft  feafon  for  putting  in  Wheat,  provided  there 
has  been  rain  in  tolerable  plenty.  Upon  drier  and 
warmer  foils  it  is  better  to  poftpone  it  to  odlober. 
But  clover  and  other  layers  Ihould  be  ploughed,  if 
rain  comes,  in  feptember,  for  it  is  a  great  advantage 
to  have  them  remain  unfown  for  three  weeks  or  a 
month  after  ploughing1. 

In  the  vale  of  Glocefter,  the  time  of  fowing  is 
november  and  december ;  and  if  a  farmer  get  his  feed 
into  the  ground  before  Chriftmas,  he  is  thought  to 
finifti  in  due  feafon :  this  country  is  therefore  nearly 
a  month  behind  the  reft  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
two  difadvantages  attending  this  late  fowing :  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  feafon,  and  the  want  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  feed. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Cotfwold  hills  are  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proverbial  for  early  fowing ;  auguft  and  feptember 
being  the  principal  months.  The  general  rule  is  to 
begin  ploughing  in  july,  and  to  begin  fowing  the  firft 
wet  weather  in  auguft.  Wheatfeed  time  therefore 
generally  commences  in  Wheat  harveft;  and  the 
farmers  wifh  to  fee  the  ground  covered  before 
michaelmas.  The  diftricls  that  form  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  with  refpect  to  the  time  of  fowing  Wheat, 
are  included  within  the  fame  county,  and  even  lie  con¬ 
tiguous  to  each  other0. 

Mr.  Young  relates  a  fuccefsful  experiment  of  early 
fowing,  with  a  view  to  efcape  the  mildew.  He  fowed 
eight  acres  after  tares  the  beginning  of  feptember, 
finifhing  the  fifteenth.  It  came  up  in  eight  or  nine 
days;  the  autumn  proved  remarkably  dry;  it  was  the 
eleventh  of  november  before  any  rain  fell,  and  all  the 
farmers  were  fowing  at  the  end  of  november  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  december.  In  the  fpring  and  fummer  the 
early-fown  Wheat  flourifhed  remarkably,  while  feven- 
eighes  of  the  crops  around  had  a  miferable  appear¬ 
ance,  and  fome  parts  of  fields  were  adtually  ploughed 
up.  At  harveft  this  field  was  ready  to  cut  three 
weeks  before  any  other,  and  a  month  before  many. 
Heaping  was  commenced  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  july, 
and  on  the  fourteenth  of  auguft  the  whole  was  carted 
to  the  ftack.  This  earlinefs  of  harveft  will  generally 
be  a  great  advantage.  In  refpedt  to  the  mildew,  it 
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totally  efcaped ;  yet  feveral  fields  near  it  were  con- 
fiderably  attacked.  The  crop,  though  extraordinary 
for  the  feafon,  was  not  large,  owing  to  its  being  fown 
too  thick  ;  namely,  two  bufhels  and  a  peck  to  the 
acre,  whereas  fo  early  one  bufhel  and  a  half  would 
have  been  enough.  The  year  following  he  fowed 
twelve  acres  thinner,  in  feptember,  which  were  a  very 
capital  crop,  quite  bright  and  clean  from  mildew, 
except  fome  few  fpots;  it  was  quite  ripe,  and  reaping 
on  the  fifteenth  of  auguft  x. 

Mr.  Pitt  of  Pendeford  in  Stafford  (hire  obferves, 
that  very  early  fowings  exhauft  the  land  too  much  the 
firft  fummer,  and  give  too  much  time  for  the  growth 
of  noxious  weeds ;  he  adds,  that  he  always  remarked 
Wheat  fown  the  beginning  of  feptember  new  ftyle 
to  be  much  fouler  the  fucceeding  fpring,  than  that 
fown  a  month  later  on  equal  land. 

The  greateft  evil  he  has  found  to  attend  late  fowing 
on  found  land,  is  from  vermin,  efpecially  rooks  and 
larks r. 

Quantity  cf  feed  fown. 

The  quantity  of  feed  fown  for  a  crop  of  Wheat  is 
in  general  from  two  to  three  buihels,  Mr.  Marfhall 
fays,  pretty  univerfally  three  buihels  an  acre,  in  the 
midland  counties,  without  much  regard  to  the  time 
of  fowing.  That  however  ought  to  be  attended  to, 
and  accordingly  the  Cotfwold  farmers  do  attend  to  it, 
by  fowing  in  auguft  fix  pecks  (about  fourteen  gallons), 
and  in  feptember  two  bufhels  (of  nine  and  a  half  gal¬ 
lons  each).  But  it  has  been  found  that  one  bulhel 
fown  in  auguft,  provided  the  land  be  clean  and  in 
heart,  is  abundantly  fufficient;  and  we  may  venture  to 
fay  that  one  third  of  the  feed  Wheat  fown  in  molt 
other  diftridts  is  faved  in  this z. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Vale  of  Glocefter, 
though  they  fow  very  late,  yet  the  quantity  of  feed 
fown  there  is  confiderably  lefs  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom :  even  at  Chriftmas  feldom  more  than 
two  bufhels  on  an  acre ;  in  the  more  early  part  of  the 
feafon  feven  pecks  is  the  ufual  quantity.  The  mea- 
fure  being  large,  this  is  near  feventeen  gallons.  But 
in  Norfolk,  three  bufhels,  containing  near  twenty-five 
gallons,  ar£  ufually  fown,  fome  weeks  perhaps  before 
feed-time  commences  in  this  county.  Two  bufhels 
and  a  half  (about  twenty-tv/o  gallons),  may  be  taken 
as  the  middle  quantity  of  feed  Wheat,  throughout  the 
kingdom  \ 

At  Michaelmas  this  quantity  is  commonly  reputed 
moft  advantageous  to  fow  broadcaft  on  a  medium 
foil ;  a  gallon  of  feed  may  be  added  to  this  for  every 
fortnight  later.  But  the  quantity  fhould  vary  alfo 
with  the  quality  of  the  land ;  a  poor  foil  requiring 
more  feed  than  a  rich  one b. 

In  Suffolk,  two  bufhels  are  the  common  allowance 
of  feed  to  an  acre ;  fome  will  fow  a  peck  more,  and 
if  late  in  the  feafon,  even  three  bufhels :  fome  how¬ 
ever  will,  on  good  land  trull  to  feven  pecks;  but  even 
in  dibbling,  that  quantity  is  often  put  in  c. 

In  Northumberland  they  fow  from  two  to  three 
bufhels ;  in  Nottinghamfhire  two  bufhels ;  in  Somer- 
fetfhire  two  bufhels  and  a  half  or  three  bufhels ;  in 
Kent  three  bufhels ;  in  fome  parts  of  the  North  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire  from  five  to  eight  pecks,  in  others  ten 
or  twelve  peeks'1:  about  Doncafter  in  the  fame 
county  they  fow  four  buihels  on  an  acre  :  a  gentleman 
in  that  neighbourhood  fows  only  two  bufhels,  and 
thinks  that  his  fuccefs  has  been  at  leaft  equal  to  that 
of  his  neighbours,  who  fow,  or  rather  throw  aw'ay,  io 
much  more  feed6. 

It  appears  from  a  table  in  Young’s  Annals  of  Agri¬ 
culture  (16.  340.),  that  a  lefs  quantity  of  feed  fuffices 
in  warm  countries  than  in  cold  ones.  This  feems  to 
be  a  conftant  rule  founded  upon  the  experience  and 
cuftom  of  people,  wherever  wheat  is  cultivated. 

A  pole  is  16  feet  and  a  half  or  198  inches  in  length, 
and  the  number  of  fquare  inches  in  a  pole  is  39204. 
Now  there  being  160  poles  in  an  acre,  the  number 
of  fquare  inches  in  an  acre  is  6,272,640.  Allowing 

x  Annals  agr.  2.  192.  ?  Idem.  5.  470.  *  Marfh. 

Gloc.  2.  52.  a  Idem.  1.  117.  b  Midd.  Survey,  168. 
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then  one  grain  of  Wheat  to  an  inch,  it  will  require 
that  number  of  grains  to  an  acre,  or  twelve  bulhels, 
fix  gallons,  and  three  quarters  of  a  pint.  For  thirty- 
two  grains  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  ear  make  a 
penny  weight  troy ;  therefore  an  ounce  contains  640, 
and  a  pound  6780  grains  of  Wheat,  and  a  bufhel, 
49M4Q  grains,  fuppofmg  a  bufhel  of  Wheat  to  weigh 
fixty-four  pounds  troy,  which  is  about  fifty-fix  pounds 
avoirdupoids. 

The  following  table  will  give  the  quantity  of  Wheat 
required  to  fow  an  acre  at  different  diftances,  from  one 
to  ten  inches. 


inches 

Bulhels 

Gallons 

Pints 

Odd  grains 

1 

12 

• 

6 

3 

T 

2 

3 

1 

4 

144® 

3 

1 

3 

n  3 

4 

0 

6 

3 

360 

5 

0 

4 

1 

*57 

1305 

6 

0 

2 

64- 

480 

7 

0 

2 

3 

+ 

627 

8 

0 

1 

4 

184 

9 

0 

I 

1 

640 

10 

0 

1 

0 
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Culture  whilft  growing. 

The  growing  Wheat  is  generally  weeded  in  June 
and  the  beginning  of  july,  by  cutting  up  thirties  and 
other  perennial  weeds  with  a  lmall  angular  hook,  and 
by  pulling  up  charlock  and  other  annual  weeds  bv 
hand. 

When  a  dry  fpring  fucceeds  a  wet  winter,  it  makes 
the  furface  of  ftrong  land  fo  hard,  that  the  new  or 
coronal  roots  cannot  freely  penetrate  into  the  foil. 
T.  his  is  difcovered  by  the  corn  turning  of  a  fickly 
yellow.  In  this  cafe  the  crop  fhould  be  harrowec 
once  or  twice  in  a  place,  and  afterwards  rolled. 

In  cafe  the  land  is  not  fufficiently  rich,  or  has  not 
been  thoroughly  manured,  fow  top-dreffings,  or  drench 
the  crop  with  the  drainings  of  dunghills,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  harrow  and  roll.  This  fhould  be  done 
as  early  in  fpring  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  bear  the 
treading  of  horfes  without  poaching. 

When  worms  or  (lugs  attack  Wheat,  it  is  ufual  to 
turn  a  flock  of  fheep  upon  it  5  and  fome  perfons  fend 
a  boy  with  a  dog  to  drive  them  about,  in  order  to 
tread  the  more  of  the  vermin  to  death. 

After  a  frofty  winter,  the  crowns  of  the  roots  are 
fometimes  expofed  for  two  or  three  inches  in  length ; 
in  that  cn.le,  turning  fheep  in  after  a  moderate  ihower, 
and  driving  them  about,  will  tread  the  Wheat  into 
the  moift  ground,  where  it  will  produce  frefh  roots f. 

The  practice  of  eating  the  Wheat  in  fpring  with 
fheep  is  not  uncommon,  eipecially  when  it  is  what  is 
called  winter-proud.  It  is  alfo  thought  to  have  a  good 
effeft  when  the  crop  is  thin,  becaufe  it  occafions  it  to 
tiller  or  branch  more  than  it  would  otherwife  have 
done s.  It  is  alfo  fometimes  eat  down  in  autumn 
when  it  gets  too  rank  from  early  lowing ;  not  how¬ 
ever  by  a  few  fheep  kept  long  upon  it,  but  by  a  large 
flock  at  once h. 

In  the  vale  of  Glocerter  Wheat  is  univerfally  hoed; 
and  this  valuable  operation  is  lefs  difficult  and  more 
effeftual  in  praftice,  than  it  appears  to  be  in  theory. 

I  wo  hoeings  are  generally  fpoken  of,  but  are  exe¬ 
cuted  only  by  good  managers.  One  hoeing  and  a 
hand-weeding  are  effential  to  good  management  j  for 
the  early  hoeing  will  unavoidably  mils  many  weeds, 
which  afterwards  run  up  to  feed,  and  foul  the  fucceed- 
ing  crops.  1  ne  firrt  hoeing  is  begun  in  apnl,  or  as 
fbon  as  the  feafon  will  permit  ;  and  ought  to  be 
finifhed  before  the  plants  begin  to  branch  or  tiller. 
The  fooner  the  fecond  hoeing  fucceeds,  the  lefs  dif¬ 
ficulty  there  is  in  doing  it ;  but  the  later  it  is  given, 
the  more  ferviceable  it  proves. 

A  thin  crop  requires  a  wide  hoe ;  a  thick  crop,  a 
narrow  one.  They  are  from  three  to  five  inches ; 
made  like  the  turnep-hoe,  except  that  the  corners  are 
rounded  oft5. 
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When  Wheat  is  dibbled  one  row  on  a  flag  or  fur¬ 
row,  it  is  always  well  hand-hoed  ;  but  if  two  rows,  it 
is  too.  thick  to  admit  that  operation  conveniently. 
Sometimes  however  fuch  is  alfo  hoedk. 

Di  filed  crops  are  hoed  once  or  twice,  and  hand- 
weeded  where  wanted.  Thefe  hoeings  not  only 
deftroy  the  weeds,  but  make  a  good  preparation  for 
clover  and  grais  feeds,  which  feldorn  fail  where  this 
operation  is  properly  performed 

Dibbling  Wheat . 

This  excellent  praftice,  which  originated  in  Norfolk; 
is  well  eftablifhed  in  Suffolk.  In  the  maritime  fand 
diftrift,  many  thoufand  acres  are  thus  put  in ;  and 
upon  light  lands  after  peas,  where  Wheat  was  formerly 
little  cultivated.  The  ground  being  rolled  with  a 
light  barley  roller,  a  man  walking  backwards  on  the 
flag,  as  the  furrow  flice  is  called,  with  an  iron  dibber, 
the  handle  about  three  feet  long,  in  each  hand,  ftrikes 
two  rows  of  holes,  about  four  inches  from  one  row  to 
the  other,  on  each  flag;  and  he  is  followed  by  three 
or  four  children,  to  drop  the  grains,  three,  four,  or 
five  in  each  hole.  In  this  way  from  fix  to  feven  pecks 
of  feed  are  depofited  in  an  acre,  at  very  equal  depths, 
in  the  centre  of  the  flag.  A  bufh-harrow  follows  to 
cover  it.  The  expence  is  from  eight  to  nine  fhillings 
an  acre..  The  treading  fo  equally  is  very  beneficial 
upon  light  foils ;  and  in  dry  weather  hurtful  upon 
none.  The  feed  is  laid  in  at  an  equal  and  proper 
depth;  and  it  is  all  in  the  flag  itfelfj  not  in  the  fleams, 
where  weeds,  if  any,  wifi  arife :  and  there  is  fome 
faving  in  feed.  1  he  crops  are  fuperior  to  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  the  fample  is  more  equal.  Some  ufe  a 
frame,  which  ftrikes  many  holes  at  a  time,  but  the 
work  is  not  fo  well  done.  The  fyftem  of  well-paid 
employment  tor  the  poor,  which  this  p  raft  ice  carries 
with  it,  is  of  great  importance. 

This  praftice  has  lately  been  improved :  a  narrow* 
fet  plough  of  only  feven  inches  width  at  bottom,  is 
tifed  to  plough  with ;  then  follows  a  one-horfe  roll, 
to  level  the  flag  or  furrow  for  the  dibblers.  It  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  depofit  two  or  three  grains  in  each  hole; 
Inftead  of  bufh-harrowing,  a  two-horfe  roll  follows, 
afterwards  the  harrows  twice  in  a  place ;  when  the 
field  is  finifhed  in  this  manner,  it  is  harrowed  up  again 
obliquely  •  by  this  method  the  Wheat  is  depofited  in 
the  middle  of  the  flag,  at  nine  inches  diftance  in- the 
rows  ;•  and  when  come  up,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  drilled :  the  two-horfe  roller  is  of  material  ufe 
in  clofing  up  the  holes,  and  preventing  the  Wheat  from 
being,  difturbed  by  harrowing ;  and  the  land  is  made 
fo  folid  by  rolling,  that  very  little  apprehenfions  are 
entertained  about  the  flug  or  worrm  Six  pecks  of 
feed  are  enough  for  an  acre m.— Some  talk  of  two 
pecks,  and  even  one  peck ;  others  infill  upon  eight 
or  ten ;  and  fome,  at  the  other  extreme,  teil  us  that 
almoft  as  much  feed  lfiould  be  dibbled  in  as  is  fovvn 
broadcaft.  Certainly  very  thin  lowing  is  bad  eco¬ 
nomy.  And  this  praftice  is  better  calculated  for  lio-hr, 
than  for  ftrong  land. 

Mr.  Marfhall,  in  his.  Rural  Economy  of  Norfolk 
(vol.  2.  35.)  gives  an  account  of  the  firft  rife  of  this 
practice,  as  well  as  the  particulars  of  ip 

Drilling  Whedt. 

Drilling  Wheat  is  praftifed  with  great  intelligence 
and  fuccefs  by  individuals  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  but  it  is  by  no  means  common  any  where. 
The  deficiency  of  the  machines,  the  aukwardnefs  of 
labourers  in  ufing  them,  and  the  fmafi  quantity  of  feed 
recommended  by  the  venders  of  them  to  be  flown, 
have  been  obftacles  to  the  general  eftablilhment  of 
this  neat  culture: 

In  all  drilling,  the  land  fhould  be  well  ploughed, 
and  made  fine,  before  the  drill  comes  upon  it,  by 
rolling  and  harrowing ;  a  one-horfe  roll  fhould  follow 
the  drill,  to  dole  the  land  upon  the  .feed,  and  then 
the  more  the  land  is  harrowed,  the  better ;  very  little 
feed  ought  to  be  faved  by  drilling ;  for  it  is  found  by 
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nine  inches 


experience,  that  Corn  drilled  in  rows  at 
blunder,  requires  thicknefs  in  the  ridges n, 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  get  greater  crops 
from  wheat  drilled  in  rows  eighteen  inches  diftant,  and 
fave  half  the  feed0. 

Others  again  think  that  even  nine  inches  are  too 
far  afunder  for  the  rows,  except  on  very  rich  land,  and 
confider  feven  inches  as  the  moft  profitable  chltance 
for  the  farmer.  Thefe  gentlemen  allow  that  iome 
feed  may  be  faved,  but  they  do  not  drill  lefs  than  two 

bufhels  to  the  acre p.  . 

It  would  be  entering  too  wide  a  field,  to  determine 
the  comparative  merits  of  the  broad-cad:  and  drin 
hufbandry.  Much  may  be  feen  upon  the  fubjeft  in 
Mr.  Young’s  Annals  of  Agriculture ;  and  fomething 
in  the  Bath  papers,  and  the  County  furveys  drawn 
hp  for  the  confideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  other  publications. 

On  light  foils  it  fhould  feem  that  drilling  may  be 
adopted  *to  great  advantage ;  but  on  clays  and  foul 
lands,  the  drills  and  horfe-hoes  cannot  work. 

Tranjflanting  Wheat. 

That  Wheat  increafes  very  greatly,  where  it  has 
room  to  fpread,  by  the  branching  of  the  roots,  or  til¬ 
lering  as  it  is  called  in  fome  counties,  or  flocking,  as 
in  others,  is  a  well  known  fa£t.  It  is  alfo  no  lefs 
certain  that  plants  of  Wheat  raifed  in  a  good  foil,  may 
be  divided  into  feveral,  and  thefe  again  fubdivided 
almoft  ad  libitum ;  fo  as  to  produce  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  grain  from  a  fingle  feed.  This  may  be 
illuflrated  from  the  following  experiment,  which  wras 
conducted  under  my  own  eye,  in  the  botanic  garden  at 
Cambridge,  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller  then  Curator  there. 

A  few  grains  of  the  common  red  Wheat  were  fown 
on  the  fecond  ofjune  i~66.  On  the  eighth  of  auguft, 
one  of  the  molt  promifing  plants  was  feledted,  and 
feparated  into  eighteen  parts,  each  of  which  was 
planted  feparately.  Thefe  were  divided,  as  they 
would  bear  without  injuring  them,  between  the  middle 
of  feptember  and  the  middle  of  oftober,  and  made  in 
all  fixty -feven  plants.  Thefe  were  left  to  ftand  during 
the  winter;  and  another  divifion  of  them  made  between 
the  middle  of  march  and  the  twelfth  of  april,  pro¬ 
duced  five  hundred  plants.  The  fubdivifion  might 
have  been  carried  much  farther;  but  thefe  were 
,  deemed  amply  fufficient  to  produce  the  quantity  of 
grain  Itipulated  for,  which  was  half  a  bufhel. 

The  number  of  ears  was - 21,109 

The  number  of  grains,  by  eftimation,  576,840. 

The  meafure  31  pecks  and  one  quart. 

The  weight  47  pounds  7  ounces. 

The  plants  were  flrong,  and  were  tied  up  to  flakes 
to  prevent  their  lodging.  Some  of  them  produced 
an  hundred  ears  from  a  fingle  root.  Many  of  the 
ears  meafured  feven  inches  in  length,  and  contained 
from  fixty  to  feventy  grains.  The  foil  was  a  blackifh 
garden  mould,  but  light  and  poor,  and  on  a  gravelly 
bottom;  half  the  ground  was  well  dunged,  the  other 
half  had  no  manure,  but  little  or  no  difference  was 
difcoverable  in  the  plants.  The  whole  was  covered 
with  nets  to  keep  off  the  fparrows. 

The  above  account  is  given  from  my  own  minutes, 
made  at  the  time  on  the  fpot.  It  may  be  feen  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfattions,  in  the  Annual  Regifter 
for  1769,  and  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Letters  and 
Papers  publifhed  by  the  Bath  Agricultural  Society. 

Another  experiment  is  communicated  by  Dr.  Hunter 
.of  York. — In  oftober  1795,  a  4uart:  of  Wheat  was 
drilled  in  a  piece  of  garden  ground  ;  and  on  the  2  2d 
of  march,  the  plants  were  taken  up,  and  tranf- 
planted  into  a  field,  which  had  borne  a  crop  of  I 
potatoes ;  it  contained  600  fquare  yards  or  half  a  rood, 
and  the  foil  was  a  light  loam.  The  land  was  only  once 
ploughed,  harrowed  and  rolled ;  after  which  the  plants 
were  pricked  in  at  the  depth  of  one  inch,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  nine  inches  from  each  other ;  each  fquare 
yard  containing  fixteen  plants.  The  expence  of l 
planting  was  eftimated  at  one  guinea  an  acre,  fup- 
pofing  the  work  to  be  chiefly  done  by  women  and 
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children.  The  crop  was  negletted,  not  having  been 
properly  hoed.  Befldes  it  was  much  blighted  and 
mildewed,  owing,  as  was  fuppofed,  to  its  growing  in 
the  middle  of  a  field  of  very  tall  oats.  The  Iofs  by 
mildew  and  negleft,  was  eftimated  at  fix  bufhels  to 
the  acre.  The  produce  was  eleven  pecks,  which  is 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  bufhels  to  the  acre. 

Another  experiment  was  made  on  better  Wheat 
land,  and  every  neceffary  attention  was  bellowed  upon 
the  crop.  But  it  was  planted  a  month  later  than  the 
other,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  the  bed  time  for 
tranfplanting.  The  confequence  was,  that  the  plants 
were  induced  to  tiller  more  than  neceffary  during  the 
whole  fummer.  Upon  the  whole,  the  fecond  week 
in  march  feems  the  bed  time  for  tranfplanting  Wheat; 
for  about  that  time  the  fecond  roots  begin  to  fprout 
from  the  crown.  The  produce  of  this  crop  was  four 
pecks  on  101  fquare  yards,  or  the  forty-eighth  part 
of  an  acre,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  bufhels 
to  the  acre.  The  plants  were  nine  inches  from  each 
other.  From  the  great  Ipace  allowed  for  each  plant 
(eighty-one  inches),  it  was  neceffary  to  hoe  two  or 
three  times  during  the  dimmer.  The  ears  of  corn 
were  in  both  experiments  uncommonly  long. 

The  advantages  of  this  practice  would  be  a  confi¬ 
derable  (living  of  feed  ;  the  employment  of  the  feeble 
hands  when  there  is  little  work ;  planting  land  in  the 
fpring,  that  was  too  wet  for  lowing  in  autumn  or 
winter ;  hoeing  and  keeping  the  land  clean  at  a  fmall 
expence;  and  having  a  crop  of  turneps,  cabbages, 
peas,  beans,  tares  or  potatoes,  as  preparatory  to  a 
crop  of  planted  Wheat,  inftead  of  lying  wafte  under 
a  fummer  fallow q. 

Another  mode  of  tranfplanting  Wheat  has  been 
fuggefted,  by  collecting  feedling  plants  from  the' 
ftubbles,  which  have  been  felf-fown  the  preceding 
autumn.  Thefe  plants  are  of  little  utility  to  the 
farmer,  and  are  fometimes,  by  winds  and  other  acci¬ 
dents,  fo  abundant  on  the  ground  as  to  afford  fufficient 
flock  to  plant  many  acres.  When  the  autumnal 
feafon  is  unfavourable,  thefe  feedling  plants  might  be 
rendered  uieful r. 

Harvesting. 

It  is  well  known  that  Wheat  is  for  the  moft  part 
cut  with  the  fickle ;  in  fome  parts,  where  ftraw  is* 
more  than  ordinarily  valuable,  it  is  cut  near  the 
ground,  but  in  moft  places  at  a  confiderable  height. 
Men  only  or  chiefly  reap  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  England.  In  the  northern  counties  and  in  Scotland 

Q 

it  is  almoft  entirely  done  by  women. 

In  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  in  reaping,  pro- 
vincially  (hearing,  three  women  and  one  man  make  a 
fet,  who  of  a  middling  crop  do  an  acre  a  day.  If 
corn  be  thin,  a  man  will  bind  after  four  women ;  if 
very  thick,  he  requires  a  boy  to  make  bands  for  him 6. 
In  Lothian,  moft  of  the  reapers  are  women  from  the 
Highlands.  A  man  binds  to  eight  reapers,  who  ge¬ 
nerally  cut  two  Scotch  acres  a  day,  the  ftubble  being 
from  four  to  fix  inches  high.  The  fheaves  are  made 
about  twelve  inches  in  diameter:  fourteen  of  them 
form  a  flock  or  fhock,  covered  with  two  fheaves  *. 

In  Middlefex,  Kent,  Surry,  and  Weft  Devonfhire, 
Reaping,  (provincially  near  London  called  bagging ,) 
is  moftlv  done  with  a  toothlefs  hook  of  about  twice 
the  weight  of  a  common  fickle.  It  is  fharpened  in 
the  fame  manner  as  a  feythe ;  and  the  corn  is  cut  by 
a  fucceffion  of  blows,  made  within  two  or  three  inches 
of  the  ground.  The  reaper  colledls  enough  for  one 
fheaf  at  a  time,  binds  and  fets  it  up  in  tens,  called  a 
fhock.  This  bagging  is,  to  all  intents  and  purpofes, 
mowing  with  one  hand  againft  the  (landing  corn.  By 
this  operation  the  ftraw  is  cut  much  clofer  to  the 
ground  than  can  be  done  by  hand-reaping;  it  is  equally 
expeditious,  and  fecures  a  greater  quantity  of  ftraw, 
which  near  London  is  a  confiderable  objeift u. 

In  Weft  Devonfhire  this  operation  is  called  hewing. 
The  hook  is  formed  much  like  the  common-reaping- 
hook,  but  fomewhat  larger  tvery  way,  longer. 
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broader  and  ftouter,  with  a  hooked  knob  at  the  end 
of  the  handle,  to  prevent  its  flipping.  The  corn  is 
flru«_k  at  honzontally  and  almoft  dole  to>the  ground 
with  one  hand ;  whilft  the  other  hand  and  arm  ftrike 
it  at  the  fame  inftant  about  the  middle  of  the  ftraw; 
thus  driving  it  upright  againft  the  Handing  corn  :  the 
workman  taking  a  fweep  round  as  much  as  will  form 
a  ftieaf,  and  colledting  the  whole  together  in  the 
centre,  into  a  fort  of  leaning  cone  ;  finally  ftrikino- 
the  hook  under  its  bale,  to  difengage  it  entirely  from 
the  foil ;  but  Hill  fupporting  it  with  the  left  arm  and 
the  leg,  until  the  hook  be  put  beneath  it,  to  lift  it 
horizontally  to  the  band.  Sometimes  the  hewer  forces 
his  way  up  one  fide  of  a  narrow  ridge,  againft  the 
wind,  and  back  on  the  other  fide,  thus  colledting  half  I 
a  fheaf,  and  then  fetching  another  half  fheaf  in  the 
fame  manner.  If  a  crop  of  Wheat  be  free  from 
weeds,  and  Hand  well,  this  method  of  cutting  is  ex¬ 
peditious  and  eligible  enough  ;  but  if  it  be  lodged,  or 
ravelled,  or  foul  at  bottom,  it  is  improper :  at  belt 
it  requires  expert  workmen  to  make  good  work.  A 
feythe  in  good  hands  will  do  as  well  or  better,  and  is 
ftill  more  expeditious.  To  fecure  the  fcattered  corn, 
women  or  boys  colled  and  fet  up  the  (heaves ;  and 
thefe  are  followed  by  women  with  rakes  \ 

IVIuch  Wheat  on  the  1  orkfhire  wolds  is  mown 
againft  the  Handing  corn  with  a  cradle  feythe,  bound 
in  fheaf,  and  fet  up  in  Hooks  or  (hocks,  at  the  time 
of  mowing7. 

Whenever  there  is  any  appearance  of  blight  on 
Wheat,  it  can  hardly  be  cut  too  early.  The  green- 
nefs  of  the  draw  is  no  indication  that  the  grain  is  not 
ripe;  for  it  never  gets  to  a  bright  yellow,  but  remains 
green  till  it  turns  abfoiutely  black.  When  the  ftraw 
is  in  this  Hate,  the  circulation  of  the  fap  ceafes,  and 
the  grain  (brinks  in  fize  daily.  Nothing  can  keep  up 
its  plumpnefs  but  cutting  it,  and  laying  it  down  on 
the  ftubble,  to  receive  the  dews ;  turning  it  frequently, 
and  not  tying  it  up,  till  the  corn  is  dry  and  fit  to 
carry.  It  wiil  thus  prove  good  marketable  grain; 
whereas  had  it  been  left  Handing  longer,  part  would 
never  have  been  threfhed  out  of  the  ears,  and  the 
refidue  would  have  been  fo  light  and  horny,  as  to  fly 
off  entirely  in  the  tailing.  The  ftraw  alfo  will  be 
tough  and  fit  for  thatching,  which  would  otherwife 
have  been  beaten  to  pieces  in  threfhing2. 

It  is  the  univerfal  practice  to  tie  up  Wheat  in  a 
fheafi  and  to  fet  up  the  (heaves  in  (hocks  or  (looks : 
but  the  (heaves  are  made  larger  in  loroe  diftndts  than 
others,,  and  the  number  of  (heaves  that  go  to  make  a 
(hock  is  not  the  fame  m  all  places.  In  general  (heaves 
are  made  too  large,  and  much  inconvenience  rel'ults 
from  it  in  a  wet  harveft.  The  bands  are  commonly 
made  by  tying  two  handfuls  together;  but  if  the  ftraw 


be  not  very  (hort,  one  length  will  be  fufficient.  In 
forming  the  fhocks,  ten  or  twelve  (heaves  are  ufually 
fet  together  in  two  rows,  without  capping  or  other 
precaution  againft  rain a. 

In  York  (hire  and  fome  of  the  Midland  counties 
Wheat  is  hooded  or  capped ;  that  is,  covered  with  two 
(heaves  inverted.  Unlefs  the  ftraw  be  long,  two 
(heaves  are  not  equal  to  the  fafe  covering  of  ten.  It 
is  therefore  now  the  more  general  practice  to  fet  them 
up  in  tens..  If  Wheat  be  ripe,  this  is  a  fafe  and  eli¬ 
gible  practice,  in  a  wet  feafon.  But  in  fine  weather 
the  ears  of  corn  cannot  be  too  much  expofed  to  fun 
and  dews ;  or  if  the  corn  be  cut  green,  or  the  grain 
be  thin  from  mildew,  or  any  other  caufe,  it  muft  be 
very  improper  to  cover  it,  nay  a  flight  (hower  is  of 
great  benefit  to  it.  In  covering  of  Wheat  therefore 
the  farmer  ought  to  be  diredted,  not  by  cuftom  but 
by  the  (late  of  the  crop  and -of  the  weather b. 

In  Weft  Devonfhire  nine  (heaves  are  crouded  to¬ 
gether  in  a  fquare  of  three  (heaves  every  way,  and  a 
tenth  is  put  over  them,  as  a  cloak  or  hood,  the  whole 
forming  a  fort  of  cone  or  pyramid.  This  is  a  bad 
practice.  The  clofe  pofture  of  the  (heaves  prevents 
a  circulation  of  air;  and  in  moft  cafes  the  covering  is 
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very  imperfedt,  one  fheaf,  unlefs  it  be  very  large  arid 
the  ftraw  very  long,  not  being  fufticient  to  fecure  the 
reft  from  wet,  but  ferving  rather  to  condiidt  the  rain 
into  the  centres  of  the  upright  (heaves c. 

In  Kent,  between  Sandwich  and  Dover,  they  cover 
the  fhocks  (of  from  twelve  to  twenty  (heaves;  in  two 
•rows)  with  eloths  or  mats,  juft  vyide  enough  fecurelv 
to  cover  about  one  third  of  the  length  of  the  fheaf, 
and  fattened  at  each  corner  by  a  peg  fttick  into  the 
ifieafi  Mats  are  more  commonly  ufed,  which  Coft 
feven-pence  each.  The  expenfe  is  confiderable,  but 
the  pradtice  is  found  to  improve  the  fample  fo  much 
that  the  Dover  bakers  give  a  clear  preference  to  it \ 

In  many  parts  of  the  Weft  of  England  Wheat  is 
Hacked,  or  mowed,  as  they  call  it,  in  the  field,  im¬ 
mediately  after  it  is  bound.  Thefe  mows  are  round, 
and  uiually  contain  from  a  cart  to  a  waggon  load  ; 
they  are  drawn  up  to  a  point,  and  are  covered  with  a 
fmgle  fheaf  inverted.  Thus  the  day’s  cuttino-  is 
fecuied  every  evening;  and  the  corn  remains  in°the 
field  frequently,  five  or  fix  weeks,  till  the  farmer  is  at 
Jeifure  to  take  it  into  the  barn  or  the  great  mow  or 
nek.  The  mdn  are  very  dextrous  in  making  thefe 
mows,  fo  as  to  prevent  rain  from  injuring  the  corn, 
In  a  late  harveft,  and  a  rnoift  climate,  efpecially  after 
a  wet  fummer,  which  feldom  fails  of  filling  the  butts 
of  the  (heaves  with  green  fucculent  herbage ;  thus 
fecuiing  the  ears  from  injury,  and  at  the  fame  time 
expofing  the  butts  to  the  air,  feems  a  good  expedient, 

I  he  objedhom  to  it  are,  that  mice  are  apt  to  be 
brought  home  in  the  (heaves,  and  that  the  corn 
femom  has  fufficient  drynefs  for  winter  threfhiimk 
.  In  the  reft  of  England  Wheat  is  carried  immediately 
either  to  the  barn,  or  to  the  great  rick  in  the  farm 
yard ;  thefe  ricks  are,  or  fhould  be  let  Upon  pofts, 
tinned  (tones  or  brick  piers,  capped  with  fiat  Hones, 
and  a  frame  of  timber  laid  over  them,  to  keep  out 
vermin.  r 

It  is.  unqueftionably  an  advantage  to  Wheat,  to 
expOie  it  as  much  as  poffible  to  the  weather  between 
cutting  and  carrying.  If  the  feafon  be  unfettled  at 
the  time  of  cutting,  cover  immediately,  and  as  foon 
as  the  weather  fettles  uncover ;  keeping  the  ears  ex¬ 
po  fed  to  the  fun,  wind,  dews  and  moderate  fhowers, 
until  they  are  fufficiendy  weathered.  But  if  the  feafon 
be  tolerably  fettled  at  the  time  of  cutting,  it  is  beft: 
to  fet  the  fheaves  up  uncovered,  and  fo  to  let  them 
remain  until  the  ears  are  opened,  the  chaff  loofened, 
and  the  grain  mellowed :  then,  if  the  weather  be 
hazardous,  they  may  be  covered,  until  the  butts  are 
dry.  In  fome  cafes,  in  fettled  weather,  it  may  be 
beft  not  to  tie  up  the  corn  immediately,  but  to  let  it 
he  upon  the  ftubble  for  fome  time.  The  fhocks 
(hou.ld  be  fet  up  north  and  fouth,  not  eaft  and  weft  ^ 
for  in  the  latter  cafe  the  fheaves  on  the  north  fide 
will  not  be  fit  to  carry  till  feveral  days  after  thofe  on 
the  fouth  fide f. 

Threjhing  and  Cleaning. 

Threfhing  of  Wheat,  as  is  well  krlOWn,  Is  per-^ 
formed  with  a  flail,  and  in  all  except  very  fmall  farms, 
on  an  oaken  floor.  Threfhers  in  moft  counties  (trike 
median tly  without  changing  hands,  or  reducing  the 
force  of  the  blows,  till  the  principal  part  of  the  grain 
is  beat  out  on  one  fide ;  they  then  turn  the  ftieaf,  and 
repeat  the  operation  on  the  other  fide:  they  next 
change  hands,  and  (trike  in  an  oblique  diredtion, 
which  draws  the  ftraw  from  the  ftieaf  an  inch  or  two 
at  every  fuch  blow,  till  the  whole  is  compleated.  This 
gives  the  threfher  an  opportunity  of’  feeing  and  hitting 
every  ear,  till  it  is  cleared  of  the  grain  :  and  it  is  the 
only  method  of  doing  fo  by  the  flail.  This  pradtice 
tofles  the  ftraw  about  and  bruifes  it,  confequently  it 
cannot  be  lent  in  handfome  truffles  to  market :  the 
threfhers  therefore  near  London  ftrike  with  an  irre¬ 
gular  blow;  their  rule  is  to  hit  two  qr  three  blows 
rather  fmartly,  and  one  or  two  fo  (lightly  as  to  be  of 
little  ufe,  thus  relieving  themfelves  from  the  neceflary 
fatigue  which  the  men  of  other  places  undergo  in 
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threffi'ing  clean.  This  (luffing or  defifting  from  labour, 
with  the° neceffary  perpendicular  blows  for  preferving 
the  draw  ftraight,  for  the  fake  of  fending  it  to  market 
in  handfome  truffes,  is  the  reafon  of  their  not  threffi- 1 


ing  clean 


With  the  fame  view  of  keeping  the  draw  entire, 
not  only  for  litter  indeed,  but  for  thatching,  in  the 
weft  of  England,  Wheat  is  not  threfhed  in  the  ftraw, 
but  the  ears  are  cut  off h.  Or  elfe  the  ears  are  threfhec 
lightly  with  the  flail,  or  beaten  acrofs  a  cafk  by  hand 
until  the  grain  is  got  pretty  well  out  of  them.  Then 
the  ftraw  is  fufpended  in  large  double  handfuls  in  a 
ftaort  rope,  fixed  high  above  the  head,  with  an  iron 
hook  at  the  loofe  end  of  it,  which  is  put  twice  round 
the  little  fheaf,  juft  below  the  ears,  and  faftened  by 
the  hook  laying  hold  of  the  tight  part  of  the  rope  : 
the  left  hand  being  now  firmly  placed  upon  the  hook, 
and  pulling  downward,  fo  as  to  twitch  the  ftraw  hard, 
and  prevent  the  ears  from  flipping  through  it,  the  butts 
are  freed  from  fhort  draws  and  weeds,  by  means  of  a 
fmall  long-toothed  rake  or  comb.  This  done,  the 
rope  is  unhooked,  and  the  ftraw  laid  evenly  in  a  heap. 

A  quantity  of  clean  ftraight  unbruifed  ftraw  being 
thus  obtained,  it  is  formed  into  fmall  fheaves,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  floor,  and  the  ears  threfhed  again  with 
the  flail,  or  by  hand  over  the  cafk,  to  free  it  from 
any  grain  which  might  have  been  miffed  in  the  former 
beating,  Laftly,  the  ftraw  kp  made  up  into  large 
bundles,  of  thirty-fix  pounds  weight  each,  with  all  the 
ears  at  one  end,  and  laid  quite  fmooth  and  level1. 

Threfhing  machines  are  now  gaining  ground,  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  They  are  yet  too  ex- 
penfive  for  any  but  great  farmers;  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  to  be  wifhed  that  they  fhould  be  generally  ufed, 
as  in  fome  part  of  winter  the  farmers  would  find  it 
difficult  to  employ  all  the  labourers  were  it  not  for 
the  flail. 

In  Kent,  Wheat  is  univerfally  cleared  with  a  calling 
fhovel,  and  flat  broom  called  a  fpry,  which  fweeps 
off  the  chaff,  &c.  This  method  is  certainly  the  moft 
expeditious  and  beft,  where  the  barn-floor  is  large, 
and  of  a  fufficient  length :  but  in  a  fmall  room  the 
winnowing  machines  will  do  it  better,  and  perhaps 
cheaper1".  A  machine-fan  is  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of 
Yurkfhire;  it  is  too  complex  to  come  into  general 
ufe,  but  if  it  could  be  Amplified  would  probably  be 
univerfally  adopted.  It  was  made  by  Sharp,  and  fince 
by  W inlaw  *. 

Produce. 

We  have  accounts  here  and  there  of  heavy  crops 
of  Wheat.  As  of  a  piece  of  thirty-one  acres  near 
Lewes  in  Suffex,  which  for  fix  years  together  yielded 
from  forty  to  fifty-fix  bufhels  on  an  acre  throughout"1. 
The  average  at  Mawby  near  Caftor  in  Norfolk,  for 
ten  years  together  was  forty  bufhels ;  and  from  forty- 
eight  to  fixty  have  been  gotten  there :  but  fuch  pro¬ 
ducts  are  out  of  the  common  courfe ".  In  the  furvey 
of  the  north  riding  of  Yorkfhire,  twenty-four  bufhels 
to  the  acre  is  faid  to  be  efteemed  a  good  crop,  though 
in  the  beft  cultivated  parts  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
two  bufhels  are  frequently  obtained,  and  even  forty 
bufhels  are  not  rare".  In  Middlelex  the  produce  is 
Hated  to  vary  from  under  ten  to  upwards  of  forty 

but  twenty-four,  or  at  moft 
perhaps  the  average  of  the 


bufhels  to  the  acre; 
twenty- eight  to  be 
county p. 

Mr.  Marffiall  gives  the  average  produce  of  the 
Midland  Counties  at  twenty-four  bufhels  of  nine  gal¬ 
lons  ;  and  adds  that  from  thirty-two  to  forty  bufhels 
are  produced,  and  on  fifty  acres  together  forty-five 
bufhels.  But  he  juftly  remarks  that  this  produce  is 
very  high  q. 

On  the  Cotfwold  hills  in  Glocefterfhire,  on  the 
contrary,  the  average  produce  is  only  fixteen  bufhels  : 
but  thefe  hills  are  better  adapted  to  barley  than 
Wheat". 
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Mr.  Young  lays,  that  the  crops  in  Suffolk  rar f 
from  twelve  bufhels  on  fands,  to  twenty-eight  on  rich 
loam,  and  that  thirty-two  and  forty  bufhels  pn  an  acre 
are  not  uncommon  crops.  He  ftates  however  twenty^ 
two  bufhels  as  the  average  of  feven  years*.  Mr. 
Howlett  alfo  gives  the  average  for  Effex  at  twenty- 
two  bufhels  of  eight  gallons  and  a  half4. 

I  am  difpofed  to  admit  the  laft  as  a  fair  average 
for  a  great  part  of  England.  Heavier  crops  are  very 
partial,  and  by  no  means  to  be  depended  upon  in  a 
general  account.  In  making  that  out,  confiderable 
dedu&ions  even  from  twenty-two  bufhels  ought  per¬ 
haps  to  be  made,  for  flovenly  farmers,  improper  foils 
ill  managed,  untoward  feafons,  fmut,  mildew,  infeCts, 
&c.  I  have  reduced  the  above  ftatements  to  bufhels, 
becaufe  every  body  does  not  know  that  a  comb  is 
four,  and  a  quarter  eight  bufhels ;  that  a  load  in  fome 
places  is  forty  bufhels,  in  others  only  five. 

Diftempers. 

Mildew ,  or  more  properly  Meldew ,  from  an  old 
but  falfe  notion  that  this  diftemper  is  occafioned  by  a 
honey  dew  falling  upon  the  ftraw  from  the  air.  It  is 
now  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpecies  of  Fungus, 
which  caufes  the  black  or  red  fpots  in  the  ftraw,  and 
like  other  parafitical  plants  draws  to  itfelf  that  nutri¬ 
ment  which  fhould  go  to  the  increafe  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Nesfield  fuppofes  that  Mildew  in  Wheat  is 
occafioned  by  frofts  late  in  the  fpring,  or  in  the  early 
part  of  fummer;  that  the  frofts  moft  likely  to  caufe 
it  are  fuch  as  follow  warm  days,  from  the  time  that 
the  Wheat  is  pretty  far  advanced  upon  the  fpindle, 
that  is  in  general  from  about  the  20th  of  may  to  the 
10th  of  june ;  that  the  effifit  of  thefe  frofts  is  lefs  or 
more  pernicious  according  as  they  are  or  arc  not  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  gentle  fhowers ;  and  according 
to  the  real  or  only  apparent  vigour  of  the  Wheat, 
which  depends  chiefly  upon  the  nature  of  the  foil  and 
the  Hate  of  the  weather,  as  to  wet  or  dry  through  the 
winter.  A  thin  crop  upon  a  loofe  foil  will  almoft  cer¬ 
tainly  be  mildewed,  not  being  able,  from  its  luxuri- 
ancy,  to  refill  the  High  tell  froft  late  in  the  fpring. 
And  if  it  be  too  thick,  it  will  have  a  weaknefs  equally 
liable  to  injury.  Wheat  on  fallow  is,  in  general,  more 
fubjeCl  to  mildew  than  that  on  clover-lay,  except  on 
very  ftiff  foils u. 

In  contradiction  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Young  remarks, 
that  in  1791,  the  fpring  frofts  were  uncommonly 
fevere ;  particularly  that  on  the  feventh  and  eighth  of 
may  there  was  ice  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  on 
the  25th  a  Hill  (harper  froft ;  and  yet  there  was  mil¬ 
dew,  in  hills  or  in  vales,  in  forward  luxuriant  crops 
or  fuch  as  were  backward  and  poor*. 

Mr.  Jenkinfon  obferv.es,  that  at  lead  in  the  northern 
part  of  England,  froft  is  the  moft  general  caufe  of 
this  malady,  and  fometimes  wet  ftormy  weather. 
When  it  proceeds  from  froft,  and  the  mildew  is  only 
partial,  then  low  hollow  places,  and  ground  much 
confined  only  fuffer.  When  grain  is  near  ripe,  it  is 
fooner  affeCied,  but  the  damage  is  not  fo  great  as 
when  it  is  farther  from  maturity.  When  the  froft  is 
attended  with  a  thick  fog,  almoft  inevitable  deftruClion 
enfues  y. 

Modern  obfervers  know,  fays  Fontana,  that  the 
Mildew  appears  when  a  fealding  fun  and  cold  nights 
fucceed  ftrong  dry  fogs ;  the  nutritive  juice  being 
contained  during  the  night  in  the  fmall  veffels  of  the 
plant  near  the  epidermis,  which,  being  heated  with 
the  fun,  is  difordered,  ferments,  and  burfts  thofe  fmall 
veffels,  forming  a  cautery  whence  the  humour  pro¬ 
ceeds  ;  and  as  the  fibres  and  veffels  break  with  the 
lead  refiftance,  and  more  eafily  open  lengthways  than 
croffways,  fo  the  mildew,  or  the  fpots  of  that  difeafe, 
that  is  to  fay,  the  parafitical  plants  which  find  a  com¬ 
modious  fituation  in  thofe  apertures,  fpread  them- 
felves  the  whole  length  of  the  plant,  but  no  fpot  is 
obferved  croffways.  The  feeds  of  the  mildew,  or 
the  buds  of  the  parafitical  plants  of  which  the  air  is 
full,  as  with  the  feeds  of  a  thoufand  other  microfcopic 
plants,  are  depofited  in  thefe  wounds  or  apertures, 

3  Survey,  53.  1  Young’s  ann.  13.  188.’  “  Idem. 

1.  330.  *  Idem.  1(4  423.  r  Idem.  3-  318. 
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take  root  within  them,  and  meeting  with  the  fickly 
humour,  which  however  is  capable  of  nourilhing  and 
fru&ifying  them,  they  quickly  adhere  and  fix  them- 
felves  in  thele  parts z. 

Mr.  Marlhall  alks,  whether  the  Mildew  or  Blight 
is  not  caulcd,  or  at  leaft  encouraged  by  a  fucceffion 
of  wet  feafons  ?  It  is  well  known  that  the  difeafe  is 
moft  injurious  in  a  wet  feafon.  An  old  man,  who  has 
obferved  a  particular  farm  fifty  or  fixty  years,  fays 
that  the  blight  comes  on  at  once,  about  the  end  of 
july ;  and  that  Wheat,  which  is  forward  enough  to  be 
filled  by  that  time,  efcapes  ira. 

In  1785,  a  ftrong  blight  took  place  the  beginning 
of  auguft.  The  firaw  of  backward  crops  was  much 
difcoloured ;  and  the  north  Tides  of  fome  lands  were 
much  mildewed,  whilft  the  fouth  fides  were  not.  It 
was  evident  from  this  and  every  year’s  obfcrvation, 
that  the  forwarded  Wheats  are  leaft  liable  to  be 
blighted;  and  that  having  pafled  a  certain  ftage  of 
ripenefs,  no  obvious  injury  is  incurred.  No  per¬ 
ceptible  blight  took  place  this  year,  whilft  dry  weather 
continued ;  but  no  looner  was  fliowery  weather  ulhered 
in,  than  a  blight  became  obvious  b. 

I  do  not  know  any  thing  fo  likely  to  difcover  the 
caufe  of  the  Mildew,  as  an  accurate  obfervation  of  the 
feafons,  from  the  time  of  the  Wheat’s  coming  out 
of  the  ground,  to  its  flowering  and  beginning  to 
mature  the  grain. 

In  the  year  1803,  the  Wheat  was  much  mildewed 
in  the  midland  and  eafttrn  counties.  There  were 
catching  frofts  of  fhort  duration  in  oftober,  november 
and  december  1802.  From  the  10th  to  the  21ft  of 
January  1803  there  was  froft,  with  fnow  on  the  17th 
and  19th.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  there  was 
more  fnow  and  fome  froft,  and  on  the  26th  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  at  210  at  noon  out  of  doors.  The  firft 
half  of  february  froft  and  fnow ;  the  latter  half  wet 
and  windy.  From  the  third  to  the  nth  of  march 
froft  and  fnow,  but  the  reft  of  the  month  mild.  April 
was  mild  till  the  latter  end,  when  there  were  cold 
winds,  and  covered  weather  with  ftorms  of  hail.  May 
v/as  in  general  wet  and  windy,  but  not  cold.  June 
was  very  wet,  and  the  28th  was  foggy :  fo  was  the 
firft  of  july.  That  month  was  various,  but  in  general 
warm  and  moift;  on  the  fecond  and  20th  thunder; 
on  the  fourth  the  thermometer  was  at  770  and  on  the 
15th  at  63°.  Here  was  much  wet,  but  no  late  frofts 
previous  to  this  mildew.  The  thermometer  never  was 
below  540  during  the  month  of  may;  nor  below  62° 
in  june,  fo  that  there  could  not  well  be  any  froft  to 
fignify  all  that  time. 

The  Barberry  is  fuppofed  to  blight  Wheat  partially 
to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  a  common  notion  in  Norfolk, 
and  accordingly  the  farmers  have  induftrioully  extir¬ 
pated  this  fhrub  from  their  hedges.  It  cannot  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  from  the  farina  of  the  Barberry  being 
fhed  over  the  flower  of  the  Wheat ;  becaufe  the  Bar¬ 
berry  is  out  of  flower  before  the  Wheat  Ihoots  up 
into  ear.  Such  ftrong  atteftation  is  given  to  the  facft, 
that  there  is  no  difputing  it,  though  we  cannot  at 
prefent  account  for  it;  and  Mr.  Marlhall,  who  had 
ridiculed  the  notion,  afeertained  the  fad  by  an  expe¬ 
riment0.  See  Berberis. 

The  only  guard,  fays  Mr.  Marlhall d,  which  the 
farmer  has  againft  the  attack  of  this  fecret  enemy  ap¬ 
pears  to  be,  at  prefent,  that  of  fowing  early.  But 
may  not  fomething  lie  within  the  power  of  manure 
or  tillage  ?  Perhaps  fodburning  might  be 'ferviceable 
as  a  preventive. 

The  chief  remedy,  according  to  Mr.  Nesfield  is, 
every  thing  that  tends  to  give  ftrength,  not  luxuri- 
ancy ;  fuch  as  fowing  upon  clover-lays  manured  with 
compoft  or  clay,  as  belt  fuits  the  foil;  as  little ‘pul¬ 
verization  by  ploughing  as  poffible,  unlels  in  ftrong 
clay  foils ;  feeding  in  the  fpring,  if  the  Wheat  be  too 
florid ;  rolling  light  foils,  &c. e 

But  when  Wheat  is  once  fully  attacked  with  this 
fatal  difeafe,  the  only  remedy  is  to  reap  it  as  foon  as 
poffible. 

z  Idem.  17.  272.  a  Midland,  2.  135.  b  Id.  ib.  149. 
c  Young’s  annals,  27.  540.  Marfh.  Norf.  2.  19.  and  359. 
d  Midland,  2.  130.  e  Young’s  ann.  1.  325. 
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Fontana  informs  us,  that  he  took  fame  green  plants 
of  corn,  which  appeared  to  be  moft  affeded  with  the 
mildew ;  the  grains  were  fo  unripe,  that  a  milky  fluid 
iflued  from  them  when  prefled ;  but  the  feafon  being 
hot  and  every  thing  drying  apace,  he  foon  found  the 
grain  hard  and  refilling;  it  was  lighter  than  the  good 
ripe  corn,  and  even  fomewhat  withered,  but  it  was 
full  of  a  fine  white  meal,  of  an  excellent  quality.  The 
Wheat  reaped  from  the  fame  farm  had  not  yielded  one 
tenth  part  of  the  feed.  Many  farmers  in  Tufcany, 
the  Bolognefe  and  Romagna,  at  the  firft  appearance 
of  the  mildew  had  cut  their  corn  green,  and  had  mo¬ 
derate  crops,  but  confiderably  greater  than  their 
neighbours  in  the  fame  circumftances,  who  waited 
until  thepuftomary  time  of  harvefth 

Mr.  Marlhall  gives  us  a  well  authenticated  inftance 
of  the  good  effedt  of  cutting  mildewed  Wheat  whilft 
very  green.  A  fine  piece  being  lodged  by  heavy 
rains,  and  being  foon  after  perceived  to  be  infedted 
with  the  mildew,  was  cut,  though  ftill  in  a  perfedtly 
green  ftate  :  namely,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
ufual  time  of  cutting.  It  lay  fpread  abroad  upon  the 
ftubble  until  it  became  dry  enough  to  prevent  its 
caking  in  the  fiieaf;  when  it  was  bound,  and  fet  up 
in  Ihocks.  The  grain,  though  final],  was  of  a  fine 
colour,  and  the  heavieft  Wheat  which  grew  upon  the 
farm  that  feafon,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  thinnefs  of 
its  fkin.  What  appears  more  remarkable  is,  that 
the  ftraw  was  perfedtly  bright,  without  a  fpeck 
upon  itE. 

It  is  a  received  idea  in  a  part  of  Yorklhire,  that 
Meflin  or  wheat  and  rie  together,  is  never  affedted 
by  the  blight  or  mildew,  and  that  the  nature  of  rie  is 
fuch,  that  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  it  fown  among 
Wheat  prevents  this  deftrudtive  effedth. 

Mildew  is  a  difeafe  incident  to  the  ftraw  of  Wheat, 
but  ultimately  affedting  the  ear.  Smut  or  Brand  affedts 
the  grain  dire&ly,  by  converting  it  into  a  black  duft 
like  foot,  whence  in  many  counties  it  is  called  Burnt 
(corruptly  Bunty)  Wheat. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  difeafe  is  generated 
by  a  very  wet  feafon  happening  during  the  time  that 
the  Wheat  is  in  bloflom,  and  that  it  is  propagated 
and  continued,  by  ufing  the  corn  thus  vitiated,  for 
feed.  Mr.  Wimpey  drilled  part  of  a  ridge  with  good 
found  feed ;  another  part  immediately  adjoining  with 
feed  taken  from  very  fmutty  corn,  walked  in  two 
waters  till  no  black nefs  remained,  and  carefully 
lkimmed;  and  a  third  portion  adjoining,  with  the 
fame  fmutty  Wheat  unprepared.  The  crop  from  the 
found  feed  was  perfectly  free  from  frnut :  that  from 
the  fecond  had  many  fmutty  cars  among  it,  perhaps 
one  in  twenty :  the  third  had  at  leaft  half  the  ears 
infefted  ’. 

Mr.  Arthur  Young  fowed  fourteen  beds,  with  the 
fame  fmutty  feed.  That  which  was  fown  dry,  and  alfo 
that  which  was  well  wafhed  in  clean  water,  turned  out 
very  fmutty :  that  walked  in  lime-water,  was  the  next 
in  order  for  badnefs,  but  much  better  than  the  two 
others ;  then  thofe  which  were  walhed  in  a  lye  of 
wood  allies,  and  in  a  mixture  of  arfenic  and  fait ;  and 
next  that  which  was  lleeped  in  lime  water  four  hours  : 
thofe  which  were  fteeped  in  the  lye  four  hours,  in 
lime-water  twelve  hours,  in  the  arfenic  fteep  twelve 
hours,  and  in  the  fame  twenty-four  hours,  had  very 
few  fmutty  ears,  and  that  which  was  in  the  arfenic 
fteep  four  hours,  had  only  one  fmutty  ear:  thofe 
which  were  fteeped  in  the  lye  twelve  hours,  in  the 
lime  water  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  the  lye  twenty- 
four  hours,  had  none  k. 

Though  the  ufe  of  fteeps  to  prevent  the  fmut  h^s 
been  in  ufe  for  many  ages,  and  innumerable  experi¬ 
ments  have  been  inftituted  and  cafes  have  occurred, 
which  prove  their  efficacy ;  yet  there  are  ftill  perfons 
who  think  that  they  are  of  no  ufe,  any  farther  than 
as  they  feparate  light  grains  and  feeds  of  weeds,  and 
guard  the  fown  Wheat  againft  vermin. 

That  it  is  not  the  feafon  alone,  as  fome  infill,  that 
occafions  the  fmut  in  Wheat,  is  plain,  becaufe  it  has 

f  Idem.  17.  27.3.  2  Gloc.  2.  54.  &  Marlh.  York.  2.  13. 

1  Bath  papers,  5.40.  k  Annals,  10.231. 
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frequently  happened,  that  a  field  having'been  moftly 
fown  with  grain  prepared  according  to  cuftom,  the 
feedfman  finding  that  a  Sufficient  quantity  had  not 
been  Steeped,  has  taken.  Some  dry  out  of  the  barn  to; 
finifh  :  and  the  latter  has  proved  very  Smutty,  when 
the  former  was  clean  and  found. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  room  to  enter  into  this 
controverfy.  We  muft  refer  therefore  to  "loungs 
Annals,  vol.  4.  p.  202.  6.  173,  243.  8.  115,  181, 

407.  10.434.  16.311.  Marlhall’s  Midland  Counties, 
2.  p.  13.  Bath  letters  and  papers,  vol.  5.  p.  244, 

270.  vol.  6.  1 1 6,  186.  &c. 

Smutty  Wheat  may  be  made  a  tolerably  good 
Sample,  by  walking  and  ftirring  it  well  about  in  two 
or  more  waters,  and  then  kiln-drying  it  by  a  very  mo¬ 
derate  fire1. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  Smut  every  prudent  farmer 
will  fow  found  uninfedted  feed,  brine  and  lime  it  well, 
and  get  it  into  the  ground  as  foon  as  the  feafon  and 
condition  of  his  land  will  permit. 

Of  late  years  a  minute  infebt:  has  been  remarked  to 
do  considerable  damage  occasionally  to  the  Wheat  crop. 
It  is  called  Tipula  tritici,  and  is  defcribed,  and  the 
hiftory  of  it  given  at  large,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
.volumes  of  the  Tranfabtions  of  the  Linnean  Society 
of  London.  It  varies  from  a  yellowilh  white  to  a 
deep  yellow.  In  a  fingle  flower  of  the  ear  there 
are  Sometimes  thirty,  and  feldom  fewer  than  eight  or 
nine  larvae  or  caterpillars  of  this  minute  fly.  The 
greateft  part  of  thefe  are  providentially  deftroyed  in 
their  pupa  or  chryfalis  ftate,  by  a  friendly  Ichneumon, 
which  lays  one  egg  in  each  pupa.  The  larva  appears 
to  feed  upon  the  pollen  or  duft  of  the  anthers,  for  in 
thole  florets  in  which  it  refides  the  germ  never  Swells. 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  grain  is  injured  in  any  other 
way  by  this  infebt,  but  it  invariably  produces  the  ina¬ 
nition  of  it  in  the  floret  which  it  inhabits.  It  may 
always  be  detebted  by  the  dilcoloured  appearance  of 
the  bafe  of  the  corolla,  which  is  its  ufual  Station. 

To  afcertain  the  quantity  of  mifchief  produced  by 
this  infebt  within  particular  limits,  Mr.  Kirby  went 
into  a  field  of  fifteen  acres,  partly  of  red  and  partly 
of  white  Wheat;  and  took  five  Stations,  one  on  each 
fide,  and  one  in  the  centre.  The  refult  was,  that  in 
thirty  ears  of  white  Wheat,  Seventy-three  grains  were 
deftroyed,  or  not  quite  two  grains  and  a  half  to  an 
ear;  and  in  twenty  ears  of  red  Wheat,  twenty-nine 
grains  were  deftroyed,  which  is  nearly  a  grain 
and  half  to  an  ear,  on  the  whole,  about  two  grains 
to  an  ear ;  which  might  be  near  a  twentieth  part 
of  the  produce,  and  would  make  a  difference  of  at 
leaft  twenty  bufhels  in  the  crop.  Leaft  mifchief 
feemed  to  be  done  on  the  South  fide  of  the  north 
hedge,  but  no  part  efcaped  wholly.  In  a  field  which 
was  fown  later,  there  was  fcarcely  any  of  thefe  grubs ; 
but  it  was  much  infefted  by  a  Species  of  Aphis  or 
plant-loufe,  called  in  fome  places  the  Dolphin. 

The  red-gum,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of 
Fungus,  is  totally  unconnected  with  thefe  infebts,  In 
the  field  where  Mr.  Kirby  found  an  infinity  of  the 
larvae  of  the  Tipula  tritici,  and  Thrips  phyfapus,  he 
fcarcely  Saw  any  florets  which  produced  this  little  plant 
called  the  red-gum ;  but  fome  ears  of  a  kind  of 
bearded  Wheat,  which  he  cultivated  in  his  garden, 
were  quite  difcoloured  by  it,  without;  any  larva  at¬ 
tending  upon  it.  Of  all  the  infebts  that  are  found  in 
Wheat,  this  laft,  in  all  its  ftates,  is  by  far  the  moft 
numerous,  and  fee  ms  to  derive  its  nourifhment  from 
the  grain,  though  fome  doubt  it  W 

The  Tipula  tritici,  fays  Mr.  Ruggles,  fo  accurately 
defcribed  by  Mr.  Kirby,  has  laft  year  (1799),  in  all 
the  country  about  Finchingfield  in  Effex,  and  alfo 
about  (Clare)  his  other  place  of  refidence  in  Suffolk, 
extended  itfelf  in  quantity  and  mifchief  to  a  Surpri¬ 
sing  degree,  infomuch  that  he  is  convinced,  from  re¬ 
peated  fafts  expofed  to  his  observation  in  his  own 
farms  in  the  two  counties,  and  alfo  in  thofe  of  his 
n e  1  ghbours3  that  where  no  mildew  or  red-gum  affebted 
the  Wheat,  and  no  other  apparent  caufe  than  this 
r  Cr°P  harveft  has  been  deficient  one 

third,  if  not  more.  He  received  the  fame  or  fimilar 

*  1  Batl>  PaPers*  5-  2S4-  m  Linn,  tranf.  4.  2%o. 
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accounts  from  different  farmers  in  both  counties ;  and 
found  that  the  damage  done  to  moft  of  the  ears  of 
Wheat  was  a  total  destruction  of  all  the  grains,  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  yellownefs  of  the  chaff  appeared 
early.  He  remarks,  that  thefe  infeCts  particularly 
infeft  the  American  Wheats,  which  on  account  of 
their  plumpnefs  and  weight  have  been  generally  fown 
in  his  neighbourhood;  and  fuggefts  a  hint  whether,  as 
it  has  not  been  long  obferved,  it  may  not  have  been 
recently  introduced. 

In  the  beginning  of  december  1800,  on  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  Some  Wheat  out  of  a  field  very  much 
tainted  with  this  infebt;  Mr.  Ruggles  found  in  the 
chaff  of  the  ear,  which  appeared  to  him,  by  feeling 
it,  leaft  filled  with  the  grain,  feveral  little  nefts  of 
thefe  minute  yellow  grubs  ftill  alive,  which  proves 
that  they  are  not  all  killed  that  remain  after  the 
ichneumon  is  produced.  And  a  tenant  of  his,  who 
had  dreffed  a  considerable  quantity  for  feed,  informed 
him,  that  the  bofom  of  the  heap,  after  it  was  thrown, 
was  totally  difcoloured  of  a  high  yellow,  from  the 
quantity  of  grubs  which  had  been  beaten  out  of  the 
chaff  by  the  flail. 

Mr.  Ruggles  alfo  obferved,  that  many  kernels  of 
Wheat  in  thefe  difeafed  ears,  had  the  appearance  of  one 
or  two  very  minute,  white  Specks  about  the  germ,  and 
thofe  which  fo  appeared  were  particularly  tender  about 
that  part.  If  thefe  Specks  be  the  eggs  of  the  future 
larva,  the  continuation  of  the  infedt  from  its  egg 
ftate  may  be  eafily  conceived ;  for  if  - the  egg  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  eye  or  germ  of  the  mature  grain,  and 
be  fown  with  it,  the  alarming  increale  of  this  difeafe 
may  eafily  be  accounted  for11.  Till  this  laft  obferva- 
tion  be  verified,  I  ftiould  rather  conceive,  that  the  fly 
lays  her  egg  in  the  ear  of  Wheat,  probably  at  the  bafe 
of  the  chaff,  whilft  it  is  yet  in  a  tender  ftate.  But 
this  fubjebt  merits  the  farther  attention  of  Mr.  Ruggles 
and  the  ingenious  entomologifts  who  have  ftarted  it.] 

5.  Polilh  Wheat  growing  tall,  and  having  long 
heavy  ears,  is  very  fubjebt  to  be  lodged ;  and  there¬ 
fore  is  little  regarded  by  farmers ;  but  as  it  produces  , 
much  flour,  it  might  on  that  account  be  worthy  of 
cultivation. 

[6.  Spelt  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  conti¬ 
nent.  In  Spain  they  fow  it  in  September  or  obtober, 
and  it  ripens  earlier  than  any  other  corn  ;  for  which 
reafon  it  is  of  great  life  to  the  poor,'  although  it  is  a 
light  grain,  yields  but  little  flour,  and  the  bread  made 
from  it  is  indifferent0.] 

1 3.  This  has  a  creeping  root,  which  fpreads  far  in 
the  ground,  and  is  a  very  troublefome  weed  in  gardens 
and  arable  land  ;  for  every  Small  piece  of  the  root 
will  grow  and  multiply  exceedingly,  fo  it  is  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  extirpate  where  it  once  gets  poffeflion :  in 
gardens,  the  common  method  of  deftroying  it  is,  to 
fork  out  the  roots  as  often  as  the  blades  appear  above 
ground  ;  where  this  is  two  or  three  times  carefully 
repeated,  it  may  be  totally  rooted  out;  but  when  the 
furface  of  the  ground  is  very  full  of  the  roots  of  this 
grafs,  the  Ihorteft  way  of  deftroying  it,  is  to  trench 
the  ground  two  Spits,  and  a  Shovelling  deep,  turning 
all  the  couch  into  the  bottom,  where  it  will  rot,  and 
never  Shoot  up ;  but  this  can  only  be  prabtif^d,  where 
there  is  a  Sufficient  depth  of  foil;  for  in  Shallow  ground 
the  roots  cannot  be  buried  fo  deep,  as  to  lie  below 
the  depth  to  which  they  naturally  Shoot. 

Where  the  roots  of  this  grafs  get  poffeffipn  in  ara¬ 
ble  fields,  it  is  very  difficult  to  root  out  again  ;  the 
ufual  method  is  by  laying  the  land  fallow  in  Summer, 
and  frequently  harrowing  it  well  over  to  draw  out  the 
roots :  where  this  is  carefully  prabtifed,  the  ground 
may  be  fo  well  cleaned  in  one  Summer,  as  that  the 
roots  cannot  much  injure  the  crop  which  may  be  fown 
upon  it ;  but  Such  land  Should  be  cropped  with  beans, 
peafe,  or  Such  things  as  require  the  horfe- hoeing  cul¬ 
ture  ;  for  where  the  land  can  be  frequently  Stirred  and 
harrowed  afterward,  it  will  be  of  great  Service  in 
cleaning  it  from  the  roots  of  this  grafs  and  other  bad 
weeds. 

[Several  of  the  perennial  graffes  are  comprehended 
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by  hulbandmen  under  the  name  of  Qnich.  The  black 
Quich,  fo  troublefome  in  dry  arable  land,  is  the 
Agrcflis  vulgaris.  The  creeping  red-ftalked  Bent- 
grafs,  Agrcflis  Jlolcmfera ,  is  the  word  Quich-grafs  on 
ftrong  wet  lands.  The  dogs-grafs,  Triticum  repens , 
is  the  Quich  of  gardens,  and  is  common  both  on  fand 
and  clay,  running  prodigioufly  in  the  former,  and 
bedding  itlelf  almoft  inextricably  in  the  clods  of  the 
latter.  Several  others  of  the  perennial  grades  inter¬ 
fere  in  a  lefs  degree  with  the  growth  of  corn,  arid  as 
they  have  all  the  habit  of  eftablifhing  themfelves  in 
the  ground  when  it  lays  in  turf'  furomer  fallowing 
becomes  necefiary  for  their  extirpation  previous  to 
fowing  Wheat;  for  that  can  be  only  partially  effedted 
by  hoeing,  or.  in  any  Other  way  than  by  repeated  deep 
•fummer  ploughings ;  and  as  mixed  foils,  which  are 
too  moift  for,  turneps,  have  a  particular  propenfity  to 
the  production  of  thefe  grades,  fummer  fallowing 
becomes  ablbiutely  necelfary,  and  every  attempt  td 
crop  without  it,  for  any  length  of  time,  on  fuch  land; 
has  terminated  to  the  injury  of  the  land,  and  the 
lofs  of  the  occupier p.  We  may  add,  that  the 
radical  extirpation  of  Quich  and  other  root-weeds,  is 
the  only  cafe  in  which  a  naked  fallow  is  ever  necef¬ 
iary  ;  and  that  when  this  is:  once  well  done,  it  need 
not  be  repeated  for  many  years,  provided  a  proper 
attention  is  given  to  the  management  of  the  land. 

On  fands,  Quich  may  be  deftroyed  by  ftrong  har¬ 
rowing,  collecting  into  heaps,  and  burning. 

Triticum.  See  Bromus  and  Elymus. 

- - vaccinum.  See  Melampyrum. 

Tritonia.  See  Gladiolus  and  Ixi a.  ] 

TRIUMFETTA,.  (So  named  by  Plurnier,  in  memory  of 
Gicv.  Baltifta  Triumfletti ,  PrejeSl  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Rome.  Author  of  Hortus  Romanus,  1681.  Ob 
fervationes,  1685.  Prolufio,  1700.  Vindicias,  1703, 
&c.  His  brother  Lselius  was  a  fkilfiil  botanift.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  600.  Reich,  n.  655.  Schreb.  n.  819, 
etp.%21.  Plum.%.  Jufs.  29°.  Gartn.t.m. 
Bartramia.  Gartn.t.  1 11. 

Clafs  11.  1.  Dw'decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Columniferee.  Tiliacea  Jufs. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved :  leaflets  lanceolate,  arilled 
below  the  tip,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  5,  linear,  ereCt,  obtufe,  concave,  bent  back, 
awned  below  the  tip. 

Stam.  Filaments  16,  equal,  afeending,  length  of  the 
corolla,  awl-lhaped,  ereCt.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  roundilh.  Style  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  bifid,  acute. 

Per.  Capfule  globular,  fenced  on  every  fide  with  hooked 
prickles,  four-celled. 

Seeds  2,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other. 

Obs.  Triumfetta  has  no  calyx,  and  a  four-celled 
valvelefs  capfule. 

Bartramia  has  a  five-leaved  calyx :  five  glandular 
ne diaries  at  the  bafle  of  the  petals  :  a  quadri- 
p art ile,  eight-celled  capfule ;  and  folitary  ad- 
nate  feeds.  . 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petailed.  Capfi  hilpid, 
operiing  in  four  parts. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Triumfetta  Lappula.  Prickly  -fee  ded  Triumfetta. 

Lin.fpec.  637 .fyft.  444-  Reich.  2.  420.  Wild.  2. 
8 $2.  her t.  cliff.  210.  hort.  upf.  148.  Jacqu. 
amer.  146.  pidl.  72.  Plum.  gen.  50.  ic.  255. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  245.  /.  7.  (Lappula)  Sloan.,  jam. 

1  1 .  21 1.  ■  Rail  hift.  fuppl.  247.  (Agrimonia.) 

T.  Plumieri  Gartn.  frudt.  2.  137. 

Leaves  emarginate  at  the  bafe ,  flowers  uncalycled. 

[2.  Triumfetta  glandulofa.  Glandular  Triumfetta. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  .854.  Vahl.  fyrnb.  3.  62. 
Forjk.  cat.  arab.  n.  .297. 

Flowers  complete ,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate  tomentofe-hoary 
beneath.  7  j 

3,  Triumfetta  Bartramia.  Currant -leaved  Triumfetta. 
Lin.fpec.  638.  fyft.  444.  Reich.  2.  420.  Willd. 

2.  854.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.\\.  f  5 •  (Lappula)  Pet. 
gaz.  t.  4 2.  f.  10.  (Agrimonia.) 

p  Pitt’s  Staffordlh.  furvey,  50, 


Bartramia.  Lin.  zeyl.  n.  1  q^.fpec.  ed.  1.  389-. 

B.  Lappago.  Gcerln.  frudl.  2.  137. 

Lappago  amboinica.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  59.  t.  2§.f.  2'. 
Leaves  entire  at  the  bafe  undivided. 

4.  Triumfetta  velutina.  Velvet  Triumfetta. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  854.  Vahl.fymb.  3.  62. 
Floivers  complete,  leaves  ovate  femewhat  angular  acu-  • 
minate  tomentofe-hoary  beneath. 

5.  Triumfetta  procumbens.  Procumbent  Triumfetta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  855.  For  ft  prodr.  n.  204. 
Leave  j  roundijh- cor  date  fubtrilebate  tomenteje,  ftem  pro- 
'  cUmbent. 

6.  Triumfetta  hirta.  Hairy  Triumfetta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  855.  Vahl.  fyrnb.  3.  63.. 
Flowers  complete,  leaves  three- lobed,  the  branches  of 
the  terminating  panicle  dichotomous  rough  haired. 

7.  Triumfetta  femitriioba.  Mallow-leaved  7 riumfetta. 

Linn.  fyft.  444..  Reich.  2.  420.  Willd.  2.  855. 

mant.  73.  Jacqu.  amer.  147.  pidl.  t.  133.  hort . 

3.  41.  t.  76.  Brown,  jam.  233.  n.  2. 

Flowers  complete ,  leaves  half -three- lobed. 

8.  Triumfetta  grandiflora.  Great-flowered  Triumfetta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  855.  Vahl.  eel.  2.  34. 
Flowers  complete,  leaves  fubcor date-  ovate  entire  ferrate 
fomewhat  hairy ,  floral  leaves  lanceolate,  branches 
rough-haired. 

9.  Triumfetta  macrophylla.  Long-leaved  Triumfetta. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  855.  Vahl.  eel.  2.  34. 
Flowers  complete,  leaves  ovate- cor  date  entire  unequally 
ferrate  acuminate  tomentofe  glandular  at  the  bafle. 

10.  Triumfetta  rhombetefolia.  Rhomb-leaved  Triumfetta. 
Linn.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  856.  Swartz  prodr.  76. 

defer.  2.  863. 

T.  rhomboidea.  Jacqu.  amer.  ipq.  t.  90  pidl.t.  134. 
Leaves  rhomboid,  the  upper  ones  lanceolate-ovate,  flowers 
complete. 

11.  T  riumfetta  annua.  Annual  Triumfletta. 

Lin.  fyft.  444.  Reich.  2.  421.  Willd.  2.  856.  mant. 

73.  Mill.  fig.  199.  t.  298. 

Leaves  ovate  undivided,  fometimes  but  rarely  lobed.j 

DECRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  This  riles  with  an  upright  ftem  to  the  height  of  fix 
Or  feven  feet ;  towards  the  bottom  it  becomes  woody,, 
and  at  top  divides  into  four  or  five  branches.  Leaves 
placed  alternately  the  whole  length  of  the  ftem,  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft  two  inches 
broad  near  the  bafe ;  divided  almoft  into  three  lobes 
toward  the  top,  and  the  middle  divifion  ending  in  an 
acute  point ;  they  are  veined  on  their  under  fide,  are 
covered  with  ri  foft  brown  down,  and  have  feveral 
nerves  running  from  the  midrib  to  the  fides ;  their 
upper  fide  is  of  a  yellowilh  green,  and  a  little  hairy  % 
their  borders  are  acutely  but  unequally  ferrate,  and 
Hand  upon  foot-ftalks  an  inch  in  length.  The  branches 
are  terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  flowers,  which  come 
out  in  dufters  from  the  fide  of  the  principal  foot-ftalk, 
at  the  diftances  of  about  an  inch.  The  flowers  are 
fmall,  the  petals  narrow  and  of  a  yellow  colour :  they 
are  fucceeded  by  burry  capfules,  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  Agrimony,  but  round,  and  with  longer  prickles 
placed  on  every  fide.' 

[Jacquin  only  remarks,  that  it  is  an  upright  branch¬ 
ing  ftirub,  eight  feet  high ;  and  that  the  flowers  have 
no  veftige  whatfoever  of  a  calyx. 

Gasrtner  deferibes  the  pericarp  as  a  globular  coria¬ 
ceous  capfule,  echinated  with  little  hooked  prickles 
hifpid  backwards,  quite  entire,  three-celled  but  more 
frequently  four-celled,  valvelcfs  and  not  feparable  into 
little  grains.  Seeds  folitary,  ovate,  convex  on  one 
fide,  angular  on  the  other,  fmooth,  hard,  afh-coloured, 
faftened  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  cells  near  the  top. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Martinico,  and  other  iflands  of 
the  Weft  Indies,  the  Bermudas,  and  Brazil. — Culti¬ 
vated  here  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller q.]  It  flowers  in 
july  and  auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  the  feeds  fome¬ 
times  ripen  in  England. 

[2.  Branches  woody,  round,  villofe.  Leaves  pe~ 
doled,  alternate,  frequent,  three  inches  long,  gra¬ 
dually  fmaller  upwards,  foftly  villofe  on  both  fides 

*  Hort,  ke^.- 
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with  foliate  hairs,  but  greener  above,  marked  with 
lines  along  the  nerves,  ferrate  with  the  lower  ferratures 
of  the  upper  leaves  glandular,  entire  at  the  bale. 
Petioles  Ihort,  villofe  with  foliate  hairs.  Stipules 
awl-fhaped.  Flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves.  Germ  covered  with  minute  bridles.  It 
differs  from  the  velutina  (n.  4.)  in  having  the  leaves 
only  half  the  width,  not  angular  towards  the  outhde, 
acute  not  acuminate,  with  the  hairs  beneath  more 

diftinft,  and  the  ftipules  fetaceous-fubulate r.  Native 

of  Arabia  Felix  and  India.  c 

3.  Root  annual.  Leaves  refembhng  thofe  of 
currants.  Flowers  fmall,  purple  or  rofe-coloured. 

_ Capfule  fpherical,  white-tomentofe,  echinated  with 

briftle-ffiaped,  hooked,  fmooth  little  piickles,  four¬ 
grained,  quadripartile  :  grains  coriaceous,  convex  on 
one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  two-celled,  valvelefs, 
crowing  to  the  feeds.  Seeds  folitary,  two  in  each 
grain,  and  eight  in  the  whole,  from  an  ovate  drawn 
to  a  point  upwards,  convex  on  one  fide,  angular  on 
the  other,  rufefcent.  Sometimes  the  capfules  are  only 
three-grained  and  tripartile  ;  others  may  eafily  be  di¬ 
vided  into  fix  or  eight  parts,  fo  that  each  feed  is 
covered  with  its  proper  cell,  as  in  fome  of  the 
Malvaceae.  This  differs  therefore  from  Iriumfetta, 
not  only  in  the  calyx,  and  five  globular  nectaries  at  the 
bale  of  the  petals,  but  in  its  many-grained  capfule 
and  confined  feeds  \  Linneus  alfo,  in  his  firfl  works, 
confidered  this  plant  as  a  middle  fpecies  between  this 
genus  and  Urcna,  and  did  ndt  allow  it  to  be  a  JTi- 
umfetta,  on  account  of  its  having  a  corolla.  But  he 
changed  his  mind,  when  he  publiffied  the  thirteenth 
edition  of  his  Syfoma  Vegetabilium.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies. 

4.  Stem  foftly  villofe,  round.  Leaves  petioled, 

alternate,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  five-nerved, 
unequally  ferrate,  foftly  villofe  above,  hoary .  with 
minute  fubfollate  hairs  beneath,  very  foft,  entire  at 
the  bale.  Stipules  lanceolate,  attenuated,  ciliate,  fer¬ 
ruginous.  Flowers  in  the  upper  axils.  Native  of  the 
Ifle  of  France '.  • 

5.  Native  of  the  Society  Ides'1. 

6.  Stem  frutefeent:  Leaves  alternate,  a  hand  long, 
equal  in  length  and  breadth,  fmooth  above,  feven- 
nerved,  appearing  rough  beneath  with  very  fmall 
foliate  hairs,  when  examined  with  a  magnifier  ;  the 
nerves,  especially  at  the  bafe,  have  fewer  but  longer 
hairs  j  they  are  veined,  unequally  ferrate,  with  the 
three  or  five  ferratures  next  the  petiole  glandular,  fub- 
cordate  at  the  bafe,  divided  above  into  three  ovate 
diftant  acuminate  lobes.  Petioles  rough-haired,  but 
becoming  fmoothifh  by  age.  Panicle  terminating, 
diffufed :  branches  hirfute,  lefs  hairy  at  the  tip,  twice 
or  thrice  dichotomous,  alternate,  the  two  laft  oppofite. 
Flowers  pedicelled,  aggregate  at  intervals,  fmall,  foli¬ 
tary  at  the  divifions.  Calyx  hoary.  Native  of  the  ifland 
of  Santa  Martha  in  America ;  where  it  was  found  by 
von  Rohr x. 

7.  This  is  an  upright  branching  fhrub,  fix  feet  high. 
It  is  fo  like  the  firfl  fpecies  in  its  habit,  that  at  firft 
fight  they  might  eafily  be  miflaken ;  but  the  flowers 
of  this  have  always  a  calyx y. 

Browne  fays,  it  frequently  rifes  to  the  height  of  fix 
or  feven  feet,  where  the  foil  is  rich  and  moift;  the 
flowers,  which  generally  grow  in  two  diftindl  parcels 
near  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  fuftained  by  a  few 
narrow  ftipules,  that  perform  the  office  of  an  invo¬ 
lucre  ;  half  the  capfule  is  echinated,  the  other  fmooth. 

The  leaves  and  tender  buds,  infufed  in  water,  yield 
a  fine  clear  mucilage,  from  whence  we  may  conclude 
this  plant  to  be  a  good  emollient.  The  bark  is  tough 
and  ftrong,  and  ferves  for  ropes,  and  other  conve¬ 
niences  of  that  kind,-  in  the  inland  parts  of  the  country. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1773  by 
John  Earl  of  Bute.  It  flowers  in  julyz. 

8.  This  differs  from  the  other  fpecies,  in  having 
the  corollas  twice  or  thrice  as  large. — Stem  woody, 
round,  with  the  branches  fmooth  below,  rough-haired 
above,  bifid  at  the  end.  Leaves  alternate,  two  01 

'  Vahl.  5  Gartner.  *  Vah!.  v  Forfter. 
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three  inches  long,  a  little  attenuated,  three-nerved, 
fomewhat  rugged,  having  a  few  hairs  either  in  bundles 
or  Angle  fcattered  over  the  upper  furface,  lefs  hairy 
underneath,  ferrate,  the  alternate  ferratures  larger,  the 
four  loweft  terminated  by  an  orbicular  hollow  gland. 
Petiole  two  inches  long,  thicker  near  the  leaf,  affi- 
coloured  with  flellate  hairs.  Stipules  lanceolate,  acu¬ 
minate.  Lower  peduncles  axillary  or  oppofite  to  a 
leaf,  many-flowered:  partial  umbelled;  terminating 
with  partial  peduncles  racemed :  pedicles  umbelled, 
two  or  three-flowered,  tomentofe  as  the  common  pe¬ 
duncle  is,  and  rough-haired.  Braftes  lanceolate. 
Calyx  fmooth,  with  lanceolate  acuminate  leaflets. 
Petals  oblong,  clawed,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  calyx. 
Style  longer  than  the  calyx.  Native  of  Montferrat, 
where  it  was  found  by  Ryan. 

9.  Branches  round,  tomentofe  as  the  whole  plant  is. 
Leaves  alternate,  five  or  fix  inches  long,  as  wide  in 
the  middle  as  they  are  in  length,  fpreading  very  much, 
without  any  finus  at  the  infertion  of  the  petal,  ferra¬ 
tures  frequent,  alternately  larger  and  blunter,  the 
lower  ones  glandular;  they  are  foft  on  both  fides,  but 
more  villofe  underneath,  veined ;  the  lower  ones  five- 
nerved,  the  upper  ones  three-nerved.  At  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  petiole  on  each  fide  are  two  brown  ap¬ 
proximating  glands.  Petioles  two  inches  long,  round. 
Stipules  lanceolate,  attenuated,  fmooth  within.  Pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  upper  axils,  often  feveral,  fome 
Ample,  others  compound :  pedicels  umbelled,  with 
brittle-ffiaped  brafles  at  the  bafe.,  Calyx  five-leaved, 
with  linear  acuminate  leaflets.  Petals  five,  linear, 
length  of  the  calyx.  It  refembles  T.  Lappula,  but 
the  flowers  being  calycled  it  ffiould  feem  to  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  It  may  be  diftinguiffied  from  T.  rhombetefolia 
by  the  form  and  tomentofenefs  of  the  leaves.  Native 
of  South  America,  where  it  was  found  by  von  Rohr  \ 

10.  This  is  an  upright  branching  fhrub,  three  feet 
in  height,  the  whole  having  an  unpleafant  fmell,  efpe- 
cially  the  feeds.  Branches  fubdichotomous.  Leaves 
alternate,  fubfeffile,  ferrate,  acute,  entire,  wrinkled, 
villofe,  the  upper  ones  lefs  rhomboidal.  Flowers 
very  numerous,  with  yellow  petals,  and  red  calyxes, 
on  many-flowered,  very  Ihort,  axillary  and  aggregate 
peduncles;  hence  they  are  in  whorls.  A  cell  or  two 
is  often  wanting  in  the  pericarps,  but  they  are  moftly 
fix-celled.  It  differs  from  T.  Bartramia  in  the  leaves 
not  being  angular.  The  French  call  it  Coufin,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  capfules  adhering  to  the  clothes.  Native 
of  the  Weft  Indies b. 

11.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  rifing  about  two  feet 
and  a  half  high,  and  fending  out  feveral  branches  on 
every  fide.  Leaves  ending  in  long  acute  points,  fome 
are  heart-ffiaped,  others  have  an  angle  on  each  fide 
towards  the  point ;  they  are  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  almofl  as  much  in  breadth  where  broadeft ; 
they  Hand  upon  very  long  footftalks,  and  are  notched 
on  their  edges.  The  flowers  come  out  in  long  loofe 
fpikes  at  the  top  of  the  plant :  they  are  fmall  and 
yellow:  fome  have  four  petals  and  eight  ftamens,  others 
five  petals  with  ten  ftamens.  Fruit  roundifh,  burry, 
four-celled,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  Native  of 
India.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1760,  though 
it  is  not  inferred  in  the  editions  of  his  Diftionary  of 
1768  and  1771.  It  flowers  in  feptember  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  november0.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring; 
when  the  plants  come  up,  tranfplant  each  into  a  fepa- 
rate  pot  filled  with  light,  freffi,  kitchen  garden-earth, 
and  plunge  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed  of  tanners’ 
bark,  Ihading  them  from  the  fun  until  they  have  taken 
new  root,  and  then  treating  them  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  tender  exotic  plants.  In  autumn  remove  them 
into  the  bark  ftove,  and  refrefh  them  with  water  fre¬ 
quently,  except  in  very  cold  weather.  If  die  plants 
live  through  the  winter,  they  will  flower  the  follow¬ 
ing  fummer,  and  ripen  their  feeds  in  autumn;  but 
may  be  continued  two  or  three  years  if  carefully 
managed. 

a  Vahl.  b  Jacquin.  c  Miller’s  figures. 

[Tri- 
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[Trhjmfetta.  See  Cor  chorus, 

Trixaoo.  See  Rhihanthus. 

TRIXIS.  {From  for  rfnvcot  triplex .) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1350.  Swartz.,  prodr.  l  1$. 
Baillieria  Aubl.  t.  317.  JuJf.  188. 

ClafT.  19.4.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Neceflaria. 

Nat.  order  of  Compoflta  Oppojitifoli a?, 

Corjmbifera  J  ufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  imbricate,  ovate:  fcales  eight  to  ten, 
oblong,  acuminate,  convex,  almoft  equal:  outer  fome- 
what  keeled,  membranaceous  at  the  tip. 

Cor.  Compound.  Corollets  hermaphrodite  numerous, 
in  the  difjc :  Females  fewer,  fhorter,  in  the  ray. 

Proper  in  the  Hermaphrodites  funnel-form ;  with  a 
very  lhort  tube,  and  an  cretft  five-cleft  border. 
In  the  Females  funnel-form  ;  with  a  comprefied 
tube,  and  a  trifid  border :  the  hinder  fegment 
larger,  the  anterior  ones  fmaller. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites  Filaments  five,  length  of 
the  tube.  Anther  cylindrical,  above  the  border. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Germ  linear,  pubefeent. 
Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens,  bifid  at  the  tip. 
Stigmas  re  flexed. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  converging. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  often  abortive.  In  the 
Females  ovate,  fomewhat  compreffed,  margined,  con¬ 
vex  behind,  blunt  at  the  tip,  fubtrigonal,  hirfute. 
Down  none. 

Rec.  chaffy :  Chaffs  oblong,  acute,  concave,  membra¬ 
naceous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Corollets  of  the  ray  trifid.  Seeds  hairy  at  the  tip,  without 
any  Down*  Recept.  chaffy. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Trixis  terebinthinacea. 

Swartz  prodr.  115. 

Leaves  ovate  ferrulate  hijpid  hirfute  beneath ,  flowers 
cerymbed. 

2.  Trixis  afpera. 

Swartz  prodr.  115. 

Baillieria  afpera.  Aubl.  guian.  804.  t.  317. 

Leaves  ovate  attenuated  at  the  bafe  and  tip,  tooth  ferrate 
rough ,  flowers  panicle d. 

3.  Trixis  erofa. 

Swartz  prodr.  115. 

Leaves  broad-ovate  gafh  ferrate  wrinkled  rugged ,  petioles 
longer. 

Thefe  are  natives  of  the  Weft  Indies,  the  firft 
of  Jamaica  ;  and  the  laft  of  Dominica  and  St. 
Chrirtopher’s a. 

Trixis.  See  Perdicium  and  Prcferpinaca. 

Trochera.  See  Ehrharta.'] 

TROLLIUS.  (Trollblume  ferns  to  flgnify  in  German  a 
magical  flower .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  700.  Reich,  n.  758.  Schreb.  n.  954. 
Gcertn.  t.  118.  Jiff.  233. 

Clafs  1 3.  7.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Multijiliqua.  Ranunculacea  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  about  14,  fubovate,  deciduous,  in  the 
three  outer  rows  three,  in  the  inmoft  five. 

NeSlaries  nine,  linear,  flat,  curved  in,  perforated 
at  the  bafe  inwards. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  briftle-fhaped,  fhorter  than 
the  corolla.  Anthers  erect. 

Pist,  Germs  numerous,  feffile,  columnar.  Styles  none. 

Stigmas  mucronate,  fhorter  than  the  ftamens. 

Per.  Capfules  numerous,  collected  into  a  head,  ovate, 
with  a  point  curved  back. 

Seeds  folitary. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none.  Pet.  about  14.  Capf.  numerous,  ovate, 
many-feeded. 

species. 

i.  Trollius  europaeus.  European  Globe-flower. 

Lin.  fpec.  782.  fyft.  518.  Reich.  2.668.  JVilld. 

2 .  1333.  ft-  fuei-  «•  5IQ-  G<ertn.  fruct.  2.  177. 
Hudf.  angl.  244.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  510.  Smith 

d  Swartz. 
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Irll.  597.  engl.  hat.  t.  a?,  tight/,  fat.  29$. 
|  Fl.  dan.  /.  133.  Hall  helv.  n.  1189.  Hffm . 

perm  198.  Roth.  germ.  1.  236,  2.  608.  Leers 
herborn.n  420.  Sap.  cam.  n  694.  Krcck.  files, 
ft.  888.  Villars  dauph.  3.  719.  Allion.  pedem. 
ft.  1919.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  190.  Pallas  it  3.  253* 
Knipb.  cent.  4.  n.  90.  Kncrr.  del.  2.  t.  T.  4. 

T.  altiffimus.  Crantz  auftr.  134. 

HeJleborus.  Lin  horl.  cliff.  227.  fl.  lapp.  n.  226. 

H.  niger  Ranunculi  folio  flore  globolb.  Tournef.infl  272. 
Ranunculus  montanus,  Aconiti  folio,  flore  globolb. 
Rauh.pin.  182. 

R.  glomerato  flore.  Cluf  hift.  1.  237. 

R.  flore  globofo.  Dod.  pempt.  43O. 

R.  globofus.  Ger.  809.  13.  emac.  Park,  parad. 

218.  8.  t.  £ty.  fl.  ir,  Raii  hift.  700.  fyn.  272. 
Petiv.  brit.  t.  4 3.  fl.  2, 

R.  flore  globofo,  quibufdam  Trollius.  Bauh.  hift.  3* 
419.  '  ' 

R.  fextus.  Camer  epit.  385. 

Pfeudo-helleborus  ranunculoides  luteus  flore  globofo* 
Mor.  hift.  3.  461.  f.  1  2.  t.  2.  f.  2. 

Corollas  converging,  neffaries  length  of  the  ftamens . 

2.  Trollius  afiaticus.  Afiatic  Glebe-flower. 

Lin. fpec.  782 .fyft.  518.  Reich.  2.  669.  Willd.  2* 
1334.  Pallas  it.  2.  528.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  235. 
Helleborus  aconiti  folio,  flore  globofo  croceo.  Amman * 
ruth.  101. 

Corollas  fpreading ,  neblaries  longer  than  the  ftamens . 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  black;  from  which 
fpring  up  many  leaves  relembling  tbofe  of  Wolfs¬ 
bane,  cut  into  five  fegments  almoft  to  the  bottom. 
The  ftalk  rifes  almoft  two  feet  high ;  it  is  fmooth, 
hollow,  and  branches  toward  the  top.  Each  branch 
is  terminated  by  one  large  yellow  flower,  fhaped  like 
that  of  Crowfoot,  but  without  any  calyx.  The  co¬ 
rolla  is  compofed  of  feveral  (about  fourteen)  concave 
petals,  the  points  of  which  are  turned  iftwards,  fo  as 
almoft  to  clofe  up  the  ftamens  and  piftils,  and  the 
whole  is  of  a  globular  form,  whence  ics  name  of  Globe- 
Ranunculus  or  Globe-Crowfoot. 

[Stem  upright,  round.  Leaves  many-parted,  pin- 
natifid,  gafhed,  fmooth;  the  lower  ones  on  long 
petioles':  round,  entire  at  the  bafe,  jagged  upwards 5 
thefe  again  deeply  divided  into  three,  the  middle  di- 
vifion  trifid,  all  fharply  ferrate  or  jagged  on  the  outer 
edge,  nearly  entire  on  the  innerf:  ftem-leaves  fub- 
feffile,  alternate.  Nedtaries  linear-fpatulate,  fcarcely 
equal  to  the  ftamens,  fhorcer  by  half  than  the  petals. 
Stamens  linear:  anthers  curved  in8.  Capfules  nu¬ 
merous,  above  thirty,  collefbcd  into  a  head,  fubey- 
lindrical,  curved  inwards,  ribbed  tranfverfely,  mucro¬ 
nate  at  the  endh,  (or  terminated  bv  a  crooked  horn; 
pointing  outwards,  and  giving  the  head  a  ftar-like  ap¬ 
pearance  1 :)  they  are  one-celled,  and  open  on  the  inner 
fide.  Seeds  numerous,  about  twelve  in  each  capfule, 
fmall,  angular,  black  and  fhining;  faftened  to  the 
opening  future.  k  Leers  fays  there  are  only  four  feeds 
in  a  capfule.  Native  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Car- 
niola,  Dauphin^,  Piedmont,  Siberia.  In  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  in  Wales,  and  Scotland,  on  the 
Tides  of  mountains,  and  mountainous  meadows,  in 
moift  lhady  places.  Mr.  Miller  found  it  in  great 
plenty  in  the  park  of  Burrow-hall  in  Lancafhire.  Mr. 
Curtis  in  Skirrith  wood,  and  moift  woods  about  Settle 
in  Yorklhire.  Mr.  Woodward,  near  Troutbeck  in 
Weftmoreland.  Mr.  Atkinfon,  at  the  road  fide  near 
Dale  Park,  in  Furnefs  Fells.  Mr.  Robfon,  in  the 
marfhes  of  the  county  of  Durham.  In  Scotland,  at 
Drumlanrig  in  Nithfdale;  at  Corrys-Lyn,  the  f.mcus 
fall  of  the  Clyde ;  at  Cartland  rocks  near  Lanerk  ;  in 
Carubber-Den  near  Linlithgow ;  and  in  Achendenny 
wood.  It  is  too  common  in  the  north  to  fpecify  more 
places  of  growth.  In  the  fouth  it  is  feen  only  iii 
gardens.  It  flowers  at  the  end  of  may  and  beginning 
of  june.  In  the  northern  counties  it  is  called  Locker- 
goulans ;  which  I  fuppofe  is  corrupted  from  the  Lucken- 
Gowan  (Cabbage  Daily)  of  the  Scots. 

c  Smith  brit,  f  Woodw,  j^ss,  6  Smith  brit. 

h  Gartner.  1  Woodw.  mss.  %  Gsriaftr* 
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This  Fplendid  flower,-  fays  Linneus,  adorns  the’ 
pavements  of  the  nifties,  on  fcftival  days.  1  Allaio  | 
Ram  lay  makes  his  young  laird  wifh  to  gather  thefe 
flowers  to  weave  a  chaplet  for.  his  Katy’s  brow  m.  In 
Weftmoreland  this  plant  is  collected  with  great  fef- 
tivity  by  the  youth  of  both  fexes  about  the  beginning 
of  junej  at  which  time  it  is.ufual  to  fee  them  return 
from  the  woods  in  an  evening  laden  with  it,  to  adorn 
their  doors  and  cottages  with  wreaths  and  garlands. 

In  habit  and  fenfible  qualities  the  Trollius  agrees 
with  Hellebore  and  Ranunculus,  but  is  lefs  acrid  than 

moft  of  them  n. 

Cluflus  fays,  that  in  158!  he  faw  it  at  London, 
having  been  then  newly  brought  from  the  mountain. 

of- the  north.] 

2.  The  Siberian  Globe-flower  differs  from  the  firft 
in  having  larger  leaves,  of  a  lighter  green  colour, 
with  fewer  and  larger  fegments,  refembling  thole  of 
yellow  Monk’s-hood.  The  petals  fpread  open,  not 
converging  at  their  points,  like  thofe  of  the  firft  fort.^ 
The  corolla,  ftamens  and  nectaries,  are  of  an  elegant 
faffron  colour. 

[It  differs  little,  according  to  Linneus,  from  the 
preceding,  by  its  fulvous  nectaries  longer  than  the 
ftamens,  its  deep  yellow  gaping  corollas,  and  its 
germ  or  piftils  bent  outwards,  and  as  it  were  pro¬ 
cumbent0. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1759' 
It  flowers  in  may  and  june p.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

i.  Part  the  roots  at  the  end  of  feptember,  when 

•  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  decay,  planting  them  at  a 
foot  diftance,  in  a  fhady  fituation  and  a  moift  foil, 
The  plants  fhould  not  be  parted  oftener  than  once  in 
three  years,  nor  into  parts  too  fmall. 

1.  This  may  be  increafed  and  treated  like  the  firft, 
but  requires  a  moifter  foil ;  it  fhould  have  a  fhady 
fituation,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees:  it  thrives 
beft  on  a  north  border,  where  the  foil  is  loamy,  but 
‘  not  too  ftiff.  In  a  dry  foil,  or  much  expofed  to  the 
fun,  the  plants  frequently  die  in  fummer.  It  may  be 
kept  in  a  flourifhing  ftate  by  covering  the  furface  of 
the  ground  with  mofs. 

[Mr.  Curtis  adds,  that  it  fhould  be  planted  in  a 
compofition  of  loam  and  bog  earth,  In  a  north  border, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  fuffer  from  want  of  water¬ 
ing  in  dry  fummers.  It  may  be  raifed  from  feeds, 
which  frequently  ripen  on  ftrong  healthy  plants.] 

As  the  flowers  of  both  thefe  plants  make  a  pretty 
appearance,  they  deferve  a  place  in  every  good  garden, 
efpecially  as  they  will  thrive  in  moift  fhady  places, 
where  few  better  plants  will  live.  By  thus  fuiting 
plants  to  different  foils  and  fituations,  every  part  of  a 
garden  may  be  well  furnifhed,  and  a  greater  variety 
obtained. 

[T ron gum.  See  Solatium  infanuml ] 

TROP7E5LUM.  ( Dhnin .  from  Tropaeum,  a  trophy. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  466.  Reich,  n.  502.  Schreb.  n.  63a. 
G<srtn.  t.  79.  Hellen.  monogr.  Jujf.  269.  Carda¬ 
mindum.  Tournef.  t.  244. 

Claff.  8.  1.  Oftandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Trihilata.  Gerania.  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-cleft,  from  upright 
fpreading,  acute,  coloured,  deciduous ;  the  two  lower 
fegments  narrower ;  horned  at  the  back  with  an  awl 
fhaped,  ftraight,  longer  nectary. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  roundifh,  inferted  into  the  divifions 
of  the  calyx two  upper  feflile ,  the  others  lower, 
with  oblong,  ciliate  claws. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped,  fhort,  declining, 
unequal.  Anthers  ereft,  oblong,  rifing. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  three-lobed,  ftriated.  Style  Ample, 

•  erect,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  trifid,  acute. 
Per.  Berries  (or  Nuts )  fomewhat  folid,  three,  on  one 
:  ^de  convex  grooved  and  ftriated,  on  the  other  angular. 
Cjeeds  three,  gibbous  on  one  fide,  angular  on  the  other, 
-  'Eounuiih,  grooved  and  ftriated. 


*  FI.  fuec. 

•  vejj. 


m  Lightfoot. 
p  Hort.  kew. 


*  Engl.  L<rt. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  with  a  fpur.  Pet.  four,  unequal. 
Nuts  three,  Coriaceous. 

*  .  .  *  .  SPECIES. 

1.  Tfropieolum  minus.  Small  Indian  Crejf. 

Lin.Jpec.490.fyJl.257.  Reich.  >.144.  mild.  1. 
298.  hort.  cliff.  145.  upf.  93.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  9S. 
Cardamindum  minus  &  vulgare.  Tournef.  inft.  430. 
Feuill.  peruv.  3.  14.  t.  8. 

Nafturtium  indicum.  Pod.  pempt.  397.  Lob.  it. 
516. /.  2,  1.  Ger.  \96.  emac.  252.  Park.parad. 
280.  t.  279.  /.  9.  Raii.  hift.  487. — majus.  Bauh. 
pin.  306.  . 

N.  ind.  folio  peltato  fcandens.  Bauh.  hijl.  1.  175. 
Leaves  peltate  jubrepand  mucronate,  petals  acute. 

1.  Tropaeolum  majus.  Great  Indian  Crefs. 

Lin.  Jpec.  490.  fyft.  357.  Reich.  1.  144.  JVilld. 
2.  298.  hort.  cliff,  143.  upf.  93.  mat.  med.  10 1. 
Gartn.  fruit.  1.  380.  Knorr.  del.  1.  t.  R.  18. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  23.  Plenc.  ic.  294.  Regnault 
hot. 

Cardamindum  ampliori  folio  et  majori  flore. 

Tournef.  itift.  430.  Feuill.  peruv.  3*  14.  /.  8. 

C.  majus.  Rivin.  pent.  t.  97. 

Acriviola  maxima  odorata.  Boerh .-  lugdb.  1.  244. 
Viola  indica  fcandens,  nafturtii  fapore,  maxima  odo* 
rata.  Herm.  lugdb.  628.  t.  629.  Raii  hlfi.  1869. 
Leaves  peltate  rep  and,  petals  obtufe. 

[3.  Tropaeolum  hybridum.  B aft ard  Indian  Crefs. 

Lin.  fyft.  357.  Reich .  2;  144.  JVilld.  2.  298; 
mant.  64.  Berg.  all.  holm.  1765.  p.  32.  t.  L 
Leaves  fubpeltate  five-lobed ,  lobes  obtufe fubrepand ,  petals 
wedged  toothed  at  the  tip. 

4.  Tropaeolum  peregrinum.  Fringe-flowered  Indian  Crefs. 
Lin.  fyft.  357.  Reich.  2.  145.  JVilld.  2.  299.  mant. 

371.  Jacqu.  hort.  Schoenb.  1:  51.  t.  68. 
Cardamindum  Quinquefolii  folio/vulgo  Malla.  Feuill. 
peruv.  2.  756.  t.  42. 

Leaves  fubpeltate  five -lob ed-palmate  fomewhat  toothed \ 
petals  laciniated. 

5.  Tropteolum  pentaphyllum.  Five-leaved  Indian  Crefs. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  299.  Lamarck  encycl.  1. 

605.  t.  277.  /.  2. 

Leaves  quinate,  leaflets  quite  entire  acute ,  petals  fhorter 
than  the  calyx  quite  entire  acute.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  herbaceous,  trailing.  Leaves  almoft  Cir¬ 
cular,  ftnooth,  grayifh.  Flowers  axillary,  on  very 
long  peduncles;  compofed  of  five  acute-pointed  petals, 
the  two  upper  large  and  rounded,  the  three  under 
narrow  jointed  together  at  bottom  and  lengthened  out 
into  a  tail  two  inches  long.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
this,  one  with  a  deep  orange-coloured  flower  inclined 
to  red,  and  the  other  with  a  pale  yellow  flower. 

[This  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  next  by  its  fmall- 
nefs,  and  by  the  points  at  the  top  of  the  petals,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  nerves  in  the  leaves.  It  was  culti¬ 
vated  in  1596  by  Gerarde,  and  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Parkinfon  in  1629  ;  but  it  was  afterwards  loft  in 
our  gardens,  till  it  was  lately  re-introduced  by  Dr.  J.  E- 
Smith,  who  by  diftributing  it  to  his  friends,  and  the 
nurfery-men  near  London,  has  again  rendered  it  tole¬ 
rably  plentiful q.j  Mr.  Miller  (in  1768)  fays  only  it 
is  lefs  common  at  prefent  in  the  Englifh  gardens  than 
the  fecond. 

Linneus  fays,  it  became  known  at  Lima  in  1580  by 
Dodonmus.  That  author  informs  us,  that  he  law  thie¬ 
very  rare  foreign  plant  at  Cologne,  in  the  garden  df 
Chriftina  Bertolf,  widow  of  Joachin  Hopper,  and  that 
fhe  had  the  feed  from  Spain.] 

2.  The  fecond  fort  is  larger  in  all  its  parts.  The 
borders  of  the  leaves  are  indented  almoft  into  lobes ; 
and  the  petals  are  rounded  at  the  top.  There  are  two 
colours  of  this,  as  of  the  former,  and  alfo  a  variety 
with  double  flowers,  as  in  that. 

[The  fruit  confifts  of  three  berries,  (fome  confider 
them  rather  as  nuts), — becoming  juicelefs  when  ripe, 
fungous,  deeply  grooved  and  wrinkled,  gibbous  on 
one  fide,  angular  on  the  other,  narrowing  upwards. 
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of  a  dirty  white  colour.  Seeds  folitary,  of  an  oblong 
fpheroidal  form:,  but  wrinkled  by  age,  lbaped  as  the 
berry  is  externally,  rufefcent,  terminated  at  top  by  the 
umbilical  chord r.] 

The  flowers  of  this  fpecies  being  larger  and  making 
a  finer  appearance  than  thofe  of  the  preceding,  was 
probably  the  reafon  why  that  was  negletfted,  and  for 
a  time  in  a  manner  loft  to  our  gardens.  They  are 
both  natives  of  Peru,  and  commonly  efteemed  to  be 
annual  plants,  though  they  may  be  continued  through 
the  winter,  if  they  are  kept  in  pots,  and  fheltered 
in  a  green  houfe  or  giafs  cafe,  in  like  manner  as  the 
variety  with  double  flowers  is  preferved. 

Tlie  ftalks  will  climb  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  when 
they  are  trained  up,  and  thus  the  flowers  make  a  good 
appearances  but  when  they  trail  upon  the  ground, 
they  will  fpread  over  the  neighbouring  plants  and 
become  unfightly. 

The  flowers  are  frequently  eateh  in  fallads;  they 
have  a  warm  tafte  like  the'  garden  Crefs,  arid  hence 
the  plant  has  its  common  name  of  Nafturtium  ;  they 
are  likewife  ufed  for  garnifhing  difhes.  The  feeds  are 
pickled,  and  by  fome  are  preferred  to  moft  pickles 
foi  iaucc,  under  the  falfe  name  of  capers. 

[It  begins  to  flow*  in  july,  and  continues  till  the 
approach  of-  winter. 

Ehfabeth  Chriftina,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Lin- 
neus,  we  are  informed  by  her  father,  obferved  the 
flowers  of  the  great  Indian  Crefs  to  emit  fpontaneoufly, 
at  certain  intervals,  lparks  like  elebtric  ones,  vifible 
ioniy  in  the  evening,  (ante  crepufculum.) 

It  is  faid  by  Linneus  to  have  been  firft  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  care  of  Count  Bewerning,  in  1684. — 
Ir  lo,  it  quickly  migrated  into  England,  for  accord- 
ing  to  Coll  in  foil  s  manufcripts,  it  was  introduced  in 
*68 6  by  Dr.  Lumley  Lloyd3. 

3.  This  agrees  with  the  other  Tropaeolums  in  fiature, 
fize,  &c.  The  leaves  are  different,  not  being  peltate, 
but  widely  cuneate,  nodding^  moftly  five-lobed,  with 
tne  lobes  fharpifh ;  they  are  naked,  nerved,  veined, 
three ^  times  fhorter  than  the  petiole,  with  the  whole 
margin  afccnding,  efpecially  the  lateral  one,  which  is 
fo  united  to  the  oppofite  bafe,  as  to  form  there  an 
almoff  cowled  leaf,  and  the  moft  flighdy  peltate  of 
any.  Nebtary  blunt.  Corolla  fcarcely  ever  deter¬ 
minate.  This  plant  took  its  rife  from  the  preceding 
at  Stockholm,  in  the  Ehrenreich  garden,  and  can 
seldom  be  increafed  by  feeds,  but  by  flips  or  cuttings. 

4.  Root  annual.  Leaves  flightly  peltate,  deeply  five- 
cleft:  the  middle  fegment  three-lobed,  the  next  with 
a  Angle  outer  lobe.  Petals  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  ciliate-multifid.  Tube  of  the  calyx  thickilh, 
rhuch  longer  than  the  corolla  h 

According  to  Wilkie  now,  the  petals  are  longer  than 
the  calyx,  laciniated,  ciliate  and  pale  yellow. 

Native  or  Peru.  Introduced  in  1775,  by  Benjamin 
Bewick,  Efq.  It  flowers  in  feptember  and  October  \ 

5.  Leaflets  oval,  Tubpetioled.  All  the  petals  feflile 
and  Ihort.  Native  of  Monte  Video x.] 


propagation  and  culture. 

1,  2.  Sow  the  feeds  in  april,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  where  their  ftalks 
may  have  fupport.  The  varieties  with  double  flowers 
are  continued  by  cuttings,  and  are  kept  under  lhelter 
all,  winter. 

[The  fm after  fort  fhould  be  raifed  on  a  hot-bed, 
like  other  tender  annuals,  if  we  with  to  have  it  flower 
early  in  the  fummer,  continue  long  in  bloflom,  and 
produpe  perfeft  feeds,  But  it  will  grow  readily  in  the 
open  air,  in  warm  flieltered  fi  relations y.  The  greater 
fort  may  alfo  be  brought  forward  in  a  hot-bed, ^if  the 
flowers  or  fruit  are  wanted  for  ufe.  But  plants  will 
.come  up  fpontaneoufly  from  feeds  dropped  in  the 
autumn,  which  is  rather  extraordinary  in  a  Peruvian 
plant. 

TRO  PHIS.  ( From  r (n<p<o,  nutrio :  on  account  of  its  nou- 
rijhing  quality  as  fodder  ft  cattle .) 
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tdn.  £en.  n.  1103.  Reich,  n.  1207.  Schreb. 

*5°2v  7uJf-  44 2 •  Browne.  Bucephalon.  Lin* 
gen.  ed .  6.  p.  575, 

Clair.  22.  4.  Dicecia  Tetrandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Calyciflor a.  Incert*  fedis.  ju(T. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  obtufe,  fpfeading. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  longer  than  the  ebrolisu 

*  Female  on  a  diflinbt  plant. 

Cal.  one-leafed,  very  fmall,  clofely  invefting  the  germ. 
Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform*  two-parted.  Slimas 
adnate.  * 

Per.  Berry  fubftriated,  wrinkled,  one-celled. 

Seed  Angle,  fubglobular. 

essential  character, 

MaLe.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  four-petalled. 

ft  em.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Style  two-parted'.  Berrt 
one-feeded.  ^ 


Gartner. 
0  Port.  kew. 


9  Hort.  kew. 
x  Lamarck. 
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SPECIES. 

Trophis  americana.  The  Ramoon  Tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  1451.  fyfl.  88i.  Reich.  4.  239.  amoen. 
5;  4io.  Brown,  jam.  357.  t.  37.  f.  Swartz 
°bf.  372. 

£>.  Bucephalon  racemofum.  Lin.  fpec .  1.  i66p. 

B,  frubtn  racemofo  rubro.  Plum.  gen.  52.  ic.  67. 

bE  SCRIPT  ION,  &e. 

I.  This  is  a  tree  twenty  feet  high  at  moft,  with 
nearly  upright,  round,  even  branches.  Leaves  oblong, 
acuminate  with  the  poirit  blunt,  entire,  beneath  netted- 
veined  and  paler.  Male  flowers  in  peduncled  roundifh 
aments,  an  inch  long,  ereeft,  axillary,  fubfolitary  ■ 
flowers  approximating,  minute,  whitifh.  Female 
flowers  in  axillary  racemes,  two  together,  longer  than 
tne  petioles,  corfipofed  of  feven  or  eight  feflile,  alter¬ 
nate,  horizontal  flowers.  Germ  pubefeent:  ftyle 
parted  to  the  bafe  j  fegments  length  of  the  germ, 
fpread ing  and  bent  down,  with  ferruginous  hairs  on 

them.  The  fruit  is  a  ftriated,  one-feeded  drupe.  A 

clammy  very  white  milky  juice  flows  from  an  incifion 
m  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  or  from  the  branches  when 

\°  ^caves  an^  twigs  make  an  agreeable 

whole  fome  fodder  for  aft  forts  of  cattle,  and  are  often 
ufed  as  fuch  in  dry  feafons,  in  the  inland  woody  parts 
of  Jamcuca,  where  grafs  is  frequently  very  fcarce. 
1  he  berries  (or  drupes,  as  Swartz  calls  them)  are  ge- 
nera.ly  about  the  fize  of  large  grapes,  and  of  an  agree¬ 
able  pleafant  flavour a. 

in^fw  fl°T  n°nly  °^/amaic^  but  of  other  Hands 
m  5  eL7  a  Indies,  m  dry  expofed  fituations  b. 

p.  I  he  leaves  of  this  are  ovate,  acuminate,  quite 
entire,  alternate,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Spikes 
Jateial,  folitary.  Native  Gf  America c.  Perhaps  a 
different  fpecies.  * 

Koenig  found  another  fpecies  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
which  he  named  Trophis  afpera,  or  Rough-leaved 
IcTls  thus  charafterized  and  deferibed  by 

Refearcher  ^  ^  f°Urth  Volume  of  the 

Male  Flowers. 

Cal.  Common  imbricated :  leaflets  fix  or  eight,  ovate, 
aciue  fmall,  expanding,  withering,  containing  gene¬ 
rally  from  five  to  feven  florets:  partial  four-parted ; 
dtviflons  ovate,  expanded,  villous.  < 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  you  afliime  the  calyx. 

Stam.  moftly  four  (in  fome  three,  in  one  five.)  Fita* 
ments  awl-fhaped,  flelfty,  rather  compreffed,  fpread- 
ing  over  the  divifions  of  the  calyx,  and  adhering  to 
them  at  the  point;  Anthers  double,  folded. 

The  buds  elaftic,  fpringing  open  on  a  touch. 

Female  Flowers. 

Cal.  fou  rep  arte  d *  diviflons  ovate,  ebneave,  pointed 

permanent,  propped  by  two  fmall  brakes,  unlefs  you 
call  them  the  calyx.  ' 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  you  give  the  calyx  that  name. 

l%]avGArm  roUndlfh*  /tyk  very  fhort,  cylindric, 
htigma  long,  two-parted,  permanent. 
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Ps*.  Berry  one-feeded,  navelled,  fmooth,  fomewhat 
flattened. 

.SEIDfi“ rbuse,  feme  obovate  feme  oblong  feme 
oval,  pointed,  irregularly  notched,  alternate  (feme 
oppofite),  crowded?  crifp,  very  rough  veined  and 
pafer  beneath,  ftnoother  and  dark  above.  Berry  deep 
yellow.  The  Pandits  having  only  obterved  the  m 
plant,  infill  that  it  bears  no  fruit.  Female  flowers 
axillary,  from  one  to  four  or  five  in  an  axil. 

On  poor  rocky  foil  it  is  low  and  bufhy, 
plains  it  is  a  tree  of  confiderable  magnitude.  From 
lan  idea  of  its  aftringent  or  antifeptic  virtue,  the  natives 
ufe  little  pieces  of  the  wood,  fpht  at  one  end  into* 
kind  of  brufh,  for  cleaning  their  teeth. 

True  Love.  See  Paris. 

Trumpet  Flower.  See  Bignonta.  < 

Trumpet  Honeysuckle.  .  See  Lonicera. 

Tsiageri  Nuren.  See  Diofcorea. 

Tsiama  Pullu.  See  Panicum. 

Tsiam  Cumulu.  See  Orobanche. 

Tsiam  Paca.  See  Michelia.  . 

Tsiam  Pangam.  See  Cafalpinia. 

Tsiana  Kua.  See  Cojius. 

Tsianga  Puspam.  See  Gratiola. 

Tsiela.  See  Ficus. 

Tsieli.  See  Scirpus. 

Tsiem  Tani.  See  Rumphia. 

Tsiera  Belutta.  See  Celofia. 

Tsieregam  Mulla.  See  Nyffanthes . 

Tsiere  Mar  am.  See  Croton. 

Tsieria  Kuren  Pallu.  See  Perotis. 

Tsieria  Maya  Nari.  See  Gratiola. 

Tsieria  Samstravadi.  See  Eugenia. 

Tsierou  Kandel.  See  Rhizophora.  , 

Tsierou  Mau  Mar avar a.  See  Epidendrum. 

Tsierou  Pouna.  See  Calophyllum. 

Tsieru.  See  Calamus. 

Tsieru  Kirganeli.  See  Phyllanthus.  _ 

Tsieru  Kotsijelleti  Pullu.  See  Eriocaulon. 

Tsieru  Parua.  See  Sida. 

Tsieru  Tsiurel.  See  Calamus  Rotang. 

Tsieru  Valli  Panna.  See  Ophiogloffum . 

Tsieru  Veela.  See  Cleome . 

Tsieru  Uren.  See  Melocbia. 

Tsietti  Mandaru.  See  Poinciana. 

Tsietti  Pu.  See  Chryfanthemum  indicum. 

Tsjin  Kin.  See  Lagerjlroemia. 

Tsiovanna  areli.  See  Nerium. 

Tsitti  Pullu.  See  Cynojurus. 

Tsiude  Maram.  See  Jufticia. 

Tsiunda  Tsiera.  See  ELottonia. 

Tsiuria  Cranti.  See  Ipomxa. 

Tsubakki.  See  Camellia. 

Tsutsusi.  See  Azalea. 

Tuba  Baccifera.  See  Menifpermunt. 

Tuber.  See  'Ey  coper  don. 

Dr.  Withering  feparates  the  Lycoperdons  that  are 
more  folid,  Itemlefs,  do  not  become  powdery,  nor 
open  at  top,  under  this  name  of  Tuber. 

Dr.  Withering  names  the  eatable  Truffle,  (in  fome 
places  called  Trubs ),  Tuber  cibarium.  It  is  globular, 
the  fize  of  a  large  plumb,  whitifh,  rugged  with  ele¬ 
vated  dots,  in  the  centre  containing  a  brown  powder 
like  that  of  Lycoperdon  Bovifta,  but  in  imall  quan¬ 
tity,  opening  with  a  rentd.  It  is  found  under  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five 
inches.  It  has  no  proper  root;  the  colour  is  dark 
approaching  to  blacknefs :  when  young  it  is  white 
within,  but  when  old  black  with  whitifh  veins e. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  of  the  efculent  Fungi. 
Dogs  are  taught  to  hunt  it ;  when  they  feent  it,  they 
bark  a  little,  and  begin  to  fcratch  up  the  earth.  In 
Italy,  they  watch  the  pigs,  who  root  it  up.  In 
England,  it  is  found  in  high  woods  and  paflures,  and 
on  the  dov/ns  of  Wiltfhire,  Hampfhire  and  Kent f. 

It  is  faid  that  T ruffles  may  be  cut  by  their  eyes, 
like  Potatoes,  and  propagated  in  the  fame  manner. 
1  hey  delight  in  a  clayey  foil,  and  in  fhady  places. 
r>  tt  t?  rt  r  a  See  Cijlus. 


Tuberaria. 

I. inn.  fuec. 
% 


e  Bulllard. 


f  Withering. 


Tuberose.  See  Polianthes. 

TULBAGIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  from  de  Tulbagli, 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  a  patron  of  Botany, 
who  fent  the  Cape  plants  to  the  Burmanns  in  Holland. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  435.  Sckreb.  n.  549.  G<ertn, 
t.  16.  fuff.  54. 

ClafT.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogyma. 

Nat.  order  of  Spathacea.  Narciffi  JufT, 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Spathe  two-valved,  oblong,  membranaceous; 

with  the  flowers  peduncled.  _  a 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  lanceolate,  length  of  the  nectary, 
placed  on  the  tube,  three  in  the  middle,  three  behind 
the  border.  Neff  ary  one-petalled,  cylindrical  ;  with 
the  border  fix-parted,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  very  fhort,  three  m  the  throat, 
three  within  the  tube.  Anthers  fomewhat  oblong 
&cutc 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  ovate.  Style  cylindrical,  fhort* 
Stirma  turbinate,  hollow. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  fubtrigonal,  three-celled,  three* 
valved :  partition  contrary  to  the  valves. 

Seeds  two  in  a  cell.  G.  .  .  _ 

Obs.  Corolla  one-petalled,  funnel-form,  with  a  fix- 
cleft  border.  Nectary  crowning  the  aperture , 
three-leaved-,  leaflets  bifid.  G.  It  cannot  be 
ajfociated  with  Narciffus,  on  account  of  its  fupe¬ 
rior  Germ.  The  corolla  bears  more  refemblance 
to  the  Hyacinth. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  funnel-form,  with  a  fix-cleft  border.  Neff,  crown¬ 
ing  the  aperture,  three-leaved ;  leaflets  bifid,  the  fizc- 
of  the  border.  Capf.  fuperior. 

species. 

1.  Tuibagia  alliacea.  Narciffus-leaved  Tulbagia. 

Lin.fyft.  316.  mild.  2.  33.  fuppL  1 93- 

prodr.  60. 

T.  capenfis.  Lin.  mant.  223*  facqu.  hort,  2.  E  * I5* 
Reich,  fyfl.  2.  16. 

T.  inodora.  Gartn.  fruff.  T.  57* 

Neff  ary  one-leafed,  fix-toothed. 

2.  Tulbagia  cepacea. 

Lin.  Jy ft.  316.  JVilld.  2.  34*  1 94'  Thunb . 

prodr.  60. 

Neff  ary  three-leaved. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Stature  of  Galanthus  or  Snow  drop.  Root 
bulbous,  with  numerous  thick  fubfufiform  fibres. 
Leaves  radical,  numerous,  linear,  even.  .  Scape  twice 
as  Ion"  as  the  leaves.  The  fpathe  contains  from  five 
to  feven  flowers.  Corolla  green,  like  the  oriental 
Hyacinth,  with  a  ftnall  acute  border.  Neftary  very 
dark  purple,  length  of  the  border5. 

Leaves  almoft  filiform,  fomewhat  flefhy.  Scape  a 
foot  high.  Spathe  umbelliferous,  two-valved.  Flowers 
drooping,  dufky  purple.  Corolla  one-petalled,  tu¬ 
bular,  gibbous  at  the  bafe :  border  fix-parted,  with 
the  parts  linear  obtufe  fpreading  length  of  the  tube. 
Nedtary  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  fix-toothed 
but  very  indiftin&ly,  obtufe,  thick,  length  of  the 
border.  Filaments  none:  anthers  fix  fefflle  ovate 
twin,  the  three  upper  alternate,  under  the  top  of  the 
nectary,  the  three  lower  in  the  nettary,  below  the 
others.  Germ  fuperior:  ftyle  fhort:  ftigma  fimple, 
obtufe.  Capfule  ovate,  triangular,  obtufe,  three- 
celled,  three- valved.  Seeds  many,  comprefled,  almoft 
triangular h. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  where  it 
flowers  in  auguft. — Here  it  flowers  in  may ;  and  was 
introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon1. 

1.  Root  bundled.  Leaves  radical,  from  two  to 
four,  lanceolate -linear,  fomewhat  flefhy..  Scape  a 
fpan  high.  Spathe  umbelliferous,  two-valved.  Flowers 
erett,  purple.  Corolla  one-petalled,  tubular,  gi 
bous  at  the  bafe :  border  fix-parted,  with  the  parts 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  fpreading,  length  of  the  tube. 
Anthers  fefflle  below  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  the 
three  upper  ones  alternate.  It  differs  from  the  tint 
in  being  of  fraaller  ftature,  and  in  having  a  three- 

h  Linn.  fuppL  1  Hort.  kew. 

leaved 
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leaved  ne£b.ry.  Native  of  the  Cape.  Both  fpecies 
fmell  ftrong  of  Garlick,  when  the  leaves  are  rubbed 
or  broken  k.  By  Gaertner’s  naming  the  firft  inodora, 

I  fhould  fuppofe  he  found  little  or  none  of  this  finch 
in  it.] 

TULiPA.  ( From  the  refemhlance  of  the  flower  to  the 
jaflern  head-drejs  called  Tulipan  or  Turban.  Gerarde 
calls  it  Turkes  Cap  Dalmatian  Cap  or  Tulipa.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  415.  Reich,  n.  448.  Schreb.  n.  563. 
Tournef.  t.  199,  200.  faff.  48.  G'ar'tn.  t.  17. 
Claft.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Coronaria.  Lilia  JutT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  beli-lhaped.  Petals  fix,  ovate-oblong,  concave 
’  erect. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  very  Ihort.  Anthers 
quadrangular,  oblong,  ereft,  diftant. 

Pist.  Germ  large,  oblong,  from  three-cornered  round. 
Style  none.  Stigma  three-lobed,  triangular:  angles 
protuberant,  bifid :  permanent. 

Per.  Capfule  three-fided,  three-celled,  three-valved : 

valves  ciliare  at  the  edge,  ovate. 

Seeds  numerous,  flat,  incumbent  in  a  double  rotv,  feiiii- 
circular,  feparated  by  fimilar  flocks. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor .  fix-petalled,  bell-lhaped.  Style  none. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Tulipa  fylveftris.  Wild  or  yellow  Tulip. 

Lin.  fpec.  438.^7?.  325.  Reich.  2.  50.  Willd.  2. 
96.  fl .  fuec.  n.  284.  Wither,  ar.  ed.  3.  336. 
Smith  brit.  361.  engl.  bot.  t.  63.  Abbot  bedfl.  n. 
253.  Fl.  dan.  i.  37 5.  Hoffm.  germ.  118.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  152.  2.  397.  Hall,  helv.n.  1236.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  407.  Leers  her  born.  n.  259.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  248.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1891.  Pallas 
it.  3.  562.  Desfonti,  atlant.  294.  Gouan  illuflr. 
25.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  96.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  179. 
T.  minor  lutea  italica.  Bauh.  pin.  63. 

T.  minor  lutea  narbonenfis.  Bauh.  hifl.  2.  677.  Raii 
hifl.  1149. 

T.  narbonenfis.  Cluj.  hifl.  1.  15 1.  Bod.  pempt.  22 
T.  bononienfis.  Ger.  116.  1.  emac.  138.  1. 
p.  T.  turcica.  Roth,  cat'al.  1.  45. 

T.  minor  lutea  gallica.  Bauh.  pin.  63.  Sauv.  monfp. 

306.  TouYnef.  inft.  376.^  Mor.hift.J.  4.  t.  17 ./.  9. 
Flower  Jolitary  nodding  a  little ,  fligma  obtufe  three-fided , 
flamens  hairy  at  the  bafe ,  leaves  lanceolate. 

£2.  Tulipa  luaveolens.  Early  dwarf  Tulip. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  97.  Roth,  catal.  1.  45. 
T.  pumilio.  Lob.  ic.  127. 

Stem  one-flowered  pubefcent ,  flower  eredt ,  petals  obtufe 
fmooth ,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate.~\ 

3.  Tulipa  gefneriana.  Common  garden  Tulip. 

Lin.  fpec.  438.  Reich.  2.  50.  Willd.  2.  97.  hort. 
cliff.  118.  upf.  82.  Pallas  it.  3.652.  Kniph. 
cent.  1.  n.  95,  96.  Knorr.  del.  1.  /.  T.  et  T.  1. 
2.  3.  Thornton. 

T.  hortenfis.  Gtertn.  frudt .  1.  64. 

T.  prascox  &  ferotina.  Bauh.  pin.  57>  &c*  Laii 
hifl.  1 14 6.  Cluf.  hifl.  1.  138,  &c.  Ger.  117. 

emac.  138.  3.  139,  &c. 

T.  turcarum.  Cord.  hifl.  213. 

Tulipa.  Bod.  pempt.  231.  Befl.  eyft.  vern.  2.  t.  7. 
/.  4.  5. — 3.  /.  10./.  3.  t.  17./.  2. — 4.  t.  1—9,  &c. 
Park  par  ad.  45,  &c.  Mor.  hifl.  f.  4.  t.  17.  /.  1. 
Stem,  one-flowered  fmooth,  flower  erect ,  petals  obtufe 
fmooth,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate. 

[4.  Tulipa  biflora.  Two -flowered  Tulip. 

Lin.  fyft.  325.  Willd.  2.  98 .Juppl.  196.  Pallas 
it.  3.  app.  n.  86.  t.  D.  /.  3. 

Flowers  eredt  flattijh,  ft  cm  two-leaved  and  two  or  three- 
flowered,  leaves  linear-fubulate. 

5.  Tulipa  breyniana.  Cape  Tulip. 

Lin.  fpec.  438.  Reich.  2.  51.  Willd.  2.  98..  Thunb. 
prcdr.  65. 

Sifyrinchium,  ex  phoeniceo  fuaverubente  flore  tethi- 
opicum.  Breyn.  cent.  t.  26.  Rudb.elyf.  2.  1 3./.  11. 
Stem  many -flowered,  many-leaved ,  leaves  linear. 
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DESCRIPTIONS,  & C. 

1.  Bulb  ovafie,  gibbous.  Stem  quite  Ample,  nearly 
upright,  round,  fmooth,  leafy  in  the  middle,  atte¬ 
nuated  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  alternate,  flightly  em¬ 
bracing,  lanceolate,  acute,  keeled,  glaucefcent.  blower 
always  yellow,  greenifh  on  the  outfide.  Petals  elliptic- 
lanceolate,  without  any  neflary.  Filaments  flatted. 
Anthers  terminating,  verfatile,  oblong.  Germ  three- 
cornered.  Stigma  fefllle,  three-cornered '. 

The  wild  Tulip  has  moft  of  thefe  characters  in 
common  with  the  garden  fpecies;  but  the  circum- 
ftances  that  abundantly  diftinguilh  this  are  the  narrow 
leaves,  the  nodding  flower,  the  hairinefs  at  the  bafe 
of  the  flamens  and  on  the  tips  of  the  petals,  and  efpe- 
cially  the  Ample  obtufe  form  of  the  fligma,  which  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  garden  iulip:  the 
flower  too  is  fragrant ;  the  pollen  yellow,  not  black; 
and  the  anthers  remarkably  long.  In  Flora  Danica 
they  are  reprefented  fliort  and  round  m. 

Leers  remarks,  that  all  the  petals  are  villofe  at  the 
tip,  and  the  three  inner  ones  at  the  bafe  alfo. 
Desfontaines  obferves,  that  the  petals  are  acute,  the 
three  outer  ones  narrower  by  half,  and  greenifh  on  the 
outfide.  .  .  . 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Germany  and 
Switzerland ;  alfo  of  Siberia  and  Barbary.  It  was  firft 
given  as  a  native  or  at  lead  a  naturalized  fpecies,  in 
Englifh  Botany,  from  the  obfervations  of  W.  Mathew, 
Efq.  who  found  it  in  an  old  chalk-pit  near  Bury ; 
and  on  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rofe  of  Norwich,  and  o  f 
Dr.  Smith,  who  have  both  found  it  in  a  chalk-pit  near 
that  city.  It  has  alfo  been  obferved  near  Bury  by 
Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum,  Bart,  and  at  Whipfnade, 
on  the  borders  of  Hertfordfihire  and  Bediordfhire,  by 
the  Rev.  D.  Jenks.  It  grows  in  a  bed  of  good  mould, 
above  the  chalk,  the  roots  lying  feveral  inches  below 
the  furface,  and  flowers  in  april n. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  flower  does  not  begin  to 
open  till  about  ten  o’clock ;  whereas  the  garden  Tulip 
opens  before  eight  a.  m.  He  reports,-  from  P^r- 
hinfon,  that  the  roots  boiled,  and  eaten  wfith  oil  and 
pepper,  are  fapid  and  wholefome :  whereas  LEaller 
fays  they  are  acrid  and  caufe  vomiting. 

According  to  the  Kew  catalogue,  it  was  cultivated 
in  1597  by  Gerarde.]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  was  for¬ 
merly  preferved  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  but  fince  fo 
many  varieties  of  the  third  fort  have  been  propagated 
in  England,  that  has  been  rejedted,  and  is  now  only 
to  be  found  in  old  neglected  gardens. 

[2.  This  is  diftinguifhed  both  from  the  preceding 
and  fucceeding  fpecies,  by  its  pubefcent  fcape,  thread¬ 
ing  fweet-fmelling  corolla,  the  earhnefs  ofpts  flower¬ 
ing,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  its  fize.  Native  of  the  South 
of  Europe 6. 

3  Stem  nearly  upright  or  bending  a  little,  taller 
and  ftronger  than  in  the  firft,  from  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height.  Leaves  three,  four  or  five,  em¬ 
bracing,  doubled,  lanceolate,  acute,  nerved,  glaucous; 
the  loweft  near  the  bulb  two  inches  and  a  half  wide, 
the  others  gradually  narrower.  Flower  large,  eredt; 
in  a  wild  ftate,  moft  commonly  red  with  a  black  Bale ; 
petals  ovate,  blunt,  fmooth.  Anthers  commonly  very 
dark-coloured  or  black.  Stigma  three-lobed,  each  lobe 
bifid,  bent  back,  and  the  edge  curled  back.— Capfule 
fuperior,  of  a  triangular  prifmatic  form,  three-grooved, 
tranfverfely  ftriated  :  valves  having  a  partition  in  the 
middle,  and  ciliate  at  the  futures  with  white  Alky  vibriflie 
turned  inwards.  Seeds  obovate,  narrowed  towards  the 
navel,  flat  on  both  Aides,  margined,  rufefcent,  faftened  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  a  double  row  to  the  central  margin  of  the 
partitions.  Before  the  fruit  is  fully  ripe,  the  vibrifiae 
in  this  genus,  and  in  that  of  Fritillaria,  are  glued  to¬ 
gether  into  three  thin  membranes,  which  being  inter- 
pofed  between  the  columns  of  feeds,  make  the  unripe 
capfules  Ax-celled p. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  the  Levant.  Linneus 
(from  Gefner)  fays,  Cappadocia,  whence  it  came  to 
Europe  in  1559.  It  is  common  in  Syria,  and  is  lup- 
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pofetl  by  fome  to  be  the  lily  of  the  field  alluded  to  by 
our  Saviour.  In  Perfia,  where  it  is  abundant,  they 
confider  it  as  the  emblem  of  perfect  lovers.  When 
a  young  man,  fays  Chardin,  prefents  one  to  his  miftrefs, 
he  wives  her  to  underftand,  by  the  general  colour  of 
the°flower,  that  he  is  on  fire  with  her  beauty,  and  by 
the  black  bale  of  it,  that  his  heart  is  burnt  to  a  coal. 
Chardin  faw  it  on  the  northern  confines  of  Arabia. 
Rauwolff  found  it  at  Aleppo,  and  on  mount  Libanus; 
Shaw,  between  Jaffa  and  Rama ;  Bufbequius,  between 
Adrianople  and  Conftantinople,  every  where  in  abun¬ 
dance,  with  Narciffus,  Hyacinths,  &c.  in  the  middle 
of  winter.  It  grows  alfo  in  Macedonia,  Thrace, 
and  the  Crimea.  According  to  Clufius,  the  early- 
blowing  flowers  were  brought  to  Coaftantinople  from 
Cavala,  a  town  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Macedonia; 
and  the  late-blowing  ones,  from  Caffa,  a  town  in  the 
Crimea. 

Conrad  Gefner  firft  made  the  eaftern  Tulip  known 
by  a  defcription  and  figure.  In  his  additions  to  Cordus, 
he  tells  us  that  he  firft  faw  it  in  the  beginning  of  april 
1559  at  Augfbourg,  in  the  garden  of  John  Henry 
Harwart.  The  feeds  were  brought  from  Conftan¬ 
tinople,  or  according  to  others  from  Cappadocia. 
Balbinus  afierts,  that  Bufbequius  brought  the  firft 
Tulip  roots  to  Prague,  whence  they  were  fpread  all 
over  Germany.  Bufbequius  himlelf  fays,  in  a  letter 
written  1554,  that  this  flower  was  then  new  to  him. 
We  know  that  he  collected  natural  curiofities,  and 
brought  many  from  the  Levant.  He  relates  that  he 
paid  very  dear  to  the  Turks  for  Tulips;  but  he  no 
where  affirms  that  he  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  , 
from  the  Eaft.  In  1565,  there  were  Tulips  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Fugger,  from  whom  Gefner  wifhed  to 
procure  fome q. 

Clufius  informs  us,  that  Augerius  de  Bufbeque 
(Bufbequius)  received  a  great  quantity  of  the  feed, 
together  with  many  bulbs,  from  Conftantinople,  the 
year  that  Clufius  came  to  Vienna,  and  going  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  to  France,  he  left  them  under  the  care  of  Clufius, 
who  in  1575  and  the  following  year,  committed  them 
to  the  ground  in  a  heap,  thinking  they  were  fo  old  and 
withered  that  they  would  not  come  to  any  thing ;  they 
grew  however,  and  produced  a  great  variety  of  flowers. 

Clufius  relates  alfo  that  he  .gave  more  than  a 
hundred  bulbs  to  an  apothecary  at  Vienna  to  be  pre- 
ferved  in  fugar,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  roots  of 
the  Orchis,  with  a  view  to  afcertain  whether  they  had 
not  the  fame  qualities,  but  he  negledted  the  bufinels. 
However  in  the  year  1 592,  John  Muler,  another 
apothecary,  preferved  a  quantity  of  the  roots,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  far  more  fweet  and  pleafant 
than  Orchis  roots,  but  whether  they  had  the  fame 
virtues  was  not  afcertained.  A  merchant  of  Antwerp 
had  a  cargo  of  the  roots  thirty  years  before  this  (1562), 
and  taking  them  for  a  fort  of  onion,  ordered  fome  to 
be  roafted  under  embers,  and  ate  them  with  oil  and 
vinegar  like  common  onions :  the  reft  he  let  in  the 
kitchen  garden  among  the  cabbages,  where  moft  of 
them  perifhed,  except  a  few  that  George  Rye,  a 
merchant  of  Mecklin  took  under  his  care,  and  which 
produced  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers. 

According  to  the  Kew  catalogue  the  Tulip  was 
cultivated  in  England,  by  Mr.  James  Garret,  in  1577. 
Reference  is  made  to  Gerarde’s  herbal,  published  in 
*597  :  where  it  is  faid — c<  my  loving  friend  Mafter 
“  James  Garret,  a  curious  fearcher  of  fimples,  and 
<c  learned  apothecary  in  London,  hath  undertaken  to 
tc  find  out  if  it  were  poffible,  the  infinite  forts,  by 
“  diligent  fowing  of  their  feeds,  and  by  planting  thofe 
“  of  his  own  propagation,  and  by  others  received 
cc  from  his  friends  beyond  the  leas,  for  the  fpace  of 
“  twenty  years  not  being  yet  able  to  attain  to  the 
{c  end  of  his  travaile,  for  that  each  new  year  bringeth 
forth  new  plants  of  fundry  colours  not  before  feen :  all 
“  'winch  to  defcribe  particularly  were  to  roll  Sifyphus 
ftone,  or  number  the  fands.”  Gerarde  fays  alfo, 
tiat  he  received  it  from  Aleppo,  and  he  mentions 
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Mafter  Garth,  a  worfhipful  gentlemah,  as  a  cultivator' 
of  this  bulb. 

This  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Tulip  into 
England  is  confirmed  by  the  remembrances  for  Mafter 
S.  by  Richard  Hakluyt,  in  1582,  wherein  it  is  faid, 
— “  now  within  thele  four  years  there  have  been 
“  brought  in  England,  from  Vienna  in  Auftrla,  divers 
“  kinds  of  flowers  called  Tulipaa.” 

They  firft  appeared  in  Provence,  in  the  garden  of 
the  celebrated  Peyrefc. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century  the 
Tulip  became  the  objedt  of  a  confiderable  trade,  and 
the  price  of  the  roots  rofe  higher  than  that  of  the 
moft  precious  metals.  It  was  chiefly  carried  on  in 
fome  cities  of  the  Netherlands,  and  role  to  its  greateft 
height  in  1634  and  the  three  following  years.  For 
one  root  of  a  variety  called  the  Viceroy ,  articles  to  the 
value  of  2500  florins  were  agreed  to  be  delivered. 
The  Semper  Augufius  has  been  ofterf  fold  for  2000 
florins :  one  perfon  agreed  to  give  4.600  florins,  with 
a  new  carriage,  two  horfes  and  complete  harnefs; 
and  another  agreed  to  give  twelve  acres  of  land  for 
a  Angle  root.  The  trade  was  generally  followed  for 
a  time,  but  it  was  a  mere  gambling  bufinefs,  like  the 
Miflifippi  and  South  fea  fchemes,  and  was  rightly 
named  Tulipomania r. 

No  plant  affords  more  varieties  than  the  Tulip^ 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  has  two  flowers ;  fix  petals 
is  the  regular  number,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
feven  or  eight,  and  the  flowers  are  fometimes  quite 
double ;  fome  of  the  varieties  produce  their  flowers 
earlier  than  others,;  and  the  capfules  are  not  very 
unfrequently  four-fided  and  four-celled.  But  the  molt 
remarkable  variation  in  the  Tulip  is  in  the  colours  of 
the  petals,  an  almoft  infinite  variety  of  thefe  having 
been  produced  by  art. 

The  old  authors  divided  Tulips  into  Pracoces  or 
early-blowers,  and  Serotina  or  late-blowers,  with  an 
intermediate  divifion  of  Bubia  Mediae,  doubtful  or 
middle-blowers,  which  flowered  between  the  two 
others,  and  for  the  moft  part  rather  belonged  to  the 
late-blowers.  Modem  florifts  have  almoft  negledted 
the  early-blowers.  J 

Thefe  are  not  near  fo  fair,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  nor  do 
they  rife  half  lo  high  as  the  late  ones ;  but  they  are 
chiefly  valued  for  appearing  early  in  the  fpring :  fome 
of  them  will  flower  the  middle  of  march  in  mild 
feafons,  if  planted  in  a  warm  border  near  a  wall  or 
other  fhelter,  and  others  will  fucceed  them,  fo  that 
they  will  keep  flowering  until  the  general  feafon  for 
thefe  flowers  is  come,  which  is  towards  the  end  of 
april.  As  thefe  early-blowers  are  few  in  comparifon. 
with  the  others,  Mr.  Miller  gives  the  names  of  the. 
principal  ones,  to  the  number  of  forty-one.  By  thofe 
names  the  roots  were  to  be  obtained  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  where  the  florifts  are  very  exadt  in  keeping 
up  their  lifts  of  flowers  complete. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  thefe  early-blowing  Tulips 
rife  to  different  heights  in  their  ftems,  and  fcarcely  any 
two  of  them  are  equal.  The  Duke  Van  Toll,  which 
is  one  of  the  firft  that  appears  in  the  fpring,  is  gene¬ 
rally  very  Ihort-ftalked,  and  the  others  in  proportion 
to  their  earlinels  are  fhorter  than  thofe  which  fucceed 
them  ;  and  the  late-blowers  are  all  confiderably  longer 
in  their  ftems  than  any  of  the  early-blowers,  fo  that 
when  they  are  mixed  together  confufedly,  they  make 
a  very  indifferent  appearance. 

The  late-blowing  Tulips  producing  much  finer 
flowers  than  the  early  ones,  have  engrofied  almoft  the 
whole  attention  of  the  florifts.  It  would  be  to  little 
purpofe  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties,  fince  there  is 
fcarcely  any  end  of  their  numbers,  and  what  fome 
value  at  a  confiderable  rate,  others  rejedt;  and  as 
there  are  annually  many  new  flowers  obtained  from 
breeders,  thofe  which  are  old,  if  they  have  not  very 
good  properties  to  recommend  them,  are  thrown  out 
and  defpifed. 

[Parkinfon,  fo  long  fince  as  1629,  enumerates  140 
varieties  in  his  Paradifus  terreftris.  But  to  tell  you 
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all  the  forts,  fays  he;  which  are  the  pride  of  delight, 
they  are  fo  many,  and  as  I  may  fay,  almoft  infinite, 
■doth  both  pafs  my  ability,  and  as  I  believe,  the  fkill 
of  any  other.  There  is  filch  a  wonderful  variety  and 
mixture  of  colours  in  them*  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fible  for  the  wit  of  man  to  decipher  them  thoroughly, 
and  to  give  names  that  may  be  true,  and  feveral  dif- 
tindtions  to  every  flower.  Threefcore  feveral  forts 
of  colours  fimple  and  mixed  I  can  reckon  up  that 
I  have,  and  of  efpecial  note,  and  yet  I  doubt  not, 
but  for  every  one  of  them  there  are  ten  others  dif¬ 
fering  from  them.  But  befides  this  glory  of  variety 
in  colors  that  thefe  flowers  have,  they  carry  fo  ftately 
and  delightful  a  form,  and  do  abide  fo  long  in  their 
bravery,  that  there  is  no  lady  or  gentlewoman  of  any 
worth  that  is  not  caught  with  this  delight. 

In  Parkinfon’s  time  the  early-blowers,  and  doubtful 
or  mean-flowering  Tulipas,  as  he  calls  them,  furnifhed 
moft  of  the  varieties :  the  ferotina  or  late-flowering 
Tulipa,  as  he  fays,  having  no  fuch  plentiful  variety 
Of  colours  or  mixtures  in  his  flowers,  as  are  in  the 
two  former  forts.  Accordingly  he  enumerates  only 
five  varieties  of  thefe,  which  now  furnifli  the  Florifts 
■With  all  thofe  beauties  which  attract  their  admiration. 
But  probably  many  which  he  calls  meane  (that  is,  in¬ 
termediate)  flowering,  are  properly  late-blowers.  He 
divides  die  flowers  into  their  four  primary  or  principal 
colours,  white,  purple,  red  and  yellow;  and  under 
every  one  of  thefe,  fets  down  the  feveral  mixtures 
Which  he  has  feen  and  obferved  in  them. 

Modern  Florifts  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  our 
jEnglilh  Florifts  from  them,  boaft  a  prodigious  variety 
*>f  late-blowing  Tulips.  Mr.  Maddock  of  Walworth, 
•in  his  catalogue  of  flowers  for  1792,  has  no  lefs  than 
about  66 5  of  thefe  admired  beauties,  all  ranged  under 
their  proper  families  and  colours,  with  their  names 
and  prices :  befides  the  early  forts,  double  tulips, 
parrot-tulips,  french  tulips ;  and  breeders. 

The  late-blowers  are  diftributed  into  five  families, 
t.  Pritno  Baguets :  very  tall;  fine  cups  with  white 
bottoms,  Wfell  broken  with  fine  brown,  and  all  from 
the  fame  breeder.  2.  Baguet  Rigauts :  not  quite  fo 
tall,  but  with  ftrorlg  Items,  and  very  large  well- formed 
cups  with  white  bottoms,  well  broken  with  fine 
brown,  and  all  from  the  fame  breeder.  3.  Incom¬ 
parable  Verports :  a  particular  kind  of  Bybloemens ; 
With  moft  perfedt  cups ;  very  fine  white  bottoms ;  well 
broken  with  fnining  brown ;  and  all  from  the  fame 
breeder.  Some  of  thefe  arc  from  two  to  five  guineas 
a  root.  4.  Bybloemens;  with  bottoms  white  or 
nearly  fo,  from  different  breeders,  and  broken  with 
variety  of  colours.  Thofe  of  the  Verports  are  cherry 
and  rofe.  5.  Bizarres :  ground  yellow ;  from  different 
breeders,  and  broken  with  variety  of  colours. — Thefe 
barbarous  terms  ufed  by  the  Dutch  Florifts,  are  a 
mixture  of  Dutch  and  French.  Baguet,  is  from  the 
French  Baguette,  a  rod  or  wand,  fo  named  from  its 
tall  {lender  Item.  Bizarre  is  alfo  French ;  and  the 
Tulips  of  that  family  have  the  name  from  the  variety 
and  irregularity  of  their  colours.  Rigauts  are  pro¬ 
bably  from  the  name  of  feme  eminent  florift,  Rigaud. 
The  other  terms  are  Dutch. — Breeders  are  of  one 
colour,  and  when  broken  produce  new  varieties. 

The  properties  of  a  fine  variegated  late  Tulip,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  beft  modern  Florifts  are  thefe.  1.  The 
ftem  fhould  be  ftrong,  upright,  and  tall,  about  thirty 
inches  high.  2.  The  flower  fhould  be  large,  com- 
pofed  of  fix  petals,  proceeding  a  little  horizontally  at 
firft;  and  then  turning  upwards  fo  as  to  form  an  almoft 
perfedt  cup  with  a  round  bottom,  rather  wider  at  the 
top.  3.  The  three  outer  petals  fhould  be  rather  larger 
than  the  three  inner  ones,  and  broader  at  their  bale : 
all  the  petals  fhould  have  the  edges  perfectly  entire ; 
the  top  of  each  fhould  be  broad  and  well  rounded ; , 
the  ground  colour  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup  fhould 
be  clear  white  or  yellow ;  and  the  various  rich  ftripes, 
which  are  the  principal  ornament  of  a  fine  flower, 
fhould  be  regular,  bold,  and  diftindt  on  the  margin, 
and  terminate  in  fine  broken  points,  elegantly  feathered 
or  pencilled.  4.  The  centre  of  each  petal  fhould 
contain  one  or  more  bold  blotches  or  ftripes,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  fmall  portions  of  the  original  colour, 
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abruptly  broken  into  many  irregular  obtufe  points,; 
Some  Florifts  are  of  opinion  that  the  central  ftripes 
or  blotches  do  not  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Tulip,  unlefs  they  are  con  dried  to  a  narrow  ftripe 
exadtly  down  the  centre ;  and  that  they  fhould  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  remains  of  the  original  colour: 
it  is  certain  that  fuch  flowers  appear  very  beautiful 
and  delicate,  efpecially  when  they  have  a  regular  nar¬ 
row  feathering  at  the  edge :  but  it  is  unanimOufly  agreed; 
that  the  Tulip  fhould  abound  in  rich  colouring,  dif¬ 
tributed  in  a  diftindt  and  regular  manner  throughout 
the  flower,  except  in  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  which 
fhould  indifputably  be  of  a  cleat  bright  white  or 
yellow,  free  from  ftain  or  tinge,  in  order  to  eonftitute 
a  perfedt  flower  % 

The  double  and  T*arrot  Tulips  are:  in  no  fort  of 
efteem  among  the  Florifts. 

4.  Plant  the  fize  of  Ornithogalum  lutetim.  Stdmf 
very  fmooth.  Leaves  two  alternate  linear  attenuated 
to  both  ends  recurved  channelled,  fheathing  the  ftem 
at  bottom.  Peduncles  fhorter  than  the  leases  two  or 
three  in  a  fort  of  umbel.  Flowers  like  thofe  of 
Ornithogalum  luteum,  but  feveral  times  bigger  and 
fpreading..  The  three  outer  petals  lanceolate,  paid 
fky-blue  or  greenifh;  the  inner  ones  white  with  a  large 
orange  fpot  at  the  bafe.  Filaments  bearded  at  the 
bafe.  The  bulb  every  year  drops  down  perpen¬ 
dicularly  a  little  bulb,  which  fucceeds  the  old  one. 

Native  of  Ruflia,  by  the  Wolga1. 

5.  Stem-leaves  fix  or  feven  alternate,  linear,  Jan* 
ceolate,  the  upper  ones  gradually  fhorter.  Flowerk 
at  the  top,  three  or  four,  fmaller  than  in  Breynius’s 
cultivated  plant.  Petals  narrowed  at  the  bafe.  Style 
none.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope u.  Introduced 
in  1787,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon.  It  flowers  in  july*.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

3.  The  roots  of  early  blowing  Tulips  lhould  be 
planted  the  beginning  of  September,  in  a  warm 
border,  near  a  wall,  pale,  or  hedge  5  becaufe  if  they 
are  put  into  an  open  fpot  of  ground,  their  buds  are 
in  danger  of  fuffering  by  morning  frofts  in  the  fpring* 
The  foil  for  thefe  fhould  be  renewed  every  yeat;  where 
people  intend  to  have  them  fair.  The  beft  foil  for  this 
purpofe  is  that  which  is  taken  from  a  light  fandy  pafe 
ture,  with  the  turf  rotted  amongft  it,  and  to  this 
fhould  be  added  a  fourth  part  of  fea  fand.  This  mix¬ 
ture  may  be  laid  about  ten  inches  deep,  which  will  be 
fufficient  for  thefe  roots,  which  need  not  be  planted 
more  than  four  or  five  inches  deep  at  moft.  The  off- 
fets  fhould  not  be  planted  amongft  the  blowing  roots* 
but  in  a  border  by  themfelves,  where  they  may  be 
planted  pretty  clofe  together,  efpecially  if  they  are 
fmall ;  but  thefe  fhould  be  taken  up  when  their  leaves 
decay,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  blowing  roots, 
otherwife  they  would  rot  if  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
very  wet ;  for  thefe  are  not  fo  hardy  as  the  lat<Tblow-- 
ers,  nor  do  they  increafe  half  fo  faft  as  thofe,  fo  that  a 
greater  care  is  required  to  preferve  the  offsets  of  them. 
When  thefe  Tulips  come  up  in  the  fpring,  the  earth 
upon  the  furface  of  the  borders  fhould  be  gently  flir¬ 
ted  and  cleared  from  weeds ;  and  as  the  buds  appear, 
if  the  feafon  fhould  prove  very  fevere,  it  will  be  of 
great  fervice  to  cover  them  with  mats,  for  want  of 
which  many  times  they  are  blighted,  and  their  flowers, 
decay  before  they  blow,  which  is  often  injurious  to 
the  roots,  as  is  alfo  the  cropping  of  the  flowers  fo 
foon  as  they  are  blown;  becaufe  their  roots,  which 
are  formed  new  every  year,  are  not  at  that  time  ar¬ 
rived  to  their  full  magnitude,  and  are  hereby  deprived 
of  proper  nourifhment. 

If,  when  thefe  flowers  are  blown,  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  very  warm,  it  will  be  proper  to  fhade  them  with 
mats,  &c.  in  the  heat  of  the  day ;  as  alfo  if  the  nights 
are  frofty,  they  fhould  be  in  like  manner  covered, 
whereby  they  may  be  preferved  a  long  time  in  beauty; 
but,  when  their  flowers  are  decayed,  and  their  feed- 
veflels  begin  to  fwell,  they  fhould  be  broken  off  juft 
at  the  top  of  the  {talks,  becaufe  If  they  are  permitted 
to  feed,  it  will  injure  the  roots. 

’Maddock,  67.  <  Lion,  foppj.  A  Ljftn.  fyeC 

1  Hort.  kew.  ‘  * 
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b=  taken  up,  and  jp-d^on  m«s 


rp°adv  place  to  dry  i  «S  which  they  fhould  be 
Sfd  froS  their  filth,  and  put  in  a  dry  place  where 
tfo  vermin  cannot  come  to  them,  until  the  feafon 
for  planting  them  again,  being  very  caiefi  P, 
ferve  every  fort  feparate,  that  you  may  know  o 
dffpofe  of  them  at  the  time  for  planting ;  becaufe  , 
ft  is  the  better  way  to  plant  all  the  roots  of  each 
fort  together  (and  not  to  intermix  them,  as  is  com 
monly  praaiftd  in  moll  other  kinds  of  flowers  ;)  for 
as  there  are  few  of  them  wh.ch  bfow  at  the  fame  tun  ^ 
fo  when  -the  feveral  roots  of  one  fort  are  ftattere 
through  a  whole  border,  they  make  but  an  indifferent 
appearance1;  whereas,  when  twenty  or  thirty  root 
of  the  fame  fort  are  placed  together,  they  will  all 
flower  at  the  lame  time,  and  afford  a  more  agreeaD 

appearance.  .  , 

There  are  many  curious  perfons,  who,  in  or  er 

preferve  their  feveral  kinds  of  Tulips,  and  other  u  “ 
bous-roored  flowers  feparate,  have  large  flat  oxes 
made,  which  are  divided  into  feveral  parts  by  fmall 
partitions,  each  of  which  is  numbered  in  the  lame 
manner  as  the  divifions  of  their  beds ;  fo  that  when  a 
catalogue  of  their  roots  is  made,  and  the  numbers 
fixed  to  each  fort  in  the  beds,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  do  when  they  take  up  their  roots,  but  to  put  every 
kind  into  the  divifion  marked  with  the  fame  numbei 
•  which  was  placed  to  each  fort  in  the  bed,  which  faves 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  making  frefh  marks  eveiy 
time  the  roots  are  taken  up,  and  effedtually  anlwers 
the  purpole  of  preferving  the  kinds  feparate.  . 

The  late  blowing  Tulips  are  generally  obtained 
/.'from-  breeders,  which  is  a  term  applied  to  all  iuch 
flowers  as  are  produced  from  feeds,  which  are  of  one 
■  felf-colour,  and  have  good  bottoms  and  chives ;  thele 
in  time  break  into  various  beautiful  ftripes,  according 
to  the  ground  of  their  former  felf-colour,  but  this 
muft  be  entirely  thrown  off,  otherwife  they  do  not 

efleem  a  flower  well  broken. 

Of  thefe  breeders  there  has  been  a  great  variety 
brought  into  England  from  Flanders  which  is  the 
grand  nurfery’  for  moft  forts  of  bulbous-rooted  floweis ; 
but  there  are  fome  curious  perfons,  who  have  lately 
obtained  many  valuable  breeders  from  feed  fown  in 
England ;  and  doubtlefs,  were  we  as  induftrious  to 
low  the  feeds  of  thefe  flowers  as  the  people  of  France 
and  Flanders,  we  might  in  a  few  years  have  as  great 
a  variety  as  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  Europe  ;  for, 
although  it  is  fix  or  feven  years  from  the  Towing  befoie 
the  flowers  blow ;  yet,  if  after  the  firfl  fowing  there 
is  every  year  a  frefh  parcel  fown,  when  the  feven 
years  are  expired,  there  will  be  conftantly  a  lucceflion 
of  roots  to  flower  every  year,  which  will  reward  the 
expectation,  and  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  raifing ;  but  it 
is  the  length  of  time  at  firft,  which  deters  moft  people 

from  this  work. 

The  manner  of  propagating  thefe  flowers  from  feeds 
is  as  follows:  you  fhould  be  careful  in  the  choice  of 
the  feed,  without  which  there  can  be  little  fuccefs  ex- 
i  peCted.  The  beft  feed  is  that  which  is  faved  from 
breeders  which  have  all  the  good  properties  before  le- 
lated,  for  the  feeds  of  ftriped  flowers  feldom  produce 
any  thing  that  is  valuable. 

The  beft  method  to  obtain  good  feeds  is  to  make 
choice  of  a  parcel  of  fuch  breeding  Tulip  roots  as 
-  you  would  fave  feeds  from,  and  place  th^m  in  a  fe¬ 
parate  bed  from  the  breeders,  in  a  part  of  the  garden 
where  they  may  be  fully  expofed  to  the  fun,  obferv- 
ing  to  plant  them  at  leaft  nine  inch  1  deep  ;  for  if  they 
;•  ;are  planted  too  fhallow,  their  ftems  are /apt  to  decay 
.  before,  their  feed  is  perfected.  •  .03&  h 

,  Thefe  flowers  fhould  always  be  expofed’ fb  the  wea-. 
ther,  .for  if  they  are  {haded  with  mats,  or  any  other 
covering,  it  will  prevent  their  perfecting  the  feed. 
About  the  middle  of  July,  (a  little  fooner  or  later,  as 
the  iummer  is  .hotter  or  colder )_tlie  feeds  will  be.  fit 
to  gather,  which  may  be  known  by  the  drynefs  of  their 
ftalks,  and  the  opening  of  the  fced-veflels,  at  which 
time  they  may  be  cut  off,  and  the  feeds  preferved  in 
the  pods  till  the  feafon  for  fowing,  being  careful  to  put 
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them  up  in  a  dry  place,  otherwife  they  will  be-fubject 
to  mould,  which  will  render  them  good  for  little.  ^ 
Having  faved  a  parcel  of  good  feed,  about  the  be- 
mnning  of  September  is  the  beft  feafon  for  fowing  it, 
when  die  re  fhould  be  provided  a  parcel  of  fhallow 
feed-pans,  or  boxes,  which  fhould  have  holes  in  their 
bottoms  to  let  the  moifture  pafs  off ;  thefe  muft  be 
filled  with  frefh  Tandy  earth,  laying  the  furface  very 
even,  upon  which  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown  as  regu¬ 
larly  as  poffible,  that  they  may  not  lie  upon  each  other; 
then  there  fhould  be  fome  of  the  Time  light  Tandy 
earth  lifted  over  them,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
Thefe  boxes  or  pans  fhould  be  placed  where  they  may 
have  the  morning  fun  till  eleven  of  the  clock,  in 
which  fltuation  they  may  remain  until  oCtober,  at 
which  time  they  fhould  be  removed  into  a  more  open 
fltuation,  where  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun 
all  the  day,  and  be  fheltered  from  the  north  winds, 
where  they  fhould  remain  during  the  winter  feafon ; 
but  in  the.  fpring,  when  the  plants  are  up,  they  fhould 
be  a^ain  removed  to  their  firft  fltuation ;  and  if  the 
feafon  fhould  be  dry,  they  muft  be  refrefliecb  with 
water  while  the  plants  remain  green;  but  as  foon  as 
their  tops  begin  to  decay,  there  muft  be  no  more 
ctiven  them,  left  it  rot  their  tender  bulbs ;  therefore 
the  boxes  fhould  be  placed  in  a  fhady  fltuation  during 
the  fummer  feafon,  but  not  under  the  drip  of  trees. 

Thefe  plants,  at  their  firft  appearance,  have  very  nar¬ 
row  graffy  leaves  like  thofe  of  onions,  and  come 
up  with  bending  heads,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they 
do ;  fo  that  perfons  who  are  unacquainted  with  them, 
may  pull  them  up  inftead  of  grafs  vvhilft  they  are 
very  young,  before  their  leaves  are  a  little  moie.  ex¬ 
panded,  which  is  rarely  performed  the  firft  year ; 
for  they  feldom  appear  before  the  middle,  of  march, 
and  they  commonly  decay  about  the  latter  end  of  may, 
or  the  beginning  of  june,  according  as  the  feafon.  is 

hotter  or  colder.  „  c  I 

The  weeds  and  mofs  fhould  alfo  be  cleared  oft  fiom 
the  furface  of  the  earth  in  the  boxes,  and  a  little  frefh 
earth  fifted  over  them  foon  after-  their  leaves  decay, 
which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  their  roots.  Thefe 
boxes  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clear  from  weeds, 
which,  if  permitted  to  grow  therein,  when  they  are 
pulled  up,  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  draw  the  bulbs  out 
of  the  ground.  At  michaelmas  they  fhould  be  frefh 
earthed  again,  and  as  the  winter  comes  on,  they  muft 
be  ao-ain  removed  into  the  fun  as  before,  and  tie.ated- 
in  the  fame  manner,  until  the  leaves  decay  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  bulbs  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
planted  in  beds  of  frefh  Tandy  earth,  which  fhould; have 
tiles  laid  under  them,  to  prevent  their  roots  from 
fhooting  downward,  which  they  often  do  when  there 
is  nothing  to  flop  them,  and  thereby  are  deftroyed. 
The  earth  of  thele  beds  fhould  be  about  five  inches 
thick  upon  the  tiles,,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  nou- 
rifhing  thefe  roots  while  they  are  young.  -y 

The  diftance  which  thefe  young  bulbs  fhould  be 
allowed,  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches,  nor  fhould 
they  be  planted  above  two  inches  deep ;  but.  toward 
the  end  of  odlober,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the 
beds  over  with  a  little  frefh  earth  about  aa-mch 
deep,  which  will  preferve  the  roots  from  the  inpft, 
and  prevent  mofs  or  weeds  from  growing  over  them; 
but,  if  the  winter  fhould  be  very  fevere,  it  will  be 
proper  to  cover  the  bed  either  with  mats  or  peas- 
haulm,  to  prevent  the  froft  from  entering  the  ground, 
becaufe  thefe  roots  are  much  tenderer  while  young, 
than  they  are  after  they  have  acquired  ftrength. 

In  the  fpring  the  furface  of  the  ground  ihould  be 
gently  ftirred  to  make  it  clean,  before  the  plants  come, 
up ;  and  if  the  fpring  fhould  prove  dryv  they  muft  e 
frequently  refrefhed  with  water  during  the  time,  o 
their  growth ;  but  this  muft  not  be  given  to  t  em  m 
o-reat  quantities,  left  it  rot  their  tender .bulbs  .^an 
when  the  leaves  are  decayed,  the  weeds  IbouM.be 
taken  off,  and  the  beds  covered  with  frefh  earth,. which 
fhould  alfo  be  repeated  again  in  autumn.  ,  *  j 

In  thefe  beds  the  bulbs  may  remain,  two  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  they  muft  be  conftantly  kept  dear 
from  weeds,  and  in  fpring  and  .autumn  ie  a  ^ar,  ■  * 

in  the  manner  already  directed;  after  which  tie 
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mull  be  taken  up,  and  planted  into  frefh  beds,  at  four' 
inches  aiunder,  and  as  many  deep,  where  they  may 
T-emam  two  years  more,  during  which  time  they 
ihould  have  the  fame  culture  as  before ;  and  after 
that,  the  bulbs  being  large  enough  to  blow,  they 
Ihould  be  taken  up,  and  planted  in  frefh  beds  at  the 
ufual  diflance,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  old  roots  3 
where,  when  they  flower,  fuch  of  them  as  are  worthy 
to  be  prelerved,  fhould  be  marked  with  flicks ;  and 
at  the  feafon  for  taking  up  the  bulbs,  they  mu.fl 
be  feparated  from  the  others,  in  order  to  be  planted 
as  breeders  in  different  beds ;  but  you  fliould  by  no 
means  throw  out  the  reft  until  they  have  flowered  two 
or  three  years,  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to  judge  ex- 
adly  of  their  value  in  lefs  time ;  for  many,  which  at 
firfl  flowering  appear  beautiful,  will  afterwards  dege¬ 
nerate  fo  as  to  be  of  little  value ;  and  others,  which 
did  not  pleafe  at  firfl,  will  many  times  improve,  fo 
that  they  fhould  be  preferved  until  their  worth  can  be 
well  judged  of. 

In  this  method  many  forts  of  new  breeders  will  be 
annually  railed,  from  which  there  will  always  be  fine 
flowers  broken,  which,  being  the  produce  of  a  perfon’s 
own  fowing,  will  be  greatly  valued,  becaufe  they  are 
not  in  other  hands,  which  is  what  enhances  the  price 
of  all  flowers  :  and  it  has  been  entirely  owing  to  this 
method  of  railing  new  flowers,  that  the  Dutch  have 
been  fo  famous,  amongfl  whom  the  paffion  for  fine 
Tulips  did  fome  time  reign  fo  violently,  that  many  of 
the  fiorifls  near  Haerlem  have  often  given  a  hundred 
ducats  for  one  Tingle  root ;  which  extravagance  was  the 
occafion  of  an  order  being  made  by  the  States,  to  li¬ 
mit  the  utmofl  price  that  fhould  be  afterward  given 
tor  any  Tulip  root,  were  it  ever  fo  fine. 

Having  thus  given  an  account  of  the  method  of  raif- 
ing  thefe  flowers  from  feeds,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  management  of  thofe  roots  which  are  termed 
breeders,  fo  as  to  have  fome  of  them  every  year  break 
out  into  fine  flripes. 

There  are  fome  who  pretend  to  have  a  fecret  how  to 
make  any  fort  of  breeders  break  into  flripes  whenever 
they  pleafe,  but  this,  I  dare  fay,  is  without  foundation; 
for  from  many  experiments  which  I  and  others  have 
made  of  this  kind,  I  never  could  find  any  certainty  of 
this  matter.  All  that  can  be  done  by  art,  is  to  fhift 
the  roots  every  year  into  frefn  earth  of  different  mix¬ 
tures,  and  into  a  different  fituation,  by  which  method 
I  have  had  very  good  fuccefs. 

The  earth  of  thefe  beds  fliould  be  every  year  differ¬ 
ent,  tor  although  it  is  generally  agreed  that  lean,  hungry, 
frefn  earth  haflens  their  breaking,  and  caufes  their 
ftripes  to  be  the  finer  and  more  beautiful,  yet,  if 
they  are  every  year  planted  in  the  fame  fort  of  foil,  it 
will  not  have  fo  much  effed  on  them,  as  if  they  were  one 
year  planted  in  one  fort  of  earth,  and  the  next  year  in  a 
very  indifferent  one,  as  I  have  feveral  times  experi¬ 
enced  ;  and  if  fome  fine  flriped  Tulips  are  planted  in  the 
fame  beds  with  the  breeders,  intermixing  them  together, 
it  will  alfo  caufe  the  breeders  to  break  the  fooner. 

The  befl  compofl  for  thefe  roots  is  a  third  part  of 
ffeffi  earth  from  a  good  paflure,  which  fliould  have 
the  fward  rotted  with  it,  a  third  part  of  fea  fand,  and 
the  other  part  lifted  lime  rubbifh  ;  thefe  fliould  be  all 
mixed  together  fix  or  eight  months  at  leafl  before  it  is 
ufed,  and  fliould  be  frequently  turned,  in  order  to  mix 
the  parts  well  together.  With  this  mixture  the  beds 
fhould  be  made  about  two  feet  deep,  after  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  after  the  old  earth  is  taken  from  out  of 
the  bed  to  the  depth  intended,  then  fome  of  the  frefh 
earth  fliould  be  put  in  about  eighteen  inches  thick; 
this  fliould  be  levelled  exadly,  and  then  lines  drawn 
each  way  of  the  bed,  chequerwife  ;  at  fix  inches  dis¬ 
tance,  upon  the  center  of  each  crofs,  fliould  be  placed 
the  T  uiip  roots,  in  an  upright  pofition,  and  after 
having  finifhed  the  bed  in  this  manner,  the  earth  muff 
be  filled  in,  fo  as  to  raife  the  bed  fix  or  eight  inches 
higher,  obferving,  in  doing  this,  not  to  difplace  any 
of  the  roots,  and  alfo  to  lay  the  top  of  the  beds  a  little 
rounding  to  throw  off  the  water. 

There  are  many  perfons  who  are  fo  carelefs  in  planting 
their  Tulip  roots,  as  only  to  dig  and  level  the  beds 
well,  and  then  with  a  blunt  dibble  to  make  holes,  in- 
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to  wnich  they  put  the  roots,  and  then  fill  up  the  holes 
with  a  rake,  but  this  is  by  no  means  a  good  method ; 
for  the  dibble,  in  making  the  holes,  preffes  the  earth 
clofely  on  each  fide,  and  at  the  bottom,  whereby  the 
moiflure  is  olten  detained  fo  long  about  the  roots  as 
to  rot  them,  efpecially  if  the  foil  is  inclinable  to  bind ; 
befides  the  earth  being  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs,  they  cannot  fo  eafily  emit  their  fibres,  which 
muff  certainly  prejudice  the  roots. 

Thefe  beds  fhould  be  funk,  more  or  lefs,  below  the 
furface,  according  to  the  moiflure  or  drynefs  of  the 
ground,  for  the  roots  fhould  be  fo  elevated  as  neve 
to  have  the  water  ftand  near  the  reach  of  their  fibre 
in  winter,  for  moiflure  is  very  apt  to  rot  them ;  fo 
that  where  the  foil  is  very  wet,  it  will  be  proper  to 
lay  fome  lime  rubbifh  under  the  earth,  in  order  to 
drain  off  the  wet,  and  the  beds  fliould  be  entirely 
raifed  above  the  level  of  the  ground ;  but  to  prevent 
their  falling  down  into  the  walks,  after  frofl  or  hard 
rains,  it  will  be  proper  to  raife  the  paths  between 
them,  either  with  fea  coal  afhes  or  rubbifh,  eight  or 
ten  inches,  which  will  lupport  the  earth  of  the  beds  ; 
and  thefe  paths  may  Hope  at  each  end  from  the  middle, 
which  will  make  paffage  for  the  water  to  run  off  as  it 
falls.  But  where  .the  foil  is  dry,  the  bottom  of  the 
beds  may  be  funk  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  below  the 
furface,  for  in  fuch  places  the  beds  need  not  be  more 
than  four  or  fix  inches  above  the  furface,  which  will 
be  allowance  enough  for  their  fettling. 

During  the  winter  feafon  there  will  be  no  farther  care 
required.  The  roots  being  planted  thus  deep,  will 
be  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  ordinary  froffs,  but 
if  the  winter  fliould  prove  very  fevere,  fome  rotten 
tan  or  peas-haulm  may  be  laid  over  the  beds  to  keep 
out  the  frofl  during  the  continuance,  but  this  mull 
be  removed  when  the  frofl  is  over ;  and  in  the  fpring, 
when  their  leaves  begin  to  appear  above  ground,  the 
earth  upon  the  furface  of  the  beds  fhould  be  flirred 
to  clear  it  from  weeds,  mofs,  &c.  and  when  the 
flower-buds  begin  to  come  up,  they  fhould  be  guarded 
from  frofl,  otherwife  they  are  very  fubjed.  to  blight 
and  decay  foon  after  they  appear,  if  the  frofl  pinches 
their  tops ;  but  they  need  only  be  covered  in  fuch 
nights  when  there  is  a  profped  of  frofl,  for  at  all 
other  times  they  fliould  have  as  much  air  as  poffible, 
without  which  they  will  draw  up  weak,  and  produce 
fmall  flowers. 

When  the  breeding  Tulips  are  in  flower,  you  fliould 
carefully  examine  them,  to  fee  if  any  of  them  have 
broken  into  beautiful  flripes,  which,  if  you  obferve, 
there  fhould  be  a  flick  put  into  the  ground  by  every 
fuch  root,  to  mark  them,  that  they  may  be  feparated 
from  the  breeders,  to  plant  amongfl  the  flriped  flowers 
the  following  year;  but  you  fhould  carefully  obferve, 
whether  they  have  thrown  off  their  former  colour  en-'Nl 
tirely,  as  alfo  when  they  decay,  to  fee  if  they  conti¬ 
nue  beautiful  to  the  lafl,  and  not  appear  fmeared 
over  with  the  original  colour,  in  both  which  cafes 
they  are  very' fubjed  to  go  back  to  their  old  colour 
the  next  year:  but  if  their  flripes  are  diflind  and 
clear  to  the  bottom,  and  continue  fo  to  the  lafl, 
(which  is  what  the  fiorifls  call  dyeing  well,)  there  is 
no  great  danger  of  their  returning  back  again,  as 
hath  been  by  fome  confidently  reported ;  for  if  one  of 
thefe  flowers  is  quite  broken  (as  it  is  termed,)  it  will 
never  lofe  its  flripes,  though  fometimes  it  will  blow 
much  fairer  than  at  others,  and  the  flowers  of  the 
offsets  will  be  often  more  beautiful  than  thofe  of  the 
old  roots. 

This  alteration  in  the  colour  of  thefe  flowers  may  be 
feen  long  before  they  are  blown,  for  all  the  green 
leaves  of  the  plant  will  appear  of  a  fainter  colour, 
and  leem  to  be  flriped  with  white,  or  of  a  brownifh 
colour,  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that  the  juices  of  the 
whole  plant  are  altered,  or,  at  leafl,  the  veffels  through 
which  the  juice  is  flrained ;  fo  that  hereby  particles 
of  a  different  figure  are  capable  of  palling  through 
them,  which,  when  entered  into  the  petals  of  the 
flower,  refled  the  rays  of  light  in  a  different  manner, 
which  occafions  the  variety  we  fee  in  the  colours  of 
flowers.  This  breaking  of  the  colours  in  flowers  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  weakoefs,  or  at  leafl  is  the  caufe  of  weak- 
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hefsin  plants;  for  it  is  obfervable,  that  after  Tulips 
are  broken  into  fine  ftripes,  they  never  grow  lo  tall 
as  before,  nor  are  the  ftems,  leaves,  or  flowers,  fo 
lar^e  as  before ;  and  it  is  the  fame  in  all  other  varie¬ 
gated  plants  and  flowers  whatever,  which  are  alfo 
much  tenderer  than  they  were  before  they  were  ftriped ; 
fo  that  many  forts  of  exotic  plants  which  by  accident 
became  variegated  in  their  leaves,  are  often  rendered 
fo  tender,  as  not  to  be  preferved  without  much  more 
care,  though  indeed  the  ftriping  of  Tulips  never  occa- 
flons  fo  great  weaknefs  in  them  as  to  render  them  very 
tender.  °The  greateft  effedt  it  has  on  them,  is  in  lef- 
Teming  their  growth,  caufing  lome  (which,  while  they 
continued  in  their  original  plain  colours,  role  near 
three  feet  in  height)  to  advance  little  more  than  two 
after  their  colours  were  altered ;  and  the  more  beau¬ 
tifully  their  ftripes  appear,  the  fhorter  will  be  their 
items,  and  the  weaker  their  flowers. 

There  is  nothing  more  to  be  obferved  in  the  culture 
of  ftriped  flowers  than  what  has  been  directed  for  breed¬ 
ers,  excepting  that  thefe  fhould  be  arched  over  with 
tall  hoops  and  rails,  that  they  may  be  fhaded  from  the 
fun  in  the  day  time,  and  protected  from  ftrong  winds, 
hard  rains,  and  frofty  mornings,  otherwife  the  flowers 
will  continue  but  a  fhort  time  in  beauty;  but  where 
the  inftrudlions  here  given  are  duly  followed,  they 
may  be  preferved  in  flower  a  full  month,  which  is  as 
long  as  raoft  other  flowers  continue. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  are  fo  extremely  fond 
of  thefe  flowers,  as  to  be  at  a  great  expenfe  in  eredling 
larne  frames  of  iron  work  to  cover  their  beds  of  Tu¬ 
lips,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they  may  walk  between 
two  beds  under  the  frames,  over  which  are  fpread 
tarpaulins,  fo  as  to  keep  off  fun,  rain,  and  froft, 
whereby  they  can  view  the  flowers  without  being  at 
the  trouble  of  taking  off  or  turning  up  the  tarpaulins, 
or  being  incommoded  by  the  fun  or  rain,  which  can¬ 
not  be  avoided  where  the  covering  is  low ;  befides,  by 
thus  railing  the  covers,  the  flowers  have  a  greater 
fhare  of  air,  lo  that  they  are  not  drawn  fo  weak,  as 
they  are  when  the  covering  is  low  and  clofe  to  them ; 
but  thefe  frames  being  expenfive,  can  only  be  made 
by  perfons  of  fortune ;  however,  there  may  be  fome 
of  wood  contrived  at  a  fmaller  expense,  which  being 
arched  over  with  hoops,  may  anfwer  the  purpole  as 
well  as  the  iron  frames,  though  they  are  not  fo  fightly 
or  lafting. 

'  -But  after  the  flowers  are  faded,  the  heads  of  all  the 
fine  forts  fhould  be  broken  off  to  prevent  their  feed¬ 
ing ;  for  if  this  is  not  obferved,  they  will  not  flower 
near  fo  well  the  following  year,  nor  will  their  ftripes 
continue  fo  perfect;  and  this  will  alfo  caufe  their  ftems 
to  decay  fooner  than  otherwife  they  would  do,  io  that 
their  roots  may  be  taken  up  early  in  June,  for  they 
fhould  not  remain  in  the  ground  after  their  leaves  are 
decayed.  In  taking  the  roots  out  of  the  ground,  you 
mull  be  very  careful  not  to  bruife  or  cut  them,  which 
will  endanger  their  rotting,  and,  if  poffible,  it  fhould 
be  done  a  day  or  two  after  rain.  When  thefe  roots 
are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  they  muft  be  clearec 
from  their  old  covers,  and  all  forts  of  filth,  anc 
fpread  upon  mats  in  a  fhady  place  to  dry,  after  which 
they  fhould  be  put  up  in  a  dry  place,  where  vermin 
cannot  get  to  them,  obferving  to  keep  every  fort  fe- 
parate,  but  they  fhould  not  be  kept  too  clofe  from 
the  air,  nor  fullered  to  lie  in  heaps  together,  left  they 
fhould  grow  mouldy,  for  if  any  of  the  roots  once  take 
the  mould,  they  commonly  rot  when  they  are  plantec 
again,  if  not  before. 

The  offsets  of  thefe  roots,  which  are  not  large 
enough  to  produce  flowers  the  fucceeding  year,  fhoulc 
be  alfo  put  by  themfelves,  keeping  each  fort  diftindt ; 
thefe  fhould  be  planted  a  month  earlier  in  autumn  than 
the  blowing  roots,  in  particular  beds  by  themfelves 
in  the  flower- nurfery,  where  they  may  not  be  expofed 
to  public  view  ;  but  the  earth  of  the  beds  fhould  be 
prepared  for  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  larger 
roots,  though  thefe  fhould  not  be  planted  above  five 
incites  deep,  becaufe  they  are  not  ftrong  enough  to 
pufh  through  fo  great  covering  of  the  earth  as  the  old 
roots ;  they  may  be  placed  much  nearer  together  than 
thefe  which  are  to  flower,  and  in  one  year  moil  of  them 
•  will  b  eccme  ftrong  enough  to  flower,  when  they  may 


be  removed  into  the  flower-garden,  and  placed  in  the 
beds  amongft  thofc  of  the  fame  kinds. 

[The  molt  proper  time  to  plant  Tulip  roots  is  from 
the  end  of  odtober  to  the  tenth  of  november.  The 
bed  fhould  be  in  an  open  airy  part  of  the  garden. 
Having  marked  out  the  ground  according  to  the  in¬ 
tended  dimenfions  of  the  bed,  take  out  the  foil  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  inches :  fill  up  the  bottom  with  found 
frefh  earth,  ten  inches  thick ;  upon  this  put  a  mixture 
of  rotten  cow-dung  and  frefh  earth  in  equal  quantities 
and  two  years  old,  to  the  thicknefs  of  twelve  inches ; 
and  upon  this  more  of  the  fame  kind  of  earih  as  that 
of  the  bottom,  two  inches  thick  at  the  Tides,  and  three 
in  the  middle,  to  give  the  bed  a  fmall  degree  of  con¬ 
vexity.  This  operation  is  to  be  performed  about  the 
20th  of  odtober,  cr  a  week  or  two  before  planting, 
that  the  bed  may  have  time  to  fettle.  It  will  then  be 
about  two  inches  higher  than  the  alleys.  If  heavy 
rains  fhould  intervene,  it  will  be  proper  to  cover  the 
bed  to  keep  them  off ;  becaufe  they  would  render  it 
too  compacl  and  adhefive  for  the  tender  fibres  to  pafs 
freely  through  it. 

On  the  day  of  planting,  rake  the  furface  of  the  bed 
even,  ftill  preferving  its  convexity,  and  mark  the 
places  for  the  roots  feven  inches  from  each  other  every 
way.  Adapting  the  length  of  the  bed,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  to  the  quantity  of  your  roots. 

If  the  bed  confifts  of  feven  rows,  which  makes  the 
handfomeft  appearance,  it  fhould  be  fifty  inches  wide, 
which  will  allow  a  fpace  of  four  inches  between  the 
outer  rows  and  the  Tides  of  the  bed ;  and  there  fhould 
be  an  alley  or  path  round  it  two  feet  and  an  half  or 
three  feet  wide.  If  the  bed  fhould  contain  only  five  rows, 
it  mull  be  three  feet  wide  to  give  the  roots  the  fame  dis¬ 
tances.  Such  a  bed  will  require  only  one  path  in  front. 

Having  fprinkled  a  little  clean  fand  where  the  roots 
are  to  be  fet,  place  them  with  great  exadtnefs,  and 
add  fome  very  Tandy  earth,  fo  as  to  envelope  each 
root  completely  in  a  little  cone  of  it ;  then  cover  the 
whole  very  carefully  with  ftrong  found  frefh  loam, 
about  four  inches  thick  at  the  middle  of  the  bed,  gra¬ 
dually  decreafmg  to  three  inches  at  the  Tides :  thus 
will  the  convexity  be  increafed  in  a  proper  degree,  and 
the  roots  will  be  covered  with  foil  proportioned  to 
their  fize  and  flrength :  the  larged  and  ftrongeft  being 
placed  in  the  centre  rows ;  the  fmalleft  and  weakeft 
on  the  outfide.  No  Tulip  root,  however  ftrong,  fhould 
be  planted  more  than  four  inches  deep  from  the  crown 
of  it ;  nor  fhould  any  blooming  root  be  fet  lefs  than 
two  inches  and  a  half  or  three  inches  deep,  however 
fmall  it  may  be.  The  foil  which  is  made  ufe  of  for 
covering  the  bulbs,  fhould  have  been  frequently 
turned  over,  and  well  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air, 
fome  time  before  it  is  ufed,  that  it  may  be  perfectly 
fweet,  and  free  from  that  acrid  quality  which  moft 
foils  are  fubjedt  to,  when  taken  confiderably  below 
the  furface. 

If  the  bed  contain  but  five  rows,  with  a  path  in 
front  only,  the  lmallefl  and  lowefl-growing  roots  fhould 
be  planted  in  front,  and  fo  on  to  the  laft  row,  which 
fhould  contain  the  ftrongeft  and  largeft :  and  the  bed 
may  flope  towards  the  front ;  in  which  cafe  the  back 
fhould  be  fupported  with  boards  or  brick-work,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  crumbling  down,  and  leaving 
the  roots  bare. 

When  the  planting  is  finifhed,  hoop  the  bed  over, 
that  it  may  be  covered  occafionally  with  mats  or 
canvas,  to  preferve  it  from  heavy  rains  and  fevere 
frofts :  either  in  moderation  will  be  of  more  fervice 
than  injury  to  it. 

By  the  end  of  february  every  plant  in  health  will 
be  aboye  ground,  except  a  few  very  late  ones,  which 
may  be  a  week  longer  before  they  appear.  If  any 
canker  is  difcernible,  it  fhould  be  carefully  cut  out 
with  a  fharp  knife,  on  forne  fine  dry  day. 

If  the  furface  of  the  bed  appears  to  be  of  too 
clofe  a  contexture,  it  fhould  be  carefully  flirred  up, 
about  two  inches  deep. 

By  the  end  of  april,  fome  of  the  plants  may  be 
grown  fo  tall  as  to  require  the  hoops  to  be  railed  a 
little.  As  foon  as  any  of  the  earlier  ones  begin  to 
fhow  colour,  they  fhould  be  fhaded  from  the  fun, 
which  will  caufc  the  colours  to  run  and  intermix  in 
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fuch  a  manner  as  to  dedroy  the  elegance  and  beauty 
of  the  flower;  fome  are  more  liable  to  this  injury 
than  others,  and  may  be  fpoiled  in  five  minutes. 

When  the  greater  part  of  the  flowers  have  begun 
to  open,  a  frame  or  awning  fhould  be  eredted  over 
the  bed  and  paths,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  to  admit 
as  much  light  as  poflible ;  for  which  purpofe  the  cloth 
covering  fhould  be  rolled  up  in  the  morning  early, 
if  the  weather  be  favourable,  otherwife  the  colours  of 
the  flowers  will  be  faint  and  weak.  This  cloth  cover¬ 
ing  fhould  come  down  on  each  fide  within  about  three 
feet  of  the  ground,  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air, 
except  in  windy  weather,  and  then  the  windward  fide 
muft  be  protedted  quite  to  the  ground. 

Tulips  never  require  to  be  watered;  but  moderate 
rains  may  be  admitted  before,  and  in  fmall  quantity 
after  the  bloom  is  over ;  early  in  the  fpring  they  are 
neceflary,  in  order  to  procure  a  flrong  bloom. 

When  the  awning  is  eredted,  the  hoops  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  away ;  the  fides  and  ends  of  the  bed 
neatly  boarded  up,  and  the  paths  lowered  two  or  three 
inches,  to  bring  the  flowers  nearer  to  the  eye :  a 
flight  frame  about  two  feet  high,  fhould  furround  the 
bed,  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to  the  flowers : 
lines  of  fmall  twine,  painted  green,  fhould  pafs  from 
one  end  of  the  bed  to  the  other  between  the  rows  of 
flowers ;  and  to  thefe  the  Items  are  to  be  loofely 
tied  with  fhort  pieces  of  green  worfted.  The  awning 
may  be  continued  on  for  three  weeks  with  great 
fafety. 

When  the  petals  of  many  flowers  begin  to  drop 
off,  the  awning  fhould  be  taken  down,  together  with 
the  frame,  boards,  &c.  and  the  mats  and  hoops  re¬ 
placed,  to  throw  off  excefs  of  rain.  As  the  petals 
fall,  the  feed-veffel  fhould  be  broken  off,  clofe  to  the 
item ;  for  if  this  be  buffered  to  remain  on  the  plant,  it 
will  weaken  the  root  confiderably. 

The  bed  may  remain  in  this  date  about  a  fortnight 
longer,  by  which  time  the  foliage  will  become  of  a 
yellowifh  brown,  and  two  or  three  inches  at  the  top 
of  the  Item  will  wither,  dry  up,  and  become  purplilh  : 
this  denotes  the  critical  period  to  take  up  the  roots : 
.if  it  be  done  earlier,  they  will  be  weak  and  fpongy ; 
and  if  deferred  later,  their  juices  will  become  grofs ; 
and  at  the  next  blooming  the  flowers  will  be  what  is 
generally  termed  foul. 

When  the  roots  are  taken  up,  they  are  to  be  gra¬ 
dually  dried,  and  kept  dry.  In  augufl  or  feptember 
take  off  the  loofe  fkins,  fibres,  and  fuch  offsets  as 
are  eafily  feparated ;  obferving  not  to  leave  the  roots 
too  bare.  The  laft  brown  lkin,  which  is  intimately 
connedted  with  the  root,  fhould  remain  on  it  till  the 
time  of  planting;  it  fhould  then  be  entirely  dripped 
off,  and  the  root  left  perfectly  bare  and  white;  but  it 
fhould  be  performed  with  great  care  with  a  fmall  fharp- 
pointed  penknife,  to  avoid  bruifing  or  wounding  the 
root,  efpecialiy  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  fibres  are 
formed,  for  that  is  at  this  time  extremely  tender,  and 
will  fcarcely  bear  to  be  touched. 

The  dualled  and  weaked  offsets,  particularly  fuch 
as  are  not  provided  with  a  brown  fkin,  may  be  re¬ 
planted  as  foon  as  they  are  taken  up,  about  an  inch  and 
half  deep,  in  a  frefh  fandy  loam,  in  a  dry  fituation, 
defending  the  bed  from  heavy  rains  by  hoops  covered 
with  mats ;  or  they  may  be  buried  in  dry  land  till  the 
autumn,  and  then  planted  with  the  larger  roots,  only 
not  quite  fo  deep. 

Tulips  are  hardier  than  mod  other  flowers ;  the 
offsets,  and  more  ordinary  ones  may  be  planted  in 
any  part  of  the  garden,  from  two  to  four  inches  deep, 
according  to  the  fize  of  the  roots,  in  a  good  found 
foil,  with  a  little  rotten  cow-dung,  placed  from  feven 
to  twelve  inches  below  the  furface. 

Hail-dorms  are  very  injurious  to  the  foliage  of 
Tulips,  early  in  the  fpring :  therefore  although  it  is 
not  neceflary  to  cover  the  beds  of  inferior  Tulips, 
during  a  common  winter,  yet  it  is  highly  proper  to 
defend  them  againd  fpring  dorms,  and  to  cover  them 
when  in  bloom,  in  cafe  of  hot  or  windy  weather y. 

y  Maddock,  Florift’s  Direftory,  46,  &c. 


Tulip  a  javan  a.  See  Amaryllis  zeylanit4, 

CTulipifera.  See  Liriodcndron. 

[And  Tulip  Tree. 

Tumba.  See  Plumbago. 

Tuna.  See  Cadi  us. 

Tunica.  See  Dianthus  and  Gypfophild. 

Tupa.  See  Lobelia. 

Tupeicava.  See  Scoparid. 

Tupelo.  See  Nyffa. 

Turbith.  See  Convolvulus  and  Sejeli. 

Turia.  See  CEfchynomene. 

Turkey-Berry  Tree.  See  Cordia .] 

Turkey  Wheat.  See  Zea. 

T  urk’s  Cap.  See  Lilium. 

[Turmeric.  See  Curcuma .] 

Turnep.  See  Braffica. 

TURNERA.  {So  named  by  PlumiertJ  in  memory  of 
JVilliam  Turner ,  M.  D.  Prebendary  of  York ,  Canon  of 
Windfor,  and  Lean  of  Wells.  Student  of  Pembroke 
Hall  in  Cambridge ,  1538.  Lied  1568.  Author  of 
A  New  Herball,  Land.  1551.  fol. — fecond  part, 
Cologn,  156a.— -Second  edition,  Collen ,  1566.  with  the 
addition  of  a  third  part ,  &c.  Ac. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  376.  Reich,  n.  407.  Schreb.  n.  514., 
Gartn.  t.  76.  JuJf.  313.  Burcardia.  Schreb. 
gen.  n.  536.  Piriqueta.  Aubl.  t.  117.  Juff. 

29$- 

Oaff.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Columnifera.  Portulacere  juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  funnel-form,  deciduous :  tube 
oblong,  eredt,  cylindric-angular :  border  eredt,  five- 
parted  ;  Jegments  lanceolate,,  length  of  the  tube. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  obcordate,  acuminate,  flat,  from  up¬ 
right  fpreading;  claws  narrow,  inferted  into  the  tube 
of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  inferted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx.  Anthers 
acuminate,  erect. 

Pist.  Germ  conical.  Styles  three,  filiform,  length  of 
the  damens.  Stigmas  capillaceous-multifid. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  one-celled,  three-valved.  Recep¬ 
tacles  annexed  to  the  valves  longitudinally,  linear. 
Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  obtufe. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft,  funnel-form  ;  exterior  two-leaved.  Pet. 
five,  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Stigmas  multifid.  Caps, 
one-celled,  three-valved. 

species. 

1 .  T  urnera  ulmifolia.  Elm-leaved  Turner  a. 

Lin.  fpec.  387.^7?.  296.  Reich.  1.741.  Willd. 
1.  1503.  vir.  cliff.  20.  hort.  cliff.  122.  t.  10. 
Gcertn.  fruit.  1.  366.  Swartz  obf.  116.  Mill, 
fig.  t.  268.  f.  2.  Brown  jam.  189. 

T.  frutefeens  ulmifolia.  Plum.  gen.  15.  Mart,  cent . 
t.  49. 

(3.  T.  angudifolia.  Mill.  did.  n.  1.  fig.  t.  268.  /.  1. 
Curt,  magaz .  t.  281. 

T.  frutefeens  folio  longiore  et  mucronato.  Mart,  cent . 
t.  49.  Cidus  urticae  folio,  &c.  Sloan  jam.  1  202. 
t.  127.  /.  4,  5. 

Flowers  feffile  petiolary ,  leaves  biglandular  at  the  bafe. 
[2.  Turnera  Pumilea. 

Lin.  f pee.  387.  Jyfi.  297.  Reich.  1.  742.  Willd. 
1.  1503.  amoen.  5.  395.  Swartz,  obf.  116. 
Pumilea.  Brown,  jam.  188.  n.  1. 

Chamce-Cidus  luteus,  foliis  parvis  ferratis.  Pet.  gaz. 
59.  t.  38.  /.  9.—  urticae  folio,  flore  luteo.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  202.  t.  127.  /.  6. 

I  Flowers  feffile  petiolary ,  leaves  n  landular. 

3.  Turnera  rupedris. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1504.  Aubl.  guian.  1.289, 
t.  1 13.  /.  1. 

Peduncles  axillary  ttco-briftled ,  leaves  linear  ferrate. 

4.  Turnera  fidoides. 

Lin.  fyft.  297.  Reich.  1.  742.  Willd.  1.  1504. 
mant.  58. 

Peduncles  axillary  two-brifiled>  leaves  obovate-wedge - 
Jhaped  ferrate. 

5.  Turnera  frutefeens. 

Lin . 
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6. 


leaves 


mild . 


8. 


9 


Lin.Jpec .  i.  1504.  £«m/7.  1.  290 

/.  113. /.  2. 

Peduncles  axillary  two-briflled,  leaves  lanceolate  acumi¬ 
nate  equally  ferrate. 

Turnera  rugofa. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1^04. 

Piriqueta  villofa.  vfzi£/.  £0*09.  1.  298.  /.  117. 
Burcardia.  G*».  plant,  ed.  Schreb.  n.  530. 

Peduncles  axillary  leaflefs,  flowers  five-ftyled. 

oblong  erofe  -toothed  wrinkled. 

Turnera  ciftoides.  Betony-leaved  Turnera. 

Lin.Jpec.  387.  Jyfi.  297.  Reich.  1.  742. 

1.  1505.  Swartz  obj.  117. 

Pumilea.  Brown,  jam.  189.  ».  2. 

Helianthemoides.  Boerh.  lugdb.  1.  269. 
HeJianthemum  betonicae  folio,  caule  hirfuto.  Plum. 
Jpec.  7.  /c.  150.  f.  1. 

Chamaeciftus.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  202.  /.  127.  /.  7. 
Peduncles  axillary  leaflefs ,  leaves  ferrate  at  the  top. 
Turnera  racemofa. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  297.  Willd.  1.  1505.  Jacqu.  hort.  vind. 
3 •  t.  94. 

Racemes  terminating  elongated ,  leaves  ovate  toothed. 
Turnera  guianenfis. 

Lin.  fpec.ed.  Willd.  1.  1505.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  291 

114*  ' 

Raceme  terminating  few -flowered  naked ,  leaves  linear 
ferrate  biglandular  at  the  bafe.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  fhrubby,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  fending 
out  branches  on  every  fide  the  whole  length.  Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an 
inch  and  half  broad,  rough  on  their  upper  fide,  and  o 
a  lucid  green,  their  under  fide  has  many  ftrong  veins 
and  is  of  a  lighter  green,  the  edges  are  ferrate :  the 
flowers  fit  clofe  upon  the  footfFalks  of  the  leaves; 
having  two  pretty  large  leafy  appendages  to  the  calyx, 
The  corolla  is  large  and  of  a  bright  yellow.  [Capfule 
fuperior,  ovate,  indiftindlly  three-cornered,  pubeff 
cent,  opening  from  the  top  to  the  middle  in  three 
parts..  Receptacle,  three  raifed  lines,  inferibed  lon¬ 
gitudinally  on  the  inner  wall  of  the  capfule,  accom¬ 
panied  by  xtxq  numerous  Ihort  umbilical  chords. 
Seeds  flightly  curved  inwards,  attenuated  towards  the 
navel,  fcored  with  many  minute  excavations  in  rows, 
cneftnut-brown :  aril  halved,  tongue-lhaped,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  thin,  whitifh,  lying  on  the  concave  part 
of  the  feed,  free  on  all  fides,  inferted  into  the  navel2.] 
Found  by  Father  Plumier  in  Martinico  it  is  native 
of  other  parts  of  the  Weft  Indies.  [Browne  fays,  it 
grows  in  great  abundance  about  the  red  hills  in 
Jamaica,  and  feldom  rifes  above  four  or  five  feet  from 
the  root ;  that  it  has  a  fhrubby  but  weakly  ftallc,  with 
a  few  ferrated  ovate  leaves,  and  large  yellow  flowers, 
having  fomewhat  of  the  appearance  of  the  malvaceous 
tribe  at  firft  fight. 

Cultivated  in  1733,  by  Mr.  Miller2. 

-.0*  Narrow-leaved  Turnera  has  a  fmaller  corolla, 
with  pointed  petals ;  the  bradtes  have  no  glands  ;  the 
leaves  are  more  obtufe;  the  anthers  orange  not 
yellow b.]  ° 

It  rifes  with,  a  Ihrubby  ftallc  to  the  height  of  eight 
or  ten  feet ;  with  branches  lefs  flender  and  ftifF  than 
in  broad-leaved  1  urnera.  Leaves  narrow-lanceolate, 
nairy,  near  three  inches  long,  and  about  three  quarters 
ol  an  inch  broad,  terminating  in  acute  points,  obtufely 
eirate  on  then  edges,  and  ftanding  upon  very  fhort 
foot- (talks :  when  rubbed  they  emit  a  difagreeable 
odour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  f  the  petals 
arge  and  oval,  with  the  tails  or  claws  twilled  and 
joining.  They  are  not  fo  large  or  of  fo  bright  a  yellow 
as  in  the.  true  Elm-leaved  Turnera.  Sloane  firft  dif- 
covered  it  in  Jamaica,  [where  he  fays  it  grows  between 
Luanaboa  and  the  town  on  the  Red  Hills  very  olen 
tifully,  and  in  feveral  other  places  of  the  ifland.T-?This 

Houftoim  °thC,r  WaS  °bferved  Dr*  Wil]iam 
dvatd  in  H  eVural?artS  °f  Amcrica>  and  was  cul- 

a  difttS  fpS’cs  yi  T°  CO"fidered  i£  as 

pccies,  having  found  from  an  experience 


z  Gartner. 
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of  thirty  years,  that  plants  raifed  from  its  feeds,  con- 
ftantly  differed  from  thofe  of  the  ulmifolia.  [Mr. 
Curtis  alfo  has  given  it  as  a  fpecies;  and  informs  us, 
that  the  narrow-leaved  I  urnera  is  generally  known  to 
the  nurferymen  about  London  as  the  ulmifolia,  to 
which  name  the  foliage  by  no  means  anfwers.  The 
true  Elm-leaved  Turnera  is  figured  in  Martyn’s 
Decades,  and  in  Linneus’s  Hortus  ClifFortianus.  On  the 
fame  plate  in  the  former  of  thefe  works,  there  is  a 
very  excellent  figure  of  what  he  confidered  as  another 
fpecies,  and  which  is  this  narrow-leaved  variety.  It 
flowers  from  june  to  auguft :  the  flowers  are  fhowy, 
but  of  fhort  duration.  The  circumftance  of  their 
growing  out  of  the  footftalk  of  the  leaf  is  re¬ 
markable  c. 

I  am  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  what  Linneus  means 
by  the  leaves  of  this  variety  being  more  obtule  than, 
the  other,  for  they  are  rather  acuminate.  The  petals 
are  very  obtufe  at  the  top,  and  crenated  there,  with 
fometimes  a  Ihort  point,  ftanding  out  in  the  middle. 
See  Mr.  Curtis’s  figure. 

2.  Root  annual,  branching,  thready.  Stem  herba¬ 
ceous,  from  three  to  fix  inches  high,  branched,  nearly 
upright,  but  often  decumbent,  round,  hirfute  ;  branches 
fimple,  eredt.  Leaves  alternate,  diftant,  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate,  fhort,  deeply  ferrate,  nerved,  hirfute,  duff 
tered  towards  the  end  of  the  branchlets,  fpreading. 
Petioles  round,  fhort,  hirfute,  terminating,  flower¬ 
bearing.  Stipules  two,  linear,  eredl,  at  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves,  within  which  is  a  fmall  yellow  flower,  fcarcely 
open.  Flowers  terminating,  cluftered,  in  the  centre 
of  the  leaves.  Calyx  corolliferous,  connate  with  the 
corolla;  fegments  linear,  acute,  prefled  to  the  corolla, 
eredt,  hirfute.  Corolla  deciduous :  claws  linear,  long, 
roundifh  at  top,  veined,  orange ;  border  convoluted 
fo  that  the  corolla  is  fcarcely  open.  Filaments  of  the 
fame  length  with  the  petals,  eredl.  Anthers  oblong, 
blue.  Germ  ovate.  Valves  of  the  capfule  ovate, 
acute,  revolute.  Seeds  roundifh,  comprefled,  wrinkled, 
brown.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  dry  fandy  fields;  flow¬ 
ering  towards  the  end  of  the  year d. 

Brown  named  this  plant  and  the  feventh  fpecies 
Pumilea,  from  their  fmallnefs.  This,  he  fays,  grows 
about  Old-harbour,  and  the  foot  of  Liguanea  moun¬ 
tains  ;  is  always  fimple  and  upright,  and  never  rifes 
more  than  two  or  three  inches ;  the  flowers  always 
folitary,  from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

3.  This  is  a  fbrub  three  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate, 
feflile,  narrow,  oblong,  toothletted,  acute.  Flowers 
fmall,  yellow,  axillary,  folitary.  Native  of  Guiana. 
Aublet  found  it  in  the  moift  clefts  of  rocks,  on  the 
high  banks  of  the  river  Sinemari ;  flowering  and  fruit¬ 
ing  in  novemberff 

4.  Stems  palmary,  fimple,  hairy.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  fubfeflile,  deeply  ferrate  except  towards  the 
bafe  where  they  are  quite  entire,  very  evenly  tomen- 
tofe  on  both  fides,  hairy  beneath  along  the  veins  and 
edge.  Flowers  folitary  in  the  axils,  on  very  fhort 
peduncles.  Bradtes  on  the  peduncle  two  oppofite 
linear  rough-haired  length  of  the  calyx.  Calyx  tur¬ 
binate,  five-cleft,  hairy.  Petals  obovate,  inferted  into 
the  calyx.  Filaments  fhorter  by  half  than  the  petals. 
It  agrees  with  T.  ciftoides  in  having  a  hairy  ftem ;  but 
that  wants  the  bradtes  and  the  nap  on  the  leaves. 
Native  of  Brafil.  Arduini f. 

5.  This  is  a  fhrub  eight  feet  in  height.  Leaves 
alternate,  fubfeflile,  lanceolate,  acute,  toothletted, 
yellowifh  green.  Flowers  axillary,  yellow,  fmall,  foli¬ 
tary.  Native  of  Guiana,  in  clefts  of  rocks,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sinemari,  flowering  in  december. 

6.  This  is  an  annua]  plant,  with  a  fibrous  root. 
Stem  branched,  two  feet  high,  hirfute  with  rufefeent 
hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate,  oblong,  toothed,  villofe, 
wrinkled,  lubfeflile.  Flowers  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
and  ftem,  folitary,  axillary,  on  long  peduncles.  The 
whole  plant  is  covered  with  rigid  rufefeent  hairs. 
Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana  on  fandy  coafts8. 
Not  only  Aublet  gave  it  as  a  genus  diftindl  from 


c.  Curt,  magaz.  d  Swartz..  e  Aublet. 

f  Lina.  mant.  &  Aublet. 
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Turnera  under  the  name  of  Piriqueta ;  but  Schreber 
alfo  under  that  of  Burcardia. 

7.  Root  annual,  undivided,  long,  ered,  white, 
thready. .  Stem  fubdivided,  ered,  half  a  foot  high, 
round,  hirfute;  with  alternate,  fpreading  branches. 
Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  linear-lanceolate,  bluntifh, 
fpreading,  toothed  or  ferrate,  nerved,  fomewhat  hifpid. 
Brades  none.  Flowers  folitary  in  the  axils,  peduncled 
and  not  feffile  on  the  petioles,  yellow,  fmall.  Peduncles 
fhorter  than  the  leaves,  round,  filiform;  hirfute. 
Calyx  corolliferous:  fegments  lanceolate,  acute.  Petals 
contiguous,  rounded,  entire,  nightly  ftriated.  Fila¬ 
ments  fhorter  by  half  than  the  petals,  from  the  bafe 
of  the  corolla:  anthers  oblong,  vertical,  yellow. 
Germ  oblong,  fubtrigonal:  ftyles  diverging:  ftigmas 
pencilled.  Capfule  roundifh  :  valves  ovate,  revolute. 
Seeds  minute,  roundifh,  ferruginous1’.  Browne  fays, 
it  feldom  rifes  above  four  inches ;  that  it  is  ered,  and 
has  very  narrow  leaves ;  and  that  the  flowers  grow 
Angle  at  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves. 

.  Native  of  Jamaica,  Surinam,  &c.  in  South  Ame¬ 
rica.— Introduced  in  1774,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It 
flowers  from  june  to  odober*. 

8.  This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  an  upright  rou°h- 
naired  Item,  fuberous  at  the  bale.  Peduncles  very 
long  one-flowered  k.  Flowers  yellow  *. 

9.  This  plant  puts  forth  from  the  root  a  fomewhat 

woody  ftem,  two  feet  high.  Leaves  alternate,  linear, 
ferrulate,  feffile,  biglandular  towards  the  bafe,  Flowers 
in  terminating  fpikes,  on  fhort  peduncles,  each  bi¬ 
glandular  at  its  rife.  Corolla  yellow,  Capfule  fubtri¬ 
gonal,  _  three -valved.  Seeds  three,  wrinkled.  Native 
of  Guiana  in  marfhy  meadows ;  flowering  in  aprilra 
Annual",]  r 

propagation  and  culture. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  flowing  their 
leeds  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
plants  are  come  up  two  inches  high,  they  fhould  be 
cranfplanted  into  fmall  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed  of  tanners  bark,  obferving  to  water  and  fhade 
them  until  they  have  taken  root;  after  which  they 
muff  be  treated  as  hath  been  direded  for  the  Guavas, 
and  other  tender  plants  from  the  fame  countries! 
The  feeds  of  thefe  plants  will  often  fall  into  the  pots 
which  are  placed  near  them  in  the  ftove,  which  will 
grow,  and  foon  furnifh  plants  enough,  after  a  perfon 
is  once  poffefled  of  them.  As  they  are  too  tender  to 
live  in  the  open  air  in  England,  they  muff  be  placed 
in  the  bark-bed  in  the  ftove,  where,  during  the  winter 
feafon,  they  muft  be  kept  warm  and  frequently  watered ; 
but  in  the  furnmer  feafon  they  muff  have  a  great  fhare 
of  air,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  tender)  and  not 
produce  many  flowers. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  pretty  large,  they  may 
be  treated  more  hardily,  by  placing  them  in  the  dry 
ftove ;  where,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  moderate  degree 
of  heat,  they  will  thrive  and  flower  very  well.  Thofe 
who  would  fave  the  feeds  of  thefe  plants,  muft  watch 
them  carefully,  becaufe,  when  they  are  ripe,  they 
foon  fcatter  if  they  are  not  gathered. 

Thefe  plants  produce  their  flowers  great  part  of  the 
year,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  warmth, 
fo  that  there  are  feme  of  the  flowers  in  beauty  for  at 
leaft  nine  or  ten  months,  which  renders  the  plants 
more  valuable. 

They  feldom  continue  more  than  two  or  three  vears. 

Turnsole.  See  Croton  and  Heliotropium. 

Turpentine  Tree.  See  Pijtacia  Terebinthus. 

Turpetjhum.  See  Convolvulus. 

rURRTEA.  (So  named,  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of 
Giorgio  a  Turre,  author  of  a  Hiftory  of  Plants,  printed 
at  Padua ,  1685.  IV e  may  add ,  Antonio  Turra  of 
Vicenza ,  author  of  a  dijfertation  de  Farfetia,  &c. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  574.  Schreb.  n.  722.  Cavan. 

dijf.  7.  Smith,  ic.  ined.  1.  t.  10 — 12.  JuJf.  264. 

•lalT.  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

lat.  order  of  Trihilat <e.  Melia  J  uff. 

CENERIC  CHARACTER. 

al.  Perianth  one-leafed,  bell-fhaped,  five-toothed, 
very  fmall,  permanent. 

h  Swartz.  i  Hort.  kew.  k  Willdencw. 

Jacqum.  m  Aublet.  n  Willdenow. 
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Cqr.  Petals  five,  linear,  fpreading,  long. 

Nett  ary :  tube  cylindrical,  length  of  the  petals,  with 
a  ten-cleft  mouth. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  within  the  mouth  of  the  nedary, 
very  fhort,  Anthers  fubovate. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  nec¬ 
tary.  Stigma  thickifh,  wrinkled. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  pentacoccous:  with  the  valves 
opening  longitudinally. 

Seeds  two,  kidney-lhaped. 

Obs.  Corollas  of  Melid ,  Swietenia  and  Trichilia  are 
very  like  them. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER; 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Pet.  five.  Nell,  toothed,  cy'lin- 
dnoal,  bearing  the  anthers  at  the  mouth  between 
the  teeth.-  Capfule  pentacoccous.  Seeds  two, 

SPECIES; 

i.  Turnea  vitens. 

Lin.fyjl.  399.  Reich.  2.  271 .  Willd.  2.  err. 
mam..  237.  Smith  ic.  ined.  i.f.Ao. 

Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  emarginate  very  fmooth ,  calyxes 
and  fruits  flky-villfe. 

2s  Tumea  pubefeens. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  555.  Belied,  act.  holm. 
1788.  p.  296.  t.  10.  /.  3. 

Leaves  ovate  emarginate  pubejeent  beneath ,  calyxes 
villofe.  J 

3.  Turrtea  maculata. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  555.  Smith  ic.  ined.  1, 

t.  1 1. 

T,  glabra.  Cavan,  dijf  7.  360.  t.  204. 

Leaves  ovate  acute  fmooth,  calyxes  ciliate. 

4.  Turraea  fericea:. 

Lins  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  5 5 S’ •  Smith  ic.  ined.  i.i.  12 
T.  tomentofa.  Cavan,  dijf.  7.  361.  t.  205. 

Leaves  ovate  bluntifh  tomentofe  on  both  fides,  calyxes  pe¬ 
duncles  and  petals  villofe  .■  r 

Turnea  lanceolata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2,  356.  Cavan,  dijf.  7.  361. 

;.  205.  f.  I; 

Leaves  lanceolate  rounded  on  both  fides  fmooth, fegments 
of  the  calyx  very  long  lanceolate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C, 

.  i-  .Thjs  is  an  evergreen  tree  or  fhrub,  with  fcattered 
divaricating  leafy  branches,  and  a  fmooth  cloven  bark; 
fi' .  1  -villofe  on  the  twigs.  Leaves  alternate,  fubacu- 
minate,  quite  entire,  a  little  rolled  back  at  the  edae 
naked  finning  and  veined  On  both  fides,  paler  beneath! 
Petioles  very  fhort,  filky,  curved  inwards,  Stipules 
none.  _  Flowers  lateral  fhaped  into  a  very  fmall  axil¬ 
lary  fpike,  with  a  few  fmall  leaves  interpofed.  Brades 
fmall  linear  villofe.  Peduncles  angular  one-flowered 
fomewhat  filky.  Calyx  fmall  pentangular.  Petals 
linear-lanceolate  tender  naked  yellow.  Nedary  tubu¬ 
lar  oblique,  widening  a  little  towards  the  top,  ftri¬ 
ated,  fegments  linear  acute  bent  down  fpreadinm 
Stamens  placed  alternately  between  the  ferments  of 
the  nedary.  Anthers  fubovate,  margined,-  in  the 
throat  of  the  nedary.  Style  declined,  deciduous. 
Capfme  depreffed,  ten-valved,  five-celled.  Allied  to 
Meha,  Swietenia  and  Trichilia  in  the  nedary,  but 
very  diftind  from  them  all  in  the  fruit,  Found  bv 
Koenig  among  heaps  of  fcoriiu  on  worn-out  volcanos 
in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Hellenius,  in  the  Stockholm  ads  for  1788  has 
deferibed  a  fpecies  very  different  from  this  under  the 

name  of  Turraea  virens.  Dr.  Smith  thinks  this  anc£ 
another,  which  he  names  T.  pubefeens  (n.  2.)  are 
doubtful  fpecies ;  the  anthers  being  on  the  tips  of  the 
nedary^  not  between  the  fegments,  and  the  fruit 
being  unknown0. 

2.  Leaves  entire  or  emarginate  membranaceous; 
flowers  umbelled.  Fruit  as  yet  unknown.  Native  of 
the  ifle  of  Hainam. 

3.  This  is  a  tree  with  deciduous  leaves,  alternate 
branches,  and  a  cloven  but  very  fmooth  bark.  Leaves 
alternate  elliptic  quite  entire,  fmooth  on  both  fides 
with  pale  fpots  beneath  efpecialiy  near  the  nerves’ 
Petioles  ftraight  channelled  fmooth.  Stipules  none! 

0  Sir.itk  ic.  ined. 
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Flowers  in  lateral  bundles,  with  fmall  actite  ciliate  brakes 
ESS  Peduncles  fmooth,  thicker  towards  the 
top,  one  flowered,  ered.  Calyx  fmall,  hemifphcncd, 
fmooth,  ciliate  at  the  edge.  Petals  very lono»  ,  ’ 
yellow,  a  little  wider  at  the  end,  pubefeen  on  the 
outfidc.  Nectary  of  the  fame  length  and  colour  with 
the  petals,  exadly  cylindrical,  very  fleeter,  mo  , 
ten-ftreaked,  margin  ten-cleft,  the  c deft  * 
ceolate  acute  fpreading.  Stamens  in  th 
nedary.  Style  of  the  fame  length  with  the  nedary. 
Native  of  Madagafcar,  where  it  was  found  by  Com- 
merfon.  Communicated  by  Thouin. 

a.  This  alfo  is  a  tree  with  deciduous  leaves.  Branches 
alternate,  with  a  dufky  bark  flightly  pubefeent  Leaves 
alternate  elliptic  quite  entire,  on  both  fides,  the 
younger  ones  at  leaft,  very  foftly  villofe  nerved ;  the 
nerves  ftraight.  Petioles  ftraight,  villofe.  Stipules 
none.  Flowers  from  the  lateral  buds,  moftly  folitary, 
very  large  red  drooping,  burfting  forth  whilft  the 
leaves  are  yet  tender.  Brades  numerous  acute  vuloie. 
Peduncles  fliort  thick  angular  tomentofe-hoary.  Calyx 
bell-fhaped  angular,  the  whole  tomentofe-hoary  not 
ciliate.  Petals  four  inches  in  length  linear  recurved, 
ovate 'and  obtufe  at  the  end,  hoary  on  the  outfidc. 
Nedary  the  length  of  the  petals,  curved  in,  hairy, 
fcarcely  widening  at  the  top,  border  ten-cleft  j  clefts 
bifid  linear  acute  fpreading.  Stamens  in  the  throat 
of  the  nedary,  with  the  anthers  Banding  out  between 
the  clefts.  Anthers  two-horned.  Style  a  little  longer 
than  the  nedary.  Stigma  club-fhaped.  Found  in 
Madagafcar  by  Cominerfon,  and  communicated  by 

Thouin p.  .  ,  , 

5.  Stem  frutefeent,  covered  with  a  gray  bark; 
branches  wand-like.  Leaves  alternate,  fubcoriaceous, 
fiiin'ing,  quite  entire,  one-nerved,  pale  beneath,  fup- 
ported  on  fhort  petioles.  Stipules  none.  Peduncles 
axillary,  one  or  two-flowered.  Petals  yellow  with  a 
fcarlet  bafe.  Fruit  covered  with  a  rufous  nap.  Found 
by  Commerfon  in  Madagafcar q. 

Turr^ea.  See  Tricbilia. 

Turrita.  See  Arabis.~\  ' 

TURRITIS.  ( From  turris,  a  tower.  Linneus  Jays, 
becauje  it  is  tall  and  narrow. — Ray,  that  it  had  the 
name— -zb  extremorum  caulium  forma,  qui  in  meta; 
aut  pyramidis  effigiem  definit.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  819.  Reich,  n.  883.  Schreb.  n.  1095. 
Tournef.  Dill.  gen.  fluff.  238.  G<ertn.  t.  143. 
ClafT.  15.  2.  Tetradynamia  Siliquofa. 

Nat.  order  of  Siliquofa,  Cruciformes  or  Crucifer*. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved:  leaflets  ovate-oblong,  from 
parallel-converging,  deciduous. 

Cor.  four-petalled,  cruciform.  Petals  ovate-oblong, 
obtufe,  ered,  entire :  claws  ered. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fhaped,  ered,  length  of  the 
tube  :  two  of  them  fhorter.  Anthers  Ample. 

Fist.  Germ  length  of  the  flower,  round,  fomewhat  com- 
prefifed.  Style  none.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Per.  Silique  longeft  of  all,  ftiff,  four-cornered ;  angles 
oppofite  alternate  obfolete  and  fomewhat  compreffed, 
two-celled,  two-valved:  valves  fcarcely  equal  to  the 
partition. 

Seeds  very  numerous,  roundifh,  emarginate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Silique  very  long,  angular.  Cal.  converging,  ered. 
Cor.  ered. 

SPECIES. 

1,  Turritis  glabra.  Smooth  Tower -Muflard. 

Lin.  Jpec.  930.  fly  ft.  600.  Reich.  3.  274.  Willd. 
3.  542.  hort.  cliff.  339.  fl.  Juec.  n.  606.  Gartn. 
fruci.  2.  297.  Hudf.  angl.  291.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  588.  Smith,  brit.  715.  engl.  bot.  t.  777. 
Curt.  lond.  4.  t.  47.  253.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  577, 
Fl.  dan.  t.  809.  Hall .  helv.  n.  455.  Lloffm.germ 
240.  Roth.  germ.  1.  286.  2.  114.  Pollich  pal 
71.  637.  Knock,  flies,  n.  1091.  Crant-z.auftr.g6 
Scop.  earn.  n.  839.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  322.  Allion 
pedem.  n.  977. 


T.  perfoliata.  Neck,  gallob.  283. 

T.  fol.  inferioribus  cichoraceis,  casteris  Perfoliatae. 
Tourn.  inft.  224. 

Turritis.  Ger.  212.  emac.  272.  Raii  hift.  799.  Jyn. 

293.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  47.  fl.  10. 

T.  vulgatior.  Park,  theat .  852.  1.  Bauh.  hift.  2. 

836. 

Turrita  vulgatior.  Clufl.  hift.  1.  126.  t. 

Braflica  fylveftris,  foliis  circa  radicem  .  cichoraceis. 
Bauh.  pin.  112. — fol.  integris  et  hifpidis.  Bauh. 
pin.  Mor.  hift.  i.fl.  3.  t.  1.  f.  22. 

Root-leaves  toothed  hifpid ,  ftem-leaves  quite  entire  em¬ 
bracing. 

[2.  Turritis  laevigata. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  543. 

Leaves  fmooth,  root -leaves  obovate  ferrate ,  ftem-leaves 
lanceolate-  linear  quite  entire  embracing. 

3.  Turritis  ftrida. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  543.  Allion.  au A.  pedem. 

18.  n.  978. 

Leaves  fmooth  Joining  radicate  ovate  fomewhat  toothed, 
ftem  leaves  lanceolate  Jharply  toothed  Jeftile.\ 

4.  Turritis  hirfuta.  Hairy  Tower -Muflard. 

Lin.  flpec.  930.  Reich.  3.  275.  Willd.  3.  543.  hort . 

cliff.  339.fl.fuec.  n.  607.  Hudf.  angl.  291. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  589.  Smith  brit.  716.  engl. 
bot.  t.  589.  Lightf. fleet.  358.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2. 
n .  555.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  576.  Fl.  dan.  t.  1040. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  456.  Hoffm.  germ.  240.  Pollich. 
pal.  n.  638.  Crantz.  auftr.  35.  flacqu.  colie  A. 

1.  70.  ic.rar.  1.  126.  Neck,  gallob.  283.  Pillars 
dauph.  3.  323.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  978.  Gmel. 
fib.  3.  263.  Thunb.jap.  260. 

T.  hirta.  Knock,  files,  n.  1092. 

T.  muralis  minor.  Rail  Jyn.  294.  Petiv.  brit.  t. 
47.  /.  1 2. 

Arabis  hirfuta.  Scop.  cam.  n.  835.  Roth,  germ .  1. 
285.  2.  1 1 2. 

Eryfimo  limilis  hirfuta  alba.  Bauh.  pin.  101.  prodr. 
42.  ic.  Park,  theat.  834.  6.  Mor.  hift.  f.  3. 
t.  3.  f.  5. 

Barbarea  muralis.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  269.  Raii  hift. 

799.  non  defer.  '  •  V 

All  the  leaves  hifpid,  ftem  rough-haired,  hairs  frnple 
fpreading ;  filique  quadrangular. 

[5.  Turritis  patula. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  544.  Ehrh.  beitr.  7.  259. 
All  the  leaves  hifpid ,  ftem-leaves  embracing  toothed  at  the 
end,  branches  fpreading. 

6.  Turritis  pubefeens. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  544.  Desfont.  allant.  1. 
92.  t.  163. 

All  the  leaves  hifpid,  ftem-leaves fefftle  bluntly  toothed  at 
the  end,  branches  fpreading. 

Turritis  ciliata. 

Lin.  flpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  544.  Schleicher  cat.  59.. 
Leaves  fmooth,  ftem-leaves  fefftle  toothed  at  the  bafe, 
with  forked  ciliate  hairs  at  the  bafe  and  tip. 

8.  Turritis  alpina. 

Lin.  fly  ft.  6  00.  Reich.  3.  275.  Willd.  3.  545. 
Hoffm.  germ.  240.  Knock,  files,  n.  1093. 
Root-leaves  toothed  hifpid,  ftem-leaves  half  embracing. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  Root  annual,  (biennial,  Lin.  and  Curt.')  fufiform. 
The  ftraight  upright  wand-like  ftem  is  two  feet  or 
more  in  height  (one  to  three  Curt,  two  to  three  W oodw. 
a  foot  and  half  Miller.)  round,  leafy,  at.firft  Ample, 
but  producing  a  few  lateral  upright  flowering-branches 
after  the  main  fpike  of  pods  is  full  grown ;  (near  the 
ground  hairy,  but  fmooth  above,  Curtis.)  Root- 
leaves  lanceolate,  broadly  toothed  and  almoft  Annate, 
rough  on  both  Aides  with  rigid  forked  or  Ample  hairs: 
ftem-leaves  numerous,  alternate,  feflile,  upright,  fa- 
gittate,  entire,  fmooth,  glaucous,  embracing,  blowers 
numerous,  fmall,  in  a  corymb  which  foon  becomes  a 
fpike  :  petals  pale  fulphur-coloured  (or  greenifh  white, 
With.)  entire.  Pods  long,  linear,  flat,  burfting  at 
their  bafe,  and  containing  a  great  number  of  feeds r. 
Pods  upright,  approximating  to  the  ftem  fo  as  almoit 
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to  conceal  it;  roundifh  fomewhat  flattened,  faintly 
quadrangular,  Curt.  When  fully  grown  cylindrical 
compreffed,  With.  According  to  Gartner,  three 
inches  and  more  in  length,  linear,  rhomb-compreffed, 
fmooth :  partition  membranaceous,  parallel  to  the 
valves,  or  equal  to  the  greateft  breadth  of  the  pod, 
terminated  by  the  ftigma  which  is  feflile  and  fhortly 
two-necked :  valves  in  the  middle  very  obtufcly  an¬ 
gular.  Seeds  about  fixty  in  each  cell,  ovate  com¬ 
preffed  a  Uncle,  terminated  by  a  very  narrow  almoft 
obfolete  membranaceous  margin,  fulvous,  (reddifh 
brown.  Curt.) 

Scarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  Arabis  either  by 
its  natural  habit  or  technical  characters5.  Follich 
remarks  that  he  could  not  difcover  any  neCtareous 
glands;  Scopoli  however  mentions  them.  Giurtner 
fays,  that  the  great  length  of  the  pod  is  the  belt  mark 
of  the  genus. 

Native  of  molt  parts  of  Europe  in  paftures,  pits  and 
other  wafte  places,  and  on  banks  near  hedges,  on  a 
dry  gravelly  foil ;  flowering  from  may  to  july.  Near 
London  not  common';  Mr.  Curtis  noticed  it  only  near 
Charlton,  but  fays  that  farther  on  in  Kent  it  is  more 
common,  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  England. 
It  has  been  found  near  Lewifham.  A.  B.  Lambert, 
Efq.  and  Mr.  Groult  gathered  it  near  Richmond.  It 
occurs  in  feveral  parts  of  Norfolk,  as  between  Norwich 
and  Yarmouth  in  many  places,  at  Spixwort,  and  in  the 
road  to  Coltifliall.  The  Rev.  El.  J.  Wollafton  found 
it  in  Thurfton  churchyard,  Suffolk,  and  in  the  field 
adjoining.  Near  Colchefter  in  Eflex,  by  Hudfon. 
Stow  wood  in  Oxfordfhire,  by  Sibthorp.  Near 
Lichfield,  by  Mr.  Whateley.  Near  Caftle  Bromwich, 
by  Mr.  Jones.  Between  Afhboume  and  Okeover  in 
Derbyftiire,  by  Dr.  Stokes.  In  the  quarries  above 
Bath,  by  Mr.  Swaine.  On  St.  Vincent’s  rocks  near 
Briftol,  by  Dr.  Withering.  About  Darfield  near 
Barnefley  in  Yorkfhire,  by  Mr.  Salt1. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  varies  fo  much  in  fize, 
that  the  old  botanifts  make  two  fpecies  of  it.  Dr. 
Withering  would  have  it  named  Towerwort  in 
Englifh. 

2.  Root  biennial.  Stem  quite  Ample,  a  foot  high. 
Root-leaves  fmooth,  obtufe,  very  (lightly  ferrate,  pe- 
tioled :  ftem-leaves  fmooth,  fagittate ;  the  lower  ones  an 
inch  long,  lanceolate,  obtufe,  ferrate  at  the  top ;  the  reft 
an  inch  and  half  long,  narrow,  lanceolate-linear,  quite 
entire.  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  preceding,  but  a 
little  fmaller.  Pods  ereCt.  It  is  clearly  diftind  from 
the  preceding,  which  it  otherwife  refembles,  by  its 
fmooth  obovate  ferrate  root-leaves,  and  its  narrower 
lanceolate-linear  ftem  leaves.  Native  of  Penfylvania. 

3.  Stem  quite  Ample,  two  feet  high,  ered.  Root- 
leaves  fcarcely  toothed :  ftem-leaves  fhining,  narrowed 
at  the  bafe,  remotely  and  fharply  toothed.  It  is  allied 
to  the  next  fucceeding  fpecies,  from  which  it  differs 
chiefly  in  its  Tmoothnefs.  Native  of  Piedmont,  in 
moift  meadows'*. 

4.  Root  ftrong,  woody,  perennial.  Stems  gene¬ 
rally  feveral,  one  of  which  is  much  ftronger  than  the 
reft,  ered,  a  foot  high,  leafy,  branched  round,  clothed 
with  thickfet,  Ample,  -white,  prominent  hairs ;  the 
upper  part  and  flowering  branches  fmooth.  Leaves 
toothed,  all  more  or  lefs  hairy  with  Ample  or  forked 
hairs :  root-leaves  flender  at  the  bafe  :  thofe  on  the 
ftem  feflile  or  partly  embracing.  Flowers  fmall,  white. 
Pods  numerous,  forming  a  very  long  fpike,  ered,  but 
finally  nodding,  narrow-linear,  compreffed,  but  with 
four  angles,  fmooth  and  fomewhat  fhining,  beaded  as 
it  were  by  the  projeding  feeds,  rather  blunt  at  the 
top,  and  crowned  with  the  almoft  leffile  ftigma x. 

Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the  plant  does  not 
grow  fo  tall,  and  that  the  pods  are  not  nearly  fo  nu¬ 
merous  as  in  the  fmooth  Towerwort.  The  corolla 
alfo  is  white ;  and  Mr.  Miller  obferves  that  it  flowers 
earlier.  Scopoli  has  ranged  it  in  the  genus  Arabis  on 
account  of  its  glands. 

.  Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  on  rocks,  in  ftony 
places,  on  old  walls  and  caftles,  and  in  dry  mountainous 

*  Idem.  _  *  Smith  brit.  With.  Sec.  v  Willdenovv. 

*  Smith  brit,  and  engl.  bot. 
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paftures ;  flowering  in  may.  In  the  weftern  and 
northern  counties,  by  R.ay.  Near  Midhurft  in  Suffex, 
by  Doody.  In  Switham  bottom  near  Croydon  in 
Surry,  by  Hudfon.  On  Lakenham  church  near 
Norwich,  by  Mr.  Crowe.  Near  Bury  in  Suffbrlk,  by 
W.  Matthew,  Efq.  In  feveral  places  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire.  Rewley  Abbey,  Oxfordfhire,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp* 
Ruins  of  Old  Sarum.  St.  Vincent’s  rocks.  Wick 
Cliffs.  Baydales,  Darlington.  About  Settle.  King’s 
park,  Edinburgh,  &c. 

Linneus  originally  confounded  with  this,  not  only 
T.  alpina,  which  has  all  the  leaves  fmooth;  but  alio 
T.  hirfuta  of  Gerard’s  Flora  Gallop rovincialis,  which 
has  perfectly  flat  pods  without  any  lateral  angles,  and 
the  hairs  on  its  ftem  depreffed  and  forked,  as  are  all 
thofe  on  its  leaves ;  which  in  the  proper  T.  hirfuta  are 
for  the  moft  part  fimple  y. 

5.  Root  annual.  It  is  different  from  the  hirfuta 
in  this  circumftance,  in  being  of  a  fmaller  ftature,  in 
having  a  more  flexuofe  ftem,  with  fpreading  inftead 
of  upright  ftiff  branches ;  the  leaves  toothed  towards 
the  tip,  not  as  in  the  hirfuta  in  the  middle  and  towards 
the  bafe.  It  agrees  with  that  fpecies,  which  it  re¬ 
fembles  very  much,  in  its  hairinefs,  forked  hairs,  leaves 
cordate  at  the  bafe,  and  fmooth  calyx.  Native  of 
Elungary,  on  open  hills. 

6.  This  alfo  refembles  T.  hirfuta,  but  the  branches 
are  fpreading,  the  leaves  obtufely  toothed  towards  the 
tip,  the  ftem-leaves  felftle  attenuated  at  the  bafe  not 
cordate  z.  Desfontaines  fays  that  it  is  lefs  villofe,  that 
the  ftem-leaves  are  more  deeply  toothed;  and  the  pods 
fewer  andpubefeent.  Native  of  Algiers  on  the  mountains. 

7.  The  whole  of  this  is  fmooth,  the  ftem  quite  fimple 
and  eredl,  the  root-leaves  oblong,  attenuated  at  the 
bafe  into  the  petiole,  ciliate  along  the  margin  and  at 
the  bafe  and  tip  with  forked  hairs,  ftem-leaves  atte¬ 
nuated  at  the  bafe  and  toothed,  ciliate  at  both  ends 
with  long  forked  hairs.  Native  ef  Switzerland3. 

8.  Stature  the  fame  as  that  of  T.  hirfuta,  but  the 
ftem  even,  and  the  ftem  leaves  altogether  fmooth, 
quite  entire,  feflile  or  little  cordate  at  the  bafe  and 
blunt,  fcarcely  half  embracing.  The  flowers  are 
larger :  the  petals  white,  very  blunt,  obovate-oblong, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx ;  which  is  comprefted  a  little 
and  erefit.  The  flowers  indicate  that  this  is  different 
from  the  hirfuta b.  Native  of  Germany,  Silefia, 
Auftria.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  or  if  they  be 
fown  on  a  wall,  among  rock-work,  or  in  a  dry  border, 
there  is  no  hazard  of  thefe  plants  maintaining  their 
fituation. 

Turritis.  See  Arabis ,  Brajfca,  Card  amine,  Bent  aria, 
Eryfimum ,  Hejperis ,  Sifymbrium. 

Tusai.  See  Fritillaria  imperialis. 

TUSSILaGO.  ( From  tujjis ;  on  account  cf  its  ufe  in 
curing  coughs. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  952.  Reich,  n.  1032.  Schreb.  n.  1289. 
Tournef.  t.  279.  Vaill.  abt.  gall.  1720.  /.  46. 
JuJf.  18 1.  G<ertn.t.  170.  Petafites.  Tournef. 
t.  258.  Vaill.  aft.  gall.  1719.  Gartn.  t.  1 66. 
Claff.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  order  of  Compofita  Di[coide<e.  Corymbifera  J  tiff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  cylindrical:  Jcales  lanceolate-linear,  (15 
or  20,)  equal,  as  long  as  the  difk,  fubmembranaceous. 
Cor.  Compound,  various. 

Corollets  in  fome  all  hermaphrodite  and  tubular,  or 
only  in  the  difk. 

Females  in  fome  none,  in  others  ligulate. 

Proper  of  the  Hermaphrodite  funnel-form :  border 
five-cleft  (or  four-cleft,)  acute,  reflexed,  longer 
than  the  calyx. 

Females  none,  or  ligulate,  very  narrow,  longer  than 
the  calyx,  entire. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites;  Filaments  five,  capil¬ 
lary,  very  fliort.  Anther  cylindric,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites.  Germ,  fliort.  Style  fili¬ 
form,  longer  than  the  ftamen.  Stigma  thickilh. 

y  Idem.  z  Willdenow.  *  Idem.  1  Linn.  fyft. 

Per. 
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In  the  Females  Germ  {hort.  Style  filiform,  length 
of  the  hermaphrodite.  Stigma  bifid,  thickifh. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  fcarcely  changed. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  oblong,  com- 
prefled.  Down  capillary,  ftipulate. 

In  the  Females ,  if  any,,  like  the  others. 

Rec.  naked. 

Obs.  Petafites  Tourn.  has  no  ligulate  florets  in  the 
ray ,  though  in  Jome  there  are  naked  female 
florets. 

Tufiilago  Tourn.  has  always  female  florets  in  the  ray , 
with  a  ligulate  corolla. 

Anandria  has  a  feflile  down. 

T.  frigida  varies  with  flofcular  and  radiate  flowers j 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  fcales  equal,  as  long  as  the  d.ifk,  fomewhat  mem¬ 
branaceous.  Down  fimple.  Recept.  naked. 

SPECIES- 

I.  Tufiilago  Anandria- 

Lin.  J pec.  1213.  fyft.  755.  Reich.  J.  784 .hort. 
upf  259.  t.  3./.  1.  Gmel.  fib.  2.  141. /.  68. 
f.  1.  Lour,  cochinch.  503.  ed.  Willd.  614. 
Anandria.  Lin.  amoen.  1 .  1 20.  /.  1 1 . 

(3.  T.  fcapo  unifioro,  calyce  fubaperto.  Gmel.  fib.  1. 
H3-  *■  67-  fl  2. 

Scape  one  flowered  fcaly  ere  Of,  leaves  ly  rate-ovate. 

[2.  Tufiilago  dentata. 

Lin.  f pec.  1213.  Reich.  3.  785.  Burnt,  plum.  28. 
Plum.  Jpec.  10.  ic.  40.  /.  2.  (After.) 

Scape  one-flowered  without  any  braeie ,  leaves  lanceolate 
toothed  villofe. 

3.  Tufiilago  albicans. 

Swartz  prodr .  113. 

Leontodon  tomentofum.  Lin.  fuppl.  347. 

Scape  one -flowered  without  any  bradie,  flower  nearly 
erecl>  leaves  lanceolate-ovate  tomentofe  beneath  indij- 
tindily  ferrate  backwards. 

4.  Tufiilago  pumila. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  1 1 3 . 

Scape  one-flowered  without  any  brattle  erect)  leaves  lyrate 
gajhed  toothletted  tomentofe . 

5.  Tufiilago  nutans. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1213.  Reich.  3.  785.  amoen.  5.  406. 
Swartz  obf.  2 05.  Brown,  jam.  310.  (Leontodon.) 
Sloan,  jam.  1.  255.  t.  150 . /.  2.  (Dens  Leonis.) 
Plum.  Jpec.  14.  ic.  41 .  f.  1.  (After.) 

Scape  one-flowered  without  any  bradie,  flower  nodding , 
leaves  lyrate  obtuje. ] 

6.  Tufiilago  alpina.  Alpine  Colt's -foot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1213.  Jyft.  755.  Reich.  3.  783.  hort. 
cliff.  41 1.  Gouan  monjp.  438.  Jacqu.  auftr.  3. 
26.  /.  246.  Krock.  files,  n.  1384.  Vi  liars  dauph. 
3.  174.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  639.  Curt,  magaz. 
t.  84. 

T.  fylveftris.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1057 .  Jacqu.  auftr.  5. 
app.  t.  12. 

T.  alpina  rotundifolia  glabra.  Bauh.  pin.  197. 

T.  alpina  2.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  113. — flore  aperto,  Ger. 
emac.  812. 


T.  alp.  folio  glabro.  Park,  theat.  1273.  1.  Raii 
hift.  260.  3. 

Petafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.  142.  Plant  a  adult  a. 

(3.  1.  alp.  rotundifolia  canefcens.  Bauh.  pin.  197. 

T.  alp.  folio  canefcente.  Park,  theat.  1373.  2. 

T.  alpina.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1056.  Raii  hift.  260.  2. — 
flore  evanido.  Ger.  emac.  'in.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  up. 

T.  difcolor.  Jacqu.  auftr.  t.  247. 

Petafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.  142.  Planta  junior. 

Scape  aim  oft  naked  one-flowered ,  leaves  cordate-orbicular 
crenate. 


7.  1  ufiilago  Farfara.  Common  Colt' sfloot. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1214.  Jyft.  755.  hort.  cliff.  41 1.  ft.  f nee. 
n‘  74 3*  mat.  med.  185.  Woodv.  med.  boti.  37. 
t.  13.  Gartn.  frudt.  2.  447*  HudJ.  angl.  364. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  719.  Smith,  brit.  878.  engl. 
bot.  t.  429.  Hull.  187.  Curt.  land.  2.  t.  60. 
Light  ft  foot.  475.  Relb.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  687. 

jth-  n.  726.  Abbot,  bedf.  n.  <94..  FI 
dan  t.  595.  FoUich  paL  n  ‘ 

oer  om.  n.  663.  Krock.  files,  n.  138c. 
cam.  n.  1059.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  175. 
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pedem .  n.  640.  Gmel.  fb.  2.  140.  Neck,  gallob. 
351.  Lour,  cochinch.  502.  ed.  IVilld.  614. 
Blackw.  t.  204.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  96.  Knorr 
del.  1.  t.  H,  10.  Ludw.  ect.  t.  50.  Regnaull 
bot. 

Tufiilago.  FuchJ.  hift.  140.  Camer.  epit.  590,  591. 
Matth.  844.  valgr.  v.  2.  198.  I.ob.  clft.  320.  1.  2. 
ic.  1.  589.  1,  2.  Ger .  666.  emac.  81 1.  Park, 
theat.  1220,  Bauh.  hift.  563.  3.  Raii  hift.  259. 
Jyn.  173.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  17.  /.  8.  &  7. 

T.  vulgaris.  Bauh.pin<  197.  hift.  J.  7.  *.  12. 

/•  i- 

Petafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.-  143. 

Ungnla  caballina.  Trag.  hift.  418'. 

Bechium  f.  Farfara.  Dod.pempt.  596. 

Scape  one-flowered  fcaly,  leaves  cordate  angular  tooth* 
letted. 

[8.  Tufiilago  japonica. 

Lin.  Jyft.  755.  Reich,  j.  786.  mant.  113.  Thunb. 
jap-  3  13> . 

Arnica  tufiilagin e a.  Burm.  ind.  182. 

Doronicum  tuffilaginis.  folio.  Pluk.  amalth.  71.  /.  3  90. 
/.  6.  Burm. 

Flowers  alternate  radiate. 

9.  Tufiilago  frigida. 

JLml  1 2 14.  Jyft.  755.  Reich.  3.  786.  fl.  I  app. 
n.  303.  Juee.  n.  744.  mant.  469.  i7/.  dan.  t.  61- 

//#//.  n.  141.  Krock.  files,  n.  1387.  Pillars 
dauph.  3 .  175.  Gmel.  fb.  2.  150.  /.  70? 
Petafites  minor  tuflilaginis  folio.  A/or.  hift.  3.  95. 
J.  7 .  t .  10 .  f.  4* 

Cacalia  tomentofa,  Bauh.  pin.  198.  prodr.  102. 

Scheuch.  alp.  130.  t.  18.  f.  1. 

Thyrje  fafligiate,  flowers  radiate. 

10.  Tufiilago  palmata.  Palmate-leaved  Colt' sfloot.  Ait. 
kew.  3.  188.  t.  11. 

Thyrje  fafligiate ,  leaves  palmate  toothed. 

11.  Tufiilago  alba.  hPhite  Colt' sfloot  or  Butter-bur. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1214.  Jyft.  755.  Reich.  3.  787.  hort. 

cliff.  41 1.  ft.  Jfuec.  n.  745.  Fl.  dant.  t.  524. 
Krock.  files,  n.  1386.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  17S- 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  641.  Pallas  it.  1.  36. 

Petafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.  139. 

P.  n.  2.  Mill.  didi.  ed.  7. 

P.  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  197.  Mor.  hift.  J.  7.  t.  12* 

f  3‘ 

P.  albus.  Gartn.  frudt.  2.  406. 

P.  flore  albo.  Camer.  epit.  593. 

P.  albus  angulofo  folio.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift.  261. 
Thyrje  fafligiate,  female  florets  naked  few. 

12.  Tufiilago  hybrida.  Long-ftalked  Celt's  fleet,  or 
Butter-bur. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1214.  Reich.  3.  787.  hort.  cliff.  41 1< 
HudJ.  angl.  364.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  721.  Smith 
brit.  879.  engl.  bot.  t.  430.  Hull.  188.  Light/, 
foot,  476.  Leers  herborn.  n.  66 4.  Krock.  files, 
n.  1388.  Pillars  dauph.  3.  181.  Allion. ‘ pedem. 
n.  642.  Pallas  it.  1.  36. 

Petafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.  140.  Buxb.  hal.  258. 
P.  n.  4.  Mill.  ditt.  ed.  7. 

P.  major  &  vulgaris  prima.  Rupp.  jen.  ed.  1.  180. 
ed.  Hall  1 90. 

P.  major,  floribus  pediculis  longis  infidentibus.  Dill . 

elth.  309.  t.  230.  /.  297.  Raii  Jyn.  179. 

Thyrje  oblong ,  female  florets  numerous ,  hermaphrodite 
florets  very  few ,  anthers  feparaie. 

13.  Tufiilago  paradoxa.  Downy-leaved  Colt's  fool  or 
But  ter -bur. 

Retz.  obf.  2.  24.  81.  t.  3.  Ait.  kew.  3.  188. 

Petafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.  141. 

P.  n.  3.  Mill.  die.  ed.  7.  n.  3. 

Thyrje  Jubovate ,  female  florets  naked  many ,  hermaphro¬ 
dites  in  threes ,  anthers  free,  leaves  triangular-cordate 
toothletted. 

14.  Tufiilago  Petafites.  Common  Butter-bur. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1215.  fyft.  756.  Reich.  3.  787.  hort. 
cliff.  41 1:  fl.Juec.  n.  746.  mat.  med.  186.  HudJ. 
angl.  364.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  720.  Smith  brit. 
880.  engl.  bot.  t.  431.  Hull  187.  Curt .  lond.  2. 
t.  59.  -134.  Light/,  foot.  477.  Relb  cant.  ed.  2. 
n.  684.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  727.  Abbot  bedf.  n. 
<95.  Fl.  dan.  t.  842.  Pollich  pal.  n.  792. 
?  ■  .  Leers 
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Leers  herborn.  n.  6 75.  Neck,  gallob.  350.  Krcck. 
files,  n.  1389.  Villars  dauph.  3.  180,  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  643.  Thunb.  jap.  3 14.  Knorr.  del.  2. 
/.  JT.  Regnault.  hot. 

T.  major.  Matth.  845.  valgr.  1.  199.  Camer.  epit. 
592. 

.  Pctafites.  Hall.  helv.  n.  138.  Fuchf.  hift.  644.  Bod. 
petnpt.  597.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  1 16.  1,  2.  Ger.  668. 
emac.  814.  Rail  hift.  260.  fyn.  179.  Petiv.  brit. 
t.  iff.  11,  12.  Blackw.  t.  222. 

P.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  419.  /.  3. 

P.  major  &  vulgaris.  Bauh.  -pin.  197.  Afor.  hift. 
ft  7.  /.  12.  /.  1. 

P.  vulg.  rubens  rotundiore  folio.  Bauh.  hift.  a 
566.  2. 

Tkyr/i?  cwte,  almoft  all  the  fiorcts  hermaphrodite  ftynge- 
neftious.  j) 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  very  low  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
grow  dole  to  the  ground.  The  flowers  ftand  upon 
flaort  foot-ftalks  which  rife  between  the  leaves,  and 
are  three  or  four  inches  long,  each  fuftaining  one  flower 
at  the  top,  of  a  dirty  purplilh  colour.  Thefe  appear 
early  in  the  fpring,  and  are  fucceeded  by  downy  feeds 
which  ripen  in  June. 

[Stem  none.  Root  perennial,  with  branching  ra¬ 
dicles,  creeping  far  and  wide.  Leaves  radical,  fubo- 
vate,  fublyrate,  veined,  on  long  ere<ft  petioles.  Scape 
ene- flowered,  thick,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  with  acute 
imbricate  fcaies.  Flower  yellow,  with  an  ered  fome- 
what  open  calyx c. 

In  cooler  fituations  the  calyx  is  clofed  and  the  flower 
flofcular ;  in  warmer  ones  the  flower  is  radiate  and 
Spreading.  The  down  is  fefflle  and  hairy d.  Native 
of  Siberia,  and  the  northern  provinces  of  China. 

2.  Native  of  America. 

3.  Root  annual.  Ample.  Leaves  radical,  a  finger’s 
length,  webbed  above,  white- to mentofe  beneath. 
Scape  longer  than  the  leaves,  more  tomentofe  at  top. 

.  Calyx  oblong,  imbricate;  fcaies  lomewhat  pappofe, 
linear,  acute.  Seeds  ftriated.  Down  rufefcent 
'Native  of  Jamaica6.  , 

4.  Annual.  Native  of  Jamaica f. 

.  5-  This  is  an  annual  ftemlefs  plant,  about  a  foot 
high.  Leaves  radical,  petioled,  wedge-fhaped,  fome- 
times  ovate  and  only  deeply  toothed,  gafned  in  the 
middle,  gradually  attenuated  to  the  bafe,  white  to¬ 
mentofe  beneatn.  Scape  long.  Ample,  lomewhat  to¬ 
mentofe.  Flower  nodding  during  the  time  of  flowering 
folitary.  Calyx  imbricate:  fcaies  lanceolate -ovate’ 
tomentofe  at  the  bafe.  Corolla  radiate  :  corollets  of 
the  difk  five-cleft,  white ;  of  the  ray  ligulate,  longer 
than  the  calyx,  linear,  bifid,  purple.  Seeds  angular. 
Native  of  Jamaica®.] 

6.  This  is  a  low  perennial  plant.  The  upper  furface 
of  the  leaves  is  fmooth  and  of  a  bright  green  colour ; 
the  under  a  little  downy  and  whitilh  :  their  foot-ftalks 
arife  from  the  ground,  and  are  three  inches  long. 
The  peduncles  fpring  from  the  root,  are  four  inches 
long,  woody,  and  luftain  one  purplilh  flower  at 
the  top. 

[Flower  flofcular,  with  female  florets  in  the  ray. 
The  fcapes  has  one  or  two  bradtes1'. 

The  creeping  root  often  produces  two  bundles,  of 
.  leaves,  which  are  round,  hard,  and  kidneyhhaped, 
often  toothed,  and  cottony  underneath.  From  the 
centre  of  one  of  thefe  bundles  rifes  a  fcape  fix  or  eight 
inches  long,  having  one  or  two  linear  leaves  on  it, 
and  a  reddifh  flower  at  the  top.  Calyx  hard  and 
Angle,  a  little  fwoln  at  the  bafe  where  one  or  two 
fcaies  are  often  found.  It  inclofes  from  forty  to  fifty 
florets,  ten  or  fifteen  of  whicli  are  females  naked  at 
the  edge;  the  reft  are  flofcular.  The  feeds  are 
grooved h 

Scopoli  and  Jacquin  make  two  fpecies  of  this. 
Native  of  the  Alps;  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
South  of  France,  Piedmont ;  alfo  of  Siberia.; — Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731 k.  It  flowers  in  march, 
april  and  may. 

c  T  onrelro.  d  Linn.  fpec.  e  Linn,  fuppl.  f  Swartz  prodr 
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ft-.  Root  perennial,  creeping  horizontally  far  arid 
wide.  Scape  eredt,  Ample,  from  three  to  five  ’Aches 
high,  lengthening  after  flowering,  channelled,  downy, 
clothed  with  lanceolate  imbricate  fcaies,  prefled  dole 
to  the  l'cape,  tinged  with  reddifh  brown.  Flowers 
folitary,  terminating,  yellow,  more  confpicuous  on 
account  of  their  radiate  form  than  mod  of  the  other 
fpecies.  The  calyx  confifts  of  feveral  Ample  parallel 
linear  equal  flat  three-nerved  fmooth  reddifh  brown 
fcaies,  the  ,  length  of  the  difk,  finally  bent  back,  ac¬ 
companied  at  the  bafe  by  a  few  fcattered  fcaies  like 
thofe  on  the  fcape.  Florets  of  the  ray  numerous, 
fpreading,  linear,  in  two  or  three  rows,  twice  as  long 
as  thofe  of  the  difk,  with  a  more  (lender  ftigma.  Seeds 
fmooth,  flightly  attenuated  upwards,  roundifh  or  in- 
diftinftly  angular,  pale  brown  or  bay-coloured.  Down 
feffile,  longer  than  the  calyx,  twice  as  long  as  the 
feed,  fcarcely  toothletted,  never  ftriped  as  Linneus 
makes  it.  Receptacle  at  firft  flat  or  flightly  concave ; 
afterwards  pillowed  and  almoft  globular,  pitted,  naked 
and  fmooth.  The  leaves  grow  on  long  foot-ftalks, 
cluftered,  from  fhort  lateral  branches ;  they  are  very 
fmooth  above,  green  with  reddifh  veins,  but  tomen¬ 
tofe -white  beneath  :  when  young  they  are  rolled  back, 
and  in  that  ftate  they  are  thickly  clothed  with  cotton, 
as  is  the  fcape  alfo1. 

The  flowers  come  up  early  in  the  fpring  before  the 
leaves,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  them  :  they  are 
upright,  but  as  foon  as  the  bloom  is  paft,  and  the 
feeds  with  their  down  as  yet  moift  are  inclofed  within 
the  calyx,  the  heads  hang  down,  as  the  moifture  eva- 
*  porates  in  ripening  they  become  lighter,  are  again 
erected;,  and  the  down  expands™.  The  feeds,  efipe- 
cially  in  the  difk,  are  commonly  barren.  This  is 
often  the  cafe  with  plants,  which,  like  the  Colt’s-foot, 
run  much  at  the  root. 

_  Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  China,  in  moift  ftiff  clayey  and  marley 
foil;  Dr,  "Withering  remarks,  that  it  is  the  firft 
plant  which  vegetates  in  marie  or  limeftone  rubble. 

The  cotton  on  the  leaves  eafily  rubs  off;  this 
wrapped  in  a  rag,  dipped  in  a  folution  of  Afttpetre, 
and  dried  in  the  fun,  makes  the  beft  tinder.  The 
leaves  are  the  bafis  of  the  Britifh  herb-tobacco.  They 
are  fomewhat  auftere,  bitterifh  and  mucilaginous ; 
were  formerly  much  ufed  in  coughs  and  confumptive 
complaints.  Dr.  Cullen  has  found  them  to  do  con- 
fiderable  fervice  in  fcropnulous  cafes,  tie  gave  a  de¬ 
coction  of  the  dried  leaves,  and  found  it  fucceed 
where  fea- water  had  failed.  And  Fuller  relates  the 
cafe  of  a  girl,  with  twelve  fcrophulous  fores,  who 
was  cured  by  drinking  daily  as  much  as  fhe  could  for 
above  four  months,  of  a  decodtion  of  the  leaves 
made  fo  ftrong  as  to  be  fweetifh  and  glutinous  n. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  fmoaking  of  Colt’s-foot  for 
a  cough  has  the  recommendation  of  Diofcorides,  Galen, 
Pliny,  Boyle,  &c.  And  Linneus  fays  it  is  ftill  ufed 
in  Sweden  for  this  purpofe.  According  to  Pliny’s 
direction  it  may  be  an  efficacious  remedy  in  a  cough 
• — “  ip  Angulos  hauftus,  paffum  guftandum  eft.”  A 
fip  of  raifin  wine,  or  rather  fyrup,  is  to  be  taken  after 
each  puff  °.  Upon  which  Mr.  Curtis  obferves,  that  this 
is  the  only  account  among  the  ancients  which  tends 
towards  the  praftice  of  fmoaking.  He  has  given  an 
excellent  figure  of  this  plant  in  his  Flora  Londinenfis, 
accompanied  with  a  very  entertaining  account  of  its 
virtues,  and  the  hiftory  of  fmoaking. 

Colt’s-foot  derives  the  Greek  as  well  as  the 

Latin  name,  from  its  property  of  curing  coughs. 
The  modern  European  names  are  taken  from  the 
fhape  of  the  leaves. 

8.  Leaves  radical,  cordate-orbicular,  angular, 
toothed,  naked  above,  obfeurely  villofe  beneath; 
dichotomoijfly  nerved,  a  hand  long.  Petioles  angu¬ 
lar,  fubtomentofe,  a  fpan  in  length.  Scapes  ftriate- 
angular,  tomentofe,  erett,  half  a  foot  high.  Bratftes 
on  the  fcape  fcattered,  and  under  the  petioles,  folitary, 
lanceolate,  above  naked,  beneath  tomentofe.  Flowers 
alternate.  Peduncles  tomentofe,  one-flowered,  feldom 

1  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  bot.  Curt.  lend.  Woodw.  mss. 
m  Curtis.  n  Withering-,  »  Curtis. 
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two-flowered;  the  lower  ones  longer,  a  finger  s  length ; 
the  upper  (fiorter,  aggregate,  faftigiate,  an  inch  long. 
Scales  of  the  calyx  linear,  fubtomentofe.  Corollets 
yellow.  Seeds  of  all  oblong,  roundilh,  villofe.  Down 
lubfaftigiate,  white,  the  fame  length  with  the  tube  o 
the  corolla.  Root  bitter,  efteemed  a  counterpoilon  by 

the  Taponefep.  , 

Linneus,  in  mantiffa,  remarks  that  the  leaves  are  the 

fize  of  thofe  of  Caltha ;  the  fcape  a  foot  high ;  the 
flowers  of  the  fame  fize  as  in  Arnica.  Native  ot 

^  q.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Leaves  all  radical, 
triangular,  excavated  at  the  bafe  into  a  deep  finus, 
having  feven  or  eight  prominencies  on  each  fide, 
fmooth  above,  white-tomentofc  beneath.  Petioles 
{lender,  fcarcely  a  fpan  long.  Scape  a  fpan  high, 
round,  having  one  or  two  broad  membranaceous  em¬ 
bracing  wings,  ending  in  the  rudiment  ot  a  leaf. 
Flowers  from  fix  to  twelve,  terminating,  faftigiate. 
Calyx  oblong.  Corolla  white,  rayed.  Stamens  in 
the  florets  of  the  difk,  but  none  in  thofe  of  the  ray. 
Stigma  bifid  in  the  former,  Ample  in  the  latter.  Down 
thrice  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  *. 

It  varies,  according  to  Linneus,  in  fyft.  veg.  with 
flofcular  and  with  radiate  flowers. 

Monf.  Villars  feems  to  have  taken  fome  pains  to 
afeertain  this  fpecies.  He  deferibes  it  as  having  in 
Dauphine,  a  root  creeping  a  little  and  aromatic,  fu- 
perficial  and  much  lefs  deep  or  thick  than  in  the  alba, 
Petafites,  &c.  Its  heart-fliaped  leaves  a  little  tri¬ 
angular,  are  on  cylindrical  woolly  petioles,  a  foot  long; 
they  are  unequally  toothed  like  the  common  Colt  s- 
foot,  green ifh  and  woolly  above  when  young,  but 
fmooth  and  deep  green  in  a  more  advanced  flate 


beneath  fnow-white.  The  flowers  come  out  very 
early;  they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a.  leaf 
or  two,  even  at  the  bafe  of  the  Item,  which  is  eight 
or  ten  inches  high,  with  reddilh  pointed  feales  on  it, 
and  terminated  by  eight,  ten  or  twelve  to  fifteen 
flowers  in  a  corymb  :  thefe  have  a  reddilh  calyx  com- 
pofed  of  thirteen  flat  pointed  leales,  befides  three 
four  or  five  fmaller  ones  on  the  peduncle :  the  florets 
are  all  hermaphrodites  white  or  flightly  tinged  with 
red,  and  forty-five  or  fifty  in  number.  Seed  brown, 
furmounted  by  a  Ample  dulky  egret. 

He  remarks  that  Morifon’s  figure  agrees  well  with 
the  plant  found  in  Dauphine ;  that  Linneus,  Gmelin, 
Haller,  Scheuchzer,  Tournefort  and  Vaillant  have  all 
quoted  this  figure  ;  that  Linneus  and  Gmelin  having 
found  angular  leaves  and  radiate  flowers,  he  has  de- 
feribed  their  plant  exactly,  and  affembled  a  certain 
number  of  fynonyms ;  and  that  Linneus  having  cited 
Haller,  and  the  Swifs  plant  not  differing  from  that 
of  Dauphine,  he  has  little  doubc  of  its  being  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  north. 

Native  of  Lapland,  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Dauphine 
and  Siberia. 

10.  Native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Peren¬ 
nial;  flowering  in  april.  Introduced  in  1777,  by 
John  Fothergill,  m.  d.  r.  It  is  fufficiently  diftinguilbed 
by  its  palmate  leaves. 

11.  Root  perennial,  lefs  fuperficial  than  that  of  the 
frigida,  fmaller  and  not  ftriking  fo  deep  as  the  Peta¬ 
fites.  Leaves  of  a  fize  between  them,  kidney-fhaped, 
villofe  on  both  fides,  foft,  lefs  firm,  and  of  a  yellowifh 
green.  Flowers  of  a  beautiful  white,  on  a  fcape  from 
four  to  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  in  height,  difpofed 
in  a  corymb,  from  thirty  to  forty  in  number,  on 
peduncles  a  little  villofe,  having  two  of  three  feales, 
the  lower  ones  two  or  even  three-flowered,  the  others 
Ample.  Scape  ftriated,  hollow  :  feales  obtufe,  marked 
with  feveral  nerves.  Calyx  cylindric,  compofed  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  linear  feales.  Florets  twenty  to 
twenty-five,  of  which  two  or  three  at  the  edge  are 
female.  The  piftil  of  the  females  is  Ample  and 
white ;  that  of  the  hermaphrodites  thicker  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  two  lanceolate  very  apparent  ftigmas.  It 
flowers  earlier  than  the  frigida s. 

Native  of  feveral  parts  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1683,  by  Mr.  James  Sutherland'. 


.  f,Thunb>  q  Linn.  lap.  5  Hort.  kew. 
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ia.  Root  perennial,  thick  and  fldhy,  creeping 
very  far.  Leaves  radical,  heart- fhaped,  pointed,  irre¬ 
gularly  toothed,  cut  away  clofe  to  the  fide  nerves  at 
the  bafe,  very  broad,  downy  beneath,  (landing  on  long 
upright  flefhy  cottony  foot-ftalks.  Scape  ereA,  rifing 
above  the  leaves,  a  foot  and  half  high,  fimple,  round, 
cottony,  invefted  with  lanceolate  feales,  the  lowermoft 
of  which  moftly  terminate  in  a  fmall  leafy  appendage. 
Thyrfe  terminating,  nearly  ovate  and  denfe,  after  flower¬ 
ing  cylindrical  and  more  loofe :  pedicels  one  or  two- 
flowered,  fometimes  three-flowered,  (lender,  fcaly  and 
downy.  Flowers  fielh-coloured,  without  any  ray: 
calyx  (hort,  nearly  fmooth,  tipped  with  purple  :  florets 
very  numerous,  all  tubular,  and  for  the  moft  part 
female,  except  two  or  three  in  the  middle  which  are 
hermaphrodites,  red,  with  the  anthers  either  quite  diftinA 
or  connected  very  flightly,  and  the  ftigma  obtufe, 
club-fiiaped,  emarginate,  and  the  germ  always  abor¬ 
tive ;  the  females  have  a  more  (lender  and  whitilh 
corolla,  a  two-parted  acute  ftigma,  and  a  germ  natu¬ 
rally  fertile,  but  frequently  abortive,  as  in  other  plants 
that  run  much  at  the  root.  Seed  obovate.  .Down 
rugged,  filvery-white.  Receptacle  pitted.  .  Linneus 
deferibes  the  female  florets  as  naked,  or  without  co¬ 
rolla,  but  in  his  own  fpecimen  there  is  no  floret  naked. 

_ We  are  almoft  perfuaded,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  of  what 

nobody  has  hitherto  hinted,  that  this  plant  is  the 
true  female  of  T.  Petafites,  being  furniffied  with  a 
fmall  provifion  only  of  the  other  fex  to  perform 
its  office  occafionally,  as  in  Spinachiaj  Cannabis, 
Mufa,  &c. 

Native  of  Germany,  Holland,  Silefia,  Switzerland, 
Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Britain;  by  the  fides  of  ditches; 
in  feveral  parts  of  Leicefterfture,  about  Manchtfter, 
near  Banbury  in  Oxfordflfire.  It.  flowers  in  april. 
The  down  of  the  feeds,  forming  a  filvery  plume,  is 
very  ornamental  and  conlpicuous  “. 

13.  Root  fcarcely  creeping.  Leaves  radical,  on 
long  petioles,  white-tomentofe  beneath.  Scape  near 
the  root  fealy-leafed,  naked  below  white-tomentofe 
above,  the  whole  covered  with  lanceolate  loofe  tp- 
mentofe  feales.  Flowers  nearly  upright,  about  twenty- 
in  a  thyrfe.  Pedicels  a  little  longer  than  the  flowers, 
havino-  from  two  to  four  fmooth  linear  braAes  on 
them.°  Calyx  compofed  of  from  twelve  to  fixteen 
lanceolate  obtufe  ereA  feales  or  leaflets,  red  at  the  tip. 
Female  florets  above  eighty,  length  of  the  down,  with 
the  border  fcarcely  widening,  unequally  trifid,  tire 
ftyle  long  and  exceeding  the  calyx,  the  ftigma  (lightly 
bifid.  In  fome  the  border  being  oblique  appears  to  be 
entire,  but  then  two  minute  toothlets  may  be  obferved 
at  the  bafe  or  the  lower  finus.  Hermaphrodite  florets 
about  three,  funnel-form,  length  of  the  calyx,  with 
a  five-parted  ere  A  border;  the  fegments  acute:  anthers 
linear,  ftyle  (hort,  ftigmas  two  long,  ftraight,  linear- 
lanceolate,  (fiorter  than  the  corollet.  Down  the 
length  of  the  tube  \ 

Native  of  Switzerland.  Cultivated  in  i75^>  by 
Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in  april y. 

It  is  worth  confideration,  fays  Dr.  Smith,  whether 
the  T.  alba  may  not  (land  in  the  fame  relation  to  this 
paradoxa,  as  Petafites  does  to  hybrida ;  the  anthers  in 
paradoxa  being  feparate  as  in  hybrida,  and  united  in 
alba  as  in  Petafites z. 

14.  Root  perennial,  creeping  very  far,  and  increaf- 
ing  rapidly  fo  as  to  be  extirpated  with  difficulty ;  in 
which  reipeA  it  agrees  with  the  hybrida,  as  well  as  in  the 
appearance  and  form  of  its  leaves,  which  however 
arc  fomewhat  larger  in  this.  The  fcape  is  rather 
(horter,  and  the  thyrfe  is  not  fo  much  lengthened  out 
after  flowering.  The  flowers  are  larger,  and  the  feales 
of  the  calyx  twice  as  long.  All  the  florets  are  her¬ 
maphrodite  in  appearance,  with  the  anthers  united, 
and  the  ftigma  thickened  and  emarginate,  but  tne  ge^im 
entirely  abortive.  The  younger  Linneus  and  Hader 
have  occafionally  noted  a  very  few  female  florets  to 
accompany  the  others,  which  the  latter  tells  us  produce 
good  feeds.  This  circumftance  is  rare,  and  has  not 
been  obferved  in  England ;  nor,  if  general,  would  it 
invalidate  the  conjeAure,  that  this  is  the  real  male  01 


11  Smith  brit.  &  engi.  bot. 
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T.  hybrida,  forming  but  one  fpecres  with  that.  All  1 
thefe  plants  increafe  fo  much  by  root,  that  impreg¬ 
nation  rarely  takes  place,  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  with 
mints  and  many  other  vegetables.  As  the  florets  of 
the  circumference  only  in  this  genus  produce  perfedl 
feeds,  the  central  ones  having  the  thickened  ftigma 
which  appears  always  to  be  barren*  Dr.  Stokes  and 
Frofeflbr  Sibthorp  would  remove  it  to  the  order  Poly- 
gamia  Neceflaria ;  but  fyngenefioUs  plants  are  fubjedt 
to  fuch  variations  in  the  perfection  of  their  organs  or 
impregnation,  that  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  far 
that  order,  or  indeed  fome  others,  are  founded  in 
nature  \ 

Native  of  Europe.  Common  in  Britain*  bn  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  ditches  :  flowering  in  april.  The 
roots  abound  with  a  refinous  matter:  they  have  a  ftrong 
fmell,  and  a  bitterilh  acrid  tafle.  Linneus  remarks, 
that  the  large  leaves  afford  fhelter  from  rain  to  poultry 
and  other  fmall  animals b. 

From  the  largenefs  of  the  leaves  it  had  its  Greek 
name  Petafites.  In  Englifh,  Butter-bur*  from  their 
being  ufed  formerly  to  wrap  up  butter  in*  Peftilent- 
wort,  from  their  fuppofed  efficacy  in  the  plague.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  eafily  propagated  by  parting  their 
roots  in  autumn,  and  mult  be  planted  in  a  moifl  lhady 
border,  where  they  will  thrive,  and  require  no  farther 
care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds. 

[Colt’s-foot  is  a  bad  weed  on  fome  lands,  efpe- 
eiaily  fuch  as  have  been  over-cropped  and  exhaufted. 
Ploughing  and  harrowing  alone  will  not  deftroy  it; 
but  it  muft  be  drawn  out  by  the  roots,  which  may 
be  eafily  done  at  no  great  expenfe  where  land  is 
well  tilled.  Root  weeds  are  hardly  to  be  deftroyed 
effectually  any  other  way. 

T usstl  ago.  See  Arnica,  Cacalia,  Senecio . 

Tutsan.  See  Hypericum. 

Tuzpatliz.  See  Dorftenia  Contrayerva . 

Twayblade.  See  Ophrys. 

U.YPHA  {of  Pliny.  T  v<pn  of  Theophraftus  and  Di  of  co- 
rides.  From  Tupo$  palus,  a  marfh.  Thefe  plants  grow¬ 
ing  in  marfhes.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1040.  Reich,  n.  1131.  Schreb .  n. 
1401.  Tournef  t.  301.  JuJf.  25.  Gartn.  t.  2. 
Claff.  21.  3.  Monoecia  Triandria. 

Nat.  order  of  Calamaria.  Typhce.  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Males  numerous  in  an  ament  terminating  the  culm. 

Cal.  Ament  common  cylindrical,  very  clofe,  compofed 

of  three-leaved  fetaceous  proper  Perianths. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary,  length  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  oblong,  pendulous. 

*  Females  numerous  in  an  ament  furrounding  the  fame 

culm,  digefled  very  compaCtly. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  placed  on  a  briftle,  ovate.  Style  awl-ffiaped. 
Stigma  capillary  permanent. 

Per.  none.  Fruits  numerous,  forming  a  cylinder. 

Seeds  Angle,  ovate,  retaining  the  ftyle,  placed  on  a 
briftle.  Down  capillary,  from  the  bafe  to  the  middle 
fattened  to  the  feed-bearing  briftle,  length  of  the 
piftil. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Ament  cylindrical.  Cal.  indiftinCt,  three-leaved. 
Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Ament  cylindrical,  below  the  males.  Cal.  a  villofe 
hair.  Cor.  none.  Seed  one,  placed  on  a  capillary 
down. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Typha  ladfolia.  Great  Cads -tail  or  Reed-mace. 

Lin.  fpec.  1377.  fyft.  841.  Reich.  4.  94.  fl.  fuec. 
n.  630.  Hudf.  angl.  400.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
hi.  Smith,  brit.  959.  Hull.  203.  Curt.  load. 

3.  t.  61.  171.  Light f.  Jcot.  538.  Relb.  cant, 
ed.  2.  n.  742.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  72.  Abbot,  bedf. 
n.  651.  Fl.  dan.  t.  645.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1305. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  870.  Leers  herborn.  n.  727. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  1144.  Villars  dauph.  2.  192. 

a  Smith  brit,  &  eng1,  hot,  b  Withering. 
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Allion.  pedem.  n.  2348;  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  97. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  333.  Lour,  cochinch.  552.  ed. 
Willd.  675.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  336.  Brown,  jam* 
336.  Garin,  frudl.  if  8. 

Typha.  Camer.  epit.  607.  Matth.  863.  Fuchf.  t. 
823.  Lonic.  1.  174.  1.  Lob.  obf  42.  1.  ic.  1.  81! 
i.  Ger.  42.  emac.  46.  Raii  hift.  1312.  fyn.  436. 
T.  paluftris.  Tabern.  ic.  246.  Dod.  pempt.  604. 

T.  pal.  major.  Bauh.  pin.  20.  hift.  2.  539.  Mor. 

hift. ft  8.  t.  1 3./.  i.  Tournef.  inft.  530. 

T.  pal.  maxima.  Park,  theat.  1204.  i; 

T.  aquatica.  Trag.  681. 

Leaves  fomewhat  fword-fhaped,  male  and  female  fpike 
approximating. 

2*  Typha  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved  Cat’s-tail. 

Lin.  fpec.  137 l.fyft .  841.  Reich.  3.  94.  hort.  cliff. 
A-39-fl- Iuec'  »•  830:  Hudf.  angl.  400.  Wither . 
arr.  ed.  3.  in.  Smith  brit.  459.  Hull  203. 
Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  62.  169.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n. 
74 3-  Sibth.  oxon.  app.  n.  1169.  Abbot,  bedf.n. 
652.  Fl  dan.  t.  815.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1306. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  8.71.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1145.  Fi liars 
dauph.  2.  192*  Allion.  pedem.  n.  2349.  Desfont. 
atlant.  2.  333.  Gmel.  jib.  1.  133. 

T.  paluftris  clava  gracili.  Bauh.  pin.  20.  theat.  340. 
Tournef.  inft.  530.  /.  301. 

T.  pal,  media.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  540.  Raii  hift.  1312, 
fyn.  436.  Mor.  hift.  ft  8.  13.  f.  2. 

T.  minor.  Park,  theat.  1204.  2. 

(3i  T.  paluftris  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  20.  3.  Raii  hift. 
1312.  fyn.  436. 

T.  minor.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  540.  Lob.  ic.  1.  81. 

Tabern.  Kreuterb.  559.  Smith  brit i  960. 

T.  minima.  Park,  theat.  1204.3. 

T.  paluftris  minima,  duplici  clava.  Mor.  hift.  ft  8. 
/.  13./.3. 

Leaves  femicylindrical-flattifh)  equalling  the  culm,  made 
and  female  fpike  remote. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  the  thicknefs  of  the 
human  thumb,  jointed,  fpongy,  furnifhed  with  fmall 
fibres  of  a  whkifh  colour;  the  young  ihoots  white, 
tender,  terminating  in  a  fharp  hard  point,  like  quich- 
grafs.  Stalk  from  three  to  fix  feet  high.  Ample, 
upright,  leafy,  round  and  fmooth,  without  knots, 
leafy  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  alternate,  upright,  twifted, 
at  bottom  fword-fhaped  and  flefhy,  at  top  flat,  and  of 
a  blueifh  colour,  about  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  two 
or  three  feet  in  length,  inclofing  the  ftalk  in  a  very- 
long  fiheath.  Sheaths  two,  deciduous,  one  at  the 
bottom  of  the  male  fpike,  the  other  at  the  middle : 
Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  there  is  frequently  a 
third  fmaller  between  the  middle  and  the  top  of  the 
Ipike.  Filaments  before  the  ffiedding  of  the  pollen 
very  fliort,  fuftaining  from  one  to  four  anthers;  the 
pollen  being  fhed,  they  hang  down  and  become 
longer  than  the  anthers,  which  are  four-grooved,  and 
terminated  by  a  greenifh  gland.  The  female  ament 
is  contiguous  to  the  male;  the  germ  very  minute, 
fitting  on  a  fliort  foot-ftalk ;  the  ftyle  thickened  above; 
and  the  ftigma  black.  Seed  very  fmall, -on  a  downy 
peduncle,  terminated  by  an  awn.  Receptacle  of  the 
male  catkin  hairy.  The  quantity  of  impregnating 
dull  in  the  male  fpike  is  exceedingly  great,  but 
proportioned  to  the  great  number  of  feeds  in  the 
female  fpike  below ;  whether  thefe  generally  vegetat^ 
has  not  yet  been  afeertained  :  we  only  know  that  many 
plants  which  increafe  much  by  the  root  feldom  pro¬ 
duce  perfedt  feed. 

The  part  which  Linneus  deferibes  as  the  calyx, 
appears  rather  to  confift  of  fome  hairs  proceeding 
from  the  receptacle,  and  which  feem  more  evidently 
to  be  fo,  from  the  hairy  appearance  of  the  receptacle 
when  the  ftamens  drop  off.  Mr.  Cuftis  thinks  it 
would  be  much  lefs  puzzling,  and  perhaps  more 
agreeable  to  the  fyftem,  to  place  this  plant  in  the  order 
Polyandria ;  there  being  many  ftamens,  and  all  united 
to  one  receptacle. 

Haller  fays  that  the  roots  are  eaten  in  falads,  that 
cattle  eat  the  leaves,  and  that  the  downy  feeds  ferve 
for  fluffing  pillows.  Linneus  relates,  that  coopers  ufe 
the  leaves  to  fallen  the  hoops  round  their  calks. 
Schreber  affirms  that  the  leaves  are  fufpedled  to  be 
§  poifenou^ 
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taoifonous.  Browne  informs  us,  that  in  Jamaica,  the  leaves 
^ruvkc  o-ood  mats,  and  are  fometirpes  uled  for  thatch. 

The°  appearance  of  the  Typha  has  engaged  gen¬ 
tlemen  fond  of  plants  to  introduce  it  on  the  edges  of 
ponds;  and  painters  frequently  reprefeot  it  m  aquatic 
i'cenes c.  Rubens  has  put  it  into  the  hand  of  Limit 
as  a  feeptre  when  he  was  faluted  as  a  king  in  mockery 
by  Herod’s  foldiers. 

This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  four  continents,  is  com- 
mon  in  Britain,  and  has  been  found  in  Jamaica  and  in 
New  Zealand:  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  by  the  fides  of 
rivers  and  brooks.  It  flowers  with  us  in  July. 

2*  The  fmaller  Cat’s-tail  differs  from' the  preceding 
In  having  much  narrower  leaves,  not  exceeding  one 
third  the  breadth  of  the  other,  femicyndrical  below, 
flat  and  (trap -fh aped  towards  the  end,  more  flender 
fpikes,  though  the  plant  grows  as  tall  and  as  firm  as 
the  great  Cat’s-tail,  and  the  male  and  female  fpikes 
about  an  inch  afunder a. 

Native  of  Europe,  Barbary  and  Siberia.  Gerarde 
fays,  that  he  found  it  in  the  Ifle  of  Shepey.  Ray  fays, 
that  he  obferved  both  fpecies  growing  together  in  a 
brook  near  Eeez  houfe  in  EfieR.  He  adds  that  it  is 
no  lefs  common  than  the  great  one ;  that  the  leaves 
are  not  only  narrower  but  of  a  paler  green  ;  the  fpike 
not  only  more  (lender,  but  lefs  coloured  and  appearing 
earlier.  Mr.  Curtis  remarked  it  on  the  middle  of 
Woolwich  common :  Mr.  Woodward  in  clay-pits  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk:  Mr.  Relhan  by  the  brick-kilns 
on  the  Chefierton  road,  by  the  Cam  below  Ditton,  in 
Swran  pond,  &cc.  Dr.  Sibthorp,  at  Cowley :  Dr.  Abbot, 
at  Knotting  Jreen  in  Bedfordfhire.  Hounflow  heath. 

{i.  Dr.  Smith  confiders  this  as  a  diftind  fpecies,  and 
thus  deferibes  it.  Culm  a’ foot  and  half  high,  three 
times  as  (lender  as  in  T.  anguftifolia.  Leaves  flat, 
broadifh,  fearcely  the  length  of  half  the  culm.  Spike 
three  times  as  thick  as  in  anguftifolia,  abbreviated, 
fohofofe,  interrupted,  the  upper  ament  either  entirely 
male,  as  in  the  others,  or  female  at  bottom.  Dr.  Smith 
has  admitted  it  in  his  Flora  on  the  authority  of  Dille- 
nius.  Fie  had  it  from  the  territory  of  Geneva. 

He  names  it  Typha  minor,  and  thus  characterizes 
it.— Leaves  enfiform  twice  as  fhort  as  the  culm,  fpike 
interrupted  abbreviated  incraffated,  culm  extremely 
Sender. 

■  When  growing  among  rocks,  with  its  roots  con 
fined,  it  becomes  fmaller,  with  the  fpikes  more  nu¬ 
merous  e.  Ray  fays  that  he  found  this  at  the  con 
ftuenoe  of  the  Rhone  and  Arve  near  Geneva,  whert 
Lobel  and  John  Bauhin  had  obferved  it  before  him  f. 
It  is  fiid  alfo  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Dandridge 
on  Hounflow  heath s. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  increafe  fo  much  by  their  creeping 
roots,  that  they  foon  choak  up  a  fmall  piece  of  water, 
and  overpower  mod  other  aquatics :  they  are  beft 
therefore  cultivated  for  curiofity  in  a  moift  border  of 
the  garden,  where  they  will  ftourifh  and  produce  fpikes 
.  even  more  abundantly  than  in  the  water. 

Typha.  See  Acorus . 

Typhal/ea.  See  XJrena. 

Tysselinum:  See  Selinum. 
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Vaccaria.  See  Saponaria . 

VACCINIUM  {of  Pliny  and  Virgil :  aol.  ovuzuiQm  or 
ttuccxtvviQv,  for  vjxk^iov.  Mart.  Virg.  georg.  4.  183.) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  483.  Reich,  n.  523.  Schreh.  n.  658. 
Garin,  t.  28.  fuff  162.  Vitis  idasa.  Tournef. 
t.  377.  Oxycoccus.  Tournef.  t.  431. 

Lfaff.  3.  Ottandria  Monogynia. 

A  at.  order  of  Bicornes.  Erica  Juff. 

_  GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

t.  al.  Perianth  very  fmall,  fjperior,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-fhaped,  four-cleft:  Jegments  re¬ 
volute.  :c 

.  J  Curtis.  d  Curtis  and  Wtfodv.  mss.  c  Linn. 

-El;!L  £  Syu.  ed.  3. 
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Stam.  Filaments  eight,  Ample,  inferted  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle.  Anthers  tworhorned,  furnifhed.at  the  back  with 
two  fpreading  awns,  opening  at  the  tip. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  \  Style  Ample,  longer  than  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  obtufe.  _ 

Per.  Berry  globular,  umbilicate,  four-celled. 

Seeds  few,  fmall.  ,  .  . . 

Obs.  The  number  often  adds  one  fourth  part  in  all 

the  parts  of  the  fructification. 

Calyx  in  moji  fpecies  four  -  cleft ;  in  Myrtillus  quite 

CTltlTC . 

Corolla  'when  frejh  almofi  entire  is  revolved  to  the  lafe 
in  Oxycoccus. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal  fuperior.  Cor .  one  petalled.  Filam.  inferted  into 
"  the  receptacle.  Berry  four-celled,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  deciduous  leaves. 

1.  Vaccinium  Myrtillus.  Bilberry ,  Bleaberry ,  JVhortle - 
berry.  Black  W'horts. 

Lin.  f pec.  498.  Reich.  1.  164.  Jl  illd.  1.  34^* 
fl.  lapp.  n.  14 y.fuee.  n.  333.  mat.  med.  103.  hort. 
cliff.  148.  Hudf  angl.  163.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3. 
370.  Smith  hr  it.  4  14.  engl.  bot.  t.  456.  Lightf. 
fcot.  200.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  369.  Abbot  bedf.  n. 
293.  Hickf.  hort.  Jicc.  $.  12.  FL  dan.  t.  974* 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1020.  Hoffm.  germ.  134.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  169.  2.  44°-  Pollich  pal.  n.  374* 
Krock.  files .  n.  593.  Leers  herborn.  n.  290. 
Neck,  gallob.  180.  Scop.  cam.  n.  458.  Villars 
dauph.  3.  512.  Allion ,  pedem.  n.  490.  Affo. 
arag.  n.  338.  Eesfont.  atlant.  1.  327*  Gmel . 
jib.  3.  136.  Gartn.  fruCt.  1.  142.  Eu  Roi 
hd.rke.ee.  2.471.  Euham.  arb.  2.  364.  t.  107. 
If  illd.  arb.  397.  Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  97.  Knorr. 
del.  x.t.S.  18.  n.  1.  Blackw.  t.  463.  Regnault 
lot.  fuppl.  Plenck.  ic.  298. 

Vaccinia  nigra.  Eod.  pempt.  768.  2.  Lob.  obf.  54^* 

2.  ic.  2.  109.  Ger.  emac.  1415-  1  •  Park,  theat. 

1456,  I.  'nr 

Myrtillus.  Carrier,  epit.  1 3  5 -  LPatth.  231.  Pauli 

dan.  t.  298.  t  .  ,  ■  . 

M.  germanica.  Ealech.  hift.  192. 

Vitis  idasa  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudu  nigricante. 

Bauh.  pin.  470.  Tournef.  inft.  608. 

Vitis  idaea  E  Myrtillus  1.  Tabern.ic.  1078. 

Vitis  idtea  angulofa.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  520.  (non  ic.) 
Rail  hift.  1488.  fyn.  457. 

(3.  Vaccinium  foliis  oblongis  crenatis,  frudu  aibo. 

Rupp.  jen.  52.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  136.  n.  9. 

Peduncles  one-flowered ,  leaves  ovate  ferrate  deciduous > 
jtem  angular. 

[2.  Vaccinium  pallidum.  Pale  Bilberry  or  Whortleberry. 
Ait.  kew.  2.  10.  Willd.  fpec.  2.  349. 

Racemes  brattled ,  corollas  cylindric ,  bellfhaped ,  leaves 
ovate  acute  ferrulate  fmooth  deciduous. 

3.  Vaccinium  hirtum.  Hairy  Bilberry  or  Whortle-berry . 

Lin.  fyjt.  363.  Willd.  2.  349.  Thunb.  jap.  155. 

Peduncles  one -flowered ,  leaves  ovate-ferrate ,  branches 
round  divaricating. 

4.  Vaccinium  ftamineum.  Green-wooded  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry. 

Lin.  fpec.  498.  Reich.  2.  165.  JJ  illd.  2.  349* 
Ait.  kew.  2.  10.  Gron.  virg.  43.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  339.  /.  3.  (Vitis  idiea.) 

I  Peduncles  folitary  naked  one-flowered ,  anthers  longer  than 

the  corolla ,  leaves  oblong- ovate  acute  quite  entire  fome- 
what  glaucous  beneath. 

5.  Vaccinium  uliginofum.  Great  or  marfh  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry. 

Lin.  fpec.  499.  fyjt.  363.  Reich.  2.  165.  Willd. 
2.  350./.  lapp.  n.  142.  fuec.  n.  332..  Hudf.  angl. 
164.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  37°*  Smith,  brit.  415* 
engl.  bot.  t.  581*  Lightf.  fcot.  201.  Fl.  dan. 
231.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1021.  Hoffm.  germ.  135. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  169.  2.  441.  Pollich.  pal.  n.  37 5- 
Krock.  files,  n.  594.  Villars  dauph.  3.  513. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  491.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  137.  n.  10. 
Eu.  Roi  harbecc.  2.  47 3.  Willd.  arb.  397* 
Kniph.  cent.  9.  n.  96. 

Vitis  idaea  foliis  fubrotundis  exalbidis.  Bauh.  pin. 

470.  Scheuch.  it.  1.  <2.  „  . 

o  V.  Gefnerx 
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V.  Gefneri  major.  Camer.  hort.  182. 

V.  2.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  61.  /.  62.  1. 

V.  fol.  fubr.  major.  Ger.  emac.  1416.  6. 

V.  magna  quibufdam,  f.  Myrtillus  grandis.  Bauh. 
hift.  1.  518.  Rail  hijl.  1^7.  Jyn.  457.  Tournef. 
infi.  608. 

Vaccinia  nigra  frudtu  majore.  Park,  theat.  1456.  2. 
Peduncles  cnc-flowered ,  leaves  cbovate ,  quite  entire 
Jmooth,  branches  round. 

6.  Vaccinium  album.  White  Bilberry  or  Whortleberry. 

Lin.fpcc.  499.  Reich.  2.  1 65.  Willd.  2.  350. 
Peduncles  Jimfle,  leaves  quite  entire  ovate  tonientoje 
beneath. 

7.  Vaccinium  mucronatum.  Pointed-leaved  Bilberry  or 

Whortleberry. 

Lin.  Jpec.  499.  Reich.  2.  165.  Willd.  2.  350. 
Peduncles  quite  jimple  one-flowered,  leaves  ovate  mucro- 
nate  Jmootb  quite  entire. 

8.  Vaccinium  diffufiim.  Shining-leaved  Bilberry  or 

Whortleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  11.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  351. 

Peduncles  Jolitary  naked  one-flowered,  leaves  ovate  acute 
indiftinclly  Jerrate  Jcmewhat  villcje. 

9.  Vaccinium  anguftifolium.  Narrow-leaved  Bilberry  or 

Whortleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  11.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  351. 

Peduncles  Jolitary  one-flowered,  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate 
Jmooth  indiftindlly  Jerrulate. 

10.  Vaccinium  corymbofuin.  Corymbed  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry . 

Lin.  Jpec.  499.  Reich.  2.  16 6.  Willd.  2.  351. 

Flowers  corymbed  ovate,  leaves  oblong  acuminate  quite 
entire. 

1 1.  Vaccinium  bradleatum.  Brafted  Bilberry  or  Whortle¬ 
berry. 

Lin.  Jyft.  363.  Willd.  2.  351;  Thunb.jap.  156. 
Racemes  leajed ,  leaves  Jerrate  acute. 

12.  Vaccinium  ciliatum.  Cilia te  Bilberry  or  Whortle¬ 
berry. 

Lin.  Jyft.  363.  Willd.  2.  351.  Thunb.  jap.  156. 
Racemes  leajed ,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire  hijpid. 

13.  Vaccinium  fufcatum.  Cl after -flowered  Bilberry  or 

Whortleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  it.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  351. 

Racemes  almofl  naked,  corollas  cylindric-ovate ,  calyxes 
acute,  leaves  elliptic  acute  quite  entire ,  veins  Jomewhat 
villoje  beneath. 

14.  Vaccinium  frondofum.  Obtuje-leaved  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry . 

Lin.  Jpec.  499.  Reich.  2.  1 66.  Willd.  2.  35 2. 
Ait.  kew.  2.  i  1.  Gron.  virg.  155. 

Racemes  brabted,  pedicels  brabieolate,  corollas  Jubcampa- 
nulate,  leaves  obovate-oblong  quite  entire  deciduous. 

15.  Vaccinium  venuftum.  Red-twigged  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  11.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  352. 

Racemes  braided,  pedicels  bracfeolaie,  corollas  Jubcam- 
panulate,  leaves  elliptic  quite  entire  deciduous  Jmooth. 

16.  Vaccinium  liguftrinum.  Naked-racemed  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry. 

Lin.  Jpec.  500.  Reich.  2.  1 66.  Willd.  2.  352. 
Racemes  naked,  ftem  Jhrubby,  leaves  crenulate  oblong. 

17.  Vaccinium  refinofum.  Clammy  Bilberry  or  Whortle¬ 
berry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  12.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  352. 

Andromeda  baccata.  Wangenh.  amer.  11.  t.  30 ./  69. 
Racemes  braided,  corollas  ovate,  leaves  elliptic  jharpijh 
quite  entire  deciduous  bedewed  with  reflnous  atoms. 

18.  Vaccinium  amcenum.  Broad-leaved  Bilberry  or 

-  Whortleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  12.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  353. 

Racemes  braided,  corollas  Jub cylindrical,  leaves  elliptic 
JubJerrulate  deciduous ,  veins  Jomewhat  villoje  beneath. 

19.  Vaccinium  virgatum.  Privet-leaved  Bilberry  or 

Whortleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  12.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  353. 

Racemes  JeJJiie,  corollas  jub  cylindrical ,  leaves  oblong- 
elliptic  Jerrulate  deciduous  Jmooth  on  both  fldes ,  flower¬ 
ing  branches  elongated. 

20.  Vaccinium  tenellum.  Gale-leaved  dwarj  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry. 

Ait .  kew.  2.  12.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  353. 
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Racemes  braided  JeJflle ,  corollas  ovate -cylindrical,  leaves 
oblong  elliptic  Jomewhat  wedge  Jhaped  Jerrulate  deci¬ 
duous  Jmoothijh.  . 

21.  Vaccinium  Ardtoftaphylos.  Madeira  Bilberry  or 
Whortleberry . 

Lin.  Jpec.  500.  Reich.  2.  166.  Willd.  2.  353. 
Vitis  idaea  orientalis  maxima,  cerafi  /olio,  flore 
variegato.  ToiirneJ.  cor.  42.  it.  2.  223.  ic. 

P.  Vitis  idtea  Cappadocia  maxima,  mefpili  folio,  /lore 
variegato.  TourneJ.  cor.  42. 

Flowers  racemed,  leaves  crenulate  ovate  acute,  ftem  ar¬ 
boreous. 

**  With  evergreen  leaves  '.  , 

22.  Vaccinium  meridionale.  Jamaica  Bilberry  ox  Whor¬ 
tleberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  12.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  353.  Swartz  prodr. 
6  2.  dejer.  2:  676. 

Leaves  ovate -oblong  acute  Jerrate  perennial  flat  lucid, 
racemes  terminating  erell,  corollas  prijmatical. 

23.  Vaccinium  cereum.  Waxen  Bilberry  or  H  hortleberry „ 
For  ft.  prodr.  n.  167.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  354.. 

Andromeda  cerea.  Lin.  Juppl.  238.  Jyft.  406.' 
Peduncles  Jolitary  one-flowered,  corollas  quin  qu  angular - 
ovate ,  leaves  ovate-roundijh  Jerrate.\ 

24.  Vaccinium  Vitis  adtea.  Red  Bilberry  or  Whortle¬ 
berry,  or  Cowberry. 

Lin.  Jpec.  500.  Jyft.  363.  Reich.  2.  167.  Willd.  2. 
354.7?.  lapp.  n.  145 .Juec.  n.  334.  hort  cliff.  148. 
mat.  med.  103.  Hudf.  angl.  164.  J  Fit  her.  arr. 
ed.  3.  371.  Smith  brit.  415.  engl.  bot.  t.  598. 
Light/.  Jcot.  202.  DickJ.  hort.  flee.  5.  10.  FI. 
dan.  t.  40.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  109.  Hall.  helv. 
1022.  Hoffm.  germ.  135.  Roth.  germ.  1.  169. 

2.  441.  Pollich.  pal.  n.  376.  Krock.  file/,  n. 
595.  Villars  dauph.  3.  513.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
492.  Scop.  cam.  n.  459.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2. 
475.  Kniph.  cent.  9.  n.  95.  Knorr  del.  1.  t. 
S.  18.  n.  2.  Plenck.  ic.  299. 

Vaccinia  rubra.  Dod.  pempt.  t.  770./.  1.  Ger.  emac „ 
14 1 5.  2.  —  buxeis  Joliis.  Park,  theat.  1456.4. 

Vitis  idaea  foliis  fubrotundis  non  crenatis,  baccis  rubris. 

Bauh.  pin.  470.  Duham.  arb.  7. 

Vitis  idasa  buxeis  nec  deciduis  foliis.  Cluj.  pan.  77. 
Vitis  idsea  rubra.  Camer.  epit.  136. 

Vitis  ideea  fempervirens  frutftu  rubro.  Bauh.  hift.  1. 

522.  Raii  hift.  1488.  Jyn.  457. 

Racemes  terminating  nodding,  leaves  obovate  revolute 
toothletted  dotted  beneath. 

25.  Vaccinium  Oxycoccus.  European  Cranberry. 

Lin.  Jpec.  $00,  Jyft.  363.  Reich.  2.  167.  Willd.  2. 
354.3?.  lapp.  n.  145.  Juec.  n.  355.  HudJ.  angl . 
164.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  372.  Smith  brit.  416- 
engl.  bot.  t.  319.  Light/.  Jcot.  202.  Relh.  cant, 
ed.  2.  n.  338.  Abbot  bed/,  n.  294.  DickJ.  hort. 
flee.  5.  11.  FI.  dan.  t.  80.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  72. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  1203.  Hoffm.  germ.  135.  Pollich . 
pal.  n.  377.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  596.  Villars  dauph „ 

3.  514.  Scop.  cam.  n.  457.  Blackw.  t.  593. 
Plenck  t.  300. 

Vaccinia  paluftria.  Dod.  pempt.  770.  2.  Lob.  obf. 
547,  3.  ic.  2.  109.  Ger.  1367,  emac.  1419.  Park, 
theat *  1229.  Raii  hift.  685. 

Oxycoccos.  Cord.  hift.  2.  146. 

O.  f.  Vaccinia  paluftria.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  227.  2.  Raii 
Jyn.  267.  TourneJ.  inft.  app.  655. 

Vitis  idtea  paluftris.  Bauh.  pin.  471. 

Schollera  Oxycoccos.  Roth.  germ.  1.  170.  2.  442. 
Leaves  ovate  quite  entire  revolute  acute ,  ftems  creeping 
filijorm  Jmooth. 

26.  Vaccinium  hifpidulum.  Hairy-ftemmed  American 
Cranberry. 

Lin.  Jpec.  500.  Reich.  2.  168.  Willd.  2.  355. 
Kalm  itin.  3.  37.  ed.  angl.  2.  79. 

Leaves  quite  entire  revolute  ovate ,  ftems  creeping  filiform 
hijpid. 

[27.  Vaccinium  macrocarpon.  Smooth-flemmed  American 
Cranberry. 

Ait.  kew.  2.  13.  t.  7.  Willd.  Jpec.  2.  355. 

V.  hifpidulum.  Wangenh.  amer.  108.  t.  30.  f.  67. 
Vitis  idaea  paluftris  virginiana  frueftu  majore.  Raii 
hift.  685.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  326./.  6.  mala. 
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leaves  quite  entire  oval-oblong ,  cbtuje  flat,  ferns  creep¬ 
ing  filiform. 

descriptions,  Etc.. 

i.  Root  perennial  woody.  Stem  fhrubby,  erefif, 
fcarcely  a  foot  high,  very  much  branched,  forming  a 
finall  tufted  bufh.  Branches  fmooth,  green,  twiftecl, 
fharply  angular  efpecially  the  young  ones.  Leaves 
alternate,  on  lhort  foot-ftalks,  lmooth,  veiny,  bright 
green,  without  any  ftipuies.  blowers  axillary,  -Soli¬ 
tary,  on  fhort  round  fimple  peduncles,  drooping,  glo¬ 
bular  (or  nearly  I'o,  but  a  little  flatted  at  the  bafe,) 
flefh-coloured  (or  pale  reddilh  purple,)  inodorous. 
The  calyx  and  corolla  have  each  five  teeth,  the  foimei 
very  fmall,  and  the  teeth  of  the  latter  fmall,  refledled, 
reddilh  white.  Stamens  inclofed,  very  often  or  per¬ 
haps  generally  ten ;  the  numbers  four  or  five  in  the 
two  former,  and  eight  or  ten  in  the  latter,  being  in¬ 
different  in  this  natural  order  as  to  the  determination 
of  genera  or  fpecies.  Anthers  cloven,  difeharging 
their  pollen  by  a  pore  at  each  point,  and  accompanied 
befides  by  two  briftles  or  horns,  as  in  many  of  the 
Heaths.  Germ  obconical,  green,  fmooth.  Berry 
globular  with  a  dimple  at'  the  top,  five-celled  before 
it  ripens,  but  when  arrived  at  maturity  the  numerous 
feeds  are  imbedded  in  one  continued  loft  acrid  blood- 
red  pulp  11 :  they  are  often  deferibed  as  black,  but  they 
are  in  reality  very  dark  blue.  There  are  as  many  as  thirty 
feeds  in  a  cell ;  they  are  oblong,  angular,  very  finely 
ftriated  in  waves,  yellowifh  or  of  a  red-ruff  colour1. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Barbary,  on  heaths 
and  ftony  moors,  and  in  woods  where  the  foil  is  fpongy. 

It  is  abundant  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  On  Borland  heath,  the  higheft  fpot  in 
Norfolk.  In  Afpley  wood,  Bedfordfhire  ;  Dr.  Abbot. 
Checkendon-woods  near  Clump  Houfe;  Dr.  Sibthorp. 
Rocks  above  Great  Malvern,  Worcefterfhire  ;  Mr. 
Ballard.  The  Bifhop’s  woods,  near  Ecclefhall. 
Lightwoods,  near  Birmingham;  Dr.  Withering.  In 
the  woods  of  Purbeck,  Dorfetfhire,  particularly  at 
the  Grange,  the  feat  of  John  Bond,  Efq ;  Dr. 
Pulteney.  Both  Gerarde  and  his  editor  Johnfon 
mention  its  growing  on  Hampftead  heath.  Near 
Loughborough  in  Leicefterfhire.  In  Scotland  abundant, 
both  in  woods  and  heaths. 

About  may  the  young  frefli-green  leaves,  and  wax¬ 
like  red  flowers,  make  an  elegant  appearance. 
Towards  autumn  the  leaves  grow  darker  and  more 
firm,  and  the  ripe  berries  are  gathered  in  the  north 
for  tarts,  and  in  Devonfhire  are  eaten  with  clotted 
cream  k. 

The  berries  are  very  acceptable  to  children,  either 
eaten  by  themfelves  or  with  milk,  or  in  tarts.  The 
moor-game  live  upon  them  in  tiie  autumn.  The 
juice  ftains  paper  or  linen  purple.  Goats  browfe  upon 
the  plant ;  iheep  are  not  fond  of  it ;  horfes  and  cows 
refufe  it1. 

The  berries  have  an  aftringent'  quality ;  and  in 
Arran  arid  the  Weftern  ifles  are  given  in  diarrhoeas 
and  dy ferneries  with  good  effedf.  The  Highlanders 
eat  them  with  milk,  and  make  them  into  tarts  and, 
jellies,  which  laft  they  mix  with  Whifkey  to  give  it  a 
relifh  to  ftrangers. 

A  variety  with  white  berries  was  difeovered  by  the 
Duke  of  Athol  in  the  woods  about  midway  between 
his  two  feats  of  Dunkeld  and  Blair m. 

2.  Native  of  North  America,  where  it  was  found 
by  Samuel  Martin,  M.  D.  Introduced  in  1772.  It 
flowers  in  may  and  june ". 

3.  Stem  fhrubby,  very  much  branched.  Branches 
alternate,  round,  divaricate  arid  fpreading  very  much, 
ferruginous,  fmooth :  branchlets  filiform,  wrinkled, 
viliofe  at  the  end.  Leaves  alternate,  fubfefiile,  acute, 
viilofe,  a  little  paler  beneath,  fpreading,  unequal,  half 
an  inch  long.  Flowers  icattered  over  the  branchlets, 
folitary,  drooping,  on  peduncles  half  a  line  in  length. 
Calyx  four-cleft,  three  times  fh  or  ter  -than  the  corolla. 
Corolla  five-cleft.  Filaments  eight,  very  fhort.  > 
Anthers  ovate,  fhorter  than  thfe  corolla,  pointed  with 

’  an  avd-fhaped  bilid  tip.  Style  filiform,  angular,  a 

u  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  *  Gxrtner.  k  Engl.  bot. 

Withering.  m  Lightfoot.  n  Hort.  kevv. 


little  longer  than  the  corolla.  Native  of  Japan,  in 
the  mountains  between  Miaco  and  Jedo0. 

4.  Peduncles  axillary,  filiform,  longer  than  the 
corolla.  Corollas  five-cleft,  fpreading  bell-fhaped. 
Anthers  ten;  Style  longer  than  the  flower p. 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1772 
by  Mr.  William  Young.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june  q. 

5.  This  grows  taller  than  the  common  Bilberry, 
(n.  1.)  and  the  fie  In  and  branches  are  round;  Leaves 
obtufe,  (fometimes  {lightly  dented  at  the  end,)  rarely 
inclined  to  be  pointed,  a  little  revolute,  fmooth  and 
even,  not  at  all  rugged,  glaucous  beneath,  with  a  net¬ 
work  of  veins,  often  tinged  with  red.  Flowers  flefh- 
coloured  or  pink,  the  calyx  and  corolla  moftly  four- 
cleft.  Stamens  generally  eight,  each  with  two  horns 
as  in  V;  Myrtillus*  Berry  large,  globular,  black  with 
a  glaucous  hue.  Seeds  finely  ftriated r« — The  young 
leaves  are  ciliate  at  the  bafe  fi 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Siberia. — -OH 
marfhy  mountainous  heaths  in  Britain,  but  riot  general. 
Obferved  at  Gamblefby  in  Cumberland,  and  in  Whin- 
field  foreft,  Weflmoreland ;  by  .Ray :  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland;  by  Lightfoot.  It  flowers  in  april 
and  may,  and  the  berries. ripen  in  auguft.  The  fruit 
has  lefs  flavour  than  the  common  Bilberry,  but  abounds 
with  a  weak  acid  juice  b  In  large  quantities  it  occa- 
fions  giddinefs,  and. a  flight  head-ach,  efpecially  when 
full  grown  and  quite  ripCu.  Many  vintners  in  France 
are  laid  to  make  ufe  of  the  juice  to  colour  their  wines 
red*.  They  furnifh  an  ardent  fpint  which  is  highly 
volatile  and  intoxicating.  The  alpine  birds  feed  upon 
the  fruit,  and  it  is  very  common  there y. 

6.  Flowers  two  or  three  at  the  ends  of  the  branches. 
Peduncles  aggregate,  very  fhort,  naked.  Native  of 
Penfylvania,  where  it  was  found  by  Kalm. 

7.  Branches  round,  glaucous.  Leaves  elliptic, 
fmooth  on  both  Aides,  on  channelled  petioles.  Pe¬ 
duncles  a  little  fhorter  than  the  leaves.  Native  of 
North  America,  where  it  was  found  by  Kalmfi 

8.  Native  of  South  Carolina,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  John  Cree.  Introduced  in  1765.  It  flowers 
from  may  to  July. 

9.  Native  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  Intro¬ 
duced  about  1776,  by  Benjamin  Bewick,  Efq.  It 
flowers  in  april  and  may a. 

10.  Nerves  of  the  leaves  viliofe  underneath.  Co¬ 
rymbs  from  a  gemmaceous  involucre,  fefiile.  Corollas 
cylindric-ovate,  longer  than  in  the  .others.  Stamens 
ten.  Found  in  North  America  by  Kalmb. 

11.  Stem  entirely  fmooth.  Branches  and  branchlets 
alternate,  divaricating.  Stem-leaves  alternate,  on 
very  fhort  petioles,  ovate,  revolute,  veined,  fmooth. 
on  "both  Aides,  an  inch  long;  on  the  racemes  lanceolate, 
a  line  in  length.  Racemes  axillary  with  the  flowers 
turned  one  way,  fpreading  very  much,  a  finger’s 
length.  Bradtes  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle,  two, 
briftle-fhaped,  length  of  the  peduncle,  which  is  fcarcely 
half  a  line  long.  Calyx  very  fhort.  Corolla  cylin¬ 
drical,  white.  Native  of  Japan  on  the  ifland  of 
Nipon;  flowering  in  june.  Japonele  name  Ki-Fufi. 

12.  Stem  afh-coloured,  fmooth.  Branchlets  alter¬ 
nate,  erect,  viliofe.  Branch-leaves  Frittered,  ovate, 
acute,  nerved  with  the  nerves  all 'over  hfipid,  unequal, 
from  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length ;  on  the  racemes 
lanceolate,  fmooth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long. 
Racemes  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  directed  one 
way,  a  finger’s  length.  Calyx  very  fnort.  Corolla 
red.  Native  of  japan.  In  the  language  of  that 
country  Sasjehu c. 

13.  Native  of  North  America,  where  it  w'as  found 

by  Mr.  William  Young.  Introduced  in  177°-  ^ 

flowers  in  may  and  june  rt. 

14.  Racemes  below  the-  leaves,  with  fmall  oblong 
bradtes.  Pedicels  longer  than  fhe  braftes,  having 
two  little  filiform  braCtes.  Corolla  ovate -campanu- 
late.  Stamens  ten*.  Native  of  North  America.  In- 

0  Tlnmberg.  f  Linn.  fpec. 
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troduced  in  1770,  by  Mr.  William  Young,  it  flowers 
in  june. 

15.  Native  of  North  America.  Found  by  Mr. 
William  Young,  and  introduced  in  1770.  It  flowers 
in  may  and  june f. 

16.  Flowers  in  alternate  numerous  racemes,  eritirely 
deftitute  of  bra£les  or  leaflets]  by  which  mark  it  is 
eafily  diflinguifhed.  Native  of  Pennfylvania,  where 
it  was  found  by  Kalm s. 

17.  18,19,20.  Natives  of  North  America.  The 
feventeenth  introduced  in  1772,  by  Samuel  Martin, 
M.  D;  the  eighteenth  in  1765,  by  Mr.  John  Cree ; 
they  flower  in  may  and  june.  The  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  were  introduced  by  Mr.  William  Young, 
the  former  in  1770,  the  latter  in  1772.  The  nine¬ 
teenth  flowers  in  april  and  may,  the  twentieth  in  may 
and  june\ 

21.  Racemes  longer  than  the  leaves,  fituated  below 
them,  and  furnilhed  with  ovate  leaflets1. 

Native  of  Madeira  and  the  Levant.  Introduced  in 
1777,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflbn.  It  flowers  in  june  and 
july  k. 

22.  Corollas  feldom  five-cleft.  Fruit  like  that  of 
Vitis  idaea,  and  fapid.  It  refembles  the  preceding; 
but  in  that  the  leaves  are  annual,  the  racemes  leafy, 
and  the  flowers  variegated.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in 
the  blue  mountains  h  Introduced  in  1778,  by  Thomas 
Clark,  M.  D.m 

23.  Leaves  on  fhort  petioles.  Corolla  bell-fhaped. 
Anthers  oblong,  yellow,  two-horned  at  the  back  \ 

The  younger  Linneus  fays  that  he  placed  this  plant  in 
the  genus  Andromeda  at  the  perfuafion  of  Forfter;  he 
however  has  put  it  among  the  Vacciniums  in  his  pro- 
dromus.  It  is  a  native  of  Ocaheite. 

24.  Roots  creeping,  woody.]  It  is  of  very  humble 
growth,  feldom  rifing  above  fix  or  eight  inches  high  ; 
[and  is  almoft  herbaceous,  but  evergreem  Stems 
moftly  upright,  little  branched,  twifted  or  flexuofe, 
angular,  fmooth,  pliant;  Leaves  alternate,  on  foot- 
ftalks,  ©bfcurely  ferrate  or  toothed  towards  the  top, 
and  by  no  means  quite  entire  as  Linneus  fays  they  are, 
ietufe,  very  fmooth  and  fhining  above,  pale  and  dotted 
beneath,  Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  they  are 
furrowed  above,  with  corresponding  nerves  beneath; 
and  that  with  the  larger  leaves  much  fmaller  ones 
are  intermixed,  fimilar  in  fliape  :  and  Mr.  Miller  that] 
they  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the  dwarf  Box,  as  to  be 
taken  for  it,  even  by  perfons  of  flrill,  at  a  diftance. 
'[An  elegant  drooping  duller  of  bell-fhaped,  blulh- 
coloured  or  pale  pink  flowers  terminates  the  Hem  or 
branches.  But  Mr.  Curtis  obferves  that  it  is  feldom 
found  in  flower.  The  flowers  do  not  feem  to  vary 
from  their  proper  font-cleft  form,  and  eight  ftamens ; 
though  Pollich  reckons  ten;  and  Krocker  fays  there 
are  often  ten  filaments.  Under  each  flower  is  a  Angle, 
elliptic,  concave,  ciliate  bra&e.  The  anthers  termi¬ 
nate  in  a  pair  of  taper  points,  through  a  pore  at  the 
end  of  which  the  pollen  is  dilcharged,  but  they  have 
not  the  lateral  horns  which  are  found  in  fome  of  the 
lpecies.  Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  floral  leaves 
and  calyxes  are  coloured;  the  filaments  very  white  and 
woolly;  the  anthers  red,  two-celled,  with  a  yellowifh 
tube  at  the  point  of  each.  Berries  red,  acid,  aftrin- 
gent  and  bitter.  They  are  fcarcely  to  be  eaten  raw, 
and  though  made  into  pies  in  Derbyfhire,  where  they 
are  called  Cow-berries,  their  flavour  is  far  inferior  to 
the  Cranberry.  Their  befl  ufe  is  for  making  a  rob 
or  jelly,  which  is'  eaten  with  all  kinds  of  roafl  meat 
in  Sweden,  and  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  the  red 
currant  as  a  fauce  for  venifon.  It  is  alfo  an  excellent 
medicine  in  colds,  fore  throats,  and  all  irritation  of 
the  mouth  or  fauces  “. 

Linneus  fays  that  they  are  lent  in  large  quantities 
from  Weft  Bothnia  to  Stockholm  for  pickling; 
that  in  Switzerland  and  other  more  fouthern  parts  ol 
Europe  they  leave  them  to  the  birds ;  and  that  in  upper 
Tornoa  they  are  found  perfectly  white.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  he  has  been  informed,  that  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  this  fhrub  is  planted  for  edgings 

f  Hort.  kew.  s  Linp.  fpec.  h  Hort.  kew.  1  Linn.  fpec. 
k  Hort.  kew.  1  Swartz.  Hort.  kew.  11  Linn,  fpec. 

0  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot. 
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to  borders  in  gardens :  and  that  he  has  feveral  tinier 
received  plants  of  it  from  Greenland  by  the  whale 
lhips. 

[Native  ©f  moft  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  the 
northern  countries,  on  dry  ftony  heaths  or  moors,  on 
the  mountains.  Many  places  in  Derbyfhire,  and  our 
northern  counties  are  clothed  with  this  humble  ever¬ 
green;  as  alfo  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  In  Ireland,  on 
the  tops  of  all  mountains  the  elevation  of  which  is 
500  yards  and  upwards.  It  flowers  in  june,  (Dr. 
Withering  fays,  march  and  april ;)  and  the  berries 
ripen  in  auguft p. 

25.  Roots  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  fuffruticofe* 
very  flender,  fmooth,  and  creeping  by  means  of  long 
fibres.  Branches  fcattered,  procumbent,  leafy,  flow¬ 
ering  about  the  upper  part.  Leaves  alternate,  eredt, 
orj  fhort  footftalks,  fmall,  acute,  dark  fhining  green 
above,  glaucous  beneath.  Peduncles  terminating, 

about  an  inch  long,  red,  one-flowered, 
having  a  few  fcattered  or  oppofite  bradles;  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Linneus,  the  raceme  is  very  fhort,  arid  the  pe¬ 
duncles  very  long,  with  two  alternate  bradtes  oh  them  : 
but  the  bractes  are  not  always  alternate,  and  there  are 
fometimes  more  than  two.  Flowers  drooping,  of  a 
beautiful  rofe  colour  or  deep  flefh-colour.  Angularly 
elegant.  Calyx  fmooth,  coloured,  compofed  of  four 
obtufe  fringed  fegments.  Corolla  divided  to  the  bafe 
into  four  ovate  petals,  rolled  back,  arid  according  to 
Withering  falling  off  feparate.  Hence  fome  have 
judged  this  fpecies  to  form  a  genus  diftinct  from 
Vaccinium  :  but  there  is  no  end  to  thus  fubdividing 
genera.  Filaments  flat,  downy,  ftanding  out  above 
the  corolla :  anthers  deeply  cloven,  difeharging  the 
pollen  by  a  hole  in  each  point.  Sometimes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Gough,  there  are  ten  ftamens.  Style 
red  :  ftigma  acute,  and  an  open  hole.  Berry  globular 
or  pear-fhaped,  pale  red  mottled  with  purple,  when 
fully  ripe  purplifii  red. 

Thele  berries,  made  into  tarts*  are  much  efteemed* 
but  on  account  of  a  peculiar  flavour,  arc  di (liked  by 
fome.  They  may  be  kept  feveral  years,  if  wiped 
dry,  and  then  clofely  corked  in  dry  bottles ;  or  the 
bottles  may  be  filled  with  water.  They  are  brought 
to  London  from  the  moorland  counties,  and  even  im¬ 
ported  from  Ruflia;  the  Cambridge  market  is  fup- 
plied  from  Lincoln fh ire.  At  Longtown  in  Cumber¬ 
land  twenty  or  thirty  pounds- worth  are  fold  by  the 
poor  people  each  market  day  for  five  or  fix  weeks 
together.  The  Swedes  have  no  idea  of  putting  them 
to  any  other  ufe  than  to  boil  filver  plate  to  its  proper 
whitenefs ;  the  fharp  acid  of  the  Cranberry  corroding 
the  external  particles  of  the  copper  alloy. 

Native  of  Europe,  on  turfy  bogs,  moftiy  entangled 
in  Sphagnum  and  other  bog-mofles,  which  cover  the 
furface  of  Ihallow  waters,  fo  that  thofe  who  gather  the 
fruit  are  obliged  to  wade  in  fearch  of  it.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  june,  and  the  berries  ripen  in  auguft; 

Plentiful  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  in  their  flow  bogs.  On  Derfingham  moor  near 
Norfolk,  on  Bootham  moor  near  Lincoln*  and  in 
great  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  county.  Gam- 
1  ingay  bogs,  Carnbridgefhire ;  and  Pc-tton  bogs,  Bed- 
fordihire.  Bilhop’s  woods  near  Ecclefhall,  Stafl'ord- 
fhire ;  Birmingham  heath,  &c. 

It  has  many  names  in  Englifli — Cranberries,  Mofi- 
berries,  Moor-berries,  Fen-berries,  Marfh  Worts  or 
Whortleberries,  Corn- berries.  The  moft  general 
name  Cranberry  probably  originated  from  the  pe¬ 
duncles  being  croaked  at  the  top,  and  before  the  ex- 
panflon  of  the  flower,  refembling  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  crane q. 

26.  This  has  the  fame  ftrudlure  with  the  European 
Cranberry*  but  is  bigger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  ftem 
is  imbricate  with  briftle-fhaped  Scales r.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  abundant  over  all  North  America*  and  is 
called  by  the  Canadian  French  Atopa,  which  name 
they  have  borrowed  from  the  Indians.-  They  are 
brought  to  market  every  wednefday  and  faturday  at 
Philadelphia,  late  in  autumn.  They  are  boiled  and 

p  Engl.  bot.  *2  Smith  )  rit,  and  c;jg].  bot,  Withering. 

f  Linn.  ipec. 

4  prepared 
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prepared  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Swedes  do  their 
red* Whortleberries,  (Vacc.  Vitis  idaea;)  and  they  ar 
made  ufe  of  during  winter,  and  part  of  lummer,  in 
tarCs  and  other  kinds  of  paftry.  But  as  they  are  very 
four,  they  require  a  great  quantity  of  fugar.  Quan¬ 
tities  of  thefe  berries  are  fent  over  preferved  to  Europe 

and  the  Weft  Indies5.  .-At 

The  leaves  are  more  oblong  in  this,  anci  no 


rolled  back  at” 'the  “edgef  builT  The  Items  have 
not  the  fcales  upon  them,  which  are  found  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fpecies.  Ray  fays,  that  the  berries  are  lent 
to  London  from  New  England,  that  he  had  eaten 
them,  and  that  they  were  ufcd  for  making  tarts :  but 
whether  they  were  from  this  or  the  former  fort  may 

perhaps  be  doubted.— It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
•r  .  r  i  _  m  Tihn.  hv  Mr. 
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SPECIES. 

i.  Vahlia  capenfis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  mild.  i.  1354.  Thunb.  dijf.  2.  36.  cum 
ic.  pro  dr.  48. 

Ruflelia  capenfis.  Lin.  fuppl.  175. 

DESCRIPTION,  &Cl 

This  plant  has  the  ftature  of  a  Silene,  half  a  foot 
or  fcarcely  a  foot  in  height.  SLem  herbaceous,  round, 
without  knots,  below  brachiate  and  fubpubefcent. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fettle,  fubpubefcent,-  narrow-lanceo¬ 
late,  Stipules  none;  Flowers  from  the  upper 
branches,  peduncled,  two  or  more  frequently  three 
together,  yellow.  Petals  and  anthers  fnow-white. 
Native  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  in  fandy  places 
near  Verkeerde  valley ".] 


tt'bo^y  grounds;  was  cultivated  in  1760,  by  Mr.  1  VALANTIA.  (So  named 'by  Toumefort ,  in  honour  of 
-r  _ flmwrt  in  mavk  1  VVillanr.  an  eminent  French  Botanifl,  Dcmon- 


Tame?  Gordon ;  and  flowers  here  in  may 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  hifpidulum  of  Millei 
belongs  to  the  preceding,  as  he  has  given  the  cha- 
ratfter  of  that  from  Linneus,  and  Ray’s  fynonym 
which  is  attributed  to  this  by  Willdenow.  See 

Arbutus  thymifolia.  # 

Miller’s  Vaccinium  penfylvanicum,  (n.  3.;  leems 
rather  to  be  a  variety  of  V.  Vitis  idaca.]  He  refers  to 
Pink.  pbyt.  t.  3  2 1 .  /.  4-  for  a  figure  of  it :  and  defcribes 
it  as  having  a  low  fhrubby  ftalk,  like  the  Vitis  idsea ; 
fmall  ovate  pointed  leaves,  not  unlike  fome  varieties 
of  the  Myrtle,  and  continuing  green  all  the  year;  the 

flowers  axillary  at  every  joint,  nodding  on  pretty  long 

peduncles,  fblitary,  fmall,  white.  Berries  red.  Native 
of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North  America. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  are  fhrubs  or  fhrubby  plants,  and  hardy, 
(except  n.  n.  3.  11.  12.  21.  22.  23.)  But  they  are 
difficult  of  culture  in  gardens,  becaufe  they  require 
a  moorifh  or  boggy  foil,  which  for  fome  of  the  fpecies 
muft  be  covered  with  mofs,  and  conftantly  kept  wret. 

1  and  24.  Vaccinium  Myrtillus  and  Vitis  idaea  in- 
creafe  very  faft  by  their  creeping  roots,  and  when 


Sebaftien  Vaillant,  an  eminent  French  Botanifl ,  Dcmon- 
firator  at  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris.  Author  of 
Difcours  fur  la  ftrufture  des  Fleurs,  1718.’  410 :  and 

treatifes  on  Compound  Flowers ,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy  for  1718,  &c.  Botanicum  I  arilienfe, 
!  7  23,  8 VO.  1726,  fol.  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1722.) 

n.  1 15 1.  Reich,  n.  1258.-  Schreb.  tu 
Tournef.  mem.  par.  1706.  t.  3.  Dill. 
Mich.  7.  Juff.  197.  Cruciata  Tournef. 
Galium  Hall.  Scop.  Smith,  &c. 
Polygamia  Monoecia :  vel.  4.  1. 


Lin.  gen. 

1575- 
gen.  8. 

t-  39- 
ClaflT.  23.  1 


trandria  Monogynia. 
Nat.  order  of  Stellate. 


Rubiacea  JufT. 


GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Hermaphrodite  Flower  folitary. 

Cal.  fcarcely  any,  in  place  of  it  the  Germ. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  flat,  four-parted:  fegments  ovate, 
acute. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  large,  inferior.  Style  length  of  the  ftamens, 

-----  — 1  o  -  ,  1  femibifid.  Stigmas  headed, 

fixed  in  a  proper  foil  will  foon  overfpread  the  ground.  p£R>  coriaceouSj  comprefled,  reflexed. 

The  firft  is  frequently  found  on  fandy  heaths,  inter-  g £ED  finglCj  globular. 

mixing  its  roots  with  Heath ;  but  the  other  grows  only  *  Malg  pioweV}  one  on  each  fide  of  the  hermaphrodite. 

upon  moorifh  land.  >  .  Cal.  fcarcely  any,  in  place  of  it  the  Germ. 

25,  &c.  The  european  and  american  Cranberries,  Cor.  one_petaiicd,  flat,  three-parted,  or  four-parted: 
being  natives  of  bogs,  cannot  be  propagated  upon  je^ments  ovate,  acute. 

dryland;  but  on  natural  or  artificial  bogs  theY  Wl11  Stam.  Filaments  four  or  three,  length  of  the  corolla, 
fpread  and  increafe,  if  they  are  taken  up  carefully  Anthers  fmall. 

with  fome  of  the  foil  to  their  roots,  and  tranlplanted  p^  Qgm  ;nfer;or,  Style  and  Stigmas  obfolcte, 

: - - -  Ti,ir  r"3n  nnlv  cultivated  for  cu-  ancj  fcarcely  to  be  obferved. 

Per.  abortive :  but  a  {lender  oblong  rudiment  adneres 
to  the  fide  of  the  hermaphrodite. 

Seed  none. 

Obs.  The  male  fowers  are  trifid  in  V.  muralis 
Aparine  :  quadrifid  in  articulata  and  Cruciata. 


in  autumn.  But  they  can  only  be  cultivated  for  cu 
riofity  in  gardens,  for  they  will  not  thrive  much  or 
produce  fruit  out  of  their  native  fwamps  and  bogs 
[Vaccinium  cantabricum.  See  Andromeda  Daboecia  or 
Erica  Daboeci. 

VAHLIA.  (So  named  by-  Thunb  erg,  in  honour  of  Martin 
Vahl,  Regius  Profeffor  of  Botany  at  Copenhagen ,  and 
member  of  feveral  academies .  Author  of  Symbol® 
Botanic® :  Eclog®  American®,  &c.  One  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Flora  Danica.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  452.  Thunb.  ncv.  gen.  36. 
Juff.  318.  Ruflelia  Lin.  fuppl.  24. 

ClaflT.  4.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Succulent  a.  Onagra.  Juff. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved:  leaflets  lanceolate,  acute, 
concave,  fpreading. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  concave,  fpreading,  fhorter  by 
half  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  filiform,  ere  ft,  inferred  between 
the  petals,  length  of  the  calyx.  Anthers  oblong, 
four-grooved. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Styles  two,  filiform,  from  upright 
fpreading,  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  Ample, 
obtufe. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  truncate,  fcored  with  five  raifed 
lines,  crowned  with  the  permanent  calyx,  one-celled, 
two-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  minute. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Capf.  inferior, 
one-celled,  many-feeded. 

*  Kalir.  t  Hort.  icevr. 


and 


Style 

Stam. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Herm.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  four-parted.  Stam.  four, 
bifid.  Seed  one. 

Male.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  three  or  four-parted, 
four  or  three.  Pist.  obfolete. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Valantia  muralis.  Wall  Cr of s -wort. 

Lin.  [pec.  1490 .fyfl.  908.  Reich.  4.  318 .  hort.  cliff. 

468.  upf.  3°2.  Sauv.  monjp.  162.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  40.  Sabb.  hort.  1.  t.  83.  Mich.  gen.  13.  t.  J. 
Rubeola  echinata  faxatilis.  Bauh.  pin.  334* 

Rubia  echinata  faxatilis.  Park,  theat.  276-  n.  7- 
Cruciata  muralis  minima  romana.  Col.  ecphr,  1.  29  . 
t.  297.  Raii  hift.  479.  Mor.  hift.  3.  328./.  9. 

t.  21.  /.  2.  , 

Male  flowers  trifid  placed  upon  the  fmooth  germ  of  the 

hermaphrodite. 

2.  Valantia  hifpida.  Brifily  Crofs-wcrt.  i 

Lin.fpec.  14.90.  fyfl.  908.  Reich.  4-  3T9*  hor"  cltA* 

461.  Desfont.  atlant.  2.  389. 

Galium  floribus  mafeulis  trifidis,  omnibus  plmtai  par¬ 
ti  bus  hifpidis.  Zin.  goett.  233. 

Male  flowers  trifid  placed  upon  the  hifpid  germ  of  me 

hermaphrodite. 

*  Linn,  fuppl. 
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[3.  Valantia  filiformis.  Leafi  Crofs-wort. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  428. 

Capfules  longer  than  the  pedicel  cylindrical  hairy  unarmed , 
leaves  lanceolate  Jmooth  fubciliate. 

4.  Valantia  Cucullaria.  Hooded  Crofs-wort. 

Lin.Jpec.  1491.  Reich.  4.  319.  amoen.  4.  29 5. 
-Cucullaria.  Buxb.  cent.  r.  13.  t.  19.  f.  2. 

Each  of  the  fructifications  covered  with  an  ovate  hr  able 
which  is  bent  down.  ] 

5.  Valantia  Aparine.  Smooth  feeded  Crofs-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1491.  Reich.  4.  319.  hort.  upf.  302. 
Sauv.  monfp.  162.  Gouan  monfp .  516.  Besfont. 
atlant.  2.  390. 

Galium  faccharatum.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  39. 

Aparine  femine  coriandri.  Park,  theat.  567.  Vaill. 
par.  t.  14.  f.  3.  b. 

Male  flowers  trifid  pedicelled  placed  on  the  peduncle  of 
the  hermaphrodite. 

6.  Valantia  articulata.  Jointed  Crofs-wort. 

Lin.Jpec.  1491 .  fyft.  908.  Reich.  4.  320.  hort. 
uPf  3°3* 

Cruciata  orientals  latifolia  ere&a  glabra. 

Tonrnef.  cor.  4. 

Male  flowers  quad)  fid,  peduncles  dichotomous  leaf  fs, 
leaves  cordate. 

7.  Valantia  Cruciata.  Common  Crofs-wort. 

Lin.  fpec.  1491.  Reich.  4.  320.  hort.  upf.  303. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  \  90.  Neck,  gallob.  417.  Leers 
her  born.  n.  771.  Pollich  pal.  n.  939.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  334.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  1S3. 

Galium  cruciatum.  Smith  brit.  173.  engl.  hot.  t.  143. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  186.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  127. 
Did.  nofi.  n.  48. 

G.  Cruciata.  Scop.  cam.  n.  145.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  32. 
G.  n.  709.  Hall.  helv. 

G.  latifolium,  Cruciata  quibufdam,  fiore  luteo.  Bauh. 
hfi.  3.  717. 

Cruciata.  Bod.  pempt.  357.  1.  Ger.  965.  emac. 
1123.  1. 

Raiihift.  479.  fyn.  223.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  30.  /.  1. 
Blackw.  t.  76. 

C.  hirfuta.  Bauh.  pin.  335.  Tournef.  infi.  115. 

C.  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  566. 

Male  flowers  quadrifid ,  peduncles  lateral  two-leaved. 

[-8.  Valantia  glabra.  Smooth  Crofs-wort. 

Lin.Jpec.  1491.  Reich.  4.  320.  Villars  dauph.  2. 

.  334- 

Galium  vernum.  Scop.  cam.  n.  144.  t.  2.  Allion. 

pedem.  n.  33.  Hall.  helv.  n.  720. 

G.  latifolium  glabrum.  Bauh.  prodr.  146.  Rail  hifi. 
47  9* 

Cruciata  glabra.  Bauh.  pin.  335. 

C.  minor  lutea.  Park,  theat.  5 66.  2. 

Male  flowers  quadrifid,  peduncles  dichotomous  leafiefs , 
leaves  oval  ciliate. 

9.  Valantia  hypocarpia. 

Lin.Jpec.  1491.  Reich.  4.  320.  amoen.  5.  412. 
Swartz  obf.  385.  Brown,  jam.  141.  Rubia. 

All  the  flowers  quadrifid  below  the  germ ,  peduncles  naked 
one-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual.  Stem  and  leaves  fmooth x.  Leaves 
four  in  a  whorl ;  flowers  herbaceous;  fruit  echinate. 
Native  of  Italy  on  the  whole  coaft  of  Tufcany,  efpe- 
ciaily  in  dry  rocky  places ;  alfo  on  old  walls  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  coaft,  as  in  the  Farnefe  garden,  Dio¬ 
cletian’s  baths,  ckc.  at  Rome7.  On  the  fandy  fhores 
of  the  County  of  Nice  :  and  in  the  South  of  France, 
where  Cherler  found  it  about  Nemours,  and  Magnol 
about  Montpellier.  Columna  firft  difeovered  it  near 
Leghorn. 

2.  Root  annual.  Stems  hifpid.  Leaves  rugged. 
Fruit  rounded,  hifpid  all  over ;  not  even  or  beaked. 
It  is  nearly  allied  to  V.  muralis,  but  is  larger  and 
eredt3.  Stems  eredl,  fometitnes  branched  at  bottom. 
Leaves  fmall,  in  fours,  elliptic  (or  wedge-fhaped,) 
hirfute,  toothletted,  on  very  lbort  petioles.  Flowers 
axillary,  in  threes;  the  middle  one  hermaphrodite, 
with  a  four-cleft  corolla.  F ruit  hifpid,  crefted-echinate a. 

z  Linn.  fpec.  and  fyft. 
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Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Barbary  abou£ 
Algiers. 

Thefe  two  fpecies  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in 
1768,  and  flower  in  may  and  june. 

3.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Francis  Maflfon,  and  introduced  in  1780.  It 
is  annual,  and  flowers  in  july. 

4.  Native  of  the  Levant.  Introduced  in  1780  by 
Monf.  Thouin.  It  is  annual,  and  flowers  in  may  and 
june  \ 

5.  This  has  the  appearance  of  Galium  Aparine. 
Stem  rugged  backward,  fcandent.  Leaves  in  fixes, 
rugged  at  the  edge.  Peduncles  the  length  of  the 
leaves,  three-flowered  at  the  top ;  the  hermaphrodite 
flower  feffile,  the  two  fide  ones  male  and  pedicelled, 
trifid  or  quadrifid c. 

Stems  branched,  procumbent,  angular;  angles  tooth¬ 
letted,  rough.  Leaves  moftly  in  fixes*  linear,  toothed  at 
the  edge,  blunt  with  a  point.  Flowers  axillary,  in  threes. 
Corolla  white.  Middle  flower  four-cleft;  the  two 
fide  ones  three  or  four-cleft.  Seeds  round,  wrinkled- 
papillofe,  thick,  fmooth.  It  fbould  not  be  confounded 
with  Galium  fpurium  of  Linneus,  which  is  very  like 
it,  but  has  the  feed  as  fmall  again,  a  little  wrinkled, 
fmooth  or  villofed. 

The  Aparine  femine  ltevi  of  Vaillant,  t.  4.  f.  3. 
a.  a.  to  which  moft  authors  refer,  Aparine  femine 
Isviore  of  Ray;  which  Smith  and  Withering  call 
Galium  tricorne ;  Hudfon,  &c.  G.  fpurium,  differs 
from  this  in  having  the  leaves  about  eight  in  a  whorl, 
ferrate  backwards,  not  rugged  at  the  edge  forwards ; 
and  the  tubercles  of  the  fruit  much  fmaller.  G.  fpu¬ 
rium  of  Linneus  has  only  fix  leaves,  with  the  fruiting 
peduncles  from  upright  fpreading,  twice  as  long  a“3  the 
leaf,  and  the  furface  of  the  fruit  even,  fcarcely  gra¬ 
nular  or  roughened e. 

The  plant  which  is  figured  as  Valantia  Aparine  in 
Flora  Ruftica,  is  determined  by  Dr.  Smith  to  be  his 
Galium  tricorne. 

Valantia  Aparine  is  native  of  Germany,  France, 
Sicily  and  Barbary. 

6.  Root  annual.  Leaves  fmooth,  fubciliate  with 
the  edge  rugged :  floral  leaves  feffile,  fubcordate, 
rolled  in  at  the  bafe,  after  the  flower  is  paft  turned 
back  clofely  and  concealing  the  fruit;  when  that  is 
ripe  the  flowering-ftem  with  the  leaves  feparates  in 
joints.  Native  of  Egypt,  Syria  and  Barbary f.  Both 
thefe  were  cultivated  in  1768  by  Mr.  Miller,  if  he  has 
rightly  named  them,  for  he  gives  no  deferiptions. 

7.  This,  with  glabra,  Aparine,  and  articulata,  be¬ 
longs  more  properly  to  the  Galiums.  For  the  de~ 
feription  of  the  prefent  fpecies,  See  Galium  cruciatum. 

S.  Linneus  fays  this  is  very  nearly  allied  indeed  to 
the  preceding. — Bauhin,  to  whom  Linneus  refers,  de- 
feribes  it  as  having  a  very  (lender,  creeping,  jointed 
root ;  the  little  ftalks  tender,  jointed,  lels  than  a  palm 
in  height ;  leaves  from  each  joint  four,  decuffated, 
fmooth,  nerved  like  thofe  of  Plantain,  pale  green,  an 
inch  and  half  in  length ;  flowers  fmall,  yellow,  on 
(hort  pedicels.  Common  about  Bologna  the  whole 
fummer  among  bufhes. — Scopoli  alfo  fays  that  the 
flowers  are  yellow.  It  feems  doubtful  whether  Villars’s 
glabra  be  the  fame  with  this ;  the  flowers  in  his  plant 
being  white  and  fmall,  and  the  plant  itfelf  bearing  no 
refemblance  to  V.  Cruciata. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Introduced  in 
1783,  by  William  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in 
july s-  ^ 

9.  Stem  herbaceous,  from  one  to  three  feet  high, 
loofe,  branched,  grooved,  rugged.  Branches  oppofite, 
numerous,  divaricating,  lubdivided,  patulous,  loofe, 
hirfute.  Leaves  in  fours,  feffile,  fmall,  oblong,  entire, 
convex,  channelled  at  the  bafe  above,  hirfute-hifpid. 
Flowers  peduncled,  axillary,  fmall,  yellow.  Peduncles 
fhorter  than  the  leaves  or  of  the  fame  length,  pubefeent. 
Calyx  four-leaved,  inferior,  fcarcely  bigger  than  the 
corolla :  leaflets  ovate  with  a  (hort  point,  rough-haired, 
rugged.  Filaments  very  fihort.  Anthers  roundifh, 
very  minute.  Germ  fuperior,  minute,  two-grooved.  - 
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Style  very  fhort.  Stigma  two-lobed,  pellucid.  Berries 
two,  connate,  fulvous,  fmall,  one-leeded.  Seeds 
roundifh,  whitifh,  Ihining.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the 
cool  mountains  \] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

If  the  annual  forts  are  permitted  to  fcatter  their 
feeds  in  autumn,  the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require 
no  farther  care  but  to  thin  them,  and  keep  them  clean 
from  weeds. 

The  roots  of  the  feventh  and  eighth  fpread  greatly, 
[and  may  be  eafily  increafed  by  dividing  them.  They 
are  all  hardy  plants,  except  the  third  and  laft. 
ValanTia.  See  Galium. 

Valdia.  See  Ovieda. 

VA  LENTINIA.  (So  named  by  Swartz,  probably  in 
honour  of  Mich.  Bernh.  Yalentini,  profeffor  of  medicine 
at  Giejfen .) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb .  n.  1748.  p.  801.  Swartz 
pro  dr .  63. 

Claff.  8.  1.  Odtandria  Monygynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  fpreading,  concave,  coloured, 
five-parted :  fegments  obtufe,  concave,  entire. 

Cor.  none,  unlefs  the  calyx  be  taken  for  it. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight,  awl-fhaped,  ere 61,  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Fist.  Germ  roundifh,  fuperior.  Style  length  of  the 
ftamens,  round,  thick.  Sti'gma  headed. 

Per.  Capfule  berried,  roundifh  opening  into  three  or  four 
parts  which  afterwards  roll  back,  one-celled,  pulpy 
within. 

Seeds  four,  oblong. 

essential  character. 

*» 

Cal.  five-parted,  coloured,  fpreading.  Cor.  none. 
Cap/,  berried,  four-feeded,  pulpy. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Valentinia  ilicifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  344.  Swartz  prodr.  63. 
defer.  2.  689. 

Malpighia  aquifolii  amplioribus  foliis.  Plum.  ic.  167. 

/•  2. . 

Ilex  folio  agrifolii  americana.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  196./.  3, 
description,  &c. 

This  is  a  branching  fhrub,  two  or  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  alternate  ovate-lanceolate  an  inch  and  half  long, 
waved  and  fpiny  at  the  edge  fmooth  and  very  ftiff". 
Flowers  terminating,  in  a  fort  of  umbel,  fcarlet. 

Native  of  Hifpaniola,  on  the  molt  barren  rocks 
towards  the  ocean,  and  in  Cuba  about  the  Havanna1. 
Valerandi.  See  Samolus.'] 

VALERIANA.  ( According  to  fame,  named  from  one 
Valerius ,  who  is  f aid  firft  to  have  ufed  this  plant  in  me¬ 
dicine  :  or  as  others ,  from  valor  or  valentia,  or  from 
valere.  But  all  this  is  uncertain .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  44.  Reich,  n.  48.  Schreb.  n.  60. 
Tournef.t.  52.  Vaill.  mem.  par.  1722.  JuJf.  195. 
Gartn.  2.  /.  86. 

Valerianella  Tournef.  and  Vaill.  Fedia  Gartn.  t.  86. 
ClafT.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  order  of  Aggregate.  Dipfacea  Jufif. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  fcarcely  any.  A  fuperior  margin. 

Cor.  Tube  nedtariferous  on  the  lower  fide,  gibbous. 

Border  five-cleft.  Segments  obtufe. 

Stam.  Three  or  fewer,  (in  one  fpecies  four).  Fila¬ 
ments  awl-fhaped,  eredt,  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers 
roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  thickifh. 

Per.  A  cruft  not  opening,  deciduous,  crowned. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong. 

Obs.  A  wonderful  diverfity  of  the  parts  of  fructifica¬ 
tion  is  obferved  in  this  genus ;  as  to  their 
number  and  form  in  the  different  fpecies :  for 
infiance , 

The  margin  of  the  calyx  is  fcarcely  obfervable  in  fame,  but 
ft*  five- cleft  in  others. 

1  he  tube  of  the  corolla  in  fome  is  oblong ,  in  the  two  firfi 


it  is  furnlfhed  with  a  melliferous  fpur ,  in  others  it  is 
very  fhort.  The  border  in  fome  is  equal,  in  others  two¬ 
lipped  with  the  upper  lip  bifid. 

Stamens  in  mofi  three,  in  fome  two  or  one  only,  in  the  Sibe¬ 
rian fpecies  four  ;  in  others  the  fexes  are  diftinft. 
Stigma,  in  fome  trifid,  in  others  emarginate,  in  others 
globular . 

Pericarp ,  in  fame  fcarcely  any ,  in  others  a  thick  capfule , 
in  others  twe-celled. 

Seeds  in  fome  crowned  with  down ,  in  others  without  any , 
and  of  various  forms. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  one-petalled,  gibbous  on  one  fide  of 
the  bale,  fuperior.  Seed  one, 

SPECIES. 

*  Valerians ,  With  a  fingle  downy  feed. 

1.  Valeriana  rubra.  Common  or  broad-leaved  red  Vale¬ 

rian. 

Lin.  fpec.  44.  fyfi.  79.  Reich.  1.  84.  Willd.  1.  17 5. 
hort.  cliff  15.  upf.  14.  Gartn.  fruSt.  2.  35.  Hudf. 
angl.  12.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  65.  Smith  brit.  38. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  16.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  57.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  213.  Allion.  pedem .  n.  1.  Berg.  phyt.  t. 
14 1.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  27.  Lamarck  illufir.  n. 
392./.  24./.  1.  Tournef.  infi.  13 1.  Bauh.  pin . 
165.  Hod.  pempt.  351.  1.  Ger.  550.  1.  emac.  678. 
1.  Park,  theat .  123.  11.  Raii  hifi.  389.  Befi.  eyfi . 
^fi.i.fi.f.i. 

V.  latifolia  rubra,  Bauh. .hifi.  3,  211.  1. 

V.  marina.  Riv.  Mon.  t.  3.  /.  2. — latifolia  major. 

Mor.  hifi.  f.  7.  t.  14./.  15. 

Phu  peregrinum.  Gamer,  epit.  24, 

Ocimaftrum.  Lob.  obf.  184.  2. 

Polemonii  fpecies.  Halech.  hifi.  1187. 

Flowers  one-fiamened  tailed,  leaves  lanceolate  quite 
entire. 

2.  Valeriana  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved ,  red  Valerian. 
Mill.  did.  n.  4.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  75. 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  2.  Hall,  helv.n.  213.  |3.  Desfont. 
atlant.  1.  28. 

V,  rubra  (3.  Lin.  fpec.  44.  fyfi.  79.  Reich.  1.  84.  mant. 
3r9- 

V.  monandra.  Villars  dauph.  2.  280. 

V.  rubra  anguftifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  165.  prodr.  88. 
Bauh.  hifi.  3.  2 1 1.  Park  theat.  122.  n.  7.  Raii  hifi. 
339.  Tournef.  infi.  13 1. — ang.  &  longioribus  foliis. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  132./.  3. 

V.  marina  anguftifolia.  Mor.  hift.f.  7.  t.  14 ./.  16. 
Flowers  one-ftamened  tailed,  leaves  linear,  quite  entire. 

3.  Valeriana  Calcitrapa.  Cut-leaved  Valerian. 

Lin.  fpec.  44.  Reich.  1.  84.  Willd.  1.  175.  vir.  cliff. 

4.  hort.  cliff.  16.  upf.  14.  Sauv.  monfp .  27  5.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  286-  Allion.  pedem.  n.  3.  Desfont.  atlant. 

1.  28.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  9.  n.  98. 

V.  foliis  calcitrapce.  Bauh.  pin.  164.  Mor.  hifi.  f.  7. 
t.  14./.  7.  Tournef.  infi.  132. — item,  fylveftris,  foliis 
tenuiffime  divifis.  Bauh.  pin.  16 5. 

V.  annua  f.  a?ftiva.  Cluf.  hifi.  2.  54.  Ger.  emac. 
1077.  /  8.  Park,  theat.  121.  /.  5.  Raii  hifi. 

39°  • 

Flowers  one-fiamened ,  leaves  pinnatijid. 

[4.  Valeriana  dioica.  Small  or  Mar fh  Valerian. 

Lin.  fpec.  44.  fyfi.  80.  Reich.  1.  85.  Willd.  if 
176.  fl.  fuec.  n.  35.  hort.  cliff.  16.  vir.  cliff.  5. 
Hudf.  angl.  12.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  65.  Smith 
brit.  37.  Engl.  hot.  t.  6 28.  Curt.  lond.  4.  t.  3. 
278.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  27.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  58. 
Abbot,  bedf.  n.  23.  Fl.  dant.  t.  687.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  208.  Hoffm.  germ.  11.  Roth.  germ.  1.  16. 

2.  37.  Pollich pal.  n.  30.  Krock.  filef.  n.  48. 
Neck,  gallob.  18.  Scop.  cam.  n.  40.  killars 
dauph.  2.  281.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  4.  Kniph.  orig . 
cent.  11.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  41. 

V.  paluftris  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  164.  Mor.  hift.f.  7, 
t.  14.  /.  5. 

V.  pal.  inodora  parum  laciniata.  Bauh.  pin.  86.  fern. 
V.  alpina  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  165.  prodr.  87. 

V.  minor.  Ger.  917.  3.  emac.  1075.  3.  Mor.  umb{ 
51.  t.  10.  d.  e.  Raii  hifi.  388. 
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"V.  aquatica  minor  flore  minoret  Raii  hift.  3S9. 
fern, 

V.  fylveftris  minor.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  55.  2.  Park,  theat. 

123.  13.  Raii/yn.  100.  maj. 

V.  fylv.  1.  paluftris  minor  altera.  Rail Jyn.  200.  fem. 
V.  minor  pratenfis  vel  aquatica.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  an.  1. 
Yr.  flore  exiguo.  Riv.  mon.  2.  i.fem. 

V.  minima.  Dod.pempt.  350.  fem. 

V.  quarta  omnium  minutiffima.  drag.  62.  fem. 

V.  paluftris  foliis  fubrotundis.  LoeJ.  279.  ic.  84.  fem. 
Phu  minimum.  Matth.  valgr.  1.  38.  41.  maj. 

P.  min.  f.  Valeriana  montana  paluftrisi  Carrier,  epit. 
23.  maj. 

P.  minus,  f.  V.  minor*.  Taherrt.  1 63.  Blackzv.  t. 
284.  maf. 

Flowers  three-ftaniened  dioecious ,  radical  leaves  ovate , 
ftem-leaves  pinnate. 

5.  Valeriana  capeniis.  Cape  Valerian. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  i.  176.  Thunb.  prodr.  7. 
Flowers  three -ft amened,  leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  ovate 
toothed.  ] 

6.  Valeriana  officinalis.  Officinal  or  great  wild  Valerian. 

Lin.  Jpec.  A.q.  Jyft.  So.  Reich.  1.  86.  JVilld.  1.  177. 
fl.lapp.n.  13.  fuec.n.% 4.  hort.  cliff.  15.  mat. 
med.  42.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  262.  t.  96.  HudJ.  angl. 
12.  fVilher.  arr.  ed.  3.  66.  Smith  brit.  38. 
engl.  bot.  t.  698.  Curt.  land.  6.  t.  3.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  28.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  59.  Abbot,  bedf. 
n.  24.  FI.  dan.  A  570.  Hall.  helv.  n.  210. 
Hoffm.  germ.  11.  Roth.  germ.  1.  16.  2.  38. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  31*  Neck  gallob.  18,  Krock.fileJ. 
n.  49.  Scop,  carn.n.  39.  Villars  dauph.  2.  282. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  5.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  120.  Ludw. 
ebf.  t.  99.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  5.  n.  97.  Blackw. 
t.  271.  Plenck.  ic.  i.  27. 

V.  fylveftris  major.  Bauh.  pin.  164.  Ger.  917.  2. 
emac.  1075.  2:  hift.  388 .Jyn.  200.  Vfor.  hift. 

ft*],  t.  14./.  2,  Tournef.  inft.  13c. 

V.  filveftris.  Dod.pempt.  349.  2.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  55.  1. 

— magna  aquatica.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  2.  21 1. 

Phu.  Column,  phytob.  114. 

P.  parvum.  Matth.  valgr.  1.  37.  40. 

P.  germanicum.  FuchJ.  hift.  857. 

(2.  V.  fylveftris  major  montana.  Bauh.  pin.  164.  Dz7/. 
in  Raii  Jyn.  200 — folio  anguftiore.  Rivin.  mon. 
2.  1. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  all  the  leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets 
lanceolate  nearly  uniform. 

7.  Valeriana  Phu.  Garden  Valerian. 

Lin.Jpec,  45.  Reich.  1.86.  Willd.  l.  177.  hort. 
cliff.  1 5.  upj.  13.  mat.  med.  42.  Hoffm.  germ.  1 1. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  17.  2.  39.  Krock.fileJ.  n.  50.  f77- 
/zzrr  dauph.  2.  281.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  29. 
Ludw.  edt.  2.  98.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  5.  ».  98. 
Blackw.  t.  250.  Plenck.  ic.  t.  28. 

V.  hortenfis.  Bauh.  pin.  164.  Dod.  pempt.  349.  G7r. 
917.  /.  1.  1075./.  1. — Phu  folio  Olufatri 

Diofcoridis.  Mor.  hift.  J.  7.  A  14.  /.  1.  Tournef. 
inft.  132. 

V.  hort.  flore  albo.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  3. 

V.  major  odorata  radice.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  269.  PzzzV 
hift.  388. 

V.  major  Phu.  Lob.  ic.  714.  Reft.  eyft.  aft.  9.  11. 

/•  1. 

Phu  magnum.  Fuchf.  hift.  856.  Matth.  39.  Camer. 
epit.  21. 

P.  ponticum.  Tabern.  ic.  164: 

P.  majus  f.  Valeriana  major.  Park,  theat.  120./.  1. 
Flowers  three-ftamened,  ftem-leaves  pinnate,  root-leaves 
undivided. 

[8.  Valeriana  tripter is.  Three-leaved  Valerian. 

Lin.  Jpec.  45.  Jyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  86.  Willd.  1. 

177.  Hall.  helv.  n.  21 1.  Scop.  cam.  n.  41. 
Jacq.  vind.  201.  n.  2.  auftr.  3.  38.  t.  268.  Sauv. 
monjp.  276.  Villars  dauph.  2.  282.  Allion.  pe¬ 
dem.  n.  6.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  231./.  7.  8.  Barrel,  t. 
/  42* 

V.  alpina.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  208.  Pzm  hift.  390. 

V.  alp.  prima.  Bauh.  pin.  16 $.  prodr.  86.  z7.  Tourn. 
inft.  131.  Mill.  diet.  vol.  2.  17 39.  ft.  2. — item  al¬ 
tera.  Bauh.  pin.  165. 
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V.  alp.  latifolia;  G<?r.  mzze.  1077. 

Flowers  three-ftamened.,  leaves  toothed ,  ^00/  leaves  cor - 
date,. ftem-leaves  ternate  ovate-oblong. 

9.  \  aleriana  montana.  Mountain  Valerian. 

Lin.  Jpec.  yq.Jyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  87.  /Fz7/</.  1.  178. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  212.  <SV0p.  c^rr..  #.  42.  Jzzrya.  wW. 
202.  zz///?r.  3.  38.  A  269.  Villars  dauph.  2.  283. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  7.  Krock.fileJ.  n.  51.  GW. 
Jib.  3.  1 2 1.  #.  2. 

V.  alpina  fcrophulariae  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  164..  prodr.  87. 
hift.  390.  Tournef.  inft.  13 1.  Scheuch.  it.  i6 
51.  Afi//.  dipt.  vol.  2.  1739.  4* 

V.  montana  fubrotundo  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  165. 

V.  montana  altera.  Bduh.  phytop.  292. 

V.  fylveftris  alpina  prima.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  $5>fec.  Jacqu. 
Flowers  three-ftamened ,  leaves  ovate-oblong  Jomewhat 
toothed, ftem  Jimple.  ] 

10.  Valeriana  celtica.  Celtic  Valerian. 

Lin.Jpec.  ^6.  Jyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  87.  Willd.  1.  178. 
mat.  med.  42.  Hall.  helv.  n.  209.  Scop.  cam.  n.  45. 

vind.  203.  collePi.  1.  24.  A  i.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  285  ?  Allion. pedem.  n.  8.  Tournef.  inft. 
13 1.  Mill.  dipt.  vol.  2.  1739.  #.  8. 

Nardus  celtica.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  205.  Lob.  adv.  132. 

Ger.  919.  1.  emac.  1079.  *•  Raii  hift 391. 

N.  ex  Apulia. — item,  N.  celtica  Diofcoridis.  Bauh. 

pin.  165. — item,  N.  celt,  altera.  Bauh. pin.  166. 

N.  f.  fpica  celtica.  Park,  theat.  116.  n.  2. 

Nardum  celticum.  Matth.  valgr.  ed.  1.  27.  2.  33. 
Nardus  celtica  f.  alpina.  CltJ.payin.  514.  $15. 

Flowers  three-ftamened ,  leaves  ovate-oblong  bbtuje  quite 
entire. 

[i  t.  Valeriana  tuberofa.  Tuberous -rooted  Valerian. 

Lin.  Jpec.  46.  Jyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  87.  Willd.  r. 

178.  Ger.prov.  218.  7.  Villars  dauph.  2 ;  285. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  10. 

V.  alpina  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  165.  prodr.  87.  5* 
Tohrnef.  inft.  132.  Linn.mant.  2 19. 

Nardus  montana.  Ger.  emac.  1079./.  4. — tuberofa. 
Park,  theat.  117.  f.  6.— radice  olivati.  Bauh.  pin. 
165.  Raii  hift.  392.— longius  radicata.  Gamer, 
epit.  16. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  root-leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire t 
the  reft  pinnatifid. 

1 2.  Valeriana  faxatilis.  Rock  Valerian. 

Lin.Jpec.  ^6. Jyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  87.  Willd.  1.  179. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  4 3.  Jacq.  vind.  204.  auftr.  3.  A 
267.  Villars  dauph.  2.  286.  Allion.  pedem.  n, 

11.  Krock.  fileJ.  n.  52.  A  6.  PM.  phyt.  t.  232* 
/•.2. 

Vi  alpina  nardo  Celtics  fimilis.  Bauh.  pin.  165. 

V.  filveftris  alpina  2  faxatilis.  Cluj.  hift.  2.  56./.  1. 
V.  alpina  minor.  Park,  theat.  120.  n.  4.  at  ic.  12 1. 
/.  3.  Ptfzz  £9?.  389. 

V.  alp.  anguftifolia.  Ger.  emac.  1077.  10. 

Nardo  Celtics  fimilis  inodora.  Bauh.  pin.  16  q.  prodr o 
88.  BurJ.  8.  122. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  leaves  Jomewhat  toothed,  root- 
leaves  ovate,  ftem-leaves  linear-lanceolate. 

131  Valeriana  elongata. 

Lin  j  Jpec.  1664.. Jyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  88.  Willd.  i. 

179.  Scop.  tarn.  n.  44.  Jacqu .  vind.  205.  A 
1.  auftr.  3.  A  219. 

Nardo  Celtics  fimilis  alia.  Lin.  amoen.  1.  154. 
Flowers  three-ftamened,  root-leaves  ovate ,  ftem-leaves 
cordate; Jeffrie  gajhed  and  Jomewhat  haft  ate .] 

14.  Valeriana  pyrenaica.  Pyrenean  Valerian. 

Lin.Jpec.  46.  Reich.  1.  88.  Willd.  1.  179.  hort. 
cliff.  1 5 .  Mannier obf.  235.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  232./.  1. 
V.  maxima  pyrenaica,  Cacalis  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  131. 
V.  canadenfis.  Riv.  mon.  t.  6. 

V.  otientalis,  Alliaris  folio,  flore  albo,  Buxb.  cent. 
2.  19.  A  Ili 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  ftem-leaves  cordate  toothed 
pelioled,  uppermoft  ternate. 

[15.  Valeriana  fcandehs.  Climbing  Valerian. 

Lin.Jpec.  47;  Reich.  1.  88.  Willd.  1.  180.  Loeff.  it , 

.  235. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  leaves  ternate ,  ftem  Jcandent. 

16.  Valeriana  mixta. 


Lin 
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Fin.  fpec.  48.  Reich.  1.  90.  Jl  illd.  1 .  1^0.  Sauo. 
monfp.  27 5. 

Valeriandla  feminc  umbilicato  hirfuto  minore.  Mor. 

umb.  68. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  Jlem  qundrifid ,  lower  leaves  bi- 
pinnatifid,  feed-down  feathered. 

17.  Valeriana  fupina. 

Lin.  fy ft.  81.  Reich.  1.  91.  Willd.  1.  180.  mant. 
27.  Jncq.  mife.  2.  1 14  t.  17.  /.  2.  Ard.  fpec. 
2.  13.  t.  3.  Rcemer  ft.  europ.fqfc.  3. 

V.  faliunca.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  9.  t.  10 .  f.  2. 

V.  alpina  foliis  integris,  radice  repente  inodora.  Raii 
hift.  389. 

V.  montana  minor  italics,  fol.  integris,  rad.  repente. 
Barr.  rar.  15.  t.  868. 

Flowers  four-ftamened,  involucrets fix-leaved  three-flower¬ 
ed ,  leaves- entire. 

**  Fediss  G.  with  a  three-celled  crowned  fruit. 

18.  Valeriana  viilofa.  Hairy  Valerian. 

Lin.  fyft.  81.  Willd.  1.  1 8 1.  Thunb.  jap.  32. 
t.  6. 

Flowers  four-ftamened  equal,  lower  leaves  eared,  upper 
.  toothed  villcfe. 

19.  Valeriana  polyftachya. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  181.  Smith  ic.  ined.  3.  t.  51. 
Flowers  three-ftamened,  leaves  pinnate,  fpike  compound 
whorledP] 

20.  Valeriana  libiiica.  Siberian  Valerian. 

Lin.  fpec.  Aft. fyft.  81.  Reich.  1.  91.  Willd.  1.  18 1. 
hort.  upf.  13.  Gmel.fib.  3.  12 3.  t.  24.  Kniph.  orig. 
cent.  5.  n.  99. 

V.  riipeftiis;  Pall.  itin.  3.  215. 

Flowers  four-ftamened  equal,  leaves  pinnatifid,  feeds  } of¬ 
ten  ed  to  an  oval  chaff’. 

21^  Valeriana  ruthenica.  Ruffian  Valerian. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  181. 

V.  lutea  humilis.  Amman,  ruth.  18.  n.  25.  t.  3. 
Flowers  four-ftamened,  leaves  ovate  flefhy  pinnatifid- 
toothed,  feeds  faftened  to  an  oval  chaff. 

[22.  Valeriana  carnofa.  Flefhy  Valerian. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  181.  Smith  ic.  ined.  3.  t. 
Si- 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  leaves  oval  toothed  flefhy 
glaucous.'] 

.  Valeriana  Cornucopias.  Purple  Valerian. 

Lin.  fpec.  44.  fyft.  79.  Reich.  1.  84.  Willd.  1. 
1 8 1.  hort.  cliff.  15.  upf.  13.  Desfont.  atlant.  1. 
2-9.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  10.  n.  91.  Sabb.  hort.  2. 
t.  19. 

V.  peregrina  purpurea  alba ve.  Bauh.  pin.  164.  prodr. 

r  87-  . 

V.  indica.  Clufi  hift.  2.  54. — f  mexicana.  Park, 
theat.  122./.  6. 

V.  mexicana.  Ger.  emac.  107 6.  f.  6.  Raii  hift. 
39 4. 

V.  peregrina  f.  indica.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  212. 

Valeriandla  cornucopioides  flore  galeato.  Tournef. 
inft.  133.  Riv.  mon.  t.  5. 

Pfeudo-Yaleriana  cornucopioides  annua  purpurea. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  104./  7.  t.  16./.  27. 

Fedia  cornucopias.  Gsertn.  fruh.  2.  36. 

Flowers  two-ftamened  r  in  gent,  leaves  ovate  feffile. 

[-24.  Valeriana  echinata. . 

Lin.  fpec.  Aft.  fyft.  8r.  Reich.  1.  90.  Willd.  r.  182. 
Ger.  prov.  218.  8.  Sauv.  monfp.  130.  Kniph. 
orig.  cent.  10.  n.  92.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  30.  C. 
Valeriandla  echinata.  Bauh.  pin.  163.  Raii  hift.  393. 
V.  cornucopioides  echinata.  Column,  eephr.  1.  204.  t. 
206. 

Flowers  three-ftamened  regular,  leaves  toothed,  fruit - 
linear  three-toothed ,  outmoft  larger  recurved.] 

25.  Valeriana  olitoria.  Common  Corn-Salad  or  Lamb's 
Lettuce. 

Lin  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  182.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  12. 
V.  Locufta.  Lin.  fpec.  47.  fyft.  80.  Reich.  1.  89. 
ft.  fie  c.  n.  36.  vir.  cliff.  5.  hort.  cliff.  16.  upf.  14. 
tludfi  angl.  13.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  66.  Smith 
brit.^cj.  engl.  bot.  t.  811.  Curt.  lond.  3.  /.  4. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  2 9.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  60. 

'  bot  be df.  n  25.  FI.  dan.t.  738.  Hoffm  .  germ.  I 
11.  Roth.  germ.  1.  17.  2.  39.  Leers  herborn. 


n.  28.  Knock,  filefi  n.  5r.  Neck,  gallob.  19. 
Pillars  dauph.  2.  287.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  so. 
Berg.  phyt.  2.  235.  Plenck.  ic.  t.  30.  Mill, 
diet.  n.  9.  FI.  ruft.  t.  24. 

V.  campeftris  inodora  major.  Bauh.  pin.  165.  Raii 
hift.  392. 

Valeriandla  olitoria.  Pollich  pal.  n.  32. 

V.  Hall,  helv.n.  214.  Kniph.  cent.  3.  n.  93. 

V.  arv.  prascox  humilis.  fern,  compreffo.  Mor.  umb. 
&  ft  7.  t.  16.  /.  36.  Raii  fyn.  201.  Tournef  inft. 

132. 

Ladtuca  agnina.  1.  Tabern.  ic.  167.  Ger.  242.  emac. 
3  1  °y  !; 

Phu  minimum  Lobelii.  Dalech.  hift.  1127. 

Album  olus.  Dod.  pempt.  647.  1. 

Locufta  herba  prior.-  Bauh.  hift.  3.  323.  2. 

Fedia  olitoria.  Gartn.  frudt.  2.  36. 

(3.  Ladtuca  agnina  2.  Tabern.  ic.  i6q.  Ger.  242.  emac . 
310.  2.  Park,  theat.  812.3. 

Phu  minimum  aiterum.  Lob.  ic.  717.  cbf.  412.  2. 
Locufta  minima.  Riv.  mon.  t.  6.  f.  2.  Bauh.  hift.  3. 
324.  j. 

Ladtuca  agnin3.  f.  Valeriandla  foliis  ferratis.  Raii 
hift.  392.  fyn.  201.  2.  Mor.  hift.  f.  i~. 

Valeriandla  arv.  prascox  humilis,,  fol.'  ferratis.  Tournef 
inft.  132. 

Flowers  three-ftamened, ft  era  dichotomous ,  leave :  lanceo¬ 
late  {linear -tongue  fh aped)  obtufe  entire  ( or  the  upper 
ones  toothed.) 

[26.  Valeriana  den tata.  "tooth fteeded Corn- falad. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1  03.  Allton.  pedem.  n.  1  ?. 
Smith  brit.  1383. 

V.  Locufta  u  dentata.  Lin.  fpec.  48.  Hoffm.  verm. 
12.  Roth.  germ.  1.  17.  2.  39.  Scop.  earn,  n  46*. 
JJ  ith.  var.  6.  ■ 

V.  altera  nudo  umbilicato  et  laevi  femme.  Column, 
eephr.  208.  t.  I09.fi  2. 

Valeriandla  dentata.  Pollich  pal.  n.  33.  Hall,  h eh. 
n.  213. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  ftem  dichotomous,  leaves  linear- 
tongue -fh  aped,  quite  entire  (or  fomewhat  toothed,) 
fruit  ovate  acuminate  three-toothed,  two  of  the  teeth 
very  fhort.] 

27.  Valeriana  veficaria.  Bladder-fruited  Corn  falad. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  183.  Mill  diet.  n.  10. 

V.  Locufta  (3  veficaria.  Lin.  fpec.  47.  hort.  cliff.  16. 

Hoffm.  germ.  11.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  8.  n.  98. 
Valeriandla  cretica,  frudtu  veficario.  Tournef.  cor.  6. 
Boerh.lugdb.  1.  73.  ic. 

Flowers  three-ftamened ,  ftem  dichotomous ,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  toothed,  fruit  inflated  globular. 

28.  Valeriana  coronata.  Crowned  Corn-falad. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Jlrilld.  1.  184.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  14. 
Ger.  prov.  219.  n.  10.  Mill,  ditf.n.'  n. 

V.  Locufta  y  coronata.  Lin.  fpec.  48.  hort.  cliff.  1 6. 
V.  Locufta  coronata  B.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.30. 
Valeriandla  femine  ftellato.  Bauh.  pin.  16c.  Raii, 
kff  393- 

V.  altera  tenuifolia  femine  Scabiofte  ftellato,  &c. 

Column,  eephr.  1.  207.  t.  209. 

V.  fern,  ftellato.  Tournef.  inft.  133. 

V.  petraea.  Ger.  emac.  1073.4.  Park,  theat.  123. 

/.  8. 

Fedia  coronata.  G<ertn.  frubf.  2.  37. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  ftem  dichotomous,  leaves  lanceo¬ 
late  toothed,  fruit  fix-toothed. 

[29.  Valeriana  difeoidea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  184. 

V.  Locufta  (  difeoidea.  Lin.  fpec.  48. 

Pfeudo-Valeriana  annua,  femine  coronato,  major  Iufi- 
tanica.  Mor.  hift.  3.  104./.  7.  t.  16.fi  29. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  ftem  dichotomous,  leaves  lanceolate 
toothed,  fruit  twelve-toothed,  teeth  hooked. 

30.  Valeriana  radiata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  184. 

V.  Locufta  e  radiata.  Lin.  fpec.  48.  Walt,  carol.  66. 
Gron.  virg.  to. 

Valeriandla  marilandica,  foliis  oblongis  cbtufis.  Raii 
hift.  f up  pi.  244. 

Flowers  three-ftamened,  ftem  dichotomous,  leaves  oblong 
obtufe,  heads  involucred. 

9  3  r.  Valeriana 
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3 1*  Valeriana  pumila.  Dwarf  Corn-Salad. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  184.  Sauv.  monfp.  13. 
Gouan.  hort.  23. 

V.  Locufta  n  mutica.  Lin.fpec.  1676. 

V.  femine  umbilicato  rotundo  nudo.  Tournef.  inf. 
132. 

Phu  minimum.  Lob.  ic.  716. 

Flowers  three-fiamened,  fern  dichotomous,  lower  leaves 
toothed,  upper  linear  midtifid.~\ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Roots  perennial,  woody,  as  thick  as  a  man’s  finger, 
fpreading  very  wide.  Stems  about  three  feet  high,’ 
round,  fmooth,  grayilfi,  hollow.  At  each  joint  two 
(fometimes  three,)  fmooth,  fpear-fnaped  leaves,  near 
three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad.  The  upper  part 
fends  out  branches  by  pairs,  which,  with  the  principal 
flem,  are  terminated  by  red  flowers  growing  in 
corymbs. 

[The  whole  herb  is  very  fmooth  and  even.  The 
upper  leaves  are  ovate  and  very  long  pointed.  The 
flowers  are  dilpofed  in  a  denfe  and  very  branching 
corymb  ;  they  are  (lender,  make  a  good  appearance, 
and  are  ufually  of  a  deep  rofe  colour  ;  but  vary  to  pale 
flefh-colour  and  white  k.  Pericarp  none,  except  the 
cruft  over  the  feed  fpringing  from  the  calyx.  Seed 
inferior,  ovate,  narrowed  upwards,  compreflcd  a  little,  I 
having  a  Angle  deprelfcd  ftreak  on  one  fide,  and  three' 
ridges  on  the  other,  rufefcent :  down  fefiile,  longer 
than  the  feed,  compoled  of  about  twenty  incurved 
feathered  rays,  united  at  the  bafe  into  a  membranaceous 
inverfely  conical  cup  \ 

Native  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  the  Levant 
and  Barbary.  In  England  on  walls,  but  probably 
efcaped  by  means  of  its  downy  feeds,  from  gardens. 
Gerarde  fays  it  grew  plentifully  in  his  garden,  being 
a  great  ornament  to  the  fame,  and  not  common  in 
England.  Parkinfon,  that  it  grows  in  our  gardens 
chiefly,  for  we  know  not  the  natural  place  of  it.  It 
is  not  acknowledged  as  an  Englifh  plant  by  Ray, 
nor  by  Diflenius.  I  have  a  fpecimen  with  a  white 
flower  from  Ely  Minfter,  gathered  there  by  Profeflbr 
John  Martyn  above  leventv  years  ago  ;  and  I  found  it 
growing  abundantly  with  a  red  flower  on  Merton 
Abbey  walls  in  Surry,  on  the  twenty-third  of  Auo-uft 
1758.  Mr.  Hudfon  fays  it  is  frequent  in  Devonfhire 
and  Cornwall,  both  among  rubbifh  and  on  walls.  Mr. 
Relham  remarks  it  to  grow  at  Coton  and  Babraham,  as 
well  as  on  Ely  Minfter  and  the  walls  adjoining,  where 
I  alfo  have  frequently  feen  it.  Dr.  Sibthorp  obferved 
it  on  Merton  College  walls,  Oxford  5  and  Dr.  Smith  in 
Bifhopgate-ftreet,  Norwich.  It  flowers  all  the  fum- 
mer  and  autumn,  from  the  end  of  may.] 

2.  The  root  of  this  is  not  fo  large  as  that  of  the 
preceding  fort..  Stems  two  feet,  high  or  more, 
branching  on  each  fide  from  the  root  to  within  fix 
inches  of  the  top.  Leaves  three  or  four  inches  long, 
but  as  narrow  as  thofe  of  flax.  Upper  part  of  the 
ftem  naked,  and  terminated  by  a  compadt  corymb  of 
bright  red  flowers,  lmaller  than  thofe  of  the  former. 

[It  feems  to  be  very  diftindt  from  the  common  Red 
Valerian,  in  having  very  narrow  linear  leaves.  Native 
of  the  mountains  of  France,  Switzerland,  Italy  and 
Barbary.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  before  1743.] 

3.  This  is  an  annual  plant.  The  lower  leaves, 
which  (pread  on  the  ground,  are  cut  into  many  obtufe 
fegments ;  the  ftalks,  when  the  plants  are  in  good 
ground,  will  rife  near  a  foot  and  half  high,  but  upon  dry 
ftony  foils  not  half  fo  high,  and  when  they  grow  out 
of  the  joints  of  old  walls,  not  more  than  three  inches 
in  height:  they  are  hollow,  fmooth,  and  round,  fending 
out  branches  by  pairs  from  the  upper  joints.  The 
fegments  of  the  pinnatifid  leaves  are  very  narrow. 
Stem  and  branches  terminated  by  tufts  (corymbs)  of 
flowers  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Garden  Valerian,  but 
fmaller  and  tinged  with  flefh-colour  at  the  top. 

[Stem  upright,  fometimes  unbranched.  Leaves 
very  lmooth  ;  the  lower  ones  fmaller,  on  a  long  chan¬ 
nelled  petiole,  ovate,  obtufe,  entire  or  with  unequal 
blunt  teeth ;  the  middle  and  upper  ones  pinnatifid,  with 
toothed  pinnules.  Flowers  corymbed,  then  panicled, 
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directed  one  way,  fefiile  on  dichotomous  branchlets. 
Bradtes  awl-fhaped,  prefied  clofe.  Corolla  final!, 
pale  rofe-coloured.  Seed  oblong,  comprefled,  atte¬ 
nuated  upwards,  ftriated,  crowned  with  a  feathered 
down.  It  varies  with  the  lower  leaves  pinnatifid ;  and 
flowers  early  in  the  fpring”. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  the 
Levant,  and  Barbary.  Cultivated  by  Mr. ° fames 
Sutherland  in  1683". 

4.  Root  perennial,  jointed,  creeping,  the  thicknefs  of 
a  crow-quill,  white,  but  fometimes  tinged  with  red. 
Stems  from  a  fpan  to  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  half  in.  height, 
upright,  grooved,  fmooth.  Leaves  next  the  root 
ovate,  petioled,  undivided.  Stem-leavCs  few,  oppofite, 
pinnatifid  or  lyrate  pinnate,  fmooth,  generally  entire, 
but  fometimes  toothed  or  obtufely  ferrate  ;  the  end 
lobe  or  leaflet  large  and  ovate  in  the  lower  lftem-leaves, 
fmaller  and  lanceolate  in  the  upper  ones.  Flowers 
forming  a  kind  of  corymb,  or  rather,  cymofe  panicle, 
and  having  a  tinge  of  red,  but  paler  in  the  female 
flowers;  thefe  alfo  are  much  fmaller  and  in  elofer 
corymbs :  the  male  flowers  are  confiderably  bigger 
and  more  loolely  dilpofed  ;  and  the  male  plant  is  lefs 
and  more  tender.  In  the  male  flowers  the  filaments 
are  longer  than  the  corolla ;  the  anthers,  white  or  pale 
red;  and  fometimes  there  is  a  fhort  minute  piftil  in  the 
centre:  their  number  varies  from  one  to  four,  but  is 
ufually  three.  The  female  flowers  have  the  germ  ovate, 
flat,  grooved,  nearly  the  length  of  the  corolla ;  the  ftyle 
white,  fomewhat  thickened  near  the  top,  a  little  longer 
than  the  corolla,  oblique  ;  and.  the  Itigma  trifid  :  fome  ¬ 
times  imperfed  rudiments  of  ftamens  are  vifible  within 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Seed  ovate-oblong,  pale 
brown,  with  a  Angle  rib  on  one  fide,  and  three  ribs  on 
the  other,  crowned  with  a  feathery  down.  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing  fays,  that  in  Portugal  he  obferved  female  flowers 
producing  perfed  feeds,  on  the  fame  plant  with  the 
male  flowers.  Scopoli  affirms  that  he  never  law  any 
plants  truly  dioecous,  or  without  perfed  feeds.  That 
is  certainly  not  the  cafe  in  England. 

This  fpecies  with  us  is  pretty  regularly  dioecous ;  or 
if  there  be  any  hermaphrodite  flowers,  they  are  fuch 
in  ftrudure  only,  both  organs  not  being  perted0. 

Native  of  Europe  and  the  Levant,  in  wet  meadows, 
marfhes,  and  by  the  fide  of  ditches  and  ftreams ; 
flowering  in  may  and  june. 

I  he  roots  have  the  fame  fmell  with  the  officinal  and 
garden  Valerian,  and  have  like  properties  with  them, 
but  in  a  much  weaker  degree  than  the  former. 

5.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Elope  by  Thun- 
berg.J 

6.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  long  flefliy  (lender 
fibres,  uniting  in  heads,  [and  fending  out  from  its 
crown  one  or  more  long-extended  creeping  (hoots. 
Stems  in  dry  ground  from  one  foot  to  two  feet  in 
height,  but  in  woods  and  hedges,  moift  ground,  and 
gardens  four  or  five  feet  high,  upright,  round,  grooved, 
hollow,  in  fome  parts  more  or  lefs  hairy,  terminating 
in  flowering  branches  which  are  brachiate  or  difpofed 
crofiwife.  Leaves  oppofite,  connate,  bearded  at  the 
bale  on  the  under  fide,  all  pinnate;  the  midrib  fome¬ 
what  downy ;  the  pinnte  or  leaflets  eleven  to  thirteen, 
almoft  all  equal,  oppofite  or  alternate,  (lightly  de¬ 
current,  unevenly  and  diftantly  toothed,  veiny, 
wrinkled,  paler  on  the  under  fide,  (lightly  hairy,  the 
terminating  leaflet  three-lobed  not  bigger  than  the 
others  :  the  lower  leaves  on  long  petioles,  the  upper 
ones  nearly  fefiile ;  the  uppermoft  on  the  flower¬ 
ing-branches  trifid,  and  fometimes  entire.  Flowers 
in  a  kind  of  corymb,  of  a  pale  fielh-colour,  and 
having  a  Angular  odour.  Flower- ftalks  much  branch¬ 
ed,  and  many  times  divided.  Bractes  lanceolate, 
acuminate,  connate,  whitifh,  with  a  green  midrib. 
Calyx  only  a  flight  margin  on  the  top  of  the  germ. 
Filaments  longer  than  the  corolla,  bending  back  when 
the  anthers  have  died  their  pollen  ;  anthers  of  the 
fame  colour  as  the  (lower.  Germ  conic  :  ftigma  ob¬ 
tufe,  white,  and  trifid.  Seed  ovate-oblong,  comprdf- 
ed,  furnifhed  with  a  pappus  or  down,  having  twelve 
feathery  rays,  of  a  purplilh  colour  at  the  bafe p. 
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Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia;  in  woods,  hedges, 
fnar  flies,  and  near  rivers  :  it  alfo  grows  among  bullies  , 
in  high  paftures  and  on  dry  heaths,  and  is  then  much  ; 
fmalkr  and  more  hairy,  with  the  leaves  narrower,  and 
the  roots  more  highly  aromatic  and  lefs  naufeous.  It 
Sowers  in  June. 

The  root  has  a  ft r eng,  and  to  moft  people  a  ail-  ; 
Agreeable  fmell ;  its  tafte  is  warm,  bitteriili  and  lub- 
acrid,  communicating  its  properties  to  wine,  water,  ; 
and  ipirit ;  but  it  is  beft  in  lubftance,  and  may  be  }■ 
taken  from  half  a  dram  to  two  drams  for  a  dole.  1  here 
is  no  doubt  of  its  pofTeiTing  antifpafmodic  virtues  in  an  , 
eminent  degree.  It  is  often  preferibed  with  advan- 
tage  in  hyfterical  cafes ;  and  inftances  are  not  wanting 
where  it  appears  to  have  removed  Ibme  obftinate  epi-  ; 
lepfies,  In  habitual  coftivenefs  it  is  an  excellent  medi¬ 
cine,  and  frequently  loofens  the  bowels,  when  other 
ftronger  purgatives  have  been  tried  in  vain g. 

The  unpleafant  flavour  of  Valerian  is  beft  concealed 
by  a  fmall  addition  of  mace.  A  tin&ure  of  the  root  in 
proof  fpirit,  and  in  volatile  fpirit,  are  ordered  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia.  Dr.  Cullen  fays,  that  if  it 
has  fometimes  failed,  it  is  from  the  difeafe  depending 
upon  different  caules,  or  the  root  being  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  improper  condition,  or  in  dofes  not  large 
enough  r.  I  have  known  very  great  effebts  produced 
in  hyfterical  cafes  by  Valerian  ;  but  then  the  root  was 
procured  from  dry  calcareous  paftures,  and  it  was  given 
in  confiderable  quantities  during  a  long  time. 

It  is  well  known  that  cats  are  much  delighted  with 
the  roots.  Dr.  Stokes  informs  us  that  rats  are  equally 
fond  of  them,  and  that  rat-catchers  employ  them  to 
draw  the  rats  together.] 

7.  Roots  thick,  ftefhy,  jointed,  fpreading  near  the 
Surface  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  crofting  each  other, 
and  matting  together  by  their  fmall  fibres.  Many  of 
the  root-leaves  entire,  others  divided  into  three,  five, 
or  Seven,  obtufe  lobes,  of  a  pale  green  and  quite 
Smooth.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high,  hollow,  fend¬ 
ing  out  lateral  branches  by  pairs.  Stem-leaves  oppo¬ 
site  at  each  joint,  compofed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  long 
narrow  leaflets,  terminated  byv  an  odd  one.  Stem 
and  branches  terminated  by  corymbs  of  Small  white 
flowers.  Seeds  oblong,  flat,  with  a  pappus  or  downy 
crown. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  this  differs  from  the  officinalis, 
in  not  having  the  ftem  grooved,  and  the  outerleaflets  be¬ 
ing  larger  than  the  others. — The  root-leaves  are  on  long 
petioles  oblong,  glandular  at  the  edge  and  fometimes 
Slightly  crenate.  Petiole  channelled.  Stem-leaves 
remote  ;  the  lower  ones  often  two-lobed  orthree-lobed, 
the  middle  and  upper  ones  pinnate ;  pinnules  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  quite  entire,  except  the  end  ones,  which 
are  fometimes  toothed.  Stem  upright.  Smooth. 
Braftes  linear- Subulate.  Segments  of  the  corolla  ob¬ 
long,  obtufe,  crenulate.  Stigmas  three  s. 

Native  of  Alface,  Silefia,  Dauphine,  Barbary  near 
La  Calle  :  flowering  from  may  to  july.  Gerarde,  in 
1597,  fays  it  was  then  planted  in  our  gardens. 

T  he  odour  of  the  flowers  is  very  pleafant,  whereas 
that  of  the  officinal  Valerian  is  rather  dilagreeable. 
The  root  has  the  lame  fmell,  tafte,  and  qualities  with 
that,  but  is  inferior  to  it  as  a  medicine,  at  leaft  with  us. 
Where  it  grows  wild,  it  may  perhaps  be  as  good. 

8.  Root  perennial,  long,  unequal,  brownifh,  ftrong- 
fmelling.  Root-leaves  oblong-cordate,  bluntiffi, 
fmooth,  obtufely  ferrate-toothed,  on  long  petioles : 
the  two  firft  of  thefe  that  come  out  are  more  inclined 
to  roundiSh,  and  are  only  Slightly  crenate.  Stem  up¬ 
right,  undivided,  about  a  foot  high.  Stem-leaves 
two  or  three  pairs,  fmooth,  ternate,  on  fhort  petioles : 
leaflets  confluent  at  the  bale,  lanceolate,  acute,  un¬ 
equally  fubferrate,  the  middle  one  larger  than  the 
others:  they  vary  much,  being  gafh -ferrate,  crenate, 
or  even  quite  entire  ;  the  uppermoft  are  fometimes 
lanceolate-linear  and  quite  entire,  fometimes  pinnate, 
with  five  leaflets.  Flowers  numerous,  white,  in  loofe 
corymbs.  Seeds  downy  6. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  proper  involucres  are  two- 
.eaved  and  briftle-fhaped. — And  Villars,  that  the  roots 
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are  thick,  woody,  and  creeping,  forming  conftderabfo 
tufts  on  the  rocks  ;  and  that  the  leaves  are  of  an  alb 
green  or  glaucous. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Carnio- 
la,  Dauphine  and  Piedmont ;  flowering  all  the  lumruer. 
—With  us  it  flowers  from  march  to  may ;  and  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17 39  ’*• 

9.  This  agrees  in  ftature  and  habit  with  the  preced¬ 
ing;  but  this  is  more  tufted,  and  has  the  root  com¬ 
monly  creeping  horizontally,  more  divided,  and  not 
fmelling  ft)  ftrongly.  All  the  leaves  are  acute,  un¬ 
equally  ferrate  or  toothed  and  fmooth ;  the  root- 
leaves  are  on  long  petioles,  and  are  more  or  left  at¬ 
tenuated  at  the  bafe  towards  the  petiole  ;  the  ftem- 
leaves  vary  in  number,  are  on  fhort  petioles,  and  rather 
oblong.  Stem  upright,  Ample,  a  foot  or  eighteen 
inches  high.  Flowers  in  a  corymb,  whitifh  or  pur- 
pliffi.  Seeds  downy  *. 

Scopoli  remarks,  that  the  lower  leaves  are  oval  and 
blunter ;  the  upper  ones  oblong-acuminate,  toothed  * 
the  uppermoft  fubfeffile  :  and  that  the  leaves  being 
always  fubdivided,  is  a  fufficient  diftindtion  of  this  from 
the  preceding. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
Carniola,  Dauphine,  Piedmont,  Silefia,  Siberia : 
flowering  there  all  the  fummer.— With  us  it  flowers 
in  june  and  july ;  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  ijn 
1739  y.  Thefe  two  fpecies  were  in  the  fecond  volume 
of  Mr.  Miller’s  Dictionary  publifhed  in  1739.  He 
had  nineteen  fpecies  there,  befides  feven  fpecies  of 
Valerianella :  many  of  which  are  omitted  in  the  later 
editions  of  the  Dictionary. 

Villars  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  rotundifolia, 
but  fulpeCts  that  it  may  be  a  variety  of  this.  He  re¬ 
marks  that  the  montana  is  of  a  flze  between  the  trip- 
teris  and  this  ;  that  it  is  greener  than  the  firft ;  but 
lefs  green  than  the  fecond  ;  that  the  leaves  are  all 
petioled,  and  that  there  are  three  or  four  pairs  on  the 
Item  ;  that  the  petioles  of  the  root-leaves  are  fhorter, 
and  that  it  does  not  form  tufts  like  the  rotundifolia, 
that  the  flowers  alio  are  more  widely  feparated,  and 
the  ftem-leaves  terminated  by  a  lengthened  point. 

The  rotundifolia  is  the  leaft  of  the  three,  and  its 
flowers  approach  a  little  to  thofe  of  the  elongata ;  but 
the  leaves  differ  too  much  for  it  to  be  a  variety  of  that: 
it  has  rarely  any  deep  diviflons  in  them,  or  even  ear- 
lets  at  the  bale  of  the  ftem-leaves,  any  more  than  in 
the  montana ;  whilft  the  tripteris  has  them  fometimes 
entire.  Thefe  three  fpecies  are  very  nearly  allied,  and 
the  varieties  of  montana  and  tripteris  are  diftin- 
guifhed  with  difficulty,  whereas  the  rotundifolia  is 
eafily  known  by  its  large  tufts,  numerous  green  leaves, 
and  low  items. 

10.  Root  perennial,  black,  oblique,  with  long  fibres, 
fmelling  very  ftrong,  aromatic,  caulefcent  at  top  and 
fcaly  with  the  remains  of  the  deciduous  leaves.  It  is 
often  in  tufts  with  an  upright  ftem,  four  or  five  inches 
high.  All  the  leaves  are  quite  entire  and  obtufe  ;  the 
root- leaves  fubovate,  and  attenuated  into  the  petiole  at 
the  bafe ;  ftem-leaves  two,  oppofite,  linear  and  feffile, 
about  the  middle  of  the  ftem,  but  there  are  fometimes 
none.  Stem  flender,  fimple,  terminated  by  a  few 
fmall  whitifh  flowers  in  a  corymb.  Seeds  downy  z.] 

It  is  a  very  humble  plant,  the  ftalks  trailing  upon 
the  ground  among  the  mofs,  and  putting  out  roots  at 
their  joints,  which  fwell  into  knobs  or  tubers.  The 
fiower-ftalks  rife  three  or  four  inches  high,  and  have 
two  or  three  pairs  of  fmall  ovate  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  of  a  pale  flefh-colour,  in  a  loofe  feffile 
corymb.  It  flowers  in  june. 

Mr.  Miller  had  it  from  Dr.  Allione,  who  gathered 
it  on  the  alps  near  Turin  :  [that  author  lays  that  it  is 
ftronger  than  the  officinal  fpecies.  It  is  found  alfo  in 
Switzerland,  Auftria  and  Carniola ;  and  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1739. 

11.  Roots,  perennial,  and  tuberous,  by  which  it  is 
eafily  diftinguifhed  ;  there  is  a  variety  which  has  them 
longer ;  the  plant  is  larger,  and  the  leaves  more  cut 
and  of  a  cinereous  green  ;  the  other  is  greener,  fmaller* 
lefs  cut,  and  the  roots  in  form  of  an  olive  \ 
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According  to  Linneus,  the  ftem-ieaves  have  two 
^>innas  on  each  fide  ;  whereas  the  preceding  has  two 
linear  obtufe  ftem-leaves,  and  the  flowers  in  whorls. 
— This  is  native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  and  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  1739  by  Mr*  Miller.  It  flowers  in  may 
and  june  b. 

11.  Root  perennial^  blackifh,  wich  numerous  and 
long  fibres,  covered  with  the  remains  of  leaves,  having 
the  fmell  and  tafte  of  officinal  Valerian,  but  much 
more  unpleafant  and  acrid,  and  leaving  a  bitternefs  on 
the  tongue.  The  whole  plant  is  fliining,  and  about 
half  a  foot  high.  Root-leaves  fubovate,  cut  with  few 
teeth,  fometimes  quite  entire,  blunt,  three-nerved, 
thickifli,  almoft  infipid,  attenuated  into  the  petiole. 
Stem-leaves  one  pair,  below  the  middle,  linear  or  oval- 
linear,  obtufe,  quite  entire  or  fometimes  having  a  few 
teeth,  almofl:  an  inch  long,  with  fometimes  a  common 
peduncle  from  each  axil.  Stem  Ample,  roundifh,  fub- 
divided  at  top.  The  common  peduncles  are  not  more 
elongated  in  the  flowering  plant  than  in  other  fpecies. 
Flowers  white.  Seeds  downy  c. 

According  to  Monf.  Villars,  the  nerved  pointed 
leaves,  and  higher  Items  terminated  by  long  racemes 
of  flowers,  fufficiently  diftinguilh  this  fpecies  from  the 
celtica. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Stiria,  Auftria,  Silefia, 
t)auphine  and  Piedmont. 

13.  Root  perennial,  with  fewer  fibrils,  dirty  white, 
having  little  tafte  or  fmell.  It  is  a  fliining  upright 
plant,  with  a  Ample  Item  half  a  foot  or  'a  fpan  in 
height,  /Root-leaves  ovate,  quite  entire  or  fometimes 
flightly  toothed,  blunt,  on  long  petioles,  attenuated  at  the 
bafe,  thickifh.  Stem-leaves  two  or  three  pairs,  feflile, 
embracing,  refembling  the  root-leaves,  but  deeply  cut 
or  galh-haftate.  Raceme  terminating,  eredt,  long; 
with  the  pedicels  oppofite,  dichotomous,  fliortifh.  Or 
as  Jacquin  defcribes  it,  all  the  common  peduncles  at 
diftances  oppofite,  fix  on  each  fide,  corymbed,  divided 
at  top  into  two  or  three  others,  many  times  fliorter  than 
the  primary  common  peduncle,  forming,  not  a  Corymb 
or  cyme,  but  a  long  pyramid,  which  rifing  from  the 
upper  leaves  takes  up  half  the  height  of  the  plant. 
Bradtes  linear.  Corolla  fmall,  dufky,  regularly  five- 
cleft d. 

Scopoli  fays  it  differs  from  montana  by  its  radical 
gem,  panicled  ftalk,  and  leaves  under  the  firft  racemes 
moftly  trifid  :  —  from  tripteris,  by  its  leaves  toothed 
all  round ;  the  ftem-leaves  ovate,  the  root-leaves  always 
longer  than  the  petiole. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Lower  Auftria ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  july.] 

14.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  from  which  come  out 
many  heart-fliaped  leaves,  on  petioles  more  than  a  foot 
in  length  ;  they  are  four  inches  over  each  way,  bluntly 
ferrate,  fmooth,  and  of  a  bright  green  on  their  upper 
furface,  but  pale  and  a  little  hairy  underneath.  The 
ftalks  rife  three  feet  high,  are  hollow,  channelled,  and 
fend  out  oppofite  branches  towards  the  top.  Stem- 
leaves  oppofite,  fhaped  like  the  lower  ones,  but  a  little 

f jointed ;  and  frequently  at  the  top  there  are  ternate 
eaves  ftanding  upon  fhort  foot-ftalks.  The  Item  and 
branches  are  terminated  by  umbels  of  pale  flefh-colour- 
ed  flowers,  having  very  fhort  fpurs.  Seeds  downy. 
It  flowers  in  june ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  auguft. 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees.  [Cultivated  in  1692,  by 
Charles  Dubois,  Elq.e 

15.  Panicles  axillary.  Down  feathered.  Native 
of  Spain f. 

16.  Found  about  Montpelier. 

17.  Root  perennial.  Plant  fmall,  fcarcely  bigger 
than  a  Daify,  even  when  cultivated.  Root-leaves  obo- 
vate,  pe doled,  quite  entire  :  ftem-leaves  lanceolate, 
feflile.  Corymb  terminating,  made  up  of  oppo¬ 
fite  peduncles.  Involucre  fix-leaved,  linear,  three- 
flowered  g. 

Ray  firft  obferved  it  on  mount  Saleve  near  Geneva. 
It  was  found  about  the  fame  time  by  Barrelier  in  Italy. 
Arduini  and  Allione  have  fince  found  it  in  Italy,  and 
Wulfen  in  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol. 

*  Hort.  kew.  c  Jacqu,  vind.  d  Linn.  fpec.  &  Jacqu.  vind.  I 
f  Hort.  kew.  1  Loe fling.  ®  Linn.  mant.  j 


[3.  Root  fibrous.  The  whole  ftem,  leaves,  and 
panicle,  denfely  hiriute.  Stem  Ample,  upright,  a  foot 
high.  Root-leaves  petioled,  aggregate,  ovate,  ear- 
lyrate,  a  hand  long :  two  lobes  in  the  middle  of  the 
petiole,  alternate,  linear,  entire,  a  line  in  length,  often 
wanting ;  two  other  eared  lobes  at  the  top  of  the 
petiole,  oppofite,  ovate,  toothed,  half  an  inch  long  ; 
terminating  lobe  very  large  ovate,  unequally  gafh-fer- 
rate,  nerved,  an  inch  wide,  two  inches  lono- ;  ftem-* 
leaves  feflile,  oppofite,  ovate,  acute,  gafhed  or  fubly- 
iate,  toothed,  half  an  inch  long.  Petiole  comprefled, 
widening  gradually  into  the  leaf.  Flowers  axillary 
and  terminating,  panicled.  Panicle  trichotomous, 
compound.  Bradles  linear.  Corolla  fubrotate,  yellow. 
Anthers  ovate,  twin.  Style  fhorter  than  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  cup-fhaped.  It  differs  from  fibirica  by  its 
eared  leaves,  and  the  hairinefs  of  the  whole  plant. 
iNative  of  Japan,  in  Jedo,  Nagafaki,  &c.  flowering  in 
feptember  and  o&ober  h. 

19.  Root  perennial.  Stem  afcending,  roUndiffi, 
ftriated,  fmooth.  Leaves  oppofite,  unequally  pinnate 
with  nine  or  eleven  leaflets,  which  are  oppofite,  decur¬ 
rent,  linear-lanceolate,  bluntifh,  quite  entire  except 
that  the  terminating  leaflet  is  fometimes  toothed  a 
little,  the  lower  ones  fmaller,  fmooth.  Stipules  none 
except  a  few  fmall  dilate  intrafoliaceous  hairs.  Spike 
terminating,  ered,  compound,  brachiate,  many-flower¬ 
ed  :  compofed  of  many  fpikelets,  which  are  oppofite 
with  a  pair  of  leaflets  at  the  bafe  which  are  ciliate  at 
bottom,  acute,  in  whorls,  the  terminating  one  a  little 
bigger  than  the  reft :  whorls  many,  from  fix  to  ten- 
flowered,  decuffated,  fupported  by  numerous,  ovate, 
acute,  fubcarinated,  fmooth  brades.  Calyx  only  a 
fcarcely  vifible  rim  to  the  germ.  Corolla  white, 
fcarcely  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  with  an  equal  border, 
fhorter  than  the  tube;  fegments  fubovate,  obtufe, 
three  nerved.  Filaments  a  little  longer  than  the  corolla  : 
anthers  roundifh,  incumbent.  Germ  oblong,  fmooth  : 
ftyle  fhorter  by  half  than  the  ftamens,  fubclavate,  pale  : 
ftigma  fmall,  bluntifh.  Seed  oval,  feeming  to  have  no 
down.  This  fpecies  may  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  pecu¬ 
liar  inflorefcence,  approaching  to  that  of  the  fpiked 
Mints.  Found  in  watery  places  at  Buenos  Ayres  in 
America  by  Commerfonfi 

20.  Root  annual.  Native  of  Siberia. 

2i;  Root  perennial.  Native  of  Siberia.  Willdenow 
has  diftinguifhed  this  fpecies  from  the  preceding  at  the 
perfuafion  of  Pallas.  _  Mr.  Miller  has  thus  deferibed 
his  fibirica.]  Root  biennial.  Leaves  pinnatifid  :  lobes 
of  the  lower  ones  oblong,  oval,  ending  in  roundifh. 
points.  Stems  a  foot  high.  Stem-leaves  oppofite, 
feflile,  fmooth,  of  a  pale  yellowifh  'colour;  they  have 
four  or  five  pairs  of  lobes  terminated  by  a  broad  one, 
which  is  cut  into  three  or  five  points.  The  tipper  part 
of  the  ftem  has  two  pairs  of  branches;  the  lower  pair 
near  three  inches  long,  the  upper  one  not  half  that 
length  :  thefe  and  the  principal  ftem  are  terminated  by 
bright-yellow  flowers,  colleded  in  a  fort  of  umbel. 
They  appear  in  july;  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 
[Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller k. 

.  22-  Root  perennial,  tufted.  Stems  a  foot  high,  up¬ 
right,  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  grofsly  toothed  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  bafe,  fucculent;  the  root-leaves  on 
long  petioles,  oval,  obtufe ;  the  ftem-leaves  fmaller, 
fubfeftile,  oppofite,  obovate.  Stipules  none.  Flowers 
in  a  terminating,  trichotomous,  many-flowered  cyme. 
Braftes  at  each  branch  oppofite,  lanceolate,  acute,  fome- 
what  membranaceous.  Partial  peduncles  once  dichoto¬ 
mous,  with  one  feflile  flower  at  the  divifions;  then 
racemed,  Ample,  from  three  to  five-flowered  :  flowers 
feflile,  brafteolate,  upright  and  directed  one  way. 
Corolla  purple  :  border  almoft  regular ;  fegments  ob¬ 
tufe,  concave.  Filaments  a  little^longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla  :  anthers  fubcordate.  Germ  ovate-oblong,  curved 
fmooth :  ftyle  club-fhaped,  of  the  fame  length  with 
the  ftamens  :  ftigma  Ample,  obtufe.  Seed  fcarcely 
ftriated,  crowned  with  fmall  teeth.  Found  by  Com- 
merfon  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  hi 

23.  Root  annual.  Stems  pretty  thick,  channelled, 

h  Thonberg.  1  Smith.  *  Hert.  kew.  1  Smith. 
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t>f  a  pur’plifli  colour,  eight  or  nine  inches  high.  At  each 
joint  is  a  pair  of  fmooth  leaves,  of  a  lucid  green,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  and  an  inch  broad.  From  each  fide  of  the 
ftem  fpring  (lender  branches  ;  but  the  upper  part  di¬ 
vides  into  two  fpreading  branches  like  the  others.  1  he 
joints  are  levelling  and  thefe  branches  divide  again  by 
pairs  ;  thefe  are  terminated  by  clufters  of  red  flowers, 
Ibaped  like  thofe  of  the  red  Valerian,  (n.  i.)  but 
larger  :  there  are  two  embracing  leaves  clofe  under 
the  bunches.  When  the  flowers  are  pall,  the  fruit 
ftretches  out  in  fhape  of  a  cornucopia. 

[Stem  hollow,  flriated,  fmooth,  procumbent,  dicho¬ 
tomous,  with  the  peduncles  very  much  thickened. 
Leaves  very  fmooth,  fomewhat  flefhy :  the  lower  ones 
ovate-oblong,  obtufe,  decurrent ;  the  upper  ones  fef- 
file,  ovate.  Flowers  aggregate,  terminating,  feffile. 
Braftes  awl-fhaped.  Calyx  margined,  when  the  fruit 
is  ripe  pitcher-fhaped.  Corolla  the  fame  fize  as 
in  V.  rubra,  and  fubbilabiate  :  fegments  unequal,  ob¬ 
tufe  :  tube  gibbous  at  the  bale,  but  not  fpurred.  Stig¬ 
mas  three,  very  fmall.  Seed  oblong,  doled  and  crown¬ 
ed  by  the  calyx  m. 

According  to  Gtertner,  who  has  adopted  Adanfon’s 
name  of  Fedia,  for  thefe  fpecies  which  have  no  feed- 
down  ;  the  fruit  is  a  capfule  nearly  of  a  parallelopiped 
form,  compreffed,  a  little  fungofe,  crowned  with  the 
halved  three-toothed  calyx,  (lightly  concave  on  one 
fide,  fiatdfh  on  the  other,  having  a  raifed  line  running 
along  the  middle  on  each  fide  :  the  fpurious  cells  very  ' 
narrow,  and  almofl  obliterated.  Seed  ovate-acuminate, 
compreffed,  without  any  albumen  :  embryo  inverted, 
yellow. 

Native  of  Spain,  Italy,  Sicily,  Armenia,  Barbary. 
Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596.  It  flowers  here  from 
may  to  augull". 

24.  Root  annual.  Stem  dichotomous.  Leaves 
lanceolate,  feffile,  bluntly  toothed.  Flowers  from  the 
divifions,  folitary,  feffile.  Fruit  linear  three-toothed 
at  the  tip  ;  the  outer  tooth  larger  and  recurved. 
Corolla  regular,  white.  Stigma  trifid.  The  upper 
flowers  are  digefted  into  dichotomous,  coadunate, 
obtufe  lpikes,  with  the  braftes  and  peduncles  thicken¬ 
ed  ;  as  if  it  were  produced  from  V.  Locufla  as  a 
mother,  and  V.  Cornucopia;  as  a  father0. 

Native  of  Italy,  the  fouth  of  France  and  Barbary,  in 
(hady  places. 

25.  Root  fmall,  annual,  fibrous,  pale  brown.  Stem 
dichotomous,  fomewhat  fpreading,  from  four  inches  to 
a  fpan,  and  even  a  foot  or  more  in  height,  (in  gardens ;) 
round,  grooved,  or  angular,  tender,  often  tinged  with 
purple  on  one  fide.  Leaves  glaucous,  pale,  obovate- 
lanceolate  or  rather  linear-tongue- fhaped.  Bottom- 
leaves  many,  ufually  entire  but  fometimes  very  (lightly 
toothed  near  the  bale,  fomewhat  fpreading,  rather  fuc- 
culent,  fmooth,  veiny,  and  a  little  wrinkled,  from  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  to  two  inches  in  length.  Stem- 
leaves  oppofite  at  each  fubdivifion,  feffile,  remote, 
uiually  more  toothed  than  the  bottom  leaves  :  both 
thele  and  the  ftem  are  ciliate  or  fringed  at  the  edges 
with  fine  white  hairs.  The  flowers  are  very  fmall,  of 
a  pale  blueiff  colour,  and  collected  into  a  clofe  little 
corymb,  protected  by  an  involucre p.  There  is  one  feed 
to  each  flower.  Gtertner  calls  it  a  capfule,  which 
he  deferibes  as  fubglobular,  crowned  with  the  calyx, 
which  is  obliquely  truncate  and  unequally  three¬ 
toothed,  on  one  fide  twin  by  a  groove  along  the  mid¬ 
dle,  on  the  other  fide  marked  with  three  filiform  (freaks, 
three-celled,  valvelefs  ;  two  of  the  cells  inflated  and 
barren,  the  third  contains  the  feed,  which  is.  ovate-acu¬ 
minate,  compreffed,  tranfverfely  wrinkled,  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  browniffi  colour. 


Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  in  corn  field- 
banks,  and  under  hedges  :  flowering  in  apnl  and  m 
Early  in  tire  fpring,  and  even  during  the  gre 
part  of  a  mild  winter,  this  little  plant*  will  furn 
tolerable  material  for  falads.  Dr.  Withering 
,the  tcnder  leaves  are  little  inferior  to  young  lett 
^  Mjf-  Miller  obferves]  that  having  a  ftrong 
a  •-(.a  is  not  agreeable  to  many  palates,  it  is  n 
much  in  ufe  as  it  was  formerly. 


*  Desfonuines. 


n  Hort.  kew. 
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[Gerarde,  who  fay's  it  may  be  called  from  the 
Dutch  White  Pot-herb ,  informs  us,  that  flnee  it  hath 
grown  in  ufe  among  the  French  and  Dutch  flrangers 

O  cJ  O 

in  England,  it  hath  been  fown  in  gardens  as  a  (alad 
herb.  The  French  call  it  Salade  de  Pretre ,  from  its 
being  generally  eaten  in  lent.  Being  common  in  corn 
fields,  and  appearing  about  the  time  when  lambs 
are  dropped,  it  has  obtained  in  Engliff  the  names  of 
Corn  Salad,  and  Lamb's  Lettuce q. 

(3.  There  is  a  variety  of  this,  which  is  fmaller  and 
has  jagged  leaves.  Ray  gives  it  as  a  different  fpecies. 
Several  others  which  Linneus  confidered  as  varieties, 
are  here  given  from  Willdenow  as  di  ft  in  ft  fpecies. 

26.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  the 
ftem  higher  and  more  divaricating,  the  panicle  dicho¬ 
tomous  repeatedly,  with  a  flower  feffile  at  each  divifion, 
and  in  the  ftrufture  of  the  fruit,  which  is  ovate,  gibbous 
and  polifhed  on  one  fide,  navelled  on  the  other,  with 
very  unequal  teeth  at  top.  It  varies  with  the  leaves 
toothed  a  little.  Native  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
and  England,  among  corn  r.  F' ound  in  Cornwall  by 
Mr.  E.  Forfter,  jun.  in  1799  s.] 

27.  Stems  fix  or  eight  inches  high.  Leaves  much 
narrower  than  in  the  olitoria ,  ending  in  acute  points 
and  ferrate.  Flowers  like  thofe  of  the  common  fort, 
but  having  a  fwollen  bladdery  calyx  inelofing  the  feed. 
[This  has  fix  briftle-fhaped  teeth,  bent  in  ;  and  the  in- 
volucrets  are  five-leaved  and  three-flowered1.  Native 
of  Crete  or  Candia,  and  of  Barbary.] 

28.  Bottom  leaves  three  or  four  inches  long,  round- 
pointed,  and  deeply  notched  on  their  edges.  Stem 
near  a  foot  high,  fending  out  branches  by  pairs  from 
the  joints  below.  Flowers  in  globular  heads,  of  an 
herbaceous  white  colour. 

[Capfule,  according  to  Gtertner,  coriaceous,  villofe, 
inverfely  pyramidal,  three-cornered,  (cored  with  a  deep 
groove,  crowned  by  the  calyx,  which  unfolds  into  a 
membranaceous  circle  varioufly  and  unequally  toothed  : 
fpurious  cells  narrow  ;  the  fertile  one  twice  as  wide, 

and  compreffed.  Seed  ovate-acuminate,  fmall;  with¬ 
out  any  albumen  :  embryo  inverted,  whitifh.  Native 
of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Barbary. 
This  and  the  preceding  were  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller 
in  1739. 

29.  Root-leaves  fucculent,  narrow,  little  gafhed, 
fpreading  on  the  ground.  Stem  half  a  foot  high,  folid, 
brachiate  at  top  :  having  a  pair  of  leaves  at  each  joint, 
embracing  the  ftem,  and  having  three  or  four  deep 
gaffes.  Flowers  in  terminating  clufters,  fmall,  pur- 
plifh-white.  Seeds  having  a  cartilaginous  crown  with 
fix  rays.  *  Native  of  Portugal  on  the  borders  of 
fields u. 

30.  Native  of  North  America. 

31.  This  is  a  fmall  plant,  fcarcely  three  inches  high; 
found  about  Montpelier31. 

Thefe  from  n.  23.  are  annual,  as  are  alfo  the  third 
and  twentieth  fpecies  ;  the  reft  are  perennial. 

Linneus- has  confidered  all  the  fpecies  from  n.  25. 
to  the  end  as  varieties  of  one  only  :  they  are  not 
changed  by  culture,  and  when  raifed  from  feed  pre- 
ferve  their  feveral  appearances.  The  Fedias  with  a 
three-celled  fruit,  not  downy,  deferve  to  make  a  fepa- 
rate  genus,  in  the  opinion  of  fome. 

Moft  of  the  fpecies  have  three  ftamens:  but  nn.  1. 
2,  3,  have  one  ftamen ;  n.  23.  has  two  ftamens ;  and 
n  n.  17,  18,  20,  21.  have  four. 

The  ufual  colour  of  the  Corolla  is  either  white  or 
red.  White  in  nn.  7  to  13,  17,  19,  24,  28.  Red 
in  n  n.  1  to  4,  6,  14,  22,  23.  Some  of  the  Whites 
are  tinged  with  red ;  and  fome  of  the  Reds  are  only 
partially  fo,  or  very  pale.  Nn.  1 8,  20,  2 1  are  yellow : 
and  25,  26,  27  have  a  blueilh  tinge.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  2.  Part  the  roots  in  autumn;  or  fo w  the  feeds 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  in  a  fhady  border  ;  where  they 
will  fometimes  come  up  the  fame  autumn,  efpecially  if 
the  feafon  prove  moift,  otherwife  they  will  not  appear 
till  the  following  fpring.  When  the  plants  are  fit  to 
remove,  tranfplant  them  into  beds,  at  about  nine 

1  FI,  ruft.  Curtis.  r  Willdenow.  ‘s  Smith  brit.  1  Linn,  fyfi. 
u  Morifon.  x  Linn.  fpec. 
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to  remain.  ^  J  *  of  P  aim#  (3.  Hydro  char  ides  Juffi 

I  htfe  planes  grow  large,  and  therefore  are  not  pro-  »  ,,  G£N*RIC  character. 

per  to,  finall  gardens.  '  When  the  feeds  lighten  joints  r  t  r  M“Je' , 
of  old  wa.ls  or  buddings,  the  plants  will  thrive  as  well  Ca^‘r  S?a‘he  ‘"o-parted  :  figments  oblong,  bifid, 

?  ’?  ?round>  and  will  continue  much  longer ,  the  ~  Xed‘  „  .. 

feeus  therefore  may  be  fettered  on  grottos  and  rock-  °  a  Spf‘*n  Covered  all  over  witK 

WOIH  wnere  the  plants  will  flower  from  may  till  the  r  fl„WerSi  dlecfted  J™"1  fpike. 
fr  >it  Hops  them,  and  make  a  good  aopearance.  ^  f  0ns-Pctaill;d>  tliree-parted.  Tube  none  ;  figments 

3-  Tuts  will  incrcafe  by  its  downy  feeds  without  L  "bova“>  tpreadingvery  much  and  bent  back, 
care.  1  two,  upright,  length  of  the  corolla. 

6.  Part  the  roots  in  fpring  or  autumn,  and  plant  A»,ht* 
them  upon  a  dry,  frefh,  undunged  foil,  in  which,  r„  *  Femlel  . 

though  the  roots  will  not  make  near  fo  great  proorefs  r  T™  °ne-flowered,  cylindrical,  long:  with  the 
asi.n  a  rich  moift  foil,  yet  they  will  be  much  preferable  m0“th  ere& 

to  them  for  ufe.  The  roots  Ihould  be  taken  up  when  renmlb  three-parted,  fpreading,  fuperior:  figments 

the  leaves  decay  in  autumn,  and  preferved  dry  until  coa  P°T' ,  v 

U  C  .  But  the  roots  which  grow  wild  upon  dry  chalky  .1  *  ,  e  linear>  very  narrow;  truncate;  fhorter 

tn  dlr.ChJrfr Cl  t0  *»ft  whichP are  cultivated7  |  . 

.  &  *  11C1  1S  ^ie  calc  with  all  the  aromatic 

pJants. 


Hedtury  a  fpreading  cufp  placed  under  each  of  the 
itigmas. 

P^nv  G%r  Cyli,jdricalj  inrerior>  ^ng.  Sty  IS  fcarcelv 
Y\  htigma  three-parted  :  Jegments  femibifid,  oval, 

.  -  j  -1 - -  muiLipiy  very  rair.  it  the  |  °n°ei  ^ian  t^1e  catyx5  fpreading;  pubefeent 

eafon  be  dry,  they  muff  be  watered  until  they  Lve  Pcf 

taken  root.  ,  ^aPSu^e  cylindrical,  long,  orie-celled. 

f  '  '  Se^s  nurnerous,  ovate,  faftened  to  the  fide  of  the  cap- 

fule;  t 


7-  Cultivate  the  garden  Valerian  in  the  fame  way. 
The  plants  fliould  be  let  about  two  feet  afunder  in  the 

eds,  for  they  fpread  and  multiply  very  faff.  If  the 
ieafon  be  drv.  r h™  ,-r ....f  t  ,  V,  .  ,  U,L 


8  to  13.  1  he  Alpine  forts  are  difficult  to  preferve 
in  gardens  ;  naturally  growing  on  rocks  covered  with 
mois,  where  the  fnow  continues  fix  or  feven  months  ; 
they  require  therefore  a  cold  fituatioh  and  ftony  foil. 

7"ls  Qcjjg^ts  in  Hi  ad  e  and  a  moift  foil.  Sow 
he  feeds  on  a  fhady  border  foon  after  they  are  ripe 

for  the  firftfortP  “  '“P’  them  as  d'rcfled 

20,  2 1.  Sow  the  feeds  where  the  plants  are  to  re¬ 
main,  either  in  autumn,  foon  afeer  they  are  ripe,  or  in 
th«  Ipnng.  When  the  plants  cbtne  up,  thin’  them 

weeds  aiC  t0°  C  °fe’  and  k£cF  them  cIean  from 

25.  When  this  is  cultivated  as  a  falad  herb,  fow  the 
feeds  in  autumn,  on  the  fpot  where  they  are  to  re- 
main.  If  they  are  iown  at  the  end  of  Auguft,  the  firfl 
rains  will  bring  up  the  plants ;  they  ffiould  be  hoed,  to 

them  where  they  are  too  clofe,  and  to  deftroy  the 
weeds.  Early  in  the  fpring  the  plants  will  be  fit  for 
le  ;  and  the  younger  they  are  when  ufed,  the  lefs 

ng  will  be  their  taite.  The  feeds  will  lie  in  the 
ground  many  years,  when  they  happen  to  be  buried 
deep;  and  upon  being  turned  up  to  the  air,  the 

plants  will  come  up  as  thick  as  if  the  feeds  had  been 
newly  fown. 

23>  24,  26,  &c.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn,  where 
the  plants  are  to  remain.  When  they  come  up  thin 
them  and  keep  them  clean.  The  plants  which  rife 
in  autumn,  will  Jive  through  the  winter,  and  come 
eariy  to  flower  in  the  following  fummer,  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  good  feeds;  whereas  thofe  which  rife  in  the 

ipnng,  do  not  ripen  their  feeds  unlefs  the  feafon  prove 
warm.  r 

[Valeriana  See  Eranthemum ,  Eupatorium ,  Polemonium, 

S el  ago,  Stilhe. 

Valeria n  e l l a .  See  Boerhaavia,  Hebenftreitia ,  Hedy- 
otis ,  Hydrocotyle ,  Linnaa,  Phyllis ,  Valeriana. 

Vale  "ian,  Greek.  See  Polemonium. 

Vaee;ri^noides-  See  Ar diopus ,  Eranthemum ,  Gnidia, 
Hebenftreitia,  Verbena. 

Vallaris.  See  Pergularia. 

Vallia-Capo-Mol  vgo.  See  Capftcum. 

Vallia-Manga-Nari.  See  Verbeftna. 

Valli-Onapu.  See  Impatiens. 

Valli-Pavna.  See  Ophioglojfum. 

VALLISNERIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli ,  in  honor  of  An¬ 
tonio  Vallijneri,  Profejfor  of  Medicine  at  Padua ,  Archiater 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  Fellow  f  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  and  many  foreign  Societies.  Born  1661. 
Died  1730.  Author  of  Opere  fifico-mediche  :  publifhed 
by  bis  Son  at  Venice  1733,  in  three  volumes  fol.) 

1,7 ’  &sn'  n-  I097-  Reich,  n.  1199.  Schrel.  n. 

I49t-  Mich.  gen.  t.  10.  Juff.  67.  Vallif- 

neroides.  Mich.  10. 

Vol.  II. 


_  essential  character. 

VIale.  Spathe  two-parted.  Spadix  covered  with  flof- 
cules.  Cor.  three-parted. 

Fem.  Spathe  bifid,  ohe-flowefed.  Cal.  three-par  ted 

threC'parted-  ^-celled; 

SPECIES. 

Valiifneria  fpi i  alls.  Iwo-ftamened  Vallifneria. 
Dm.fpec.  1 44 1  .Jyft.  878.  Reich.  4.  221.  ft.  lapp. 
37  \ •  Joort'  Aiff.  454.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  1083. 
Hall  helv.  n.  1309.  Dalib.  par.  106.  Villars 
daupb.  2.  23. 

^  '  paiuftris,  aigai  folio,  italica*  foliis  in  fummitate  den- 
ticulatis.  Acre  purpurafeente.  Mich.  gen.  12.  /.  10 
/•  1.  (Fem.) 

Potamogcton,  algas  folio,  pjfanum.  Bocc.  muf.  1120. 
ldneroides  paluftre,  algte  folio,  italicum,  fol.-  fum¬ 
mitate  tenuiffime  denticulatis,  flor.  albis  vix  confni- 
cuis.  Mich.  gen.  13.  t.  10.  f.  2.  1 

Flowers  two-ftamened. 

2.  Vallifneria  oftandra.  High-flammed  Vallifnlria 
Roxb.  corom.  2.  34.  t.  16  c.  J 

Flowers  eight  -ft, amened. 

.  .  descriptions,  ifc. 

t*r  ThlS  JS  an  acluatic  plant,  with  long,  thin,  almoft 
transparent  leaves,  with  parallel  nerves  and  plaits  divid¬ 
ing  it  tranfverfely,  very  finely  ferrate  at  the  end  and  float¬ 
ing  on  the  wa?er.  The  male  flower  is  very  fmall  and 
vehite;  and  is  borne  on  a  very  fhort  fcape  at  die  bottom 
of  the  water:  when  it  is  mature  it  breaks  loofe  and 
floats  on  the  furface.  The  female  flower  which t 
larger  and  pifrple,  grows  on  a  fpiral  fcape,  which  eon! 
trafts  or  unfolds  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water 
fo  that  the  flower  when  it  opens  is  always  at  the  furface  • 
and  when  flowering  time  is  pafl,  the  fcape  contSh 

v  alr  ^  flLiaificatlon  1S  completcd  at  the  bottom  of  the 

The  oeconomy  of  this  Angular  plant  is  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  Linneus’s  dodlrine  of  the  fexes  in 
vegetables.  Micheli,  who  did  not  admit  this  doctrine 
and  confidered  the  male  plant  not  only  'as  a  difliS 
fpec.es  but  as  a  different  genus  from  the  female  re 
marks  that  it  is  wondertiil  in  thefe  flowers,  and  a  fin, 
gular  in  fiance,  that  before  they  open,  they  are  feparated 
irom  the  plant,  and  being  raifed  to  the  furface^  open 
udcienly  with  a  kind  of  elaffic  force,  and  the  fe^mEits 
of _  the  petals  are  bent  downwards ;  in  this  fh?c  thCy 
fwim  at  large  upon  the  furface,  and  during  fummer  and 
autumn  are  in  fuch  quantities  in  fomc  nJaeeT  L  ^ 
whiten  the  whole  furface  of  the  water.  P  * 

With  refped  to  the  female  plant,  Micheli  who 
fMobferved,  deferibed  and  figured  both,  fe  Z 
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it  is  in  fuch  quantities  in  the  great  ditches  about  Pna, 
that  the  roots  in  feme  parts  occupy  the  whole  bottom, 
and  the  leaves  cover  the  furface  in  iuch  a  manner  as  to 
impede  the  pafiage  of  the  barges  along  them. 

Linneus  found  it  abundant  in  the  rivulets  of  rin- 
marck,  but  did  not  obferve  it  to  flower  either  there  or 
at  Upial.  Gunner  alio  fays  it  is  every  where  in  l'in- 
fnarclc  and  Norland.  La  Chcnal  found  it  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  but  it  is  not  laid  where.  It  grows  in  the  Rhone 
near  Orange  y. 

2.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Leaves  radical,  linear, 
tapering  to  a  fine  point,  fmooth,  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  or  lefs  broad— -In  the 
Male,  peduncle  or  rather  fcape  axillary,  itraight,  a 
little  compreffed,  length  of  the  leaves  or  more,  fo  as  to 
raife  the  flowers  above  the  furface  of  the  watei .  Spathe 
one-leafcd,  fubcylindric,  fomewhat  diaphanous,  open 
at  the  top  for  the  unexpanded  flowers  to  pals  thiough. 
Flowers  numerous  in  fucceffion,  white,  pretty  large, 
pedicelled.  The  pedicels  lengthen,  when  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  expand,  fo  as  to  elevate  them  juft  above 
the  mouth  of  the  fpathe.  Perianth  three-leaved  , 
leaflets  lanceolate.  Corolla  three-petalled :  petals 
linear,  recurved,  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  Filaments  eight,  of  unequal  lengths,  eiect, 
fhorter  than  the  petals :  anthers  linear.  Germ  abor¬ 
tive,  three -Tided  :  ftyles  three.— Female  flower :  fcape 
fhorter  and  thicker.  Spathe  as  in  the  male,  one- 
flowered.  Flowers  white,  elevated  above  the  germ, 
and  above  the  mouth  of  the  fpathe,  by  a  very  long 
receptacle,  ftyle  or  pedicel,  which  makes  up  for  the 
fhortnefs  of  the  fcape,  and  brings  the  flower  nearly  up 
to  the  top  of  the  leaves.  Perianth  three-parted.  Co¬ 
rolla  as  in  the  male,  only  the  petals  are  filiform.  Germ 
cylindric,  obfoletely  three-fided,  feflile  in  the  bottom 
of  the  fpathe,  ending  in  the  above-mentioned  flower- 
elevating  receptacle.  Style  three-cleft  to  near  the 
bale  :  divifions  filiform,  white. 

Native  oftheEaft  Indies,  in  ftagnant  fh allow  fweet 
water V 

The  oeconomy  of  this  fpecies  is  not  fo  curious  as  in 
the  European  ;  but  the  end  of  impregnation  is  anfwer- 
ed  equally  well. 

Vallisneroides.  See  Vallifneria. 

Valsa.  See  Spharia. 

VANDELLIA.  (So  named  by  Browne,  in  honour  of 
Dominico  Vandelli,  profeffcr  of  natural  hiftory  at  Lijbon.) 
Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  838.  Schreb.  n.  1040.  JuJf. 
122.  Matourea  Aubl.  t.  259.  JuJf.  119. 

ClafT.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Perforate.  Scrophularia  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubulous,  four- parted:  parts 
fubovate,  equal,  the  uppermoft  fubbifid  :  permanent. 
Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  length  of  the  calyx: 
border  fmall ;  upper  lip  ovate,  entire,  lower  dilated, 
two-lobed. 

Stam.  Filaments  four;  two  outer  from  the  difk  of  the 
lower  lip,  bowed  upwards ;  two  from  the  throat, 
higher.  Anthers  ovate,  connedled  by  pairs. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  two,  ovate,  membranaceous,  reflexed. 
Per.  Capfule  oblong,  one-celled. 

Seeds  numerous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  ringent.  Filam.  the  two  outer 
from  the  difk  of  the  lip  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  con¬ 
nected  by  pairs.  Capf.  one-celled,  many-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Vandellia  diffufa. 

Lin.  fyfl.  573.  Reich.  3.  182.  Willd.  3.  343. 
mant.  89.  Vahl  eel.  2.47. 

Leaves  roundijh  fubfejjile. 

2.  Vandellia  pratenfls. 

-  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  343.  Vahl  eel.  1.  48. 
Matourea  pratenfls.  Aubl.  guian.  2.  642.  t.  259. 
Tupeicava.  Pif  hr  of.  246. 

Leaves  petioled  oblong  acute  crenate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  herbaceous,  four-cornered,  brachiate. 
y  Micheli,  Linneus,  Haller,  Villars.  *  Roxburgh. 


.  Leaves  ovate,  feflile,  crenate,  bluntifh.  Flowers  ax¬ 
illary,  oppofite,  folitary.  Habit  of  Veronica  ferpylli- 
folia a. 

Stem  filiform,  pubefeent.  Leaves  on  fnort  petioles, 
oppofite,  fcarcely  half  an  inch  long,  fmooth  above,  the 
younger  ones  have  a  few  hairs  underneath,  ferrate, 
veinlefs.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  alternate,  fhort b. 
Native  of  the  iflands  of  Montferrat  and  Santa  Cruz. 

2.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredt,  four- 
cornered  with  the  corners  acute,  brachiate.  Branches 
of  the  fame  ftru&ure.  Leaves  oppofite,  half  an  inch 
long,  hoary-green,  a  little  bent  back  at  the  edge,  the 
low*er  ones  crenate,  the  upper  ones  often  quite  entire. 
Petioles  very  fhort.  Flowers  axillary,  feflile,  fmall. 
Bradtes  three  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx,  feflile,  perfiftent : 
two  lateral,  round  ifh,  more  produced  on  one  fide, 
nearly  eredt,  equal,  concave  on  the  lower  furface  ;  the 
third  fuperior,  twice  as  large  as  the  others,  flat,  prefled 
to  the  corolla.  Calyx  deeply  four-cleft :  fegments 
linear,  acute,  dilate,  two  oppofite  to  the  larger  bradte, 
wider  than  the  others.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  de- 
preffed  to  the  palate,  then  afeending  and  gaping,  emar- 
ginate,  crenulate,  veined  :  lower  lip  larger,  trifid,  the 
middle  fegment  narrower ;  palate  convex,  clofing  the 
throat.  Stamens  within  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
two  outer  very  fmall,  two  inner  bigger,  ending  in  two 
pellucid  cohering  bodies  refembling  anthers,  with 
which  they  form  a  bow.  Anthers  two,  oval,  adhering 
below  to  the  bodies  juft  mentioned,  and  one-celled. 
Germ  ovate.  Style  a  little  fhorter  than  the  ftamens, 
permanent.  Stigma  femiorbicular,  afeending  ob¬ 
liquely  towards  the  anthers.  Capfule  ovate,  two- 
valved,  opening  from  the  top  to  the  bafe,  each  exter¬ 
nally  femibifid.  Seeds  very  fmall,  fubglobular ;  faftened 
to  a  proper  receptacle,  which  is  of  a  quadrangular- 
pyramidal  form.  Found  in  America  from  the  ifland  of 
Trinidad  to  Brafll  ;  very  frequent  by  way  Tides c. 
VANGUERIA.  ( From  the  vernacular  name.) 

JuJf. gen.  206.  Vahl  fymb.  3.  36. 

ClafT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Aggregate.  Rubiacea  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  very  fmall,  five-toothed,  fpreading. 

Cor.  fmall,  campanulate-globular,  five-cleft,  hairy  at 
the  throat. 

Stam.  five,  with  oblong  anthers  fcarcely  Handing  out. 
Pist.  one,  with  a  bilamellate  ftigma. 

Per.  Berry  inferior,  pome-fhaped,  umbilicate,  not 
crowned,  five-celled. 

Seeds  four  or  five  like  almonds. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cor.  tube  globular,  with  a  hairy 
throat.  Stigma  bilamellate.  Berry  inferior,  four  or 
five-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

i .  V angueria  edulis. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  976.  Vahl fymb.  3.  36. 
Vavanga  edulis.  Vahl  aft.  foe.  hijl.  nat.  hafn.  2.  1. 

208.  t.  7. — chinenfis  von  Rohr ,  ib.p.  207. 

Vanguier,  Voa-vanguicr  de  Madaggfcar.  JuJf.  gen, 
20  6. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

A  tree  with  round  fmooth  branches.  Leaves  pe¬ 
tioled,  oppofite,  ovate,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  fmooth, 
quite  entire.  Stipules  interpetiolary,  connate,  acumi¬ 
nate.  Peduncles  axillary,  three  or  four  times  dichoto- 
moufly  branched.  Flowers  pedicelled.  Fruit  efeu- 
lent d.  Willdenow  remarks,  that  it  refembles  Calli- 
carpa  in  habit.  In  the  fyftem  it  comes  after  Chio- 
cocca.  According  to  Juffieu,  it  is  a  ftnail  tree,  with 
the  flowers  corymb-cymed  and  axillary.  He  takes 
his  character  from  Commerfon’s  delcription  and 
figure. 

Suppofed  to  be  a  native  of  China.  Cultivated  in 
the  botanic  garden  at  Santa  Cruz.  More  probably 
from  Madagafcar. 

Vanilla.  See  Epidendrum. 

Van  Rheedia.  See  Rheedia. 

Vantanea.  See  Lemnejcia. 

» 

a  Linn.  mant.  b  Vahl.  c  Idem.  d  Idem. 

Varinga. 
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Cor.  five-cleft:. 


Varinga.  See  Ficus. 

Varnish  Tree.  See  Rhus. 

VARRONIA.  (So  named  by  Browne,  from  Marcus. 
Ferentius  l arro,  the  moft  learned  of  the  Romans,  author  of 
a  treatife  de  Re  Ruftica,  &c.  lie  died  in  the  2qth  year 
of  the  Chriftian  Mr  a. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  258.  Reich,  n.  27 9.  Schreb.  n.  353. 
Brown,  t.  13./.  2.  Jacqu.  amer.  40. 

Clafl.  5.  i.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Ajperifolia.  Borrcgine^e  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  five-toothed;  with 
recurved  teeth  :  permanent.- 

Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular,  cylindric  :  border  five-part¬ 
ed,  fpreading. 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Anthers  incumbent,  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  corolla. 
Stigmas  four,  briftle-lhaped. 

Per.  Drupe  ovate,  one-celled,  inclofed  by  the  calyx, 
free. 

Seed.  Nut  four-celled,  roundifh. 

essential  character. 

Drupe  with  a  four-celled  nut. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Varronia  lineata. 

Lin.Jpec.  275.  Reich.  1.  533.  Willd.  1.  1079. 
amoen.  5.  394.  Swartz  obf.  87.  Brown,  jam. 
172.  t.  13./.  2.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  328./.  5. 

V.  humilis.  Jacqu.  amer.  41.  5. 

Lantana  corymbofa.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  1.  628. 

Leave-s  lanceolate  marked  with  lines,  peduncles  lateral 
growing  to  the  petiole,  f pikes  globular. 

2.  Varronia  bullata. 

Lin.Jpec.  276.  Jyft.  231.  Reich.  1.  534.  Willd. 

1.  1079.  amoen.  5.394.  Swartz  obj.  88.  > 

Leaves  Gvate  veined  and  wrinkled,  Jpikes  globofe. 

3.  Varronia  mirabiloides. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1080.  Swartz  pro  dr.  48. 
defer.  1.  465.  V.  bullata.  Jacqu.  amer.  41.  t. 
33.  pilit.  26.  t.  43. 

Leaves  ovate  wrinkled  ferrate,  flowers  racemed  direbled 
one  way,  corolla Jalver-Jhaped. 

4.  Varronia  martinicenfis. 

Lin.Jpec.  167 1.  Jyft.  231.  Reich.  1 .  534.  Willd. 

1.  1080.  Jacqu.  amer.  41.  t.  32.  pi£t.  26.  t. 
42. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate,  Jpikes  oblong. 

S'  Varronia  globofa.  Globular-Jpiked  Varronia. 

Lin.Jpec.  2"] 6. Jyft.  231.  Reich.  1.  534.  Willd. 

1.  1080.  Jacqu.  amer.  A.\.pihi.  2 6. 

Leaves  lanceolate-oblong ,  ft  cm  dichotomous,  peduncles  ax¬ 
illary  elongated  naked,  Jpikes  globular. 

6.  V  arrSnia  curaffavica.  Long-Jpiked  Varronia. 

Lin.Jpec.  27 6. Jyft.  231.  Reich.  1.  534.  Willd.  1. 
1080.  Jacqu.  amer.  40.  pift.  25.  Swartz  obj.  88. 
Brown,  jam.  172.  2. 

.  Lantana  bullata.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  1.  627. 

Periclymenum  redtum,  falvim  folio  rugofo  majore  ob- 
longo  bullato,  fiore  albo,  frudlu  longiore.  Sloan,  jam. 

2.  81.  Ran  dendrt  3 1 . 

Leaves  lanceolate,  Jpikes  oblong. 

7.  Varronia  angufti folia.  Narrow-leaved  Varronia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  liilld.  1.  1081.  I  he  ft  St.  Cruc.  202. 
Leaves  linear  rugged  Jomewhat  toothed,  Jpikes  linear- 
oblong. 

8.  \  arronia  alba.  White  fruited  Varronia. 

Lin.Jpec.  276.  Jyft.  231.  Reich.  1.  534.  Willd. 

1.  108  i.  Jacqu.  amer.  41.  picl.  26.  Comm, 
hort.  1.  155.  /.  80.  (Mefpilus.) 

.  Leaves  cordate,  flowers  cymed. 

9.  Varronia  monofperma.  One-Jeeded  Varronia. 

Lin.  fpec.ed.  Willd.  1.  1081.  Jacqu.  hort.  Schoenbr. 

1.  18.  /.  39. 

Leaves  ovate  rugged  quite  entire  at  the  bafe,  Jpikes  cymed 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Leaves  lanceolate,  attenuated  to  both  ends.  Pe¬ 
duncles  lateral,  elongated,  filiform,  faftened  to  the  pe¬ 
tiole  at  the  bafe  e. 

®  Linn.  fpec. 


VAR 

,  ,a  feet  in  height,  and  branched  fo  like 

tie  firtn  fort,  that  it  feems  as  if  it  were  a  variety  of  it 
growing  on  rocks.  But  according  to  Browne  the  nuts 
aie  two-celled.  .  In  this  the  fruit  has  two  feeds  f. 

.  Browne  fays,  [t  feldom  rifes  above  three  or  four  feet 
m  leight,  and  is  furnifhed  with  a  number  of  flender 
crooked,  intermixed  branches. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Common  in  the  lower 
woody  lands  of  Jamaica g. 

2.  This  is  a  fhrub  a  fathom  in  height,  warted  ;  with 
round  rough-haired  branches.  Leaves  petioled’ alter¬ 
nate,  fcattered,  acuminate,  doubly  ferrate,  rugged; 
Flowers  .cluftered  in  little  roundifh  balls.  Peduncles 
tei  minating  and  axillary,  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  rugged. 
Corollas  final],  white.  Calyx  bell-fnaped.  Corolla 
laiger  tnan  the  calyx  ;  the  five  parts  are  obtufe,  crenate,- 
ered.  Anthers  whitifh,  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Germ  fu- 
perior.  Drupe  fcarlet,  one-feeded.  The  reft  as  in 
tne  charader.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  dry  coppices 
near  the  lea  :  flowering  in  fpring^. 

3.  Stem  from  two  to  three  feet  high,  frutefeent, 
branched,  erect ;  rough-haired.  Branches  nearly  up- 
nght,  ftift,  hairy  with  the  hairs  preffed  clofe.  Leaves 
petioled  acuminate,  wider  at  the  bafe,  nerved,  rouo-h- 
haired.  Racemes  terminating,  fhort,  often  fubdivided 
compofed  of  many  feffile  flowers,  all  direded  one  way’. 
Calyx  half-five-cleft :  fegments  acuminate,  ered.  Co¬ 
rolla  falver-fhaped  :  tube  three  or  four  times  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  round,  ered;  border  wheel- fhaped,  five- 
rayed,  five-cornered.  Filaments  inferred  into  the  tube 
near  the  border,  very  fhort.  Anthers  above  the 
throat,  marked  with  lines,  blue.  Germ  oblong.  Style 
length  of  the  tube,  four- cleft  at  the  tip,  permanent. 
Stigmas  Ample,  yellow.  Drupe  roundifh,  final],  fur- 
rounded  at  the  bafe  by  the  calyx,  red.  Nut  roundifh, 
with  a  Angle  kernel.  Native  of  St.  Domingo,  where 
the  French  call  it  Dent  de  Chien  blanc.  It  flowers 
there  in  december  and  January  h 

Jacquin  fays  it  is  the  moft  elegant  fhrub  of  the 
genus,  and  often  attains  the  height  of  twelve  feet ;  that 
the  leaves  are  two  inches  long ;  that  the  common 
peduncles  terminate  in  roundifh  fpiked  heads,  Ample  or 
compound  ;  that  the  flowers  in  fize  and  form  refemble 
hofe  of  Marvel  of  Peru,  (whence  the  trivial  name  A 
that  they  are  white,  handfome,  but  void  of  fmell ;  that 

?  e  fegm5nts  °.f  the  ca]yx  ^d  in  long  briftles ;  and 
that  the  drupe  is  red,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  filled  with 
fweet  glutinous  pulp. 

4-  This  fhrub  is  the  height  of  a  man;  the  leaves 
hree  inches  long.  The  fpikes  are  an  inch  or  two  in 
length  Swartz  fays,  it  is  certainly  not  different 
rom  the  curaffavica,  (n.  6.)  which  often  varies  with 
norrower  and  wider  leaves,  more  or  lefs  pubefeent ;  and 
with  larger  or  fmaller  fpikes  \ 

of  Martinico,  on  the  borders  of  woods. 

5.  1  his  fiirub  agrees  with  the  preceding  :  but  dif¬ 
fers  in  having- the  fpikes  conftantly  globular,  the  fer¬ 
ments  of  the  corollas  emarginate,  and  the  ftigma  blunt 
and  foui-foldT—Linneus  remarks,  that  there  is  a 
naked  peduncle  from  the  forks;  and  that  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx  are  linear,  long,  and  recurved. 

According  to  Swartz,  it  feems  to  be  a  variety  of  V 
bullata,'  under  which  name  there  is  a  fpecimen  of  W 
glcboja  in  Linneus  s  herbarium  n. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  the  coaft 

6.  Stem  ihrubby ,  a  fathom  in  height,  rormht  • 
branches  and  branches,  rugged,  ferruginous.  Lelves 
petioled,  ovate-lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  bafe,  havlnr 
a  blunt  point  at  the  end,  fubferrate,  nerved,  wrinkled" 
rugged  above,  tomentofe  beneath.  Spikes  terminat¬ 
ing,  upright,  an  inch  long.  Peduncle  fhort,  fon  the 
bran  chiefs,)  thick.  Flowers  cluftered,  fefiile,  bigmft,  - 
white.  .  Calyx  inferior,  bell-fhaped,  fomewhat  ventri- 
cofe,  flightly  five-cornered.  Corolla  longer  than  the 
calyx  filaments  from  the  middle  of  the  tube,  hirfute 
at  the  bafe  :  anthers  ovate.  Style  longer  than  the  co¬ 
rolla,  cloven  to  the  middle,  and  the  two  fegmenta 
cloven,  thickifh  at  the  tip.  Drupe  roundiih,  placed 

feed'edk  “  C°Vi;rcd  by  “> 

k  /  Jac8lun*J  J  Browne.  h  Swartz  obf  i  Swartz  defer. 
Jacquia.  Obf.  89.  “  Jacquin.  n  Obf.  88.  *  Swartz  obf, 

i  Accord- 
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According  to  jacquin,  it  attains  fifteen  feet  in  height. 
The  fpikes  are  dole,  two  or  three  inches  long,  on  a 
peduncle  of  two  inches.  Flowers  imall,  void  of  feent. 
The  fubovate  fegments  of  the  inflated  calyx  end  in 
Fri file -fh aped  teeth  of  the  fame  length  with  themfelves. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  as  long  as  the  calyx:  border  fhoit 
and  emarginate.  Filaments  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
corolla.  Style  alio  fhort,  with  a  headed  Ample  ltigma. 
Drupe  fmall,  redp. 

Common  in  the  lower  woody  lands  of  Jamaica, 
'where  it  is  generally  found  climbing  or  leaning  on  the 
neighbouring  fiirubs q :  flowering  in  funimtr  anc 
autumn.  It  grows  alfo  in  Curacao.-  Introduced  about 

1778,  by  John  Hope,  M.  D.r 

y.  Leaves  lanceoiarc-linear^  blunt3  rolled  oack.  at  the 
edffe,  rugged  above,  tomentofe  beneath.  Native  of 
the  ifland  of  Santa  Cruz5. 

8.  This  is  a  tree,  often  thirty  feet  in  height,  with  a 
large  head,  and  a  trunk  half  a  foot  in  diameter  ;  but 
when  planted  in  hedges  becomes  fhrubby.  Leaves  ovate 
or  roundifh-ovate,  lubcordate  at  the  bale,  four  or  five 
inches  long.  Cymes  ample,  not  infrequently  half  a 
foot  in  diameter,  having  numerous  whitifli  flowers,  with¬ 
out  feent.  Calyx  at  firft  entire,  but  when  the  corolla 
expands,  feparating  horizontally  into  an  upper  valve 
which  withers,  and  into  a  lower  which  is  permanent, 
and  has  the  margin  very  flightly  five-toothed.  Border 
of  the  corolla  bell-fhaped.  Styles  bifid,  and  the  feg¬ 
ments  bifid  terminated  by  obtufe  fhgmas.  .  Drupe 
fomewhat  oblong,  half  an  inch  in  length,  whitifli,  fub- 
pellucid  :  pulp  whitifli,  fweet,  infipid,  glutinous.  Nut 
oblong,  ftrlated,  black.  Native  of  Carthagena  and 
Curacao,  where  the  nut  is  eaten  *. 

9.  Leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate.  Spikes  round 
ifli.  Nut  one  celled.  Native  of  the  Caracas  ", 

Lout:  in  ..as  a' fpecies,  which  he  names  V.  linen  (is. 
He  deicribes  it  as  a  rniddle-fized  tree  with  fpreading 
branches:  the  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  quite  entire, 
Alining,  eppofite  and  alternate,  fubpetioled.  Flowers 
white,  on  man v- flowered  peduncles,  lateral  and  termi¬ 
nating  Caly*  fubcampanulate,  fhort.  Corolla  cam- 
panulate,  with  a  fhort  thick  tube,  and  the  fegments  o 
the  border  ovate,  fpreading,  equal.  Filaments  infertec 
into  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  nearly  equal  to  the  corolla. 

•  Drupe  fmall,  fmooth,  red,  acid,  eatable.  Nut  four- 
celled.  Native  of  China.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  in 
frequent  ufe  among  the  Chineic,  as  aftringent,  exfic- 
cating,  and  cephalic. 

Vasculcfera,  See  Nigrina. 

VATERIA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  from  Abrah.  Vatcr, 
profejfor  cf  medicine  and  botany  at  IVitteberg.  Author 
of  Hortus  Wittebergenfis,  1721  and  1724,  See. 
Born  1684 ,  died  1751.  He  was  Jon  of  Chrifiian  Vater , 
who  was  alfo  profejfor  of  medicine  at  the  fame  place. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  666.  Reich,  n.  722.  Schreb.  n.  906. 
fuff.  258. 

ClafT.  13.  1.  Polyandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Guttifera  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-cleft,  acute,  fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  fpreading. 

Siam.  Filaments  numerous,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  Ample,  fhort.  Stigmas 
capitate. 

Per.  Capfule  turbinate,  coriaceous,  placed  on  the  re¬ 
flexed  calyx,  marked  with  three  futures,  one-celled, 
three-valved.  / 

Seed  one,  ovate. 

essential  character. 

,Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  Ave-petalled.  Capf.  three-valved, 
one-celled,  three-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

*•  ^  ateria  indica. 

Lin.fpec.  734.  Reich.  2.  587./.  zeyl.  n.  204, 
P*noe.  Rheed.  mal.  4.  33.  t.  15. 

Native  of  the  Fall  Indies. 

r  Jacquin.  1  Browne.  r  Hort.  kew.  *  Willdcnow. 

*  jacquin.  »  Idem. 
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VATICA.  ( Perhaps  from  Vaticinium  ,•  if  it  be  in  efteerfr 
among  the  Chinefe  for  the  purpofes  of  divination.) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  649.  Schreb.  n.  812.  tnant. 
152.  JuJJ.  259.  Smith  ic.  ined.  /.  36. 

ClafT.  11.  1.  Dodecandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Cut tf era  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  obtufe  at  the 
bafe,  erect :  fegments  lanceolate,  Aiorter  than  the 
corolla. 

Cor.  Petals  Ave,  feflile,  elliptic,  large. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  fifteen,  feflile,  very 
fhort,  four- celled:  the  two  outer  cells  terminated  by 
a  fpine  intqrpofed  between  them  ;  the  two  inner  fhorter 
by  half,  without  any  fpine. 

Pist.  Germ  conical,  Ave-cornered.  Style  cylindrical, 
five-ftriated.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfule  three-celled. 

Seed  one  in  each  cell. 

essential  character. 

Cal .  five-cleft.  Pet.  five.  Anthers  fifteen,  feflile,  four- 
celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Vatica  chinenfis. 

Lin.  fyfi.  443.  Reich.  2.  416.  Willd.  2.  847. 
mant.  242.  Smith  ic.  ined.  1.  t.  36. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  tree  having  the  fame  appearance  with 
Vateria  indica,  and  nearly  allied  to  it,  but  differing  in 
the  anthers  and  perhaps  in  the  fruit.  Branchlets  in- 
diftinfUy  angular,  hoary  with  meal,  leafy,  many- 
flowered.  Leaves  alternate,  ovate-oblong,  bluntly 
acuminate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  with  the  veins  (landing 
out  on  both  fides  and  alternate,  and  the  veinlets  netted 
and  anaftomofing.  Petioles  an  inch  long,  angular, 
flriated,  hoary,  below  the  point  of  junfition  with  the 
leaf  a  little  thickened  and  much  wrinkled.  Stipules 
none.  Panicles  axillary,  felfile,  compound,  many- 
flowered.  Brafites  none.  Peduncles  alternate,  branch¬ 
ed,  angular,  hoaiy  with  meal,  as  are  the  calyx  and  co¬ 
rolla  before  they  unfold.  Pedicels  fhort,  thickened  at 
the  top,  erefit,  one-flowered.  Segments  of  the  calyx 
ovate-lanceolate,  acute,  e refit,  only  one  third  of  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Petals  obovate,  fmooth  within, 
half-hoary  without,  in  fome  flowers,  incumbent  towards 
the  left,  in  others  towards  the  right,  which  is  very  An¬ 
gular.  Anthers  three,  felfile  on  the  claw  of  each  petal, 
fmall,  ovate,  fmooth.  Germ  fuperior,  blunt,  hoary. 
Style  five-cornered,  contorted.  Stigma  fubtrilobate. 

Native  of  China.  A  very  rare  plant,  and  as  yet 
very  obfeurely  known  \ 

Velaoa.  See  Lagerfiroemia. 

VELEZ  I  A.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  from  Chriftoval  Ve- 
lezius ,  examiner ,  firft  phyfician ,  and  demonftrator  of 
botany ,  in  the  College  of  Apothecaries  at  Madrid.  Loe - 
fling  Jaw  there  his  Flora  of  the  plants  about  Madrid  in 
manufcript.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  447.  Reich,  n.  350.  Schreb ,  n.  448, 
Gartn.  fruft.  t.  129.  Juff.  302. 

ClafT.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Caryophyllei.  Cary  op  hy  Ilea  JufT 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  filiform,  five-cornered,  per¬ 
manent  :  mouth  five-toothed,  acuminate,  erefit,  very 
fmall. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  very  fhort,  emarginate-two- toothed : 
claws  filiform,  length  of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  often  fix,  capillary,  fcarcely  the 
length  of  the  calyx.  Anthers  cordate. 

Pist.  Germ  cylindric,  fhort,  terminated  by  the  receptacle 
of  the  flyles.  Styles  two,  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  cylindric,  covered,  one-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  in  a  fingle  row. 

Obs.  There  are  often  fix  ftamens,  but  the  natural 
number  is  five,  as  later  obfervations  have 
proved. 

*  Smith.. 

ESSENTIAL 
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essential  character. 

Cal.  filiform,  five-toothed.  Cor.  five-petailed,  fmall. 
Cap/,  one-celled.  Seeds  numerous,  in  a  Tingle  row. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Velezia  rigida. 

Lin. Jpec.  474. Jyft.  266.  Reich.  1.  635.  Willd.  1. 
1329.  G<ertn.  fruft.  2.  226.  Villars  dauph.  3. 
658.  Ger.pro*v.  412.  Gouan  hort.  185.  botan. 
232.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1563.  Desfont.  atlant. 
l.  221.  Lamarck  illu/lr.  t.  186.  Sauv.  mon/p. 
145.  (Silene. ) 

Knawel  minus,  foliis  caryophylleis.  Bnxb.  cent.  2.  41 
L  47- 

Lychnis  fylveftris  minima,  exiguo  flore.  Bauh.  pin. 
206.  prodr.  103. 

L.  minima  rigida  Cherleri.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  352. 
Raii  hift.  997.  Garid.  298.  Magnol  hot.  17 1 
hort.  126. 

L.  corniculata  minor.  Barr.rar.  665.  t.  1017.  1018 
Bccc.  muj.  2.  50.  t.  43. 

Paronychia  orientalis  humifufa,  Serpylli  folio.  Tonrnef. 
cor.  38. 

DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

Root  annual.  Stem  very  much  branched.  Calyxes 
fcffile,  cylindric,  very  narrow.  Border  of  the  petals 
very  fmall,  marked  at  the  bafe  with  a  purple  crefcent, 
as  in  the  natural  order  of  Caryophyllsei,  to  which  this 
belongs y. 

Stem  upright,  jointed,  round,  pubefcent,  three  or 
four  inches  high.  Branches  (lender,  often  divaricat¬ 
ing.  Leaves  oppofite,  awl-fhaped,  ftriated,  pubefcent, 
fheathing  at  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  or 
fometimes  but  feldom  two  or  three  together,  along 
the  Item  and  branches,  on  (hort  pedicels.  Calyx 
(lender,  pubefcent,  cylindric,  very  (lightly  ftriated; 
the  teeth  briftle-fnaped,  ered.  Corolla  fmall,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx ;  border  role-coloured,  (lightly 
emarginate.  Stamens  five  or  fix,  fometimes  feven, 
the  length  of  the  petals  z. 

Capfule  very  long,  clothed  with  the  permanent 
calyx,  opening  into  four  parts  at  the  top.  Receptacle 
briftle-fhaped,  central,  free,  almoft  the  length  of  the 
capfule,  covered  with  the  fubalternate  feeds,  incumbent 
downwards.  Seeds  as  many  as  twelve,  fmall  oblong, 
produced  at  top  into  a  (hort  point,  convex  on  one 
fide,  on  the  other  concave  from  the  margins  bent  back 
into  a  belly,  and  gaping  with  a  wide  longitudinal  cleft, 
in  other  parts  even,  blackifh  or  dark  brown,  inverted. 
—It  differs  from  Dianthus  chiefly  in  the  definite  fitua- 
tion  of  the  feeds,  the  lefs  number  of  ftamens,  and  the 
abfence  of  fcales  at  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  \ 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe;  and  of  Barbary, 
ntar  Mafcar.  Cherler  firft  obferved  it  in  the  foutho 
France,  and  Ray  found  it  near  Florence. 

It  was  introduced  in  1785,  by  Cafimir  Gomez  Or¬ 
tega,  M.D.  and  flowers  injulyh] 

VELLA  (of  Galen.  Derivation  unknown.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  797-  Reich,  n.  861.  Schreb.  n.  107 3 
Gusrtn.t.  14 1.  JuJJ.  241. 

Claff.  15.  1.  Tetradynamia  Siliculofa. 

Nat.  Order  of  Siliquofa  or  Cruciformes.  Crucifer  a: 

Jufti 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved,  eredt,  cylindric:  leaflets 
linear,  obtufe,  deciduous. 

Cor.  four-petailcd,  cruciform.  Petals  obovate,  fpread- 
ing  :  claws  length  of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  length  of  the  calyx ;  of  thefe  two 
oppofite  a  little  (horter.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  conic.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Silicle  globofe,  entire,  two  celled,  with  a  partition 
twice  as  large  as  the  fiiicle,  ovate  beyond  it  and  eredt. 
Seeds  few,  roundifh. 

Obs.  Vella  Pfeudo-Cytifus  has  the  four  larger  fila¬ 
ments  caftrated  and  ccadunate  by  pairs. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Silicic  with  a  partition  twice  as  large  as  the  valves, 
ovate  on  the  outfide. 


y  Linn.  f/!l. 
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SPECIES. 

i-  Vella  annua.  Annual  Vella,  of  Crefs- Rocket. 

Lin.fpec.  895.  fyfl.  584.  Reich.  3.  210.  "Willd, 
3-  422.  hort.  cliff.  329.  upf  186.  Garin.  fruft. 
2.  286.  Hudf.  angl.  27 S.  Wither.  564.  Smith 
675  Kniph.  cent.  10.  n.  93.  Trew.  ic.  10.  /.  8. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  64. 

Nafturtium  fylveftre,  erucae  affine.  Bauh.  pin.  10 c. 

Raii  hift.  826.  fyn.  304.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  c0’  f  / 

Mor.  hift.f.  3.  t.  19.  f.  8.  5  5‘ 

N.  fylveftre  valentinum.  Cluf.  hift.  2.  130.  Bauh. 

hift.  2.  920.  Park,  theat.  831.  Dalech.  hift.  657. 
Eruca  Nafturtio  cognata  tenuifolia.  Ger.  emac.  247.  ’ 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  filicles  pendulous. 

2;  Vella  Pfeudo-Cytifus.  Shrubby  Vella. 

Lin.  fpec.  895.  Reich.  3,  210.  Willd.  3.  422. 
Cavan,  ic.  hi/p.  1.  3*2.  t.  42. 

Pfeudo-Cytifus  flore  leucoii  luteo.  Bauh.  pin.  390. 
Cytifi  facie  Alyflon  fruticans  quorundam.  Lob.  it.  2-. 

49.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  374. 

Leaves  entire  obovate  ciliate,  filicles  ere  ft. 

descriptions,  &c. 

C 1  *  f^oot  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Cotyledons  ob- 
cordate,  fmooth.  Stem  branched,  leafy,  hifpid  with 
briftles  bent^  dowm.  Leaves  alternate,  bipinnadfid, 
fomewhat  hilpid.  Spikes  terminating,  many-flowered! 
Flowers  pedicelled.  Calyx  tubular,  clofed  with  the 
leaflets  converging  longitudinally,  (hining,  purple. 
Petals  obovate,  entire,  whitifh  or  very  pale  yellow  with 
deep  purple  veins,  and  very  (lender  claws.  Silicle 
bent  down,  elliptic,  hifpid,  with  the  partition  ftandin°- 
out,  fmooth,  fpreading.  Seeds  on  each  fide  three  or 
four,  roundilh  c. 

Gtertner  describes  the  Silicle  as  fubglobular,  hard, 
hifpid  with  fofc  briftles,  two-celled,  two-valved  :  valves 
cruftaceous,  with  three  railed  (treaks  on  the  outfide, 
from  which  the  briftles  fpring;  within  polifhed  and 
(hining :  partition  parallel  to  the  valves,  very  thin  and 
diaphanous  within  the  fiiicle,  on  the  outfide  of  it  pro¬ 
duced  into  an  ovate  opaque  coriaceous  ferew-fhaped 
lamina.  Seeds  three  or  four  in  each  cell,  fubglobular, 
angular,  of  a  dark  ferruginous  colour  and  mucilaginous! 

firft  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Valentia  in°Spain, 
y  Clufius.  Mr.  Lawlon  found  it  on  Salifbury  plain, 
not  far  from  Stonehenge  d.  It  flowers  in  june. 

2.  Stems  fhrubby,  two  feet  high,  lomewhat  rugged, 
very .  much  branched.  Leaves  alternate,  rugged, 
thickifh,  with  two  fhorter  leaves  frequently  coming  out 
at  the  axils,  fo  that  the  leaves  appear  to  be  ternate,  as 
m  Cytifus  feffilifolius.  Flowers  in  (pikes  terminating 
the  (tern  and  branches.  Calyx-leaves  clofdy  converay 
ing.  Petals  yellow,  orbicular,  variegated  with  paler 
veins;  claws  filiform,  (lightly  channelled  within,  a 

11  /  onSer  t^lan  t^ie  calyx.  Anthers  yellow,  oblong-, 
all  fertile ;  the  longer  pair  of  filaments  connate  at  bot¬ 
tom,  the  fhorter  free  or  diftindt.  Between  the  o-erm 
and  the  fhorter  filaments  a  harder  gland.  Silicle  ered, 
obovate,  gibbous  on  one  fide  at  the  bafe  ;  valves  hard! 
ftriated  longitudinally ;  partition  parallel  to  the  valves! 
and  twice  as  long  as  they  are,  eredl,  ovate,  comprefied 
beyond  the  fiiicle.  Seeds  ovate,  one  in  each  cell,  and 
one  of  them  frequently  abortive.  Near  Aranjuez  in 
Spain  e :  where  it  was  firft  obferved  by  Minuartf,  and 

after  by  Cavanilles.  It  flowers  and  fruits  there  in 
may. 

.  Cavanilles  denies  that  the  connate  pair  of  filaments 
is  caftrated. 

Mr.  Miller  cultivated  it  in  17 59:  and  it  flowers 
here  in  april  and  may s.] 

propagation  and  culture. 

1.  If  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  the  plants  will 
come  up  and  thrive  very  well :  or  if  they  be  (own  in 
autumn,  they  will  fucceed  much  better  than  when 
fown  in  the  fpring,  for  thefe  will  frequently  lie  in  the 
ground  till  the  autumn  ;  whereas  thole  which  are  Town 
in  autumn  come  up  Toon  after,  or  early  in  the  fpring 
and  will  more  certainly  produce  ripe  feeds  Thefe 
plants  (hould  not  be  tranfplanted ;  the  feeds  "therefore 
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ftould  be  fown  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  require 
only  to  be  kept  clean  and  thinned, 

2.  This  is  increafed  by  feeds  like  the  former ;  and 
will  continue  two  or  three  years. 

[Vellenda-Maraun.  See  Croton. 

Veltheimia.  See  Aletris  capenjis •,  under  which  name 
it  is  figured  in  Curtis’s  magazine,  t.  501. — In  Jacquin  s 
hort.  Schoenbr.  1.  t.  78.  it  is  figured  under  the  name  of 
Veltheimia  viridifolia  ;  and  that  name  is  adopted  by 
Willdenow,  Jpec.  2.  181.  Gleditfch,  in  the  Berlin 
Tranfadions  for  1771,  firft  conftruded  this  genus. 

Velutta-Mandaru.  See  Bauhinia  acuminata. 

Velutta-Modela-Mucu.  See  Polygonum  barbatum. 

VENTILAGO.  (From  ventus ;  on  account  of  its  expo  - 
Jure  to  the  winds,  from  its  mountainous  fit uat ion.  ~) 

Garin,  fruti.  t.  49.  Roxb.  corom .  t.  76.  Willi. 

Jpec.  n.  407. 

ClafT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  one-lqa^d,  tubular,  indiftindly  ten-ftriated  within 
the  margin'  which  is  quite  entire  and  toothlefs. 

Cor.  fcales  protecting  the  ftamens. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferted  into  the  calyx. 

Pist.  one. 

Per.  Capfule  fuperior,  globular,  furrounded  near  the 
middle  with  the  remaining  nectary,  and  terminating  in  a 
long  linear,  membranous  wing ;  one-celled,  not  open¬ 
ing  of  itfelf. 

Seed  folitary,  round. 

essential  character; 

Cal.  tubular.  Cor.  fcales  protecting  the  ftamens  which 
are  inferted  into  the  calyx.  Samara  winged  at  the 
top  and  one-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Ventilago  maderafpatana. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1106.  Gartn.  fruB.  1.  223. 

Roxb.  corom .  1.  55.  /.  76. 

Funis  vimihalis.  Rumph.  amb.q.  3.  /.  2. 

description,  £sV. 

This  is  a  large  climbing  fhrub.  Leaves  alternate, 
on  fhort  petioles,  two-faced,  ovate,  moft  nightly  fer¬ 
rate,  fmooth,  three  or  four  inches  long.  Panicle  ter¬ 
minating.  Flowers  very  numerous,  fmall,  of  a  dirty 
greenilh  colour,  fmelling  very  ftrong  and  offenfive, 
not  unlike  that  of  Sterculia  fcetida.  Calyx,  corolla, 
nectary,  ftamens  and  piftil  as  in  Rhamnus  Jujuba. 
Capfule  the  fize  of  a  pea  h:  fmooth,  fibrofe-coriaceous. 
Seed  of  a  red  rufty  colour  h  This  Ihrub  is  generally 
dioecious ;  and  is  a  native  of  forefts  and  other  unculti¬ 
vated  places  among  the  mountains  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
flowering  during  the  cold  feafon. 

The  natives  of  the  mountains  apply  the  bark  in  a 
green  ftate  to  many  uleful  purpofes  as  cordage  k. 

Venus’s  Comb.  See  Scandix. 

Venus’s  Fly-trap.  See  Dionaa. 

Venus’s  Looking-Glass.  See  Campanula. 

Venus’s  Navel-Wort.  See  Cynoglojfum  linifotium. 

VERaTRUM.  (of  Pliny.  Derivation  unknown.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1144.  Reich,  n.  1249.  Schreb.  n. 

1564.  Tournef.  t.  145.  Juff.  47.  Gartn.t.  18. 
Clafti  23.  1.  Polygamia  Monoecia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Coronaria.  fund  Juff. 

generic  character. 

*  Hermaphrodite. 

Cal.  none,  unlels  the  corolla  be  confidered  as  fuch. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong,  lanceolate,  thinner  at  the  edge, 
ferrate,  permanent. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  awl-fbaped,  preffing  the  germs, 
more  fpreading  at  the  tips,  Ihorter  by  half  than  the 
corolla.  Anthers  quadrangular. 

Pist.  Germs  three,  ered,  oblong,  ending  in  Icarcely  ap¬ 
parent  Styles.  Stigmas  fimple,  patulous. 

Per.  Capfules  three,  oblong,  ered,  comprefled,  one-cel¬ 
led,  one-valved,  gaping  inwards. 

Seeds  many,  oblong,  blunter  at  one  end,  comprefled, 
membranaceous,  faftened  in  a  double  row. 

*  Male  flower  on  the  fame  plant,  below  the 

hermaphrodite. 

Cal.  Cor.  Stam.  as  in  the  Hermaphrodite. 

Pist.  an  mdiftnid,  vain  Rudiment. 

*  Roxburgh.  i  .Gartner.  *  Roxburgh. 


essential  character. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.  fix-petalled.  Stam.  fix. 

Herm.  Pift.  three.  Capf.  many-feeded. 

Male.  Rudiment  of  a  Piftil. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Veratrum  album.  White -flowered  Veratrum,  or  Whit? 
Hellebore. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1479.  Jyft-  902.  Reich.  4.  296.  mat. 
med.  220.  Wooclv.  med.  bot.  273.  t.  100.  Gartn. 
fruEl.  1.  71.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  315.  t.  1.  Hall, 
'helv.  n.  1204.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1233.  Jacqu.  auflr. 
4.  18.  /.  335.  Villars  dauph.  2.  279.  Ger.  prov. 
142.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1907.  Pallas  it.  1.  49. 
Gmel.flb.  1.  75.  Ludw.  ect.  t.  137,  138.  Mill, 
illuftr.  Mill.  fig.  t.  271. 

V.  flore  fubviridi.  Tournef.  inft.  273. 

Helleborus  albus.  Camer.  epit.  939.  Bejl.  eyfl.  no  ft.  8. 
t.  9./.  1.  Ger.  356.  1.  emac.  440.  1.  Bauh.  hift. 
3*  633.  Rail  hift.  168. 

H.  albus  vulgaris.  Park,  tbedt.  216.  n.  1.  217 .  fi  r. 
IT.  albus  flore  fubviridi.  Bauh.  pin.  186.  Mcr.  hift . 

3.  485./.  12.  t.  4./.  1.  ord.  i. 

PI.  albus  exalbido  flore.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  274. 
Plelleborum  f.  Veratrum  album.  Bod.  pempt.  383. 
Blackw.  t.  74. 

Elleborum  album.  Matth.  1219. 

Raceme  fuper decompound,  corollas  erect. 

[2.  Veratrum  viride.  Green-flowered  Veratrum. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  422. 

Raceme  fuperdeccmpound ,  corollas  bell-fhaped  with  the 
clazcs  thickened  at  the  fide  within .] 

3.  Veratrum  nigrum.  Dark-flowered  Veratrum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1479.  Jyft'  9°2*  Reich.  4.  297.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  1234.  Jacqu.  auftr.  4.  18.  t.  336. 
Gmel.flb.  1.  7 6.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  n.  91. 

V.  flore  atrorubente.  Tournef.  inft.  273. 

Helleborus  albus  flore  atrorubente.  Bauh.  pin.  18 6. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  48 5./.  12.  t.  4./.  2.  ord.  3. 

H.  alb.  praecox  atrorub.  flore.  Park,  theat.  216.  n. 

2.  217./.  2.  Rail  hift.  168. 

H.  alb.  prcecox.  Ger.  356./.  2.  emac.  440 ./.  2. 
Raceme  compound,  corollas  fpreading  very  much. 

4.  Veratrum  luteum,  Yellow  -flow  ered  Veratrum. 

Lin. Jpec.  1479.  Reich.  4.  297. 

V.  caule  fimpliciffimo.  Gron.virg.  158. 

Refeda  foliis  lanceolatis,  caule  fimpliciffimo.  Gron. 
virg.  59. 

Raceme  quite  fimple,  leaves  JeJJile. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick  fibres 
gathered  into  a  head.  Leaves  oblong-ovate,  ten 
inches  long,  and  five  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at 
the  end,  and  having  many  longitudinal  plaits  like 
thofe  of  Gentian.  Stems  three  or  four  feet  high, 
branching  out  on  every  fide  almoft  their  whole  length  ; 
under  each  of  thefe  branches  is  placed  a  narrow  plaited 
leaf,  and  thefe  diminifh  in  fize  as  they  are  near  the  top 
of  the  Item.  The  branches  and  principal  Item  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  fpikes  of  flowers  let  very  dole  together,  of 
a  greenilh  white  or  herbaceous  colour.  They  appear 
in  July. 

[The  three  capfules  are  fuperior,  united  at  the  bafe, 
but  diftindt  above,  end  in  a  Ihort  filiform  ftyle,  and 
open  by  the  inner  future.  Seeds  ten  or  twelve,  ovare- 
oblong,  narrower  upwards,  braded,  furrounded  by  a 
wide  membranaceous  margin,  fomewhat  concave,  va- 
rioufly  wrinkled,  of  a  bay  colour :  they  are  faftened  in 
a  double  and  in  an  ered  pofition  to  the  edges  of  the 
opening  future1. 

Native  of  Greece,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Auftria,  the 
fouth  of  France  and  Ruffia. — Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in 
1596”. 

It  appears  that  not  only  the  roots  of  White  Helle¬ 
bore,  but  that  every  part  of  the  plant  is  extremely 
acrid  and  poifonous.  The  leaves  and  feeds  have  proved 
deleterious  to  different  animals. 

Veratrum  has  been  given  internally  in  mania,  epi- 
lepfy,  & c.  notwithftanding  its  virulence ;  but  the 
difeafes  in  which  its  efficacy  feems  leaft  equivocal,  are 
thofe  cf  the  fkin,  as  fcabies  and  different  prurient 
eruptions,  herpes,  morbus  pediculolus,  lepra,  fero- 

1  Gsejtner.  x  Hort.  kevv. 
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phbla,  &c.  in  nlany  of  thefe  it  has  been  fuccefsfully 
employed  both  internally  and  externally. 

As  a  powerful  ftimulant,  and  irritating  medicine,  its 
,  e  has  reforted  to  only  in  defperate  cafes  ,  and 
then  tt  !s  firft  to  be  tried  in  very  fmall  dofes,  in  a  di- 

rh  C  ff  t0-  §raduaI1y  increafed,  according  to 

,  e  ctleits‘  .  Greding,  who  employed  it  in  a  greatnum- 
i  a  a  .  maniacad  cafes,  gave  the  bark  of  the  root  col- 
ected  in  lpring,  in  powder,  beginning  with  one  grain, 
and  gradually  mcreafing  the  dofe.  He  alfo  fometimes 
u  >~d  the  extract,  prepared  after  Stoerck’s  manner n. 

,  2-  Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in  176?. 
y  Peter  Collinfon,  Efq.  It  flowers  in  july  and 

3.  This  has  a  perennial  root  like  the  “firft  fort. 

1  he  leaves  are  longer  and  thinner ;  they  are  plaited  in 
ike  manner,  but  are  of  a  yellowilh  green  colour,  and 
appear  fooner  in  the  fpring,  the  Italics  alfo  rife  higher. 
It  has  fewer  leaves,  and  does  not  branch  out  into  fo  many 
ipikes.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark  red  colour,  with 
the  petals  fpread  open  flat,  and  they  appear  almofl:  a 
month  looner  than  thole  of  album. 

[It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  firft,  but  differs  in 
place  of  growth,  colour,  villofe  peduncles,  fpreadine 
corolla,  and  compound  raceme  not  fubdivided  into  a 
panicle p.  J 

,1  ^ lCS  1?CmS  not  to  be  f°  ftrong  and  acrid  as 
the  firft,  for  when  both  forts  are  placed  near  each 
o  her,  Inails  will  entirely  devour  the  leaves  of  this, 
when  they  will  fcarcely  touch  thofe  of  the  other. 

[Native  of  Auftria  and  Siberia.  Cultivated  in  159 6, 
by  Gerarde  q.J  a  ^  J 

4.  Root  tuberous  and  large.  Leaves  oblong,  fhaped 
ike  thofe  of  Plantain,  having  feveral  longitudinal  fur¬ 
rows,  or  plaits ,  they  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and 
two  broad  in  the  middle,  and  fpread  themfelves  on  the 
ground.  Between  thefe  comes  out  a  fingle  ftem,  near 
a  foot  high,  having  a  very  few  fmall  leaves  or  (heaths 
placed  on  it  alternately.  The  flowers  are  produced  at 
the  top,  in  a  fingle  thick  clofe  fpike ,  they  are  fmall, 
and  of  a  yellowifh  white  colour.  They  appear  in  june, 
but  are  rarely  fucceeded  by  feeds  here, 

[Root  bulbous.  Radical  leaves  many,  broad-lanceo- 
late,  nerved,  firm,  fmooth.  Stem  a  foot  high,  quite 
iimple  Stem-leaves  few,  placed  unequally,  narrow, 
anceolate,  feffile  but  not  Iheathing  as  in  the  others, 
imafl.  Raceme  at  firft  ovate,  then  the  length  of  the 
tern,  denie,  compofed  of  fmall  yellow  flowers r. 

Nanve  of  North  America.  Cultivated  by  Mr. 
Miller  in  1759s.]  3 
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Verbasci  folio.  See  Buddlea. 

a>wdBASCULUM-  See  Primula-] 

BAS  CUM.  ( of  Pliny,  who  deducts  it  from  Ver* 
Ta\  f  others  it  is  q.  Barbafcum,  from  the 

ndhJmg  fill  7  U  were-  He',ce  “  *4,  it  it 
h^oidZtff)fiIted‘S  U  m,ki  barbatus 

Lm  gen.  n.  24J.  Reich,  n.  262.  Schreb.  n.  vti 

S-mrnef  tii-Jutf.! 24.  Gxrtn.  t.  55 .  Blauaria. 
lournef. 

Glalf.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat,  Order  of  Lurid*.  Solans*  Jii IT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal,  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-  parted,  fmall,  permanent  * 
figments  ereeft,  acute. 

Cok .  one-pe tailed,  wheel-lhaped,  a  little  unequal:  lube 
cyhndric,  very  Ihort :  border  fpreading,  five-parted : 
figments  ovate,  obtufe. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  Ihorter  than  the  co- 
rolla.  Anthers  roundiih,  comprefled,  erect. 

1st.  Germ  roufidilh.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta^ 
mens,  inclined.  Stigma  thickilh,  obtufe. 

Per.  Capful*  roundiih,  two-celled,  two-valved,  opening 

at  top.  Receptacles  half  ovate,  fattened  to  the  par¬ 
tition;  k 

Seeds  numerous,  angular. 

Obs.  In  moft  of  the  fpecies  the  ftamcns  are  inclined 
and  unequal,  and.  clothed  at  bottom  with  colour¬ 
ed  villofe  hairs. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cor.  wheel-lhaped,  a  little  unequal.  Gap/,  two-celled* 
two-valved.  * 


1. 


propagation  and  culture. 

Sow  the  feeds  as  foon  as  ripe,  either  in  a  bed  or  box 
filled  with  frelh  light  earth,  and  keep  the  ground  con- 
itantly  clean  from  weeds.  In  the  fpring  the  plants  wil 
appear  j  if  the  feafon  then  prove  dry,  refrelh  them  now 
and  then  with  water,  and  carefully  clear  them  from 
weeds.  The  autumn  following,  when  their  leaves  decay, 
prepare  a  bed  of  frelh  light  earth,  take  up  the  young 
plants  carefully,  without  breaking  their  roots,  anc 
plant  them  about  fix  inches  fquare ;  let  them  remain  un- 
ti  they  are  ftreng  enough  to  flower,  when  they  Ihould 
be  ti  anlplanted  into  the  borders  of  the  ple.afure-o-arden  : 
v  J?ut  as  thefe  plants  feldom  flower  in  lefs  than  four  years 
from  feeds,  this  method  of  propagating  them  is  not 
much  pradhfed  in  England. 

•  Whr  J  ,thefc  p!ants  are  once  obtained,  they  may  be 
•increafed  by  parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  when  their 
leaves  decay ;  but  they  Ihould  not  be  parted  too 
lmall,  for  that  will  prevent  their  flowering  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fummer.  Plant  them  in  a  light,  frelh,  rich 
loil ;  and  do  not,  remove  them  oftener  than  once  in 
t  ree  or  four  years.  They  are  pretty  ornaments, 
when  planted  in  the  middle  of  open  borders  of  the 
pleafure-garden  :  if  they  be  planted  near  fences  which 
harbour  fnails,  they  will  eat  the  leaves,  efpecially  of 
the  third  fort,  and  deface  the  plants  very  much. 
[Veratrum  americanum.  See  Helonias. 

**  '  "  nigrum  Cluf.  See  Helleborus, 
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SPECIE^. 

Verbafeum  Thapfus.  Great  Mullein. 

Lm. fpec.  252. fyfi.  219.  Reich.  1.492.  mild  1 
1001.  vir  cliff.  13.  hort.  cliff.  5s.fl.fuec.  n.  19 / 
mat.  med.  63.  Woodv.  med.  hot.  342.  t.  12  c. 
Hudf.  angl.  89.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  248.  Smith 
bnt  249 uengl.  hot.  t.  549.  Rdh.  cant.  ed.  2.  ». 
19&.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  2 39.  FI.  dan.  t.  631. 
Hall,  helv.n.  581.  Iloffm.  germ.  76.  Roth.  germ. 
*•  93-  2.  238.'  Pollicb  pal.  n.  220.  Leers  her- 
born.  n.  149.  Neck,  gallob.  121.  Scop.  cam.  n. 

2J7'  Kfffk' fllef'  n-  333-  Villars  dauph.  2.' 
489.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  378.  Gmel.  fib.  4.  QI. 
Blackw.  t.  3.  fc?  502.  Kniph.  cent.  9.  *.  L. 

Ludw.  edl.  t.  124.  Knorr.  del.  2.  /.  V.  Plenck. 
ic.  t.  109. 

V.  mas  latifolium  luteum.  Bauh.  pin.  239.  Mor, 

biff.  2.  485.  f  5.  t.  9./  1.  RAi  hifi.  1094 .fyn. 

-  oy. 

v.  latius.  Dod.pmpt.  iS3.  Sail.  hort.  rom.  2.  t. 

J  u  ' 

\  .  vulgare,  flore  luteo  magno,  folio  maximo.  Bauh 
bff  3.  871. 

V.  album  vulg.  f.  Tapfus  barbatus  communis. 
Park,  theat.  60. 

Tapfus  barbatus.  Ger.  629.  1.  emac.  773. 

Leaves  decurrent  foment  of e  on  both  fides,  ftem  fimple. 

[2.  \  erbafdum  Thapfoides.  Baftard  Mullein.  * 

Lan.  fpec.  1669.  Jyft,  119.  Reich.  1.  492.  Willd. 

J.  ioc  1.  Albion,  pedem.  n.  379 

'  ■  BnSfftS‘Um ..fl0.re  folio  crafliore. 

Bauh.  hift.  3.  860.  Raii  hift.  1095. 

V.  album  mas,  flore  luteo.  Dalech.  hift.  ,  ?0i 
V.  anguftius.  Bod.  pempt.  143. 

V.  foliis  viridibus  craffioribus.  Mor.  hift.  2.  a?6 
Leaves  de current,  ftem  branched.] 

].  Verbafeum  Boerhaavii.  Annual  Mullein. 

Lin.  fyft.  219.  Reich.  1.493.  Willd.  1.  1002  ' 

mant.  45.  Mill.  fig.  182./.  273.  Bcerh.  lugdb. 

V.  luteum.  Mill.  dill.  n.  4, 

V.  montanum  tomentofum.  Till.  pif.  t.  50? 

Leaves fublyrate,  flowers  feffile. 

4.  Verbafeum  hremorrhoidale.  Madeira  Mullein 
Ait.  kew.  1.  236.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  1002. 

Leaves  ovate-oblong  attenuated  at  the  bafe  \omentofe  in, 
dtftinllly  crenulate,  racemes  fpike-form  elongated,  bun¬ 
dles  of  flowers  without  bralies.] 


5.  Verbafeum 


VER 


S 


V  E  R 

Verbal  cum  phlomoides.  Woolly  Mullein. 

Lin.  /pec.  253.  Reich.  1.493  1  • 1  °°  *• 

Jiall.  helv.  n.  582.  Hoffm.  germ.  76.  KoW. 
germ.  1.  93*  2*  239*  Knock,  ftlef.  n.  335’ 
Moench.  haff.  n.  170.  21.  4.  Villars  dauph.  2.  49  *' 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  380.  Knipb.  cent.  6.  ».  99. 

V.  grandiflorum.  Mill.  diEl.  n.  5. 

V.  femina,  flore  luteo  rnagno.  Baub.pttt.239. 

V.  montanum  tomcntofum  &  incanum,  folio  luoro- 
tundo,  caule  non  alato,  ftaminibus  purpureis.  iz  • 

Ivate  tcmentoje  on  both  fide. s,  the  lower  ones  pe- 


tioled.  '  . 

6.  Verbafcum  Lychnids.  White  Mullein. 

Lin. Jpec.  253-  P- [Reich.  1.  495*  ^lrm  f  l' 
1003.  6.  (3.  ft.  Juec.  n.  196.  Hudf.  angl.  90. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  249.  wr.  2.  Smith  bnt.  250 
engl.  bot.  t.  58.  Relb.  cant.  ed.  2.  ».  197*  dl. 
dan.  t.  586.  Villars  dauph.  2.  490.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  i'll.  Hall,  helv.n.  583.  (3. 

V.  album.  Mill.  dift.  n.  3  Moench.  meth.  447. 

V.  album  2.  Tabern.  864.  .. 

V.  flore  albo  parvo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  873.  2. 

&Z7?.  1095 .Jyn.  287. 

V.  lychnids  flore  albo  parvo.  Bauh.  pin.  24O. 

V.  candidum  femina.  FuchJ.  hift.  847. 

V.  Lychnite  Matthioli.  Ger.  632.  3.  eniac.  775-  3* 
Leaves  wedge-oblong  denudated  above ,  ftetn  angulat 
panicled. 

*r,  Verbafcum  pulverulentum.  Yellow  hoary  Mullein. 
Villars  dauph.  2.  490.  Curt.  cat.  Salijb.  prod) 
104.  Smith  brit.  251  .engl.  bot.  t.  487. 

V.  Lychnids.  Lin.  Jpec.  253.  ^/?.  2.19.  Reich.  1 
495.  Willd.  1.  1003.  Hall.  helv.  n.  583.  a 
Hoffm.  germ.  76.  Roth.  germ.  1.  93.  2.  239 
oVc/>.  wra.  ».  248.  Moench.  meth.  446.  M///. 

n.i- -Hudf.  angl.  90.3.  (3.  Wither.  249.  var.  1 

V.  pulv.  flore  luteo  parvo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  872.  Rail 
hift.  1094 .Jyn.  287.  Tournef.  inft .  147.  > 

V.  mas,  anguftioribus  foliis,  floribus  pallidis.  Bauh 
pn.139. 

V.  luteum.  Tabern.  565. 

Leaves  ov at e- oblong  JubJerr ate  mealy  on  both  fide s,  Jlem 
round  panicled. 

8.  Verbafcum  ferrugineum.  Rufty  Mullein.  Ait.  hew. 

1.  237.  Willd. Jpec.  1004. 

Leaves  fubvillofe  wrinkled ,  Jlem-leaves  JubJeffih 
equally  crenate,  root-leaves  oblong  cordate  doubly 


crenate. 

Verbafcum  nigrum.  Dark  Mullein. 

Lin. Jpec.  253.  Reich.  1.  494.  Willd.  1.  1004.7?. 
Juec.  n.  197.  vir.  cliff.  13.  hort.  cliff.  54.  mat.  med. 
63.  Hudf  angl.  90.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  250. 
Smith  brit.  251.  engl.  bot.  t.  59*  Relb.  cant.  ed. 
2.  «.  198.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  240.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
584.  Hoffm.  germ.  77.  iM.  1.  94-  2  • 

240.  Pollich  pal.  n.  222.  Leers  herborn.  n.  151. 
Krock.  Jilef.  n.  336.  Scop.  earn.  n.  249.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  492.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  382.  Plenck 
ic.  t.  no. 

V.  nigrum,  flore  ex  luteo  purpurafeente.  Bauh.  pin. 

240.  Mor.  hift.J.  5.  /.  9./.  5.  crd.  2. 

V.  nigrum  flore  parvo  apicibus  purpureis.  Bauh.  hift. 


3-  87 3-  3- 

V.  nigrum.  Ger.  631.  2.  e/;ztfe.  775.  2.  Dod.  pempt. 

144.  1.  Lob.  ic.  5 6,2.  'Brag.  218. 

V.  fylveftre.  FuchJ.  hift.  849. 

V.  3.  Matlh.  1 145.  valgr.  1.  560.  Camer.  epit.  880. 
Dalech.  hift.  1299. 

Leaves  oblong- cordate  petioled  waved  crenate  Jubpube- 
Jcent. 

10.  Verbafcum  virgatum.  Large  flowered  Mullein. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  250.  Sym.Jyn.  56.  Smith  brit. 
252.  engl.  bot.  t.  550. 

Blattaria  flore  arnplo.  Ger.  emac.  778. 

B.  magno  flore.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  859.  Lob.  ic.  564. 
Rail  hift.  1096. 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  toothed  Jeffile ,  root-leaves  Jubly- 
rate  pnbefeent,  Jlem  branched ,  flowers  aggregate  Jub- 
Jeftile. 

11.  Verbafcum  phceniceum.  Purple  Mullein. 


Lin.  Jpec.  254-  Jft;  21 9-  Reich.  1.495.  Willd. 

1.  1004.  hort.  cliff.  55.  Hoffm.  germ.  77.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  94.  2.  241.  Scop.  earn.  n.  250.  Jacqu. 
auftr ,  2.  1 5.  t.  125.  Krock.  Jilef  n.  337.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  3  $4.  Pallas  it.  1.  18  3.  Geertn.fruft. 

1.  262. 

Blattaria  perennis,  flore  violaceo.  Mor.  hift.  2.  497: 
B.  purpurea.  Bank.  pin.  241. 

B.  flore  purpureo.  Ger.  633.  2.  776.  2, 

theat.  65.  6-  Mor.  hift.  ft-  $•  L  9.  f.  1.  crd.  3. 

B.  flore  caeruleo  vel  purpureo.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  875. 
hift.  1096. 

Leaves  ovate  naked  crenate  radical Jlem  almoft  naked 
racemed. 

12.  Verbafcum  Blattaria.  Moth  Mullein. 

Lin.  Jpec.  254.  Reich.  1.  495-  Willd.  1.  1005. 
hort.  cliff,  is-  ttpj.  46.  Huff.  angl.  91.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.251.  Smith  brit.  253.  engl.  bot.  t.  393. 
Hall.  helv.  r.585.  Hoffm.  germ.  7 7 . 

1.  94.  2.  241.  Pollich  pal.  n.  223.  Krock.  ftlef. 
n.  338.  ear#.  w.  251.  Gutit.  ft  amp.  2. 

309."  monjp.  276.  Ger.  prar.  314.  5. 

Villars  dauph.  2.  492.  Jllim.  pedem.  n.  385. 
Pallas  it.  1.  200. 

Blattaria  lutea,  folio  longo  laciniato.  Bauh.  pin.  240. 

Tournef.  inft.  147.  Garid.  63. 

Blattaria.  Matth.  1151.  Dalech.  hift.  1305.  Dod. 

pempt.  145.  1.  Lob.  obj.  304.  2. 

B.  lutea.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  874.  1.  Raii  hift.  1096.  Jyn. 
288. 

B.  Plinii.  Ger.  633.  1.  emac.  776.  1.  Lob.  ic.  564. 

(3.  Blattaria  alba.  Bauh.  pin.  241. 

Verbafcum  glabrum.  Mill.  didt.  n.  %-ftg-  t.  67. 
Leaves  embracing  oblong  Jmooth  ferrate,  peduncles  one- 
flowered Jolitary. 

[13.  Verbafcum  gallicum.  French  Mullein. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1005. 

V.  Chaixi.  Villars  dauph.  2.  491.  t.  13. 

Leaves  fubvillofe  cordate  petioled  toothed ,  root-leaves 
pinnatiftd  at  the  bafe.~\ 

14.  Verbafcum  flnuatum.  Scollop-leaved  Mullein. 

Lin.  Jpec.  254.  Reich.  1.  496.  Willd.  1.  1006. 
Sauv.  monjp.  276.  Ger.  prov.  313.  Villars 
dauph.  1.  493.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  383.  Desfont. 
atlant.  1.  186. 

V.  nigrum,  foliis  papaveris  corniculati.  Bauh.  pin. 
240.  Camer.  hift.  t.  403.  Tournef.  inft.  147. 
Mor.  hift.J.  5.  /.  9./.  6. 

V.  crifpum  &  flnuatum.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  872.  Raii 
hift.  1094. 

V7.  aliud.  Matth.  valgr.  1148.  Camer.  epit.  882. 

V.  laciniatum.  Dalech.  hift.  1302.  Park,  theat.  61.7. 
V.  intubaceum.  Tabern.  ic.  565. 

Root-leaves  pinnatifd-repmd  tcmentoje ,  ftem-leaves 
embracing  almoft  naked ,  firft  branch-leaves  oppoftte. 
[15.  Verbafcum  pinnatifidum. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1006.  Vahlfymb.  2.  39. 

V7.  grrecum  frudeofum,  folio  finuato  candidiffimo. 

Tournef.  cor.  8.  it  in.  1.  335.  ic.  2.  19.  ed.  Lugd  ? 
Leaves  linear  -lanceolate  pinnatiftd,  Jegments  obtufe  toothed, 
flowers  Jeffile  glomerate. 

16.  Verbafcum  Barnadefii. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1006.  Vahl Jymb  2 .39. 

Stem  almoft  naked ,  leaves  lanceolate  tooth-Jmuate  Jmooth, 
peduncles  one-flowered. 

17.  Verbafcum  Olbeckii. 

Lin.  Jpec.  255.  Reich.  1.496.  Willd.  1.  1006. 
OJb.  it.  2. — 1.  68.  ed.  angl. 

Blattaria  orientalis,  bugulae  folio,  flore  maximo  viref- 
cente  lituris  luteis  in  femicirculum  ftriato.  Tournef. 
cor.  8.  it.  2.  83.  ic.  Buxb.  cent.  5.  17.  t.  Si- 
Leaves  gajhed  naked ,  Jlem  leafy ,  calyxes  woolly,  peduncles 
two-flowered. 

18.  Verbafcum  fpinofum. 

IJn. Jpec.  255.  Reich.  1,  496.  Willd.  I.  1007, 
amoen.  4.  307.  Vahl  Jymb.  2.  39. 

V.  creticum  fpinofum  frutefeens.  Tournef.  cor.  8. 

V.  fpinofum  creticum.  Lob.  illuftr.  113. 

Leucoium  creticum  fpinofum  incanum  luteum.  Bauh. 
pin.  201. 

L,  fpinofum. 
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V  E  R 

t-  fpinofum.  jflp,  exof.  37.  /.  36. — creticUril*  GW-. 

459. 

Glaftivida  1.  cretica.  Pen.  ital.  1 14. 

Blattaria  cretica  fpinofa.  Park,  theat.  66.  to*  Pali 
hift.  1097. 

Stem  leafy Jpiny  frutefcent.~\ 

19.  Verbafcum  Myconi.  Borage-leaved  Mullein. 

Lin.  fpec.  isS-Jyft-  220.  Reich.  1.  496.  tVUld. 

1.  1007.  Aft//.  7%.  /*  277.  Trew  Ehret.  26.  t. 

57.  Curt.magaz.  t.  236. 

Cortufa  foliis  ovatis  fefiilibus.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  50. 
Sanicula  alpina,  foliis  boraginis,  villofa.  Bauh.  pin. 
243. 

Auricula  urfi  Myconi.  Dalech.  hl/l.  S37. 

2.  869.  >&//?.  1084.  10. 

Auricula  urfi  flore  cteruleo  folio  Boraginis*  Park,  pa- 
rad.  236.  n.  jo.  t.  237./  3. 

Leaves  woolly  radical ,  /cape  naked. 

DESCRIPTIONS*  &7 V* 

i.  [Root  biennial,  fpindle-fhaped*  Stem  ei-etf:, 
Ample,  Aiff,  and  ftraight,  from  three  to  five  feet  high, 
leafy,  woolly,  angular,  winged.  Leaves  alternate*  de- 
current,  oblong,  nearly  entire,  very  thickly  clothed  on 
both  Tides  with  white  branched  intricate  villofe  hairs. 
Spike  terminating,  ere&,  cylindrical,  many-flowered! 
Flowers  fefiile,  clofely  fet,  bright  yellow,  lometimes 
but  rarely  white.  Filaments  yellow,  hairy :  anthers 
red.  Stigma  club -fh aped4. 

Leers  lemarks*  that  the  two  lower  filaments  are 
longer  than  the  others,  and  naked  *  the  three  upper 
White-villofe. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia,  on  banks  in  hedges 
and  on  wafte  ground*  efjoecially  on  a  gravelly  or  cal¬ 
careous  ibil,  flowering  injuly  and  auguft. 

The  leaves  and  whole  herb  are  mucilaginous*  and 
recommended  as  emollients  both  internally  and  ex¬ 
ternally..  A  pint  of  Cow’s  milk  with  a  handful  of  the 
leaves  either  of  this  or  the  pulverulentum,  boiled  in 
it  to  half  a  pint,  fweetened  with  fugar,  ftrained  and 
taken  at  bed-time,  is  a  pleafant  emollient  and  nutritious 
medicine  for  allaying  a  cough,  and  more  particularly 
for  taking  off  the  pain  and  irritation  of  the  piles.  It  is 
often  applied  externally  in  this  diforder  :  and  is  ufed  as 
an  injection  in  tenefmus  with  advantage.  In  diarrhoeas 
of  an  old  Handing  a  deco&ioncfit  is  ufeful  to  eafe  the 
pains  of  the  inteftines :  two  ounces  of  the  leaves  are 
boiled  in  a  quart  of  water*  and  four  ounces  are  given 
every  three  hours.  In  pulmonary  complaints  of  cattle 
it  is^found  to  be  of  great  ufe,  and  hence  its  name  of 
Cow’s  Lung-wort.  It  is  well  known  to  the  country 
cow-Jeeches  under  the  flame  of  Murrain-grafs,  which  is 
a  corruption  of  Mullein.  The  French  call  it  Bouillon 
blanc,  and  ufe  an  infufion  of  the  flowers  in  coughs, 
fuppofing  them  to  poflefs  anodyne  and  pedteral  vir¬ 
tues.  It  does  not  feem  to  have  much  of  the  narcotic 
powers  for  which  mofl;  of  its  natural  order  are  diftin- 
guilhed.  The  feeds,  however,  are  faid  to  ftupify  filh  fo 
much  that  they  may  be  taken  with  the  hand  “. 

In  the  Eafi  Indies  the  natives  have  a  fuperftitious 
notion  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plant  in  protedting  them 
from  the  vifitation  of  evil  fpirits. 

It  has  many  names  in  Englifh.  Gerarde  enumerates 
Mullein  or  rather  Woolen,  Hig-taper,  Torches,  long 
Woort  and  Bullockes  Longwoort  and  flares  bearde. 
Dr.  Withering  adds,  Ladies  Foxglove.  It  is  probable 
that  Gerarde ’s  correction  of  Mullein  to  Woollen  is 
right,  efpecially  fince  it  is  called  in  Dutch  Wullkraut.  Is 
the  French  Molene  borrowed  from  our  Mullein  ?  Hig- 
taper  is  altered  to  High  Taper  in  all  modern  books, 
fuppofing  it  to  be  fo  named  from  its  high  tapering  Hem  : 
but  in  the  north  it  is  Hag-taper.  Might  not  this  be 
from  its  fuppofed  efficacy  in  forcery  ? 

The  Verbafcums  feem  apt  to  produce  varieties, 
efpecially  mules.  Mr.  Robfon  communicated  to  Dr. 
Withering  a  hybrid  or  mule  plant,  produced  under  his 
own  eye,  from  this  fpecies  impregnated  by  the  nigrum, 
in  1790.  Hence  he  calls  it  Thapfo-nigrum.  It 
flowered  five  years  fucceffively,  but  produced  no 
perfedt  feed..  It  is  difficult  to  fay  to  which  of  its 
parents  it  is  moft  nearly  allied.  In  V.  Thapfus 

*  Smith.  n  'Woodville,  Engl.  bot.  Withering. 
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the  ^Caves  are  decurrent ;  in  nigrum  they  are  petioled  i 
in  this  mule  the  lower  leaves  are  petioled*  and  the  up¬ 
per  decurrent.  V.  Thapfus  has  thfee  of  its  llamens 
hairy,  and  two  fmooth  *  nigrum  has  all  the  ftarhens 
hairy  :  the  mule  has  all  its  ftamens  hairy,  but  two  of 
them  only  on  one  fide  \ 

Murray  (prodr.  47.)  mentions  a  variety  of  this  tinder* 
the  name  Of  Verbafcum  bicolle,  or  n.  5^2  of  Haller 
which  he  deferibes  as  having  the  lower  leaves  petioled* 
and  the  upper  fefiile  and  decurrent,  as  in  the  other 
mule.  The  ftigma  is  fhortly  two-necked  y. 

2.  This  is  fuppofed  by  Linneus  to  be  a  mule  plant* 
produced  from  V.  Lychnids  as  the  mother*  and  V* 
Thapfus  as  the  father.  It  appeared  in  the  botanic 
gaiden  at  Upfal  in  1761,  in  the  fame  bed  with  its 
parents,  and  was  barren.  It  agrees  with  the  mother  in 
its  branched  ftem*  flowers*  and  purple  hairinefs  of  the 
filaments*  though  lefs  fo  than  in  V*  Lychnids.  It 
agrees  with  the  father  in  fize*  in  the  leaves  being  de¬ 
current  but  not  totally,  and  lefs  white  than  in  V.  Thap¬ 
fus,  and  in  the  calyxes*  which  are  however  more  pe- 
duncled,  though  lefs  fo  than  in  V.  Lychnids;  of  which 
it  is  rather  a  variety  than  a  diftinCl  fpecies.  The 
younger  Linneus  obferved  it.  But  it  was  long  fince 
remarked  by  Agerius,  who  fent  it  to  John  Bauhin* 
and  from  him  fubfequent  authors  have  taken  it  *.  Will- 
denow  confiders  it  as  a  diflinCf  fpecies*  See  Verbafcum 
Lychnitis. 

3 •  Root  annual.  Leaves  fefiile  but  not  decurrent* 
fpatulate,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  finuate  but  fcarcely  ly- 
rate*  almoft  naked  above,  fomewhat  tomentofe  beneath. 
Spike  like  that  of  the  firft  fpecies,  with  the  flowers 
fefiile*  not  crowded  very  much  together*  but  feveral 
to  each  braCte  and  bigger.  Corollas  yellow,  with  the 
ftamens  and  piftils  purple  *.] 

Lower  leaves  ovate,  about  a  foot  long,  and  fix. 
inches  broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  round  blunt 
points,  on  thick  footftalks,  their  upper  fide  green,  but 
their  under  fide  doWny  and  of  a  hoary-white  colour, 
with  fome  ftrong  longitudinal  veins.  Stem  from  three 
to  four  feet  high.  Stem-leaves  oblong,  of  the  fame 
texture  with  thofe  below,  but  fefiile,  longer,  and  end¬ 
ing  in  points.  Flowers  in  a  loofe  terminating  fpike* 
with  one  very  narrow  leaf  under  each.  Corolla  of  a 
brimftone  colour  and  larger  than  thofe  of  the  common 
Mullein.  The  flowers  have  an  agreeable  feent  at  a 
little  diftance ;  but  if  fmelt  to  long,  cr  too  near,  it 
becomes  lefs  pleafant.  They  appear  in  June  and  July, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  the  autumn,  when  the  plant  de¬ 
cays,  being  biennial.  The  feeds  were  given  to  Mr. 
Miller  by  Boerhaave,  who  iniormed  him  that  he  had 
received  them  from  Vienna  b. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
1 75  8  by  Mr.  Miller. 

4.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Madeira ;  where  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  Francis  Mafion,  and  introduced  in  1777. 

It  flowers  from  june  to  auguft,  and  is  biennial'. 

5.  Root  biennial.  Stem  eretft,  fpiked,  very  to¬ 
mentofe.  Leaves  ovate,  not  at  all  cordate,  crenate ; 
the  lower  ones  on  a  petiole  which  is  flat  above  ;  the  up¬ 
per  ones  fefiile,  half  embracing  but  not  decurrent. 
Raceme  fpike-fhaped,  with  fcattered  lanceolate  bradles; 
within  each  of  which  are  four  flowers,  the  middle  ones 
blowing  firft,  then  the  loweft,  and  laftly  the  two  lateral 
ones.  Capfules  oblong.  Native  of  Italy d,  Germany, 
and  the  fouth  of  France. — Cultivated  in  1739  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  July e. 

6.  Rootbiennial.  Stem  eredl,  feldom more  than  three 
feet  high,  ftiff  and  ftraight,  angular,  woolly,  leafy,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  panicle  very  much  branched.  Leaves 
elliptic-oblong,  fomewhat  wedge-fhaped*  crenate,  clofe¬ 
ly  woolly  beneath,  but  nearly  fmooth  on  the  upper  fide, 
netted-veined;  the  radical  ones  attenuated  at  the  bafe; 
the  ftem-leaves  ovate,  fefiile  but  not  decurrent. 
Branches  of  the  panicle  racemcd,  many-flowered. 
Flowers  pedicelled,  in  bundles,  cream-coloured  with 
yellow  filaments  and  faffron-coloured  anthers1". 

This  fpecies  is  remarkable  for  its  ftraight  wand-like 

*  Robfon  in  Withering,  r  Reichard  and  Haller.  *  Linn.  fpec.  app. 
a Lin.  mant.  b  Mill.  fig.  'Hort.  kew.  <  Linn.  fpec. 
e  Hort.  kew.  f  Smith  brit. 
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angular  item  j  its  leaves  very  white  beneath,  but  green 
with  a  flight  hoarinefs  above,  and  its  cream-coloured 
flowers/whkh  are  produced  in  great  numbers  in  a  com¬ 
pound  cluftered  terminating  raceme. 

Our  Englifh  fpecimens  of  White  Mullein  agree 
precifely  with  that  in  the  herbarium  of  Linneus*  which 
we  learn,  from  certain  marks  and  numbers,  to  be  what 
he  intended  in  the  firft  edition  of  Species  Plantarum 
for  Verb.  Lychnitis  ;  though  even  in  that.  work  he 
feems  to  reckon  our  hoary  yellow  Mullein  as  the 
original  fpccies,  making  the  white  a  variety g. 

Native  of  Europe.  With  us  found  chiefly  in  Kent, 
and  there  plentifully.  In  lanes  about  Dartford  very 
common.  Dr.  Stokes  found  it  at  Kinver  in  Stafford- 

Ihire,  near  the  Rock  Houfes. 

Dr.  Smith  confiders  V.  Thapfoides  ais  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  and  adopts  it  on  the  authority  of  Linneus, 
and  Hudfon  who  fays  it  grows  in  Kent. 

The  album  of  Miller  cannot  be  this  fpecies*  He 
fays  it  grows  naturally  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  is  fix  or 

feven  feet  high.  . 

7.  Root  biennial.  The  whole  herb  is  Covered  with 
a  mealy  down  which  eafily  rubs  off,  and  when  feen  in 
a  microfcope  is  found  to  confift  of  numerous  ftarry  eji- 
targled  tufts.  Stem  upright,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
round,  leafy,  terminating  in  a  pyramidal  branched  pani¬ 
cle,  compofed  of  many  flowers.  All  the  leaves  fefllle, 
mealy  on  both  Tides,  flightly  ferrate  or  crenate :  root- 
leaves  elliptic-oblong,  often  above  a  foot  in  length ; 
ftem-leaves  ovate,  acuminate,  almoft  embracing.  It 
has  the  inflorefcence  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  only 
more  branched.  The  corolla  is  larger,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow.  The  filaments  ate  bearded  with  pale  or  white 
hairs  ;  and  the  anthers  are  vermilion k. 

Native  of  Europe.  Common  in  many  parts  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk,  as  about  Norwich  and  Bury;  in 
Wafte  ground,  hedges  and  the  borders  of  fields:  flower¬ 
ing  in  july,  at  which  time  it  forms  a  golden  pyramid  a 
yard  high,  of  many  hundreds  of  flowers,  and  is  one  of 
the  moft  magnificent  of  Britifh  herbaceous  plants.  Ray 
found  it  at  Wollerton  near  Nottingham. 

A  Angular  inftance  of  irritability  in  this  and  fome 
other  fpecies  of  Verbafcum  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Correa.  In  ft  ill  warm  weather,  if  two  or  three  fmart 
blows  be  given  to  the  ftem  with  a  flick,  all  the  corollas 
which  are  then  open,  though  not  immediatly  loofened, 
fall  off  in  a  few  minutes,  feparating  one  after  another 
from  their  bafe,  and  the  calyx  clofes  round  the  germ, 
Teeming  as  it  were  to  pufh  the  bloffom  off. 

Dr.  Smith  has  obferved  a  mule  plant  produced  from 
this  fpecies  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  Verb,  ni¬ 
grum  ;  having  the  habit  of  the  former,  and  purple¬ 
haired  filaments  like  the  latter ;  with  the  leaves  more 
neatly  crenate  than  in  this  fpecies,  the  root-leaves  pe- 
tioled,  the  ftem  and  petioles  purple.  It  is  frequent  at 
Hellefdon  near  Norwich  *.] 

8.  Root  perennial.  Bottom  leaves  ovate-oblong, 
indiftindtly  crenate,  (doubly  crenate.  Ait.  kew.)  dark 
green  above,  pale  green  beneath,  Handing  upon  pretty 
long  footftalks.  The  ftalk  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high, 
branching  out  on  each  fide,  and  has  a  few  fharp-pointed 
fmall  leaves  on  the  lower  part,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalk. 
The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  a  long  loofe  fpike  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk;  they  come  out  upon  fhort 
flender  pedicels,  three  or  four  from  the  lower  joints ; 
above  thefe  there  are  two  at  each  joint,  and  at  the  top 
they  are  Angle  ;  they  are  of  a  rufty  iron  colour,  and 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  They  appear 
in  jwly  and  auguft,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  here.  It 
is  common  in  gardens,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Iron-coloured  Moth  Mullein.  [Mr.  James  Suther¬ 
land  cultivated  it  in  1683.  It  is  a  native  of  the  South 
of  Europe  k. 

9.  Root  perennial.  Stem  ftiff  and  ftraight,  angular, 
ftriated,  purplifli,  fometimes  pubefeent,  little  branched. 
Root-leaves  cordate,  on  long  petioles;  ftem-leaves 
cordate-lanceolate,  pe tided ;  uppermoft  almoft  fefllle  ; 
all  waved-crenate  or  fubferrate,  netted-veined,  dark 
green,  naked  or  fometimes  hoary  JzTeneath,  cfpecially 
the  upper  ones.  Spike  terminating;  for  the  moft  part 

*  Engl,  bot.  h Smith  brit.  ‘Engl.  bet.  *  Hart. 
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Ample  or  folitary*  many-flowered,  but  not  very  com- 
pad  :  longer  and  more  Ample  than  in  moft  of  the  other 
fpecies.  Flowers  in  bundles;  (about  feven  in  a  fet,) 
pedicelled !.  The  beauty  of  its  golden-coloured  corolla 
is  much  enriched  by  the  tints  of  purplifh  brown  at  the 
mouth  of  the  tube;  the  purple-haired  filaments;  and  the 
faffron-coloured  anthers 

Native  of  Europe  in  a  calcareous  or  gravelly  foil; 
flowering  about  midfurnmer,  and  lafting  till  feptember. 
Plentiful  in  Kent,  and  in  the  hedges  of  retired  graffy 
lanes  fo  frequent  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  n.  In  the  cal¬ 
careous  parts  of  Cam  bridge  (hire,  and  the  fandy  parts 
of  Bedfbrdfhire.  Nettlebed,  Henley  and  Stoken- 
church  in  Oxfordfhire.  Between,  Birmingham  and 
Walfall.  About  Hampftead,  near  Richmond  bridge, 
at  Strand  on  the  Green,  and  about  Harefield  in  Mid- 
dlefex.  Crayford,  Shooter’s  hill,  Charlton,  Black- 
heath,  Lewilham,  Woolwich  Warren,  Bromley,  Weft 
Wickham,  Plumftead,  Bexley,  Wefterham,  Orpington, 
Dartford  and  Ofpringe  in  Kent.  Dupper’s  hill  near 
Croydon,  about  Efher  and  Godalmin  in  Surrey.  Til- 
lington  in  Suffex. 

It  is  pity  that  Linneus  adopted  its  common  name  of 
nigrum  or  black  as  a  trivial,  becaufe  it  tends  to  miflead* 
for  it  has  nothing  black  about  it>  the  leaves  being  only 
dark-coloured  in  comparifon  with  the  other  fpecies* 
Thapfus,  Lychnitis  and  pulverulentum ;  the  nap  on 
all  which  may  be  ufed  for  tinder,  or  to  make  wicks  for 
lamps,  whence  the  name  of  Lychnitis  to  the  fixth 
fpecies. 

This  Varies  fometimes  with  white  flowefs;  and 
Gmelin  mentions  a  lower  variety  with  a  funnel-form 
herbaceous  flower*  that  is  proliferous  V 

10.  Root  biennial,  thick,  branched,  whilifh,  bitter. 
Whole  plant  much  larger  and  ftronger  than  Blattaria, 
clothed  generally  all  over,  and  the  lower  leaves  con- 
ftantly,  with  fhort  prominent*  often  forked*  glandular 
hairs.  Stem  ere£l,  five  or  fix  feet  high,  branched  from 
the  bottom,  leafy*  round*  but  fomewhat  angular  or 
winged  from  the  leaves  running  down  it.  Radical 
leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  Primrofe*  lanCeolate- 
oblong,  wrinkled,  unequally  tooth-crenate,  pinnatifid- 
galhed  at  the  bafe,  above  fhining  a  little  and  having 
fcattered  hairs  beneath  veined  and  woolly :  ftem-leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  toothed  and  gafhed,  fubfefiile  ;  the 
upper  ones  heart-fhaped,  long-pointed,  toothed,  fefllle, 
and  even  in  fome  degree  embracing.  Flowers  axillary, 
in  bundles  or  clufters,  on  fhort  woolly  ftalks,  and  fome 
of  them  fefllle,  very  large,  yellow,  purple  about  the 
centre,  foon  falling  off.  Filaments  yellow,  bearded  in 
th«  middle  with  purple.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate, 
larger  and  broader  than  in  V.  Blattaria.  The  woolli- 
nels  of  the  ftem  and  branches  varies  in  degree,  and 
weak  plants  have  fometimes  folitary  flowers,  but  always 
on  much  fhorter  thicker  ftalks  than  the  Blattaria. 

Firft  found  by  Mr.  Waldron  Hill  of  Worcefter  in  a 
field  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  lane  leading  from  Gregory’s 
mill  to  the  turnpike  road  from  Worcefter  to  Omberl- 
ley,  oppoflte  to  the  lane  leading  to  Beverey.  It  was 
cultivated  for  three  years  without  any  perceptible 
alteration,  according  to  Dr.  Stokes  p. 

In  Englifh  Botany  it  is  added,  from  the  information 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker,  that  it  was  firft  oblerved  grow¬ 
ing  plentifully  in  a  field  near  Wrexham,  by  Mrs.  Nafh, 
who  planted  it  in  her  garden  near  Beverey,  whence 
probably  its  feeds  got  into  the  neighbouring  turnpike 
road  to  Omberfley,  and  thence  into  the  lane  leading  to 
Gregory’s  mill.  This  is  omitted  in  Dr.  Smith’s  pof- 
terior  publication  of  his  Flora. 

Dr.  Stokes  firft  clearly  afeertained  this  fpecies, 
which  in  many  refpcfh  is  clofely  allied  to  V.  Blattaria, 
but  does  not  feem  to  be  a  variety  of  it,  or  a  mule ;  for 
that  does  not  grow  where  this  is  found,  and  it  may  be 
copioufly  propagated  by  feed.  It  flowers  in  auguft 
and  feptember  k 

1  r .  Root  biennial.  Radical  leaves  ovate,  fubfeffile, 
naked,  even,  wrinkled,  fcarcely  crenate.  Stem  ereeft. 
Ample,  two  feet  high.  Branches  from  the  loweft  axils, 

1  Smith  brit.  m  Wither  and  engl.  bot.1  n  Engl.  bot. 

8  FI.  fib.  4.  91 .  n.  46.  t.  47.  Reichard  fyft. 

»  Stakes  in  With.  South  brit.  and  engl.  bat.  s  Engl.  bot. 
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ere  A,  fimple,  length  bf  the  ftem,  all  angular,  fubpu- 
befcent  with  hairs  clammy  at  the  tip.  Stem  leaves 
fcordatej  leitilfej  frtidoch,  wrinkled  arid  veined.  Ra¬ 
ceme  of  all  tenhin'atihg,  fimple,  a  Foot  iong.  1  Peduncles 
fimple,  folitary,  one-flowered.  Lower  leaflets  of  the 
calyx  commonly  fmaller  than  the  others.  Corolia  deep 
purple.  Filaments  purple,  bearded ;  in  the  three  up¬ 
per  ones  the  beard  is  white.  Anthers  kidney  form,  tbm- 
prefled,  blackifhi  with  fulvous  pollen.  Piftil  purple,  bent 
down  r.  Capfule  ovate-acuminate,  with  a  longitudinal 
ftreak  on  each  fide,  of  a  ftifF  coriaceous  fubftance,  the 
valves  when  ripe  cloven  to  the  middle :  partition 
doubled,  formed  from  the  edges  of  the  valves  bent  in. 
Receptacle  ovate-globular,  fpungy,  placed  in  the  axis 
of  the  fruit,  deciduous  when  ripe.  Seeds  many,  ovate - 
globular*  foihewhat  angular,  excavated,  brown  \ 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  and  of  Germany. 
Cultivated  in  i  597,  by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  from  may 
to  july*.  .  ...  . 

12.  Root  annual  fufiform.  Stem  about  threfe  feet 
high,ere<5t,  branched,  leafy,  angular;  ftnooth;  Leaves 
obovate -oblong,  doubly-ferrate,  fmooth,  embracing : 
root-leaves  fublyrate.  Racemes  terminating,  glandular- 
fiairy*  (tiff,  many-flowered.  Flowers  pedunclcd,  foli- 
tary;  yellow  ftreaked  more  or  lefs  with  purple,  having 
each  a  Angle  ovate  bratte  at  the  bafe  of  the  peduncle. 
Stamens  clothed  with  purple  hairs u;  Germ  globofe. 
Capfule  rather  oblong.  The  upper  part  bf  the  Item, 
as  well  as  the  germ,  calyx,  braftes,  and  upper  leaves, 
clothed  with  fliort  hairs  tipped  with  a  minute  globe  *. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe,  Germany*  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Engl'ahd,  in  clayey  and  gravelly  foils.  In 
Devonfhire*  Dorfetfhire  and  Cornwall  not  uncommon, 
as  about  Plymouth  arid  Alhburton.  Near  Rochelle r, 
by  the  river  Medway;  Between  Deptford  and  Green¬ 
wich.  In  a  lane  between  Mitcham  common  and  Car- 
Ihalton.  In  gardens  it  is  frequently  cultivated,  and  is 
Very  ornamental  ;  flowering  frbrri  July  to  november, 
or  even  later,  if  the  weather  be  mild; 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  F.  Howard  gathered  a  fpecirhen 
near  Lynn  in  Norfolk,  which  is  either  a  Variety  of 
this  with  a  large  purplifh  flower,  or  the  phceniceum  L] 

1 3 .  Leaves  of  white  Moth  Mullein  oblong,  fmooth, 
6afk  green.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  feriding  out 
two  Or  three  fide  branches.  Stem-leaves  oblong, 
fmooth*  embracing;  The  flowers  come  out  fingly 
from  the  fide  of  the  item,  upon  peduncles  an  inch  long, 
Corolla  white  within,  With  a  little  blufh  of  red  on  the 
toutfide.  Capfule  round.  Native  of  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy. 

[i  3.  Root  biennial.  Stem  about  two  feet  high, 
divided  at  the  Upper  part  into  feveral  branches  fpread- 
irig  bUt  at  right  angles.  Leaves  notched  all  round, 
cordate,  obtUfe,  lyrate  at  the  bafe,  arid  more  pubefeent 
than  in  V*  nigrum.  Flowers  middle-fized*  yellow 
with  purple-haired  filaments.  Native  of  Dauphine. 
It  feems  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  nigrum, 
from  Which  it  differs  principally  in  the  leaves,  the  dif- 
pofition  of  the  branches,  and  their  pUbefcerice  *. 

14.  Root  biennial.  Radical  leaves  repand,  or  ob- 
tufely  finUate-plnfiatifid  :  (lem-leaves  oblong,  waved, 
decurrent  a  little  at  the  bafe  on  each  fide  i  branch 
leaves  ovate  or  cordate,  a  little  decurrent ;  the  firft  of 
thefe  are  oppofite,  the  reft  alternate  \ 

Leaves  tomentofe  j  thofe  next  the  root  elongated, 
waved,  finuate-repand  ;  thofe  on  the  Item  feflile,  a 
little  decurrent.  Stem  low,  eredt,  tomentofe. 
Branches  numerous,  flcnder,  wand-like*  eredt,  tomen¬ 
tofe.  Flowers  feflile,  glomerate,  in  ah  interrupted 
lpike.  Corolla  fmall,  yellow.  Bradtes  cordate,  acu¬ 
minate,  ref  radted b. 

Native  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy  and  Barbary. 
Mr.  Miller  fays  Italy  and  Greece,  and  allb  the  rocks  of 
Gibraltar. — He  cultivated  it  in  1731.  It  flowers  in 
july  and  auguft 

Desfontaines  has  another  fpecles*  which  he  names 
Verbafcum  cordatum.  The  leaves  are  thick,  tomen¬ 
tofe,  hoary :  the  lower  cordate,  crenulate,  obtufe*  pe¬ 
tioled;  ftem-leaves  half- embracing,  acute,  quite  entire. 

Linn.  fyft.  *  Gxrtncr. .  *  Hort.  kew.  u  Smith  brit.  x  Eftgl.  bot. 
v  Wem.  z  Villars-.  a  Linn.  fpec.  b  Desfontaines.  *  Hort.  kew. 
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o*-  little  branched,  tomentofe,  eredi,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger.  He  found  it  in  Barbary  about 
Tlemfen. 

l5‘  .S£eiP  eredi,  a  foot  high,  tomentofe  at  the  bafe, 
becoming  fmooth  by  ag'e;  round,  branched  at  bottom; 
Lower  and  ftem-leaves  petioled,  two  inches  long, 
thickifh;  fmooth  above,  tomentofe  beneath  *  fegments 
Unequal,  oblong,  obtufe,  having  frequently  a  Angle 
bluht  tboth  or  tWo  i  leaves  under  the  branches  feflile, 
gafh-toothed.  Flowers  feflile  on  the  branches,  alter¬ 
nate,  remote,  three  ot  foiir  together *.  floral  leaves 
lanceolate,  entire,  longer  than  the  calyxes.  Calyx 
very  tomentofe  hoary. 

It  differs  from  V.  finuatum  in  having  the  leaves 
deeply  divided  and  petioled.  It  feems  doubtful  whether 
it  be  different  fromTournefort’s  plant  referred  to  above. 
This  was  found  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  by 
Forfkahl. 

16.  Stem  a  foot  high,  fmooth,  quite  fimple,  with  a 
leaf  or  two  at  bottom.  Radical  leaves  numerous, 
fcarcely  three  inches  long,  petioled,  lanceolate,  tboth- 
finuate  or  fubpinnacifid,  lefs  deeply  divided  at  the  bafe, 
acute  :  fegrrierits  lanceolate,  toothed,  the  larger  finufes 
tOothl'etted  i  ftem-leaves  entire.  Peduncles  from  the 
Bottom  to  the  very  top,  folitary,  remote,  an  inch  long, 
one-flowered,  floral-leaf  cordate,  fmall,  cufped,  at  the 
bale  bf  each  flower;  Segments  of  the  calyx  Unequal; 
three  oblong,  two  roundifh,  larger,  all  flightly  tooth- 
letted.  Corolla  yelloW.  Native  of  Spain,  on  hills 
towards  Ortaleza  ;  where  it  was  found  by  Barnades. 

.  V.  Ofbeckii  differs  in  having  a  leafy  ftem*  the  ftem- 
leaves  oblong,  petioled,  gafh-toothed,  the  peduncles 
and  calyxes  woolly; — V.  finuatum  is  diltinguifhed  by 
having  the  radical  leaves  very  blunt,  and  tomefttofe, 
the  flowers  feflile  and  aggregate  d. 

ly.  Stems  fpreading  ori  the  ground  on  all  Tides,  un¬ 
divided*  tHangular*  nervofe.  Leaves  oval,  cut  into  ir¬ 
regular  fegments :  the  upper  ones  fmaller,  almoft  fef- 
file*  the  lower  petioled.  Peduncles  woolly,  moil  of 
them  bifid,  frofti  the  bottom  of  the  leaves.  Calyx 
deeply  five-cleft*  woolly,  with  lanceolate  fegments. 
Filaments  very  fhort  refting  on  a  fcale  which  covers 
the  germ.  Anthers  obiong,  ere£t,  longer  than  the 
filaments;  Germ  almoft  round  :  ftyle  longer  than  the 
filaments  :  ftigma  entire  and  pointed.  The  whole 
plant  had  the  fmell  of  mufk.  Native  of  Spain  ;  where 
it  was  found  by  Ofbeck*.  Introduced  in  1775,  by 
MonfiThouin.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft.  BienniaP. 

18.  1  his  is  a  fhrub.  Half  a  foot  high,  ftifF,  and  very 
much  branched  :  branches  alternate,  round,  tomentofe, 
hoary :  the  lower  ones  becoming  naked  by  age. 
Leaves  feflile,  alternate,  lanceolate,  tomentofe,  attenu¬ 
ated  at  the  bafe,  obtufe,  with  tw®  blunt  fegments  on 
each  fide  at  bottom  :  a  bundle  of  flowers  in  the  axils : 
leaflets  wedge-fhaped*  entire;  Raceme  terminating, 
flexuofe,  branched  at  bottom,  rigid.  Peduncle  ending 
in  a  fpine.  Pedicels  rigid  fometimes  one-flowered; 
(often  inftead  of  a  pedicel  a  very  fpreading  fpine)  al¬ 
ternate  ot  oppofite;  under  each  a  minute  ovate  brable. 
Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate.  Corolla  fmall,  tomen¬ 
tofe  on  the  outfide.  Capfule  the  fizc  of  a  Coriander 
feed,  fmooth s.  Native  of  Candia  or  Crete.] 

i£;  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  flender  fibres.  The 
leaves  Which  fpread  flat  on  the  ground,  are  of  a  thick 
flefhy  fubftance,  of  an  ovate  fhape,  indented  on  their 
edges,  woolly,  and  bf  a  dark  green  colour ;  they  are 
feflile  or  fubfeffile,  embrace  the  crown  of  the  root,  and 
lie  over  each  other ;  they  continue  in  verdure  all  the 
year*  but  in  winter  change  to  a  much  darker  green. 
From  among  thefe  leaves  arife  feveral  fcapes  or  naked 
flender  ftalks*  about  four  inches  high,  which  divide  int« 
three  or  four  pedicels  at  the  top,  hairy  and  of  a  brown- 
purplifh  colour,  each  fuftaining  one  large  flower,  of  a 
fine  blue,  fo  deeply  divided  as  to  appear  to  be  five- 
petallcd ;  the  fegments  arc  oval,  obtufe,  and  fpread 
open  flat,  like  the  Auricula.  Calyx  funnel-fhaped, 
cut  into  five  obtufe  fegments.  Filaments  thick,  eredt. 
Anthers  flat,  clinging  to  the  ftyle,  as  in  Viola  and 
Meadia.  Capfule  oblong- ovate. 

[No  one  would  have  gueffed  from  the  habit  of  this 

-  Vahl.  c  Ofbeck’s  voyage,  f  Hort.  kew.  «Vahl. 

plant 
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plant  that  it  belonged  to  the  Verbafcums,  mod  of 
which  are  tall  and  fhowy,  with  leafy  Items  and  long 
fpikes  of  flowers  generally  yellow  ;  whereas  this  is  of 
very  humble  growth,  its  naked  flowering  Item  even  in 
gardens  feldom  exceeding  fix  inches  in  height :  its 
flowers  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  plant, 
of  a  bluifh  purple  colour,  and  highly  ornamental :  they 
make  their  appearance  in  may,  and  continue  fuecefiive- 
ly  in  blofTom  for  feveral  months.  Hence  this  is  a  de- 
firable  plant  to  cultivate,  efpecially  for  decorating  rock- 

work.  ..... 

It  grows  Ipontaneoufly  on  the  Pyrenees :  in  its  wild 

Hate  it  is  lower  than  in  our  gardens,  with  a  more  woolly 
foliage  enriched  with  various  tints s.  It  was  cultivated 
by  Mr.  Miller  in  1731".  Mr.  Curtis  thinks  that 
Parkinfon  probably  had  it  long  before ;  but  though 
he  has  figured  and  deferibed  it  well  in  his  Garden  of 
pleafant  flowers,  he  does  not  give  the  lead  hint  that  he 
poffeffed  the  growing  plant.  He  places  it  with  the 
Auriculas  or  Bear's -ears,  rather  in  compliance  with 
others,  than  from  his  own  judgement. 

Clufius,  in  his  fecond  appendix  to  his  Hidory  of 
plants  informs  us,  that  Venerius  fent  it  in  the  year  1600, 
from  the  Pyrenees,  to  John  ab  Hogelande,  and  Chrif- 
tian  Porret,  at  Bourdeaux.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Mod  of  the  forts  are  biennial,  and  may  be  increafed 
by  flowing  their  feeds  in  augud,  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
in  an  open  fituation,  where  the  plants  will  fometimes 
come  up  the  fucceeding  month,  and  will  endure  the 
winter’s  cold  very  well,  provided  they  have  a  dry  foil. 
In  february  tranfplant  them  where  they  are  to  remain, 
not  nearer  than  two  feet  afunder.  In  june  following 
they  will  flower  and  their  feeds  will  be  ripe  in  augud  or 
feptember.  But  as  the  feeds  frequently  lie  in  the 
ground  a  whole  year,  the  ground  fhould  not  be  difturb- 
ed.  Thefe  plants,  as  they  require  little  care,  may  be 
allowed  a  place  in  the  borders  of  large  gardens,  for  the 
variety  of  their  hoary  leaves,  and  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
flowers,  which  have  a  feent  lbmewhat  like  Violets.  If 
the  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter,  they  will  come  up 
without  care.  The  fourteenth  feldom  produces  good 
feeds  in  England. 

Ferrugineum  (n.  8.)  and  phceniceum  (n.  ti.)  have 
perennial  roots,  and  not  producing  good  feeds  here, 
are  increafed  by  offsets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in 
autumn,  time  enough  to  get  good  root  before  winter  ; 
otherwife  they  will  not  flower  the  following  dimmer. 
Thefe  plants  thrive  belt  in  a  Tandy  loam,  and  fhould  be 
planted  in  an  ead  border,  where  they  have  only  the 
morning  fun,  for  they  do  not  thrive  well  when  they  are 
much  expofed  to  the  fun. 

19.  This  alfo  is  perennial,  and  is  ufually  propagated  by 
offsets,  which  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the  old  plant; 
thefe  fhould  be  taken  off  in  autumn,  and  planted  in 
fmall  pots  filled  with  light  fandy  earth  :  they  mud  al¬ 
ways  have  a  fhady  fituation,  for  they  will  not  thrive 
when  they  are  expofed  to  the  fun. 

[It  is  very  hardy,  but  requires  a  north  afpeft  in  the 
dimmer,  and  to  be  carefully  watered  in  dry  weather. 
It  will  grow  in  almod  any  foil !. 

Verbascum.  See  Bucbnera ,  Buddlea,  Celfia ,  Phlomis , 

Primula .] 

VERBENA.  ( of  Pliny,  q.  Herbena.  Being  the  favourite 

herb  ufed  in  the  Jacred  rites  of  the  heathen.  Or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Pliny,  from  verro ;  being  ufed  to  fweep  and  cleanfe 
Jupiter's  table  or  altar  for  facrificing.  Others  derive  it 
from  viriditas :  others  again  fay  it  is  q.  Veneris  vena. 
Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  derivation.  In  Greek  it  is 
Iff060T0s1.ii,  the  Jacred  herb ,  becaufe  bunches  of  it  were  fuf- 
pended  in  lujlrations.  Any  herb  ufed  in  the  Jacred  rites 
was  called  by  thefe  names.') 

Lin. gen.  n.  32.  Reich,  n.  35.  Schreb.n.  43.  Gtertn. 

66.  Tournef.  t.  94.  Vaill.  Jujf.  109.  Sherardia 
l  aill.  Rlairia  Ho  11ft.  adl.  angl.  Gtertn.  t.  56. 

Clajj  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia.  f.  Didynamia  Gym- 
nofpermia. 

Nat.  Order  of  PerfonaU.  Vitices  Juff. 
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Generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  angular,  tubular,  linear,  five¬ 
toothed,  the  fifth  toothlet  truncate,  permanent. 

Cor.  orte-petalled,  unequal :  tube  cylindrical,  ftraight 
for  the  length  of  the  calyx,  then  widening  and  curved 
in  *.  border  fpreading,  half-five-cleft :  fegments  rounded, 
almoft  equal* 

Stam.  filaments  two  or  four,  briftle-fhaped,  very  fhort 
lying  within  the  tube  of  the  corolla;  two  of  them 
fhorter  (when  there  are  four.)  Anthers  curved  in,  as 
many  as  there  are  filaments. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cornered.  Style  Ample,  filiform,  length 
of  the  tube.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Per.  very  flender,  and  fcarcely  manifefl,  or  almoft  none* 
Calyx  containing  the  feeds. 

Seeds  two  or  four,  oblong* 

Obs.  Sherardia  Vaill.  contains  the  feeds  and  two 
anthers  within  a  narrow  calyx. 

V.  lappulacea  bears  echinated  feeds  and  two  anthers 
within  an  inflated  calyx. 

Verbena  Vaill.  produces  obtufe  feeds  and four  anthers * 
essential  Character* 

Cor.  funnel-fhaped,  almoft  equal,  curved.  Cal.  one 
of  the  teeth  truncate.  Seeds  two  or  four,  naked  of 
very  thinly  arilled.  Stam.  two  or  four. 

species. 

*  Two-flamened ,  two  -feeds d. 

1.  Verbena  orubica.  Betony-leaved  Vervain. 

Lin.fpec.  27.  Reich.  1.  52.  Willd.  1.  n bort. 
cliff.  10.  Pluk.  phyt.  t .  228./.  4.  id  t.  327. 
f  7. 

Sherardia  urticae  folio  fubtus  incano,  floribus  violaceis, 
Ehret.  pidl.  t.  5./.  1. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  very  long  leafy. 

2.  Verbena  indica.  Indian  Vervain. 

Lin.fpec.  iq.fyft.  66.  Reich.  1.  52.  Willd.  1.  115. 
Jacqu.  obf.  4.  7.  t.  86. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  very  long  fiejhy  naked,  leaves  lan¬ 
ceolate-ovate  obliquely-toothed,  ft em  even. 

[3.  Verbena  jamaicenfis.  Jamaica  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  iq.fyft.  66.  Reich.  1.  52.  Willd.  r. 
1 1 5.  hort.  cliff.  10.  Jacqu.  obf.  4.  6.  /.  85. 
Brown,  jam.  116.  n.  2.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  171.  /. 
107./.  1. 

Valerianoides.  Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  270. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  very  long  flejhy  naked,  leaves  fpa - 
tulate-ovate ferrate,  ftem  rough-haired. 

4.  Verbena  mutabilis.  Changeable  Vervain. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1 15.  Jacqu.  colledl.  2.  334. 
icon.  rar. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  very  long  flefhy  naked,  leaves  ovate 
produced  at  the  bafe  toothed  rugged  tomentofe  beneath , 
ftem  Jhrubby. 

5.  Verbena  ariftata.  Awn-bradled  Vervain. 

Vahl  eel.  2.  2. 

Two-flamened ,  leaves  oblong  ferrate,  fpikes  elongated 
bradles  ovate  acuminate  longer  than  the  feed,  ftem 
Jhrubby. 

6.  Verbena  prifmatica.  Prifm-calyxedV'ervain. 

Lin.fpec.  iq.  Reich.  1.  53.  Willd.  1.  116.  Jacqu. 
colledl.  2.  301.  icon.  rar.  Brown. jam.  115.  n.  1. 
Sloan,  jam.  1.  172.  /.  107.  /.  2.  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 
qo.f.  1. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  loofe,  calyxes  alternate  prifmath 
truncate  amned,  leaves  ovate  obtufe.  ] 

7.  Verbena  mexicana.  Mexican  Vervain. 

Lin.fpec.  28.  Reich.  1.  53.  Willd.  1.  it 6* 

V.  mex.  trachelii  folio,  fru&u  aparines.  Dill .  elth. 
407.  /.  302./  389. 

Blairia  mexicana.  Gartn.frudl.  1.  265. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  loofe,  calyxes  of  the  fruit  reflexed 
rounded-twin  hifpid . 

8.  Verbena  ftoechadifolia. 

Lin.fpec.  iq.  Reich.  1.  53.  Willd L  1.  116.  Brown, 
jam.  1 16.  n.  4.  t.  g.f.  1.  Pluk.  fpec.  6.  ic.  162. 
/.  1.  (Lavandula.) 

Sherardia  nodiflora  ftoechadis  ferratifolii  folio*  Vaill. 
fex.  49. 

Two-flamened,  fpikes  ovate,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate - 
plaited,  ftem  jhrubby. 


fc-Curtis. 


h  Hort.  kew. 


1  Curtis. 


**  Four* 
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$•  'Verbena  globiflora.  Globe-flowered  Vervain. 

Ltti.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  116;  L' Merit,  flirp.  t.  23. 

.  t  12. 

Nepeta  maxima,  Acre  albo,  fpica  habitiore.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  173.  t.  108./.  1. 

Fcur-ft  amened,  Jpikes  in  globular  heads ,  leaves  lanceolate 
crenate  wrinkled  rugged ,  flem  florubby. 

10.  \  eroena  javanica.  Java  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1 17.  Burnt,  ind.  1 2.  t.  G.fl.  2. 
Blairia  javanica.  Gartn.  frudl.  1.  265. 

Four  ft  amened,  Jpikes  cylindrical ,  leaves  rhomb-ovate 
crenate, flem  erect.'] 

11.  Verbena  nodiflora.  Creeping  Vervain. 

Lin. Jpec.  1S.Jyfl.66.  Reich.  1.  54.  Willd.  1.  117. 
hort.  cliff,  n.fl.  zeyl.  n.  399.  Burnt,  ind.  t.  6.f. 
1.  Brown,  jam.  116.  n.  3.  Gron.virg.  7.  Swartz 
obj.  17.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  17.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  15. 
V.  nodiflora.  Bauh.  pin.  169.  prodr.  125.  Matth. 
742.  Dodart  ic.  Imperati  673.  ic.  Bauh.  hifl.  3. 
444.  Raii  hifl.  536.  Mor. hift.  J.  11 . /.  25./.  8. 
V.  nodifl.  cap.  obi.  f.  V.  nodifl.  Imperati,  Barr.  ic. 

8S5- 

V.  repens  nodiflora.  Park.theat.  6 75. 

Blairia  nodiflora.  Gartn.Jrub 1.  1.266. 

Zapania  nodiftora.  Lamarck  illuftr.  n.  248.  t.  17 ./.  2. 
Four -Ji amened,  Jpikes  conical-headed ,  leaves  wedge- 
Jhaped,  toothed,  flem  creeping. 

12.  Verbena  bonarienfis.  Clufter -flowered  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  28.  Reich.  1.  54.  Willd.  1.  117.  hort. 

cliff.  1 1 .  upj.  8.  Gacrtn.  fruft.  1.  315.  Kniph. 
crig.  cent.  2.  n.  98.  Fill.  elth.  406.  /.  300./. 
387. 

Four-ftamened,  Jpikes  in  bundles,  leaves  lanceolate  em¬ 
bracing. 

13.  Verbena  haftata.  Halber d-leaved  Vervain. 

Lin. Jpec.  29.  Reich.  1.  54.  Willd.  1.  118.  hort. 

upj.  8.  Iltrm.  par  ad.  ,242.  ic. 

Four-ftamened,  Jpikes  long  acuminate ,  leaves  haftate. 

[14.  Verbena  triphylla.  Three-leaved  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1 1 8 .  L"  Her  it.  flirp.  1.  21. 
t.  11.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  367. 

Aloyfia  citrodora.  Ortega  et  Pal.  diff. 

Four-ftavtened  flowers  panicled ,  leaves  in  threes,  flem 
Jhrubby. 

1 5.  Verbena  lappulacea.  Burry  Vervain. 

Lin. Jpec.  iS.Jyft.  66.  Reich .  i.  53.  Willd.  1.  118. 
Jacqu.  obj.  1.  37.  /.  24.  amer.  pi  ft.  io.  t.  9. 
Swartz  obj.  16.  Brown,  jam.  116.  n.  5.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  174 . no./.  1.  (Sco  P  *da.) 

Burferia  Loefl  it.  194.  n.  69. 

Blairia  Houft.  Amm>  herb.  277. 

Four -Ji  amened,  fruiting  calyxes  rcundijh  inflated,  feeds 
echinale. 

16.  Verbena  Forfkaelii.  Arabian  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  118.  Vahl  Jymb.  3.  6. 
Phryma  Forfk.  cat.  Arab.  1 1 5- 

Four-ftamened ,  fruiting  calyxes  roundiflo  beak-acumi¬ 
nate  reflexed,  feeds  rounded,  wrinkled.] 

17.  Verbena  Carolina.  Carolina  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  in.  Jyft.  66.  Reich.  1.  54.  Willd.  1. 
1 1 9.  Dill.  elth.  407 .  t.  3  o  1 .  /.  3  8  8 .  Raii Juppl. 
app.  249.  n.  10. 

j'our-flamened,  Jpikes  filiform,  leaves  undivided  lanceolate 
ferrate  bluntijh  JubJeffile . 

1 3.  Verbena  urticifolia.  Mettle-leaved  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  29. Jyft.  66.  Reich.  1.  55.  JVilld.  r.  119. 
hort.  cliff.  11.  upj  9.  Gron.  virg.  7.  Sabb.  hort. 
rom.  3.  t.  55.  Kniph.' oTtg.  cent.  11.  Mor.  hifl. 
3,  41 8./.  11.  t.  25./.  3. 

V.  peregrina.  Dod.  pempt.  125. 

V.  urticae  folio  canadenfls.  Hort.  par.  (A  Mor.  preelud. 
Raii  hifl.  536. 

Four-ftamened ,  Jpikes  filiform  panicled,  leaves  undivided 
ovate  ferrate  acute  petioled. 

[19.  Verbena  fcabra.  Rugged-leaved  Vervain.  Vahl 
flhd.  2.  2. 

Four-ftamened ,  Jpikes  filiform-,  fruiting  calyxes  patu¬ 
lous  ovate ,  leaves  ovate  very  rugged  ferrate,  upper  - 
moft  alternate. 

20.  Verbena  Aubletia.  Cut-leaved  Roje  Vervain. 

Lin.  jyft.  66.  JVilld.  1.  11 9. Juppl.  86.  Ait.  kew. 
1.  33.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  82.  t.  176.  Refz.  aft. 
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holm.  1773.  144.  /.  5.  Medicus  aft.  paiat.  3/ 

,  phyj.  194.  t.  7.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  308. 

Obletia.  Journ.de  Rozier,  introd.  1.  367.  /.  2. 
Buchnera  canadfcnfls,.  I_,in.  mant.  88 .jyft.  ed.  13.  478. 
Four-ftamened,  Jpikes  loofe Jolitary,  leaves  trifid gajhed.  J 

21.  Verbena  ipuria.  Canadian  Vervain. 

Lin. Jpec.  19.  Reich.  1.55.  Willd.  1.  1 19..  hort.  upj.  8. 
V.  humilior,  foliis  incifis.  Clayt.  virg.  8. 

V.  urticte  folio  canadenfls^  foliis  incifis,  flore  majore.- 
Hort.  reg.  par. 

Four-ftamened,  Jpikes  filiform,  leaves  multifld-laciniatci 
Jlems  numerous. 

22.  Verbena  officinalis.  Common  Vervain . 

Lin.  Jpec.  19.  Jyft.  67.  Reich.  1.  55.  Willd.  1. 
120.  hort.  cliff.  1  r.  fl.  Juec.  n.  30.  mat.  med.  38. 
If  oodv.  Juppl.  t.  218.  Hudj.  angl.  249.  JVither. 
arr.  ed.  3.  520.  Smith  brtt.  609 ,  engl.  hot.  t. 
767.  Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  41.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n. 

7 6.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  515.  Abbot,  bedj.  n.  423. 

V.  dan.  t.  628.  Hall,  helv .  n.  219.  Hoffm. 
germ.  9.  t.  2.  Roth.  germ.  1.  254.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  26.  Krcck.  fllej.  n.  40.  Neck,  gallob.  15. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  749.  Grant z  anftr.  3  2  8.  Saw v. 

menjp.  27 9.  Pillars  daUph.  2.  362.  Allien, 

pedem.  n.  1 60.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  1 6,  Thunbj 
jap.  22.  Lour,  cochinch.- 27 .  ed.  Willd.  33.  I.tidw .• 
eft.  t.  149.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  4.  ».  92. 

re/».  3.  /.  56.  Bulliard  herb.  t.  215.  A?- 

mark  illuftr.  n.  2g6.  t.  17./.  1.  Plenck  ic.  t.  17, 
Blackw.  t.  41.  RegnaUlt  hot.  ic. 

V.  communis  coeruleo  fiore.  Bauh.  pin.  269.  Tournef, 
inft.  200.  Dodart  ic.  Mor.  hifl.  f.  u.  /.  25.  /  1 
Verbena.  Riv.  man.  t.  56. 

V.  vulgaris.  Bauh.hfl.  3.  443.  Chj.  hifl.  2.  45.  2, 
Raii  hift.  5 3$-Jyn-  236. 

V.  communis.  Ger.  580.  1.  emac.  718.  i, 

V.  mafcula.  Brunf.i.  119. 

V.  mas  f  recta  &  vulgaris.  Park,  theat .  675.  1. 
Verbenaca.  Matth.  1052.  Camcr.  epit.  797. 

210. 

V.  reda.  Dod.  pempt.  15c}.  1. 
j3.  V.  lufitanica  lacifolia  procerior.  Tournef.  inft.  too. 
Miller. 

Four-ftamened,  Jpikes  filiform  panicled,  leaves  multifid 
laciniate,  flem  Jubftolitary. 

23.  Verbena  lupina.  Trailing  Vervain. 

Lin.  Jpec.  29.  Jyft.  67.  Reich.  1.  5/.  /77Z/7.  f , 

120.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.17.  Kniph.  cent.  12.  n.  99 v 
Cluj.  hifl.  2.  46.  Dod.  pempt.  150.  2.-  Bauh . 
7/.  3.  444.  ivrz/7  hift  536. 

V.  fupina  f.  foemina,  Park,  theat.  675.  2. 

V.  facra.  Ger.  580.  2.  718.  2. 

V.  tenuifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  269.  Tournef.  inft.  200.- 

TlAr.  hfl.J.  11.  /.  25./.  7. 

Four-ftamened,  jpikes  filiform  Jolitary,  leaves  bipinnatiftd. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  arifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  near  three  feet 
high,  divided  into  three  or  four  branches.  I. eaves  ob  - 
long-ovate,  placed  by  pairs,  deeply  ferrate,  deep  green 
above,  but  hoary  beneath  ;  their  foot-ftalks  are  ffiort, 
and  have  leafy  borders  running  from  the  bafe  of  the 
leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  thick  terminating  fpikes 
about  a  foot  in  length  ;  they  are  large,  of  a  fine  blue 
colour,  and  have  frnall  acute-pointed  leaves  intermixed 
with  them.  They  come  out  in  june  and  july,  ancf 
when  the  feafon  proves  warm,  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn.  It  is  biennial,  and  a  native  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  feeds  were  fent  to  Mr.  Philip  Miller  by 
Mr.  Robert  Millar,  from  Panama, 

2.  [This  is  an  annual  plant,  very  much  refembling 
the  jamaicenfis,  but  ealily  diflinguifhed  from  it  by  the 
item  and  branches  being  fmooth,  except  the  bale  of 
the  leaves  and  the  part  of  the  branches  between  the 
leaves,  which  are  ciliate.  The  leaves  alfo  are  much 
narrower,  being  truly  lanceolate  and  drawn  to  a  point 
at  both  ends.  The  fpike  is  the  fame,  but  the  colour 
of  the  corolla  is  purple  k, 

Linneus  diftinguifhes  this  from  the  next  fpecies,  by 
the  flem  being  green,  and  the  leaves  being  waved,  anil 
not  at  all  ciliate.  Whereas  in  that  the  flem  is  purple, 
and  the  leaves  ferrate,  and  ciliate  at  the  bafe, 
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Native  of  Ceylon.  Flowers  in  angufl,  and  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  17321.  But  Mr.  Miller’s 
indica  feems  to  be  the  jamaicenfis ;  for  he  fays  it  is  a 
native  of  moil  of  the  iflands  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
quotes  Sloane’s  name.  What  he  calls  jamaicenfis 
(n.  12.)  he  fays  is  a  perennial  plant,  with  fhorter  fpikes, 
and  fmall  white  flowers,  and  that  it  was  faid  to  come 
from  Senegal  in  Africa.  Here  is  fome  unaccountable 
blunder;  but  it  cannot  be  the  jamaicenfis  of  Linneus. 

3.  Stem  three  or  four  feet  high,  very  much  branched 
anddiffufed,  and  being  fuffrutefeent  at  the  bafe  it  feems 
to  be  more  than  annual.  Stem  and  branches  rough  with 
hairs.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  obtufe  or  acute,  ferrate, 
gradually  and  for  a  confiderable  length  attenuated  at 
the  bafe.  From  the  axil  between  two  oppofite 
branches  comes  forth  a  flefhy  fpike,  a  foot  long,  un¬ 
equally  cylindrical,  ftiff  and  green  ;  the  flowers  blow 
in  fucceflion,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  very  few  to¬ 
gether,  violet-coloured,  with  the  throat  and  long  (lender 
incurved  tube  white  :  Anthers  fulphur-coloured.  After 
the  corolla  is  fallen,  the  ftyle  Hands  out  of  the  fpike  m. 

After  each  flower  follows  in  a  greenifli-brown  calyx 
or  hulk,  one  feed  or  rather  hulk,  fomething  like  wheat 
in  fhape  and  colour,  only  fmaller,  and  eafily  divifible 
into  two,  both  being  clofe  covered  with  the  fame  mem¬ 
brane  ;  they  are  in  a  cavity  on  the  fide  of  the  fpike, 
and  are  covered  with  three  fiiarp,  brownilh,  mem¬ 
branous  leaves. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other  iflands  of 
the  Weft  Indies. 

It  is  much  uled  in  clyfters  for  the  belly-ach,  and  by 
fome  in  poultices,  with  onions,  for  the  dropfy.  A  de- 
codtion  of  it  with  or  without  Lime-roots,  drank  very 
warm,  is  counted  a  powerful  fudorific,  and  good  in  the 
dropfy.  It  is  much  in  repute  among  the  Indians  and 
Negroes,  for  the  cure  of  moft  difeafes n.  Jacquin  re¬ 
marks  that  the  plant  has  an  herbaceous  tafte,  fome- 
what  like  the  green  pod  of  the  kidney- bean,  with  a 
flight  pungency  on  the  tongue. 

Cultivated  in  1714,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort. 
Biennial  °. 

4.  This  is  an  upright  branchy  fhrub  with  a  fomewhat 
fquare  trunk  of  about  fix  feet  high;  the  younger 
branches  are  fharply  tetragonal,  greener,  and  more 
villofe  :  the  leaves  are  oppofite,  tootftalked,  ovate, 
fharp,  ferrated,  wrinkled,  roughifh  and  villofe  above, 
tomentofe  beneath  :  their  length  is  about  five  inches : 
the  fpike  is  terminal,  flefhy,  cylindric,  fomewhat  vil¬ 
lofe,  leaflefs,  and  at  length  about  a  foot  and  half  long  : 
the  flowers  are  at  firft  extremely  deep  fcarlet,  and  af¬ 
terwards  rofc  or  flefh-coloured  :  the  braftes  are  longer 
than  the  calyxes,  green,  villofe,  and  upright,  with  the 
two  exterior  teeth  longer  than  the  reft  and  fetaceous. 
Native  of  South  America p. 

5.  This  is  a  fhrub,  with  four-cornered  branches,  of 
a  fomewhat  afh-coloured  purple  colour.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  on  fhort  petioles,  an  inch  and  half  long,  attenu¬ 
ated  to  both  ends,  acute  at  the  tip,  equally  ferrate,  quite 
entire  at  the  bafe,  having  minute  villofe  hairs  fcattered 
over  them,  nerved  above,  nerved  and  veined  beneath  ; 
nerves  hoary.  Spikes  terminating,  often  half  a  foot 
long,  imbricate.  Bracles  ovate,  fubciliate,  acuminate, 
drawn  out  into  an  awn  almoft  as  long  as  the  bradte. 
Rachis  hollowed  out  alternately.  Calyx  fhorter  than 
the  brafte  :  flowering  calyx  fpreading  a  little  and  curved 
outwards ;  fruiting  concealed  within  the  cavity  of  the 
rachis,  angular,  the  fide  oppofite  to  the  cavity  of  the 
rachis  convex,  the  other  flat  and  margined.  Style 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  :  ftigma  (lightly  bifid.  Seeds 
two. — It  differs  from  V.  mutabilis  in  having  the  leaves 
gradually  narrowing  into  the  petiole,  not  fuddenly 
acuminate  ;  the  bractes  ovate,  ending  in  an  awn,  not 
lanceolate  and  acute  ;  the  calyxes  fhorter  than  the 
brafte.  Fountain  South  America  by  von  Rohr  q. 

6-  This  is  a  fhrub  growing  in  the  Caribbee  iflands  : 
the  item  and  branches  are  round,  finooth,  and  armed 
wuh  ftraight,  fcattered,  black  fpines  :  the  leaves  are  bi- 
pinnate,  often  of  four  pair,  fometimes  of  five  or  three  ; 
vwm  an  uncertain  number  of  pinnules,  twelve,  more  or 
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lefs :  they  are  linear-oblong,  fharpifh,  finooth,  fubfef- 
file,  and  fmall :  the  racemes  are  lax,  terminal,  and  ax¬ 
illary  ;  about  half  a  foot  long  ;  with  the  proper  foot- 
ftalks  about  two  inches  long,  fpreading,  and  at  the  tips 
colledting  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  into 
a  roundifb  head:  they  are  feflile,  and  of  a  fragrant fmell. 

Native  of  Jamaica.  Annual r.] 

7.  This  has  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  which  rifes  five  or  fix 
feet  high,  and  divides  into  feveral  branches.  Leaves 
feflile,  oblong,  ferrate,  ending  in  acute  points,  two 
inches  long,  one  inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  of  a  lio-ht 
green  colour  on  both  Tides.  The  branches  are  termi¬ 
nated  by  (lender  loofe  fpikes  of  fmall  pale  flowers,  the 
calyxes  of  which  afterwards  become  fwelled  and  almoft 
globular  ;  they  are  reflexed,  and  fet  with  flinging  hairs. 

[Stem  four-cornered,  rugged  at  the  edges.  Branches 
oppofite,  dichotomous  at  top.  Racemes  at  the  forks 
long.  Leaves  cordate,  oblong,  rugged,  on  very  fhort 
petioles'. 

The  leaves,  ftem,  and  efpecially  the  feeds  are  fo  hil- 
pid  as  to  adhere  obftinately  to  the  fingers  and  clothes. 
Flowers  pale  purple.  Spikes  moftly  three  together, 
from  a  long  fpan  to  a  foot  or  even  two  feet  in  length, 
unbranched.  Seeds  two,  inclofed  in  a  hilpid  calyx, 
refembling  the  fruit  of  Galium  Aparine.  At  firft  thev 
are  eredt  and  quadrangular,  but  afterwards  become 
round,  and  hang  down,  fo  that  many  of  the  feeds  fall 
out.  Native  of  Mexico.  It  flowered  in  the  Eltham 
garden  in  1726,  in  feptember ;  but  in  the  following 
years  in  July  and  auguft  '. 

Gmrtner  deferibes  the  two  feeds  as  bony,  united  into 
an  ovate  globule,  on  one  fide  convex  and  tubercled, 
on  the  other  finooth,  flattifh  or  (lightly  concave,  pale  ; 
they  are  faftened  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx,  which 
covers  them,  and  lefves  for  a  pericarp.] 

It  flowers  late,  but  in  good  years  the  feeds  ripen  in 
England. 

.0 

8.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  five  or 
fix  feet  high.  Leaves  oppofite  on  fhort  foot-ftalks, 
lanceolate,  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad, 
ferrate,  the  teeth  of  the  jags  coming  from  the  point  of 
a  fold  or  plait.  Flowers  on  long  naked  ftalks  from  the 
axils,  blue,  and  collefted  in  oval  heads.  They  appear 
late  in  autumn,  and  unlefs  the  feafon  prove  warm  the 
feeds  rarely  ripen  in  England  ;  but  the  plants  may  be 
kept  two  or  three  years  in  a  warm  ftove. 

T Browne  fays  it  is  biennial  or  triennial,  and  flretches 
by  a  flender  woody  ftalk  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix 
feet.  It  has  a  great  number  of  oblong  ferrate  veined 
leaves,  that  have  a  fine  down  underneath. 

Native  of  Jamaica,  and  the  continent  of  America.] 

Mr.  Miller  had  the  feed  from  La  Yera  Cruz  by  Dr. 
Houftoun.  He  therefore  cultivated  it  before  i733,in 
which  year  Dr.  Houftoun  died. 

[9.  This  is  a  fragrant  fhrub.  Stem  ere  ft,  branched, 
afh-coloured,  the  height  of  a  man.  Branches  eredt, 
round,  like  the  ftem.  Branchlets  rugged,  pithy,' 
bay-coloured.  Shoots  villofe,  rugged,  from  four- 
cornered  round,  green  at  top.  Leaves  oppofite, 
feldom  three  together,  fpreading,  fharp  at  both  ends., 
crenate  or  bluntly  ferrate,  except  at  the  bafe,  where 
they  are  entire,  attenuated  into  the  petiole,  marked  with 
lines  above,  and  with  eredt,  alternate,  prominent  nerves 
beneath,  very  much  veined,  wrinkled,  villofe,  rugged, 
reclining,  permanent,  fragrant.  Petioles  fhorter  than 
the  leaf,  round  on  one  fide,  grooved  or  fiat  on  the 
other,  villofe,  edged  with  the  decurrent  leaf.  Heads 
terminating,  axillary,  peduncled,  roundifh,  bracked,  im¬ 
bricate.  Peduncles  eredt,  Angle  or  two  from  each 
axil,  fcarcely  longer  than  half  the  leaf,  villofe,  rugged. 
Flowers  feflile,  one  to  each  bradte,  very  clofe,  com- 
prefled,  white.  Bradtes  imbricate,  ovate,  acute,  hir¬ 
sute,  longer  than  the  calyxes,  permanent.  Calyx  two- 
parted,  comprefled,  very  fmall :  fegments  roundifh, 
one  fometimes  two-toothed,  concave,  eredt,  hirfute; 
becoming  two  roundifh  concave  membranaceous  vil¬ 
lofe  arils,  each  clothing  one  of  the  feeds,  which  aje 
hemifpherical,  prefled  clofe,  flat  on  one  fide,  gibbous 
and  finooth  on  the  other.  The  perianth  becomes  a 
bipartile  or  two-leaved  aril  not  only  in  this,  but  in 
mexicana  and  nodiflora. 

r  Jacquin.  *  Linn.  fpec.  1  Dill.  elth. 
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This  fpecies  differs  from  V.  ftoechadifolia  in  having 
fiat  lanceolate  leaves,  whereas  in  that  they  are  linear 
and  plaited  :  —  from  V.  triphylla  in  having  the  flowers 
in  heads,  not  panicled,  the  leaves  oppofite,  not  in 
whorls  : — from  V.  nodifiora,  in  having  a  fhrubby  ftem. 
Native  of  South  America,  probably  about  Buenos 
Ayres.  Cultivated  many  years  back  in  the  Paris  garden ; 
where  it  is  in  flower  or  fruit  the  whole  year". 

to.  Spikes  fubcylindrical,  thicker  at  the  bafe. 
Calyx,  when  ripe,  two-valved.  Seeds  united  into  a 
•  globe,  piano-  convex,  fmooth,  whitifh*.  Native  of  Java. 

it.  Roots  Ample,  filiform.  Stems  herbaceous, 
creeping,  afcending,  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length,  fubdivided,  roundifh,  marked  with  lines,  fmooth. 
Leaves  oppofite  and  deculfated,  on  flhort  petioles, 
cuneate-obovate,  ferrate-toothed,  nerved,  thickifh, 
fmooth  on  both  fides,  having  pores  underneath.  Pe¬ 
duncles  folitary,  terminating,  eredt,  angular.  Spike 
terminating,  roundifh,  compofed  of  finall  whitifh  or 
rofe-coloured  flowers,  feparated  by  bradtes,  which  are 
feffile,  imbricate,  fquare,  acuminate,  concave,  coloured. 
Calyx  compreffed  a  little,  two-toothed  :  teeth  eredt, 
keeled,  ciliate  at  the  back.  Tube  of  the  corolla  longer 
than  the  calyx,  but  fcarcely  curved  in  :  border  flightly 
five-cleft ;  the  upper  fegment  emarginate,  almoft  up¬ 
right,  fhorter  ;  the  anterior  ones  equal,  fpreading  ;  the 
middle  one  three-notched.  Anthers  twin,  yellow. 
Germ  two-grooved  :  ftyle  fhort,  thick  :  ftigma  fub- 
capitate,  green.  Seeds  two,  roundifh,  flatter  on  one 
fide,  covered  by  a  membrane  forming  a  fort  of  thin  cap- 
fule  y.  Native  of  the  four  continents :  found  near 
Naples,  and  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily;  in  the  Eaft  Indies 
and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon;  in  Barbary  near  Cafsa;  in 
America  in  the  province  of  Virginia,  and  fome  of  the 
Weft  India  iflands;  and  in  the  ifle  of  Tanna  in  the 
South  feas.  Mr.  Miller  had  the  feeds  from  Jamaica  by 
Dr.  Plouftoun  ;  he  therefore  cultivated  it  before  1733.] 

12.  This  has  four-cornered  ftalks  which  rife  to  the 
height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  fending  out  fide  branches  by 
pairs.  Leaves  three  inches  long,  and  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  ferrate.  .  Spikes  terminating,  cluftered,  the  longeft 
about  two  inches,  the  others  about  half  as  long. 
Flowers  blue,  appearing  late  in  fummer,  and  not  often 
fucceeded  by  good  feeds  in  England. 

[Seeds  four,  oblong,  on  one  fide  a  little  convex, 
ftriated,  ferruginous,  on  the  other  fome  what  angular, 
whitifh,  rugged  with  minute  callofe  dots,  liirrounded 
by  a  prominent  rim  z. 

Native  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Firft  raifed  in  the 
Eltham  garden  from  feeds  taken  from  dried  fpecimens 
lent  from  thence.  The  flowers  are  fmall,  {lightly 
«urved  in,  tinged  with  purple  a.] 

tj.  This  fends  up  many  four-cornered  furrowed 
ftalks  from  the  root,  which  rife  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
Leaves  oppofite,  oblong,  about  three  inches  long,  and 
an  inch  broad  near  the  bafe,  ending  in  acute  points, 
deeply  ferrate  on  (lender  petioles.  From  the  fame 
joints  come  out  fhort  branches,  fet  with  fmaller  leaves 
of  the  fame  form.  The  ftalks  are  terminated  by  lpikes 
of  blue  flowers  in  clufters,  which  appear  in  atiguft  ; 
and  if  the  autumn  prove  favourable,  the  feeds  will 
r-pen  about  the  middle  of  Odtober.  Native  of  Canada. 
‘Mr.  Miller  fays  it  grows  naturally  in  moft  parts  of 
North  America. — [It  was  cultivated  by  him  in  1731 b. 

.14.  This  is  a  very  lweet-fmelling  under- fhrub.  Stem 
upright,  branched,  round,  afln-coloured,  a  fathom  in 
height.  Branches  three  or  four  in  a  whorl,  fpreading 
very  much,  rugged.  Branchlets  fix-cornered,  bay- 
coloured.  Leaves  generally  three  together,  fometimes 
four,  fpreading,  linear-lanceolate,  fharp  at  both  ends, 
entire,  fcarcely  apparently  muricate  on  the  upper  fur- 
face  and  efpecially  at  the  edges,  rugged,  nerved  ;  the 
nerve  channelled  above,  prominent  beneath  ;  nervelets 
fpreading,  parallel,  Ample;  of  a  bright  green-colour, 
and  very  pleafant  fmell  like  that  of  the  lemon.  In 
younger  plants  the  leaves  are  lanceolate,  loolely  tooth¬ 
ed  or  ferrate.  Petioles  very  fhort,  round  on  one  fide, 
channelled  on  the  other.  Flowers  in  an  erect  termi¬ 
nating  panicle,  compofed  of  fpikes,  ftriated,  villofe, 

u  L  Heruier.  x  Gartner.  r  Swartz.  z  Gartner. 
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bi acted,  with  a  few  leaves  intermixed  at  bottom. 
Spikes  whorled  by  threes,  fpreading;  the  lower  ones 
axi  lary  ;  the  upper  ones  fometimes  vertically  double. 
Each  flower  is  ere  ft,  feffile,  very  pale  violet,  fweet. 
Bradtes  ovate,  acuminate,  concave,  under  the  flowers  j 
and  there  are  other  fmaller  ones  under  the  fpikes. 
Calyx  four-toothed,  villofe, dufley:  fegments  acute, ere&! 
Tube  ot  the  coiolla  pubefeent,  hairy  within,  violet, 
length  of  the  calyx:  border  four-parted,  fpreading,  nearly 
equal;  fegments  roundifh,  obtufe,  fomewharwaved  : 
the  upper  one  Ample,  entire  or  bifid,  the  lower  three- 
parted,  wider  but  fcarcely  longer.  Anthers  ovate, 
acute,  two-celled,  the  lower  within  the  throat,  the 
upper  within  the  tube.  Germ  luperior,  twin  obovate, 
two-grooved,  villofe,  dufley :  ftyle  fhorter  than  the 
ftamens  :  ftigma  thickifh,  fubbilobate.  Pericarp 
none;  but  the  calyx  contains  the  feeds  at  its  bottom, 
and  is  two-valved  and  fplits  from  back  to  front.  Seeds 
two  joined,  but  feparating  like  the  calyx,  oblong,  flat, 
and  hoary  on  one  fide,  rounded  and  pubefeent  on  the 
other. — It  is  known  by  its  fhrubby  ftem,  leaves  in 
whorls,  flowers^  in  panicles,  its  four  ftamens  and  two 
feeds,  and  the  fmell  of  the  whole  plant  like  lemon. 

Native  of  South  America.  Found  in  Chili  by 
Dombey,  and  by  Commerfon  at  Buenos  Ayres ; 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  Spanifh  gardens, 
where  it  flowers  in  the  open  air.  Ortega  and  Palau, 
profeftors  of  botany  at  Madrid  firft  deferibed  this  plant, 
and  named  it  Aloyfia  in  memory  of  Louis  Prince  of 
the  Afturias c.  It  was  introduced  here  in  1784,  by 
Profeffor  John  Sibthorp,  who  obtained  it  at  Paris,  on 
his  return  from  Greece. 

^  Monf.  L’Heritier  has  fubdivided  the  tetrandrous 
Vervains  from  the  feed.  This  and  glohiflora,  floe » 
chadifolia,  and  nodiflora  have  two  feeds :  bonarienfis, 
haftata,  Carolina,  urticifolia,  officinalis,  fupina  and 
Aubletia  have  four  feeds. 

15.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  eredl,  fomewhat 
branched,  brittle,  quadrangular,  more  contradled  at  the 
bafe  of  the  petioles,  ftriated,  pubefeent.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite  and  decuflated,  ovate,  acute,  ferrate,  nerved, 
hifpicl,  on  four-cornered  pubefeent  petioles.  Racemes 
long,  loofe,  compofed  of  fcattered  flowers,  diredted 
one.  way,  of  a  very  pale  blue  colour,  on  fhort  pedicels, 
having  minute  bradtes  under  them.  Calyx  equal,  hifpid! 
Corolla  almoft  equal ;  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  ; 
fegments  of  the  border  acute,  three  fuperior  a  little  dif- 
tinft,  two  inferior.  Germ  ovate  :  ftyle  fhort :  ftigma 
globular.  Capfule  four-cornered,  fpiny  at  the  corners, 
ovate  at  the  bafe,  bipartile,  four-celled,  covered  with 
the  inflated  calyx.  Seeds  four,  oblong d. 

•  .  ^e  obtufe  ftigma  is  reflected.  Each  of  the  feeds 
is  two-celled,  and  contains  two  kernels c. 

In  the  Weft  Indies  it  is  reputed  a  fine  vulnerary  and 
fubaftringent,  and  is  commonly  applied  to  bleeding 
wounds  in  men  or  cattle  by.  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  in  Jamaica;  where  it  is  thought  to  be  fo 
powerful  aftyptic  oraftringent,  as  to  ftop  the  hemor¬ 
rhage  even  when  fome  of  the  more  conflderable 
aiteries  are  cut ;  and  it  may  be  efteemed  an  excellent 
application  in  all  manner  of  fores,  where  the  habit  is 
relaxed f.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  ftony  wafte 
places.  Different  enough,  according  to  Loefling, 
Houftoun,  &c.  to  form  a  diftindt  genus. 

16.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredt,  four-cornered,  fmooth. 
Leaves  petioled,  thole  on  the  ftem  ovate,  thole  on  the 
branchlets  oblong ;  all  rugged,  fomewhat  ftrigofe,  ob- 
tufely  ferrate,  acute.  Racemes  terminating,  quite  fim- 
ple,  a  foot  long.  Flowering  calyxes  fpreading  very 
much,  villofe,  attenuated  to  both  ends,  fhortly  pedi- 
celled;  having  a.briftle-fhaped  bradte,  the  length  of 
the  pedicel :  fruiting  calyxes  reflexed,  roundifh,  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  neck,  villofe.  Seeds  two,  cohering,  rounded, 
compreffed,  very  much  wrinkled,  having  two  or  three 
fmall  teeth  on  the  outer  fides. 

Very  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  more  robuft, 
the  ftem  ftiffer,  the  leaves  more  'rugged  above,  the 
ierratures  of  the  leaves  deeper,  the  feeds  not  oblong  and 
echinate,  but  roundifh  and  toothed,  convex  on  the 
outer  fide,  and  bent  in  at  the  tips.  In- the  calyx  it  ap- 
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proaches  to  the  m'exicana,  but  the  feeds  are  not  hifpid. 

Native  of  Arabia  Felix3.]  n  >  , 

17.  Root  perennial.  Lower  leaves  heart-ihapeu 
and  rough,  five  inches  long,  and  three  inches  and  a 
half  broad  near  the  bale,  ending  in  acute  points;  they 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour  and  ferrate.  1  he  llalks 
fife  fix  feet  high,  are  four-cornered,  branch  towards 
the  top,  and  are  terminated  by  (lender  (pikes  of  white 

.flowers,  formed  into  panicles.  , 

[According  to  Dillenius,  the  (tern  is  only  a  foot  and 
half  or  two  feet  high,  obtufely  quadrangular  ;  the  lower 
leaves  referable  thofe  of  Baulm,  all  are  rough  to  the 
touch,  though  they  are  not  very  hairy,  except  on  the 
lower  part  “the  flowers  are  lmall,  pale  (lightly  tinged 
with  purple,  divided  into  five  fegments  which  are 
nearly  equal ;  the  feeds  are  oblong,  fmooth,  black 
when  ripe.  Native  of  Carolina.]  Mr.  Miller  fays, 
the  feeds  were  fent  him  from  Philadelphia,  by  Dr. 
Benfei,  and  he  does  not  quote  the  Hortus  Elthamenfis. 

18.  Stems  four-cornered  about  three  feet  high. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  in  tne  mid¬ 
dle,  ending  in  acute  points,  ferrate,  and  placed  by  pairs. 
Panicles  terminating,  long,  (lender,  compofed  of  lmall 
white  flowers  ranged  loofely,  appearing  in  July,  and 
fucceeded  by  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn.  Native 
of  mod;  parts  of  North  America.  [Cultivated  by  Mi. 
Miller  in  1731  h*  -He  lays  it  is  biennial ;  but  it  io  mark¬ 
ed  in  Linneus  and  the  Kew  Catalogue  as  perennial. 

10.  Stem  herbaceous,  eredc,  four-cornered,  villole. 

J. eaves  petioled,  the  lower  oppolite,  the  uppei  alter¬ 
nate,  an  inch  and  half  long,  diminifhing  gradually  up¬ 
wards,  ovate,  groisly  and  equally  ferrate,  acute,  the 
upper  furface  rugged  with  minute  raifed  dots,  marked 
with  lines  along  the  nerves,  beneath  lefs  rugged,  villole 
along  the  nerves.  Splices  from  the  uppermoft  axils, 
folitary  ;  the  terminating  one  elongated,  with  three 
at  the  bafe  that  arc  much  ihorter,  filiform. 
Iternate  or  oppofite,  copious,  lmall,  approxi- 
At  the  bate  of  the  calyx  a  briftle-fhaped 
bract e.  Fruiting  calyx  fcarcely  bigger  than  a  milliard 
feed,  angular.  Seeds  four,  Imooth,  linear-three-fided, 
(lightly  wrinkled  at  the  back.  Allied  to  Verbena  ur- 
ticifolia.  Native  of  South  America,  where  it  was  found 
by  von  Rohr1. 

ao.  Root  annual,  (or  rather  biennial.)  Stem  a  foot 
high,  (or  feldom  more  than  two  feet  in  our  gardens,) 
eredt,  four-cornered,  fomewhat  hifpid,  dichotomous, 
brachiate.  Branches  from  each  axil.  Leaves  oppo- 
fite,  pe  tided,  fubcordate,  fublobate,  ga(h- ferrate, 
wrinkled,  fomewhat  rugged.  Stipules  none.  Spikes 
terminating,  folitary,  oblong,  peduncled  :  flowers  in 
bundles.  Braftes  linear,  the  length  of  the  calyx,  to 
each.  Calyx  five-cornered:  teeth  acute,  the  two 
upper  ones  fhorter.  Tube  of  the  corolla  filiform, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx  :  throat  gibbous  downwards, 
clofed  by  hairs  :  border  fiat,  almoft  equal ;  fegments 
oblong,  emarginate,  obtule,  blood-red.  I  wo  ftamens 
in  the  throat,  two  within  the  tube.  Stigma  thickifh, 
bifid  ;  the  lower  fegment  acute.  Seeds  four,  clofe, 
(hotter  than  the  calyx.  Linneus  had  firft  made  it  a 
Buchnera ;  but  it  differs  from  that  genus,  in  having 
four,  diftindt,  naked  feeds.  Native  of  America'1. — 
Introduced  in  1774,  by  Monf.  Richard.  It  flowers 
in  ]une  and  july  h  The  extreme  brilliancy  of, its  colour 
tenders  it  a  very  ornamental  greenhoufe  plant"1.] 

21.  Root  biennial.  Bottom  leaves  fix  inches  long, 
deeply  jagged,  and  ferrate,  rough,  and  of  a  deep-green 
colour.  Stalks  two  feet  high,  having  a  pair  of  (mailer 
leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  at  each  joint.  The  upper 
part  branches  out  into  numerous  (oot-llalks,  forming 
panicles  of  blue  flowers  ;  appearing  in  july  and  auguft. 
If  the  fcafon  prove  favourable,  the  feeds  will  ripen  in 
autumn.  Native  of  North  America.]  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759. 

22.  Root  perennial,  branching,  woody.  From  each 
of  its  fummits  rifes  a  Angle  llcm,  curved  at  the  bafe, 
then  eredt,  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  fquare,  leafy, 
tough  with  little  prickles,  panicled  at  the  top  with 
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fe.veral  oppofite  (lender  (pikes  of  flowers.  Leaves  op* 
polite,  deeply  cut  and  jagged  ;  the  uppermoft  three- 
cleft  or  Ample.  Spikes  terminating  in  pairs,  forming 
a  panicle.  Flowers  many,  fmall,  feflile,  each  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  little  bracte.  Calyx  rough.  Corolla  very* 
pale  lilac ;  its  tube  inclofing  the  four  (hort  curved  fta- 
mens.  Seed  when  young  enfolded  in  one  common 
(kin,  which  is  almoft  obliterated  as  they  ripen,  and 
then  each  appears  marked  with  excavated  dots  at  its 
upper  part". 

Native  of  Europe,  Barbary,  China,  Cochinchina 
and  Japan.  With  us,  by  road  fides,  in  dry  funny  paf- 
tures  and  wafte  places  about  villages.]  Mr.  Miller 
remarks,  that  although  Vervain  is  very  common,  yet 
it  is  never  found  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  a 
houfe,  which  has  occafioned  its  being  called  Simpler’s 
Joy.  It  is  indeed  pretty  general  near  the  entrances 
into  towns  and  villages,  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  fuch  flotations,  and  Dr.  Withering  obferves,  that  it 
is  very  plentiful  at  the  foot  of  St.  Vincent’s  rocks,  all 
along  the  courfe  of  the  river.  It  begins  to  flower  in 
july,  and  continues  through  the  autumn. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  Verbena  was  held  facred, 
and  was  employed  in  making  leagues,  by  ambaffadors, 
in  facrificial  rites,  and  in  incantations ;  hence  it  was  fuff 
pended  about  the  neck  as  an  amulet,  and  was  thought 
to  be  good  againft  ferpents  and  venomous  bites,  and 
was  recommended  as  a  fovereign  medicine  for  a 
variety  of  difeafes 

Though  Vervain  is  deftitute  of  odour,  and  manifefts 
to  the  tafte  but  a  flight  degree  of  bitternefs,  and  aftrin- 
gency,  yet  even  in  modern  times  it  has  been  accounted 
a  fovereign  remedy  in  a  multitude  of  diforders, 
Schroder  recommends  it  in  upwards  of  thirty  com¬ 
plaints.  Bruifed  and  appended  to  the  neck,  it  was  ufed 
in  inveterate  head-achs,  andForeftus  relates  a  remarka¬ 
ble  inftance  of  its  fervice  in  this  refpedt.  In  dill  later 
times  we  are  told  that  the  mod  fevere  and  obftinate 
head  achs  have  been  cured  by  applying  it  as  a  cataplafm. 
It  has  however  fallen  into  difufe  in  Britain,  nor  has  Mr. 
Morley’s  pamphlet,  written  profeffedly  to  recommend 
its  ufe  in  fcrophulous  cafes,  had  any  effect  in  reftoring 
its  medical  charadter.  He  diredted  the  root  to  be  tied 
with  a  yard  of  white  lattin  ribband  round  the  neck,  and 
to  remain  there  till  the  patient  recovered.  But  he  had 
recourfe  alfo  to  infufions  and  ointments  prepared  from 
the  leaves  of  the  plant ;  and  occalionally  called  in 
the  aid  of  the  molt  active  medicines  of  the  Materia 
Medica p. 

This  fpecies  having  four  ftamens,  two  of  which  are 
longer  than  the  two  others,  our  Englilh  authors  have 
placed  it  in  the  clafs  Didynamia.  And  the  majority 
of  the  fpecies  having  four  ftamens,  they  would^all 
feem  more  naturally  to  appear  in  that  clafs,  among 
other  plants  to  which  they  are  clofely  allied  q.] 

(3.  The  Portugal  variety,  noticed  by  Tournefort,  is 
taller,  the  leaves  are  broader,  and  the  flowers  larger. 
Mr.  Miller  himfelf  does  not  think  it  fpeciflcally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  common  fort. 

23.  Root  biennial,  (others  fay  annual.)  Stalks  near 
two  feet  high,  branching  out  greatly.  Leaves  feflije.. 
Flowers  difpofed  in  long  loofe  fpikes  fingly  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and 
larger  than  thofe  of  the  common  fort.  It  flowers  in 
july  and  auguft,  and  the  feeds  ripen  in  autumn. 

[Stem  roundifb,  compreffed  a  little,  and  (omewhat 
pubefeent.  Flowers  blueifh r. 

It  is  allied  to  the  common  fort,  but  is  much  fmaller; 
and  differs  in  having  the  (terns  proftrate  and  villole  ;  the 
leaves  fmall  and  pinnatifid-laciniate  ;  the  flowers  more 
clofely  cluftered  and  only  half  the  fize.  Desfontaines 
oblcrved  a  variety  in  the  Paris  Garden  that  was  eredt 
and  almoft  fmooth*. 

Native  of  Spain,  Portugal  and  Algiers. — It  appears 
from  Parkinfon,  that  it  was  cultivated  here  in  1640'. 


Mr.  Miller  has  fome  other  fpecies  from  America, 
alldiandrous  or  belonging  to  the  firft  fedtion.] 
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Panama  Vervain.  Mill. 


24.  Verbena  americaha. 
diet.  n.  10. 

Sherardia  americana,  verbenas  folio  fubrotundo  crafto, 
Hojibus  casruleis,  fpica  longiffima  &  craftiffima. 
Millar. 

Two -ftamened, /pikes  fi'ejhy  almoft  naked ,  leaves  ovale  ob- 
tuje  indiftindtly  crenate  petioled. 

Annaal.  Stains  about  a  foot  high.  Leaves  on 
J?”g.  ‘.00t:-ftalks,  and  from  the  fame  joints  branches 
luliaining  three  or  four  fmall  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  : 
they  are  of  a  light  green  colour.  The  ftalks  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  thick  flefhy  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which 
appear  late  in  autumn,  fo  that  unlc-fs  the  feafon  prove 
warm,  the  feeds  will  not  ripen  in  England.  They  were 
lent  him  from  Panama,  where  it  grows  in  moift  places. 

25.  \  eibena  fenegalenfis.  Senegal  Vervain. 

V.  jamaicenfis.  Mill  dill.  n.  12. 

I  wo-flamened,  fpikes floorter,  leaves  ovate ferrate  hoary 
underneath. 
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Perennial.  Stalk  branching,  near  two  feet  high. 
Leaves  in  pairs,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  almoft 
two  inches  broad,  deep  green  above  but  hoary  under¬ 
neath,  on  pretty  long  foot-ftalks.  Flowers  in  flelhy 
ipikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches ;  thefe  fpikes  are 
Lorter  and  not  lo  thick  as  thofe  of  the  former  forts. 
Tne  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  and  make  no  great 
appearance :  they  appear  in  june  and  july,  and  the 
feeds  ripen  in  autumn,  but  the  plants  may  be  preferved 
two  or  three  years  in  a  warm  ftove.  The  feeds  were 
lent  fiom  Paris,  and  were  faid  to  come  from  Senegal 
in  Arnca..  It  cannot  be  the  lame  with  jamaicenfis 
n-3- 

26.  \  eibena  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Vervain. 

Mill.  dial.  n.  14. 

Sherauha  nodiflora  fruticofa,  foliis  fubrotundis  ferratis, 
Houftoun  MSS. 

Two  flamened  fpikes  round ’  leaves  ovate  ferrate ,  ftem 
fhrubby  branched. 

Stem  three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  oppofite,  of 
a  light  green  colour,  about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and 
■  near  an  inch  broad.  Flowers  pale  blue,  collected  into 
oval  heads,  Handing  upon  long  naked  axillary  pedun- 
cles.  They  come  out  late  in  autumn,  and  are  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  feeds  in  England.  Found  at  Campeachy  by 
iJi.  Houftoun,  who  fent  the  feeds  to  England. 

*7;  }.^frHena  anguftif°lia.  Narrow-leaved  Vervain. 
Mill.  dill.  n.  15. 

Sherardia  fpicata,  folio  angufto  ferrato,  flore  caeruleo. 
houfl.  MSS. 

Two -flamened,  fpikes  flefhy  almoft  naked,  leaves  linear- 
lanceolate  indiflindtly  ferrate. 

Annual.  Stalk  branching,  a  foot  and  halfhmh. 
Leaves  pale-green,  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
half  an  inch  broad,  ending  in  acute  points.  "  The 
branches  are  terminated  by  flelhy  fpikes  of  blue 
floweis,  appearing  in  auguft,  and  in  warm  feafons  pro¬ 
ducing  feeds.  Found  at  La  Vera  Cruz  bv  Dr.  Houf¬ 
toun,  who  lent  the  feeds. 

28.  Verbena  rugofa.  Wrinkled-leaved  Vervain. 

Mill .  didt.  n  18. 

Sherardia  arborefeens  nbdiflora  foliis  ferratis  &  ru 
i  g°fls>  flore  purpureo.  Houfl.  MSS. 

Iwo-flamened,  fpikes  ovate,  leaves  roundifh  ferrate  and 
<-07  inkle d,  ftem  fhrubby  branched. 

This  has  a  ftrong-  woody  ftalk,  ten  or  twelve  feet 
ingn,  covered  with  a  light-brown  bark,  and  fendino- 
out  many  woody  branches  on  every  fide.  Leaves  o^ 
a  light  green  colour,  on  fliort  foot  ftalks.  Flowers 
lmall,  pale  blue,  collected  into  ovate  heads,  and  Hand  in  o- 
on  naked  axillary  peduncles.  They  feldom  appear  in 
this  country,  and  do  not  produce  feeds  here.  It  was 
uncovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  growing  naturally  at 
Campeachy,  whence  he  fent  the  feeds  to  England. 


ft cfh  hot-bed,  to  bring  them  forward,  fhading  them  Iri 
tie  ay  time  with  mats  until  they  have  taken  new  root, 

am  tien  seating  them  as  other  tender  plants  from  the 
lame  countries. 

The  annual  forts  muft  be  kept  in  the  ftove  or  a 
good  glafs  cale,  when  they  are  become  too  tall  to  re¬ 
main  longer  under  the  frames ;  for  if  they  are  placed 
abroad  in  tne  open  air,  they  will  not  ripen  their  feeds 
here,  unlefs  the  fummer  be  very  warm  :  and  where 
there  is  a  conveniency  of  having  a  bark-bed  in  a  glafs - 
ca,e,  for  plunging  fome  of  thefe  tender  annual  pTants, 
t  icy  will  thrive  much  better,  and  come  to  greater  per- 
fechon  than  thofe  which  are  placed  on  fhelves. 

he  perennial  forts  may  be  kept  in  fuch  a  glafs  cafe 
till  autumn,  allowing  them  a  large  fhare  of  air  in  warm 
weather,  to  prevent  their  drawing  up  weak,  as  they  in- 
creafe  in  fize  •  but  this  muft  be  done  with  caution.  If 
they  be  put  into  pots  too  large,  they  will  not  thrive. 

.  kuch  of  thefe  as  do  not  produce  feeds  here,  may  be 
increafed  by  cuttings  during  the  fummer  months,  and 
may  thus  be  prelerved  many  years  in  a  good  ftove. 

I3*  '17-  May  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  by  parting  their  roots  at  the  fame  feafon 
I  hey  are  hardy  enough  to  thrive  in  the  open  air,  and 
love  a  loft  loamy  foil  not  too  dry. 

[14.  1  his  elegant  fhrub,  fo  delightful  for  its  fra- 
giance,  may  eafily  be  increafed  by  cuttings,  and  re¬ 
quires  only  the  protection  of  a  good  greenhoufe  or 
glafs  cafe.  Mr.  Curtis  fuggefts,  that  in  fome  parts  of 
our  Aland,  efpecially  near  the  lea,  it  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  fucceed  very  well  in  the  open  border.  Monf. 
L  Herider  informs  11s,  that  it  bears  the  open  air  very 
well  in  Spain,  and  that  it  may  be  increafed  by  feeds 
and  1  uckers  as  well  as  cuttings.] 

18.  21.  23.  Sow  the  feeds  in  autumn:  keep  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  thin  the  plants  when  they  are 
too  dole.  Or  if  the  feeds  be  permitted  to  lcatter,  the 
plants  will  come  up  the  following  fpring. 

[20.  In  favourable  feafons  this  ripens  its  feeds  readily, 
and  by  them  it  is  ufually  propagated,  being  a  biennial 
It  is  preferved  in  the  green-houle u. 

Verbena.  See  Achyranthes ,  Illecebrum ,  Phryma. 

-  curafiavica.  See  Ghinia. 

— - mas.  See  Fryjimum. 

Verbenaca.  See  Phryma  and  Salvia. 

Verbena  Affinis.  See  Petiveria,~\ 

VERBESiNA.  ( Corrupted  or  dijlorted  from  Forbefina, 


which  If uppofe  is  from  fofa,  food,  from  to  feed  or 

nourifh.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  975.  Reich,  n.  1058.  Schreb.n.  1317. 

Gjertn.  t.  171.  fluff  1; 8 8.  Synedrella.  Gartn. 
t.  1 7 1. 

Claff  19  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 
at-  i?K  er  °*  Comp  oft  <e  Oppofit  [folia.  Corymbifera. 


propagation  and  culture. 
2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  8. 


-  ■  .  ,  9.  10.  11.  12.  15.  19.  24. 

23.  20.  27.  28,  Thefe  being  natives  of  hot  climates, 
(chiefly  South  America  and  the  Weft  Indian  Hands,) 
require  care  and  protedion.  The  feeds  fhould  be 
lown  upon  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring,  and  when  the 
p  ants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  trank 
planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a 

V  o  E  •  Hi 


generic  character* 

Cal.  Common  concave  :  leaflets  oblong,  channelled-con- 
cave,  erect,  commonly  equal,  in  a  double  row. 

Cor.  Compound  radiate.  Corollets  hermaphrodite,  many, 
in  the  difk  :  females  about  five  in  the  ray.  Proper  of 
the  hermaphrodite  funnel- form,  five-toothed,  ereCt 

Female  ligulate,  trifid  and  wide  or  Ample  and  very 
narrow.  7 

S  eam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites :  Filaments  five,  capillary 
very  lhort.  Anthers  cylindrical,  tubular. 

l  ist.  of  the  Hermaphrodite  :  Germ  fomewhat  oblono 
Style  filiform,  length  of  the  ftamens  Stigmas  two* 
reflexed. 

In  the  Females :  Germ  fomewhat  oblong.  Style  fi¬ 
liform,  length  of  the  hermaphrodite.  Stigmas  two, 
re  flexed. 

Per.  none.  Caly'x  unchanged. 

oeeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary,  thickifh,  angular. 
Pappus  of  two  awl-fhaped  unequal  awns. 

In  the  Females  very  like  the  others. 

Rec.  chaffy. 


essential  character. 

Cal.  in  a  double  row.  Florets  of  the  ray  about  five 
Pappus  awned.  Recept,  chaffy. 


i3  X 


5  Curtis* 


SPECIES, 
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SPECIES. 

i.  Verbefina  alatp.  JVing-Jialked  Verbefina. 

Lin. /pec.  1270.  Reich.  3.  876.  hort .  cliff.  41 1. 
up/.  262.  Gam.  frucl.  2.  457-  Swartz  oh/. 
313.  Brown,  jam.  319.  1.  Kniph.  cent.  4.  ». 
93.  Herm.far.  t.  125.  Comm.  hort.  1.  $.  t.  3. 

Sloan,  jam.  1.  261.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  84./.  3‘  hoik, 
norib.  t.  106.  (Chryfanthemum). 

Cannabia  indica,  foliis  integris,  alato  caule.  Magn. 
hort.  40.  ic. 

Leaves  alternate  decurrent  waved  obtu/e. 

£2.  Verbefina  chinenfis.  Chine/e  Verbe/ina. 

Lin. /pec.  1270.  Reich.  3.  876. 

Leaves  alternate  petioled  ovate-lanceolate  /err  ate. 

3.  Verbefina  virginica.  Virginian  Verbefina. 

Lin. /pec.  1270.  Reich.  3.  876.  Gron.virg.itf. 
Leaves  alternate  lanceolate  petioled ,  flowers  corymbed. 

4.  Verbefina  pinnatifida.  Pinnatifi d-leaved  Verbefina. 

Swartz  prodr.  114. 

Bidens  frutefeens,  fphondylii  foliis  &  facie.  Plum. 

/pec.  10.  ic.  41.  /.  51. 

Leaves  alternate  pinnatifid. 

3.  Verbefina  dichotoma.  Forked  Verbefina. 

Lin. /y ft.  779.  Murr.  in.  comm.  gott.  1779  A  T5* 
t.  4. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  tomentofe  petioled,  ft em  dichotomous 
at  top ,  the  outmoft  internode  compreffed. 

6.  Verbefina  biflora.  Two-flowered  Verbefina. 

Lin. /pec.  \  272./' ft.  779.  Reich.  3.  877. 

Eclipta.  Rumph.  amb.  6.  43.  t.  13.fi.  1. 
Valliamanga-nari.  Rheed.  mal.  10.  t.  79. 

Leaves  oppofite  oblong-ovate  triple-nerved  acuminate 
/err ate,  peduncles  double  two-flowered. 

7.  Verbefina  calendulacea. 

Lin.  /pec.  1272 .  /y ft.  779.  Reich.  3.  877.  ft.  zeyl.  ( 
n.  3 1 1.  Lour,  cochinch.  506.  ed.  tVilld.  619. 
Burm.  zeyl.  52.  t.  22.fi.  1.  (Caltha.) 

Pee-Cajom.  Rheed.  mal.  10.  83.  t.  42. 

Leaves  oppofite  lanceolate  bluntijh,  peduncles  long  one- 
flowered,  calyxes  fimplefi 

8.  Verbefina  nodiflora.  Seflile -flowered  Verbefina. 

Lin.  /pec.  1271.  Reich.  3.  877.  amoen.  4.  290. 
Swartz  obfi.  312.  Brown,  jam.  319.3.  Sloan, 
jam.  1.  262.  t.  154.  (Chryfanthemum.) 
Synedrella  nodiflora.  Geertn.  fruft.  2.  456. 

Bidens  nodi  flora  folio  Tctrahit.  Dill.  elth.  53.  t.  45. 

/•  53- 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  /err ate,  calyxes  oblong  /e/file,  cauline 
lateral. 

9.  Verbefina  fruticofa.  Shrubby  Verbefina. 

Lin. /pec.  1271.  Reich .  3.  878.  hort.  cliff.  391. 
(Bidens.) 

Bidens  frutefeens,  ilicis  folio,  flore  luteo.  Plum. /pec. 

10.  ic.  52. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  /err  ate  petioled,  ft  cm  Jhrubby. 

[10.  Verbefina  gigantea.  Tree  Verbefina. 

Lin./yft.  799.  Ait.  kew.  3.  245.  Jacqu.  code  A.  1. 
53.  icon.  rar. 

Leaves  alternate  deeply  pinnatifid ,  ftem  jhrubby.  ] 

11.  Verbefina  mutica. 

Lin./yft.  Reich.  3.  878.  Swartz  ob/.  314.  t.  8. 

fi  i- 

Anthemis  americana.  Lin./pec.  ed.  1.  895 ./yft.  777. 
Bidens  apiifolia.  Lin.  amoen.  5.  405. 

Buphthalmum.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  414. 

Chryfanthemum.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  263.  /.  155.  f.  1. 

Rail  fiippl.  313.  Plum.  /pec.  10.  ic.  86./.  2. 

Leaves  trifld-laciniate  /err ate,  ftem  creeping. 

-[  1 2.  Verbefina  Bofvallea. 

Lin./yft.  780 ,/uppl.  379. 

Leaves  multifid- capillary ,  ftems  proflrate ,  /mi  /.v, 
female  one. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  with  an  upright  ftem 
about  two  feet  high,  fubdivided,  round,  winged,  rough¬ 
haired.  Branches  alternate,  ereft,  axillary.  Leaves 
oblong,  acuminate,  angular-toothed,  nerved,  fome- 
what  rugged,  rough-haired.  The  ftem  has  four  wings 
tormed  by  the  leaves  running  down  it;  hence  its 
trivial  name.  Peduncles  elongated,  terminating,  pu- 
oeicent,  with  flowers  in  fipgle  heads,  of  a  deep  orange 
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colour.  Common  calyx  fubimbricate :  the  outer 
lcales  longer,  obtufe,  linear ;  inner  fhorter,  membra¬ 
naceous.  In  the  hermaphrodite  florets  the  ftyle  is  clo¬ 
ven  at  the  tip,  and  the  ftigmas  are  thicker  and  com- 
prefled.  The  female  florets  in  the  ray  are  numerous, 
ovate,  and  emarginate ;  the  germ  ovate,  margined  ; 
the  ftyle  cloven ;  and  the  ftigmas  reflexed.  All  the 
feeds  are  obovate,  wedge-fhaped,  with  white  mem¬ 
branaceous  wings ;  pappus  two-awned  ;  one  awn  longer 
than  the  other,  hooked.  Chaffs  of  the  receptacle 
linear,  acute,  membranaceous,  compreffed x. 

Gartner  remarks,  that  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  are 
fcarcely  to  be  diftinguilhed  from  the  chaffs  of  the  re¬ 
ceptacle,  which  is  oblong,  nearly  awl-fhaped ;  that  the 
petal  of  the  radial  florets  are  fhorter  than  the  diameter 
of  the  difk  ;  that  the  chaffs  are  oblong,  concave,  pu- 
befeent  on  the  outfide ;  that  the  feeds  are  obovate, 
compreffed,  brown  with  a  pale  rim  ;  that  the  awns  of 
the  pappus  or  feed-crown  are  briftle-fhaped,  the  longer 
incurved,  the  fhorter  ftraight :  and  that  this  genus  is 
Spilanthus  with  the  addition  of  a  ray. 

This  is  a  perennial  plant ;  though  Mr.  Miller  fays 
it  is  annual. 

Native  of  South  America,  and  the  iflands  ;  common 
in  Jamaica,  Curaffao,  Surinam,  &c. — Cultivated  in 
1714,  by  the  Dutchels  of  Beaufort.  It  flowers  moft 
part  of  the  fummer y. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  it  differs  very  much  in  habit 
and  ftruifture  from  the  other  fpecies,  and  perhaps 
might  form  a  diftineft  genus. 

2.  This  is  a  lhrub,  with  a  Angle,  round,  fubtomen- 
tofe  ftem  and  undivided  branches  from  the  upper  axils 
of  the  leaves  ;  which  are  fomewhat  tomentofe,  bluntifh, 
petioled.  Flowers  terminating,  folitary,  peduncled. 
Calyx  hemifpherical,  imbricate,  tomentofe.  Corolla 
yellow :  florets  of  the  ray  lanceolate,  entire,  many ; 
of  the  difk  abundant,  feparated  by  chaffs.  Seeds 
crowned  with  a  rim  and  four  fmooth  briftles.  Found  in 
China  by  Ofbeck z.  By  the  Chinefe  called  Kaling-fa  \ 

3.  Native  of  Virginia. 

4.  Native  of  Jamaica b. 

Cavaniiles,  in  his  leones  plantarum  in  Hifpania,  p, 
67.  n.  109.  t.  ico.  has  a  different  fpecies  under  this 
name  which  he  fays  came  from  Mexico,  and  flowered 
in  the  Royal  garden  at  Madrid,  in  december,  january 
and  february. 

ITe  characterizes  it  by  having  oppofite,  pinnatifid 
leaves,  running  down  the  ftem,  and  the  flowers  in 
corymbs. 

The  ftem  is  a  fathom  high,  round,  fomewhat  tomen¬ 
tofe,  putting  forth  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  fome¬ 
what  rugged,  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  each  border  decur¬ 
rent  and  forming  a  curled  wing,  lo  that  the  ftem  is  four¬ 
winged  :  the  legments  of  the  leaves  are  ferrate.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  forming  corymbs  at  the  top  of 
the  ftem  and  branches.  Calyx  obovate,  imbricate ; 
feales  ovate-acute,  brown  at  the  tip,  the  inner  ones 
longer.  Corolla  yellow :  females  in  the  ray  about 
fourteen,  linear,  trifid,  with  the  middle  toothlet  fhorter. 
Germ  in  all  fmall,  turbinate  :  ftigmas  revolute,  yellow. 
Receptacle  flat :  chaffs  the  length  of  the  florets,  keel¬ 
ed,  oblong,  with  a  fharp  point.  Seeds  ovate,  emargi¬ 
nate  and  crowned  with  two  fine  awns ;  the  central  ones 
girt  longitudinally  with  two  wings,  thofe  of  the  ray 
with  three. 

Cavaniiles  remarks,  that  by  thefe  winged  feeds  this 
plant  approximates  to  Buphthalmum,  and  that  the  habit, 
receptacle,  flowers,  and  feed-crown  direfft  that  it  fhould 
be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  Vcrbefinas. 

5.  Stem  upright,  about  three  feet  high,  rough  with 
horizontal  hairs,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  fwan’s 
quill  towards  the  root :  it  is  of  a  purple  colour  marked 
with  green  fpots  :  branches  oppofite  and  decuflating,  di¬ 
viding  at  their  upper  part,  and  fpotted  with  green  and 
purple  :  leaves  ovate,  of  about  a  palm’s  length,  obtufe- 
ly  and  unequally  ferrated  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
bafe  and  continuing  fo  to  the  tip ;  they  are  fharp- 
pointed,  of  a  pale  green,  tomentofe,  three- nerved,  and 
veiny,  horizontal  or  flightly  depending  :  the  foot-ftalks 

*  Swartz.  y  Hort.  kew.  2  Linn.  fpec.  a  Ofbeck. 
b  Swartz.  (  Murray. 


are 
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aie  four  times  fhorter  than  the  leaves  and  ftem-clafp- 
ing :  flowers  folitary,  or  very  rarely  two,  fpringing 
from  the  divarications  of  the  branches  :  corolla  white, 
rather  larger  than  the  calyx  :  flofcules  in  the  difk  nu¬ 
merous,  funnel-fhaped,  five-toothed,  with  the  cylinder 
of  anthers  violet-coloured. 

6.  Stature  of  Sigefbeckia.  Leaves  petioled,  acutely 
ferrate,  fomewhat  rugged.  Branches  oppofite.  Ter¬ 
minating  peduncle  fhorter  than  the  leaves,  two-flower¬ 
ed  :  axillary  peduncles  two  on  each  fide,  two-flowered 
with  another  leaflet  oppofite  to  the  pedicel.  Flowers 
yellow.  Seeds  gibbous,  three-fided,  awnlefs.  Allied 
to  Laveniadj  and  perhaps  not  properly  of  this  o-enus 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

7.  Seeds  almoft:  awnlefs,  crowned  only  with  a  very 
Ihort  four-toothed  margin.  Calyx  five-toothed e. 

Herb  feemingly  procumbent.  Leaves  fubfeflile  or 
ending  in  the  petioles,  rugged,  three-nerved,  the  nerves 
fpringing  within  the  bafe,  quite  entire  or  having  only 
one  or  two  ferratures  at  the  fides.  Peduncle  axillary, 
naked,  very  long.  Common  calyx  Angle,  compofed 
of  ten  lanceolate  bluntiffi  ereft  leaflets,  the  five  outer 
wider  and  fomewhat  longer,  all  permanent.  Corollets 
of  the  ray  ten,  cloven  at  the  tip.  Germ  oblong 
widifh,  crowned  with  a  permanent  bell-lhaped  calycle 
a  cloven  fiyle,  and  revolute  ftigmas f.  J  J 

Stem  hei  baceous,  annual,  a  foot  high,  nearly  ere6t 
fmooth,  whitifh.  Leaves  quite  entire,  fmooth! 
B  lowers  yellow,  terminating,  folitary,  on  a  very  long 
peduncle.  Calyx  hermifpherical,  Angle.  Ray  ten- 
flowered.  Seeds  with  a  fhort,  awned  crown  Recep¬ 
tacle  convex  j  with  chaffs  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the 
florets  E. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  China  near  Canton. 

8.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  branched,  a 
foot  high,  round,  even.  Leaves  feffile,  moftly  termi¬ 
nating,  cuneate-ovate,  acuminate,  nerved,  hifpid. 
Flowers  feflile  in  the  axils  of  the  terminating  leaves 
two  or  three  together.  Calyx  Angle,  of  foSr  (bales 
two  of  which  are  longer,  lanceolate,  hairy.  Her¬ 
maphrodite  floiets  five.  Female  florets  four  or  five 
ihort,  blunt,  emarginate.  Seeds  of  the  difk  black’ 
with  two  long  awns ;  of  the  ray  wider,  toothletted  at 
tiK  edge,  and  membranaceous,  awnlefs  at  the  tip h. 

Gmrtner,  who  feparates  this  from  the  Verbefinas, 
defenbes  the  feeds  as  diftorm  :  two  exterior  larger 
ovate,  flat,  fmooth,  of  a  livid  bay  colour,  girt  with  a’ 
membranaceous  toothed  white  rim ;  many  interior, 
wedge-oblong,  comprefled,  rugged  with  indiftind  dots 
or  tubeiclcs,  without  any  rim.  Both  have  a  two-awned 
crown :  in  the  outer  feeds,  the  awns  are  fomewhat 
membranaceous,  flexile,  innocuous ;  in  the  inner  awl- 
fliaped,  pungent,  diverging,  nearly  equal  to  the  feed 
in  length.  Receptacle  narrow,  flat,  within  the  interior 
calyx. 

.  According  to  Gmrtner,  this  plant  cannot  be  affo- 
c  tated  with  the  V  erbefinas,  becaule  the  receptacle  is 
manifeftly  nakeo,  the  ray  two-flowered  exterior,  and 
the  feeds  clearly  diiform.  The  calyx  alfo  is  double  ; 
the  outer  two-leaved,  the  leaflets  ovate  acute  oppofite 
equas,  containing  each  a  Jingle  female  floret ;  the  inner 
eight-leaved  in  a  Angle  row,  "I  he  petal  of  the  outer 
female  florets  entire  or  flighdy  emarginate.] 

Miller  fays  it  is  more  than  three  feet  high,  the  leaves 
near  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad  ;  the  flowers 

yellow,  appearing  in  july,  and  fucceeded  by  others  till 
the  froft  flops  them. 

[Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  17 as 
by  James  Sherard,  M.D  h]  ' 0 

,  9*  This  tifes  with  a  fhrubby  flalk  feve.n  or  eight  feet 
high.  Leaves  deeply  ferrate  and  cut  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  Ilex  or  Evergreen  Oak.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  produced  from  the  fide  of  the  ftalks,  and 
appear  in  july.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

[Linneus  remarks,  that  the  feeds  are  wide,  as  in 
Coreopfis. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1768’. 

10.  Stem  fifteen  feet  high,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a 
thumb  at  the  lower  part,  fmooth,  green,  and  vifeid  : 
it  is  filled  without  interruption,  by  a  white  inodorous 
pith  as  in  a  rufh :  it  is  Ample,  or  at  leaft  but  very 

^Linn.  fpec.  ‘Idem.  fLinn.  zeyl.  s  Loureiro. 

■Swartz.  1  Hort.  kew. 
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flighdy  divided  at  top ;  and  the  whole  ftem  is  aphyE 
lous,  the  leaves  occupying  only  the  upper  part  and 
branchlets :  they  are  alternate,  foot-ftdked,  and  the 
largeft  are  about  a  foot  and  a  half  long;  they  are  vil- 
loie  and  pinnatifid,  with  diftant  oblong  lobes  :  from 
the  bofomsof  the  upper  leaves  fpring  round  whitifh-vil- 
lofe  peduncles,  bearingat  their  tips  the  flowers,  which  are 
[lightly  foot-ftalked,  and  clofely  heaped  together,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  panicle  :  the  corollets  are  white  and  the 
anthers  black  k.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Culti¬ 
vated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1758  h 

1 1 .  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  procumbent 
and  creeping,  branched,  ftriated,  fmooth.  Branchlets 
alternate.-  Leaves  alternate:  the  upper  ones  three- 
parted;  leaflets  wedge-fhaped,  toothed,  blunt;  the 
lower  ones  entire  or  fubtrifid,  toothed,  ovate,  blunt, 
fmooth,  glaucous  beneath.  Petioles  decurrent,  em¬ 
bracing,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  fmooth.  Peduncles 
terminating,  one-flowered.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow. 
Common  calyx  double  or  calycled :  outer  of  five 
linear  feales ;  inner  alfo  of  five,  which  are  larger,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  whitifh.  The  four  or  five  middle  florets 
of  the  difk  are  five-toothed;  the  reft,  nearer  to  the  ray, 
fmaller  and  four-toothed.  Germ  comprefled  :  ftyle 
cloven:  ftigmas  flender,  refiexed.  Female  corollets 
of  the  ray  two-toothed,  fpreading  :  ftigma  bifid.  Fruit¬ 
ing  calyx  more  fpreading.  Inner  feeds  of  the  difk  ob- 
long,  comprefled,  with  a  membranaceous  ferrate  mar¬ 
gin  ;  outer  round,  ftriated,  obtufe,  toothed,  having  a 
point  in  the  middle.  Seeds  of  the  female  florets  com- 
preffed,  minute  ;  but  commonly  wanting.  Seed-crown 
none.  Chaffs  linear  :  but  none  in  the  middle. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  moift  paftures. 

The  genus  of  this  plant  is  difficult  to  determine  :  for 
having  no  feed- crown  it  is  not  properly  a  fpecies  either 
of  Verbefina  or  Bidens,  and  fhould  rather  be  referred 
to  Anthemis,  but  the  habit  is  different m.  Mr.  Miller 
cultivated  it  in  1768. 

Loureiro  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  names  Verbefina 
fpicata,  and  fays  that  it  agrees  with  the  mutica  in  hav¬ 
ing  no  feed-crown,  but  that  in  the  calyx  and  corolla  it 
agrees  perfe&ly  with  this  genus,  whereas  the  mutica 
does  not. 

He  characterizes  it  as  having  palmate-gafhed  leaves 
which  are  ferrate,  and  the  flowers  in  terminating  fpikes  : 
and  deferibes  the  ftem  as  herbaceous  but  perennial, 
four  feet  high,  nearly  upright,  fomedmes  creeping, 
branched,  ftriated,  of  a  dufky  red  colour :  the  lower 
leaves  palmate-gafhed,  the  upper  ovate-lanceolate,  all 
ferrate,  beneath  tomentofe,  dufky  green,  odorous, 
juicy,  alternate,  on  long  red  petioles.  Flowers  very 
white  and  fmall,  in  linear  heaped  long  ereCt  terminating 
fpikes :  leaflets  of  the  calyx  awl-fhaped,  erect,  in  a 
double  row :  florets  of  the  difk  fhort  and  many ;  of 
the  ray  about  five,  verging  to  one  fide,  the  petal  not 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Receptacle  with  very  few 
chaffs.  Seeds  turbinate,  bluntly  four-cornered,  fhort 
without  any  crown. 

Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  and  cultivated  in 
thofe  countries,  where  it  is  brought  to  the  table  with 
other  falad- herbs. 

12.  Stems  proftrate,  half  a  foot  long,  fomewhnt 
blanched,  herbaceous.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled, 
refembhng  thofe  of  Abrotanum,  naked.  Flowers  fub- 
fohtary,  on  fhort  peduncles.  Calyx  oblong,  cylindri¬ 
cal,  containing  five  or  fix  florets,  leaflets  as  many, 
e  liptic,  awnlefs,  fcariofe  at  the  edge.  Corollas  foiAv 
clcft,  except  one  female,  which  is  ligulare  and  feparate 
fiom  the  others :  chaff  lanceolate,  fmooth,  fhining. 
Seeds  oblong,  comprefled,  two-awned.  It  is  an  efculent 
plant,  with  the  fmell  and  tafle  of  Fennel.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  found  by  Koenig".] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  tranf- 
plant  them  on  to  a  freflh  hot-bed  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  ;  fhading  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  and 
then  treating  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tende-  an¬ 
nual  plants,  taking  care  not  to  draw  them  up  too  weak 
In  June  take  them  up  with  balls  of  earth,  and  plant 
them  in  a  warm  border,  where  they  may  be  ffiaded 
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srul  watered  till  they  have  again  t3.ls.en  new  root,  alter 
which  they  will  require  little  care.  Thefe  will  pro¬ 
duce  o-ood  feeds  in  autumn  ;  but  feveral  of  them  may 
be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  Hove. 

7  VerSesina.  See  Bidens ,  Coreopfis,  Eclipta,  Lavenia, 
Phaethufa,  Spilanthus. 

'V  ermicu laris.  See  Sedum  album. 

Vermicul  at  a.  See  Scleranthus. 

Vernix.  ,  See  Rhus. 

VERNONIA.  {Is  it  Jo  named  from  William  Vernon,  fel¬ 
low  of  St.  Peter's  College  in  Cambridge,  who  with  Dr. 
David  Kreig ,  a  Saxon  phyfician,  colled ed  many  new  plants 
in  Maryland,  inferted  in  the  fupplement  to  Rays's  hijlory  ? 
He  was  alfo  Jkilful  and  ajfiduous  In  the  purfuil  of  Englijb 
plants ,  efpedally  of  the  clafs  Crypt ogamia. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1262.  Serratula.  Dill.  elth. 

/.  261.— 264. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  ovate,  imbricate  with  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
coloured  feales.  Down  capillary,  coloured,  feflile, 
longer  than  the  calyx,  furrounded  at  the  bafe  by  a 
very  (hort  chaffy  many-briftled  crown.  Recept. 
naked. 

SPECIES. 

The  fpecies  which  Schreberhas  feparated  under  this 
title,  have  been  already  deferibed  under  Serratula.  See 
S.  noveboracenffs,  pnealta  and  glauca.] 

VERONICA.  {Derivation  uncertain.  Linneus fays  it  is 
changed  or  corrupted  from  Vetonica,  from  the  Vet  tones,  a 
; people  of  Spain :  but  that  confounds  it  with  Betonica. 
Hoffman  fays  it  is  quafi  becaufe  it  bears  the . 

bell,  as  we  fay,  among  other  plants.  If  this  derivation  be 
admitted,  the  penultima  ?nufl  be  long.  Lemery  derives  it 
from  ver,  the  /firing.  There  is  a  Romifh  female  Saint  of 
this  name. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  25.  Reich,  n.  26.  Schreb.  n.  32. 
Tournef.  t.  60.  Juff.  99.  G<ertn.  t.  54. 

Claffl  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Perfonata.  Pediculares  JuflT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-parted,  permanent:  fegments  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  wheel- draped :  tube  length  almoft  of 
the  calyx :  border  four-parted,  flat,  with  ovate  feg¬ 
ments  ;  the  lowed  narrower,  the  legment  oppofite  to 
this  wider. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  narrower  at  bottom,  afeending. 
Anthers- oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  compreffed.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the 
ftamens,  declined.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Capfuls  obcordate,  compreffed  at  the  top,  two- 
celled,  four-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  roundifh. 

Qbs.  Tube  of  the  corolla  different  in  the  feveral  fpe¬ 
cies,  but  in  mofi  very  fhort,  in  the  fpiked  ones 
long. 

Calyx  five-cleft  in  V.  fibirica ,  Teucrium,  proflrata, 
peliinata,  auflriaca,  multifida,  latifolia.  Capfule  of 
V.  pinnata  oval.  Fruit  of  V.  montana  orbicular , 
emarginate  at  top  and  bottom.  Capfule  of  V.  bilob  a 
compreffed,  two-parted  with  diverging  femiorbicular 
lobes, 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  four- cleft,  wheel-fhaped,  with  the  lowed;  fegment  f 
narrower.  Capf  fuperior  two-celled. 

SPECIES. 

*  Spiked. 

[1.  Veronica  fibirica.  Siberian  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  ii.fyfi.  58.  Reich.  1.24.  Willd.  1.  54 
Gmel.  fib.  3.  217. 

V.  fpicata  altiflima,  foliis  verticillatim  difpofitis.  Amm, 
ruth.  20.  t.  4. 

Spikes  terminating,  leaves  feven  in  whorls,  Jiem  fomewhat 
rough-haired .] 

“•  ^  evomca  virginica.  Virginian  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  13.  Reich.  1.  24.  Willd.  1.  54.  hort. 
7-  Gron.  virg.  4.  Cold,  noveb.  3.  Thunb. 
MV^f  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  10.  n.  97.  Rluk.phyt. 

Veronicaftrum  Heijl,  Fabric,  helmjl .  205. 


Spikes  terminating,  leaves  in  fours  or  fives. 

3.  Veronica  fpuria.  Baflard  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  13.  Reich.  1.  24.  Willd.  1.  55.  hort. 
upf.  7.  Hoffm.  germ.  4.  Roth.  germ.  1.  2.  2.  5. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  6.  Krcck.  fief.  n.  10.  Crantz 
aufir.  335.  Gmel.  it.  1.  169.  t.  39.  Berg.pbyt. 
t.  219. 

V.  fpicata  anguftifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  246.  Mcr.  hifi . 
f.  3./.  22./  3. 

V.  mas  furreda  elatior.  Barr.  ic.  891. 

Spikes  terminating,  leaves  lanceolate  equally  ferrate. 

4.  Veronica  m’aritima.  Sea  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  ig.fyfi.  58.  Reich.  1.  24.  Willd.  1.  55. 
fl.fuec.  n.  8.  lapp.  n.  4.  vir.  cliff.  1.  hort.  cliff.  7. 
FI.  dan.  t.  374.  Ilcffm.  germ.  4.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
5.  2.  6.  Knock,  file/.  n.  11.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  218. 
Amm.  ruth.  n.  34  and  35.  Knorr  del.  hort.  1.  t. 
V.  2.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  4.  n.  94. 

V.  glabra.  Ehrh.herb.  11. 

V.  fpicata  cmrulea.  Mor.  h'tfi.f.  3.  t.  22.  f.  1. 
Lyfimachia  fpicata  ccerulea.  Baub.  pin.  246. 
Pfeudo-Lyfimachium  creruleum.  Dod.  pempt,  86. 

(3.  Veronica  nitida.  Ehrh.  herb.  21. 

Spikes  terminating ,  leaves  fub  cor  date -lanceolate  unequally 
ferrate. 

5.  Veronica  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  13.  Reich.  1.  25.  Willd.  1.  56.  hort. 
upf.  7.  fl.fuec.  n.  9.  Hoffm.  germ.  4.  Roth.  germ. 
1.  5.  2.  7.  Crantz  aufir.  334.  Georgi  it.  1.  95. 
Sabb.  hort.  rom.  2.  48. 

V.  elatior.  Ehrh.  herb.  5 1 . 

V.  fpicata  latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  264.  Ger.  emac.  628. 
7.  Raii  hifi.  845.  Mor.  hifi.  f.  3.  t.  22.  /.  2. 
— major.  Park,  the  at.  550.  3. 

V.  1.  eredior  latifolia.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  346. 

( 3 .  V.  fpicata  longifolia  altera.  Amm.  ruth.  26. 
y.  V.  fpic.  urticte  folio.  Amm.  ruth.  26. 

Spikes  terminating,  leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  ferrate 
ending  in  the  petiole. 

6.  Veronica  incana.  Hoary  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  14.  Reich.  1.  25.  Willd.  1.  56.  hort.  upf. 
7.  Gmel. fib.  3,  220.  n.  35.  Kniph.  orig.  cent. 

7.  n.  98. 

V.  bellidis  folio  major.  Amm.  ruth.  23. 

V.  fpicata  lanuginofa  et  incana,  floribus  casruleis. 
Amm.  ruth.  30. 

Spikes  terminating ,  leaves  oppofite  crenate  obtufe,  fiem 
ere II  tomentofe. 

7.  Veronica  fpicata.  Spiked  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  1y.fyft.q8.  Reich.  1.25.  Willd.  1.  $6. hort. 
cliff.  8./.  fuec.  n.  10.  Hudf.  angi.  3.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  12.  Smith  brit.  15.  engl.bot.  t.  2.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  9.  FI.  dan.  t.  52.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
542.  Hoffm.  germ.  4.  Roth.  germ.  1.  5.  2.  7. 
Pollich  pal  n.  7.  Krock.  filef.  n.  13.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  8.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  263.  Kniph.  orig . 
cent.  4.  n.  96.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  221.  Berg.  phyt.  t. 

221. 

V.  fpicata  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  247.  Vaill.par.  t.  33. 

f.  4.  Mor.  hifi.  f.  3.  /.  22./.  4. 

V.  fpicata  reda  minor.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  274.  Raii 
hifi.  8y6.fyn.  279. 

V.  reda  minima.  Ger.  emac.  627.  4.  Lob.  obfi.  2 50. 
3.  Dalech.  hifi.  1319. 

V.  fpic.  foliis  Veronica  officinarum.  Dillen.  in  eph . 

nat.  cur.  cent.  5.  &  6.  obfi.  38.  t.  1 1. 

Spike  terminating ,  leaves  oppofite  bluntijh  crenate-f emu¬ 
late  quite  entire  at  the  tip,  fiem  afeending  quite  fimple. 
3.  Veronica  hybrida.  Welfh  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fipec.  14.  fyft.  58.  Reich.  1.  26.  Willd.  1. 
57.  mant.  316.  fl.  fuec.  n.  1 1.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  12.  Smith  brtt.  16. 

V.  fpicata  (3.  Hudf.  angl.  3. 

V.  fpicata  Cambrobritannica,  Bugulas  fubhirfuto  folio. 
Raii fyn.  278.  1 1. 

Spikes  terminating,  leaves  oppofite  elliptic  obtufe  unequally 
crenat e-ferrate,  fiem  nearly  upright, 

[9.  Veronica  pinnata.  Winged-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fyft.  58.  Reich.  1.  26.  Willd.  1.  57.  mant. 
24.  Ait.  kew.  1.  19.  Laxmann  in  all.  petrep. 
1770.  553-  B29.fi.  1. 

Spike 
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Spike  terminatings  leaves  linear  pinhatifid  fiubfiaficicled, 
Jegments  filiform  divaricating. 

10.  Veronica  laciniilra.  Jagged-leaved  Speedwell. 
Lin.fipec.  ed.  IVilld.  i.  58.  Ait.  kew.  1.  19. 

V.  fpuria.  Jungh.  ic.  cent.  1 .  f.  2. 

Raceme  fiubfipiked  terminating ,  leaves  pinnatifid  laciniate. 

11.  Veronica  incifa.  Cut-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.fipec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  58.  Ait.  kew.  1.  19. 

Spikes  terminating ,  leaves  lanceolate gafih-pinnat  fid fimoOih . 

12.  Veronica  Catarradtae, 

Lin.fipec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  58.  Forfi.  prodr.  n.  9. 
Racemes  terminating  flexuofie,  ftem  fitijfiruticafie ,  leaves 
lanceolate  fierrate. 

13.  Veronica  elliptica.  Elliptic-leaved  Speedwell. 
Lin.fipec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  58.  For  ft.  prodr.  n.  10. 

Racemes  lateral,  ftem  fihrubby ,  leaves  elliptic  quite  entife. 

14.  Veronica  macrocai  pa.  Long  fruited  Speedwell. 
Lin.fipec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  58.  Vahlfiymb.  3,  4. 

Racemes  fiub terminating  erehl ,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  en¬ 
tire  fimooth  flat,  ftem  fihrubby. 

15.  Veronica  falicifolia.  Willow-leaved  Speedwell. 
Lin.fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  58.  Vahlfiymb.  3,  4.  For  ft. 

prodr.  n.  1 1 . 

Racemes  lateral  nodding ,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire,  ftem 
fihrubby. 

16.  Veronica  parvi  flora.  Small-flowered  Speedwell. 

Lin.fipec.  ed.  Willd.  r.  58.  Vahl fiymb.  3,  4. 

Racemes  fiubterminating ,  leaves  linear -lanceolate  quite 
entire  fimooth  mucronate,  ftem  fihrubby. 

17.  Veronica  officinalis.  Cabman  Speedwell. 

Lin.fipec.  14 .fiyft.  58.  Reich.  1 .26.  Willd.  1.  59. 

hort.  clift.  8.  fl.  lapp.  n.  5.  fiuec.  n.  12.  mat.  med. 
37.  Woodv.  med.  bet.  t>  219.  Gartn.  fruEi.  1. 
257*  Hudfi.  angl.  4.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  13. 
Smith  brit.  16.  engl.  bot.  t.  765.  Curt.lond.  3.  t.  1. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  10.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  7.  Abbot 
bedfi.  n.  5.  Fl.  dan.  t.  248.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  46. 
Hall.  helv.  n.  540.  Hofifim.  germ.  4.  Roth,  germ 
1.  5.  2.  9.  Pollich  pal.  n.  8.  Krock.  fiilefi.  n.  16. 
Scop.  cam.  n.  21.  Crantz  aufitr.  336.  Neck, 
gallob.  13.  Villars  dauph.  2.  10.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  264.  Riv.  man.  t.  93.  Ludw.  eld.  t.  100. 
Knorr  del.  hort.  2.  t.  V.  1.  Kniph.  crig.  cent.  4. 
n.  95.  Berg.phyt.  t.  85.  Plenck  ic.  t.  12. 

V.  maslupina  &  vulgatiffima.  Bauh.pin.  246.  Camer. 
epit.  461.  Raii  hift.  851.^.281.  Mor.hift.fi. 
3.  t.  22.fi.  7.  'Pournefi.  infit.  143. 

V.  mas.  Fuchfi.  hift.  1 66.  Matth.  693.  Blackw.  t. 
143- 

V.  vera  &  major.  G<r.  502.  1.  626.  i. 

V.  mas  vulgaris  fupina.  Park,  theat.  550.  2. 

V.  vulgatior  folio  rotundiore.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  282.  1. 
Spikes  lateral  peduncled,  leaves  eppofiite  rugged,  ftem  pro¬ 
cumbent. 

[18.  Veronica  Allionii.  Shining-leaved  Speedwell. 

Linn,  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  59.  Smith  in  tranfi.  Linn, 
floe.  1.  190.  Villars  dauph.  2.  8.  Ger.prov.  33 2. 
n.  2.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  2gg.fi.  1. 

V.  pyrenaica.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  265.  t.  4 6.  f.  g.  fipec. 
1.  21.  f.  4./.  3. 

\  .  officinalis  0.  ZMi  1^.  fiyft.  58.  Reich.  27. 
Spikes  lateral f  peduncled,  leaves  oppofiite  roundifih  fihining 
rigid,  ftem  fimooth  creeping. 

39.  Veronica  decuflata.  Crofis-leaved  Speedwell. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  20.  Im.  Willd.  1.  60.  arb. 

berol.  400.  Moench .  Weififienft.  137. 
flpicil.  23.  /.  25.  C#r/.  magaz.  t.  242. 

Hebe  magellanica.  Gmel.  fiyft.  27.  Jufifi.  gen.  105. 
Racemes  axillary  fiew -flowered,  leaves  elliptic  perennial 
quite  entire ,  Jlem  fihrubby. 

**  Corymb-raceme d. 

20.  Veronica  aphylla.  N aked- ft alked  Speedwell. 

Lin.fipec.  14.  Reich.  1.  27.  IVilld.  1.  60.  #*//. 
helv.  n.  541.  ffirep.  ».  8.  Jacqu.  vind. 

2.  Crantz  aufitr.  336.  Villars  dauph.  2.  10. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  2 66. 

V.  alpina  pumila,  caule  aphyllo.  Peer.  mufi.  2.  17. 
i.  9. 

'V .  parva  faxatilis,  cauliculis  nudis.  PM.  phyt.  t. 

JI4-  /•  3-  wm,  241.  3./.  2.  PM  />//. 

261.  £9?.  846. 
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ChamjEdr^s  alpina  minima  hirfuta.  Bauh.  pin.  243. 
Teucrium  minimum.  Clufi.  hift.  1.  350. 

[3.  Veronica  kamtfchatica.  Lin.  fiuppl .  83.  Smith  iti 
Lin.  tranfi.  1.  190. 

Corymb  terminating,  ficape  naked. 

21.  Veronica  bellidioides.  Daifiy-leaved  Speedwell. 
Lin.fipec.  15.. fiyft.  59.  Reich.  1.27.  Willd.  1.  60. 

mant.  316.  Krock.  fiilefi  n.  17.  t.  2.  Hall,  helv: 
n.  543’  S  ^  A  fl'  ^  •  Villars  dauph.  2.  10.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  267; 

V.  alpina  Bellidis  folio  hirfuta.  Bauh.pin:  247. prodr. 

1 16.  Raii  hift.  847:  Tournef.  inft.  144. 

V.  minima  Bellidis  folio.  Park,  theat.  551.  n.  6. 
Corymb  terminating ,  ftem  aficending  two-leaved,  leaves 
obtufie  crenate,  calyxes  hirfiute. 

22.  Veronica  gentianoides.  Gentian-leaved  Speedwell. 
Lin.fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  61.  Vahlfiymb.  1.  1.  Smith 

in  Lin.  tranfi.  1.  194. 

V;  orientalis  eredta  gentianellae  folio.  Pournefi.  cor.  7. 
V.  eredla Biartariae  facie.  Buxb.  cent.  1.  23.  t.  35. 
Corymb  terminating,  ftem  aficending,  leaves  lanceolate 
cartilaginous  at  the  edge,  the  lower  connate,  Jheathing. 

23.  Veronica  Ponte.  '  Pond's  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Id  illd.  1.  61.  Gouan  illufiir.  1.  /.  1. 
/*  i-  • 

V.  petrasa  fempervirens;  Ron.  bald.  336.  Tournefi. 
inft.  144.  Segu.  veron.  1.  235.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  233. 
/  3- 

V.  non  ramofa  pyrenaica.  Plkk.  phyt.  t.  igg.f.  2  ? 

(3.  Veronica  pumila.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  270.  t.  21.fi.  5. 
fipec.  19.  /.  g.fi.  3. 

Raceme  terminating,  ftem  quite  fiimple,  leaves  cordate- 
ovate  toothed fiefiflle. 

24.  Veronica  fruciculofa.  Flefih- coloured  Shrubby  Speed¬ 
well: 

Lin.  fipec.  15. fiyft:  59.  Reich.  1.28.  Willd.  1.61. 
mant.  316.  Smith  brit.  18.  engl.  bot.  t.  1028. 
Hall. helv.  n.  545*  l6.f.  i.  Comm.  nor.  1734. 

P •  243.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  268. 

V.  fruticofa.  Jacqu.  colleft.  4.  229.  t. 

V.  frutefeens.  Scop.  cam.  n.  20.  Villars  dauph.  2* 

1  ii 

V.  alpina  frutefeens.  Bauh.  pin.  247.  Scheuch.  it.  1. 

51- 

Corymb  terminating  many-flowered  fipiked,  leaves  elliptic 
lanceolate,  fitems  erect,  capfiule  ovate  flour -valve  dd\ 

2$.  Veronica  faxacilis.  Blue  Rock  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fiyft;  59.  Willd.  1.  62.  fiuppl.  83.  Smith  brit: 
17.  engl.  bot.  t.  1027.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  14.  n. 
9.  Jacqu.  collect.  3.  25.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  284. 
Veronica.  Hall.  helv.  n.  545.  (3. 

Vi  fruticulofa.  Fl.  dan.  t.  342.  Gunn.  norv.  n.  829. 
Jacqu.  enum.  obfi.  1.  p.  200.  Hudfi.  angl.  4  ?  Mill. 
di£t.  n.  13. 

V.  tertia  fruticans.  Clufi.  hift .  geg] . 

V.  alpina  frutefeens.  Mor.  hift.  fi.  g.  /.  21.fi.  q. 

V.  alpina  con  foglia  di  Serpillo.  Pon.  bald.  18  i. 

V.  fruticans  ferpillifolia.  Ger.  emac.  628. 

3 .  Veronica  Nummularia.  Gouan.  illuftr.  1.  t.  1.  f.  2. 
y.  Veronica  pygmrea.  Schrank *  Salijl.  n.  1 1.  t.  \.  fi  j. 
Corymb  terminatingfiezv-flowered,  leaves  elliptic,  ft ems  difi- 
fufied,  capfiule  ovate  four-valved. 

[26.  Veronica  alpina.  Alpine  Speedwell. 

Lin.fipec.  15.  fiyft.  59.  Reich,  i.  2g.  fl.  lapp.  n.  7. 
t.  9./.  4-  fiuec.  n.  15.  Lin.  tranfi.  1.  191.  2. 

287.  Smith  brit.  18.  engl.  bot.  i.  484.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  g.  14.  El.  dan.  t.  16.  Gunn.  norv.  n. 
45.  Hall.  helv.  n.  544.  t.  ig.fi  2.  Scop.  earn, 
n.  \g.  Villars  dauph.  2.  12.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
169.  Pallas  it.  3.  33.  Schrank.  Salifib.  n.  9. 
Teucrium  Etfcherianum.-  Clufi.  pann.  616.  Crantz 
auftr.  337. 

Corymb  terminating  fiubfipiked ,  leaves  ovate  fimooth  fiub- 
fierrate,  calyx  ciliate ,  ftem  aficending  fiimple. 

2J.  Veronica  integrifolia.  Entire -leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  63.  Schrank.  Salifib.  n.  10. 
V.  alpina.  Krock.  fiilefi.  n.  28.  /.  3. 

Corymb  terminating,  leaves  oppofiite  elliptic  obtufie  quite 
entire,  calyxes  hairy. 

28.  Veronica  lerpyliifolia.  Smooth  Speed-well  or  Paul’s 
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Lin.fpec.  i  q.fyft.  59-  Reich-  x*  2  9;  r-  64- 

fl.fuec.  n.  1 6.  ApA ».  6.  bort.  cliff.  9.  HudJ.  angl. 
4.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  14.  Smith  hrit.  19.  engl. 
hot.  t.  1075.  Curt.lond.  1.  /.  3.  Lightf.fcot.73. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  11.  <S7AA  oxon.  n.  8. 
bedf.  71.  6.  FI.  dan.  t.  84°*  Fall.  helv.  n.  54^* 
Hoffm.  germ.  5.  Roth.  germ.  1 .  6.  2.  9.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  9.  Krock.  filef.  n.  18./.  4.  Neck,  galloh. 
7.  <5Yop.  ftinz.  7Z.  10.  Crantz  auftr .  342,  n%  IO* 
Jacqu.  vind.  3.  Villars  dauph.  2.  1 3-  Allion. 
fedem.  n.  271.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  223*  39-  Desfont. 

atlant.  1.  10.  Gron.  virg.  54*  Cold,  noveb.  1. 
Berg.phyt.  1.  215. 

V.  pratenfis.  Rod.  pempt.  41.  1.—  minor.  Park. 

theat.  55 1.  ».  5.  Raii  biff.  %\%.fyn.  279, 

V.  minor.  Gft\  mtfr.  6*27.  2. 

V.  prat,  ferpyllif.  Bauh.  pin.  247.  Tournef.  inft. 
144. 

V.  femina  quibufdam,  aliis  Betonica  Pauli  i,  ferpyllifo- 
lia.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  285.  1. 

V.  minima  repens.  Rivin.  mon.  t.  99.  f.  1. 

|3.  V.  humifufa.  Dickf.  in  Lin.  tranf.  2.  288.  Wither. 
15.  Sym.fyn.  4.  Smith  hrit.  19. 

V.  alpina.  Lightf.  fcot.  72.  id  1138. 

Raceme  terminating  fubfpiked ,  leaves  ovate  fuhcrenate 
three-nerved fmooth ■,  capfule  ohcordate  fhorter  than  the 
ftyle. 

29.  Veronica  tenella. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  64.  Allion.  pe dent.  n.  272. 
t.  22 ./.  T.  Vahl fymb.  3.  5. 

V.  nummularis  folio  pyrenaica.  Tournef.  inft.  145. 

V.  pratenfis  nummularis  folio,  flore  csruleo.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  233.  f.  4._ 

V.  prat.  numm.  folio.  Dill,  gift]  67. 

Leaves  oblong  crenate,  ft  eras  creeping ,  calyxes  villofe.~\ 

30.  Veronica  Becabunga.  Broad-leaved  Brooklime  or 
Water  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  iG.Jyft.  59.  Reich.  1.30.  Willd.  1.  64. 
fl.fuec.  n.  14.  hort.  cliff.  8.  mat.  med.  38.  Woodv. 
med.  bot.  20.  t.  7.  HudJ.  angl.  5.  Wither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  15.  Smith  brit.  20.  engl.  bot.  t.  655.  Curt, 
lond.  2.  t.  3.  Lightf. fcot.  7 3.  Ae/A  ftz«/.  ft/.  2. 
#.  12.  Sibth.  oxon.n.  9.  Abbot  bedf.n.  7.  A/. 

/.  5 1 1 .  Gunn.  norv.  n.  59.  Hall,  helv .  #.  534. 
Hoffm.  germ.  5.  Roth.  germ.  1.  6.  2.  10.  Pollich 
pal.  n.  10.  Krock.  filef  n.  19.  Leers  herb  or  n. 
n.  9.  Scop.  cam.  n.  11.  Jacqu.  vind.  3.  Neck, 
gallob.  11.  Crantz  auftr.  341.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  13.  Allion.  pedem.  71.  273.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  224. 
Desfont.  atlant.  1.  1 1.  Gron.  virg.  4.  Ludw.  eel. 
t.  30.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  9.  n.  100.  Sabb.  hort. 
rom.  2.  t.  50.  Berg.phyt.  1.  t.  21 1.  Plenck.  ic. 


t.  14. 

V.  aquatica  rotundifolia,  Becabunga  didla  minor.  Rai 
fyn.  280. 

V.  aquat.  major  &  minor  folio  fubrotundo.  Tourn 
inft.  145.  Mor.  hift.f.  3.  t.  24./.  24. 

Beccabunga.  Riv.  mon.  t.  100 .  f.  1. 

Anagallis  f.  Becabunga.  Ger.  496.  emac.  620.  1. 

A.  aquatica.  Dod.  pempt.  593.  1.  Lob.  obf.  248.  3 
ic.  4 66.  Blackw.  t.  48. 

A.  aquat.  vulgaris,  f.  Becabunga.  Park,  theat 
1236.  1. 

A.  aquat.  major  &  minor  folio  fubrotundo.  Bauh.  pin 
252.  Raii  hift.  852. 

A.  aquat.  flore  csruleo,  folio  rotundiore,  major  & 
minor.  Bauh.  hift.  790,  791. 

Sium.  Fuchf.  hift.  725. 

Sion  non  odoratum.  Trag.  hift.  188. 

Berulaf.  Anagallis  aquatica.  Tabern.  ic.  719. 

Racemes  lateral ,  leaves  elliptic  fiat,  ftem  creeping. 

[3 i*  Veronica  Anagallis.  Long-leaved  Brooklime  o: 

//  ater  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  16.  Reich.  1.  30.  Willd.  1.  6$.  fl.fuec 
n-  13-  HudJ.  angl.  5.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  15 
Smith  brit.  20.  engl.  bot.  t.  781.  Car/,  /o/wf.  5.  / 
lightf.  fcot.  73.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  ».  13 
»•  10.  bedf.  n.  8.  A/.  / 

9°3-  hall.  helv.  n.  533.  Hoffm.  germ.  5.  Roth 
germ.  1.  6.  2.  u.  Pdlich  pal.  n.  11.  Knock 
dl  eJ'n'  Neck,  gallob.  10.  Scop.  cam.  n.  12 


Crantz  auftr.  342.  Villars  dauph.  2.  14.  Allion: 
pedem.  n.  274.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  224.  Thunb.  jap. 
20.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  11.  Gron.  virg.  4.  Berg, 
phyt.  1.  209. 

V.  aquatica  longifolia  media.  Raii  fyn.  280.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  51 .  f.  12. 

V.  aquat.  major  &  minor,  folio  oblongo.  Tournef.  inft. 

145.  Mor.  hift.f.  3.  t.  24. f.  25. 

Beccabunga  minor.  Riv.  mon.  t.  100./.  2. 

Anagallis  aquatica  major.  Ger.  496.  3.  mzzr.  620. 

2. 

A.  aquat.  major  &  minor,  folio  oblongo.  Bauh.  pin. 
252.  Raii  hift.  8 52.  3. 

A.  aquat.  folio  oblongo  crenato.  Park,  theat.  1237. 

3- 

A.  aquat.  flore  csruleo,  folio  oblongo,  major.  Bauh. 
hift.  3.  791.  1. 

Berula  major.  Tabern.  ic.  719.  hift.  1094. 

(3.  With  a  Angle  raceme,  and  lanceolate  crenate  leaves. 
Willd.  pro  dr.  n.  31. 

y.  V.  tenerrima.  Schmidt  boh em.  1.  n.  23* 

Racemes  lateral  oppofite ,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate ,  ftem 
ere  hi. 

32.  Veronica  fcutellata.  Narrow -leaved  Brooklime  or 
Water  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  \6.Jyft.  59.  AftYA  1.  30.  Willd.  1.  65. 
3?.  lapp.  n.  9.  J'uec.  n.  17.  Ar/.  cliff.  10. 
angl.  5.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  16.  Smith  brit.  21. 
ftzg7.  A/.  /.  782.  Gzzr/.  lond.  5.  /.  3.  333.  Lightf. 
fcot.  74.  Relh.  ft/.  2.  #.  14,  AY/A  oxon. 
n.  11.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  9.  FI.  dan.  t.  209.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  532.  Hoffm.  germ.  5.  Roth.  germ-.  1.  6. 
2.  12,  Pollich  pal.  n.  12.  Leers  herborn.  n.  11. 
Krock.  filef  n.  21.  Neck,  gallob.  12.  deep.  cm?. 
n.  22.  Crantz  auftr.  343.  Jacqu.  vind.  3.  Vil¬ 
lars  dauph.  2.  14.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  275.  ZW- 
font.  atlant.  1.  12.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  10.  ».  95. 
Aerg.  phyt.  1 .  207. 

V.  aquatica  anguftifolia  minor.  Raii  fyn.  280. 

V.  aquat.  anguftiore  folio.  Tournef.  inft.  145. 

V.  aquat.  anguftifolia.  Mor.  hift.f.  3.  t.  24./.  27. 

V.  paluftris  anguftifolia.  Riv.  mon.  t.  96./.  1. 
Anagallis  aquat.  anguftif.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  7 91.  2.  Raii 
hift.  852.  5. — fcutellata.  Bauh.  pin.  252. — f.  quar- 
ta  Lobelii.  Bark,  theat.  1237.6. 

A.  aquat.  quarta  Lob.  ic.  467.  Ger.  emac.  621.  4. 
Racemes  lateral  alternate ,  pedicels  divaricating ,  leaves 
linear  toothletted. 

33.  Veronica  Teucrium.  Hungarian  Speedwell. 
Lin.fpec.  \6.fyft.  59.  Reich.  1.  31.  AAY/Z.  1.  66. 

Hall.  helv.  n.  537.  Hoffm.  germ.  5.  A?/ A  jww. 

1.  7*  2-  1 3‘  Pollich  pal.  n.  13.  Leers  herborn. 
n.  12.  Villars  dauph.  2.  14.  Krock.  filef  n.  23. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  276. 

V.  montana.  AA>.  zrawz.  t.  95. 

V.  fpuria  anguftifolia*  Zfo«A  Aj/?.  3.  285. 

V.  fupina  facie  Teucrii  pratenfis.  Tournef.  inft.  144. 
Chamaedrys  vulgaris  mas.  Fuchf.  hift.  871. 

C.  fpuria  major  altera  f.  frutefeens.  Bauh.  pin.  248. 
C.  fpuria  major  frutefeens.  Park,  theat.  106.  8. 

C.  falfa  maxima,  an  Teucrium  1.  A  majus  pannonicuni 
Clufio.  Bauh.  hift.  Raii  hift.  849. 

Teucrii  IV.  tertia  fpecies.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  349. 

Teucrium  majus  pannonicum.  Ger.  emac.  659.  3. 
Racemes  lateral  very  long ,  leaves  ovate  wrinkled  toothed 
bluntifh,ftems  procumbent. 

34.  Veronica  pilofa.  Hairy  Speedwell. 
Lin.fpec.app.1663.fyft.q9.  Reich.  1.  31.  Willd. 

1.  66. 

Chamaedrys  fpuria  minor  latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  249. 
Chamsdryos  falfa  fpecies ;  Teucrium  2.  f.  5.  Clufii. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  286. 

Racemes  axillary ,  leaves  ovate  obtufe  plaited  deeply  tooth¬ 
ed ,  ftem  proflrate  hairy  in  two  rows. 

35.  Veronica  proftrata.  Trailing  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  17. fyft.  59.  Reich.  1.  32.  Willd.  1.  67. 

Hall.  helv.  n.  538.  Pollich  pal.  n.  15.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  15.  Krock. filef.  n.  25. 

V.  anguftifolia  minor.  Riv.  mon .  t.  95.  AAr.  A/7. 

f  3 •  23-/  16. 

Chamsedrys 


VER 


ChamtEdrys  incana  fpuria  minor  anguftifolia.  Bauh. 

fin.  249.  prodr.  117.  Bauh. hift.  3.  237. 

Racemes  lateral,  leaves  oblong-ovate  ferrate,  jlems  pro- 
flrate. 

36.  Veronica  pedtinata.  Comb-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.Jyfi.  59.  Reich.  1.  32.  Willd.  1.  68.  mant. 

24. 

V.  confiantinopolitana  incana,  chamtEdryos  folio. 

Tournef.  cor.  7.  Buxb.  cent.  1.  25.  t.  39. 

Racemes  lateral  leafed,  leaves  oblong  pelhinate  ferrate, 
Jlems  prof  rate. 

37.  Veronica  montana.  Mountain  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  \q.fyft.  59.  Reich.  1.  32.  Willd.  i.  68. 

mant.  2'G.Juppl.  83.  amoen.  4.  263.  Hudf  angl. 
6.  IVither.  arr.  ed.  3.  16.  Smith  brit.  21.  engl. 
hot.  t.  7 66.  Lightf.  fcot.  74.  Relh.  cant.  ed. 
2.  n.  15.  Sib  thorp  oxon.  n.  13.  Abbot  bedf.  n. 
1 1.  Curt,  lond .  4.  t.  2,  220.  Hall.  helv.  n.  539. 
Hoffm.  germ.  5.  t.  1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  7.  2.  15. 
Poliich  pal.  n.  14.  Schreb. fpicil.  10.  Leers  her  - 
born.  n.  13.  Jacqu.  auflr.  2.6.  /.  109.  Krock. 
filef.  n.  22.  Villars  dauph.  2.  16. 

V.  fubbifcutata.  Crantz  auflr.  343. 

V.  procumbens.  Riv.  mon.  t.  93. 

V.  fupina  Teucrii  folio.  Tournef.  infl.  145. 

V.  chamtedryoides,  foliis  pediculis  oblongis  infidenti- 
bus.  Rail fyn.  281.  Pctiv.  brit.  t.  51./  4. 

V.  procumbens  bifcutata  hederae  folio.  Mor.  hid.  f. 
3.  '.  23./.  15. 

Chamaedrys  fpurias  affinis  rotundifolia  fcutellata.  Bauh. 
pin.  249. 

C.  fpuria  foliis  pediculis  oblongis  kfidentibus.  Rail 
hift.  850. 

Alyfum  Diofcoridis  montanum.  Col.  ecphr.  r.  286. 

t.  288.  Park,  theat.  589.  3.  Merr.pin. 

Racemes  lateral  elongated  filiform  few-flowered,  leaves 
ovate  petioled  ferrate,  ft em  hairy  all  round. 

38.  Veronica  Chamaedrys.  Germander  Speedwell. 
Lin.fpec.  iq. fyft.  Go.  Reich.  1.33.  Willd.  1.  69. 

fl.fuec.n.  ih.  lapp.  8.  h or t.  cliff.  8.  mant.  2 17. 
Hudf.  angl.  6.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  16.  Smith 
brit.  12.engl.bot.  t.  623.  Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  1. 
Lightf.  fcot.  74.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  i.n.  16.  Sibth. 
exon.  n.  12.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  10.  FI.  dan.  t.  448. 
Gunn.  norv.  n.  47.  Hall.  helv.  n.  536.  Hoffm. 
germ.  6.  Roth  germ.  1.  7.  2.  16.  Poliich  pal.  n. 
16.  Leers  herborn.  n.  14.  Krock.  filef  n.  24. 
Neck,  gallob.  9.  Villars  dauph.  2.  15.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  279*  Ihunb.  jap.  20.  Kniph,  cent.  11. 
Berg.  phyt.  1.  t.  83.  FI.  ruft.  t.  66. 

V.  pratenfis  latifolia.  Riv.  mon.  t.  94. 

V.  Chamsedrys  fylveftris  didta.  Rail  fyn.  281. 

V.  minor  foliis  imis  rotundioribus.  Mor.  hift.  2.  220. 

f  3-  f-  23.  /•  i2.  Tournef .  infl; .  144. 

Chamtedrys.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  125. 

C.  fylveftris.  Ger.  530.  4.  emac.  657.  3.  Raiihift.  850. 
C.  fpuria  fylveftris.  Park,  theat.  107.  n.  11. 

C.  fpuria  latifolia.  hift.  3.  286.  1. 

C.  fpuria  minor  rotundifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  249. 

C.  quorundum  filveftris.  Cluf.  hift.  1.  352.  1. 
Hierobotane  mas.  Balech.  hift.  1337. 

Racemes  lateral,  leaves  ovate  feffile  wrinkled  gafh-ferrate, 
ft  cm  hairy  in  two  rozvs.  ] 

39.  Veronica  orientalis.  Oriental  Speed-well. 

Ait.kew.  1.  23.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  69. 

V.  heterophylla.  Sahfb.  lc.  1.7.  t.  4. 

V.  auftriaca  f3.  Lin.  fpec.  17. 

V.  montana  folio  vario.  Buxb.  cent.  1.4./.  38. 

Racemes  lateral ,  leaves  pinnatifid finooth  acute  attenuated 
at  the  bafe,  calyxes  unequal,  pedicels  capillary  longer 
than  the  bradle. 

[40.  Veronica  multifida.  Multifid-leaved  Speedwell. 
Lin.fpec.  17.  fyft.  Go.  Reich.  1.  34.  Willd.  1.  69. 
Smith  in  Lin.  tranf.  1.  191.  Georg,  it.  1.  193. 
Gmel.fib.  3.  222.  Aram.  ruth.  25.  n.  33. 

Racemes  lateral,  leaves  many-parted,  figments  pinnatifid , 
lobes  decurrent,  peduncles  fhort ,  calyx  very  fmooth,  ftem 
villcfe.  ] 

41.  Veronica  auftriaca.  Auftrian  Speedwell. 

Lhufpec.  17 -fyft.  Go.  Reich.  1.  34.  Willd,  1,  70. 
Jacqu.  vind.  3. 

V.  multifida.  Ait.  lew.  1.  23. 


V  E  R 

Veronica  auftriaca  &  multifida.  Jacqu.  auflr.  4.  13. 

t-  3  2  9- 

V.  pratenfis  var.  a.  Crantz  auflr.  344. 

Chamtedrys  auftriaca,  foliis  tenuiffime  iaciniata.  Bauh. 
pin.  248.  9.  prodr.  117.  ,2.  Mor.  hill.  f.  2  t . 

23-  /•  17-  ' 

C.  fpuria  tenuiffime  Iaciniata.  Bauh.  hid  2  287 

Raiihift.  849.  -  '*  ' 

Racemes  lateral,  leaves  fomewhat  hairy  linear  pinnatifid , 
the  loweft figments  longer  divaricating,  calyxes  fomewhat 
hairy,  peduncles  longer  than  the  bradle. 

[42.  Ve  ronica  tauri  ca .  Tauric  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  70. 

V.  rofea.  Lesfont.  atlant.  1.  13. 

Racemes  lateral ,  leaves  fomewhat  hairy  linear  undivided 
and  pinnatifid  toothletted,  peduncles  longer  than  the 
br able,  calyx  four -cleft  fmooth. 

4 3-  Veronica  urticaefolia.  Nettle-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fyft.  Go.  Willd.  1.  70.  fuppl.  83.  Ait.  kcw. 

1.  24.  Jacqu.  auflr.  1.  37.  /.  39.  Hall.  helv.  ft. 
535 ■ 

V.  piatenns  omnium  maxima.  Buxb.  cent.  1.  23.  r.  3 4* 
V.  maxima  latifolia.  f.  Quercus  folio.  Mor.  hift'! 2. 
322./.  3.  t.  23./.  18. 

Chammdrys  falfa  maxima.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  286.  Rail 
hift.  849. 

C.  fpuria  major  latifolia.  Bauh.  pin.  248. 

Racemes  lateral,  leaves  cordate  fiftile  fharply  ferrate  acu¬ 
minate,  ftem  ftiff,  calyx-leaves  four.'] 

44.  Veronica  latifolia.  Broad -leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  1 8 . fyft.  Go.  Reich.  1.  34.  Willd.  1.  7r. 
hort.  cliff.  9.  Reyg.  gedan.  2.  28.  Villars  dauph . 

2.  1 6.  Krock.  filef .  n.  29.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  278 
Scop.  cam.  n.  13.  Retz.obf.  1.9.  ».  5.  &6.  19.8.9, 

V.  maxima.  Mz7/.  di5l.  n.  n. 

V.  Pfeudo-chamaedrys.  Jacqu.  auflr.  1.  37.  /.  60. 
Racemes  lateral,  leaves  cordate  fiftile  wrinkled  bluntly 
ferrate,  ftem  ft  iff,  calyx -leaves  five . 

[43.  1  eronica  paniculata.  Panicled  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fpec.  1 8 .  fyft.  Go.  Reich.  1.33.  Willd.  1 .  7 1 . 
Pallas  it.  1.  196.  Lepech.  it.  1.  206. 

V.  dentata.  Schmidt  bohetn.  1.  31. 

V.  anguftifolia,  floribus  paniculatis.  Amm.  ruth.  32. 
Racemes  lateral  very  long,  leaves  lanceolate  tern  ferrate, 
ftem  afeending. 

Peduncles  one-flowered. 

4^.  Veionica  biloba.  Two-lobed  Speedwell. 

Smith  in  Lin.  tranf.  1.  193.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  72. 
Reich.  1-25-  Vahlfymb.  1.  1.  Lin.  mant.  172. 
V.  arvenfis  annua,  chamaedryos  folio.  Buxb.  cent.  1. 
24.  t.  36. 

V.  orientalis,  ocymi  folio,  flore  minimo.  Tournef. 
cor.  7.  J 

Flowers  folit ary ,  leaves  cordate-lanceolate  toothed,  calyx- 
leaves  equal  ovate  acuminate  three-nerved. 

47 •  Veronica  agreftis.  Procumbent  Speedwell. 

Lin.fpec.  iZ.fyft.  Go.  Reich.  1.  33.  Willd.  1.  73. 
fl-fuec.^  n.  20.  hort.  cliff.  9.  Hudf.  angl.  7.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  17.  Smith  brit.  23.  engl.  hot.  t.  783. 
Curt.  lond.  1 .  t.  1.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  17. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  1 4.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  1 2.  FI.  dan. 
t.  449.  Hall.  helv.  n.  349*  Hoffm.  germ.  6. 
Roth.  germ.  1 .  8.  2.  17.  Poliich  pal.  n.  17.  Krock. 
fief.  n.  31.  Neck,  gallob.  7.  Scop.  earn.  n.  23. 
Crantz  auflr.  349.  n.  16.  Villars  dauph.  2.  17. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  284.  Berg.  phyt.  1. 1.  9.  Des- 
font.  atlant.  1.  13. 

V.  folio  chamaedryos.  Riv.  mon.  t.  99./.  2. 

V.  chamaedryfolia  flofculis  oblongis  pediculis  infidenti- 
bus.  Mor.  hift.  f.  3.  t.  24.  f.  22.  Tournef.  infl. 
H5-. 

V.  floribus  (ingularibus,  in  oblongis  pediculis,  chama;- 
dryfolia.  Rail  fyn.  279. 

Alfine  chamasdryfolia,  flofe.  pedic.  obi.  infid.  Bauh. 
pin.  230. 

A.  media,  Fuchf.  hift.  22. 

A.  fob  Triflaginis.  Tabern.  hift.  1089.  ^er.  emac . 

636.  1.  Park,  theat.  764.  4.  Raii  hift.  847. 

A.  ferrato  folio  glabro.  Bauh.  hift.  3.  367.  1. 

A.  fpuria  altera.  Hod. pempt .  31.  2. 

Flowers  folit  ary,  leaves  ovate  gafh-ferrate  floor  ter  than 
the  peduncle,  Jlems  procumbent,  feeds  cupped. 

48.  Veronica 
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48.  Veronica  arvenfis.  Wall  Speedwell  or  Speedwell 

chi c ittw ? & d '• 

Lin  Jpec.  \%.Jyfi.  60.  Reich.  1.  36.  Willd.  1.  73. 
ft.  fuec.  n.  t  9.  hcrt.  cliff.  9.  Hudf.  angl.  6.  Wither, 
an.  ed.  3-.  12.  Smith  brit.  24.  engi.  hot.  t.  734- 
Curt.  lond.  2.  t.  2.  133.  Lightf./cot.  75.  -M. 
-caht.  ed.  2.  n.  18.  exon.  n.  15.  Abbot 

bedf.  n.  13.  FI.  dan.t.  5 1 5 *  Ftall.  helv.  n.  548 • 
Hoffm.  germ.  6.  Roth.  germ-.  1.  8.  2.  19.  Rol¬ 
lick  pal.  n.  18.  Neck,  gallob.  6.  Krock.  fief.  n. 
j 2.  t.  5.  Scop.  cam.  n.  i8i  Crantz  aujlr.  350. 

' Villars  dauph.  2.  35®*  Allion.  pedem.  n.  285. 
Res  font,  atlant.  1.  14-  Thunb.  jap.  20.  Cron, 
virg.  4.  Berg.  phyt.  1.  213. 

V.  flofeulis  fingularibus,  cauliculis  adhasrentibus. 

Jyn.  279. 

V.  flofe.  cauliculis  adhasrentibus.  Tournef.  inft.  145. 
Alfine  Veronicas  foliis,  flofeulis  cauliculis  adhaerenti- 

bus.  Bauh.  pin.  250. 

A.  foliis  Veronicse.  Ger.  489.  8.  emac.  613.  7* 
hijl.  847. 

A.  fob  fubrotundis  Veronica.  Park,  theat.  762.  4. 

A.  ferrato  folio  hirfutiore,  &c.  Bauh.  hijl.  3.  3^7* 
Alyflum.  Column,  phytob.  t.  28. 

Elatine  polyfehides.  Dalech.  hijl.  1239. 

Flowers folitary ,  leaves  ovate  gajh  ferrate,  floral  leaves 
lanceolate  longer  than  the  peduncle,  ftem  ere  ft. 

49.  Veronica  hederifolia.  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell  or  Small 
Henbit. 

Lin.fpec.19.fyft.60.  Reich.  1.36.  Willd.  1.  73. 

■  ff.  fuec.  n.  21.  hort.  cliff.  9.  Hudf.  angl.  7. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  17.  Smith  brit.  24.  engl.  bot. 
t.  784.  Curt. lond.  2.  1.110.  Lightf.  fcot.96.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2.  «.  19.  <S77/£.  oxon .  ».  16.  Abbot 

bedf.  n.  14.  FI.  dan.  t.  428.  Hall.  helv.  n.  550. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  8.  2.  20.  Pollich  pal.  n.  19.  Krock. 
fief.  n.  33.  Neck,  gallob.  8.  deep.  «.  24. 

Crantz  aujlr.  350.  n.  18.  Villars  dauph.  2.  17. 
Allibn.  pedem .  n.  286.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  14 
Berg.  phyt.  1 .  1 1 . 

V.  flofeulis  fingularibus,  Hederulre  folio,  Morfus  gal- 
lime  minor  didta.  Raii  fyn.  280. 

V.  folio  hederas.  Riv.  mon.  t.  99 3. 

V.  cymbalarias  folio  verna.  Tournef.  inf.  145. 

V.  hederulae  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  250.  Tabern.  hifi. 

1080.  Mor.  hifl.f.  3.  t.  i\.f.  20. 

Alfine  hederacea.  Ger.  493.  3.  emac.  616.  3.  Raii  hifi. 

848 . 

A.  hederulae  folio  minor.  Park,  theat.  762.  3. 

Alfir.es  genus  Fuchfio  folio  hederulas  hirfuto.  Bauh. 
hifi.  3.  368.  2. 

A Ifines  quartum  genus.  Fuchf.  hifi.  13. 

Alfine  fpui  ia  prior,  f.  Morfus  gallinse.  Bod.  pempt.  3 1 . 
(3.  Veronica  chia,  cymbalarias  folio,  verna,  flore  albo, 
umbilico  virefeente.  Tournef.  cor.  7.  Buxb.  cent. 


1.  25.  t.  39.fi  1. 

V.  cymbalarifolia.  Gmel.  tub.  6. 

Flowers  folitary,  leaves  cordate  fiat  five-lobed ,  calycim 
fegments  cordate, feeds  cupped. 

50.  Veronica  filiformis.  Long  peduncled  Speedwell. 
Smith  in  Lin.  tranf.  1.  195.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  74. 

V.  orientalis,  foliis  hederas  terreftris  magno  flore 
Tournef.  cor.  7.  Buxb.  cent.  1.  25.  t.  40 ./.  1. 

Blowers  folitary,  leaves  cordate  crenate,  fhorter  than  th 
peduncle ,  calyx-leaves  lanceolate. 

51.  Veronica  triphyllos.  Trifid-leaved  Speedwell,  or  up 

right  Chickweed. 

Lin.  fpec.  19.  fyfi.  60.  Reich.  1.  37.  Willd.  1 
7 4-  fl‘  fuec.  n.  20.  hort.  cliff.  9.  Hudf.  angl.  7 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  17.  Smith  brit.  25.  engi 
bot.  t.  26.  Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  2.  68.  FI.  dan.  i 
627.  Hall.  helv.  n.  551 .  Hoffm.  germ.  7 .  Roth 
germ.  1..  9.  2.  21.  Pollich  pal.  n.  20.  Krock 
fief.  n.  34.  Neck,  gallob.  6.  Scop.  cam.  n.  25 
Crantz  aujlr.  35  1.  Villars  dauph.  2.  18.  Allion 
pedem.  n.  287.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  11,  n.  99 
Berg.  phyt.  1.217 . 

V.  flofeulis  fingularibus,  foliis  laciniatis,  eredta.  Rai 

Jyn .  280. 

V.  triphyllos  caerulea.  Mor.  hifl.f.  3.  /.  24./.  23. 

\  o  lolio  rutae.  Riv.  mon.  t.  96. 

V  .  verna,  trifidovdquinquefido folio.  Tournef  inft.  145 


Alfine  redta..  Ger.  emac.  612. — ‘‘triphyllos  f.  laciniataj 
Park,  theat.  1260.  6. 

A.  triphyllos  cterulea.  Bauh.  pin.  250. 

A.  parva  eredta  folio  alfines  hederaceo.  Lob.  ic.  464. 
A.  folio  profunde  fedto  flore  purpureo  feu  violaceti. 
Bauh.  hifi.  3.  368.  1. 

Flowers  folitary,  upper  leaves  digitate ,  peduncles  longer 
than  the  calyx,  feeds  flatted. 

52.  Veronica  verna.  Vernal  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fpec.  19.  fyfi.  60.  Reich.  1.  37.  Willd.  1.75. 
ft.  fuec.  n.  23.  77h^  angl.  8.  JVither.  arr.  ed. 

3.  13.  Smithbrit.  26.  engi.  bot.  t.  25.  Rofe elemK 
app.  444.  r.  2./.  1.  Bickf.  ficc.  10.  1.  FI.  dan. 
t.  252.  Hall.  helv.  n.  552.  Hoffm.  germ.  7. 
Roth.  germ.  1.9.  2.  22.  Pollich  pal.  n.  21.  Krock. 
fief.  n.  3  p.  Villars  dauph.  2.  18.  Allion.  pedem. 
n.  281.  Bill,  gieff.  app.  38. 

V.  Dillenii.  Crantz  auflr.  332. 

(3.  Veronica  lucculcnta.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  283.  /.  22. 
/•  4- 

Flowers  folitary  JubJeffile,  leaves  finger-parted,  pedun¬ 
cles  Jhorter  than  the  calyx,  ftem  ftiff  and  ftraight. 

53.  Veronica  digirata.  Finger-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.75.  Vahlfymb.  1.  2. 

V.  fuccujenta.  Schmidt  bohem.  1.  n.  4 3. 

Flowers  folitary  Jeffile ,  all  the  leaves  finger-parted,  ftem 
ftiff  and  ftraight. 

54.  Veronica  acinifolia.  Thyme-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fpec.  19.  Reich.  1.38.  Willd.  1.  75./.  Hoffm. 
germ.  7.'  gem.  1.  9.  2.  29.  Pollich  pal. 

n.  22.  Leers  herborn.  n.  20.  Hall.  helv.  n.  547. 
Bill,  gieff.  app.  39.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  288. 

V.  prajeox.  Schmidt  bohem.  1.  n.  44. 

V.  minima,  Clinopodii  minoris  folio  glabro,  romana. 
Boc.  muf  2.  29.  t.  102.  Raii  fuppl.  423.  Vaill. 
par.  201.  /.  33.fi  3. 

(3.  Veronica  romana.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  289.  t.  8 5./.  2. 
Schmidt  bohem.  1.  n.  45.  Villars  dauph.  2.  19.  Scop, 
cam.  n.  17. 

Flowers  peduncled  Jolitary ,  ovate  Jmooth  crenate , 

fern  ere  ft  fomewhat  hairy. 

55.  Veronica  peregrina.  Knotgrajs-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin.  fpec.  20.  fyfi.  60.  Reich.  1.38.  Willd.  1.7 6. 

fl.fuec.  n.  24.  A/.  /.  407.  Hoffm.  germ.  7. 

gem.  1.  9.  2.  29.  Krock.  fief.  n.  36.  Fi7- 
lars  dauph.  2.  19.  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  1.  192. 
V.  terreftris  annua,  folio  polygoni,  flore  albo. 
hift.  2.  322./.  3.  /.  24./.  19. 
j3.  V.  romana.  Ziw.  19.  jft/?.  60.  Reich.  1.  38. 
317..  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  1.  192. 

Flowers  folitary  feftile ,  leaves  oblong  bluntifh  toothed  and 
entire ,  ftem  erei?. 

56.  Veronica  Bellardi.  Linear-leaved  Speedwell. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  76.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  282. 
/.  85./.  1. 

Flowers  folitary  peduncled,  leaves  linear  quite  entire 
rough-haired  longer  than  the  flower,  ftem  quite  fimple 
ereft. 

57.  Veronica  marilandiea.  North  American  Speedwell. 
Lin.  fpec.  20. fyfi.  61.  Pwich.  1.  38.  Willd.  1.  76. 

Murr.  in  comm.  gett.  1782.  p.  11.  t.  3.  Grew. 
virg.  4. 

Flowers  folitary  feftile,  leaves  linear,  ftems  diffufed. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial.  Stem  four  feet  high,  rough¬ 
haired.  Leaves  fix  or  feven  in  whorls,  twice  as  wide 
as  thofe  of  V.  virginica.  Peduncles  terminating  foli¬ 
tary  ;  the  lateral  ones  with  two  oppofite  oval  leaflets. 
Calyxes  five-cleft.  Corollets  blue,  with  an  oblong 
tube,  and  fmall  acute  border.  Stamens  and  piftil 
twice  as  long  as  the  Corolla  °. 

Gmelin  fays,  that  the  leaves  vary  from  five  to  nine 
in  a  whorl,  but  that  fix  is  the  moft  common  number ; 
and  that  the  fruit  is  like  that  of  Salicaria. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1779,  by  Cheva¬ 
lier  Thunberg.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  p.] 

2.  Stems  eredt,  four  or  five  feet  high,  having  four 
or  five  lanceolate  leaves  in  whorls  at  each  joint,  ferrate 
and  ending  in  acute  points.  The  ftems  are  terminated 
by  long  flender  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  which  appear 

9  Lin.  fpec.  and  fyft,  P  Hort,  kew. 

i  late 
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late  in  juiy.  [It  varies  with  bin fh- coloured  flowers. 
Native  of  Virginia  (and  Japan.)  Cultivated  in  1714, 
by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort q.] 

3.  Root  perennial,  fending  out  many  offsets.  Lower 
leaves  two  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  pale 
green  and  hairy;  Stems  a  foot  high,  with  very  nar¬ 
row  lanceolate  leaves,  placed  oppofite,  and  having  a 
few  flight  ferratures  on  their  edges.  Stems  terminated 
by  long  fpikes  of  blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  june  and 
July.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  alio  with  a  flefh- 
coloured  flower. 

[Native  of  Siberia  and  Germany.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  173 1 r.] 

4.  Stalks  not  fo  long  as  thofe  of  the  preceding. 
Leaves  by  fours  and  threes  round  the  ftalk,  on  longer 
foot-ftalks ;  they  are  broader  at  the  Safe,  run  out  into 
long  acute  points,  are  unequally  ferrate,  and  of  a  bright 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  blue,  and 
appear  in  July. 

varies,  like  the  preceding  and  following  fpecies, 
with  leaves  oppofite,  in  threes  or  in  fours  ;  alfo  with 
blue,  blueifb,  flelh-coloured  and  white  flowers. 

Roth  deferibes  the  calyx  as  unequal,  with  two  of 
the  leaflets  linear  and  longer,  the  two  others  fhorter, 
wider  and  bifid.  Willdenow  remarked  them  to  be 
always  undivided;  he  doubts  therefore  whether  Roth’s 
plant  be  the  fame  with  this  s. 

Native  of  the  fea  coafts  of  Europe.  Cultivated,  as 
we  learn  from  Lobel,  (adv.  145.)  in  1 570,  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Morgan  *. 

Ehrhart  has  a  variety  with  broader  leaves”.] 

5.  Lower  leaves  two  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad 
in  the  middle,  drawing  to  a  point  at  each  end,  ferrate, 
and  of  a  lucid  green  colour.  Stems  a  foot  and  a  half 
high,  with  leaves  of  the  fame  fhape  but  fmaller,  and 
placed  oppofite ;  they  are  terminated  by  long  fpikes 
of  blue  flowers  which  appear  in  june. 

[Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  and  Ruffia.  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1731,  by  Mr.  Miller  \] 

6.  Stems  very  white  and  woolly,  about  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  oblong,  hoary,  two  inches  and  a  half  long, 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  feflile.  Flowers  deep 
blue  in  terminating  fpikes,  and  from  the  upper  axils. 
They  appear  in  june  and  july. 

[Native  of  Ruffia,  (Mr.  Miller  fays  Ukrain  Tarta¬ 
ry.)  Cultivated  by  him  in  1759L  According  to 
Gmelin*  it  varies  with  white  flowers. 

7.  Root  perennial  Stems  a  fpan  high,  afeending, 
Ample,  round,  leafy,  fomewhat  woody,  pubefeent. 
Leaves  moftly  blunt,  but  fometimes  fharpith,  hairy. 
Spike  eredt,  many-flowered.  Corolla  deep  blue,  with 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  bearded  z. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  narrower 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  more  pointed  than 
in  the  hybrida  ;  that  the  ftamens  are  much  longer  than 
the  corolla;  and  that  the  anthers,  as  well  as  that,  are  blue. 

In  gardens  it  becomes  much  more  luxuriant.]  There 
the  (talks  rife  a  foot  and  half  high,  but  never  branch ; 
the  lower  leaves  are  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad.  Mr.  Miller  aflerts  that  the 
upper  ones  are  alternate. 

[It  varies  with  linear  almoit  entire  leaves:  with 
flefh-coloured  and  white  flowers :  and  according  to 
Haller,  with  feveral  fpikes,  which  is  V.  major  angufti- 
folia  of  Cluf.  pann.  617.  619.  and  Bauh.  hilt.  3.  284. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Siberia ;  in  dry  calcareous 
-paftures  ;  flowering  from  july  to  feptember.  With  us 
not  common,  but  where  it  is  found,  it  is  abundant. 
Ray  obferved  it  in  feveral  clofes  adjoining  to  New¬ 
market  heath  beyond  Bottefham,  and  in  a  clofe  near 
the  beacon.  Mr.  Relhan — among  the  furze  near 
Hare  Park,  about  Horleheath  hall,  and  on  the  walls 
of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Woodward — 
on  Cavenham  heath*  near  Bury,  in  Suffolk  ;  and  near 
Penny  bridge,  Lancafhire.  Dr.  Withering — about 
Penzance  in  Cornwall.  Its  bright  blue  flowers  agreeably 
enliven  the  barren  places  where  it  generally  grows. 

The  figure  in  Flora  Danica  is  fo  incorrect,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  whether  this,  or  one  of  the  lpecies 
nearly  allied  to  it  was  intended  \ 

?  Idem.  r  Idem.  !  Willdenow.  '  Hort.  kew.  u  Willdenow. 

*  Hort.  kcw.  ‘  y  Idem.  z  Smith  brit.  *  Engl.  bot. 

Vo.L.  II. 
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8.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  preceding  is 
noteafily  defined,  and  yet  they  feem  tobediftindt,  though 
fome  have  thought  otherwife.  It  is  twice  as  large,  with 
rougher  ftem  and  leaves;  the  latter  are  more  ftrongly 
ferrate  or  notched,  of  a  much  broader  elliptical  form, 
and  of  a  more  graffy  green.  The  winged  foot-flalk  is 
common  to  both.  The  ftem  of  this  generally  produces 
three  fpikes,  when  luxuriant.  It  always  grows  eredt. 
The  root  is  creeping  and  pereriniak  The  flowers  ap¬ 
pear  in  july  and  auguft b. 

Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  ovate,  acu¬ 
minate,  bluntifh,  attenuated  at  the  bafe  into  the  petiole, 
pubefeent  but  yet  green.  Fie  refers  the  V.  mas  redta 
latifolia  fpica  caerulea  of  Barr.  ic.  682.  to  this  fpecies; 
but  informs  us  that  all  the  German  authors  have  taken 
a  variety  of  the  fpicata  for  the  hybrida. 

Mr.  Lhwyd  firft  found  it  in  Ray’s  time  on  the  fide 
bf  a  hill  in  Montgomeryfhire  called  Craig  Wreidhin. 
Mr.  Bingley  has  fince  gathered  it  near  Cartmel  Wells, 
Lancafhire,  on  Humphrey  head,  a  fteep  rock  jutting 
into  the  fea,  where  Mr.  Crow  and  Mr.  Woodward  ob¬ 
ferved  it  eighteen  years  before.  Dr.  Withering  fays 
that  Mr.  Hall  faw  it  growing  plentifully  there.  On 
comparing  my  wild  fpecimen  of  this  plant  from  Wales, 
with  that  of  the  fpicata  from  Newmarket  heath,  I  find 
it  to  be  ftouter  but  not  fo  tall ;  the  radical  leaves 
are  truly  elliptic  and  extremely  blunt,  certainly  not 
acuminate,  only  the  Upper  ftem-leaves  are  acute.  The 
petioles  of  the  radical  leaves  can  fcarcely  be  called  winged 
in  either  fpecies.  My  Welfh  fpecimen  has  the  Items 
rather  afeending  than  ered,  and  there  is  no  fign  of 
more  than  one  fpike  at  the  end  of  each  ftem,  of  which 
there  are  two  fertile  and  two  barren  on  my  fpecimen. 

Mr.  Miller’s  defeription  is  from  a  very  luxuriant 
garden  plant. 

9.  Root  perennial.  Stems  diffufed  ered.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  fomewhat  crowded,  having  commonly  three  linear 
elongated  teeth  on  eacli  fide,  and  ftnooth.  Raceme 
the  length  of  the  ftem.  Calyxes  equal.  Flowers 
blue.  Style  capillary,  permanent.  Capfules  oval. 
Native  of  Siberia,  where  it  was  found  by  Laxmann c. 
Introduced  in  1776,  by  Chevalier  Murray.  It  flowers 
in  july  rf. 

It  varies  with  filiform  aggregate  leaves e. 

10.  Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1780,  by 
William  Pitcairn,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  h 

11.  This  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  having  the 
fpikes  never  folitary  but  aggregate,  the  flowers  bigger, 
the  leaves  an  inch  long,  lanceolate  wedge-lhaped  at 
the  bafe,  with  lanceolate  fegments8. 

Native  of  Siberia.  Introduced  in  1779,  by  Meffi. 
Kennedy  and  Lee.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft h. 

12.  13.  Natives  of  New  Zealand1. 

14.  Stem  fhrubby.  Branches  round,  fmooth, 
jointed,  covered  with  a  brown  bark.  Leaves  feflile, 
four  inches  long,  even,  without  veins  or  nerves,  flat 
at  the  edge,  attenuated  outwards.  Racemes  from  the 
uppermoft  axils*  oppofite,  length  of  the  leaves :  pedi¬ 
cels  alternate*  copious,  fomewhat  villofe.  Bradle 
linear,  minute*  obtufe*  fubciliate.-  Calyx-leaves  fmall, 
lanceolate*  acuminate.  Tube  of  the  corolla  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx  :  fegments  of  the  border  oblong,  ob¬ 
tufe.  Capfules  ovate,  acute,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
calyx.  The  leaves  are  wider  at  the  bafe  than  in  the 
fpecies  next  following.  Native  of  New  Zealand. 

15.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  covered  with  a  brown 
bark,  jointed*  marked  with  rings  after  the  leaves  are 
fallen,  the  thicknefs  of  a  goofe  quill.  Leaves  oppofite, 
four  or  five  inches  long,  feflile,  attenuated  to  both  ends, 
fomewhat  waved,  fmooth  and  very  even,  veinlefs. 
Racemes  axillary,  oppofite,  longer  than  the  leaf.  Pe¬ 
duncles  round,  very  fmooth,  an  inch  and  half  long. 
Pedicels  capillary,  very  abundant,  feveral  from  the 
fame  point ;  when  fruiting  bent  back.  Bradtes  at  the 
bafe  of  the  pedicels,  awl-fhaped.  Calyx  four-leaved  ; 
leaves  fhorter  than  the  corolla,  equal,  awl-fhaped.  Tube 
of  the  Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx :  fegments  of 
the  border  lanceolate,  acute.  Capfule  oblong,  acute, 
twice  as  long  as  the  calyx k.  Native  of  New  Zealand  b 

b  Idem.  e  Lin.  mant.  and  fyft.  d  Hort.  kew.  'Willdenow. 
f  Hort.  kew.  s  Willdenow.  h  Hort.  kew.  1  Forfter. 
k  Vahl.  1  Forfter. 
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1 6  Branches  round,  fmooth.  Leaves  feflile,  ap- 1 
proxipating,  an  inch  long,  rigid,  even,  mucronate 
with  a  plaited  tip.  Racemes  from  the  uppermoft  axils, 
oppofite,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Peduncle  round  fhort. 
Pedicels  oppofite,  fhort.  Bra,dle  minute  at  the  bale 
of  each.  Calyx  four-leaved  :  leaves  oblong,  obtule, 
fmooth,  fubciliate.  Segments  of  the  corolla  obtule. 
Style  longer  than  the  corolla.  Capfules  oval,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Native  of  New  Zealand  . 

17.  Root  perennial,  fibrous.  Stems  widely  dinulecf 
from  three  to  feven  inches  or  a  foot  in  length,  round, 
hirfute,  ftiffifh,  creeping.  Leaves  hirfute  with  fhort 
fpreading  hairs,  that  appear  when  magnified,  finely 
jointed,  and  rugged,  ferrate,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
the  lower  ones  narrowed  at  the  bafe,  the  upper  ones 
oblong  or  oval,  obtufe,  feflile  _  or  nearly  fo,  the  lower 
ones  fomewhat  fmaller  and  petioled.  Spikesaxillary, 
folitary,  on  long  peduncles,  many-floweied,  haiiy  j 
fome  fo  nearly  terminating,  that  at  firft  view  they  feem 
to  be  fo,  but  upon  more  accurate  examination  we  find 
one  or  more  pairs  of  leaves  beyond  them.  Under 
each  flower  is  a  linear  bradle,  obtufe,  downy,  longer 
than  the  pedicel,  but  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  calyx, 
and  upright.  Calyx  deeply  divided  into  four  legments, 
befet  with  rough  glandular  hairs ;  fegments  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  nearly  equal.  Corolla  tube  half  as  long 
as  the  calyx,  white,  border  pale  purple  or  faint  violet, 
with  deeper  veins  or  ftreaks ;  the  fegments  ovate,  ob¬ 
tufe,  three  larger  and  nearly  equal,  the  fourth  half  the 
width  of  the  others.  Anthers  blueifh  with  a  white  pol¬ 
len.  Germ  fomewhat  ovate,  obtufe,  flattened,  clamrpy, 
grooved  on  each  fide,  furrounded  at  its  bafe  by  a  gland. 
Style  a  little  thickened  towards  the  top,  violet.  Stigma 
truncate".  Capfule  fma.ll,  a  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  obcordate,  with  a  groove  on  each  fide,  com¬ 
preffed,  fomewhat  villofe,  opening  at  top  tranfverfely: 
partition  very  narrow,  contrary  to  the  valves.  Seeds 
fix  or  eight  in  each  cell,  elliptic,  comprdTed,  fmooth, 
yellow  or  pale  brown  °. 

Native  of  Europe,  on  dry  fandy  paflures,  and  heaths. 
In  England  not  uncommon ;  flowering  from  may  or 
june  to  auguft  or  later.  It  varies  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  pale  blue,  pale  red,  and  white ;  but  what  is 
much  more  remarkable,  it  has  been  found  abroad  with 
double  flowers. 

The  leaves  have  a  weak  not  difagreeable  fmell, 
which  is  diflipated  in  drying  j  they  give  it  over  in 
diftillation  with  water,  but  without  yielding  any  fepara- 
ble  oil.  They  are  bitterifh  and  roughifh  to  the  tafte. 
An  extradt  made  from  them  by  rectified  fpirit  is  mode¬ 
rately  bitter  and  aftringent. 

It  has  been  much  recommended,  efpecially  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  Sweden,  as  a  fubftitutc  for  Tea,  than  which 
it  is  more  aftringent  and  lefs  grateful.  As  a  medicine 
it  has  had  a  confiderable  fhare  of  fame,  particularly 
in  diforders  of  the  lungs,  as  coughs,  afthmas,  con- 
fumptions,  &c.  in  which  it  was  faid  not  only  to  prove 
expectorant,  but  to  heal  internal  ulcers.  If  we  may  judge 
of  its  utility  by  its  fenfible  qualities,  it  is  only  to  be 
recognized  as  an  aftringent ;  and  even  as  fuch  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  difregarded  in  England  by  medical  practitioners  p. 
Mr.  Miller  lays,  it  is  one  of  the  vulnerary  herbs  which 
are  imported  from  Switzerland.  It  is  very  common 
in  that  country,  and  Haller  fpeaks  well  of  its  effeCts. 
In  France  it  is  ftill  called  The  de  l’Europe. — “  We 
do  call  thefe  plants  in  Englifh,  fays  Gerarde,  Paul’s 
Betonie  or  Speedwell :  in  Welfh  it  is  called  Fluellen, 
and  the  Welfh  people  attribute  great  virtues  to  the  fame.” 

iS.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stem  round,  fmooth, 
procumbent,  creeping  very  far.  Leaves  roundifh  or 
obovate,  firm,  rigid,  totally  different  in  fubftance  from 
thofe  of  the  officinalis,  fmooth,  fhining,  crenate,  paler 
on  the  under  fide.  Spikes  oval,  denfe,  on  long  footftalks 
Flowers  very  numerous,  violet-coloured,  of  a  different 
figure  from  thofe  of  V.  officinalis q. 

Villars  fays  it  is  eafy  to  know  this  fpecies  by  its 
creeping  hard  woody  Hems,  which  run  on  the  furface 
m  the  moift  turf  of  the  Alps.  Its  blue  flowers  form 
tufted  fpikes  thickly  fet  an  inch  in  length.  The 
divuions  or  the  corolla  are  often  rolled  obliquely. 


B,Vahl‘  "Cin-us,. Withering  Smith.  "Gamier. 
V  rooavaie.  <1  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf. 


It  is  plentiful  on  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  France 
and  Italy  :  alfo  on  the  Pyrenees.  Dr.  Smith  lays  that 
he  has  frequently  compared  it,  in  its  native  foil,  with 
the  common  V.  officinalis  growing  in  the  fame  place  ; 
and  that  it  is  moft  certainly  a  diftinft  fpecies.  He  has 
never  feen  the  variety  with  hairy  leaves  and  item  men¬ 
tioned  by  Villars,  under  the  name  of  V.  Tournefortii. 

19.  This  is  a  bulky  fhrub  about  two  feet  high. 
Stem  upright,  round,  very  much  branched.  Branch - 
lets  alternate,  fpreading,  round  or  indlftindtly  quadran¬ 
gular,  clofely  leafed  on  every  fide,  having  a  pubefeent 
line  on  each  fide  running  down  from  the  oppofi cions 
of  the  leaves ;  which  fpread  very  much,  are  fcarce  an 
inch  long,  acute,  coriaceous,  fmooth  and  even,  one- 
nerved,  paler  underneath,  evergreen,  border  cartila¬ 
ginous,  on  very  fhort  concave  fmooth  petioles,  gibbous 
at  the  bafe  on  the  outfide.  The  regular  growth  of 
thefe  leaves,  decuffated  or  croffwife,  diftinguifhes  this 
fpecies  immediately.  Racemes  fingle,  fhort,  few- 
flowered,  towards  the  end  of  the  branches,  not  termi¬ 
nating,  but  juft  below  the  top.  Pedicels  alternate, 
fhort,  quadrangular,  one-flowefed.  Bradtes  folitary, 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  keeled,  fubciliate.  Calyx  deeply 
four-parted ;  fegments  ovate,  acute.  Corolla  milk- 
white,  with  the  divifions  nearly  equal,  fpreading,  and 
the  orifice  beardlefs.  Filaments  fhorter  than  the 
corolla,  divaricating,  white.  Anthers  cordate,  purple. 
Germ  ovate-oblong,  fmooth,  fcored  with  a  line  on  each 
fide,  and  having  four  nedtareous  glands  at  the  bafe. 
Style  awl-fhaped,  declined,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigma  acute r. 

Dr.  Smith  remarks,  that  the  flowers  having  no 
feent,  and  little  beauty,  this  fhrub  would  not  be  worth 
cultivating,  were  it  not  for  the  amenity,  abundance  and 
Angularity  of  the  perennial  leaves.  Mr.  Curtis  on  the 
other  hand  fays  it  is  entitled  to  our  admiration,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  moft  delicious  fragrance  of  the  bloffoms, 
fimilar  to  that  of  the  Olea  fragrans.  He  obferves  that 
the  corolla  is  fometimes  divided  into  five  fegments ; 
and  there  being  a  greater  equality  in  thefe  than  is  ufually 
found  in  the  corolla  of  this  genus ;  the  feed-veffel  alfo 
differing  in  its  form,  being  longer,  more  oval,  and 
fcarcely  emarginate,  he  is  induced  to  think  that  this 
plant  has  more  affinity  with  Olea,  one  fpecies  of  which 
it  refembles  in  fragrance. 

Juffieu  and  Gmelin  have  ranged  it  in  a  new  genus 
named  Hebe.  But  Dr.  Smith  afferts  that  it  differs  in 
no  refpedt  from  Veronica,  except  in  its  arborefeent 
habit,  and  in  having  the  fruit  compreffed  the  contrary 
way  to  what  it  is  in  the  other  fpecies.  The  flower 
correfponds  in  almoft  all  refpedls. 

Native  of  Falkland  Iflands,  whence  John  Fothergill, 
M.D.  received  it  in  1776  *.  It  flowers  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  ofjune,  and  continues  during  the  fummer. 

ao.  Stem  not  longer  than  a  finger,  very  flender, 
fomewhat  villofe,  leaflefs,  few-flowered.  Leaves  at 
the  bafe  four  or  five,  ovate,  foft,  fuberenate.  Corolla 
tinged  inelegantly  with  blue.  Seeds  in  each  cell  as  far 
as  ten,  yellow,  compreffed,  rounded  *. 

Villars  remarks  that  it  varies  confiderably ;  com¬ 
monly  appearing  as  a  fingle  tuft  of  villofe  rounded 
leaves ;  but  fometimes  whh  feveral  Items  creeping  to 
right  and  left,  forming  tufts  here  and  there,  and  bearing 
only  two  or  three  flowers  on  each. 

Haller  deferibes  it  in  this  latter  ftate,  and  fays  that 
there  are  not  more  than  feven  flowers  in  a  raceme ;  and 
that  the  leaves  are  roundifh,  crenate,  not  hard,  and  hir¬ 
fute  with  longifh  hairs. — Thefe  hairs  are  charadteriftic 
of  the  fpecies,  being  jointed  like  a  Conferva. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  the  fouthern  part  of  Europe, 
and  the  north  of  Afia. — Introduced  in  1775,  by  the 
Dodtors  Pitcairn  and  Fothergill.  It  flowers  in  may. 

(3.  Is  only  a  variety  of  this,  differing  in  the  greater 
fize  of  all  its  parts.  The  circumftances  of  the  hairs 
being  articulated  like  a  Conferva,  and  the  leaves  being 
ferrate,  are  common  to  both". 

11.  Leaves  obtufe,  crenate,  commonly  three  pairs 
on  the  Item.  Calyx-leaves  very  hirfute,  glandular- 
vifeid  at  the  tip  x. 

The  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  Daify,  whence  its 

r  Smith  fpicil.  8  Hort.  kew.  1  Scopoli.  “  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf. 

x  Linn,  ni'ant. 
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trivial  name.  Stem  ftraight,  four  or  fix  inches  high, 
villofe,  hard,  having  leaves  at  its  bafe,  two  or  three 
pairs,  befides  others  fmaller,  terminated  by  a  dole  fpike  of 
fmall reddilh  dark  flowers.  Capfules  villofe,  elongated7. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  efpecially  about 
Aigle,  Piedmont,  Dauphine,  Silefia,  and  the  Pyrenees. 
— Introduced  in  1775,  by  the  Dodtors  Pitcairn  and 
Fothergill.  It  flowers  in  june  and  July 

22.  Root  perennial.  Radical  leaves  oppofite,  lanceo¬ 
late,  acute,  irregularly  crenate,  marked  with  three  nerves, 
perfectly  fmooth,  pale,  and  fomewhat  cartilaginous  in 
the  margin,  very  much  refembling  thofe  of  Gentiana 
acaulis,  whence  the  trivial  name.  Thofe  on  the  (tern 
are  ftrikingly  different,  obtufe  and  hairy.  Stem  amend¬ 
ing,  fmooth  below,  hairy  in  the  upper  part.  Corymb 
fomewhat  ipiked,  confifting  of  many  flowers.  Foot- 
ftalks  hairy.  Calyx  hairy,  quadrifid,  equal.  Corolla 
large,  beautiful,  of  a  deep  blue.  Anthers  heart-fhaped, 
large. 

Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  Cappadocia.  By  Bux- 
baum  in  Armenia.  Dr.  John  Sibthorp  alfo  found  it 
in  his  tour  to  the  eaft  a. 

23.  Root  perennial.  Stems  feveral,  quite  Ample, 
a  hand  high  or  a  little  more,  hifpid  with  clofe-prefled 
hairs,  round  or  bluntly  four-cornered.  Lower  leaves 
orbicular,  feffile,  crenate  ;  the  middle  ftem-leaves  a 
little  longer,  acuminate,  and  more  acutely  crenate ; 
the  two  or  three  uppermoft  alternate,  half-embracing. 
Raceme  loofe,  terminating,  containing  about  fifteen 
flowers,  with  a  very  fmall  ligulate  bradte  to  each  b. 
Native  of  the  Pyrenees  and  Monte  Baldo. 

(3.  V.  pumila  of  Allione  feems  to  differ  only  in  fize. 
Native  of  the  Piedmont  alps. 

24.  In  ftrong  woody  roots,  and  ftems  branching  and 
intricate  at  their  bafe,  this  agrees  with  the  faxatilis,  but 
the  flowering-branches  are  perfedtly  upright,  fix  inches 
or  more  in  height,  each  bearing  a  fpike  rather  than  a 
corymb,  compofed  of  a  confiderable  number  of  fieft- 
coloured  flowers,  (never  blue,)  on  pedicels  fcarcely 
exceeding  the  bradles  in  length.  The  leaves  alfo  are 
rather  paler,  much  more  numerous,  oblong,  a  little 
downy  on  their  edges  and  veins  :  they  are  fometimes 
quite  entire,  fometimes  crenate  or  ferrate.  The  calyx 
and  capfule  agree  much  with  thofe  of  V.  faxatilis,  and 
the  pedicels  are  lengthened  out  as  the  fruit  ripens,  but 
never  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  in  that  fpecies. 

In  both  thefe  Speedwells  the  flowering  branches  are 
merely  annual,  though  the  Item  below  is  woody  and 
truly  perennial,  fo  that  the  latter  ought  rather  to  be 
efteemed  the  naked  crown  of  the  root. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  Auftria, 
Piedmont,  Dauphine,  and  of  the  Pyrenees.  Firft  found 
in  Cruachan  Argylefhire  in  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walker,  and  communicated  to  Dr.  Smith  in  1782. 
Alfo  on  Ben  Lawers  with  the  faxatilis,  by  Mr.  Brown ; 
both  flowering  at  the  fame  feafon. 

25.  The  roots  run  deep  into  fifiures  of  rocks,  and 
the  woody  branching  entangled  ftems  form  fmall 
tufts,  whence  the  Ample  leafy  round  downy  flowering- 
branches,  three  or  four  inches  long,  fpread  in  every  di¬ 
rection.  Leaves  oppofite,  fmall,  elliptic  or  oblong, 
blunt,  always  entire  at  their  bafe  and  extremity,  but 
often  ferrate  in  fome  degree  about  their  middle :  they 
are  a  little  thick  or  flelhy,  fmooth,  of  a  dull  darkilh 
green,  torning  black  when  dry.  From  three  to  fix 
large  handfome  dark-blue  flowers  grow  in  a  ftiort  ter¬ 
minating  corymb,  the  pedicels  of  which  are  twice  or 
thrice  as  long  as  their  correfponding  bradles.  Calyx  in 
four  nearly  equal  blunt  downy  fegments.  Orifice  of 
the  corolla  elegantly  tinged  with  red.  Capfule  longer 
than  the  calyx,  ovate,  downy,  fplitting  as  it  ripens  into 
four  lanceolate  valves,  fo  that  the  fruit  differs  mgeh 
from  the  heart-fhaped  form  of  our  common  fpecies  c. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  broader 
leaves,  more  diffufed  ftems,  larger  flowers  of  a  blue 
colour ;  but  efpecially  by  its  peduncles  being  longer 
and  fewer,  in  a  corymb,  never  in  a  fpike  d. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Auftria,  Denmark,  Norway 

y  Villars.  z  Hort.  kew.  3  Smith  in  Linn.tranf. 
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and  Scotland.  Found  on  Ben  Lawers  by  Mr.  G, 
Donn,  Mr.  J.  Mackay,  and  Mr.  Dickfon. 

This  beautiful  little  plant  has  long  been  known  in 
the  more  curious  Englifh  gardens  by  the  .  r  a  me  pfV. 
fruticulola,  with  which  many  botamfts,  (even  Linneus, 
LfalLi,  and  Jacquin  originally,)  have  confounded  itc. 
It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1748  f,  under  the 
name  of  fruticulofa. 

According  to  Willdenow  V.  Nummularia  of  Gouan; 
and  V.  pygmaea  of  Schrank,  are  varieties  of  this  fpecies! 

26.  Root  perennial,  of  long  Ample  fibres.  Stems 
branched  and  procumbent  at  the  bafe,  whence  they 
throw  out  roots,  then  obliquely  upright,  three  or  four 
inches  high,  leafy,  round,  Ample,  fmooth  or  hairy. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  ftiort  petioles,  rather  obtufe,  often 
entire  but  generally  with  a  few  difperfed  notches,  dark 
green,  thin,  polifted.  Flowers  fmall  in  a  ftort  denfe 
blunt  fpike  or  corymb,  afterwards  lengthened  out  into 
a  raceme  ;  the  lowermoft  peduncles  longer.  Calyx  in 
four  rather  unequal  bluntifh  hairy  and  ciliate  fegments. 
All  the  haws  are  finely  jointed.  Corolla  bright  blue, 
with  a  white  tube.  Capfule  elliptic,  compreffed,  emar- 
ginate,_  hairy,  tipped  with  the  ftort  permanent  ftyle  s. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  Europe.  Difcovered  by 
Mr.  Dickfon  in  the  highlands  ofScotland,  about  Garwav- 
moor,  and  on  Ben  Nevis  in  1786,  and  not  before  "in 
this  ifland.  Mr.  J.  Mackay  has  fince  found  it  on  the 
mountains  of  Badenock.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auouft. 
What  has  been  taken  for  it  before,  was  either  a  large 
variety  of  V.  ferpyllifolia,  or  V.  fruticulofa. 

Mr.  Dickfon  fuppofed  the  V.  alpina  of  Lightfoot  to 
be  a  new  fpecies,  which  he  named  humifufa,  but  Dr. 
Smith  makes  it  a  variety  of  the  ferpyllifolia ;  confe- 
quently  the  defeription  in  the  Flora  Scotica,  compiled 
from  Linneus’s  Flora  Lapponica,  is  there  mifapplied, 
and  belongs  to  the  fpecies  here  before  us  h. 

27.  Willdenow  hasdiftinguifted  this  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  by  his  dried  fpecimens,  it  appearing  to  differ  from 
that  in  its  habit.  All  the  leavesare  oppofite,  quite  entire 
more  rigid  and  very  blunt.  Schmidt  (in  fi/bohem.  1. 
n.  16.)  confounds  it  with  the  preceding,  but  it  differs 
from  it  in  having  the  leaves  blunt  and  quite  entire,  and 
the  calyxes  very  hairy.  The  leaves  in  both  are  ciliate 
at  the  edge,  and  the  hairs  are  jointed  like  a  Conferva1. 

Krocker  deferibes  the  lower  leaves  on  very  ftort  pe¬ 
tioles,  the  upper  ones  feffile  and  fmaller,  all  ovate,  quite 
entire  or  indiftindly  toothed,  by  no  means  fmooth  but 
truly  villofe.  Corymb  very  ftort,  of  five  or  fix  flowers 
on  very  ftort  pedicels,  with  a  green  lanceolate  very 
narrow  bradte  to  each.  Calyx  hairy.  Corolla  final  1, 
blue  or  white.  Capfule  obtufe,  lefs  compreffed! 
villofe,  large  in  proportion  to  the  plant,  round ift! 
cordate.  Native  of  the  Palatinate,  Bohemia  and  Silefia. 

28.  Roots  perennial,  fibrous ;  and  the  proftrate  ftems 
throw  put  numerous  radicles  by  which  the  plant  is 
much  increased.  The  flowering- branches  are  moftly 
eredt,  bearing  a  few  pairs  of  oppofite,  roundifh,  flightly 
crenate,  three-ribbed  leaves,  on  fhortift  footftalks. 
Each  branch  terminates  in  a  lax  fpike  or  raceme  of 
fmall  pale  blue,  fometimes  flefh-coloured  flowers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  elliptical  feffile  bradles.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  equal,  obovate,  blunt,  fcarcely  pubefeent. 
Corolla,  however  pale,  always  marked  with  dark-blue 
ftreaks.  Capfule  obcordate,  deeply  divided,  about  as 
long  as  the  ftyle.  .  In  wet  places  the  whole  herb  is  very 
fmooth  and  fhining,  rather  flelhy ;  when  it  occurs  in 
very  dry  fpots,  it  becomes  all  over  downy  :  indeed  the 
peduncles  and  bradles  are  frequently  liable  to  this  al¬ 
teration. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia,  Barbary  and  North 
America.  Common  with  us  in  paftures  which  are 
rather  moift  ;  fometimes  in  the  Ihady  parts  of  cultivated 
grounds,  flowering  in  the  early  part  of  fummer  \ 

Mr.  Curtis  informs  us  that  he  has  counted  fixty 
feeds  in  one  capfule  ;  they  are  of  a  yellowilh  brown 
colour,  and  nearly  of  an  ovate  form. 

( 3 .  From  a  comparifon  of  fpecimens  of  Mr.  Dick- 
fon’s  V.  humifufa,  found  in  the  mountainous  rills  of 

c  Engl.  bot;  f  Hort.  kew.  E  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot. 
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Dr.  Smith  has  ventured  to  make  it  a  variety  of 
this  fpecies,  which  is  liable  to  many  variations  wit  1  ie- 
fnea  to  the  polition  of  its  Items  and  form  of  its  leaves. 
—The  Item  of  the  hurnifufa  is  proftrate,  and  the  ra¬ 
ceme  {hotter  M  having  few  [lowers  crowded  toget  er 

on  Ihort  pedicels,  of  a  pleafant  blue.  Lower  “'Tonei 
tided,  oppofite,  often  by  thiees  or  fours:  upper  ones 

moftlyfeffile  and  alternate”. 

iq.  This  feems  to  differ  little  from  the  preceding 
except  in  having  the  upper  part  of  the  , 

calyxes  villofe  :  but  it  is  entirely  dtflirem  from  Gouan  s 
V.  nummularifolia,  which  feems  to  be  a ^variety  of V. 
fruticulofa ". — It  is  given  above  as 

Native  of  the  Piedmont  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees. 

-70  Roots  perennial,  of  long  Ample  fibres.^  Ste 
procumbent  or  floating,  taking  root  from  them  joints, 
branched,  round,  leafy,  fmooth  and  Aiming,  as  is  every 

other  part  of  the  herb.  Leaves  on  Ihort  petioles,  blunt, 
fliahtly  ferrate,  of  a  bright  green,  fomewhat  flefliy. 
Chillers  axillary,  oppofite,  ereft,  longer  than  the  leaves, 
comDofed  of  numerous  blue  flowers,  in  perfection 
about  june  or  July.  Braftes  linear-lanceolate,  Ihorter 
than  the  pedicels.  Segments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute, 
ihorter  than  the  corolla.  Capfule  cloven,  almoft  twin  . 

Withering  remarks  that  there  are  glands  at  the  lei  - 
ratures  of  th?  leaves  ;  and  that  the  germ  fits  on  a  thick 
vellowifh-green  glandular  fubltance. 

;  Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Barbary.  Common 
in  ditches  and  limpid  brooks,  moll  commonly  the 
companion  of  Water  Crefles  ;  with  which  it  is  gathered 
for  medical  purpofes,  and  both  together  with  S  curvy  - 
o-rafs  enter  into  that  naufeous  compofltion  called  Spnng- 
fuices,  ftippofed  to  be  a  powerful  antifcorbutic  p. 

The  leaves  are  mild  and  fucculent,  and  may  be  eaten 
with  water-crefles  as  a  falad  in  the  fpringh  They 
have  a  bitterifh  fubaftringent  tafte,  but  mamfeft  little  or 
no  acrimony,  nor  any  peculiar  odour.  To  derive  any 
advantage  from  it  the  juice  mull  be  ufed  m  large  quan¬ 
tities,  or  the  frefh  plants  eaten  as  food  h  .... 

ji  Root  perennial,  creeping.  The  whole  herb 
much  agreeing  in  habit  with  the  preceding,  except 
that  the  flem  is  ere£t,  and  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  and 
longer  than  in  that  fpecies.  The  clufters  are  alfo  longer, 
fliarper,  compofed  of  more  numerous  (thirty  to  forty 
or  more)  and  fmaller  flowers.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
is  fmooth.  Corolla  of  a  pale  dull  blue,  occational  ly 
ftelh-coloured,  with  darker  veins.  Capfules  fmall, 
roundifn,  flightly  notched.  Seeds  very  fmall  and  nu¬ 
No  notice  is  taken  of  this  plant  in  a  medical  or  cecono- 
mical  view.  Its  qualities  are  probably  akin  to  thofe  o 
the  broad-leaved  Brooklime,  to  which  it  is  "early  allied 
in  botanical  chara&ers,  though  unqneftionably  a  diitm.t 
foccics 

Native  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  :  moll  parts 
of  Europe,  Siberia,  Barbary  and  North  America.  Very 
common  in  our  ditches,  and  muddy  watery  places, 
flowering  in  july,  and  like  other  aquatics  which  are  te¬ 
nacious  of  life  or  eaflly  propagated,  it  is  often  found  out 
of  the  water  on  the  neighbouring  banks,  merely  dimi- 
nilbed  in  luxuriance  s.  It  is  Angular  that  Linneus  and 
Curtis  confider  this  as  annual. 

32.  Root  {lender  perennial,  throwing  out  creeping 
runners,  and  a  few  weak,  fpreading,  Ample  Hems,  fix 
or  eight  inches  long,  clothed  with  oppofite  linear  or 
linear-lanceolate  leaves,  which  are  generally  but  flightly 
toothed,  fometimes  ferrate,  and  fometimes  entire.  The 
racemes  or  clufters  are  always  alternate,  Angle,  lax,  di¬ 
varicating,  varying  in  length,  and  confiding  of  a  few 
pale  flefh-coloured  or  whitilh  purple-veined,  rather 
elegant  flowers,  the  flender  pedicels  of  which  are  bent 
backwards  after  the  corolla  fades,  and  then  the  ripen¬ 
ing  caplules,  which  are  brown,  and  larger  than  in  V. 
Anagallis,  become  confpicuous,  and  have  given  rife  to 
die  name  fcutellata,  as  refembling  fmall  fhields.  T  hey 
are  deeply  emarginate. 

Though  for  the  mofl  part  fmooth,  yet  it  has  been 
found  in  a  downy  Hate  on  St.  Faith  Newton  bogs  near 
Norwich,  and  in  other  places  '. 

J  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  m  Dickfon  in  Wither.  n  Vahl. 

p  Idem.  s  Withering.  r  Woodville. 
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Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  Barbary,  in 
bogs  and  on  the  edges  of  ponds  on  heaths  and  moors; 
flowering  from  june  to  feptember.  It  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  with  us  in  fucli  fituations,  efpecially  where  the  foil 
is  fandv,  though  much  lefs  lb  than  the  other  Brook- 
limes. "  Cambridgefhire,  on  the  Hill  of  health,  Barn¬ 
well,  by  the  road  to  Hifton,  Teverfham  moor,  pits 
nearGamlingav  bogs ;  Fenlake,  Stevington  and  Ampt- 
hill,  Bedfordshire  ;  Peat-bogs  on  Bullington  Green,  and 
Otmore  in  Oxfordfhire.  Boggy  meadows  near  Bun¬ 
gay,  Broadmore  near  Hales  Owen.  Ditches  about 
Tamworth.  On  Poole  and  Canford  heaths,  in  Pur- 
beck,  &c,  Dorfetfhire ;  obferved  by  the  late  Dr. 
Pulteney,who  informs  that  this  elegant  fpecies  was  firft 
noticed  in  England  by  How,  phyt.  brit.  7.  On  Streat- 
}iam  common,  in  Surrey,  where  I  obferved  it  many 
years,  the  plant  is  fmooth,  and  the  flowers  white. 
Near  London,  it  is  alfo  found  on  Hampflead  heath. 
Bogs  on  Harefield  common,  by  Mr.  Blackftone. 

33.  Racemes  denfe,  ftrift,  fubfpiked.  Leaves  very 
bluntly  ferrate.  The  calyxes  feem  to  be  five-cleft. 
There  is  a  variety  with  a  double  flower'1. 

Dr.  Smith  fays  it  feems  to  belong  to  V.  latifolia,  but 
there  being  no  original  fpecimen  of  it  in  the  Linnean 
herbarium,  he  cannot  determine  the  matter  with  abfo- 
lute  certainty  x.  Willdenow  informs  us,  that  he  has 
always  feen  the  latifolia  or  a  larger  variety  of  the  prof- 
trata  under  this  name,  and  that  it  mull  therefore  re¬ 
main  a  dubious  plant. 

34.  This  alfo  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Smith  to  belong 
to  the  latifolia,  and  as  he  informs  us,  that  Linneus 
erafed  his  long  defeription  of  it  from  his  copy  of  the 
Species  Plantarum,  I  have  omitted  it. 

Willdenow  fays  that  he  has  a  fpecimen  from  Bohe¬ 
mia,  which  is  certainly  diflinft  from  all  the  other  Ipe- 
cies.  It  refembles  the  proflrata  in  its  habit  and  the 
form  of  the  corolla,  but  is  different,  in  having  the  leaves 
deeply  toothed  at  the  bafe  and  more  ovate,  and  the 
flem  hairy  in  two  rows;  it  differs  from  V.  Chamaedrys 
in  having  fmaller  leaves  deeply  toothed  at  the  bafe, 
the  flenTproftrate,  the  calYxes  unequal,  the  fegments 
of  the  corolla  acute  and  converging. — The  flem  is 
proftrate,  round,  bifarioufly  pubeicent ;  leaves  ovate, 
the  lower  petioled,  the  upper  feflile  and  obtufe,  hairy, 
bluntly  toothed,  the  lower  teeth  elongated ;  racemes 
axillary  in  the  upper  part  of  the  flem  as  in  V.  proflrata  j 
braftes  lanceolate,  quite  entire,  hairy,  longer  than  the 
peduncle ;  peduncles  fhort ;  calyx  four-cleft,  with  the 
two  outer  fegments  bigger.  Native  of  Auftria  and  Bo- 
hemia. 

35.  Root  perennial.  Stems  hardifh,  hoary,  fome¬ 
what  tomentofe.  Leaves  obtufe,  fubpetioled  except 
the  upper  ones,,  from  the  axils  of  which  proceed  long 
racemes.  Calyxes  five-cleft,  unequal.  Flowers  bright 
violet,  crowded7.  Native  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Swit¬ 
zerland,  on  hills.— Introduced  in  I774>  by  Chevalier 
Murray.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june z. 

36.  Root  perennial.  Stems  proftrate,  fuffruticofe 
at  the  bafe,  pubefeent.  Leaves  like  thofe  of  Chamas- 
drys  ;  elliptic,  oblong,  very  deeply  and  equally  ferrate, 
fo  as  to  refemble  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  fubpetioled,  op¬ 
pofite,  pubefeent.  Flower-ftalk  lateral,  a  hand  in 
leno-th,  having  five  or  fix  fimilar  leaves  on  it,  but  al¬ 
ternate5  and  letfile  :  it  is  terminated  by  a  corymb 
elongated  into  a  raceme  a.  Calyx  five-cleft b.  Native 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Conftantinople. 

37.  Root  fibrous,  perennial.  Stems  decumbent, 
weak*  hairy  all  over,  leafy.  Leaves  petioled,  ovate, 
gaff-ferrate,  thin,  Alining,  fomewhat  hairy.  Racemes 
axillary,  alternate,  lax,  few-flowered.  Flowers  pale 
blue  painted  with  purple.  Capfule  orbicular-twin, 
compreffed,  acutely  margined,  ciliate  c. 

The  hairinefs  of  the  flem  being  general,  and  not 
confined  to  two  longitudinal  lines,  is  a  lufflcient  diftinc- 
tion  of  this  from  V.  Chamaedrys :  to  this  we  may  add, 
that  the  leaves  are  petioled,  thinner  and  more  fiiining ; 
that  the  corolla  is  much  fmaller  and  lefs  beautiful ;  and 
that  the  capfule  is  thrice  as  big,  more  compreffed  and 
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dilated,  and  formed  as  it  were  of  two  orbicular  portions 
joined  together  inftead  of  being  heart-fhaped  d. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks  that  befides  the  leaves 
being  petioled,  they  are  reddifh  underneath,  heart- 
fhaped  but  blunt,  the  ftem  and  leaf-ftalks  hairy,  the 
flowers  fmaller  purplifh-ftreaked. 

Mr.  Relhan  adds,  that  the  capfules  not  only  differ 
in  flze  and  form  from  thofe  of  the  Chamredrys,  but  are 
acutely  margined  and  ciliate,  and  that  the  flowers  are 
fewer  in  the  racemes.  And  Dr.  Abbot — that  the  root 
is  greatly  creeping,  the  leaves  deeply  notched,  the 
fruitftalks  diftindt  and  very  long,  the  flowers  paler  and 
fewer  than  in  V.  Chamredrys. 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria,  Switzerland,  France, 
Italy  and  Britain.  With  us  it  is  not  io  rare  as  it  was 
formerly  fuppofed,  in  fhady  and  moiflifh  woods,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  a  chalky  foil :  flowering  in  may  and  june. 
It  is  ftill  found  growing  copioufly  in  Charlton  wood, 
where  Sherard  firfl  dilcovered  it.  Dr.  Goodenough 
gathered  it  near  Virginia  water.  In  Cambridgefhire  it  is 
feen  in  feveral  places,  as  the  woody  part  of  the  Devil’s 
ditch,  on  Newmarket  heath,  in  Hall  wood,  about  Lin¬ 
ton,  and  in  Gamlingay  park.  In  Bedfordfhire  at 
Everfholr.  In  Shotover  plantations,  Stokenchurch 
and  Nettlebed  woods.  Near  Worcefter.  At  Short- 
wood,  Pucklechurch,  Gloucefterfhire.  By  the  river 
fide  under  Hod  hill,  Dorfetfhire.  About  Kirkftal 
Abbey  near  Leeds,  and  in  other  parts  of  Yorldhire 
common.  In  the  woods  at  Dunglafs,  near  the  river, 
Scotland. 

38.  Root  perennial,  fibrous,  a  little  creeping..  Stems 
fpreading,  but  ilightly  raifed  from  die  ground,  Ample, 
round,  hard,  waving,  leafy,  branched,  marked  longi- 
tudinailly,  as  Linneus  well  remarks,  with  a  line  of  long 
white  hairs,  very  thick  fet  together,  on  each  fide. 
Leaves  oppofite,  fpreading,  deeply  and  acutely  ferrate, 
ftrongly  veined,  mofc  hairy  about  the  margin,  the  lower 
fmaller  than  the  upper  ones.  Racemes  axillary,  gene¬ 
rally  oppofite,  Ample,  upright,  long,  rifing  above  the 
top  of  the  flem,  their  common  peduncle  hairy  in  every 
diredtion.  Flowers  as  many  as  twenty  in  a  raceme,  on 
(lender  pedicels,  with  a  lanceolate  bradle  at  the  bafe  of 
each;  they  are  large,  the  corolla  bright  blue  elegantly 
veined  of  a  deeper  blue,  pale  and  fomewhat  fleffi- 
coloured  on  the  outfide  ■,  the  orifice  is  white,  as  are 
alfo  the  bafe  and  the  point  of  the  filaments,  the  pollen, 
and  the  bafe  of  the  ftyle.  The  ftamens  are  fpreading, 
and  the  flyle  is  fpontaneoufly  diredted  firfl  to  one  and 
then  to  the  other.  Stigma  reddifh.  Germ  woolly, 
fiattifh,  and  furrounded  by  a  nectariferous  gland  at  the 
bafe.  Capfule  exadfly  obcordate,  fmall,  a  little  fhorter 
than  the  calyx,  light  brown,  Ilightly  hairy  at  the  edge. 
Seeds  flat,  of  a  yellowifh-brown  colour c. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Japan.  Few  of  our  wild 
flowers  can  vie  in  elegance  and  brilliancy  with  this ; 
and  many  plants  with  far  lefs  beauty  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens.  In  may  and  june  every  hedge-bottom 
and  grafly  bank  is  adorned  with  it.  At  night,  or  under 
the  influence  of  moifture,  the  corolla  clofes,  but  in  dry 
bright  weather  appears  fully  expanded,  and  though  each 
flower  is  fhort-lived,  there  is  a  copious  fucceflion f. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  when  growing  wild,  the 
leaves  are  ulually  feffile  ;  but  when  cultivated,  thefe 
become  larger,  and  have  footftalks  of  a  moderate 
length  ;  thus  approaching  to  V.  montana,  which  it 
much  refembles.  At  the  end  of  fummer  a  white  hairy 
knob  is  frequent  on  this  plant ;  it  is  the  neft  of  fome 
infedt. 

This  pretty  plant  is  neither  very  ufeful  nor  injurious 
to  the  hufbandman.  The  leaves,  according  to  Dr. 
Withering,  are  a  better  fubflitute  for  tea  than  thofe  of 
V.  officinalis,  being  more  grateful  and  lefs  aftringent5.] 

39.  This  has  ilender  branching  declining  fialks, 
with  narrow  leaves  on  them,  which  are  acutely  cut  on 
their  edges,  and  are  regular  on  both  like  the  lobes  of 
pinnatifid  leaves ;  they  are  of  a  pale  green  colour,  and 
fmooth.  The  flowers  are  difpofed  in  loole  fpikes  (ra¬ 
cemes)  on  the  top  and  fides  of  the  ftalks ;  they  are 
of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  appear  at  the  end  of  april. 
Native  of  the  Levant. 
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[Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  in 
july  and  auguft h.  It  was  confounded  by  Linneus  with 
the  auftriaca. 

40.  Leaves  muldpartite,  their  lacinim  pinnatifid, 
with  the  lobes  decurrent.  Calyx  quinquefid,  perfedtly 
lmooth.  It  appears  not  to  turn  black  or  brown  in  dry¬ 
ing.  It  is  only  known  by  an  original  fpecimen  from 
Siberia,  its  native  country,  by  which  it  appears  to  be 
totally  diftindt  from  V.  auftriaca,  with  which  it  is 
generally  confounded,  and  all  the  varieties  of  that 
plant*.  Willdenow  remarks  that  the  flem  is  covered 
with  fpreading  whitiffi  hairs.] 

41.  Lower  leaves  narrow,  cut  into  fine  fegments. 
Stalks  (lender,  inclining  downward.  Stem  leaves 
linear,  acutely  notched.  Flowers  in  long  loofe  axillary 
fpikes  (racemes ;)  they  are  of  a  bright  blue  colour,  and 
ftand  upon  pedicels,  [which  are  the  length  of  the 
bradles  or  nearly  fo. 

The  leaves  are  almoft  like  thofe  of  Coronopus. 
Thefe  and  the  flem  are  covered  with  very  minute 
hairs  prefled  clofe  to  them.  Calyxes  five-cleft  and 
fomewhat  hairy.  Corolla  blue  k. 

Native  of  Auftria,  Carniolia,  Silefia. — Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1748  ;  it  flowers  from  june  to  auguft1. 

42.  The  ftem  feems  afcending,  round,  fomewhat 
hairy.  Leaves  bright  green,  half  an  inch  long,  crowded, 
linear,  entire,  and  fubcuneiform  three  toothed  at  the  tip, 
and  linear  pinnatifid-toothed.  Racemes  long,  axillary. 
Peduncles  feveral  times  longer  than  the  bradtes.  Calyx 
four-cleft  fmooth,  unequal.  Corolla  rofe-coloured. 
Native  of  T auris ra. 

V.  rofea  of  Desfontaines  feems  to  agree  with  this 
fpecies  in  many  refpedts.  Stems  filiform,  pubefcent, 
afcending,  many  from  the  fame  tuft.  Leaves  fmooth ; 
the  lower  cuneiform,  toothed,  obtufe,  decurrent  into 
the  petiole  ;  the  middle  and  upper  ones  pinnatifid,  with 
the  fegments  unequal,  ffiarpifh,  and  the  terminating 
lobe  a  little  bigger.  Racemes  moftly  two  or  three, 
naked  at  bottom.  Flowers  numerous,  crowded,  pedi- 
celled.  Bradte  linear,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  pedicel. 
Calyx  four-parted ;  fegments  linear-lanceolate,  unequal. 
Corolla  rofe-coloured,  the  fame  fize  as  in  V.  Teu- 
crium,  with  ovate  obtufe  fegments,  the  loweft  fmaller, 
as  in  moft  of  the  fpecies.  It  is  allied  to  V.  auftriaca, 
but  differs  in  having  a  ffirubby  ftem,  and  terminating 
racemes". — In  thefe  two  refpedts  it  differs  from  Y. 
taurica,  and  alfo  in  the  comparative  length  of  the  pedi¬ 
cels  and  bradtes;  in  other  refpedts  the  two  defcriptions 
agree.  This  is  a  native  of  Mount  Atlas  near  Tlemfen. 

4 3.  Root  perennial.  Stem  filiform,  eredt,  even, 
a  foot  high  or  more.  Leaves  oppofite,  fubfeffile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  like  thofe  of  Nettle  very  finely  rough¬ 
haired.  Racemes  from  the  uppermoft  leaves,  filiform, 
(lender,  in  flowering  time  the  length  of  the  leaves  and 
more,  lax,  on  capillaceous  pedicels.  Calyx  four-lea'reda 
Corolla  flefli-coloured0. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Bithynia,  Auftria  and  Bava¬ 
ria. — Introduced  in  1776,  by  Jof.  Nich.  de  Jacquin, 
M.  D.  it  flowers  in  june  and  july p. 

44.  This  riles  with  Ample  Items  about  a  foot  high, 
fometimes  fnooting  into  one  or  two  branchlets  from 
the  upper  parts ;  the  leaves  are  feffile,  except  the 
loweft,  which  have  very  ffiort  footftalks:  they  are 
ovate,  of  a  dark  green,  generally  cordate  at  the  bafe, 
unequally  ferrated  and  of  a  gloffy  furface  :  the  racemes 
are  villole  and  upright ;  growing  to  the  length  of  half  a 
foot :  the  flowers  are  large  and  elegant,  the  tube  is 
whitiffi,  but  the  border  of  an  elegant  blue  with  deeper 
ftripes.  Native  of  Auftria  growing  in  fhrubby  places 
and  about  hedges.  See.  and  fometimes  in  meadows q. 

Gouan  remarks,  that  it  has  five  ovate,  equal  calyx- 
leaves  r- 

Retzius  informs  us  that  he  received  two  plants  from 
England  under  the  name  of  V.  Jatifolia.  The  firft  he 
deferibes  as  having  wider  leaves,  hirfute,  equally  fer¬ 
rate,  fubfeffile,  the  younger  ones  more  manifeftly  peti- 
oled.  Stem  weak,  hifpid  in  two  rows.  Racemes  la- 
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teral,  long.  Calyxes  four-leaved1,  equal,  three-nerved, 
cil'iate,  lanceolate  as  well  as  the  brakes.  . 

The  fecond  has  the  ftem  ere  ft,  ftiff.  (lightly  tomen- 
cofe  Leaves  feffile,  hirfute,  unequally  crenate,  but 
commonly,  efpecially  whilft  the  plant  Is  in  flower,.  Jo 
deeply  cut,  that  it  may  fairly  be  called  pinnatihd.  Ka 
cemes  lateral,  but  much  overtopping  the  ftem  ;  and  lo 
denfe  that  they  ought  rather  to  be  named  ip'^s. 
Calyxes  five-leaved :  leaves  unequal,  lanceolate,  hairy, 
fcarce  manifeftly  nerved;  the  fifth  very  Ana  1  and 

linear.  Braftes  oblong,  often  toothed  Corolla  lar  e 

blue-purple,-  turning  red  in  drying.—  1  he  latter  of  thew 
is  the  latifolia  and  the  Pfeudochamacdrys  of  Jacquin 

deferibed  above.  _  ,  T 

Native  of  Germany,  Auftria  and  Switzerland.  In 

traduced  in  1775,  by  Jof.  Nich.  de  Jacquin,  M.  D. 

It  flowers  in  may  andjune5.  j  ■ 

Miller  items  to  have  intended  this  by  his  V.  maxima 
which  he  deferibes  as  having]  the  ftalks  ftender  ftiff 
and  upright ;  the  leaves  oppofite,  heart-fhaped,  rough, 
indented,  the  lower  ones  (mail,  the  middle  ones  much 
larger  arrd  dimirrifhing  again  in  fize  toward  the  top  ; 
the  dowers  in  long  bunches  from  the  upper  axils,  of  a 
bright  blue  and  appearing  in  may.  He  attributes  it  to 

Monte  Baldo  in  Italy.  ...... 

4c.  Stature  of  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  veiy 

narrowly  lanceolate,  moftly  in  threes.  Racemes  very 
long,  with  deep-blue  flowers,  in  threes  at  the  three  up¬ 
per  joints,  Calyxes  four- cleft.  Native  of  Tartary  and 

Bohemia  *.  c 

46.  Root  fibrous,  annual.  Stem  three  or  tour 

inches  high,  erect,  branched,  downy.  Leaves  on  ftiort 
fbotftaiks,  acute,  ferrate,  fcarcely  hairy.  Flowers  alter¬ 
nate,  peduncled,  about  the  top  of  the  ftem  and  branches. 
Braffes  lanceolate,  acute,-  entire,  flightly  ciliate,  a  little 
longer  than  the  peduncles.  Calyx  of  the  fruit  much 
enlarged,  of  four  ciliate  equal  ovate  acute  leaves, 
marked  with  three  nerves,  and  not  unlike  the  leaves 
of  fome  fpecies  of  Rubia  or  Galium  :  they  much  exceed 
the  corolla  and  caplule  in  length.  Corolla  fmal , 
white.  Capfule  obcordate,  downy u. 

According  to  Vahl,  the  ftem  is  quite  fimple;  the 
leaves  ovate,  fmooth,  having  three  or  four  ferratures  on 
each  fide:  floral-leaves  alternate,  feffile,  lanceolate; 
flowers  drooping ;  peduncle  fhorterthan  the  floialleaf; 
fegments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  acute,  almoft  equal,  twice 
as  long  as  the  fruit.  It  differs  from  V.  arvenfis  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  leaves  exaftly  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  feirate, 
and  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  almoft  equal,  twice  as 

long  as  the  fruit.  _ 

Tournefort  gathered  this  plant  in  the  corn-fields  Oi 

Cappadocia. 

47.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stems  feveral, 
procumbent,  long,  leafy,  round,  hairy,  not  branched 
except  at  their  bafe.  Leaves  on  fhort  foOt-ftalks  cor¬ 
date-ovate,  deeply  ferrate,  a  little  rough  and  hairy. 
Flowers  on  fimple  axillary  peduncles,  exceeding 
their  correfponding  leaves  in  length,  and  finally 
curved  downwards.  Segments  of  the  calyx  four,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  obtufe,  ciliate,  generally  quite  entire  but 
fometiroes  irregularly  toothed.  Corolla  fmall,  bright 
blue,  falling  off  on  the  leaft  touch.  Capfule  of  two 


round 


fwelling 


lobes,  rough-haired ;  according  to 


Curtis,  like  that  of  V.  ferpyllifolia,  but  larger  and 
rounder.  Seeds  about  fix  in  each  cell.  (Linneus  fays 
four,  Curtis  fix,  Scopoh  eight  to  ten,  Withering  four 
to  eight)  externally  rugged,  cupped  or  hollowed  out  on 
the  other  fide,  in  which  hollow  the  little  (talk  is  fixed  that 
attaches  them  to  the  feed-veffel.  Their  whole  ftruc- 
ture  is  curious,  and  totally  different  from  that  of  V. 
arvenfis x ;  with  which  this  fpecies  is  apt  to  be  con¬ 
founded,  in  fome  degree  from  their  fimilarity,  but  more 
perhaps  from  the  fimilitude  of  their  Latin,  and  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  their  Engiifh  names.  They  may  be  thus 
diftinguiftied  :  the  agreftis  is  procumbent,  the  leaves 
are  petioled,  the  flowers  are  on  long  peduncles,  each 
cell  of  the  Capfule  is  large  and  round ;  and  if  the  form 
of  the  -feeds  be  adverted  to,  we  fhall  fee  the  realon  of 
this  conftruftion,  for  inftead  of  being  fmall  and  flat, 
as  in  the  other  fpecies,  they  are  large,  convex  on  one 
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fide,  hollow  on  the  other,  and  wholly  different  in  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  arvenfis  is  upright,  the  leaves  are 
feffile,  and  the  flowers  are  on  very  ftiort  peduncles. 
With  us  at  leaft  it  is  commonly  found  on  wails/ ; 
whereas  the  agreftis  is  a  riioft  common  weed  in  arable 
fields  and  gardens,  where  it  is  always  to  be  found  in  feme 
fta^e  or  other,  and  in  flower  from  the  beginning  of 
fpring  to  the  end  of  autumn B. 

4g.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Whole  herb  generally 
paler  than  in  agreftis  and  hederifolia,  and  not  fo  apt  to 
turn  black  in  drying.  Stem  about  fix  inches  high, 
(from  three  to  nine,)  upright,  ftiff  and  dry,  round,  pur- 
plifh,  hairy,  generally  branched  at  the  bale.  Leaves 
oppofite,  hairy,  ftrongly  ferrate  ;  the  lower  ones  chiefly 
on  fhort  foot-ftalks ;  the  upper  ones,  from  whofe  axils 
the  flowers  are  produced,  are  lanceolate  narrow  and 
entire,  fo  as  more  properly  to  be  called  bratftes  ;  and 
hence  Dr.  Withering  has  removed  this  and  the  verna 
to  the  fpiked  fedtion  of  this  genus,  to  which  however 
they  are  not  naturally  akin,  nor  ought  they  to  be  fepa- 
rated  from  the  other  annual  fpecies.  The  flowers  of 
V.  arvenfis  (land  on  fhort  pedicels,  and  are  fmall,  pale 
blue,  with  four  lanceolate,  entire,  glandular-hairy,  rather 
unequal  fegments  to  the  calyx  ;  the  two  loweft,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Curtis,  almoft  twice  as  large  and  long  as  the  two 
others.  Capfule  obcordate,  compreffed,  ciliate,  pale 
brown;  containing  feveral,  (about  fourteen)  feeds, 
which  are  elliptical,  flat,  with  a  little  dimple  in  the 
middle  of  one  fide.  The  form  of  the  feeds  and  of  the 
calvx-leaves  will  be  found  to  afford  the  moft  certain 
marks  of  fpecific  diftinction,  particularly  of  the  annual 
fpecies,  in  this  genus a. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  it  varies  in  fize  from  an 
inch  to  fix  or  eight  inches,  that  on  walls  the  bottom 
leaves  are  frequently  purple,  that  the  capfules  are 
much  fmaller  than  in  agreftis,  and  when  ripe  form  a. 
fpike. 

Dr.  Smith  informs  us,  that  about  Rome,  the  flowers 
of  this  and  the  preceding  fpecies,  are  always  white  b. 

Native  of  Europe,  Barbary,  Japan,  and  North 
America.  With  us  in  dry  gravelly  fields,  wafte  fandy 
places,  dry  paftures,  and  on  walls ;  flowering  in  may. 

49.  Root  annual,  fmall,  fibrous.  Stems  proftrate, 
wide  fpreading,  round,  thickifh,  tender,  covered  with 
foft  hairs ;  they  are  hollow,  furroundedby  a  ftrong  elaf- 
tic  thread-like  fibre,  as  in  Alfine  media  or  duckweed: 
unbranched  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  but  Mr.  Curtis 
fays— fomewhat  branched.  Leaves  alternate  on  foot- 
ftalks  various  in  length,  divided  into  lobes  from  three 
to  fix,  but  five-lobed  when  perfeff,  the  central  lobe 
being  much  the  largeft;  they  are  a  little  flefhy,  and 
hairy  on  both  fides.  ~  Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves, 
fpreading  and  finally  bending  downward.  The  four 
fegments  of  the  calyx  are  large,  heart-fhaped,  acute, 
edged  with  long  white  hairs.  Corolla  pale-blue, 
fliorter  than  the  calyx ;  mouth  villofc  within.  Capfule 
large,  fwelling,  refembling  two  united  globes,  rather 
than  heart-fhaped.  Seeds  two  large  rugged  concave 
in  each  cell c ;  or  as  Curtis  deferibes  them,  in  form  not 
unlike  the  neitary  of  the  Ladies  Slipper,  pale  brown, 
hollow  within,  with  a  navel-like  appearance,  externally 
convex,  and  grooved  or  notched. 

This  has  the  greateft  affinity  to  the  agreftis,  in  habit 
and  place  of  growth,  and  in  the  peculiar  formation  of 
its  feed-veffels  and  feeds ;  in  which  they  differ  totally 
from  the  other  Britifh  fpecies :  but  though  the  cap¬ 
fules  are  nearly  of  the  fame  fize,  yet  the  feeds  are  con- 
fiderably  larger,  which  accounts  for  the  remarkably 
large  feed-leaves  which  occur  in  this  fpecies.  The 
leaves  alfo  are  more  thinly  placed  on  the  ftems  than  in 
the  agreftis,  and  have  feldom  more  thaq  two  or  foui 
notches  on  them ;  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  pale 
blue  colour d. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary,  in  gardens  anc.  coin¬ 
fields,  where  the  foil  is  light,  in  great  abundance, 
flowering  in  april  and  may.  It  flourishes  io  througi 
the  wincer,  that  it  is  known  in  Norfolk  by  the  name  of 
Winter-weed.  The  old  names  were  Ivy  Chick- 
Weed  and  Small  Henbit. 
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The  leaves  are  fometimes  more  deeply  cut  than 
ordinary,  and  in  that  ftate  young  hotanifts  often  take 
this  plant  for  the  triphyllos :  but  if  the  feeds  be  attended 
to,  no  miftake  can  happen  e. 

(3.  This  variety  as  Linneus  fuppofed  it  to  be,  is  really 
a  diftind  fpecies,  and  has  the  fegments  of  the  calyx 
elliptic,  obtufc,  rough-haired  all  over,  not  ciliate f.  It 
was  found  by  Tournefort  in  the  Archipelago. 

50.  Root  annual.  Stems  filiform,  procumbent. 
Leaves  alternate,  on  firort  footftalks,  roundifh-cordate, 
having  about  three  notches  on  each  fide,  but  not  deeply 
cut  or  lobed,  clothed  with  a  few  fcattered  jointed  hairs, 
as  in  the  preceding  fpecies.  Flowers  axillary,  large. 
Peduncles  filiform,  downy,  three  times  as  long  as  the 
leaves.  Calyx-leaves  equal,  lanceolate,  (lightly  downy. 
Corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  fpreading,  blue. 
Capfule  obcordate,  reticulated. 

It  is  like  V.  hederifolia  in  many  refpeds,  but  is  fuffi- 
ciently  diftinguilhed  by  its  leaves  being  crenate  and 
not  five-lobed,  the  fegments  of  the  calyx  lanceolate  not 
ovate,  and  by  the  very  long  filiform  peduncles. 

Gathered  by  Tournefort  in  the  eaft.  Buxbaum  fays 
it  grows  about  hedges  in  Bithyma  s. 

51.  Root  annual  fibrous.  Stem  moftly  branched; 
branches  divaricate-patulous,  flexuofe.  Lower  leaves 
entire  fcarcely  lobed;  upper  fubfeflile,  trifid  to  the 
bafe,  the  central  lobe  largeft  and  obovate,  the  fide  ones 
moftly  two-parted.  Flowers  on  peduncles  (hotter 
than  the  leaves,  ered  as  are  alfo  the  fruits.  Segments 
of  the  calyx  obovate-oblong,  obtufe,  ciliate,  unequal. 
Corolla  deep  blue.  Capfule  orbicular,  emarginate, 
comprefled.  Seeds  numerous,  obovate,  flatted.  The 
herb  turns  black  in  drying h. 

Stems  vifeid  on  the  upper  part,  pale  green  or  red- 
dilh,  drooping  a  little  during  the  period  of  flowering. 
Leaves  fpreading,  rather  remote,  alternate  and  oppofite, 
thickifh,  hairy  on  both  fides,  often  reddifh  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide  ;  the  lowermoft  cordate-ovate,  on  very  lhort 
petioles ;  the  upper  ones  feflile,  fingered,  or  divided 
deeply  into  five  and  three  parts.  Corolla  fmaller  than 
the  calyx,  both  deeply  divided  into  four  fegments. 
Capfule  large.  Seeds  blackifh-brown,  convex,  gib¬ 
bous,  and  wrinkled  on  one  fide,  hollow  on  the  other. 

Its  divided  leaves,  the  deep  rich  blue  colour  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  large ntfs  of  its  feed-veffels  obvioufly 
diftinguifli  this  from  any  other  Britifh  fpecies.  Its  name 
triphyllos  is  not  always  ftridly  applicable,  the  leaves, 
in  young  plants  particularly,  being  often  divided  into 
more  than  three  fegments1. 

The  (tern  is  fometimes  unbranched.  Branches  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Item  or  near  it,  and  rifmg  to  the  fame 
height.  Root-leaves  undivided,  rarely  found ;  well  re¬ 
presented  in  John  Bauhin’s  figure.  Lower  (tern-leaves 
heart- fhaped,  jagged.  Although  thefe  fometimes  re- 
feenble  thofe  of  the  hederifolia,  the  deep  finger-like 
divifions  of  the  upper  leaves,  and  the  want  of  leaf- 
ftalks,  prevent  all  poffibility  of  their  being  miftaken  k. 
V.  triphyllos  is  always  much  larger  and  more  diffufe 
than  the  verna,  its  leaves  more  deeply  divided,  and 
their  fegments  more  or  lefs  obovate ;  neither  is  it  quite 
fo  rare  a  plant.  It  flowers  early,  and  like  the  verna, 
varies  much  in  fize,  according  to  the  (hare  of  nourifh  - 
ment  it  meets  with  k 

This  plant,  which  is  common  to  moft  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  chiefly  found  in  corn-fields  where  the  foil  is 
light,  is  of  very  partial  growth  in  this  country,  being 
found  principally  in  the  Tandy  trad,  which  conneds 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  Thomas  Willifel  found  it  in 
feveral  parts  of  this  trad:.  Sir  John  Cullum  and  his 
brother  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum  have  obferved  it 
about  Bury  :  and  Mr.  Woodward  both  there  and  near 
Cockley  Cley  in  Norfolk.  Mr.  Tofield  gathered  it 
near  Roflington  in  Yorkfhire  ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Frank- 
land  in  the  fame  county.  It  flowers  in  march  and  april, 
and  the  feeds  ripen  in  junera. 

52.  Inhabit,  palenefsof  colour,  never  drying  black, 
form  of  the  feeds,  and  fituation  of  the  flowers,  this  is 
very  nearly  allied  to  V.  arvenfis,  but  it  is  abundantly 
different  from  it  in  the  deep  divifion  of  the  leaves,  with 

'Engl.  bot.  f  Smiti  bfit.  ®  Smith  In  Linn,  tranf. 
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the  central  lobe  obovate,  obtufe  as  in  the  preceding  ; 
the  floral  ones  alfo  three-parted.  Stem  fcarcely  A 
finger’s  length,  ftiff,  often  branched.  Segments  of 
the  calyx  lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  equal.  Capfule  ob¬ 
cordate,  comprefled". 

Calyx  much  longer  than  the  corolla,  and  deeply  di¬ 
vided  into  four  lanceolate  blunt  unequal  fegments.  Co¬ 
rolla  blue,  with  a  green  bafe.  Floral  leaves  lanceolate, 
blunt.  Peduncles  very  fhort,  indeed  fo  fhoit  as  to 
give  the  aflemblage  of  flowers  the  appearance  of  a 
fpike 6. 

Native  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Firft  found  in 
England  by  the  late  Sir  John  Cullum,  Bart,  in  dry 
Tandy  fields  near  Bury  in  Suffolk  ;  flowering  in  april 
and  may.  It  has  been  fince  found  in  Norfolk,  at 
Foulden,  by  James  Crowe,  Elq.  Mr.  Woodward  re¬ 
marks,  that  this  little  plant  is  fometimes  near  buried  in 
the  driving  fand. 

Dr.  Smith  fuggefts,  that  from  its  near  refemblance 
at  firft  fight,  efpeciallv  when  luxuriant,  to  V.  arvenfis, 
it  may  perhaps  have  been  overlooked  for  that  plant p. 

(3.  V.  fucculenta  of  Aliione  is  confidered  as  a  variety 
of  this.  He  deferibes  the  ftem  as  filiform,  ered,  hardifh, 
the  height  of  a  finger  or  a  fpan.  Leaves  oppofite, 
petioled,  thickifh,  green,  lniooth,  linear,  toothed  on 
each  fide  ;  above  the  third  or  fourth  pair  of  ftem-leaves 
comes  out  a  long  thin  fpike.  Floral  leaves  alternate, 
quite  entire  ;  from  the  axil  of  each  a  one -flowered  pe¬ 
duncle.  Fruit  cordate,  wider  and  fhorter  than  the 
calyx,  containing  from  fix  to  eight  darkifh,  comprefled. 
feeds.  It  differs  from  V.  verna,  to  which  it  is  very 
nearly  allied,  by  its  fucculent  leaves  with  the  teeth  not 
iliarp,  and  all  the  floral  leaves  quite  entire. 

53.  Root  annual.  Stem  herbaceous,  ered,  hairy  at 
top,  having  two  or  four  quite  Ample  oppofite  branches 
at  the  bafe  almoft  the  height  of  the  ftem.  Leaves 
thickifh,  all  parted  :  the  lower  of  two  pairs,  oppofite, 
trifid ;  with  the  fegments  ovate,  the  lateral  ones  fhorter, 
narrower :  the  ftem-leaves  or  rather  floral  leaves,  for 
the  ftem  bears  flowers  almoft  from  the  bafe,  are  alter¬ 
nate  and  hairy  at  their  bafe  :  the  lower  ones  are  five- 
parted  ;  the  uppermoft  three  parted,  with  linear  ob¬ 
tufe  fegments,  a  little  narrower  at  the  bafe.  Flowers 
axillary  fefiile,  the  lower  more  remote,  the  upper  more 
crowded.  Calyx  four-parted,  length  of  the  capfule, 
with  lanceolate,  ciliate  fegments,  two  of  them  fhorter. 
Capfule  obcordate,  with  diverging  lobes. 

It  differs  fromV.  triphyllos  in  having  feflile  flowers, 
the  fegments  of  the.  leaves  linear,  and  the  capfules 
obcordate ;  from  V.  verna  in  having  all  the  leaves 
parted. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  France  about  Montpellier,  of 
Spain  and  Bohemia q. 

54.  Stem  upright,  round,  pubefeent,  with  oppofite 
branches.  Stem-leaves  conjugate  ;  floral  leaves  alter¬ 
nate  each  pair  of  the  former  is  diftant  from  the  next ; 
they  are  almoft  orbicular,  obtufe,  widely  and  bluntly 
toothletted,  flightly  hairy,  on  fhort  petioles  for 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Piedmont,  &c. 

It  flowers  in  may. 

This  Teems  to  be  the  romana  of  Aliione,  Schmidt, 
Villars  and  Scopoli. 

55.  This  refembles  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves 
are  ftraight  and  entire,  and  the  flowers  are  fefiile  ;  the 
ftem  is  fmooth s. 

Stem  ered,  Ample,  or  fometimes  branched  only 
from  the  lower  axils.  Leaves  lanceolate-linear,  feflile, 
the  upper  ones  alternate,  the  lower  oppofite,  here  and 
there  bluntly  toothed,  the  reft  quite  entire,  blunt. 
Flowers  axillary,  feflile  among  the  brades.  Calyx 
four-leaved '. 

Native  of  the  North  of  Europe,  Germany,  Dauphine 
and  Italy.  Gathered  alfo  by  Commerfon  at  Buenos 
Ayres. — Cultivated  in  1680,  according  to  Morifon.  It 
flowers  in  may  and  june  “. 

V.  romana  of  Linneus  ought  to  be  excluded.  All 
its  fynonyms  in  the  firft  edition  of  Species  Plantarum, 
belong  to  V.  acinifoiia;  and  the  fpecimen  in  the  Lin- 
nean  herbarium,  from  which  the  fpecific  difference  and 
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defcription  in  the  Mantiffawere  made,  is  moil  certainly 

nothin'*  elfe  than  V.  peregrina*. 

<6  °Stem  fimple,  a  finger’s  length,  flowering  from 
too1  to  bottom.  Leaves  on  fhort  petioles,  alternate, 
blunt,  ihorter  than  the  calyxes,  quite  entire  except  the 
two  leaves  next  the  root,  in  which  a  tooth  or  two  may 
be  difcovered  by  means  of  a  magnifying  glafs.  In  each 
axil  is  a  fmall  flower,  bright  blue,  on  a  very  fhort  pe¬ 
duncle,  lefs  than  the  calyx.  Calyx-leaves  equal,  linear, 
longer  than  the  internodes.  Fruit  cordate,  large  in 
proportion  to  the  plant,  fliorter  than  the  calyx-leaves, 
but  much  wider.  The  whole  plant  is  hirfute. 

It  approaches  to  the  verna,  but  differs  in  the  (tern 
bein'*  Ample  and  covered  with  flowers,  the  leaves  linear 
not  parced,  all  alternate.  It  differs  alfo  from  V.  pere¬ 
grina  in  the  ftem  being  quite  unbranched,  the  leaves 
ihorter  and  the  calyxes  longer  than  the  fiuit. 

Native  of  Piedmont,  in  pafturesk 
57.  Native  of  North  America.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  perennial  forts  may  be  increafed  by  parting 
their  roots  which  may  be  done  every  other  year ;  for 
if  they  are  not  often  divided,  many  of  them  will  grow 
too  large  for  the  borders  of  fmall  gardens :  yet  they 
fhould  not  be  parted  too  fmall,  becaufe  when  there  is 
not  a  number  of  Items  fo  as  to  form  a  good  bunch,  the 
plants  have  but  a  mean  appearance.  Michaelmas  is 
the  beft  time  to  part  the  roots,  that  they  may  be  well 
eftablifhed  before  winter  :  and  when  they  are  removed 
in  the  fpring,  they  feldom  flower  ftrong  the  lame  year, 
efpecially  if  the  feafon  prove  dry.  Thole  which  grow 
pretty  tali  are  proper  to  plant  in  the  borders  of  orna¬ 
mental  plantations ;  but  thofe  with  trailing  blanches 
are  fit  for  banks  or  irregular  lhady  Hopes.  1  hey  are 
moftly  hardy,  and  require  only  to  be  weeded,  and  tranf- 
planted  every  lecond  or  third  year. 

The  annual  forts  may  be  propagated  by  feeds  fown  in 
autumn  :  and  many  of  them  will  maintain  their  ground, 
if  their  feeds  be  permitted  to  fcatter. 

If  thefe  plants  are  placed  in  a  lhady  border,  they 
will  thrive  much  better  than  when  they  are.  more  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  their  flowers  will  continue  much 
longer  in  beauty. 

[19.  V.  decuffata  is  a  hardy  greenhoufe  plant,  and 
may  be  placed  with  the  Myrtles.  In  mild  winters  it 
will  even  Hand  fecure  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  foil 
and  flickered  fituation.  It  is  ufually  and  readily  increafed 
by  cuttings z. 

Veronica.  See  Antirrhinum ,  Bartfia ,  Capraria ,  Men¬ 
tha,  Paderota,  Scoparia. 

Veronica  Affinis.  See  Knoxia  and  Rhinanthus . 
Veronicastrum.  See  Veronica. 

V ervain.  See  Verbena. 

Vervain  Mallow.  See  Malva  and  TJrena. 

Verutum.  See  Centaurea. 

Vesicaria.  See  Alyffum  and  Cardiofpermum . 

Veslingia.  See  Aizoon. 

Vespertilio.  See  Paffifiora. 

VETCH.  See  Vicia. 

Bitter.  See  Orobus. 

Chidfrbg^  ?  See  Lathyrus. 

Cnmlon  Urals.  S 

Hatchet.  See  Coronilla. 

Horfe-lhoe.  See  Hippocrepis. 

Milk.  See  Aftragalus. 

Vetchling.  See  Lathyrus  Aphaca. ] 

VIBURNUM.  ( From  viere  to  bind ;  Jome  of  the  firubs 
having  tzvigs  fit  for  bands.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  370.  Reich,  n.  400.  Schreb.  n.  503. 
Tournef.  t.  377.  Vaill.  mem.  acad.  1722.  Jufif. 
213.  Gcertn.  t.  27.  Tinus  'I'ournef.  t.  377.  Vaill. 
mem.  acad.  1722.  Opulus  Tournef.  t.  37 6.  Vaill. 
mem.  acad.  1722. 

Claff.  5.3.  Pentandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Dumofa.  Caprifolia  Juff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  l'uperior,  very  fmall,  perma¬ 
nent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  bell-lhaped,  five-clefc :  Jegments  blunt, 
re flexed. 

^mith  in  Linn,  tranf.  y  Allion.  2  Smith  {picil.  and  Curt,  magaz. 
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Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-lhaped,  length  of  the  corolla: 
anthers  roundifh. 

Fist.  Germ  inferior,  roundifh.  Style  none,  but  in  its 
Head  a  turbinate  gland.  Stigmas  three. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  one-celled. 

Seeds  bony,  roundifh. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted,  fuperior.  Cor.  five-cleft.  Berry  one- 
feeded. 

SPECIE9. 

1.  Viburnum  Tinus.  Lauruftinus  or  Laurefline. 

Lin.  fipec.  383.  Reich.  1.  732.  Willd.  1.  148 6. 
hort.upf.69.  Sauv.  menjp.  136.  Allien,  pedem. 
n.  477.  Kniph.  cent.  1.  n.  95.  Berg.  phyt.  1. 
87.  Curt,  magaz.  38.  Affo.  arag.n.  273.  Des- 
font.  allant.  1.  268. 

Tinus  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  109. 
a.  hirtum  Ait.  kezv ,  1.  370.  Hairy  Laurufiinus. 

V.  Tinus.  Mill.  did.  n.  4. 

Tinus  I.  Cluj.  hifl.  1.  49.  Tournef.  inf.  607. 

Laurus  fylveftris  Corni  feminae  foliis  fubhirfutis.  Bauh. 

pin.  461.  Raii  hifi.  1690. 

Laurus  Tinus  lufitanica  caerulea  bacca.  Park,  theat . 
206./.  1. 

Leaves  oval-oblong,  beneath  and  along  the  edge,  rough¬ 
haired. 

(3.  lucidum.  Ait.  kew.  1.  370.  Mill.  diet.  n.  5.  Shin¬ 
ing  Laurufiinus. 

Tinus  II.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  4  9- fig.  Tournef.  inf.  607. 
Laurus  fylveftris,  foliis  venolis.  Bauh.  pin.  461.  Rait 
hifi.  1690. 

Laurus  Tinus  alter,  vel  2.  Clufii.  Park,  theat.  206. 
/.  2. 

Tinus  alter  &  fylveftris.  Bauh.  hifi.  1.  428.  429. 
Leaves  ovate-oblong,  Jmcoth  and  Jhining  on  both Jides. 
y.  virgatum.  Ait.  kew.  1.  370.  Common  Lauruftinus. 
Tinus  III.  Cluf.  hifi.  1.  4 9.  fig.  Tournef.  inft.  607. 
Laurus  fylveftris  folio  minore.  Bauh.  pin.  461.  Raii 
hifi.  1690. 

L.  Tinus  fylveftris  alter  f.  tertius.  Park,  theat.  207. 
»•  3- 

Leaves  lanceolate-oblong,  hairy  beneath  along  the  edge 
and  veins. 

3.  firiolum.  Ait.  kew.  1.  370.  Upright  Lauruftinus. 
Leaves  ovate,  all  over  rough-haired  and  rigid. 

Leaves  quite  entire  ovate ,  ramifications  of  the  veins  vil- 
loje- glandular. 

[2.  Viburnum  Tinoides. 

Lin.Jyft ,  294.  Willd.  \.  i486,  Juppl.  184, 

Leaves  elliptic  Jmooth  quite  entire,  branches  and  cymes 
round  hirjute. 

3.  Viburnum  villofum.  Hoary  Viburnum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1487.  Swartz  prodr.  54. 
dejer.  1.  564. 

Leaves  quite  entire  ovate  hoary-villoje  beneath. 

4.  Viburnum  fcandens.  Climbing  Viburnum. 

Lin.Jyft.  294.  Willd.  1,  iffj.fuppl.  1 84. 

1  V.  virens.  Thunb.jap.  123.  Lin.Jyft.  294. 

Shrubby  Jcandent,  leaves  oblong  ferrate,  cymes  terminat¬ 
ing,  rays  terminated  by  a  very  large  flower .] 

5.  Viburnum  nudum.  Oval  leaved  Viburnum. 

Liu.  Jpec.  3%3-fyft.  294.  Reich.  1.733.  Willd.  1. 

1487.  Ait.  kezv.  1.  370.  Mill. fig.  183.  t.  274. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  484. 

Tinus  foliis  ovatis  in  petiolos  terminatis  integerrimis. 
Gron.  virg.  33. 

Leaves  oval  Jomewhat  wrinkled  rolled  back  at  the  edge 
and  objeurely  crenulate. 

6.  Viburnum  prunifolium.  Plum-leaved  Viburnum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  383.  Reich.  1.  733.  Willd.  1.  1487. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  371.  Cron.  virg.  33.  Wangenh. 
amer.  98.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  46./.  2. 

V.  Lentago.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  1.  48  5.  Moench  hort. 
weiffenfi.  140.  t.  8. 

V.  canadenle  glabrum.  Vaill.  mem.  acad.  1722.7?.  200. 
Leaves  obovate  roundifij  and  oval  Jmooth  Jharply  ferrate, 
petioles  margined. 

[7.  Viburnum  dauricum. 

Lin.  fipec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1488.  Pallas  rojs.  2.  30; 
Lonicera  mongolica.  Pallas  rojs.  1.  39.  /.  ^..Gmel. 
fib.  3.  135.  n.  8.  t.  25.  1 
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Leaves  ovate  ferrate  dotted-hairy ,  cymes  dichotomous 
few -flowered.'] 

8,  Viburnum  dentatum.  Tooth-leaved  Viburnum. 

Lin.fpec.  3%  4.  fyft.  294.  Reich.  1.733.  Willd.  1. 
1488.^^.403.  Jacqu.  hort.  1.  13.  t.  36. 
tt.  lucidum  :  fliining-leaved.  Ait.  kew.  1.  372. 

With  leaves fmooth  on  both  fides. 

(2.  pubefcens :  downy-leaved.  Ait.  kew.  1.372. 

With  acuminate  leaves  downy  beneath. 

Leaves  ovate  tooth-ferrate  'plaited. 

[9.  Viburnum  piicatum.  Plaited-leaved  Viburnum. 
Thunb.  in  Lin.  tranf.  Lond.  2.332.  Willd.  1.  1488. 

V.  dentatum.  Thunb.  jap.  122. 

Leaves  ovate  obtufe  tooth-J'errate  plaited. 

10.  Viburnum  erofum. 

Thunb.  jap.  124.  Lin.fyft.  295.  Willd.  fpec.  1. 

1488. 

Leaves  ovate  acuminate  er  of  e-ferrate  fmooth ,  petioles  to¬ 
rn  ent  of  e.] 

11.  Viburnum  Lantana.  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Lin.fpec.  384. fyft.  294.  Reich.  1.  733.  Willd.  1. 

1489.  vir.  cliff.  45.  hort.  cliff.  107.  upf.  68.  Hudf. 
angl.  129.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  315.  Smith  brit. 
334.  engl.  bot.  t.  331.  Lightf.fcot.  170.  Relb. 
cant.  ed.  2.  n.  279.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  318.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  236.  jacqu.  auflr.  4.  21.  /.  341.  Hall. 
helv.n.669.  Hoffm.  germ.  109.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
136.  2.  364.  Pollich pal.  n.  310.  Knock,  fllef.  n. 
475.  Seep.  earn.  n.  369;  Sauv.  monfp.  136.  Vil- 
lars  dauph.  2.  543.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  475.  Bu 
Roi  harbecc.  2.  481.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  94.  Jungh. 
ic.  cent.  l.t.  6.  Plenckic.  231. 

Viburnum.  Park,  theat.  1448.  Raiihift.  1590.  Jyn. 
460.  Matth.  217.  Tournef.  inft.  607.  Buham. 
arb.  2.  t.  103. 

V.  vulgo.  Bauh.pin.  249.  Camer.  epit.  122. 

Lantana.  Bod.  pempt.  781. 

L.  vulgo,  aliis  Viburnum.  Bauh.hift.  1.558. 

L.  f.  Viburnum.  Gen.  1305.  emac.  1490. 
et.  europasum,  Common  Wayfaring  Tree. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  372. 

•  Leaves  f mailer  dark  green. 

(3.  grandifolium.  Large-leaved  Wayfaring  Tree . 

Ait.  kew.  1.372. 

Leaves  larger  bright  green. 

Leaves  cordate  ferrate  veined  tomentofe  beneath. 

[12.  Viburnum  tomentofum.  Bowny  Viburnum. 

Thunb. jap.  123.  Lin.fyft.  295:  Willd.  1.  1489. 
Leaves  ovate  acuminate  ferrate  veined  tomentofe  beneath , 
umbels  lateral. 

13.  Viburnum  hirtum.  Rough  Viburnum. 

Thunb. jap.  124.  Lin.fyft.  295.  Willd.  1.  1489. 
Leaves  ovate  ferrate  villofe ,  petioles  rough-hairtd. 

14.  Viburnum  acerifolium.  Maple-leaved  Viburnum. 

Lin.  fpec.  384.  Reich.  1.  733*  Willd.  1.  1489. 

Wangenh.  amer.  99. 

Opulus.  Gron.  virg.  149. 

Leaves  three-lobed  acuminate  fharply  ferrate,  petioles 
hairy  without  glands. 

15.  Viburnum  orientale.  Oriental  Viburnum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1490.  Pallas  roff.  2.  31.  t. 
5.8./.  H. 

Opulus  orientalis  folio  amplifTimo  tridentato.  Tournef. 
cor.  42. 

Leaves  three-lobed  acuminate  grofsly  and  bluntly  toothed, 
petioles  fmooth  and  without  glands.] 

16.  Viburnum  Opulus.  Water  Elder. 

Lin.  fpec.  384.  fyft.  294.  Reich.  1.734.  Willd. 

1.  1490.  fl.fuec.  n.  264.  Gartn.  fruk.  1.  133. 
Hudf.  angl.  130.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  315.  Smith 
Hit.  335.  engl.  bot.  t.  332.  Lightf.  fcot.  170. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n.  280.  Sibth.  oxon 4  n.  319. 
Abbot  bedf.  n.  237.  FI.  dan.  t.  661.  Gunn.  norv. 
n.  7.  Hoffm.  germ.  109.  Roth.  germ.  1.  136. 

2.  364.  Pollich  pal.  n.  311.  Kreck.ftlef.  n.  476. 
Neck,  gallob.  155.  Scop.  cam.  n.  370.  Vi 'liars 
dauph.  2.  544.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  ^q6.  Bu  Roi 
harbecc.  2.  477. 

v.  europasa.  Ait.  kew.  1.372. 

Opulus.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  109.  Hall  helv.  n.  668.  Bu¬ 
ham.  arb.  1 .  Ruellii  281.  Tournef inft.  607 .  Rail 
fyn.  460. 

Vo  l.  II. 


Sambucus  aquatica.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  562.  Comer, 
epit.  977.  Matth.  1269. — flore  fimplici.  Bauh „ 
ffn.  450.  . ,  .. 

S.  paluftris.  Bod.  pempt.  846.  1. — f.  aquatica.  Park „ 
theat.  209.  5. 

S.  aquatilis  f.  paluftris.  Ger.  1236.  1  .emac.  ia.24.  1, 

.  Raiihift.  1586. 

Twigs  green  opaque. 

(3.  americana.  Ait.  kew.  1.  373. 

Viburnum  americanum.  Mill.  diet.  n.  8. 

Twigs  red  fhining. 

y.  rofea.  Ait.  kew.  1.  373,  Guelder  Rofe. 

All  neuter  flowers  in  a  ball. 

Sambucus  aquatica,  flore  globofo  pleno.  Bauh.  pin . 

456.  Buham.  arb.  3.  Knorr.  del.  hort.  2.  t.  S.  6. 
S.  rofea.  Ger.  1236.  2.  emac.  1424.  2.  Raiihift . 
■  1586. 

Leaves  three-lobed  acuminate-toothed,  petioles  glandular 
fmooth. 

[17.  Viburnum  dilatatum. 


.  Thunb. jap.  124.  Lin.fyft.  295.  Willd.  1.  1490. 
Leaves  obovate  acuminate  unequally-toothed  villofe. 

18.  Viburnum  macrophyllum.  Long-leaved  Viburnum. 
Thunb.  jap.  125.  Lin.fyft.  295.  Willd.  1.  1491. 

Leaves  obovate  acuminate  toothed  fmooth. 

1 9.  Viburnum. cufpidatum. 

,  Thunb.  jap.  125.  Lin.fyft,.  295.  Willd.  1.  1491.. 
Leaves  cufpidate ferrate  villofe. 

2c.  Viburnum  Lentago.  Pear-leaved  Viburnum. 

Lin.fpec.  3%  4- fyft-  294-  Reich.  1.  734.  Willd.  1. 
1491.  arb.  402.  Wangenh.  amer.  100.  Ait.  kew. 


*•  3?2.  ,  .... 

Leaves  broad- ovate,  acuminate  floor  ply  ferrate,  petioles 
margined  curled. 

21.  Viburnum  Cafimoides.  Thick-leaved  Viburnum. 

Lin.  fpec.  384.  Reich.  1.  734.  Willd.  1.  1491. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  370. 

Leaves  lanceolate  even  rolled  back  at  the  edge  indiftinblly 
(reflate-. 

22.  Viburnum  nitidum.  Shining-leaved  Viburnum. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  371.  Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1492; 

Leaves  linear-lanceolate  fhining  above  indiftinblly  ferrate 
or  entire.  ] 

23.  Viburnum  kevigatum.  Caffioberry  Bufh. 

Ait.  kew.  i.  371.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.371.  arb 
401. 

V.  Caflinoides.  Mill,  di 51.  n.  a:  Bu  Roi  harbecc.  2. 
486;- , 

Caftine  Peragua.  Lin.fyft.  295.  Reich.  1.  7 35.  mant. 

220.  mat.  med.  88. 

Caftine,  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  72. 

C.  veras  perquam  ftmilis  arbufcula,  foliis  antagoniftis. 
Pluk.  mant.  56. 

Leaves  lancolate  even  remotely  ferrate  quite  entire  at  the 
bafe. 


Descriptions,  &c. 

V  a.  The  leaves  of  the  fmall  or  hairy-leaved  Lau- 
ruftinus  are  feldom  more  than  two  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  an  inch  and  quarter  broad  ;  they  are  rounded 
at  their  bafe,  but  end  in  acute  points,  are  veined  and 
hairy  on  their  under  fide,  and  not  of  fo  lucid  a  green 
colour  as  the  next  variety  on  their  upper.  The  umbels 
(cymes)  of  flowers  are  fmaller,  and  appear  in  autumn, 
continuing  all  the  winter.  The  plants  are  much 
hardier. 

(3.  The  ftalks  of  the  Shining-leaved  Lauruftinus  rife 
higher,  and  the  branches  are  much  ftronger.  The  bark 
is  lmoother,  and  turns  of  a  purplifh  colour.  The  leaves 
are  larger,  of  a  thicker  confidence,  and  of  a  lucid  green 
green  colour.  The  umbels  (cymes)  are  much  larger, 
and  fo  are  the  flowers.  Thele  feldom  appear  till  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  winters  are  fharp,  the  flowers  are 
killed,  and  never  open  unlefs  they  are  flickered. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  variegated  leaves; 
[both  gold  and  filver  ftriped,  and  fome  other  trifling 
varieties  \ 

The  branches  are  warted,  the  younger  ones  four- 
cornered.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  on  fhort  petioles, 
rigid,  fhining,  perennial;  the  younger  ones  hirfutc 
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With  fhort  ferruginous  villofe  hairs.  Flowers  in  crowded 
cymes,  with  little  bradles  between  them.  Corolla 
white.  Berries,  when  ripe,  blue  b. 

y.  Leaves  narrower,  hairy  only  on  the  edge  and  veins 
Underneath.  Fruit  fmaller. 

o.  Difference  given  in  the  charafter. 

Native  of  the  South  of  Europe  and  of  Barbary. 
a  [3  in  Portugal  and  Spain  :  «  in  the  county  of  Nice  : 
(3  about  Algiers  and  in  mount  Atlas  :  y  in  Italy,  about 
Rome,  Tivoli,  and  near  Montpelier,  oblerved  by  Ray. 
— Cultivated  by  Gerarde  in  1596b 

The  old  authors  gave  it  the  name  of  Lauruflinus, 
from  a  fuppofition  that  it  was  a  fmaller  lpecies  of  Bay  ; 
accordingly  Gerarde  and  Parkinfon  name  it  the  wild 
Baye  tree ;  but  the  Latin  name  has  obtained,  and  this 
fh rub  is  generally  known  by  that  of  Lauruflinus  in 
England.  T wot  or  tvmos  is  fmall ;  and  hence  our 
Englilh  word  tine  or  tiny. 

The  berries  are  very  hot  and  inflame  the  fauces  vio¬ 
lently,  like  thofe  of  Mezereon  and  Spurge  Laurel ;  they 
purge  violently  according  to  Parkinfon.  Yet  Lobel 
afferts  that  the  Starlings  frequent  the  fhrubs  in  great 
flocks,  and  de  vour  the  berries  greedily d :  which  is  not 
improbable  as  Blackbirds  and  Thruflies  do  the  lame 
by  thofe  of  Mezereon. 

1.  This  is  very  like  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  of 
V.  Tinus  are  exafty  ovate,  the  petioles  are  longer,  the 
peduncles  and  Hem  angular,  and  fmooth.  Native  of 
South  America,  where  it  was  found  by  Muds'. 

3.  This  fhrub  is  a  fathom  in  height,  with  an  afh- 
coloured  bark.  Branches  round,  hoary.  Leaves 
petioled,  oppofite,  acute,  fmoothifh  above,  but  hoary - 
viliofe  beneath.  Petioles  of  a  middling  length,  four- 
iided,  channelled,  hoary :  the  hoarinels  confifting  of 
fbellate  villofe  hairs  heaped  together.  Cymes  terminat¬ 
ing,  compound,  fix-rayed,  fubdivided  by  threes.  Com¬ 
mon  peduncles  length  of  the  leaves,  folitary,  ereft, 
hoary  :  rays  or  partial  peduncles  an  inch  long,  angular, 
three-cornered ;  pedicels  one-flowered  on  the  third 
fubdivifion.  Calyx  ferruginous-villofe.  Corolla 
whitifh,  with  roundifh  fpreading  fegments.  Filaments 
longer  than  the  corolla.  Germ  villofe.  Berry  ovate, 
oblique,  crowned  by  the  calyx  at  the  fide.  Seed 
oblique — are  there  not  two  abortive  ?  Native  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  on  the  mountains  in  the  fouthern  part.  It  flowers 
in  autumn f. 

4.  Leaves  narrower,  oblong,  acuminate  both  ways, 
on  fhort  petioles.  Cymes  terminating  the  fhorter 
branches,  villofe.  Rays  fpreading,  with  the  flowers 
turned  upwards  and  fmall.  Each  ray  is  terminated 
by  a  larger  white  flower,  as  in  V.  Opulus,  with  un¬ 
equal  petals,  the  outer  one  largefl  and  obcordate2. 

Stem  frutefeent,  branched.  Branches  and  branch- 
lets  alternate,  round,  afh-coloured,  fmooth,  climbing. 
Leaves  oppofite,  ovate-oblong,  entire  at  the  bafe  and 
point,  very  finely  ferrate  in  the  middle,  thin,  quite 
fmooth,  bright  green,  paler  beneath,  equal,  an  inch  and 
half  long.  Calyx  reflexed.  Filaments  ten.  Styles 
three,  divaricating.  It  differs  from  V.  Caflinoides  in 
having  the  petioles  not  at  all  keeled,  and  the  leaves  fer¬ 
rate.  Native  of  Japan11.] 

5 .  This  has  a  flrong  Item,  covered  with  a  brown 
fmooth  bark,  and  rifingto  the  heightof  ten  or  twelve  feet, 
fending  out  woody  branches  on  every  fide  the  whole 
length,  which  have  a  fmooth  purplifh  bark.  Leaves 
oppofite,  five  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  broad, 
fmooth  and  of  a  lucid  green  above,  veined  and  of  a 
light  green  beneath,  entire  at  the  edges,  (indiflin&ly 
notched, )  and  rounded  at  both  ends ;  of  the  fame 
thicknefs  with  thofe  of  the  broad-leaved  Lauruflinus. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  umbels  (cymes)  at 
the  end  of  the  branches  :  they  are  in  fhape  and  colour 
like  thofe  ofthe  common  Lauruflinus,  but  fmaller  ;  and 
the  ftamens  are  much  larger  than  the  corolla.  They 
appear  in  july,  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  black  ;  but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in 

"  ngland._  There  feem  to  be  two  varieties  of  this  fhrub ; 
one  growing  in  the  northern  parts  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
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land,  which  calls  its  leaves  in  winter;  the  other  in  Ca¬ 
rolina,  which  is  an  evergreen.  [This  apparent  dif¬ 
ference  is  probably  owing  to  climate.  And  by  Mr. 
Miller’s  confefiion,  they  are  fo  much  alike  in  fummer, 
as  fcarcely  to  be  diftinguifhed. — Cultivated  by  him  in 
1758.  It  flowers  in  may  and  june  h 

The  cymes  in  this  are  naked ;  in  the  preceding 
lpecies  they  are  involucred \] 

6.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  flalk  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  covered  with  a  brown  bark,  and  branching  its 
whole  length  :  the  branches  when  young,  are  covered 
with  a  fmooth  purple  bark.  Leaves  two  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  quarter  broad,  flightly  ferrate,  and  ©n 
fhort  flender  footflalks,  oppofite  or  without  order. 
Flowers  in  fmall  umbels  (cymes)  lateral  and  terminat¬ 
ing  ;  thefe  are  white,  and  fmaller  than  in  the  V.  Lan- 
tana,  appear  in  june,  and  are  fometimes  fucceeded  by 
berries  ;  but  they  do  not  ripen  here.  It  grows  naturally 
in  mofl  parts  of  North  America,  where  it  is  commonly 
called  Black  Flaw.  [Cultivated  in  1731,  as  appears 
from  the  firfl  folio  edition  of  Mr.  Miller’s  Dictionary  h 

7.  A  fhrub  fmaller  than  Lonicera  Xylofleum,  up¬ 
right,  with  flender,  jointed,  flraight,  oppofite,  fpread¬ 
ing  branches,  covered  with  a  whitilh-gray  bark. 
Leaves  fewer,  oppofite,  petioled,  hoary  underneath. 
Peduncles  terminating,  between  the  laft  pair  of  leaves, 
length  of  the  petioles  bifid,  each  fuflaining  two,  four 
or  five  feflile  flowers.  Calyx  none,  except  a  rim 
crowning  the  germ,  wdfich  is  cylindrical  and  firiated.4 
Corollas  tyellowifh -white,  equal,  fmall,  bell-fhaped, 
five-toothed  at  the  edge.  Stamens  length  of  the  co¬ 
rolla,  with  large  twin  anthers.  Germ  prominent  within 
the  flower  with  a  very  fhort  navel,  and  a  truncate  ftig- 
ma.  Berry  globular,  large,  ovate-depreffed,  convex 
on  the  outfide,  containing  five  or  fix,  fometimes  feven 
feeds  m.  Native  of  Ruflia  and  Siberia. 

Pallas  at  firfl  made  this  fhrub  a  fpecies  of  Lonicera,- 
but  afterwards  correCled  himfelf,  and  brought  it  into 
this  genus.] 

8.  Stalks  foft  and  pithy,  branching  out  greatly  from 
the  bottom  upward,  and  covered  with  a  gray  bark. 
Leaves  three  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  ftrong- 
ly  veined,  of  a  light  green  colour,  placed  oppofite 
upon  pretty  long  footflalks.  Flowers  in  terminating 
corymbs,  white  and  almofl  as  long  as  thofe  of  V.  Lan- 
tana,  appearing  in  june,  but  not  fucceeded  by  berries 
in  England. 

[This  is  a  fmall  fhrub,  with  ovate,  acuminate,  op¬ 
pofite,  footflalked  leaves,  fmooth  above,  and  very 
flightly  pubefeent  beneath,  fharply  ferrated ;  at  their 
firfl  expanfion  much  plaited  in  the  direction  of  the 
fibres,  but  afterwards  much  more  plain  or  flat :  on  the 
younger  flowering  branches  they  arc  fometimes  ternate. 
Cymes  terminal :  Flowers  white n. 

Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1736,  by 
Peter  Collinfon.  There  are  two  varieties  of  it,  one 
with  the  leaves  fmooth  on  both  fides  ;  the  other  with 
the  leaves  downy  underneath  and  drawn  out  to  a 
point  °, 

9.  Leaves  more  round,  and  the  teeth  more  tender 
than  in  the  preceding,  for  which  Thunberg  at  firfl  took 
it :  they  are  plaited,  efpecially  before  they  are  well 
opened.  Flowers  radiate.  Native  of  Japan,  about 
Fammatats,  in  Fakona,  and  elfewhere ;  flowering  in 
april  and  mayp. 

10.  Stem  upright,  fhrubby  :  branches  oppofite,  an¬ 
gular,  afh-coloured,  fmooth,  from  fpreading  upright. 
Leaves  oppofite,  thin,  fmooth,  pale  beneath,  unequal, 
the  lowefl  entire  at  the  bafe,  the  uppermofl  larger,  two 
inches  long,  on  very  fhort  petioles.  Flowrers  in  a  de¬ 
compound  umbelled  panicle  terminating  the  branch- 
lets,  not  radiate.  Peduncles  and  pedicels  angular, 
hairy.  Bradles  briflle-fhaped,  hairy.  It  differs  in 
having  ovate  leaves  thickly  toothed  with  fharp  teeth, 
and  drawn  out  at  the  end  into  a  very  long  point.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Japan. 

Viburnums  vary;  1.  With  radiate  and  non-radiatq 

1  Hort.  kew.  k  Linn.  fpec.  1  Hort.  kew. 
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flowers.  2.  With  a  Angle  ftyle  and  three  piflils. 
j.  With  five  and  ten  frame  ns q. 

1 1.  This  is  a  thickly-branched  fhrub  or  finall  tree, 
having  round,  pliant,  mealy  twigs,  (whence  one  of  its 
Englifh  names,  Pliant  Mealy  Tree,)  with  the  fame 
kind  of  tufted  Jlellated  pubefcence  as  is  found  on  the 
flower-ftalks,  backs  and  even  upper  furfaces  of  the 
leaves.  Leaves  oppofite,  as  in  the  whole  genus,  fome- 
what  elliptical,  cordate,  obtufe,  ferrate,  ftrongly  veined, 
turning  dark  red  before  they  fall  in  autumn.  Stipules 
none.  Flowers  in  large  terminating,  folitary,  many- 
flowered  cymes.  Corolla  white,  cloven  half  way  down, 
fpreading.  Stamens  inferted  between  the  fegments. 
Anthers  yeliowifh.  Stigmas  feffile,  very  fhort,  obtufe. 
Berries  compreffed,  having  a  little  mealy  aftringent 
pulp,  when  young  red  on  the  outfide,  yellow  on  the 
other,  when  ripe  black.  Seed  large,  cordate,  flat  and 
furrowed r. 

Native  of  mofc  parts  of  Europe,  except  the  mo  ft 
northern  countries  ;  with  us  chiefly  in  a  calcareous 
foil,  in  woods  and  hedges,  flowering  in  may.  Dr. 
Withering  fays  that  the  bark  of  the  root  is  ufed  to 
tnake  bird-lime. 

It  is  commonly  taken  to  be  the  Viburnum  of  Virgil, 
but  the  Poet  fays  nothing  by  which  it  can  be  afeertain- 
ed,  except  that  being  contrafted  with  the  tall  Cyprefs, 
we  may  luppofe  it  to  be  a  low  fhrub.  Viburna  in  the 
plural  feems' to  have  been  taken  by  the  ancients  for  any 
fhrubs  which  were  ufed  for  binding  or  tying.  In  the  north 
of  England,  Ray  fays,  it  grows  to  a  larger  fize  than  in 
thefouth,  which  feems  odd,  as  it  is  rather  a  fouthern  than 
a  northern  fhrub.  Mr.  Miller  fays  it  rifes  near  twenty 
feet  high,  but  he  gives  the  leaves  nine  inches  in  length, 
which  is  certainly  much  beyond  the  truth. 

There  is  a  variety  in  North  America,  with  much 
larger  leaves,  that  are  bright  green.]  And  there  is 
another  in  our  nurferies  with  variegated  leaves ;  but  they 
become  plain,  when  the  fhrubs  are  removed  into  good 
ground,  and  grow  vigoroufly. 

[  1 2.  Branches  round,  fmooth,  tinged  with  red,  di¬ 
varicating,  fubdivided.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate  net 
cordate,  nerved,  downy  beneath  efpecially  the  upper 
ones.  Petioles,  branchlets  and  peduncles  downy.  Um¬ 
bels  axillary  at  the  ends  of  the  branchlets,  with  radiant 
flowers.  It  differs  from  V.  Lantana  in  having  ovate 
leaves,  not  cordate,  and  lateral  crowded  umbels.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Japan,  in  woods  between  Miaco  and  Jedo.  It 
is  alfo  cultivated  ;  and  flowers  in  april  and  may  *. 

13.  Stem  flexuofe-eredt,  round,  fmooth.  Branches 
and  branchlets  alternate,  round,  fmooth  at  the  bafe, 
rough-haired  at  the  top.  Leaves  oppofite,  refembling 
thole  of  the  Nettle,  acute,  deeply  and  equally  ferrate, 
veins  rough  with  white  decumbent  hairs,  .an  inch  long. 
Petioles  and  peduncles  rough  with  'horizontal  hairs. 
Umbels  terminating,  compofed  of  very  fmall  flowers 
not  radiating.  Stigma  two-lobed.  Native  of  Japan  k 

14.  Native  of  Virginia.  Introduced  in  1736  by 
Peter  Collinfon.  It  flowers  in  july  “. 

1 5.  So  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  as  to  befcarcely 
diftinft,  but  the  leaves  are  grofly  toothed  inftead  of 
being  Iharply  ferrate  as  that  is ;  the  feed  alfo  is  oval, 
on  each  fide  two-channelled  and  triconvex  as  in  V. 
Lantana,  not  cordate  as  in  the  preceding  x.  Native  of 
the  Levant  and  Ruflia. 

16.  It  is  a  fmall  bufhy  tree,  fmooth  in  all  its  parts, 
and  very  much  branched :  branches  oppofite,  round. 
Leaves  fubcordate,  with  three  great  unequally  ferrate 
lobes,  veined,  paler  beneath ;  their  petioles  bearing 
feveral  cup-like  glands  towards  the  top,  and  a  pair  or 
two  of  ere  A  linear  appendages,  fcarcely  to  be  called 
ftipules,  near  the  bafe.  Cymes  terminating,  folitary, 
compofed  of  many  white  flowers,  radiant ;  the  inner 
perfeft,  fmall,  refembling  thofe  of  Elder,  thofe  in  the 
margin  abortive,  confiding  merely  of  a  large  irregular 
flat  petal  without  any  organs  of  fr unification.  Stigmas 
nearly  feffile,  clofe  together.  Berries  drooping,  glo¬ 
bular,  crowned  with  five  very  fmall  feales  of  the  calyx, 
red,  very  fucculent,  Seed  flat,  heart-fhaped,  the 
breadth  of  the  berry,  prominent  on  one  fide,  grooved 
on  the  other,  teftaceous k 

1  Thunb.  jap.  r  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  s  Tliunberg. 
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The  netiter  florets  in  the  circumference  expand  firff; 
and  drop  before  the  perfect  florets  do  fo.  The  cymes 
have  five  or  feven  raysk 

Native  of  Europe  ;  common  with  us  in  woods  and 
hedges  in  watery  places,  flowering  early  in  june ;  the 
bright-red  berries  ripen  about  feptember,  and  towards  the 
middle  of  odtober  the  leaves  aflame  a  beautiful  pink, 
colour,  affording  another  inftance,  in  addition  to  the 
Cornel  of  a  genus,  modly  American,  the  leaves  of 
which  turn  red  in  autumn  k 

f3.  The  American  fhrub  has  the  twigs  of  a  firining 
red  colour ;  whereas  in  the  european  they  are  green  and 
opaque.  Mr.  Miller  makes  a  diftinct  fpecies  of  this 
variety.  He  deferibes  it  as]  rifing  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  with  many  fide  branches,  covered  with  a  fmooth 
purple  bark  :  the  leaves  cordate-ovate,  ending  in  acute 
points,  deeply  ferrate,  having-  many  ftrong  veins,  and 
Handing  upora  very  long  (lender  foot-ffalks.  Cymes, 
flowers  and  berries  as  in  the  European  fhrub.  Native 
of  South  Carolina,  and  fome  other  parts  of  North 
America. 

y.  [The  beautiful  variety  fo  common  in  plantations, 
bearing  large  round  bunches  of  abortive  flowers  only, 
and  grouping  fo  elegantly  with  Lilac  and  Labur¬ 
num  in  the  early  part  of  fummer b,]  will  rife  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  if  permitted  to  (land. 
The  ftem  becomes  large ;  the  branches  grow  irregular 
and  are  covered  with  a  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are- 
divided  into  three  or  four  lobes;  fomewhat  like  thofe 
of  the  Maple  :  they  are  about  three  inches  long,  and 
two  and  a  half  broad,  jagged  on  their  edges,  and  of  a 
light  green  colour.  The  flowers  come  out  in  a  large 
corymb,  are  very  white,  and  being  all  neuters,  are 
barren.  From  their  extreme  whitenefs,  and  fwelling 
out  into  a  globular  form,  fome  country  people  have 
given  this  fhrub  the  name  of  Snow-ball  tree,  [which 
lurely  is  preferable  to  the  common  appellation  of 
Guelder  Rofe,  and  is  conformable  to  the  Schneeball  of 
the  Germans.  Probably  we  had  this  Angular  variety 
from  the  Dutch,  who  call  it  Ghelderfche  Roofe.  Ger- 
arde  calls  it  “  Elder  Rofe  and  Rofe  Elder,  fays  it 
groweth  in  gardens,  and  the  flowers  are  there  doubled 
by  art,  as  it  is  thought.”  It  is  more  probable  that  ac¬ 
cident  originally  produced  the  variation,  and  that  it  was 
improved  by  art. 

17.  Stem  upright,  fomewhat  angular,  afh-coloured3i 
villofe.  Leaves  nerved,  villofe  on  both  fides,  unequally 
toothed  and  as  it  were  gnawn,  two  inches  long,  the 
lower  ones  fmaller.  Petiole  round,  villofe,  half  an 
inch  long.  Flowers  in  panicles,  not  radiate.  Panicle 
axillary,  fuperdecompound,  four-cleft  and  trichoto- 
mous,  fpreading  very  much.  Peduncles  and  pedicels 
tomentofe.  Style  Ample,  very  fhort,  with  an  obtufe 
ftigma.  Native  of  Japan. 

18.  The  whole  plant  is  fmooth.  Stem  and  branches 
round.  Leaves  nerved,  paler  beneath,  a  hand  wide 
and  a  little  more  in  length.  Petioles  three  times  fliorter 
than  the  leaf.  Umbel  terminating,  compound,  with 
radiant  flowers.  Native  of  Japan. 

19.  Leaves  equally  and  acutely  ferrate,  villofe  with 
Scattered  hairs,  almoft  a  hand  broad,  and  a  little  more 
in  length.  Umbel  fuperdecompound,  terminating  with 
radiant  flowers.  Native  of  Japan  k 

20.  Branches  bent  or  hanging  down.  Petioles 
waving  on  the  edge.  Leaves  thick,  like  thofe  of  V. 
Tinus,  fmooth,  ferrulate  with  very  fmall  teeth.  Germ 
terminating,  awl-fhaped,  ventricofe  at  the  bafe.  Na¬ 
tive  of  North  America;  found  in  Canada  by  Kalm  k 
Cultivated  in  1761,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon.  It  flowers 
here  in  july  k 

ai.  Lowed  leaves  obovate ;  the  next  ovate;  the 
upper  ones  lanceolate.  Native  of  North  America f. 
Cultivated  here  at  the  fame  time  by  Mr.  Gordon.  It 
flowers  in  june g. 

22.  Native  of  North  America.  Cultivated  in 
1758,  by  Mr.  Chriftopher  Gray.  It  flowers  in  may 
and  june  h. 

23.  Leaves  petioled,  broad-lanceolate,  (harpiffi, 
without  any  railed  veins.  Petioles  decurrent  along 

z  Withering.  3  Engl.  bot.  b  Idem.  c  Thunberg. 
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the  back,  whence  the  twigs  are  ancipital.  Corymbs 

Stem  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  fending  out 
branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Ledves ;  about 
an  inch  long,  and  mbre  than  half  an  inch  broad,  ot  a 
light  green  colour,  oppofite  on  fhort  footltalks  - 
duncles  axillary,  very  fhort,  fupporting  fmall  umbels  of 
white  flowers,  which  appear  in  July ;  but  are  rarely 
followed  by  feeds  in  England.  Native  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  [Cultivated  in  1724,  as  appears  from  Furbers 

catalogue*.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  . 

1  The  Lauruftinufes  are  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  young  branches,  which  put  out  roots  very  freely, 
fo  that  when  they  are  layed  in  autumn,  they  will  be 
well  rooted  by  that  time  twelve  months,  when  they 
Jliould  be  taken  from  the  old  plants,  and  may  either  be 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurlery  for 
two  years  to  get  ftrength.  The  beft  feafon  to  tranf- 
plant  thefe  is  at  Michaelmas,  that  they  may  get  new 
root  before  winter  ;  for  as  thofe  plants  begin  t®  flower 
early  in  winter,  it  is  a  plain  indication  of  Jieir  growing 
at  that  feafon,  and  they  will  more  furely  fucceed  then, 
than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  :  but  they  may  be 
removed  in  the  fpring  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots, 
provided  it  is  done  before  they  begin  to  flioot :  they 
may  alfo  be  removed  at  the  end  ofjuly  or  the  begin- 
nino-  of  auguft,  if  rain  fhould  happen  at  this  feafon  ;  for 
after  they  have  done  fhooting,  which  is  foon  after  mid- 
fummer,  they  will  be  in  no  danger,  provided  they  are 
not  kept  too  long  out  of  the  ground. 

Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be 'mixed  with  earth  in  autumn,  foon  after  they 
are  ripe  :  thefe  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and 
receive  the  rain  in  winter,  and  in  the  fpring  they  may  be 
fown  Upon  a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  bring  up  the 
plants ;  they  fhould  remain  in  the  bed  till  autumn,  and 
then  may  be  tranfplanted,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  the  layers.  I  have  raifed  many  of  thefe  plants  from 
feeds,  and  find  therii  hardier  than  thofe  raifed  by 

layers.  ..... 

Some  perfons  train  up  the  Lauruftinus  with  naked 
Hems  to  round  heads ;  but  if  thefe  are  planted  in  the 
open  air,  they  will  be  in  more  danger  of  fuffering  by 
fevere  frofts,  than  thofe  that  have  the  branches  growing 
rude  from  the  bottom  ;  for  if  the  froft  kills  the  outer 
part  of  the  fhoots,  the  ftems  will  be  proteded,  and  will 
foon  put  out  new  branches  ;  but  where  the  ftems  are 
naked,  the  froft  frequently  kills  them  to  the  root. 

[We  fcarcely  recoiled  a  plant,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  whofe 
blofloms  are  fo  hardy  as  thofe  of  the  Lauruftinus ;  they 
brave  the  inclemency  of  our  winters,  and  are  not  de- 
ftroyed  but  in  very  fevere  feafons.  The  fmoke  of 
London  is  highly  detrimental  to  its  growth.  It  thrives 
beft  in  Iheltered  fituations  and  a  dry  foil.  The  fhining- 
leaved  variety  is  the  moft  ornamental,  but  at  the  fame 
time  the  moft  tender.  ] 

8.  This  is  generally  propagated  here  by  layers,  for 
the  feeds  do  not  ripen  in  England.  The  young  fhoots 
take  root  very  freely.  The  cuttings  will  alfo  take 
root,  if  planted  in  autumn.  The  feeds,  when  brought 
to  England,  almoft  remain  in  the  ground  a  year,  fo  that 
this  is  a  tedious  method. 

11.  The  Wayfaring  tree  may  be  propagated  either 
from  feeds  or  layers ;  but  the  former  method  is  feldom 
pradifed,  becaufe  the  feeds  rarely  grow  the  firft  year, 
and  the  branches  eaflly  put  out  roots. 

The  beft  time  for  laying  thofe  branches  is  in  autumn, 
juft  as  the  leaves  begin  to  fall.  By  the  fucceeding 
autumn  they  will  be  rooted,  when  they  may  be  remov¬ 
ed  into  a  nurfery  for  two  or  three  years,  and  then 
planted  where  they  are  to  remain.  This  fort  is  very 
hardy. 

The  ftriped  variety  may  be  propagated  by  inarching 
or  budding  upon  the  plain  fort ;  but  there  is  no  great 
beauty  in  it. 

The  American  variety  is  much  fuperior  to  the 
European. 
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16.  The  Water  Elder  may  be  increafed  in  the  fame 
way  as  the  Lauruftinus,  and  requires  the  fame  treat¬ 
ment  ;  it  loves  a  foft  loamy  foil,  and  fhould  have  a  fhel- 
tered  fltuation. 

(3.  The  American  variety  is  eaflly  propagated  by 
layers  or  cuttings. 

y.  The  Guelder  Rofe  fends  out  plenty  of  fuckers, 
by  which  it  is  frequently  increafed  ;  but  the  plants  fo 
raifed  being  very  fubjed  to  put  out  fuckers,  they  are 
not  fo  good  as  thofe  which  come  from  layers  or  cut¬ 
tings.  It  loves  a  moift  foil,  in  which  it  will  make 
much  greater  progrefs,  and  produce  flowers  in  greater 
plenty  than  on  a  dry  foil. 

23.  This  is  tender  whilft  young,  and  requires  to  be 
Iheltered  under  a  common  frame  in  winter,  till  the 
plants  have  obtained  good  ftrength ;  when,  if  they  are 
planted  againft  a  warm  wall,  they  will  reflft  the  cold  of 
our  ordinary  winters  very  well,  and  make  good  pro¬ 
grefs;  but  as  they  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  fevere 
cold,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  a  plant  or  two  in  pots^ 
to  be  fhelter-ed  in  winter.  This  may  be  propagated  by 
laying  down  the  branches,  which  Will  take  root  in  one 
year. 

[The  other  North  American  forts  (6.  14.  20.  21. 
22.)  are  hardy  enough,  and  may  be  increafed  by  layers 
or  cuttings. 

Viburnum.  See  ‘Hydrangea  and  Lantand.~\ 

VICIA  (of  Pliny,  Virgil,  &c.  According  to  Varro,  a. 
vinciendo,  becaufe  it  has  tendrils  like  the  vine,  by  which 
it  binds  other  plants.  But  Voffius  rather  thinks  it  is  from 
the  Greek,  for  the  Aflatic  Greeks  call  it  fttxiov,  according 
to  Galen  j  other  derivations ,  lefs  probable,  may  be  feen  in 
Voffius,  etym.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  87 3*  Reich,  n.  947*  Schreb.  n.  1187. 
Tournef.  t.  22 1.  Juff.  360.  G*ertn.  t.  15 1. 
Faba  Tournef.  t.  212. 

Claflf.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Papilionacea  or  Leguminofa, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  cne-leafed,  tubular,  eredt,  half-five-cleft; 
acute  :  upper  teeth  fhortcr,  converging,  all  of  equal 
breadth. 

Cor.  papilionaceous.  Banner  oval,  with  a  broad  oblong 
claw,  at  the  tip  emarginate  with  a  point,  bent  back  at 
the  fides,  with  a  longitudinal  compreffed  raifed  line. 
Wings  two,  oblong,  eredt,  half-cordate,  with  an  oblong 
claw  ;  fhorter  than  the  banner.  Keel  with  an  oblong 
two-parted  claw,  the  belly  compreffed  femiorbicularj 
fhorter  than  the  wings. 

Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous.  Angle  and  nine-cleft. 
Anthers  eredt,  roundifh,  four-grooved.  A  nedtareous 
gland  fprings  from  the  receptacle  between  the  com¬ 
pound  ftamen  and  the  germ,  fhort,  acuminate. 

Pist.  Germ  linear,  compreffed,  long.  Style  filiform, 
lhortcr,  afeending  at  an  eredt  angle.  Stigma  obtufe, 
tranfverfely  bearded  below  the  tip. 

Per.  Legume  long,  coriaceous,  one-celled,  two-valved, 
terminated  by  a  point. 

Seeds  feveral,  ropndifh. 

Obs.  Faba  Tournef.  has  oval  comprejfed  feeds.  Vicia ■> 
Rivin.  has  roundifh  feeds.  * 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Stigma  tranfverfely  bearded  on  the  lower  fide. 

SPECIES. 

*  With  elongated  peduncles. 

[1.  Vicia  pififormis.  Pale-flowered  Vetch.  I 

Lin.fpec.  \og\.Jyft.  663.  Reich.  1.  469.  hort.  cliff.\ 
369.  Gartn.  frubt.  2.  326.  Hall.  helv.  n.  428. 1 
Pollich  pal.  n.  682.  Knock,  file/,  n.  1170.  Allion.  I 
pedem.  n.  1 193.  Jacqu.  auftr.y..  33.  t.  364.  Crantz. I 
auftr.3 84.  Pallas  it.  1.192.  Kniph.  cent.  10. n.  99.I 
Pifum  fylveftre.  Cluj.  hifl.  2.  129.  Raiihifl.  894. — | 
perenne.  Bauh.  pin.  343.  Ger.  1046.  6.  emac% 
1220.  /.  6. 

Craeca  flore  ochroleuco.  Rivin.  tetr.  t.  50. 

Peduncles  many-flowered,  petioles  many-leaved,  leaflet, 
ovate ,  the  lower  feffile. 

2.  Vicia  dumetorum.  Great  Wood  Vetch. 

Lin.fpec.  1035.  Reich.  3.  470.  fl.  Juec.  n.  649’ 

Halt 
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flail.  helv.  n.  427.  Krcck.  file/,  n.  1171.  Crantz ■ 
auftr.  385..  Sauv.  monjp.  234.  Villars  dauph. 
3.  446.  Allion.  pedem-  n.  1194.  Gmel.flb.  4.  9. 
tub.  221.  Relz.  obj.  1.  24 .n.  81. 

V.  maxima  dumetorum.  Bauh.  pin.  345. 

V.  fylvatica  max.  pifo  fimilis.  Bauh.  hijl,  2.  315. 

Raii  hijl.  900.  Tournef.  infi.  398, 

Cracca  fylvatica.  Riv.  tetr  t.  50. 

Peduncles  many-flowered ,  leaflets  bent  back  ovate  mu- 
cron  ate,  flip  ides Jomewhat  toothed.  ] 

3.  Vicia  fylvatica.  Common  Wood  Vetch. 

Lin.Jpec.  1035 .Jyfl.  66 4.  Reich.  3.  470.  fl.  lapp. 

n.  270 .Juec.  n.  650.  Hudf.  angl.  318.  Wither, 
arr.  ej.  3.  635.  Smith  brit.  768.  engl.  bot.  t.  79. 
Hull.  1 6 1 .  Hghtf.  Jcot.  3  93 .  Relh.  cant.Juppl. 
3.  5.  eP.  2.  «.  591.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  623.  Abbot 
bedf.n.  516.  Dick/,  hort.  flee.  6.  14.  Fl.dan.t. 
277.  tfsry.  «.  16.  .  Leers  herborn.  n.  565. 

Krock.fllefl.  n.  1 172,  Hall.  helv.  n.  426.  /.  12 ./. 
2.  carn.n.  898'.  Sauv.  monflp.  234.  Gcr. 

prov.  497.  ».  3.  Villars  dauph.  3.  447.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1195.  Gmel.flb.  4.  1 1.  Pallas  it.  1.  370. 
PM.  phyt,  t.  1. 

V.  fylvatica  multi  flora  maxima.  Phyt.  Brit.  Raid 
9°3'/yn-  3  22. 

V.  bathonienfis,  vel  maxima  fylvatica.  Merr.  pin. 

V.  perennis  multiftora  Ipicata  major.  APr.  hijl.  2.  61. 

1.  #  2. 

■  Peduncles  many -flowered,  leaflets  elliptic,  Jlipules  crejcent- 
fljaped  toothed. 

4.  Vicia  caflfubica.  CaJJubian  Vetch. 

Lin.Jpec.  10 33. Jyfl.  664.  Reich.  3.  470.3?. Juec.  n. 
653.  hort.  cliff.  369.  Fl.dan.  t.  98.  Pluk. phyt. 
t.  72./.  2.  Retz.  obj.  1.  24,  n.  82. 

V.  Gerardi.  prov.  497.  n.  5.  /.  19.  Jacqu.  aufir.  3.  16. 
t.  229.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1197. 

•  V.  incana.  Villars  dauph.  3.  449. 

V.  militaris  Crantzii.  An,  multiflora  Pollichii?  ac 
Leyjeri ? — -abfque  dubio.  Krock.flleJ.  n.  1173. 
Peduncles  about  flx-flowered,  leaflets  ten  ovale  acute,  Jli- 
pules  entire. 

5.  Vicia  Cracca.  Tufted  Vetch. 

Lin.  Jpec.  lo^q.flfl.  664.  Reich.  1.  471.  hort.  cliff. 
368.  fl. Juec.  n.  652.  HudJ.  angl.  317.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  636.  Smith  brit.  769.  engl.  bot.  t. 
1168.  Hull.  16 1.  Curt.  lond.  5..  t.  34.  310. 
Light/.  Jcot.  394.  PVP  rzzzzZ.  ed.  2.  n.  592.  6’zP/P 
exon.  n.  624.  bed/,  n.  517.  P1/.  zM.  /. 

804.  Hall.  helv.  n.  424.  Pollich  pal.  n.  684. 
Neck,  gallob.  307.  Knock.  JileJ.n.  1174.  6Vc/>. 

zvznz.  n.  .899,  Crantz  auftr.  387.  Mz-u.  monjp. 
234.  Villars  dauph.  3.  448.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1196.  Des/ont.  atlant.  2.  162.  Kniph.  cent.  ic. 
n.  98.  Fl.  ruft.  t.  1 17. 

V.  multiflora.  Bauh.  pin.  345.  Tourne/.  infl.  397. 
Rail  hijl .  903 . 

V.  perennis  multiflora  cterulea  fepium.  Mor.  hijl.  J. 
2.  t.  4./.  1. 

V.  multiflora  f.  fpicata.  Park,  theat.  1072. 

V.  mult,  nemorenfls  perennis  f.  dumetorum.  Bauh. 
hijl.  2.  314. 

Cracca.  Riv.  tetr.  t.  50.  Raii fyn.  322. 

Aracus.  Tabern.  ic.  506. — f.  Cracca  minor.  Merr. 
pin. 

Peduncles  many -flowered,  flowers  imbricate,  leaflets  lanceo¬ 
late  pube/cent ,  Jlipules  JemiJagittate  moftly  entire. 

[6.  Vicia  onobrychoides. 

Lin.  Jpec.  10 36.  JyJl.  66 4.  Reich.  3.  471.  Hall, 
helv.n.  425.  Sauv.  monjp.  235.  Ger.prov.  498. 
n.  6.  Villars  dauph.  3.  449.  Allion.  pedem.  t. 
42.  n.  1198.  Des/ont.  alant.  2.  163. 

V.  onobrychidis  fiore.  Bauh.  pin.  345.  prodr.  149. 
Rail  hijl.  903. 

Peduncles  many-flowered,  flowers  diftant,  leaflets  linear, 
Jlipules  toothletted  at  bottom. 

7.  Vicia  nifloliana.  Red-flowered  Vetch. 

Lin.Jpec.  1036.  Reich.  1.  472. 

V.  orientalis,  flore  fuaverubente,  filiquis  breviflimis. 
Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  44  ? 

Peduncles  many -flowered ,  leaflets  oblong ,  Jlipules  entire , 
legumes  villoje  ovate-ollong.~\ 

Vox..  41. 


8.  \  icia  biennis.  Biennial  Vetch. 

Lin.Jpec :  10,36.  Jyfl.  664.  Reich,  t.  .472.  hort.  up/-. 
219.  Gartn.  fruEl.  2.  326.  Gmel.flb.  4.  10.  t.  2. 
Peduncles  many -flowered,  petioles  grooved,  having  about 
twelve  leaflets,  which  are  lanceolate  and Jmooth. 

[9.  Vicia  altiflima.  Tall  Vetch. 

Des/ont.  atlant.  2.  163. 

Stipules  toothed,  leaflets  elliptic  truncate  very  Jmooth , 
flowers  racemed ,  peduncles  longer  than  the  petiole. 

10.  Vicia  benghalenfis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1 036 .  Jyfl.  664.  Reich.  1 . .47  2.  hort.  cliff. 
368.  upj.  219.  Ger.prov.  498.  n.  7. 

V.  benghalenfis  hirfuta  &  incana,  filiquis  pifn  Herm. 
lugdb.  624.  t.  625. 

Peduncles  many -flowered,  leaflets  quite  entire ,  Jlipules  en¬ 
tire,  legumes  nearly  ereEl. 

11.  \  icia  atropurpurea. 

Des/ont.  atlant.  2.  164. 

V.  argentea,  flore  atro-ianguineo  ex  inlttlis  ftoechadi- 
bus.  Vaill.  herb. 

Leaflets  linear-lanceolate,  racemes  many-flowered  directed 
one  way,  calyxes  extremely  villo/e  with  briftle-Jhaped 
teeth,  legumes  ovate-oblong  drooping  very  hir/ute. 

12.  Vicia  canefcens.  Hoary  Vetch. 

Billardiere/yr.  1.  17.  ic. 

■  Peduncles  many -flowered,  upper  leaves  Jubcirrho/e,  Jlipules 
JemiJagittate  entire,  leaflets  oval-oblong  hoary. ] 

**  Flowers  axillary  JubJeffile. 

13.  Vicia  fativa.  Common  Vetch  or  Tare. 

Lin. Jpec.  1037 -JyJl-  664.  Reich,  i*  472.  hort.  cliff. 
368.  upj.  218.  fl.  Juec.  n.  654.  Gartn.  frubl.  2. 
325.  HudJ.  angl.  318.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  636. 
Smith  brit.  769.  engl.  bot.  t.  334.  Light/.  Jcot 
395.  Hull  161.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  593.  Sibth. 
oxon.  n.  625.  Abbot  bed/,  n.  518.  Fl.  dan.  t. 
522.  Leers  herborn.  n.  567 .  Neck,  gallob.  307 . 
Crantz.  auftr.  391.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  1175.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1200.  Des/ont.  atlant.  2.  164.  Thumb, 
jap.  284.  Kniph.  cent.  i.n.  96.  Blackw.  t.  429. 
Fl.  ruft.  t.  1 16. 

A  icia.  Lob.  ic.  2.  75,  Camer.  epit.  320.  Cluj,  hijl . 
2.235.  Dod.pempt.  531.  FuchJ.  hijl.  172.  Gcr. 
emac.  1.227 •  i*  Park,  theat.  1072.  1.  Riv.  tetr . 
t.  5  5.  Raii  hijl.  900. 

V.  vulgaris'' lativa.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  310.  2. 

V.  major  fativa.  Mor.  hijl.  J.  2.  t.  4./.  12. 

{3*  Vicia  fylveftris  f.  Cracca  major.  Ger.  emac.  1227.4. 
^  Park:  theat.  1071.  1.  Raii  hijl.  902.  fyn.  32.1. 

"V*  fativa..  Scop.  cam.  n.  895.  Pollich  pal.  n.  685. 

Villars  dauph.  3.  450.  Hall.  helv.  n.  430. 

V.  lathyroides.  HudJ.  angl.  31s.  a.  Dickf.  hort.  flee. 
4.  12. 

V.  anguftifolia.  Riv.  tetr.  t.  56.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1201. 

\  .  vulgaris  fylveftris,  lemine  parvo  &  nigro,  frugum. 
Bauh.  hijl.  2.  312. 

Aracus,  Araca  &  Cracca  major.  Lob.  ic.  2.  75. 
y.  Vicia  fylveftris  flore  ruberrimo,  filiqua  longa  nigra. 

D.  Bobart.  Raii  fyn.  321. 

V.  anguftifolia.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  626.  Abbot  bedf.n.  519. 
V.  folio  anguftiore,  flore  rubro.  Dill.  giff.  app.  47. 
Legumes  Jeffile  Jubbinate  nearly  ere  El ,  lower  leaves  retufle, 
Jlipules  toothed  marked,  feeds  Jmooth  and  even. 

[H-  Vicia  lathyroides.  Little  Spring  Vetch. 

Lin.Jpec.  1037 .Jyfl.  664.  Reich.  1.473.  Wither, 
arr.  ed.  3.  638.  Smith  brit.  771.  engl.  bot.  t.  30. 
Hull.  16 1.  Light/.  396.  Abbot  bedf.n.  521.  Fl. 
dan.  t.  58.  Jacqu.  mije.  2.  299.  t.  18.  Retz.obfl. 
1.  24.  n.  83.  et  6.  33.  n.  63. 

V.  minima.  Riv.  tetr.  t.  56. — prtecox.  Parifienfium. 

Dill,  in  Raii  fyn.  321.  Tournef.  infl.  397. 

V.  lath,  purpureo-csruleis  floribus.  Herm.  par.  t. 
242. 

V.  pratenfis  verna  f  pnecox,  femine  hexaedro.  Mor. 
hift.J  2.  t.  3.  f.  14. 

V.  montana  minima,  flofculo  purpureo.  Amcen.  acad. 
1.  167. 

Ervum  folonienfe.  Lin.Jpec.  1040.  HudJ.  angl.  ed. 
1.  279.  DiEt.  noflr. 

Legumes  Jeffile  Jolitary  ereEl  Jmooth,  leaflets  fix,  the  lower 
ones  obcordate,  feeds  cubic  warty. 
l9  C  1 5.  Vicia 
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Vicia  lute  a.  Rough-podded  Yellow  Vetch. 

Lin.fpec.  1037 .Jyft.  664.  Reich.  1.  473*  .  ffUdf. 
■angl.  519.  Wither,  arr.ed.  3.  639.  Smith  but. 
772.  engl.bot.  t.  481.  Hull.  16 1.  Pollich  pal.  n. 
68 7.  monjp.  235.  Villars  dauph.  3.  45°* 

Allion.  pedem.  n.  1203.  Hesfont.  atlant.  2.  1  5- 
V.  fylveftris  lutea,  filiqua  hirfuta.  Rauh.  pin.  345* 
Tournef.  inft.  398.  _  .. 

V.  luteo  flore  fylveftris.  Bank.  hijt.  2.  313- 

hijl.  901.  .  ,  •  1 

V.  flore  luteo  pallido,  filiquis  hirfutis  craffis  revi  us 
propendentibus.  Mor.  hijl.  2.  62 ./.  2.  /.  2 1-/.  5* 
Legumes  JeJfile  reflexed  hairy Jolitary  flve-Jeeded , 

0/"  corolla  Jmooth. 

Vicia  hybrida.  II airy -flowered  Yellow  V itch. 
Lin.fpec.  i021-fyft-  664.  Reich.  3.  47 4.  Gucrtn. 

flrutt.  2.  326.  Smith  brit.  772.  engl.  bot.  t.  482. 
tf#//.  162.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  68.  /.  i46-  Hllion. 
pedem.  n.  1204.  Hesfont.  atlant.  2.  165. 

V.  luteo  flore  fylveftris.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  313. 
hijl.  goi.  Jyn.  321  .? 

Legumes JeJflle  Jolitary  reflexed  hairy ,  banner  villofe ,  leaf¬ 
lets  emarginate. 

17.  Vicia  laevigata.  Smooth-podded  flea  Vetch. 

Smith  brit.  773.  engl.  bot.  t.  483.  Hull  162. 

V.  hybrida.  Hudf.  angl.  319.  Wither,  arr.  ed%  3. 

639. 

Legumes  JeJJile  Jolitary  reflexed Jmooth ,flem  nearly  upright , 
leaves  very  Jmooth. 

Vicia  pcregrina.  Broad-podded  Vetch. 

Lin.fpec.  1038.  Reich.  1,  474*  Ger.  prov.  499. 
n.  12.  Villars  dauph.  3.  451.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 


18. 


1206. 

V.  anguftifolia — purpureo— violacea,  filiqua  lata  gla¬ 
bra.  Magn.  monjp.  276. 

V.  per.  anguftiflimis  foliis,  fil.  lata  glabra.  Pluk.  phyt. 
t.  2 33./.  6. 

Legumes  JubJeJJile  pendulous  Jmooth  four -fee ded,  leaflets 
linear  emarginate. 

19.  Vicia  fepium.  Bujh  Vetch. 

Lin.fpec .  1 oqfl.Jyft.  664.  Reich.  1.  474.  mant.  443. 
hort.  cliff.  362.  fl.  Juec.  n.  651.  Hudf.  angl.  320. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  637.  Smith  brit.  773.  Hull 
1 6 1.  Lightf.  Jcot.  291'  Relh.  cant.  ed.  1.  n. 
594.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  627.  Abbot  bedfl.  n.  $20. 
T'Y.  iVw .  t.  699.  Hall,  helv .  n.  428.-  Pollich pal. 
n.  688.  Krock.flleJ.  n.  1177.  Neck,  gallob.  2M- 
Scop.  cam.  n.  897.  Crantz  auftr.  391. 

.monjp.  .23  4.  Ger.  prov.  4.99.  n.  12.  Villars  dauph. 
3.452.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1205.  Riv.  tetr.  t.  $ 7. 
Knipb.  cent.  5.  «.  100. 

V.  fepium  perennis.  Bauh.  hift.  2.  313.  2* 
hift.  901.  Jyn.  320. 

V.  fep.  folio  rotundiore  acuto.  Bauh.  pin.  345. 

V.  maxima  dumetorum.  Ger.  1052.  1.  1227.  2. 

Cracca  major.  Tabern.  506. 

Aphace.  FuchJ.hift.  110. 

(3.  Vicia  folio  fubrotundo  brevi  obtufe  mucronato,  pedi- 
culo  brevi  infidente  flore  Vicice  fepium  f.  dumetorum 
vulgaris.  Radi  Jyn.  321. 

Legumes  pedicelled  moftly  four  together  ere  A  Jmooth,  leaf¬ 
lets  ovate  obtufe,  the  outer  ones  Jmaller. 

20.  Vicia  bithynica.  Rough-podded  purple  Vetch. 

Lin.fpec.  1038.^7?.  664.  Reich.  3.  47  5. 
angl.  320.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  630.  Smith  brit. 
11  A-  Hull  162.  Jaqu.  hort.  2.  t.  147.  Allion. 
pedem.  n.  1199.  26./.  2. 

Lathyrus  pedunculis  uniftoris,  cirrhis  tetraphyllis,  fti- 
pulis  dentatis.  Roy.  lugdb.  363. — flip,  fetaceis,  caule 
ancipiti.  Amoen.  acad.  1.  166. 

Cracca  floribus  albis,  foliis  circa  caulem  denticulatis. 

Buxb.  cent.  3.  25.  t.  4-5- ft  2. 

Clymenum  bithynicum,  filiqua  fingulari,  flore  minore. 
Boerh.  lugdb.  2.  4 3. 

Legumes  peduncled  Jolitary  erebi  rugged,  leaflets  two- 
paired  elliptic- lanceolate,  ftipules  toothed. 

21.  Vicia  narbonenfis.  Broad-leaved  Vetch. 

Lin.fpec.  1038.  Reich.  2~  Al SHort.  cliff.  2^9.  upf. 
218.  Gouan.  illuflr.  48.  Sauv.  monjp.  234. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1207.  Hesfont.  atlant.  2.  166. 
Kniph.  cent.  4.  «.  98.  Knorr. .  del.  2.  t.  L.  1. 
Riv.  tetr.  t.  40. 


V.  fupina  latiftimo  folio  non  ferrato.  Tournef.  inft. 
397- 

Faba  fylveftris.  Matth.  421.  Ger.  10 36.  2.  emac. 
1209.  2.  Park,  theat.  1054.  2.  Raii  hift.  903. 
24. — frudtu  rotundo  atro.  Bauh.  pin.  338. 

Aracus  fabaceus,  et  Faba  Kairina,  cui  femina  minora. 

Bauh.  hift.  2.  288. 

Bona  fylveftris.  Hod.  pempt.  516. 

Legumes  JubJeflile  about  three  together  erect,  leaflets  fix 
Jubovate,  ftipules  toothletted .] 

22.  Vicia  Faba.  Bean. 

Lin.fpec.  \02)ffyft-  665.  Reich.  3.  475.  hort.  cliff. 
369.  upf.  218.  mat.  med.  172.  Thunk  jap.  284- 
Lour,  cochinch.  443.  ed.  Willd.  540. 

F aba.  Mill.  dill. 

cc.  Faba.  Bauh.  pin.  338.  Raii  hift.  909. 

F.  major  hortenfis.  Ger.  1036.  1.  emac.  1209.  1. 

F.  fativa.  Park,  par  ad.  523./.  1. 

Bonaf.  Phafelus.  Hod.  pempt.  513.  ic. 

Garden  Bean . 

(3.  F.  minor  f.  eqrnina.  Bauh.  pin.  338.  Raii  hift.  909. 
Mill.  dill. 

Bona  f.  Fafelus  minor.  Hod.  pempt.  515. 

Common  Beane.  Ger.  emac.  1210. 

Field  or  Horfe  Bean. 

Stem  upright,  petioles  without  tendrils. 

[23.  Vicia  ferratifolia. 

Lin.  Jy ft.  665.  Jacqu.  auftr.  5.  app.  t.  8. 

Stem  upright, petioles  without  tendrils ,  leaflets  ferrate. 

24.  Vicia  biflora. 

Hesfont.  atlant.-  2.  166./.  197. 

Leaflets  linear,  peduncles  two-flowered  axillary. 

25.  Vicia  calcarata.  -  -  - 

Hesfont.  atlant.  2.  166. 

Leaflets  linear-lanceolate  obtufe,  ftipules  forked,  peduncles 
one-flowered,  fhorter  than  the  leaf,  having  a  floor t  Jpwr 
below  the  flower,  legumes  Jmooth  drooping. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  The  lowed  leaflets  approximate  to  the  Item,  are 
feftile,  and  conceal  the  very  fmall  ftipules.  Flowers 

very  pale  yellow  *.  ‘  -  . 

Root  perennial.  Stem  upright,  not  feldom  climb¬ 
ing  to  the  height  of  a  man  among  bufties,  angular, 
grooved,  bright  green,  fmooth,  branched.  Leaves 
compofed  of  four  or  five  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  lowed 
pair  inferted  into  the  ftem  itfelf  at  the  bafe. of  the  rib ; 
the  other  leaflets  are  fubfefiile,  almoft  two  inches  long, 
and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  half  in  breadth,  blunt, 
with  a  fpinule,  quite  entire,  glaucous,  fmooth.  Stipules 
at  the  bafe  of  the  rib,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  tooth¬ 
letted  at  the  bafe,  pale  green,  fmooth.  Peduncles  ax¬ 
illary,  almoft  as  long  as  the  midrib,  grooved,  fmooth, 
in  fruiting  time  ftraight,  bent  down,  horizontal. 
Flowers  fmall,  ftriated.  Legumes  pendulous,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  three  lines  and  more  broad,  terminated 
in  front  by  a  beaked  point,  fwelling  in  the  middle,  but 
flattifh  next  the  futures,  fmooth,  yellowifh-brown  when 
ripe.  Seeds  three,  four  or  five,  orbicular  or  nearly  fo, 
quite  fmooth,  brown,  or  rufty  black,  with  a  whitilh 
ftreak  on  one  fide,  the  fize  of  a  pea  m. 

Haller  fays  that  this  is  the  largeft  of  the  European 
fpecies  of  Vetch,  having  a  ftem  feveral  feet  high, 
branching  and  full  of  leaves :  ftipules  large,  yet  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  lowed  leaflets,  which  are  from  four  to  fix  or 
eight,  very  large,  fcarcely  ovate,  but  almoft  oval, 
emarginate,  fmooth  and  nerved  ;  thofe  next  the  ftem  lo 
large  that  they  feem  to  be  perfoliate :  tendrils  branched; 
flowers  pendulous,  to  thirty  in  a  raceme  :  all  the  teeth  of 
the  calyx  awned,  the  two  upper  ones  fhorter :  claw  of 
the  banner  wide,  but  the  end  not  wide,  ovate,  reflexed, 
emarginate  ;  wings  a  little  fhorter,  ovate  with  large 
hooks ;  keel  a  little  fhorter,  cloven,  with  a  blunt  beak 
curved  a  little.  Legumes  fliorc  and  broad,  fcarcely 

longer  than  the  leaf.  _  . 

Native  of  Germany,  and  Auftria. — Cultivated  in 
1758  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers  here  in  july  and 

auguft n.  ' 

2.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  flowers 
not  being  yellow  ;  in  the  leaflets  being  longer,  and  the 
loweft  not  adherine  to  the  ftem  u. 

w  t 

1  Liiyi.  fpec.  and  fyft.  Pollich.  n  Hort.  kew.  0  Linn*  fpec. 

'  Stems; 
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Stems  angular,  branched  and  high.  Stipules  half- 
mooned,  toothed  with  a  thread  at  the  end  of  each  tooth  : 
Leaflets  large,  an  inch  long,  oval,  fmooth,  tender,  deep 
o-reen,  fix  or  eight,  almoft  alternate  and  obtufe,  with  a 
Salient  nerve  at  the  end.  Flowers  large,  fix  or  eight, 
purplifh  blue.  Legumes  fmooth,  flatted,  pendulous, 
containing  five  or  fix  feeds.  Root  perennial p. 

Native  of  France,  Germany,  Auftria,  Switzerland, 
Piedmont  and  Siberia. — Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in 
1759.  It  flowers  in  may 9. 

3.  Stems  numerous,  and  fo  much  branched  as  to 
choak  whatever  they  grow  near.  Leaves  with  eight 
or  nine  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  terminated  by  a  long  and 
very  mnch  branched  tendril.  Leaflets  ovate,  oftener 
alternate  than  oppofite.  Stipules  in  pairs,  fmall,  deeply 
divided  into  feveral  awl-fhaped  fegments.  Peduncle 
long,  large,  four-cornered  and  ftriated,  growing  eredt, 
and* bearing  on  its  upper  part  numerous  flowers,  grow¬ 
ing  in  an  irregular  manner,  but  moftly  by  twos  and 
threes  with  interruptions,  pendulous.  Teeth  of  the 
calyx  awl-fhaped,  uppermost  fhorteft.  Corolla  rather 
large  :  ftandard  and  wings  whidfli  beautifully  Freaked 
with  blue  ;  keel  pale  blue r. 

The  perennial  root  throws  out  many  weak  fmooth 
grooved  zigzag  ftems,  climbing  fix  or  feven  feet  high. 
Leaflets  exactly  oval,  or  rather  a  little  obtufe,  tipped 
with  a  minute  briftle,  fmooth.  Flowers  very  ornamen¬ 
tal.  Pods  lanceolate,  fmooth,  pale  brown  \ 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  ftandard  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  without  a  fharp  point  in  the  notch,  the  keel  not 
fhorter  than  the  wings ;  the  ftyle  and  ftigma  fo  flender, 
that  one  cannot  certainly  difeern  the  beard  on  the  un¬ 
der  fide  at  the  end.  - 

'Mr.  Swayne  obferves,  that  it  is  the  moft  beautiful 
climber  of  this  iftand,  both  leaves  and  flowers  being 
extremely  elegant.  It  flowers  from  the  end  of  june 
through  auguft. 

According  to  Dr.  Abbot,  the  fringes  of  the  leaf- 
fcales,  (by  which  I  fuppofe  he  intends  the  ftipules,)fet 
this  plant  apart  from  all  the  others. 

This  Vetch  was  long  fuppofed  peculiar  to  the 
montainous  parts  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales,  in 
our  ifland  ;  as  in  feveral  woods  and  thickets  in  Weft- 
moreland,  Cumberland,  Yorkftfire  and  Worcefterfhire  ; 
under  Salifbury-Craigs,  and  at  Cartland-rocks,  near 
Lanerk,  &c.  in  Scotland.  Near  Caerwent,  in  Mon- 
mouthfhire.  Yorkftfire;  near  Hacknefs,  about  Greta 
bridge,  Malham  near  Settle,  &c.  Weflmoreland,  about 
Kirby  Lonfdale  and  Kendal.  Orton  in  Cumberland. 
Woods  about  Newton  Cartmel.  Urfwick  woods, 
climbing  up  the  trees  for  feveral  yards.  Derbyfhire, 
on  hedges  behind  Matlock  bath.  Worcefterftire  on 
the  north  fide  of  Bredon  hill,  and  in  the  woods  about 
Clifton-upon-Teme,  in  moift  places.  On  Shelton 
bank  near  Salop.  In  a  hedge  going  down  Stoke  hill 
from  Bull-barrow,  Dorfetfhire,  by  Dr.  Pulteney.  Beech 
wood,  clofe  by  the  monument  on  Lanldown,  Bath ; 
in  Smokhall  wood,  Bath.  About  the  Devizes  in 
Wiltfhire.  It  has  lately  been  found  in  the  lefs  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  England,  as  in  Hall  wood,  Wood  Dit- 
ton  near  Newmarket  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hemfted ; 
Sheerhatch  wood,  and  Everfholt  in  Bedfordfhire,  by 
Dr.  Abbot;  Medley  grove,  Oxfordfhire,  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp ;  and  Merley  wood  near  Whiteham,  Berks,  by 
the  late  Mr.  Ifrael  Lyons.  It  is  found  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  the  South  of 
France  and  Italy  ;  alfo  in  Siberia.] 

4.  Root  woody,  creeping.  Stems  trailing,  three  feet 
long,  their  lower  part  becoming  more  woody  towards 
autumn  but  dying  to  the  root  in  winter.  Leaves  com- 
pofed  of  ten  pairs  of  ovate  acute-pointed  leaflets. 
Flowers  difpofed  in  ftort  axillary  fpikes ;  each  contain¬ 
ing  for  the  moft  part,  fix  pale-blue  flowers,  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  july,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  fmooth  pods, 
like  thofe  of  Lentils,  including  three  or  four  round 
•  feeds  which  ripen  in  autumn. 

[Native  of  Denmark,  Germany,  Auftria,  the  South 
of  France,  &c. — Cultivated  in  Cheliea  gaiden,  in 
1711*. 

P  Villars.  1  Hort.  kew.  r  Woodw.  MIT.  5  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot. 

1  Hon.  kcw. 
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5.  Root  perennial,  creeping.  Stems  two,  three  or 
four  feet  high,  and  even  more  when  climbing  on  buftes ; 
quadrangular,  flender,  weak,  ftriated  or  grooved ; 
llightly  hairy,  brittle  and  finapping  when  broken. 
Branches  numerous,  fhort,  alternate,  from  the  axils 
of  the  upper  leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  very  long,  con- 
fiftingof  eight,  ten  or  twelve  pairs  of  leaflets,  and  ter¬ 
minated  by  a  long  branched  and  very  curling  tendril. 
Leaflets  oftener  alternate  than  oppofite,  more  dr  lels 
hoary  on  both  fides  with  filky  hairs,  commonly  rounded 
at  the  end  and  terminated  by  a  fhort-  point.  vAt  the 
bafe  of  each  leaf  is  a  pair  of  fmall  villofe  femifagittate, 
acute  ftipules,  moft  frequently  entire,  but  occafionally 
toothed.  Peduncles  the  length  of  the  leaves,  angular, 
hairy;  bearing  numerous,  clofely  imbricate,  rather 
drooping  flowers,  on  one  fide  of  the  common  peduncle. 
The  two  upper  teeth  of  the  calyx  extremely  fhort,  the 
loweft  longeft,  blueifh.  Corolla  has  the  ftandarci  emar- 
ginate,  reflexed,  without  any  fharp  point  in  the  notch, 
of  a  violet  or  blueifh  purple  colour,  ftriped  with  veins 
of  a  deeper  colour  :  wings  clofing :  keel  whitifh  mark¬ 
ed  on  each  fide  at  the  tip  with  a  deep-violet  fpot.  Style 
hairy  all  round.  Legume  half  an  inch  long,  pale 
brown,  fmooth,  flattened  on  each  fide  ;  containing  four 
or  five  globular,  black  feeds,  the  fize  of  a  lentil. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  Common  with  us 
in  hedges  and  among  buftes,  efpecially  in  a  black  boggy 
foil  on  a  gravelly  bottom,  about  ofier-grounds.  In 
fuch  places  the  denfe  long  fpikes  of  purple  flowers  are 
moft  confpicuous.  In  open  paftures  and  fields  it  is 
found  of  a  much,  lower  ftature..  It  flowers  from  july 
to  leptember ;  and  is  eafily  diftinguifhed  by  its  leaves 
being  covered  with  a  fine  filky  down,  giving  them  a 
manifeft  whitenefs ;  and  the  flowers  being  of  a  rich 
deep-purple  colour,  growing  in  long  racemes  and 
thickly  crowded  together:  the  whitenefs  however  is 
moft  manifeft  in  fuch  plants  as  grow  in  dry  expoied 
fituations. 

Dr.  Plot,  in  his  hiftory  of  Staffordfhire,  fays  that 
this,  and  the  fylvatica  or  wood  Vetch,  advance  ftarved 
or  weak  cattle,  above  any  thing  yet  known.  Thefe 
perennial  Vetches  yield  fuch  abundance  of  food,  that 
they  feem  to  deferve  the  notice  of  agriculturifts.  But  it  is 
well  obferved  in  Englifh  Botany,  that  to  gather  from 
their  native  fituations  would  be  impracticable,  fo  firmly 
do  they  cling  to  their  neighbours  ;  and  if  cultivated, 
they  would  probably  choak  themfelves  for  want  of 
fupport  **.  ] 

Mr.  Miller  alfo  fays,  that  this  and  other  perennial 
tares  have  been  recommended  to  be  fown  in  fields 
as  fodder  for  cattle,  but  as  their  ftalks  are  flender  and 
lefs  fucculent  than  thofe  of  the  common  Tare  or  Vetch, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  of 
farmers  to  cultivate  them.  Their  ftalks  trailing  to  a 
great  length,  if  they  have  not  lupport,  they  will  be  fub- 
je<5t  to  rot  by  lying  upon  the  ground  ;  and  although 
their  roots  are  perennial,  yet  as  it  is  late  in  the  fpring 
before  they  ftoot  to  a  height  fufficient  to  cut  for  ule, 
they  do  not  come  into  ufe  till  there  is  a  fufiiciency  of 
other  green  food  for  cattle. 

[6. ‘This  has  the  ftature  of  the  preceding.  _  Leaflets 
commonly  fourteen,  very  narrow,  and  the  pairs  diftant. 
Peduncles  axillary,  three  times  as  long  as  the  leaves, 
ftriated.  Flowers  ten  or  twelve,  fubfeffile,  very  remote, 
three  times  as  big  as  thofe  of  V.  Cracca,  and  purple. 
Legumes  very  wide  \  , 

Stem  erefit,  angular,  ftriated,  pubefeent.  Stipules 
forked,  often  toothed,  awl-fhaped.  Leaflets  ten  to  fix- 
teen,  truncate,  acuminate,  pubefeent ;  fome  increafing 
from  the  bafe  upwards,  others  equal.  Flowers  loofely 
difpofed  all  one  way.  Calyx-teeth  ftarp,  the  three 
lower  longer.  Corolla  blue,  a  little  bigger  than  in  ^  . 
fativa :  ftandard  elongated,  obtufe,  erefit,  longer  than 
the  wings,  with  the  margin  bent  back  upwards :  wings 
obtufe,  obverlely  lanceolate,  longer  than  the  keel.  Le¬ 
gume  comprefled, fmooth,  lanceolate,  attenuated  to  both 
ends,  acute,  many-feeded.  Flowers  a  little  larger  than 
in  the  European  plant y  :  Native  of  France,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Piedmont,  and  Mount  Atlas. 

u  Curt.  lond.  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  Withering,  Woodw. 
Mff.  FI.  raft.  x  Linn.  fpec.  and  fyft.  r  Pesfontaines. 

Desfontaines 
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Desfontaines  has  a  fpecies  which  he  names  V .  poly- 
phylla i  but  fufpedts  may  be  a  variety  of  V.  Cracoa. 
He  found  it  in  hedges  about  Algiers,  and  refers  V.  ori¬ 
entals  multiflora  incana,  anguftiflimo  folio,  Tournef . 
cor.  27. 'to  it.— Stem  ftriated,  ere&,  fcarcely  pubefcent. 
Leaflets  fixteen  to  twenty-two,  linear-lanceolate,  mu- 
cronate,  villofe ;  the  hairs  very  (hort  and  preffed  clofe. 
Stipules  two-parted,  lanceolate,  acute.  Peduncles  ax¬ 
illary,  twice  as  long  as  the  leaf,  ftriated.  Flowers  like 
thofe  of  V.  Cracca,  but  larger  and  paler ;  racemed,  all 
directed  one  way,  crowded,  fubfeflile,  nodding. 

7.  Root  annual.  Stem  grooved.  Leaflets  fix  pairs, 
fcarcely  retufe,  terminated  by  a  point,  fubvillofe.  Sti¬ 
pules  lanceolate,  very  narrow.  Flowers  five  or  fix  on 
a  peduncle,  very  fmall  and  dark  purple.  Legumes 
nodding,  comprefled,  containing  five  feeds.  Native  of 
the  Levant2.  Introduced  in  1773,  by  John  Earl  of 
Bute.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july  \ 

8.  Root  biennial.  Plant  very  tall,  above  twelve 
feet  high.  Leaflets  rolled  in  \  Legume  like  that  of 
pififormis,  but  narrower,  and  attenuated  into  the  pe¬ 
duncle.  Seeds  globular,  dirty  yellow  ipotted  with 
black c.  ] 

According  to  Mr.  Miller,  the  {talks  rife  only  five  or 
fix  feet  high;  and  the  leaves  are  compofed  of  five  or 
fix  pairs  of  leaflets,  on  footftalks  deeply  furrowed.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  axillary  fpikes,  upon  long  pe¬ 
duncles  ;  they  are  of  a  light  blue  colour,  appear  in 
july;  and  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  comprefled  pods, 
containing  three  or  four  round  feeds,  which  ripen  in 
autumn. 

Native  of  Siberia,  and  promifes  fairly  to  become  a 
ufeful  plant  for  fodder,  the  ftalks  growing  to  a  great 
length,  and  being  well  furniflied  with  leaves :  they  do  not 
decay  in  autumn,  but  continue  green  through  the  winter, 
in  defiance  of  the  moft  fevere  froft ;  fo  that  in  february 
and  march,  when  there  is  often  a  fcarcity  of  green 
feed  for  ewes  and  lambs,  this  may  be  of  great  fervice. 

[Cultivated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller d. 

9.  The  whole  plant  very  fmooth.  Stem  fcandent, 
ftriated  Leaflets  ten  or  twelve,  on  fhort  petiqles, 
alternate.  Peduncles  axillary,  angular.  Flowers  nu¬ 
merous,  all  on  one  fide,  pedicelled,  nodding.  Calyx- 
teeth  minute,  the  three  lower  acute  and  longer,  the  two 
upper  very  fhort.  Corolla  pale  blue,  the  fize  of  thofe 
in  V.  fepium,  or  fcarcely  bigger.  Legume  lanceolate, 
comprefled,  containing  many  feeds. — It  is  allied  to  the 
preceding,  but  differs  in  having  the  leaflets  truncate  at 
the  top,  and  the  ftipules  toothed.  Native  of  Barbary, 
in  hedges  near  Arzeau% 

10.  Root  annual.  Corollas  of  a  very  deep  red 
colour,  with  the  apex  of  the  keel  black f. 

Firft  found  by  Tournefort  on  the  Hieres  ifiands,  off 
the  coaft  of  France. 

11.  Annual.  Stem  four-cornered,  ftriated,  villofe. 
Leaflets  twelve  to  eighteen,  villofe,  obtufe,  acuminate, 
fubpedicelled.  Petiole  angular,  hirfute,  cirrhofe  at  the 
end.  Stipules  large,  femifagittate,  acute,  often  toothed 
on  one  fide  of  the  bafe.  Peduncles  axillary,  length  of  the 
leaf.  Flowers  nodding.  Calyx-teeth  briftle-fliaped, 
twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  body  of  the  calyx.  Co¬ 
rolla  fmooth,  very  dark  purple  at  the  tip,  the  fize  of 
V.  fepium.  Hairs  on  the  legume  fhort,  very  clofe, 
rufefeent.  Quite  different  from  Hermann’s  plant,  which 
is  cultivated  in  tfie  Paris  garden,  Hermann’s  figure 
reprefents  the  leaves  fharper  and  fmaller,  the  peduncles 
few-flowered,  and  the  calyxes  obtufe  without  the  briftle- 
fn aped  teeth.  Ihe  plant  here  defcribed  grows  wild  in 
Lies  d’Hieres,  was  gathered  there  by  the  late  Dr.  John 
Sibthorp,  who  gave  a  fpecimen  of  it  to  Monf.  L’Heri- 
tier,  in  whofe  herbarium  it  is,  under  the  name  of  V. 
benghalenfis.  But  if  it  be  really  that  fpecies  of  Lin- 
neus,  Hermann’s  name  ought  to  be  excluded.  Lin- 
neus’s  diagnofis  however  does  not  agree  with  the  plant 
mund  by  Sibthorp  or  Desfontaines,  which  has  more 
numerous  flowers,  the  ftipules  not  entire  but  toothed, 
and  the  legumes  not  nearly  eredt  but  pendulous.  Monf. 
.Desfontaines  gathered  it  near  Algiers g. 

12.  The  whole  plant  hoary  with  a  woolly  nap.  Stem 

Desfontains.  *  Linn.  fpec.  *  Hort,  kew.  bLin.  fpec.  and  fyft. 

‘twtnsxv  d  Hort.  kew.  _  •  Desfontaines,  1  Lin.  fpec. 
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herbaceous,  eretff,  a  foot  high  and  more,  four-cornered, 
fomewhat  ftriated.  Lower  leaves  unequally  pinnate  ; 
upper  with  a  fubcirrhofe  thread.  Leaflets  five  to 
twenty-two  or  twenty -three  alternate,  feme  oppofite, 
feftile-.  Flowers  in  loofe  fpikes,  all  one  way,  blue. 
Calyx  fubcampanulate,  gibbous  above,  with  the  two 
upper  teeth  fhorter  and  converging.  Wings  of 'the 
corolla  as  long  as  the  ftandard  :  keel  fhorter.  The 
fingk  filament  connate  into  the  fheath  towards  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  loofe  at  the  baff .  Legume  almoft  boat-fhaped, 
comprefled,  tomentofe.  Seeds  three  or  four,  roundifh. 
Native  of  Mount  Libanus,  towards  the  top.  Annual*1, 

13.  Root  annual.  Stems  various  in  fize,  weak  and 
procumbent  if  the  tendrils  meet  with  nothing  to  cling 
to,  but  fupporting  one  another  tolerably  well  when 
fown  thick  enough,  angular  and  grooved,  as  are  alfo 
the  common  foot-ftalks  of  the  leaves.  The  herb  is 
more  or  lei's  pubefeent.  Leaves  terminated  by  a  bifid 
or  trifid  tendril.  Leaflets  about  fix  pairs,  fome  oppo- 
fite  others  alternate,  varying  much  in  form  and  breadth, 
moft  commonly  retufe,  but  fometimes,  at  leaft  the  up¬ 
per  ones  elliptic-lanceolate,  terminated  by  a  point. 
Stipules  in  pairs,  femifagittate,  more  or  leis  toothed, 
having  a  depreffed  mark  on  the  outfide,  which  looks  as 
if  it  were  made  with  a  hot  iron,  and  varies  in  colour 
from  black  to  brown,  and  even  yellow.  F’lowerS  foli- 
tary  or  in  pairs,  fubfeflile,  reddifh  purple  of  different 
fhades.  Calyx-teeth  nearly  equal.  Legumes  more 
generally  horizontal  than  eredt 1 ;  oblong,  two  inches 
long,  compreffed  a  little,  fwelling  where  the  feeds  lie ; 
feven-celled,  being  divided  by  very  thin  partitions  but 
permanent.  Seeds  fix  or  feven  irregularly  round,  tur¬ 
gidly  lensfbaped,  brown  and  ruft  colour  variegated, 
fattened  to  the  ftrait  future  by  a  thread  which  is  forked 
at  the  tip  *% 

Native  of  Europe,  Barbary  and  Japan,  in  paftures 
and  corn-fields.  In  dry  foils  it  has  a  procumbent  Item, 
fharper  leaflets,  the  flowers  moftly  folitary,  and  the 
ftipules  fpotted  but  obfeurely.  It  varies  alfo  in  the 
colour  of  the  pods,  and  of  the  feeds  from  black  to 
brown  and  white  *.  The  figure  in  Englifh  Botany  from 
a  wild  fpecimen,  and  that  in  Flora  Ruftica  from  a  cul¬ 
tivated  one,  appear  fo  different,  that  they  would  fcarcely 
be  recognized  for  the  fame  fpecies,  if  we  had  not  every 
reafon  to  fuppofe  them  both  to  be  accurate  reprefenta- 
tions  of  individuals,  and  if  we  did  not  know  that  this 
plant  varies  much  in  the  leaves. 

(3.  The  variety  noticed  above  is  not  uncommon  in 
hedges  among  buflies  and  grafs,  in  a  barren  Tandy  foil. 
It  is  the  lathyroides  a,  of  Hudfon,  and  feems  to  be  the 
common  variety  of  fativa  mentioned  in  Withering,  and 
which  Mr.  Woodward  fays  may  be  traced  through  alL 
its  ftages  from  its  fmalleft  fize,  up  to  the  largeft  plants 
of  this  fpecies.  Dr.  Withering  deferibes  the  ftems  as 
fcored  and  undivided,  the  tendrils  as  three-cleft,  the 
leafits  of  the  lower  leaves  heart-fhaped,  two  or  three 
pairs,  thofe  of  the  upper  four, or  five  pairs,  linear  blunt 
at  the  end,  the  mid-rib  lengthened  out  into  a  thorn-like 
point,  corolla  purple,  feeds  ten  to  twelve. 

y.  This  variety  was  noticed  by  Bobart  on  Shotover 
hill.  Dr.  John  Sibthorp  found  it  in  the  fame  place, 
and  in  Stow  wood.  Sir  Thomas  Gery  Cullum  obferved. 
it  at  Weymouth.  Dr.  Withering,  in  the  lanes  in  the 
vallies  of  Dartmoor.  Dr.  Smith  among  (hort  grafs  in 
Richmond  gardens.  It  commonly  grows  in  a  chalky  or 
gravelly  foil,  and  is  the  lathyroides  (3  of  Hudfon.  The 
flowers  are  fomewhat  larger,  handlbmer,  and  of  a  deep 
red  colour,  the  legumes  longer  and  black.  Dr.  Sib- 
thorp  diftinguifhes  it  as  a  fpecies  under  the  name  of  V. 
anguftifolia,  with  the  following  fpecific  diara&er — Le¬ 
gumes  fubfeflile  fubbinate  fpreading,  lower  leaflets  ob- 
cordate  emarginate  and  mucronate,  upper  linear.  .Roth, 
alfo,  (fl.  germ.  310.)  has  adopted  the  fame  idea. 

V.  fativa  is  fo  called  becaufe  it  has  been  long  cultivat¬ 
ed  under  the  names  of  Tares  and  Vetches,  ( provincial  - 
ly  Fitches)  for  the  feeds,  which  are  an  excellent  food 
for  pigeons,  and  alfo  for  green  feed  of  horfes,  kine 
and  Iheep,  particularly  for  foiling  horfes.  For  this 
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5  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  Woodw.  MIT. 
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latter  purpofe,  and  as  a  meliorating  crop,  it  has  obtained 
very  much  within  a  few  years  pall m. 

Tares  are  faid  to  produce  good  milk  and  butter, 
only  they  dry  cows  when  they  are  tod  near  matu¬ 
rity,  and  are  therefore  beft  for  horfes  in  their  advanced 
(late. 

They  are  very  ufeful  in  may,  or  for  keep  till  midfum- 
mer,  at  which  time,  in  a  dry  feafon,  thin  foils  are  apt  to 
burn  up. 

Winter  tares  are  admirable  for  foiling  beads*  and  to 
fpare  grafs :  for  if  bullocks  are  turned  to  graze  as  foon 
as  the  grafs  rifes  in  the  fpring,  they  keep  the  ground  fo 
bare,  that  if  a  hot  feafon  enfues*  it  is  burnt  up,  and  the 
farmer  has  no  refource,  but  to  turn  them  to  hay  a 
fecond  time. 

By  an  experiment  of  Hutchefon  Mure,  Efq.  eighty- 
one  beads  eat  jud  half  an  acre  of  tares  every  day,  and 
throve  on  them  very  well.  It  appeared  that  a  bead  of 
fifty  done  weight  got  one  done  a  month  on  draw  in  the 
winter  ;  two  dones  and  a  half  by  the  fird  grafs  in  the 
fpring ;  three  dones  a  month  by  grafs  in  dimmer  *  and 
above  four  dones  a  month  by  foiling  in  tares. 

Spring  tares  with  oats  f©wn  early  in  march,  and  cut 
green  for  horfes  in  july,  arc  good  for  cleaning  light  land, 
and  preparing  it  for  Wheat  or  Rie. 

Winter  Tares  fown  with  a  little  kie  in  autumn 
for  foiling,  give  time  to  dedroy  weeds  by  tillage  till 
Autumn :  or  they  may  produce  a  fecond  crop  ;  turneps 
if  it  be  defigned  for  fpring  corn:  but  the  land  diould 
be  manured  for  the  tares  if  it  be  not  very  rich n. 

Nine  acres  of  Tares  fown  in  drills,  and  five  or  fix 
broad- cad,  fed  twelve  and  fometimes  thirteen  draught 
horfes,  during  part  of  the  fpring,  and  ail  the  dimmer, 
in  all  about  four  months,  except  fome  few  beans  and 
bran,  when  they  worked  hard.  Five  milch  cowsalfo*  and 
a  bull,  were  fed  with  thefe  tares  in  the  farm-yard.  The 
milk  of  the  cows  was  greatly  incrcafed  in  quantity,  and 
the  horfes  were  healthy  *. 

Spring  Tares  are  grown  in  Northumberland  princi¬ 
pally  for  cutting  as  green  food  for  horfes,  to  fupply  the 
vacancy  between  the  fird  and  fecond  cutting  of  red 
clover  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  p. 

Winter  Tares  are  fown  in  Kent,  either  to  feed  off 
with  cattle  hnd  fheep  in  april,  or  to  mow  for  foiling  in 
may;  The  fpring  Tares,  either  for  foiling  in  july  and 
augud,  or  to  dand  for  a  crop  of  feed. 

Sowing  winter  and  fpring  tares  to  fold  fheep  on  in 
the  fpring  and  dimmer*  is  reckoned  among  the  greated 
improvements  on  the  drong  foil  of  the  weald  of  Kent, 
where  turneps  hardly  ever  anfwer.  It  is  faid  that  they 
make  an  excellent  tilth  foffwheat ;  but  this  is  difputed q. 

Many  farmers  in  Middlefex,  efpecially  near  London, 
grow  a  few  acres  of  tares,  for  foiling  horfeS  and  feeding 
milch  cows,  and  the  culture  of  them  has  been  extended 
every  year,  from  their  importance  having  been  better 
underdood.  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  view  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  of  that  county,  oblerves  that  they  may  be  made 
the  principal  means  of  enabling  the  arable  farmer  to 
fupport  as  much  live  dock  as  the  grazier.  Fof  during 
the  time  they  occupy  the  ground,  they  produce  more 
green  food  of  the  bed  quality  than  Romney-marfh  or 
Pevenfey-level,  and  the  ground  may  be  cleared  of  them 
in  the  month  of  june,  in  filch  time  as  to  admit  of  loamy 
fands  producing  a  crop  of  clean  turneps  in  the  fame 
year,  and  of  clayey  loams  being  prepared  for  and  fown 
With  wheat.  They  fupport  cattle,  will  make  both 
fheep  and  bullocks  of  every  fize  and  breed  fat,  fiiit 
every  fituation,  and  will  flourifh  on  all  foilsi  They  do 
not  depend  on  a  market,  and  above  all,  they  manure 
the  land  fit  for  the  immediate  reception  of  turneps  * 
whereby  a  fuccelfion  of  green  crops  can  be  kept  up, 
that  would  fat  a  very  increafed  quantity  of  live  dock, 
and  be  the  means  of  raifing,  in  dtuations  the  mod  dif- 
tant  from  towns,  an  abundance  of  dung.  A  judicious 
combination  of  tares  with  turneps,  clover  and  faintfoin, 
may  be  the  means  of  rendering  poor  dicep-walks, 
downs  and  wades,  of  from  ten  to  thirty  times  their  pre- 
fient  value  to  the  community. 

*  Idem.  n  Young’s  Annals  i.  128.  2.  347.  360.  3.  p.  5;  6. 

•  Tranf.  arts.  8,  59.  r  Survey,  p.  78.  11  Survey,  p.  944 
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Winter  tares  begin  to  flower  in  may,  arid  from  that 
time  dock  may  be  advantageoufly  fupported  on  them, 
till  the  flowers  fall  off,  and  pods  begin  to  fbrin  :  then 
all  that  are  left  may  be  made  Into  hay*  or  left  for  feed. 
If  the  land  was  dunged  and  the  feed  good,  there  will 
probably  be  twelve  tons  of  green  food  on  an  acre  5 
which  will  make  three  tons  of  excellent  hay,  provided 
the  feafon  will  admit  it  to  be  wed  cured.  But  in  a  wet 
Or  Uncertain  feafon  it  is  far  better  to  tile  the  whole  crop 
green  ;  and  by  fo  doing,  the  dock  will  be  taken  off 
the  grafs  land  long  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  mown 
for  hay  *  and  by  the  time  the  cattle  have  confumed  the 
green  tares,  the  after-grafs  will  be  ready  to  receive 
them. 

Spring  tares  produce  a  lighter  crop,  and  are  fitbjetff 
to  fome  rifk  from  a  dry  dimmer,  but  coming  a  fort¬ 
night  later,  they  will  make  a  fucceffion  of  green  food 
all  the  dimmer. 

The  mod  advifeable  method  of  giving  them  to  cattle, 
is  to  mow  the  Tares  off  the  fird  half  acre,  and  to  carry 
the  produce  into  the  dables,  cow-houfes  and  fold-yards. 
Or  on  to  poof  land  to  be  there  Confumed  by  the  dock. 
Then  to  hurdle  off  the  growing  Tares  from  fuch  cleared 
ground,  into  which  put  the  dock,  feeding  them  in 
racks,  and  removing  the  hurdles  with  the  racks  daily  to 
the  edge  of  the  growing  Tares  *  by  which  means  the 
land  will  be  manured  uniformly  and  all  the  urine  de- 
pofited  irt  the  foil.  Or  they  may  be  fed  through  rack- 
hurdles,  made  the  fame  with  the  common  ones,  only 
leaving  the  middle  rail  out,  and  nailing  upright  pieces 
acrofs,  at  proper  didantes,  to  admit  the  fheep  to 
put  their  heads  through.  A  lwath  being  mown  in 
the  direction  you  wifh  to  plough  the  land,  a  diffident 
dumber  of  thefe  hilfdles,  allowing  one  to  five  fheep,  are 
fet  clofe  to  it :  at  noon  the.  fhepherd  mows  another 
fwath,  throwing  it  to  the  hurdles,  and  the  fame  at  night  1 
next  morning,  a  fwath  being  fird  mown,  the  hurdles 
are  again  fet  *  thus  mowing  them  once  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  Tares  are  eaten  clean  off,  and  the  land 
is  equally  benefited. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Beddingham  in  Suffex  fays,  that  not 
one  tenth  of  his  dock  could  be  maintained  without 
Tares*  that  they  keep  more  dock  than  any  other 
plant  whatfoever  ;  that  hogs  may  be  foiled  upon  them* 
as  well  as  horfes,  cows  and  dieep,  without  any  other 
food  ;  that  one  acre  Of  Tares  will  maintain  four  horfes 
in  much  better  condition  than  five  acres  of  grafs  ;  and 
that  upon  eight  acres  he  has  kept  twelve  horfes  and 
five  cows  for  three  months,  and  no  other  food  given 
them r. 

Tare  or  Vetches  vary  in  fome  degree  in  cultivation* 
and  heilce  have  different  names  among  agriculturids — 
as  Gore-vetch,  Pebble-vetch,  Winter-vetch*  Rath- 
ripe  vetch,  Gout- vetch,  &c.  The  two  lad  are  the 
fame  with  the  Spring-vetch,  between  which  and  the 
Winter-vetch*  it  is  not  agreed  whether  there  be  any  real 
difference,  grounded  on  the  nature  of  the  plants  them- 
felves,  or  whether  the  difference  may  not  be  owing 
merely  to  the  time  of  fov/ing. 

V  ith  a  view  to  decide  this  quedion,  two  experiments 
were  made  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Laurerits  of  Bury. 

September  30,  1783,  he  lowed  feeds  both  of  the 
Winter  and  ipring  Tate  near  one  another  in  the  fame 
foil  and  expofure,  and  covered  both  an  iflch  deep  with 
crumbled  mould.  The  weather  proving  mild,  thfc 
Spring  Tare  foon  made  its  appearance,  and  two  days 
after  the  winter  Tare  came  up.  They  were  both  in  a 
vigorous  and  thriving  condition,  when  a  frod  came  on 
about  the  middle  of  december,  and  continued  for  fome 
weeks;  Wheri  a  thaw  took  place,  the  fpring  tare  was 
lying  on  the  ground,  dimy  and  putriffed  to  the  very 
root*  The  winter  tare  had  received  no  damage,  grew 
up  afterwards*  and  was  ripe  before  the  middle  of 
augud. 

March  6,  1784,  both  forts  were  again  fown.  Near 
a  week  later  than  the  winter  tare  of  the  autumnal  fow- 
ing*  the  fpring  rare  of  the  vernal  fowing  arrived  at  per¬ 
fect  maturity.  But  the  winter  tare  of  the  vernal  fovv- 
ing  was  mildewed,  nor  did  a  fingle  pod  of  it  ripen. 

r  Middlefex  Report,  159,  zo,?*— ^03. 
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Prom  thefe  two  circumftances  there  appears  ar mate¬ 
rial  difference  in  the  conftitution,  if  we  may  fo  call  it, 
of  the  two  tares  in  queftion.  Not  to  fay  any  thing  of 
a  trifling  difference  in  the  colour  and  fize  of  their  feeds, 
the  only  viflble  mark  of  diftinfHon  feems  to  be  a  dis¬ 
parity  ih  the  firft  leaves  of  the  upright  (talks,  which  in 
the  fpring  tare  are  elliptic  and  rounded  or  notched  at 
the  end,  but  in  the  winter  tare  linear  and  drawn  to  a 
point.  The  leaves  on  the  branches,  which  afterwards 
iffue  below,  and  in  time  form  the  bulk  of  the  plants,  are 
the  ft  me  in  both  vetches. 

But  whatever  the  difference  (nay  be,  it  is  evident 
that  the  feeds  of  the  two  forts  ought  to  be  kept  fepa- 
rate,  ffnce  each  fown  out  of  its  proper  feafon  is  found 
not  to  prolper.  Mr.  Laurents,  wilbing  to  compare 
with  our  winter  tare,  that  which  is  cultivated  in  the 
Pays  de  Caux,  under  the  name  of hyvernache,  fearched 
almoft  every  fliop  in  Rouen,  wbere  it  was  likely  to  be 
found,  in  vain.  The  reafon  affignedwas,  that  the  time 
of  lowing  it  was  over.  So  exadt  a  proportion  between 
the  wants  of  the  farmer,  and  the  ftock  at  market,  ffruck 
him  as  a  cafe  fomewhat  remarkable,  the  folution  of 
which  he  conjedtured  to  be,  that  after  the  autumnal 
fowing,  the  remains  of  the  hyvernache  were  thrown  in 
among  the  other  tares.  This,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  not 
an  uncommon  pradtice  among  our  feedfmen,  not  only 
with  tares,  but  with  other  feeds  :  and  may  account  for 
what  Mr.  Laurents  obferved  in  fome  fields  after  the 
froft,  that  there  were  patches  of  fomething  in  a  ftate  of 
putrefadlion,  refembling  the  dead  tares  in  his  garden. 

Mr.  Laurents  alfo  remarked,  that  fome  winter  tares, 
felf-fown  in  auguft,  were  fo  forward  as  to  fuffer  from 
the  feverity  of  the  winter,  more  than  what  he  had  fown 
in  his  firft  experiment.  Hence  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  if  the  lower  fhoots  are  coming  out  before  the  win¬ 
ter  Acts  in,  they  are  fufficiently  forward,  and  will  ftand 
ready  to  ftart  at  the  genial  fummons  of  returning 
ipring  *. 

A  crop  of  winter  tares,  which  I  fowed  laft  month, 
now,  (november  15th,  1804)  correfpond  exadtly  with 
Mm  Laurents’ s  figure  of  the  fpring  Tare. 

We  cannot  afcertain  when  Tares  were  firft  intro¬ 
duced,  becaufe  they  feem  to  have  been  cultivated,  be¬ 
fore  we  have  any  printed  or  written  regifters  on  the 
fubjedt  of  agriculture.  Perhaps  from  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  who  cultivated  them  much.  They  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Fitzherberd,  under  the  name  of  fitches  or 
fytches,  as  being  fown  with  beans  and  peas  in  one 
crop ' :  and  feem  anciently  to  have  been  cultivated  only 
for  the  feed,  probably  to  feed  pigeons.  Little  is  faid 
about  them  by  the  improvers  under  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Hartlib  fays,  that  in  Kent  fometimes  Tares 
were  fown  in  his  time,  which,  when  the  cattle  had 
eaten  a  little  of  the  tops,  they  turned  in  with  very  good 
improvement  for  their  ground11. 

Worlidge,  in  1681,  fays  that  the  Winter  and  Sum¬ 
mer  Fetch  or  Citch  are  much  fown  in  fome  places,  and 
to  a  very  confiderable  advantage  ;  and  that  they  are  a 
good,  ftrong  and  nourifhing  food  to  cattle,  either  given 
in  the  ftraw  or  without x. 

Ray,  in  1686,  informs  us,  that  the  Common  Tare  or 
Vetch,  was  then  fown  almoft  all  over  Europe  ;  that  it 
was  chiefly  ufed  in  England,  mixed  with  peas  and  oats, 
to  feed  horfes  ;  but  that  it  was  fometimes  fown  fepa- 
rately  for  foiling  cattle,  and  was  reputed  to  caufe  milch 
cows  to  yield  much  milk y. 

Mr.  Lifle,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  has  much  upon  the  fubjedt  of  Vetches  2. 

14.  Root  annual.  Sometimes  it  has  no  tendrils a. 

Native  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  France  and  Bri¬ 
tain.  .  What  Hudfon,  &c.  have  taken  for  this  plant,  is 
a  variety  of  V.  fativa. 

Stems  procumbent,  divaricating,  numerous.  Thefe, 
with  the  leaves  and  ftipules  (lightly  hairy.  'Leaflets 
two  or  three  pairs,  oppofite,  obcordate,  but  towards 
me  top  of  the  plant  fometimes  lanceolate  and  nar- 
iOW.i  .  Stipules  femifagittate,  moftly  quite  entire, 
tuie  y  4  ever  fpotted.  Flowers  fubfeflile,  folitary, 


f'  384-  1  Bookeof  Hufbandrye,  ed.  1562. 
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ftnall,  blueifh  purple.  Legumes  erect,  very  fmooth* 
containing  feveral  cubic  feeds,  rugged  with  minute  tu¬ 
bercles. — It  is  very  diftind  from  the  varieties  of  the 
preceding!  by  its  fmooth  even  pods,  tubercled  feeds, 
Ample  tendrils  commonly  very  ffiort  and  in  a  manner 
abortive,  and  not  more  leaflets  than  fix b. 

The  true  leading  characters  of  this  fpecies,  fays  Mr. 
Woodward,  are,  the  corolla  being  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  calyx,  the  feeds  cubic,  and  the  tendril  never 
branched. 

Root  ftnall,  fibrous;  annual.  Whole  plant  hairy  ex¬ 
cept  the  pods.  Stems  feveral,  a  foot  high  or  lefs,  weak, 
trailing.  Leaflets  four  to  fix,  never  more,  oppofite,  the 
upper  ones. moftly  lanceolate.  T endrils  never  branch-* 
ed.  Stipules  half-arrow  fhaped;  the  upper  lanceolate, 
narrow,  plointed.  Flowers  ftnall,  blueilh  purple.  Le¬ 
gumes  upright,  fmooth,  dotted.  Seeds  cubic  c. 

Dr.  Stokes  remarks,  that  the  ftipules  are  not  fpotted. 

Dr.  Abbot  obferves,  that  the  root  is  ornamented  with 
garnet-coloured  tubercles  ;  that  tfye  ftipules  have  not 
the  burnt  fpot ;  and  that  there  are  two  or  three  pairs 
of  leafits,  without  an  odd  one  or  tendrils,  ending  in  a 
point. 

The  figures  in  Englifh  Botany,  Flora  Danica,-  and 
Kniphoffius,  have  no  tendrils;  in  thofe  ofRivinus  and 
Jacquin,  the  tendrils  are  reprefented  as  unbranched d. 
Morifon’s  figure  is  a  very  bad  one. 

No  Britifh  plant  has  been  lefs  underftood  than  this 
Vicia.  That  it  is  Tournefort’s  plant,  and  confequent- 
ly  Ervum  folonienfe  of  Linneus,  which  he  took  up  from 
that  author  without  having  it  in  his  own  colle&ion, 
appears  from  Tournefort’s  herbarium  at  Paris.  That 
it  is  the  true  V.  lathyroides,  is  certain  from  the  Lin- 
nean  herbarium. 

Our  plant  is  found  on  dry  grafly  banks,  and  in  fal¬ 
low  fields  on  a  gravelly  foil,  flowering  early  in  may, 
and  fcarcely  to  be  met  with  after  the  month  of  june. 
It  was  found  by  Mr.  James  Sherard  and  Mr.  Rand  on 
chalky  banks  near  Greenhithe  in  Kent.  Mr.  Pitch- 
ford  found  it  about  Norwich ;  Mr.  Dickfon  in  the 
dry  parts  of  Hyde  Park;  and  Mr.  Lightfoot  in  King’s 
Park,  Edinburgh. — There  is  a  variety  with  white 
flowers  e. 

1 5.  Root  perennial,  long,  divided  at  the  top,  among 
the  loofe  pebbles  where  it  grows,  into  feveral  diffufe, 
angular,  fmooth,  ftriated,  fubflexoufe,  leafy  ftems,  often 
two  or  three  feet  long,  but  little  branched.  Some  of  the 
branches  are  always  fubterraneous,  producing  eolourlefs 
condenfed  gemma  rather  than  flowers,  which  however 
form  feeds  as  in  Lathyrus  amphicarpos ,  and  fome  other 
vetches.  Leaves  compofed  of  numerous,  (three  to 
five  pairs,)  oppofite  or  alternate,  (moftly  alternate, 
PFoodw.)  elliptic-lanceolate,  (or  oblong,)  pointed  or 
bluntifh,  fometimes  retufe  leaflets,  which  are  hairy  be¬ 
neath,  with  a  branched  (bifid  or  trifid)  tendril  at  the  end 
of  their  common  footftalk.  Stipules  (mail,  deltoid, 
fubfagittate,  generally  ftained  externally,  more  or  lefs 
deeply,  with  a  blackifh-red  hue  ;  fome  of  them  how¬ 
ever  are  green.  Flowers  folitary,  almoft  feflile.  Calyx 
tubular.  Corolla  pale  yellow,  but  generally  more  or  lefs 
ftreaked  and  ftained  with  a  blueifh  gray  or  purple ; 
very  rarely  all  over  gray :  ftandard  quite  fmooth. 
Legumes  reflexed,  broad,  compreffed,  clothed  with 
ftiorc  hairs  arifing  from  ftnall  tubercles.  Seeds  five  or 
fix,  roundifh,  fmooth,  in  a  young  ftate  bitter  and  af- 
tringent. 

The  late  Mr.  Humphrey  of  Norwich  found  this 
plant  many  years  ago  on  the  beach  at  Orford  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  on  the  fide  next  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  the 
haven’s  mouth.  It  has  fince  been  met  wirh  at  Aid- 
borough,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burroughes.  At  Wey¬ 
mouth  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baker  and  A.  B.  Lambert, 
Efq.  in  Auguft  1795.  Certainly  found  in  a  chalk-pit 
on_the  fide  of  Glaftenbury  Tor-hill,  by  Mr.  D.  Turner, 
in  1799.  In  Mearnfhire,  North  Britain,  by  Profeflbr 
Beattie  f. 

Native  of  feveral  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  Levant 
and  about  Algiers. 

16.  Root  perennial.  Plant  generally  taller  and 

h  Smith  brit.  c  Woodward  M7T.  d  Idem.  eEngl.  bot. 
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more  upright  than  the  preceding,  which  it  otherwise 
very  nearly  refembles  in  habit  and  leading  charadters. 
The  flowers  are  generally  yellow  (lemon-coloured) 
ftreaked  a  little  with  pale  purpliffi  red,  not  varying  to 
gray  or  purple  :  they  are  eflentially  characterized  by 
the  back  of  their  ftandard  being  hairy ;  it  is  alfo  red  at 
the  bafe.  Another  mark  of  this  fpecies  is  the  ftipules 
being  entirely  green.  The  leaflets  vary  greatly  in 
fhape,  as  in  mod  of  this  genus,  but  are  always  more 
obtufe  and  emarginate  than  thofe  of  V.  lutea :  they 
are  hairy,  as  in  that  fpecies,  as  well  as  the  pods  ■, 
which  contain  five  feeds s. 

Calyx  fhort,  unequal ;  teeth  awl-fhaped  :  the  whole 
flightly  villofe.  Corolla  pale  yellow ;  ftandard  heart- 
fhaped,  entirely  covered  with  fhort  hairs  on  the  back, 
but  molt  confpicuous  at  the  bafe ;  within  fmooth  and 
veined :  wings  oval,  entire,  hooked,  and  terminating  in 
a  narrow  claw  adhering  to  the  keel,  and  fhorter  than 
the  keel,  which  is  greeniffi. 

_  Gathered  by  Mr.  Sole  and  A.  B.  Lambert,  Efq.  in 
June  1797,  on  Glaftenbury  Tor-hill,  Somerfetfhire,  as 
mentioned  by  Ray.  But  it  could  not  be  found  there 
in  1799,  by  Mr  D.  Turner.  What  Hudfoil  took  for 
it  at  Weymouth,  is  the  laevigata  h. 

Native  of  France,  Piedmont  and  Barbary. 

17.  Root  perennial.  It  has  the  habit  ofV.  lutea 
but  the  fee  ms  are  only  from  fix  to  twelve  inches  long, 
upright,  and  always  much  lefs  diffufe;  Leaves  and 
whole  plant  entirely  fmooth.  Leaflets  elliptic-lanceo¬ 
late,  terminated  by  a  little  point,  fcarcely  ever  retufe. 
Stipules  green  or  pale  brown.  Flowers  like  thofe  of 
the  lutea,  but  their  calyx-teeth  are  generally  more 
equal  in  length.  The  corolla  is  for  the  moll  part  lefs 
yellow,  and  fometimes  quite  blue*  but  both  are  ex¬ 
tremely  variable  in  that  refpedt.  The  pods  are  even 
and  quite  fmooth  in  every  ftage  of  their  growth,  of  a 
brown  colour,  and  contain  rarely  more  than  five 
feeds. 

Gathered  on  the  beach  at  Weymouth,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Baker,  in  auguft  1792.  Frequently  taken  for  the 
hybrida,  and  fometimes  for  the  bithynica  \ 

18.  Root  annual.  Stems  flender  and  weak.  Leaf¬ 
lets  linear,  truncate,  four  or  five  pairs.  Stipule  two¬ 
toothed,  with  a  violet  ftain  below  the  upper  fegment. 
Flowers  folitary,  large,  of  a  dufky  violet  colour,  with 
the  ftandard  deeply  n'otched.  Pods  pendulous,  wide, 
flatted,  marked  tranfverfely  on  the  outfide  with  pur¬ 
plifh  firipes,  and  containing  four  or  five  (fometimes 
fix  or  feven)  feeds  k. 

Native  of  France  and  Piedmont.  Introduced  in 
*77 9>  by  Monf.  Thouin.  It  flowers  in  july  *. 

19.  Root  perennial.  Stems  climbing  by  tendrils, 
two  feet  high,  grooved,  little  branched.  Leaves  many- 
paired,  terminated  by  a  branching  tendril.  Leaflets 
ovate,  obtufe,  fometimes  emarginate,  fomevvhat  hairy, 
the  outer  ones  gradually  fmaller.  Stipules  crefcent- 
ihaped,  lharply  toothed.  Flowers  commonly  in  fours, 
on  very  fhort  pedicels,  all  directed  one  way,  dark  blue 
purple.  Calyx  hairy.  Legume  nearly  eredt,  brown, 
dotted,  fmooth.  Seeds  globular,  even  ra. 

Leaflets  ovate  with  a  projecting  point,  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  oppofite.  Stipules  femifagittate,  fmall, 
acute.  Flowers  three  or  four  in  the  axils  of  the 
upper  leaves,  on  very  fhort  pedicels.  Calyx  very 
hairy,  with  nearly  equal  fegments.  Flowers  dirty 
purple  ;  fometime  white n. 

According  to  Linneus,  the  leaves  are  doubled  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  flowers  are  in  racemes  (three  or  four) 
fhorter  than  the  leaves. 

Villars  fays,  the  ferns  are  a  foot  and  half  high,  and 
fupport  themfelves  though  weak.  Leaflets  oval, 
twelve  or  fourteen,  diminiffied  in  fize.  Flowers  pale 
dufky  red,  inclining  to  carnation.  Pods  ftraight,  linear, 
oblong  and  rounded,  a  little  villofe. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  woods,  hedges  and  bufhy  paf- 
tures ;  flowering  in  may  and  june. 

It  fhoots  earlier  in  the  fpring  than  any  plant  eaten  by 
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cattle,  vegetates  late  in  the  autumn,  and  continues  green 
all  winter.  But  it  is  difficult  to  colled  the  feeds,  as  the 
pods  burfl  and  fcatter  them  about,  and  moreover  hard¬ 
ly  a  third  part  of  them  will  vegetate,  being  made  the 
nidus  of  an  infed.  A  patch  fown  in  drills  in  a  garden 
was  cut  five  times  in  the  courfe  of  the  fecond  year,  and 
produced  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four  tons  on  an  acre  of 
green  food ;  which  when  dry  would  weigh  near  four 
tons  and  a  half.  Though  palatable  to  all  kinds  of  cat¬ 
tle,  it  may  be  difficult  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  feald, 
the  feeds  being  generally  devoured  by  the  larvm  of  a 
fpecies  of  Attelabus,  which  larvae  are  the  prey  of  a 
fpecies  of  Ichneumon  °. 

•20.'  Root  perennial,  branched.  Stems  feveral, 
climbing  by  tendrils,  branched,  angular,  grooved, 
fmooth.  Leaves  two-paired,  terminated  by  elongated 
branched  tendrils :  leaflets  large,  elliptic-lanceolate, 
&cute,  fomewhat  hairy  beneath.  Stipules  large,  femi¬ 
fagittate,  unequally  toothed  $  teeth  divaricating,  acute. 
Flowers  folitary,  peduncled ;  the  peduncles  variofts 
in  length,  very  feldom  two-flowered.  Teeth  of  the 
calyx  ciliate.  Standard  of  the  corolla  large,  of  a  leaden 
purple  colour :  wings  and  keel  whitiffi.  Legume 
erect,  bay-coloured,  hairy  and  rugged.  Seeds  five  or 
fix,  globular,  fmooth,  black,  and  afh-colour  varie¬ 
gated p. 

Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  feeds  are  protube¬ 
rant  ;  the  ftandard  and  keel  of  the  corolla  red  purple, 
and  the  wings  yellowifh. 

Stems  angular.  Leaflets  in  two  pairs,  broad-lan¬ 
ceolate.  Stipules  much  toothed.  Flowers  folitary; 
with  a  calyx  the  length  of  the  peduncle.  Standard  of 
the  corolla  violet :  wings  whitiffi.  Legume  com- 
prefled,  ovate-oblong,  villofe.  Seed^s  about  fix.  The 
bearded  ftigma,  and  ftipules  with  a  glandular  pore  be¬ 
neath,  evince  this  to  be  a  Vicia  q. 

Native  of  the  county  of  Nice,  Italy,  Bavaria,  and 
England. — Found  near  Doncafter  by  Mr.  Tofield, 
upon  the  authority  of  his  herbarium,  now  in  the  hands 
of  Dr.  Y ounge  of  Sheffield  :  — in  woods  near  Clifton 
upon  Teme,  Worcefterfhire,  by  Dr.  Stokes in  the 
Ifle  of  Purbeck,  by  Mr.  Hudfon  : — in  Portland  I  Hand, 
half  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  ferry,  on  loole  fand-banks, 
by  Mr.  Stackhoufe  : — and  in  a  field  half  way  between 
Weymouth  and  Portland  ferry,  near  the  fea,  by  A.  B. 
Lambert,  Efq.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft  r. 

21.  Root  annual.  Stem  eredt,  angular,  ftriated. 
Leaves  pubefeent :  leaflets  ovate,  blunt  with  a  very 
fhort  point ;  twro  on  the  lower  leaves,  four  or  fix  on  the 
upper  ones.  Stipules  large,  roundiffi,  toothed,  mu- 
cronate.  Flowers  folitary,  feffile  or  on  fhort  pedicels. 
Calyx  half-five-cleft,  with  lanceolate,  acute  fegments. 
Legumes  comprefied,  villofe,  acute,  containing  many 
feeds s. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  the  leaves  are  doubled  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  Y.  fepium,  not  rolled  in,  as  in  moft  of  the 
fpecies  ;  that  the  peduncles  are  one-flowered  in  bar¬ 
ren,  three -flowered  in  fertile  foils;  and  that  the  corolla 
is  very  dark  purple  \ 

Native  of  France  and  Barbary  near  Algiers  among 
corn.— Cultivated  in  1597,  by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  in 
june  “. 

22.  Root  annual.  Stem  upright,  about  two  feet  hi<ffi, 
to  three  or  four  in  the  larger  garden  varieties,  thick,  an¬ 
gular.  Leaves  without  tendrils.  Leaflets  about  three 
pairs,  ovate-oblong,  tomentofe,  convoluted.  Flowers 
feveral  together  in  the'axils,  white  with  a  black  filken 
fpot  in  the  middle  of  the  wings.  Legumes  thick, 
roundiffi,  ftraight,  pointed,  very  woolly  within,  con¬ 
taining  feveral  large  ovate,  flatted  feeds.  In  the  Kew 
catalogue,  it  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Egypt.  Linneus, 
from  Lerche,  affirms  that  it  is  found  wild  not  far 
from  the  Cafpian  fea,  on  the  confines  of  Perfia.  It  has 
been  cultivated  time  out  of  mind  both  in  fields  and 
gardens,  not  only  over  great  part  of  Europe,  but  in 
China,  Japan,  &c. 

Varieties  of  the  Garden  Bean.~\ 

1.  The  Mazagan  Bean  is  the  firft  and  beft  fort  of 

0  Swayne  in  Bath  mem.  3.  and  Wither,  arr.  p  Smith  brit. 
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early  Beans  at  prefent  known  ;  they  are  brought  from 
a  fettlement  of  the  I’ortUguefe  on  the  coaft  of  Africa, 
juft  without  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  the  feeds  of  this 
fort  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  Horfe  Bean  ;  and  as 
the  Portugtiefe  are  but  flovenly  gardeners,  there  is 
commonly  a  great  number  of  bad  feeds  among  them. 

If  this  fort  is  fown  in  oftober,  under  a  warm  hedge, 
pale.  Or  wall,  and  carefully  earthed  up  when  the  plants 
are  advanced,  they  will  be  fit  for  the  table  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  may.  The  items  of  this  fort  are  very  (lender, 
therefore  if  they  are  fupported  by  firings  clofe  to  the 
hedge,  or  pale,  it  will  preferve  them  from  the  morning 
frofts,  which  are  fometimes  fevere  m  the  fpring,  and 
retard  their  growth  ;  and  by  keeping  them  clofe  to  the 
fence  it  will  caufe  them  to  come  forwaraer  than  if  this 
is  neglected;  thefe  Beans  bear  plentifully,  but  they 
fipen  nearly  together,  fo  that  there  are  never  more  tnan 
two  gatherings  from  the  fame  plants ;  if  the  feeds  of 
this  fort  are  faved  two  years  in  England,  the  Beans  will 
become  much  larger,  and  not  ripen  fo  loon,  which  is 
called  a  degeneracy. 

ii  The  next  fort  is  the  early  Portugal  or  Liibon 
Bean,  which  appears  to  be  the  Malagan  fort  faved  in 
Portugal,  for  it  is  very  like  thofe  which  are  the  firft 
year  faved  in  England;  this  is  the  mofi  common  fort 
ufed  by  the  gardeners  for  their  firft  crop,  but  they  are 
not  near  fo  well  tailed  as  the  Mazagan  ;  therefore  when 
the  Mazagan  Bean  can  be  procured,  no  perfon  would 
plant  the  other. 

3.  The  next  is  the  fmall  Spanifh  Bean;  this  will 
come  in  foon  after  the  Portugal  fort,  and  is  rather  a 
fweeter  Bean,  therefore  fhould  be  preferred  to  it. 

4.  Then  comes  the  broad  Spanifh,  which  is  a  little 
later  than  the  other,  but  comes  in  before  the  common 
forts,  and  is  a  good  bearer  and  therefore  is  frequently 
planted. 

5.  The  Sandwich  Bean  comes  foon  after  the  Spanifh, 
and  is  almoft  as  large  as  the  Windfor  Bean  ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  hardier,  is  commonly  fown  a  month  fooner ;  this 
is  a  plentiful  bearer,  but  not  very  delicate  for  the 
table. 

6.  The  Toker  Bean,  as  it  is  generally  called,  comes 
about  the  fame  time  with  the  Sandwich,  and  is  a  great 
bearer ;  therefore  is  now  much  planted,  though  it  is  a 
coarfe  Bean.' 

7.  3.  The  white  and  black  BlofTom  Beans  are  alfo 
by  fome  perfons  much  efteemed ;  the  Beans  of  the 
former  are,  when  boiled,  almoft  as  green  as  Peas  ;  and 
being  a  tolerable  fweet  Bean,  renders  it  more,  valua¬ 
ble;  thefe  forts  are  very  apt  to  degenerate,  if  their 
feeds  are  not  faved  with  great  care. 

9.  The  Windfor  Bean  is  allowed  to  be  the  beft  of 
all  the  forts  for  the  table  ;  when  thefe  are  planted  on  a 
good  foil,  and  are  allowed  fufticient  room,  their  feeds 
will  be  very  large,  and  in  great  plenty  ;  and  when  they 
are  gathered  young,  are  the  fweeteft  and  beft  tafted  of 
all  the  forts ;  but  thefe  fhould  be  carefully  faved,  by 
pulling  out  fuch  of  the  plants  as  are  not  perfedlly 
right,  and  afterward  by  forting  out  all  the  good  from 
the  bad  Beans. 

This  fort  of  Bean  is  feldom  planted  before  Chrift- 
mas,  becaufe  it  will  not  bear  the  froft  fo  well  as  many 
of  the  other  forts;  fo  it  is  generally  planted  for  the 
great  crop,  to  come  injune  and  July. 

[Of  the  fmall  early  varieties,  there  is  one  which  is 
chiefly  planted  for  curiofity  :  it  is  a  dwarf,  fix  or  ten 
inches  in  height,  with  branches  fpreading  like  a  fan,  and 
flowers  fucceeded  by  fmall  pods,  both  in  clufters ; 
whence  it  is  called  dwarf  Fan  or  Clufter  Bean. 

Of  die  middle-fized  later  Beans,  one  now  very  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  is  the  Long-podded  Bean,  a  yard  or 
more  in  height,  a  great  bearer,  the  pods  long  and  nar¬ 
row,  clofely  filled  with  oblong  middle-fized  feeds.  Of 
this  there  are  feveral  fubordinate  varieties,  as  the  early, 
tall,  Turkey,  &e. 

The  white-bloflomed  Bean  (n.  7.)  is  an  anomaly, 
as  to  the  flowers,  having  none  of  the  black  mark  on 
the  wings.  The  feed  is  fcmitranfparent,  and  having 
lefs  of  the  peculiar  bean  flavour,  when  young,  than  any 
of  the  others,  is  by  many  perfons  much  efteemed.  It 
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bears  abundance  of  fmallifti*  long,  narrow  pods,  and 
the  feeds  are  almoft  black  when  ripe. 

Be  Tides  this  and  the  black  (n.  8.)  there  is  a  red- 
bloflomed  Bean,  with  fmallifh  pods  and  feeds,  not  near 
fo  palatable  as  that  with  white  bloffoms. 

There  are  other  varieties,  but  they  are  fcarcely  worth 
notice.] 

Varieties  cf  the  Field  Bean. 
r.  The  common  Horfe  Bean.  [Probably  the  origi¬ 
nal  of  all  the  varieties.] 

2.  The  Tick  Bean,  lower  in  feature,  a  more  plentiful 
bearer,  and  fucceeds  better  on  light  land.  |  Of  this 
there  are  feveral  fubordinate  varieties ;  as  flat  1  icks  or 
May  Beans,  fmall  or  Eflex  Ticks,  and  French  Ticks. 
Some  of  the  garden  beans  are  taken  into  field  culture 
in  Kent;  as  the  Toker,  Windfor,  Long -pod,  Spanifh 
or  Liibon,  and  Malagan ;  befides  others  cultivated 
Only  in  fmall  quantities  for  fupplying  the  London  feedi- 
men. 

Mr.  Miller  infifts  that  the  Field  Bean  is  a  different 
Ipecies  from  the  Garden  Bean  ;  but  that  is  an  idea  def- 
titute  of  all  probability. 

23.  Root  annual,  whitifh,  branched,  and,  like  thofe 
of  its  congeners,  furnifhed  with  tubercles:  ftem  Angle 
or  double,  acutely  quadrangular  ;  afeendent  at  the  bafe* 
and  then  upright ;  rifling  to  the  height  of  about  two 
feet :  Stipules  roundifh  unequally  and  very  fharply 
toothed :  loweft  leaves  binate,  the  remaining  ones 
bijugate  ;  the  Upper  tri  or  quadrijugate,  and  generally 
terminated  by  a  tripartite  tendril :  rib  ang®lar-ftriate  ; 
leaflets  fubovate,  obtufe,  fharply  tooth-ferrate,  pale- 
green,  and  very  flioftly  foot-ftalked :  one  of  the  laft 
leaflets  is  often  wanting,  in  which  cafe  the  leaf  has  the 
appeafance  of  a  pinnated  leaf  terminated  by  an  odd 
leaflet :  the  ftem,  edges,  and  ribs  of  the  leaflets  are  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  fine  hairs,  fcarcely  vifible  without  a  glals* 
The  foot-ftalks  are  few-flowered,  and  fpring  from  the 
bofoms  of  the  leaves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  moderate 
fize  and  violet-purple.  The  legume  is  flat-comprefled, 
and  furnifhed  on  each  fide  with  white  hairs.  Native 
of  the  Euganian  mountains,  flowering  in  june  *. 

24.  Stem  angular,  {lender,  procumbent.  Leaflets 
eight  to  twelve,  very  narrow,  remote,  alternate.  Sti¬ 
pules  very  fmall,  femihaftate,  acute,  Ample  or  toothed. 
Peduncles  axillary,  filiform,  one  or  two-flowered,  awn- 
ed.  Calyx  five-,toothed.  Corolla  blue.  Native  of 
Algiers. 

25,  Allied  to  V.  fativa.  Stem  four-cornered,  de¬ 
cumbent.  Leaflets  ten  to  fourteen,  alternate,  fomewhat 
villofe,  mucronate.  Stipules  fmall,  acute,  unfpotted. 
Peduncles  folitary,  twice  or  three  times  fhorter  than 
the  leaf,  one- flowered  feldom  two-flowered,  having  a 
fhort  fpur  below  the  flower.  Calyx  five-toothed 
fmooth  ;  teeth  fmall,  acute.  Corolla  lefs  almoft  by 
half  than  that  of  V.  fativa,  more  {lender,  lengthened 
out,  pale  blue.  Legume  comprefied,  fmooth,  con¬ 
taining  from  four  to  fix  feeds.  Native  of  Algiers  T.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

2,  3,  4,  5-  Thefe  forts  are  propagated  by  feeds* 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  autumn  foon  after  they  are 
ripe,  for  if  they  are  kept  out  of  the  ground  till  fpring, 
the  feeds  often  fail,  or  at  leaft  remain  in  the  ground  a 
year  before  they  vegetate  ;  they  fhould  be  fown  in  the 
places  where  the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they 
do  not  bear  tranfplanting  well.  Thefe  plants  grow 
naturally  in  woods  and  thickets  of  bufhes,  where  their 
roots  are  fereened  from  the  fun,  and  their  ftalks  fur¬ 
nifhed  with  fupports  by  the  bufhes,  point  oucthe  places 
where  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown,  which  fhould  be  where 
they  are  flickered  by  fhrubs.  If  three  or  four  feeds 
are  fown  on  each  patch,  it  will  be  fufticient,  for  if 
one  ©r  two  plants  come  up  in  each  place  it  will  be 
enough.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they  will  re* 
quire  no  other  culture  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  their  ftalks  muft  be  permitted  to  climb 
upon  the  neighbouring  fhrubs ;  for  if  they  trail  upon 
the  ground,  they  will  produce  few  flowers,  and  m 
wet  feafons  the  ftalks  will  rot,  fo  the  plants  will  be 
rather  unfightly. 

A  few 
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A  few  of  thefe  planes  may  be  allowed  a  place  In 
large  gardens,  particularly  on  the  borders  of  wood- 
walks,  or  in  thickets  of  flirubs ;  where  if  they  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  climb  up  the  branches,  they  will  have  a  good  ef- 
fedt  during  their  continuance  in  flower. 

8.  This  fort  is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  may  be 
fown  in  the  fpring  or  autumn  ;  and  when  the  plants 
come  up,  they  will  require  no  other  culture  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds;  and  if  they  are  fupported  from 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  they  will  continue  in  verdure 
all  the  winter,  and  the  following  fummer  they  w’ill 
flower  and  produce  ripe  feeds. 

If  this  plant  is  defigned  for  feed,  the  feed  fhould  be 
fown  in  rows  at  four  feet  diftance,  and  fliould  be  drop¬ 
ped  thin  in  the  rows ;  for  as  the  (talks  fend  out  many 
branches,  and  extend  to  a  great  length,  fo  when  the 
plants  are  too  clofe,  the  branches  will  intermix,  and 
mat  fo  clofely  together,  as  to  rot  each  other  by  ex¬ 
cluding  the  air.  When  the  plants  come  up,  they 
mud  be  kept  clean  from  weeds,  which,  while  they  are 
young,  fhould  be  performed  with  Dutch  hoes,  but  af¬ 
terward  it  may  be  done  by  the  hoeing  plough,  which 
will  five  expence,  and  with  this  inftrument  the  plants 
may  be  earthed  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  Peas  and 
Beans,  which  will  greatly  ftrengthen  their  (talks,  and 
make  them  and  the  leaves  larger  and  more  fuccu- 
lent,  fo  increafe  the  quantity  of  feed.  If  this  is  prac¬ 
ticed  as  often  as  may  be  found  neceflary  to  dedroy  the 
weeds  in  fummer,  it  will  prepare  the  ground  for  any 
crop  which  may  afterward  be  put  upon  the  land  ;  and 
as  this  will  be  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  from  froft,  fo 
it  fliould  be  preferved  till  the  fpring,  when  there  is  a 
want  of  green  feed  for  ewes,  at  which  time  it  may  be 
cut  as  it  is  wanted  ;  but  a  part  of  the  plants  fliould  be 
permitted  to  (land  for  feeds,  for  thofe  which  are  cut, 
if  they  do  (hoot  again,  will  flower  fo  late  in  fummer, 
that  unlefs  the  autumn  proves  very  warm,  the  feeds 
will  not  ripen ;  therefore  it  will  be  a  better  way  to  fow 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  feeds  for  this  purpofe  in  a  fepa- 
rate  fpot  of  ground,  becaufe,  when  the  other  is  cut,  the 
ground  may  be  ploughed  for  other  crops ;  and  if  in 
mild  feafons  there  may  be  fo  great  plenty  of  other  green 
feed  as  not  to  want  this,  if  the  plants  are  ploughed  into 
the  ground,  it  will  be  a  good  drefling  for  other  crops. 

Vetches  are  generally  (own  at  two  feafons,  one  is  in 
autumn,  and  the  other  early  in  the  fpring ;  but  the 
bed  time  is  in  augufl,  for  the  feeds  which  are  fown 
then  will  come  up  loon,  and  the  plants  will  have  time 
to  get  ftrength  before  winter,  fo  will  be  in  lei's  danger 
of  fuffering  by  (rod  than  thofe  which  are  fown  later, 
and  will  be  fit  to  cut  for  feed  much  earlier  in  the 
lpring,  for  it  is  then  green  feed  is  mod  wanted  ;  and 
if  they  are  defigned  for  feed  and  not  to  be  cut  for  fod¬ 
der,  thofe  early-fown  Vetches  will  come  early  into 
flower,  and  the  feeds  will  be  ripe  early,  fo  they  may 
be  cut  and  dacked  in  good  weather ;  which  is  a  great 
advantage,  for  thofe  which  ripen  late  are  often  dacked 
or  houfed  wet,  and  then  the  feeds  frequently  Iprout 
in  the  mow,  and  are  fpoiled. 

The  ufual  method  of  fowing  Vetches  is  in  broad-cad, 
ploughing  them  lightly  in;  in  this  way  the  common 
allowance  of  feeds  for  one  acre  ol  land  is  two  bufhels, 
but  there  are  fome  who  fow  two  bufhels  and  a  half; 
this  practice  may  do  well  enough  for  thofe  \  etches 
which  are  defigned  to  be  cut  for  fodder  in  the  fpring, 
but  thole  which  are  lown  with  an  intent  to  dand  for 
‘deeds,  will  do  much  better  if  they  are  fown  in  drills  in 
the  fame  way  as  is  practifed  for  Peas,  and  then  lefs 
than  half  the  quantity  of  feeds  will  be  fufficient ;  for 
the  drills  fliould  not  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  three 
feet,  that  the  hoe  plough  may  have  room  to  go  be¬ 
tween  them,  to  dedroy  the  weeds,  and  earth  up  the 
plants;  for  by  this  management  they  will  produce  a 
much  greater  crop,  and  ripen  earlier  in  the  feafon. 

Th.de  drills  fliould  be  about  the  fame  depth  as  thofe 
ufually  made  for  Peas,  and  the  feeds  fliould  be  flat¬ 
tered  about  the  lame  didance  in  the  drills.  Thefe 
feeds  fliould  be  carefuly  covered  as  foon  as  they  are 
fown,  for  if  they  are  left  open  the  rooks  will  diflo- 
ver  them;  and  when  they  once- find  the  rows,  if  they 
are  not  carefully  watched,  they  will  entirely  devour 
them.  Indeed,  thefe  being  fown  early  in  autumn,  will 
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be  In  lefs  dahger  than  thofe  which  are  (bwn  late*  or  ifli 
the  fpring,  becaufe  there  is  more  food  for  rooks  and  pi¬ 
geons  in  the  open  fields  at  this  feafon,  and  the  plants 
will  appear  much  fooner  above  ground.  The  bed  time 
to  fow  them  is  about  the  beginning  of  augufl,  for  the 
rains  which  ufually  fall  about  that  feafon,  will  bring 
them  up  in  a  fliort  time.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
odober  the  plants  will  have  obtained  confiderable 
drength,  therefore  they  fliould  be  earthed  up  with 
the  hoeing  plough.  This  work  fhould  be  performed 
in  dry  weather,  and  in  doing  it  care  mud  be  had  to 
lay  the  earth  up  as  high  to  the  dems  of  the  plants  as 
poflible,  fo  as  not  to  cover  their  tops,  becaufe  this 
will-  lecure  them  again d  frod.  The  whole  fpace  of 
ground  between  the  rows  fliould  alfo  be  Airred,  in  or¬ 
der  to  dedroy  the  weeds,  which,  if  carefully  performed 
in  dry  weather,  will  lay  the  land  clean  till  inarch  ;  at 
which  time  the  crop  fliould  be  earthed  a  fecond  time, 
and  the  ground  cleaned  again  between  the  rows,  which 
will  caule  the  plants  to  grow  vigorous,  and  in  a  little 
time  they  will  fpread  fo  as  to  meet,  and  cover  the 
fpaces ;  whereas  thofe  fown  in  the  fpring  will  not  grow 
to  half  this  fize,  and  will  be  very  late  in  flowering. 

Some  people  fow  thefe  Vetches,  and  when  they  are 
fully  grown,  plough  them  into  the  ground  to  manure 
it.  Where  this  is  defigned,  there  will  be  no  occafion 
to  fow  them  in  drills  at  this  didance,  nor  to  hufband 
them  in  the  manner  before  direfted  ;  but  in  this  cafe 
it  will  be  the  bed  method  to  fow  them  in  autumn, 
becaufe  they  will  be  fit  to  plough  in  much  fooner  the 
following  year,  fo  that  the  land  may  be  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  the  crops  for  which  it  is  intended.  In 
fome  parts  of  France,  and  in  Italy,  thefe  Vetches  are 
fown  for  feeding  of  cattle  while  green,  and  are  ac¬ 
counted  very  profitable ;  and  in  many  parts  of  Eng¬ 
land  they  are  cultivated  to  feed  cart-horfes,  &c. 
though  upon  fuch  land  where  Lucern  will  thrive,  it 
will  be  much  better  hufbandry  to  cultivate  that  for 
this  purpofe. 

Where  thefe  plants  are  cultivated  for  their  feeds,  they 
(fiould  be  cut  foon  after  the  pods  change  brown  ;  and 
when  they  are  dry,  they  mud  be  immediately  flack¬ 
ed,  for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  lie  out  in  the  field  to 
receive  wet,  and  there  comes  one  hot  day  after  it, 
the  pods  will  mod  of  them  burfl,  and  cad  out  the 
feeds.  When  the  feeds  are  threfhed  out,  the  haulm 
is  efleemed  very  good  food  for  cattle,  and  fome  have 
recommended  the  feeds  for  horfls,  and  affirm  they  are 
as  proper  for  thofe  animals  as  Beans ;  which,  if  true, 
will  render  them  more  valuable,  becaufe  thefe  will 
grow  on  the  lighted  fandy  land  where  Beans  will  not 
thrive,  fo  may  be  a  good  improvement  to  fome  coun¬ 
ties  in  England,  where  they  do  not  attempt  to  cultivate 
Beans. 

[To  infure  a  fucceffion  of  Tares  during  the  fpring 
and  fummer,  fow  upon  the  wheat  dubble  as  foon  as  the 
wheat  is  off,  or  on  land  well  manured,  in  augufl ;  as 
foon  as  thefe  are  up,  throw  in  another  crop,  and  in  like 
manner  a  third.  As  there  will  be  about  a  month  between 
the  firfl  and  third  fowing,  a  regular  fucceffion  will  be 
infured  for  the  following  fealon  ;  efpecially  if  another 
crop  be  fown  in  the  fpring.  Some  mix  a  buifiel  of 
black  oats  with  every  two  buifiel  and  half  of  tares  : 
others  put  in  feme  rie  with  the  autumnal  fowings  *. 

The  quantity  fown  an  acre,  is  from  two  buffiels,  or 
two  buffiels  and  a  peck,  or  two  buffiels  and  a  half,  to 
three,  or  even  four  buffiels. 

On  the  South  downs  in  Su flex,  they  fubditute  a  double 
crop  of  Tares,  indead  of  a  fallow  for  wheat.  They 
fow  forward  winter  Tares,  which  are  fed  ofl  late  in  the 
fpring  with  ewes  and  lambs  :  they  then  plough,  and 
fow  fummer  Tares  and  Rape,  two  bufhels  and  a  half 
of  the  firfl,  and  half  a  gallon  of  the  fecond;  this  they 
feed  off  with  their  lambs,  in  time  to  plough  once  for 
wheat.  Thus  the  land  in  the  fallow  year  is  made  to 
fupport  the  utmofl  poflible  quantity  of  lfieep  which  its 
dedination  admits ;  the  two  ploughings  are  given  at 
the  bed  feafons,  in  autumn  for  the  frod  to  mellow  the 
lands,  and  prepare  it  for  a  fucceffive  growth  of  weeds ; 
and  late  in  fpring  to  turn  them  down :  between  the 

z  Reports  of  SufTex  and  Kent.  Young’s  Annals,  2.  347. 
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times  of  living  thefe  ftirrings,  the  land  is  covered  with 
crops-  the  quantity  of  live  flock  fupported  yields 
amply  in  manure  :  and  the  treading  which  the  foil  re¬ 
ceives,  previous  to  the  fowing  of  wheat,  gives  an  ad- 
hefion  grateful  to  that  plant  .] 

Culture  of  Garden  Beans. 

I'l  All  the  early  Beans  are  generally  planted  on  warm 
borders  under  walls,  pales,  and  hedges  ;  and  thofe 
which  are  defigned  to  come  firit,  are  uiually  planted  in 
a  finale  row  pretty  clofe  to  the  fence  :  and  here  I  can¬ 
not  help  taking  notice  of  a  very  bad  cuflom,  which 
too  generally  prevails  in  gentlemen’s  kitchen-gardens, 
which  is  that  of  planting  Beans  clofe  to  the  garden- 
walls,  on  the  beft  afpefts,  immediately  before  the 
fruit-trees,  which  is  certainly  a  greater  prejudice  to 
the  trees,  than  the  value  of  the  Beans,  or  any  other 
early  crop  ;  therefore  this  pradice  fhould  be  every¬ 
where  difcouraged ;  for  it  is  much  better  to  run  fome 
low  Reed  hedges  acrofs  the  quarters  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  where  early  Beans  and  Peas  may  be  planted, 
in  which  places  they  may  with  more  conveniency  be 
covered  in  fevere  froft ;  and  to  thefe  hedges  they  may 
both  be  clofely  faftened,  as  they  advance  in  their 
growth ;  which,  if  pradifed  againfl  the  walls  where 
good  fruit-trees  are  planted,  will  greatly  prejudice 
the  trees,  by  overfhadowing  them,  and  the  growth 
of  thefe  legumes  will  draw  off  the  nourifhment  from 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  whereby  they  will  be  greatly 
weakened. 

But  to  return  to  the  culture  of  the  Beans.  Thofe 
which  are  planted  early  in  odober,  will  come  up  by  the 
beginning  of  november ;  and  as  foon  as  they  are  an 
inch  above  ground,  the  earth  fhould  be  carefully  drawn 
up  with  a  hoe  to  their  Hems ;  and  this  mull  be  two  or 
three  times  repeated,  as  the  Beans  advance  in  height ; 
which  will  proted  their  items  from  the  frofl,  and  en¬ 
courage  their  ftrength.  If  the  winter  fhould  prove 
fevere,  it  will  be  very  proper  to  cover  the  Beans  with 
Peas- haulm.  Fern,  or  fome  other  light  covering, 
which  will  fecure  them  from  the  injury  of  frofl ;  but 
this  covering  mufl  be  conflantly  taken  off  in  mild 
weather,  otherwife  they  will  draw  up  tall  and  weak, 
and  come  to  little ;  and  if  the  furface  of  the  border  is 
covered  with  tanner’s  bark,  it  will  prevent  the  frofl 
penetrating  the  ground  to  the  roots  of  both,  and 
be  of  great  fervice  to  proted  them  from  the  injury 
which  they  might  otherwife  receive. 

In  the  fpring,  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  to  be  a 
foot  high,  they  fnould  be  faftened  up  to  the  hedge 
with  packthread  or  a  fmall  line,  fo  as  to  draw  them 
as  clofe  as  poffible  ;  which  will  fecure  them  trom  be¬ 
ing  injured  by  the  morning  frofts,  which  are  often 
fo  fevere  in  march  and  april,  as  to  lay  thofe  Beans 
flat  on  the  ground,  which  are  not  thus  guarded ;  at 
this  time  all  fuckers  which  come  out  from  the  roots 
fhould  be  very  carefully  taken  off ;  for  thefe  will 
retard  the  growth  of  the  Beans,  and  prevent  their 
coming  early ;  and  when  the  bloffoms  begin  to  open 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  ftaiks,  the  top  of  the  ftems 
fhould  be  pinched  off,  which  will  caufe  thofe  firft  pods 
to  Hand,  and  thereby  bring  them  forward.  If  thefe 
rules  are  obferved,  and  the  ground  kept  clean  from 
weeds  or  other  plants,  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
their  failing. 

But  left  this  firft  crop  fhould  be  deftroycd  by  froft, 
it  will  be  abfolutely  neceffary  to  plant  more  about  three 
weeks  after  the  firft,  and  fo  to  repeat  planting  more 
every  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  till  february  ;  but  thofe 
which  are  planted  toward  the  end  of  november,  or  the 
beginning  of  december,  may  be  planted  on  floping 
banks,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  hedges  ■,  for  if  the 
weather  is  mild,  thefe  will  not  appear  above  ground  be¬ 
fore  Chriftmas ;  therefore  will  not  be  in  fo  much  dan¬ 
ger  as  the  firft  and  fecond  planting,  efpecially  if  the  fur- 
face  of  the  ground  is  covered  with  tan  to  keep  the 
frok  out  of  the  ground  as  is  before  directed  j  for  the 
nrlt  planting  will,  by  that  time,  be  a  confiderable 

e.f  j"  ‘  jft'-fame  direftions  which  are  before  given 
VV1  e  fthiicicnt  for  the  management  of  thefe ;  but 
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only  it  mufl  be  obferved,  that  the  larger  Beans  fhould 
be  planted  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  fmall  ones  ; 
as  alfo,  that  thofe  which  are  firft  planted  mufl  be 
put  clofer  together,  to  allow  for  fome  mifearrying ; 
therefore,  when  a  Angle  row  is  planted,  the  Beans 
may  be  put  two  inches  afunder,  and  thofe  of  the 
third  and  fourth  planting  may  be  allowed  three 
inches ,  and  when  they  are  planted  in  rows  acrofs  a 
bank,  the  rows  fhould  be  two  feet  and  a  half  afunder; 
but  the  Windfor  Beans  fhould  have  a  foot  more  fpace 
between  the  rows,  and  the  Beans  in  the  rows  fhould 
be  planted  five  or  fix  inches  afunder.  This  diftance 
may,  by  fome  perfons,  be  thought  too  great ;  but 
from  many  years  experience,  I  can  affirm,  that  the 
fame  fpace  of  ground  will  produce  a  greater  quantity 
of  Beans  when  planted  at  this  diftance,  than  if  double 
the  quantity  of  feeds  are  put  on  it.  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  thefe  later  crops  of  Beans,  the  principal  care 
fhould  be  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  and  any 
other  plants  which  would  draw  away  their  nourifh¬ 
ment  ;  to  keep  earthing  them  up,  and,  when  they  are 
in  bloffom,  to  pinch  off  their  tops ;  which,  if  fuller¬ 
ed  to  grow,  will  draw  the  nourifhment  from  the  lower 
bloffoms,  which  will  prevent  the  pods  from  fetting, 
and  fo  only  the  upper  parts  of  the  ftems  will  be  fruit¬ 
ful  ;  and  another  thing  fhould  be  obferved  in  planting 
of  the  fucceeding  crops,  which  is,  to  make  choice  of 
moift  ftrong  land  for  the  later  crops ;  for  if  they  are 
planted  on  dry  ground,  they  rarely  produce  a  crop. 

Thefe  after- crops  fhould  be  planted  at  about  a  fort¬ 
night  diftance  from  each  other,  from  the  middle  of 
february  to  the  middle  of  may ;  after  which  time 
it  is  generally  too  late  to  plant,  unlefs  the  land  is 
very  ftrong  and  moift ;  for  in  warm  dry  light  land 
all  the  late  crops  of  Beans  are  generally  attacked  by 
the  black  infedts,  which  cover  all  the  upper  part  of 
their  ftems,  and  foon  caufe  them  to  decay. 

Where  the  feeds  of  thefe  Beans  are  defigned  to  be 
faved,  a  fufficient  number  of  rows  fhould  be  fet  apart 
for  that  purpofe,  according  to  the  quantity  defired ; 
thefe  fhould  be  managed  in  the  fame  way  as  thofe 
which  are  defigned  for  the  table  ;  but  none  of  the 
Beans  fhould  be  gathered,  though  there  are  fome 
covetous  perfons,  who  will  gather  all  the  firft  ripe 
for  the  table,  and  are  contented  to  fave  the  after-crop 
for  feed,  but  thefe  are  never  fo  large  and  fair  as  the 
firft ;  fo  that  if  thefe  are  for  fale,  they  will  not  bring 
near  the  price  as  the  other  ;  therefore,  what  is  gained 
to  the  table  is  loft  in  the  value  of  the  feed ;  but  thofe 
who  are  defirous  to  preferve  the  feveral  varieties  as 
pure  as  poffible,  fhould  never  fuffer  tw©  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  to  grow  for  feeds  in  the  fame  place ;  for  by 
their  farina  mixing  with  each  other  they  will  not  con¬ 
tinue  fo  pure,  but  be  apt  to  vary ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  early  kinds  perfedl,  thofe  which  come  the 
earhefl  fhould  be  faved  for  feeds  ;  but  this  is  what  few 
people  chufe  to  do,  becaufe  they  are  then  the  moft 
valuable. 

When  the  feed  is  ripe,  the  ftaiks  fhould  be  pulled  up, 
and  fet  upright  againfl  a  hedge  to  dry,  obferving 
to  turn  them  every  third  day,  that  they  may  dry 
equally  ;  then  they  may  be  threlhed  out,  and  cleaned 
for  ufe,  or  otherwife  ftacked  up  in  a  barn,  till  there  is 
more  leifure  for  threfhing  them  out ;  and  afterward 
the  feed  fhould  be  drawn  over  to  take  out  all  thofe 
that  arc  not  fair,  preferving  the  beft  for  ufe  or  fale. 

It  is  a  very  good  method  to  change  the  feeds  of  all 
forts  of  Beans,  and  not  to  fow  and  fave  the  feeds 
long  in  the  fame  ground,  for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo 
well  ;  therefore,  if  the  land  is  ftrong  where  they  are  to 
be  planted,  it  will  be  the  beft  way  to  procure  the  feeds 
from  a  lighter  ground,  and  fo  vice  verla  ;  and  by  this 
method  the  crops  will  be  larger,  and  the  Beans  fairer, 
and  not  fo  liable  to  degenerate. 

Culture  of  Field  Beans. 

Having  given  diredtions  for  the  culture  of  the  Gar- 
den  Beans,  I  ffiall  next  proceed  to  that  of  the  Horfe 
Bean,  which  is  cultivated  in  the  fields  :  there  are  two 
or  three  varieties  of  thefe,  which  differ  in  their  fize  and 
colour ;  but  that  which  is  now  in  the  greateft  efteem, 

called  the  Tick  Bean  ;  this  does  not  grow'  fo  high  as 
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the  other,  is  a  more  plentiful  bearer,  and  fucceeds  bet¬ 
ter  on  light  land  than  the  common  Horfe  Bean. 

The  Horfe  Bean  delights  in  a  flrong  moifi  foil)  and 
an  open  expofure,  for  they  never  thrive  well  on  dry 
warm  land,  or  in  fmall  inclofures,  where  they  are  very 
fubject  to  blight,  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  a 
black  infedt,'  which  the  farmers  call  the  black  dol¬ 
phin  ;  thefe  infedls  are  often  in  fuch  quantities  as  to 
cover  the  Items  of  the  Beans  entirely,  efpecially  all 
the  upper  part  of  them ;  and  whenever  this  happens, 
the  Beans  fe.ldom  come  to  good  :  but  in  the  open 
fields,  where  the  foil  is  ftrong,  this  rarely  happens. 

Thefe  Beans  are  ufually  fown  on  land  which  is  frefh 
broken  up,  becaufe  they  are  of  ufe  to  break  and  pul¬ 
verize  the  ground,  as  alfo  to  defiroy  weeds ;  fo  that 
the  land  is  rendered  much  better  for  corn,  after  a 
crop  of  Beans,  than  it  would  have  been  before,  efpe¬ 
cially  if  they  are  fown  and  managed  according  to  the 
new  hufoancVy,  with  a  drill  plough,  and  the  horfe 
hoe,  uled  to  fiir  the  ground  between  the  rows  of 
Beans  which  will  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds,  and 
pulverize  the  ground,  whereby  a  much  greater  crop 
may,  with  more  certainty,  be  expected,  and  the  land 
will  be  better  prepared  for  whatever  crop  it  is  defigned 
for  after. 

The  feafon  for  fowing  thefe  Beans  is  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  february  to  the  end  of  march,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil ;  the  firo.ngefi  and  wet  land  \ 
fnould  always  be  lafi  fown  ;  the  ufual  quantity  of 
Beans  fown  on  an  acre  of  land  is  about  three  bulhels  ;  i 
but  this  is  double  the  quantity  which  need  be  fown,  ! 
-efpecially  according  to  the  new  husbandry  ;  but  I 
lhall  firfi  fet  down  the  practice  according  to  the  old 
hulbandry,  and  then  give  directions  for  their  ma¬ 
nagement  according  to  the  new.  The  method  of 
lowing  is  after  the  plough,  in  the  bottom  of  the  fur¬ 
rows  ;  but  then  the  furrows  fhould  not  be  more  than 
five,  or  at  molt  fix  inches  deep.  If  the  land  is  new 
broken  up,  it  is  ufual  to  plough  it  early  in  autumn, 
and  let  it  lie  in  ridges  till  after  Chrifimas ;  then  plough 
it  in  fmall  furrows,  and  lay  the  ground  fmooth  ;  thefe 
two  ploughings  will  break  the  ground  fine  enough  for 
Beans,  and  the  third  ploughing  is  to  fow  the  Beans, 
when  the  furrows  fhould  be  made  fhallow,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  mentioned. 

Mod  people  fet  their  Beans  two  clofe  j  for,  as  fome 
lay  the  Beans  in  the  furrows  after  the  plough,  and 
others  lay  them  before  the  plough,  and  plough  them 
in  ;  fo,  by  both  methods,  the  Beans  are  fet  as  clofe  as 
.the  furrows  are  made,  which  is  much  too  near ;  for 
when  they  are  on  flrong  good  land,  they  generally 
are  drawn  up  to  a  very  great  height,  and  are  not  fo 
apt  to  pod  as  when  they  have  more  room,  and  are  of 
lower  growth  ;  therefore  I  am  convinced  by  many 
late  trials,  that  the  better  way  is  to  make  the  furrows 
tv/o  feet  and  a  half  afunder,  or  more  ;  which  will  caufe 
them  to  branch  out  into  many  Balks,  and  bear  in 
greater  plenty  than  when  they  are  clofer  ;  by  this  me¬ 
thod,  half  the  quantity  of  Beans  will  be  fufficient  for 
an  acre  of  land  j  and  by  the  fun  and  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  between  the  rows,  the  Beans  will  ripen  much 
earlier  and  more  equally  than  in  the  common  way. 

What  has  been  mentioned  muft  be  underftood  as  re-  ; 
fating  to  the  old  hulbandry ;  but  where  Beans  are  j 
planted  according  to  the  new,  the  ground  fhould  be 
four  times  ploughed  before  the  Beans  are  fet,  which 
will  break  the  clods,  and  render  it  much  better  for 
planting  j  then  with  a  drill  plough,  to  which  a  hop¬ 
per  is  fixed  for  fetting  the  Beans,  the  drills  fnould 
be  made  at  three  feet  afunder,  and  the  fpring  of  the 
hopper  fet  fo  as  to  fcatter  the  Beans  at  three  inches 
diftance  in  the  drills.  By  this  method  lefs  than  one 
bufhel  of  feed  will  plant  an  acre  of  land.  When 
the  Beans  are  up,  if  the  ground  is  Birred  between  the 
rows  with  a  horfe  plough,  it  will  deftroy  all  the  young 
weeds ;  and  when  the  Beans  are  advanced  about  three 
©r  four  inches  high,  the  ground  fhould  be  again 
ploughed  between  the  rows,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to 
the  Beans ;  and  if  a  third  ploughing,  at  about  five  or 
fix  weeks  after,  is  given,  the  ground  will  be  kept 
clean  from  weeds,  and  the  Beans  will  Balk  out,  and  pro- 
dace  a  much  greater  crop  than  in  the  common  way. 
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When  the  Beans  are  ripe,  they  are  reaped  with  £ 
hook,  as  is  ufually  pra&ifed  for  Peas  ;  and  after  hav^ 
ing  lain  a  few  days  on  the  ground  they  are  turned, 
and  this  muB  be  repeated  feveral  times,  until  they  arc 
dry  enough  to  Back,  but  the  beB  method,  is  to  tic 
them  in  fmall  bundles,  and  fet  them  upright ;  for 
then  they  will  not  be  in  fo  much  danger  to  fuffer  by 
wet,  as  when  they  lie  on  the  ground  ;  and  they  will 
be  more  handy  to  carry  and  Back,  than  if  they  are 
loofe*  The  common  produce  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  bulhels  on  an  acre  of  land ;  but  I  have- 
known  thirty-fix  on  an  acre. 

The  Beans  fhould  lie  in  the  mow  to  fweat,  before 
they  are  t hr e filed  out ;  for  as  the  haulm  is  very  large 
and  Bicculent,  fo  it  is  very  apt  to  give  and  grow  moifi; 
but  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Beans  receiving  damage, 
if  they  are  Backed  tolerably  dry,  becaufc  the  pods  will 
prelerve  the  Beans  from  injury ;  and  they  will  be 
much  eafier  to  threfii  after  they  have  fweated  in  the 
mow  than  before  ;  and  after  they  have  once  fweated 
and  are  dry  again,  they  never  after  give. 

By  the  new  hufi>andry,  the  produce  has  exceeded 
the  old  by  more  than  ten  bulhels  on  an  acre  ;  and  if 
the  Beans  which  are  cultivated  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod  are  obferved,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than 
half  their  Bems  have  no  Beans  on  them  ;  for  by  Band-, 
ing  clofe,  they  are  drawn  up  very  tall ;  fo  the  tops 
of  the  Balks  only  produce,  and  all  the  lower  part  is 
naked  ;  whereas  in  the  new  method,  they  bear  almoB 
to  the  ground ;  and  as  the  joints  of  the  Bems  arc 
fhorter,  fo  the  Beans  grow  clofer  together  on  the 
Balks. 

In  the  year  1745  I  made  the  following  experiment, 
in  planting  a  piece  of  eleven  acres  of  Beans  in  Berk- 
fhire  ;  the  gentleman’s  bailiff,  who  was  wedded  to 
the  old  pra&ice  of  hufbandry,  was  very  unwilling 
to  depart  from  it ;  and  having  been  an  old  fervant  in 
the  family,  his  maBer  was  inclinable  to  hear  all  he 
could  fay  in  favour  of  his  opinion  :  however,  at  laB  I 
prevailed  on  the  gentleman  to  let  his  bailiff  plant  one 
half  of  the  land  in  his  way,  giving  him  the  choice  which 
half  lie  would  have  :  accordingly  the  land  was  divided 
and  planted ;  but  the  fummer  proving  wet,  the  Beans 
on  that  part  of  the  field  he  had  chofen  grew  fo  tall  and 
rank,  that  they  produced  no  pods  but  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  Balks  j  and  when  they  were  threfhed  out, 
there  was  no  more  than  twenty-two  buBiels  on  an  acre, 
whereas  the  other  half  produced  near  forty. 

[Whatever  the  preceding  crop,  whether  corn,  or 
old  grafs,  plough  but  once  for  planting  Beans,  which 
ihould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  ChriBmas  froBs 
break  up.  Provide  poles  of  flit  deal  planed  ten  feet 
long,  an  inch  thick,  and  two  inches  broad,  bore  holes 
through  them  at  Bxteen  inches  afunder,  pafs  pack¬ 
threads  through  thefe  holes  to  the  length  of  the  lands 
you  are  about  to  plant,  and  there  Ihould  be  a  pole  at 
every  fifty  yards  j  four  Bakes  at  the  corner  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  poles,  fafien  them  to  the  ground,  the  intention 
is  to  keep  the  lines  every  where  at  equal  difiantfes  and 
Braight,  to  facilitate  horfe -hoeing.  Then  women  take 
beans  in  their  aprons,  and  with  a  dibber  pointed  with 
iron,  make  holes  along  the  Brings  with  their  right  hand, 
and  put  the  bean  in  with  their  left ;  while  they  are 
doing  one  fet  of  lines,  another  fhould  be  prepared  fet 
them.  Near  London  they  are  paid  three  fiiillings  and 
three  fliillings  and  fix-pence  a  bufhel  for  planting  ; 
but  where  they  are  not  accufiomed  to  it,  they  do  it  by 
the  day. 

By  the  time  the  cold  eafierly  winds  come  in  the, 
fpring,  they  will  be  high  enough  to  hand  hoe,  if  they 
were  early  planted,-  and  it  is  of  confequence  on  Brong 
foils  to  catch  every  dry  feafon  for  fuch  operations.  The 
hoes  fhould  be  eight  inches  wide,  the  whole  furface  be¬ 
tween  the  rows  carefully  cut,  and  every  weed  eradicat¬ 
ed.  This  hoeing  cofis  near  London,  from  five  fiiillings 
to  leven  fiiillings  and  fixpence  an  acre.  When  the  beans 
are  about  fix  inches  high,  they  flrould  be  horfe-hoed  with 
a  fiiim,  the  cutting  part  ten  or  eleven  inches  wide.  This 
tool  is  cheap,  fimple,  and  not  apt  to  be  out  of  order  j  one 
horfe  draws  it,  which  fhould  be  led  by  a  Careful  perfon, 
another  holding  the  Brim,  and  guiding  it  carefully  in 
the  centre  between  the  rows,  it  cuts  up  all  weeds  ef¬ 
fectually, 
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fc  (finally,  And  loofens  the  earth  two  or  three  inches 
deep ;  in  a  little  time  after  this  operation  the  hand  hoe 
fhould  be  fent  in  again  to  cut  up  what  the  Ihim  may 
have  paffed,  and  to  extraft  the  weeds  that  grow  too 
near  the  Beans,  for  that  tool  to  take  them.  Ifthe  wea¬ 
ther  is  dry  enough,  a  fecond  horfe-hoeing  with  the 
fhim  fhould  follow  when  the  Beans  are  nine  or  ten 
inches  high,  but  if  the  weather  is  wet,  it  mult  be  omit¬ 
ted,  the  hand-hoe  however  rauft  be  kept  at  work 
enough  to  keep  the  Beans  perfectly  free  from  .weeds. . 

Common  Ticks  is  the  Bean  generally  cultivated  in 
Kent,  in  which  county  the  culture  of  this  pulfe  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  bed:  underflood.  It  is  ufed  there  for  fatten¬ 
ing  hogs,  and  as  food  for  horfes.  T.  he  Beans  are  uiual- 
ly  drilled,  dropped  by  hand,  or  boxed,  in  furrows 
eighteen  inches  apart,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four 
bulhels  to  the  acre,  in  february  and  march.  They  are 
generally  hand  and  horfe-hoed  twice,  and  fometimes 
three  times,  and  laftly  hand-weeded.  The  crop  is  reap¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  auguft  or  beginning  of  feptember. 
The  produce  is  from  two  to  fix  quarters  on  an  acre,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftrength  of  the  land  and  the  management. 

May  Beans  are  a  larger  fort  of  Ticks,  and  fomewhat 
earlier  ripe.  They  are  fometimes  very  produ&ive,  but 
being  larger  are  not  fo  heavy,  and  therefore  of  rather 
lefs  value  per  quarter.  Four  bufhels,  and  fometimes 
four  and  a  half  of  this  kind  are  dropped  in  by  hand  on 
an  acre. 

The  EfTex  Ticks  are  much  fmaller  than  the  Com¬ 
mon  Tick,  and  of  a  rounder  fhape.  They  ripen  fix  or 
eight  days  later  than  that,  and  are  not  fo  productive, 
but  more  valuable,  being  heavier. 

The  French  Ticks  are  {till  fmaller,  being  only  as  big 
as  a  moderate-fixed  Pea,  and  nearly  circular :  this 
ripens  the  lateft  of  any  fort,  but  is  moft  valuable  when 
•dry,  on  account  of  its  great  weight.  They  will  grow 
on  fome  forts  of  poor  land,  but  they  are  not  very  pro¬ 
ductive.  Three  bufhels  of  thefc  fmall  forts  are  fufficient 
to  feed  an  acre  when  drilled  ■,  which  is  the  belt  method 
by  far  of  putting  them  in. 

The  Toker  is  the  largeft  Garden  Bean,  and  fome¬ 
what  of  an  oval  fhape.  Many  are  found  an  inch  and 
half  in  length.  The  Beans  are  dropped  by  hand  in 
rows  about  twenty  inches  apart,  as  loon  as  the  land  is 
fufficiently  dry  in  the  fpring.  The  quantity  of  feed 
about  five  and  a  half  or  fix  bulhels  to  the  acre.  This 
crop  is  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds  during  the  fum- 
mer,  and  is  pulled  up  by  hand  in  harveft :  it  is  fet  up 
in  lumps  of  a  flieaf  at  a  place  to  dry,  in  a  conical  form, 
the  butt-end  being  fpread  out  as  wide  as  poffible,  to 
prevent  their  being  blowm  down.  They  are  threfhed 
by  the  flail,  and  cleaned  with  the  cafting-fhovel  and 
fpry,  like  the  other  forts  ;  and  then  culled  by  women, 
to  take  out  every  rotten  and  ftained  Bean,  before  they 
are  fent  to  market.  The  produce  is  from  three  to  ten 
quarters  on  an  acre. 

The  Windfor  Bean  is  fomewhat  lefs,  not  fo  long,  and 
more  approaching  to  a  fquare  form.  It  is  managed  in 
every  refpeCt  as  the  Toker,  only  requiring  a  little  lefs 
feed.  Its  produce  is  generally  fomewhat  lefs,  and  its 
value  a  little  more. 

The  Long-pod  is  about  half  the  fize  of  the  Toker  : 
it  is  an  earlier  fort,  and  much  ufed  by  the  London  gar¬ 
deners.  Four  bufhels  and  a  half  to  the  acre  is  dropped 
by  hand  in  rows  eighteen  inches  apart.  It  is  managed 
as  the  other  garden  Beans,  and  the  produce  is  from 
three  to  fix  quarters. 

The  Spanifh  or  Lifbon  is  a  {till  fmaller  kind,  and  ri¬ 
pens  about  the  fame  time.  The  Mazagan  is  the  irnal- 
left  and  earlieft  ripe. 

The  Spanifh  is  dropped  in  by  hand,  about  four 
bufhels  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  in  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart.  The  Mazagan  is  frequently  drilled  four  bufhels 
to  the  acre.  Thefe  two  forts  are  reaped  as  common 
Beans :  the  produce  of  the  firft  is  from  three  to  five 


-or  tne  ice 


quarters,  and  fometimes  much  more  . — wc 
from  two  quarters  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half0. 

Mr.  Mar  fir  all,  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  Gloce 
tnire,  has  detailed  the  cultivation  of  pulfe  in  the  va 
vjlocefier. 
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It  invariably  fucceeds  a  corn  crop  :  namely,  wheat 
in  the  old  fallow  field  courfe ;  barley  in  the  new ;  and 
either  wheat  or  barley  on  the  every  year’s  lands. 

They  begin  ploughing  as  foon  after  Chriftmas  as  the 
feafon  will  permit,  fetching  up  the  foil  as  deep  as  the 
plough  will  turn  it ;  nine,  ten  or  more  inches  deep  ; 
and  let  it  lie  in  whole  furrow  to  take  the  froft. 

They  begin  about  Candlemas,  or  as  foon  after  as 
the  land  can  be  got  upon  with  the  harrow's,  to  break 
the  plits  and  level  the  furface  for  the  fetters.  The  foils 
of  this  vale  moftly  fall  like  lime  after  being  frozen ; 
fo  that  once  going  over  with  the  harrows  is  fufficient 
to  reduce  the  furface  to  powder  as  fine  as  allies,  leav¬ 
ing  not  the  trace  of  a  whole  furrow. 

Setting  is  done  by  women.  The  method  varies  in 
different  parts  of  the  diftridt.  In  the  central  and 
fouthern  quarters,  they  fet  acrofs  the  ridges  by  the  eye, 
without  a  line.  About  Cheltenham  and  along  the 
northern  border,  they  fet  along  the  ridges  by  a  line. 
About  Tewkfbury,  and  towards  Deerhurff,  it  is  com¬ 
mon  to  fet  by  a  line,  acrofs  the  ridges. 

In  theory,  a  line  appears  to  be  neceffary.  Women 
however,  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  fetting 
without  one,  fet  pretty  regularly  by  the  eye  ;  and  the 
young  ones  are  trained  up,  by  putting  one  of  them  be¬ 
tween  two  who  are  experienced. 

Each  fetter  has  a  fetting  pin,  and  a  fatchel,  (provin- 
ciaily  tuckin.)  The  fetting-pin  refembles  the  gardener’s 
dibble :  but  it  has  a  crofs-pin  or  half  crutch  near  the 
top,  to  relt  the  palm  upon ;  and  a  groove  on  each  fide 
of  the  main  pin  to  receive  the  forefinger  and  thumb  : 
the  length  of  the  dibble  is  about  eight  inches ;  of  the 
handle  about  four. 

In  letting  the  women  walk  fideway,  to  the  right,  with 
their  faces  toward  the  ground  which  is  fet :  the  laft  row 
therefore  is  immediately  under  the  eye,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  fetting  another  row,  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is 
readily  overcome  by  pradtice. 

The  diftance  between  the  rows  varies  from  ten  to 
fourteen  inches  :  twelve  may  be  confidered  as  the  pre¬ 
vailing  width.  The  diftance  in  the  rows  about  two 
inches.  The  holes  about  two  inches  deep :  and  one 
Bean  dropped  in  each  hole. 

The  quantity  of  feed  from  two  bufhels  and  a  half  to 
three  bufhels  on  an  acre. 

The  price  of  fetting,  fixteen  to  eighteen  pence  a 
bufhel :  coding  from  three  fhillings  and  fixpence  to 
four  fhillings  and  fixpence  an  acre. 

Covering  generally  done  with  tined  harrows,  drawn 
once  in  a  place  :  but  if  the  foil  be  fo  light  that  the  tines 
pull  up  the  Beans,  a  thorn-harrow  is  made  life  of. 

Prefently  after  the  Beans  are  above  ground,  the  fur¬ 
face  is  fometimes  loofened  with  the  harrow,  previous  to 
the  hoeing.  The  method  of  doing  which  is  the  com¬ 
mon  one  pradtifed  by  gardeners  in  drilled  crops.  The 
width  of  the  hoe  is  five  inches. 

The  fecond  hoeing  fhould  be  deferred  as  long  as  it 
can  be  with  fafety  ;  but  it  ought  always  to  be  finifhed 
before  the  Beans  begin  to  bloffom.  In  this  hoeing, 
the  rows  muff  be  carefully  hand-weeded.  Both  of 
them  are  fiat,  without  earthing  up.  the  Beans.  The 
price  of  both,  including  hand-pulling,  is  fix  fhillings  an 
acre  :  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  crop,  and  its  de¬ 
gree  of  foulncfs. 

A  fhort,  low-podded  crop  is  mown,  ufually  with  a 
naked  feythe  :  but  tall  Beans  are  ufu/dly  cut  with  a 
reaping-hook,  and  a  hooked  flick.  In  the  former  cafe 
they  are  gathered  into  rows  with  forks,  and  then  into 
wads  or  bundles : — in  the  latter,  they  are  either  bound  in 
fheaves,  and  fet  up  in  (hocks ;  or  more  ufually  in 
hackles,  or  one  enormous  conical  fheaf. 

They  are  ufed  for  feeding  horfes  and  fatting  hogs ; 
and  are  bought  up  in  great  quantities  at  Briftol  for  the 
inns,  and  for  Guinea  fliips,  as  food  for  the  negroes,  in 
their  paffage  from  Africa  to  the  Weft  Indies. 

The  produce  is  about  three  quarters  an  acre  :  four 
quarters,  (or  thirty-eight  Wincheffer  bufhels,)  are  not 
a  very  extraordinary  crop  ;  though  much  of  the  land 
has  borne  Beans  every  third  year,  and  fome  of  it  per¬ 
haps  every  fecond  year,  during  a  fucceffion  of  ages  d. 
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Beans  are  excellent  on  Itrong  clays,  and  wet  loams  as 
a  preparation  for  wheat,  inftead  of  a  fallow.  The  thick 
lhade  from  this  crop  cauies  a  putrid  fermentation  in  the 
height  of  fummer,  opens  the  land,  and  loofens  the  foil. 
On  this  theory,  Mr.  Fifke,  in  march  1767,  mucked  fix 
acres  of  barley  ftubble,  and  fet  it  with  Windfor  Beans. 
The  produce  was  twenty-four  quarters,  twenty-three  of 
■Which  were  fold  to  a  gardener  at  Bury  for  thirty-fix 
Ihillings  the  quarter. 

October  following,  the  fame  field  was  fown  with 
wheat :  the  produce  upwards  of  three  quarters  on  the 
acre ;  which  was  more  by  half  a  quarter  than  any  that 
year  from  a  clean  fallow; 

March  1768,  fixteen  acres  were  fet  with  the  common 
Horfe  B  can,  upon  an  oat-ftubble,  ploughed  at  michael- 
mas,  and  mucked  before  the  fetting  :  the  produce  four 
quarters  and  a  half  to  the  acre.  Wheat  fucceeded, 
which  was  the  bell;  in  the  parifh. 

In  1782,  to  prove  the  ufe  of  the  bean  culture  as  a 
preparation  for  barley,  four  acres  in  an  eight  acre  field 
were  fown  with  turneps ;  two  were  fet  with  Tick  Beans ; 
and  two  acres  were  a  clean  fallow.  The  Beans  were 
kept  clean  :  the  turneps  were  hoed3  and  fed  off  with 
fheep.  The  fpring  following,  the  whole  field  was  fown 
with  barley  :  that  after  Beans  was  the  belt ;  after  the 
fallow  next ;  after  turneps  by  much  the  work. 

In  the  culture  of  Beans,  they  mult  be  kept  clean, 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  hoeing  early  ;  and  they 
mull  be  manured  for  plentifully,  twenty-five  three-horfe 
loads  of  compoft  earth  and  dung  to  the  acre  ;  in  order 
that  a  large  crop  may  be  obtained,  which  is  not  only  of 
great  importance  in  itfelf,  but  alfo  to  that  which  is  to 
fucceed  j  for  every  bufhel  gained  in  the  crop  of  Beans, 
is  a  certain  gain  in  the  wheat  or  barley  which  follows c. 

Vi  cia.  See  Aftragalus ,  Ervum ,  Galega,  Lathy r us. 

Viciae  fimilis.  See  Lathyrus  amphicarpos. 

Victorialis.  See  Allium  &  Gladiolus. 

Vidara.  See  Rhamnus. 

Vidi-Marum.  See  Cordia  Myxa. 

VILLARIA.  (So  named  by  Schreber,  in  honour  of  Monf. 
Villars ,  phyfician  to  the  military  hofpital  at  Grenoble , 
&c.  Author  of  Hilloire  des  plantes  de  Dauphine, 
1786.  8°) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1514. 

Clafl.  22.  5.  Dioecia  Pentandria, 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  fpreading,  per¬ 
manent  :  Jegments  roundilh,obtufe,  concave,  coriaceous, 
thinner  at  the  edge,  almoll  equal :  two  more  interior. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  obtufe,  flat,  fpreading,  coria¬ 
ceous,  thinner  at  the  edge,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
permanent. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  erect,  fmaller  by  half 
than  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh,  twin. 

Pist.  Germ  orbicular,  deprdfed.  Style  very  fhort.  Stigma 
capitate. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  as  in  the  Male. 

Cor.  as  in  the  Male. 

Lb e diary  leaflets  five,  ovate,  obtufe,  erect,  alternate  with 

the  petals  and  fhorter  than  them,  permanent. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-turbinate.  Style  very  fhort,  fcarcely 
any.  Stigma  capitate,  fubtrifid. 

Per.  Berry  fubglobular,  pointed  with  the  permanent 
.  ftyle,  three-celled. 

Seeds  folitary.] 

VfNCA.  ( From  vinco  or  vincio;  becaufe  it fubdues  other 
plants  by  its  creeping ,  or  binds  them  by  its  runners.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  295.  Reich,  n.  322.  Schreb.  n.  419. 

Gxrtn.  t.  1 17.  faff.  144.  Pervinca  Tournef.  t.  45. 
Clalf.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia, 

Nat.  Order  of  Contorts.  Apocinete  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted,  erect,  acute,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-peialled,  falver-lhaped  :  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx,  cylindric  below,  wider  above,  marked  with  five 
lines,  the  mouth  a  pentagon  :  border  horizontal,  five- 
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parted  •>  Jegments  fattened  to  the  apex  of  the  tube,  wider 
outwards  and  obliquely  truncate, 

Staw.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  infiexed  and  retroflex- 
ed.  Anthers  membranaceous,  obtufe,  ereft,  curved 
in,  fafiniferous  on  both  fides  at  the  edge. 

Pist  .Germs  two,  roundifh,  with  two  roundifh  little 
bodies  lying  by  their  fides.  Styli  one  common  to  both, 
cylindric,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma,  capitate,  con¬ 
cave,  placed  on  a  flat  ring. 

Per.  Follicles  two,  round,  long,  acuminate,  erect,  one- 
valved,  opening  longitudinally. 

Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  cylindric,  grooved,  naked. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Contorted.  Follicles  two,  eredt.  Seeds  naked, 

SPECIES. 

i;  Vinca  minor.  Small  Periwinkle. 

Lin.  Jpec.  304.  Reich.  1.  593.  Willd.  I.  1232. 
hort.  cliff.  77.  upf.  63.  mat.  med.  71.  Hudf.  angl. 
91.  Wither.  arr.  ed.  3.  268.  Smith  brit.  270. 
engl.  bot.t.  917.  Curt.  land.  3.  t.  16.  172.  Light/, 
/cot.  147.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  218.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  245.  Abbot,  bed/,  n.  182.  Hoffm.  germ.  83. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  95.  2.  243.  Pollich  pal.  n.  241. 
Leers herborn.  n.  152.  Knock,  files,  n.  365.  Neck, 
gallob.  126.  Villars  dauph.  2.  486.  Ludw.  eft. 
t.7$.  Kniph.  cent.  \.  n.  97,  98,  99.  Berg.phyt. 
2.  177.  Plenck.  ic.  t.  113.  Blackw.t.  59. 
Pervinca  minor.  Scop.  cam.  n.  273.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 

369.  Hall.  helv.  n.  572.  Ger.  prov.  32 6.  1. 

P.  vulgaris  anguftifolia,  flore  cteruieo.  Tournef.  inf . 

I2G. 

Vinca  pervinca  minor.  Ger.  747.  emac.  894.  1.  Rati 
fyn  .268. 

V.  pervinca  vulgaris.  Park.theat.  381./.  1. 

Clematis.  Matth.  956. 

C.  daphnoides;  Hod.  pempt.  405.- — minor.  Bauh. 

pin  301.  Bauh.  hifi.  3  130.  Raiihifl.  1091. 
Stems  procumbent ,  leaves  elliptic-lanceolate  fmooth  at  the 
edge ,  flowers  peduncled,  calyx- teeth  lanceolate. 

2.  Vinca  major.  Great  Periwinkle. 

L.in.fpec.  304 .  fy  ft.  252.  Reich.  1.  593.  Willd.  1. 
1233.  Liu df.  angl.  91.  IVither.  arr.ed .3.  269. 
Smith  brit.  270.  engl.  bot.  t.  5 14.  Curt.  lend.  4.  t. 
19.  222.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  219.  Sibth.  oxon. 
n.  246.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  183.  Villars  dauph.  2. 
486.  Fabric,  helmfl.  ed.  2.  252.  Pallas  it.  3. 
585.  Hesfont.  atlant.  1.  206.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  59. 
Plenck  ic.t.  1 1 4.  Regnault  ic. 

Pervinca  major.  Scop.  cam.  n.  274.  Allien,  pedem.  n. 

370.  Hall.  helv.  n.  573.  Ger.  prov.  326.  1.  var. 
P.  vulgaris  latifolia,  flore  c^ruleo.  Tournef.  infl.  119. 

G arid.  aix.  t.  81. 

Clematis  daphnoides  major.  Bauh.  pin.  302.  Bauh. 
hifl.  2,  132.  Hod.  pempt.  406.  1.  Ger.  emac.  894. 
2.  Raii  hifl.  1091.  fyn.  268.  Mor.hift.f.  15./. 

2./.  1. 

C.  daphn.  latifolia.  Cluj.  hifl.  1.  121.  2.  Park,  theat. 
381.  2.  _ 

C.  fi  Pervinca  major.  Lob.  cbf.  360.  2.  ic.  636. 

Stems  nearly  ere  SI ,  leaves  ovate  ciliate,  flowers  peduncled, 
calyx-teeth  briftle-fhaped  elongated. 

[3.  Vinca  lutea.  Yellow  Periwinkle. 

Lin.  fpec.  304.  Reich.  1.  594.  Willd.  1.  1233, 
amoen.  4.  30 7* 

Apocynum  icandens,  falicis  folio,  flore  amplo  piano, 
Catefb.  car.  2.  /.  53. 

Stem  twining ,  leaves  oblong.  ] 

4.  Vinca  rolea.  Madagafcar  Periwinkle. 

Lin.  fpec.  305.  Reich.  1.  594.  Willd.  r.  1233, 
Garin.  fruft.  2.  172.  Mill.  fig.  124.  t.  186. 
Kniph.  cent.  8.  n.  99.  Thunb.  jap.  1 10.  Lour . 

cochinch.  118.  ed.  Willd.  146.  Curt,  magaz.  t. 
248. 

Stem  fuffrutefeent  erebl ,  flozvers  in  pairs  feflile ,  leaves 
ovate-oblong ,  petioles  two-toothed  at  the  bafle. 

[5.  Vinca  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Periwinkle. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  296.  Retz.  off.  2.  14.  n.  33.  &  3. 

n.  38.  Willd. fpec.  1234. 

V.  pufilla.  Lin. Jyft.  2 52/uppl,  166.  Murr.  in  comm, 
gott.  1772.  p.  66.  t.  4./.  1, 
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Cupa-Veela.  Rheed .  mal.  9.  61.  /.  33. 

Stem  herbaceous  ercff,  leaves  lanceolate  acute. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  perennial,  creeping  with  branched  fibres. 
The  whole  plant  fmooth  and  fhining.  Stems  round, 
{lender,  leafy,  ered  when  in  flower,  from  nine  inches 
to  a  foot  in  height,  and  much  higher  when  fupported  by 
bufhes,  marked  on  each  fide  with  a  groove  faintly  lm- 
prefied;  after  flowering,  proftrate,  elongated,  taking 
root  at  their  joints.  Mr.  Woodward  remarks,  that  the 
flowering-ftem  is  upright  in  the  fpring,  but  that  in  au¬ 
tumn  the  flowers  are  borne  on  the  fhoots  of  the  yeai, 
which  are  trailing.  Leaves  oppofite,  on  footftalks 
about  one  fourth  the  length  or  the  leaves,  which  are 
quite  entire,  evergreen,  fhining,  fomewhat  like  thofe  or 
Privet,  not  having  the  fringed  edge  obfervable  in  V. 
major.  Flowers  axillary,  alternate,  folitary,  void  of 
j’cent,  on  nearly  upright  peduncles,  almoft  twice  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  round,  Imooth  and  fhining.  Calyx 
belkfhaped,  five-cleft,  fmooth,  with  fhort  lanceolate 
fegments ;  much  Ihorter  and  lefs  tapering  than  in  V . 
major.  Corolla  blue  with  a  white  eye,  varying  to  pur¬ 
ple  and  white  j  of  a  darker  colour  and  lmaller  fize 
than  in  V.  major  f. 

This  plant,  like  many  others  which  run  much  at 
the  root,  feldom  produces  its  follicles.  Mr.  Cui  tis 
and  Dr.  Smith  inform  us,  that  they  have  never  feen 
them.  Tournefortfays  that  he  never  faw  any  fruit  in 
Provence  or  Languedoc,  where  this  plant  is  veiy  com¬ 
mon,  nor  about  Lifbon  ;'  that  Casfalpinus  is  the  only 
author  who  has  defcribed  it,  and  that  he  obtained  that 
which  is  engraved  in  his  Elements  by  fetting  the  plant 
in  a  pot  with  little  earth.  Miller  did  not  fucceed  that 
way,  but  by  cutting  off  all  the  lateral  fhoots.  Leers 
affirms  that  the  follicles  are  always  two-feeded. 

Whoever,  fays  Mr.  Curtis,  looks  into  the  tube  of 
this  flower  with  any  degree  of  attention,  muft  be  (truck 
with  the  wifdom  (hewn  in  the  formation  of  the  parts 
contained  within  it.  Each  anther  is  terminated  by  a 
membrane  which  bends  over  at  top,  and  the  membranes 
of  all  the  anthers  clofing  together,  effedually  feclude 
every  thing  that  might  injure  the  parts  of  the  fruftifica- 
tion  below  them.  The  filaments  fomewhat  refemble  in 
fhape  a  note  of  interrogation ;  the  anthers  in  ftrudure 
are  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  violet,  and  open  inward¬ 
ly  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  ftyle,  which  in  moft  flowers 
is  broad  eft  at  top,  is  here  the  flendereft  ;  they  are  two 
in  number,  but  lo  clofely  united,  that  without  a  mag¬ 
nifier,  the  divifion  is  fcarcely  to  be  perceived  ;  the  ftig- 
mas,  according  to  Linneus,  are  two,  it  is  moft  probable 
however,  that  the  loweft,  which  is  flat  with  a  glutinous 
edge,  and  forms  a  kind  of  ring  round  the  ftyle,  is  the 
true  ftigma ;  the  top  is  a  little  elevated  above  this,  and 
appears  like  a  round  white  ball,  which  when  magnified, 
is  found  to  conlift  of  a  number  of  hairs  diverging  from 
one  centre,  and  is  a  very  pleafing  fight  in  the  micro- 
fcope. 

The  fmall  Periwinkle  varies  much  in  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  pale  blue,  purple,  and  white  ;  they  are  alfo 
double  ;  and  the  foliage  is  fometimes  variegated,  either 
with  white  or  yellow  ftripes. 

At  the  foot  of  a  fheltered  hedge  expofed  to  the 
morning  fun,  it  flourifhes  very  much,  efpecially  if  the 
ioil  be  moift;  the  flowers  are  there  very  ornamental 
in  fpring,  and  continue  a  month  or  fix  weeks  \  They 
appear  earlier  than  thofe  of  V.  major. 

Native  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy, 
Britain,  &c. 

Mr.  Curtis  fays  he  has  noticed  it  only  in  one  fpot 
near  London  ;  in  the  hedge  of  a  field  on  the  left  hand 
fide  of  Lordfhip  lane  near  Dulwich,  where  it  had  every 
appearance  of  being  wild.  Merret  however  found  it 
on  the  weft  of  Hampftead  heath,  and  Dr,  Milne  in 
many  other  places,  as  in  Bellfize  lane,  on  the  left  hand 
in  going  from  Primrofe  hill  to  Hampftead,  in  great 
abundance  ;  under  the  paling  of  Clandon  Place  park  ; 
m  a  lane  betwixt  Hayes  church  in  Kent  and  the  com- 
mon  >  at  Addington  j  below  Single  well  church  near 

f  Smith  Brit,  and  cngl.  bot.  Curt.  lond.  t  Tourn,  par. 

h  Curt,  lojid. 


Gravefend,  plentifully ;  a  mile  beyond  Bexley  on  th<* 
Dartford  Road;  by  the  fide  of  the  paling  ofMiftley 
park  ;  between  Milton  near  Swanfcomb  and  Knock- 
hall  ;  at  the  bottom  of  a  lane  leading  from  Ekham 
to  Southend,  in  the  Foot’s  Cray  road ;  about  a  mile 
from  Sydenham  ;  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
Croydon,  in  the  way  to  C’oombe ;  at  Cobham  in 
Surry;  between  Wakhamftow  and  Low  Layton; 
and  on  a  cliff  near  Stone  church,  among  the  bufhes. 
Blackftone  perceived  it  in  a  lane  leading  from  Ux¬ 
bridge  moor  to  Iver  heath,  and  in  a  little  grove  near 
Breakfpears,  Middlefex.  Mr.  Warner  found  it  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  footway  from  Woodford 'to  the 
church,  and  on  the  iflands  in  his  own  gravel-pit  pond. 
In  the  Feverfham  catalogue  it  is  mentioned  as  growing 
in  Hay’s  wood,  near  Southftreet,  Bcdton.  Near  Lewes 
in  Suflfex.  By  Honingham  church,  Norfolk,  plenti¬ 
fully,  and  in  feveral  lanes  in  that  parifh,  undoubtedly 
wijd,  according  to  Dr.  Smith.  In  Earfham  wood,  by 
Mr.  Woodward.  In  Cambridgefhire,  under  a  hedge 
by  Maid’s  Caufeway,  near  the  town  at  Cherry  Hinton, 
near  the  church,  and  at  Triplow- Potton  and  Afpley  in 
Bed  ford  (hire,  by  Dr.  Abbot.  In  Magdalen  College 
walks,  between  Wolvercot  and  Yarnton,  and  Corn- 
bury,  Oxfordfhire,  by  Dr.  Sibthorp.  Rainfal  brow 
near  Manchefter,  by  Mr.  Caley.  Near  Rippon  in 
Yorklhire,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dalton  and  Mr.  W. 
Brunton,  perfectly  wild  In  Coryton  woods,  Scotland, 
by  Dr.  Parfons. 

It  was  found  with  a  white  flower,  at  Chikington,  four 
miles  from  Lewes,  by  Mr.  Woolgar,  of  the  latter 
place  :  and  with  a  ftriped  leaf,  in  the  field-way  from 
Hampftead  to  Willfdon  ;  at  Weft  Wickham  in  Kent  ; 
in  a  wood  near  Erith ;  about  half  a  mile  from  Totten¬ 
ham  ;  at  Clandon  place ;  and  at  Cobham,  by  Dr. 
Milne  and  Mr.  Alex.  Gordon '. 

1.  This  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the  preceding.. 
Stems  ered,  finally  rooting  at  the  end.  Leaves  broad- 
ovate  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  of  a  thick  con¬ 
fidence,  finely  fringed  with  fhort  rigid  hairs  at  the 
edge,  on  thick  footftalks.  Flowers  folitary,  alternate, 
on  peduncles  half  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Calyx- 
teeth  elongated,  briftle-fhaped,  often  ciliate,  fpreading 
at  the  tip.  Corolla  fine  purplifh  blue,  twifted.  Fol¬ 
licles  very  fmooth  and  fhining,  awl-fhaped  at  the  top, 
divaricating.  Seeds  moftly  two,  one  above  the  other, 
oblong,  with  a  longitudinal  groove  at  top,  roughifh, 
but  naked  k.  Calyx  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla ; 
which  is  woolly  within  juft  above  the  anthers.  Corolla 
blue  with  a  blufh  of  purple.  Petioles  long  l. 

Flowering-ftems  two  feet  high  and  upwards,  round 
but  the  fides  alternately  fomewhat  flattened,  fmooth, 
dotted  with  red;  other  ftems,  producing  no  flowers, 
creep  on  the  ground  or  climb  up  neighbouring  plants. 
Peduncles  longer  than  the  leaves.  Flowers  large,  pale 
blue  with  a  whitifh  mouth  m  ;  varying  to  white.  The 
foliage  alfo  is  fometimes  ftriped. 

Linneus,  (in  fyft.  veg.)  aflerts  this  to  be  a  variety 
of  the  minor.  And  Monf.  Gerard  (in  Flora  Gallo- 
Provinc.)  fays,  that  nature  has  not  put  any  limits  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  feem  however  to  be  as  diftind  as 
many  other  fpecies  of  natural  genera.  Haller’s  re¬ 
mark  of  the  fringe  at  the  edge  of  the  leaves  in  this, 
would  be  Tufficient  to  diftinguifh  them,  if  there  were 
nothing  elle ;  but  feveral  other  marks  are  fpecified 
above. 

Native  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Algiers.  With  us  it  is  more  common  in  a 
wild  ftate  than  the  preceding,  in  moift  woods,  and 
hedges.  Mr.  Curtis  noticed  it  near  London,  under 
Lord  Stormont’s  park  pales,  between  Wandfworth  and 
Putney  common,  and  in  a  field  near  Beckenham  in 
Kent,  where  it  was  certainly  wild.  Dr.  Milne  found 
it  moft  abundantly  between  that  village  and  Croydon, 
and  near  Beckenham  church,  and  in  innumerable  other 
places  in  Kent,  Surry,  Eflex,  and  Middlefex.  It  was 
obferved  by  How,  who  publifhed  his  Phytologia  in 
1650,  near  Kingfland,  whence  it  is  now  doubtlels  ex- 

‘  Indigenous  Botany,  p.  308.  k  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot. 
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tfrpatcd.  This  was  probably  the  firft  notice  of  its  be¬ 
ing  found  wild  in  England  ;  fmcc  Gerarde  and  Parkin- 
fon  give  no  hint  of  its  being  fo.  Even  Ray,  in 
his  hiftory  (1688)  does  not  mark  it  as  an  Englilh 
plant.  Plot  (1677)  found  it  between  Wolvercot  and 
Yarnton,  in  Oxfordfhire,  where  Sibthorp  marks  the 
minor.  Near  Colchefter,  by  Dr.  Richardfon.  In  the 
way  from  Knowlton  to  Deal,  and  in  a  lane  before  you 
come  to  Foot’s  Cray  from  Roehill,  by  Mr.  James 
Sherard  n.  In  a  meadow  near  Harefield  church,  by 
Blackftone.  Near  Walthamttow,  by  Warner.  Southorp 
in  Northamptonlhire,  by  Morton.  Obferved  by  Pro- 
feffor  JohnMartyn,  before  1732,  at  Madingley  in  the 
way  to  Drayton,  on  the  outfide  of  St.  John’s  College, 
and  in  many  other  places  in  Cam  bridge  fhire.  At 
Coton  in  the  fame  county,  near  the  church  in  1759, 
at  Girton,  Whittlesford,  Rampton,  and  Bottifham,  by 
Mr.  Relhan.  At  Ravenfden  and  Clapham  in  Bedford- 
Ihire,  by  Dr.  Abbot.  In  a  grove  at  Thorpe,  near  Nor¬ 
wich,  by  Mr.  Woodward.  In  Magdalen  College  walks, 
Oxford,  by  Dr.  John  Sibthorp.  In  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
to  the  fouth  of  Yarmouth,  plentifully,  by  Dr.  Wither¬ 
ing. 

It  having  been  doubted  whether  thefe  plants  are 
really  wild  in  England,  I  have  given  the  above  nume¬ 
rous  places  of  growth.  They  probably  efcaped  original¬ 
ly  out  of  gardens,  and  increafing  fo  readily  have 
gradually  diffufed  themfelves.  However  that  may 
be,  having  been  noticed  in  a  wild  ftate,  during  a  cen  - 
tury  and  half,  they  may  now  fairly  be  reputed  indi¬ 
genous.  It  flowers  in  may.] 

As  thefe  plants  delight  to  grow  under  the  cover  of 
trees  and  bullies,  they  may  be  made  ornamental  in  large 
gardens,  if  they  are  planted  on  the  verges  of  wilder- 
nefles,  where  they  will  fpread  and  cover  the  ground : 
and  as  their  leaves  continue  green  all  the  year,  they  will 
have  a  good  effcdt  in  winter,  and  their  flowers  appear¬ 
ing  great  part  of  fummer,  will  add  to  the  variety. 

[3.  This  has  the  appearance  of  an  Echites.  Native 
of  Carolina.] 

4.  Stem  upright,  branching,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
when  young,  fucculent,  jointed,  purple  ;  but  as  the 
plant  advances  the  lower  parts  become  woody.  The 
branches  have  the  joints  very  clofe,  are  covered  with  a 
fmooth  purple  bark,  and  have  oblong,  ovate,  entire 
leaves,  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  and 
half  broad,  fmooth  and  fucculent,  fetting  pretty  clofe  to 
the  branches.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  on  very  fhort 
peduncles :  tube  long  and  flender ;  brim  fpreading 
open  flat,  divided  into  five  broad  obtufe  fegments, 
which  are  reflexed  at  their  points.  The  upper  furface 
of  the  petal  is  of  a  bright  crimfon  or  peach  colour,  and 
their  under  fide  pale  flefh-colour.  There  is  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  flowers,  from  february  to  the  end  of  odtober. 
Thofe  which  appear  early  in  the  fummer  are  fucceeded 
by  taper  feed-veffels,  filled  with  roundifli  black  feeds, 
which  ripen  in  autumn. 

[Stem  fomewhat  rigid,  round,  fmooth  and  even. 
Leaves  oppofite,  lanceolate-oval,  coriaceous  with  a 
white  midrib  :  the  petioles  have  a  toothlet  on  each  fide 
at  the  bafe.  Flowers  axillary,  feffile  in  pairs.  The 
calyx  ends  in  five  awl-fnaped  bridles.  Corolla  falver- 
fhaped ;  fegments  half-fickle-lhaped,  obtufe,  mu- 
cronate,  rofe-coloured  with  a  dark-purple  eye  0  and  a 
white  circle  within  it. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  the  flowers  do  not  always 
grow  in  pairs.  It  varies  with  a  v/hite  flower,  having 
the  eye  only  purple. 

Follicles  two,  fmall,  round,  fubclavate,  ftriated,  pu- 
befcent,  half- two- celled,  opening  by  the  inner  fide  : 
partition  narrow,  doubled,  taking  its  rife  from  the  fu¬ 
ture  plaited  inwards.  Seeds  from  fixteen  to  twenty  in 
each  follicle,  fmall, ovate,  acuminate  above,  on  one  fide 
grooved  and  rugged  with  lharp  tubercles,  on  the  other 
fide  fmooth  in  the  middle  and  having  a  fmall  umbilical 
teat,  of  a  chefnut-brown  or  blackilh  colour,  and  bald  : 
they  are  fattened  longitudinally  on  each  fide  of  the  par¬ 
tition  p.] 

The  feeds  of  this  beautiful  plant  came  originally 
from  the  Eland  of  Madagafcar  to  the  royal  garden  at 

"  Raiifyn,  *  Linn.  fpec.  p  Gxrtner. 
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Paris,  and  were  communicated  by  Monf.  Richard  to 
Mr.  Miller,  who  cultivated  them  in  1757.  [It  has 

fince  been  found  in  Java,  China,  Cochinchina  and 
Japan. 

5.  The  other  fpecies  are  perennial,  this  is  annual. 
Stem  a  fpan  high,  quadrangular.  Flowers  at  the  fides, 
and  often  at  the  top,  in  pairs,  peduncled.  Corolla  of 
the  fame  fize  and  colour  with  that  of  Lithofpermum 
officinale  L 

Stem  branched,  even.  Leaves  finUate*toothed,  fome¬ 
what  rugged.  Flowers  ufually  in  pairs,  on  fhort  pedi¬ 
cels,  axillary,  in  a  briftiy  involucre,  fmall  with  a  lon°- 
tube.  Follicles  linear,  ftriated,  as  it  were  jointed  r. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Sent  from  Tranquebar 
by  the  indefatigable  Konig.  It  is  there  a  trcublefome 
v/eed  in  the  gardens. — Introduced  in  1778  by  Sir 
Jofeph  Banks.  It  flowers  here  in  auguft  7  ] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

I.  2,  Thefe  are  eafily  propagated  by  their  trailing 
ftaiks,  which  put  out  roots  very  freely  :  and  if  the  ftalks 
of  the  large  fort  are  laid  in  the  ground,  they  will  root 
very  foon,  and  may  be  cut  off  and  tran (planted  where 
they  are  to  remain,  and  when  they  are  once  rooted, 
they  will  fpread  and  multiply  very  faff  without  farther 
care. 

4.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the 
fpring,  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  trans¬ 
plant  them  on  to  a  frefh  hot-bed,  at  about  four  inches 
diftance,  (hading  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root : 
then  treat  them  in  the  fame  way  as  other  natives  of 
warm  countries  ;  taking  great  care  to  prevent  their 
drawing  up  weak,  and  not  giving  them  too  much  v/ater. 
When  the  plants  have  obtained  ftrength,  take  them  up 
carefully  with  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  plant  them 
in  pots  filled  with  good  earth,  and  plunge  them  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed  to  facilitate  their  taking  new  root,  ob~ 
ferving  to  fcreen  them  from  the  fun,  and  when  they  are 
well  rooted  to  enure  them  gradually  to  bear  the  open 
air :  but  unlefs  the  fummer  prove  warm,  thefe  plants 
fhould  not  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  for  they  will  not 
thrive  if  they  are  expofed  to  cold  or  wet ;  therefore 
during  the  fummer  they  fhould  be  placed  in  an  airy 
glafs-cafe,  and  in  winter  they  mutt  be  removed  into 
the  (love,  where  the  air  is  kept  to  a  temperate  heat. 

It  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  cuttings  planted  in  pots 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months.  Plunge  the  pots 
into  a  moderate  hot  bed,  and  if  they  are  clofely  cover¬ 
ed  with  bell  or  hand-glaffes,  they  will  put  out  roots 
the  more  readily  :  when  they  have  fo  done,  they  mutt 
be  gradually  hardened,  and  afterwards  planted  in  pots 
and  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  the  feedling  plants. 
[Vincetoxicum.  See  AJclepas. 

Vine.  See  Vitis. 

VIoLA.  (Said  to  be  from  the  Greek  Iou.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1007 •  Reich,  n.,  1092.  Schreb.  n.  1364. 
Tournef  t.  236.  JuJf.  294.  G serin,  t.  112.  Cal- 
ceolar  ia  Loefl. 

ClafT.  19.  6.  Syngenefia  Monogamia— potius  Pentan- 
dria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Campanacea.  Cifti  Juffi 
generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  fhort,  permanent:  leafets 
ovate-oblong,  erect,  more  acute  at  the  tip,  obtufe  at 
the  bafe,  fattened  above  the  bafe,  equal,  but  varioufly 
difpofed  :  of  which  two  fupport  the  uppermoft  petal, 
two  others  each  a  fecond  and  third  lateral  petals,  and 
the  remaining  one,  the  two  lowed  petals  too-ether. 

Cor.  five-petalled,  irregular.  Petals  unequal.  The  up¬ 
permoft  petal ftraight,  turned  downwards,  wider,  blunter, 
emarginate,  finishing  at  the  bafe  in  a  blunt  horned 
Nedlary ,  prominent  between  the  leaflets  of  the  calyx  : 
the  two  lateral  ones  paired,  oppofite,  obtufe,  ftraight : 
the  two  lowed  paired,  bigger,  reflexed  upwards. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fmall;  two  of  them,  which 
are  neared  to  the  uppermoft  petal,  enter  the  neftary 
by  annexed  appendages.  Anthers  commonly  conned!- 
ed,  obtufe,  increafed  by  membranes  at  the  tip. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifli.  Style  filiform,  prominent 
beyond  the  anthers.  Stigma  oblique. 

q  Lina,  fuppL  1  Retz,  o’jf.  2.  »  Hort.  kcw. 
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t'tR.  Cafjule  ovate,  three-cornered,  obtufe,  one-cclled, 

three-valved.  .  ^  .  .  . 

Seeds  many,  ovate,  appendicled,  fattened  to  the  valves. 
Receptacle  linear,  running  like  a  line  along  each  valve. 
Obs.  The  Stigma  is  either  reflected  into  a  Jingle  hook , 
(as  in  the  fpecies  called  Martia,)  or  is  a  concave 
head  perforated  at  the  top ,  ( as  in  the  Tricolors.) 
The  flower  in  the  European  fpecies  is  always  inverted ; 
in  the  Indians  it  is  commonly  firaight :  whence 
they  have  a  different  appearance. 

One  fpecies  (  V.  diandra)  is  anomalous,  having  only 

two  jlamens . 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal  five-leaved.  Cor.  five-petalled,  irregular*  horned 
at  the  back.  Anthers  cohering.  Capf.  fupenor, 
one-celled,  three-valved. 

SPECIES. 

*  Stemlefs. 

[i.  Viola  palmata.  Pahnated  Violet. 

Lin.  fpec.  1 323.  Reich.  3.  962.  Willd.  1.  1159. 
Gron.  virg.  1.  182.  2.  135.  Pluk.  mant.  187. 
amalth.  129.  t.  447 •  f-  i«  Curt,  magaz.  t.  S3S\ 
Stemlefs ,  leaves  palmate  Jlve-lohed  toothed  and  undi¬ 
vided.'] 

2.  Viola  pedata.  Multifid-leaved  Violet. 

Lin. fpec.  1323.  Reich.  3.  962.  Willd.  1.  1160. 
Gron.  virg.  1.  107.  2.  135.  Curt,  magaz.  89. 
Pluk.  phyt.  t.  iiy.fi  7' 

V.  mariana  folio  digitato.  Petiv.ficc.  20. 

V.  multifida.  Mill,  diet .  n.  5. 

Stemlefs ,  leaves  pedate  f even-parted.  . 

■$.  Viola  pinnata.  Pinnate-leaved  Violet. 

Lin. fpec.  1323. fyft.  802.  Reich.  3.  962.  Willd. 

1.  1160.  Hall.  helv.  n.  561.  Gmel.fib.  4.  10 1. 
t.  4 9./.  4.  Alt.  nat.  cur.  3.  n.  3.  Villars  dauph. 

2.  663.  Allion. pedem.  n.  1 636.  mific.  taur.  3.  181. 
t.  5./.  2. 

V.  montana  laciniato  folio.  Cluf.  hifp.  309. 

V.  alpina,  folio  in  plures  partes  difletto.  Bauh.  pin. 

199.  Raii  hifi.  1051.  9* 

V.  montana,  folio  multifido.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  544. 

V.  7.  Ger.  emac.  851. 

V.  montana  laciniato  folio.  Park,  theat.  75  5.  3. 
Stemlefs,  leaves  pinnatifid. 

[4.  Viola  fagittata.  Arrow-leaved  Violet. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  2S7.  JVilld.Jpec.  1.  1160. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  oblong  acute  cordate-fagittate  ferrate  cut 
at  the  bafe,  flowers  inverted. 

5.  Viola  lanceolata.  Spear-leaved  Violet. 

Lin.  fpec.  1323.  fyfi.  802.  Reich.  3.  963.  Willd. 
1.  1 16 1.  Gmel.fib.  4.  99.  t.  49. /.  2.  Forfi.  in 
Linn,  tranf.  6.  310. 

V.  acadienfis,  folio  longo  finuato.  Dierv. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  lanceolate  crenate. 

6.  Viola  obliqua.  Oblique-flowered  Violet. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  288.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  1161. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  cordate  acute fiattiflo  finooth,  flowers  ere  ft, 
petals  bent  obliquely. 

7.  Viola  cucullata.  Hollow -leaved  Violet. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  288.  Willd. fpec.  1.  1162. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  cordate  fharpifh  cowled  at  the  bafe,  flowers 
inverted,  petals  bent  obliquely. 

8.  Viola  primulifolia.  P rimr of e -leaved  Violet. 

Lin. fpec.  1324.  Reich.  3.  963.  Willd.  1.  1162. 
Gron.  virg.  135.  Lepech.  it.  1.  188.  Lour, 
cochinch.  513.  ed.  Willd.  628. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  oblong  fubcordate ,  petioles  membra - 
naceous.] 

9.  Viola  liirta.  Hairy  Violet. 

Lin. fpec.  1324 .fyft.  802.  Reich.  3.  963.  Willd. 

1.  1162.  mant.  483.  fl.  fuec.  n.  788.  Hudf.  angl. 
379.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  260.  Smith  brit.  244. 
engl.  bot.  t.  894,  Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  64.  Relh.  cant, 
ed.  2.  n.  192.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  256.  Abbot  bedf.  n . 
622.  Sym.fyn.  60.  Fl.  dan.  t.  618.  Hall.  helv. 
n'  559-  Flo fim.  germ.  310.  Roth.  germ.  1.  104. 

2.  267.  Pollich  pal.  n.  835.  Knock,  fief.  n. 
1480.  Villars  dauph.  2.662.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
I^37-  'fbunb.jap.  326. 

v .  martia  major  hirfuta  inodora.  Plot  oxon.  144,  t.  9. 
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/.  1.  Mor.  hift.f.  5.  t.  35.fi.  4.  Raii  hifi.  10$  i* 

fyn.  365.  .  . 

V.  foliis  Trachelii  ferotina  hirfuta radicelignofa.  Merr . 

pin. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  cordate ,  they  and  the  petioles  hairy-hifpid, 
calyxes  obtufe  : — hr  aides  below  the  middle  of  the  pe¬ 
duncles. 

[10.  Viola  magellanica.  Magellanic  Violet . 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd .  1.  1162.  Forfi.  in  comm.  gott. 
6.  41.  t.  8. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  kidney -form  rep  and  villofe.] 

11.  Viola  odorata.  Sweet  Violet. 

Lin.  fpec.  \3iy.fyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  964.  Willd. 
1.  1163.  mant.  483.  fl.  fuec.  n.  784.  kort.  cliff. 
427.  mat.  med.  194.  Woodv.  med.  bot.  225.  t.  81. 
Gccrtn.  frucl.  2.  140.  Hudf.  angl.  378.  Wither . 
arr.  ed.  3.  260.  Smith  brit.  245.  engl.  bot.  t.  619. 
Curt.  lond.  1.  t.  63.  Lightfi  foot.  507.  Relh. 
cant.  n.  1 93.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  257*  Abbot  bedf. 
n.  623.  Sym.  fyn.  60.  Fl.  dan.  t.  309.  Hall, 
helv.  n.  558.  Hoffm.  germ.  311.  Roth.  germ.  1. 
105.  2.  268.  Pollichpal.  n.  837.  Leers  Uerborn.  n. 
68 3.  Knock. fief.  n.  1482.  Neck. gallob.  367 .  Scop, 
cam.  n.  1097.  Villars  dauph.  2.  662.  Allion. pedem. 
n.  1639.  FIaffelq.it.  483.  Desfont.  atlant.  1.  313. 
Thunb.  jap.  326.  Lour,  cochinch.  51 3.  ed.  Willd . 
627.  LudW.ebl.t.  175.  Knorrdel.i.t.  V.  Kniph. 
cent.  3.  n.  97.  Blackw.  t.  55.  Regnault  bot. 
Renealm.fpec.  141.  t.  140. 

V.  martia  purpurea.  Bauh.  hifi.  3.  542.  Raii  hifi. 
104 c,.  fyn.  364.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  37.  f.  3.  Tabern. 
ic.  301.  Mor.  hift.f.  5.  t.  7.  f.  1. 

V.  nigra  f.  purpurea.  Dod.pempt.  156.  1.  Ger.  609. 

1.  emac.  850.  2. 

V.  purpurea.  Fuchf.  hifi.  311. 

V.  martia  praecox  purpurea.  Lob.ic.  1.  608.  2. 

V.  martia  purpurea,  flore  fimplici  odoro.  Bauh.  pin. 

'  1 99. 

V.  fimplex  martia.  Park,  par  ad.  282. 

(3  V.  martia  alba.  Bauh.  pin.  199.  Raii  hifi.  1050. 
fyn.  364. 

V.  flore  albo.  Ger.  699.  2.  emac.  850. 

V.  fimpl.  martia  flore  albo.  Park,  parad. 
y.  V.  martia  multiplici  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  199, 

Stemlefs,  runners  creeping,  leaves  cordate ,  they  and  the 
petioles  fmoothijh,  calyxes  obtufe  ; — bractes  above  the 
middle  of  the  peduncle. 

12.  Viola  paluftris.  Marfio  Violet. 

Lin.  fpec.  1324.  fyft.  802.  Reich.  3.  963.  Willd. 

1.  11 63.  ft.  lapp.  n.  278.  fuec.  n.  78 6.  Hudf. 
angl.  379.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  261.  Smith  brit. 
246.  engl.  bot.  t.  444.  Curt.  lond.  3.  t.  58.  Lightf. 
fcot .  506.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  624.  t.  3.  Flail,  helv. 
n.  560.  Hoffm.  germ.  310.  Roth.  germ. .  1.  105. 

2.  267.  Pollich  pal.  n.  836.  Knock,  fief.  n. 
1481.  Villars  dauph.  2.  662.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1638.  Pallas  it.  3.  34.  Thunb.  jap.  226. 

V.  paluftris  rotundifolia  glabra.  Plot.  oxon.  144.  t.  9. 
/.  2.  Mor.  hifi.  2.  475./.  5.  t.  35.  f.  5.  Raii  hifi. 
1050.  fyn.  364.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  37.  f.  5. 

(3.  V.  rubra  ftriata  Eboracenlis.  Park,  theat.  753.  Raii 
fyn.  365.  Fl.  dan.  t.  83. 

Stemlefs,  leaves  kidney -form  finooth,  root  creeping. 

**  Caulefcent. 

[13.  Viola  canina.  Dog’s  Violet. 

Lin. fpec.  \32y.fyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  964.  Willd . 
1.  1164.  mant.  484 .  fl.  lapp.  n.  277.  fuec.  n.  785. 
hort.  cliff.  427.  Hudf.  angl.  379.  Hither,  arr. 
ed.  3.  261.  Smith  brit.  246.  engl.  bot.  t.  620. 
Curt.  lond.  2.  t.  61.  Lightf  .fcot.  508.  Relh. 
cant.  ed.  2 .n.  194.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  258.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  625.  Hall.  helv.  n.  563.  Hoffm.  germ. 
31 1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  105.  2.  269.  Pollich  pal. 
n.  838.  Leers  herbern.  n.6 84.  Knock,  files,  n.  1483. 
Neck,  gallob.  366.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1098.  Villars 
dauph.  2.  665.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1645.  Gron. 
virg.  182. 

V.  canina  fylveftris.  Ger.  emac.  851.  6. 

V.  fylveftris.  Park,  parad.  285.  i.~  inodora.  Dod. 
pempt.  156.3. 

V.  martia  inodora  fylveftris.  Bauh.  pin.  199.  Ruii 

hifi. 
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lift.  1050.  Jyn.  364.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  37.  f.  4.  6. 
Tournef.  inji.  419.  Mir.  £//?./.  5.  t.  7.  f.  2. 

V.  cserulea  martia  inodora  fylvatica.  ZtezzZ  hff.  3. 
544.  1. 

V.  canina  flore  albo.  M?rr.  pin.  125.  Bill,  in  Raii 
M-  36 4- 

y.  V.  caninae  varietas  minor.  ,  Dill,  in  Raii  Jyn.  364.  t. 

24  /  1. 

J.  V.  alpina.  HudJ  an gl.  ed.  1.  379, 

V.  martia  alpina,  folio  tenello  circinato.  Raii  Jyn 
,  366. 

Stem  when  advanced  afeending  channelled,  leaves  oblcng- 
ccrdate,  calyxes  acute. 

14.  Viola  laftea.  Cream-coloured  Violet. 

Smith  brit.  247.  engl.  bot.  t.  445.  Sym.  Jyn.  61, 

V.  caninae  var.  3.  Wither,  arr.  262. 

Stem  ajeending  round,  leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  Jtipules 
gajh-Jerrate.  ] 

15.  Viola  montana.  Mountain  Violet. 

Lin.Jpec.  1325.  Reich.  3.  965.  Willd.  i<  1164. 
jl.Juec.  n.  787.  Willi  ch  obj.  n.  94.  Hoffm  germ. 

31 1.  Roth.  germ.  1.  105.  2.  270.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  567.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  1485.  Pillars  dauph.  1. 
669.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1647.  Gmel.  Jib.  4.  47. 
Kniph.  cent.  4.  zz.  99. 

V.  fylveitris  longifolia.  Tabern.  305. 

V.  flore  csruleo,  longifolia.  A;V.  t.  1 1 9. 

V.  martia  arborefeens  purpurea.  Bauh.  pin.  199. 
Gar  id.  aix.  t.  cj~j. 

V.  eredfa,  flore  cteruleo  &  albo.  M?r.  hijl.  2.  475. 
/.  5.  t.  7./.  7. 

V.  arborefeens.  Camer.epit.  91 1. 

V.  furredta  purpurea.  Park,  theat.  755.  y  1.  Azzzz 
hijl.  1052. 

V.  aflurgens  tricolor.  G<?r.  70 3./.  2.  erzzzr.  854./.  2. 
jacea  tricolor  furreftis  caulicuiis,  quibufdam  arboi'ea. 
Bauh.  hijl.  3.  547. 

/3.  V.  perficifolia.  Hoffm.  germ.  311.  A0/Z  2. 

271. 

•SYerzr  er^,  leaves  cordate  oblong — in  (3.  ovate-lanceolate. 
[16.  Viola  cor.color. 

Forjl.  in  Linn,  tranj.  6.  309.  t  28. 

Stems  erect,  leaves  broad-lanceolate  and Jtipules  lanceolate- 
linear  quite  entire. 

17.  Viola  nummularifolia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  1165.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
1640.  t.  9./.  4.  VUlars  dauph.  2.  663.  Schmidt 
bohem.  n.  246. 

V.  rupeftris.  Schmidt  bohem.  n.  249. 

V.  alpina  minima  nummularire  folio.  Bocc.  muj.  2. 
163.  t.  127. 

Stems  undivided  very  Jhort,  leaves  roundiff-cordate  Jub- 
crenate,  Jtipules  toothed .] 

18.  Viola  cenifia. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1325.  Reich.  3.  965.  Willd.  1.  1165. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  1641.  t.  22.  /.  6.  Hall.  helv. 
n.  565.  Villars  dauph.  2.  665. 

Stems  filiform  undivided  procumbent,  leaves  ovate  petioled, 
the  edge  at  the  baje  ciliate,  fripules  undivided. 

[19.  Viola  canadenfis.  Canadian  Violet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1326.  Reich.  3.  966.  Willd.  1 .  1166. 
amcen.  1.  157.  Ait.  kew.  3.  290. 

Stem  erebi  roundijh,  leaves  cordate  acuminate  Jmooth,  fti- 
pules  entire. 

20.  Viola  ftriata.  Striated  Violet. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  290.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  11 66. 

Stem  erebi  Jemicylindric,  leaves  ovate  cordate  acute  Jer- 
rate,  Jlipules  lanceolate,  Jerrate-ciliate. 

21.  Viola  pubefeens.  Downy  Violet. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  290.  Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1166. 
Stem  erebi  villoje  round  fiattijh  on  one  fide ,  leaves  cordate 
pubejeent,  Jtipules  oblong  Jerrulate  at  the  tip.] 

12.  Viola  mirabilis.  Broad-leaved  Violet. 

Lin.Jpec.  1326. JyJt.  803.  Reich.  3.  966.  Willd. 

1 .'  1 1 67 .Jl.Juec.  n.  789.  hort.  cliff.  407.  Hoffm. 
germ.  311.  Rot  to.  germ.  i.  106.  2.  271*  Jacqu. 
auftrji.  14.  t.  1 9.  Krock. JileJ  n.  i486.  Pil¬ 
lars  dauph.  2.  664-  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1648. 
Dill.  elth.  408.  t.  303./.  390. 

Stem  three-fided,  leaves  kidney  Jorm-cor date ,  Jtipules  lan¬ 
ceolate  quite  entire,  J lowers  cn  thejlem  commonly  cipe- 
t  ale  us. 
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[23.  Viola  biflora.  Two-fiowered  Violet. 

Lin.Jpec.  1326.  JyJt.  803.  Reich.  3.  966.  Willd. 
1.  1167.  Jl.  lapp.  n.  27 S.Juec.  n.  790.  hort.  cliff. 
427.7?.  dan.  t.  46.  Hall.  helv.  n.  564.  Scop.  cam. 
n.  10 99.  Villars  dauph.  2.  664.  Krock.  JileJ. 
n.  1487.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1643.  Gmel.  Jib.  4. 
98.  w.  61.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  233.  /.  7.  &  t.  234. 
f.u 

V.  alpina  rotundifolia  lutea.  fiauh.  pin.  199. 

Stem  two-fiowered,  leaves  kidney  -form  ferrate  i 

24.  Viola  uniflora.  Siberian  Violet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1327.  Jyfi.  863.  Reich.  3.  967.  Willd. 
1.  1167.  Gmel.  Jib.  4.  101.  /.  48./.  5. 

Stem  one-flowered ,  leaves  cordate  toothed. 

25.  Viola  decumbens.  Trailing  Violet. 

Lin.  JyJt.  803.  Willd.  I.  n6S.  JuppL  397.  Thunb. 
prodr.  41. 

Caulejcent, procumbent,  leaves  linear  differed.] 

***  Stipules  pinnatifid ;  Stigma  urceolate. 

26.  Viola  tricolor.  Panfy-Violet  or  Heart' s-eafe. 

Lin.Jpec.  13^6. JyJt.  803.  AYzYA  3.967.  A77/A 

1.  1 168.  Jl.Juec.  n.  791.  £<?r/.  cliff.  527.  Gartn. 
frubl.  2.  139.  HudJ.angl.  380.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  262.  Smith  brit.  248.  Curt.  lond.  1.  /.  65. 
Light/ .  feet.  509.  Ae/A  czzzz/.  eZ  2.  r.  195. 

bedf.  n.  626.  Woodv.  med.  lot.  Juppl.  t. 
2^2.  Hall.  helv.  n.  569.  Hoffm. germ.  311.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  106.  2.  272.  Pollich pal.n.  839.  Zcerr 
herbom.  n.  685.  Krock.  file/,  n.  1490.  Neck, 
gal  lob.  366.  Scop.  cam.  n.  iioo.  Villars  dauph. 

2.  668.  AlliGii.  pedem.  n.  1649.  Gmel.  fib.  4. 
97.  Thunb.  jap.  326. 

V.  arvenfls.  Murr.  prodr.  7 3.  Sibth.  exon.  n.  259. 
Sym.  Jyn.  61. 

V.  bicolor  arvenfls.  Bauh.  pin.  200.  Raii  hijl.  10531 
Jyn.  366.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  3].  f.  9.  Ms;*,  hff.  J.  5. 

/.  7-/  JO. 

V.  tricolor  arvenfls.  AirZ  A&tvz/.  795. 

V.  trie,  petrsea.  Ger.  emac.  854.  4. 

Jacea  bicolor  frUgum  &  hortorum  vitium.  Bauh.  hijt. 

3.  546.  2. 

J.  altera.  Camer.  epit.  913. 

Trinitatis  herba.  FuchJ.hift.  803. 
j3.  V.  tricolor.  Murr.  prodr.  73.  Z7.  /.  623.  Hall, 

helv.  n.  5 68.  Sym.  Jyn.  61.  Renealm.  Jpec.  144.  /. 
140.  Rivin.  t.  120.  Ger.  703.  1.  erzzzc.  854.  Raii 
hff.  1052.  Jyn.  365.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  3q.fi  8. 

V.  trie,  hortenfis  repens.  Bauh.  pin.  199. 

V.  trie,  major  &  vulgaris.  Park,  theat.  756. 

Jacea  f.  flos  trinitatis.  Camer.  epit.  912. 

J.  trie.  f.  Trinitatis  flos.  Bauh .  hff.  3.  546. 

Stem  angular  diffufed,  leaves  oblong  tooth-crenate,  Jlipules 
lyrate  -pinnatifid. 

[27.  Viola  grandiflora.  Great -flowered  Panfy-Violet. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  803.  Reich.  3.  968.  Willd.  1.  1169. 
mant.  120.  Hall.  helv.  n.  5 66.  |3.  Villars  dauph. 
2.  667.  Krock.  JileJ.  n.  1491.  /.  44. 

V.  calcarata,  (3.  Lin.Jpec.  1326. 

V.  montana  tricolor  odoratiffima.  Bauh.  pin.  109, 

V.  mont.  lutea  grandiflora.  Bauh.  pin.  200.  Am*. 

zY.  692.  Raii  hff.  1052.  4. 

67m  three-fided  fimple,  leaves  Jbmeivhat  oblong,  Jtipules 
pinnatijid.  ] 

28.  Viola  lutea.  2  ellow  Mountain  Panfy-Violet. 

Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  263.  Smith  brit.  249.  Sym. 
Jyn.  61.  HudJ.  angl.  ed.  1.  331. 

V.  grandiflora.  HudJ.  ed.  2.  380.  Light f.  foot.  508. 

Mill.  did.  n.  10. 

V.  montana  lutea  grandiflora  noltras.  Raii  hijl.  1052. 

5.  Jyn.  365.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  37-/.  10. 

V.  martia  lutea.  Ger.  701.  5.  emac.  850.  5.  defer, 
non  ic. 

Stem  three-fided fimple ,  leaves  oVate-cblong  crenate  ciliate, 
Jlipules  palmate-gaffoed. 

[29.  Viola  Zoyfii. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1169.  Jacqu.  collect.  4.  297. 
t.  ii ./.  1. 

V.  montana  lutea  fubrotundo  crenato  folio.  Barr.  ic. 
691. 

Stem  very  floor t,  erebi,  leaves  roundijh  crcnate,  Jlipules 
quite  entire,  peduncles  three-fided. 

19  G  30.  Viola 
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•50  Viola  calcarata.  Alpine  or  knp-jpurred  Violet 
3  '  Lm.Jfeo.  1325-  fyfi-  8P3-  Reich,  l  yte.  WAld 

1.  1169.  Krock. filej.  n.  1492.  Villars  dauph. 

1.  666.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1650. 

V.  alpina  purpurea,  exiguis  foliis.  199. 

V.  montana  casrulea  grandiflora.  Tournef.  in  ft.  420 
Melanium  mo.ntanum.  Dalech.  hift.  1204. 

Stem  abbreviated ,  leaves  roundifto-cordate  crenate,  flipules 
roundijh  toothed ,  nectaries  longer  than  the  calyx. 

31.  Viola  cornuta.  Pyrenean  Violet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  231^.  fyft.  Bo 3.  Reich.  3.  9^.  Willd. 

1.  1170.  Hall.  helv.  n.  570.  Desfont.  atlant. 

3^3* 

V.  pyrenaica  longius  caudata,  tencrii  folio.  Tournef. 
inft.  481.  Dodart.  ic. 

V.  pyren.  folio  teucrii  ferotina.  Raiifuppl.  510. 

Stem  elongated ,  leaves  ovate Jub  cor  date  ciliate  at  the  edge , 
ft  ip  ules  oblong  pinnatifid ,  nettaries  awl-fhaped  longer 
than  the  corolla. 

32.  Viola  capenfis.  Cape  Violet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  1170.  Thunb.  prodr.  40. 
Suftruticoje ,  flem  erebt ,  leaves  obovate ferrate. 
jj,  Viola  arborefcens.  Shrubby  Violet. 

Lin. Jpec.  1325.  Reich.  3.  969.  IVilld.  1.  1170 
V.  hiipanica  fruticofa  longifolia.  Tournef.  inft.  42 1. 

V.  hifp.  fruticans.  Barr.  ic.  56 8. 

V.  montana  pumila  anguftifolia,  flore  inodoro.  Bauh. 
pin.  199. 

Stem  floridly,  leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire. 

****  Flowers  eredl ,  not  inverted. 

34.  Viola  ftipularis.  Weft  Indian  Violet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  1171.  Swartz  prodr.  117. 
Stem  ftmple  creeping ,  leaves  ovate  lanceolate  crenate 
fmooth,  ftipules  ciliate ,  peduncles  folitary  terminating 

33.  Viola  parviflora.  Small-flowered  Violet. 

Lin. Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  1.  1 17 i.fuppl.  396. 

Stems  diffufed  weak  many -leaved,  leaves  ovate  petiole d 
ferrate ,  flowers  axillary  folitary. 

36.  Viola  enneafperma.  Nine-Jeeded  Violet. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1327  .fyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  969.  IVilld. 

1.  1171.7?.  zeyl.  n.  317.  Burm.zeyl.  195./.  85 
(Polygala.) 

Velam-parenda.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  117.  t.  60.  Rail 
fuppl.  402.  2. 

Stem  very  much  branched  at  the  bafe ,  leaves  lanceolate- 
linear  quite  entire  diftant ,  calyxes  equal  behind. 

37.  Viola  linarifolia.  Toadflax-leaved  Violet. 

Vahl.  eel.  2.  18. 

Suftruticoje ,  branched,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  oppoflte  and 
alternate  almoft  quite  entire  fmooth  peduncles  axillary 
folitary. 

38.  Viola  fuffruticofa. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1327.  fyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  969.  IVilld • 
1.  1 17 1.7?.  zeyl.  n.  318. 

Stem  procumbent,  leaves  lanceolate  fubferrale  cluftered, 
calyxes  equal  behind. 

39.  Viola  Calceolaria. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1323. Jyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  969.  Willd. 
1.  1172.  Swartz  obf.  318. 

V.  Itoubou.  Aubl.  guian.  2.  808.  t.  318. 

Calceolaria  caule  fimplici  hirfuto,  floribus  axillaribus 
folitariis.  Loefl.  it.  183. 

Stem  ftmple  hirfute  herbaceous ,  leaves  lanceolate  hairy , 
flowers  folitary. 

40.  Viola  oppofitifolia. 

Lin. Jpec.  132,7.  fyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  970.  Willd. 
1.  1172. 

Calceolaria  caule  brachiato  glabro,  floribus  racemofis. 
Loefl.  it.  183. 

Stem  fuffruticofe  brachiate,  leaves  oppoflte ,  flowers  ra- 
cemed. 

4T*  Viola  Hybanthus. 

Lin.  Jpec.  132%.  fyft.  803.  Reich.  3.  970.  Willd. 
1.  1172.  Loefl.  it.  282.  185.  n.  3.  Aubl 
guian.  2.  8 1 1.  /.  319. 

Hybanthus.  Jaequ.  amer.  77.  t.  175.  /.  24,  2 q.pidt. 
107-  t.  2 60./.  21. 

Arb eref cent, fcandent,  prickly,  leaves  oblong  obtufe  fmooth 
4-’  » iola  Ipecacuanha. 

Liu-  Jyft.  804.  Reich.  3.  970.  Willd .  1.  1172. 
mant.  484.. fuppl.  397.  mat.  med.  194. 


V  10 

V.  orandifiora,  Veronicas  folio  villofo.  Barr,  aquin. 
1 13. 

Pombalia  Ipecacuanha.  V cindelli  fafe.  7.  t.  1. 

Leaves  oval  hairy  on  the  edge  and  beneath. 

43.  Viola  diandra. 

Lin.  fyft.  804.  Reich.  3.  970.  Willd.  1.  1173. 
Stem  creeping  herbaceous ,  leaves  oblong,  peduncles  one- 
flowered. 


descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  five-parted,  the  feg- 
ments  ovate,  the  middle  fegment  wider,  the  outer  one 
toothed  only  at  the  bafe  h 

Native  of  Virginia.  It  flowers  here  in  may  and  june 
and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  1739  “»  as  appears 
from  his  fupplementary  volume,  publifhed  that  year, 
and  in  which  he  has  given  thirty  violets,  many  of  which 
he  omitted  in  the  later  editions  of  his  Dictionary. 

It  is  a  Angular  fpecies,  and  rare  in  this  country,  hav¬ 
ing  no  fweet  feent  to  recommend  it\] 

2.  The  leaves  are  divided  into  feven  parts  or  lobes, 
[which  are  fometimes  toothed :  they  are  of  the  fort 
called  pedate  by  Linneus.]  The  flowers  Hand  upon 
naked  foot-ftalks:  they  are  blue  and  have  no  feent 
either  in  this  or  the  preceding  fpecies. 

They  appear  in  june,  but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds 
here.  Native  of  North  America.  [Cultivated  in 
1 75 9,  by  Mr.  Miller.] 

3.  This  is  a  very  low  plant,  feldom  rifing  two 
inches  high.  The  leaves  are  lmall  and  pinnatifid.  The 
flowers  are  pale  blue,  and  appear  in  june. 

[It  is  like  the  preceding,  but  differs  in  having  the 
fegments  more  numerous,  noc  produced  at  the  bafe, 
lobed,  and  the  outer  ones  only  fomewhat  toothed  y. 

This  Angular  fpecies,  fays  MonC  Villars,  has  the 
leaves  rather  digitate  than  pinnate  ;  the  fegments,  four 
or  five  in  number,  are  obtufe.  The  flower  is  fmall, 
and  on  a  fcape  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 

Root  {lender,  branched.  Root-leaves  numerous, 
fmooth,  thick  ifh,  compofed  of  three  pairs  of  lobes, 
and  an  end  one  :  the  firft  four  or  five-cleft,  with  un¬ 
equal  blunt  fegments,  the  middle  one  obtufely  and 
fhortly  bifid  and  trifid.  Flowering  [cape  from  the 
root,  with  two  capillary  briftles,  ciliate  at  the  bafe. 
Flower  nodding  :  fegments  of  the  calyx  ovate,  large, 
white,  the  uppermoft  very  fmall :  the  two  uppermoft 
petals  fmooth ;  the  two  middle  very  large,  bearded, 
marked  with  lines,  pale ;  the  loweft  fmooth,  more  {len¬ 
der,  with  blue  lines.  AHione  remarks,  that  he  has 
often  feen  two  or  three  petals  only.  Fruit  large,  ovate, 
with  fpherical  orange-coloured  feeds  z. 

Native  of  the  mountains  of  fouthern  Europe  and 
Siberia.  Sent  to  Mr.  Miller  by  Allione,  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  him  in  1759. 

4.  Leaves  unequally  and  remotely  ferrate,  below  the 
middle  gafh-ferrate,  veined,  fubpubefeent,  a  finger’s 
length  :  petioles  longer  than  the  leaves,  femicylindric, 
fomewhat  hairy.  Scapes  filiform,  long,  one-flowered, 
four-cornered,  having  a  few  hairs  fcattered  over  them, 
and  a  fmall  lanceolate  leaf  or  two,  reflexed  at  the  top. 
Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  fmooth.  Petals  oblong- 
ovate,  blue  :  the  uppermoft  white  below  the  middle 
with  blue  veins,  hairy  within  at  the  bafe,  little  more 
than  an  inch  and  half  in  length  ;  the  lateral  ones  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  than  the  uppermoft,  hairy  and  whitifh  at  the 
bafe  ;  the  loweft  of  the  fame  length  with  thefe,  whitifh 
at  the  bafe,  and  beardlefs. 

Native  of  Penfyl vania.  Introduced  in  1775,  by 
John  Fothergill,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  july,  and  is  pe¬ 
rennial  \ 

5.  The  Canadian  plant  introduced  by  Kalm,  has  nar¬ 
row  leaves,  on  long  petioles,  with  alternate  parallel 
nerves,  indiftindily  ierrate.  Gmelin’s  Siberian  plant 
has  ovate-lanceolate  leaves,  on  petioles  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  leaf,  left  ftriated,  and  the  flowers  larger b. 

Mr.  Forfler  informs  us  that  they  are  different  fpe¬ 
cies  :  Kalm’s  plant  from  Canada  having  very  narrow 
lanceolate  fnining  leaves,  and  a  fibrous  root  throwing 

t  Willdenow,  u  Hort.  kevv.  x  Curtis.  *  Will^enow. 
z  Haller,  4 Hort.  kew,  b  Linn,  tranf. 
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out  runners.  Gmelin’s  from  Siberia  bavin?  ovace-Jan- 
ceolate  pubcfcent  leaves,  with  a  fufiforrn  root  and 
ftemlefs. 

The  former  was  introduced  here  in  178c,  bv  Mr 
Archibald  Menzies c. 

6.  Leaves  crenate-ferrate,  an  inch  and  half  Ion* 
Petioles  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  leaves,  Rmicy- 
lindric,  channelled,  imooth.  Scapes  filiform,  femicy- 
lindric,  fmooth,  ere  ft,  for  the  moft  part'  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  petioles.  Calyx-leaves  fmooth.  Petals 
oblong-ovate,  ftraw- coloured,  blue  at  the  bafe  :  the  up¬ 
per  moft  half  an  inch  long,  ftreaked  with  blue,  beard - 
lefsj  the  lateral  ones  a  little  narrower  and  longer, 
bearded  below  the  middle ;  the  loweft  of  the  fame 
length  with  the  lateral  ones,  but  a  little  wider,  beard- 
lefs.  Native  of  Penfylvania  and  Virginia.  Cultivated  in 
1762,  by  Mr.  James  Gordon.  It  flowers  in  mayandjune. 

7.  Leaves  ferrate,  attenuated  at  the  end,  two  inches 
and  more  in  length.  Petioles  twice  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  flat  above,  fmooth.  Scapes  filiform,  fubcylin- 
dric,  having  a  very  fmall  leaf  or  two  in  the  middle,  for 
the  moft  part  the  length  of  the  petioles,  reflexed  at  the 
end.  Calyx-leaves  fmooth.  Petals  ovate-oblono- 
blue :  the  uppermoft  half  an  inch  long,  whitifli  below 
the  middle,  with  violet-coloured  veins,  beardlefs  ;  the 
lateral  ones  longer,  whitifh  below  the  middle,  bearded  • 
the  loweft  whitifh  at  the  bafe,  beardlefs.  Native  of 
North  America  Introduced  it,  ,772,  by  Samuel 
Martin,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  julyd. 

8.  Leaves  very  blunt,  crenate,  decurrent  alon°-  the 
petiole,  exafly  as  in  Primula  officinalis*.  Native 
of  North  America.  Said  alfo  to  be  found  in  Siberia, 
and  in  China  near  Canton. —Introduced  in  178a  by 
Mr.  William  Young.  It  flowers  in  june  f. 

9.  Root  fomewhat  woody,  fibrous.  Stem  none. 

Runners  or  lcions  fhort,  Ample,  proftrate  but  not  tak¬ 
ing  root.  Leaves  nearly  upright,  heart-lhaped,  ferrate, 
veiny,  clothed  on  both  fides  with  ffiort  denfe  hoary 
hairs,  on  long  hairy  footftalks,  the  hairs  ffiort  fpreadin^ 
and  bent  down.  Stipules  in  pairs,  radical,  lanceolate^ 
toothed.  Scapes  taller  than  the  leaves,  fmooth,  ered 
one-flowered,  bearing  below  their  middle  a  pair  of  lan¬ 
ceolate  fmooth  bradles.  Flower  nodding,  blue,  Rent¬ 
iers.  Calyx  fmooth.  Lateral  petals  marked  with  a 
hairy  line,  as  in  V.  odorata.  Filaments  flat.  Anthers 
terminating  in  an  orange- coloured  membrane,  clofe 
but  not  united.  Capfule  roundiffi,  hairy,  containing 
Rveral  round  feeds s.  ° 


Mr.  Curtis  diftinguiffies  this  Ipecies  from  the  odo 
rata.  It  throws  out  young  ftalks,  but  then  they  are 
not  procumbent,  nor  do  they  ever-  ftrike  root  as  thofe 
of  the  odorata  do  ;  hence  the  hirta  does  not  increafe  fo 
faft,  nor  fpread  fo  wide.  Linneus  makes  a  confidera- 
ble  difference  in  the  form  of  the  roots,  but  this  pro¬ 
ceeds  chiefly  from  their  age  ;  for  in  both  fpecies,  the 
older  they  are,  the  more  tubercles  or  cicatrices  are 
formed  by  the  annual  ffiedding  of  the  leaves.  The 
petioles  form  the  moft  obvious  difference  :  in  the  odo¬ 
rata  they  are  nearly  fmooth,  in  this  they  are  very  hir- 
fute,  and  this  hairinels  puts  on  a  filvery  appearance  in 
the  young  plants.  The  leaves  in  both  are  fomewhat  hir- 
fute  underneath  ;  but  thofe  of  the  hirta,  in  particular  foils 
or  fituations,  are  fometimes  remarkably  fo ;  and  thofe 
of  the  odorata  have  a  more  gloffy  appearance  on  their 
Upper  lurface  :  in  the  hirta  they  are  fomewhat  lono-er 
and  not  fo  perfedtly  heart  fii aped.  In  the  odorata^the 
brattes  are  placed  above  the  middle  of  the  fcape  or  pe¬ 
duncle  ;  in  the  hirta  they  are  fituate  below  it !  But 
this  chara<5ler  muft  be  obferved  when  the  flowers  of 
each  are  fully  expanded,  for  the  Rape  of  the  odorata 
above  the  bra£les  is  confiderably  elongated,  as  the 
flowers  fade.  1  heR  appear  about  a  week  later  than 
thofe  of  the  odorata,  are  of  a  paler  blue,  and  have  none 
of  that  fragrance  which  renders  the  odorata  fo  grateful 
a  harbinger  of  fpring.  Be  fides  the  perfect  flowers 
which  firft  fpring  up,  the  hirta  continues  for  a  month 
or  more  to  throw  out  others,  which  have  no  petals  or 
only  rudiments  of  them,  which  never  appear  beyond 
the  calyx  ;  but  thefe  produce  Red  as  well  as  the  others. 


It  is  the  fame  in  the  odorata,  but  in  a  lefs  degree  ;  and 
the  capfules  in  both,  when  they  become  nearly  ripe, 
lie  clofe  to  the  ground  :  fo  that  when  they  burft,  the 
feeds  have  an  eafy  accefs  to  the  earth.  Laftly,  there 
is  fome  difference  refpefting  the  foil  and  fitUation  j 
the  odorata  grows  generally  under  warm  hedges* 
among  buffies,  or  in  woods ;  the  hirta  is  pretty  much 
confined  to  a  calcareous  foil,  and  often  occurs  in  more 
expofed  fituations.  It  is  by  far  lefs  frequent  than  the 
fweet  Violet.  Long  fince  obferved  about  Charlton,  hi 
the  way  to  Lewiffiam,  and  near  Sittingbourn  in  Kent; 
By  North  Cray  Church,  in  many  places  about  Foot’s 
Cray,  near  Northfleet,  and  in  the  wood  near  Purfleet, 
by  Mr.  J.  Sherard.  In  feveral  places  of Effex,  and  oil 
the  road  from  Affiley  to  Silverton  Steeple,  on  the„con- 
fines  of  Cambridgeffiire  towards  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  Dale. 
In  coppices  of  Oxfordffiire,  Shotover-hill,  Stow-wood, 
Magdalen  College  woods h.  Dr.  Sibthorp  marks  it 
in  the  coppice  under  Shotover  hills,  and  in  Cheyney 
lane.  Moor  Barns,  Cherry  Hinton,  8c c.  in  Cam* 
bridgefhire.  At  Marham  in  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Crowe* 
Near  Bury  in  Suffolk,  by  Mr.  Woodward.  On  Bar¬ 
ton  hill,  Bedfordffiire,  by  Dr.  Abbot.  On  St,  Vin¬ 
cent  s  rocks  near  Briftol,  by  Mr.  Dyer.  It  flowers  in 
april  or  may. 

10..  This  has  a  large  yellow  flower,  with  bay-colour* 
ed  veins.  Native  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  bog°y 
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places  \ 

11.  Root  fibrous,  whitifh  :  in  old  plants  the  upper 
part  becomes  knobby,  and  appears  above  ground,  the 
knobs  being  formed  from  the  bale  of  the  petioles  which 
are  left  yearly ;  from  the  bofom  of  thefe  knobs  fpring 
the  fcions  or  runners  which  creep  on  the  ground,  and 
are  furniffied  with  leaves  and  the  fame  kind  of  ftipules 
which  are  obfervable  at  the  bottom  of  the  plant :  thefe 
runners  are  very  long,  and  in  general  do  not  produce 
flowers  till  the  fecond  year.  Leaves  fomewhat  round¬ 
ed  at  the  tip,  notched  at  the  edge,  on  the  upper  fide 
fmooth  and  ffiining,  underneath  nightly  hairy,  when 
young  rolled  in  at  the  edges  on  longiffi  upright  nearly 
fmooth  footftalks,  which  fometimes  however  have  a 
few  fcattered  hairs.  Stipules  from  the  flump  of  the 
root  in  pairs,  lanceolate,  toothed,  pale  ;  each  tooth  ter¬ 
minates  in  a  minute  gland.  Flower-ftalks  fpringing 
from  the  root,  taller  than  the  leaves,  fmooth,  bearing  a 
pair  of  narrow  bra<5tes,  preffed  to  the  ftalk,  and  placed 
above  the  middle  of  it.  Linneus  remarks,  that  below 
the  bradtes  they  are  quadrangular,  and  above  them 
grooved  on  the  upper  fide.  They  are  incurvated  at 
top,  and  fupport  one  nodding  flower.  Calyx  fmooth, 
greeniffi  purple.  Corolla  dark  purple,  varying  to  red 
purple,  pale  fleffi  colour  and  white,  poffefling  a  fra¬ 
grance  generally  moft  grateful.  Spur  ffiort  and  blunt : 
the  two  fide  petals  marked  with  a  hairy  line  on  the  in- 
fide.  Filaments  very  ffiort,  fiat.  Anthers  orange- 
coloured,  dilated,  clode  but  fcarcely  connected  :  from 
the  back  of  two  of  them  fprings  a  (lender  flat  greeniffi 
appendage,  which  enters  the  nedlary.  Style  tlendereft 
at  bottom  and  a  little  twilled.  Stigma  hooked,  and  a 
little  longer  than  the  anthers.  Seed-veffel  purpliffi, 
villofe :  containing  feveral  roundiffi,  ftraw- coloured 
feeds k. 

I  he  accurate  Gtertner,  deferibes  the  capfule  as  fub- 
globular,  rounded-three-cornered,  one  coloured.  Seeds 
to  each  valve  about  five,  ovate -globular,  of  a  dirtv 
whitiffi  colour,  twice  as  big  as  in  the  tricolor.  Navel 
large,  glandular,  elongated  into  a  thick  peduncle  down¬ 
wards,  and  produced  upwards  into  an  awl-ffiaped  apo- 
phyfis  lying  on  the  Red.  Coat  crufty,  brittle.  Em¬ 
bryo  nearly  the  length  of  the  albumen,  grafs-green,  or 
the  radicle  only  green  and  the  cotyledons  yellow. 

This  favourite  flower,  fo  highly  efteemed  for  its  fra¬ 
grance,  is  a  native  of  every  part  of  Europe,  in  woods, 
among  buffies,  in  hedges  and  on  warm  banks ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  march  and  april;  and  ripening  its  Reds  towards 
the  end  of  fummer.  I  gathered  a  handful  of  the 
flowers  from  a  Angle  plant  this  year  (1804)  at  the  end 
of  november.  Desfontaines  fays  it  is  frequent  about 
Cafia  and  Tozzer  in  Barbary,  in  the  Palm  groves  ;  the 
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blue  and  white  growing  promifcuoufty,  and  flowering 
in  winte-  Haflelquift  found  it  in  Paleftine.  Thun- 
bem  in  Japan,  plentifully  by  way  fides,  flowering  from 
ianuary  to  april.  Loureiro,  in  China  near  Canton. 

J  lowers  of  Violets,  taken  in  the  quantity  of  a 

dram  or  two,  a  d  as  a  mild  laxative,  and  are  given  to 
young  children  in  the  officinal  preparation  of  a  fyrup, 
Thislyrup  is  very  ufeful  in  chemiftry,  to  deted  an  acid 
or  an  alkali ;  the  former  changing  the  blue  colour  to 
a  red,  and  the  latter  to  a  green  :  for  this  purpofe  Vio¬ 
lets  are  cultivated  in  large  quantity  at  Stratford  upon- 
Avon.  Slips  of  white  paper  ftained  with  the  juice  of 
the  petals,  and  kept  from  the  air  and  light,  anfwer  the 
fame  purpofe.  The  feeds  are  reported  to  be  ftrongly 
diuretic,  and  ufeful  in  gravelly  complaints.  The  pow¬ 
dered  root  in  dofes  from  forty  to  eighty  grains,  vomits 
and  purges1.] 

1 2t  y.  Of  the  Common  Violet  there  are  the  following 
varieties :  the  Angle  blue,  and  white,  the  double  blue 
and  white,  and  the  pale  purple.  Thefe  are  all  commonly 
preferved  in  gardens,  for  the  odour  of  their  flowers. 
[It  is  very  common  with  white  flowers  in  the  chalky 
ground  near  Cambridge.  And  Dr.  Withering  fays, 
all  that  he  has  feen  wild  about  Birmingham  are  white, 
with  the  fame  fragrance  as  the  blue,  but  without  the 
hairs  on  the  infide  of  the  claws  which  that  has. — It  has 
been  found  wild  with  double  flowers.  This  variety  is 
in  much  efteem,  both  for  the  fuperior  Aze  of  the 
flowers,  and  their  extreme  fragrancy  :  they  alfo  appear 
later  and  thereby  keep  up  the  fucceflion. 

12.  Root  creeping,  whitifb,  toothed,  fomewhat 
fleffiy,  with  many  Abres.  Leaves  cordate-reniform, 
tender,  fhining,  fpreading,  crenate,  veiny,  often  purple 
beneath,  on  frnooih  femicylindric  foot-ftalks.  Stipules 
radical,  numerous,  ovate,  acute,  fmooth,  fcarcely  per¬ 
ceptibly  ferrate.  Flower-ftalks  longer  than  the  leaves, 
ered,  lquare,  fmooth ;  having  a  pair  of  lanceolate  ered 
brades  about  the  middle,  not  always  below  the  middle, 
as  Mr.  Curtis  afferts  they  are.  Flowers  folitary,  droop¬ 
ing,  inodorous,  paler  and  fmaller  than  in  the  more  com¬ 
mon  lpecies ;  fometimes  flefh-coloured  with  darker  red 
veins.  Calyx-leaves  rather  elliptical,  flightly  mem¬ 
branous  at  the  edge.  The  two  upper  petals  are  fcarce¬ 
ly  ftreaked  at  all,  the  two  lateral  ones  have  one  dark 
longitudinal  line,  and  are  bearded  with  white  near  the 
bafe  ;  the  lowermoft  is  beautifully  marked  with  nume¬ 
rous  branched  freaks,  and  terminates  behind  in  a  Ihort 
blunt  fpur.  Anthers  bordered  with  an  orange-coloured 
membrane,  though  colleded  together  yet  fcarcely 
united.  Stigma  acute,  with  a  Angular  protuberance 
above  itm.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  this  circumftance 
from  the  other  fpecies,  alfo  by  the  greater  roundnefs 
of  its  leaves,  the  palenefs  of  its  flowers,  and  its  place  of 
growth  in  bogs,  or  the  moift  parts  of  landy  or  turfy 
heaths.  Like  the  odorata,  hirta,  &c.  it  produces  ripe 
feeds  without  perfect  flowers,  and  that  in  a  greater 
quantity  and  for  a  longer  continuance  ". 

Native  of  Europe  and  Japan.  With  us  more  fre¬ 
quent  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  than  in 
the  South  :  yet  it  is  found  plentifully  on  the  boggy  part 
of  Shirley  common  near  Croydon  :  it  was  gathered  in 
Norfolk  by  Mr.  Dawfon  Turner;  near  Ampthill  by 
Dr.  Abbot;  and  long  Ance  by  Dr.  Plot  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cherwell  between  Oxford  and  Water  Eyton,  by 
Dr.  Richardfon  on  Oakenfhaw-moor  and  Roadelhall 
woods,  and  by  Mr.  J.  Sherard  in  the  bogs  about  a 
mile  from  Joan  Coles.  On  the  borders  of  the  lake 
welt  of  Ballynahinch,  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Templeton. 

[3.  The  variety  with  red  ftriped  flowers  mentioned  by 
Parkinfon,  was  found  in  Yorkfhire  by  Mr.  Stonehoufe, 
a  reverend  Minhler  of  Darfleld  in  Yorkfhire.  The 
leaves  were  rounder  and  thinner,  and  the  flowers  red- 
dith  with  ladder  veins  therein  °. 

It  fhould  feem  by  the  coloured  copies  of  the  Flora 
Danica  to  be  intended  by  t.  83  of  that  work,  though 
the  leaves  are  there  reprefented  lefs  pointed  or  more 
truly  kidney-fhaped  than  ours  p. 

T3*  fomewhat  woody.  The  Aril  flowers  radi- 
'a  >  but  Rveral  branched  angular  leafy  Items  foon  fpri 
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forth,  which  continue  growing  and  bearing  numerous 
flowers  for  feveral  weeks.  Leaves  heart-fhaped  or  ob¬ 
long,  crenate,  fmooth  ;  their  footftalks  fmooth,  fome¬ 
what  dilated  at  the  top.  Stipules  fringed.  Flower- 
ftalks  axillary,  folitary,  ered,  fquare,  bearing  two  awl- 
fhaped  bra  dies  in  the  upper  part,  and  one  nodding  blue 
flower.  Anthers  fcarcely  cohering.  Calyx-leaves 
acute.  Stigma  gibbous.  Caplule  rather  more  ob¬ 
long  than  in  the  Sweet  Violet.  Seeds  roundifh  q,  of  a 
pale  yellowifti  colour,  in  each  valve  feven  or  nine. 

Dog’s  Violet  differs  from  the  Sweet  one  in  the 
flowers  having  no  fmell,  being  generally  larger,  and 
growing  from  the  Item  ;  the  ftipules  very  ftrongly 
edged  with  fluff  hairs ;  the  calyx-leaves  pointed  ;  the 
feed-veffel  more  oblong.  It  differs  from  V.  hirta  in' 
all  thefe  refpeds  except  the  firft.  It  produces  feed 
like  them  during  the  fummer  months,  without  any  ex¬ 
panded  corolla  r. 

Native  of  Europe  and  North  America. — After  the 
flowers  of  the  Sweet  Violet  are  gone,  every  coppice, 
heath,  hedge  bank  and  fhady  dell  is  decorated  for  two 
or  three  months,  with  the  paler  and  lefs  welcome  blof- 
foms  of  the  V.  canina.  This  epithet  leems  to  have 
been  given  it,  as  to  the  hedge  rofe,  to  exprefs  a  degree 
of  inferiority. 

This  fpecies  varies  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  in  the 
Aze  of  the  whole  herb,  and  in  the  form  of  the  leaves  s. 
Hence  the  varieties  j3,  y,  L 

(3.  Dog’s  Violet  is  not  unfrequent  with  a  white 
flower,  and  fometimes  the  fpur  only  is  white  *. 

y.  Mr.  Du-Bois  obferved  about  Mitcham  in  Surry 
a  variety  fmaller  in  all  refpeds,  with  the  fpur  of  the 
flower  yellowifh u. 

The  leaves  are  very  fmall,  the  largefl:  not  exceeding 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  in 
breadth  ;  others  on  the  plant  are  even  much  fmaller ; 
they  are  more  rough  than  in  the  common  fort.  Stipules 
not  fo  much  fringed.  Not  entirely  without  ftem,  but 
it  is  very  fhort,  and  there  is  feldom  more  than  one 
flower.  It  is  common  on  heaths,  and  may  be  traced 
up  through  all  its  ftages  to  the  largefl:  plant  of  V. 
canina x. 

th  The  Alpine  variety  was  obferved  in  Wales  by 
Mr.  Lhwyd.  Dr.  Richardfon,  to  whom  he  Ihowed  it, 
did  not  think  it  different  from  the  common  Dog’s 
Violet y.  Yet  Hudfon,  in  the  firft  edition  of  his  Flora, 
made  it  a  diftind  fpecies,  under  the  name  of  V.  alpina 
or  Welch  Violet,  with  the  charader  of  a  lubtriflorous 
ftem,  and  cordate  leaves  deeply  ferrate.  But  he  does 
not  aflign  any  place  of  growth  of  his  own  knowledge. 
Dr.  Smith  only  adopts  it  from  Hudfon,  not  as  a  fpecies, 
but  a  variety. 

14.  The  herb  in  all  its  parts  much  fmaller  than  the 
canina,  and  quite  fmooth.  Stems  procumbent  at  the 
bale,  and  throwing  out  radicles  from  the  joints,  then 
ered,  round,  branched,  leafy.  Leaves  alternate,  on 
footftalks  about  their  own  length,  generally  ered,  lan¬ 
ceolate  or  inclining  to  ovate,  decurrent,  not  cordate 
at  their  bafe,  veiny,  crenate,  rather  obtufe.  Stipules 
deeply  ferrate,  and  often  pinnatifid ;  the  ferratures 
glandular  not  briftly  at  the  tip.  Peduncles  axillary,  foli¬ 
tary,  ered,  rifling  as  high  as  the  branches,  each  bearing 
above  its  middle' a  pair  of  purplifh  lanceolate  brades, 
moftly  toothed  near  their  bafe,  and  at  the  top  one  nod¬ 
ding  flower.  Calyx-leaves  linear-lanceolate,  acute. 
Petals  cream-coloured,  obtufe,  much  narrower  than  in 
V.  canina,  ftreaked,  efpecially  the  lower  one  with  pur¬ 
ple  lines,  difpofed  as  thofe  in  V.  canina,  and  the  two 
Ade  petals,  as  in  that,  hairy  above  the  bafe  -y  fpur  fhort 
and  blunt.  Anthers  terminating  in  a  broad  dilated 
membrane,  and  not  cohering.  What  diftinguifhes  this 
from  canina  is  principally  the  narrow  and  lanceolate 
form  of  the  leaves,  which  if  permanent  would  be  Effi¬ 
cient,  but  in  cultivation  the  leaves  become  cordate ; 
the  flowers  alfo  turn  blue.  The  ftipules  appear  to  be 
more  deeply  cut ;  and  the  brades,  which  are  entire 
and  almott  letaceous  in  canina,  are  in  this  lanceolate  and 
moftly  toothed. — After  all  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
it  be  any  thing  more  than  another  variety  of  canina.  It 
feems  to  be  different  from  V.  pumilaof  Villars.  2.  666, 

s  Smith'brit.  and  engl.  bot.  r  Curtis.  s  Engl,  bot. 
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.  Mr.  T.  F.  Forfter,  juri.  found  it  on  the  wolds  near 
Tunbridge  wells ;  and  Mr.  Stackhoufe  at  Pendarvis  in 
Cornwall.  It  flowers  in  may  z. 

15.  Height  about  half  a  foot.  Leaves  large,  oval- 
lanceolate,  a  little  cord  1  form  at  the  bale.  Flowers  on 
axillary  peduncles,  bright  blue,  moderately  large  \ 

Stem  tender,  ereft,  a  foot  or  even  eighteen  inches 
high,  leafy  and  branched.  Leaves  petioled,  the  lower 
round i Hi  or  ovate,  crenate,  the  upper  elliptic.  Stipules 
very  large,  femipinnate ;  the  extreme  pinna  largeft,  ob¬ 
long.  Petioles  long,  eredt,  with  very  large  lanceolate 
b riffles.  Upper  petals  blue,  middle  ones  pale,  bearded, 
loweft  with  a  broad  yellow  claw  with  deep  blue  lines; 
fometimes  the  flower  is  wholly  blue,  and  fometimes 
mod  of  it  is  yellow  :  fpur  fliort.  Inodorous  \] 

.  Miller  fays  it  rifes  withered!  ftalks  more  than  a  foot 
high  ;  that  the  flowers  are  produced  upon  long  axillary 
peduncles,  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Dog  Violet,  of 
a  pale  blue  colour,  appear  at  the  end  of  may,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  round  ilk  capfules  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
Which  ripen  in  auguft. 

[It  is  improperly  named  arborefcent  by  Camefarius, 
having  nothing  woody  about  it. 

Cultivated  in  1714,  c  in  Chelfea  garden. 

id.  Stem  herbaceous,  fiexuofe,  grooved  and  angu¬ 
lar,  fimple,  hifpid,  a  foot  high  and  more.  Leaves^al- 
ternate,  acuminate,  wrinkled,  ciliate,  pale  green  ;  not 
infrequently  fharply  toothed  and  lacerated.  Petiole 
very  fhort*  femicylindric.  Stipules  four,  two  larger 
and  two  fmaller,  bowed,  entire,  ciliate.  Peduncles 
two,,  very  fmall,  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves ;  one 
bearing  an  abortive  flower.  Bradtes  two,  very  fmall, 
linear,  obtufe.  Flowers  fmall,  pale  green  of  the  fame 
colour  with  the  plant,  whence  its  trivial  name.  Calyx 
five-leaved,  concave,  hooked.  The  two  upper  petals 
very  filial],  linear,  recurved,  entire ;  the  two  lateral 
linear,  toothed,  recurved  ;  the  lowed:  two-parted  ;  fpur 
very  fhort*  blunt.  Stamens  awl-fhaped,  very  fhort. 
Anfhe'rs  green-purple,  bifid  at  the  bafe.  Piffll  fhort; 
fflgma  not  urceolate  but  hooked,  perforated,  twice  as 
long  as  the  anther. 

Native  of  North  America,  in  bogs d. 

Mr.  Forfter,  who  has  cultivated  this  above  fourteen 
years  in  his  garden*  informs  us  that  it  flowered  only 
twice  in  that  time.  This  gentleman  having  ftudied 
the  genus  with. great  affiduity,  and  remarked  not  fewer 
than  fixty  fpecies,  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  he 
would  give  the  refult  of  his  labours  to  the  world. 

.  J7-  This  is  a  very  fmall  plant,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  with  the  peduncles  two  thirds  of  its  length.  R  oot 
black  and  knobbed.  Leaves  almoft  round,  with  a  fcarcely 
vifible  point,  and  a  fill  fmaller  notch  at  the  bafe,  peti¬ 
oled,  and  only  three  or  four  lines  in  diameter:  at  their 
bafe  are  two  lanceolate  ftipules,  fharply  toothed. 
Flower  fmall,  nodding,  pale  blue  or  whitifli ;  with  a 
blunt  fpur,  half  the  length  of  the  calyx e. 

Willdenow  fays  it  differs  from  the  cenifia  in  having 
cordate  leaves  fmooth  at  the  edge,  and  toothed  fti¬ 
pules. 

Native  of  the  alps  of  Dauphine  and  Piedmont.] 

18.  This  is  an  humble  plant,  with  entire  leaves,  not 
more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  on  fhort  footftalks.  Flowers  large,  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  appearing  in  june,  and  having  no  feent. 

[Stems  filiform,  perennial,  undivided,  creeping  on 
under  ground,  afeending  at  the  top,  quite  fimple. 
Leaves  very  fmall,  fmooth,  crowded  at  the  top  of  the 
ftem.  Peduncle  folitary,  long.  Flower  large,  blue, 
with  a  fpur  fhorter  titan  the  petals  f. 

Native  of  Mount  Cenis  and  other  places  in  the  Alps. 
Mr.  Miller  received  it  from  Dr.  Allione,  and  cultivat¬ 
ed  it  in  17 59. 

19.  Stem  a  fpan  high.  Leaves  alternate,  reniform- 
cordate,  ferrate,  even,  pale  beneath,  on  petioles  fhorter 
by  half  than  the  leaf,  in  the  uppermoft  yet  fhorter. 
Stipules  in  pairs,  eredt,  lanceolate,  fhrivelling.  Pe¬ 
duncles  from  each  axil,  folitary,  naked,  the  length  of 
the  leaves.  Flowers  corolled.  It  differs  from  mira- 
bilis  in  having  the  leaves  more  mucronate,  the  flowers 
on  the  ftem  corolled,  the  ftems  firmer  and  bigger8. 

z  Smith  brit.  and  engl.  bot.  a  Viilars.  b  Haller. 

c  Hort.  kew.  d  Forfter.  c  Viilars.  f  Linn.  fpec.  s  Idem. 
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Native  of  North  America;  Introduced  in  1 7-S  4  bv 
Mr.  William  Young. 

20,  21.  Thefe  alfo  are  natives  of  North  America* 
and  were  introduced  in  1772,  by  Mr.  William  Young. 
They  all  flower  in  june  h. 

22.  Leaves  large,  fomewhat  rigid,  roundifh,  efoeci-* 
ally  the  lower  ones,  produced  at  the  end  into  a  bluntifh 
point,  crenate  with  blunt  broadifh  notches,  on  the  up¬ 
per  furface  a  few  flender  hairs,  paler  beneath  and 
fmooth,  on  long  thick  petioles.  The  flowers  come 
out  early  in  fpring  among  the  young  leaves,  they  finell 
fweet,  and  are  fomewhat  larger  and  paler  than  thofe  of 
V.  odorata ;  though  they  have  all  the  parts  of  fructifi¬ 
cation,  yet  they  very  feldom  produce  capfules :  thefe 
are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  ftem  after  the  flowers  are 
paft,  among  the  leaves,  on  fhort  peduncles ;  they  are 
large,  oblong,  fmooth,  pale  green,  bluntly  three-fided, 
filled  with  round  pale  feeds.  This  ftem  rifes  to  a  long 
fpan  in  height*  is  three-fided,  fmooth,  and  has  a  few 
leaves  on  it,  cfpecially  at  the  top.  Calyxes  in  both 
forts  of  flowers  compofed  of  five  leaves,  three  larger* 
and  two  fmaller  or  narrower.  Petals  commonly  want¬ 
ing  in  the  upper  fertile  calyxes,  but  they  have  the  piftil 
and  five  ftamens  with  their  anthers. 

It  differs  much  from  V.  odorata,  in  having  a  ftem, 
larger  and  longer  capfules,  wider  leaves,  more" produc¬ 
ed,  and  with  broader  notches;  it  does  not  creep' by 
runners,  and  the  capfules,  when  they  are  produced  next 
the  root,  do  not  lie  on  the  ground,  but  ftand  up.  It  is 
not  unlike  V.  hirta,  efpecially  in  the  leaves ;  but  in  that 
the  leaves  and  petioles  are  very  hairy,  the  former  are 
paler  with  fmaller  notches,  the  flowers  alfo  are  paler 
and  fmaller  than  in  this,  the  capfules  are  round  and 
hairy,  and  it  has  no  ftem. 

This  fpecies  was  firft  obferved  by  Maurice  Hoffman, 
who  (in  FI.  Alt.  63.)  calls  it  Viola  ananthos,  ftamine 
perpufillo  luteo,  cui  capfula  oblonga  triangula  fuccedit. 
It  is  noticed  in  Ruppius’s  Flora  jenenfis;  and  was 
communicated  to  him  by  Diilenius,  who  found  it  in 
Hangeftein  wood,  about  a  mile  from  Gieffen  his 
native  place,  and  introduced  it  into  the  Eltham  garden1. 
It  was  afterwards  found  by  Linneus  about  Upfd,  in 
Oeland  and  Dalecarlia,  and  by  others  in  Germany, 
Auftria,  &c, 

A  Angular  ceconomy  having  been  firft  remarked  in 
this  fpecies,  gave  occafion  to  its  being  named  mirabilis ; 
blit  it  has  fince  been  found  to  take  place  in  feveral 
other  fpecies,  as  hirta,  odorata,  and  montana.  Jac- 
qiiin  fays  that  the  barrenefs  of  the  corollate  flowers  in 
the  mirabilis  appears  to  arife  from  a  defeft  in  the  ftyle. 

23.  This  is  a  very  tender  plant.  Stem  a  hand  high, 
from  decumbent  eredt,  fmooth,  round  below  but  flatted 
above.  Leaves  petioled,  fmooth  and  even.  Stipules 
oblong,  acute.  Peduncles  two,  filiform,  compreffed 
a  little,  one  terminating,  the  other  axillary.  Bractes 
two,  alternate,  fmall,  preffed  clofe.  Corollas  yellow, 
the  claws  of  the  petals  with  dark  veins k. 

Leaves,  according  to  Haller,  reniform  without  a 
point,  roundly  and  minutely  ferrate,  fubhirfute,  on  long 
petioles.  Upper  calyx-leaf  very  fmall,  the  middle 
ones  very  large.  Flowers  fmall,  the  four  upper  petals 
yellow  with  rufous  lines,  the  loweft  deep  orange  with 
black  lines.  r  & 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  in  1739.  (vol.  2,  n.  12.)  It  flowers  in  april and  may1. 

24.  Stem  fcarcely  a  fpan  high,  naked,  firm,  bearing 
at  the  top  three  fubalternate  cordate  toothed  fubvillofe 
leaves,  on  very  fliort  petioles.  Flower  one,  yellow, 
bigger  than  the  leaves,  on  a  very  fhort  peduncle.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Siberia  m.  Cultivated  in  1774,  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon.  It  flowers  in  june  and  julyn. 

25.  Stems  decumbent,  filiform,  fomewhat  branched, 
fcarcely  frutefeent.  Leaves  linear,  fomewhat  cluftered, 
an  inch  long,  quite  entire,  acute,  fefiile.  Stipules 
minute,  awl-fhaped,  acute.  Peduncles  folitary,  longer 
than  the  leaves,  axillary.  Bracles  in  pairs,  minute, 
on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle.  Corolla  blue,  lpurred, 
very  nearly  allied  to  V.  tricolor.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  °. 

This  and  all  the  preceding  fpecies  are  perennial. 

k  Hort.  kew.  *  Diilenius.  k  Krocker.  1  Hort  kew 
-Linn.  fpec.  -  Hort.  kew.  .  Linn,  foppl. 
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&6.  Root  annual]  Ample,  fibrous.  Stemsafeending, 
much  branched.  Stipules  pinnatifid,  with  two  or  three 
pairs  of  fhort  linear  pinnae  at  the  bafe,  and  a  large 
elliptical  one  flightly  toothed  terminating.  Leaves 
elliptical  or  lanceolate,  ferrate,  or  toothed.  Peduncles 
axillary,  folitary,  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  lower  ones 
Spreading,  fometimes  declining ;  with  a  pair  of  frnall 
bradles  a  fhort  difiance  below  the  flower.  Calyx- 
leaves  acutely  lanceolate]  unequal,  the  three  upper 
ihorteft,  but  longer  than  the  upper  petals ; .  the  two 
lower  as  long  as  the  lower  petal :  all  remaining  and 
furrounding  the  capfulep.  This  is  of  an  oblong 
fpheroidal  form,  with  fix  longitudinal  bands,  of  different 
colours,  namely  whitifh,  rufefeent,  or  green,  one-celled, 
three-valved  j  the  vaives  at  fifft  concave,  afterwards 
boat-fhaped,  converging,  and  throwing  out  the  feeds. 
Thefe  are  numerous,  (more  than  30,)  ovate-acuminate, 
fmooth  and  fhining,  pale  ftraw-coloured  or  whitifh  ; 
they  are  fattened  in  longitudinal  rows  by  means  of 
fhort  pedicels  to  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  inner 
furface  of  the  valves.  They  are  covered  with  a  lingle 
thin  papery  coat.  Albumen  flefhy,  thick,  white.  Em¬ 
bryo  aim  oft  the  length  of  the  albumen,  of  a  grafs-green. 
Cotyledons  orbicular,  flattifh.  Radicle  a  little  longer 
than  the  cotyledons,  fhraight,  roundifh,  centrifugal15. 

The  Item  is  about  four  or  fix  inches  high,  angular, 
pubefeent,  at  bottom  of  a  dull  purple  colour  :  branches 
alternate,  eredt.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  hairy 
efpecially  about  the  edge,  but  fometimes  fmooth  ]  the 
lowermoft  often  fmaller  and  roundifh,  the  uppermofl 
narrow  and  flightly  indented.  Peduncles  alternate, 
nearly  quadrangular,  channelled  on  the  back,  bent  in  at 
top.  Petals  obcordate,  fhorter  than  the  calyx  and 
whitifh  or  yellow  white,  in  its  truly  favage  flate,  when 
it  appears  as  a  weed  among  corn  :  but  longer  than  the 
calyx,  and  variegated  with  yellow  and  purple  in 
gardens1.  The  truly  wild  plant  has  fometimes  a  few 
purple  {freaks :  and  in  a  fomewhat  improved  flate  is 
blue  or  purplifh,  with  or  without  yellow  or  white*. 
Thefe  go  under  the  name  of  V.  bicolor. 

(3.  With  more  than  two  colours,  purple,  blue,  yel¬ 
low,  white,  improved  and  enlarged  by  garden  culture. 
Linneus  remarks  the  black  lines  which  fometimes  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  petals  ;  and  gave  occafion  to  Milton’s  ex- 
prefiioncf  “  Panfies  freakt  with  jet.”] 

Some  of  thefe  varieties,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  have  very 
large  beautiful  flowers,  with  an  agreeable  odour ;  others 
have  fmaller  flowers  without  feent.  Some  have  the 
two  upper  petals  of  a  deep  yellow  colour  with  a  pur¬ 
ple  fpot  in  each,  the  two  middle  of  a  paler  yellow  with 
a  deep  yellow  fpot,  and  the  lower  petal  like  velvet ;  in 
others  the  petals  are  white  with  yellow  and  purple 
fpots ;  in  fome  the  yellow  is  the  moft  prevailing  colour, 
in  others  the  purple. 

[The  variation  from  white  to  purple  in  this  flower, 
gave  occafion  to  Shakfpeare,  in  his  Midfummer  Night’s 
Dream,  to  feign  a  metamorphofis  of  it,  and  at  the  fame 
time  to  pay  an  elegant  compliment  to  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth. 

“  Yet  mark’d  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell] 

"  It  fell  upon  a  little  weftern  flower, 

“  Before  milk-white  ]  now  purple  with  Love’s 
wound, 

*«  And  Maidens  call  it  Love  in  idlenefs.” 

It  has  ever  been  a  favourite  flower  with  the  people, 
and  has  many  provincial  names  bearing  fome  allufion 
to  love  :  as  that  juft  mentioned  j  Kifs  me  behind  the 
garden  gate ;  Call  me  to  you ;  Three  faces  under  a 
hood  ]  in  days  of  fuperflition  it  was  called  Herb  Trini¬ 
ty,  for  an  obvious  reafon  fuch  as  it  was.  Heart’s-eafe 
is  the  general  name  by  which  it  is  now  known,  and 
that  fhows  the  efleem  in  which  it  is  held.  Its  more 
elegant  name  Panfies  is  from  the  French  Penfees. 
The  meaning  is  alluded  to  by  Shakfpeare  in  Hamlet. 
<c  There’s  Panfies,  that  for  thoughts.” —  Gerarde’s 
names  are  Hart’s  eafe,  Panfies,  Live  in  idlenefs,  Cull 
me  to  you,  and  Three  faces  in  a  hood. 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Japan  :  in  corn  fields, 
gardens,  8rc.  flowering  from  may  to  feptemberj  fre¬ 
quently  earlier  and  in  mild  feafons  much  later. 
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Heart’s  eafe  was  reprefented  by  old  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  as  a  powerful  medicine  in  epilepfy, 
afthma,  ulcers,  fcabies  and  cutaneous  complaints. 
Stark,  Metzger,  Haafe  and  other  moderns  recom¬ 
mend  it  efpecially  as  a  remedy  for  the  crufta  laclea. 
For  this  purpofe,  a  handful  of  the  frefh  herb,  or  half  a 
dram  of  it  dried,  and  boiled  two  hours  in  milk,  is  to 
be  {trained  and  taken  night  and  morning.  Bread  with 
this  decodtion  is  alfo  to  be  formed  into  a  poultice,  and 
applied  to  the  part.  By  this  treatment  it  has  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  eruption  during  the  firfl  eight  days 
increafes,  and  that  the  urine,  when  the  medicine  fuc- 
ceeds,  has  an  odour  fimilar  to  that  of  cats ;  but  on  con¬ 
tinuing  the  ufe  of  the  plant  a  fufficient  time,  this  fmell 
goes  off,  the  fcabs  difappear,  and  the  fkin  recovers  its 
natural  purity. 

Inftances  of  the  fuccefsful  exhibition  of  this  medicine, 
as  cited  by  thefe  authors,  are  very  numerous.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  thatMurfinna,  Ackermann,  and  Hen¬ 
ning  were  lefs  fortunate ;  and  the  laft  of  them  declares, 
that  in  the  different  cutaneous  diforders  in  which  he 
ufed  it,  no  benefit  was  derived. 

Haafe,  who  adminiftered  it  in  various  forms  and 
large  dofes,  extended  its  ufe  to  many  chronic  diforders  j 
and  from  the  great  number  of  cafes  in  which  it  proved 
fuccefsful,  it  leems  to  deferve  a  farther  trial  in  this 
country '. 

27.  Stem  high,-  branched,  leafy,  flipuled,  altogether 
that  of  V.  tricolor,  but  the  flower  is  very  large  and 
yellow,  with  ovate  petals,  the  length  of  the  leaves,  and 
a  fpur  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  but  fhorter  than  the 
petals  \ 

Linneus  at  firfl  confidered  it  as  a  variety  of  the  cal- 
carata,  but  afterwards  feparated  it,  though  he  ft  ill  con¬ 
fidered  them  as  too  nearly  allied,  and  both  as  the  pro¬ 
geny  of  V.  tricolor  :  which  is  annual,  whereas  thefe  are 
perennial. 

Villars  deferibes  the  root  as  creeping;  the  ftems 
from  five  or  fix  inches  to  ten  in  height ;  the  leaves  as 
oblong,  obtufe,  and  entire  from  the  bottom  up  to  the 
middle,  whence  ifliie  two  or  three  naked  peduncles, 
each  bearing  one  flower.  The  ftipules  are  intermixed 
with  the  leaves,  as  in  the  calcarata,  but  they  are  larger 
and  more  cut.  The  flower  is  of  three  colours,  but  the 
yellow  predominates.  The  fpur  is  as  long  again  as  the 
calyx  :  in  the  calcarata  it  is  twice  as  long. 

Native  of  Switzerland,  Silefia,  Dauphine,  and  the 
Pyrenees. 

28.  Root  perennial,  frnall,  flender.  Stem  unbranch¬ 
ed,  weak  and  proftrate  at  the  bafe,  then  eredl  or  amend¬ 
ing,  leafy,  triangular,  very  flightly  downy,  bearing  one 
or  two  flowers  on  very  long  ftalks  from  the  bofoms  of 
the  upper  leaves.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  more  or 
lefs  ovate,  crenate,  very  like  thofe  of  the  tricolor,  hut 
finely  fringed  ;  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  large,  deeply 
five-cleft,  fringed  ftipules,  the  outer  lobes  of  which  are 
deepeft  and  narrowed.  Calyx  toothed  at  the  bafe.  Pe¬ 
tals  either  all  yellow  with  dark  purple  radiating  veins, 
or  the  two  uppermofl  blue  purple  and  the  reft  yellow 
with  a  blue  tinge,  or  fometimes  wholly  purple.  An¬ 
thers  flightly  attached  to  each  other.  The  ftyle  and 
ftigma  are  of  a  Angular  form,  and  the  purple  line  under 
the  ftigma  is  remarkable*. 

This  fpecies,  which  has  been  confounded  with  V, 
tricolor,  differs  widely  from  it  in  its  place  of  growth, 
in  being  perennial,  in  having  a  Ample  ftem,  and  the 
ftipules  deeply  five-clcft  and  palmate,  neither  pinnatifid 
nor  lyrate,  though  the  middle  lobe  is  larger  than  the 
reft  y. 

It  has  been  confounded  alfo  with  the  preceding,  but 
that  has  a  much  larger  flower,  and  differs  both  in  the 
fpur  and  ftipules.  Our  plant  was  entirely  unknown  to 
Linneus  *. 

Our  lutea  is  thus  accurately  deferibed  by  Mr. 
Woodward  under  the  name  of  grandiflora,  from  plants 
growing  in  great  abundance  on  the  hills  above  Dove- 
dale  in  Derbyfhire.  Stem  ere£t,  or  afeending,  three¬ 
angled,  Ample.  Stipules  in  pairs  with  winged  clefts, 
iinearor  linear-lanceolate,  the  terminating  one  not  much 
longer  than  the  others,  all  abfolutely  entire,  flightly 
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Iiairy.  Lower  leaves  obtufely  ovate- lanceolate,  tipper 
elliptical  or  lanceolate,  diftantly  ferrate  or  toothed, 
(lightly  hairy.  F ruit-ftalk  one  terminating,  and  fome- 
times  one  or  two  more  anle  from  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves,  pointing  upwards,  and  nearly  parallel  to  the  up¬ 
per  one.  Braftes  fmall,  in  pairs,  at  a  little  diftance 
beneath  the  flow’er.  Calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  unequal, 
all  much  (horter  than  the  petals.  Corolla  yellow,  two 
upper  petals  oval,  tapering  to  a  narrow  claw,  unvein- 
yd  j  fide  ones  oval,  as  broad  but  (horter  than  the  up¬ 
per  ones,  with  three  purple  veins  near  the  bafe,  and 
fringed,  terminated  in  a  bent  claw *  lower  one  very 
broadj  (lightly  emarginate,  tapering  to  the  bafe,  and 
ending  in  a  blunt  horn  longer  than  the  calyx  but  (horter 
than  the  petals *  this  petal  is  marked  with  branched 
purple  veins  towards  the  bafe.  Mr.  Woodward  fuf- 
peds  this  not  to  be  diftinft  from  V.  tricolor*  though  it 
differs  in  three*  and  thofe  not  trifling  particulars :  the 
fimple  (fern,  the  fhape  of  the  ftipules,  and  the  compa¬ 
rative  length  of  the  calyx  and  petals.  The  few  fruit- 
(talks  and  their  manner  of  growth  alfo  diftinguifh  it. 

The  ftem  of  the  tricolor*  fays  Dr.  Withering,  isal- 
molf  always  branched,  but  this  is  never  fo,  even  in  the 
ftrongeft  and  riioft  luxuriant  fpecimens. 

This  fpecies  is  found  only  in  mountainous  paftures. 
It  is  plentiful  in  the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
the  wildeft  parts  of  South  W"ales,  often  in  a  rotten 
peaty  foil.  Near  Latham  in  Lancafhire,  found  by  Mr. 
Hefketh,  according  to  Gerarde.  Between  Malham  and 
Settle,  and  about  Hallifax*  Yorkfhire,  found  by  Dr. 
Richardfon.  About  Attamine  cliffs  near  Settle  in  the 
fame  county,  by  Mr.  Curtis.  Dovedale,  by  Mr. 
Woodward.  Chatfworth  park,  by  Mr.  Whately.- 
Moorlands  Of  Staffordftiire,  between  Leek  and  Buxton, 
by  Dr.  Stokes.  In  Scotland,  on  Broughton-heights 
in  Tweddale,  and  on  Pentland  hills,  two  miles  fouth  of 
Faft-caftle,  at  Crawford -John,  near  the  Lead-hills  in 
Lanerkfliire,  and  with  a  purple  flower  on  Mall-gyfdy, 
in  Breadalbane,  &c.  by  Lightfoot.  It  flowers  from 
may  to  feptember.— Ray,  in  his  hiftory,  has  dif- 
tinguifhed  this  fpecies  very  well  from  the  grandiflora. 

29.  This  refembles  the  grandiflora,  but  it  has  a 
fhorter  (lem,  (horter  leaves,  and  quite  entire  very  (hort 
ftipules.  The  flowers  are  yellow  with  a  blue  fpur. 
Hoft  has  united.  it  with  the  grandiflora,  but  it  differs 
from  that  in  habit  as  well  as  the  marks  (pecified  above. 
Native  of  the  mountains  of  Carinthia  a. 

30.  Leaves  near  the  root  very  fmall  and  crowded, 
oval,  obtuie,  toothed  and  petioled.  The  ftipules  mixed 
with  the  leaves  arc  wide,  of  the  fame  colour,  but  pin- 
nati fid*  fefiile  and  oppofite  *  whereas  the  leaves  are  pe- 
tiolcd  and  alternate.  The  two  lower  calyx-leaves  are 
fiightly  cloven  into  two  lobes  at  their  hinder  part  and 
turned  back.  The  flower  is  large,  with  a  (lender  fpur 
from  three  to  fix  lines  in  length.  It  is  fometimes  white, 
and  fometimes  it  is  found  with  flowers  fmaller  by  half 
than  common,  but  having  the  fame  fmell  and  colour, 
the  ftem  and  leaves  only  a  little  increafed  in  fize  b. 

According  to  others,  and  the  fynonyms,  the  flowers 
are  blue,  not  yellow,  but  the  colour  is  very  uncertain 
in  this  fedlion  of  the  violet,  and  the  (pecies  are  fo 
nearly  allied  as  not  eafily  to  be  diftinguilhed. 

Linneus  remarks,  that  what  nature  has  taken  from 
the  herb  of  V.  tricolor  in  this  plant,  it  has  added  to  the 
flowers. 

Native  of  the  Alps  of  Europe.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1739:  (vol.  2.  n.  11.)  It  flowers  in 
march  c. 

31.  This  differs  from  the  preceding,  in  having  a 
long  ereeft  ftem,  whereas  that  is  in  a  manner  ftemlels  * 
this  has  oblong  petals  lei's  than  the  leaves,  in  that  they 
are  round  and  bigger  than  the  leaves  *  in  this  the  leaves 
are  oblong-ovate,  in  that  rounded-ovate  *  yet  after  all 
they  arc  very  nearly  allied d. 

According  to  Desfontaines,  the  ftems  are  decumbent 
at  the  bafe,  ftriated,  fmooth  *  the  leaves  obtufe,  cre¬ 
mate,  fmooth,  on  petioles  longer  than  the  leaves ;  the 
ftipules  pinnatifid  at  the  bafe  *  the  peduncles  long, 
one-flowered  *  the  flower  of  the  fame  fize  with  that  of 
the  garden  V.  tricolor,  violet  or  white*  the  fpur  awl- 
(haped,  the  length  of  the  flower. 
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Native  of  the  Pyrenees.  Ray  found  it  on  moffnt 
Jura,  but  Haller  fays  it  has  not  been  found  by  any  other 
perfon  in  Switzerland.  Desfontaines  obfetved  it  in 
mount  Atlas  near  Belide,  belonging  to  the  Algerines. 

Introduced  in  177 6,  by  Cafimer  Gomez  Orte¬ 
ga,  M.D.  It  flowers  in  may6. 

All  thefe  are  perennial,  and  differ  in  that  refpeft 
from  V.  tricolor. 

Desfontaines  has  a  fpecies,  which  he  entitles  Viola 
fuberofa,  and  characterizes  as  fuffruticofe,  with  narrow- 
lanceolate,  ferrate,  fmooth  leaves,  awl-(haped  ftipules 
axillary  peduncles,  and  a  very  (hort  fpur.  The  bark 
in  very  old  trunks  is  cloven  and  fungous.  Branches 
round,  (lender,  unequal,  leaflets  at  bottom  decumbent, 
tubercled.  Leaves  at  the  end  of  the  branches  cluttered* 
running  down  into  a  (lender  petiole.  Stipules  entire! 
Peduncles  folitary*  filiform,  one-flowered,  for  themoft 
part  longer  than  the  leaf.  Calyx-leaves  linear,  acute. 
Corolla  the  fize  of  V,  biflora,  pale  blue  or  white, 
with  a  blunt  fpur.  Style  longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stig¬ 
ma  hooked.  Native  of  mourtt  Atlas,  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks. 

32.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

33.  Native  of  Spain.  Thefe  are  both  (hrubby. 
This  was  introduced  in  1784,  by  Mr.  John  Fairbairnf] 
gardener  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Chelfea. 

34.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  in  the  ifland  of  St; 
Chriftopher g.  Perennial. 

35.  Root  perennial,  cylindric,  thicknefs  of  a  pigeon’s 
quill,  flexuofe*  torulofe,  afh-coloured.  Appearance 
that  of  Veronica  ferpyllifolia.  Stems  fcarce  a  foot  hioh* 
diffufed,  fomewhat  twining,  filiform,  branched  at  The 
bafe,  afterwards  fimple,  fubpubefeent.  Leaves  on  the 
ftem  and  branches  numerous,  approximating,  having 
five  ferratures  on  each  fide,  blunt,  flat,  fmooth,  veined^ 
the  fame  fize  as  thofe  of  Vaccinium  Vitis  idsea.  Pe¬ 
duncles  axillary  over  the  whole  ftem,  (horter  by  half 
than  the  leaf,  folitary,  ereCt,  naked,  one-flowered. 
Flower  the  fmalleft  of  all  the  Violets.  Capfule  fmall. 
This  fpecies  has  roots  in  habit  and  property  very  like 
thofe  of  Ipecacuanha.  Native  of  the  hotter  regions  of 
South  America,  where  it  was  found  by  Mutis h. 

36.  Root  perennial.  Stem  fcarcely  branched  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  bafe,  where  it  is  very  much  fo,  half  a  foot 
high,  with  rudiments  of  branches  in  the  axils.  Leaves 
fcarcely  petioled,  alternate*  without  any  ftipules. 
Peduncles  axillary,  capillary;  folitary,  one-flower¬ 
ed.  Calyx-leaves  not  at  all  appendicled  at  the  back. 
Lower  lip  of  the  corolla  wide,  it  is  the  upper  and  not 
as  in  the  reft  refupine  downwards1.  According  to  the 
Hortus  Malabaricus  there  are  eight  (hining  feeds  in  the 
capfule. 

Burmann  fays  the  flowers  arc  blue  and  foon  fall  off. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

37.  Stem  a  fpan  high  or  little  more,  not  much 
branched,  fmooth.  Leaves  fefiile,  remote,  the  lower 
oppofite,  the  upper  alternate,  fcarcely  an  inch  long. 
Very  fmooth,  paler  underneath,  bluntifh,  for  the  mod' 
part  quite  entire,  but  fometimes  having  one  or  two  re¬ 
mote  ferratures.  Stipules  two  on  each  fide,  briftle- 
fhaped,  fpreading.  Peduncles  one-flowered,  the  lower 
oppofite,  the  upper  alternate,  twice  or  thrice  as  (hort  as 
the  leaf,  filifotm,  jointed  above  the  middle,  below  the 
joint  permanent  like  a  thorn  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
Brafte  minute,  towards  the  bafe  of  the  peduncle. 
Calyx  equal  behind:  calyx-leaves  lanceolate,  atten¬ 
uated,  whitifh  at  the  edge.  Lower  petal  linear.  It 
differs  from  V.  enneafperma  in  having  a  fuffruticofe 
ftem,  and  quite  entire  leaves  from  V.  fuffruticofa  in 
having  remote  oppofite  leaves.  Found  by  Weft  in  the 
ifland  of  Santa  Cruz  k. 

38.  Llerb  procumbent,  very  much  branched,  hard 
as  in  Helianthemurn.  Leaves  alternate,  acute,  ending 
in  the  petioles,  fcarcely  manifeftly  ferrate.  Stipules 
awl-ftiaped,  hardilh,  permanent  *  whence  the  plant  is 
rugged  and  in  a  manner  prickly.  Peduncles  capillary. 
Flower  as  in  n.  36 Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

39.  This  rifes  with  fcveral  upright,  branchy,  villofe 
ftems,  with  alternate,  downy,  grayifh  leaves :  the 
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flowers  are  axillary  and  folitary,  and  either  of  a  white 
or  blue  colour  :  the  fifth  petal  is  very  large  and  rhom¬ 
boid.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  flowering 
at  various  times  of  the  year”. 

Native  of  Cumana,  Cayenne  and  Martinico, 

40.  Shrubby*  with  a  fmooth  ftem.  Native  of  Cu¬ 
mana.  This  and  the  preceding  were  found  by  Loefling, 
and  fuppofed  by  him  to  belong  to  the  genus  Calceolaria. 

41 .  This  is  an  inelegant  little  tree,  upright,  branched, 
about  feven  feet  high.  Prickles  awl-fhaped,  fcattered, 
few.  Leaves  attenuated  to  both  ends,  emarginate, 
flightly  ferrate,  petioled,  coming  out  fever al  together 
from  the  fame  tubercle.  Common  peduncles  fhort, 
bifid  at  top,  few-flowered,  one  or  two  from  the  fame 
tubercle  with  the  leaves.  Flowers  fmall,  inodorous, 
with  whitilh  corollas,  fear cely  to  be  examined  with  the 
naked  eye.  Fruit  the  fize  of  a  large  pean. 

This  differs  from  the  Violets  in  having  many- flower¬ 
ed  peduncles.  Jacquin  at  firfl:  made  it  a  diftindl  genus. 
Native  of  South  America. 

42.  Root  fibrous,  white,  branched.  Stems  two  feet 
high,  eredl,  round,  even,  branched.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  elliptic,  fharply  ferrate,  fmooth.  Pe¬ 
tioles  very  fhort.  Stipules  in  pairs,  fcariofe,  lanceo¬ 
late,  keeled,  awned,  hairy.  Flowers  lateral,  folitary, 
peduncled,  drooping,  on  a  peduncle  fhorter  than  the 
leaves.  Bradles  two,  on  the  middle  of  the  peduncle, 
very  fhort,  lanceolate,  hairy  at  the  tip.  Calyx  five¬ 
leaved,  muricate  at  the  edge.  Petals  five,  white  ;  two 
fhorter  than  the  calyx,  linear ;  two  a  little  longer,  re- 
flexed,  emarginate  ;  one  very  large,  refute,  wide,  gib¬ 
bous  at  the  bafe  without  a  fpur,  pubefeent  beneath. 
Many  contend  that  the  root  of  this  is  the  White  Ipeca¬ 
cuanha.  It  certainly  is  not  the  brown  *.  See  Plvcho- 
tria  emetica.  Native  of  Brafil. 

43.  Stem  filiform,  climbing  along  hedges  by  creep¬ 
ing.  Leaves  alternate,  remote.  Peduncles  folitary, 
jointed,  thickened;  with  two  minute  bradtes  on  them. 
Calyx  by  no  means  protruded  behind.  Corolla  white  : 
upper  petal  incumbent,  very  large,  as  it  were  ringent 
with  a  trifid  helmet;  lateral  petals  afeending ;  lower 
petals  ftnaller,  bent  downwards ;  the  uppermoft  of 
thefe  ends  behind  in  a  very  long  twifbed  ne diary  or  fpur. 
Stamens  five,  three  of  which  are  anterior  and  fterile  ; 
the  other  two  pofterior  and  fertile.  Allamandp. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE.  . 

i,  2.  Thefe  North  American  Violets  will  fucceed 
beft  by  putting  them  in  pots  filled  with  loam  and  bog 
earth  mixed,  and  plunged  in  a  north  border,  where  they 
may  be  fheltered  in  winter,  or  taken  up,  and  kept  in 
a  common  hot-bed  frame.] 

The  common  Violets  are  eafily  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots ;  this  may  be  done  at  two  feafons : 
the  firfl;  or  moil  common  feafon  for  removing  and 
parting  thefe  roots  is  at  michaelmas,  that  the  young 
plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  winter ;  this  is  general¬ 
ly  pradtifed  where  the  plants  are  put  on  the  borders  of 
wood-walks  in  large  plantations,  but  in  the  gardens 
where  they  are  cultivated  for  their  flowers,  the  gar¬ 
deners  tranfplant  and  part  their  plants  foon  after  their 
flowering  feafon  is  over ;  they  gather  all  the  flowers 
firfl,  and  the  plants,  which  are  then  removed,  having 
all  the  remaining  fummer  to  grow  and  get  ftrength, 
will  produce  a  greater  quantity  of  flowers  the  following 
fpring,  than  thofe  which  are  removed  in  autumn  ;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  pradlifed,  where  they  cannot  be  fup- 
plied  with  water  till  they  have  taken  new  root,  unlefs 
in  moifl  feafons. 

When  thefe  are  planted,  they  fhould  be  placed  at  a 
good  diftance  from  each  other  to  allow  them  room  to 
fpread,  for  if  they  are  expedted  to  produce  many 
flowers,  they  fhould  not  be  tranfplanted  ofterrer  than 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  in  that  time  the  offsets 
will  fpread  over  the  ground,  if  the  roots  are  three  feet 
afunder. 

Violets  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
fhould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe,  which  is  about 
the  end  of  augufl.  The  plants  will  come  up  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fpring,  and  when  they  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  in  fhady  borders  to  grow  till 

Aublej.  n  Jacquin,  0  Linn,  fuppl.  f  Linn  fyft. 
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autumn,  and  then  they  may  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain,  but  the  double-flowering  Violets  do  not 
produce  feeds. 

The  other  forts  of  Spring  Violets  are  fometimes  pre- 
ferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  variety; 
thefe  may  be  propagated  in  the  fame  way  as  the 
common  fort,  but  require  a  moifl  foil  and  a  fhady 
fituation. 

The  upright  fort  not  fending  out  fhoots  like  the  com¬ 
mon  Violet,  increafes  but  flowly  by  offsets ;  this  may 
be  propagated  by  feeds  in  plenty,  and  is  as  hardy  as 
the  common  fort. 

The  feveral  varieties  of  Panfles  (n.  26.)  will  fcatter 
their  feeds  in  a  fhort  time  after  the  flowers  are  pdft, 
and  from  thefe  felf-fown  feeds  the  plants  which  come 
up  in  autumn,  will  flower  very  early  in  the  fpring,  and 
thefe  will  be  fucceeded  by  the  fpring  plants ;  fo  that 
where  they  are  indulged  in  a  garden,  and  their  feeds  are 
permitted  to  fcatter,  there  will  be  a  conftant  fucceflion 
of  their  flowers  the  greatefl  part  of  the  year  ;  for  they 
will  flower  ail  the  winter  in  mild  feafons,  and  rrroft 
part  of  the  fummer  in  fhady  fituations,  which  renders 
them  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  good  garden  ;  but 
then  they  muff:  not  be  allowed  to  fpread  too  far,  left 
they  become  troublefome  weeds,  for  their  feeds,  when 
ripe,  are  call  out  of  their  covers  with  great  elafticity 
to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and  the  plants  will  foon 
fpread  over  a  large  fpace  of  ground,  if  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  ftand. 

The  great  yellow  Violet  propagates  by  offsets  in 
pretty  great  plenty,  if  it  has  a  moifl  foil  and  a  fhady 
fituation  ;  this  may  be  tranfplanted  in  autumn,  and 
the  offsets  may  then  be  taken  off,  but  the  roots  fhould 
not  be  divided  into  fmall  heads ;  nor  fhould  they  be 
too  often  tranfplanted,  becaufe  they  will  not  produce 
many  flowers  unlefs  the  plants  are  ftrong,  and  have 
good  root  in  the  ground.  This  fort  will  not  live 
in  a  dry  foil,  nor  in  a  fituation  much  expofed  to  the 
fun. 

[Viola.  See  Cheiranthus ,  Lunar  ia ,  Tr  of  tedium, 

- aquatilis.  See  Hottonia. 

- mariana.  See  Campanula. 

-  -  matronalis.  See  Hejperis. 

- paluftris.  See  Hottonia  and  Pinguicula, 

Violas  folio.  See  Pfychotria. 

Violet,  Calathian.  See  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe. 

- Corn.  See  Campanula  hybrida. 

- Damafk  and  Dame’s.  See  Hejperis. 

- Dog-tooth.  See  Erythronium . 

—  - Water.  See  Hottonia.  j 

V 1  o  r  n  a  .  See  Clem  at  is. 

[Viper’s  Bug  loss.  See  Echium. 

Viper’s  Grass.  See  Scorzonera. 

Virea.  See  Apargia  and  Picris. 

VIRECTA. 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  312.  fuppl.  17.  JufT.  200. 

Sipanea.  Aubl.  t.  56. 

Clafif.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Rubiace^e  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  permanent,  fuperior :  leaflets 
fubulate-fetaceous,  equal,  eredt :  teeth  between  the 
calyx-leaves  very  fmall,  glandular,  folitary  between 
each  pair. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form :  tube  three  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx,  (lender,  equal,  eredt :  border  five- 
parted  equal,  flat ;  fegments  ovate,  entire. 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the  tube, 
very  fhort.  Anthers  linear,  fubulate,  converging! 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  globular,  within  the  calyx  terminat¬ 
ed  by  a  railed  permanent  circle.  Style  filiform,  fmooth. 
Stigma  two-parted  ;  fegments  fetaceous. 

Per.  Capfule  globular,  angular,  hifpid,  crowned  with  the 
calyx,  one- celled.  Receptacle  flefhy,  filling  the  cap¬ 
fule,  covered  with  one  row  of  feeds. 

Seeds  numerous,  fmall,  angular,  hollow-dotted. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed,  with  teeth  interpofed.  Cor.  funnel- 

form.  Stigma  two-parted.  Capf.  one-celled,  many- 

feeded,  interior. 
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SPECIES. 

1.  Virefta  bi flora.  Two-flowered  Fire  ft  a. 

Lin.Jyfl.  197.  Wit  id.  1.  97 2.  fuppl.  134.  Tahl. 
Jymb.  2.  38. 

Kondeletia  biflora.  Rotib.  fttrin.  7.  t.  2./.  2 » 

Leaves  ovate,  ‘peduncles  two  flowered. 

2.  Vire&a  prattnfis.  Many-flowered  Virefta. 

VahL  eel.  2.  11. 

Sipanea  pratrnfis.  Aubl.  guian.  148.  /.  56. 

Leaves  lanceolate ,  peduncles  many  flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  annual.  Herb  tender,  like  that  of  Mercu- 
rialis  annua.  Stem  round,  a  ipan  high  or  more,  Ample, 
fometimes  rooting,  pubefeent.  Leaves  oppoflte,  pe- 
tioled,  ovate,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  decurrent  along  the 
petiole,  veined,  fmail.  Stipules  interfoliaceous,  lmall, 
eredl,  awl-fhaped.  Peduncle  terminating  between 
two  tender  branches,  for  the  moil  part  fhorter  than  the 
leaves,  two-flowered :  the  lower  flower  fdfile.  Co¬ 
rollas  becoming  red,  with  a  white  mouth.  Native  of 
Surinam,  in  moift  places ;  found  by  Dalbergq. 

2.  Branches  roundifh,  oppoflte,  with  clofe-prefled 
hairs,  fcattered  over  them.  Leaves  oppoflte,  an  inch 
long,  acute  at  each  end,  quite  entire,  having  clofe- , 
preffed  hairs  fcattered  over  them  on  both  Aides,  vein- 
iels,  nerved,  paler  underneath,  on  very  (hort  petioles, 
on  each  fide  of  which  is  a  fliort  lanceolate  ftipule.  Pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  uppermoft  axils  and  from  the  top,  i 
oppoflte.  Flowers  four  to  fix,  at  the  top  of  the  pedun 
cle,  fcarcely  pediceljed,  Calyx  rough-haired,  fuperior  :  | 
fegments  linear,  fharp.  Tube  of  the  corolla  twice  as! 
long  as  the  calyx,  thinly  hairy  on  the  outfide,  and  the! 
opening  hirfute :  iegments  of  the  border  oblong.! 
G  rm  crowned  at  the  edg;e.  Stvle  thicker  above,  al-  f 
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mod  the  length  of  the  border.  Stigma  club-fhaped. ; 
Native  of  Guiana r.] 

Virga  Aurea.  See  [  Cacalia,  Conyza,  Erigeron,  Seneciof] 
Solidago. 

» — - paftoris.  See  Lipfacus. 

. - fanguinea.  See  Cornus. 

Virginian  Acacia.  See  Robinia. 

.. — — - -  Cowflip.  See  Dodecatbeon  Meadia. 

. - - - Creeper.  See  Clematis. 

- —  Guelder  Role.  See  Spiraea  opuUfoliat 

« — - Poke.  See  Phytolacca  decandra. 

, - Silk.  See  Peripfca. 

Virgin’s  Bower.  See  Clematis. 

Virol  a.  See  Myriflica. 

Viscago.  See  Cucubalus,  Lychnis ,  Silene. 

Viscaria.  See  Lychnis. 

Vifci  modo.  See  Tillandfla. 

Vi  scoides.  See  Pfychotria.~\  i; 

VISCUM.  ( or  Vifcus  of  the  Latin  writers ,  from  the 
AEolic  (3nrx oi  for  lojjius .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1105.  Reich,  n.  1209.  Schreb.n.  1504. 
Tcurnef.  t.  380.  fluff.  212.  Gartn.  t.  27. 

ClaflT.  22.  4.  Dioecia  Tetrandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Aggregate  $  Linn.  Capr  folia  JufF. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal,  Perianth  four-parted  :  leaflets  ovate,  equal. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  four.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  one  growing  to  each  calyx-leaf. 

*  Female  commonly  oppoflte  to,  the  male. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved:  leaflets  ovate,  fmail,  feffile,! 

deciduous,  placed  on  the  germ. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  three-cornered,  indiftin&ly  crowned 
with  a  four-cleft  margin,  inferior.  Style  none.  Stigma, 
obtufe,  fcarcely  emarginate. 

Per.  Berry  globular,  one-celled,  even. 

Seed  one,  cordate,  compreffed,  obtufe,  fiefhy. 

essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  four-parted.  Cor.  none.  Filam.  none. 

Anthers  faftened  to  the  calyx. 

Fem.  (flat,  four-leaved,  fuperior.  Cor.  none.  Style  none. 
Berry  one-feeded.  Seed  cordate.  , 

»  ^  Linn,  fuppl.  1  Vahl.  cclv 
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SPECIES. 

I.  Vifcum  album.  Common  or  While  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.  Jpec.  xy^x.fyft.  883.  Reich.  4.  240.  hort.  cliff. 
44 l-  fl- fluec.  n.  905.  mat.  med.  21 1.  Woodv„ 
fuppl.  150.  t.  270.  Gxrtn.  fru ft.  1.  13 1.  Hudf. 
angl.  431.  Wither,  arr.ed.  3.  203.  Smith  brit, 
1074.  Hull  220.  Relh.  cant.  n.  806.  Sibth. 
Ox  on.  n.  197 .  Abbot  bedf.  n.  702.  Hall.  helv.  n. 
1609.  Scop.  earn.  n.  1217.  Pollich  pal.  h.  y 26. 
Pillars  dauph.  2.  337*  Allien,  pedem.  n.  2123. 
Thunb.  jap.  63.  Mill,  illuflr.  87. 

Vifcum.  Matth ,  ed.  valgr.  1.  806.  2.  161.  Pod. 
pempt.  826.  Camer.  epii.  555.  Ger.  1168.  i. 
emac.  1350.  T  Raiihijt.  \cfl3.fyn.  464.  Blackw. 
t.  184.  Duham.  arb.  35  6. 

V.  baccis  albis.  Bauh.  pin.  423. 

V.  vulgare.  Park.theat.  1393.  1. 

Vifcus  quercus  &  aliarum  arborum;  flauh.  hift.  1.  2. 
89. 

Leaves  lanceolate  obtufe ,  ft  cm  dichotomous ,  flpikes  axil¬ 
lary. 

[2.  Vifcum  rubrum.  Red-berried  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ia.51.  Reich.  4.  241.  Catefb.  car.  2.  t. 
8 1. 

Leaves  lanceolate  obtufe,  fpikes  lateral. 

3>  Vifcum  purpureum.  Purple-berried  Miffeltoe. 

Linrfpec.  1451.  Reich.  4.  241.  Catefb.  car.  2.  t.  959 
(3.  V.  baccis  niveis  racemofis,  foliis  buxi  luteis. 

Plum. Jpec.  17,  ic.  258./.  3. 

Leaves  obovate ,  racemes  lateral. 

4.  Vifcum  opuntjodes.  Indian -fig-like  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1452.  Reich.  4.  241.  Brown,  jam. 
357 .  2.  Plum.fpec .  17.  ic.  258 .  f.  1.  Sloan. jam, 
2.  93.  n.  6.  t.  201./.  1.  Raii  dendr.  52. 

Stem  proliferous  very  much  branched  leaflefs  compreffed. 

5.  Vifcum  japonicum.  flaponefe  Miffeltoe . 

Thunb  in  Linn,  tranf.  2.  329. 

V  opuntia.  Thunb  jap.  64. 

Stem  proliferous  branched  leaflefs,  joints  three-cornered. 

6.  Vifcum  capenfe.  Cape  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.fyft.  883.  fuppl.  426. 

Leaflefs ,  with  brachiate  branches. 

7.  Vifcum  verticillatum.  Whorled  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.fpec.  1452.  Reich.  4.  241.  Brown,  jam.  3 $6. 
n.  1.  Plum.fpec  17.  ic.  258./.  2.  Sloan,  jam, 
2.  93.  n.  7.  t.  201 .  f.  2.  Raii  dendr.  52. 

Stem  whorled,  leaves  ovate  three-nerved  blunt. 

8.  Vifcum  flavens.  Yellow  Miffeltoe. 

Swartz  prodr.  32.  Plum.  ic.  256.  /.  258.  /.  4. 

V.  racemofum.  Aubl.  guian.  895.  4. 

Leaves  ovate  veined ,  racemes  axillary  in  threes  or  fours 
on  each  fide. 

9.  Vifcum  pauciflorum.  Few-flowered  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.fyft.  883.  fuppl.  426.  i 
Leaves  ovate  obtufe  nervelefs,  flowers  fcattered  folitary , 
ft  cm  florubby,  branches  alternate. 

10.  Vifcum  terreftre.  Earth  Miffeltoe. 

Lin.fpec.  1452.  Reich.  4.  242. 

Stem  herbaceous  flour-cornered  brachiate,  leaves  lances - 
late. 

II.  Vifcum  rotundifolium.  Round -leaved  Miffeltoe, 
Lin.fyft.  8 83 . fuppl.  426, 

Leaves  orbicular ,  flowers  in  whorls. 

12.  Vifcum  antarcticum.  New- Zealand  Miffeltoe. 

For  ft.  pro  dr.  n.  370. 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire ,  racemes  on  the  branches  and  ter¬ 
minating  jointed.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

i.  This  plant  inflead  of  rooting  and  growing  in  the 
earth,  fixes  itfelf  into  the  branches  of  trees,  where  ir. 
fp reads  and  forms  a  large  bufh.  The  branches  are 
woody,  and  are  covered  with  a  pale  or  yellowifh  green 
bark ;  the  larged  is  about  the  thicknefs  of  a  man’s 
finger,  and  the  reft  gradually  fmaller ;  they  have  many 
joints  which  eafily  part  afunder  ;  and  at  each  of  thefc 
are  two  thick  flefliy  leaves,  which  are  broad  and  round¬ 
ed  at  their  points,  and  narrow  at  their  bafe.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  axils  in  fhort  fpikes,  and 
are  compofed  of  four  green ifh-yellow  calyx-leaves. 
The  female  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  round  white  ber¬ 
ries,  which  are  almoft  pellucid,  about  the  fize  of  cur- 
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rants,  full  of  a  tough  vifcid  juice,  in  the  middle  of 
which  lies  one  heart-fhaped  flat  feed. 

[The  root  infinuates  its  fibres  into  the  woody  fub- 
ffance  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  ftem  is  one 
of  the  belt  inflances  we  have  of  what  Linneus  calls  di¬ 
chotomous,  in  its  mode  of  branching.  The  branches 
are  round,  fmooth  and  even :  the  leaves  pale  green, 
oppofite,  tongue-fhaped,  quite  entire,  fmooth  and  even : 
the  flowers  in  axillary  feflile  heads,  few  together,  inferr¬ 
ed  into  a  flefhy  common  receptacle 5.  Berry  inferior, 
marked  with  four  brown  warts  at  the  top  from  the  fal¬ 
ling  of  the  capfule,  fpherical,  white,  diaphanous,  one- 
celled :  pulp  vifcid,  pellucid,  furrounding  the  feed. 
Seed  elliptic,  as  it  were  emarginate,  and  thence  heait- 
fhaped,  or  a  fpherical  triangle,  compreffed  like  a  lens, 
flefhy,  when  frefh,  painted  with  white  dendritic  veffels 
on  a  grafs-green  bafe :  navel  in  the  bale  of  the  feed, 
(lightly  emarginate  *. 

"Native  of  Europe  and  Japan,  on  various  trees  : 
flowering  in  may.  It  is  very  rare  with  us  in  the  northern 
counties,  and  in  Scotland  not  remarked  at  all.  In  the 
fruit  counties,  as  Worceflerfhire  and  Herefordfhire, 
very  common  in  orchards  and  hedge-rows. 

Mifleltoe,  fays  Gerarde,  groweth  upon  Okes,  and 
divers  other  trees  almoft  every  where.  Parkinfon  re¬ 
ports  that  it  groweth  very  rarely  on  Okes  with  us,  but 
upon  fundry  other  as  well  timber  as  fruit  trees,  plenti¬ 
fully  in  woods,  groves,  and  the  like,  in  all  the  land. 
Both  thefe  authors  hold  the  exploded  notion  of  this  pa- 
rafite  growing  from  its  own  fuperfluous  moifture,  and 
not  from  feed. 

Mr.  Ray,  in  his  Cambridge  catalogue  (1660)  fays 
it  grows  upon  Apple  trees  chiefly,  but  that  he  has  fome- 
times  found  it  upon  the  White-thorn.  In  his  Hiftory 
he  relates  that  he  has  feen  it  upon  the  Maple  and  Afh 
in  Mr.  Willughby’s  park  at  Middleton  in  Warwick- 
fhire,  on  the  Hazel  near  Braintree  in  Effex,  on  the 
Lime,  Elm,  Willow,  Mountain  Afh  and  Buckthorn ; 
on  Apples,  Pears,  and  White-thorn  frequently,  on 
other  trees  more  rarely.  John  Bauhin  enumerates 
many  other  trees  on  which  he  and  others  have  obferv 
ed  the  Mifleltoe  to  grow  as  Crataegus  Aria,  Hornbeam, 
Birch,  &c.  B.irtholinus  fays  that  he  never  obferved  it 
on  the  Almond,  but  it  is  commonly  found  in  Provence, 
both  on  that  tree  and  the  Box  ;  and  John  Bauhin  fays 
that  he  once  obferved  it  on  the  Almond.  BrafTavola 
law  it  on  the  Vine. 

The  Mifleltoe  of  the  Oak  has  been  celebrated  from 
the  time  of  the  Druids  both  as  a  facrcd  plant,  and  as  a 
medicine. 

“  Ad  vifcum  Druidse,  Druidse  eantare  folebant.” 

And  the  Oak  itfelf  on  which  it  grew  was  alfo  held  fa- 
cred.  The  Druids  fent  round  their  attendant  youths 
with  branches  of  the  Mifleltoe  to  announce  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  new  year ;  and  this  cuftom  has  continued 
down  to  modern  times,  for  in  fome  parts  of  France  the 
children  run  about  from  houfe  to  houfe  afking  for  Mif- 
feltoe  in  rude  rhymes,  and  calling  out  Aguilaneuf \  that 
is  A  gut  Van  ?ieuf,  or  to  the  MiJJeltoe ,  7 is  the  new  year u . 
And  in  England,  branches  of  this  plant  are  hung  up  in 
moil  houies  at  Chriftmas,  among  other  evergreens. 

As  a  medicine,  the  Mifleltoe  of  the  Oak  obtained 
gieat  reputation  for  the  cure  of  the  Epilepfy;  and  a 
caie  of  this  difeafe  in  which  it  proved  remarkably  fuc- 
cefsful,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boyle  \  Monf.  Villars 
admimifeied  the  dry  leaves  in  powder  to  two  children 
between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  who  were  epileptic, 
and  were  cured  by  it;  but  he  has  cured  others  by 
emetics  and  Cinchona;  whilft  others  again  have  re¬ 
filled  all  thefe  remedies,  together  with  cauteries,  fetons, 
extiacls  of  henbane  and  valerian,  eledlricity,  &c. 

T  he  wood  rafped  or  powdered,  from  a  dram  to  a 
diam  and  half  in  a  dole,  or  a  decotflion  of  it,  from  two 
drams  to  an  ounce  and  half,  is  a  very  old  remedy  in 
the  epilepfy  ;  but  it  is  now  dilregarded,  and  its  fenfible 
qualities  promife  little  y. 

I  he  ufe  of  it  however  has  been  ftrongly  recommend¬ 
ed  in  various  convulfive  diforders  by  Colbach.  He 
admimflered  it  in  fubffance,  in  dofes  of  half  a  dram  or  a 
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dram  of  the  wood  or  leaves,  or  an  infufion  of  an  ounce. 
This  author  wras  followed  by  others,  who  have  not  only 
borne  teftimony  to  the  efficacy  of  the  Mifleltoe  in  con- 
vulfions,  but  alfo  in  complaints  denominated  nervous, 
in  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  aft  in  the  charafter  of  a 
tonic.  But  all  that  has  been  written  in  favour  of  this 
remedy,  has  not  prevented  it  from  falling  into  general 
negleft,  and  the  Colleges  of  London  and  Edinburgh 
have  expunged  it  from  their  catalogues  of  the  Materia 
Medica z. 

There  feems  to  be  a  difpofltion  to  doubt,  whether 
the  Mifleltoe  ever  grows  upon  the  Oak.  It  is  certainly 
not  common  now  in  England  upon  that  tree,  and  I  do 
not  recoiled  having  feen  it  more  than  once,  which  was 
many  years  fince,  in  the  Duke  of  Manchefter’s  park  at 
Kimbolton.  The  Engliffi  Oak  is  of  fo  hard  a  texture, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Mifleltoe  ffiould  find  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  eftablilhing  itfelf  upon  it;  efpecially  as  few 
Oaks  are  now  left  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  decay,  when  it 
principally  attacks  trees,  and  contributes  to  haften  their 
diffolution.  The  fcarcity  of  this  parafitical  plant  on 
the  Oak  at  prefent,  i?  no  proof  that  it  might  not  have 
been  plentiful  when  great  part  of  the  ifland  was  a  foreft, 
and  there  were  trees  in  all  ftates  of  age  and  decay 
adapted  to  receive  and  nourifh  it. 

Ray  fays  that  the  Mifleltoe  is  very  rarely  found  on 
the  Oak  in  England;  but  according  to  Clufius,  it  is 
very  abundant  on  that  tree  in  many  woods  of  Hungary  j 
and  Bellohius  writes,  that  between  mount  Athos  and 
Ceres  and  Tricala  there  is  not  an  Oak  to  be  feen  with¬ 
out  Mifleltoe  on  it ;  he  affirms  indeed  that  it  is  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  which  grows  on  Apple  and  Pear  trees, 
but  he  does  not  inform  us  in  what  the  difference  con- 
fifts.  Scopoli  obferved  it  on  the  Pine  and  the  Oak  in 
Carniolia.  Pollich  fays,  <c  circa  Lauteren  in  fylvis 
paflim  ad  quercus  praeprimis  reperitur.”  Allione  re¬ 
lates,  that  it  occurs  on  the  Oak,  as  well  as  other  trees, 
on  the  hills  about  Turin. 

The  berries  of  Mifleltoe  are  devoured  by  feveral 
birds,  as  the  Blackbird,  Fieldfare,  Thruffi,  and  large 
Thrufh  thence  named  Miffel  Thrulh  or  Mifleltoe  Bird. 
Birdlime  is  made  from  thefe  berries  and  alfo  from  the 
bark3.]  The  berries  are  boiled  in  water  till  they 
burft,  when  they  are  well  beaten  in  a  mortar,  and  after¬ 
wards  Walked,  till  all  the  branny  hufks  are  cleared 
away. 

The  Italians  make  their  birdlime  of  the  berries 
heated  and  mixed  with  oil,  as  is  alfo  that  which  they 
make  of  Holly  bark ;  and  to  make  it  bear  the  water, 
they  add  turpentine. 

The  birdlime  now  commonly  ufed  with  us,  is  made 
of  the  bark  of  Holly,  which  is  ftripped  off  about  mid- 
fummer :  this  is  boiled  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
when  the  green  coat  is  feparated  from  the  other,  it  is 
covered  up  with  fern  for  a  fortnight,  and  put  in  a  moift 
place  ;  by  that  time  the  bark  will  be  turned  to  a  jelly, 
and  no  fibres  left :  then  it  is  beaten  in  a  ftone  mortar 
till  it  becomes  a  tough  pafte  :  this  is  wafhed  in  a  run¬ 
ning  ftrearn  till  no  motes  appear  ;  is  then  put  up  to  fer¬ 
ment  for- four  or  five  days,  is  feummed  as  often  as  any 
thing  arifes,  and  then  laid  up  for  ufe.  When  ufed,  a 
third  part  of  oil  is  incorporated  with  it  over  the  fire. 
The  bark  of  our  Wayfaring  Shrub,  as  it  is  faid,  will 
make  birdlime  as  good  as  that  of  the  Holly. 

That  which  is  brought  from  Spain  has  an  ill  fmell. 
Damafcus  birdlime  is  fuppofed  to  be  made  ofSebeftens, 
their  kernels  being  frequently  found  in  it ;  but  this  will 
not  endure  either  froft  or  wet. 

[Our  Englifh  name  is  from  the  German  Mifiel-,  it 
is  the  fame  in  Swedifh  :  in  Dutch,  Marentacken  :  in 
French,  Gut.  The  Italians  have  kept  the  Latin  name, 
Vifchio  or  Vifco  ;  the  Portugueze,  Vifgo.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  Liga.  The  Japonefc,  Kfei  or  Jadoriki. 

2.  This  Mifleltoe,  fays  Catefby,  has  long  fmooth 
fhining  green  leaves,  growing  by  pairs :  the  berries  arc 
round,  red,  and  fome  what  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the 
Common  Mifleltoe  :  they  grow  in  duffers  to  ftalks  of 
above  an  inch  long,  which  fhoot  forth  by  pairs  from 
between  the  joinings  of  the  leaves  to  the  ftalk.  They 
grow  to  Mahogany  and  other  trees  of  the  Bahama 
i  Hands. 
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3.  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies,  according  to  Cateiby, 
grow  by  pairs,  and  are  narrow  at  their  beginning,  and 
broad  at  their  ends,  fet  on  (lender  pliant  (talks,  growing  ! 
Confufedly,  after  the  manner  of  the  common  Mifleltoe  : 
between  every  pair  of  leaves  (hoot  forth  two  (lender 
(talks  of  about  three  inches  in  length,  with  pairs  of  ob¬ 
long  purple  berries  fet  oppofite  to  each  other.  It  is  a 
native  of  America  and  the  Weft  Indian  iflands,  and  is 
(aid  to  grow  principally  on  the  Mancineel  tree  b. 

.4-  This  feems  by  its  way  of  growth  to  be  near  of 
kin  to  the  Opuntiae,  having  no  leaves  or  rather  ftems ; 
but  what  we  may  call  the  (tern  or  firft  leaf  at  the  com¬ 
ing  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  flat,  fomewhat  round- 
ifli,  of  a  very  dark-green  colour,  having  at  every  inch 
and  half’s  diftance,  out  of  their  Tides  only,  oppofite 
branches,  growing  out  of  one  another,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Indian  Fig,  being  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad,  the  whole  growing  to  a  foot  in 
length  :  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  fmall  yellowifh 
flowers,  two  together :  berries  whitifb,  like  thofe  of  the 
ordinary  Mifleltoe.  Native  of  Jamaica,  on  trees'. 
Alfo  of  the  Society  Ifles. 

5.  Branches  dichotomous:  joints  three-cornered, 
oblong,  comprefled,  very  (hort,  gradually  fmaller, 
wrinkled  d.  N ati ve  of  J apan .  Taken  at  firft  by  Thun- 
berg  for  the  preceding  fpecies  e. 

6.  This  is  a  very  branching,  brachiate,  jointed 
(hrub,  with  the  bark  fomewhat  wrinkled  longitudinally ; 
each  joint  being  round,  and  ending  at  top  in  a  bluntilh 
fcale,  exadftly  as  in  Salicornia  herbacea,  to  which  it  ap¬ 
proaches  very  much  in  ftature.  It  has  no  leaves  like 
the  two  preceding.  Anthers  feflile  two  or  four.  Ber¬ 
ries  lateral,  oppofite,  often  three  together,  feflile,  the 
fize  of  a  currant,  with  a  very  (hort  cylindrical  ftyle,  and 
an  obtufe  ftigma,  about  which  is  a  little  area  girt  with  j 
a  four-cornered,  (hort,  fcarcely  four-cleft  margin.  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  trees ;  found  b) 
Sparrmann f. 

7-  This  hangs  down  from  trees  after  the  manner  of  I 
Mifleltoe,  having  a  roundifh,  green,  woody,  ftriated 
ftalk,  as  big  as  a  goofe  quill,  two  or  three  feet  long, 
fometimes  flatter  and  fometimes  rounder,  having  a 
large  pith.  It  divides  into  feveral  branches,  and  thefe 
into  twigs,  at  the  diftance  of  one,  two  or  three  inches ; 
at  which  divifions  the  ftalk  is  always  fet  round,  almoft 
after  the  manner  of  deflated  plants,  with  roundilh  green  j 
leaves,  an  inch  and  half  long,  juft  like  ftalks,  only) 
fmaller  and  very  numerous,  fo  that  it  appears  very 
bufhy.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  the  North  parts5. 

Browne  fays  it  is  pretty  frequent  in  that  ifland  ; 
growing  on  ail  the  larger  trees  in  every  favannah.  It 
is  ufed  there  for  the  fame  purpofes,  as  the  Mifleltoe  of 
the  Oak  in  England,  but  I)r.  Browne  never  knew  it  to 
have  any  remarkable  effedt. 

8.  A  fhrubby  fpecies,  according  to  Plumier’s  figure, 
with  Ample  branches,  ovate,  finuous,  very  broad  leaves, 
which  are  oppofite  and  footftalked:  racemes  feveral,  up¬ 
right,  Ample,  axillary,  upright  and  fubumbellate:  berries 
verdcillate,  placed  at  intervals,  roundfth  and  umbili- 
cate  :  their  colour  is  faid  to  be  purple.  Native  of  the 
Weft  Indies  and  Guiana  h. 

9.  Parafitical,  hoary  but  not  tomentofe.  Found  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  byThunberg1. 

10.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  even,  brachiate, 
four-cornered.  Leaves  petioled,  even,  quite  entire,! 
veinlefs :  the  lower  one  fmaller.  Spikes  axillary,  fef-' 
file,  fleffly,  oblong.  Linneus  faw  only  female  flowers, 
and  no  fruit:  the  genus  therefore  is  uncertain;  and  it  j 
may  be  a  fpecies  of  Loranthus.  Native  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  moift  meadows.  Found  by  Kalm  k. 

11.  Parafitical.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  it  was  found  by  Thunberg  h 

12.  Native  of  New  Zealand  m.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

I.  Mifleltoe  is  always  produced  from  feed,  and  can- 
inot  be  cultivated  in  the  earth  like  mod  other  plants, 
but  will  always  grow  upon  trees :  hence  the  ancients 
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thought  it  was  an  excrefeence  of  the  tree,  without  any 
(eed  being  previoufly  lodged  there  ;  which  opinion  has 
been  confuted  from  repeated  experiments. 

The  manner  of  its  propagation  is  this.  The  Miflel¬ 
toe  Thrulh,  which  feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant 
in  winter,  when  they  are  ripe,  often  carries  them  from 
tree  to  tree  ;  for  the  vifcous  part  of  the  berry,  which 
immediately  furrounds  the  feed,  fometimes  faftens  it  to 
the  outer  part  of  the  bird’s  beak,  and  to  difengage  it 
he  (trikes  his  beak  againft  the  branch  of  the  tree  on 
which  he  alights,  and  leaves  the  feed  (ticking  to  the 
bark ;  if  this  fhould  chance  to  be  a  fmooth  part,  the 
feed  will  adhere  to  it,  and  the  following  year  will  put 
out  and  grow.  In  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  art.  The  trees  on  which  it  moft  readily  takes 
are  the  Apple,  Afh,  White-thorn,  and  others  which 
have  a  fmooth  rind.  I  have  feveral  times  tried  it  upon 
the  Oak  without  fuccefs,  for  the  bark  of  that  tree  is  of 
too  clofe  a  texture  to  admit  the  (licking  of  the  feeds 
thereto,  which  is  alfo  the  reafon  why  it  is  fo  rarely  found 
upon  the  Oak.  Notwithftanding  the  great  encomiums 
which  have  been  given  to  the  Mifleltoe  of  the  Oak  for 
its  medicinal  virtues,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
equally  good  from  whatever  tree  it  be  taken  :  nor  is  it 
poflible  to  find  this  plant  growing  in  any  quantity  upon 
the  Oak;  fo  that  they  yvho  pretend  to  furnifti  it  for 
medicinal  life,  do  but  impofe  upon  their  cuftomers ; 
for  it  is  fo  rarely  met  with,  that  whenever  a  branch  of 
an  Oak-tree  has  Mifleltoe  growing  upon  it,  it  is  cutoff 
and  preferved  by  the  curious  in  their  collecftions  of 
natural  curiofities,  and  of  thefe  there  are  few  to  be  feen 
in  England. 

As  to  what  fome  perfons  have  aflerted,  of  its  being 
propagated  by  Mifleltoe  Thrufhes,  who  having  eat  the 
berries,  void  the  feed  in  their  dung  upon  the  branches 
of  trees,  I  can  by  no  means  agree  to  it ;  for  in  this  cafe 
the  plant  would  always  be  found  on  the  upper  part  or 
the  Tides  of  fuch  branches,  upon  which  only  the  duncr 
can  be  fuppofed  to  lodge  j  whereas  it  is  generally  found 
at  the  under  fide  of  the  branches  r  befides  I  believe  that 
the  ftomachs  of  thefe  birds  are  too  powerful  digefters, 
to  fuffcr  any  feeds  to  pafs  fo  entire  as  to  grow. 

[The  firft  of  thefe  objedlions  would  apply  to  the 
other  mode  of  propagation  by  nature  and  art.  The 
fecond  is  generally  right,  but  yet  it  is  certain  that  feeds 
now  and  then  efcape  the  powers  of  digeftion,  probably 
by  a  paflage  more  accelerated  than  common,  and  vege¬ 
tate  when  they  happen  to  fall  on  their  proper  nidus. 
And  though  the  feeds  are  firft  depofited  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  branch,  the  rains  may  foon  walh  them  to  the 
Tides  or  even  the  lower  part. 

The  ancients,  _  as  Ariftotle,  Pliny,  &c.  infilled  that 
the  only  mode  of  propagation  of  the  Mifleltoe  is  by  the 
excrement  of  birds,  fuppofing  that  the  heat  of  the  body 
is  neceflary  to  mature  the  feed  for  vegetation.  Julius 
Scaliger,  John  Bauhin,  and  other  moderns  of  the  old 
fchool,  adopted  the  idea  of  equivocal  generation.  Ray 
was  too  good  a  philofopher  to  admit  this  doflrine, 
and  a  Acs  very  reafonably,  to  what  end  fo  great  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  feed  feemingly  perfedl  was  created,  if  it  were  all 
barren  and  unfruitful  ?  But  Ray  lived  to  fee  his  theory 
and  that  of  Ariftotle  confirmed  by  experiment ;  for 
Mr.  Doody,  an  Apothecary  of  London,  inferted  a  feed 
of  the  Mifleltoe  into  the  bark  of  a  White  Poplar  tree 
which  grew  in  his  garden,  with  complete  fuccefs  ;  this 
has  been  done  fince  by  many  perfons,  both  by  rubbino- 
the  berries  on  the  fmooth  bark  of  various  trees,  and  by 
inferring  them  in  a  cleft.  Doody  feems  to  have  bored 
a  hole  for  the  reception  of  the  feed. 

It  is  wonderful,  as  Ray  juftly  obferves,  that  Botanifts 
and  Philofophers  (hould  choofe  to  argue  pro  and  con  lo 
many  years,  not  to  fay  centuries,  rather  than  take  the 
pains  to  confult  nature,  and  determine  the  matter  by  an 
eafy  experiment n. 

The  celebrated  Tournefort,  in  his  travels  in  the  Le¬ 
vant  faw  numbers  of  wild  Pear  trees  covered  with  Mif- 
feltoe,  and  obferved  upon  their  trunks,  how  hard  fo- 
ever  the  bark  was,  the  germination  of  the  feeds.  Thefe 
feeds,  fays  he,  which  are  in  the  fhape  of  a  heart,  were 
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„„f  nf  their  cafes,  and  had  fattened  themfelves  by  their 
le  to  the  trunk’s  and  branches  of  thefe  trees  at  the 
JSme  that  winds  or  feme  other  caufe  made  them  ft 
off.  Each  feed  lay  upon  its  fide,  m  fuch  a  manne 
that  the  radicle  began  to  pierce  the  bark,  whdft 
eve  (or  plume)  (hot  out  and  unfolded  itielt  . 

Viscum.  See  Epidendrum ,  Loranthns ,  Lulandfia * 

Vifenia  umbellata.  See  Melochia  odorata;  .  memory 
VIS  ME  A.  (So  named  by  the  younger Linne  J  J 

of  Mr.  De  Vifme  a  P or tugueze  merchant,  well  kn  J 

his  love  and  knowledge  of  plants.  Suppl.  31  ■) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  S33.  fuppl-  3b- 
Mocanera,  Juff. 

Claff.  11.  3.  Dodecandria  Tngynia* 

Nat.  Order  of  Onagrm  Juflf. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved,  permanent  i 

late,  recurved  :  three  outer  hairy.  , 

Cor.  Petals  five,  elliptic,  fpreading,  fcarcely  longer  tha 

Stam.  Filaments  twelve,  filiform,  ereft,  fhorter  than  the 
petals,  inferred  into  the' receptacle.  Anthers  quadran¬ 
gular,  eredl,  terminated  by  an  awn. 

Pist.  Germ  rough-haired,  fuperior,  attenuated  as  it  were 
into  a  very  (hort  rough-haired  ftyle.  Styles  thiee,  hi- 

form,  fmooth.  Stigmas  fimple. 

Per  Nut  ovate,  fmooth,  acuminate,  two  or  three-celled, 
half-inferior,  endofed  within  the  converging  calyx- 
leaves,  and  for  the  mod  part  covered  by  the  one-leafed 
part  of  the  calyx,  which  is  connate  with  the  nut  but  a 
third  of  the  upper  part  of  the  nut  within  the  calyx  is 

naked. 


leaflets  lanceo- 


SPECIES. 

rI>  yitex  ovata.  Ovate-leaved  Chafle-tree. 

L  '  Lin.fyft.  578.  JVilld.  3.  390.  Thunk,  jap.  257. 

V.  rotundifolia.  Lin.  fuppl.  294. 

Leaves  fimple  ovate. 

2.  Vitex  triflora.  Three-flowered  Chafle-tree. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  390.  Vahl.  eel.  2.  49. 
Leaves  ternate  fmooth ,  peduncles  axillary  and  terminating 
three-flowered. 

3.  Vitex  divaricata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Mild.  3.  3  90.  Swartz  prodr.  93. 
defer.  2.  1078.  Vahl.  fy mb.  2.  76. 

Leaves  ternate  quite  entire  fmooth  on  both  fides,  the  end 
one  very  large ■,  with  a  dichotomous  divaricating  panicle . 

4.  Vitex  pubefeens.  Downy  Chafle-tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Mild.  3 .  3  9 1  •  Vahl  Jymh'  3 •  8  5- 
Piftacio- Vitex.  Un.zeyl.n.  415. 

Leaves  ternate  pubefeent ,  panicles,  trichotomous ,  brad! el 
length  of  the  calyx. 

5.  Vitex  altiffima.  Tall  Chafle-tree. 

Lin.fyft.  578.  Willd.  3.  391.  fuppl  294.. 

Leaves  ternate ,  quite  entire ,  panicle  whorled,fpikes  whorl - 
ed,  berry  three  feededd] 

6.  Vitex  Agnus  callus.  Officinal  Chafle-tree. 

Lin.  fpec.  890.  Reich.  3.  198.  Willd.  3.  391.  hort. 
cliff.  3  27.  mat.  med.  157.  Woodv.  med.  bot.fuppl. 
26.  t.  222.  Jacqu.  colkdt.  3.  64.  Geer  in.  frudi. 

1.  269.  Medic,  in  obf.  foe.  cecon.  Lutr.  1774. 
p.  283.  Scop.  cam.  n.  783.  Allion.  pedem.  n. 
458.  Desfont.  atlant*  2.  61.  Forfk.  agypt.  cent. 
8.  213.  Gron.  orient.  77.  Gron.  virg.  169. 
Ludw.  edl.  t.  28.  Regnault  hot.  Berg.  phyt. 


Seeds  in  each  cell  one. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-leaved,  inferior.  Cor.  five-petalled.  Stigmas 
five.  Nut  two  or  three-celled,  half-inferior. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Vifmea  Mocanera. 

Lin.  fy Jl.  4 $4.  Jl  illd.  2.  926.fu.ppl.  251. 

Mocanera  Canar. 

DESCRIPTION,  &c.  I 

This  is  a  {mail  Ihrub,  with  a  round,  fomewhat  waited 
ftem.  Leaves  alternate,  eredt,  on  fhort  petioles,  ellip¬ 
tic,  very  fmooth,  veined,  ferrate,  the  confidence  of  the 
Bay.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  nodding,  fcarcely 
longer  than  the  petiole,  naked,  one-flowered.  Flowers 
fmall.  Corolla  yellow.  When  the  flower  is  impreg¬ 
nated,  the  peduncle  is  erected,  the  calyx  clofed  and 
thickened,  and  its  three  outer  leaflets  become  brown 
and  hairy.  Native  of  the  Canary  iflands,  in  mountain 
woods.  Found  by  Francis  Maffonp.] 

Visnaga.  See  Daucus. 

.[Vistnu-Clandi.  See  Evolvulus. 

Vitalba.  See  Clematis. 

Vitaliana.  See  Aretiad] 

VITEX.  (A  vinciendo  f.  viendo  ;  from  the  great  flex¬ 
ibility  of  the  twigs ,  which  makes  them  fit  to  bind  or  tie  any 

thing.)  ' 

Lin.  gen.  n.  790.  Reich,  n.  853*  Schreb.  n.  1060. 
Tournef.  t.  373.  fuff-  107.  Gartn.  t.  56.  Mill. 

flg-  *•  275-  . 

ClalT.  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Perfonata.  Vitices  Juflf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  cylindric,  very  fhort, 
five-toothed 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent :  tube  cylindric,  (lender ; 
border  flat,  two- lipped ;  upper  lip  trifid,  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  fegment  wider  :  lower  lip  trifid,  with  the  middle 
fegment  bigger. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  capillary,  a  little  longer  than  the 
tube,  two  of  which  are  Ihorter  than  the  others.  Anthers 
verfatile, 

Pist.  Germ  roundifli.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  tube. 

Stigmas  two,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading. 

Per.  Berry  ox  Drupe  globular,  four-celled. 

Seeds  folitary,  ovate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-toothed.  Cor.  border  fix-cleft.  Drupe  one- 
feeded  :  a  four-celled  nut. 

•  Voyage  3.  lett.  21.  p.  309.  ed.  Lyon  and  Hill.  par.  ed.  Mart, 
art.  Vifcum.  p  Linn-  fuppl. 

8 


Vitex.  Camer.  epit.  103.  Dod.  pempt.  774*  Mattb. 

196.  Dalech.hift.  281.  Blackw.  t.  139. 

V.  foliis  anguftioribus  cannabis  modo  difpofitis.  Bauh. 

pin.  475.  Tournef.  inft.  503. 

V.  f.  Agnus  callus.  Ger.  1201.  emac.  1387. — folio  an- 
gufto.  Park,  theat.  1437. 

Agnus  folio  non  ferrato.  Bauh.  hift.  1.  203.  Rail 
hift.  1 696. 

Elasagnum  Theophrafti.  Lob.  ic.  2.  138. 

(3.  Vitex  latifolia.  Mill,  didt .  n.  2. 

V.  latiore  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  473.  Park,  theat.  1437. 

n.  2.  Raiihift.  1696.  Kniph.  cent.  2.  n.  99. 

V.  folio  ferrato.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  205. 

Leaves  digitate  feven  or  five-leaved  lanceolate  moflly 
quite  entire,  fpikes  whorled  panicled. 

7.  Vitex  incifa.  Cut-leaved  Chafle-tree. 

Willd.  fpec.  3.  392.  Lamarck  encycl.  2.  603. 

V.  chinenfis.  Mill.  didt.  n.  S-fig~  t.  275.fi  1  *  2* 
Lagoondee.  Mar/d.  Sumatra.  90. 

Leaves  digitate  quin  ate,  leaflets  gajh-pinnatifid ,  Jpikes 
Jubverticillate, 

[8.  Vitex  Leucoxylon.  White-wooded  Chafle-tree. 
Lin.fyft.  578.  Willd.  3.  392.  fuppl.  293. 

Leaves  digitate  quinate,  leaflets  petioled  oblong  quite  en~ 
tire,  panicles  diochotomous,  berry  one-feeded.  ] 
o.  Vitex  trifolia.  Three-leaved  Chafle-tree. 

Lin. fpec.  890 .fyfl.  ed.  13.  483.  ed.  14-  379-  Reich.  1 
3.  199.  Willd.  3.  392.  fuppl.  293.  fl.  ~eyl.  n.  I 
4.17.  Forfl.  prodr.  n.  243.  Lour,  cochinch.  390.  ; 
ed.  Willd.  474. 

V.  integerrima.  Mill.  didt.  n.  3.  1 

V.  trifolia  minor  indica.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  206.  /.  5*1 


Burm.  zeyl.  229.  t.  109.  ind.  137. 

Piperi  fimilis,  frudtus  llriatus,  femina.  Bauh.  pin.  41 2.1 
Lagondium  vulgare.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  48 .  t.  18. 
Caranofi.  Rheed.  mal.  2.  13.  t.  11.  Raiihift.  i575l 
Leaves  ternate  and  quinate,  leaflets  ovate  acute  quite  en fl 
tire  hoary  beneath,  panicle  with  a  fraught  r  achis,  ped. . 
cels  dichotomous. 

[10.  Vitex  umbrofa. 

Lin.  fpcc.  ed.  Willd.  3.  392.  Swartz  prodr.  9i 
defer.  2.  1076. 

Nephrandra.  Goth,  difpcfit.  8. 

Leaves  quinate  quite  entire  fmooth  on  both  fdes,  racenn 
compound  axillary. 

11.  Vitex  capitata. 

Lin.  fpec.-  ed.  JVilld.  3.  393*  Vahl  eel.  2.  5°*: 


I 
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Leaves  quinate- digit  ate,  leaflet's  lanceolate  fmooth' quite  en¬ 
tire,  flowers  capitate-Jubumbelled.  ] 

1 2.  Vitex  N egundo.  Five-leaved  Chafle-tree. 

Lin.fpec.  89o.  Jyfi.  579.  Rejcb.  3.  199.  mild. 
3-  393' fl-  zeyl.  n.  414.  Ojb.  it.  92.  Barm.  ind. 
i3».  Lour,  cochinch.  390.  ed.  mild.  474. 

V.  panic ulata.  Lamarck  ency cl.  2.  606. 

V.  trifolia  minor  indica  ferrata.  PM.  aim.  790, 
Burm.  zeyl.  229. 

Negundo  arbor  mas.  Bauh.  hifl.  1.  1S9. 

Lagondium  litoreum.  Rumph.  amb.  4.  50.  t.  19. 
-Bemnofi.  Rheed.  mal.  2.  15.  /.  u.  Rail  hifl.  1575. 
Leaves  quinate  and  ternate  ferrate,  flowers  raceme  -pani- 
cled. 

[13.  Vitex  fpicata. 

Lour,  cochinch.  390.  ed.  Willd.  475. 

Leaves  quinate  crenate,  fpikes  linear  terminating. 

14.  Vitex  pinnata. 

Lin.Jpec.  890.  fyft.  579,  Reich.  3.  200.  Willd. 
3‘  393-  Burm.  ind.  138.  t.  43./.  2. 

Camunium  finenfe.  Rumph.  amb.  1.  7.  c.  15.  p.  28.  t. 

1 8 .  f.  1 . 

Aglaia  odorata.  Lour,  cochinch.  173.  ed.  Willd.  216. 
Leaves  pinnate  quite  entire,  panicles  trichotomous. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  tree,  in  appearance  and  colour  like  V. 
Agnus  callus,  except  in  the  leaves,  which  are  nearly 
round illi,  and  two  inches  long.  Peduncles  axillary 
■  mort,  one-flowered  \ 

Stem  creeping.  Leaves  decuffated,  petioled,  ovate, 
°btule,quite  entire,  green  above  but  underneath  foft 
and  white-tomentofe.  Flowers  at  the  top  of  the  branch- 
lets,  at  firft  axillary,  but  finally  terminating  and  pani¬ 
cked.  Panicle  fubtrichotomous,  very  fhortly  pedun- 
cled.  Berry  globular,  twin,  four-valved,  four-celled 
Seeds  minute.  Native  of  China  and  Japan b. 

2.  Branches  below  roundiff,  fmooth,  purplifh,  above 
four-cornered  with  a  rull-coloured  down,  jointed :  joints 
two  inches  long. .  Gems  golden-ruft-colour.  Leaflets 
on  very  fhort  petioles  from  two  to  five  inches  in  length 
the  lateral  ones  a  little  fmaller,  elliptic-lanceolate,' 
wider  outwards,  towards  the  bafe  gradually  narrowed  a 
little,  bluntly  acuminate,  veined,  fmooth  on  both  Tides 
quite  entire.  Petioles  purplifh,  above  channelled,  an 
inch  and  half  long,  golden  tomentofe  at  the  top.  Ax- 
^-ry  peduncles,  oppofite,  folitary ;  the  terminating 
ones  in  pairs,  length  of  the  petioles,  comprefied.  Pe¬ 
dicels  in  threes,  one-flowered,  half  an  inch  long,  the 
middle  one  fhorter.  Brakes  two,  briftle-ffaped,  to¬ 
wards  the  top  and  at  the  bafe  of  the  lateral  pedicels. 
Calyx  almoft  an  inch  long ;  corolla  twice  the  length, 
golden- tomentofe  on  the  outfide.  Calyx  a  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  its  congeners  j  but  the  corolla  the  fame. 
Native  of  Cayenne c. 

3.  Branches  obfcurely  four-cornered,  fmooth,  with 
an  afii-coloured  bark.  Leaves  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches,  oppofite,  petioled :  leaflets  petioled,  mem¬ 
branaceous  j  the  lateral  ones  oblong,  fcarcely  an  inch 
long,  acute,  fometimes  acuminate ;  the  end  one  four  or 
five  inches  long,  ovate,  acuminate.  Peduncles  axillary, 
folitary,  three  or  four  times  dichotomized  :  pedicel  at 
the  divifions  one-flowered,  filiform,  like  the  reft.  Fre¬ 
quent  in  the  iflands  of  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  and  Santa 
Cruz.  Called  by  the  French  there,  bois  de  Lezard. 

4.  Branches  four-cornered,  pubefeent.  Leaves  op¬ 
pofite,  petioled :  leaflets  fefffie,  two  inches  long,  or 
a  little  lefs,  ovate  attenuated,  quite  entire,  above  mark¬ 
ed  with  very  fine  lines  along  the  nerves,  and  fmoothifh  ; 
beneath  ribbed,  veined,  pubefeent.  Panicle  terminat- 
ing,  large,  trichotomous,  finally  dichotomous.  Under 
the  firfb  divifions  on  each  fide  is  a  ternate  leaf.  Brafles 
fpreading,  oppofite,  feffile,  oblong,  obtufe,  length  of 
the  calyx,  hoary.  Flowers  fix  or  feven  on  the  outmoil 
branches  of  the  panicle,  feffile,  alternate.  Calyx  bell- 
fhaped,  five-toothed,  hoary.  Corolla  twice  as  long  as 
the  calyx,  tomentofe  on  the  outfide.  Berry  the  fize  of 
black  Pepper,  four-feeded.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

It  differs  from  V.  trifolia,  in  having  the  leaves  not 
hoaiy  beneath,  the  pedicels  not  dichotomous,  but  with 
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the  flowers  longitudinally  feffile  and  alternate*  and  by' 
the  fquarrofc  habit  of  the  panicle,  from  the  i  p  re  ad  i  iff 

and  reflex  brakes,  which  are  bigger  than  in  the  other 
ipecies  .  . 

5-  Leaflets  ovate,  acuminate  at  both  ends,  fmooth 
above,  pubefeent  underneath.  Found  in  the  Vaft 
woods  of  Ceylon  by  Koenig  c.] 

6  This  has  a  flirubby  ftalk  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
fending  out  their  whole  length  oppofite  branches 
which  are  angular,  pliable,  and  have  a  grayifh  bark’ 
Leaves  for  the  moftpart  oppofite  upon  pretty  lonv  footl 
Italics  i  they  are  compofed  of  five,  fix  or  feven  kaflets 
fpreading  out  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand ;  the  lower  ones 
lmail;  and  the  middle  largeft;  they  are  fmooth  and  entire; 
the  largeft  are  about  three  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  ending  in  blunt  points,  of  a  dark 
green  °n  their  upper  fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  fpikes  at  the  extremity 
0.  the  branches,  from  feven  to  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
compoied  of  diilant  whorls ;  in  fome  plants  they  are 
white,  m  others  blue..  They  are  generally  late  before 
they  appear,  fo  that  in  bad  feaions  they  do  not  open 
fair  in  England,  and  even  in  warm  years  'the  plants  pro- 
uce  no  ieecis  here.  They  have  an  agreeable  odour  when 
tiey  open  fair,  and  make  a  good  appearance  in  autumn, 
when  the  flowers  of  moft  other  ffrubs  are  cone  ■  fo? 
in  warm  mild  feafons  I  have  feen  thefe  ffrubs  in'  full 
flower  the  middle  of  odlober. 

[The  fruit,  according  to  Gartner,  is  a  berried  drupe 
received  into  the  calyx,  globular,  with  a  little  pain? 
upon  the  top,  rufefeent,  the  fize  of  a  large  pepper  corn  : 
pu  p  thin,  fomewhat  aromatic  :  fhell  bony,  ovate-effo- 
bular,  acuminate  downwards,  four-celled.  One  leed 
in  each  cell,  f'aftened  to  the  bafe  of  it,  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate  at  bottom,  angular  rufefeent.  We  fhall  leek  in 
vain  for  a  four-feeded  berry  in  the  Vitex.  Gartner 
remarks  that  he  never  could  fee  a  fix-cleft  corolla  ex¬ 
cept  in  lournefort’s  figure,  whence  Linneus  took  his 
generic  character.  Native  of  Sicily  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  where  Ray  obferved  it  to  be  plentiful  flo¬ 
wering  in  auguft.  Scopoli  found  it  about  Tero-efte 
and  in  Iftria— Allione  on  the  maritime  hills  near  Affen- 
ga—Bellardi  between  Menton  and  Monaco  — Dr 
Smith  near.  Lodano,  on  Dec.  26,  in  feed.  He  re¬ 
marks  that  it  is  a  fmall  ffrub  there,  and  that  the  feeds 
have  an  unpleafant  aromatic  fmell f.  Forfkahl  found 
it  in  Egypt—Desfontaines,  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunis 
•— Rauwolff,  about  Aleppo  and  Racka— Gronovffs  in 

LoSd3’  IC  WaS  CuklVatcd  here  in  1 5 7°,  according  to 

The  feeds,  from  the  time  of  Diofcorides  and  Pliny 

h,|hl7  celebrated  for  fecuring  chaftity,  hence 
the  abfuia  officinal  name  of  the  ffrub,  Agnus  caftus  • 

lnjf  eek  being  the  fame  with  caflus  in  Latin  :  and 
hence  the  Athenian  matrons,  in  the  facred  rites  of 
Cues,  ufed  to  ftrew  their  couches  with  the  leaves 

t®30.11  HaS  hf d  the  affeded  namc  of  Piper  cunu- 
chorum  and  monachorum. 

I  he  feeds  of  the  Chafte-tree  are,  however,  fo  far 

from  being  thought  antiaphrodifiac,  that  writers  of  later 

times  have  afenbed  to  them  an  oppofite  quality ;  their 

aiomatic  pungency  feems  to  favour  this  opinion,  and 

5  ftates  them  t0,  be  carminative  and  emmena- 
gogue  .  Sec  n.  9.  and  13. 

S3.  Mr.  Miller  conf.ders  the  Broad-leaved  Chafte- 

treeasadrftmafpec.es.  He  flays]  it  is  a  lower  11,  rub,  fcl- 

dom  riling  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  federal 

ftalks  which  do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  other  • 

their  bark  is  alfo  whiter.  The  leaflets  are  not  fo  dif 

proportionate  in  their  length,  the  longed:  being  feldom 

more  than  three  inches,  and  the  fliorceft  an  inch  and 

hall:  they  are  near  an  inch  broad,  ferrate,  and  not  fo 
mfl  as  thoie  of  the  former.  The  fpikes  are  fhorter  • 
die  .flowers  fmaller,  always  blue,  and  appear  fooner? 
Native  of  the  South  of  France  and  Italy. 

7-  [Stature,  of  the  preceding,  but  fmaller  in  all  its 
parts,  with  quinate  acuminate  pinnatifld  leaves  cube 
cent  underneath.  Vitex  Negundo,  under  which  name 
this  fpec.es  occurs  in  the  gardens,  is  quite  another 

■Vahl  fyml,.  '  "Linn,  fuppl.  rT  ' 

« Ad,.  413.  Hart.  ke„.  .  .  Woodville  3' 
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plant,  differing  in  the  fize  of  all  the  parts,  and  the  ra- 
ceme-panicled,  not  whorled  inflorefcence  *.] 

Mr.  Miller  deferibes  it  as  a  lower  fhrub,  feldom 
rifing  more  than  three  feet  high,  fending  out  on  every 
fide  fpreading  branches,  which  are  (lender  and  angular. 
Leaves oppofite  upon  pretty  long  footftalks;  fomecom- 
pofedof  three,  others  of  five  leaflets,  which  are  deeply 
and  regularly  cut  on  their  (ides  like  pinnatifid  leaves, 
and  end  in  acute  points  :  the  larged  of  thefc  leaflets  is 
about  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  broad  in  the  middle  ;  they  are  of  a  dull  green 
colour  on  their  upper  fide  and  gray  on  their  under. 
The  branches  are  terminated  by  fpikes  of  flowers  three 
or  four  inches  long,  difpofed  in  whorls ;  in  fome  plants 
they  are  white,  in  others  blue,  and  fome  have  bright 
red  flowers  :  they  are  in  beauty  from  the  middle  of  july 
to  the  beginning  of  feptember ;  but  no  feeds  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  Europe.  Native  of  China:  whence  feeds 
were  fest  to  Paris  by  the  Miflionaries.  Mr.  Miller 
had  young  plants  from  France  :  [but  the  fpecies  feems 
to  have  been  fince  lod  in  England,  as  it  does  not  appear 
in  the  Kew  catalogue, 

8.  This  very  much  refembles  Vitex  trifolia,  but  dif¬ 
fers  in  having  the  leaves  very  finooth  on  both  fides, 
and  a  dichotomous  panicle  from  the  fird  divifion. 
Found  by  Koenig  in  the  vad  woods  of  Ceylon k. 

9.  Leaflets  ovate,  acute,  quite  entire,  tomentofe  un¬ 
derneath  1 :  the  two  neared  to  the  petiole  fmaller  ra.  ; 

Stem  fhrubby,  branched,  round,  eight  feet  high,  the 
thicknefs  of  a  finger,  procumbent,  fometimes  creeping. 
Leaves  ternate,  feldom  quinate  ;  leaflets  waved,  dufky 
green  above,  cinereous-hoary  beneath,  foft :  common 
petioles  long,  oppofite.  Flowers  violet  in  dichotomous 
terminating  racemes.  Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  trifid, 
lower  bifid.  Fruic  fmall,  globular,  hard,  fmooth, 
black,  like  Pepper,  four-feeded n.] 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  it  rifes  nine  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  many  fide  branches,  which  have  a  brown  bark ; 
and  that  the  flowers  are  fmall  and  white,  not  followed 
by  feeds  in  England.  [Native  of  the  Ead  Indies; 
very  common  on  the  coad  both  of  China  and  Cochin- 
china,  creeping  in  the  fand;  alfo  in  the  Friendly  iflands. 

The  fruit  is  reputed  in  the  eadern  countries  to  be 
warm,  difeutient,  nervine,  cephalic,  and  emmenagogue; 
and  to  be  of  fervice  in  paralyfis,  weaknefs  and  pains 
of  the  limbs.  It  is  in  great  ufe  among  Indian  practi¬ 
tioners  both  internally  and  externally.  The  plant  has 
a  bitter  tade,  and  a  drong  fomewhat  aromatic  fmell*.  ! 

10.  Native  of  Jamaica,  in  (hady  places. 

1 1.  This  is  a  middle-fized  tree.  Branches  roundifh, 
warted,  at  the  warts  a  little  dilated  and  four-cornered, 
fmooth  with  an  afli-coloured  bark,  even :  branchlets 
leafing  and  flowering,  the  lower  alternate,  the  end  ones 
often  in  threes,  alternately  comprefled.  Leaves  at  the 
ends  of  the  branchlets,  oppofite,  approximating,  fpread- 
ing  :  leaflets  tender,  the  middle  ones  petioled,  the  out- 
mod  feflile,  four  inches  long,  the  outer  ones  gradually 
lefs,  all  lanceolate,  attenuated,  fharp  at  each  end,  veined, 
very  fmooth,  on  petioles  two  or  three  inches  in  length. 
Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  length  of  the  petiole, 
fmooth,  (lender.  Flowers  fix  to  twelve  at  the  top  of 
the  peduncles  at  fird  feflile,  but  afterwards  very  (hortly 
pedicelled.  At  the  bafe  of  the  calyx  are  a  few  minute 
bra&es.  Calyx  filky-villofe,  five-toothed;  when 
fruiting  enlarged  to  five  times  its  former  dimenfions, 
hemifpherical,  fmooth,  netted-veined.  Corolla  alfo 
filky-villofe;  upper  lip  bifid,  lower  trifid:  throat  vil- 1 
lofe.  Drupe  ovate -oblong,  fubmucronate,  double  the 
fize  of  a  pea ;  with  a  four-celled  (hell  in  it,  having  one  I 
feed  in  each  (hell.  Native  of  the  ifland  of  Trinidad, 
where  it  was  found  by  Ryan  p. 

12.  Leaflets  three  or  five,  ovate-lanceolate,  finuate- 
lerrate,  underneath  naked  and  veined  \ 

Stem  arboreous,  twided,  the  thicknefs  of  the  human 
arm,  with  fpreading  branches.  Leaflets  lanceolate,  for 
the  mod  part  quite  entire,  but  fometimes  ferrate,  flat, 
veined,  of  a  du(ky  a(h  colour,  on  oppofite  petioles, 
h  lowers  purplifli,  in  loofe,  terminating,  ereft  racemes. 
Calyx,  corolla  and  fruit  as  in  V.  trifolia.  The  tade 

"Willdenow.  k  Linn.  fuppl.  'Linn.fpec.  m  Linn,  fuppl. 

-  Loureiro.  »  Idem.  r  Vahl,  1  Linn.  fpec. 
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and  fmell  as  in  that.  The  qualities  alfo  the  fame,  only 
weaker  r.] 

Stalks  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  a  gray  bark. 
Branches  oppofite.  Leaves  oppofite,  upon  long  foot- 
fialks :  leaflets  deeply  ferrate,  ending  in  very  acute 
points ;  the  larged  three  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
an  inch  and  quarter  broad,  dark  green  above,  but  gray 
beneath.  Flowers  in  oppofite  axillary  whorled  fpikes : 
and  the  branches  are  terminated  by  branching  fpikes  of 
flowers,  which  are  bine.  They  appear  in  july  and  au- 
gud,  but  do  not  produce  feeds  in  England. 

[Native  of  the  Ead  Indies,  China,  and  Cochinchina. 
—Cultivated  in  1697,  by  the  Dutchefs  of  Beaufort 

13.  Stem  (hrubby,  ereft,  eight  feet  high,  thick. 
Leaves  quinate,  rarely  ternate,  lanceolate,  crenate, 
fome  quite  entire,  bright  green,  tomentofe,  wrinkled, 
drong-fmelling,  oppofite,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers 
pale  violet,  on  long  linear  fpikes,  often  heaped,  ter¬ 
minating  :  involucrets  awl-fhaped,  many-flowered. 
Calyx  very  fmall,  five-cleft,  acute,  permanent.  Corolla 
tube  fhort,  globular:  border  fpreading,  five-cleft; 
fegments  obtufe,  the  four  upper  nearly  equal,  the 
lowed  bigger.  Filaments  (horter  than  this  fegment, 
but  longer  than  the  others.  Fruit  roundifh,  brown, 
fmaller  than  Pepper,  containing  four  feeds.  Native  of 
China  and  Cochinchina.  Qualities  the  fame  as  the 
trifolia  :  the  leaves  are  mod  frequently  ufed  externally, 
in  paralyfis,  contradtion  and  weaknefs  of  the  limbs,  and 
wandering  pains  *. 

14.  Native  of  Ceylon  and  other  iflands  of  the  Ead 
Indies.  Doubtful  whether  it  appertains  to  this  genus. 
Loureiro  determines  that  it  not  only  is  not  of  this  ge¬ 
nus,  but  that  it  belongs  to  another  clafs  and  order, 
pentandria  digynia.  He  thus  deferibes  it  under  the 
name  of  Aglaia  odorata.  It  is  a  tree  eight  feet  in  height ; 
the  wood  hard  and  yellowifh ;  the  bark  thin  and  brown ; 
the  branches  fpreading ;  the  head  very  clofe  and  thick. 
Leaves  ternate  or  quinate ;  leaflets  oval,  attenuated  at 
the  bafe,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  (hining ;  on  fhort  pe¬ 
tioles.  Flowers  yellow,  very  fmall,  globular,  fweet- 
fmelling,  on  oblong,  axillary  racemes.  Fruit  fmall, 
red.  Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina,  where  it  is 
alfo  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  the  great,  for  its 
beauty  and  fweetnefs.  In  Malay  it  is  called  Tfjiulang. 
Loureiro  has  named  it  from  the  fplendour  and  beauty 
of  the  plant,  and  from  the  fweetnefs  of  the  flowers. 
He  fufpe&s  the  Bumalda  trifolia  of  Thunberg  to  be  of 
this  genus  ;  but  Willdenow  remarks,  that  Bumalda  dif¬ 
fers  in  many  points  from  Loureiro’s  generic  defeription 
of  Aglaia.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

6.  This  plant  is  very  hardy,  and  may  be  propagat¬ 
ed  by  planting  the  cuttings  early  in  the  fpring,  before 
they  (hoot ;  it  requires  a  frefh  light  foil,  and  mud:  be 
frequently  refrelhed  with  water  until  it  has  taken  root; 
after  which  the  plants  muft  be  carefully  cleared  from 
weeds  during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  if  the  following 
winter  prove  fevere,  lay  a  little  mulch  upon  the  furface 
of  the  ground  between  the  plants,  to  prevent  the  froft 
from  penetrating  to  their  roots,  which  would  injure  them 
while  they  are  young ;  and  as  thefe  cuttings  are  apt  to 
(hoot  late  in  the  year,  their  tops  will  be  very  tender,  and 
the  early  frofts  in  autumn  often  cut  them  down  a  con- 
fiderable  length,  if  they  are  not  protected,  therefore 
they  (hould  then  be  covered  with  mats,  which  will  be 
of  great  fervice  to  them.  Toward  the  middle  of 
March,  if  the  feafon  is  favourable,  you  (hould  tranf- 
plant  them  either  into  the  places  where  they  are  de- 
figned  to  remain,  or  into  a  nurfery  to  grow  two  or  three 
years  to  get  ftrength,  where  they  muft  be  pruned  up, 
in  order  to  form  them  into  regular  (talks,  otherwife 
they  are  very  fubjedt  to  (hoot  out  their  branches  in  a 
draggling  manner. 

They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down  their 
branches  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  in  doing  which  be 
very  careful  not  to  break  them,  for  their  (hoots  are  apt 
to  fplit  if  they  are  violently  forced ;  thefe  will  take 
root  in  one  year,  provided  they  are  watered  in  very  dry 
weather,  and  may  then  be  tranlplanted  out,  and  manag¬ 
ed  as  was  directed  for  thofe  plants  raifed  from  cuttings, 

1  Loureiro. 
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.  L,he  9tn  lore  being  too  tender  to  live  in  the  open  air 
in  England,  mult  be  planted  in  pots,  and  conftantly 
kept  in  the  ftove ;  it  is  propagated  both  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  but  the  cuttings  of  this  mult  be  planter 
m  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  co¬ 
vering  therr^  clofe  with  a  bell  or  hand-glafs  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  air ;  they  fhould  be  refrefhed  with  water 
now  and  then,  but  it  mull  not  be  given  them  too  free¬ 
ly.  The  bell  time  to  plant  the  cuttings  is  about  the 
rniddle  or  latter  end  of  april,  for  if  they  fucceed, 
they  will  put  out  roots  in  fix  or  feven  weeks,  and  will 
then  begin  to  Iboot,  they  fhould  therefore  have  the  free 
air  gradually  admitted  to  them  to  prevent  their  lhooting 
weak;  then  they  may  be  carefully  taken  up,  and 
each  planted  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  the  hot- bed  again,  fhadmg 
them  from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  fhould  have  plenty  of  free  air  at  all 
times  when  the  weather  is  good,  treating  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants.  In  winter  they 
mufl:  be  kept  in  a  moderate  temperature  of  heat,  but 
m  the  fummer  they  fhould  have  the  free  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  mufl  not  be  removed  into  the  open  air; 

As  this  plant  retains  its  leaves  all  the  year,  it  makes 

a  variety  in  the  ftove,  but  the  flowers  have  no  great 
beauty.  ■  & 

7.  Plant  cuttings  in  the  fpring  in  pots,  plunging  them 
w?  a  mo^ei  ate  hot-bed  and  covering  them  with  glafles. 
When  thele  are  well  rooted,  take  them  carefully  up, 
and  plant  each  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light 
earth,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  until  they  have  taken 
new  loot:  then  remove  them  to  a  Iheltered  fituation 
with  other  greenhoufe  plants,  where  they  may  remain 
all  the  fummer.  In  autumn  they  mufl  be  put  under 
fhelter ;  but  as  they  cad  their  leaves  early  in  autumn, 
they  mufl;  not  be  much  watered  in  winter.  They  are  late 
in  putting  out  new  leaves  in  the  fpring,  and  have  much 
the  appearance  of  dead  plants  before  thele  appear. 

12.  This  alfo  is  encreafed  by  cuttings  in  the  fpring, 
a  little  before  the  buds  open,  and  mufl;  be  managed  as 
directed  for  the  leventh  fpecies.  Having  lived  fome 
years  in  the  open  air,  the  fevere  froft  of  1740  deflroyed 
all  the  plants.  [But  it  has  been  fince  recovered  to  our 
gardens. 

.  direftions  given  for  the  feventh  and  ninth  fpe¬ 
cies  will  fuffice  for  all  the  reft,  which  are  natives  of  the 
Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  China  or  Japan. 

Vitex.  See  Rhus. 

Viticella.  See  Clematis  and  Galax,  j 

\ITIS.  ( From  viere,  to  tie ,  or  vincire,  to  bind.') 

Lin.  gen.  n.  284.  Reich,  n.  30 5.  Schreb.  n.  396. 
and  p.  284.  Tournef.  t.  384.  Juff.  26 7.  G<ertn. 
t.  106. 

ClalT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Hederacea.  Vites  Juff. 

CENERIC  CHARACTER.  ; 

Cal.  Perianth  five-toothed,  very  fmall. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  rude,  fmall,  caducous. 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  awl-fhaped,  from  ereft  fpreading, 
caducous.  Anthers  fimple. 

Pi st.  Germ  ovate.  Style  none.  Stigma  obtufe-headed. 

Per.  Berry  globular  or  ovate,  two-celled. 

Seeds  two,  bony,  turbinate-cordate,  contracted  at  the 
bafe,  femibilocular. 

O  b  s .  Gartner  dejeribes  the  unripe  berry  as  jive-celled ; 
the  ripe  one  as  one -celled  and  jive-Jeeded.  But 
Schmidel,  Haller ,  Ehrhart ,  & c.  never  could  fee 
jive  jeeds.  One  or  two feeds  are  often  abortive. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Petals  cohering  at  the  top,  fliri veiling.  Berry  five- 
feeded  (two-feeded)  fuperior. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Vitis  vinifera.  Common  Vine. 

Lin.Jpec.  293.  Reich.  1.  569.  Willd.  1.  1180. 
hart,  cliff.  74.  upf.  50.  mat.  med.  70.  JVoodv.  med. 
hot.  531.  /.  195.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  108.  Hall, 
belv.n.  825.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1759.  Desfont. 
atlant.  1.  202.  Thunb.jap.  103.  Lour,  cocbinch. 
155.  ed.  Willd.  192.  Gron.  virg.  144.  Jacqu. 
collect.  1.  160.  Duham.  arb.  fruit.  2.  t.  1,— 6. 
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Blackw.  t.  154.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  488.  Ludw. 
eel.  t.  125.  Kniph.  cent.  6.  n.  100.  Schmid,  anal. 
t-7.  Plenckic.t.  144.  Bauh.  pin.  299.  Fuchf 
hijl.  84.  Matth  1320.  Dod.  pempt.  415.  Bauh. 
hifi.  3.  67.  Ger.  725.  emac.  875.  Park,  par  ad. 
5°3  •  the  at.  1 556.  Rail  hijl.  1613. 

(3.  Vitis  apyrena;  1'he  Curratit  Vine . 

V.  corinthiaca  f.  apyrena.  Bauh.  hijl'.  2.  ji.  Rail 
hijl.  1614.  Plenck.ic.t;  145. 

Uvas  paflle  minores,  vel  Pafluke  Corinthiaca  Bauh. 

pin.  299.  4. 

Uvie  Corinthiacie.  Park,  theat.  1 556. 

Leaves  lobed finuate  naked. 

[2.  Vitis  palmata.  Palmate-leaved  Pine-. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1 180.  Vahl.fymb.  3.  42. 
Leaves,  palmate  fmooth ,  fegments  gajhed ,  umbels  racemed.~\ 
3-  Vitis  indica.  Indian  Vine. 

Lin.  fpec.  2  93 .  fyjl.  2  44.  Reich.  1.569;  Willd.  1 . 
1180.  Jl.  zeyl.  n.  99.  Swartz  obf.  95.  Lour, 
cochinch.  155.  ed.  Willd.  192.  Brown,  jam.  178. 
Sloan,  jam.  2.  104.  /.  no.  /.  4.  Pluk.  phyt.  t. 
249-  f;  l  • 

V.  fylveftris  indica,  acinis  rotundis.  Raii  dendr.  67. 
Scembra  Valli.  Iihetd.  mal.  7.  t.  6. 

Leaves  cordate  toothed  villofe  beneath ,  tendrils  racemift- 
rous. 

[4.  Vitis  flexuola.  Japonefe  Vine . 

Thunb.  in  Linn,  tranf.  2.  332.  Lin.Jpec .  ed.  JVilld. 

1.  1181. 

Vitis  indica.  Thunb.  jap.  103. 

Leaves  cordate  toothed  villofe  beneath,  jiem  flexuofs,  pan¬ 
icles  elongated.  ]  '  * 

5.  Vitis  Labrufca.  Downy-leaved  Vine. 

Lin.Jpec.  293.  Reich.  1.  570.  Willd.  t.  it8i. 
arb.  409.  Wangenh.  amer.  1 24.  Du  Roi  harbecc. 
2.493.  Thunb.jap.  103.  Lour,  cochinch,  icc. 
ed.  Willd.  193. 

V.  hederte  folio  ferrato.  Plum.  fpec.  18.  ic.  2 59./.  1. 
V.  fylveftris  virginiana.  Bauh. pin.  299. 

Leaves  cordate fubtrilobate  toothed  tomentofe  underneath. 

6.  \  itis  vulpina.  Fox-grape  or  Vine. 

Lin.Jpec.  293.  Reich.  1.  570.  Willd.  1.  nSl, 
Wangenh.  amer.  123. 

V.  vulpina  didta  virginiana  nigra.  Pluk.  aim.  392. 

V.  aceris  folio.  Raii  dendr.  68.  n.  5. 

Leaves  cordate  tooth-ferrate  naked  on  both  fides. 

[7.  Vitis  heterophylla.  Various  leaved  Vine. 

Lin. fyjl.  244.  Ililld.  1.  1 1 81.  Thunb.jap.  103* 
Leaves  fimple  gafh-three-lobed  and  flve-lobed  ferrate 
naked .J 

8.  Vitis  laciniofa.  Parfley -leaved  Vine. 

Lin.  fpec.  293.  Reich.  1.  570.  JVilld.  1.  n8i. 
arb.  410.  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  74. 

V.  laciniatis  foliis.  Corn,  canad.  182.  t.  183.  Park. 

theat.  1555.  2.  ic.  1556.  2. 

V.  apii  folio.  Bauh.  hijl.  2.  73.  Raii  hijl.  1614. 
Leaves  quin  ate,  leaflets  tnultifld. 

9.  Vitis  hederacea.  Ivy-leaved  Vine. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1182.  Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  85. 

V.  hederacea  indica.  Stapel.  theatr.  364. 

Hedera  cjuinquefolia.  I.in,  fpec.  292.  Du.  Roi  har -* 
becc.  1,  302.  Mill.  diSl.  n.  2.  and  diet,  noflr.  n.  3. 
Leaves  quinate  ovate  acuminate  toothed \ 

[10.  Vitis  heptaphylla.  Finger-leaved  Vine. 

Lin. fyjl.  244.  Reich.  1.  570.  Willd.  t.  1182. 
mant.  212. 

Leaves  digitate  feptenate  ovate  quite  entire. 
n.  Vitis  pin nata.  Pinnate-leaved  Vine. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1182.  Vahl.  fymb.  3.  43. 
Leaves  pinnate  tooth -ferrate  fmooth.  ] 

12.  Vitis  arborea.  Pepper  Vine. 

Lin.Jpec.  294.  Reich.  1.  571.  Willd.  1183. 
arb.  41 1.  J 

V.  caroliniana,  foliis  apii,  uva  corymbofa  purpurafcentc. 

^  All.  bonon.  3.  par.  2.  p.  365.  t.  24. 

Frutex  fcandens,  petrofelini  foliis,  virginianus,  clavi- 
culis  donatus.  Pluk.  mant.  85.  /.  412./.  2. 

Leaves  Juperdecompound,  lateral  leaflets  pinnate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C.' 

The  common  Vine  is  univerfally  known  to  have  a 
thick  twifted  irregular  weak  ftem,  covered  with  a 

brown 
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brown  cloven  bark,  and  having  very  long  tough  flexi¬ 
ble  branches,  trailing  along  the  ground,  or  climbing 
trees  by  means  of  tendrils.  The  leaves  are  lobed  and 
fmuated,  ferrate,  fniooth  and  alternate,  on  long  foot¬ 
sies.  The  tendrils  areoppofiteto  a  leaf  and  are  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  flowers  in  a  raceme.  The  flowers  are  whitifh 
or  herbaceous,  Veryfmall  and  infignificant  in  appearance 
but  having  a  very  agreeable  fmell ;  the  petals  cohering 
at  the  tip  and  concealing  the  genitals  in  manner  of  a 
veil,  but  loon  fall  off.  Berry  globular,  in  fome  varieties 
ovate,  before  it  is  ripe  regularly  divided  into  five  cells  ; 
but  afterwards  one-celled,  almoft  pellucid,  coloured  in 
fome,  colourlefs  in  others.  In  the  middle  is  a  fhort 
column,  fpringing  from  the  woody  fibres  of  the  pedice 
of  the  berry ;  to  the  top  of  this  the  feeds  are  fattened 
by  its  peculiar  umbilical  chord  :  this  chord  is  filiform, 
running  along  the  inner  fide  of  the  feed  to  its  Very  top, 
then  reflected  to  the  back,  and  finally  entering  the 
navel.  Seeds  naturally  five,  but  for  the  moft  part 
fewer  u :  others  have  not  difcovered  more  than  two.  In 
feme  berries  they  are  all  abortive. 

Native  of  moft  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  world. 
In  very  cold  regions  it  refutes  to  grow;  and  within  250 
or  even  30°  of  the  equinoctial  line,  itfeldoms  flourifhes 
fo  as  to  produce  good  fruit.  In  the  Northern  Hemi- 
fphere,  the  proper  wine  country  is  from  250  to  5i°o: 
latitude.  Thunberg  informs  us*  that  grapes  do  not 
ripen  very  well  in  Japan,  and  are  not  high  flavourec 
in  that  country.  Browne  however  fays  that  the  Mutt 
cadir.e  Grape  ripens  well  in  Jamaica,  and  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  mellow  and  rich  wine,  if  care  were  taken  to  cul¬ 
tivate  it.  The  Vine  is  fpontaneous  in  Carolina  and 
all  North  America,  from  250  to  450  of  latitude,  but 
they  do  not  fticceed  in  making  wines  there  in  the  fame 
latitude  with  Spain  and  Italy.  The  American  woods 
are  in  many  parts  fo  entangled  with  vines  for  many 
miles  together,  that  their  trailing  branches  are  a  great 
impediment  in  travelling,  andjofty  trees  are  overtopped 
and  wholly  covered  with  them  x; 

The  Vine  was  gradually  introduced  into  the  different 
countries  of  fouthern  Europe,  from  the  Eaft,  where  we 
know  it  was  cultivated  from  the  time  of  Noah.  In  the 
age  of  Homer  it  grew  wild  in  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and 
probably  in  the  adjacent  continent,  but  it  was  not  in> 
proved  by  fkill,  nor  did  the  rude  inhabitants  extraCb  a 
liquor  from  it.  A  thoufand  years  afterwards,  Italy 
could  boaft,  that  of  the  fourfcore  moft  generous  and 
celebrated  wines,  more  than  two  thirds  were  produced 
from  her  own  foil.  The  bleffmg  was  foon  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Narbonnefe  province  of  Gaul ;  but  fo  in- 
tenfe  was  the  cold  to  the  north  of  the  Cevennes,  that 
in  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  thought  impoflible  to  ripen 
Grapes  in  thofe  parts  of  Gaul.  This  difficulty,  how¬ 
ever,  was  gradually  vanquished ;  and  there  is  fome  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  are  as  old 
as  the  age  of  the  Antonines.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  the  orator  Eumenius  fpeaks  of  the  vines 
in  the  territory  of  Autun,  which  were  decayed  through 
age,  and  the  firft  plantation  of  which  was  totally  un¬ 
known.  The  Pagus  Arebrignus  is  fuppoled,  by  M. 
D’Anville,  to  be  the  dill  rift  of  Beaune,  celebrated 
even  at  prefent  for  one  of  the  firft  growths  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  y.  ..-fe,  T  . 

Mr.  Miller  tells  us,  that  the  vineyards  in  fome  parts 
of  Italy  will  hold  good  above  three  hundred  years,  and 
that  vines  of  one  hundred  years  old  are  accounted  young 
ones.  ■  :  * 

It  would  feem  probable  that  the  luxurious  Romans 
fnould  introduce  the  Vine  into  Britain,  during  their 
eftablifhment  in  the  ifland ;  and  that  it  ffiould  have 
maintained  its  ground  ever  fince,  with  various  fortune. 
But  there  is  little  doubt  that  Vineyards  were  common 
appendages  to  Abbies  and  Monafteries,  which  were 
frequently  filled  with  Monks  who  were  foreigners,  or 
had  lived  much  in  Italy,  and  had  there  contra&ed  fuch  a 
habit  of  drinking  wine  with  their  meals,  that  it  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  in  a  manner  a  neceffary. 

Mr.  Pegge,  from  Pliny’s  filence  on  that  head,  in  the 
large  account  which  he  gives  of  the  Vine  in  his  four- 

Garrtner,  x  Catefby.  f  Gibbon,  1.  c,  z.  p.  6\. 


feenth  book,  concludes  that  Britain  had  it  not  when 
Pliny  wrote.  But  Tacitus,  writing  of  the  time§ .when 
Julius  Agricola  commanded  here,  exprefsly  denies  us 
the  Vine.  If  fo,  it  is  not  probable  that  we  had  it  for 
many  years  after,  fince  Domitian  ordered  vineyards  in 
the  Provinces  to  be  deftroyed,  both  becaufe  they  occa- 
fionc-d  aTcarcity  of  corn,  and  were  an  incitement  to  fe- 
dition  by  the  encouragement  which  they  gave  to  drun- 
kennefs  :  and  from  this  time  none  could  plant  vineyards 
without  the  permiffion  of  the  Emperors  ;  till  Probus, 
who  acceded  in  A.D.  276,  refeinded  the  edidt,  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Pegge  conceives  that- li¬ 
cence  was  granted  the  Provincials  to  plant  vineyards 
about  the  year  280,  and  the  Britanni  are  exprefsly 
mentioned  by  Vopifcus  among  the  nations  who  partook, 
of  it. 

Bede,  who  finiffied  his  hiftory  A.D.  731,  writes  ex¬ 
prefsly,  “  Vineas  etiam  quibufdam  in  locis  germinant.” 

It  is  natural  to  fuppole,  that  the  propagation  of  the 
Vine  would  be  firft  attempted  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
our  ifland,  both  becaufe  they  are  the  warmeft,  and  the 
neareft  to  Gaul.  Accordingly  the  neighbourhood  of 
Winchefter  was  formerly  famous  for  Vines,  as  appears 
from  the  old  verfes  cited  by  Mr.  Somner;  and  Twync 
fuppofes  this  city  to  have  taken  its  name  from  hence. 

Of  Canterbury  and  that  neighbourhood  the  fame 
author  makes  the  abbat  of-St.  Auguftine’s  fay,  that  their 
houfe  was  formerly  not  deftitute  of  vines  :  and  Somner 
informs  us,  that  in  the  year  1285,  both  that  abbey  and 
the  priory  of  Canterbury  were  plentifully  furnifhed  with 
vineyards. 

At  Rochefter,  a  large  piece  of  ground  adjoining  to 
the  city  is  now  called  the  Vine  :  another  is  fo  called  at 
Sevenoke  in  Kent :  this  alfo  was  the  name  of  the  feat 
of  the  barons  Sandes  in  Hampfhire.  At  Hailing,  near 
Rochefter,  the  bifhop  of  that  fee  had  formerly^  vine¬ 
yard  ;  for  when  Edward  II.  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  reign,  was  at  Bockinfeld,  bifhop  Hamfon  fent  him 
thither,  as  Lambarde  tells  us,. <c  a  prefent  of  his  drinkes, 
<c  and  withal  both  wine  and  grapes  of  his  own  growth 
“  in  his  vineyarde  at  Hailing.”  Captain  Nicholas 
Toke,  of  Godington,  in  Great  Chart,  in  Kent,  “  hath 
“  fo  induftrioufly  and  elegantly,  fays  Philipot,  cultivat- 
“  ed  and  improved  our  Engliffi  Vines,  that  the  wine, 

preffed  and  extracted  out  of  their  grapes,  feems  noc 
(f  only  to  parallel,  but  almoft  to  out-rival  that  of 
(<  France.” 

Of  Suffex,  Lambarde  writes,  t(  Hiftory  doth  mention,- 
cc  that  there  was  about  that  time,  (the  Norman  inva- 
“  fion)  great  ftore  of  Vines  at  Santlac  (near  to  Bat- 
“  tel.”)  He  adds,  as  to  Berkfhire,  “  the  like  where* 
et  of  I  have  redd  to  have  been  at  Wyndfore,  in  fo 
“  moche  as  tythe  of  theim  hathe  beene  theare  yelded 
“  in  great  plenty,  which  gyveth  me  to  think,  that 
<c  wyne  hath  been  made  longe  fence  within  the  realme  ; 
“  although  in  our  memorie  it  be  accompted  a  great 
“  deintye  to  hearc  of.”  He  farther  obferves,  that 
fome  part  of  the  wine  was  fpent  in  the  king’s  houfti  old, 
and  fome  fold  for  the  king’s  profit. 

John  Twyne  has  remarked,  that  William  of 
Malmefbury  has  extolled  the  Vines  and  wine  of  Glou- 
cefterfhire ;  and  the  paffage  is  extant  in  William’s 
book  de  Geftis  Pont.  IV.  p.  283.  See  alfo  Camden 

Domefday  book  mentions  at  Rageneia  in  Effex  one 
park,  and  fix  arpennies  of  vineyard,  which,  if  k  takes 
well,  yields  twenty  ‘modii  of  wine. — And  at  Ware,  a 
park  and  fix  arpennies  of  vineyard  very  lately  planted 

We  hear  of  vineyards  alfo  in  Middlesex,  Cambridge- 
Ihire  at  Denny  abbey,  the  I  fie  of  Ely,  at  Dunftable, 
and  at  St.  Edmundfbury ;  in  the  engraved  plan  of  which 
town  the  vineyard  of  the  abbey  is  particularly  noted. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  London  there  is  a  ftreet 
called  the  vineyard ;  and  in  the  liberties  and  fuburbs, 
and  in  Weftminfter,  there  is  Vine-ftreet  in  Hatton 
garden,  and  St.  Giles’s  and  Piccadilly ;  and  the  vine¬ 
yards -by  Eloundfditch  and  Coldbath  fields b. 

In  the  archives  of  the  church  of  Ely  is  the  following 
regifter  : 

Exitus  Vineti  -  -  -  2  l5  3i 

Ditto  VineEe  -  -  “  -  10  12  2| 

x  Archxologia.  I;  321—329.  '  b  Pegge  in  Arched.  3.  56. 
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to  buffiels  of  Grapes  from  the  Vineyard  076 
7  Doha  Mufti  from  the  Vineyard  12 

Edw.  n.  -  .  _  _  if  1  o 

W  ine  fold  for  -  _  _  -tt^o 

Verjuice  -  -  -  _  .  ,  *  £ 

One  Dolium,  and  one  pipe  filled  with 
new  wine,  and  fuppofed  at  Ely. 

For  wine  out  of  this  Vineyard  -  -122 

for  verjuice  from  thence  -  -  -  o  16  o 

No  wine,  but  verjuice  made  9  Edw.  IV. 

Hence  it.  appears  plainly  that  at  Ely  Grapes  would 
iometimes  ripen,  and  the  convent  made  wine  of  them ; 
and  when  they  did  not,  they  converted  them  into  ver¬ 
juice  c. 

In  Northamptonfhire, .  Martin,  Abbot  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  is  faid  exprefsly, 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  to  have  planted  a  vineyard, 
and  it  was  a  large  one  d.  Madox,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
Exchequer  writes,  that  the  Sheriffs  of  Northampton- 
fhire  and  Leicefterfhire  were  allowed  in  their  account, 
for  the  livery  of  the  King’s  vine-dreffer  at  Rocking- 
ham,  and  for  neceffaries  for  the  vineyard  c„ 

.  There  are  evidences  of  Vineyards  ftill  farther  north, 
as  at  Darley  abbey  in  the  county  of  Derby.  And  per¬ 
haps  the  feveral  villages  there  of  South  Winfield,  North 
\V  infield,  and  Wingerworth,  take  their  names  from 
vineyards  formerly  flourifhing  at  thofe  places  f. 

jl  ettarch  therefore  muft  furely  have  been  ill  inform¬ 
ed,  when  he  fays  that  t(  the  Englifh  drink  nothing:  but 
beer  and  cyder,  and  the  Flemifh  hydromel ;  each  of 
thefe  countries  being  fo  far  diftant  from  thofe  in  which 
V  ines  grow,  that  the  people  cannot  afford  to  purchafe 
wine  £.  1  his  famous  poet  lived  in  the  reigns  of  our 

three  firft  Edwards,  being  born  in  1304  and  dying  in 
J374*  Now  long  before  this,  in  different  years  of 
Henry  the  fecond’s  reign,  allowances  were  made  to  the 
officer  who  farmed  Windfor  of  that  prince  for  wine, 
perry  and  cyder.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  vineyards  in  England,  is  attributed  by  Twyne 
in  part  to  that  fondnels  for  French  wine  which  then 
came  upon  us.  In  this  king’s  time,  about  the  year 
1260,  a  Dolium  (thirtv-ftx  gallons)  of  the  beft  wine 
could  be  bought  for  forty  ffiillings,  fometimes  for  two 
marks,  and  fometimes  for  twenty  ffiillings.  In  1285 
(temp.  Edw.  I.)  we  have  feen,  that  the  churches  at 
Canterbury  were  plentifully  furniffied  with  vineyards. 
In  1325,  the  19th  of  Edw.  II.  we  have  alfo  feen  that 
the  biffiop  of  Rochefter  fent  the  King  wine  and  grapes 
of  his  own  growth  from  his  vineyard  at  Hailing  in 
Kent h.  As  to  the  fplendid  reign  of  Edward  III.  when 
our  commerce  fo  much  increafed,  and  we  had  the  com¬ 
mand  of  fo  great  part  of  France,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed 
that  there  was  any  want  of  French  wines  in  England, 
allowing  that  our  own  vineyards  were  much  negledted. 
If  Petrarch  meant  only  that  wine  was  not  the  general 
drink  of  the  commonalty  in  England,  it  never  has 
been  fo  at  any  period,  nor  is  it  fo  even  in  this  luxurious 
and  expenfive  age. 

Several  caufes  may  be  affigned  why  vineyards  were 
negledled,  and  at  length  in  a  manner  difufed  in  this 
country.  The  principal  caufe  probably  was  that  our 
wine  was  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  that  better  wine 
could  be  had  cheap  from  our  French  provinces.  The 
advancement  of  agriculture  alfo  contributed  to  their 
being  relinquifhed.  We  may  however  fairly  conclude 
with  Mr.  Pegge,  that  there  were  many  vineyards  in 
England,  for  feveral  centuries  fince  the  conqueft  ;  few 
of  our  greater  religious  foundations,  in  the  fouth  at  leaft, 
having  been  without  them. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  Vine,  fays  Dr  Plot,  has 
been  improved  by  Sir  Henry  Lyttleton  to  that  advan¬ 
tage  at  Over-Arley,  that  he  has  made  wine  fo  good 
there,  as  not  to  be  diftinguiffied  from  the  beft  French 
V/ines.  And  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurft,  prefident  of  Trinity 
college  and  dean  of  Wells,  made  as  good  claret  at  Ox¬ 
ford  in  1685,  as  one  could  wiffi  to  drink  k 

Barnabe  Googe,  in  his  Epiftle  to  the  Reader,  prefix¬ 
ed  to  his  tranfiation  of  Hereffiachius’s  Hufbandry, 

c  .  peechly,  187.  d  Archaeol.  1.  329.  eSpeechly,  1S7. 
Arched,  i.  330.  £  Seward’s  Biogr.  23.  h  Archsol,  1.  327, 

328,  332.  and  3.  59,  6 j,  66.  1  Archajol.  1.  330,  331.  and  3.  61. 
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*586,  fays,  he  is  fully  perfuaded  we  might  have  a 
re  a  fon  able  good  wine  growing  .in  many  places  of  this 
malme  :  as  undoubtedly  we  had  immediately  after  the 
Conqueft,  till  partly  by  flothfulnefs,  not  liking  any  thing 
ong  that  is  painful,  partly  by  civil  difeord  lono-  con¬ 
tinuing,  it  was  left,  and  fo  with  time  loft,  as  appeareth 
by  a  number  of  places  in  this  realme,  that  keep  ftill 
the  name  of  Vineyards  :  and  upon  many  cliffs  and  hills 
are  yet  to  be  feen  the  roots  and  old  remains  of  Vines' 
There  is  befides  Nottingham  an  ancient  houfe  called 
Chilwell,  in  which  remaineth  yet  as  an  ancient  monument 
in  a  great  window  of  glafs,  the  whole  order  of  planting 
proymng,  ftamping  and  preffing  of  Vines.  Befide’ 
t  ere  is  yet  alfo  growing  an  old  Vine  that  yields  a 
Grape  fufficicnt  to  make  a  right  good  wine,  as  was 
lately  proved  by  a  gentlewoman  in  the  faid  houfe. 
1  here  hath  moreover  good  experience  of  late  years 
been  made  by  two  noble  and  honourable  Barons  of  this 
malme,  the  Lord  Cobham,  and  the  Lord  Williams  of 
~  anje’  w^°  both  had  growing  about  their  houfes  as 
good  Vines  as  are  in  many  places  of  France.” 

Samuel  Hardib,  in  1659,  fays,  that  here  in  England 
°me  ingenious  gentlemen  ufually  make  wine,  very 
good  and  long  lading.  He  inftances  Sir  Peter  Ricard, 
at  Great  Chart,  in  the  Wilde  of  Kent,  a  place  very 
moift  and  cold,  who  yearly  made  fix  or  eight  hogf- 
heads,  which  was  very  much  commended  by  divers 
who  had  tailed  it. 

Vfe  are  informed  in  Rea’s  Flora  (1702)  that  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  afferted,  he  had  drunk  in  feveral 
places  good  wine  of  Englifh  growth. 

At  Arundel  caftle  in  Suffex,  a  feat  of  the  Duke  of 
Not  rolls.  s,  a  noble  Vineyard  was  fome  years  ago  plant¬ 
ed  :  it  has  fucceeded,  and  annually  yields  confiderable 
quantities  of  wine  :  there  are  at  this  time  (1763)  in  his 
grace  s  cellar  at  Arundel,  aoove  fixty  pipes  of  excel¬ 
lent  Burgundy.  This  wine  is  not,  it  is  true,  of  quite 
fo  fine  a  flavour  as  die  wines  of  Beaune  ;  yet  does  it 
much  exceed  quantities  of  Burgundy  wine  annually  im¬ 
ported  into  England,  and  molt  of  what  is  confumed 
commonly  in  France k. 

Mr*  Bradley  fays,  he  cannot  help  "mentioning  how 
our  poor  foils  might  be  improved  by  making  of  vine¬ 
yards  ;  a  good  inftance  of  which  is  at  Mr.  T0hn 
Warner’s,  a  gentleman  of  Rotherhithe,  who  makes 
good  wine  from  his  own  vineyards, 

Stephen  SwAzei,  in  his  Ichnographia  Ruftica,  pub- 
lifhed  in  1742,  affiims  that  \  ineyards  may  be  fo  culti¬ 
vated  in  England,  as  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
Grapes,  and  thofe  fo  well  ripened,  as  to  afford  a  good 
and  lubftantial  vinous  juice  :  that  there  were  then  in 
feveral  parts  of  Somerfetffiire  flourifhing  Vineyards 
and  that  the  Vineyard  of  the  late  Sir  William  Baffet  an¬ 
nually  produced  fome  hogfheads  of  good-bodied  and 
palatable  wine. 

Bartholomew  Rocque,  of  Walham  Green,  made 
wine  for  thirty  years  from  a  Vineyard  he  had  planted 
in  a  common  field  garden  j  and  although  the  ground 
was  flat,  the  wine  was  as  good  as  that  of  Orleans  or 
Auxerre. 

I  have  known,  fays  Mr.  Hanbury,  good  wine  made 
of  Grapes  growing  in  England,  and  have  drank  our 
Burgundy  no  way  inferior,  as  my  tafte  could  find  out 
to  that  noted  wine  which  we  have  conftantly  imported 
from  that  country.  r 

Mr.  Vifpre,  in  a  differtation  on  the  growth  of  wine 
in  England,  printed  at  Bath  in  1786,  informs  us,  that 
he  planted  a  piece  of  ground  with  Vines  at  Wimbledon 
in  march  1783  ;  that  his  intention  was  to  train  the 
fhoots,  as  he  did  afterwards  at  Chelfea,  upon  the 
ground  in  their  natural  pofitions,  like  the  vines  of 
melons  and  cucumbers  ■,  and  that  he  hoped  thus  to 
make  good  wine  with  well-ripened  Grapes,  almoft 
every  year.  In  1784,  he  prefented  his  plan  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  See.  l.  The 
fecond  feafon  proving  more  favourable  than  the  firft 
the  Grapes  on  the  Vines  trained  near  the  ground  were 
confiderably  larger  than  thofe  of  the  fame  kind  grow¬ 
ing  on  a  fouth  wall.  & 

Hales,  in  his  Practical  Huffiandry,  fays  that  he  drank 
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with  Dr.  Shaw,  wines  made  under  his  own  care,  from  a 
little  vineyard  behind  his  garden  at  Kenfington,  which 
•equalled  many  of  the  lighter  wines  of  France;  and 
^hile  due  care  was  taken  of  the  Vineyard  at  Hammer- 
fmith,  much  very  good  wine  was  obtained  there  for 
fale  :  yet  neither  of  thefe  were  favourable  fpots.  Mr. 
King’s  Vineyard  at  Brompton  was  well  known  to  the 
curious.  As  was  alfo  that  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Hamil¬ 
ton  at  Pain’s-Hill,  near  Cobham  in  Surry This  laft 
was  fituated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  gentle  hill,  the  foil  a 
gravelly  fand  ;  it  was  planted  entirely  with  two  lorts  of 
Burgundy  Grapes,  the  Auvernat,  which  is  the  molt 
delicate,  but  the  tendered:,  and  the  Miller  grape,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  black  duller,  which  is  more  hardy. 
The  wine  which  he  made  refembled  Champagne"1. 

From  the  evidences  thus  colledled  I  think  we  may 
fairly  conclude,  notwithftanding  the  difficulties  which 
the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington  and  others  have  thrown 
in  the  way ;  fil'd  that  we  had  in  former  times  many 
Vineyards  in  England,  properly  fo  called,  that  were 
not  Orchards  of  apples  and  pears,  much  lefs  plantations 
of  currants :  and  fecondly,  that  Vineyards  might  now 
be  cultivated  in  the  fouthern  and  wedern  parts  of 
England,  in  proper  ioils  and  fituations,  by  perfons 
fkilled  in  their  management,  provided  they  adopted 
the  forts  of  Grapes  bed  fuited  to  the  climate,  and  kept 
the  wines  low,  as  they  do  in  the  northern  parts  of 
France.] 

Mr.  Miller,  in  allufion  probably  to  fome  of  the  trials 
above  recited,  fays  that  if  we  were  to  judge  only  by  the 
fuccefs  of  fome  modern  effays  made  near  London, 
where  fmall  Vineyards  have  been  planted  a  few  years 
pad,  there  would  be  no  great  encouragement  to  begin 
a  work  of  this  kind,  becaufe  the  produce  of  very  few 
of  thefe  Vineyards  has  been  fo  kindly  as  were  to  be 
wiffied  :  but  this  ffiould  not  deter  others  from  making 
farther  trials,  for  fcarcely  one  of  them  was  placed  in  a 
proper  foil  and  fituation,  and  not  one  was  rightly  plant¬ 
ed  and  managed  :  and  how  can  fuccefs  be  expedled 
from  Vineyards  under  thefe  difadvantages,  when  even 
in  France  and  Italy  they  would  fucceed  little  better, 
if  their  management  were  not  directed  with  more  judg¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Miller  therefore  humbly  offers  his  own 
opinion,  founded  on  fome  trials  he  had  feen  made,  and 
on  inflrudtions  that  he  had  received  from  feveral  cu¬ 
rious  perfons  abroad  who  cultivated  Vineyards  for  their 
own  ufe,  and  from  their  friends  who  were  very  exadt  in 
obferving  the  feveral  methods  of  practice  among  the 
vignerons ;  whence  he  hopes  that  the  prejudice  which 
moll  people  have  againft  a  project  of  this  kind,  will 
either  be  removed,  or  fulpendcd  until  trials  have  been 
judicioufly  made. 

[The  Vine  is  not  generally  reputed  to  be  a  tree,  but 
rather  a  trailing  Ihrub  ;  yet  iip  its  wild  Hate  it  arrives 
fometimes  at  a  confiderablc  fize.  Pliny  mentions  one 
which  attained  a  bulk  fufficient  to  make  aftatue  of  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  columns  for  Juno’s  temple.  The  great 
doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Ravenna  were  made  of  Vine- 
tree  planks ;  iome  of  which  are  twelve  feet  long,  four¬ 
teen  and  fifteen  inches  broad ;  the  whole  foil  of  that 
country  producing  vines  of  prodigious  growth.  Such 
another  in  Margiana  is  fpoken  of  by  Strabo,  that  was 
twelve  feet  in  circumference.  Pliny  mentions  one  of 
fix  hundred  years  old  in  his  time.  At  Ecoan,  the  late 
Duke  of  Montmorency’s  houfe,  is  a  table  of  very  large 
oimenfion,  made  of  the  like  plant.  That  which  renders 
this  the  more  llrange  is,  that  a  tree  growing  in  fuch  a 
wreathed  and  twilled  manner,  rather  like  a  rope  than 
timber,  and  needing  the  fupport  of  others,  ffiould  arrive 
to  fuch  a  bulk  and  firm  confiftence.  But  fo  it  is,  and 
Olearius  affirms,  that  he  found  many  Vines  near  the 
afpian  Sea,  whole  trunks  were  as  big  about  as  a  man  n. 
o  wood,  Pliny  lays,  is  of  a  more  lading  nature.  On 
the  Barbary  coad,  Vines  are  now  growing  of  furprifing 
dimenfions,  fome  of  them  having  trunks  eight  or  nine 
ieet  in  circumference. 

In  general  we  are  not  to  expedl  Vines  that  are  prun- 
C f  aiel  <?Teffc£*  to. attain  this  enormous  fize ;  the  vigour 
0  the  ftocl<-  being  transfuled  into  the  branches,  and 
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confumed  in  bearing  fruit.  In  our  climate  in  particular 
we  are  not  to  look  for  indances  of  longevity  and  mag¬ 
nitude  in  the  Vine.  When  however  it  is  planted  in  a 
genial  foil  and  fituation,  it  will  attain  an  amazing  fize 
and  expanfion  even  in  this  country. 

One  indance  we  have  at  Northallerton  in  Yorldhire, 
where  a  Vine  is  now  (1789)  growing,  that  once  covered 
a  fpace  of  one  hundred  and  thirty -feven  fquare  yards  ; 
and  might  probably  have  covered  three  or  four  times 
that  area.  The  circumference  of  the  trunk,  a  little 
above  the  ground,  was  three  feet  eleven  inches.  It  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  planted  an  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  but  from  injudicious  management  it  was  then 
in  a  very  declining  date.  The  foil  is  light  and  rich, 
of  a  dark  colour,  and  inclining  to  fand 

At  Valentines,  the  feat  of  Donald  Cameron,  Efq.  to 
the  north  of  Ilford  in  Effex,  is  a  Vine  of  the  black  Ham¬ 
burgh  fort,  which  was  planted  in  april  1758.  The 
branches  extend  two  hundred  feet,  and  the  Item  is  about 
nineteen  inches  in  girth.  It  never  produces  lefs  than  three 
hundred  weight  of  fruit  annually,  and  has  been  known 
to  bear  four  hundred  weight  and  a  quarter.  The  ave¬ 
rage  profit,  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gardener,  was 
eighty  pounds  per  annum ;  but  the  Grapes  did  not  then 
ripen  till  june :  when  the  hot-houfe  was  kept  warmer 
they  ripened  in  march ;  when  it  is  fuppofed  they 
would  have  been  worth,  in  fome  years,  three  hundred 
pounds p. 

When  Mr.  Speedily  faw  it,  which  was  about  eight 
years  prior  to  Mr.  Lyfons’s  account,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  gardener.  It  then  furniffed  the  entire  roof  of  a 
pine-ftove  feventy  feet  long  and  eighteen  feet  broad ; 
fome  of  the  branches  alfo  were  trained  downwards,  and 
covered  great  part  of  the  back  wall.  It  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  robufl,  and  under  a  very  judicious  management, 
by  the  gardener  who  planted  it.  The  bunches  in  gene¬ 
ral  were  Angularly  fine,  and  compofed  of  large  well- 
fwelled  berries,  but  the  crop  was  not  large  in  the  year 
1788,  when  Mr.  Speechly  faw  it. 

Mr.  Laurents,  head  mailer  of  the  grammar  fchool 
at  Bury  in  Suffolk,  gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  Vine 
there  which  covers  forty-four  yards  of  a  wall  ten  feet 
high  j  and  fome  of  the  branches  run  over  the  wall 
and  cover  about  twelve  yards  more.  It  is  thirty- 
five  or  thirty-fix  years  old.  The  cluflers  hang  very 
thick,  and  each  weighs  from  half  a  pound  to  a  pound. 
Upon  fome  vigorous  Ihoots  there  were  about  forty 
chillers.  If  it  had  been  always  pruned  in  the  manner 
it  has  been  for  three  or  four  years  pall,  it  would  proba¬ 
bly  have  covered  three  or  four  times  the  area  of 
wall  that  it  does  at  prefent.  The  foil  is  a  light  loofe 
brownilh  mould,  about  two  feet  thick  on  a  loole  fand, 
with  coarfe  gravel,  and  at  the  depth  of  twenty  feet  is 
water s. 

But  the  moll  famous  Vine  for  the  quantity  of  its  pro¬ 
duce,  is  in  a  grape-houfe  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Hampton 
Court  Palace.  It  is  of  the  black  Hamburgh  kind,  and 
occupies  the  whole  houfe,  which  is  feventy  feet  by  four¬ 
teen;  It  was  planted  in  the  year  1769  ;  the  Item  is 
about  thirteen  inches  in  girth ;  and  the'principal  branch, 
having  been  trained  back  at  the  extremity  of  the  houfe, 
is  one  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  in  length.  This  Vine 
has  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year,  two  thoufand 
two  hundred  bunches  of  grapes,  weighing  on  an  ave¬ 
rage  one  pound  each r. 

Of  Grapes,  or  the  fruit  of  the  Vine,  moll  of  the 
ufes  are  fo  generally  known,  that  it  is  not  neceffary  to 
enlarge  upon  them.  A  few  words  may  fuffice  upon 
their  medical  qualities.  Of  the  juice  of  the  unripe  fruit 
is  made  Verjuice,  now  much  iuperfeded  by  juice  of 
lemons ;  but  Hill  employed  externally  in  bruifes  and 
fprains.  The  dried  fruit,  Uvse  paffic  majores  et  minores, 
Raifins  and  Currants,  are  uled  as  agreeable  lubricating 
acefcent  fweets,  in  pedtoral  decodtions,  and  for  obtund- 
ing  the  acrimony  of  other  medicines,  and  rendering 
them  grateful  to  the  palate  and  llomach.  The  general 
effedts  of  wine  are,  to  ftimulate  the  llomach,  exhilarate 
the  fpirits,  warm  the  habit,  quicken  the  circulation, 
and  promote  perfpiration  :  taken  in  too  large  q.uanti- 
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ties  it  is  but  too  well  known  to  prove  intoxicating  and 
powerfully  ledative.  In  many  diforders  wine  is  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  of  important  fcrvice,  efpecially  in  fevers  of 
the  typhous  kind,  or  of  a  putrid  tendency  :  in  many 
cafes  it  proves  of  more  immediate  advantage  than  the 
Peruvian  bark.  Delirium,  the  confequence  of cxceffive 
irritability,  and  a  defeftive  ftate  of  nervous  energy,  is 
often  removed  by  the  free  ufe  of  wine.  In  the  putrid 
fore  throat,  in  the  fmall-pox  when  attended  with  great 
debility  and  fymptoms  of  putrefcency,  in  gangrenes,  and 
even  in  the  piague,  wine  is  confidered  a  principal  re¬ 
medy.  In  almofl  all  cafes  of  languor  and  great  pro- 
ftration  of  ftrength,  wine  is  a  more  grateful  and  effica¬ 
cious  cordial  than  can  be  furnifhed  from  the  whole  clafs 
of  aromatics. 

The  Tartar,  which  is  thrown  off  from  wines,  and 
confifts  of  the  vegetable  alkali  fuperfaturated  with  acid, 
is  alfo  an  officinal  article.  Cryftals  of  Tartar  are  in  com¬ 
mon  ufe  as  a  laxative  and  mild  cathartic  ;  are  fervice- 
able  in  the  dropfy  ;  and  enter  fevcral  officinal  compo- 
fitions. 

Vinegar  is  efteemed  of  great  ufe  in  almofl  all  inflam¬ 
matory  and  putrid  diforders  :  and  is  very  efficacious  in 
counteraffing  the  effiedtsof  vegetable  poifons.  Inhaled 
in  form  of  a  vapour,  it  is  ufeful  in  the  putrid  fore  throat. 
It  is  alfo  much  employed  as  a  menftruum,  or  for  ex¬ 
tracting  the  virtues  of  other  medicines. 

The  leaves  (pampini)  and  the  tendrils  (capreoli,) 
having  an  aftringent  acid  tafle,  were  formerly  ufed  in 
diarrhoeas,  hemorrhages,  and  other  diforders,  requiring 
refrigerant  and  flyptic  medicines.  The  juice  or  fap  of 
the  Vine  (lacryma,)  has  been  recommended  in  calcu¬ 
lous  diforders,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  application 
to  weak  eyes,  and  fpecks  of  the  cornea s. 

V  ARIETIES. 

The  Vine  having  been  affiduoufly  cultivated  from 
the  time  of  Noah,  in  a  variety  of  foils  and  climates,  the 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  might  be  increafed 
indefinitely,  if  more  attention  were  given  to  raifing  it 
from  feed,  which  is  feldom  done  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  propagated  by  other 
methods. 

Virgil  has  given  fome  of  the  varieties  mofl  efteemed 
in  his  time : 

<£  Non  eadem  arboribus  pendet  vindemia  noftris, 
t{  Quam  Methymnteo  carpit  de  palmite  Lefbos. 

“  Sunt  ThaGs  vites,  funt  et  Mareotides  albs  : 

<c  Pinguibus  hae  terris  habiles,  levioribus  iJIae. 
t{  Et  paffo  pfythia  utilior,  tenuifque  lageos, 
tc  Tentatura  pedes  olim,  vindturaque  linguam, 

“  Purpurete,  preciseque,  et  quo  te  carmine  dicam 
“  Rhastica?  nec  cellis  ideo  contende  Falernis. 

“  Sunt  etiam  Amminete  vites,  firmiffima  vina, 

“  Tmolius  adfurgit  quibus,  et  rex  ipfe  Phanaeus, 

“  Argitifque  minor:  cui  non  certaverit  ulla, 

“  Aut  tantum  flue  re,  aut  totidem  durare  per  annos. 
“  Non  ego  te,  Dis,  et  menfis  accepta  fecundis, 

“  Tranfierim,  Rhodia,  et  tumidis,  bumafte  racemis. 
*c  Sed  neque  quam  multae  lpecies,  nec  nomina  quae 
fint, 

“  Eft  numcrus ;  neque  enim  numero  comprendere 
refert : 

«f  Quern  qui  fcire  velit,  Lybici  velit  aequoris  idem 
“  Difcere  quam  multae  Zephyro  turbentur  arenas : 

“  Aut  ubi  navigiis  violentior  incidit  eurus, 

“  Noflfe,  quot  Ionii  veniant  ad  litora  fluClus.” 

Pliny  has  been  very  copious  upon  this  fubjedt,  but  it 
•would  ferve  no  purpofe  to  give  a  long  catalogue  of 
names,  which  we  could  not  reduce  to  the  forts  with 
which  we  are  now  acquainted. 

The  oldeft  lift  of  Grapes  which  we  have  in  Engliffi 
is  that  of  Parkinfon  in  1629. 

1,  2.  Our  ordinarie  Grape  both  white  and  red, 
which  excelleth  Crabs  for  Verjuice,  and  is  not  fit  for 
wine  with  us. 

3.  The  white  Mufcadine  ;  very  great,  fweet,  and 
firm,  fome  of  the  bunches  have  weighed  fix  pounds,  and 
fome  of  the  Grapes  half  an  ounce. 

4.  The  red  Mufcadine  as  great,  chiefly  differing  in 
colour. 

*  Woodvillc. 
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5.  The  Btirlet,  very  great  and  white,  fitter  for  vc£- 
juice  than  wine,  except  in  a  hot  year,  when  it  is  plea- 
fant. 

6.  The  little  black  Grape  that  is  ripe  very  early. 

7.  Raifin  of  the  Sunne  Grape,  very  great  and  in 
very  great  clufters,  reddiffi  when  ripe,  yet  in  an  extra- 
ordinari  hot  yeare,  it  hath  got  a  little  blewneffe  caft 
over  it :  but  naturally  verie  blew. 

8.  The  Curran  Grape,  or  the  Grape  of  Corinth,  the 
leaft  of  all ;  beareth  both  few  and  verie  feldome  with 
us.  There  is  another  fort  that  are  red  or  browne,  and 
of  a  four  tafte. 

9.  The  Greeke  wine  Grape,  blackifh  and  very 
fwcete. 

10.  The  Frontignack  :  white,  verie  fweete  and  deli¬ 
cate,  as  the  wine  declareth,  that  fmelleth  as  it  were  of 
Mufke. 

11.  The  fquare  Grape  ;  not  fully  round  but  fided. 

1 2.  The  Damafco  ;  great,  white  and  very  fweete. 

13.  The  Ruffet ;  reafonable  faire,  exceeding  fweet 
and  whitiffi,  with  a  thick  fkin,  crufled  over  with  a 
ffiew  of  affi  colour. 

14.  The  long  white  Grape,  like  unto  a  Pigeon’s 
egge,  or  as  it  were  pointed  pendent  like  a  Pearle. 

15.  The  partie-coloured  Grape;  reafonable  great, 
difcoloured  when  ripe,  fometimes  the  whole  bunches, 
and  fometimes  but  fome  of  the  Grapes  being  parted 
whitiffi,  and  blacke  halfe  through,  verie  variably. 

16.  The  Rhenifli  wine  Grape ;  white,  and  endureth 
the  cold  of  winter  when  it  commeth  earely,  more  then 
the  Mufcadine,  and  is  nothing  fo  fweete. 

17.  The  White  wine  Grape,  is  very  like  unto  the 
preceding,  the  foile  only  and  climate  adding  mqre 
fweetneffe. 

18.  The  Claret  wine  Grape  is  altogether  like  the 
white,  but  reddiffi,  which  lying  bruifed  upon  the  fkins 
before  they  are  prefled,  give  that  Claret  tindure  to  the 
wine. 

19.  The  Teint;  deeper  and  darker,  whofe  juice  is 
of  fo  deepe  a  colour,  that  it  ferveth  to  colour  other 
wine. 

20.  The  Burfarobe ;  faire,  fweete  and  white :  of 
much  efteeme  about  Paris. 

21.  The  Alligant ;  verie  fweete,  giving  fo  deep  and 
lively  a  coloured  red  wine,  that  no  other  is  comparable 
to  it,  and  therefore  ufually  called  Spaniard’s  blood. 

22.  Blew  or  blacke  Grape  of  Orleans;  giving  a 
darke  coloured  fweete  wine  much  commended  in  thole 
parts. 

23.  The  Grape  without  Hones,  growing  near  Afca- 
lon,  the  wine  whereof  is  redde,  and  of  a  good  tafte. 

Mr.  Ray,  in  1688,  gives  a  few  of  the  Grapes,  which 
were  then  moft  in  requeft  in  England. 

1.  The  white  and  red  Mufcadine. 

2.  The  fmall  black,  or  duller  or  Currant-grape, 

3.  The  Canada  or  Parfly-grape. 

4.  The  Frontignac,  white  and  red. 

5.  The  red  and  black  Orleans. 

6.  The  Raifin  of  the  Sun  Grape. 

7.  The  Burlct. 

8.  The  Grape  de  Arbois,  in  Burgundy:  large, 
longifh,  oval,  firm  but  fweet.  This  fort  does  not  ri¬ 
pen  early,  and  is  therefore  unfit  for  cold  flotations. 

9.  The  Burfarobe. 

10.  The  Mufcate.  Uvm  mofchatas,  Apianse  Plinio, 
C.  Bauh. 

11.  The  Canary  Grape  :  tranflated  hither  from  the 
Rhine. 

Mr.  Ray  adds  a  lift  of  the  principal  wines  then  in 
ufe. 

French  wines :  1.  Vin  de  Paris.  2.  Champagne. 
3.  Common  Claret  or  Graves  wine.  4.  Burgundy. 
5.  Common  white  wine.  6.  Frontignac.  7.  Orleans. 
8.  Hermitage. 

Spaniffi  wines  :  1.  Canary  Sack.  2.  Malaga  Sack. 
3.  Sherry  Sack.  4.  Alicantwine.  Not  unlike  which 
is  Tent  wine. 

Portugal :  Porto-port  wine  is  imported,  but  rarely, 
— Madeira  wine  is  chiefly  carried  to  America. 

Italian  wines  :  few  are  imported.  1.  Red  Florence 
wine.  2.  Verdea,  alfo  from  Tufcany,  white  and  fweet. 
• — Wines  efteemed  in  Italy  are,  Malvafia  from  Crete  ; 

Viccntine ; 
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Vicendhe  ;  Montefiafcone  ;  Montepulciano ;  Syracule  5 
and  Lacryma  Chrifti.  Red  Mufcadine  is  alfo  import¬ 
ed  from  Crete.  . 

German  wines :  are  Neccar,  Rhenifh,  Hock,  Mo- 

felle  and  BacCherac. 

For  farther  information  Ray  refers  to  a  work  of  An¬ 
drea  Baccioj  printed  at  Rome  in  1596. 

John  Rea,  in  1702,  gives  moft  of  thofe  in  Mr. 
Ray’s  lift,  and  adds, 

1.  Blood-red. 

2.  The  red  round  Lombardy. 

3.  White  Rhenifh. 

4.  Small  white  Mufcat. 

5.  Mufcat  of  Frontignan.  4  . 

The  Grapes  moft  efteemed  in  Italy  are  la  Lugliatica 

and  Tremorina. 

The  fitted:  for  England  are,  white  and  red  Mufca- 
dine,  the  two  forts  of  Frontiniack,  Blood-red,  and 
D’Arbois. 

The  beft  Vines,  he  fays,  were  then  on  the  walls  of 
the  Phyfick  Garden  at  Oxford. 

This  author  gives  directions  for  making  a  Vineyard 
in  England,  from  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  The  forts  he 
recommends  for  this  purpofe  are  the  white  and  red 
Mufcadine  and  the  Frontiniack.  He  does  not  how¬ 
ever  encourage  the  planting  of  Vineyards  in  England. 

John  Roie,  who  was  gardener  to  king  William  at 
St.  James’s,  in  the  Englifh  Vineyard,  printed  at  the  end 
of  Evelyn’s  French  Gardener,  i2mo.  1691,  mentions 
a  new  white  Grape,  which  he  fays  he  found  in  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  garden  at  St.  James’s,  with  a  red  wood,  and  a 
dark  leaf,  the  fruit  of  which  ripens  as  foon  in  ftandard 
as  againft  fome  walls. 

Hitherto  no  heat  but  that  of  the  fun  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  ripening  of  Grapes.  Stoves  for  preferving 
curious  exotics  from  hot  climates  had  been  introduc¬ 
ed  foon  after  the  middle  of  the  leventeenth  century ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  fame  century  artificial  fire 
was  applied  to  raifing  Ananas  or  Pine-apples.  The 
firft  mention  I  find  made  of  its  application  to  Vines  is 
by  Mr.  Laurence  in  his  Fruit-garden  Kalendar,  1718: 
where  he  fays  he  has  been  informed  that  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  at  Belvoir  caftle,  has  done  fo  much  juftice  to 
the  Vine,  as  to  have  thefe  artificial  fires  conftantly  burn¬ 
ing  behind  his  Hope  walls  from  Lady-day  to  Michael¬ 
mas  ;  whereby  he  is  rewarded  with  the  largeft  Grapes, 
and  even  the  beft  Frontignacs  in  July. 

I  have  not  feen  them,  lays  Mr.  Laurence  ;  but  it  is 
eafy  to  conceive,  that  by  the  help  of  Stoves  at  conve¬ 
nient  diftances,  and  cavities  in  the  ftrudture  of  the  wall 
to  convey  the  heat  to  all  parts,  the  defireable  purpofe 
of  early,  large,  and  good  Grapes  muft  be  attained  ; 
efpecially  if  the  conftant  care  of  matting  them  at  night 
be  not  neglefted  ;  without  which  all  would  quickly  be 
fpoiled  by  the  cold  and  perpendicular  dews  or  frofts, 
that  fall  fo  frequently  in  april  and  may. 

Our  modern  forcers  of  Grapes,  will  laugh  at  fuch  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  however  a  confiderable  ftep  from 
Mafter  Parkinfon’s  blanket  *. 

But  to  return  to  our  varieties:  Bradley,  in  1724, 
gives  a  lift  of  forty-nine  Grapes,  which  are  moft  ef¬ 
teemed  in  France;  but  as  he  does  not  pretend  to  re¬ 
concile  thefe  with  our  Englifh  catalogues,  I  will  not  fet 
them  down  here,  but  proceed  to  Mr.  Miller’s,  and  fub- 

join  fome  from  the  lateft  and  moft  approved  writers  on 
the  fubjedt.] 

N.  B.  The  letter  (h)  diftinguijhes  the  Grapes  proper 
for  a  Hothoufe ;  the  letter  (v)  for  a  Vinery ;  and  the  let¬ 
ter  (w)  for  a  common  Wall. 

1.  July  Grape,  or  Morillon  noir  hatif.  Duham  1. 
264.  1.  Speechly  n.  37.  Forfyth  n.  1.  Bradley  n. 

1.  Beiry  fmall,  round,  black,  growing  loofe  on  the 
bunches  which  are  fmall,  but  many.  Juice  fugary, 
with  little  flavour.  Principally  efteemed  for  ripening 
early  without  fire  heat.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  the  begin- 
mng  of  auguft  ;  Mr.  Forfyth,  feptemberi  g 

r?r  The  black  Sweet-water.  Speechly  n.  17.  For- 

fhtbAt'  Be.n7  roundilh,  growing  clofe  in 

fwe«  which  are  ihort.  Skin  thin,  juice  very 

•  Birds  and  flies  are  very  apt  to  devour  them  if 

1  Park,  parad.  p.  401^ 


they  are  not  guarded  :  they  are  alfo  fubjed  to  crack. 
This  ripens  foon  after  the  preceding,  v.  w. 

3.  The  white  Sweet-water.  Speechly  n.  16.  For¬ 
fyth  n.  19.  Berry  large  and  round  when  in  perfection. 
Juice  fugary,  but  not  vinous.  It  is  apt  to  have  very 
fmall  berries  among  the  large  ones. — It  is  efteemed  an 
excellent  Grape,  the  juice  being  very  agreeable ;  the 
fkin  and  flefh  very  delicate.  In  fome  fituations,  on 
the  fide  next  the  fun,  the  berries  are  clouded  with  a  ruf- 
fet  colour,  and  are  then  generally  moft  admirable. 
This  Grape  is  forced  in  Holland  preferably  to  any 
other.  It  is  by  the  Dutch  called  Parel  druyf.  Speechly 
h.  v.  w. 

4.  Chaffelas  Blanc,  or  Royal  Mufcadine.  Duham. 
n.  2.  /.  t.  ?  or  D'Arboyce,  Speechly  n.  29.  Forfyth  n.  2. 
An  excellent  Grape ;  the  bunches  generally  large,  and 
at  the  upper  part  having  wo  fmaller  fide  bunches  or 
fhoulders.  Berries  round,  white,  when  perfedly  ripe 
turning  to  an  amber  colour.  Juice  rich  and  vinous. 
It  ripens  in  feptember ;  but  if  carefully  preferved,  will 
hang  very  late,  and  become  excellent. — The  berry  is 
of  a  moderate  fize,  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  a  juicy  foft 
flefh.  The  bunches  fometimes  weigh  fix  or  feven 
pounds.  The  Vine  is  very  diftinguifhable  by  the 
wood  and  foliage,  generally  growing  remarkably  grofs 
and  ftrong.  Speechly.  h.  v. 

5.  The  Chaffelas  Mufque,  or  le  Cour  Grape,  by 
fome  Frankindal.  Duham.  n.  4.  Excellent,  and  gene¬ 
rally  ripens  well  in  England  on  a  good-afpedted  wall. 
Berries  like  thofe  of  the  preceding  in  fhape,  fize  and 
colour ;  but  flefhy  with  a  little  mufky  flavour.  It  ri¬ 
pens  in  feptember. — Mr.  Speechly  fays,  that  he  had  his 
Black  Mufcadine,  n.  28.  from  Holland,  by  the  name  of 
Frankendale.  See  n.  1 9. 

6.  The  Black  Clufter,  or  Meunier  Grape,  fo  called 
from  the  hoary  down  of  the  leaves  in  fummer.  For 
the  fame  reafon  Speechly  calls  it  Miller’s  Burgundy,  n. 
33.  And  Forfyth,  the  Miller  Grape.  Morillon  ta- 
conne,  Bradley  n.  2.  It  is  a  good  fruit,  and  ripens  well 
here.  The  bunches  are  fhort;  the  berries  oval,  and 
very  clofe,  fo  that  many  of  the  inner  ones  continue 
green,  when  thofe  on  the  outfide  are  perfedtly  ripe.  It 
is  by  fome  called  the  Burgundy  Grape,  and  ripens  in 
feptember. — Speechly  adds,  that  the  fkin  and  flefh  are 
delicate,  the  juice  fweet  and  pleafant.  v.  w. 

This  author  has  another  that  he  calls  Small  Black 
*  Clufter,  n.  34.  the  berries  and  bunches  of  which  are 
little  different  from  Miller’s  Burgundy,  but  the  leaves 
have  lefs  down,  and  are  fomewhat  fmaller.  The  fruit 
is  fweet  and  delicate,  and  is  fometimes  called  the  Bur¬ 
gundy  Grape.  See  Forfyth  n.  24. 

7.  The  Auvergne,  or  true  Burgundy  Grape,  fome¬ 
times  called  Black  Morillon.  Forfyth  n.  44.  Le  Bour- 
guignon,  Bradl.  n.  24? — An  indifferent  fruit  for  the 
table,  but  one  of  the  beft  for  making  wine.  Berries 
oval,  and  hanging  loofer  on  the  bunches  than  in  the 
Clufter  Grape,  ripen  more  equally. 

8.  The  Corinth  or  Currant  Grape.  Duham.  n.  14.  t. 
7.  Forfyth  n.  49.  Raifin  de  Corinthe  Bradl.  n.  18. 
Berry  fmall,  roundifh,  generally  without  ftone,  of  a 
deep  black  colour,  and  much  cluftered  on  the  bunches, 
which  are  fhort.  It  has  a  fugary  juice,  and  ripens  in 
feptember,  but  will  not  laft  long.  h.  v. 

[Richard  Hakluyt,  in  his  Remembrances,  1582,  in¬ 
forms  us  that  it  is  faid,  fince  we  traded  toZante,thatthe 
plant  which  beareth  the  Coren  is  brought  into  this 
realm  from  thence. 

I  have  heard  thofe  who  have  eaten  the  fruit  ripe  in 
that  Ifiand,  fpeak  of  itwith  exquifitedelight. 

Mr.  Speechly  has  a  White  Corinth  Grape,  with  a 
fmall  round  berry,  thin  fkinned,  having  a  very  delicate 
juicy  flefh,  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  The  berries  when 
perfedtly  ripe,  are  tranfparent,  fo  that  the  feeds  appear 
very  diftindtly.  N.  48.  Forf.  n.  30.  This  therefore 
differs  from  the  black  Zante  Grape,  which  feldom  has 
any  feeds. 

Bradley  has  both  a  red  and  a  blue  Curran  Grape, 
befides  the  common  fort.] 

9.  The  Red  Chaffelas.  Forfyth  n.  51.  Very  like 
the  White  (n.  4.)  in  fize  and  fhape,  but  of  a  dark  red 
colour.  It  is  a  very  good  Grape,  but  ripens  later  than 
the  White.  See  Bradl ,  n.  8. 
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10.  The  White  Mufcadine.  Speechly  n.  2 7.  White 
or  Common  Mufcadine,  by  fome  called  the  Chaffelas. 
Forjyth  n.  5.  Somewhat  like  the  Chaflelas,  (n.  4.)  but 
the  berries  are  fmaller  and  hang  loofer  on  the  bunches, 
which  are  longer  but  not  lo  thick.  The  juice  is  fweet, 
but  not  fo  rich. — It  is  however  the  belt  Grape  that  we 
have  for  a  common  wall,  and  is  a  great  bearer.  Forjyth. 
It  is  often  eaten  before  it  is  well  matured,  but  when 
Well  perfected  is  an  exceeding  fine  Grape.  Speechl. 

11.  Black  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  noir.  Duham,  n. 
9 •  Forjyth  n.  15.  Bradl.  13.  14.  Blue  or  Violet 
Frontinac.  Speechly  n.  14.  Berries  round  of  a  good 
fize,  loofe  on  the  bunches,  yet  do  not  ripen  equally ; 
when  fully  ripe  they  are  very  black,  and  are  covered 
with  a  meal  or  flue  like  the  Plum :  the  juice  is  very 
rich  and  vinous.  Bunches  fhort.  It  ripens  at  the  end 
of  fcptember  or  beginning  of  o&ober. 

12.  The  Red  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  rouge.  Duham. 
ti.  7.  t.  4.  Forjyth  n.  16.  Bradl.  n.  12.  An  excel¬ 
lent  Grape  when  fully  ripe,  but  unlefs  the  feafon  proves 
very  warm,  they  rarely  ripen  without  artificial  heat  in 
England.  Bunches  longer  than  thofe  of  the  former, 
the  berries  large  and  round,  when  fully  ripe  of  a  brick 
colour,  but  when  unripe  gray  with  a  few  dark  ftripes. 
1  his  is  then  taken  to  be  a  different  kind  commonly 
called  Grifley  Frontinac:  but  it  is  the  fame  Grape. 
The  juice  of  this  has  the  molt  vinous  flavour  of  all  the 
forts,  and  is  greatly  efteemed  in  France,  v. 

Both  Speechly  (n.  12.)  and  Forfyth  (n.  18, )  have  a 
Grizzly  Frontinac,  which  they  diftinguifh  from  this. 
The  Red  Frontinac  of  the  former  (n.  15.)  is  different 
from  Miller’s,  and  he  fays  is  undoubtedly  the  true  one. 
Berries  of  a  moderate  fize,  round,  of  a  fine  red  colour, 
and  high  flavour.  They  grow  clofe  upon  the  bunches, 
which  are  of  a  moderate  fize.  He  had  feen  only  two 
or  three  bunches,  produced  here  laft  lummer  from  a 
plant  which  came  from  France  the  preceding  year, 
growing  in  a  pot. 

13  White  Frontinac.  Mufcat  Blanc.  Duham.  n. 
6.1.  3.  Speechly  n.  11.  Forjyth  n.  17.  Bunches  larger 
than  either  of  the  former,  berries  round,  fo  clofely  cluf- 
tered  that  unlefs  they  are  carefully  thinned  early  in  the 
feafon  they  will  not  ripen ;  and  the  moifture  will  be 
detained  in  the  autumn,  which  will  caufe  them  to  rot. 
Juice  excellent ;  and  when  the  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe, 
it  is  inferior  to  none.  b.  v.  w. 

14.  Alexandrian  Frontinac,  or  Mufcat  d’Alexandrie, 
by  fome  called  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem.  Duham.  n.  10. 
t.  5.  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria.  Speechly  n.  1. 
Forjyth  n.  6.  Berries  oval,  hanging  loofe  on  the 
bunches,  which  are  long  and  not  fhouldered.  There 
are  two  forts,  one  with  white,  the  other  with  red  ber¬ 
ries  ;  their  juice  is  very  rich  and  vinous,  but  they  fcl- 
dom  ripen  in  England  without  artificial  heat. — This 
Grape  is  in  great  eftimation,  and  is  more  generally 
planted  in  hot-houfes  than  any  other  fort.  When  per¬ 
fectly  ripe,  the  berries  arc  of  a  fine  amber  colour :  the 
fkins  are  thick  ;  the  pulp  hard,  and  not  very  juicy,  but 
of  a  high  mufky  flavour.  Speechly. 

15.  Red  Hamburgh.  Berries  inclined  to  oval,  thin- 
Ikinned,  dark  red,  with  a  juicy  delicate  flefh,  that  has 
a  rich  vinous  flavour.  Size  middling.  Bunches  large. 
End  of  o<5tober  or  in  november.  h.  v.  Speechly  n.  19. 
Forjyth  n.  22.  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Gibraltar 
Grape. 

1 6.  Black  Hamburgh.  Like  the  preceding,  but 
black.  Mr.  Speechly  remarks,  that  the  fkin  is  thick, 
and  the  pulp  hard  ;  but  that  it  is  a  valuable  Grape, 

being  a  good- flavoured  fruit,  and  a  plentiful  bearer. _ 

Mr.  Miller  fays  it  is  by  fome  called  the  Warner  Grape. 

It  ripens  with  the  former,  h.  v.  Speechly  n.  18. 
Forjyth  n.  21. 

17.  St.  Peter’s  Grape.  Speechly  n.  43.  Forjyth  n. 
47.  Berry  large,  oval,  deep  black.  Bunches  very 
large,  and  make  a  fine  appearance  at  the  table,  but 
the  juice  is  not  rich,  and  it  ripens  late  in  the  year. 
—Mr.  Speechly  fays,  the  berry  is  nearly  globular,  the 
Ikin  thin,  and  the  pulp  very  delicate  and  juicy  ;  as  it  is 
very  apt  to  crack,  it  is  not  generally  planted  in  forcing- 
houfes,  v.  He  has  another  (n.  44.)  which  he  calls 
Black  Grape  from  Paleftine.  It  is  like  the  St.  Peter,  1 
but  does  not  crack  in  the  hot-houfe. 
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The  leaves  are  much  more  divided  than  thofe  of 
the  other  forts,  approaching  to  the  Parfley-leaved  Grape 

The  Claret  Grape,  Bourdelais  or  Verjuice  Grape, 
the  Raifin  Grape,  the  ftriped  Grape,  and  many  others 
which  never  come  to  perfection  here,  are  not  worthy  of 
any  place  in  gardens,  unlefs  for  the  fake  of  variety  ;  for 
even  when  they  have  the  affiftance  of  heat  to  bring 
them  to  maturity,  their  juice  is  harfh,  and  without 
flavour. 

[Since  Mr.  Miller's  time  many  new  Grapes  have 
been  introduced  ;  and*  the  luxury  of  forcing  has  been 
carried  to  fuch  an  extent,  that  feveral  forts  are  now  cul¬ 
tivated  which  were  then  neglected,  as  they  would  not 
ripen  kindly  on  walls,  or  by  the  common  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  then  ufed. 

The  choiceft  of  thefe,  from  the  catalogues  of  Mr. 
Speechly  and  Mf.  Forfyth  are  here  added, 

18.  The  Malm  fey  Mufcadine.  Sp.  n.  30.  ForJ.  n . 
3.  Malvoifee  Mufquee.  Bradl.  n.  1 5.  It  fomewhat 
refembles  the  Royal  Mufcadine.  (n.  4.)  The  juice  is 
very  fweet,  and  of  a  high  flavour.  It  is  a  good  bearer 
and  a  very  fine  Grape,  w.  f.— Bradley  fays  it  is  one 
of  the  richeft  mufked  Grapes;  comes  from  Montfer- 
rat,  and  grows  plentifully  about  Turin. 

19.  The  Black  Mufcadine.  Sp.  n.  28.  ForJ.  n.  4. 
Mufcat  noir.  Bradl.  n.  13.  Berries  and  bunches  fome¬ 
what  fmaller  than  in  the  White  Mufcadine.  (n.  10.) 
Very  prolific,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  on  account 
of  the  black  berries  being  powdered  with  a  blueiffi 
bloom ;  but  the  pulp  is  not  fo  delicate  and  juicy  as  the 
white,  h.  v. 

Mr.  Speechly  fays  he  procured  a  plant  of  this 
Grape  from  Holland  by  the  name  of  Frankendale. 

20.  The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria.  ForJ.  n.  7. 
Mufcat  rouge.  Bradl.  n.  12.  Refembles  the  White  ; 
(n.  14.)  only  the  berries  are  red.  h. 

Bradley  fays,  it  requires  a  good  deal  of  fun  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  but  is  then  one  of  the  beft  Grapes. 

21.  The  White  Mufcat  from  Lunel.  Sp.  n.  49. 
ForJ.  n.  8.  Berries  large  and  oval,  when  perfectly  ripe 
of  a  fine  amber  colour,  fometimes  clouded  with  brown 
or  ruflet,  efpecially  on  the  fide  next  the  fun.  Skin  thin, 
and  pulp  delicate,  full  of  a  vinous  juice.  This  Vine 
is  a  plentiful  bearer  and  highly  efteemed.  h.  v. 

22.  The  Black  Mufcadel.  Sp.  n.  8.  ForJ.  n.  9. 
Berries  large,  oval,  black ;  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  a  deli¬ 
cate  juicy  flefh.  h. 

The  fame  bunch  contains  berries  of  different  fizes, 
fome  of  them  very  large  and  long,  but  fomewhat  com- 
prefled  and  flat  at  the  ends.  The  leaves  change  in  au¬ 
tumn  to  a  beautiful  fcarlet. 

23.  The  Red  Mufcadel.  Sp.  n.  9.  ForJ.  n.  10. 
Berries  large,  oval,  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  with  a 
thick  fkin  and  hard  flefh,  fomething  like  the  Raifin 
Grape.  The  bunches  frequently  weigh  fix  or  feven 
pounds,  and  are  moft  elegantly  formed  of  equal  berries. 
It  is  one  of  the  lateft  ripe.  h. 

The  leaves  change  in  autumn  to  a  beautiful  red  and 
green. 

24.  The  Black  Damafcus.  Sp.  n.  2.  ForJ.  n.  11. 
Berries  large,  round,  black,  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  a 
delicate,  rich,  juicy  pulp,  of  an  exquifite  flavour,  h. 

The  fame  bunch  commonly  has  berries  of  different 
fizes ;  the  fmall  ones,  without  ftones,  and  the  large  ones 
with  only  one.  It  is  a  late  Grape,  but  a  moft  excel¬ 
lent  and  very  valuable  fort. 

25*  The  Black  Tripoli.  Sp.  n.  3.  ForJ.  n.  12. 
Nearly  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  the  berries  are 
all  large  and  equal,  with  one  ftone  in  each.  It  is  a 
truly  valuable  late  Grape,  h. 

The  foliage  in  both  thefe  is  fimilar,  and  in  autumn 
beautiful. 

26.  The  black  Spanifh  or  Alicant  Grape.  Sp.  n.  26. 
ForJ.  n.  13.  Grofnoir  d’Efpagne,  Bradl.  n.  37.  Ber¬ 
ries  inclining  to  an  oval  fhape,  moderately  large  and 
black,  on  exceedingly  long  unfhouldered  bunches.  Skin 
thick,  and  the  feeds  uncommonly  large.  Pulp  foft, 
juicy,  and  of  an  agreeable  flavour.  It  is  a  pretty  o-0od 
fruit,  and  is  fometimes  called  the  Lombardy  Grape. 
h.  v.  See  n.  42. 

The  leaves  in  autumn  are  beautifully  variegated  with 
red,  green  and  yellpw. 

l9  ^  27.  The 
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The  moft  excellent  Spaniffi  Wine  is  made  from  this 
Grape. 

27.  The  Black  Lifbon.  Sp.  n.  46.  For/,  n.  14* 
Berries  large,  globular,  black,  thin-fkinned,  and  juicy. 
Bunches  large-ffiouldered,  refembling  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh.  It  is  a  good  Grape,  h.  v. 

28.  Grizzly  Frontinac.  Sp.  n.  1 2.  For/.  n. 
Berries  round,  fomewhat  larger  than  the  White,  (n.  13.) 
brown,  red  and  yellow.  It  has  a  high,  mufky,  pei- 
fumed  flavour,  h.  v. 

29.  The  White  Hamburgh.*  Sp.  n.  20.  For/,  n.  23. 
Berries  large,  oval,  with  a  thick  fkin  and  hard  flefh. 
It  is  a  plentiful  bearer,  and  forms  large  bunches ;  but  is 
not  fo  valuable  as  the  Black  or  Red  Hamburgh, 
(n.  if.  16.)  It  is  fometimes  called  the  Portugal 
Grape,  h. 

jo.  The  large  Black  Clufter.  Sp.  n.  35.  For/,  n. 
25.  Berries  larger  and  more  oval  than  the  fmall;  (fee 
n.  6.)  with  a  juice  of  a  harfli  rough  tafte.  v. 

Mr.  Speechly  fays  it  was  fcnt  him  from  Lifbon,  and 
that  he  was  allured  it  is  the  Grape  of  which  Port  wine 
is  made. 

31.  The  White  Grape  from  Alcobaca.  Sp.  n.  10. 
For/  n.  26.  Berry  large,  oval,  white,  with  a  thin  fkin 
and  juicy  pulps  on  large  and  long  bunches,  without 
ffioulders.  v. 

It  was  fent  to  Mr.  Speechly,  with  many  others,  from 
Portugal,  by  Gerrard  De  Viime,  Efq. 

32.  The  White  Morillon.  Sp.  n.  36.  For/,  n.  27. 
Berry  oval,  white,  of  a  moderate  fize,  and  delicate 
juicy  pulp,  growing  clofe  on  the  bunches,  which  are 
fmall.  Leaves  foft,  covered  with  down  on  the  under 
fide,  fomewhat  fimilarto  the  genuine  Tokay  Grape,  to 
which  it  appears  to  be  nearly  allied. 

33.  Early  White  Grape  from  Teneriffe.  Sp.  n.  42. 
For/,  n.  28.  Berries  round,  middle-fized,  with  a  thin 
fkin,  and  delicate  juicy  pulp,  of  an  extraordinary  fweet- 
nefs.  The  berries  and  bunches  much  refemble  the 
common  Mufcadine,  to  which  it  appears  to  have  a 
near  affinity,  v.  w. 

34.  The  Aleppo  Grape.  Sp.  n.  4.  For/,  n.  31. 
Berries  middle-fized,  roundiffi,  with  a  thin  fkin,  and 
delicate  juicy  flefh  of  an  exquifite  vinous  flavour.  Co¬ 
lour  various,  white,  black,  but  the  major  part  ftriped 
in  the  fame  bunch,  fometimes  one  half  is  white  and  the 
other  half  black,  and  the  colours  never  intermix,  but 
are  divided  by  ftraight  lines.  The  leaves  in  autumn 
are  very  curioufly  ftriped  with  green  and  yellow, 
fomewhat  fimilar  to  the  Aleppo  Lettuce,  h.  v. 

35.  The  Red  Grape  from  Syracufe.  Sp.  n.  5.  For/, 
n.  32.  Berries  very  large,  oval,  fomewhat  irregularly 
formed  ;  hanging  loofely  on  the  bunches,  which  are 
pretty  large.  This  is  a  noble  Grape,  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  b. 

36.  Le  Coeoeur  or  Morocco  Grape.  Sp.  n.  6.  For/ 
n.  33.  Berries  large,  fomewhat  heart-fhaped,  of  a 
tawny  grizzly  colour  j  often  unequally  fized :  they 
never  contain  more  than  one  ftone,  and  the  fmall  ones 
have  none.  The  pedicels  are  ffiort,  and  Angularly 
large.  It  is  a  much-efteemed  Grape,  and  very  fcarce.  h. 

37.  The  Golden  Galician.  Sp.  n.  7.  For/  n.  34. 
Berries  large,  oval,  with  a  hard  flefh  but  of  a  tolerable 
flavour.  They  and  their  footflalks  are  of  a  light  yel¬ 
low  colour,  h. 

38.  The  Black  Raifln  Grape.  Sp.  n.  39.  For/,  n. 
35.  Berries  large,  oval,  with  a  thick  fkin  and  a  firm 
flefh.  It  forms  long  handfome  bunches,  h. 

39.  The  White  Raifln  Grape  refembles  the  preced- 
ng,  except  that  the  berries  are  white. 

Mr.  Twifs  in  his  travels  through  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  informs  us,  that  Raifins  are  cured  thefe  two  ways  : 
flrft,  by  cutting  the  ftalk  of  the  bunches  half  through, 
when  the  Grapes  are  almofl  ripe,  and  leaving  them  fuf- 
pended  on  the  Vine  by  their  {talks.  The  fun,  in  this 
ftate,  candies  them,  and  when  they  are  dry  they  are  pack' 
cd  up  inboxes. — Secondly :  when  the  Vines  are  pruned, 
the  tendrils  are  preferved  till  the  time  of  vintage  :  a 
great  fire  is  then  made,  wherein  the  tendrils  are  burnt, 
and  in  the  lye,  made  of  their  affies,  the  newly-gathered 
Grapes  are  dipt,  after  which  they  are  expofed  to  the 
fun  to  dry. 

Mr  Swinburne,  in  his  travels  through  Spain,  fays 


that  the  Raifins  dried  upon  the  coaft  of  Valencia  are 
dipped  in  a  lye  of  wine  and  affies.  Speechly  p  14.  note. 

40.  The  Malvoife,  fometimes  called  the  Blue  To¬ 
kay.  Sp.  n.  21.  For/,  n.  37.  La  Malvoifie  or 
Malmfey  Grape.  Bradl.  n.  41.  Berries  fmall,  inclin¬ 
ing  to  oval,  brown  powdered  with  a  blue  bloom ;  fkin 
thin,  and  flefh  delicate,  full  of  a  vinous  juice,  b.  v. 

Bradley  fays  it  bears  well,  and  though  the  berry  is 
fmall,  it  is  extremely  rich  and  high  flavoured]  that  it 
ripens  early,  and  is  fo  full  of  juice  that  he  efteems  it  the 
moft  melting  of  all  Grapes. 

He  has  two  other  Malvoifies,  red  and  white,  but  he 
efteems  the  flrft  the  beft. 

41.  The  genuine  Tokay.  Sp.  n.  22.  For/,  n.  38. 
White,  inclining  to  oval,  rather  clofe  on  the  bunch, 
which  is  of  a  moderate  fize  :  fkin  thin,  and  pulp  deli¬ 
cate,  abounding  with  a  very  agreeable  juice.  The 
leaves  on  the  under  fide  are  covered  with  a  fine  foft 
down,  like  fattin.  The  Duke  of  Portland  received  it 
from  Hungary,  b.  v. 

42.  The  Lombardy.  Sp.  n.  23.  For/,  n.  39.  Ber¬ 
ry  large,  inclining  to  oval,  of  a  beautiful  flame-colour. 
The  bunches  are  regularly  formed  with  ffioulders,  and 
frequently  weigh  fix  or  feven  pounds,  b.  v. 

The  leaves  are  much  divided,  and  their  upper  furface 
is  of  a  deep  green  colour.  This  is  by  fome  called  the 
Rheniffi  Grape,  and  by  others  the  Flame-coloured 
Tokay. 

43.  The  Smyrna.  Sp.  n.  24..  For/,  n.  40.  Berry 
large,  red,  oval,  with  thin  fkin  and  delicate  juicy  flefh  ; 
on  long  bunches  with  fhoulders  loofely  connedted.  The 
leaves  in  autumn  have  purple  edges.  It  is  a  good 
Grape,  but  little  known  in  this  country,  b.  v. 

44.  The  Brick  Grape.  Sp.  n.  25.  For/,  n.  41. 
Berries  fmall,  inclining  to  oval,  of  a  pale  red  or  brick  co¬ 
lour  ;  growing  clofe  on  the  bunch,  which  is  very  fmall. 
It  is  a  very  fweet  Grape,  but  not  much  efteemed.  v.  w. 

45.  The  Claret  Grape.  Sp.  n.  31.  For/,  n.  42. 
Berries  fmall,  black,  inclining  to  oval,  growing  clofe, 
in  fmall  bunches:  the  juice  is  blood-red,  of  a  harffi 
tafte,  excepting  the  Grapes  are  perfectly  matured,  and 
then  it  may  be  confidered  rather  as  an  agreeable  deli¬ 
cate  fruit.  The  leaves  change  to  a  ruffet-red  early  in 
fummer,  and  to  a  deep  red  in  autumn,  b.  v. 

46.  The  Syrian  Grape.  Sp.  n.  32.  For/,  n.  43. 
Berries  white,  large,  oval,  with  a  thick  fkin,  and  a  firm 
hard  flefh  ;  on  well-farmed  bunches  enormoufly  large. 
It  is  very  prolific,  and  when  well  perfected,  may  be 
called  a  very  eatable  fruit ;  it  may  alfo  be  kept  without 
difficulty  many  weeks  longer  than  any  other  fort. 
They  may  thus  be  had  in  perfection  in  january  and 
fometimes  even  in  february.  b. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fort  of  Grape  which  the 
twelve  fpies,  who  were  fent  by  Mofes  to  view  the  land 
of  Canaan,  cut  down  by  the  brook  of  Efficol,  and  bare 
it  between  two  upon  a  ftaff.  (Numb.  13.  23.)  How 
large  the  bunch  might  be  we  are  not  told ;  but  Strabo 
teftifies  that  the  Vines  in  Margiana  and  other  places 
were  fo  big,  that  two  men  could  fcarcely  compafs  them 
with  their  arms,  and  that  they  produced  bunches  of 
Grapes  two  cubits  or  a  yard  long.  And  Huetius  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  Crete,  Chios  and  other  i Hands  of  the 
Archipelago  afford  bunches  of  ten,  and  fometimes  of 
thirty-fix  or  forty  pounds  weight.  Nay  even  in  this 
country,  a  bunch  of  the  Syrian  Grape  was  produced  at 
Wellbeck  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Speechly,  that  weighed 
nineteen  pounds  and  an  half.  Ignorant  perfons,  judging 
from  the  ordinary  fize  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  throw  a  ridicule  upon  the  circumftance  of 
conveying  a  Angle  bunch  between  two  men.  Suppof- 
ing  the  branch  with  its  clufter  to  have  weighed  forty 
or  fifty  pounds,  it  might  certainly  have  been  carried  by 
one  man  :  but  as  it  was  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people, 
it  was  proper  that  the  fruit  ffiould  be  preferved  fair, 
whole  and  unbruifed,  which  it  could  not  have  been 
without  carrying  it  in  the  manner  they  are  related  to 
have  done.  Accordingly  when  the  Duke  of  Portland 
fent  his  large  clufter  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham 
as  a  prefent,  it  was  conveyed  to  Wentwrorth  houfe,  a 
diftance  of  more  than  twenty  miles,  by  four  labourers, 
who  carried  it,  fufpended  on  a  ftaff  in  pairs,  by  turns. 
Its  greateft  diameter  was  nineteen  inches  and  an  half, 

its 
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its  circumference  four  feet  and  an  half  and  its  length 
twenty-one  inches  three  quarters'1. 

47.  Cat’s  Grape.  Sp.  n.  2 8-  Forf.  n.  45.  Berries 
fmall,  oval,  greenifh  white,  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  foft 
juicy  pulp,  growing  clofe  on  fmall  bunches.  Tafte 
very  difagreeable  unlefs  perfe£tly  ripe,  and  then  it  is 
very  fweet.  h.  v. 

48.  The  Damfon  Grape.  Sp  n.  41.  For/,  n.  4 6. 
Berries  very  large,  oval,  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour, 
growing  loofely  on  large  bunches.  Leaves  large,  thick, 
and  fucculent,  having  fomething  of  the  appearance  of 
green  leather,  h. 

49.  The  Greek  Grape.  Sp.  n.  47.  For/,  n.  48. 
Berries  of  a  moderate  fize  inclining  to  oval,  bluifh 
white,  gi'owing  clofe  in  moderately -fized  handfome 
bunches,  it  is  a  delicate  fruit  juftly  efteemed.  The 
leaves  grow  on  very  fhort  footftalks,  and  bear  a  refem- 
blance  to  thole  of  the  Sweetwater,  h.  v. 

50.  The  Cornichon.  Sp.  n.  50.  For/,  n.  50. 
Berries  white,  with  a  thick  fkin,  and  a  firm  fweet  flefh. 
Their  fhape  is  remarkable,  tapering  from  the  ftalk, 
but  not  in  a  regular  manner,  and  ending  in  a  blunt 
point,  according  to  the  French  name,  fomething  like  a 
horn ;  but  its  figure  is  more  like  the  long  end  of  a 
fmall  fiih’s  bladder,  h 

51.  Tne  new  Mufcat  of  Jerufalem.  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Phillip  Miller  about  thirty-fix  years  ago,  (1766) 
and  now  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Chelfea.  Berries 
large,  round,  red,  in  fine  feafons  the  fize  of  a  goofberry  : 
but  as  it  does  not  ripen  well  on  a  wall  in  this  country, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  it  in  a  hot-houfe  or 
vinery.  For/yth  n.  52. 

52.  The  Black  Prince.  Berries  large;  bunches 
alfo  large,  in  a  favourable  feafon  weighing  a  pound  and 
half  on  walls.  It  very  well  deferves  a  place  in  the 
hot-houfe  and  vinery.  Ripe  in  o&ober,  and  wifi 
hang  till  the  middle  of  november.  For/yth  n.  53. 

Mr.  Speechly  fays  he  might  add  two  or  three  feed 
ling  Grapes  that  have  borne  fruit :  one  the  produce  of 
the  Black  Frontinac,  impregnated  by  the  White 
Sweetwater,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  valuable 
fort.  The  berries  are  black,  but  of  unequal  fizes.  It 
ripens  early. 

Mr.  Forfyth  alfo  adds  feveral  names  to  his  lift,  with¬ 
out  any  defeription  or  obfervation.  Some  of  them  are 
mere  varieties  of  varieties  ;  and  of  fuch  there  is  no  end. 
They  are  however  the  following : 

Black  Frankindale.  See  n.  5.  and  19. 

Black  Gibraltar.  See  n.  15.  for  the  Red. 

Black  Mufcat  of  Alexandria.  See  n.  14. 

The  Miller  Grape.  See  n.  6. 

New  White  Sweetwater.  See  n.  3. 

Paffe  Mufk. 

Pearl  Mufcadine. 

Red  Conftantia. 

Red  Raifin.  See  the  Black  and  White,  n.  38  and  39. 

Sir  Abraham  Pitches’s  Fine  Black. 

Weft's  St.  Peter.  See  n.  15.  It  is  common  for 
perfons  who  raile  new  varieties,  to  add  their  own 
names  to  an  old  one. 

White  Conftantia. 

From  this  and  the  Red  is  made  the  famous  Conftan¬ 
tia  wine,  fo  called  from  a  place  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  But  Colonel  Paterfon  informs  us  that  this 
Vine,  when  tranfplanted  to  but  a  fmall  diftance  from 
that  fpot,  produces  a  very  inferior  wine.  The  fituation 
of  the  place  is  rather  low,  but  rather  more  elevated 
than  other  parts  of  the  diftri£t ;  and  the  foil  is  a  light 
fandy  loam. 

Mr.  Speechly  fays,  that  he  had  his  Black  or  Purple 
Frontinac,  n.  13.  from  the  Cape  by  the  name  of  Black 
Conftantia.  The  berries,  he  fays,  are  black,  but  when 
produced  under  glafs  are  generally  dark  purple  :  they  are 
moderately  large,  round,  and  of  a  moft  excellent  fla¬ 
vour.  The  bunches  are  very  long.  It  has  been  gene¬ 
rally  called  the  Red  Frontinac  (See  n.  12.)  and  is  one 
of  our  very  beft  Grapes. 

SeleEl  Vines  for  a  /mall  Garden. 

The  White  Mufcadine.  White  Sweetwater.  Black 

u  Speechly,  p.  41.  and  Pegge’s  note.  ; 
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Sweetwater.  Large  and  Small  Black  Clufter.  The 
Miller  Grape. 

St.  Peter’s  and  the  Black  Hamburgh,  will  do  very 
well  in  favourable  feafons*. 

Mr.  Speechly  remarks,  that  the  leaves  of  white 
Grapes  change  to  a  yellow  colour.  Thofe  of  the  Cla¬ 
ret  grape  change  to  a  dark  purple  and  rufiet  green 
early  in  the  feafon.  Thofe  of  the  Blue  Frontinac  and 
Black  Mufcadine  change  late  to  a  beautiful  fcarlet  and 
yellow  intermixed.  The  leaves  of  the  Aleppo  Grape 
are  curioufly  ftriped  with  red,  green  and  yellow:  the 
Mufcadel,  Smyrna,  Morocco,  Black  Damafcus,  Griz¬ 
zly  Frontinac,  and  Black  Spanilh  or  Alicant,  are  alfo 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  leaves  of  the  pale-red  and  grizzly  Grapes  are 
not  always  tinged  with  red ;  but  whenever  the  leaft 
tinge  of  red,  purple  or  fcarlet  appears  on  the  leaves  of 
the  Vine  at  the  time  of  their  maturation,  it  is  a  certain 
fign  that  the  Grape  will  be  grizzly,  red,  or  black.  By 
attending  to  this,  we  may  afeertain  at  the  end  of  the 
firft  year,  the  colour  which  the  Grapes  of  feedling 
Vines  will  have. 

(3.  The  Currant  Vine  has  been  noticed  among  the 
varieties:  it  is  not  unufual  to  have  fome  berries  with¬ 
out  ftones  in  other  varieties  :  and  we  have  dried  Grapes 
frequently  imported  under  the  name  of  Sultana  Raifins, 
that  are  efteemed  on  that  account. 

2.  Branches  purplifh,  fmooth.  Leaves  equal  in 
length  and  breadth,  cordate  at  the  bafe ;  fegments 
lanceolate,  attenuated,  the  lateral  ones  with  lanceolate 
teeth  on  the  outfide,  the  middle  one  deeply  ferrate  on 
each  fide  above.  Stipules  lanceolate.  Racemes  an  inch 
long:  with  approximating  umbellets.  Native  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  y.  Vahl  fays  he  had  it  from  the  Paris  Garden.] 

3.  Trunk  woody,  fending  out  many  fiender  branches, 
furnifhed  with  branching  tendrils,  by  which  they  fallen 
themfelves  to  trees.  Flowers  in  bunches  like  thofe  of 
the  other  forts ;  fucceeded  by  berries  or  Grapes  of  an 
auftere  tafte. 

[Size  of  the  common  Vine  but  with  gray  hairs  flut¬ 
tered  over  the  whole.  Leaves  undivided,  almoft  fmooth 
above,  but  villofe  and  veined  beneath  with  thick  veflels. 
It  has  a  fimple  tendril  from  the  axils,  and  Ample  raceme 
from  the  middle  of  the  tendril z. 

Leaves  ovate,  acute,  alternate,  on  reddifli  petioles. 
Flowers  white,  like  thofe  of  the  common  Vine  and 
equal;  on  fmall  lateral  racemes.  Berries  round, 
browni fh- green,  fmall,  watery,  acid,  eatable*. 

It  produces  a  great  quantity  of  fmall  black  Grapes 
in  the  lower  hills  of  Jamaica;  but  they  are  of  a  rough 
tafte,  and  would  doubtlefs  make  an  excellent  red  wine, 
if  properly  managed.  It  feems  to  thrive  beft  in  the 
Red  hills.  In  Jamaica  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Water-withe.  When  it  grows  luxuriant,  as  it  general¬ 
ly  does  in  the  higher  woody  lands,  it  is  fo  full  of  juice, 
that  a  piece  of  about  three  feet  will  yield  near  a  pint  of 
clear  taftelefs  water ;  which  has  faved  the  lives  of  many 
who  have  wandered  long  in  the  woods,  without  any 
other  refrelhment  of  a  liquid  fort b. 

Native  both  of  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  and  Cochin- 
china. 

4.  Stem  round,  afti-coloured,  fmooth.  Leaves 
acute,  villofe  beneath,  efpecially  along  the  nerves.  Pe¬ 
tioles  filiform,  half  an  inch  long.  Panicles  without 
tendrils,  with  glomerate  flofcules.  Native  of  Japan c. 
At  firft  not  diftinguifhed  by  Thunberg  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.] 

5 .  Leaves  large,  covered  with  a  white  down  on  the 
under  fide.  Berries  round  and  black,  with  a  rough- 
flavoured  juice. 

[Stem  very  long  and  (lender,  branched,  and  climb¬ 
ing  by  tendrils.  Leaves  fubtrilobate  and  entire,  fer¬ 
rate-toothed,  with  a  ruft-coloured  down  beneath, 
rough,  alternate,  on  long  petioles.  Flowers  very  fmall, 
pale,  on  fhort  lateral  racemes.  Berries  round,  black, 
acid  but  eatable. 

From  the  fermented  Grapes  of  this  and  the  Indian 
Vine  a  tolerably  good  fpirit  is  diftilled  in  Cochin- 
china  d. 

‘Forfyth,  p.  113.  r  Vahl.  *  2  Linn.  zeyl.  1  Lourclro. 

k  Brown*  and  Sloane  c  Thunberg.  d  Loureiro. 
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NaiNe  of  North  America,  Amboyna,  Cochmchina 
and  Japan. — Introduced  in  1656,  by  Mr.  John  Trade- 

fcant,june.]  .  . 

6.  Stem  (hrubby  climbing  by  tendrils.  Bernes 

black,  with  a  flavour  refembling  the  feent  of  a  fox, 
whence  the  name.  [Native  of  Virginia.  Cultivated 
1676,  by  Mr.  John  Tradefcant,  junf. 

7.  Stem  climbing,  fomewhat  angular,  fmooth  and 
even,  jointed,  knobbed  :  branches  alternate,  fpreading, 
refembling  the  Item.  Leaves  alternate  ;  the  lower  ones 
larger,  five-lobed  ;  upper  gradually  lefs,  three-lobed 
with  the  lobes  gafhed  and  toothed;  uppermoft  undivided, 
ferrate,  deep  green  above  and  even,  beneath  paler  with 
the  veins  (landing  out  and  rugged.  Petioles  round,  have 
a  brown  downy  groove  above,  fpreading,  as  long  as  the 
leaf  from  an  inch  to  a  finger’s  length.  Tendrils  oppo- 
fite  to  the  peduncles,  bifid,  fmooth.  Flowers  axillary, 
in  fubdichotomous  fmooth  panicles.  Corolla  white. 
Berries  globular,  green,  fmooth,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  con¬ 
taining  two  or  fometimes  three  or  four  feeds,  fur- 
rounded  by  a  hardifh  white  rind,  fubcordate,  attenuat¬ 
ed  below,  fubbilocular.  Native  of  Japan,  flowering 
there  in  July  and  auguft8.] 

8.  The  (talks  and  branches  of  this  are  like  thofe  of 
the  common  Grape,  but  the  leaves  are  cut  into  many 
fender  fegments.  The  Grapes  are  round,  white,  and 
difpofed  in  loofe  bunches.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  is  fup- 
pofed  to  grow  naturally  in  Canada,  [but  that  is  proba¬ 
bly  a  miflake,  which  took  its  rife  from  Cornutus  hav¬ 
ing  inferted  it  in  his  work.  It  was  cultivated  by  Mr. 
John  Tradefcant,  jun.  in  1656  .]  But  as  the  fruit  has 
little  flavour,  and  ripens  late  in  autumn,  it  has  been  al- 
moft  banifhed  the  Englifh  gardens,  where  at  prefent 
there  are  only  a  few  plants  preferved  for  the  fake  of 
variety. 

[SpeecMily  and  Forfyth  have  a  white  Parfly-leaved 
Grape,  ca  led  alfo  Ciotat,  or  Ciouta,  as  Bradley  writes 
it.  In  his  catalogue  from  France  it  is  named  Raifin 
d’Autriche  it  feuille  de  Perfil.  Berries  round,  white, 
of  a  moderate  fize,  with  a  thin  fkin,  and  delicate  juicy 
pulp,  but  not  of  a  vinous  flavour.  The  bunches  are  of 
a  pretty  good  fize,  almoft  fimilar  to  the  White  Mufca- 
dine.  Bradley  adds  that  it  bears  pretty  well.  Sp.  n. 
45.  ForJ.  n.  29.  Bradl.  n.  6.  1 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  with  red  berries. 

9.  See  Hedera  quinquefolia,  n.  3. 

10.  This  refembles  the  preceding  fpecies.  Stem 
fcandent.  Leaves  alternate,  digitate,  on  long  petioles  : 
leaflets  feven,  or  from  five  to  eight,  on  petiolets,  ellip¬ 
tic,  fmooth,  fubflantial,  mucronate,  twice  as  long  as  the 
petiolets.  Raceme  terminating,  very  large,  formed  of 
alternate  fpikes,  which  are  Ample  and  fubtomentofe. 
Flowers  fefflle,  fmall,  in  remote  whorls.  Calyx  five¬ 
toothed.  Petals  cohering  at  the  top,  deciduous  at  the 
bafe.  Stamens  five.  Piflil  blunt.  Therefore  it  is 
not  either  a  Hedera  or  a  Ciffus.  Native  of  the  Eafl 
Indies h. 

11.  Branches  purplifh,  fmooth,  round.  Leaflets  in 
fives,  the  middle  ones  fubfeflile,  the  reft  petioled,  the 
lowed  frequently  augmented  on  the  outfide  with  a  lobe, 
ovate,  acuminate,  having  four  or  five  large  lerratures 
on  each  fide,  pale  green  beneath,  two  inches  long.  Pe¬ 
duncles  oppofite  to  a  leaf,  twice  bifid.  Pedicels  um- 
belled.  Flowers  fmall.  Native  place  unknown.  Vahl 
had  it  from  Schumacher1.] 

1 2.  Stem  woody,  fending  out  many  (lender  branches, 
which  climb  by  tendrils.  Leaves  compofed  of  many 
fmaller  winged  leaves,  divided  fomewhat  like  thofe  of 
common  Parfley,  of  a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  much  paler  on  their  under.  Flowers  axillary  in 
loofe  bunches,  very  fmall,  white,  compofed  of  five 
fmall  petals,  which  expand  and  foon  fall  off.  They  are 
not  fucceeded  by  any  fruit  in  England,  but  the  berries 
which  come  from  North  America,  their  native  place  of 
growth,  have  generally  three  feeds  in  each. 

Mr.  Rand  gave  it  the  name  of  Reynardfonia,  from 
Samuel  Reynardfon,  Efq.  of  Hillendon  near  Uxbridge, 
who  was  a  great  colle&or  of  foreign  plants,  [and  culti¬ 
vated  the  Pepper  Vine  there  before  the  year  1700,  as 

•  + 
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we  learn  from  PlukenetL]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the 
characters  are  not  fufficiently  known  in  Europe,  to  de¬ 
termine  its  proper  genus ;  for  it  feldom  flowers  here, 
and  has  never  produced  any  fruit  in  England.  He 
therefore  leaves  it  in  this  genus  on  the  authority  of  Lin- 
neus. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  the  forts  of  Grapes  are  propagated  either  from 
layers  or  cuttings,  the  former  of  which  is  greatly  prac¬ 
ticed  in  England,  but  the  latter  is  what  I  would  recom¬ 
mend,  as  being  much  preferable  to  the  other  ;  for  the 
roots  of  Vines  do  not  grow  ftrong  and  woody,  as  in 
moft  forts  of  trees,  but  are  long,  (lender,  and  pliable  ; 
therefore  when  they  arc  taken  out  of  the  ground,  they 
feldom  ftrike  out  any  fibres  from  their  weak  roots, 
which  generally  (hrivel  and  dry  ;  fo  that  they  rather 
retard  than  help  the  plants  in  their  growth,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  new  fibres  from  pufhing  out ;  for  which 
reafon'  I  had  rather  plant  a  good  cutting  than  a  rooted 
plant,  provided  it  be  well  chofen,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  not  growing. 

But  as  there  are  few  perfons  who  make  choice  of  pro¬ 
per  cuttings,  or  at  lead  that  form  their  cuttings  right¬ 
ly  in  England,  fo  it  will  be  proper  to  give  directions 
for  this  in  the  firft  place,  before  I  proceed.  You 
(hould  always  make  choice  of  fuch  (hoots  as  are  ftrong, 
and  well  ripened  of  the  laft  year’s  growth  :  thefe 
Ihould  be  cut  from  the  old  Vine,  juft  below  the  place 
where  they  were  produced,  taking  a  knot,  or  piece  of 
the  two  years  wood  to  each,  which  (hould  be  pruned 
fmooth  j  then  you  (hould  cut  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  (hoots,  fo  as  to  leave  the  cutting  about  fixteen 
inches  long.  When  the  piece  or  knot  of  old  wood  is 
cut  at  both  ends  near  the  young  (hoot,  the  cutting 
will  refemble  a  little  mallet,  from  whence  Columella, 
gives  the  title  of  Malleolus  to  the  Vine  cuttings.  In 
making  the  cuttings  after  this  manner,  there  can  be 
but  one  taken  from  each  (hoot ;  whereas  moft  perfons 
cut  them  into  lengths  of  about  a  foot,  and  plant 
them  all,  which  is  very  wrong  ;  for  the  upper  part  of 
the  (hoots  is  never  fo  well  ripened  as  the  lower,  which 
was  produced  early  in  the  (pring,  and  has  had  the 
whole  fummer  to  harden,  fo  that  if  they  take  root, 
they  never  make  fo  good  plants ;  for  the  wood  of  thofe 
cuttings  being  (pongy  and  foft,  admits  the  moifture 
too  freely,  whereby  the  plants  will  be  luxuriant  in 
growth,  but  never  fo  fruitful  as  fuch  whofe  wood  is 
clofer  and  more  compadt. 

When  the  cuttings  are  thus  prepared,  if  they  are  not 
then  planted  they  (hould  be  placed  with  their  lower 
part  in  the  ground  in  a  dry  foil,  laying  fome  litter  up¬ 
on  their  upper  parts  to  prevent  them  from  drying  : 
in  this  fituation  they  may  remain  till  the  beginning  of 
april  (which  is  the  belt  time  for  planting  them)  when 
you  (hould  take  them  out,  and  walh  them  from  the 
filth  they  have  contracted ;  and  if  you  find  them  very 
dry,  you  (hould  let  them  (land  with  their  lower  parts 
in  water  fix  or  eight  hours,  which  will  diftend  their  veft 
fels,  and  difpofe  them  for  taking  root.  Then  the 
ground  being  before  prepared  where  the  plants  are 
defigned  to  remain  (whether  againft  walls,  or  for  ftan- 
dards,  for  they  (hould  not  be  removed  again,)  the 
cuttings  (hould  be  planted;  but  in  preparing  the 
ground,  you  (hould  confide r  the  nature  of  the  foil, 
which,  if  ftrong,  and  inclinable  to  wet,  is  by  no 
means  proper  for  Grapes  ;  therefore  where  it  fo  hap¬ 
pens,  you  (hould  open  a  trench  where  the  cuttings 
are  to  be  planted,  which  (hould  be  filled  with  lime 
rubbilh,  the  better  to  drain  off  the  raoifture ;  then 
rai(e  the  border  with  frefh  light  earth  about  two  feet 
thick,  fo  that  it  may  be  at  lead  a  foot  above  the  le¬ 
vel  of  the  ground,  then  you  (hould  open  the  holes  at 
about  fix  feet  diftance  from  each  other,  putting  one 
good  ftrong  cutting  into  each  hole,  which  (hould  be 
laid  a  little  (loping,  that  their  tops  may  incline  to  the 
wall,  but  it  muft  be  put  in  fo  deep,  as  that  the  up¬ 
permoft  eye  may  be  level  with  the  furface  of  the 
ground  ;  for  when  any  part  of  the  cutting  is  left  above 
ground,  as  is  the  common  method  ufed  by  the  Eng- 
lilh  gardeners,  moft  of  the  buds  attempt  to  (hoot; 

k  Hort.  kevr. 
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fo  that  the  ftrength  of  the  cuttings  are  divided  to  nou¬ 
rish  fo  many  fhoots,  which  muft  confequently  be 
Weaker  than  if  oniy  one  of  them  grew ;  whereas  on 
the  contrary,  by  burying  the  whole  cutting  in  the 
ground,  the  fap  is  all  employed  on  one  Angle  (hoot, 
which  confequently  will  be  much  ftronger ;  befides, 
the  fun  and  air  are  apt  to  dry  that  part  of  the  cutting 
which  remains  above  ground,  and  fo  often  prevents 
their  buds  from  fhooting. 

Then  having  placed  the  cutting  into  the  ground,  you 
Ihould  fill  up  the  hole  gently,  prelfing  down  the  earth 
with  your  foot  clofe  about  it,  and  raife  a  little  hill  juft 
upon  the  top  of  the  cutting,  to  cover  the  upper  eye 
quite  over,  which  will  prevent  it  from  drying ;  this 
being  done,  there  is  nothing  more  neceflary,  but  to 
keep  the  ground  clear  from  weeds  until  the  cuttings 
begin  to  fhoot ;  at  which  time  you  fhould  look  over 
them  carefully  to  rub  off  any  fmall  fhoots,  if  fuch 
are  produced,  faftening  ouly  the  firft  main  fhoot  to 
the  wall,  which  fhould  be  conftantly  trained  up,  as  it 
is  extended  in  length,  to  prevent  its  breaking  or  hang¬ 
ing  down ;  you  muft  continue  to  look  over  thefe  once 
in  about  three  weeks  during  the  fummer  feafon,  con¬ 
ftantly  rubbing  off  all  lateral  fhoots  which  are  produ¬ 
ced,  leaving  only  the  firft  main  fhoot ;  and  be  fure  to 
keep  the  ground  conftantly  clear  from  weeds,  which, 
if  buffered  to  grow,  will  exhauft  the  goodnels  of  the 
foil,  and  ftarve  the  cuttings. 

The  Michaelmas  following,  if  your  cuttings  have 
produced  ftrong  fhoots,  you  fhould  prune  them  down 
to  two  eyes,  which,  though  by  fome  people  may  be 
thought  too  fhort,  yet  I  am  fatisfied,  from  feveral 
experiments,  to  be  the  bed  method.  The  reafon 
for  advifing  the  pruning  Vines  at  this  feafon,  rather 
than  deferring  it  till  fpring  is,  becaufe  the  tender 
parts  of  thofe  young  fhoots,  if  left  on,  are  fubjedt  to 
decay  in  winter,  for  they  are  apt  to  grow  late  in  the 
year,  fo  the  tops  of  their  fhoots  are  tender,  and  the 
early  frofts  will  pinch  them,  and  then  they  frequent¬ 
ly  are  killed  down  a  confiderable  length,  which  weakens 
their  roots ;  but  if  they  are  cut  off  early  in  autumn, 
the  wounds  will  heal  over  before  the  bad  weather, 
and  thereby  the  roots  will  be  greatly  ftrengthened. 

In  the  fpring,  after  the  cold  weather  is  paft,  you 
muft  gently  dig  up  the  borders  to  loofen  the  earth  ; 
but  you  muft  be  very  careful  in  doing  this,  not  to 
injure  the  roots  of  your  Vines ;  you  fhould  alfo  raife 
the  earth  up  to  the  ftems  of  the  plants,  fo  as  to  cover 
the  old  wood,  but  not  fo  deep  as  to  cover  either  of 
the  eyes  of  the  laft  year’s  wood.  After  this  they  will 
require  no  farther  care  until  they  begin  to  fhoot,  when 
you  fhould  look  over  them  carefully,  to  rub  off  all 
weak  dangling  fhoots,  leaving  no  more  than  one  or 
two  fhoots,  which  are  produced  from  the  eyes  of  the 
laft  year’s  wood,  which  fhould  be  faftened  to  the 
wall  ;  and  from  this  time,  until  the  Vines  have  done 
fhooting,  you  fhould  look  them  over  once  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  to  rub  off  all  lateral  fhoots  as  they 
are  produced,  and  to  faften  the  main  fhoots  to  the 
wall  as  they  are  extended  in  length,  which  muft  not 
be  fhortened  before  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  july, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  nip  off  their  tops,  which 
will  ftrengthen  the  lower  eyes ;  and  during  the  fum¬ 
mer  feafon,  you  muft  conftantly  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds  j  nor  fhould  you  permit  any  fort  of 
plants  to  grow  near  the  Vines,  which  would  not  only 
rob  them  of  nourifhment,  but  fhade  the  lower  part  of 
the  fhoots,  and  thereby  prevent  their  ripening,  which 
will  not  only  caufe  their  wood  to  be  fpongy  and  luxu¬ 
riant,  but  render  it  lefs  fruitful. 

As  foon  as  the  leaves  begin  to  drop  in  autumn,  you 
fhould  prune  thefe  young  Vines  again,  leaving  three 
buds  to  each  of  the  fhoots,  provided  they  are  ftrong, 
otherwife  it  is  better  to  fhorten  them  down  to  two 
eyes  if  they  are  good  ;  for  it  is  a  very  wrong  practice 
to  leave  much  wood  upon  young  Vines,  or  to  leave 
their  fhoots  too  long,  which  greatly  weakens  the  roots  ; 
then  you  fhould  faften  them  to  the  wall,  fpreading 
them  out  horizontally  each  way,  that  there  may  be 
room  to  train  the  new  fhoots  the  following  fummer, 
aad  in  the  fpring  dig  the  borders  as  before. 

The  third  feafon  you  muft  go  over  the  Vines  again 
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as  foon  as  they  begin  to  fhoot,  to  rub  off  all  danglers 
as  before,  and  train  the  ftrong  fhoots  in  their  proper 
places,  which  this  year  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  two 
from  each  fhoot  of  the  laft  year’s  wood  ;  but  if  they 
attempt  to  produce  two  fhoots  from  one  eye,  the 
weakeft  of  them  muft  be  rubbed  off,  for  there  fhould 
never  be  more  than  one  allowed  to  come  out  of  each 
eye.  If  any  of  them  produce  fruit,  as  many  times 
they  will  the  third  ye^r,  you  fhould  not  flop  them 
fo  foon  as  is  generally  pradlifed  upon  the  bearing 
fhoots  of  old  Vines,  but  permit  them  to  fhoot  forward 
till  a  month  after  Midfummer,  at  which  time  you 
may  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  fhoots;  for  if  this  were 
done  too  foon,  it  would  fpoil  the  buds  for  the  ntxt 
year’s  wood,  which  in  young  Vines  muft  be  more 
carefully  preferved  than  on  older  plants,  becaufe  there 
are  no  other  fhoots  to  be  laid  in  for  a  fupply  of  wood, 
as  is  commonly  pradlifed  on  old  Vines. 

During  the  fummer  you  muft  conftandy  go  over  your 
Vines,  and  difplace  all  weak  lateral  fhoots  as  they  are 
produced,  and  carefully  keep  the  ground  clear  from 
weeds,  as  was  before  directed,  that  the  fhoots  may 
ripen  well ;  which  is  a  material  thing  to  be  obferved 
in  moft  forts  of  fruit-trees,  but  efpecially  in  Vines, 
which  feldom  produce  any  fruit  from  immature 
branches.  Thefe  things  being  duly  obferved,  are  all 
that  is  neceflary  in  the  management  of  young  Vines  ; 
I  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  lay  down  rules  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  grown  Vines,  which  I  fhall  do  as  briefly 
as  poflible.  And, 

Firft,  Vines  rarely  produce  any  bearing  fhoots  from 
wood  that  is  more  than  one  year  old,  therefore  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  have  fuch  wood  in  every  part 
of  the  trees ;  for  the  fruit  are  always  produced  upon 
the  lhoots  of  the  fame  year,  which  come  out  from 
buds  of  the  laft  year’s  wood.  The  method  common¬ 
ly  pradlifed  by  the  gardeners  in  England  is,  to  fhorten 
the  branches  of  the  former  year’s  growth,  down  to 
three  or  four  eyes,  at  the  time  of  pruning ;  though 
there  are  fome  perfons  who  leave  thefe  fhoots  much 
longer,  and  affirm  that  by  this  practice  they  obtain  a 
greater  quantity  of  fruit ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  a  very  wrong  practice,  fince  it  is  impoflible  that 
one  fhoot  can  nourifh  forty  or  fifty  bunches  of  Grapes, 
fo  well  as  it  can  ten  or  twelve ;  fo  that  what  is  gotten 
in  number,  is  loft  in  their  magnitude ;  befides,  the 
greater  quantity  of  fruit  there  is  left  on  Vines,  the 
later  they  are  ripened,  and  their  juice  is  not  fo  rich ; 
and  this  is  well  known  in  the  wine  countries,  where 
there  are  laws  enadted  todiredlthe  number  and  length 
of  fhoots  that  are  to  be  left  upon  each  Vine,  left  by 
overbearing  them,  they  not  only  exhauft  and  weaken 
the  roots,  but  thereby  render  the  juice  weak,  and  fo 
deftroji  the  reputation  of  their  wine. 

Wherefore  the  beft  method  is,  to  fhorten  the  bearing 
fhoots  to  about  four  eyes  in  length,  becaufe  the  lower- 
moft  feldom  is  good,  and  three  buds  are  fufficient, 
for  each  of  thefe  will  produce  a  fhoot,  which  gene¬ 
rally  has  two  or  three  bunches  of  Grapes ;  fo  that 
from  each  of  thofe  fhoots  there  may  be  expedted  fix 
or  eight  bunches,  which  is  a  fufficient  quantity. 
Thefe  fhoots  muft  be  laid  about  eighteen  inches  afun- 
der,  for  if  they  are  clofer,  when  the  fide  fhoots  are 
produced,  there ,  will  not  be  room  enough  to  train 
them  againft  the  wall,  which  fhould  always  be  pro¬ 
vided  for;  and  as  their  leaves  are  very  large,  the 
branches  fhould  be  left  at  a  proportionable  diftance 
from  each  other,  that  they  may  not  croud  or  fhade 
the  fruit. 

At  the  winter  pruning  of  your  Vines  you  fhould 
always  obferve  to  make  the  cut  juft  above  the  eye. 
Hoping  it  backward  from  it,  that  if  it  fhould  bleed, 
the  fap  might  not  flow  upon  the  bud;  and  where 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  cutting  down  fome  young 
fhoots  to  two  eyes,  in  order  to  produce  vigorous  fhoots 
for  the  next  year’s  bearing,  it  fhould  always  be  done, 
becaufe  in  flopping  of  thofe  fhoots  which  have  fruit 
upon  them  as  foon  as  the  Grapes  are  formed,  which 
is  frequently  pradlifed,  it  often  fpoils  the  eyes  for  pro¬ 
ducing  bearing  branches  the  following  year,  and  this 
refervijig  of  new  wood  is  what  the  vignerons  abroad 
always  pradlife  in  their  vineyards.  The  beft  feafon 
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ior  pruning  of  Vines  is  the  end  of  oflober,  for  the 
reafons  before  laid  down. 

The  latter  end  of  april,  or  the  beginning  of  may, 
when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  you  mult  carefully 
look  them  over,  rubbing  off  all  fmall  buds  which 
may  come  from  the  old  wood,  which  only  produce 
weak  dangling  branches ;  as  alfo  when  two  fhoots  are 
produced  from  the  fame  bud,  the  weakeft  of  them 
iliould  be  difplaced,  which  will  caufe  the  others  to  be 
ftronger :  and  the  fooner  this  is  done,  the  better  it  is 
for  the  Vines. 

In  the  middle  of  may  you  mu  ft  go  over  them  again, 
rubbing  off  all  the  dangling  fhoots  as  before,  and  at 
the  fame  time  you  muft  fallen  up  all  the  ftrong 
branches ;  fo  that  they  may  not  hang  from  the  wall ; 
for  if  their  lhoots  hang  down,  their  leaves  will  be 
turned  with  their  tipper  furfaces  the  wrong  way,  and 
when  the  fhoots  are  afterwards  trained  upright,  they 
will  have  their  under  furface  upward  ;  and  until  the 
leaves  are  turned  again,  and  have  taken  their  right 
pofition,  the  fruit  will  not  thrive ;  fo  that  the  not 
obferving  this  management,  will  caufe  the  Grapes  to 
be  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  later  before  they  ripen ; 
befides,  by  iuffering  the  fruit  to  hang  from  the  wall, 
and  be  fliaded  with  the  clofenefs  of  the  branches,  it 
is  greatly  retarded  in  its  growth ;  therefore  durin_ 
the  growing  feafon,  you  fliould  conftantly  look  over 
the  V  ines,  dilplacing  all  dangling  branches  and  wild 
wood,  and  fallen  up  the  other  fhoots  regularly  to  the 
wall,  as  they  are  extended  in  length ;  and  towards  the 
middle  of  june  you  fhould  flop  the  bearing  branches, 
which  will  ftrengthen  the  fruit,  provided  you  always 
leave  three  eyes  above  the  bunches ;  for  if  you  flop 
them  too  foon,  it  will  injure  the  fruit,  by  taking  away 
that  part  of  the  branch  which  is  necefiary  to  attract 
the  nourifhment  to  the  fruit,  as  alfo  to  perfpire  off  the 
crudities  of  the  fap,  which  is  not  proper  for  the  fruit 
to  receive. 

But  although  I  recommend  the  flopping  thofe  fhoots 
which  have  fruit  at  this  feafon,  yet  this  is  not  to  be 
pradlifed  upon  thofe  which  are  intended  for  bearing 
the  next  year,  for  thele  muft  not  be  flopped  before 
the  middle  of  July,  left,  by  flopping  them  too  foon, 
you  caufe  the  eyes  to  fhoot  out  ftrong  lateral  branches, 
whereby  they  will  be  greatly  injured. 

During  the  iummer  feafon  you  fliould  be  very  care¬ 
ful  to  rub  off  all  dangling  branches,  and  train  up  the 
fhoots  regularly  to  the  wall  as  before,  which  will 
greatly  accelerate  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  alfo 
admit  the  fun  and  air  to  them,  which  is  abfolutely 
necefiary  to  ripen  and  give  the  fruit  a  rich  flavour; 
but  you  muft  never  diveft  the  branches  of  their  leaves, 
as  is  the  practice  of  fome  perfons ;  for  although  the 
admitting  of  the  fun  muft  be  necefiary  to  ripen  them, 
yet  if  they  are  too  much  expofed  thereto,  their  (kins 
will  be  tough,  and  it  will  retard  their  ripening  ;  befides, 
the  leaves  being'  abfolutely  necefiary  to  nourifli  the 
fruit,  by  taking  them  oft,  the  fruit  is  flarved,  and 
feldom  comes  to  any  ftze,  as  I  have  feveral  times  ob- 
ferved  ;  therefore  a  great  regard  fliould  be  had  to  the 
iummer  management  of  the  Vines,  where  perfons 
are  defirous  to  have  their  fruit  excellent,  and  duly 
ripened. 

When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered,  you  fliould  prune 
the  Vines,  whereby  the  litter  of  their  leaves  will  be 
cntiiely  lemoved  at  once,  and  their  fruit  will  be  the 
forwarder  the  fucceeding  year. 

[Method  of  managing  Vines  againfi  fitted  or  hot-walls , 
commonly  called  Vineries  or  Grape  Houfes. 

A  Vinery  or  Grape  Houfe  confifts  of  walls  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  high,  running  from  eafl  to  weft,  furnifli- 
ed  with  floves  and  proper  flues,  with  a  roof  and  lights 
of  glais  covering  a  border  of  about  ten  feet  in  width 
bee  the  engraved  Elevation,  Section  and  Ground  Plan 

Where  Vines  are  intended  to  be  forced  at  an  early 
leaion,  it  is  ufual  to  have  upright  glaffes,  two  and  an 

air  or  three  fcct  High  in  from,  to  fupport  the  roof,  to 

orrnn- T  fnd  t0  tlie  borcier>  which  is  generally 

GvJef  by  low'Srowing  vegetables;  but  where 

an  five  r  asweT.'  ^  "  l0W  WaI1  in  fr0nt  Wl11 

breiddfnf0)-?  Tal1  C°  be  twelve  fcet  high,  the 
border  ten  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
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upright  wall  in  front  three  feet,  the  roof  will  then  form 
an  angle  of  about  430;.  which  experience  fliows  to  be 
a  proper  pitch  for  forcing  Vines  after  the  vernal  equi¬ 
nox. 

A  Grape  Houfe  may  alfo  be  conftrufted  on  a  plan 
fimilar  to  that  of  a  fingle-pitted  Pine-ftove.  The  back 
wall  fourteen  feet  high  ;  the  roof  flanting,  and  covering 
an  extent  of  about  fixteen  feet ;  and  a  flue  running  from 
eaft  to  weft  near  the  front  wall.  Such  a  building  is 
well  calculated  not  only  for  Grapes,  but  for  early 
crops  of  melons,  flrawberries,  &c. 

Glafs  being  the  principal  article  of  expenfe  in  forcing 
fruit ;  where  there  is  a  Peach-houfe,  the  glals-frames 
may  ferve  both  for  that  and  the  Vinery,  provided  the 
buildings  are  conflru&ed  of  the  fame  dimenfions  ;  for  as 
Peaches  do  not  require  to  be  covered  with  glafs  later 
than  the  middle  of  fummer,  a  crop  of  Grapes  may  be 
got  by  means  of  the  fame  glaffes  after  that  feafon. 

Good  crops  of  Grapes  may  alfo  be  obtained  from 
Vines  trained  againft  walls  about  fix  feet  high,  by  means 
of  melon-frame  glaffes,  if  a  fmall  flanting  roof  is  made 
of  proper  dimenfions  to  receive  the  glaffes.  A  fmall 
degree  of  fire-heat  would  be  of  great  advantage,  and 
might  be  applied  either  by  a  flued  wall,  the  flue  run¬ 
ning  through  the  houfe,  or  by  call-iron  pipes1.] 

The  borders  againft  thefe  hot  walls  fhould  have 
the  earth  taken  out  two  feet  deep  (provided  the 
ground  is  dry,)  otherwife  one  foot  will  be  fufficienc, 
be  caufe  in  wet  land  the  borders  iliould  be  raifed  at 
leaft  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  that  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  may  not  be  injured  by  the  wet. 
When  the  earth  is  taken  out,  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
fliould  be  filled  with  Hones,  lime  rubbifh,  &c.  a  foot 
and  a  half,  or  two  feet  thick,  which  fhould  be  levelled 
and  beaten  down  pretty  hard  to  prevent  the  roots 
of  the  Vines  from  running  downward.  The  trenches 
fliould  be  made  five  feet  wide  at  leaft,  otherwife  the 
roots  of  the  Vines  will  in  a  few  years  extend  them- 
felves  beyond  the  rubbifh,  and  finding  an  eafy  pal- 
fage  downwards,  will  run  into  the  moift  ground,  and 
thereby  imbibe  fo  much  wet,  as  to  leffen  the  vinous 
flavour  of  the  Grapes ;  but  before  the  rubbifh  is  filled 
into  the  trench,  it  is  a  better  method  to  raife  a  nine 
inch  wall,  at  five  feet  diftance  from  the  hot  wall, 
which  will  keep  the  rubbifh  from  intermixing  with 
the  neighbouring  earth,  and  alfo  confine  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  to  the  border  in  which  they  are  planted,  fo 
that  they  cannot  reach  to  the  moifture  of  the  ground 
about  them.  This  nine  inch  wall  fliould  be  raifed  to 
the  height  of  the  intended  border,  fo  will  be  of  great 
ufe  to  lay  the  plate  of  timber  of  the  frames  upon, 
which  will  be  necefiary  to  cover  the  Vines  when  they 
are  forced,  whereby  the  timbers  will  be  better  pre- 
ferved  from  rotting ;  and  where  the  borders  are  raifed 
to  any  confiderable  height  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  thefe  walls  will  preferve  the  earth  of  the 
borders  from  falling  down  into  the  walks ;  but  in  car¬ 
rying  up  thefe  walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  leave  little 
openings  about  eight  or  ten  feet  diftance,  to  let  the 
water  pafs  off,  becaufe  when  the  rubbifh  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  trench  unites  and  binds  very  hard,  the 
water  cannot  eafily  find  a  paflage  through  it ;  there¬ 
fore  it  will  be  the  better  method  to  leave  thefe  fmall 
paffages  in  the  front  wall,  left  the  moifture  being 
confined  at  bottom,  fliould  be  pent  up  as  in  a  ditch, 
which  will  be  of  ill  confcquence  to  the  Vines,  but 
thefe  openings  fliould  be  two  feet  below  the  furface. 

When  the  walls  are  finifhed  and  thoroughly  dry,  the 
rubbifh  fliould  be  filled  in,  as  before  directed ;  then 
there  fliould  be  frelli  light  earth  laid  upon  it  two  feet 
thick,  which  will  be  a  lufRcient  depth  of  foil  for  the 
Vines  to  root  in.  Thefe  borders  fliould  be  thus  pre¬ 
pared  at  leaft  a  month  or  fix  weeks  before  the  Vines 
are  planted,  that  they  may  have  time  to  fettle.  The 
beft  time  to  plant  them  is  about  the  end  of  march, 
or  the  beginning  of  april,  according  as  the  feafon 
proves  early  or  late.  Thefe  I  would  alfo  advife  to  be 
planted  with  cuttings,  rather  than  rooted  plants,  for 
the  reafons  before  afligned,  but  there  fliould  be  two 
cuttings  put  into  each  hole,  or  placed  at  a  nearer 
diftance,  left  any  of  them  fliould  fail ;  for  if  all  fliould 
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iiiccecd,  the  .weakeft.  of  them  may  be  eafily  drawn 
out  the  following  fpring.  Thefe  cuttings  lhould  be 
well  chofen  from  good  bearing  Vines,  and  the  Ihoots 
lhould  be  well  ripened,  otherwife  they  will  never 
make  good  plants.  .  The  diftance  thefe  Vines  lhould 
be  allowed  to  remain  is  the  fame  as  for  common  walls, 

l  e\  about  flx  fe,eL  .  , In  Panting  them  there  lhould 
be  holes  opened  with  a  fpade,  about  fouteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  inches  deep,  for  if  there  be  but  three  or  four 
inches  of  good  earth  under  the  foot  of  the  cutting 
it  will  be  fufficientj  then  the  cuttings  lhould  be  laid  in 
the  holes  a  little  Hoping,  afterward  the  earth  lhould  be 
filled  into  the  holes,  and  gently  prelfed  with  the  foot 
to  the  cuttings,  and  raifed  in  a  heap  over  them,  fo  as 
juft  to  cover  the  uppermoft  eyes  of  the  cuttings: 
afterward  lay  a  little  mulch  on  the  furface  of  ?he 
ground  about  the  cuttings,  to  prevent  the  fun  and 
air  from  drying  the  earth,  and  if  the  fprin^  lhould 

prove  very  dry,  they  lhould  have  fome  water&  once  a 

week,  which  will  be  as  often  as  the  cuttings  require 
it,  .or  nothing  will  deftroy  them  fo  oner  than^too  much 
water,  which  rots  their  bark,  and  deftroys  them  If 
thefe  cuttings  are  well  chofen,  and  the  inftrudions 
here  laid  down  duly  obferved,  they  will  make  ftrono- 
Ihoots  the  firft  dimmer,  for  I  have  frequently  planted 
cuttings  which  have  (hot  five  feet  in  one  year,  but 
then  I  carerully  rubbed  oft'  all  the  fide  dangling  Ihoots 
as  they  were  produced,  and  never  permitted  more 
than  one  fhoot  to  remain  on  each  cutting,  which  is 
what  lhould  always  be  obferved  by  thofe  who  have 
the  care  ot  V  ines.  VY  ith  this  management  there  will 
be  little  hazard  of  the  cuttings  taking  root,  for  in 
upwards  of  five  hundred  cuttings  which  I  received 
from  Italy,  and  which  had  been  cut  off  from  the 
Vines  in  the  beginning  of  november,  wrapped  up 
in  mols,  and  put  on  board  the  fhip,  (which  did  not 
arrive  at  the  port  of  London  until  march,  fo  that 
they  were  full  four  months  cut  off  before  they  were 
planted,)  there  were  not  twenty  of  the  number  which 
failed,  and  many  of  them  Ihot  about  fix  feet  the  firft 
fealbn. 

.  As  1  have  directed  the  pruning  of  Vines  to  be  per¬ 
formed  in  autumn  (which  is  without  difpute  the  belt 
feafon  for  this  work,)  fo  in  preferring  of  the  cuttings 
till  the  planting  feafon,  I  have  advifed  them  to  be  cut 
to  their  lengths,  and  their  ends  laid  into  the  mound, 
and  then  covered  with  litter  or  mofs  to  keep^the  air 
from  them ;  but  fince  I  have  found  it  a  much  better 
method  not  to  fhorten  the  Ihoots,  from  which  the 
cuttings  are  to  be  made,  but  to  lay  their  ends  juft  in¬ 
to  the  ground,  about  two  inches  deep,  and  fo  leave 
them  at  full  length,  only  obferving  to  cover  them 
with  dry  litter  or  Peas  haulm  in  frofty  dry  weather, 
tho’  in  moift  weather  the  covering  lhould  not  remain 
on,  becaufe  it  would  make  the  cuttings  grow  mouldv, 
which  would  greatly  injure  them.  Then  in  the  fpring 
when  they  are  to  be  planted,  they  lhould  be  taken  oat 
of  the  ground,  and  their  upper  part  cut  off,  fo  as  to 
reduce  them  to  about  fourteen  inches  in  length,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diftance  of  the  buds  or  eyes ;  for  thofe 
cuttings  whofe  buds  grow  pretty  dole  together,  need 
not  be  left  more  than  one  foot  long,  but  in  others 
fourteen  or  fixteen  inches  will  be  full  fhort.  The 
leaving  the  upper  part  of  the  Ihoots  on  all  the  winter 
is  of  great  fervice  to  the  cuttings,  becaufe  when  they 
are  cut  off  in  autumn,  the  air  penetrates  the  wounded 
part,  and  greatly  injures  the  other  eyes. 

The  management  of  thefe  Vines,  for  the  three  firft 
years  after  planting,  being  the  fame  as  is  practifed 
for  thofe  againft  common  walls,  I  lhall  not  repeat  it 
in  this  place,  having  fully  treated  of  that  already  ; 
only  will  obferve,  that  during  thefe  three  years,  the 
Vines  lhould  be  encouraged  as  much  as  poffible,' and 
the  Ihoots  not  left  too  long,  nor  too  many  in  number 
on  each  root,  that  they  may  be  duly  ripened  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  bearing  the  fourth  year,  which  is  the  fooneft 
they  lhould  be  forced  ;  for  when  any  forts  of  fruit- 
trees  are  forced  by  fire  too  young,  they  feldom  con¬ 
tinue  long  in  health,  fo  that  what  fruit  they  produce 
is  fmall,  and  not  well-flavoured  ;  therefore,  in  bein'* 
over  hafty  to  five  a  year  or  two,  very  often  the  whole 
defign  mil  carries  ;  for  unlefs  die  trees  are  in  a  proper 
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conuidon  to  bear  much  fruit,  it  is  not  worth  wh  le  to 

ftif  r  1 1""3  °r  r  n311  qi,amky  0f  ftarved  i]l-tafted 
rmt,  the  expenfe  and  trouble  being  the  fame  for  ten 

or  twelve  bunches  of  Graces  as  it  will  e  u 
dred  or  more.  P  J  be  for  a  hun' 

Thefe  Vines  ihould  not  be  forced  everv  Tear  b„r 
w,th  good  management  they  may  be  forced 
other  year,  though  it  would  be  better  if  it  were  dok 
only  every  third  year ,  therefore,  in  order  to  have  a 
fupply  of  fruit  annually,  there  lhould  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  wall.ng  built  to  contain  as  many  Vines  as 
will  be  neceflary  for  two  of  three  years,  and  by  male 
mg  the  frames  in  front  moveable,  they  may  be 
fbifted  from  one  part  of  the  wall  to  another,  as  the 
\  ines  are  alternately  forced  ;  therefore  I  would  ad- 
vife  about  forty  feet  length  of  walling  to  be  each  year 
forced,  which  is  as  much  as  one  fire  will  heat ;  and 
when  the  Vines  are  in  full  bearing,  will  fupply  a  rea¬ 
sonable  quantity  of  Grapes  for  a  middling  family  - 

mo  mudf £aC  famill€Sj  tWiGe  tbh  knSth  wi]1  not  be 

In  moft  places  where  thefe  hot  walls  have  been  built 
they  are  commonly  planted  with  early  kinds  of  Grapes' 

m  order  to  have  them  early  in  the  feafon  ;  but  this  I 
think  is  hardly  worth  the  trouble,  for  it  is  but  of 
utle  confequence  to  have  a  few  Grapes  earlier  by  a 
month  or  fix  weeks  than  thofe  againft  common  walls, 
lerefore  I  lhould  adviie,  whenever  a  perfon  is  willin'* 
to  be  at  the  expenfe  of  thefe  walls,  that  they  may  b? 
planted  with  fome  of  the  beft  kinds  of  Grapes,  which 
lardy  come  to  any  perfedlion  in  this  country  without 
the  affiiftance  of  fome  artificial  heat,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  forts  are  the  moft  valuable. 

The  Red  Mufcat  of  Alexandria: 

The  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria, 

I  he  Red  Frontinac. 

The  White  Frontinac. 

The  Black  Frontinac. 

When  the  Vines  which  are  planted  againft  the  ho* 
wa  k  are  grown  to  full  bearing,  they  muft  be  pruned 

redPr]a?agef  arKr  ^  W  manner  as  hath  h^n  di- 
fetnif°r  ithofe-  ag1lnft  common  walls,  with  this  dif¬ 
ference  only,  viz.  that  thofe  feafons  when  they  are 

not  forced,  the  Vines  lhould  be  carefully  managed  in 
the  fummer  fora  fupply  0f  good  wood,  againft  the 

.  tbe  J  bTg,  forced>  fo  that  ic  wil]  be  the  better 

method  to  diveft  the  Vines  of  their  fruit,  in  order  to 

encourage  the  wood ;  for  as  few  of  the  forts  will  ripen 
without  heat,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave  them  on 
the  mes  during  the  feafon  of  refting,  except  it  be 
the  common  Frontinacs,  which  in  a  good  feafon  will 
upen  without  artificial  heat,  but  even  on  thefe,  I  would 
not  ad  vile  many  Grapes  to  be  left  during  the  years 

°  tneir  refting;  becaufe  as  the  defign  of  this  is  to 
encourage  and  (Lengthen  them,  therefore  all  poffible 
care  lhould  be  had  that  the  young  wood  is  not  robbed 
by  overbearing,-  for  thofe  years  when  the  Vines  are 
forced,  the  joints  of  the  young  wood  are  generally 
drawn  farther  afunder,  than  they  ordinary  grow 
m  he  open  air  ;  fo  that  when  they  are  forced^wo 
or  three  years  fucceffively,  the  Vines  are  fo  much 
exhaufted,  as  not  to  be  recovered  into  a  good  bear-i 
ing  ftate  for  fome  years,  efpecially  if  they  are  forced 
eMy  m  the  lea.on ;  or  where  great  care  is  not  taken 
in  the  iummer  to  let  them  have  a  proper  fhare  of 
free  air,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn  too  much, 
an.  a  o  to  upen  their  fhoots.  Thofe  years  when  the 
Vines  are  forced,,  the  only  care  lhould  be  to  encou- 
rage  the  muit,  without  having  much  regard  to  the 
wood,  fo  that  every  Ihoot  lhould  be  pruned  for  fruit 
and  none  of  them  fhortened  for  a  fupplv  of  youn^ 
wood,  becaufe  they  may  be  fo  managed  by  prunin'*  in 
the  years  of  their  refting,  as  to  replenilh  the  Vmes 
with  new  wood.  Thofe  Vines  which  are  defio-ned  for 
forcing  in  the  fpring,  lhould  be  pruned  early °the  au¬ 
tumn  before,  that  the  buds  which  are  left  on  the 
Ihoots,  may  receive  all  poffible  nourilhment  from  the 
root,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  fhoots  lhould  be  faf- 
tened  to  the  trellis  in  the  order  they  are  to  lie  ;  but 
he  jJafies  lhould  not  be  placed  before  the  Vines  till 
about  the  middle  or  end  of  January,  at  which  time  alfo 
ie  ues  muft  be  lighted,  for  if  they  are  forced  too  early 
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-  th*  ven-  they  will  begin  to  fhoot  before  the  wea¬ 
ther  will  be  warm  enough  to  admit  air  to  the  \  mes, 
which  will  caufe  the  young  lhoots  to  draw  out  we  a  , 
and  thereby  their  joints  will  be  too  far  afunder,  co 
fequently  there  will  be  fewer  Grapes  cn  them,  an 
thole  bunches  which  are  produced  will  be  fmaller  tha 
when  they  have  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  admitted  to 

^If  the  fires  are  made  at  the  time  before  dire&ed,  the 
Vines  will  begin  to  fhoot  the  middle  or  latter  end  o  e- 
bruary,  which  will  be  fix  weeks  earlier  than  they  ufually 
come  out  again!!  the  common  walls,  fo  thatbythetime 
that  other  Vines  are  (hooting,  thefe  will  be  in  flower 
which  will  be  early  enough  to  ripen  any  ol  thefe  1 
of  Grapes  perfectly  well.  The  fires  fhould  not  be 
made  very  ftrong  in  thefe  walls,  for  if  the  air  is  heated 
to  about  ten  degrees  above  the  temperate  point  on 
the  botanical  thermometers,  it  will  be  fufficiently  warm 
to  force  out  the  fhoots  leifurely,  which  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  to  force  them  violently.  Thefe  fires  fhould 
not  be  continued  all  the  day  time,  unlefs  the  weather 
fhould  prove  very  cold,  and  the  fun  does  not  fhine 
to  warm  the  air,  at  which  times  it  will  be  proper  to 
have,  fmall  fires  continued  all  the  day  ;  for  where  the 
walls  are  rightly  contrived,  a  moderate  fire  made 
every  evening,  and  continued  till  ten  or  eleven  of 
the  clock  at  night,  will  heat  the  wall,  and  warm  the 
inclofed  air  to  a  proper  temperature  ;  and  as  thefe 
fires  need  not  be  continued  longer  than  about  the  end 
of  april  (unlefs  the  fpring  fhould  prove  very  cold,) 
the  expenfe  of  fuel  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  they 
may  be  contrived  to  burn  coal,  wood,  turf,  or  almod 
any  other  fort  of  fuel ;  though  where  coal  is  to  be  had 
reasonable,  it  makes  the  evened  and  bed  fires,  and  will 
not  require  fo  much  attendance.  When  the  Vines  be¬ 
gin  to  fhoot,  they  mud  be  frequently  looked  over  to 
faden  the  new  fhoots  to  the  trellis,  and  rub  off  all 
dangling  fhoots ;  in  doing  of  which  great  care  mud 
be  taken,  for  the  fhoots  of  thefe  forced  Vines,  are  very 
tender,  and  very  fubjedt  to  break  when  any  violence  is 
offered.  The  fhoots  fhould  alfo  be  trained  very  regular, 
fo  as  to  lie  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  yfpalier,  and  at  equal 
didances,  that  they  may  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
air  and  fun,  which  is  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  fruit.  When  the  Grapes  are  form¬ 
ed,  the  fhoots  fhould  be  dopped  at  the  fecond  joint 
beyond  the  fruit,  that  the  nourifhment  may  not  be 
drawn  away  from  the  fruit  in  ufelefs  fhoots,  which 
mud  be  avoided  as  much  as  poffible  in  thefe  forced 
Vines ;  upon  which  no  ufelefs  wood  fhould  be  left, 
which  will  fhade  the  fruit,  and  exclude  the  air  from  it 
by  their  leaves. 

As  the  feafon  advances  and  the  weather  becomes 
warm,  there  fhould  be  a  proportionable  diare  of  free 
air  admitted  to  the  Vines  every  day,  which  is  abfo¬ 
lutely  neceffary  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  fruit ; 
but  the  glades  diould  be  fhut  clofe  every  night,  un¬ 
lefs  in  very  hot  weather,  otherwife  the  cold  dews  in  the 
night  will  retard  it.  The  bunches  of  the  White  Fron- 
tinac  fhould  alfo  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  the 
fmall  Grapes  cut  out  with  very  narrow-pointed  feiffars, 
in  order  to  thin  them,  for  thefe  berries  grow  fo  clofe 
together  on  the  bunches,  that  the  moidure  is  detained 
between  them,  which  often  occafions  their  rotting ;  and 
the  air  being  excluded  from  the  middle  of  the  bunches, 
the  Grapes  never  ripen  equally,  which  by  this  method 
may  be  remedied,  if  done  in  time  ;  and  as  thefe  Grapes 
are  protected  by  the  glades  from  the  blights  which  fre¬ 
quently  take  thofe  which  are  expofed,  there  will  be  no 
hazard  in  thinning  thefe  Grapes  i'oon  after  they  are  fet, 
at  which  time  it  will  be  much  eafier  to  perform  this 
operation,  than  when  the  Grapes  are  grown  larger, 
and  confequently  will  be  clofer  together ;  but  in  doing 
this  the  bunches  mud  not  be  roughly  handled,  for  if 
the  Grapes  are  the  lead  bruifed,  or  the  bloom  which 
there  naturally  is  upon  them,  be  rubbed  off,  their 
(kins  will  harden,  and  turn  of  a  brown  colour,  fo 
that  the. fruit  will  never  thrive  after ;  therefore  the  fcif- 
l'ars  which  are  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  fhould  have  very 
narrow  points,  that  they  may  be  more  eadly  put  be 
tween  the  Grapes  without  injuring  the  remainin& 
©nes.  The  other  forts  of  Grapes  which  I  have  re- 
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commended  for  thefe  hot  walls,  not  producing  their 
fruit  fo  clofe  together  on  the  bunches  they  will  not 
require  this  operation,  unlefs  by  any  accident  they 
fhould  receive  a  blight,  which  often  occafions  a  great 
inequality  in  the  dze  of  the  Grapes;  which,  whenever 
it  thus  happens,  will  require  to  be  remedied  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  fmall  Grapes,  that  the  bunches  may  ripen 
equally,  and  appear  more  fightly. 

By  the  middle  of  june  thefe  Grapes  will  be  almoft 
full  grown,  therefore  the  glaffes  may  be  kept  off  con¬ 
tinually  in  the  day  time,  unlefs  the  feafon  fhould 
prove  very  cold  and  wet,  in  which  cafe  they  mud  be 
kept  on,  and  only  opened  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable  ;  for  as  the  racy  vinous  flavour  of  thefe  fruits 
is  increafed  by  a  free  air,  fo  during  the  time  of  their 
ripening,  they"  fhould  have  as  large  a  fhare  as  the  fea¬ 
fon  will  admit  to  be  given  them. 

Before  the  Grapes  begin  to  ripen,  they  mud  be  care¬ 
fully  guarded  againd  birds,  wafps,  and  other  infeeds, 
otherwife  they  will  be  dedroyed  in  a  fhort  time  :  to 
prevent  which,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  covered 
with  nets  fo  as  to  exclude  the  birds,  who  make  great 
havock  with  the  Grapes,  by  breaking  their  duns ;  and 
if  there  are  a  few  twigs  covered  with  birdlime  placed 
here  and  there  on  the  outfide  of  the  nets,  it  will  be  of 
fervice,  becaufe  the  birds  are  often  fo  bold  as  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  break  the  nets  to  get  to  the  Grapes  ;  which, 
if  they  attempt,  they  may  be  fo  entangled  cn  thefe 
twigs,  as  not  to  get  loofe ;  and  whenever  that  happens, 
they  fhould  not  be  difengaged,  but  differed  to  remain 
to  keep  off  their  companions ;  and  if  they  get  off 
themfelves.  it  will  have  the  defired  effed,  for  there 
will  few  other  birds  come  to  the  fame  place  that  feafon, 
as  I  have  more  than  once  experienced. 

As  to  the  wafps,  the  bed  method  is  to  hang  up  fome 
phials  about  half  filled  with  fugared  water,  and  rub 
the  necks  of  the  phials  with  a  little  honey,  which  will 
draw  all  the  wafps  and  flies  to  them,  which,  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  get  at  the  liquor,  will  fall  into  the  phials 
and  be  drowned ;  thefe  phials  fhould  be  carefully 
looked  over  once  in  three  or  four  days  to  take  out 
the  wafps  and  dedroy  them,  and  to  replenifh  the 
phials  with  liquor.  If  this  be  duly  obferved,  and  the 
phials  placed  in  time,  before  the  Grapes  are  attacked, 
it  will  effedually  prevent  their  being  injured  ;  but 
where  thefe  precautions  are  not  taken,  the  Grapes 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  abfolutely  dedroyed ;  for 
as  thefe  early  Grapes  will  ripen  long  before  any  others 
againd  common  walls,  they  will  be  in  much  more 
danger,  there  being  no  other  fruit  for  them  at  that 
feafon  in  the  neighbourhood  j  whereas  when  Grapes 
in  general  begin  to  ripen,  there  is  a  quantity  in  al- 
mod  every  garden  ;  fo  that  if  they  dedroy  a  part  in 
each  garden,  yet  there  will  be  a  greater  chance  to  have 
fome  efcape,  than  where  there  is  only  one  wall  for 
them  to  attack. 

Thefe  forts  of  Grapes  being  forced  in  the  manner  be¬ 
fore  directed,  will  begin  to  ripen  early  in  augud,  ,ef- 
pecially  the  Black  and  Red  Frontinacs,  which  will  be 
fit  for  the  table  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  other 
forts  j  but  as  the  defign  of  forcing  them  is  to  have 
them  in  as  great  perfection  as  poffible  in  this  climate, 
they  fhould  not  be  gathered  until  they  are  thorough 
ripe,  for  which  reafon  fome  of  the  later  forts  fhould 
be  left  on  the  Vines  till  feptember;  but  then  the 
glaffes  fhould  be  kept  over  them  in  wet  and  cold  wea¬ 
ther  to  protect  the  fruit  from  it,  but  whenever  the 
weather  is  fair,  the  glaffes  mud  be  opened  to  let  in 
the  free  air,  otherwife  the  damps,  arifing  from  the 
earth  at  that  feafon,  will  caufe  a  mould  inefs  upon  the 
Grapes,  which  will  rot  them  ;  fo  that  if  the  feafon 
fhould  prove  very  cold  ai*l  wet  while  the  fruit  is 
upon  the  Vines,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  fmall 
fire  every  night  to  dry  off  the  damps,  and  prevent 
this  injury.  Mod  people  in  England  gather  their 
Grapes  too  foon,  never  differing  them  to  remain  on 
the  Vines  to  ripen  perfectly,  even  in  the  warmed  fea- 
fons,  when,  if  they  are  led  on  till  after  Michaelmas, 
they  will  be  good. 

[  Directions  for  the  management  of  Vines  in  the  Hot - 
houje  or  Pine  Stove. 

Having  a  Elot-houie  built  according,  to  the  induc¬ 
tions 
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tions  given  under  the  article  Stoves  :  and  having  taken 
the  proper  precautions  to  lay  it  dry  by  drains,  and  by 
a  floor  of  chippings  of  flone,  coarfe  gravel,  broken 
bricks  or  lime  rubbifh,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  over 
which  a  thin  layer  of  fine  loam  may  be  well  puddled  to 
fill  up  the  chinks,  if  neceflary,  on  account  of  having  a 
retentive  clay  foil  or  a  barren  fiand  ;  and  having  given 
the  whole  a  fall  of  fix  or  eight  inches ;  unlefs  the  foil 
ihould  happen  to  be  a  rich  fandy  loam,  fill  up  the 
area  with  a  compoft-mould  compofed  of  one  fourth 
ftrong  loam;  one  fourth  turf  from  a  pafture  where  the 
foil  is  a  fandy  loam,  one  fourth  fweepings  or  fcrapings 
of  pavements  or  hard  roads,  one  eighth  rotten  cow  and 
ftable-yard  dung  mixed,  and  :one  eighth  of  vegetable 
mould  from  decayed  oak  leaves :  the  grafs  mult  be 
%  well  rotted,  and  the  whole  worked  together  till  it  is 
uniformly  mixed.  Where  fandy  loam  cannot  be  had, 
common  fand  may  be  ufed ;  and  the  mould  of  rotten 
flicks,  or  old  woods,  or  from  hollow  trees,  may  be  fub- 
ftituted  for  decayed  leaves. 

This  border  being  prepared,  if  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  the  Vines  may  be  planted  at  the  end  of  february 
or  the  beginning  of  march,  in  front  of  the  Hot-houfe  ; 
having  firft  taken  the  precaution  to  put  a  little  mofs 
round  the  upper  part  of  each  ftem,  with  two  or  three 
folds  of  paper  over  it,  tied  with  bafs  matting;  to  pre- 
tent  the  eyes  from  being  injured  in  putting^the  plants 
through  the  holes  in  the  wall. 

Oppofite  to  each  rafter,  and  clofe  to  the  front  wall, 
make  a  hole  two  feet  over,  and  one  foot  deep  ;  make 
the  mould  taken  out  of  the  holes  fine,  and  add  a  little 
of  the  compofi.  Turn  the  plant  carefully  out  of  its 
pot,  and  put  the  upper  part  through  the  hole.  If  the 
ill oo t  will  juft  reach  the  bottom  of  the  rafter,  when 
planted,  it  will  be  lufficient,  but  as.  the  earth  may  fet¬ 
tle  a  little,  it  is  better  to  allow  two  or  three  inches  for 
this  cil'cumftance.  In  clofing  the  mould  to  the  plant 
care  Ihould  be  taken  to  preferve  the  roots,  their  fibres 
being  exceedingly  brittle.  Lay  a  thin  coat  of  rotten 
dung  over  the  mould,  and  give  the  plant  a  gentle 
watering :  then  take  off  the  bandage,  and  fallen  the  top 
of  the  Ihoot  to  the  rafter. 

Only  one  fhoot  Ihould  remain  on  each  plant.  Two 
may  be  left  for  a  time,  but  when  one  is  fecure,  the  other 
fnuft  be  taken  off,  but  not  clofe  to  the  old  wood,  as 
that  would  occafion  it  to  bleed. 

From  the  time  the  Vines  begin  to  grow,  they  will  re¬ 
quire  conftant  watering,  elpecially  in  dry  weather, 
and  before  the  roots  have  penetrated  deep  into  the" 
border* 

Train  a  fhoot  up  to  each  rafter,  and  if  the  rafters  be 
not  a  fufficient  depth  to  keep  the  leaves  of  the  Vines 
from  touching  the  glafs,  fix  iron  pins  of  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  at  proper  diftances  under  each  rafter ; 
ihefe  fhould  have  a  fmall  hole  or  eye  at  the  bottom, 
through  which  a  fmall  iron  rod  or  ftrong  wire  fhould 
be  thrufl,  for  the  fupport  of  the  branch.  The  pins 
and  wires  muft  be  painted. 

The  Vine-plants  will  frequently  fhow  fruit  at  one 
year  old,  but  this  fhould  not  be  fuffered  to  ftand,  except 
a  Angle  bunch,  if  wanted  toalcertain  the  fort. 

During  the  fummer,  water  the  roots  conftantly ;  keep 
them  regularly  faftened  to  the  (afters ;  divert:  them 
of  their  wires  and  lateral  fhoots ;  and  above  all, 
guard  them  againft  the  depredations  of  the  red  fpider 
and  other  infcdls. 

The  Vines  may  be  permitted  to  run  two-thirds  of 
the  length  of  the  rafters,  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet, 
before  they  are  flopped  :  and  thofe  which  grow  re¬ 
markably  ftrong,  may  be  fuffered  to  run  the  whole 
length  of  the  rafters,  or  about  thirty  feet. 

After  thefe  fhoots  are  (lopped,  which  is  done  by 
pinching  off  their  tops,  they  will,  in  general,  pufh  out 
laterals,  at  three  or  four  eyes  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
fhoot ;  it  will  be  prudent  to  permit  thefe  to  yrow 
twelve  or  fourteen  inches  before  their  tops  are  pinched  off. 
Thefe  in  their  turn,  will  pufh  outfecondary  laterals,  which 
fhould  be  pinched  off  at  the  fecond  or  third  joint;  and 
thus  the  fap  may  be  diverted  till  the  end  of  the  feafon. 

November  and  the  beginning  of  decern ber,  when  the 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  is  th^  beft  feafon  for  pruning.  The 
firft:  feafon,  fuppofing  the  Vines  to  have  grown  with 
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equal  vigour,  the  fhoots  rnay  be  pruned  alternately  tc 
tlnee,  four  or»five  eyes,  and  to  about  twenty-one  or 
twenty-two  feet.  But  if  they  have  grown  moderately 
ftrong,  the  fhoots  fhould  be  pruned  down  to  about 
eleven  feet. 

By  this  alternate  pruning,  the  former  (hoots  will 
Flake  fine  wood  for  the  fucceeding  feafon,  and  the  latter 
will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit ;  after  which,  thefe  fruit¬ 
bearing  fhoots  mud  all  be  cut  down  nearly  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  rafters;  But  when  any  of  the  plants  appear 
weak,  and  have  not  made  fhoots  more  than  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  feet  long,  it  will  be  propel*  to  prune  every  (hoot 
down  to  two,  three  or  four  eyes. 

In  pruning,  take  off  the  (hoots,  with  a  clean  (loping 
ftroke,  about  half  an  inch  above  the  eye.  Make 
choice  of  a  bold  eye  to  terminate  the  (hoot,  and  fallen 
it  completely  to  the  rafter. 

Vines,  in  pine-doves  begin  to  rhake  weak  fhoots 
early  in  January ;  the  lioufe  being  then  kept  warm  on 
account  of  early  crops  raifed  in  mod  hot-houfes.  But 
when  it  is  kept  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat  for  pines 
during  the  winter  months,  the  Vines  will  feldom  begin 
to  pufh  till  about  the  middle  of  february.  It  is  ulual 
to  fee  them  pufh  only  towards  the  ends  of  the  fhoots 
the  other  eyes  remaining  in  a  dormant  (late,  and  cauf- 
ing  a  long  (pace  of  naked  wood.  To  make  the  eyes 
puih  more  generally,  as  foon  as  the  fap  is  in  motion, 
keep  the  houfe,  for  a  fhort  time,  a  few  degrees  warmer 
than  ufual.  In  the  morning  the  thermometer  fhould 
be  50  or  6°  above  temperate,  and  in  the  day-time  the 
houfe  fhould  be  kept  as  warm  as  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  guard  the  ftem  of  the 
Vine  on  the  outfide  againft  froft  ;  for  one  fevere  night 
would  greatly  injure,  if  not  totally  deftroy,  the  hope^bf 
a  crop.  This  may  be  done,  by  wrapping  the  part  ex- 
poled  round  with  mois,  faftened  thick  with  bafs  mat¬ 
ting.  Leave  this  covering  on  till  fpring  frofts  are  over, 
and  then  wafh  the  ftem  well  to  clean  it. 

When  Vines  break  out  freely,  they  pufh  at  almoft 
every  eye,  nearly  at  the  fame  time.  It  is  eafy  to  dif- 
tinguilh  which  will  make  the  mod  promifing  fhoots 
even  as  foon  as  the  eyes  begin  to  break ;  and  by  the 
time  they  are  three  or  four  inches  long,  the  bunches 
2re  very  dillingiiiftiabie.  The  Vines  (hould  be  divert¬ 
ed  of  the  lead  promiftng  and  fupernumerafy  fhoots  as 
foon  as  pofiible,  as  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  invi¬ 
gorate  the  remainder. 

Caution  fhould  be  obferved  not  to  leave  too  abundant 
a  crop ;  for  few  bunches  in  a  high  ftate  of  perfeftion,  are 
preferable  to  many  in  a  lefs.  Therefore  in  cafe  the  (hoots 
which  are  pruned  to  about  twenty-two  feet,  (hould 
fhow  two  or  three  bunches  at  almoft  every  eye,  as 
they  will  frequently  do,  no  more  fhould  be  permitted 
to  ftand  than  the  leading  fhoot,  and  four  or  five  on  each 
fide  ;  and  the  remaining  (hoots  (hould  have  only  one 
bunch  left  On  each;  which  (hould  be  the  bed  pro¬ 
portioned  and  mod  regularly  formed.  The  fhoots 
(hould  be  left  four  or  five  feet  apart  on  each  fide, 
and  one  (hoot  as  near  the  bottom  as  it  can  be  got. 
Train  them  regularly  on  each  fide  of  the  rafter,  and 
pinch  off  the  top  of  each  as  foon  as  it  begins  to  interfere 
with  the  adjoining  (hoot  above  ;  or  in  general,  let  the 
fhoots  be  (lopped  at  the  fecond  dr  third  joint  above 
the  bunch. , 

During  the  time  of  flowerings  (hould  the  weather 
prove  hot  and  dry,  with  bride  winds,  the  berries  of 
many  kinds  of  Grapes,  particularly  the  blue  Frontenac, 
white  Sweetwater,  and  black  Damafcus,  are  liable  to 
fall  off  at  the  time  of  their  fetting,  and  the  remainder 
are  in  general  fmall  and  without  (lones.  This  proceeds 
from  the  calyx  adhering  to  and  drying  upon  the  germ, 
and  thereby  preventing  its  impregnation.  It  is  proper 
therefore  at  this  period  to  water  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
plentifully,  to  keep  the  houfe  as  clofe  as  the  weather 
will  permit,  and  to  water  the  walks  and  flues  in  the 
hot-houfe  conftatttly,  elpecially  late  in  the  evening 
when  the  glaffes  Ihould  be  immediately  clofed.  The 
heat  of  the  houfe  will  exhale  the  moifture,  and  raife  a 
kind  of  artificial  dew*  which,  by  falling  upon  the  calyx, 
will  caufe  it  to  expand  and  fall  off  But  although 
Grapes  let  bed  in  a  clofe  moift  air,  yet  the  houfe  (hould 
not  be  violently  hot  during  the  time  of  their  fetting. 
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When  the  weather  is  ferene,  tranfparent  drops  of 
dew  will  be  obfervable  in  a  morning  on  the  points  of 
the  leaves.  This  is  the  molt  favourable  indication  that 
can  happen  at  the  feafon  of  the  Vine’s  flowering :  for 
the  Grapes  fet  well,  and  the  growth  of  the  berries  is 
extremely  rapid,  when  the  Vines  are  in  this  ftate. 

Pull  off  all  fuperfluous  lhoots,  and  divelt  the 
young  (hoots  of  all  their  laterals,  during  the  fummer. 
Do  this  without  referve,  becaufe  every  ihoot  left  more 
than  twenty  feet  long  at  the  laft  year  s  pruning,  with 
intent  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit,  mull  be  cut  down 
nearly  to  the  bottom  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

But  all  the  reft  of  the  Vines  that  were  cut  down  at 
the  laft  year’s  pruning,  luppofe  one  at  every  alternate 
rafter,  muft  be  trained  with  one  fhoot  each,  exaClly  the 
lame  in  every  refpeCt  as  in  the  preceding  feafon. 

When  Grapes  are  at  their  laft  fwelling,  are  becom¬ 
ing  tranfparent,  and  change  from  green  to  red  or  black, 
and  till  they  are  nearly  on  the  point  of  being  ripe,  the 
Vines  will  require  a  plentiful  fupply  of  water,  especi¬ 
ally  if  the  feafon  prove  hot  and  dry.  The  fituation  of 
Vines  in  a  pine-ftove  may  be  confidered  as  flmilar  to 
that  of  very  hot  climates,  where  they  cannot  have 
Vineyards  without  a  command  of  water. 

After  the  fruit  is  cut,  the  Vines  will  not  require  any 
other  management  till  the  pruning  feafon,  but  taking 
off  their  lateral  lhoots  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
preceding  year. 

At  the  next  winter’s  pruning  all  the  Vines  that  pro¬ 
duced  a  full  crop  of  fruit,  Ihould  be  cut  down  nearly  to 
the  bottom,  that  is  to  the  lowermoft  fummer  Ihoot,  which 
Ihould  alfo  be  cut  down  to  the  firft  or  fecond  eye. 

But  all  thofe  Vines  that  were  cut  down  nearly  to 
the  bottom  the  preceding  feafon,  and  which  will,  in 
general,  have  made  very  ftrong  wood,  muft  be  left  to 
the  length  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  feet  each,  with 
intent  to  produce  a  full  crop  of  fruit  the  following  feafon. 

The  management  of  the  Vines  during  the  next  fum¬ 
mer,  will  be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding  one  : 

.  only  as  they  have  increafed  in  ftrength  and  fize,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  produce  and  fwpport  a  larger  burden 
of  fruit. 

The  crop  Ihould,  at  all  times,  be  proportioned  to 
.  the  fize  and  vigour  of  the  Vine  :  but  efpecially  whilft 
Vines  are  young,  great  moderation  fhould  be  ufed  as  to 
the  number  of  bunches  that  are  allowed  to  ripen. 

The  (hoots  may  now  be  laid  rather  clofer  than  in  the 
preceding  feafon,  and  two  bunches  may  remain  on 
ftrong  and  vigorous  lhoots,  efpecially  of  thofe  kinds 
which  do  not  produce  large  bunches.  The  bunches 
fhould  be  well  thinned  when  the  berries  are  about  the 
fize  of  a  fmall  Ihot.  The  main  fhoulders,  as  alfo  the 
lefs  projecting  parts  of  the  bunch,  Ihould  be  fufpended 
by  lmall  firings  to  the  rafters,  and  every  part  raifed 
to  an  horizontal  polition.  In  thinning  the  berries, 
great  care  Ihould  be  taken  to  leave  all  the  raoft  pro¬ 
jecting  ones  on  every  fide  of  the  bunch.  In  very  clofe- 
growing  bunches,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  clip  out  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  berries;  in  fome,  one  half;  but 
in  the  loofe-growing  kinds,  one  third  is  generally  fuf- 
ficient.  Thus  the  remaining  berries  will  fwell  well, 
grow  to  a  great  fize,  and  not  be  fubjeCt  to  rot ;  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  in  a  hot-houfe,  when  they  are  wedged  to¬ 
gether. 

Not  only  the  rafters  or  roof  of  the  hot-houfe,  but 
the  back  wall  alfo  above  the  flue,  may  be  furnilhed 
with  fruit. 


For  this  purpofe,  let  every  fourth  or  fifth  Vine-plar 
be  trained  in  one  Ihoot  quite  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  an 
then  directed  fideways  ten  or  twelve  feet  along  the  top  c 
the  back  wall.  At  the  winter’s  pruning,  bring  down  ths 
part  of  the  fhoot  perpendicularly,  and  cut  it  off  at  on 
foot  above  the  top  of  the  flue.  The  next  fpring,  en 
courage  only  two  lhoots  from  the  two  extreme  c 
lowermoft  eyes  of  each  Ihoot  fo  brought  down,  and  trai 
them  in  an  horizontal  direction  one  foot  above  the  to 
°  l^e  ^ue-  Thefe  lhoots  however  will  grow  wit 
greater  readinefs,  if  they  are  trained  upwards  durin 
e  ummer ;  and  they  may  eafily  be  brought  to  th 
^rltl0n  at.  the  next  winter’s  pruning.  The 


In  the  next  feafon  the  horizontal  lhoots  will  produce 
new  wood  from  almoft  every  eye,  provided  all  the 
lhoots  be  pinched  off  from  every  other  part  as  foon  as 
they  appear.  Lay  in  the  lhoots  from  one  to  two  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  kind  of  Vine. 

Train  all  the  lhoots  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and 
provided  they  are  ftrong,  and  vigorous,  luffer  them  to 
grow  to  the  length  of  five  or  fix  feet  before  they  arc 
flopped  ;  but  all  thefe  lhoots  muft  be  cut  down  to  two 
or  three  eyes  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

Only  one  Ihoot  Ihould  be  permitted  to  rife  from  each 
fpur  the  following  feafon ;  and  although  they  will  in 
general  be  fufficiently  ftrong,  and  produce  two  or 
three  bunches  a  piece,  yet  only  one  bunch  Ihould  re¬ 
main  on  each  Ihoot :  thefe  will  then  be  large  and  fine, 
and  the  wood  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  fuch  prac¬ 
tice. 

Thefe  lhoots  muft  be  pruned  next  winter  very  dif¬ 
ferently.  One  Ihoot  muft  be  left  four  feet,  that  next 
it  only  a  few  inches  long,  and  fo  alternately. 

The  Vines  on  the  rafters  will  require  a  management 
in  future  feafons  nearly  fimilar  to  that  already  deferibed 
for  them ;  and  although  it  will  not  be  advifable  to 
prune  them  alternately  fo  near  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rafters  as  was  directed  for  the  two  preceding  feafons, 
yet  it  will  be  frequently  found  neceffary  to  cut  an  old 
Ihoot  down  to  the  lowermoft  fummer  Ihoot,  as  near  to 
the  bottom  of  the  rafter  as  can  be.  The  fide  Ihoot, 
on  the  other  rafters,  Ihould  not  be  permitted  to  ramble 
over  the  adjoining  lights  ;  but  at  the  end  of  every  fea¬ 
fon  it  will  be  proper  to  cut  fuch  lhoots  down  to  the 
fecond  or  third  eye  next  the  old  wood,  provided  the 
bottom  eyes  are  bold  and  ftrong  ;  this  muft  be  done 
not  only  to  ftrengthen  the  Vines,  but  alfo  to  prevent 
the  roof  of  the  houfe  from  being  too  much  crowded 
with  old  wood. 

Whilft  the  Vines  are  young,  one  rafter  will  fuffice  for 
a  Vine-plant ;  but  when  they  become  older,  they  will 
require  a  larger  (pace  ;  efpecially  the  ftrong- growing 
kinds,  which  produce  large  leaves  and  bunches.  It  will 
be  proper  therefore  to  train  lhoots  fideways  on  the 
wall-plate,  from  the  ftem  of  the  plant,  immediately  at 
its  entrance  into  the  houfe.  Thefe  lhoots  Ihould  be 
carried  up  the  adjoining  rafters,  and  the  plants  growing 
againft  fuch  rafters  muft  be  taken  entirely  away ;  ex¬ 
cept  it  Ihould  happen  that  the  plant  growing  againft 
fuch  rafter  is  trained  forward  to  furnilh  the  back  wall. 

When  a  Vine-plant  occupies  two  or  more  rafters,  it 
will  be  right  to  prune  occafionally,  particularly  whilft 
the  Vine  is  young,  one  or  more  of  fuch  lhoots  down 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  rafter.  This  will  not  only 
contribute  to  ftrengthen  the  plant,  but  will  afford 
means  to  furnilh  the  rafters  with  a  fuccelfion  of  young, 
wood. 

When  Vine-lhoots  are  thus  conducted  to  different 
rafters,  every  Ihoot  may  be  confidered  as  a  feparate 
plant,  and  muft  be  trained  up  in  one  Ihoot :  from  that 
time  it  will  require  a  management  fimilar  to  that  al¬ 
ready  laid  down  m. 

On  the  Propagation  of  Vines. 

Befides  the  two  common  modes  of  propagating  the 
Vine,  which  are  treated  of  by  Mr.  Miller,  by  layers 
and  cuttings  ;  they  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  feeds,  by 
grafting,  and  by  inoculation. 

In  raifing  Vines  from  feed,  it  Ihould  be  fown  at  the 
end  of  february  or  beginning  of  march,  in  pots  filled 
with  light  frelh  mould,  and  plunged  in  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed,  gently  fprinkling  the  mould  from  a  watering- 
pot  having  a  fine  rofe.  Six  or  eight  feeds,  if  gathered 
from  ripe  Grapes  and  carefully  preferved  through  the 
winter,  will  be  fufficient  for  a  fmall  pot,  for  if  fown  too 
thick,  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  drawn  and  weak.  In  dry 
weather  water  the  pots  gently  every  day ;  but  in  wet  oc 
moift  weather  give  them  fo  much  water  only  as  will  keep 
the  mould  moift  till  the  plants  begin  to  vegetate.  Let 
this  be  done  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  fun  is  going  off 
the  frame ;  which  fhould  be  (hut  down  iramediately, 
and  if  the  heat  be  not  too  great,  it  may  remain  (hut 
during  the  night.  As  the  heat  of  the  bed  decays,  add 
a  lining  of  horfe-dung,  to  be  fliaken  up  and  repaired, 
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as  occafion  requires,  till  the  plants  have  got  fufficient 
ftrength  to  do  without  any  bottom  heat. 

About  the  end  of  auguft  take  the  lights  off,  that  the 
plants  may  be  hardened  before  winter,  taking  care  to 
flielter  them  in  frames  covered  with  mats,  which  will 
prevent  the  autumnal  frofts  from  injuring  the  tender 
fhoots. 

When  the  plants  are  about  fix  inches  high,  tranf- 
plant  them  fingly  into  other  pots  (deep  forty-eights), 
filled  with  light  frefh  mould,  taking  great  care  not  to 
hurt  the  roots,  or  to  break  the  leaders  ;  then  plunge 
them  again  into  the  hot-bed  •  or  if  the  heat  of  the  old 
bed  be  too  much  decayed,  have  a  new  one  prepared  to 
receive  them.  If  they  grow  vigorously,  they  mult  be 
ihifted  into  larger  pots  (thirty-twos.) 

If  the  plants  are  above  fix  inches  high,  tie  them  to 
fmall  rods,  as  high  as  the  frames  will  permit,  leaving 
only  one  Item  for  the  firft  year. 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  drop,  pick  them  carefully 
off  the  pots,  to  prevent  the  plants  from  becoming 
mouldy.  c 

Keep  the  plants  under  frames,  or  in  the  greenhoufe, 
in  hard  winters,  to  fhelter  them  from  fevere  froft.  In 
march  or  the  beginning  of  april,  if  from  feed  ripened 
in  this  country,  plant  them  out  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  ;  but  if  from  foreign  feed,  plant  only  one  or  two, 
till  it  has  been  alcertained  that  they  are  worth  cultivat¬ 
ing. 

After  they  are  planted,  cut  them  at  the  third  eye,  if 
ftrong;  but  at  the  fecond,  if  weakly  :  at  the  fame  time 
rubbing  off  the  lower  bud  with  the  finger  and  thumb ". 

Mr.  Speechly  recommends  the  Grapes  defigned  for 
feed  to  remain  on  the  Vine  till  they  are  perfectly  ripe, 
when  the  ftones  are  generally  of  a  very  dark-brown 
colour }  to  take  them  from  the  pulp,  and  to  lay  them 
on  afiieet  of  paper,  in  lome  airy,  but  fhady  place  to 
dry,  till  fpring. 

The  intention  of  railing  Vines  from  feed  being  to 
procure  new  varieties  of  Grapes,  fuperior  to  the& old 
ones ;  Mr.  Speechly  recommends,  that  in  the  hot-houfe, 
where  a  variety  of  the  belt  Grapes  is  trained,  the  young 
branches  of  two  different  kinds  fhould  be  fo  brought 
together,  as  foon  as  they  fhow  their  fruit,  that  their 
bunches,  in  the  fame  ftate  of  maturity,  may  admit  of 
being  entwined.  Attention  lhould  be  paid  to  the  fize, 
the  flavour,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  fkin  and  flefn  ;  alfo 
to  the  form  of  the  bunch,  and  the  length  of  the  foot- 
llalk. 

He  remarks  that  all  the  Frontinac  Grapes  are  proper 
to  add  flavour  to  other  kinds  ;  that  the  White  Mufcat 
of  Alexandria  is  a  good  one  to  be  joined  with  many 
other  forts,  on  account  of  its  large  loofe-growing 
bunches,  and  large  well-flavoured  berries;  that  the 
White  Sweetwater  may  be  coupled  with  various  forts 
that  are  fmall  and  lefs  delicate ;  particularly  with  the 
Red  Frontinac  ;  the  Syrian  with  the  White  Mufcat  of 
Alexandria ;  the  Black  Hamburgh  with  the  White 
Frontinac  or  Sweetwater;  the  Black  Damafcus  with 
the  Grizzly  Frontinac  ;  Flame -coloured  Tokay  with 
Red  Frontinac;  White  Mufcat  of  Alexandria  with 
White  Sweetwater;  Black  Frontinac  with  White 
Mufcadine  ;  St.  Peter’s  Grape  with  White  Mufcat  of 
Alexandria.  Hence  he  augurs,  that  the  bell  forts  of 
Grapes  hitherto  known,  will  at  fomc  future  day,  be 
effeemed  only  as  fecondary  or  inferior  °. 

.This  theory  may  be  fanciful,  and  we  cannot  fay  any 
thing  decifivc  upon  it  till  it  has  been  tried;  Mr. 
Speechly  having  merely  thrown  it  out  to  ftimulate 
perfons  of  tafie  and  curiofity. 

It  is  probable  however  that  many  of  the  prefent  va¬ 
rieties  of  Grapes  have  been  obtained  from  feed,  either 
fown  by  hand,  or  accidentally  let  fall  by  birds,  &c. 
And  it  is  undoubtedly  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  way  to 
obtain  new  kinds  with  us.  If  therefore  it  be  little 
praflifed,  it  is  partly  on  account  of  the  diftant  profpeft 
of  fruit,  partly  from  the  hazard  of  obtaining  better 
kinds  than  we  have  already.  To  this  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  a  feedling  Vine,  judicioufiy  managed,  will 
produce  fruit  the  third  or  fourth  year;  and  if  proper 
care  and  attention  be  beftowed  on  the  feed  Town,  the 
beft  forts  may  very  reafonably  be  expedted  r. 
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t  the  pruning  feafon,  make  choice  of  cuttings  for 
gra  ts,  or  fcions,  from  the  beft  bearing  branches  of  the 
orts  intended  to  be  propagated.  In  general  the  bot¬ 
tom  part  of  the  laft  year’s  fhoot  is  to  be  preferred ;  but 
m  weil-npened  vigorous  wood,  any  part  of  the  Ihoot 
will. anfwer,  provided  it  be  not  too  long-jointed  Thefe 
cuttings  lhould  be  preserved  in  pots  filled  with  light 
landy  earth  till  the  grafting  feafon. 

Vines  in  a  pine-ftove  fhould  be  grafted  m  the 
beginning  ofjanuary ;  but  the  middle  of  march  is  a 
proper  feafon  to  graft  Vines  growing  in  the  open  air. 
In  general  they  .fhould  be  grafted  about  three  weeks 
before  they  begin  to  break  into  bud. 

Upon  fmall  flocks,  not, more  than  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  clert-grafting  is  moft  proper;  but  upon  larger 
frocks,  whip-grafting  is  to  be  preferred.  In  both 
methods  care  fhould  be  taken  in  fitting  the  flock  and 
Icion  together,  and  the  operation  lhould  be  performed 
with. great  exadlnefs.  Fallen  them  together  with  bafs 
matting,  and  cover  them  with  clay  in  the  ufual  way. 

Tnough  the  fcion  will  fometimes  begin  to  pufh  in  a 
few  weeks,  yet  it  will  frequently  remain  dormant  two 
or  three  months:  during  this  period  thedlock  muft  bq 
nripped  of  all  its  fhoots,  as  loon  as  they  appear;  and 

t0  ^ u61?76  f^e  ^°n  *n  a  vegetatiye  ftate,  the  clay 
muft  be  kept  moderately  moift,  by  wrapping  wet  mofs 
round  it,  and  by  keeping  the  mofs  conftantly  fprinkled 
with  water. 

When  the  fcion  has  made  fhoots  five  or  fix  inches 
long,  the  clay  and  bandage  fhould  be  carefully  taken  off. 

But  the  moft  eligible  method  with  Vines  is  grafting 
by  approach.  In  which  cafe  it  is  neceffary,  to  have 
the  plant  intended  to  be  propagated,  in  a  pot.  Strong 
plants,  that  have  been  two  or  three  years  in  pots  are 
to  be  ^preferred ;  bu  t  plants  from  the  nurfery  may  be 
potted,  and  grafted  in  the  fame  feafon,  if  brought  into 
a  hot-houfe  or  vinery. 

,  9rapes  and  g°od  wood  may  be  obtained  even 
the  firft  feafon,  by  any  of  thefe  methods,  but  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  laft ;  in  which  it  is  obvious  that  the  graft 
has  a  double  fupport;  namely,  from  the  flock,  and  from 
the  plant  in  the  pot. 

In  grafting  by  approach  the  clay  and  bandage  fhould 
remain  two  or  three  months  after  the  graft  has  formed 
an  union ;  for  if  it  be  taken  off  fooner,  the  graft  will  be 
very  liable  to  fpring  from  the  flock.  The  pot  fhould 
be  plentifully  iupphed  with  water  till  the  month  of  au¬ 
guft,  when  the  graft  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
plant  in  the  pot.  Two  or  three  inches  of  wood  be¬ 
low  the  bottom  of  the  graft  may  be  left,  but  fhould  be 
taken  clean,  off  at  the  next  winter’s  pruning. 

1  he  Syrian  Vine  is  the  moft  proper  for  flocks;  and 
plants  raffed  from  feeds  of  this  fort,  are  greatly  prefer¬ 
able  to  plants  raifed  either  from  layers  or  cuttings  for 
this  purpofe.  If  the  produce  of  thefe  feeds  fhould 
even  degenerate  to  a  kind  of  wildnefs,  they  will  ftill 
be  the  better,  for  flocks,  becaufe  they  will  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  rife  with  greater  vigour. 

The  moft  important  advantages  of  grafting  are  •  firfl 
that  if  a  wall  fhould  have  been>nt?d  witf  bad’kinds 

^  kCad  ,°f  ^bbmg  them  UPJ  and  making  a 
new  border,  by  which  feveral  years  muft  elapfe  before 

the  wall  can  again  be  completely  filled:  by  grafting 
the  nature  of  the  Vines  may  be  changed  immediately  * 
for  good  Grapes  may  be  obtained  from  the  fame  year’s 
graft :  and  in  a  hot-houfe  the  grafts,  if  permitted,  will 
frequency  fhoot  thirty  or  forty  feet  the  firft  fummer 
Secondly,  in  fmall  Vineries,  or  Vine-frames,  where 
any  great  variety  could  not  be  had  in  rhe  common  way  - 
it  may  be  procured  by  grafting  different  kinds  upon 
the  lame  plant.  Thus  a  Syrian  Vine,  in  the  hot-houfe 
at  w  elbeck,  produces  fixteen  different  forts  of  Grapes 
But  the  principal  advantage  of  grafting,  is  the  in/ 
provement  of  the  various  kinds,  and  particularly  the 
Jma.l  ones,  which  generally  make  weak  wood  This 
may  be  done  by  grafting  the  weak  and  delicate'-orow- 
mg  \  ines  upon  the  flocks  of  thofe  which  are  mo°re  ro- 
bufl  and  vigorous.  Thus  the  fmall  blue  Frontinac 
engrafted  on  the  Syrian  Vine,  produces  well-fized 
handiome  bunches,  with  berries  almoft  as  large  as  thofe 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh 9. 

s  Speechly,  p.  153  to  159. 
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On  propagating  Vines  by  Layers. 

Mr.  Miller  has  not  given  any  directions  upon  this 
fubjeCl. 

Vines  may  be  increafed  by  ftools  in  open  quarters, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  nurl'ery-men  propagate  foreft 
trees  and  ffirubs ;  but  the  belt  way  is  to  train  ffioots 
that  will  eafily  bend,  on  walls,  at  full  length  during  the 
fummer,  and  in  februarv  to  lay  the  fineft  and  ftrongeft 
acrofs  the  foot-path  into  pots  (twenty-fours  or  fix- 
teens)  filled  with  frelh  mould,  and  plunged  in  the 
ground  about  two  inches  below  the  furface  ;  at  the 
fame  time  making  an  incifion  or  two  in  the  old  wood, 
or  giving  i:  a  twift  juft  below  a  joint :  they  will  gene¬ 
rally  take  without  notching  or  twilling,  but  it  is  the 
furer  way  to  do  it.  Introducing  the  Ihoots  through  the 
bottom  of  the  pots  is  now  laid  aftde,  becaule  when  this 
method  is  followed,  the  layers  generally  have  larger 
roots  below  the  pots  than  in  them.  The  layers  mull 
be  cut,  leaving  two  or  three  ftrong  eyes  upon  each. 

When  the  Ihoots  begin  to  run,  tie  them  to  long 
ftakes,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  the  wind. 
Pick  off  all  the  runners  and  fide  Ihoots,  leaving  only 
two  or  three  fine  ftrong  Ihoots  on  each  plant,  which 
fhould  be  trained  at  full  length  during  the  fummer. 

Cover  the  Ihoots  with  good  dung  or  rotten  leaves, 
to  keep  the  mould  moift ;  and  in  very  dry  fummers 
give  them  a  good  watering  once  or  twice  a  week. 

By  this  method,  there  may  be  two  or  three  rows  of 
layers  from  one  wall ;  taking  care  to  lay  the  branches 
alternately,  and  to  keep  the  pots  plunged  about  two 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  The  plants  will 
be  well  rooted  in  the  pots  before  autumn,  and  fit  for 
planting  in  vineries,  hot-houfes,  &c. 

When  they  are  to  be  planted  out,  cut  them  carefully 
from  the  mother  Vine,  and  carry  them  in  the  pots  to 
the  place  where  they  are  to  be  planted  ;  taking  care  to 
preferve  the  ball  of  earth  about  their  roots,  as  much  as 
poffible,  when  they  are  turned  out  of  the  pots. 

If  the  feafon  be  warm  and  fine.  Grapes  of  early  kinds 
ripen  very  well  on  thefe  layers  before  they  are  taken 
up;  and,  if  properly  managed,  they  will  bear  fome 
fruit  the  firft  year  after  planting.  One  of  the  ftrongeft 
Ihoots  muft  be  left  nearly  at  full  length,  cutting  it  as 
high  as  the  uppermoft  full  bud,  leaving  nothing  but 
round  well-ripened  wood.  If  there  are  three  fhoots, 
the  remaining  two  fhould  be  cut  fo  as  to  leave  only  two 
full  eyes  upon  each,  which  fhould  be  trained  at  full 
length,  to  produce  fine  wood  for  next  year.  The 
fhoot  which  was  trained  the  preceding  year  fhould  then 
be  cut  down,  leaving  only  two  ftrong  eyes  to  produce 
wood  for  the  following  year;  and  fo  on  every  year, 
cutting  the  branches  alternately.  By  fo  doing,  the 
walls  will  be  kept  always  covered  with  fine  healthy 
bearing  wood ;  and  much  time  will  be  faved  in  fur- 
mfhing  hot-houfes  and  vineries1. 

On  propagating  Vines  by  Cuttings. 

Mr.  Miller  has  treated  largely  upon  this  mode  of 
propagation,  and  this  only  :  fome  improvements  howr- 
ever  may  be  fuggefted  even  here  from  late  experience. 

The  cuttings  fhould  be  chofen  from  thofe  fhoots 
which  have  the  fhorteit  joints,  always  having  one  or 
two  joints  of  the  laft  year’s  wood,  cutting  it  perfectly 
imooth  and  a  little  rounding  at  the  lower  end,  and  as 
near  to  a  joint  of  the  old  wood  as  poffible.  Cut  the 
upper  end  finooth  and  Hoping  towards  the  wall;  or  if 
in  beds  or  borders,  let  the  cut  always  face  the  north. 
A  gain  ft  piers  or  walls,  fet  them  at  about  a  foot  dis¬ 
tance,  and  fo  deep  as  to  have  the  fecond  eye  level  with 
the  ground  ;  remembering  always  to  rub  off  the  lower 
eye.  Pick  off  all  runners  and  fide  fhoots,  leaving 
only  two  fhoots,  which  ffiould  be  trained  at  their  fufl 
length.  In  january  or  february  they  may  be  pruned, 

eaving  one  or  two  eyes  on  each,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  fhoot. 

.  year>  efpecially  if  the  fummer  be  dry, 

i.rf  i„  ‘  2LlarC  I?0t  bccn  duly  watered,  they  will  make 

dif'prne  u-  i  ^  in  ^  fecond  year  it  will  be  plainly 

SS  ,WJ,ch  ftrongeft  plant,  and  that  only 

ftould  be  left  to  fill  „p  the  ?aca„Ft  ,-pace  on  the  wal{ 
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The  reft  fhould  be  taken  up  and-  planted  in  other 
fituations  where  they  are  wanted. 

Mr.  Speedily5  offers  what  he  thinks  a  more  advan¬ 
tageous  method,  from  only  a  fingle  eye  and  about  three 
inches  and  an  half  of  the  laft  year’s  wood  :  plants  thus 
raifed  being,  as  he  has  experienced,  greatly  preferable 
to  cuttings  raifed  in  the  common  way,  as  having 
more  abundant  roots,  growing  fhorter,  being  more 
prolific,  and  coming  into  bearing  the  fecond  year. 
This  method  firft  occurred  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Michell, 
a  profound  philofopher,  who  has  explained  the  fubjeft 
at  length,-  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Speedily,  which  he.  has 
printed  as  a  note. . 

Make  choice  of  the  cuttings  after  a  warm  dry  feafon. 
Each  fhould  have  two  inches  of  the  old  wood,  with 
one  eye  of  the  new.  When  the  Vines  are  pruned  there 
will  be  great  choice :  feleft  fuch  as  are  of  a  middling 
fize,  and  have  the  wood  round  and  perfe&ly  ripened. 
Cut  the  bottorfi  part  perfedtly  ftnooch ;  and  if  any  of 
the  old  dead  fnags  remain,  cut  them  off  clofe  to  the 
quick  wood,  and  cut  the  top  Hoping  towards  the  bade 
of  the  hot-houfe  or  frame.  Put  only  one  cutting  in- 
each  pot,  which  fhould  be  a  deep  forty-eight,  filled 
with  rich  light  mould  well  prepared.  The  plants  will 
thus  grow  much  ftronger  and  quicker  than  when  manv 
are  crowded  together,  and  the  fun  and  air  will  have  a 
freer  admiffion  to  ripen  the  wood.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  get  ftrong,  and  the  pots  full  of  roots ;  fhift 
them  into  larger  pots  (thirty-twos.) 

This  mode  is  beft  adapted  to-  private  garden^. 
They  who  raife  plants  for  fale  in  larger  quantities,  and 
cannot  conveniently  fpare  fo  much  room,  may  plant 
three  or  more  cuttings  in  each  pot.  A  method  fre- 
quendy  pradifed  by  nurferymen  and  gardeners,-  who 
wifh  to  have  their  plants  fit  for  fale  the  fame  year,  is  to 
fet  them  in  pots  in  the  hot-houfe,  among  the  tan,  on 
the  flues,  or  round  the  curbs  of  the  pit.  They  may 
be  raifed  in  this  manner,  either  fingly  in  fmall  pots,  or 
feveral  together  in  larger  ones,  tranfplanting  them 
fingly  when  they  have  taken  root.  In  this  cafe  it  will 
be  neceffary  to  have  a  hot-bed  ready  to  plunge  the  pots 
in  as  foon  as  they  are  tranfplanted.  Thus  their  growth 
will  be  forwarded  very  much,  and  before  autumn  they 
will  be  fit  for  fale  *. 

Mr.  Michell  prefers  planting  the  cuttings  in  the 
bark  without  pots,  both  becaufe  he  thinks  the  pots 
prevent  the  heat  from  being  fo  kindly,  and  that  fo 
many  more  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  the  naked  bark ; 
four  or  five  inches  diftance  being  fufficlent,  provided 
they  are  not  differed  to  grow  there  too  long  before  they 
are  potted.  For  cuttings  forced  in  this  way  he  does  not 
think  that  old  wood  is  either  neceffary  or  ufeful ;  a  hot- 
houfe  fummer  upon  them  being  fully  fufficient  to  ripen 
their  wood,  if  not  even  almoft  to  over-ripen  it.  This 
learned  gentleman’s  reafons  for  preferring  the  fhort  cut¬ 
tings  with  a  fingle  eye  are  very  philofophical,  and  are 
well  confirmed  by  experience u. 

Mr.  Speechly  recommends  forward  fhoots  forced 
early,  for  cuttings ;  thefe ’j  having  a  longer  fummer  to 
ripen  the  wood.  He  reprobates  the  choice  of  ftioots 
of  uncommon  fize,  as  abounding  too  much  with  pith: 
and  directs  an  attention  to  the  following  particulars : 
i.  The  eye  or  bud  ffiould  be  large,  prominent,  and  bold. 
i.  The  fhoots  ffiould  be  moderately  ftrong,  round  and 
ffiort-jointed.  3.  The  texture  of  the  wood  ffiould  be 
clofe,  folid,  and  compaft.  But  the  beft  criterion  is  its 
folidity  and  having  very  little  pith  *. 

On  the  Pruning  and  Training  of  Vines. 

The  wood  muft  be  ftrong,  or  the  bunches  will  be 
fmall.  If  the  latter  be  the  cafe,  cut  ffie  plant  down  to 
two  or  three  eyes,  in  order  to  have  ftrong  wood  for 
next  year.  If  there  be  much  old  naked  wood  on  the 
Vines,  with  fome  fmall  weak  fhoots  at  the  extremities, 
cut  them  down  as  near  the  ground  as  poffible  :  you 
will  then  have  no  fruit  for  that  year.  Or  you  may  cut 
every  other  fhoot ;  leaving  the  old  ones  to  produce 
fome  fmall  Grapes.  The  next  year,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  fine  wood,  provided  the  ftrongeft  fhoots  have 
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been  nailed  in,  and  all  the  fide  fhoots  pinched  off,  or 
cut  out  with  a  fharp  penknife  clofe  to  the  eye  :  but 
never  twill  them,  for  by  twilling  you  hurt  the  bud  that 
is  to  produce  fruit  next  year :  always  obferving  to  cut 
as  near  to  a  bud  as  poffible,  and  taking  care  to  lay  in 
the  wood  very  thin  in  fummer,  that  the  fun  and  air  may 
be  freely  admitted  to  ripen  it.  Keep  the  Ihoots  nailed 
to  the  wall,  to  prevent  their  being  broken  by  high 
winds ;  and  pick  off  all  the  fide  Ihoots  every  tirhe  they 
are  nailed,  which  ought  to  be  done  feveral  times  during  I 
the  fummer  months,  according  to  the  quicknefs  of 
their  growth.  In  fine  weather  they  will  require  to  be 
looked  over  once  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
Never  fuffer  the  Vines  to  run  together  in  a  duller,  and 
to  mat ;  for  that  will  infallibly  ruin  them  for  bearing 
the  fucceeding  year.  Top  the  Ihoots  as  foon  as  the 
Grapes  come  to  the  fize  of  fmall  peas,  a  joint  or  two 
above  the  fruit ;  but  never  top  the  leading  Ihoot,  nor  J 
that  which  you  intend  Ihould  bear  fruit  next  year. 

In  the  fecond  year  never  prune  till  the  beginning  of  I 
february,  except  in  very  forward  feafons,  owing  to  a  [ 
fine  autumn  and  mild  winter,  after  the  wood  has  been 
well  ripened  in  the  preceding  fummer ;  in  which  cafe 
the  Vines  will  be  more  forward  in  the  middle  of| 
January,  than  in  backward  feafons  at  the  end  of  march,  j 
It  is  common  to  begin  pruning  foon  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf;  but  if  a  froll  fets  in  before  the  wood  is  hard,  it  I 
will  be  very  much  injured.  We  have  often  fine  wea¬ 
ther  in  o<5tober  and  november,  which  helps  to  ripen  the  | 
wood  after  wet  autumns.  \ 

When  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  take  a  foft  broom, 
and  fweep  them  off  upwards  gently ;  which  will  alfill  in 
hardening  the  wood. 

In  pruning,  always  make  choice  of  the  flrongefl  and 
longed  Ihoots,  leaving  them  as  long  as  the  eyes  are 
good  and  plump,  and  the  wood  round ;  but  by  no 
means  leave  them  when  they  become  flat,  for  fuch  fel- 
dom  bear  fruit ;  or  if  they  do,  it  will  be  very  fmall. 
Never  lay  in  any  that  has  lefs  than  from  fifteen  to  thirty  i 
good  eyes,  according  to  the  drength  of  the  fhoot ;  j 
which  will  produce  two  bunches  from  every  good  eye. 
The  ihoots  that  have  borne  fruit  in  the  preceding  year  I 
,  ihould  be  cut  out  next  year,  except  when  you  want  to 
fill  the  wall,  and  the  ihoots  are  very  drong.  Never  i 
leave  any  but  fine  drong  wood,  always  cutting  at  the 
fecond,  third  or  fourth  eye;  rubbing  the  lowed  bud! 
off,  and  that  which  comes  out  at  the  joint  between  the 
new  and  the  lad  year’s  wood.  By  thefe  means  you 
will  get  as  much  fruit  from  thefe  Abort  ihoots  as  you 
would  have  by  the  common  way  of  pruning.  Obferve 
to  leave  two  or  three  of  the  dronged  ihoots  for  next  I 
year’s  bearing  wood,  and  never  top  them.  If  there  is 
not  room  to  train  them,  you  may  lead  them  over  the 
tops  of  the  other  trees,  if  the  Vines  are  planted  againd 
piers ;  or  you  may  run  them  behind  the  dandards,  and 
thus  cover  the  whole  of  the  wall.  You  may  alfo  runl 
the  ihoots  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall  behind  the  dwarf 
trees;  or  you  may  tack  them  down  over  the  top  of 
the  wall,  on  the  other  fide,  provided  the  walls  are 
low ;  you  may  alfo  train  them  over  the  tops  of  trees 
on  each  fide ;  which  never  does  any  harm  to  the  trees 
below,  provided  they  are  kept  nailed  to  the  wall ;  they  I 
may  even  be  planted  on  north  and  ead  afpeCls,  and 
trained  over  the  tops  of  the  fouth  and  wed  walls  to  fill 
the  upper  parts,  till  the  Peaches  and  NeCtarines  cover! 
them. 

Although  the  foregoing  directions  are  given  chieflv  I 
for  Vines  on  walls  in  the  open  ground,  yet  the  fame 
method  may  be  praCtifed  for  forced  Grapes. 

The  following  is  the  method  which  Mr.  Forfyth  pur- 
fued  with  fome  Vines  which  were  planted  againd  the  | 
piers  of  a  fouth  wall,  among  old  peaches,  necta¬ 
rines,  &c. 

When  he  took  them  in  hand,  the  fruit  was  fo  fmall 
and  hard  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  fent  to  table.  The) 
Vines  were  trained  upright,  which  caufed  them  to 
grow  lb  luxuriantly  that  the  fap  flowed  into  the  branches 
indead  of  the  fruit. 

He  let  two  drong  branches  grow  to  their  full  length 
without  topping  them  in  the  fummer.  The  next  year 
he  trained  thele  in  a  ferpentine  form,  leaving  about 
thirty  eyes  on  each  Ihoot,  which  produced  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fine  bunches  of  Grapes,  weighing  from  one 
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pound  to  a  pound  and  a  quarter  each.  Next  year  he 
trained  five  plants  in  the  fame  way,  allowing  the  fhoots 
intended  for  bearing  wood  to  run  their  full  length  in 
fummer,  training  them  wherever  there  was  a  vacancy 
between  the  old  trees ;  and  where  there  were  none, 
running  them  along  the  top  of  the  wall  without  top¬ 
ping  them.  In  winter  he  trained  them  in  a  ferpentine 
manner  fo  as  to  fill  the  wall  as  regularly  as  poflible  ; 
they  were  as  productive  as  thofe  in  the  former  year. 

After  at  hree  year’s  trial,  he  followed  the  fame  prac¬ 
tice  with  the  whole  ;  and  in  the  year  1793  fent,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  three  hundred  and 
feventy-eight  bafkets  of  Grapes,  each  weighing  about 
three  pounds,  without  planting  a  fingle  Vine  more  than 
there  were  the  preceding  year,  in  which  he  was  able  to 
fend  only  fifty-fix  bafkets  of  the  fame  weight,  and  thofe 
fo  bad  and  ill-ripened,  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  fent 
to  table. 

Obferve  to  bring  the  fhoots  as  near  as  poflible  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Vine,  that  the  wall  may  be  well 
covered.  When  the  walls  are  high,  and  the  fhoots  from 
the  ferpentine  branches  drong,  they  may  fometimes  re¬ 
main  ;  buc  if  the  walls  are  low,  and  the  ferpentine 
branches  produce  weak  fhoots,  they  fhould  be  cut  out 
in  the  autumnal  pruning,  and  the  dronged  of  the  young 
wood  trained  up  in  their  room  y. 

For  the  method  of  pruning  and  training  Vines  in 
doves,  fee  Directions  for  their  management  in  the  Hot- 
houle  given  above. 

On  Watering  the  Vine . 

The  Vine  requires  a  warm  dry  foil  in  England,  yet 
in  a  hot  dry  fummer  it  fhould  have  a  plentiful  fupply 
of  water,  efpecially  in  the  hot-houfe.  In  hot  countries 
the  Vine  is  laid  to  grow  mod  luxuriant  near  water,  and 
the  allufions  to  this  circumdance  in  Scripture  are  very 
frequent.  In  Madeira,  we  are  told,  they  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  plant  Vineyards,  except  where  there  is  a  com¬ 
mand  of  water :  and  in  Spain  a  copious  vintage  de¬ 
pends  upon  abundant  rains z.  ° 

With  refpeCt  to  Vines  on  walls  in  the  open  air,  after 
the  Grapes  arc  fet  and  begin  to  fwell,  they  may  be 
watered  three  times  a  week,  if  the  weather  be  hot  and 
dry,  with  the  Barrow  Engine ;  fprinkling  them  all 
over  the  leaves  and  fruit,  prefling  your  forefinger  over 
the  top  of  the  pipe,  to  throw  the  water  as  fine  as  fmall 
rain.  This  will  keep  the  Vines  clear  from  dud  and  in- 
feCts,  and  promote  the  fwelling  of  the  fruit;  but  it 
mud  never  be  done  when  the  nights  are  cold  and  frody. 

1  he  bed  time  for  the  operation  is  about  four  o’clock, 
in  a  fouth  afpeCt;  for  the  fun  will  then  be  going  off 
the  wall,  and  the  leaves  will  have  time  to  dry  before 
night.  In  very  hot  dry  weather,  a  good  bottom  water¬ 
ing  once  a  week,  will  forward  the  fwelling  of  the  fruit; 
but  when  the  fruit  is  fully  fwelled,  it  fhould  be  left  off, 
particularly  when  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold,  for  it 
would  then  hurt  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  \ 

With  refpeCl  to  Vines  inhot-houfes,  provifion  being 
made  by  drains,  &c.  as  above  direCled,  to  keep  the 
border  in  a  dry  date  during  winter ;  gentle  and  fre¬ 
quent  waterings  fhould  be  given  in  fpring,  when  the 
weather  is  dry. 

When  the  Vines  arc  in  flower,  even  the  frequent 
fprinkling  the  flues  and  walks  in  a  het-houfe;  and  the 
border,  &c.  in  a  vinery,  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants. 

A  good  heat  however  fhould  be  kept  up,  becaufe 
Grapes  let  bed  in  a  vapourous  heat  of  between  feventy 
and  feventy-five  degrees. 

In  a  hot-houfe,  if  the  walks,  &c.  are  fprinkled  when 
there  is  a  drong  fun,  the  exhaled  moidure  will  indantly 
form  a  kind  of  artificial  dew,  which  is  exceedingly 
nourifhing  to  Grapes  in  their  infant  date. 

When  drong  fires  are  kept,  if  the  flues  are  frequently 
fprinkled  with  water,  a  dcam  will  arife,  which  has  alfo 
a  good  effefl.  With  this  view,  contrivances  have 
been  made  to  introduce  hot  deam  into  doves. 

When  the  Grapes  are  grown  to  the  fize  of  fmall  peas, 
the  Vines  will  require  a  condant  fupply  of  water,  till 
they  are  full  grown.  If  the  border  be  kept  in  a  mode¬ 
rate  mold  date  during  the  above  period,  the  Vines  will 
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-row  luxuriant,  and  the  Grapes  will  fwell  to  a  large 
fize.  But  when  the  Grapes  are  nearly  ripe,  the  water¬ 
ings' Ihould  be  lefs  frequent,  as  too  much  water  at  that 
feafon  would  tend  to  debafe  their  flavour. 

When  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  border  fliould  be 
frequently  watered,  till  the  leaves  of  the  Vines  begin 
to  change.  But  from  that  time,  and  during  the  winter, 
the  border  fhould  be  kept  in  a  dry  ft  ate. 

It  does  not  feem  neceffary  to  water  the  leaves  of 
Vines  growing  in  the  ftove,  except  they  fliould  be  in¬ 
fected  with  infeds.  But  during  a  mild  rain,  the  upper 
lights  may  be  let  down,  that  the  Vines  on  the  back 
wall  may  reap  the  benefit  of  it. 

During  winter,  the  Vine-border  may  be  watered  with 
the  drainage  of  dunghills ;  but  this  fhould  only  be  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  roots  are  in  a  ftate  of  inadion b. 

On  the  Prefervatian  of  Vines  and  Grapes , 

Although  the  Vine  is  not  very  liable  to  be  infefted 
with  infeds,  when  growing  in  the  open  air;  yet  few 
plants  (uffer  more  from  their  ravages  than  when  trained 
under  glafs,  efpecially  in  Pine-ftoves  :  the  conftant 
warmth  kept  up  in  thefe  houfes  during  winter  ferving 
to  keep  up  the  fucceflion  of  them  from  one  feafon  to 
another. 

A  fpecies  of  Acarus,  commonly  called  the  Red  Spi¬ 
der,  is  the  moft  pernicious  ;  thefe  infeds  frequently  at¬ 
tack  the  leaves  of  the  Vine  early  in  the  fummer,  and 
their  increafe  in  dry  weather  being  very  quick  and 
great,  they  will  foon  greatly  damage,  and  in-  time  to¬ 
tally  deftroy  the  foliage.  They  generally  reflde  and 
breed  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves ;  and  when  they 
are  very  numerous  they  work  a  fine  web  all  over  it,  and 
round  the  edges.  The  upper  furface  appears  full  of 
very  (mail  dots  or  fpots  of  a  light  colour. 

The  Red  fpider  however  does  not  confine  itfelf  to 
the  leaves,  but  attacks  the  bunches  of  Grapes  alfo, 
efpecially  when  they  are  almoft  ripe;  and  as  they  ex- 
trad  the  juice  from  them,  the  Grapes  foon  become  foft, 
flabby  and  ill-flavoured.  ' 

The  Thrips,  an  hemipterous  infed,  fometimes  at¬ 
tacks  the  young  fhoots  of  Vines  growing  in  the  open 
air,  efpecially  thole  which  are  weak  or  newly  planted. 
If  young  fhoots  are  injured  by  late  fpring  frofts,  the 
tender  part  of  the  leaf  will  curl  up,  and  change  to  a 
dark-brown  colour  :  in  this  ftate  the  Thrips  attacks  them 
with  great  greedinefs,  efpecially  the  White  Sweetwater 
and  Mufcadine.  This  infed  however  is  feldom  injurious 
to  Vines  growing  in  the  open  air,  except  in  the  fpring  : 
to  thofe  in  the  hot-houfe  they  are  moft  hurtful  when 
the  Grapes  are  nearly  ripe  ;  they  attack  the  bunches  as 
well  as  the  leaves,  and  commonly  prey  upon  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  the  berries,  particularly  that  next  the  foot- 
ftalk.  In  white  Grapes,  the  part  injured  changes  to  a 
dark  colour,  the  footftalk  turns  black,  and  the  berry 
withers. 

Aphides  or  Plant-lice  fometimes  infed  the  young 
fhoots  of  Vines,  but  as  they  grow  very  rapidly,  thele 
infeds  do  not  often  greatly  injure  them. 

Two  or  three  fpecies  of  Cocci  fometimes  infeft  the 
Vine,  as  Coccus  hefperidum  and  adonidum.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  fometimes  miftaken  for  the  crimfon  tinged  Pine- 
bug.  Thefe  abound  in  hot- houfes  and  confervatories, 
and  breed  upon  the  Coffee  Tree,  Oleander,  &c.  but 
they  are  not  very  prejudicial  to  the  Vine. 

All  thefe  infeds,  the  Acarus  excepted,  may  be  de-. 
ftroyed  by  a  ftrong  fumigation  of  tobacco.  For  the 
method  of  doing  this,  fee  the  article  Stoves. 

It  would  be  improper  to  fumigate  late  in  the  fpring, 
or  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  fmoke  would  injure  the 
Grapes,  by  giving  them  a  dilagreeable  flavour.  '  Where 
infeds  have  been  numerous  the  preceding  feafon,  they 
muft  be  deftroyed  effedually  before  the  Vines  come 
into  flower;  this  may  be  done  by  fumigating  two  or 
three  different  times,  at  the  diflance  of  three  or  four 
days  between  each  operation.  Pine-ftoves  are  much 
more  liable  to  be  infefted  with  thefe  infeds,  than  Grape- 
houfes  or  Vineries,  becaufe"  in  thefe  it  is  ufual  to  take 
oft  the  glafs-frames  during  the  winter,  by  which  the 
infeds  generally  perifti ,  but  the  warmth  of  the  pine- 
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ftove  proteds  them  through  the  winter.  In  thefe  too, 
the  Thrips  is  often  greatly  encouraged  by  the  vegetables 
cultivated  there,  particularly  by  kidney-beans.  In  order 
therefore  to  prevent  the  increafe  of  thefe  infeds,  which 
is  very  rapid,  after  the  ftdve  has  been  fumigated,  re¬ 
move  all  the  kidney-bean  plants,  and  then  fow  a  frefh 
crop  of  them  immediately,  placing  the  pots  all  over  the 
*  flues,  &c.  that  in  cafe  any  infeds  fhould  have  efcaped 
the  fumigation,  the  young  kidnev-bean  plants  may  at- 
trad  them  :  as  foon  as  thefe  plants  appear  to  be  infed- 
ed,  take  them  away  and  fow  a  frefli  crop. 

The  Red  Spider  maybe  deftroyed  by  a  compofltion  of 
one  pound  of  flowers  of  fulphur,  and  two  ounces  of  com¬ 
mon  fcotch  fnuff  or  very  good  tobacco  duft,  well  mixed 
together.  T ake  a  fmall  brufh,  fuch  as  is  ufed  for  com¬ 
mon  painting,  dip  it  lightly  in  the  compofltion,  then  lay 
one  hand  on  the  upper  furface  of  the  leaf,  and  with  the 
other  draw  the  brufh  very  gently  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  all  over  the  under  furface.  The  Acarus  being 
foft  and  delicate,  is  hereby  deftroyed  -with  the  moft 
gentle  touch  ;  the  brufh  alfo  readily  wipes  off  their 
web,  as  well  as  their  globular  tranfparent  eggs,  which 
are  fattened  by  a  fine  membrane  to  the  leaves;  and 
thus  we  are  fecured  from  the  danger  of  a  fucceeding 
brood. 

This  procefs  may  feem  tedious;  but  it  is  eafily  per¬ 
formed  upon  Vines  trained  in  a  regular  manner,  and  a 
Angle  operation  is  generally  fufficient  for  a  whole  feafon. 
This  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the  infeds  make 
their  appearance.  Sulphur  alone  is  fufficient  for  the 
purpofe,  but  the  fnuff  or  tobacco  duft  renders  the  mix¬ 
ture  equally  fatal  to  the  Thrips  alfo c. 

Mr.  Forfyt  h  afferts,  that  the  beft  thing  to  deftroy  the 
Red  Spider  and  other  infeds  is  moifture.  Frequent 
watering  of  trees  with  lime-water,  and  throwing  it  plen¬ 
tifully  on  the  under  fide  of  the  leaves,  will  in  a  fhort 
time  extirpate  the  Red  Spider. 

In  hot-houfes,  he  recommends  \ifing  water  only,  in 
the  following  manner.  Between  three  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  fill  the  barrow-engine  with  foft  water,  wheel 
it  along  the  paths  of  the  houfe,  where  they  are  -wide 
enough  to  admit  it,  and  fprinkle  all  the  plants ;  play 
alfo  in  a  fine  fhower  againft  the  top  lights  and  (helves, 
till  the  water  (lands  an  inch  deep  in  the  paths.  If  you 
cannot  conveniently  get  the  barrow-engine  into  the 
houfe,  and  have  not  Philips’s  fmall  copper  engine,  or 
fome  other  of  the  like  fort ;  open  the  front  lights,  or 
fiide  down  the  top  lights,  and  throw  water  in  from 
thence.  When  this  operation  is  performed  within, 
every  light  muft  be  (hut;  when  from  without,  keep 
one  light  only  open  at  a  time  ;  the  houfe  muft  be  then 
kept  dole' (hut  till  next  morning:  this  will  caufe  fuch 
an  exhalation  from  the  glafs,  tan,  &c.  that  the  plants 
will  be  covered  with  the  vapour,  which  will  infallibly 
deftroy  the  Cocci,  Aphides,  and  other  infeds :  but  the 
watering  muft  be  repeated  every  afternoon,  during  hot 
weather  only.  Before  morning  the  plants  will  have  im¬ 
bibed  all  the  moifture,  and  the  paths  will  be  perfedly 
dry. 

To  proted  Grapes,  as  they  ripen,  from  birds,  in  the 
open  air,  they  muft  be  bagged  ;  or,  where  the  bunches 
hang  very  thick,  the  Vines  may  be  covered  with  nets, 
'or  buntine,  which  is  the  (luff  of  which  (hips’  colours 
are  made ;  thefe  will  admit  the  air  freely  to  the  Grapes ; 
and  will  foon  dry  after  rain.  They  are  alfo  the 
beft  covering  in  the  fpring,  in  cold,  wet  or  fnowy 
weather. 

For  Wafps  and  the  large  Flefh  Fly  or  Blue-bottle  as 
it  is  vulgarly  called,  there  is  no  other  remedy  but  hang¬ 
ing  plenty  of  bottles  with  fome  fweet  liquor  in  them 
upon  the  Vines.  The  Fly  comes  firft,  and  is  no  lefs 
deftrudive  to  the  fruit  than  the  Wafp.  The  bottles 
fliould  be  hung  up  as  foon  as  the  former  make  their 
appearance  ;  and  fhould  be  emptied  frequently.  When 
the  weather  is  Very  hot  and  the  Wafps  are  numerous, 
they  will  frequently  be  fo  intent  upon  the  fruit  as  not  to 
v  enter  faft  enough  into  the  bottles  :  if  you  then  take  a 
little  oil  in  a  cup  and  with  a  feather  dipped  in  it  touch 
their  backs,  they  will  inftantly  drop  down.  Great 
numbers  may  eafily  be  deftroyed  this  way  :  and  fo  might 
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the  flies,  if  their  motions  were  not  To  quick  that  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  touch  them. 

The  bunches  of  Grapes  fhould  be  kept  under  the 
fhade  of  the  leaves  till  they  begin  to  ripen  ;  then  thofe 
which  cover  the  fruit  may  be  picked  off,  leaving  fuch  as 
are  a  little  above  it  to  be  a  fhelter  from  the  wet  and  fro  ft 
in  the  nights  :  this  will  affift  in  ripening  the  fruit ;  and 
take  off  only  a  few  leaves  at  a  time,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  Grapes  to  be  gathered  at  once  :  by  thefe 
means  the  fruit  will  continue  three  times  as  long  in 
fucceffion,  as  it  would  if  the  leaves  were  picked  off  all 
at  once.  If  all  the  leaves  fhould  be  taken  off  foon 
after  the  fruit  is  fet,  the  fruit  will  not  fwell,  but  become 
hard  and  fmall,  and  generally  crack.  When  the  leaves 
are  not  too  thick,  the^admit  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  pafs 
through,  and  a  warm  glow  of  heat  will  be  reflected 
from  the  wall. 

Grapes  will  often  hang  on  the  Vines  till  the  middle 
of  november,  if  they  are  well  covered  with  nets  or  bun- 
tine  :  but  when  the  froft  begins  to  fet  in  fharp  they 
fhould  be  gathered.  Where  feveral  bunches  are  on  one 
branch,  it  may  be  cut  off,  leaving  fix  inches  in  length, 
or  more,  of  the  wood,  according  to  the  diftance  between 
the  bunches,  andalittle  on  theoutfide  of  the  fruit  at  each 
end  :  feal  both  ends  with  common  fealing-wax ;  then 
hang  them  acrofs  a  line  in  a  dry  room,  taking  care  to 
clip  out  any  berries  that  begin  to  decay  or  grow 
mouldy.  In  this  way  Grapes  may  be  kept  till  february ; 
or,  if  they  are  cut  before  the  bunches  are  very  ripe, 
they  may  be  kept  much  longer.  They  may  alfo  be 
preferved  in  jars ;  each  bunch  being  wrapped  in  foft 
paper,  and  layers  of  bran,  well  dried,  being  laid  be- : 
tween  them.  Put  fome  bran  at  the  bottom  and  top  ; 
fhake  the  whole  gently;  put  fome  paper  over  it,  and 
cover  the  jar  with  a  bladder  firmly  tied  on  to  exclude 
the  air.  Keep  the  jar  in  a  dry  room,  or  where  you 
can  have  a  fire  in  wet  or  damp  weather d. 

With  refpedt  to  the  tranfporting  or  carriage  of 
Grapes,  when  they  are  to  be  conveyed  by  water,  they 
may  be  packed  in  boxes  or  jars  with  fand.  They  are 
thus  brought  from  Portugal.  But  fand  is  too  heavy 
for  land  carriage,  2nd  the  Grapes  muft  then  be  wafhed 
before  they  can  be  eaten.  They  may  alfo  be  packed 
with  any  fmall  bright  feed.  Clover-feed  is  very  proper 
for  this  purpofe  ;  but  this  alfo  is  heavy,  and  too  valu¬ 
able  to  be  wafted.  Some  pack  them  in  tow,  wool, 
cotton  or  paper-lhavings.  Mr.  Speechly  recommends 
oat-chaff  as  moft  eligible,  both  on  account  of  its  light- 
nefs  and  its  elafticity.  Care  fhould  be  taken  that  it 
have  not  any  difagreeable  fmell,  and  that  it  be  cleanfed 
of  all  impure  matter  :  the  Grapes  fhould  be  perfectly 
dry,  and  the  branches  well  examined,  that  if  there 
be  any  decayed,  cracked  or  bruifed  berries,  they  may 
be  clipped  off:  each  bunch  fhould  then  be  tied  in  a 
bag  of  filver  or  gauze  paper.  Grapes  packed  in  this 
manner,  ought  not  to  be  more  than  two  courfes  in 
depth,  otherwife  the  lower  bunches  would  be  liable  to 
fuffer  injury  by  the  weight  above.  The  courle  of  chaff 
between  the  layers  of  fruit,  and  likewife  at  the  top  and 
Bottom,  ought,  when  it  is  well  preffed  down,  to  occupy 
a  fpace  of  two  or  three  inches. 

When  Grapes  are  to  travel  by  a  ftage  coach,  the 
boxes  fhould  be,  made  to  fuit  the  feats  of  the  coach  ; 
for  unlefs  they  go  within  or  on  the  top,  they  will  com¬ 
monly  be  fpoiledft] 

Of  Vineyards  in  England. 

There  have  of  late  years  been  but  very  few  Vineyards 
in  England,  though  it  appears  by  ancient  records  that 
they  were  formerly  very  common,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  feveral  places  in  divers  parts  of  England, 
which  yet  retain  that  name,  which  teftify  the  quantities 
of  ground  which  were  allotted  for  Vineyards,  to  abbies 
and  monafteries,  for  wine  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  but  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wines  which  were 
then  produced  in  England,  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant; 
and  how  thefe  Vineyards  were  rooted  up,  and  became 
fo  generally  negledted,  we  have  no  very  good  accounts 
left.  Whatever  might  be  the  caufe  of  this  total  neg- 
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left  in  cultivating  Vines  in  England,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  determine,  but  fuch  was  the  prejudice  moft 
people  conceived  to  any  attempts  of  producing  wine 
in  England,  that  for  fome  ages  paft,  every  trial  of 
that  kind  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  generality  of  peo¬ 
ple,  and  at  this  day  very  few  perfons  will  believe  it 
poflible  to  be  effected. 

The  firft  arid  great  things  to  be  confldered  in  plant¬ 
ing  Vineyards  is  the  choice  of  foil  and  fituation, 
which,  if  not  rightly  choferi,  there  will  be  little  hopes 
of  fuccefs,  for  upon  this  the  whole  affair  greatly  de¬ 
pends.  The  beft  lbil  for  a  Vineyard  in  England  is  fuch, 
whole  furface  is  a  light  fandy  loam,  arid  not  above  a 
foot  and  a  half  or  two  feet  deep,  above  the  gravel  or 
chalk,  either  of  which  bottoms  are  equally  good  for 
Vines ;  but  if  the  foil  is  deep,  or  the  bottom  either 
clay,  or  ftrong  loam*  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for 
this  purpofe  ;  for  although  the  Vines  may  fhoot  vigo- 
roufly,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  Grapes,  yet 
theft:  will  be  later  ripe,  fuller  of  moifture,  and  fa 
confequently  their  juice  not  mature,  nor  well  digefted, 
but  will  abound  with  crudity,  which  in  fermenting 
will  render  the  wine  four  and  ill-tafted,  which  is  the 
common  complaint  of  thofe  who  have  made  wine  in 
England. 

Nor  is  a  very  rich,  light,  deep  foil,  fuch  as  is  com¬ 
monly  found  near  London,  proper  for  this  purpofe  ; 
becaufe  the  roots  of  the  Vines  will  be  enticed  down 
too  deep  to  receive  the  influences  of  fun  and  air;  and 
hereby  will  take  in  much  crude  nourifhment,  where¬ 
by  the  fruit  will  be  rendered  lefs  valuable,  and  be 
later  ripe,  which  is  of  ill  confequence  to  thefe  fruits, 
which  are  known  to  imbibe  a  great  fhare  of  their  nou¬ 
rifhment  from  the  air,  which  if  replete  with  moifture 
(as  is  commonly  the  cafe  in  autumn,)  muft  neceffarily 
contribute  greatly  to  render  the  juices  lefts  perfect,  there¬ 
fore  great  attention  fhould  be  had  to  the  nature  of  the 
foil  upon  which  they  are  planted. 

The  next  thing  neceffary  to  be  confldered,  is  the 
fituation  of  the  place,  which  if  poflible,  fhould  be  on 
the  north  fide  of  a  river,  upon  an  elevation  inclining 
to  the  fouth,  with  a  fmall  gradual  defeent,  that  the 
moifture  may  the  better  drain  off,  but  if  the  ground 
fiopes  too  much,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  this  pur¬ 
pofe  ;  but'  if,  at  a  diftance  from  this  place,  there  are 
larger  hills,  which  defend  it  from  the  north  and  north- 
weft  wind,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice,  becaufe  hereby 
the  fun’s  rays  will  be  refledled  with  a  greater  force, 
and  the  cold  winds  being  kept  off,  will  render  the 
fituation  very  warm.  Add  to  this  a  chalky  furface  ; 
which  if  thofe  hills  do  abound  with  (as  there  are  many 
fuch  fituations  in  England,)  it  will  ftill  add  to  the  heat  of 
the  place,  by  reflecting  a  greater  quantity  of  the  fun’s 
rays. 

The  country  about  this  fhould  be  open  and  hilly,  for 
if  it  be  much  planted,  or  low  and  boggy,  the  air  will 
conftantly  be  filled  with  moift  particles,  occafioned 
by  the  plentiful  perfpi ration  of  the  trees,  or  the  ex¬ 
halations  from  the  adjoining  marfhes,  whereby  the 
fruit  will  be  greatly  prejudiced  (as  was  before  obferv- 
ed.)  Thefe  Vineyards  fhould  always  be  open  to  the 
eaft,  that  the  morning  fun  may  come  on  them  to  dry 
off  the  moifture  of  the  night  early,  which,  by  lying  too 
long  upon  the  Vines,  greatly  retards  the  ripening  of 
their  fruit,  and  renders  it  crude  and  ill  tafted.  And 
fince  the  fruit  of  Vines  is  rarely  ever  injured  by 
eafterly  winds,  there  will  be  no  reafon  to  apprehend 
any  danger  from  fuch  a  fituation,  the  fouth-weft, 
north-weft,  and  north  winds  being  the  moft  injurious 
to  Vineyards  in  England  (as  indeed  they  are  to  moft 
other  fruit,)  fo  that,  if  poffible,  they  fhould  be  fhel- 
tered  therefrom. 

Having  made  choice  of  a  foil  and  fituation  proper  for 
this  purpofe,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  prepare 
it  for  planting.  In  doing  of  which  the  following  me¬ 
thod  fhould  be  obferved  :  in  the  fpring  it  fhould  be 
ploughed  as  deep  as  the  furface  will  admit,  turning 
the .  Award  into  the  bottom  of  each  furrow  ;  after  this 
it  fhould  be  well  harrowed,  to  break  the  clods,  and 
cleanfe  it  from  the  roots  of  noxious  weeds,  and  it  muft 
be  often  ploughed  and  harrowed  for  at  leaft  one  year, 
to  render  the  furface  light ;  and  hereby  it  will  be  ren- 
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dered  fertile,  by  imbibing  the  nitrous  particles  of 
the  air  (efpecially  if  it  be  long  expofed  thereto  be¬ 
fore  it  is  planted ;)  then  in  march  the  ground  fhould 
be  well  ploughed  again,  and  after  having  made  the 
furface  pretty  even,  the  rows  flaould  be  marked  out 
from  fouth-eaft  to  north-weft,  at  the  diftance  of  ten 
feet  from  each  other;  and  thefe  rows  fhould  be 
crofted  again  at  five  or  fix  feet  diftance,  which  wi 
mark  out  the  exa<5t  places  where  each  plant  flaou 
be  placed ;  fb  that  the  Vines  will  be  ten  feet  row  rom 
row,  and  five  or  fix  feet  afunder  in  the  rows,  nc^rej* 
than  which  they  ought  never  to  be  planted  And 
herein  moft  people  who  have  planted  Vineyards  have 
greatly  erred,  fome  having  allowed  no  more  than 
five  fee t  row  from  row,  and  the  plants  but  three  feet 
afunder  in  the  rows  ;  and  others,  who  think  they  have 
been  full  liberal  in  this  article,  have  only  planted  their 
Vines  at  fix  feet  diftance  every  way,  but  neither  of 
thefe  have  allowed  a  proper  diftance  to  them,  as  I 
lhall  fhew :  for  in  the  firft  place,  where  the  rows  are 
placed  too  clofe,  there  will  not  be  room  for  the  fun 
and  air  to  pafs  in  between  them  to  dry  up  the 
moifturc,  which,  being  detained  amongft  the  Vines, 
muft  produce  very  ill  effefls :  and,  fecondly,  where 
the  Vines  are  placed  in  exaft  fquares,  fo  near  together 
as  fix  feet,  there  can  be  no  room  for  the  current 
of  air  to  pafs  between  them,  when  their  branches  are 
extended  on  each  fide,  and  fo  confequently  the  damps 
in  autumn  will  be  entangled  and  detained  amongft 
the  Vines,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  fruit;  for 
fince  the  autumns  in  England  are  often  attended  with 
rains,  cold  dews,  or  fogs,  all  proper  care  fhould  be 
taken  to  remove  every  thing  which  may  obftrudt 
the  drying  up  the  damps  which  arife  from  the 
ground. 

The  fkilful  vignerons  abroad  are  alio  fenfible  how 
much  it  contributes  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  Vines, 
to  allow  a  large  fpace  between  the  rows ;  and  there¬ 
fore  where  the  quality  of  the  wine  is  more  regarded 
than  the  quantity,  there  they  never  plant  their  Vines 
at  lefs  than  ten  feet  row  from  row,  and  forne  allow 
twelve.  It  was  an  oblervation  of  Bellonius,  alrnoft 
two  hundred  years  fince,  that  in  thofe  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago,  where  the  rows  of  Vines  were  placed 
at  a  great  diftance,  the  wine  was  much  preferable  to 
thofe  which  were  clofe  planted ;  and  this  he  pofitive- 
ly  affirms  to  be  the  cafe,  in  moft  countries  where  he 
had  travelled.  Indeed  we  need  not  have  recourle  to 
antiquity  for  the  certainty  of  fuch  fads,  when  we  are 
daily  convinced  of  this  truth  in  all  clofe  plantations  of 
any  kind  of  fruit,  where  it  is  conftantly  obferved,  that 
the  fruits  in  fuch  places  are  never  fo  well  coloured,  fo 
early  ripe,  nor  near  fo  well  flavoured,  as  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  on  trees,  where  the  air  can  freely  circulate  about 
them,  and  the  rays  of  the  fun  have  free  accefs  to  the 
branches,  whereby  the  juices  arc  better  prepared  be¬ 
fore  they  enter  the  fruit. 

Having  thus  confidered  the  diftance  which  is  necef- 
fary  to  be  allowed  to  thefe  plants,  we  come  next  to  the 
planting ;  but  in  order  to  this,  the  proper  forts  of 
Grapes  fhould  be  judicioufly  chofen  ;  and  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  we  have  egregioufly  erred  in  England.  All  the 
Vineyards  at  prefent  planted  here,  are  of  the  fweeteft 
and  beft  fort  cf  Grapes  for  eating,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  general  practice  of  the  vignerons  abroad,  who 
always  obferve,  that  fuch  Grapes  never  make  good 
wine;  and  therefore,  from  experience,  make  choice 
of  thofe  forts  of  Grapes,  whole  juice,  after  ferment¬ 
ing,  affords  a  noble  rich  liquor ;  which  Grapes  are 
always  obferved  to  be  auftere,  and  not  by  any  means 
palatable.  This  is  alfo  agreeable  to  the  conftant  prac¬ 
tice  of  our  cyder-makers  in  England,  who  always  ob¬ 
ferve,  that  the  beft  eating  apples  make  but  poor  cyder; 
whereas  the  more  rough  and  auftere  forts,  after  being 
prefled  and  fermented,  afford  a  ftrong  vinous  liquor. 
And  I  believe  it  will  be.  found  true  in  all  fruits,  that 
where  the  natural  heat  of  the  fun  ripens  and  prepares 
t  eir  juices  fo  as  to  render  them  palatable,  whatever 
degree,  of  heat  thefe  juices  have  more,  either  by  fer¬ 
mentation,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  will  render  them 
weaker  and  lefs  fpirituous.  Of  this  we  have  many 
mltances  in  fruits ;  for  if  we  tranfplant  any  of  our  fum- 


mer  or  autumn  fruits,  which  ripen  perfectly  in  Plngland, 
without  the  afliftance  of  art,  into  a  climate  a  few  de¬ 
grees  warmer,  thefe  fruits  will  be  meally  and  infipid  ; 
fo  likewife  if  we  bake  or  ftewany  of  thefe  fruits,  they 
will  be  good  for  little,  lofing  all  their  fpirit  and  flavour 
by  the  additional  heat  of  the  fire ;  and  fuch  fruits  as 
are  by  no  means  eatable  raw,  are  hereby1' rendered  ex- 
quifite,  which,  if  tranfplanted  into  a  warmer  climate, 
have,  by  the  additional  heat  of  the  fun,  been  alfo  alter¬ 
ed  fo  as  to  exceed  the  moft  delicious  of  our  fruit  in  this 
country. 

From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  thofe  Grapes  which  are 
agreeable  to  the  palate  for  eating,  are  not  proper  for 
wine ;  in  making  of  which,  their  juices  muft  under¬ 
go  a  ftrong  fermentation ;  therefore  fince  we  have  in 
England  been  only  propagating  the  moft  palatable 
Grapes  for  eating,  and  negleft  the  other  forts ;  before 
we  plant  Vineyards,  we  fhould  take  care  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  proper  forts  from  abroad,  which  fhould 
be  chofen  according  to  the  fort  of  wines  intended  to 
be  imitated ;  though  I  believe  the  moft  probable  fort 
to  fucceed  in  England  is  the  Auvernat,  or  true  Bur¬ 
gundy  Grape,  (which  is  at  prefent  very  rare  to  be 
found  in  the  Englifh  Vineyards,  though  it  is  a  com¬ 
mon  Grape  in  the  gardens  againft  walls.)  This  fort  of 
Grape  is  moft  preferred  in  Burgundy,  Champaign, 
Orleans,  and  moft  of  the  other  wine  countries  in 
France;  and  I  am  informed,  that  it  fucceeds  very 
well  in  fcveral  places  to  the  north  of  Paris,  where 
proper  care  is  taken  of  their  management  ;  fo  that 
I  fhould  advife  fuch  perfons  as  would  try  the  luccefs 
of  Vineyards  in  England,  to  procure  cuttings  of  this 
Grape  from  thofe  countries ;  but  herein  fome  perfon 
of  integrity  and  judgment  fhould  be  employed,  to  get 
them  from  fuch  Vineyards  where  no  other  forts  of 
Grapes  are  cultivated  ;  which  is  very  rare  to  find,  un- 
lefs  fome  particular  Vineyards  of  the  citizens,  who  are 
very  exatft  to  keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  wines, 
nothing  being  more  common  than  for  the  vignerons  to 
plant  three  or  four  forts  of  Grapes  in  the  fame  Vine¬ 
yard,  and  at  the  time  of  Vintage  to  mix  them  all  to¬ 
gether  :  which  renders  their  wines  lefs  delicate,  than 
in  fuch  places  where  they  have  only  this  one  fort  of 
Grape.  And  here  I  would  caution  every  one  againft 
mixing  the  juice  of  feveral  Grapes  together,  which 
will  caufe  the  wine  to  ferment  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  manners. 

The  cuttings  being  thus  provided  (for  I  would  always 
prefer  thefe  to  layers,  or  rooted  plants,  for  the  reafons 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  article  Vitis)  about 
the  beginning  of  April  is  the  beft  feafon  for  planting, 
when  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  lower  ends  of  the 
cuttings  in  water  about  three  inches,  fetting  them  up¬ 
right  for  fix  or  eight  hours  before  they  are  ufed ;  then 
at  the  center  of  every  crofs  mark  already  made  by  a 
line,  to  the  diftance  the  Vines  are  defigned,  fhould  be 
a  hole  made  with  a  fpade,  or  other  inftrument,  about 
a  foot  deep,  into  each  of  which  fhould  be  put  one 
ftrong  cutting,  placing  it  a  little  Hoping;  then  the 
hole  fhould  be  .  filled  up  with  earth,  preffing  it  gently 
with  the  feet  to  the  cutting,  and  raifing  a  little  hill  to 
each  about  three  inches,  fo  as  juft  to  cover  the  upper- 
moft  eye  or  bud,  which  will  prevent  the  wind  and 
fun  from  drying  any  part  of  the  cuttings,  and  this 
upper  eye  only  will  Ihoot ;  the  under  ones  moft  of 
them  will  pufh  out  roots,  fo  that  this  fhoot  will  be 
very  ftrong  and  vigorous. 

After  they  are  thus  planted,  they  will  require  no 
other  care  until  they  fhoot,  except  to  keep  the  ground 
clear  from  weeds,  which  flaould  be  conftantly  ob¬ 
ferved  ;  but  as  the  diftance  between  the  rows  of  Vines 
is  very  great,  fo  the  ground  between  them  may  be 
fown  or  planted  with  any  kind  of  efculent  plants, 
which  do  not  grow  tall,  provided  there  is  proper  dif¬ 
tance  left'  from  the  Vines,  and  care  taken  that  the 
Vines  are  not  injured  by  the  crops,  or  in  the  gather¬ 
ing,  and  carrying  them  off  the  ground;  and  this 
hufbandry  may  be  continued  three  or  four  years,  till 
the  Vines  come  to  bearing  ;  after  which  time,  there 
flaould  be  no  fort  of  crop  put  between  them  in  fum- 
mer,  becaufe  the  cleaner  the  ground  is  kept  between 
the  \  ines  from  weeds  or  plants,  the  more  heat  will 
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be  refie6led  to  the  Grapes  ;  but  after  the  Grapes  are 
gathered  there  may  be  a  crop  of  Coleworts  for  fpring 
ufe  planted  between  the  rows  of  Vines,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivating  of  thefe  will  be  of  ufe  to  the  Vines,  by  ftirring 
of  the  ground  ;  but  as  to  watering,  or  any  other  trouble, 
there  will  be  no  ocoafion  for  it,  notwithilanding  what 
fome  people  have  directed,  for  in  England  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  mifearrying  by  drought.  When  the 
cuttings  begin  to  fhoot,  there  fhould  be  a  fmall  flick  of 
about  three  feet  long  (buck  down  by  each,  to  which  the 
fhoot  fhould  be  fattened,  to  prevent  their  breaking  or 
lying  on  the  ground ;  fo  that  as  the  fhoots  advance, 
the  fattening  fhould  be  renewed,  and  all  fmall  lateral 
fhoots  (if  there  are  any  fuch  produced)  fhould  be  con- 
flantly  difplaced,  and  the  ground  between  the  Vines 
always  kept  clean.  This  is  the  whole  management 
which  is  required  the  firft  fummer. 

But  at  michaelmas,  when  the  Vines  have  done  {hoot¬ 
ing,  they  fhould  be  pruned;  for  if  they  are  left  un¬ 
pruned  till  fpring,  their  fhoots  being  tender  (efpecially 
towards  their  upper  parts)  will  be  in  danger  of  buffer¬ 
ing  if  the  winter  fhould  prove  fevere. 

This  pruning  is  only  to  cut  down  the  fhoots  to  two 
eyes ;  and  if,  after  this  is  done,  the  earth  be  drawn  up 
in  a  hill  about  each  plant,  it  will  flill  be  a  greater  de¬ 
fence  againfl  froff. 

At  the  beginning  of  march  the  ground  between  the 
Vines  fhould  be  well  dug  to  loofen  it,  and  render  it 
clean  ;  but  you  fhould  be  careful  not  to  dig  deep  clofe 
to  the  Vines,  left  thereby  their  roots  fhould  be  cut  or 
bruifed,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  earth  fhould  be 
again  laid  up  in  a  hill  about  each  plant ;  but  there 
muft  be  care  taken,  not  to  bury  the  two  young  eyes  of 
the  former  year’s  fhoot  which  were  left  to  produce  new 
wood. 

At  the  beginning  of  may,  when  the  Vines  are  {hoot¬ 
ing  there  fhould  be  two  flakes  fixed  down  to  the  fide 
of  each  plant,  which  muft  be  fomewhat  taller  and 
flronger  than  thofe  of  the  former  year ;  to  thefe  the 
two  fhoots  (if  fo  many  are  produced)  fhould  be  fatten¬ 
ed,  and  all  the  fmall  trailing  or  lateral  fhoots  fhould 
be  conftantly  difplaced,  that  the  other  fhoots  may  be 
flronger,  and  the  ground  fhould  alfo  be  kept  very 
clear  from  weeds  as  before. 

The  autumn  following  thefe  Vines  fhould  be  pruned 
again  in  the  following  manner ;  thofe  of  them  which 
have  produced  two  ftrong  fhoots  of  equal  vigour, 
muft  be  cut  down  to  three  eyes  each ;  but  in  fuch 
as  have  one  ftrong  fhoot  and  a  weak  one,  the  ftrong 
one  muft  be  fhortened  to  three  eyes,  and  the  weak 
one  to  two ;  and  /uch  Vines  as  have  produced  but  one 
llrong  fhoot,  fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  eyes 
alfo  in  order  to  obtain  more  wood  againfl  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year. 

In  the  fpring,  about  the  beginning  of  march,  the 
ground  between  the  Vines  fhould  again  be  dug,  as 
before,  and  two  flakes  fhould  be  placed  down  by  the 
fide  of  all  fuch  Vines  as  have  two  fhoots,  at  fuc  i 
diftance  on  each  fide  of  the  plant  as  the  fhoots  wi 
admit  to  be  fattened  thereto,  and  the  fhoots  fhould  be 
drawn  out  on  each  fide  to  the  flakes,  fo  as  to  make 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees  with  the  Item  ; 
but  by  no  means  fhould  they  be  bent  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  as  is  by  fome  pra&ifed,  for  the  branches  lying 
too  near  the  earth,  are  generally  injured  by  the  damps 
which  arife  from  thence,  but  efpecially  when  they 
have  fruit,  which  is  never  fo  well  tailed,  nor  fo  early 
ripe  upon  thofe  branches,  as  when  they  are  a  little 
more  elevated. 

In  may,  when  the  Vines  begin  to  fhoot,  they  muf: 
be  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  the  weak  danglin 
fhoots  fhould  be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced,  anc 
thofe  fhoots  which  are  produced  from  ftrong  eyes, 
fhould  be  fattened  to  the  flakes  to  prevent  their  being 
broken  off  by  the  wind.  #\ 

This  management  fhould  be  repeated  at  leaft  every 
three  weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  may  to  the  end 
of  july  ;  by  which  means  the  ihoots  W'hich  are  train¬ 
ed  up  for  the  fucceeding  year  will  not  only  be  flronger, 
but  alfo  better  ripened  and  prepared  for  bearing,  be- 
caufe  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  fun  and  air. 
Von.  II. 
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which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  prepare  their  juices; 
whereas  if  they  are  crouded  by  a  number  of  fmall  dang¬ 
ling  weak  branches,  they  will  (hade  and  exclude  the 
rays  of  the  fun  from  the  other  fhoots  •  and  fo  by  de¬ 
taining  the  moifturc  a  longer  time  amongft  the 
branches,  occafion  the  veffels  of  the  young  wood  to 
be  of  a  larger  dimenflon  ;  and  hereby  the  crude  juice 
finds  an  ealy  paffage  through  them ;  fo  that  the 
fhoots  in  autumn  feem  to  be  moftly  pith,  and  are  of 
a  greenifh  immature  nature,  and  wherever  this  is  ob- 
ferved,  it  is  a  fure  fign  of  a  bad  quality  in  the.  Vines.- 
The  foil  alfo  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean,  becaufe 
if  there  are  any  vegetables  (either  weeds  of  plants  of 
other  kinds)  growing  between  the  Vines,'  it  will  de¬ 
tain  the  dews  longer;  and  by  their  perfpiration,  oc¬ 
cafion  a  greater  moifture  than  would  be,  if  the 
ground  were  entirely  clear ;  fo  that  thofe  who  plant 
other  things  between  their  rows  of  Vines,  are  guilty  of 
a  great  error. 

In  autumn  the  Vines  fhould  be  pruned,  which  feafori 
I  approve  of  rather  than  the  fpring  (for  reafons  before 
given;)  and  this  being  the  third  year  from  planting, 
the  Vines  will  now  be  ftrong  enough  to  produce  fruit,' 
therefore  they  muft  be  pruned  accordingly.  Now 
fuppofe  the  two  fhoots  of  Che  former  year,  which 
were  fhortened  to  three  eyes,  have  each  of  them  pro¬ 
duced  two  llrong  branches  the  fummer  paft,  then  the 
uppermoft  of  thefe  fhoots  upon  each  branch  fhould 
be  fhortened  down  to  three  good  eyes  (never  includ¬ 
ing  the  lower  eye,  which  is  fituate  juft  above  the 
former  year’s  wood,  which  feldom  produces  any  thing,’ 
except  a  weak  dangling  fhoot ;)  and  the  lower  fhoots 
fhould  be  fhortened  down  to  two  good  eyes  each, 
thefe  being  defigned  to  produce  vigorous  fhoots  for 
the  fucceeding  year,  and  the  former  are  defigned  to 
bear  fruit ;  but  where  the  Vines  are  weak,  and  have 
not  produced  more  than  two  or  three  fhoots  the  laft 
feafon,  there  fhould  be  but  one  of  them  left  with  three 
eyes  for  bearing ;  the  other  muft  be  fhortened  down 
to  two,  or  if  weak  one  good  eye,  in  order  to  obtain 
ftrong  fhoots  the  following  fummer ;  for  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  injurious  to  Vines,  than  the  leaving  too 
much  wood  upon  them,  efpecially  while  they  are 
young ;  or  the  overbearing  them,  which  will  weaken 
them  fo  much,  as  not  be  recovered  again  to  a  good 
ftate  in  feveral  years,  though  they  fhould  be  managed 
with  all  pofiible  fkill. 

In  march,  the  ground  between  the  Vines  fhould  be 
well  dug  as  before,  obferving  not  to  injure  their  roots 
by  digging  too  deep  near  them  ;  but  where  there  are 
fmall  horizontal  roots  produced  cn  or  near  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  they  fhould  be  pruned  off  clofe  to  the 
places  where  they  were  produced ;  thefe  being  what 
the  vignerons  call  day  roots,  and  are  by  no  means  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  be  left  on :  and  after  having  dug  the  ground, 
the  flakes  fhould  be  placed  down  in  the  following 
manner :  on  each  fide  of  the  Vine  fhould  be  a  flake 
put  in  at  about  fixteen  inches  from  the  foot,  to  which 
the  two  branches,  which  were  pruned  to  three  eyes, 
each  for  bearing,  fhould  be  fattened,  (obferving,  as 
was  before  directed,  not  to  draw  them  down  too  ho¬ 
rizontally;)  then  another  taller  flake  fhould  be  placed 
down  near  the  foot  of  the  Vine,  to  which  the  two 
fhoots  which  were  pruned  down  to  two  eyes,  fhould 
be  fattened,  provided  they  are  long  enough  for  that 
purpofe ;  but  if  not,  when  their  eyes  begin  to  fhoot, 
thefe  muft  be  trained  upright  to  the  flakes,  to  prevent 
their  trailing  on  the  ground,  hanging  over  the  fruit 
branches,  or  being  broken  by  the  wind. 

In  may,  the  Vines  fhould  be  carefully  looked  over 
again,  at  which  time  all  weak  lateral  branches  fhould 
be  rubbed  off  as  they  are  produced  ;  and  thofe  fhoots 
which  fhew  fruit,  muft  be  fattened  with  bafs  to  the 
flakes  to  prevent  their  being  broken,  until  they  are 
extended  to  three  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  when  they 
fhould  be  flopped ;  but  the  Ihoots  which  are  defigned 
for  bearing  the  following  feafon,  fhould  be  trained 
upright  to  the  middle  flake,  by  which  method  the 
fruit  branches  will  not  fhade  thefe  middle  fhoots,  nor 
will  the  middle  fhoots  fhade  the  fruit,  fo  thac  each 
will  enjoy  the  benefit  of  fun  and  air. 
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This  method  fhould  be  repeated  every  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  from  the  beginning  of  may  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  july,  which  will  always  keep  the  fhoots  in  their 
right  poiition,  whereby  the  leaves  will  not  be  inverted, 
which  greatly  retards  the  growth  of  the  fruit ;  anc 
by  keeping  the  Vines  conftantly  clear  from  horizon¬ 
tal  fhoots,  the  fruit  will  not  be  crouded  with  leaves 
and  fhaded,  but  will  have  conftantly  the  advantage 
of  the  fun  and  air  equally,  which  is  of  great  con  e- 
quence  ;  for  where  the  fruit  is  covered  with  theie 
dangling  fhoots  in  the  fpring,  and  is  afterwards  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  either  by  diverting  it  of  the  leaves, 
or  elfe  difplacing  the  branches  entirely,  as  is  often 
praftifed,  the  fruit  will  become  hard,  and  remain  at 
a  perfect  ftand  for  three  weeks,  and  fometimes  will 
never  advance  afterward,  as  I  have  feveral  times  ob- 
ferved  ;  therefore  there  cannot  be  too  much  care 
taken  to  keep  it  conftantly  in  a  kindly  ftate  of  growth, 
as  the  vignerons  abroad  well  know,  though  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  is  little  regarded  by  the  generality  of  gardeners, 
who  when  their  Grapes  fuffer  by  this  negleft,  imme¬ 
diately  complain  of  the  climate  or  the  untowardnefs 
of  tiie  feafon,  which  is  too  often  a  cover  for  neglects 
of  this  nature.  And  here  I  cannot  help  taking  notice 
of  the  abfurd  praflice  of  thofe  who  pull  off  the  leaves 
from  their  Vines,  which  are  placed  near  the  fruit,  in 
order  to  let  in  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  ripen  them  ;  not 
confidering  how  much  they  expofe  their  fruit  to  the 
ccld  dews,  which  fall  plentifully  in  autumn,  which, 
being  imbibed  by  the  fruit,  greatly  retard  it  j  befides 
no  fruit  will  ripen  fo  well  when  entirely  expofed  to  the 
fun,  as  when  gently  fereened  with  leaves ;  and  by  the 
pulling  off  thefe  leaves,  which  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
prepare  the  juices  before  they  enter  the  fruit,  the  grofs 
parts  of  which  are  perfpired  away  by  the  leaves,  the 
fruit  muft  either  be  deprived  of  nourifhment,  or  elfe 
fome  of  the  grofs  particles  will  enter  with  the  more  re¬ 
fined  parts  of  the  juice,  and  thereby  render  the  fruit 
worfe  than  it  would  otherwife  be,  were  the  leaves  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  upon  the  branches  ;  for  if  the  weak 
dangling  fhoots  are  conftantly  difplaced  as  they  are 
produced,  the  fruit  will  not  be  too  much  fhaded  by  the 
leaves  that  are  upon  the  bearing  branches. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  if  the  ftalks  of  the  bunches 
are  cut  half  through  a  fortnight  before  they  are  gather¬ 
ed,  it  will  caufe  the  juice  to  be  much  better,  be- 
caufe  there  will  not  be  near  fo  great  a  quantity  of  nou- 
riihment  enter  t  ie  fruit,  whereby  the  watery  particles 
will  have  time  to  evaporate,  and  the  juice  will  be 
better  digefted.  This  is  pra&ifed  by  fome  of  the  moft 
curious  vignerons  in  the  fouth  of  France,  where  they 
make  excellent  wine.  But  if  after  the  fruit  be  cut, 
it  is  hung  up  in  a  dry  room  upon  firings,  fo  that  the 
bunches  do  not  touch  each  other,  for  a  month  before 
they  are  prefied,  it  will  alfo  add  greatly  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wine,  becaufe  in  that  time  a  great  quantity  of  the 
watery  parts  of  the  juices  will  evaporate.  This  is  a  con- 
ftant  praftice  with  fome  perfons  who  inhabit  the  Tyro- 
lefe,  on  the  borders  of  Italy,  where  is  made  a  moft 
delicious,  rich  wine,  as  hath  been  attefted  by  Dr.  Bur¬ 
net  in  his  travels  ;  and  I  have  heard  the  fame  from 
feveral  gentlemen  who  have  travelled  that  road  fince. 
But  with  all  the  care  that  can  poffibly  be  taken,  either 
in  the  culture  of  the  Vines,  or  in  making  the  wine,  it 
will  not  be  near  fo  good  while  the  Vineyard  is  young, 
as  it  will  be  after  it  has  been  planted  ten  or  twelve 
years  ;  and  it  will  be  conftantly  mending,  until  it  is 
fifty  years  old,  as  is  attefted  by  feveral  curious  per¬ 
fons  abroad,  as  alio  by  the  moft  fkilful  wdne-coopers 
at  home,  who  can  tell  the  produce  of  a  young  Vine¬ 
yard  from  that  of  an  old  one,  after  it  is  brought  to 
England  by  the  colour  of  the  wine.  This  difference 
is  very  eafily  accounted  for  from  the  different  flruc- 
ture  of  the  veffels  of  the  plants;  thofe  of  the  young 
Vines  being  larger,  and  of  a  loofer  texture,  eafily 
admit  a  larger  quantity  of  grofs  nourifiament  to  pafs 
through  them  ;  whereas  thofe  of  old  Vines,  which 
are  more  woody, .  are  more  clofely  conftri&ed,  and 
thereby  the  juice  is  better  drained  in  parting  through 
them,  which  muft  conlequently  render  it  much  better, 
trough  the  Grapes  from  a  young  Vineyard  will  be 
aige^,  and  afford  a  greater  quantity  of  juice;  fo  that 
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people  fhould  not  be  difeouraged  if  their  wines  at  firft 
are  not  fo  good  as  they  could  wifh,  fince  afterward, 
when  the  Vineyard  is  a  few  years  older,  the  wine  may 
anfwer  their  expectation. 

The  Vineyard  being  now  arrived  to  a  bearing  date, 
fhould  be  treated  after  the  following  manner:  firft, 
in  the  pruning  there  fhould  never  be  too  many  branches 
left  upon  a  root,  nor  thofe  too  long ;  for  although  by 
doing  this,  there  may  be  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
produced,  yet  the  juice  of  thefe  will  never  be  fo  good 
as  when  there  is  a  moderate  quantity  which  will  be 
better  nourifhed,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  not  fo- 
much  weakened  ;  which  is  found  to  be  of  fo  bad  con- 
fequence  to  Vineyards,  that  when  gentlemen  abroad 
let  out  Vineyards  to  vignerons,  there  is  always  a  claufe 
inferted  in  their  leafes  to  direCt  how  many  fhoots  (hall 
be  left  upon  each  Vine,  and  the  number  of  eyes  to 
which  the  branches  muft  be  Ihortened  ;  becaufe  were 
not  the  vignerons  thus  tied  down,  they  would  over¬ 
bear  the  Vines,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  they  would  ex- 
hauft  their  roots,  and  render  them  fo  weak  as  not  to 
be  recovered  again  in  feveral  years ;  and  their  wine 
would  be  fo  bad,  as  to  bring  a  difreputation  on  the 
Vineyard,  to  the  great  lofs  of  the  proprietor. 

The  number  of  branches  which  the  Italians  generally 
agree  to  leave  upon  a  ftrong  Vine  are  four ;  two  of 
the  ftrongeft  have  four  eyes,  and  the  two  weaker  are 
Ihortened  down  to  two  eyes  each. 

Conftantly  keep  the  ground  clean  between  the  Vines; 
dig  it  carefully  every  fpring ;  and  every  third  year 
manure  it.  If  the  land  be  flirt  and  inclinable  to  bind, 
then  lay  on  fea-fand,  or  fea-coal  afhes ;  but  if  it  be 
loofe  and  dry ;  a  little  lime  mixed  with  dung  is  the  bell 
manure.  Spread  it  thin  upon  the  furface,  and  in  dig¬ 
ging  bury  it  equally  in  every  part.  It  is  much  pre¬ 
ferable  to  all  dung,  and  where  the  Vineyard  is  large,  a 
third  part  may  be  manured  every  year. 

Dig  and  manure  about  the  beginning  of  march,  at 
which  time  all  the  fuperficial  roots  muft  be  cut  off, 
but  the  larger  roots  muft  not  be  injured  ;  therefore 
the  ground  clofe  to  the  Hem  of  the  Vines  muft  not  be 
dug  very  deep.  After  this  is  done,  place  the  flakes, 
one  on  each  fide,  at  about  fixteen  inches  from  the  flems, 
to  which  the  longefl  bearing  branches  fhould  be  fatten¬ 
ed  ;  and  one  flake  on  each  fide  clofe  to  the  flem,  to 
which  train  the  two  fhorter  branches  upright,  to  furniih 
wood  for  the  fucceeding  year. 

In  the  fummer  look  them  over  carefully,  rubbing  off 
all  weak  dangling  fhoots,  and  training  the  good  ones  to 
the  (lakes  regularly,  as  they  are  produced.  Stop  thofe 
which  have  fruit  in  june,  about  three  joints  beyond  the 
bunches ;  but  the  upright  fhoots,  which  are  defigned 
for  bearing  the  following  year,  muft  not  be  flopped  till 
the  middle  of  july,  when  they  may  be  left  about  five 
feet  long. 

All  this  fummer  dreffing  fhould  be  performed  with 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  not  with  the  knife,  becaufe 
wounds  made  by  inftruments  in  fummer  do  not  heal 
fo  loon;  and  the  fhoots  being  very  tender  whilft  young, 
may  eafily  be  flopped  by  gently  nipping  the  leading 
bud. 

When  a  Vineyard  is  thus  carefully  dreffed,  the  rows 
regular,  the  flakes  exaCtly  placed,  and  the  upright 
fhoots  (lopped  to  an  equal  height,  it  makes  a  beautiful 
appearance,  and  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower,  they 
emit  a  moft  grateful  feent,  efpecially  in  the  morning 
and  evening. 

But  as  the  beauty  of  a  Vineyard  depends  upon  the 
regular  difpofition  of  the  Vine-branches,  great  care 
fhould  be  taken  to  train  them  regularly,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  year  for  bearing  wood  ;  becaufe  that  which 
has  produced  fruit  is  commonly  cut  away  after  the  fruit 
is  gathered,  or  at  lead  is  Ihortened  down  to  two  eyes, 
to  force  out  fhoots  for  the  next  year ;  where  there  is 
not  a  fufficient  number  of  branches  of  thofe  trained  up¬ 
right,  io  that  in  fummer,  when  the  Vines  are  in  per¬ 
fection,  fix  upright  fhoots  fhould  be  trained  for  the  next 
year’s  wood,  and  three  or  four  bearing  branches  with 
fruit  on  them :  more  than  thefe  ought  never  to  be  left 
on  one  Vine. 

The  Auvernat  or  true  Burgundy  Grape  is  valued  in 
France  before  any  other  fort,  becaufe  the  fruit  never 
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grows  very  clofe  upon  the  bunches,  and  therefore  is 
more  equally  ripened  ;  for  which  reafon  it  fhould  alio 
be  preferred  in  England  ;  for  the  Grapes  in  clofe 
bunches  are  commonly  ripe  on  one  fide,  and  green  on 
the  other,  which  is  a  bad  quality  for  fuch  as  are  to  be 
ufed  in  making  wine. 

[With  refpeft  to  the  practicability  of  having  Vine¬ 
yards  in  England,  JVIr.  Speechly  remarks,  that  the 
vinous  latitude  extending  to  the  fifty -fir  ft  degree  in  the 
northern  hemifphere  ;  that  good  wines  are  made  in  a 
part  of  Germany,  which  is  under  the  fame  parallel  of 
latitude  with  our  fouthern  counties  ;  and  that  where 
the  (ituation  and  foil  are  proper  for  Vines,  the  lands 
cannot  poffibly  be  more  beneficially  employed  than  by 
being  converted  into  Vineyards. 

He  recommends  an  elevated  fituation,  where  there 
is  a  gentle  declivity  to  the  fouth  or  fouth-eaft, 
well  flickered  from  the  north,  north-weft  and  north- 
eaft.. 

Plantations  of  foreft  trees  would  contribute  much  to 
give  warmth  and  fhelter ;  but  they  muft  not  be  too 
near,  fo  as  to  confine  the  air. 

Not  only  gentle  declivities,  but  all  dopes  on  the 
fides  of  calcareous  hills  and  mountains  are  proper  for 
Vineyards,  provided  they  have  a  fouthern  afpeft ; 
which  is  the  cafe  with  the  rocks  on  the  fouth  coaft  of 
England. 

As  to  the  foil,. the  Vine  delights  in  fuch  gravelly  and 
rocky  lime-ftone  foils  as  are  frequently  found  on  the 
Tides  of  fuch  deep  hills  and  mountains,  and  will  even 
flourifh  among  mere  ftones,  and  the  ruins  of  old  walls. 
Indeed  the  foil  can  hardly  be  too  dry  in  our  climate  for 
Vines. 

Hence  the  introduction  of  Vineyards  into  this  coun¬ 
try  ought  not  to  have  any  bad  effeCt  on  Agriculture,  be- 
caufe  all  ftrong  deep  lands  beft  adapted  to  tillage,  are  the 
moft  unfui table  to  Vines ;  which  will  profper  in  fixa¬ 
tions  and  ioils,  where  the  lands  could  hardly  be  rendei- 
ed  profitable  any  other  way.  Though  they  would  not 
grow  robuft  on  fteeps  of  poor  gravelly  rocky  foils ;  yet 
thev  would  be  more  prolific  than  fuch  as  are  plant¬ 
ed  on  rich  lands,  and  the  fruit  would  be  higher  flavour 
ed. 

RefpeCting  the  forts  of  Vines  which  are  beft  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate,  Mr.  Speechly  agrees  with  Mr. 
Miller,  that  the  fweet  early  Grapes  are  improper  for 
making  wine  in  this  country.  He  recommends  thofe 
which  arc  cultivated  in  Germany,  particularly  that  of 
which  rhenifh  wine  is  made,  in  preference  to  any  foit 
cultivated  in  France f. 

As  to  the  management  of  a  Vineyard  fufficient  di 
retlions  have  been  already  given.  Mr.  Speechly s 
would  have  the  Vines  trained  horizontally,  fimilar  to 
the  method  praCtifed  in  Holland,  with  Vines  in  frames, 
he  thinks  they  would  derive  many  advantages  from  this 
method  of  training,  not  only  by  warmth  and  flicker, 
but  becaufe  they  would  cafily  be  protected  fiorn  fpimg 
frofts,  by  applying  the  boughs  of  trees,  particularly 
evergreens,  and  becauie  the  Grapes  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  reflection  of  the  ground. 

I  am  very  doubtful  of  this ;  and  .fnould  rather  fup- 
pnfe  that  {hading  the  ground  fo  effectually  would  be 
rather  injurious  to  the  Grapes  in  our  moift  climate. 

Moft  of  what  Mr.  Speechly  has  delivered  on  the  fub- 
jed  of  Vineyards  is  fpecuhtive.  The  Hon.  Charles 
Hamilton  made  a  fail  experiment  at  Pain  s  Hall.  The 
Vineyard  there  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  a  gentle  hill ; 
the  foil  a  gravelly  fand.  It  was  planted  entirely  with 
two  forts  of  Burgundy  Grapes,  the  Auvernat  and  the 
Black  Clufter.  The  firft  year  he  attempted  to  make 
red  v  ine  in  the  uftial  way,  but  it  was  very  harfh  and 
auftere  ;  the  fecond  he  fucceeded  better  in  making  a 
white  wine,  which  nearly  refembled  Champaign  in  fla¬ 
vour  ;  in  two  or  three  years,  as  the  Vines  grew  ftronger, 
the  wine  had  a  finer  flavour  than  the  beft  Champaign. 
He  fold  it  to  wine-merchants  for  fifty  guineas  a 
hog flie ad ;  and  one  wine-merchant  to  whom  he 
fold  five  hundred  pound’s  worth  at  one .  time,  allur¬ 
ed  him,  that  he  fold  fome  of  the  beft  of  it  from  feven 

{  Speechly,  p.  183  to  194.  s  P* 
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Ihillings  and  fix-pence  to  ten  fhillings  and  fixpence  the 
bottle 

After  many  years  experience  he  let  the  Grapes  hang 
till  perfectly  ripe  ;  they  were  then  carefully  cut  oft 
with  fcilfors,  and  brought  home  in  fmall  quantities,  to 
prevent  their  heating  or  preffing  one  another  ;  then 
they  were  picked  off  the  (talks,  and  all  the  mouldy 
and  green  ones  were  thrown  afide,  before  the  Grapes 
were  put  into  the  prefs ;  which  was  done  in  a  few 
hours  after  they  were  gathered.  As  fall  as  the  juice 
ran  from  the  prefs,  it  was  put  into  hogfheads,  and 
clofely  bunged  up.  Thefe  were  left  all  winter  in  the 
cool  barn.  When  the  fermentation  was  over,  it  was 
racked  off  into  clean  hoglheads,  and  carried  to  the 
vaults,  before  anv  warm  weather  could  raife  a  fecond 
fermentation.  In  march  if  any  of  the  hogffieads  were 
not  quite  fine,  they  were  fined  down  with  filh-glue. 
All  were  bottled  at  the  end  of  march.  In  about  fix 
weeks  the  wine  would  be  in  perfect  order  for  drink¬ 
ing,  and  be  in  prime  for  above  one  year.  The  fecond 
year  the  flavour  and  fweetnefs  abated,  and  gradually 
declined  till  they  failed  entirely.  Some  that  was  kept 
fixteen  years  became  very  like  old  Hock.  The  only  art 
ever  ufed  was  putting  three  pounds  of  white  fugar- 
candy  to  fome  of  the  hogfheads,  when  the  wine  was 
firft  tunned  from  the  prefs,  in  conformity  to  a  rage 
that  then  prevailed  for  very  fweet  Champaign. 

Mr.  Hamilton  on  this  experience  declares  himfelf 
convinced,  that  much  good  wine  might  be  made  in 
many  parts  of  the  fouth  of  England  ;  many  mils  and 
fituations  being  fitter  for  a  Vineyard  than  his,  which 
was  much  expofed  to  the  fouth-weft  winds,  and  on  a 
declivity  rather  too- (harp.  He  allows  that  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  our  climate  is  much  again  ft  Vineyards,  and 
that  many  fine  crops  have  been  ipoiled  by  may  frofts 
and  wet  fummers :  but  that  one  good  year  balances 
many  difappointments. 

Sir  Edward  Barry,  who  handed  this  account  to  the 
public,  remarks  that  the  profpedt  of  fome  fuccefs,  even 
from  the  firft  trials,  feems  almoft  certain,  if  conduced 
by  the  rules  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Miller,  with 
the  neceflary  afiiftance  of  a  good  vigneron  ;  and  that 
it  is  not  improbable  that  in  time  Vineyards  may  be 
planted,  for  the  profit  arifing  from  them,  and  this  coun¬ 
try  fupplied  with  native  wines,  very  fuperior  to  many 
of  thofe  which  are  now  imported11. 

This  prophecy  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  there 
feems  little  probability  that  Vineyards  fhould  ever  be¬ 
come  a  general  article  of  cultivation  in  England.  .The 
difficulties  and  difeouragements  are  great  and  various; 
thofe  arifing  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  and 
the  nicety  requifite  in  the  management  of  the  wine,  are 
obvious.  Vineyards  newly  planted  cannot  be  expected 
to  yield  a  racy  juice,  and  the  Englifh  are  in  general  of 
a  temper  too  impatient  to  wait  many  years  for  a  rich 
high-flavoured  wine.  In  the  mean  time  the  expenfe  of 
culture  and  management  will  be  confiderable,  and  the 
profit  perhaps  trifling ;  fo  that  a  large  capital  will  be 
required  for  a  fpeculation  which  may  ultimately  turn 
out  to  be  difadvantageous.  For  even  fuppofing  a 
wine  of  good  quality  to  be  at  length  produced  ;  unlefs 
it  fhould  have  that  fort  of  flavour  which  fuits  fafhion- 
able  palates,  like  Claret,  Burgundy,  and  Champaign  ; 
or  is  adapted  to  the  tafte  of  the  million,  like  Port  wine, 
the  fale  of  it  will  never  be  fo  great  as  to  anfwer  an  ex- 
tenfive  cultivation.] 

3.  The  third  fort  beinga  native  of  warm  countries, will 

not  live  in  England  without  artificial  heat ;  it  is  eafiiy 
propagated  by  feeds,  when  they  are  brought  from  the 
countries  where  the  plants  grow  naturally,  for. they  do 
not  produce  any  here  ;  thefe  muft  be  fown  in  fmall 
pots,  which  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot- bed  of 
tanner’s  bark.  When  the  plants  come  up  and  are  fit 
to  remove,  they  fhould  be  each  tranfplanted  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged 
into  a  frefh  hot-bed  of  tanner’s  bark,  fhading  them 
from  the  fun  till  they  have  taken  new  root;  then 
they  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  way  as  other  tender 
exotic  plants  from*  the  fame  countries,  always  con¬ 
tinuing  them  in  the  ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not 

h  Speechly,  p.  205  to  209. 
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Thefe  plants  call  off  their  leaves  every 


r  6.  The  fifth  and  fixfeh  forts  grow  in  great  plenty  in 
the  woods  of  America*  where  I  have  been  informed, 
are  many  other  forts,  which  produce  fruit  very  little 
inferior  to  fome  of  the  fine  forts  which  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  Europe ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  thought  impofiible  to  make  wine  in  America: 
this  I  dare  fay,  mull  proceed  from  a  want  of  fkill, 
rather  than  any  bad  quality  ih  the  foil  or  climate ;  fo 
that  inftead  of  planting  Vineyards  on  their  loofe  rich 
lands  (as  hath  been  generally  pradtifed  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  thefe  countries]  if  they  would  plant  them  up¬ 
on  rifing  ground,  where  the  bottom  was  rocky  or  hard 
near  the  furface,  I  dare  fay  they  would  have  very 
good  fuccefs ;  for  the  great  fault  complained  of  in 
thofe  countries  is,  that  the  Grapes  generally  bUrft  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  ripe*  which  muff  certainly  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  having  too  much  nourifhment  j  there¬ 
fore,  when  they  are  planted  on  a  poorer  foil,  this  will 
be  in  part  remedied.  Another  caufe  of  this  may  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  moifture  of  the  air,  (occafioned  by  the 
perforation  of  trees,  &c.)  which  being  imbibed  by 
the  fruit,  may  break  their  fkins.  This  indeed  cannot 
be  prevented,  until  the  country  is  better  cleared  of  the 
timber :  but  however,  this  ffiould  caution  people  not 
to  plant  Vines  in  fuch  places  where  there  are  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  wood,  becaufe  of  this  effedt,  which  it  hath  on 
the  Grapes.  But  to  return  : 

Thefe  two  Vines  are  preferved  in  the  gardens  of  thofe 
who  are  curious  in  botany,  but  I  have  not  feen  either 
of  them  produce  fruit  in  this  country.  They  may  be 
propagated  by  layers  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  com¬ 
mon  Grapes,  which  will  take  root  in  one  year,  and 
may  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted  in  the  fpring  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  fhould  be  againft  a  warm 
wall  *  becaufe  if  they  are  expofed  to  much  cold  in 
winter  they  are  often  deftroyed,  efpecially  while  they 
are  young. 

Their  pruning  and  management  is  the  fame  with  any 
other  forts  of  Grapes,  but  only  they  fhould  have  fewer 
fhoots,  and  thofe  fhortened  down  very  low ;  indeed 
the  Fox  Grape  does  not  like  much  cutting ;  other- 
wife  it .  will  make  very  weak  fhoots  the  following 
year,  and  never  arrive  to  any  confiderable  ftrength, 
fo  will  not  be  capable  of  producing  any  fruit. 

8.  The  eighth  fort  is  planted'againft  walls,  and  treated 
in  the  fame  way  as  the  common  Vines,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  layers  in  like  manner. 

12.  The  twelfth  fort  is  preferved  in  fome  gardens  for 
-  the  fake  of  variety,  but  it  rarely  produces  flowers  in 
England,  and  has  not  much  beauty ;  it  is  a  native  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  from  both  which  countries  I 
have  received  the  feeds.  As  this  fort  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  here,  it  is  generally  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  young  branches,  which  will  put  out  roots  in 
one  year  fit  to  remove,  when  they  may  be  taken  off, 
and  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe  re¬ 
quire  fupport  *  and  as  their  young  branches  are  ten¬ 
der,  and  liable  to  be  killed  by  froft,  if  they  are  plant¬ 
ed  againft  a  wall  or  pale,  expofed  to  the  fouth,  they 
will  fucceed  much  better  than  when  they  are  fully 
expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  fupported  by  props.  The 
young  fhoots  of  thefe  plants  fhould  be  fhortened 
down  to  two  or  three  buds  in  the  fpring,  which  will 
caufe  the  fhoots  of  the  following  fummer  to  be  much 
itronger,  and  when  they  are  regularly  trained  againft 

the  wall  or  pale,  they  will  produce  flowers  in  warm 
feafons. 

This  plant  is  very  apt  to  pufh  out  fuckers  from  the 
root  by  which  it  is  often  propagated,  but  the  plants  fo 
railed  are  very  fubjeft  to  fend  out  fuckers  again,  where¬ 
by  they  are  robbed  of  their  nourilhment,  and  do  not 
thrive  fo  well  as  thofe  which  come  from  layers. 

1  Vrns.  See  Cijfus ,  Cucumis ,  Hedera,  Rhus ,  Ramus.  1 
ms  Id/ea.  See  [ Andromeda ,  Arbutus ,  Gualtheria , 

_  onicera>  Mejpilus ,  Myrfme ,  Royena(\  V actinium. 

(So  named  by  V ably  in  honour  of  Abbe 

‘  v  u!am'  Nfejfor  Milan.) 

Chfr V ^ymb(\k  $x\tm  6o-  Samadera  Gartn.  t.  156. 

•  .1.  Oftandria  Monogynia. 


CENTRIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-3eafed,  fhort,  four-cleft :  ferments 
rounded,  concave  within,  convex  without. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  linear-oblong,  little  concave,  thickifh 
hoary  on  the  outfide,  cbtufe,  unguicular.  Netiary  a 
fmall  obovate  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  each  filament,  fhorter 
on  the  alternate  ones* 

StaM.  Filaments  eight,  a  little  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
fmooth.  Anther  's  linear,  fubbifid  at  the  bafe. 

Ptst;  Germ  fuperior,  four-lobed :  lobes  femiorbicular, 
compreffed,  flightly  connate,  eafily  feparable  from  one 
another  and  from  the  ftyle  :  (perhaps  they  are  rather 
four  germs.)  Style  Ample  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the 
filaments.  Stigma  acute. 

Per.  Nut  lemilunar,  compreffed,  one-celled,  valvelefs. 

Seed  one,  large,  obovate-fickled,  turgidly  lenticular, 
fmooth. 

essential  character. 

Ctf/..ibtfr-cleft.  Cor.  four- pe tailed.  Nett.  a  fcale  at 
the  bafe  of  each  filament.  Nut  femilunar,  com¬ 
preffed,  one-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Vitmannia  elliptica, 

Vahl.fymb.  3.  51.  t.  60.  Willd.  fpec.  2.  320. 
Samundura.  Lin.  zeyl.  n.  433. 

Samadera.  G.ertn.  frufi.  2.  35 2. 

description,  &V. 

This  is  a  tree,  with  round,  fmooth  branches,  com¬ 
preffed  a  little  at  the  tip.  Leaves  alternate,  a  hand  and 
more  in  length,  elliptic,  obtufe,  quite  entire,  fmooth  on 
both  fides,  veined,  ftiffifh,  on  a  fhort  petiole  which  is 
flattifh  above,  but  convex  underneath.  Stipules  none. 
Peduncles  lateral  or  a  little  below  the  top  of  the 
branch,  folitary  or  fometimes  two  together,  compreffed 
a  little.  Pedicels  umbelled,  fhort,  one-flowered !. 
Fruit  a  corky  or  w'oody  nut,  compreffed  like  a  lens,  or 
concavo-convex,  or  fhail-ffraped,  in  the  middle  dif- 
tindlly  varicofe  with  prominent  veffels,  but  fmooth 
towards  the  periphery,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  an 
edge  :  the  upper  rim  ftraightifh,  thick  with  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  groove  and  an  oblong  tubercle  below  the  tip  *  the 
lower  rim  remarkably  bowed,  quite  entire,  compreffed 
to  an  edge:  the  furface  fmooth  and  fomewhat  fhining  j 
the  colour  dun  or  yellow  bay.  Seed  yellow  or  ruffet- 
cinnamon,  fattened  to  a  thick  tubercle  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  cell :  coat  Ample,  coriaceous,  thickifh  ;  al¬ 
bumen  none ;  radicle  placed  behind  the  bafe  of  the 
cotyledons. 

Size  of  the  nut  various,  bigger  than  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  or  fcarcely  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  a  nar¬ 
row  beginning  widening  gradually  into  the  fhape  of  a 
fly’s  wing ;  but  always  fomewhat  concave  and  fnail- 
lhaped.  Gaertner  conjedtures,  that  the  fruit,  when 
complete,  is  compofed  of  two  nuts,  horizontally  oppo~ 
fite  *  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  Contort®  k. 

It  differs  entirely  from  Heredera.  Native  of  the  Eaft 
Indies,  where  it  was  found  by  Koenig1.] 

ULEX.  (The  name  of  a  fhrub  in  Pliny ,  the  afhes  of  which 
were  ufed  as  a  lye  in  feparating  gold  from  the fubftances 
with  which  it  was  mixed.  Martinius  derives  it  ab  uli- 
gine  5  but  if  it  be  our  Furze ,  or  any  thing  like  it,  we  fhould 
rather  derive  it  from  ouAo?,  crifpus ,  contortus.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  881.  Reich,  n.  932.  Schreb.  n.  1169. 

Gartn.  t.  330.  JuJf.  35 2.  Genifta-Spartium. 

Tcurnef.  t.  112. 

Claff.  17.  4.  Diadelphia  Decandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Papilionace <e  or  Leguminof#. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  two-leaved,  permanent :  leaflets  ovate-ob¬ 
long,  concave,  ftraight,  equal,  a  little  fhorter  than  the 
keel :  upper  leaflet  two-toothed,  lower  three-toothed. 

Cor.  papilionaceous,  five-petalled.  Standard obcordate, 
emarginate,  eredt,  very  large.  Wings  oblong,  obtufe, 
fhorter  than  the  ftandard.  Keel  two-petalled,  ffraight, 
obtufe,  converging  by  the  lower  margin. 

Stam.  Filaments  diadelphous,  Ample  and  nine-cleft. 
Anthers  Ample. 

Pi st.  Germ  oblong,  cylindrical,  hirfute.  Style  filiform, 
rifing.  Stigma  obtufe  very  fmall. 

1  Vahl.  *  Gsrtn,  1  yahl. 

Per. 


U  L  E 

Per.  Legume  oblong,  turgid,  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx,  ftraight,  one-celled,  two-valved. 

Seeds  few,  roundifh,  emarginate. 

essential  character. 

‘Cal.  two-leaved.  Legume  fcarcely  longer  than  the 
calyx.  Filaments  all  connected. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Ulex  europreus.  Common  Furze ,  JVhin  or  Gorfe. 
Lin.Jpec.  lo^.Jyfi.  648.  Reich.  3.  417.  Guertn. 
fruEi.  2.  330.  HudJ.  angl.  312.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 
3.  626.  1.  Smith  brit.  756.  engl.  hot.  t.  742. 
Forfi.  in  Sym.  Jyn.  160.  Hull.  159.  Light.  Jcot. 
385.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  581.  Sibth.  oxon.  n. 
614.  Abbot  bedf.n.  507.  FI.  dan.  t.  608,  Neck, 
gallob.  31 1.  Villars  dauph.  3.  424.  Ger.prov . 
489. 

U.  grandiflorus.  Four.  aft.  tolos.  3.  333. 

Genifta  fpinofa.  JDod.  pempt.  659.  1. — vulgaris.  Ger. 

^  emac .  1 319./I  Rail  hifi.  1729. Jyn.  475. 

■G.  fpin.  major.  Ger.  1138.  1.  defer,  non  fig. — vul¬ 
garis,  &c.  Park,  theat.  1004.  1.  1 

G.  fpin.  major  longioribus  aculeis.  Bauh.  pin.  394. 
Geniftellae  fpinofe  affinis,  Nepa  quibufdam.  Bauh. 
hifi.  1.  2.  400. 

Genifta-Spartium  majus  brevioribus  &  longioribus 
aculeis.  Tournef.  inft.  645.  item  fl.  paris. 

Scorpius  1.  Cluj.  hifi.  1.  106. 

Calyx-teeth  obfolete  converging ,  brattes  ovate  lax ,  branch- 
lets  erect. 

[2.  Ulex  nanus.  Dwarf  Furze. 

Smith  brit.  757.  engl.  bot.  t.  743.  Forfi.  in  Sym. 
Jyn.  160.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  582. 

U.  europaeus  f3.  Lin.Jpec.  1045.  Reich.  3.418. 
Hudf.  angl.  312.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  626.  var.  2. 
Hull  159.  2.  Lightf.  385. 

Genifta  fpinofa  minor.  Park,  theat.  1004.  3.  .Raii 
Jyn.  475.  2. 

G.  fpinofa  major,  brevibus  aculeis.  Bauh.  pin.  394. 
Calyx-teeth  lanceolate  difiant ,  bracles  minute  prejfed  clofe , 
branchlets  decumbent.  J 
3.  Ulex  capenfis. 

Lin.Jpec.  1046.  Reich.  3.  418. 

Genifta-Spartium  bacciferum,  erics  foliis  africanum. 

Pluk.phyt.  t.  185./.  6.  Pet.  gaz.  t.  83./  9. 
Leaves  Jolit ary  obtuje ,  Jpines  Jimple  terminating. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

[1.  This  Hr  rub,  fo  well  known  in  England,  has  its 
branches  very  clofe,  deeply  furrowed,  woolly  or  hir- 
fute,  full  of  thorns,  which  are  ftretched  out,  branched, 
angular,  very  ffiarp,  fmooth,  evergreen,  leafy,  frequent¬ 
ly  flower-bearing  ;  according  to  Withering,  awl-ffiaped, 
a  little  bowed  downwards,  woolly  at  the  bafe,  yellow  at 
the  ends.  Leaves  at  the  bafe  of  the  fpines  and  fpinules, 
folitary,  awl-lhaped,  terminating  in  fharp  yellowiffi 
thorny  points,  fomewhat  rugged,  often  hirfute,  deci- 
•  duous.  Peduncles  axillary.  Angle  or  two  together, 
one-flowered,  villofe.  Bradtes  two,  approximating  to 
the  calyx,  loofe,  not  prefled  clofe,  fometimes  fpread- 
ing,  ovate,  concave,  tomentofe,  five  times  fhorter  than 
the  calyx  or  thereabouts.  Calyx  pale  green,  fomewhat 
rufty,  tomentofe ;  teeth  fmall,  obtufe,  converging.  Co¬ 
rolla  half  as  long  again  as  the  calyx,  bright-yellow  or 
gold-coloured,  having  the  fmell  of  honey  fo  ftrong  as 
to  feent  the  whole  air,  when  the  flowers  are  m  full 
vigour.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  ftandard  and 
wings  are  flefby  at  the  bafe,  the  latter  fet  with  hairs 
along  the  lower  edge,  and  curiotifly  wrinkled  along  the 
upper ;  petals  of  the  keel  united  by  an  intertexture  of 
woolly  hairs.  Filaments  all  united  in  one,  (which  con¬ 
tradicts  the  character  given  by  Linneus)  with  the  tube 
cloven  above.  Legume  oblong,  pubefeent'",  about 
half  an  inch  long,  fwelling  a  little,  valves  very  fmooth 
within,  without  any  hollows  dr  partitions:  Seeds  eight 
or  ten,  (Ineverobferved  more  than  four  dr  five,)  reni- 
form- triangular,  turgidly  lens-fhaped,  fmooth  and 
fomewhat  fhining,  ruflet  or  greeriifh,  with  a  very  pro¬ 
minent  navel n. 

Native  of  Britain,  Denmark,  Brabant,  France,  Por¬ 
tugal  and  fome  parts  of  Germany,  on  dry  gravelly  and 

m  Smith,-  o  Gmrtner, 
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fandy  heaths  and  commons.  Dr.  Smith  fays  it  is  more 
abundant  in  Portugal  and  the  weftern  parts  of  France 
than  any  other  country  except  our  own'.  Wither- 
ing  fays,  it  does  not  flourifh  in  very  poof  foil :  certain¬ 
ly  it.  is  never  found  in  ftrong  or  wet  foils'.  In  Corn¬ 
wall  it  is  extremely  luxuriant,  growing  to  the  height  of 
Ax  or  eight  feet.  I  have  frequently  obferved  it  as 
high  in  woods,  and  where  it  has  been  Town  thick  in 
inclofures.  It  begins  to  flower  in  may,  and  continues 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Withering  fays  from 
february  to  auguft  ;  and  Dr.  Stokes,  that  he  obferved 
it  to  be  out  of  flower  on  the  19th  of  auguft'.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ray,  it  flowers  from  may  through  the  whole 
autumn  till  winter.  This  author  relates  that  it  is  not  lefts 
frequent  in  Belgium  than  it  is  in  England  ;  he  mentions 
it  as  remarkable  that  he  found  it  in  Provence,  where  it 
is  fo  warm.  That  feems  to  be  its  boundary  fouth.  _ 4-vw*"* 
Northwards  it  does  not  grow  in  Sweden  or  Ruflla ;  0  v/* 

nor  is  it  common  in  Scotland.. 4, Linneus  lamented  that 
he  could  hardly  preferve  it  alive  in  a  greenhoufe.  hi*  - 
Many  parts  of  Germany  are  wholly  deftitute  of  the 
Furze-buffi,  infomuch  that  Dillenius  was  in  a  perfect 
extafy  when  he  ftrft  faw  our  commons  covered  with 
its  golden  flowers.  And  Gerarde  relates  that  about 
Dantzick,  Brunlwick  and  in  Poland,  there  was  not  a 
branch  of  it  growing,  except  fome  few  plants  and  feeds 
that  he  fent,  which  were  moft  curioufly  kept  in  their 
faireft  gardens,  as  alfo  our  common  Broom,  which  he 
fent  thither  likewifej  being  ftrft:  deftred  by  divers 
earneft  letters. 

In  the  fouth  of  England  it  is  called  Furze  ;  in  the 
eaftern  coftnties  Whins,  and  in  the  north  Gorfe.  In  ^ 
Prench  itisAjojfc  or  Jonc-marin,  contracted  to  Joma- 
rin.] 

Some  years  ago  the  feeds  of  Furze  were  fown  for 
hedges ;  and  if  the  foil  was  light,  it  foon  became 
ftrong  enough  for  a  fence  againft  cattle  ;  but  in  a  few 
years  thefe  hedges  became  naked  at  bottom,  and  fome 
of  the  plants  failing,  there  were  gaps  in  them  :  of  late 
years  therefore  they  have  been  little  ufed.  On  very 
poor  hungry  gravel  or  fandy  land  this  crop  has  pro¬ 
duced  more  profit  than  any  other,  efpecially  where  fuel 
is  dear  :  and  it  may  be  ufed  in  heating  ovensj  burning 
lime  and  bricks,  and  for  drying  malt. 

[Mr.  Evelyn  recommends  Furze  not  only  for  hedges, 
but  for  fodder  to  cattle  in  winter.  Duhamel  fpeaks 
much  in  its  favour  for  the  latter  purpofe.  It  has  been 
ufed  alfo  for  fodder  in  Scotland.  The  colliers  in  the 
foreft  of  Dean,  chop  it  fmall,  and  give  it  to  their 
horfes  in  winter,  with  great  fuccefs0.  In  Cornwall, 
where  fuel  is  fcarce,  it  is  cultivated  to  advantage,  and  is 
generally  cut  to  make  faggots  for  heating  ovens,  which 
it  does  foon,  burning  rapidly  and  with  a  great  degree 
■of  heat.  The  afhes  are  ufed  to  make  ley.  Team 
horfes  may  be  fupported  by  this  fhrub,  if  it  is  cut 
young,  and  bruifed  in  a  mill  to  break  the  thorns. 

Goats,  kine,  fheep  and  horfes  feed  upon  the  tender 
tops.  It  is  in  fome  refpedts  a  very  hardy  plant,  and 
will  make  fences  upon  the  bleakeft  rnountains,  and 
clofe  to  the  fea  fide,  where  the  fpray  of  the  fca  deftroys 
almoft  every  other  ffirub  ;  but  it  is  impatient  of  cold, 
and  is  often  deftroyed,  or  at  leaft  cut  down  to  the  roots, 
by  fevere  froft  p. 

2.  \  he  dwarf  procumbent  Furze  has  beeft  common 
ly  conftdered  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  greater  upright 
fort ;  even.  Tourriefott  and  Miller,'  who  erefted  num- 
be  riels  varieties  into  fpecies;  have  not  diftinguiffied 
them.]  The  latter  fays,  there  are  two  or  three  varie¬ 
ties,  but  they  are  not  Worthy  to  be  enumerated  :  and 
he  affirms  that  he  fowed  their  feeds  in  the  garden,  and 
found  all  the  varieties  arife  from  the  fame  feeds. 
[Parkinfon  has  feparated  them,  and  fays  very  juftly,  that 
the  lefler  Furze-buffi  groweth  always  lower,  with  fmaller 
and  ffiorter  thorns  j  he  remarks  that  the  leaves  abide 
much  longer  before  they  fall  dway,  which  is  hot  until 
the  end  of  fpriftg  ot  beginning  of  liimmer,  fo  that  both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  oftentimes  feen  a  good  while  to¬ 
gether;  the  flowers  are  fmaller  and  of  a  paler  colour; 
the  Cods  are  fmall  and  ffiort,  without  any  freeze  upon 
them.  Dr.  Withering  remarks,  that  the  feed-veflels 

8  Silva  and  Hunter’s  edition.  Young’s  annals,  vol.  £• 
p  Withering. 
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in  both  are  more  or  lets  woolly,  fo  that  Parkinfon’s 
diftin&ion,  taken  from  that  circumflanCe,  does  not 
hold  good.  Ray*  with  his  ufual  caution,  hefitates 
Whether  he  Jfhould  confider  them  as  diflindl  fpecies, 
though  this  is  fmaller  and  more  humble,  wich  fhorter 
flenderer  fpines,  of  a  paler  green,  but  not  lefs  frequent, 
and  flowering  in  autumn*  when  the  larger  fort  is 
for  the  moll  part  going  out  of  flower.  He  informs 
tis  alfo,  that  Doody  had  remarked  this  to  differ  from 
the  common  greater  Furze,  in  having  the  branches 
always  fpread  on  the  ground,  the  thotns  fhorter  and 
lefs  pungent,  the  flowers  paler  and  not  appearing  be¬ 
fore  autumn.  Dr.  Withering  diftinguifhes  them  thus ; 
in  the  common  one  the  corolla  is  longer  than  the  calyx, 
and  the  thorns  longer  than  the  corolla :  in  the  dwarf 
Furze  the  corolla  is  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  the  thorns 
are  fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Should  thefe  eharadters 
prove  permanent,  it  will  be  readily  allowed,  he  fays, 
that  they  are  diftincl  fpecies.  Dr*  Stokes  fays  this 
feems  to  be  a  truly  diftinft  variety. 

Dn  Smith  fays  it  is  much  lower  than  the  common 
fort,  with  decumbent  branches  ;  the  fpines  horizontal 
or  partly  deflexed  ;  the  bradtes  very  fmall,  brown,  of¬ 
ten  fcarcely  apparent,  preifed  cloie  to  the  calyx,  as 
Mr.  Stackhoufe  fuggefted  to  him ;  calyx  more  filky 
and  lefs  tomentole,  with  the  teeth  very  confpicuous, 
deeply  cut  and  diftant  j  corolla  little  longer  than  the 
calyx,  of  a  lefs  flaming  colour ;  legume  rough-haired. 
It  is  found  with  the  other  chiefly  on  dry  elevated 
heaths,  but  by  no  means  fo  general ;  flowering  from 
auguft  to  odtober.  I  muft  confefs  it  always  appeared 
to  me  fufhciently  diftindh  from  the  preceding  fpecies.] 

3.  Stem  woody  and  hard  covered  with  a  greenilh 
bark  when  young,  but  afterwards  becomes  grayifh. 
Branches  {lender  and  woody.  It  has  not  produced  any 
flowers  in  the  Englifh  gardens.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  where  it  ufually  grows  to  the  height  of 
five  or  fix  feet. 


PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  2.  Thefe  fhrubs  propagate  themfelves  very  plen¬ 
tifully  by  feeds,  which  when  ripe  are  call  out  of  the 
pods  to  a  conflderable  diflance,  and  fbon  vegetate. 

3.  This  is  prelerved  in  the  greenhoufe  or  dry  ftove 
with  other  hardy  exotics.  It  is  difficult  to  incrcafe 
either  by  layers  or  cuttings. 

FJlmaria.  See  Spir<ea. 

Ulmifolia.  See  Grewia. 

ULMUS.  (Derivation  unknown.  In  Greek  Urc^tst  J 
Lin.  gen.  n.  316,  Reich,  n.  345.  Schreh.  n.  443. 
andp.  285.  Tournef.  t.  372.  fluff.  408.  Gartn. 

t.  49* 

ClafT.  5.  2.  Pentandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Sc  abridge.  Ament  acea  fluff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  wrinkled :  border 
five-cleft,  ereft,  coloured  within,  permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

St  am.  Filaments  five,  (fometimes  four  or  eight.)  avvl- 
fhaped,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Anthers  four-groov¬ 
ed,  eredl,  fhort. 

Fist.  Germ  orbicular,  ereft.  Styles  two,  fhorter  than 
the  ftamens,  reflexed.  Stigmas  pubefeent. 

Per.  Berry  oval,  large,  juicelefs,  compreifed,  membra¬ 
naceous-winged,  one-celled. 

Seed  one,  roundifh,  flightly  comprefled. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft,  inferior,  permanent.  Cor.  none.  Capf. 
membranaceous,  comprefled  flat,  one-feeded. 


SPECIES. 


1.  Ulrnus  campeflris.  Common  Elm. 

Lin.  Jpec.  W-Iyfl.  265.  Reich.  1.  631.  mild. 
1324.  hort.  cliff.  %2>.Jl.fuec.  n.  226.  mat.  med.  * 
IVoodv.  med.  hot.  540.  /.  197.  Willd.  arb.  ac 
Jrludf.  angl.  109.  Wither.  arr.  ed.  3.  278.  Sm 
nt.  281.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1586.  Hoffm.  gey 
R°th.  germ.  1.  118.  2.  301.  Pollich  p 
”*  Krock.  files,  n.  380.  Villars  dauph. 
191-  Allton.  pedem.  n.  2068.  Gmel.  it.  1.  I2 
.fiLi*?'  X'  l6,  Desfcnt.  atlant.  1.220.  Hu 
■  p'  119.  ic.  Plenck.ic.t.  172. 


246. 

1297.  1.  emac. 


eptac,  1480. 


Hudf.  angl  129.  y. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n .  267. 


178.  /.  57.  E 


U.  mida.  Ehr .  beilr.  6.  86. 

Ulmus.  Dod.  pempt.  837.  Camer.  epit.  70.  Lob . 

ic.  2.  89.  obf.  607.  1*  Matth.  144. 

U.  camp.  &  Theophrafli.  Bauh.  pin. 

U.  vulgatiffima  folio  lato  fcabro.  Ger. 

1480.  1.  Rail  hijl.  1425.  Jyn.  463. 

U.  vulgaris.  Park.  theat.  1404.  1. 
j 3.  Ulmus  minor  folio  anguflo  fcabro.  Ger. 

2.  Raii  hift.  142 6.  Jyn.  469. 

U.  minor.  Park,  theat.  1404.  4. 

U.  fativa.  Mill.  diB.  n.  3. 

Leaves  doubly -ferrate  rugged,  unequal  at  the  bafe,  flowers 
fubfeffde  heaped. 

2.  Ulmus  fuberofa.  Dutch  Elm. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1324  .arb.  391.  Moench. 
weiffenft.  136.  Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  87. 

U.  tetrandra.  Schkuhr  bot.  handb.  178.  t.  57 .  b.  et  t. 
.  57r  *•/•£■ 

U.  fativa.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  502. 

U.  hollandica.  Mill.  diB.  n.  5. 

U.  carpini  folio,  cortice  arboris  albido.  Mattufch . 
files,  n.  170. 
a.  arbor ea. 
j 3 .  fruticofa. 
y.  pumila. 

Leaves  doubly  ferrate  fomewhat  unequal  at  the  bafe, 
flowers  fubfeffile  conglomerate  four-ftamened,  fruits 
fmooth ,  bark  of  the  bran  chiefs  corky -winged. 

3.  Ulmus  montana.  Broad-leaved  Elm  or  Wych- 

Hafel. 

Bauh.  pin .  427.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  279.  Smith 
brit.  282.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  232. 

U.  glabra.  Hudf.  angl.  ed.  1.  95. 

U.  foabra.  Mill.  diB.  n.  2. 

U.  campeflris.  FI.  dan.  t.  632. 

U.  effiifa.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  1325. 

Sym.Jyn.  67.  Abbot,  n.  192. 

U.  latifolia.  Cullum  96. 

U.  odlandra.  Schkuhr.  bot.  handb. 

Hoffm.  germ.  86. 

U.  hollandica.  Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  505. 

U.  ciliata.  Ehrh.  beitr.  6.  88. 

U.  longioribus  florum  et  feminum  petiolis.  Rupp.  jen. 
33°-. 

U.  folio  latiffimo,  floribus  in  petiolis  pendentibus. 
Buxb.  halens.  340. 

U.  folio  latiffimo  fcabro.  Ger.  emac.  1481.  3.  Raii 
hift.  1426.  fyn.  469. 

U.  ladore  folio.  Park,  theat.  1404.  2. 

(3.  Ulmus  glabra.  Mill.  diB.  n.  4.  Cullum  97. 

U.  folio  glabro.  Ger.  emac.  1481.  4.  Park,  theat. 

1404.3.  Raii  hift.  1426. fyn.  469. 

Leaves  doubly -ferrate  acuminate  unequal  at  the  bafe , 
flowers  peduncled  diffufed. 

[4.  Ulmus  americana.  American  Elm. 

Lin.  fpec.  327.  Reich.  1.  632.  Willd.  1.  1325. 
Du  Roi  harbecc.  2.  506.  Wangenh.  amer.  46. 
Gron.  virg.  145.  Gartn.  fruB.  1.225. 

x.  rubra.  American  Red  Elm. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  319.  Clayton  in  Gron.  virg.  39. 

Leaves  ovate  wrinkled  rugged,  branches  red. 

(3.  alba.  American  White  Elm. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  320.  Clayt.  in  Gron.  virg.  39. 

Leaves  oblong  rugged,  branches  whitifh . 

y.  pendula.  American  drooping  Elm. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  320. 

Leaves  oblong  fmoothijh,  branches  pendulous. 

Leaves  equally  ferrate,  unequal  at  the  bafe. 

5.  Ulmus  nemoralis.  Hornbeam-leaved  Elm. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  320.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  1526.  arb.  395. 
Leaves  oblong  fmoothijh  equally ferrate  almcft  equal  at  the 
bafe,  flowers  feflile . 

6.  Ulmus  pumila.  Dwarf  Elm. 

Lin. fpec.  327V  Reich.  1.  632.  Willd.  1.  1326. 
Gmel.  fib.  3.  105.  n.  82.  Pallas  r of s.  7 6.  /.  48. 
U.  humilis.  Amm.  ruth.  n.  160. 

U.  pumila,  foliis  parvis,  glabra,  cortice  fungofo.  Pluk. 
aim.  293. 

Leaves  equally  ferrate ,  equal  at  the  bafe . 

7.  Ulmus  integrifolia.  Entire-leaved  Elm. 

Roxb.  corom.  1.  56./.  78.  Willd. fpec.  1.  1326. 
Leaves  quite  entire. 
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descriptions,  &c. 

i.  Bark  cloven,  on  the  branches  corky.  Leaves 
on  both  fides,  villofe  beneath  along  the  final 
veins.  Flowers  from  their  proper  gems,  cluftered, 
fcarcely  peduncled,  numerous,  browniffi-fleffi-colour- 
ed.  Capfules  oblong.  Timber  hard  tough q.  The 
flowers  have  a  violet  fmell r. 

This  Elm  is  a  very  great  high  tree.  The  bark  of 
the  young  trees,  and  the  boughs  of  the  elder  trees  are 
imooth  and  very  tough,  and  will  ftrip  or  pill  from  the 
wood  a  great  length  without  breaking :  the  bark  o  ’ 
the  body  of  the  old  tree,  as  the  trees  grow  in  bignefs, 
tears  or  rents,  which  makes  it  very  rough.  The  inner- 
moft  wood  is  of  a  reddifh  yellow  or  brownifh  colour 
and  curled,  and  after  it  is  dry  very  tough  and  hard  to 
cleave.  1  he  wood  next  the  bark  or  fap  is  white. 
Before  the  leaves  come  forth,  the  flowers  appear,  -about 
the  end  of  march,  growing  on  the  twigs  or  branches, 
clofely  compared  or  thruft  together,  of  a  red  colour  : 
after  which  come  flat  feeds,  more  long  than  broad,  not 
much  unlike  the  garden  Arach  feed  in  form  and  big¬ 
nefs  ;  for  the  mod  part  falling  away  before  or  fhortly 
after  the  leaves  fpring  forth,  but  fome  hang  on  a  great 
part  of  the  fummer.  Leaves  dark  green,  the  middle- 
flzed  ones  two  inches  broad  and  three  inches  long, 
rough  or  harfh  on  bothfldes,  indented  about  the  edges, 
and  many  times  crumpled,  having  a  nerve  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  many  fmaller  nerves  growing  from  it ;  on  one 
fide  always  longer  than  on  the  other 

Native  of  Europe  and  Barbary.  Linneus  fays  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  found  above  Helfing  and  Finland.  (64°). 
Evelyn  informs  us,  that  before  the  walks  and  villas 
were  planted  at  Aranjuez,  Cafal  del  Campo,  Madrid, 
the  Elcurial,  Arc.  with  trees  which  Philip  the  fecond 
caufed  to  be  brought  out  of  England,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  there  were  any  elms  in^Spain  *.  It  is  doubt¬ 
ed  by  this  learned  planter  and  others  whether  the  Elm 
be  indigenous  of  England.  Some  affirm,  fays  Evelyn, 
that  it  was  firft  brought  out  of  Lombardy ;  there  are 
no  confiderable  woods  of  it  any  where ;  Shroplhire 
and  feveral  other  countries,  and  rarely  any  beyond 
Stamford  to  Durham,  having  any  growing  in  many 
miles  together u.  Aubrey  informed  Mr.  Ray  that  the 
Elm  is  not  to  be  found  to  the  north  of  Grantham  or 
Stamford. 

However  this  may  be,  we  certainly  poflefled  this  tree 
in  the  Saxon  times :  and  there  can  be  no  ftronger 
proof,  fays  Dr.  Hunter,  that  the  Elm  is  a  native  of 
England,  than  that  there  are  near  forty  places  which 
take  their  names  from  it,  and  moll  of  them  mentioned 
in  Doomfday-book.  Chaucer  lived  at  Newelm  in 
Oxfordfhire ;  Dryden  at  Nine-elms  near  Lambeth. 
There  is  alfo  Barn-elms,  &c.]  Mr.  Miller  fays,  it  is 
very  common  in  the  north-weft  counties  of  England, 
where  it  is  generally  believed  to  grow  naturally  in  the 
woods. 

The  Elm  grows  to  a  great  fize  ;  in  little  more  than 
forty  years,  fays  Mr.  Eveiyn,  it  will  arrive  to  a  load  of 
timber.  He  mentions  many  then  Handing  in  Epfom 
parifti,  which  would  bear  almoft  three  feet  fquare  for 
more  than  forty  feet.  An  Elm  planted  by  Henry  IV. 
was  ftiil  Handing  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens  at  Paris, 
when  the  Revolution  broke  out  j  but  whether  it  has 
furvived  that  event,  I  am  unable  to  fay.  This  great 
monarch’s  famous  contemporary  queen  Elizabeth  is  faid 
to  have  planted  an  Elm  with  her  own  hand  at  Chelfea, 
where  her  father  had  a  palace  in  which  ffie  was  brought 
up  when  an  infant.  It  went  always  by  her  name,  and 
I  remember  it  a  ftately  flourifhing  tree,  except  that  the 
top  was  decayed.  It  flood  at  the  upper  end  of  Church 
lane,  near  where  the  turnpike  now  is,  and  was  a  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  parifh  on  the  north  fide.  It  was  felled,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  neighbourhood,  on  the  eleventh 
of  november  1745,  and  fold  for  a  guinea  by  Sir  Hans 
Sioane,  Bart,  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  thirteen  feet 
in  circumference  at  bottom,  and  fix  feet  fix  inches,  at 
the  height  of  forty-four  feet :  the  height  was  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  feet,  of  which  fifteen  feet  at  the  top  were 
decayed,  the  tree  having  fuffered  by  the  hard  froft  in 
1739—40- 
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In  a  manufeript  obligingly  lent  me  by  Craven  Ord, 
Efq.  and  probably  written  by  Oldys,  mention  is  made 
of  feveral  remarkable  Elms.  As  of  one  at  Charlton, 
in  Kent,  about  which  Horn-fair  is  kept,  fpreading 
eight  yards  on  every  fide,  the  height  about  ten  yards, 
but  the  trunk  not  above  a  foot  in  diameter. 

One  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  Elms  in  Gray’s  Inn  walks 
was  felled  upon  a  lufpecled  decay  in  1720  or  1726, 
and  was  above  twelve  feet  round  :  it  had  forty-five  feet 
of  timber  in  it.  In  1750  not  above  eight  trees  of  his 
plantation  were  left.  They  were  planted  in  1600. 

At  Fulham  are  or  were  fome  Elms,  planted  in  the 
time  of  king  Edward  VI :  and  one  at  Richmond,  faid  to 
be  planted  by  a  courtier  of  king  Henry  VII,  whilft 
that  king  kept  his  court  there,  and  yet  (in  Oldys’ 
time)  in  its  prime. 

The  walk  of  Elms  on  that  fide  of  the  Mall  in  St. 
James’s  Park  next  to  the  palace,  are  fome  of  them 
about  one  hundred  and  fixty  years  of  age.  One  which 
flood  at  the  upper  end  turning  up  to  the  Green  Park, 
being  blown  down,  was  found  to  be  above  fixty  feet  in 
height,  and  near  twelve  in  circumference  near  the  root. 
(They  are  now  confiderably  more  than  two  hundred 
years  old,  but  very  few  (in  1805)  are  remaining,  and 
thofe  very  much  decayed. ) 

Two  Elms  at  St.  John’s  College  in  Oxford,  were 
fizeable  trees  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary. 

Stately  rows  of  Elms  at  Hilhall  in  Elflex,  are  faid  to 
have  been  planted  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith. — So  far  Mr. 
Ord’s  manufeript. 

Mr.  Boutcher  informs  us  that  he  fold  a  line  of  Eng- 
lifii  Elms,  above  fixty  in  number,  at  a  guinea  a  tree, 
at  twenty-four  year’s  growth  :  they  were  about  eigh¬ 
teen  inches  in  diameter,  a  foot  above  ground,  and  forty 
feet  high. 

Mr.  Coxe,  in  his  account  of  Monmouth fhire,  men¬ 
tions  an  ancient  Elm  at  Raglan  Caftle,  which  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  five  inches  in  circumference  near  the  root. 

Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  the  largeft  Elms  he  has  feen  of  the 
fine-leaved  fort,  as  he  calls  it,  grow  in  the  Vale  of 
Glocefter  ;  and  that  there  are  feveral  in  the  parifh  of 
Church-down,  which  girt,  at  five  feet  high,  from  ten 
to  twelve  feet.  But  the  fineft  Elm  in  the  vale  Hands 
in  the  road  between  Cheltenham  and  Tewkefbury, 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  Boddington  Oak. 
It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Piffle’s  Elm  ;  and  the  toll- 
gate  is  called  Piffle’s  Elm  pike.  The  fmalleft  girt  ot 
this  tree,  which  falls  about  five  feet  high,  was  in  1783 
exactly  fixteen  feet.  At  ten  feet  high  it  throws  out 
large  arms,  which  have  formerly  been  lopped,  but  are 
now  furnifhed  with  tree-like  fhoots,  rifing  feventy  or 
eighty  feet  high,  with  an  extent  proportionable.  There 
is  an  Elm  of  the  fmall-leaved  fort  in  Hyde  Park,  the 
Hem  of  which  is  larger  than  this  j  but  it  is  hollow,  its 
head  much  impaired,  and  is  a  mere  dotard  compared 
with  Piffle’s  Elm  x. 

Elm  timber,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  is  of  Angular  ufe ; 
efpecially  where  it  may  lie  continually  dry,  or  wet,  in 
extreams ;  therefore  proper  for  water-works,  mills,  the 
ladles  and  foies  of  the  wheel,  pipes,  pumps,  aqute- 
dufts,  pales,  fh ip  planks  beneath  the  water-line  :  alfo 
for  wheelrights,  handles  for  the  Angle  hand-faw.  Rails 
and  gates  of  Elm,  thin-fawed,  are  not  fo  apt  to  rive  as 
Oak.  The  knotty  for  naves  and  hubs  ;  the  ftraight 
and  fmooth  for  axle-trees  ■,  and  the  very  roots  for  cu- 
rioufly  dappled  works.  It  has  fcarce  any  fuperior  for 
kerbs  of  coppers,  feather  edge,  and  weather-boards ; 
but  it  does  not  without  difficulty  admit  the  nail,  with¬ 
out  boreing.  Chopping-blocks,  blocks  for  the  hat- 
maker,  trunks  and  boxes  to  be  covered  with  leather  ; 
coffins  j  dreflers  and  ffiovel-board  tables  of  great 
length,  of  a  luftrous  colour,  if  rightly  feafoned.  Alfo  and 
for  the  carver  by  reafon  of  the  tenor  of  the  grain,  and 
toughnefs  which  fits  it  for  all  thofe  curious  works  of 
frutages,  foliage,  ffiields,  ftatues,  and  moft  of  the  orna¬ 
ments  appertaining  to  the  orders  of  architedhire,  and 
for  not  being  much  fubjedt  to  warping.  Vitruvius 
commends  it  both  for  tenons  and  mortaifes.  It  makes 
alfo  the  fecond  fort  of  charcoal y. 

Mr.  Marfhall  adds,  that  in  places  where  bricks  are 
rendered  dear,  by  the  want  of  a  proper  fupply  of  fuel, 
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as  in  SurTjrahd  Kent,  great  quantities  of  this  trie  are 
cut  up  for  ftuds  and  weather-boarding  for  the  (ides  ot 
barns,  (tables,  and  even  dwelling-houfes :  and  in  the 
Southern  counties  in  general  it  is  much  ufed  in  carpen¬ 
ter’s  work  of  all  kinds  as  a  fubftitute  for  oak  z. 

The  bark  dried  and  ground  to  powder  has  been 
mixed  with  meal  in  Norway  to  make  bread,  in  times 
of  fcarcity. — The  leaves  buffered  to  dry  upon  the 
branches,  and  laid  up  in  a  dry  barn  prove  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  cattle  in  winter,  where  fodder  is  lcarce  :  they 
are  acceptable  to  horfes,  lcine,  fheep,  goats,  and  mine. 
In  fome  parts  of  Herefordfhire  they  gather  them  in 
backs  for  this  purpofe.  It  is  faid  that  filk-worms  will 
devour  the  leaves  when  tender  with  great  avidity  . 

The  inner  tough  bark  has  no  remarkable  fmell,  but 
a  bitterifh  tafce,  and  abounds  with  a  flimy  juice,  which 
has  been  recommended  in  nephritic  cafes,  and  exter¬ 
nally  as  a  ufeful  application  to  burns ;  the  bark  of  the 
branches  is  more  bitter  than  that  of  the  trunk,  and 
therefore  probably  more  efficacious. 

The  complaints  for  which  it  is  chiefly  recommended 
are  of  the  cutaneous  kind  allied  to  herpes  and  lepra 
A  decoftion  drank  freely  has  been  known  to  carry 
off  the  water  in  dropfies.  Dr.  Lettfom  found  it  moft 
effeftual  in  what  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  lepra  ichthyofis 
of  Sauvages,  in  which  it  fucceeded  after  all  the  medi- 
cines  ulualiy  employed  in  fuch  cafes  had  failed.  A 
remarkable  inftance  of  its  efficacy  alfo  in  lepra  vul¬ 
garis,  affefting  the  whole  body,  is  related  by  Banau ; 
who  propofes  its  ufe  in  various  other  dileafes,  as  fluor 
albus,  rheumatifm,  old  ulcers,  cancerous  and  fcrophu- 
lous  affections,  tinea  capitis,  fcurvy,  &c.  In  very  ob- 
ffinate  cafes  it  is  neceffary  to  perfevere  in  the  ufe  of  the 
decoction  for  fome  months b. 

Elm  twigs  were  anciently  ufed  as  inftruments  ofcaf- 
tigation.  For  Plautus  fpeaks  of  a  rogue  who  had  been 
chaftifed  fo  often,  that  he  had  wafted  all  the  Elms  in 
the  country  in  rods  and  cudgels. 

The  Elm,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  naturally  grows  up¬ 
right  ;  and  when  it  meets  with  a  foil  it  loves,  riles 
higher  than  the  generality  of  trees ;  and  after  it  has 
affumed  the  dignity  and  hoary  roughnefs  of  age,  few 
of  its  foreft  brethren,  though  properly  fpeaking  it  is 
not  a  forefter,  excel  it  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  The 
character  of  the  Elm,  in  its  Ikeleton  partakes  much  of 
the  Oak;  fo  much,  that  when  it  is  rough  and  old,  it 
may  eafily,  at  a  little  diftance,  be  miftaken  for  an  Oak. 
In  full  foliage  its  char  after  is  better  marked  ;  and  no 
tree  is  better  adapted  to  receive  grand  maffes  of  light ; 
nor  is  its  foliage,  fhadowing  as  it  is,  of  the  heavy  kind. 
Its  leaves  are  fmall,  and  this  gives  it  a  natural  lightnefs  ; 
it  commonly  hangs  loofely,  and  is  in  general  very  pic- 
turefque c. 

(3.  The  narrow-leaved  Elm  is  like  the  other,  but 
much  leffer  and  lower;  the  leaves  are  ufually  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and 
quarter  broad  ;  indented  about  the  edges,  and  having 
one  fide  longer  than  the  other,  and  being  harfh  on  both 
Aides  like  the  other.  Mr.  Goodyer  fays  he  law  it  grow¬ 
ing  but  once,  and  that  in  the  hedges  by  the  high  road 
between  Chriftchurch  and  Limmington  in  the  new 
foreft  in  ITampfhire,  about  the  middle  of  feptember 
1624;  and  that  he  brought  fome  fmall  plants  of  it,  not 
a  foot  in  length,  which  when  he  was  giving  this  ac¬ 
count  in  1633,  were  rifing  up  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
and  growing  with  him  by  the  other,  were  eafily  to  be 
difcerned  apart  A] 

This  is  called  in  the  nurferies  the  Englifh  Elm ;  Mr. 
Miller  fays  improperly,  for  it  is  not  a  native  of  England, 
and  is  only  found  near  London,  or  in  plantations  where 
the  trees  were  procured  from  that  neighbourhood. 
Some  perfons,  he  lays,  have  fuppofed  that  it  was 
brought  from  Germany.  [Dr.  Smith  ftates  it  to  be 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crowe,  that-  this  is  the  origin  of  all 
the  cultivated  varieties. 

Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  there  are  feveral  other  varieties, 
but  not  worth  noticing ;  among  thefe  is  that  with  va¬ 
riegated  or  blotched  leaves.  Mr.  Gilpin  mentions  the 
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Weeping  Elm,  of  which  the  fineft  fpecimens  are  in  St. 
John’s  Walks  at  Cambridge. 

2.  The  cork-barked,  or  as  we  commonly  call  it,  the 
Dutch  Elm,  becaufe  it  was  introduced  from  Holland 
at  the  beginning  of  king  William’s  feign;  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  quick  growth,  and  fungous  rough  bark. 
The  leaves  are  very  large  and  harfh  on  both  fides,  not 
lb  unequal  at  the  bafe  as  the  others.  The  flowers  ac¬ 
cording  to  Schkuhr  and  Willdenow,  have  only  four 
ftamens.  Native  of  Europe.  The  wood  is  of  very 
inferior  quality. 

3.  The  broad-leaved  Elm,  called  alfo  the  Wych 
Hafel,  has  the  bark  of  the  branchlets  fmooth  and  even. 
The  leaves  are  wider  than  in  the  preceding,  lefs  harfh; 
and  acuminate.  The  flowers  are  on  longer  peduncles, 
and  fpread  out  loofely.  The  fruit  is  roundiffi.  The 
wood  is  lefs  folid e. 

The  trunk  foon  divides  into  long  wide-fp reading 
winged  branches ;  and  when  at  its  full  growth  feldom 
rifes  to  above  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  campeftris. 
It  flowers  when  even  under  thirty  feet  high,  w'nilft  that 
feldom  flowers  till  it  has  gained  a  much  greater  age  and 
height.  The  branches  are  very  brittle.  Leaf-buds 
and  flower-buds  diftant.  Flowxrs  fcentlefs,  from  fix 
to  fifteen  in  a  corymb,  on  long  pedicels :  clefts  of  the 
calyx  five,  fix,  and  in  one  inftance  four  and  nine.  Sta¬ 
mens  five  and  fix  (according  to  Schkuhr  eight.)  Stig¬ 
mas  three f.  This  groweth,  fays  Goodyer,  to  be  a 
very  great  tree,  and  alfo  very  high,  efpecially  in  woods 
among  other  trees.  The  bark  on  the  outfide  is 
blacker  than  that  of  the  firft,  and  is  alfo  very  tough,  fo 
that  when  there  is  plenty  of  fap,  it  will  ftrip  or  peel  from 
the  wood  of  the  boughs  from  the  one  end  to  the  other, 
a  dozen  feet  in  length  or  more  without  breaking; 
whereof  ropes  are  often  made.  The  timber  hereof  is 
in  colour  near  like  the  firft  :  it  is  not  fo  firm  or  ftrong 
for  naves,  but  will  more  eafily  cleave.  The  branches 
or  young  boughs  are  groffer  and  bigger,  and  do  fpread 
themfelves  broader,  and  hang  more  downwards.  The 
feed  is  fomewhat  bigger.  The  leaves  are  much  broader 
and  longer  than  any  of  the  kinds  of  Elm,  ufually  three 
or  four  inches  broad,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long,  alfo 
harfh  on  both  fides,  indented  about  the  edges,  near  re- 
fembling  the  leaves  of  the  Hafel ;  the  one  fide  of  them 
is  moft  commonly  longer  than  the  other.  .  This  prof- 
pereth  and  groweth  naturally  in  any  foil  moift  or  dry, 
on  high  hills  and  in  low  vallies  in  good  plenty  in  moft 
places  in  Hampfhire,  where  it  is  commonly  called 
Witch  Hafell.  Old  men  affirm,  that  when  long  bows 
were  in  ufe,  there  were  very  many  made  of  the  wood 
of  this  tree,  for  which  purpofe  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Englifh  Statutes  by  this  name  of  Witch  Hafell.  It 
hath  little  affinity  with  Carpinus,  which  in  Effex  is 
called  Witch  Elafell8. 

It  is  found  in  fliady  lanes  and  the  outfkirts  of  woods 
in  moft  parts  of  England,  and  feems  clearly  to  be  indi¬ 
genous.  In  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  prevail  more  peculiarly,  from  the  fcarcity  of 
the  campeftris,  which  is  found  only  near  villages ; 
whereas  this  is  found  in  woods  and  brakes,  as  well  as 
hedgerows  h. 

Mr.  Cook  mentions  a  Witch  Elm  felled  in  Sir 
Walter  Bagot’s  park  in  Staffordfhire,  which  lay  forty 
yards  in  length  ;  was  at  the  ftool  feventeen  feet  diame¬ 
ter  ;  broke  in  the  fall  fourteen  load  of  wood,  forty- 
eight  load  in  the  top  ;  yielded  eight  pair  of  naves,  eight 
thouland  fix  hundred  and  fixty  feet  of  boards  and 
planks:  the  whole  was  efteemed  ninety-feven  tuns’. 

AWych  Hazel,  though  it  had  loft  a  confiderable  lead¬ 
ing  branch  in  the  great  ftorm  of  1703,  yet  when  felled 
contained  eight  loads  of  timber,  and  being  fawn  off  at 
leven  feet  above  the  but,  meaiured  near  eight  feet  in 
diameter.  It  was  a  planted  tree  k. 

TheWich  Elm,  fays  Mr.  Gilpin,  is  perhaps  gene¬ 
rally  more  pifturefque  than  the  common  fort,  as  it 
hangs  more  negligently  ;  though  at  the  fame  time  with 
this  negligence,  it  lofes,  in  a  good  degree,  that  happy 
furface  for  catching  maffes  of  light,  which  we  admire 
in  the  common  Elm.  We  obferve  alfo,  when  we  fee 
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this  tree  in  company  with  that,  its  barkis  fomewhatof 
a  lighter  hue.  The  Wich  Elm  is  found  in  Scotland, 
not  only  in  the  plains  and  vallies  of  the  Lowlands ; 
but  is  hardy  enough  to  climb  the  fteeps  and  flourifh  in 
the  remoteft  Highlands,  though  it  does  not  attain,  in 
thole  climates,  the  fize  to  which  it  grows  in  England1. 

I  have  preferved  the  various  orthography  of  diffe¬ 
rent  authors,  not  knowing  which  is  right.  Old  writers 
always  fpell  it  Witch ,  as  Goodyer,  Ray,  Evelyn,  &C. 
and  it  is  fo  pronounced  in  fome  parts ;  but  the  prevail¬ 
ing  mode  of  pronunciation  and  fpelling  feems  now  to 
be  Wych ,  and  this  tree  is  commonly  called  by  that 
name,  without  the  adjunft  of  Elm  or  HafeL  Mr. 
Gilpin  is  fingular  in  his  mode  of  orthography. 

This  fpecies  being  undoubtedly  indigenous,  and 
formerly  much  ufed  for  bows,  if  it  could  b$  proved  that 
it  was  anciently  known  by  the  name  of  Elm,  probably 
was  the  occafion  of  Elm  forming  part  of  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  lb  many  villages,  and  not  the  campeftris.  It  is 
certain  however  that  in  the  Statutes  it  is  called  Witch 
Hafell. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  may  be  applied  to  the  fame 
ufes  with  the  other,  but  it  is  inferior  in  toughnefs  and 
ftrength. 

(3.  The  fmooth-leaved  Elm  is  in  bignefs  and  height 
like  the  firft,  but  the  boughs  grow  as  thofe  of  the  Witch 
Hafell  do,  hanging  more  downwards  than  thofe  of  the 
Common  Elm.  The  bark  is  blacker  than  that  of  the 
firft  kind,  but  will  alfo  peel  from  the  boughs.  The 
flowers  and  feeds  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft.  The 
leaves  alfo,  in  form,  are  like  that,  but  fmooth  in  hand¬ 
ling  on  both  tides.  My  worthy  friend  and  excellent 
Herbarilt  of  happy  memory,  Mr.  William  Coys  of 
Stubbefs  in  the  parifh  of  Northokington  in  Effex,  told 
me,  that  the  wood  of  this  kind  was  more  de fired  for 
naves  of  carts  than  that  of  the  firft.  I  obferved  it 
growing  very  plentifully  as  I  rode  between  Rumfbrd 
and  the  faid  Stubbers,  in  the  year  1620,  intermixed 
with  the  firft  kind,  but  eafily  to  be  difcerned  apart.  It  is 
in  thofe  parts  ufually  called  Witch  Elrnm.  Mr.  James 
Sherard  obferved  it  in  the  road  beyond  Dartford  in 
Kent.  Ray  remarks  that  it  is  very  frequent  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire.  It  is  fo  ftill,  and  I  have  fometimes 
thought  that  it  bids  at  leaft  as  fair  as  the  Dutch  Elm 
to  be  taken  fora  diftind  fpecies.  Dr.  Riot  fpeaks  of 
a  variety  of  this  with  narrower  and  more  acuminate 
leaves.  Miller ,  n.  6. 

Linneus  confidered  all  the  European  Elms  as  mak¬ 
ing  only  one  fpecies ;  Goodyer,  as  we  have  feen,  de- 
fcribed  four.  Ray  followed  him.  Our  modern  Botanifts 
diftinguifh  two  fpecies,  and  confider  each  of  the  two 
others  as  forming  a  variety  of  thefe.  The  German 
botanifts  make  the  Dutch  Elm  a  third  fpecies,  not 
merely  from  the  cork-like  appearance  of  the  bark  on 
the  twigs,  but  alfo  becaufe  the  flowers  have  only  four  fta- 
mens;  whereas  the  campeftris  has  five,  and  the  mon- 
tana  eight.  But  the  number  of  ftamens  is  too  uncer¬ 
tain  to  form  fpecific  characters  upon  them  only.] 

Mr.  Miller  has  fix  fpecies.  1.  Ulmus  campeftris. 
The  common  rough,  or  broad-leaved  Witch  Elm.  The 
Mountain  Elm  of  Evelyn.  The  branches  fpread,  and 
do  not  grow  fo  erect  as  thofe  of  the  third  fort.  The 
leaves  about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  on  Ihort 
foot-ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  in  march  upon  the 
{lender  twigs,  in  clufters ;  they  are  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  and  are  fucceeded  by  oval  bordered  capfules, 
containing  one  roundifh  compreffed  feed,  which  ripens 
in  may.  The  leaves  not  coming  out  till  late  in  the 
fpring,  few  perfons  plant  this  tree  near  their  habita¬ 
tions. 

2.  Ulmus  fcabra.  The  Witch  Hazel,  or  rough  and 
very  broad-leaved  Elm  ;  by  fome  unfkilful  perfons 
called  the  Britilh  Elm.  (Ulmus  montana,  n.  3.)  This 
grows  naturally  in  the  north  of  England  where  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  Witch  Hazel,  from  the  refemblance  of 
the  young  fhoots  and  leaves  to  thofe  of  Hazel.  They 
are  fix  inches  long,  and  almoft  four  broad.  It  grows 
to  a  great  fize  :  the  bark  of  the  young  fhoots  is  very 
fmooth  and  tough,  of  a  yellowifh  brown  colour  with 
lpots  of  white.  The  flowers  grow  in  clufters  towards 
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the  end  of  the  twigs;  they  have  long  leafy  calyxes  of  4 
green  colour,  and  appear  in  the  fpring  before  the  leaves  ' 
the  feeds  ripen  at  the  end  of  may.  The  wood  is  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  the  firft  fort. 

[This,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn,  (filva,  b.  1.  c.  4.  §.  5.)  has 
a  more  fcabrous  harlh  leaf,  but  very  large,  it  becomes 
an  hu'gh  tree,  and  is  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Witch 
Hazel  in  our  Statute  Books,  as  ferving  formerly  to 
make  long  Bowes  of.  The  timber  is  not  fo  good  as 
the  firft  more  vulgar ;  but  the  bark  at  time  of  year, 
will  ferve  to  make  a  coarfe  baft-rope  with. 

This  fort  is  not  proper  for  hedge-rows,  but  for 
woods.  There,  being  planted  near  each  other,  in- 
ftead  of  throwing  out  their  monftrous  arms,  they  will 
alpire,  and  carry  up  a  noble  trunk  to  a  vaft  height".] 

3.  Ulmus  fativa.  Small-leaved  or  Englifh  Elm; 
(by  fome  called  Cornilh  Elm.)  The  flovvers  are  of  a 
purplilh  red  colour,  and  generally  appear  the  beginning 
of  march  ;  but  Mr.  Miller  fays  that  he  could  never  ob- 
ferve  any  feeds  upon  this  fort.  It  is  a  variety  of  the  firft. 

4.  Ulmus  glabra.  Smooth-leaved  Witch  Elm. 
(called  by  Evelyn  the  French  Elm.  U.  montana  (3, 
n.  3.)  It  is  very  common  in  feveral  parts  of  Hert- 
fordlhire,  Effex  and  other  north-eaft  counties :  grows 
to  a  large  tree  and  is  much  efteemed.  The  branches 
fpread  out  like  thofe  of  the  firft  tort.  The  leaves  are 
ovate,  fharply  ferrate,  fmoother  than  the  other  forts, 
and  do  not  appear  till  the  middle  or  end  of  may ;  for 
which  reafon  it  is  feldom  planted  near  habitations. 

[Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  the  leaves  are  thicker  and  more 
florid,  glabrous  and  fmooth,  delighting  in  lower  and 
moifter  grounds,  where  it  will  fometimes  rife  to  above  an 
hundred  feet  in  height,  and  a  prodigious  growth,  in  lefts 
than  an  age ;  myfelf  having  feen  one  planted  by  the  hand 
of  a  countefs  living  not  long  fince,  which  was  near 
twelve  feet  in  compafs,  and  of  an  height  proportion- 
able0.] 

5.  Ulmus  hollandica.  The  Dutch  Elm.  (U.  fu- 
berofa,  n.  2.)  It  was  brought  from  Holland  in  the 
beginning  of  king  William’s  reign ;  was  for  fome 
time  a  falhionable  tree,  and  was  recommended  for 
its  quick  growth.  It  was  in  great  requeft  for  forming 
hedges  in  gardens,  for  which  purpofe  it  was  one  of  the 
moft  improper  trees  that  could  be  chofen,  on  account 
of  its  very  ftrong  irregular  fhoots,  which  are  diftant  from 
each  other.  The  leaves  are  very  large  and  rough, 
and  the  branches  being  covered  with  a  fungous  bark, 
when  the  hedges  were  fheared,  they  appeared  naked 
the  whole  fummer  after.  The  wood  of  this  tree  being 
good  for  nothing,  it  is  almoft  banifhed  this  country. 

6.  Ulmus  minor.  The  fmooth  narrow-leaved  Elm  ; 
by  fome  called  the  Upright  Elm;  by. others  the  Ifiifh 
Elm.  The  branches  have  a  fmooth  grayifh  bark,  and 
grow  erect.  The  leaves  are  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh  Islm,  and  are 
fmoother :  they  are  later  in  coming  out  in  the  fpring, 
but  continue  longer  in  autumn.  It  is  found  in  hedge¬ 
rows  in  feveral  parts  of  England  :  [and  feems  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  fmooth-leaved  Elm,  n.  3.  (3. 

Mr.  Hanbury  enumerates  feven  forts  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Elm.  1.  The  true  Englifh  Elm.  2.  The  nar¬ 
row-leaved  Cornifh  Elm.  3.  The  Dutch  Elm.  4.  The 
black  Worcefterfhire  Elm.  5.  The  narrow-leaved 
Wych  Elm.  6.  The  Broad-leaved  Wych  Elm.  7.  The 
upright  Wych  Elm. 

He  obferves  however  that  it  would  be  endlefs  to 
enumerate  all  the  forts,  (or  rather  varieties),  having 
counted  more  than  twenty  in  woods  and  hedges. 

Upon  which  Mr.  Marfhall  juftly  remarks,  that  al¬ 
though  we  fee,  among  cultivated  Elms,  individuals 
widely  different  from  each  other,  yet  every  man  who 
has  attended  clofely  to  thefe  trees  as  they  grow  in  diffe¬ 
rent  foils  and  fituations,  muff  have  obferved  fuch  a 
chain  of  intermediate  varieties,  as  renders  it  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  diftinguifh  them  fpecifically  ;  and  mull  fre¬ 
quently  have  met  with  an  individual,  which  he  was 
puzzled  to  find  a  name  for.  He  allows  however  that 
we  cannot  deferibe  more  than  two  obvioufly  diftant 
varieties,  (or  fpecies  as  our  modern  Englifh  botanifts 
think  them  to  be.)  Thefe  he  calls  1.  The  Coarfe- 
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,  ,  p.m .  the  Chefnuc- leaved,  the  broad-leaved,  the 

Wycf  Elm.’  or  the  North-country  Elm.  (Out  Ultras 

“T  The  Fine-leaved  Elm  ;  the  Hazel-leaved,  Nar- 
row-leaved,  or  South-country  Elm,  (Our  Ulmus  cam- 

^  If  we  examine,  he  fays,  the  extremes  of  the  chain  of 
varieties,  we  lhall  find  two  very  different  m  their  general 
appearance,  and  fufficiently  diftinct  to  be  confi  ere  as 
diftin&fpecies.  The  leaf  of  the  one  is  nearly  oval,  with  an 
obtufe  lance-like  point;  that  of  the  other  is  nearly  cir¬ 
cular,  faving  a  narrow  (lender  point,  growing  as  it 
were  out  of  the  periphery  of  the  circle.  I  he  mem¬ 
brane  of  the  one  is  grofs  and  rigid,  of  the  other  compa¬ 
ratively  thin,  delicate  and  fupple  :  when  held  againff  a 
(Iron0- light,  the  former  appears  opake ;  thelattei  compa¬ 
ratively  tranfparent.  The  nerves  of  that  are  ftronger,  fee 
clofer,  and  run  more  parallel :  of  this  more  (lender, 
fewer’  in  number,  and  dividing  more  into  branches. 
That,  in  its  general  appearance,  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  leaf  of  the  Chefnut;  this,  a  very  ftrong 
one  to  that  of  the  Hazell.  The  branches  of  the 
Coarfe-leaved  fort  are  clear,  ftraight  and  (lender,  with 
a  filvery  bark  :  thofe  of  the  fine-leaved  are  more  divi¬ 
ded,  run  fhorter  lengths,  and  are  covered  with  a  lefs 
delicate  bark.  The  general  tendency  of  the  latter  is 
more  upright,  being  eafily  trained  to  a  greater  length 
of  item  :  that  of  the  former  is  to  divide  into  fpreading 
arms,  and  when  attempted  to  be  trained  up  with  a 
tall  ftraight  ftem,  generally  grows  (looping  with  a 
nodding  head  like  the  panicle  of  an  oat.  The  Coarfe- 
leaved  ^Elm  matures  its  feed  in  this  ifland,  and  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  native:  the  Fine-leaved  feldom  if  ever  per¬ 
fects  its  feed  with  us,  and  is  probably  an  exotic. 

The  Coarfe-leaved  Elm  will  grow  to  a  very  great 
fize.  Mr.  Marffam  mentions  a  Wych  Elm  by  Brad¬ 
ley  Church  in  Suffolk,  which  in  1754,  at  five  feet  high, 
meafured  twenty-five  feet  five  inches  and  a  half  round, 
and  in  1767,  twenty-fix  feet  three  inches. 

The  o-eneral  appearance  of  this  tree  fometimes 
comes  near  to  that  of  the  Oak  :  but  in  general  it  is 
liable  to  be  ragged,  rather  than  irregular,  and  in  point 
of  ornament  is  frequently  exceeded  by  the  Lime,  the 
Beech  and  the  Fine-leaved  Elm. 

The  whole  tribe  of  Elms  have  a  peculiar  excellency 
by  which  they  ftand  alone,  and  are  rendered  m  a  gieat 
mealure  independent  of  other  woods ;  namely,  their 
tenacity  or  adhefive  quality,  being  lefs  liable  to  be  fplit 
than  other  woods  :  this  renders  them  fingularly  ufefulfor 
many  important  purpofes.  The  keels  of  (hips  are  now 
almoft  univerfally  laid  with  Elm  ;  and  fometimes  the 
gunwales,  efpecially  of  (hips  of  wai,  are  made  of  this 
wood  ;  it  being  lefs  liable  to  fplinter  off  in  aftion  even 
than  Englifti  Oak  ;  as  keels  made  of  this  wood. are 
lefs  apt  to  fplit  in  taking  the  ground.  Another  very 
important  ufe  of  Elm  is  for  naves  of  carriage  wheels, 
both  of  ufe  and  pleafure.  There  is  a  fort  in  Y orkfture 
peculiarly  adapted  to  this  purpofe,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  Nave  Elm.  It’ is  of  the  coarfe-leaved  kind. 

The  Fine-leaved  Elm  will  alfo  grow  to  a  great 
height  and  confiderable  bulk.  Notwithftanding  we 
are°accuftomed  to  fee  the  hedge-row  Elms  trimmed  up 
to  mere  may-poles,  or  at  bed  with  clofe  afpiring  heads ; 
yet>  if  planted  fingly,  and  differed  to  form  their  own 
heads,  they  will  take  an  outline  equal  to  that  of  the 
Beech  or  Lime  :  and  where  an  immediate  objedl  or! 
fkrfeen  is  wanted  the  Elm  has  two  advantages;  it  may 
be  removed  when  of  a  great  fize,  and  its  growth  is 
quicker  than  that  of  any  other  tree  which  is  equally  orna¬ 
mental.  The  ufes  of  it  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Coarfe-leaved  kind  p. 

"VVe  now  turn  to  the  American  Elms,  which  are  not 
noticed  by  Mr.  Miller,  though  they  were  cultivated 
by  Mr.  James  Gordon  in  175 a;  that  is  fixteen  years 
before  the  lad  folio  edition  of  the  Dictionary  was  pub- 

fiflied. 

4-  Three  varieties  of  the  American  Elm  are  men¬ 
tioned  m  the  catalogue  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden 
at  Kew.  &  ; 


1,  The  Red  or  Canada  Elm,  which 
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native  country  to  a  vaft  fize.  The  leaves  are  ovat£,- 
wrinkled  and.fcabrous,  broader  than  thofe  of  our  Dutch 
or  Wych  Elms,  fmoother  and  of  a  much  more  lively 
green.  The  branches  are  red,  whence  it  has  the  name 
of  Red  Elm.  It  grows  very  fad  here q.  Gronovius 
diftinguifhes  it  from  the  White,  not  only  by  the  leaves, 
but  by  its  not  attaining  fo  great  a  height  or  thicknefs. 

2.  The  White  Elm  is  fo  named  from  the  whitenels 
of  the  branches.  The  leaves  are  fcabroUs,  but  oblong. 
Gronovius  deferibes  it  as  having  narrower  leaves  than 
the  red,  and  the  trunk  befet  at  intervals  with  twigs 
clofely  cluftered  together  below  the  boughs.  Boats 
are  made  from  the  bark  of  it.  Kalm  deferibes  the 
method  of  making  them  very  particularly.  He  fays 
that  the  White  and  Red  Elm  are  fo  called  from  the 
colour  of  the  wood r. 

3.  The  Drooping  or  Weeping  Elm;  diftingui(hed 
by  its  oblong  fmoothilh  leaves,  and  its  pendent 
branches. 

The  American  differs  from  the  European  Elm  in 
having  the  leaves  equally,  or  as  Gronovius  expreffes 
it  quite  fimply  or  fingly  ferrate. 

Gmrtner  deferibes  the  fruit  as  a  fuperior,  leafy-com- 
preffed,  obovate  capfule,  attenuated  into  the  peduncle 
which  is  guarded  by  the  permanent  calyx,  one-celled, 
valvelefs :  cell  in  the  centre  of  the  capfule,  fpongy  on 
the  outfide,  very  fmooth  within,  compreffed  like  a  lens. 
Seed  ovate,  pointed  at  the  end,  compreffed  like  a  lens, 
of  a  greenifh  bay  colour;  faftened  by  a  thread  which 
fprings  from  the  top  of  the  cell,  and  adheres  to  one 
margin  of  the  feed  to  the  very  bafe. 

Native  of  the  forefts  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of 
North  America. 

5.  The  Flornbeam-leaved  Elm  is  alfo  a  native  of 
North  America ;  and  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  James 
Gordon  in  1760. 

6.  In  fouthern  Ruflia,  the  Ulmus  pumila  often  con¬ 
tends  with  the  Oak  in  ftature.  The  branches  are. 
more  (lender  than  in  the  other  fpecies,  divaricating,  and 
of  a  grayifh  afh-colour.  Leaves  alternate,  fome 
fimply,  others  unequally,  others  again  doubly  ferrate, 
fmoother  than  in  U.  lrevis,  (our  campeftris  (3)  ;  equal 
or  unequal  at  the  bafe,  lefs  fo  however  than  in  the 
others,  and  the  petioles  a  little  longer :  both  petioles 
arid  twigs  are  fmooth.  Stipules  ruft- coloured,  mem- 
branaceous-briftle-fhaped.  Seeds  on  fhort  pe¬ 
duncles,  colledted  into  feftile  globular  umbels  ;  the  fur- 
rounding  membrane  is  almoft  orbicular,  cut  blit  not 
acuminate,  with  the  teeth  of  the  cut  very  (hortly 
curved  in  ;  it  is  fmooth,  very  tender,  and  finely  veined, 
pale  gray  :  the  feed  itfelf  is  alfo  gray  ;  and  ripens  in 
may,  if  not  fooner. 

Wood  very  hard,  and  tough,  gray,  remarkably 
waved  with  tranfverfe  lines  of  a  deeper  colour,  larger 
fibred,  and  when  expofed  to  the  air  becomes  yellower 
than  Oak,  and  is  preferable  to  it.  The  afhes  exported 
from  Riga  under  the  name  of  Waidajche  are  made  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  wood  of  this  and  other  Elms,  burnt  in 
brick  furnaces.  The  root  is  beautifully  variegated  and 
fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  turner,  &c.  The  bark  does  not 
readily  peel  off,  and  therefore  is  not  ufed  for  making 
ropes. 

A  variety  of  this  is  common,  with  both  young  and 
old  branches  winged  and  rendered  irregular  with  com¬ 
preffed  fungous  excrefcences  of  the  bark  varioufiy 
interrupted. 

Beyond  the  lake  Baikal,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  it 
differs  lels,  but  in  the  mountains  very  much,  from  the 
Ruffian.  The  branches  are  (lender,  wand-like,  whitifh- 
gray,  divaricating.  Leaves  frequent,  ('mail,  lanceolate, 
equal  at  the  bafe,  uniformly  ferrate,  the  ferratures  very 
feldom  cut.  Petioles  longifii,  fearcely  pubefeent. 
Stipules  membranaceous-fetaceous.  Seeds  (mailer  and 
whiter,  on  very  fhort  peduncles,  almoft  orbicular,  ex¬ 
cept  the  notch,  and  the  linear  procefs  by  which  they  arc 
inferted  into  rhe  calyx.  They  ripen  in  June.  . 

In  mountain  rocks  there  is  a  variety  with  (horter, 
thicker  branches,  winged  with  fungous  excrefcences 
of  the  bark.  When  Pallas  obferved  it  in  the  middle  of 
may,  it  was  in  flower  without  leaves  :  the  (lowers  du(ky 
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purple,  pubefcent,  fefffle,  in  fubfeffile  little  balls ;  with 
large,  twin,  pale  anthers,  edged  with  red. 

In  fandy  lands  on  the  contrary  the  trees  are  fmall, 
very  finely  branched,  with  fmall  leaves*  full  of  bladders 
formed  by  the  Chermes. 

The  leaves,  in  this  part  of  Ruffia,  are  fometimes  ufed 
as  a  luccedaneum  for  Tea. 

Befides  this,  Pallas  has  our  fmall-leaved  Elm,  (U. 
campeftris  (3),  which  he  names  Ulmus  laevis. — Ulmus 
campeftris,  our  common  Elm,  n.  i. — And  U.  hollan- 
dica  j  which- he  thinks  may  be  a  degenerate  variety  of 
the  campeftris 6  and  in  that  I  cannot  but  agree  with  him. 

7.  Trunk  ftraight  and  high;  Bark  a  little  fcabrous, 
of  a  dirty-gray  colour.  Branches  numerous,  fpreading 
fo  as  to  form  a  large  fhady  head.  Leaves  alternate, 
two-faced,  fhort-petioled,  ovate  (fometimes  cordate)  * 
entire,  imooth,  fhining  j  from  three  to  five  inches  long, 
and  about  two  broad.  Stipules  lanceolate,  falling. 
Flowers  hermaphrodite  and  male  mixed,  from  little 
gems  over  the  naked  branchlets.  Calyx  four,  five  or 
fix-leaved  :  leaflets  fpreading,  ljnall,  oval,  falling.  Fi¬ 
laments  feven,  eight,  or  nine,  exceedingly  fhort.  An¬ 
thers  linear,  ereCl,  two-lobed.  Germ  fuperior,  obo- 
vate,  emarginate,  compreffed.  Styles  two,  fhort,  in¬ 
curved,  permanent.  Stigmas  acute,  woolly.  Capfule 
pedicelled,  orbicular,  leafy,  compreffed,  emarginate, 
one-celled,  one-valved,  not  opening.  Seed  one.  The 
male  flowers  are  the  fame,  except  that  there  is  no  rudi¬ 
ment  of  a  piftil. 

The  firft  parts  of  the  flower  that  appear,  are  the  an¬ 
thers,  which  are  then  reddifh  ;  next  the  calyx  increafes, 
and  becomes  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  but  is  at  all 
limes  fmall,  and  if  not  looked  for,  may  pafs  unper¬ 
ceived. 

This  whole  leaved  Elm  is  a  very  large  timber  tree,  a 
native  of  the  Circar  mountains  ;  called  by  the  Telingas 
Naulie.  It  flowers  during  the  cold  feafon,  and  cafts 
its  leaves  about  the  clofe  of  the  wet  feafon  *  but  thefe 
come  out  again  in  march.  The  w'ood  is  by  the  natives 
reckoned  of  a  good  quality,  and  employed  for  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  ufes  *.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  the  forts  of  Elm  may  be  either  propagated  by 
layers  or  fuckers  taken  from  the  roots  of  the  old- 
trees,  the  latter  of  which  is  generally  praftifed  by  the 
nurfery  gardeners ;  but  as  thefe  are  often  cut  up  with 
indifferent  roots,  they  often  mifcarry,  and  render  the 
fuccefs  doubtful ;  whereas  thofe  which  are  propagated 
by  layers  are  in  no  hazard,  and  always  make  better 
roots,  and  come  on  falter  than  the  other,  and  flo  not 
fend  out  fuckers  from  their  roots  in  fuch  plenty,  for 
which  reafon  this  method  fhould  be  more  univerfally 
pradtifed.  And  fince  a  fmall  compals  of  ground 
filled  with  ftools  of  thefe  plants  will  be  fufficient  to 
furnilh  a  nurfery  of  a  confiderable  extent,  annually, 
with  layers  to  be  tranfplanted,  it  is  richly  worth  every 
perfon’s  while,  who  would  cultivate  thefe  trees,  to  allot 
a  fpot  of  ground  for  this  purpofe. 

The  bell  foil  for  fuch  a  nurfery  is  a  frefh  Hazel 
loam,  neither  too  light  and  dry,  nor  over  moift  and 
heavy ;  this  ground  fhould  be  well  trenched,  and  if  a 
little  rotten  dung  is  buried  therein,  it  will  be  of  fer- 
vice ;  in  doing  of  this  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
pick  out  all  the  roots  of  pernicious  weeds,  which,  if 
left  in  the  ground,  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
layers,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  fo  eafily  rooted  out  * 
then  having  laid  the  ground  level,  the  plants  mull  be 
planted  at  about  eight  feet  afunder  each  way.  The 
bell  feafon  for  this  work  is  in  autumn,  as  loon  as  the 
leaves  begin  to  decay,  that  they  may  take  root  before 
the  dry  weather  in  the  fpring  comes  on,  whereby  a 
great  expence  of  watering  them  will  be  faved  ;  for  if 
they  are  well  fettled  in  the  ground  before  the  dry 
weather,  they  will  require  little  more  than  to  mulch 
their  roots  to  keep  the  earth  from  drying. 

Thefe  plants  fhould  be  permitted  to  grow  rude  two 
years,  during  which  time  the  ground  between  fhould 
be  carefully  cleaned  and  dug  every  fpring,  by  which 
time  they  will  be  well  rooted  and  have  made  pretty 
ftrong  fhoots,  fo  that  they  may  be  laid  in  the  ground. 
The  manner  of  performing  this  being  already  de- 
3  Flora  Roffica.  1  Roxburgh* 
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leribed  in  the  article  Laying,  I  ihall  forbear  repeating 
it  in  this  place. 

When  thefe  layers  are  well  rooted,  which  will  be  in 
one  year,  they  fhould  be  taken  off,  and  tranfplanted 
out  into  a  nurfery,  which  fhould  be  upon  a  good  foil, 
and  well  prepared,  (as  before  for  the  ftools.)  The 
plants  fhould  be  planted  in  rows  about  four  feet  afun¬ 
der,  and  two  feet  diftance  plant  from  plant  in  the  rows. 
This  fhould  be  done  in  autumn  as  foon  as  the  leaves 
begin  to  decay,  and  if  there  is  fome  mulch  laid  upon 
the  furface  of  the  ground  about  their  roots,  it  will  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  being  hurt  by  froft  in  winter,  and 
from  drying  winds  in  fpring*  and  thereby  fecure  them 
from  all  hazard. 

The  following  Summer  the  ground  between  them 
fhould  be  conftantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  in 
autumn  they  fhould  be  pruned  up,  cutting  off  all 
ftrong  lateral  branches,  which*  if  left  on,  would  im¬ 
pede  their  upright  growth  j  but  there  muft  be  fome 
of  the  Smaller  fhoots  left  on  to  detain  the  fap*  in  order 
to  augment  the  ftems  of  the  trees ;  for  where  they  are. 
pruned  up  too  naked,  they  are  apt  to  grow  up  too 
flender  to  fupport  themfelves,  fo  that  their  heads  will 
recline  to  the  ground,  and  caufe  their  ftems  to  grow 
crooked. 

In  this  nurfery  they  may  remain  four  or  five  years*, 
obferving  conftantly  to  dig  the  ground  between  them 
every  fpring,  and  to  trim  them  as  before  direbled* 
which  will  promote  their  growth,  and  render  them 
ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant  out  where  they  are  to 
remain,  in  the  time  before  mentioned. 

All  forts  of  Elms,  the  Wych  excepted,  on  account  of 
the  large  arms  which  it  throws  out,  are  very  proper  to 
plant  in  hedge-rows,  upon  the  borders  of  fields,  where 
they  will  thrive  much  better  than  when  planted  in  a 
wood,  or  clofe  plantation,  and  their  fhade  will  not  be 
very  injurious  to  whatever  grows  under  them  5  but: 
when  thefe  trees  are  tranfplanted  out  upon  banks  after 
this  manner,  the  banks  fhould  be  well  wrought,  and 
cleared  from  all  other  roots*  otherwife  the  plants,  being 
taken  from  a  better  foil,  will  not  make  much  progrefs 
in  thefe  places.  About  michaelmas  will  be  a  good  time 
for  this  work,  for  the  reafons  before  affigned  *  but 
when  they  are  planted,  there  fhould  be  fome  Itakes  fixed 
in  by  them,  to  which  they  fhould  be  faftened  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  being  difplaced  by  the  winds,  -and  part  of 
their  heads  fhould  be  taken  off  before  they  are  planted* 
which  will  alfo  be  of  ufe  in  preventing  their  being 
eafily  overturned  by  winds  ;  but  by  no  means  fhould 
their  leading  fhoot  be  flopped,  nor  the  branches  tooi 
clofely  cut  off*  for  if  there  are  not  fome  fhoots  left  orr 
to.  draw  and  attraCl  the  fap,  they  will  be  in  danger  of 
mifearrying. 

Thefe  trees  are  alfo  proper  to  plant  at  a  diftance 
from  a  garden  or  building  to  break  the  violence  of 
winds,  for  which  purpofe  there  is  not  any  tree  more  ufe- 
ful,  for  they  may  be  trained  up  in  form  of  a  hedo-e, 
keeping  them  cut  every  year,  which  will  caufe  them  to 
grow  very  clofe  and  handfome  to  the  height  of  forty 
or  fifty  feet,  and  be  a  great  protection  againft  the 
fury  of  winds  j  but  they  fhould  not  be  planted  too  near 
a  garden,  where  fruit  trees  or  other  plants  are  placed* 
becaufe  the  roots  of  the  Elms  run  fuperficially  near 
the  top  of  the  ground  to  a  great  diftance*  and  will 
intermix  with  the  roots  of  the  other  trees,  and  deprive 
them  of  nourifhment  j  nor  fhould  they  be  planted  near 
gravel  or  grafs  walks,  which  are  defigned  to  be  well 
kept,  bccaufe  the  roots  will  run  into  them*  and  fend 
forth  fuckers  in  great  plenty,  which  will  deface  the 
walks,  and  render  them  unfightly. 

But  for  large  gardens,  where  fhade  is  required,  there 
is  fcarcely  any  tree  fo  proper  for  that  purpofe,  beincr 
eafy  to  remove  when  grown  to  a  confiderable  fize,  fo 
that  a  perfon  who  is  willing  to  have  his  plantations 
for  fhade  in  a  fhort  time,  may  procure  trees  of  near 
one  foot  circumference  in  their  trunk,  which  will  be 
in  little  danger  of  fucceeding,  provided  they  are  re¬ 
moved  with  care.  And  thefe  will  take- root*  and  grow 
very  well,  though  not  fo  well  as  young  plants,  which 
is  what  few  other  forts  of  trees  will  do  ;  but  then  they 
fhould.be  fuch  trees  as  have  been  thus  regularly  train¬ 
ed  up  in  a  nurfery,  and  have  good  roots,  and  not  fuch 
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as  Are  taken  out;  of  hedge-rows  (as  is  by  fom6  prac- 
tifed,)  which  feldom  rife  with  any  tolerable  roots  and 
confequently  often  niifeatry  ;  and  this  has  been  the 
occafion  of  fo  mahy  plantations  of  thefe  trees  failing, 
for  although  fomfe  of  them  may  live  a  few  years,  yet 
few  of  them  are  of  long  duration,  and  they  rarely  in- 
creafe  much  in  their  items,  but  frequently  grow  hol¬ 
low,  their  heart  decaying  firit,  fo  that  they  are  fup- 
ported  only  by  their  bark  or  fhell,  for  a  few  years,  and 
the  firft  fevere  winter,  or  very  dry  fummer,  they  are 
generally  deftroyed. 

But  although  I  have  faid,  that  Elms  which  are  train¬ 
ed  up  in  a  nurfery  may  be  removed  with  fafety,  at  a 
larger  fize  than  moil  other  trees,  yet  I  would  not  have 
it  underitood  that  by  this  I  would  recommend  the 
planting  of  them  when  large,  for  if  people  would 
have  a  little  patience  when  they  plant,  and  never  plant 
any  of  thefe  trees  which  are  more  than  four  or  five 
inches  in  the  girt  of  their  flems,  they  will  in  a  few 
years  become  better  trees  than  any  of  thofe  which  are 
tranfplanted  of  a  much  larger  growth,  and  they  will 
always  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize  j  befides,  they  are 
much  more  eafily  removed,  and  do  not  require  to  be 
fo  ftrongly  fupported,  nor  is  there  much  danger  of 
the  young  trees  mifearrying  j  therefore  it  is  much  more 
eligible  to  make  choice  of  young  thriving  trees  (but 
not  out  of  a  better  foil  than  that  where  they  are  to  be 
planted,)  and  never  to  plant  any  large  trees,  unlefs 
where  a  fmall  number  may  be  wanted  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  /hade,  and  in  fuch  cafes  it  is  always  proper  to 
plant  fome  young  trees  amongft  the  large  ones,  to  fuc- 
ceed  them  when  they  fail. 

In  planting  of  thefe  trees  great  care  mull  be  taken 
not  to  bury  their  roots  too  deep,  which  is  very  injuri¬ 
ous  to  them,  efpecialJy  if  they  are  planted  on  a  moift 
loam  or  clay  j  in  which  cafe,  if  the  clay  is  near  the 
furface,  it  will  be  the  bell  way  to  raife  the  ground,  in 
a  hill,  where  each  tree  is  to  be  planted,  which  will 
advance  their  roots  above  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fo  that  they  will  not  be  in  danger  of  rotting  in  winter 
with  moifture. 


When  thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  fuckers  taken 
from  the  foot  of  old  trees,  they  are  commonly  laid 
into  the  ground  in  rows  pretty  clofe  together  in  beds, 
where  in  dry  weather,  they  may  be  frequently  water 
ed  to  encourage  their  putting  out  roots.  In  thefe  beds 
they  are  left  commonly  two  years,  by  which  time 
thife  that  live  wll  be  rooted  (though  a  great  many  of 
them  generally  die  ;)  they  then  are  tranfplanted  into 
the  nurfery,  and  managed  as  has  been  directed  for 
the  layers. 

There  are  fome  who  raife  the  Witch  Elm  from  feeds 
which  it  generally  produces  in  great  plenty,  and  they  are 
ripe  in  may ;  thele  Ihould  be  fown  upon  a  bed  of  frefh 
loamy  earth,  and  gently  covered.  In  dry  weather 
they  Ihould  be  watered,  and  if  the  bed  is  lhaded  from 
the  violent  heat  of  the  lun,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice 
to  the  leeds  (for  I  always  obferve  the  plants  to  come 
up  better  in  the  fhade,  than  when  expofed  to  the  fun. ) 
When  the  plants  come  up,  they  Ihould  be  carefully 
cleared  from  weeds,  and  after  they  have  flood  two 
years  in  the  feed-bed,  they  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  into 
the  nurfery,  where  they  mufl  be  managed  as  the  former. 

W  hen  we  view  many  of  the  late  plantations  which 
have  been  made  in  parks  and  gardens  within  forty 
years  pad,  at  a  very  great  expence,  and  obferve  the 
lutle  progrefs  they  have  made,  it  is  enough  to  deter 
otners  rom  attempting  to  make  plantations  of  this 

I*?  5  rT’f  §reat  ParC  of  the  trees  have  been  taken 
nn  and  from  places  where  they  have 

few  L?  ?  d;V°°tS  0f  oId  trees>  the7  had  but 
fuch  of  the  t-and  th°/e  "0t  hjtnifhed  with  fibres,  fo 
fcarce  anv  ,  ^  f  Urvived  their  removal  have  made 
which  hid^0216^  5  and  1  havefeen  many  plantations 
Z  r a  ube  \gr°-n8  ten>  twelve,  or  more  years 

by  in  a  r'T  and  {°™: 

not  extended  i  fummer  ;  for,  as  their  roots  had 

and  thou  oh  they  T  ^  ,?rounci>  the  trees  were  weak, 

a  fevere  1>ofi-  nkept  a  ^  yet  v/ere  not  able  t0  refift 
were  in  J t'  *  §reat  droughU  but  the  planters 
profneft  fn  i  ^  and  ™.ted  immediate  fhade  and 
P  olpeft,  f0  ln  order  to  obtain  thefe,  purfued  a  method 
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iri  which  they  could  never  hope  to  have  either,  in  any 
degree  of  perfe&ion  ;  whereas  if  they  had  planted  tree^ 
no  bigger  in  their  Hems  than  a  man’s  thumb,  in  ten  or 
twelve  years  time  they  would  have  had  both,  with  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  an  annual  progrefs  of  their  trees,  at  a 
time  when  their  large-planted  trees  are  decaying. 

I  have  feen  fome  expenfive  plantations  of  this  kind, 
which  haVe  feemed  to  fucceed  for  two  or  three  years, 
by  making  ftrong  fhoots  moll  part  of  the  length  of 
their  ftems,  which  has  greatly  deceived  their  planters, 
who  did  not  doubt  but  their  trees  were  out  of  danger, 
but  in  a  few  years  after,  they  found  mofl  of  their 
tops  decay,  and  their  hearts  were  rotting  apace,  fo 
became  hollow ;  and  although  they  continued  to  put 
out  lateral  fhoots,  yet  their  flems  never  increafed  in  fize. 

In  fome  plantations  made  in  the  fame  place  a  few  yean 
after,  with  trees  not  a  tenth  part  fo  large  as  the  former, 
they  are  now  more  than  double  the  fize  of  the  lanjc 
ones,  and  in  a  moil  thriving  flate,  whereas  the  others 
do  little  more  than  juft  keep  alive  ;  therefore  I  advife 
every  perfon,  who  wifhes  to  have  his  trees  thrive 
and  become  large,  to  plant  them  young,  which  may 
be  performed  for  a  Very  lmall  fum,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  other. 

Another  piece  of  advice  may  be  alfo  neceffary  here, 
which  is  not  to  top  or  cut  the  trees,  as  is  too  much 
prailifed  near  London,  which  not  only  impedes  their 
growth,  but  occafions  their  decaying  foon. 

[In  order  to  raife  the  Elm  from  feed,  gather  the 
feeds  arthe  beginning  of  june  ;  fpread  them  in  a  dry 
place  for  a  few  days.  Mark  out  beds  four  feet  wide, 
with  alleys  between  them  a  foot  and  half  or  rwo  feet 
broad.  Sow  the  feeds  thinly  over  the  beds,  arid  cover 
them  with  thin  mould  near  half  an  inch  thick.  Hoop 
the  beds  in  order  to  cover  them  with  mats  occafionally 
in  hot  weather  ;  when  they  mull  alfo  be  fometimes  re- 
frelhed  with  water.  In  about  a  month  many  of  the 
young  plants  will  appear,  and  the  reft  the  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing.  Uncover  the  beds  in  cloudy  or  Ihowery  wea¬ 
ther  ;  and  take  the  mats  wholly  away  about  the  end 
of  auguft,  that  the  plants  may  be  hardened  againft 
winter.  In  oftober  or  the  fpring  following,  the  plants 
may  be  taken  out  of  the  feed-bed,  and  planted  in  a 
nurfery  in  rows  three  feet  afunder,  and  each  plant  at 
eighteen  inches  diftance,  there  to  remain,  with  the 
ufual  care  of  digging  and  hoeing,  till  planted  out  where 
they  are  to  remain,  which  may  be  done  at  almoft  any 
age,  efpecially  if  they  are  removed  every  two  or  three 
years u. 

Mr.  Boutcher  recommends  the  feeds  to  be  well 
dried  and  kept  in  bags,  and  not  to  be  fown  till  the 
february  following.  But  I  have  found  them  to  rife 
very  readily,  when  fown  in  a  fhady  border,  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe ;  without  any  particular  attention,  ex¬ 
cept  keeping  the  border  clean. 

All  forts  of  Elms  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  grafting 
upon  the  broad-leaved  Wych  Elm.  Thefe  may  be 
raifed  from  feed,  and  when  they  have  been  two  years 
in  the  nurfery  will  be  of  proper  fize  to  receive  the 
graft.  The  beginning  of  march  is  the  beft  time  for 
the  work,  (Mr.  Hanbury  fays  the  laft  week  in  january;) 
and  they  are  to  be  grafted  only  two  inches  above  the 
root,  fo  that  the  clay  may  be  wholly  covered,  to  guard 
againft  froft.  This  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  valuable  im¬ 
provement  of  the  Englifh  Elm,  which  will  thus  arrive 
at  timber  many  years  fooner  than  trees  raifed  by  layers, 
and  grow  to  a  greater  fize  ;  the  Wych  Elm  being  the 
largeft  fort,  and  growing  the  fafteft*.  Mr.  Hanbury 
has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  mode  of  per¬ 
forming  this  operation.  Mr.  Boutcher  recommends 
thefe  grafted  trees  for  walks,  lawns  or  avenues ;  be- 
caufe  they  produce  few  or  no  fuckers.  Tie  alfo  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  variegated  varieties  may  be  grafted  on 
the  plain  ones,  or  may  be  propagated  from  layers ;  but 
that  in  order  to  preferve  the  variegation,  they  fhould 
be  planted  on  a  poor  light  foil. 

Mr.  Marlhall  obferves,  that  an  error  prevails  re- 
fpe<5ting  the  Elm,  that  it  will  not  fiourifh  in  clofe  plan¬ 
tations.  Whereas  how  often  do  we  fee  two  Elms 
Handing  clofe  together,  both  equally  well  Hemmed, 

“  Hanbury  and  Hunter.  *  Hunter  and  Hanbury. 

Indeed 
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Indeed  the  ihoots  of  the  Elm  will  interweave  with  each 
other  in  a  manner  we  feldom  fee  in  any  other  fort  of 
tree.  ^  In  groups  and  clofe  groves  we  fee  them  thrive 
abundantly.  We  muft  remark  however,  that  their 
fterm  then  running  up  clean,  and  in  a  great  meafure 
free  from  fide  fhoots,  the  timber  is  different  from  that 
which  is  raifed  in  more  expofed  fituations;  where  the 
lateral  fhoots  being  numerous  and  lopped  off  from  time 
to  time,  the  ftems  become  knotty ;  by  which  means  the 
natural  tenacity,  in  which  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
Elm  timber  confifts,  is  confiderably  increafed y. 

The  American  Elms  produce  plenty  of  feeds  in  their 
native  country ;  but  they  feldom  arrive  frefli ;  the 
readiefi:  way  therefore  to  propagate  them  here  is  from 
layers.  They  may  alfo  be  grafted  on  Englifh,  Wych 
or  Dutch  flocks2. 

The  time  for  felling  the  Elm  is  from  november  and 
december  to  february. 

Ulmus.  See  Celt  is. 

ULVA. 

Lin.  gin.  Schreb.  n.  1670.  Dill.  gen. 

Claff.  24.  5.  Cryptogamia  Alga;. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Fruftifications  are  fmall  globules  difperfed  through  a 

pellucid  membranaceous  or  gelatinous  fubflance,  or 

frond.  See  1Voodward,in  Linn,  tranj.  3.  48. 

species. 

Fourteen  lpecies  are  enumerated  in  Murray’s  edition 
of  Syflema  Vegetabilium.  Withering  has  twenty-fix 
britifh  fpecies :  two  of  them  he  has  figured ;  and  he  has 
defcribed  them  all.  For  what  is  new  fince  Dillenius 
and.Hudfon,  we  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Stackhoufe, 
Major  Yelley,  and  Mr.  Woodward. 

U.  pruniformis  a  fingular  fpecies,  is  figured  in  Eng- 
lifh  botany,  t.  968.  It  grows  on  aquatic  plants  under 
water,  and  is  of  various  fizes  from  a  pea  to  a  bullace 
plum,  of  a  dull  olive  green  :  the  fkin  is  flefhy  or  gela¬ 
tinous,  enveloping  a  mafs  of  pale  foft  pulp,  in  which 
Linneus  obferved  the  minute  feeds.  He  has  defcribed 
it  well  m  Flora  Suecica.  Mr.  Stackhoufe  is  of  opinion, 
that  neither  this  nor  the  pififormis  properly  belong  to 
this  genus. 

U.  diaphana,  figured  in  the  fame  work,  t.  263,  is 
another  fingular  production,  with  the  appearance  of 
pale  barley-fugar.  The  whole  fubflance  abounds  with 
minute  feeds. 

U.  atomaria  is  defcribed  by  Mr.  Woodward  in  the 
Tranfadlions  of  the  Linntean  Society;  and  figured  in 
Englifh  Botany,  t.  419.  It  fpreads  out  like  a  fan,  and 
is  divided  like  a  hand,  not  down  to  the  bafe ;  of  an 
olive  brown.  The  feeds  are  very  minute,  of  a  darker 
colour,  and  difpofed  fomewhat  irregularly  in  numerous 
tranfverfe  concentric  lines  or  flripes. — This  is  not  in 
Withering. 

U.  ligulata,  alfo  defcribed  by  Mr.  Woodward,  and 
figured  in  Englifh  Botany,  t.  420.  The  fronds  are 
five  or  fix  inches  high,  flat  and  branched  ;  branches 
dilated  fomewhat  forked  with  obtufe  angles ;  termi¬ 
nated  and  fringed  with  ligulate  or  flrap-fhaped  feg- 
ments.  The  fubflance  is  femipellucid,  of  a  brightifh 
red.  Seeds  very  minute,  fcattered  feparately,  through¬ 
out  the  fubflance  of  the  frond  ;  which  diflinguifhes  it 
from  Fucus  ciliatus  and  palmatus. 

U.  LaCluca  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  Oyfler- 
green.  It  is  thin,  pellucid,  and  of  a  fine  green. 

U.  palmata  is  the  Dullefh  of  the  Irifh ;  Dills  of  the 
Scotch  ;  Dulls  or  Dulfe  in  Northumberland.  Variouf- 
ly  cut  like  a  hand  expanded  :  it  is  thin,  pellucid,  green 
or  reddifh.  Being  foaked  in  frefh  water,  it  is  eaten 
either  boiled  or  dried,  and  in  the  latter  flate  has  fome- 
thing  of  a  violet  flavour.  It  is  fold  in  the  flreets  of 
Dublin,  being  dried,  and  is  faid  to  fweeten  the  breath 
and  kill  worms.  The  poor  in  the  north  of  Ireland  eat 
it  boiled. 

U.  incraffata  figured  in  Englifh  botany,  t.  967.  Ge¬ 
latinous  and  flippery,  grafs-green.  Found  on  Hypnum 
riparium,  and  the  flalks  of  Horfe-tail  in  ponds  and 
ditches. 

U.  fiflulofa  and  purpurafcens  are  both  figured  in 

7  Planting,  vol.  1.  p.  147.  Wobdlands.  3  Boutcher. 
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Englifh  Botany,  t.  642  and  641.  and  are  defcribed  br 
Mr.  Woodward  in  the  Linnman  Tranfadlions,  vol.  3. ' 

A  iufficient  idea  of  this  genus  may  be  obtained  from 
the  above  hints  and  references.  Mofl  of  the  fpecies 
are  maritime  plants ;  but  fome  are  found  in  frefli 
waters,  and  a  few  on  land.  For  more  complete  ih- 
t  formation,  See  Woodward  in  Linn,  tranf.  -p  46. 

Umar r.  See  Geoffroya. 

Umbellifera.  See  Peucedanum  &  Cicuia . 

Umbilicus.  See  Cotyledon. 

Umbrella  Tree.  See  Magnolia. 

U  INC  ARIA.  (So  named,  from  the  hooked  -prickles  on  the 
ftem ,  in  the  Jecond fpecies.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  311.  Ourouparia,  Aubl.  t.  68. 
v.  Juff.  209. 

Clafl.  3.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one -leafed,  tubular,  widened  at  top,  five¬ 
toothed;  teeth  fharpifh,  equal. 

wor.  one-petalled,  lalver-fhaped  :  tube  narrow,  longer 
than  the  calyx:  border  five-cleft:  ferments  roundifh, 
villofe  without. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fnort,  inferted  into  the  tube 
below  the  orifice.  Anthers  oblong,  in  the  mouth  of 
the  tube. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  faftencd  to  the  bottom  of  the 
calyx,  crowned  with  a  gland.  Style  capillary,  longer 
than  the  Corolla.  Stigma  oblong  two-grooved. 

Per.  two-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  faflened  to  the  partition. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  '  falver-fhaped.  Germ  crowned  with  a  gland. 

Stigma  two-grooved.  Peric.  two-celled;  many- 

feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Uncaria  inermis. 

Willd.  in  UJleri  deleft.  2.  1 99.  t.  3.  \ 

Nauclea  africana.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  929, 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  acuminate,  fern  unarmed. 

2.  Uncaria  aculeata. 

Willd.  in  Ufi.  deleft.  2.  200. 

U.  guianenfis.  Gmel.fyjl,  370. 

Nauclea  aculeata.  Willd.  fpec.  1.  929. 

Ourouparia  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  177.  t.  68. 
Leaves  ovate  acute ,  fern  prickly. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  On  a  more  accurate  examination  of  this  plant, 
fays  Willdenow,  I  perceived  that  the  receptacle  is  hairy, 
and  the  germ  inferior.  It  differs  from  Nauclea  parvi- 
folia,  which  it  refembles  very  much,  in  having  wider 
leaves,  more  ovate,  and  acuminate  ;  the  calyx  dilated, 
oblcurely  five-toothed,  the  teeth  roundifh,  not  fharpifh  ; 
the  flamens  longer  than  the  tube  of  the  corolla,  reflex¬ 
ed  and  hanging  down :  and  in  the  heads  being  fub- 
feflile.  Native  of  Guinea. 

2.  Stem  four-cornered,  befet  with  large  oppofite 
prickles,  which  are  recurve-hooked,  and  compreffed. 
The  germ  is  truly  inferior.  Native  of  the  rorefls  of 
Guiana a. 

This  genus  \s  now  merged  in  that  of  Nauclea :  and 
that  according  to  Willdenow,  fcarcely  differs  from 
Cephalanthus,  except  in  the  number  of  parts  in  the 
frublification. 

Unedo.  See  Arbutus. 

Ltnguis  Cati.  See  Mimofa. 

Unifolium.  See  Convallaria. 

UNI  OLA.  ( Dimin.  from  the  union  of  the  glumes. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  85.  Reich,  n.  91.  Schreb.  n  11$.. 
Juff.  32. 

Claff.  3.  2.  Triandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Gramina.  Gr  amine  a  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Glume  many-flowered,  many-valved:  valves  im¬ 
bricate  in  a  double  row,  awl-fhaped,  compreffed,  navi¬ 
cular,  keeled,  one  clofed  over  the  other :  the  laft  pair 
many-flowered,  containing  an  ovate  flatted  Spikelet, 
fharp  at  the  edge. 

Cor.  two-valved :  valves  lanceolate-compreffed,  like 

3  Willdenow, 
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thofe  of  the  calyx  j  the  inner  valve  furpaffing  the  other 

Stam^  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  oblong, 
linear. 

Pfsx.  Gem  conical.  Styles  two,  ereft,  fimple.  Stigmas 
pubefcent. 

Per.  none.  Corolla  inclofes  the  feed. 

Seed  one,  ovate-oblong. 

,  ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER* 

Cal.  many-valved.  Spikelet  ovate  keeled. 

SPECIES. 

I.  Uniola  paniculata. 

Lin.  [pec.  103.  Reich.  1.  195.  Willd.  1.40 6.  hort. 
cliff.  23.  Gron.  virg.  136. 

Gramen  myloicophorum  oxyphyllon  carolinianum. 

P/a*,  phyt.  t.  32. /.  6.  Catejb.  car.  1.  t.  32. 

P articled,  Jpikelets  ovate. 

1.  Uniola  mucronata. 

Lin.Jpec.  104.  Reich.  1.  196.  Willd.  1.  406. 
Spike  djjlich,  Jpikelets  ovate ,  calyxes  fomewhat  awned. 

3.  Uniola  fpicata. 

Lin.Jpec.  104.  Reich.  1.  196.  Willd.  1.  406. 
Gramen  parvum  maritimum  fpicatum,  foliis  angutlis 
rigidis.  Clayt.  507. 

Subjpiked ,  leaves  rolled  in  rigid. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Carolina.  Called  there 
Sea-fide  Oat. 

2.  Culm  a  foot  high,  even.  Leaves  narrow,  fmooth, 
with  ftriated  fneaths.  Spike  compofed  of  eleven  or 
twelve  alternate,  diftich,  fubfeffile,  ovate,  fmooth 
flowers,  each  having  feven  florets.  Calyx  mucronate 
almoft  into  an  awn.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

3.  Culm  a  Ipan  high,  with  alternate  rigid  leaves, 
rolled  in  and  mucronate.  Panicle  very  fmall,  fqueez- 
ed  fo  dole  that  there  is  fcarcely  any  jfign  of  pedicels, 
all  directed  one  way.  Calyx  and  glumes  keeled,  with 
four  florets.  Native  of  North  America  on  the  coaftb. 

Uniola.  See  Briza  and  Pea. 

UNONA  (So  named  from  the  union  of  the  anthers  upon 
the  germ.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  yy-j.fuppl.  44.  fuff.  283. 

Clafl.  13.  7.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Coadunata.  Anonae  Julf. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved,  very  fmall,  acute,  preffed 
clofe. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  lanceolate,  feffile,  gibbous  at  the  bafe 
on  the  outfide,  at  the  fame  time  excavated  within 
into  the  fhape  of  a  pitcher. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  very  numerous,  oblong, 
collected  into  a  ball  within  the  pitcher  of  the  corolla. 
Pist.  Germs  many,  feffile.  Styles  about  ten,  briftle- 
ffiaped,  approximating,  rather  longer  than  the  anthers. 
Stigma. 

Per.  Berries  many,  pedicelled,  ovate,  gibbous,  jointed 
like  a  necklace. 

Seeds  two  or  three,  ovate,  very  fmooth,  one  above  the 
other. 

Obs.  Very  nearly  allied  to  Xylopia  and  Annona ,  Linn, 
alfo  to  Uvaria ,  to  which  it  is  united  by  Swartz. 
But  Willdenow  keeps  them feparate. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Pet.  6.  Berries  two  or  three- 
feeded,  jointed  like  a  necklace. 

SPECIES. 

r.  Unona  difereta. 

Fin.  fyft.  509.  Willd.  2.  1271  .fuppl.  270.  Vahl. 
fymb.  2.  63. 

Leaves  lanceolate  filky  beneath. 

2.  Unona  tomentofa. 

Fin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1271. 

Uefinos  cochinchinenfis.  Lour,  cochinch.  352.  ed 
I  f  did.  4  31. 

Leaves  lanceolate  tomentofe. 

3.  Unona  difcolor. 

F.nffpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1271.  Vahl.  fymb.  2.  63.  /. 

b  Linn.  fpeo.  ;< 
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Defmos  chinenfis.  Lour,  cochinch.  352.  ed.  Will.  431. 
Leaves  ovate -oblong fmooth  on  both  fides. 

4.  Unona  concolor. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  127!. 

Uvaria  zevlanica.  Aubl.guian.  1.605./.  24 3- 
Leaves  oblong  acuminate  fmooth  on  both  fides  concolor,  pe¬ 
duncles  two-flowered. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  tree  with  wand-like  narrow  flexile 
branches.  Leaves  two-faced  alternate  refembling  thofe 
of  the  Privet,  fmooth  quite  entire  a  finger’s  length,  on 
very  ffiort  petioles.  Pedicels  of  the  berries  within  the 
corolla  umbelled.  Flower  of  Annona,  but  the  fruit  is 
different  purple  fapid  aromatic,  which  diltinguifhes  the 
genus  as  in  Theobroma  and  Abromah 

Branches  pubefcent.  Leaves  an  inch  and  half  long, 
very  much  attenuated  narrow  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Willow  fcarcely  petioled  d. 

Native  of  Surinam,  where  it  was  found  by  Dalberg. 

2.  This  is  a  fhrub  five  feet  in  height,  with  an  up¬ 
right-  feem,  and  weak  reclining  branches.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  quite  entire,  petioled.  Flowers  yellow-green, 
terminating,  folitary,  hanging  down  by  a  very  long 
peduncle.  Berries  red-green,  fubfeffile,  adhering  to 
a  hemifpherical  receptacle.  Native  of  Cochinchina  *„ 

Father  Loureiro  has  named  this  Defmos ,  from  the 
berries  being  joined  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

3.  This  is  a  tree,  with  round  purplifh  fmooth 
branches,  fcarcely  viilofe  at  the  end.  Leaves  alternate, 
three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide,  rounded  at  the 
bafe  a  little  acuminate  at  the  tip,  bluntifh,  quite  entire, 
membranaceous,  nerved,  fomewhat  veined  and  glau¬ 
cous  underneath,  alfo  filky  when  young.  Petioles  very 
fhort,  viilofe.  Peduncles  lateral,  below  the  leaves,  an 
inch  and  half  long,  a  little  thicker  at  top,  having  a 
blunt  lanceolate  leaflet  in  the  middle,  one-flowered, 
folitary.  Calyx-leaves  ovate,  viilofe.  Petals  coria¬ 
ceous,  tomentofe,  lanceolate ;  the  three  inner  ones  nar¬ 
rower.  Fruits  pedicelled,  umbelled,  two  or  three- 
jointed  :  joints  globular,  a  little  fmaller  than  a  pea, 
the  end  ones  mucronate  and  fmooth.  Receptacle 
globular,  the  fize  of  a  pea,  fomewhat  viilofe.  Native 
of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  was  found  by  Koenig f. 

Willdenow  fufpedls  that  the  Defmos  chinenfis,  which 
Loureiro  found  near  Canton,  may  be  the  fame  plant. 
—  He  deferibes  it  as  an  upright  branching  fhrub,  fix 
feet  high,  with  ovate-lanceolate  fmooth  leaves,  and  the 
corolla  fpreading ;  in  other  refpedts  agreeing  with  the 
preceding,  of  which  he  thinks  it  may  be  a  variety. 

4.  Native  of  Guiana. 

UNXI A.  ( From  ungo,  unxi,  to fmear  or  anoint .) 

Lin. gen.  Schreb.  1288.. fuppl.  56.  fuff.  186. 

Claff.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Order  of  Comp  of,  tee  Dif coidea.  Cory  mbif era  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  roundifh,  five-leaved:  leaflets  ovate. 

Cor.  Compound,  radiate :  ray  indiftindh  Corollets  her¬ 
maphrodite  five  in  the  difk ;  Females  as  many  in  the 
ray. 

Proper  to  the  hermaphrodites  funnel  -form,  five-cleft ; 
to  the  females  ovate,  fmall. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites.  Filaments  Five.  Anther 
cvlindric,  tubular. 

Pist.  to  each.  Germ  ovate.  Style  fimple.  ‘Stigma  bifid. 
Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  to  all  ovate,  hard,  naked. 

Rec.  naked. 

essential  character: 

Cal.  five -leaved,  leaflets  ovate.  Florets  of  both  difk 
and  ray  five.  Seed  down  none.  Recept.  naked. 

species. 

1.  Unxia  camphorata. 

Lin.  fy ft.  77 y.  fuppl.  36 8.  Gartn.  frutt.  2.  421. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Stem  herbaceous,  filiform,  dichotomous,  two  feet 
high.  Leaves  oppofite  at  the  divifions,  feffile,  lanceo¬ 
late,  five-nerved,  hirfute,  foft.  Flowers  folitary  from 
the  divifions,  fubpeduncled,  the  fize  of  a  pea.  Ray 
of  the  corolla  fpreading  fmall.  The  plant  has  a  flrong 

c  Linn,  fuppl.  d  VahL  e  Loureiro.  {  Vahl. 
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•  fmell  of  plafter  or  Camphor.  A  decoction  of  it  in 
water  is  efteemed  an  admirable  fudorific,  and  of  great 
efficacy  in  the  obftinate  Lumbago  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Surinam.  The  dried  herb  is  tiled  externally,  when  the 
tranfpiration  is  fuppofed  to  be  impeded.  Native  of  7, 
Surinam,  where  it  is  called  Camphor-plant.  Comma 
nicated  by  DalbergJ.  Gartner  remarks,  that  if  the 
androgynous  florets  are  barren,  as  there  is  reafon  to 
jfufped  from  what  Juffieu  has  laid,  this  genus  ought  to  j  8 
be  placed  next  to  Milleria. 

Vochy.  See  Cucullaria.] 

'VGLKAMERIA.  {So  named  by  Linneus  in  memory  of 
John  George  Vclkamer,  phyfician  at  Nurimberg.  Author 
of  Flora  Noribergenfis,  1700.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  788.  Reich,  n.  851.  Schreb.  n.  1056. 
Gartn.t.  56.  JuJf.  107.  Douglaffia  Rel.  Houji 

f  *3- 

Claffi  14.  2.  Didynamia  Angiofpermia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Perjonatte.  Vitices  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER.. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  turbinate,  five-cleft,  nearly 
equal,  acute. 

Cor.  monopetalous,  ringent :  tube  cylindric,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx :  border  five-parted,  nearly  equal, 
flat :  fegments  reflexed  to  one  fide,  gaping  chiefly  on 
the  upper  fide. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  filiform,  very  long,  on  the  gaping 
fide  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  Ample. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cornered.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the 
ftamens.  Stigma  bifid ;  one  of  the  fegments  acute,  the 
other  indiftindt. 

Per.  Berry  (Drupe)  roundifh  two-celled,  four-grooved. 
Seed.  Nut  lolitary,  two-celled,  grooved. 

Obs.  The  fruit  is  called  by  fome  a  Berry  5  by  others  a 
Drupe  ;  and  by  others  again  a  Capfule. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-cleft.  Cor.  fegments  directed  the  fame  way. 
Drupe  two-feeded.  Nuts  two-  celled. 

species.  - 

1.  Volkameria  aculeata.  Prickly  Volkameria. 

Lin.fpec.  889 .fyft:  577.  Reich.  3.  196.  Willd .3. 
383.  Gartn.  fru£t.  1.  267.  Jacqu.  amer.  185. 
t.  117 .pibt.  91.  /.177.  Brown,  jam.  162.  t.  20. 

/.  2.  (Clerodendrum.) 

Liguftroides,  Lin.  hort.  cliff.  489. 

Liguftrum  aculeatum,  fru&u  tefticulato.  Plum.Jpec. 
17.  ic.  ihy.f.  1. 

Duglaffia  fpinofa,  liguftri  folio.  Amm.  herb.  576. 
Douglaffia.  Rel.  houft.  6.  /.  13. 

Paliuro  affinis  liguftrifolia,  &c.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  25 
t.  1 66.  f.  2,  3.  Raiidendr.  95.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  352. 
/.  2. 

Leaves  oblong  acute  quite  entire  ffpines  from  the  rudiments 
of  the  petioles. 

2.  Volkameria  liguftrina.  Long-leaved  fmooth  J  olka- 
rneria. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  mild.  3.  3 §3-  JacN-  collect,  fuppl 
1 18.  t.  5./.  1. 

V.  inermis  ft.  Ait.  kew.  2.  3^4" 

Leaves  oblong-lanceolate  quite  entire ,  petioles,  peduncles, 
and  calyxes  hirfute. 

3.  Volkameria  inermis.'  Ovate-leaved  fmooth  Volkameria. 

Lin.  fpec.  889.  fyft.  SIS’  Reich-  3-  *97 •  Willd.  3. 
383./.  zeyl.n.  231.  Jacqu.  collect. fuppl.  nq.t.  4. 
/.  1 .  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  2 11.  /.  4,  (  Pericly meni  fimilis. ) 
Pet.  gaz.  t.  42./.  7.  (Jafmini  flore  frutex.  See.) 


Clerodendrum  inerme.  G^rtn.  fruht. 


1.  271. 


/.  57. 


jalminum  litoreum.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  86.  t •  yh. 
Nir-notsjit.  Rheed.  malab.  5.  97.  t.  49. 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire  Joining,  petioles,  peduncles  and 

calyxes  fmooth. 

[4.  Volkameria  capitata.  JLeaaed  Volkameria. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd .  3.  3 

Leaves  ovate  quite  entire  fcabrous,  flowers  in  terminating 
heads,  calyx  leafy.  , 

Volkameria  ferrata.  Serrate-leaved  Volkameria.  ; 

Lin. fyfi.  578.  Reich.  3.  197-  Willd.  3.  384.  mant. 

99*  .  , 

Leaves  broad-lanceolate  ferrate  fubjeffne-. 


$ 


*  Linru  fappl. 


Volkameria  fcandens.  Climbing  Volkameria. 

Lin.  fyft.  578.  ed.  Willd.  3.  384.  fuppl.  292. 

Leaves  petioled  cordate  ovate  quite  entire ,  panicle  corymb- 
ed  terminating ,  branchlets  dichotomous. 

Volkameria  japonica.  Japonefe  Volkameria. 

Lin .  fyft.  578.  ed.  Willd.  3.385.  Thunb.  jap.  255. 
Unarmed ,  leaves  cordate  ovate  acute  toothed,  racemes  di¬ 
rected  one  Way. 

Volkameria  Krempferi,  KuempfeVs  Volkameria. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  385.  Jacqu.  collect .  3.  207. 
ic.rar.  3.  t.  500.  Kamipf.  ic.felebt.  t.  58. 

Leaves  cordate  pubefeent  toothletted,  panicle  terminating 
divaricate  on  coloured  peduncles. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  ffirub  five  or  fix  feet  high,  branched, 
upright,  the  whole  loaded  with  white  flowers,  which 
have  no  feent.  Stamens  moft  commonly  five,  but 
fometimes  fix,  purple.  Fruit  brown h.  Gartner  de- 
feribes  it  to  be  a  roundifh  juicelefs  berry,  fwellinginto 
four  little  bumps  at  top,  four-grooved,  fhining,  confid¬ 
ing  of  two  parts,  and  opening  two  ways.  Stones  (or 
nuts)  two,  cartilaginous,  obcordate,  convex  on  one  fide, 
marked  with  a  groove  along  the  middle,  flat  on  the 
other,  fmoothifh,  two-celled.  One  feed  in  each,  ovate- 
oblong,  convex  on  one  fide,  fomewhat  angular  on  the 
other,  faftened  to  the  bafe  of  the  cells. — According  to 
Houftoun,  the  fruit  is  roundifh,  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  contains  a  fhell,  having  two  feeds  in  it, 
contained  in  as  many  cavities.] 

Miller  fays,  that  it  rifes  in  the  Weft  Indies  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  (but  Jacquin  and  Browne  affign 
only  five  or  fix  feet  to  it.)  The  branches  are  pliable 
and  much  diffufed,  covered  with  a  light  fmooth  bark. 
Leaves  oppofite,  lucid.  The  flowers  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk,  five  or  fix  on  the  fame  peduncle, 
almoft  in  form  of  an  umbel,  in  fbape  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Jafmine,  but  with  a  curved  tube. 

[According  to  Sir  Hans  SloSne  it  has  feveral  frnall 
fterns,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  inclining  their  heads 
downwards  and  covered  with  a  whitiffi-gray  fmooth 
bark.  Towards  the  ends  of  the  branches  are  many 
ffiort  crooked  prickles,  oppofite  at  half  an  inch  dis¬ 
tance  ;  and  many  leaves  likewife  oppofite,  two  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  on  petioles 
half  an  inch  in  length. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Browne  fays  it  is  one 
of  the  moft  common  plants  in  the  Lowlands  of  Jamai¬ 
ca,  in  a  dry  gravelly  foil ;  and  is  abundant  in  moft  of 
the  other  fugar  iflands. — It  was  cultivated  in  1739  b7 
Mr.  Miller1.  It  is  Angular  that  he  has  omitted  this 
and  the  inermis  in  the  later  folio  editions  of  his  Dictio¬ 
nary,  and  yet  has  inferted  them  in  the  Abridgments  in 
quarto. 

2.  This  differs  from  the  inermis  which  it  refembles 
very  much,  in  having  oblong-lanceolate  leaves,  the 
branches,  &c.  hirfute,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  only  three 
times  (not  fix  times)  as  long  as  the  calyx,  the  filaments 
white  not  purple,  the  anthers  brown  not  violet.  Native 
of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius. 

3.  Leaves  oppofite,  annual,  petioled,  bluntiffi.  Pe¬ 
duncles  from  the  upper  axils,  oppofite,  folitary,  a  little 
fhorter  than  the  leaf,  three-cleft,  three  -flowered,  more 
feldom  Ample  and  one-flowered.  It  fo  refembles  the 
firft,  that  if  that  were  deprived  of  its  fpines,  they  would 
fcarcely  be  diftinguiffied  k.] 

This  rifes  higher  than  the  firft  fort,  the  ftem  and 
branches  are  ftronger  and  grow  more  ereft ;  the  bark 
is  very  white,  the  leaves  frequently  grow  round  the 
branches  in  cl.ufters  or  whorls.  Flowers  on  long  ax¬ 
illary  peduncles,  fupporting  feyeral  flowers,  which 
generally  ftand  ere£t. 

[Giertner  makes  this  fhrub  a  Clerodendrum,  and 
deferibes  the  fruit  as  a  turbinate  berry,  fwelling  into 
four  bumps  at  top,  four-parted,  and  the  pans  fepara- 
ble  when  ripe.  Fleffi  thickifh,  corky,  growing  to  the 
back  of  the  parts  or  ihells ;  which  are  coriaceous  cruf- 
taceous,  whitiffi,  remarkably  acuminated  downwards, 
roundiffi-gibbous  at  top,  one-celled.  Seeds  correfpond- 
ing  with  the  cavity  of  the  fhells  or  ftones. 
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Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1692  at 
the  Royal  Garden,  Hampton  Court 

Willdenow  informs  us,  that  he  has  feen  a  variety  with 
/mailer  and  very  blunt  leaves. 

4.  Branches  bluntly  quadrangular  hoary  fmooth, 
tubercled  with  the  blunt  prominent  rudiments  of  the 
petioles.  Leaves  oppofite,  remote,  oblong-ovate, 
acuminate  with  a  blunt  mucronate  point,  quite  entire, 
veined,  fomewhat  fcabrous  on  both  Tides  with  diftant 
hairs.  Flowers  white  in  a  terminating  head,  which  is 
(hortly  peduncled  and  five-flowered.  Calyx  bell- 
fhaped,  with  a  three-parted  border,  the  fegments  very 
large,  oblong,  leafy,  mucronate,  netted-veined,  ciliate. 
Tube  of  the  corolla  filiform  two  inches  long  and  more 
border  five-parted  unequal,  with  oblong  blunt  feg¬ 
ments.  The  ftamens  reach  very  far  beyond  the  flower. 
Fruit  unknown.  Native  of  Guinea"1. 

5.  Branches  roundilh.  Leaves  naked  on  both  fides. 
Panicle  brachiate.  Berries  compofed  of  four.  Calyxes 
bell-fhaped,  undivided,  fcarcely  toothed.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies". 

6.  This  is  a  fcandent  tree,  with  very  long  fiexuofe 
four-cornered  branches,  tomentofe  at  the  top.  Leaves 
large,  very  fmooth,  oppofite,  obtufe.  Panicle  tomen¬ 
tofe.  Flowers  not  long  as  in  V.  inermis.  Calyxes 
blunt  tomentofe.  Capfule  oblong,  conical.  It  climbs 
up  the  higheft  trees,  crowning  them  with  its  fnow- 
white  flowers.  Native  of  the  vaft  forefts  of  Ceylon". 

7.  This  is  a  vaft  lofty  tree,  fmooth  and  branched. 
Branches  compreffed,  panicled  at  the  end.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  deeply  cordate,  acuminate  and  veined,  paler 
and  fmooth  underneath  ;  the  lower  ones  a  fpan  wide 
and  a  foot  long,  the  upper  ones  gradually  lefs  and 
blunter.  Petioles  to  the  larger  leaves  a  fpan  long,  in 
the  fmaller  ones  half  an  inch.  Flowers  at  the  end  of 
the  branchlets  in  racemes.  Bra&es  under  each  pedun¬ 
cle,  awl-fhaped,  folitary,  fhorter  than  the  peduncle. 
Peduncle  fimple,  one-flowered,  eredt.  Calyx  brownifh, 
five-parted,  with  the  fegments  divaricate  at  the  bafe, 
concave,  lanceolate,  awned.  Tube  of  the  corolla  pur¬ 
ple  :  border  fhorter  than  the  tube.  Capfule  ovate, 
the  fize  of  a  plum,  four-valved,  two-celled,  opening 
tranfverfely.  Native  of  Japan  p. 

A  fmall  tree  is  cultivated  in  fome  of  the  European 
gardens,  under  the  name  of  Volkameria  japonica,  with 
double  flowers,  the  plant  refembling  that  which  is 
figured  in  Kasmpfer’s  feledt  plates  edited  by  Sir  Jofeph 
Banks.  On  account  of  the  flowers  being  double,  it 
cannot  with  certainty  be  reduced  to  its  proper  genus  3 
but  it  differs  in  many  refpedts  from  Volkameria  ja¬ 
ponica  h 

8.  Leaves  oppofite,  deeply  cordate,  roundilh,  fhort- 
ly  acuminate,  very  finely  and  remotely  toothletted. 
Panicle  wide,  compofed  of  oppofite  two-parted  ra¬ 
cemes.  The  peduncles  of  the  whole  panicle,  the  flo¬ 
ral  leaves,  the  calyxes  and  corollas  fcarlet.  Drupe 
black,  the  fize  of  a  Currant,  fhorter  than  the  calyx, 
two-celled.  Nuts  two-celled.  Native  of  China  and 
Japan r.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  plants  are  propagated  in  Europe  by  cuttings 
which  readily  put  out  roots,  when  they  are  plantedTn 
pots,  and  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  covering 
them  dole  with  hand  glaffes.  The  cuttings  may  be 
planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of  may  to  the  end  of 
july  when  they  have  put  out  roots ;  feparate  the  plants 
carefully  and  put  each  into  a  feparate  fmall  pot  : 
plunge  the  pots  into  a  gentle  hot- bed,  till  they  get 
frefh  roots :  then  inure  them  to  the  open  air,  if  the 
weather  be  warm  j  and  continue  them  abroad  in  a  fhel- 
tered  fituation  until  the  nights  begin  to  be  cold  ;  when 
they  muff  be  removed  into  the  houfe.  There  they  re 
cjuire  fome  warmth  j  they  fhould  be  placed  therefore 
■I  rmo^erate  ftove-  1(1  too  much  heat  they  are  fub- 

iivVm  °0t  and  gr0W  weak  5  but  £hey  will  not  fur- 
fVm  l  hC  Wmter  111  a  comrn°n  greenhoufe. 
licameria.  See  Clerodsndrum  &  Clethra. 

See  Dic/corea ,  Epidendrum ,  Ipom*a>  Pcly- 
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Volvulus.  See  Convolvulus. 

Votomita.  See  Ghfloma. 

Vouapa.  See  Macrolobium. 

Voyiiia.  See  Lita. 

Upudali.  See  Ruellia . 

Ur  agog  a.  See  Myginda. 

URANIA.  {The  name  of  one  of  the  Mufes. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  539.  Ravenala.  Adans,  67. 
JuJf.  62.  Sonnerat  ind.  2.  t.  124 — 126. 

Claff.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Muf#  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathes  Common  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  con¬ 
cave,  many-flowered.  Partial  two-valved,  lanceolate^- 
linear,  long,  channelled,  coloured,  acuminate,  ere&, 
permanent.  Perianth  none. 

Cor.  Petals  three,  oblong, channelled,  ered,  acute,  equal. 

Nedary  two-leaved,  one  of  them  bifid. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  filiform.  Anthers  linear,  long,  erect, 
inclined  at  the  tip. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  oblong.  Style  a  little  longer  than 
the  ftamens.  Stigma  fix-cleft,  converging. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  truncate,  three-fided,  three-celled, 
three-valved  at  the  tip. 

Seeds  numerous,  oblong,  in  two  rows,  covered  with  ftic- 
culent  laciniate  arils. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  none.  Cor.,  three-petalled.  Ned.  two-leaved, 
with  one  of  the  leaves  bifid.  Capf.  inferior  three- 
celled,  many-feeded.  Seeds  in  two  rows,  covered 
with  an  aril. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Urania  fpeciofa. 

Willd.fpec.  2.  7. 

Ravenalia  madagafearienfis.  Sonn.  it.  ind.  ed.  germ.  2. 
175.  t.  124 — 126.  Jacqu.hort.  Schoenbr.  1.  47.  /. 

93- 

description,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  lofty  tree  with  the  appearance  of 
Mufa  or  Heliconia.  Trunk  undivided.  Leaves  dif- 
tich,  like  thofe  of  Heliconia  on  petioles  two  feet  in 
length.  Spadix  axillary,  eretft,  fhorter  than  the  leaves. 
Spathes  diftich  ovate  concave  as  in  the  Heliconias 
many-flowered.  Native  of  Madagafcar  in  marfhy 
places s. 

Uredo  Frumenti.  Figured  in  Sowerby’s  Fungi.  2.  t. 
140.  A  fmall  Fungus,  occafioning  the  Blight  in 
Wheat.  See  Linn,  tranf.  4.  193.  &  5.  122.] 
URENA.  ( From  Uren  the  vernacular  name  in  Malabar. 
Lin.  gen.  n.  844.  Reich,  n.  909.  Schreb.  n.  1137. 
Dill.  elth.  t.  319*  Cavan,  diff.  6.  33ft-  Gtcrtn • 

T  1 35-  >/  272.  _ 

Claff  16.  6.  Monadelphia  Polyandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Columnifer<e.  Malvaceae  Juff 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  double:  enter  one  -leafed,  five-cleft:  feg¬ 
ments  wider :  inner  five-leaved ;  leaflets  narrow,  an  cm- 
lar,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  oblong,  wider  at  the  tip,  blunt  with  a 
point,  narrower  at  the  bafe,  growing  to  the  tube  of 
ftamens. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  united  at  bottom  into  a  tube, 
at  top  free.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  five-cornered.  Style  fimple, 
length  of  the  ftamens,  ten-cleft.  Stigmas  headed, 
hairy,  reflexed. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  echinate,  five-cornered,  five-cel¬ 
led,  or  foluble  into  five  clofe  cells. 

Seeds  folitary,  on  one  fide  roundifh,  on  the  other  angular- 
compreffed. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  double ;  outer  five-clefr.  Capf.  five-cleft,  divi- 
fible  into  five  parts,  with  the  cells  clofed  and  one 
feed  in  each. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Urena  lobata.  Angular -leaved  Urena. 

Lin.fpec.  W^.fyft.  627.  Reich.  3.  354.  Willd.  3. 
800,  hort.  cliff.  348.  upfl  200./.  zeyl.  n.  256. 

*  Willdenow. 
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Cavan.  dijf.  6.  336./.  1 85./.  t.  Garin,  fruhi.  i, 
252.  Lour,  cochinch.  416.  eZ.  Willd.  5C>"\ 
For  ft-,  prodr.  n.  258. 

U.  finica,  xanthii  facie.  Dill.  eltb.  340.  /.  319.  /. 
412.  ... 

Trifolio  affinis  Indise  orientalis,  xanthii  facie,  Breyn. 
cent.  82.  /.  35. 

Lappago  amboinica.  Rumph.  amh.  6.  59.  t.  25. 
Bunn.  hid.  149. 

Leaves  roundifo-cordate  angular ,  three-glanded  under - 
,  neath.  . 

[2.  Urcna  reticulata.  Netted-leaved  Urena. 

hFilld.fpec.2-  801.  Cavan,  dijf.  6.  335.  1. 183./  2. 
Leaves  one-glanded  underneath ,  lower  ones  thrcs-lobed, 
upper  ones  panduriform. 

3.  Urena  tricufpis.  Three-pointed  Urena. 
tVilld.fpec.  801.  Cavan,  dijf.  6.  33 4./..  183./.  i. 
Leaves  one-glanded  underneath ,  three-lohed  acuminate , 

rough -haired. 

4.  Urena  americana.  American  Urena. 

Lin.fyjl.  627.  Willd.  3.  801  -fuppl.  308.  Sloan, 
jam.  t.  37./.  11./  2.  (Malva). 

Leaves  trifid  entire  at  the  bafed\ 

5.  Urena  finuata.  Cut-leaved  Urena. 

Lin.  fpec.  974.  //.  627.  Reich.  3.  354.  Willd. 

3.  802 .jl.'zeyl.  n.  257.  Cavan,  dijf.  6.336./. 
185.  /  2.  Burm.  ind.  [49.  Lo#r.  cochinch.  417. 

IVilld.  §07.  Pink,  phyt,  t.  74,  /.  \.  et  t.  5 . 
/.  3.  (Alcea).  Burm.  zeyl.  t.  69./.  2.  (Malvin- 
da. ) 

Uren.  Rheed.  malah.  10.  3.  /.  2. 

Leaves  three-glanded  underneath  finuate-five-lobed,  lobes 
. angular  toothietted  obtije. 

[6.  Urena  multifida. 

IVilld.  fpec.  3.  802.  Cavan,  dijf.  6.  336.  /.  184./.  2. 
Leaves  one-glanded  underneath  hi  jute  fve-lobed,  lobes 
oblong  acuminate  gajh-toothed. 

7.  Urena  procumbens.  Trailing  Urena . 

Lin.  fpec.  97  $,fyjl.  627.  Reich.  3.  355.  Willd. 
3.  802.  Lour,  cochinch.  417.  eL  IVilld.  507. 
Leaves  oblong /innate  ferrate,  ft em  procumbent. 

Urena  viminea. 

IVilld.  fpec.  3.  803.  Cavan,  dijf.,  6.  335.  /.  184./. 

1. 

U.  monopetala.  Lear,  cochinch,  ed.  Willd.  508  .? 
Leaves  one-glanded  fame  what  rhomb  ed  toothed.] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  rifes  with  an  upright  ftalk  upwards  of  two 
feet  high,  which  becomes  woody  towards  the  autumn. 
It  fends  out  a  few  fide  branches  which  are  taper,  ftiff, 
and  have  a  dark-green  bark.  Leaves  about  two  inches 
and  a  quarter  broad,  dark  green  above  and  pale 
green  beneath,  upon  pretty  long  footftalks.  Flowers 
axillary,  folitary,  feflile,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Mal¬ 
low,  but  fmall  and  of  a  deep  blulh  colour.  Capfules 
roundifh,  armed  with  prickly  hairs. 

[Stem  round,  hairy.  Leaves  three-lobed  ferrate, 
hairy,  alternate  s.  Loureiro  remarks,  that  Rumphius's 
plant  has  the  leaves  laciniated.  The  leaves  have  a 
glandular  pore  on  three  intermediate  ribs  underneath*. 
Capfules  five,  united  into  a  fubglobular  rounded-pen¬ 
tagon  fruit,  they  are  coriaceous ;  on  one  fide  convex, 
and  echinated  with  hooked  bridles ;  on  the  other 
wedgeform-angular,  unarmed;  one-celled,  not  open¬ 
ing.  Seed  one  in  each  cell,  kidney-lb  aped,  very  thick 
on  the  back,  very  finely  driated,  alh-coloured.  In  the 
centre  of  the  fruit  is  a  fubulate-pentagon  receptacle  ; 
and  each  feed  is  fadened  by  a  very  Ihort  umbilical 
cord  reaching  from  the  middle  of  the  central  angle  to 
.the  middle  of  the  feed  u. 

Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina.  Forder  fays, 
every  where  within  the  tropics.  Cultivated  by  James 
Sherard,  M.  D.  in  1732.  It  flowers  here  in  july  and 
augud  x.  Dillenius  reports,  that  the  feeds  came  from 
China  by  an  Odend  Ihip,  and  were  communicated  by 
Egmont  van  NyeniWg,  a  noble  Fleming. 

2.  Leaves  underneath  whitilh,  tomentofe,  netted- 
nerved,  all  toothed,  ihe  uppermod  lanceolate.  Native 
of  South  America.  j 

3.  Leaves  unequal. y  toothed;  the  lobes  of  the  lower 
s  Loureiro.  *  Linn/  fyft.  u  Gzrtijer.  *  Hort.  kew. 

Vt>L.  II.  / 
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leaves  angular.  It  differs  from  the  preceding, ■  in  having 
the  dem  rough  with  hairs,  not  tomentofe,  and  all  the 
leaves  threedobed.  Native  of  the  idands  of  Mauri¬ 
tius  and  Bourbon  r. 

4.  Stem  frutefeent,  round,  fcarcely  fcabrous.  Leaves 
petioled,half-threc-lobed,  with  the  finufesobtule,  not  hol¬ 
lowed  out  roundifh,  ferrate  except  at  the  bale,  bliintilh, 
the  middle  lobe  a  little  larger  than  the  others,  the 
outer  ones  more  didant :  under  the  nap  is  a  Angle  nec- 
tareous  pore,  at  the  bale  of  the  middle  nerve  on  the  lower 
iurface.  Calyx  and  fruit  as  in  the  other  fpccies,  but 
the  corolla  linaller.  Obferved  in  Surinam  by  Dal- 
berg  * :  and  in  Barbadoes  by  Sloane.  Swartz  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  is  fcarcely  more  than  a  variety  of  the 
next  fpecies  which  frequently  varies  with  the  upper 
leaves  trifid  *.] 

5.  Mr.  Miller  makes  two  fpecies  of  this,  aculeata, 
n.  2.  and  finuata,  n.  3.  The  aculeata,  he  fays,  rifes 
with  a  woody  dalk  three  feet  high,  dividing  into  four 
or  five  branches,  and  has  a  grayifh  bark.  Lower 
leaves  angular,  an  inch  and  half  long,  and  about  the 
fame  breadth  :  thofe  above  are  cut  fome  into  thfee, 
others  into  five  angular  obtufe  lobes :  they  are  dark 
green  above,  but  pale  beneath,  fharply  ferrate,  on  long 
footdalks.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  larger  than  thofe 
of  the  fird  fpecies ;  the  petals  narrower  at  their  bale, 
with  deep-red  bottoms.  U.  finuata  has  hairy  dalks, 
dividing  into  many  blanches,  and  fifing  about  two  feet 
high.  Leaves  oblong,  divided  into  three  obtufe  lobes 
to  the  midrib ;  lobes  indented  in  feveral  parts,  light 
green  on  both  fides  and  hairy.  Flowers  axillary,  foli¬ 
tary,  fcdile,  pale  blufh-coloured  with  a  deep-red  bot¬ 
tom. 

[Stem  fuffriiticofe,  upright,  three  feet  high,  with 
afeending  branches;  Leaves  finuate-palmate  with  ob¬ 
tufe  finufes,  ferrate,  rough,  alternate,  petioled,  having 
a  Angle  glandular  pore  on  the  middle  rib  underneath. 
Flowers  rofe-coloured,  fmall,  fublblitary,  axillary  ; 
both  calyxes  five-cleft.  Arils  five,  ovate,  echinate b. 

Stem  Ihrubby  from  one  to  two  feet  high,  blanched, 
upright,  round,  pubefeent.  Branches  nearly  Ample, 
eredt,  round.  Leaves  petioled,  alternate  :  lower 
roundilh,  five-cornered,  fubferrate :  middle  cordate- 
five-cornered,  with  the  corners  blunt,  ferrate-tooth- 
letted  :  upper  finuate,  five-lobed,  tooth-finuate,  nerved, 
hirfute,  hoary  underneath,  having  a  glandular  pore  in 
the  middle  nerve.  Petioles  longifh,  round,  eredt, 
pubefeent.  Flowers  axillary,  on  very  fiiort  peduncles, 
blood-red,  the  fame  fize  as  in  Malva  fylveltris.  Outer 
calyx  five-leavedj  linear,  eredt,  blunt :  inner  five- 
parted,  with  eredt  lanceolate  fegments  the  length  of 
the  outer.  Petals  five,  contiguous  at  the  bafe,  oblong, 
obtufe,  entire.  Capfules  five,  clofe,  connedted,  echi¬ 
nate.  Seeds  oblong,  compreffed,  even  c. 

Native  of  the  Eafi:  Indies.  Cultivated  in  1759,  b 7 
Mr.  Miller  \  Loureiro  fays  it  grows  wild  in  Cochin- 
china.  According  to  Swartz,  it  ought  not  to  be  lepa- 
rated  from  the  Eaft  Indian  fpecies,  and  is  found  in  Ja¬ 
maica,  in  dry  paftures.  Accordingly  he  gives  the 
fynonym  of  Sloane,  which  may  be  found  here  under 
the  preceding  fpecies.  Alfo  the  fecond  Urena  of 
Browne,  which  he  fays  is  remarkable  for  the  lobed 
form  of  the  leaves,  and  the  compreffed  make  of  its 
rugged  capfules. 

Willdenow  thinks  that  the  finuata  of  Swartz  is  a 
different  fpecies  from  this.  I  have  therefore  kept  his 
defeription  diftindt,  and  Ihould  rather  refer  it  to  the 
preceding. 

6.  The  whole  plant  is  rough-haired.  It  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are  one- 
glanded,  and  the  lobes  acuminate,  gafh-toothedi  Na¬ 
tive  of  the  ifland  of  Mauritius  e. 

7.  Stem  frutefeent,  procumbent,  creeping,  very 
much  branched.  Leaves  the  fame  fize  as  in  Origa¬ 
num,  lubcordate,  entire  not  lobed,  even,  fharply  fer¬ 
rate.  Flowers  larger  than  the  leaves.  Found  in  China 
by  Olbeck  f ;  who  lays  that  it  has  a  very  low  Item,  with 
the  boughs  hanging  round  about  on  the  ground. 

According  to  Loureiro,  it  is  fotmd  in  fandy  places 
in  Cochinchina  as  well  as  ChihSL  He  ddcribes  the 

y  Willdenow.  z  Linn,  fuppl.  3  Obf.  265.  b  Loureiro. 
c  Swartz.  d  Hort.  kem  *  Willdenow.  f  Linn.  fpec. 
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flem  as  fuffruticofe,  three  feet  high,  procumbent, 
round,  reddifh,  branched.  The  leaves  haftate,  un- 
enually  and  deeply  ferrate,  rough,  alternate.  Flowers 
faffron-coloured,  axillary,  cluftered.  Both  calyxes 
five  ••cleft.  Stamens  ten.  Capfule  round,  echinate, 

four-celled.  , 

B.  Lower  leaves  roundifh-ovate,  acute,  angular, 
toothed,  the  reft  roundifh-rhombed,  toothed,  except 
the  uppermoft  which  are  lanceolate.  Outer  calyx 
longer  chan  the  inner.  Native  of  Brafil  *. 

Loureiro  has  a  Cochinchinefe  fpecies,  which  he  names 
U .  monopetala.  Willdenow  fufpefts  that  it  may  be  the 
fame  with  the  viminea  of  Cavanilles.  Loureiro  thus 
deferibes  it.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  two  feet  high,  erect, 
branched.  Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  entire,  ferrate, 
veined,  tomentofe,  alternate.  Flowers  violet,  axillary, 
folitary.  Outer  calyx  five-leaved,  ftiorter.  Corolla 
one-petalled ;  tube  equal  to  the  calyx ;  border  fpread- 
ing,  five-parted,  with  the  upper  fegment  larger  and 
emarginate.  Capfule  roundifh,  muricate,  five-celled. 

He*  has  another  fpecies,  which  he  entitles  U.  poly- 
fiora,  found  near  Canton  in  China.  But  Willdenow 
fufpedts  this  to  belong  to  the  genus  Malachra.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  early  in  the  fpring;  and  when 
the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they  fhould  be  tranf- 
planted  into  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward,  and  afterward  they  mult  be 
treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  direfted  for  the 
tender  forts  of  Hibifcus..  If  the  plants  are  brought 
forward  in  the  fpring,  and  afterward  placed  in  the 
ftove,  or  under  a  deep  frame,  they  will  ripen  feeds  the 
firft  feafon ;  but  if  they  fhould  not,  they  may  be  pre 
ferved  through  the  winter  in  the  ftove,  and  will  ripen 
their  feeds  the  following  feafon,  after  which  the  plants 
feldom  continue. 

[U  rena.  See  Hibifcus,  and  Pavonia. 

Urinaria.  See  Phyllanthus.] 

URTICA.  {Of  Pliny  ab  urendo,  from  its  flinging  when 
touched.) 

Lin.  gen .  n.  1054.  Reich,  n.  1149.  Schreb.  n. 
1422.  Tournef.  t.  308.  Juff.  403.  Gartn .  t. 

1 19. 

Claff.  21.4.  Monoecia  Tetrandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Sc  abridge.  Ur  tic  a  Juff. 

generic  character. 

*  Mule  Flowers. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved:  leaflets  roundifh,  concave, 
obtufe. 

Cor.  Petals  none. 

Nettary  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  cup-fhaped,  entire, 
narrower  below,  very  fmall. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the  calyx, 
fpreading,  each  within  each  calyx-leaf.  Anthers  two- 
celled. 

*  Female  Flowers  cither  on  the  fame  or  a  di- 
ftinft  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  two-valved,  ovate,  concave,  ere<ft,  per¬ 
manent. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  none.  Stigma  villofe. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  converging. 

Seed  one,  ovate,  blunt,  compreffed,  fhining. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  none. 

of  a  germ)  central,  cup-fhaped. 

Tem.  Cal.  two-leaved.  Cor.  none. 


Nett.  (Rudiment 


lhining. 


Seed  one,  fuperior. 


SPECIES, 

*  Oppofte-leaved. 

Urtica  pilulifera.  Roman  Nettle. 

Lin.  f pec.  1395.  fyfl.  849.  Reich.  4.  128.  hort. 
clif.  440.  upf.  282.  mat.  med.  200.  lludf.  angl. 
417.  Wither,  arr.  ed.p,.  20a.  Smith  brit.  1014. 
e”gl-  lot.  t.  148.  Sauv.  monfp.  307.  Villars 
ai'p  .2.344.  Allion.  pc dem.  n.  2025.  Desfont. 

Mill,  illufr.  t.  79.  Berg.  phyt.  2. 


atlant. 
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*  Willdenow. 


Urtica  1.  Matth.  1125.  2.  469.  Camcr.  epit.  861. 

U.  urens  prior.  Bod.  pempt.  15 1.  1. 

U.  romana.  Fuchf.  hifi.  106.  Tabern.  ic.  534.  Ger. 
570.  1.  emac.  706.  1.  Park,  theat.  440.  1.  Rail 
hifl.  16 1.  Blackw.  t.  321.  1.  Petiv.  brit.  t.i.f. 
11. 

U.  rom.  T.  mas  cum  globulis.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  445. 1. 
U.  rom.  et  U.  fylveftris,  femine  Lini.  Lob.  ic.  1. 
522.  1.  obf.  281.  2. 

U.  urens  pilulas  ferens  1  Diofcoridis,  femine  Lini. 
Bauh.  pin.  232.  Mor.  hifi.f.  1 1.  /.  25./.  5.  Tournef 
infl.  335.  Bo  dart.  ic. 

U  .pilulifera,  folio  profundiusUrticae  major  is  in  modum 
lerrato,  femine  magno  lini.  Raii fyn.  140. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  ferrate ,  female  flowers  in  round, 
balls  or  heads. 

2.  Urtica  balearica. 

Lin.  fpec.  1395.  Reich.  4.  129.  Murr.  prodr . 
185.  Blackw.  t.  321.  Hall.  helv.  ed.  1.  27. 
Leaves  oppofite  cordate  ferrate,  female  flowers  in  round 
heads. 

3.  Urtica  Dodartii.  Pellitory-leaved  Nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  1395.  Reich.  4.129.  Blackw.  t.  git.  f. 

2.  Bod.  mem.  323.  Mor,  hifl.  3.  435.  n.  5. 
Leaves  oppofite  ovate  almofl .  quite  entire ,  female  flowers 
in  round  heads.  ■  , 

[4,  Urtica  pumila.  Bwarf  Nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  1395.  Reich.  4.  129.  Gron.  virg,  11^ 

145-  •  >  '  ' 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate ,  racemes  two-parted  very  fhort. 

5.  Urtica  grandifolia.  Great-leaved  Nettle. 

Lin. fpec.  1396.  Reich.  4.  129.  Swartgobf.3; 7. 

Brown,  jam.  337.  6.  Sloan,  jam.  1.  124.  /.  83. 

/•  2-  . 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate,  flipules  cordate  undivided,  racemes 
panicled  length  of  the  leaves. 

6.  Urtica  verticillata.  JVhorled  Nettle. 

Vahl.fymb.  1.  76.  Forfk.  defer .  160. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  ferrate,  flowers  numerous  axillary 
Jeflile. 

7.  Urtica  reticulata.  Netted-leaved  Nettle. 

Swartz  prodr.  35.  att.  holm.  6.  1.  30.  et  8.  1.  70. 

defer.  286. 

Leaves  oppofite  oblong  acute  netted  underneath,  flipules 
ovate  entire ,  racemes  panicled,  leaves  floor terd\ 

8.  Urtica  urens.  Small  Nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  1396.  fyfl.  849.  Reich.  4.  130.  hort.  cliff. 

440.  fl.  lapp.  n.  37 5.  fuec.  n.  862.  Hudf.  angl. 
417.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  202.  Smith  brit.  1015. 
engl.  bot.  t.  1236.  Hull  210.  Lightf.  fcot.  578. 
Curt.  lond.  6.  t.  70.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  783. 
Sibth.  oxon.  n.  194.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  683.  Fl.  dan.t. 
739.  Hall.  helv.  n.  1615.  Pollich  pal.  n.  900. 
Neck,  gallob.  383.  Villars  dauph.  2.  344.  AUi on. 
pedem.  n.  2026.  Gmel.flb.  3.  30.  n.  18.  Besfcnt. 
atlant.  2.  341.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  69. 

U.  urens  minor.  Bauh.  pin.  232.  Mor.  hifl.f.  w.t. 

25./.  4.  Tournef.  infl.  535. 

U.  urens  minima.  Bod.  pempt.  152. 

U.  minor.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  154.  Fuchf.  hifl.  108. 
Tabern.  ic.  535.  Ger.  570.  3.  emac.  707.  Park, 
theat.  441.4,  Raii  hifl.  161.  fyn.  140.  Petiv.  brit  . 
t.  1 .  f.  10. 

U.  minor  annua.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  446. 

U.  minor  acrior.  Lob.  ic.  1.  522.  2.  obf.  282.  1. 

U.  3.  Matth.  1127.  2.  471. 

Leaves  oppofite  elliptic  three  or  five-nerved,  racemes  al¬ 
mofl  fimple. 

[9.  Urtica  laxa.  Loofe-flalked  Nettle. 

Swartz  prodr.  35.  defer.  288.  att.  holm.  8.  1.  58. 
Leaves  oppofite  ovate  acuminate  ferrate,  flowers  dioecious, 
males  peduncled  crowded,  females  in  racemes,  ft  era  lax. 

10.  Urtica  betulmfolia.  Birch-leaved  Nettle. 

Swartz  prodr.  35.  defer.  291.  att.  holm.  8.  1.  5.9, 

Leaves  oppofite  cordate-roundifh  ferrate,  flipules  entire, 
flowers  in  racemes,  Jlem  profir  ate  afeending . 

11.  Urtica  diffufa.  Bffufed  Nettle. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  35.  defer.  290.  att.  holm.  6.  1.  30. 

Leaves  oppofite  ovate  acutely  ferrate  hifpid ,  flipules  rolled 
back ,  racemes  panicled  longer  than  the  leaf,  ftems  pro¬ 
cumbent. 

12.  Urtica  rufa. 

Swartz 
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Swartz  prodr.  35.  defer.  292.  aft.  holm.  8.  r.  59. 
Entirely  hirfnte ,  leaves  oppofte  oblong  ferrate,  Jlipules 
roundifi)  permanent ,  racemes  terminating ,  fiem  fuffrute- 
feent  branched .] 

13.  Urtica  dioica.  Great  Nettle. 

Lin.  f pec.  139 b-fyft-  849.  Reich.  4.  130.  hort.  cliff, 
y'yo.fl.  lapp.  n.  sqy.fuec.  n.  863.  mat.  tned.  201. 
JVoodv.  med.  hot.  396.  t.  146.  Gatrtn.  fruft .  2. 
183.  Hudf.  angl.  417 .  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  201. 

-  -Smith  brit.  1016.  Hull  210.  Lightf.  [cot.  578. 
Cwr/.  /<?»</.  6.  /.  69.  2.  n.  784. 

Sibtb.  oxon.  n.  195.  Abbot  bedf.  n.  684.  FI. 
dan.  t.  74 6.  Hallhelv.  n.  1614.  Pollich  pal .  n. 
901.  Neck,  gallob.  383.  Villars  dauph.  2.  345. 
Allion.  pedem.  n.  2027.  Gmel.  fib.  3.  30.  n.  19. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  340.  Thunb.jap.  69.  Blackw. 

t.  12.  Berg.  phyt.  2.  11^.  Regnault.bot . 

TJ.  urens.  Gtr.  570.  2.  rnzzc.  7°6.  2.  —item  rubra. 

G<zr.  570.  4. — altera.  Hod.  pempt.  151.  2. 

U.  urens  maxima.  Bauh.pin.  282.  M<?r.  hift.f.  11. 

r.  25./.  1.  Tournef.  inf.  534. 

U.  major.  Brunf.  herb.  1.  15 1.  Fuchf.  hif.  107. 

Tabernic.  534.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  i.f.  9. 

U.  vulgaris  major.  Bauh.  hif.  3.  445.  2.  hif. 

160. — et  media  fylveftris.  Park,  theat.  440.  2.  et 
44 x*  3* 

tj.  fylveftris  afperior,  f.  U.  communis.  Lob .  zV.  1. 

521.  2.  obf.  281.  1. 

TJ.  2.  Matth.  1 126.  2.  476. 

-TJ.  racemifera  major  perennis.  Raii fyn.  139. 

Leaves  oppofte  cordate ,  racemes  very  much  branching  in 
pairs,  moflly  dioecious. 

[14.  Urtica  caudata. 

Vahl  fymb.  2.  96..; 

U.  dubia.  Forfk.  arab.  1 21.  «.  544. 

U.  dioica  (3.  Lin.fpec.  1396. 

U.  JEgypti  maxima.  Haffelqu.  it.  486. 

U.  annua  longius  candata  vulgatiflima  lufitanica  & 
africana.  Grifl.  in  Raii fyll.  ext.  392. 

Leaves  oppofte  cordate ,  racemes  in  pairs  quite  fmple  and 
very  long. 

15.  Urtica  membranacea. 

Desfont.  atlant .  2.  340.  Poiret  encyl.  4.  638. 

Leaves  on  long  petioles,  male  racemes  filiform  membrana¬ 
ceous  naked  underneath ,  females  fefile. 

1 6.  Urtica  rugofa. 

Swartz  prodr.  35.  defer.  293.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  60. 
Leaves  oppofte  cblong  ferrate  nerved  wrinkled,  raceme- 
lets  terminating,  dioecious,  fiem  fmple  ere  ft. 

17.  Urtica  repens. 

Swartz  pro  dr.  3  5*  defer.  294.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  6  r. 
Leaves  oppofte  oval,  racemes  monoecious,  fiem  fmple 
creeping .] 

18.  Urtica  cannabina.  Hemp -leaved  Nettle. 

Lin.fpec.  1396.  Reich.  4.  131.  hort.  upf.  282.  Gmel. 

fib.  3.  31.  n.  20.  Willich  in  nov.  aft.  nat.  cur.  4. 
105.  Knipb.  cent.  1.  n.  93. 

U.  foliis  profunde  laciniatis,  femine  lini.  Amm.  ruth. 

249.  t.  25.  Tozzet.  app.  18.5. 

Leaves  oppofte  three -par  ted  gafhed. 

£19.  Urtica  gracilis.  Slender-fit alked  Nettle. 

Ait.  kew.  3.  341. 

Leaves  eppofte  ovate-lanceolate  almoft  naked,  fiem  and  pe¬ 
tioles  hifpid,  racemes  in  pairs. 

20.  Urtica  alienata. 

Lin.fyft.  849.  Reich.  4.  131. 

Parietaria  zeylanica.  IJn.fpec.  1492 .fi.  zeyl.n.gqi. 
Leaves  oppofte  ovate  quite  entire  marked  with  lines. 

21.  Urtica  nudicaulis.  Naked-ft alked  Nettle. 

Swartz  prodr.  35.  defer.  311.  aft.  holm.  6.  1.  36.  et 
8.  1.  71. 

Leaves  fubterminating  oppofte  cblong  acuminate  entire 
three-nerved,  fiem  angular  naked  below ,  racemed, 
flowers  dioecious. 

8.2.  Urtica  ftolonifera. 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  296.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  62, 
Sub caulef cent,  leaves  oppefite  oblong  fubferrate,  flowers 
dioecious ,  runners  radical. 

313.  Urtica  Parietaria. 

Lin.fpec.  1397.  Reich.  4.  131.  Swartz  obf.  357. 
Sloan.jam.  t.  144 .  t.  93./.  1.  (Parietaria) 
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Leaves  oppofte  lanceolate  quite  entire  narrower  on  one 
.  fide. 

24.  Urtica  ciliata. 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  298.  aft.  holm.  6.  1.  32. 
Leaves  oppofte  ovate  ciliate ferrate,  flowers  terminating 
aggregate  fubpeduncled  monoecious ^  fiem  divaricate ■. 

25.  Urtica  radicansi 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  299.  aft.  holm.  6.  1.  29.  et 
8.  1.  71. 

Leaves  oppofte  cuneate-ovate  crenate  jhining, flowers  ax¬ 
illary  fubfefiile,ftem  and  branches  radicant. 

26.  Urtica  ciliaris. 

Lin.fpec.  iggS.fyft.  850.  Reich.  4;  132. 

Parietaria  racemofa,  foliis  ad  oras  villofis.  Rlum.fpec. 
10.  ic.  120./.  2» 

Leaves  oppofte  ovate  ciliate,  racemes  divaricate. 

27.  Urtica  nummularifolia. 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  301.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  63.  /. 

1. /.  2.  Sloan,  jam.  i.  206.  t.  131./.  4.  (Num- 
mularia). 

Leaves  oppofte  erbietdar  crenate  hirfute,  flowers  terminat¬ 
ing  cluftered  monoecious,  fiem  filiform fmple  creeping. 

28.  Urtica  deprefta. 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  303.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  64. 
Leaves  oppGfte  roundifh  crenate fmooth, flowers  terminat¬ 
ing  cluftered,  fiem  creeping  fib  divided. 

29.  Urtica  herniarioides. 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  309.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  64.  t, 

2. /.  1. 

Leaves  oppofte  roundifh  entire  terminating  in  fours, 
flowers  monoecious  diftinft ,  fiem  filifonn  diffufed. 

30.  Urtica  ferrulata. 

Swartz  prodr.  36.  defer.  313.  aft.  holm.  S.  1.  65. 
Leaves  oppofte  lanceolate  ferrate  fmooth,  peduncles  ax¬ 
illary  Jhorter  than  the  leaves,  flowers  in  little  heads 
monoecious,  fiem  frutefeent  four-cornered. 

31.  Urtica  lucida. 

Swartzprodr.  36.  defer.  315.  aft.  holm.  6.  1.31.  8. 
1.  70. 

Leaves  oppofte  femipinnate  jhining,  peduncles  axillary 
longer  than  the  leaf,  flowers  in  little  heads,  fiem  frutef¬ 
eent  angular. 

32.  Urtica  microphylla. 

Swartzprodr.  37 .  defer.  305.  Brown,  jam.  336.  4. 
Parietaria  microphylla.  Linn.  fpec.  1492.  amoen.  5. 
412.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  60. 

Leaves  ovate  acute  quite  entire ,  with  fmaller  ones  ovate 
oppofte  and  intermixed,  flowers  dioecious,  ferns  almoft 
fmple  afeending. 

33.  Urtica  trianthemoides. 

Swartz  prodr.  37.  defer.  307.  aft.  holm.  8.  1.  68. 
Leaves  oppofte  oblong  quite  entire,  the  alternate  ones 
greater,  flowers  monoecious,  ft em  ere  ft  branched. 

34.  Urtica  cuneifolia. 

Swartzprodr.  37.  defer.  319. 

U.  crenulata.  Aft.  holm.  6.  1.  35.  et  8.  1.  70. 
Leaves  oppofte  cuneate  obovate  toothed  at  the  top ,  the  al¬ 
ternate  ones  larger,  racemdets  peduncle d,  flowers  mo¬ 
noecious. 

35.  Urtica  fpicata. 

Lin.fyft.  850.  Thimb.jap.  69. 

U.  japonica.  Lin.fuppl.  48. 

Leaves  oppofte  ovate  acute  ferrate  fmooth,  fpikes  capillary 
interrupted. 

36.  Urtica  macropbylla. 

Lin.fyft.  850.  Thunb.jap.  69. 

Leaves  oppofte  roundifh  doubly  ferrate  flowers  panic  led. 

37.  Urtica  rhombea. 

Lin.fyft.  850 .fuppl.  417. 

Leaves  oppofte  quite  entire  fubrhombed  three-nerved. 

38.  Urtica  virgata. 

Forft.  prodr.  Z/.  345. 

Leaves  oppGfte  ovate  ferrate  three-nerved,  fpikes  axillary 
Jolitary  interrupted. 

39.  Urtica  ferox. 

Forft.  prodr.  n.  346. 

Leaves  oppofte  haftate  cordate  briflly  ferrate,  racemes  in 
pairs  divaricate,  Jlipules  cordate. 

**  Alternate-leaved. 

40.  Urtica  lappulacea. 

Swartz  prodr.  37.  defer.  317. 

U.  humilis.  Aft.  holm.  6.  1.  34.  U5  8.  1.  69.  /.  2./.  2. 

Leaves 
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Leaves  alternate  ovate  Jomewhat  fcabrous, flowers  ter  mu 
"  noting  fubfeffile  monoecious ,  feeds  three-cornered ,  ftem 
dijfujt. 

41.  Urtica  fefliliflora. 

Swartz  'prodr.  37.  <//r.  321.  holm.  6.  1.  33. 
Leaves  alternate  lanceolate-ovate  crenate ,  racemes  very 
Jhort  axillary ,  flowers  monoecious  diftindl,  ft  cm  eretl. 

42.  Urtica  elata. 

Swartz  prodr.  37.  <f/r.  322. 

Leaves  alternate  ovate  acute  ferrate ,  ftem  arboreous , 
branches  almoft  naked  racemiferous ,  flower s  dioecious. 

43.  Urtica  teftuans. 

Lin.  fpec.  13 97.  Reich.  4-  I32-  Forft.  prodr.  n. 

342. 

Rameum  majus.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  214.  /.  79-/-  1  ? 
Pino  f.  Urtica.  Pifon.  braf.  235. 

Leaves  alternate  cordate ,  racemes  dichotomous ,  fruits  or- 
bicular-corymbed. 

44.  Urtica  argentea. 

Forft.  prodr.  n.  343. 

Leaves  alternate  elliptic -lanceolate  entire  glaucous  under¬ 
neath,  fpikes  axillary  folitary  interrupted. 

45.  Urtica  ruderalis. 

Forft.  pro  dr.  n.  344. 

Leaves  alternate  cordate-ovate  bluntly  ferrate ,  panicles 
axillary  divaricate-corymbed. 

46.  ■  Urtica  heterophylla. 

Vahl.fymb.  1.  76. 

U.  palmata.  Forfk.  defer.  159. 

U.  ureris  racemifera  major.  PM.  aim.  393. 
Ana-fchorigenam.  Rheed.  mal.  2.  77.  /.  41. 

Leaves  ovate  entire  and  three-lobed ferrate-toothed. 

47.  Urtica  capitata. 

Lin.  fpec.  139 7.  Reich.  4.  132. 

Leaves  alternate  cordate ,  glomerules  in  f pikes. 

48.  Urtica  divaricata. 

Lin. fpec'.  1397.  Reich.  4,  132.  Forfk.  eegyppt.  cent. 
6.  160.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  237./.  2. 

Leaves  alternate  ovate ,  racemes  compound  divaricate. ] 

49.  Urtica  canadenfis.  Canada  Nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  1397.  Reich.  4.  133.  hort.  cliff.  441. 
Grow.  wrg.  145.  Gouan'.  monftp.  485.  Mor.hift. 
3.434./.  ji. /.  25. /.  2.  ,  .  j  , 

Leaves  alternate  cordate-ovate ,  aments  branched  diflich 
ereSl. 

[50.  Urtica  hirfuta. 

Vahl.fymb.  1.  77. 

U.  divaricata.  FY/f.  defer.  160. 

Leaves  alternate  cor  date -ovate  ferrate ,  racemes  com¬ 
pound,  ftem  and  petioles  rough-haired. 

$1.  Urtica  interrupta. 

Lin. fpec.  1398. //.  850.  Reich.  4.  133./.  zey/. 
«.  336.  Lour,  cochinch.  557.  Willd.  682. 
Rumph.  amb.  6.  /.  20.  Bunn.  zeyl.  231.  232.  /. 
no./.  1,  2.  PM.  phyt.  t.  io\.f.  5. 
Batti-fchorigeram.  Rheed.  mal.  1.75.  /.  40. 

Leaves  alternate  ovate-cordate  ferrate  fomewhat  floor  ter 
than  the  petiole,  fpikes  folitary  interrupted  ft 
52.  Urtica  nivea._  Ghinefe  or  JVhite-leaved  Nettle. 

Lin.  fpec.  1398 •  fy ft.  850.  Reich.  4.  133.  hort.  cliff. 
441.  Jacqu.  hort.  2.  78.  t.  166.  Thunk,  jap. 
71.  Pear.  cochinch.  558.  ed.  Willd.  683.  PM. 
amalth.  212.  Bunn.  ind.  197. 

Rameum  majus.  Rumph.  amb.  5.  21a..  t.  79.  /  1.  <y. 
*•  44- 


Leaves  alternate  fubcrlicular  jkarp  at  b'eth  ends  tomem 
beneath. 

53-  Urtica  baccifera. 

Lin.  fpec.  1398.  Reich.  4.  133.  Swartz  obf.  3  < 
Brown,  jam.  337.  Plum.  fpec.  11.  ;Y.  260. 
l.eaves  alternate  cordate  tGOthed  prickly ,  ftem  fhrubby , 
male  calyxes  berried. 

<4*  Urtica  capenfis, 

Fin.  ft  ft.  85  o.fuppl.  417. 

alternate  cordate  inert  pubefeent  undernea 
fpikes  interrupted. 

SS-  Urtica  frutefeens. 

T  T  Fin.fyft .  851.  Thunb.  jap.  70. 
j]  _runr-';,t;u  Lin. ftuppl.  417. 

Jt/Wca  Sutof' md'rntlb. 

1-tn.hft.  41g_ 


Leaves  alternate  oblong  attenuated  towards  the  bafe  entire , 

panicles  axillary. 

57.  Urtica  japonica. 

Lin.  fyft.  851.  Thunb.  jap.  70 . 

Leaves  alternate  cordate  villofe,  flowers  glomerate-headed. 

58.  Urtica  muralis. 

Vahl.  fymb.  1.  77. 

U.  paralitica.  Forfk.  defer.  160. 

Leaves  alternate  ovate  three-nerved  pubefeent  ferrate > 

heads  axillary  feffde. 

59.  Urtica  villofa. 

Lin.  fyft.  851.  Thunb.  jap.  70. 

Leaves  alternate  cordate  rough-haired,  globules  fefjile. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  height. 
Leaves  on  long  footftalks,  varying  in  fliape,  moft  fre¬ 
quently  cordate,  but  often  ovate,  furrounded  with  very 
deep  ferratures  except  near  the  infertion  of  the  foot- 
ftalk,  where  they  are  entire.  Flowers  axillary,  pe- 
dunclcd  ;  thofe  of  the  males  branched,  longer  and  more 
{lender  than  thofe  of  the  females,  which  are  fimple, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  each  bearing  one  ball,  three  or 
four  lines  in  diameter,  when  in  feed  pendent.  The 
whole  plant  is  thick  fet  with  Hinging  hairs,  more  pun¬ 
gent  than  the  two  common  Nettles'1. 

Dr.  Smith  fays  it  is  an  annual  of  very  luxuriant 
growth ;  the  ftem  obtulely  angular,  often  purple. 
Leaves  ovate,  fometimes  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  very 
ftrongly  ferrate,  paler  beneath.  Flower-ftalks  moftiy 
in  pairs,  thofe  of  the  male  flowers  panicled.  The  fup- 
pofed  neeftary  is  an  obfolete  concave  tubercle,  which 
feems  rather  to  be  the  rudiment  of  a  germ,  and  the 
ftamens  liirround  it.  The  calyx  is  of  four  equal  leaves : 
whereas  that  of  the  female  flowers,  (which  are  in  a 
round  head/  has  two  hemifpherical  valves  clofclv  em¬ 
bracing  the  germ,  and  holding  the  feed  till  it  is' quite 
ripe.  Seed  dark-brown,  highly  polifhed. 

Dr.  Smith  farther  remarks,  that  his  fpeeimens  feem 
intermediate  between  thofe  of  the  pilulifera  and  balta- 
rica  in  the  Linnean  herbarium,  and  notwithftanding  the 
opinion  of  Profefior  Murray,  he  believes  thefe  Ipecies 
not  to  be  diftin<£t. 

Mr.  Woodward  alfo  fuppofes,  that  our  fpecies  in¬ 
cludes  both.  The  only  fpecific  difference  given  by 
Linneus  conflfts  in  the  words  ovatis  and  cordalis :  but 
from  frequent  obfervations,  he  can  fee  no  reafon  to 
think  this  difference  in  the  leaves  to  be  any  thing  more 
than  accident  and  fcarcely  worthy  to  be  noticed  as 
varieties.  If  the  plant  grows  very  clofe  to  a  wall,  it 
is  frequently  taller  and  more  {lender,  the  leaves  are 
then  generally  lmall  and  ovate,  and  the  ferratures  very 
{hallow  :  when  more  diftant.  from  the  wall,  the  plant  is 
fhorter  and  ftronger,  the  leaves  larger  and  heart-ihaped, 
and  the  ferratures  very  deep.  He  cannot  perceive 
any  difference  in  the  fruitftalks  or  balls  of  flowers. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe,  the  eaft  coaft  of 
England,  and  about  Tunis  in  Barbary.  Ray  found  it 
plentifully  at  Yarmouth  in  Norfolk  near  the  quay,  as 
alfo  about  Aldborough  in  Suffolk,  and  elfewhere  on 
that  coaft.  It  has  fince  been  obferved  about  Lowe- 
ftoft  and  Bungay  in  Suffolk.  Parkinfon  fays  it  has 
been  found  growing  time  out  of  mind  at  Lidde  by 
Romney  in  Kent,  and  in  the  ftreets  of  Romney  itfelf. 
He  conjectures,  that  the  Roman  loldiers,  who  came 
with  Julius  Ctefar,  lowed  it  there,.  Mr.  Dillwvn  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  it  is  extinct  at  old  Romney,  but  that  it 
{till  grows  plentifully  a  little  iourh  of  Lyd  churchyard 
Gerarde  affirms  that  it  is  a  ftranger  to  England,  and 
Johnfon  does  not  correct  the  error.  It  is  commonly 
found  among  rubbilh  and  ftones,  and  flowers  in  jun'e 
and  july. 

2.  Linneus  allows  this  to  be  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
preceding,  and  thinks  it  may  be  a  variety  ora  daughter 
of  that.  The  leaves  are  cordate  and  wrinkled  ;  Mur¬ 
ray  remarks,  that  the  leaves  at  the  bale  are  Id  oblique, 
that  they  are  more  prominent  on  one  fide;  that  they 
are  entire  towards  the  bafe  and  top,  but  in  other  pans 
ferrate  with  obtufe  finufts  j  2nd  that  in  thole  which  are 
far  advanced  the  margin  is  contracted,  fo. that  they  ap- 

b  Woodw.  M4.  1  I.inn.  tranf.  6.  182. 
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pear  to  be  convex.  In  his  fpecimens,  he  fays,  fome 
of  the  leaves  are  ovate*  others  cordate  ;  fome  of  the 
Hems  and  petioles  purple,  others  not.  He  had  the 
feeds  from  Oeder,  who  doubted  whether  it  is  a  diftinfil 
fpecies.  They  feem  to  compare  it  with  U.  Dodartii, 
which  isdiftindl :  but  it  is  probably  a  variety  of  U.  pi- 
lulifora,  as  Linneus  fuggefted,  and  as  Woodward  and 
Smith  affert.]  Miller  fays,  it  differs  from  that  in 
having  narrower  leaves  and  globular  katkins;  but  being 
fomewhat  like  it,  is  not  often  diftinguifhed  from  it.  It 
was  difcovered  in  the  Balearic  Iflands  (Majorca  and 
Minorca)  by  Mr.  Salvadore,  an  apothecary  in  Barce¬ 
lona,  who  font  the  feeds  to  many  botanic  gardens.  By 
miftake,  Linneus  has  fet  it  down  as  a  native  of  India, 
though  he  names  it  balearica. 

3.  Rootannual.  Stems  much  more  flender  than  thofe 
of  the  former,  and  feldom  branching.  Leaves  upon 
very  f  ender  footftalks,  for  the  moft  part  entire.  Male 
and  female  flowers  axillary,  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the 
former.  The  whole  plant  is  armed  with  Hinging  hairs. 

[Linneus  fays,  it  is  too  nearly  allied  to  the  two  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  male  flowers  being  alfo  placed  below  ;  but 
the  leaves  arc  fcarcely  ferrate.  According  to  Dr. 
Smith,  it  appears  different  enough  from  both. 

Native  of  the  fouth  of  Europe  (Miiler  fays  Spain 
and  Italy.)  Cultivated  here  in  1713.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  auguft  k. 

4.  Root  fibrous.  Stem  the  height  of  a  finger,  Am¬ 
ple.  Leaves  three-nerved,  naked,  ferrate,  on  petioles 
almoft  a  finger’s  length.  Racemes  axillary,  two-part¬ 
ed,  or  even  dichotomous,  length  of  the  petioles1:  or 
ihorter  according  to  Gronovius.  Native  of  Canada, 
in  watery  places. 

5.  Root  frnall,  brown,  fibrous.  Stem  a  foot  and 
half  high.  Leaves  four  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
broad  in  the  middle,  rough,  of  a  frefh  green  colour,  a 
little  indented  about  the  edges,  having  three  ribs  run¬ 
ning  from  the  end  of  the  footflalk,  with  feveral  tranf- 
verfe  ones.  Flowers  at  top  in  a  bunch  together, 
brownifb,  very  frnall,  mufeofe,  reticulated1". 

It  vanes  from  a  foot  in  height  to  four  feet,  with 
leaves  to  a  fpan  in  length,  with  irnaller  racemes  to  very 
large  diffuled  ones,  often  bigger  than  the  leaves,  and 
whTte,  green  and  red  flowers ;  both  fexes  on  the  fame 
plant.  °  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies  in  fhady  moiftifh 
places :  on  dry  ground  it  is  a  lower  plant.  It  flowers 

in  the  middle  of  fummer". 

6.  Stem  a  foot  high,  ere  ft,  tender,  hairy,  (Specially 
towards  the  top,  branched  at  bottom.  Branches 
Ihorter  than  the  ftem.  Leaves  bluntly  ferrate,  with  the 
laft  ferrature  elongated,  quite  enure  at  the  bafe,  fome¬ 
what  hairy,  paler  underneath,  an  inch  long,  on  a  fili¬ 
form  hairy  petiole,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Floweis  in 
a  fort  of  whorl,  hairy. 

7.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

U.  The  frnall  Nettle  is  diftinguiflied  from  the  great 
one  (U.  dioica)  by  its  humbler  fize,  being  fcarcely  one- 
third  of  the  height  of  that;  its  annual,  white,  fibrous 
root,  its,  brighter  green  colour,  and  elliptical  leaves, 
much  fmaller  and  rounder,  three  or  five-nerved  and 
fcabrous.  The  ftalks  are  much  branched,  the  ftipules 
frnall  and  reflexed,  the  racemes  androgynous,  neatly 
fimple,  commonly  Ihorter  than  the  petioles.  Female 

calyx  ovate,  compreffed  a  little  °.  . 

Native  of  Europe,  Siberia  and  Barbary.  It  is  a  com¬ 
mon  weed  in  cultivated  ground,  efpecially  on  a  light  foil, 
and  is  a  great  peft  of  gardens,  wheie  it  often  ieeds 
abundantly  twice  in  one  feafon. 

9.  10.  Natives  of  Hifpaniola. 

n.  12.  Natives  of  Jamaica p. 

17.  Root  perennial,  creeping,  tough,  yellowifh, 
fending  down  from  the  joints  fome  pretty  large  fibres. 
Stems  many,  three  feet  (or  from  two  to  four  feet)  high, 
upri-ht  very  little  branched,  bluntly  quadrangular, 
each"  fide  furrowed.  The  whole  plant  is  pubeicent, 
and  clothed  with  flinging  brifties.  Leaves  cordate- 
ovate,  acuminate,  widely  ferrate,  petioled ;  the  upper 
fide  wrinkled  and  veiny.  Stipules  in  fours,  ovate, 
acute,  ere£l,  membranaceous,  (ip  reading,  irj[aip 
bluntilb,  the  under  fide  compreffed  and  channelled, 

Jc  Hort.  kew.  1  Linn.  fp.ee.  .  .  m  Sloane.  n  Swartz, 

o  Smith  brit.  andengl.  bot.  Curt.  lond.  p  bwartz. 
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Curtis ).  Racemes  in  pairs  on  each  fide,  or  four  to¬ 
gether  at  a  joint,  branching  and  lpreading  very  much, 
many-flowered.  Flowers  difperfed  in  frnall  clufters, 
commonly  dioecious,  but  often  monoecious 9.  The  feed 
is  frnall,  of  an  attenuated  ovate  fliape,  compreffed  like 
a  lens,  of  a  pale  whitifh  colour ;  the  two  calvx-leaves 
ferve  it  iuftead  of  a  pericarp r. 

The  great  common  Stinging-Nettle  grows  all 
over  Europe,  in  Barbary,  Siberia  arid  Japan,  in  hedges, 
negledted  fields,  gardens  and  paftures,  flowering  from 
june  to  feptember. 

In  this  numerous  genus  all  the  fpecies  do  not  fling,  as 
the  three  forts  which  are  natives  of  this  country  are  well 
known  to  do.  The  frnall  projecting  prickles  or  brif¬ 
ties  with  which  they  are  covered  are  tubular,  and  Hand 
on  a  bag  filled  with  a  poifonous  juice  ;  they  are  per¬ 
forated  at  the  point,  and  when  they  are  gently  preffed 
vertically,  the  preffure  atonce  forces  the  poifon  to  afeend 
the  tube,  and  enables  the  point  to  lodge  it  in  the  fkin. 

Nettle-tops  in  the  fpring  are  gathered  by  many 
of  the  poorer  people  as  a  pot-herb,  and  are  put  in¬ 
to  diet-drinks  to  purify  the  blood.  In  Arran  and 
other  Scottifh  Ifles  a  rennet  is  made  of  a  ftrong  decoc¬ 
tion  of  Nettles;  a  quart  of  fait  is  put  to  three  pints  01 
the  decoftion  and  boiled  up  for  ufe  :  a  common  fpoon- 
ful  of  this  liquor  will  coagulate  a  large  bowl  of  milk 
very  readily  and  agreeably  h 

The  (talk  of  the  Nettle  is  found  to  have  a  texture 
fomewhat  like  that  of  Hemp,  and  to  be  capable  of 
being  manufactured  into  cloth,  ropes  and  paper* 

The  Nettle  is  refilled  by  quadrupeds  in  general,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Afs.  Cows  however  will  eat  it,  when  it  is  cut 
and  lies  to  wither  a  little.  Haller  fays  it  affords  ex¬ 
cellent  food  for  milch  kine,  and  that  it  has  even  been 
cultivated  advantageoufly  in  Sweden,  for  that  purpofe. 
The  leaves  are  chopped  ftnall  to  mix  with  the  food 
of  young  turkeys  and  other  poultry.  The  nettle  is 
the  only  food  of  the  caterpillars  of  three  of  our  moft 
beaudful  butterflies,  Atalanta ,  Paphia ,  and  Urtica 
the  principal  food  of  the  Io  ;  and  the  occafional  food  of 
the  Comma  album :  the  caterpillars  alfo  of  the  urticata 
and  verticalis  moths  feed  on  it:  a  great  number  of 
other  indiferiminate  feeders  devour  its  foliage;  and  the 
bafe  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  are  frequently  disfigured 
by  tubercles,  which  contain  frnall  maggots,  probably 
producing  Mufca  Urticas  u. 

As  a  flyptic  the  Nettle  was  formerly  much  ufed ; 
and  we  are  told  of  various  haemorrhagic  affefilions  in 
which  it  was  fuccefsfully  employed.  Dr.  Withering 
fays,  a  leaf  put  upon  the  tongue,  and  then  preffed 
againft  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  efficacious  in  Hopping 
a  bleeding  at  the  nofe.  It  is  alfo  laid  to  manifeft  a 
diuretic  charaCler,  and  to  be  ufeful  in  calculous  com-* 
plaints,  feurvy,  gout,  jaundice,  &c,  Buc  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  have  now  little  credit. 

The  Iharp  brifties  readily  entering  the  He  in,  and 
thereby  producing  confiderable  irritation  and  inflam¬ 
mation,  have  been  employed  as  a  rubifacient,  a  practice 
which  was  termed  urtication,  and  found  of  advantage, 
in  reftoring  excitement  in  paralytic  limbs,  or  in  other 
cafes  of  torpor  or  lethargy  \ 

The  juice  of  the  Dock,  or  even  of  the  Nettle  plant 
itfclf,  is  a  fpeedy  remedy  for  the  fling  y. 

14.  This  in  habit  and  various  circumftances  is  fuffi- 
ciently  allied  to  the  preceding  ;  but  it  differs  at  firft 
fight,  in  having  the  racemes  a  l'pan  long,  quite  fimple, 
erefit ;  the  leaves  much  wider  ;  and  the  ftipules  ovate 
not  linear- lanceolate  as  in  the  common  Nettle.  If  it 
be  a  variety,  which  it  fcarcely  feems  to  be,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  worthy  of  remark  z. 

Vahl  found  it  growing  very  abundantly  about  Tunis, 
where  he  never  obferved  our  common  Nettle.  Haffel- 
quift  found  it  in  Egypt,  and  remarks,  that  the  Ara¬ 
bians  call  it  Curcis.  It  is  in  ForfkahFs  catalogue  of 
Arabian  plants. 

15.  This  alfo  has  the  appearance  of  the  common 
Nettle,  buc  the  hairs  are  fcattered  thinly  over  it.  Stem 
branched.  Leaves  ovate,  toothed,  on  long  petioles. 
Braiftes  lanceolate,  acute.  Flowers  monoecious :  the 

1  Curtis  lond.  and  Smith  brit. 

r  Gxrtner.  5  Curtis.  1  Lightfoot.  u  Curtis,  Withering. 
x  Woodville.  Y  Engl.  hot.  *  Vahl. 
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males  from  the  top  of  the  branches  In  fpikes,  which 
are  in  pairs,  axillary,  filiform,  fimple,  directed  one  way, 
feffiie  on  a  widifh  rachis,  membranaceous  on  each  fide  : 
the  females  below  colledted  into  ihort  axillary  raceme- 
lets.  Barbary  near  la  Calle  a. 

1 6.  17.  Natives  of  Hifpaniolah  ] 

1 8.  Root  perennial.  Stems  five  or  fix  feet  high. 
Leaves  oblong,  deeply  cut  into  three  lobes,  which  are 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges ;  and  placed  on  long 
petioles.  Flowers  axillary  in  long  cylindrical  katkins : 
males  on  the  lower  part,  females  on  the  upper.  Seeds 
like  thofe  of  flax,  inclofed  in  the  three-cornered  calyx. 
The  ftem  '  and  leaves  are  armed  with  flinging  hairs. 

Native  of  Siberia,  whence  the  feeds  were  brought  to 
the  Imperial  garden  at  Peterfburgh,  and  difperfed  to 
moil  parts  of  Europe.  It  flowers  in  july,  and  the  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  [Cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  175—* 

19.  Native  of  Hudfon’s  Bay.  Introduced  by  the 
Hudfon’s  Bay  Company,  in  1782.  It  flowers  from 
June  to  auguft  c. 

20.  Stem  fhrubby,  rugged,  round,  ftiffifh,  nearly 
upright :  branches  oppofite,  horizontal,  diffufed. 
Leaves  petioled,  nodding,  rugged  efpecially  on  the 
edge.  Two  flipules  on  each  fide.  Flowers  axillary, 
feflile  :  males  in  pairs,  with  a  four -parted  calyx,  and 
four  white  ltamens  :  a  female  flower  fits  clofe  to  the 
males,  with  one  long  pubefcent  white  flyle.  Fruit 
ovate,  emarginate,  grooved  with  eight  fwellings.  Seed 
very  fmocth,  ovate,  black  with  a  white  bafe.  It  is  a 
little  evergreen  plant.  From  its  male  flowers  it  is 
anUrtica;  but  from  its  female  flowers  and  fruit,  a 
Parietaria  :  therefore  between  both  d.  Native  of  Cey¬ 
lon. 

21.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

22.  Native  of  Hifpaniola e. 

23.  Roots  numerous,  long  thready.  Stem  herba¬ 
ceous,  fuffrutefcent  at  bottom,  from  two  to  eight  feet 
in  height,  branching  very  much,  eredl,  angular,  four- 
lided,  flriated.  Branches  long,  fubdivided,  quadran¬ 
gular,  red  :  branchlets  filiform,  oppofite  to  the  leaves, 
loofe,  fmooth.  Leaves  three-nerved,  veined,  ciliate  at 
the  edge.  Leaflets  of  the  fame  fhape,  but  twice  or  four 
times  Irnaller.  Petioles  long,  fpreading,  red.  Ra¬ 
cemes  axillary,  terminating,  oppofite.  Peduncles 
longer  ftian  the  petioles,  filiform,  coloured,  four-fided, 
eredl,  fmooth.  Flowers  dioecious :  females  very  fmall 
on  panicled  racemelets.  Seed  very  fmall,  black  and 
lhining.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  high  moun¬ 
tains  ;  flowering  all  the  yearh 

24.  25.  Natives  of  Jamaica6. 

26.  Native  of  South  America51. 

27.  28.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

29.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

30.  31.  32.  Natives  of  Jamaica. 

33.  Native  of  Hifpaniola. 

34.  Native  of  J amaica  *. 

35.  Stem  round,  purple,  fmooth.  Branches  fili¬ 
form,  hiipid  at  the  bafe.  Leaves  three-nerved,  rug¬ 
ged,  on  capillary  petioles  Ihorter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers 
in  axillary  capillary  folitary  fpikes,  a  finger’s  length,  in¬ 
terrupted. 

Native  of  Japan,  near  Nagafaki  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Kolido ;  flowering  from  july  to  odtober. 

36.  Stem  four-cornered,  grooved,  purplifh.  The 
whole  plant  very  finely  pubefcent.  Leaves  not  at  all 
cordate,  acute,  deeply  and  doubly  gafh-ferrate,  three- 
nerved,  hairy  and  fcabrous,  on  petioles  Ihorter  than 
the  leaf.  Flowers  axillary  panicled.  Native  of  Japan, 
in  the  fame  places10. 

37.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  ere6l.  Leaves 

rhomb-ovate,  unarmed,  an  inch  long,  bluntifh,  on 
petioles  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Racemes  branched, 
axillary,  length  of  the  petals.  Found  in  Mexico  by 
Mutis1.  7 

38.  Native  of  the  Society  ifles. 

39.  Native  of  New  Zealand  m. 

4°-  41-  42*  Natives  of  Jamaica;  the  firft  of  St. 
Lomingo  alfo". 


i  ,  -uestontaines.  k  Swartz.  '  Hort.  k< 

Lmn.  Jyft.  e  Swartz  prodr.  {  Swartz  obf.  e  Swa 
!  ,  ,  '  Swartz  prodr.  k  Thunb 

irra.  fupp!.  .  mForftcr.  n  Swartz  prod 


All  thefe  Nettles  from  the  Weft  Indies  are  particu¬ 
larly  defcribed  by  Swartz,  in  his  Flora  Indim  Occiden- 
talis  au6la  atque  illuftrata  :  lcil.  n.  7.  9.  10.  1 1.  12.  16. 
17.  21.  22.  24.  25.  27.  28.  29.  30.  31.  32.  33.  34. 

40.  41.  42. 

43.  Stem  fimple,  a  foot  high,  rough,  with  unarmed 
prickles.  Lower  leaves  oppofite,  the  reft  alternate, 
cordate  with  the  lobes  of  the  bafe  approximating,  fer¬ 
rate,  three-nerved,  petioled,  rough-haired.  A  branch 
and  a  peduncle  from  each  axil.  Raceme  horizontal, 
lateral,  fpreading.  Male  flowers  folitary  from  each 
divifion,  with  fnow-white  anthers.  Female  flowers 
minute.  Seeds  drooping  in  a  ring  °. 

Native  of  Surinam,  and  the  Society  ifles. 

44.  45.  Natives  of  the  Society  ifles p. 

46.  Stem  herbaceous,  fimple,  grooved,  villofe  with 
awl-fhaped  fcattered  white  lhining  briftles.  Leaves  al¬ 
ternate,  the  lower  ones  entire,  the  upper  trifid,  grofsly 

*  and  bluntly  ferrate,  the  laft  ferrature  elongated,  fome- 
what  villofe,  paler  underneath,  having  a  few  briftles 
fcattered  along  the  nerves,  two  inches  long,  on  a  pe¬ 
tiole  hiipid  with  briftles,  Ihorter  than  the  leaf.  Flowers 
axillary  :  males  above  in  globular  fpikes  ;  females  be¬ 
low.  Fruiting  rachis  branched  dichotomoufly,  hif- 
pid q. 

Native  of  the  Fall  Indies. 

47.  Stem  upright,  angular,  naked.  Leaves  acumi¬ 
nate,  equally  ferrate,  naked  twice  as  long  as  the  petioles, 
three-nerved.  Raceme  glomerate,  many,  difpofed  in 
a  fimple  feflile  folitary  fpike.  It  differs  from  dioica  in 
having  wider  alternate  leaves.  Native  of  Canada, 
where  it  was  found  by  Kalm  r. 

48.  Native  of  Virginia  and  Canada.] 

49.  Root  perennial.  Stems  two  feet  high.  Flowers 
in  axillary  branching  aments ;  appearing  towards  au¬ 
tumn,  but  feldom  followed  by  feeds  in  this  country. 

[The  plant  is  at  firft  male  only,  but  afterwards  male 
and  female  flowers  are  produced  on  the  fame  plant. 
Native  of  Canada  and  Virginia5.  Cultivated  here  in 
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50.  Stem  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  flexuofe,  groov¬ 
ed,  .rough- haired  efpecially  at  top.  Leaves  acute, 
paler  underneath,  villofe  along  the  nerves,  an  inch  long 
on  rough-haired  petioles,  the  length  of  the  leaf.  Sti¬ 
pules  lanceolate-linear.  Racemes  axillary,  folitary, 
fpreading,  compound,  longer  than  the  leaf ;  racemelets 
fmall,  fomewhat  branched,  remotilh,  hairy,  fpreading : 
flowers  glomerate.  At  firft  view  it  approaches  to  the 
next  fpecies,  but  differs  in  its  fhagginefs,  the  leaves 
ferrate  not  entire  at  the  bafe,  Iharp  at  the  end  but  not 
acuminate,  and  in  having  branched  fpikes. — It  recedes 
from  the  preceding  fpecies  in  having  fmaller  leaves  fer¬ 
rate  at  the  bafe,  in  its  Ihagginefs,  and  the  racemes  being 
longer  than  the  leaf,  not  fuperdecompound  “. 

51.  Stem  herbaceous,  annual,  two  feet  high,  roundilh, 
hiipid,  red,  fometimes  creeping.  Leaves  hiipid  on  both 
lides.  _  Flowers  reddifh,  in  long  fpikes  ;  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  diftindl  fpikes :  calyx  in  the  males  oftener  five¬ 
leaved  than  four-leaved  :  ftamens  alfo  commonly  five. 
Native  of  China  and  Cochinchina \] 

52.  This  is  a  perennial  plant,fending  up  many  ftalks 
from  the  root,  which  rile  three  or  four  feet  high. 
Leaves  four  inches  long,  and  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad,  ferrate,  of  a  deep  green  on  their  upper  fide,  but 
very  white  on  their  under ;  having  five  longitudinal 
veins  ;  they  Hand  upon  very  long  footftalks.  Flowers 
axillary  in  loofe  aments,  and  not  fucceeded  by  feeds*  in 
England. 

[Stem  herbaceous,  biennial,  ere 61,  round,  five  feet 
high.  Leaves  attenuated  at  the  apex,  but  not  at  the 
bafe,  with  a  flender  point,  crenate,  above  of  a  dulky 
green  colour,  hiipid,  underneath  tomentofe,  white. 
Flowers  in  many  fmall  lateral  racemes,  male  and  fe¬ 
male  in  the  fame  racemes,  the  females  at  the  tip.  Calyx 
of  the  male  four-leaved  :  filaments  four,  awl  Ihaped, 
flexuofe,  three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  The  fe¬ 
males  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla  ;  germ  roundilh, 
furrounded  with  many  barren  filaments  ;  ftigmas  two, 
oblong,  villofe  y. 

0  Linn.  fpec.  _  p  Forftcr.  1  Vahl. 

1  Linn.  fpec.  s  Reich,  ex  Fabric,  helmft.  *  Hort.  kevr. 

“Vahl.  *  Loureiro.  Hdem. 
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Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  China,  Cochlnchina  and 
Japan.  Cultivated  in  1739,  by  Mr.  Miller.  It  flowers 
here  in  auguft  and  feptember. 

Thread  and  cordage  even  of  the  thicker  kind  which 
might  ferve  on  board  Chips,  are  made  of  Nettles  in  Japan. 
Different  forts  grow  wild  on  the  hills  there,  and  fre¬ 
quently  attain  a  confiderable  fize.  The  fpecies  moftly 
ufed  are  this  and  the  japonica.  The  bark  of  thefe,  pro¬ 
perly  prepared,  produce  ftrong  cordage,  and  alfo 
threads  fo  fine,  that  even  linnen  is  made  of  them. 
From  the  feeds  of  the  nivea  an  oil  is  exprefledk 

Loureiro  informs  us  that  it  is  cultivated  abundantly 
in  China  and  Cochinchina,  and  that  it  affords  an  ad¬ 
mirable  ftrong  thread  for  ropes  of  all  kinds,  and  for 
very  durable  nets. 

Of  the  bark  of  one  fpecies  of  Nettle,  they  make,  at 
Otaheite,  the  beft  fifhing  lines  in  the  world,  which  will 
hold  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  adlive  fifh.  They  call  it 
Erowa  k 

53.  This  is  a  fmall  tree  from  fixteen  to  eighteen 
feet  high,  Ample  except  at  the  top  where  it  is  fudivid- 
ed,  fcabrous,  prickly.  Prickles  thick,  fhortifh,  Hand¬ 
ing  out,  occupying  the  ftem  longitudinally.  Branches 
herbaceous,  prickly,  flinging  very  powerfully.  Leaves 
large,  a  fpan  long,  petioled,  cordate-ovate,  ferrate, 
nerved,  fmooth  :  the  nerves  underneath  and  the  pe¬ 
tioles  prickly :  the  upper  fide  of  the  leaves  has  con¬ 
vex  points  terminated  by  a  prickle  flattered  over  them. 
Racemes  cauline,  many-parted  prickly,  red.  Flowers 
at  the  end  of  the  branchlets  of  the  racemes,  feffile,  dioe¬ 
cious.  Calyx  of  the  males  one-leafed  five-cleft,  con¬ 
vex  :  border  fpreading,  little  reflexed,  with  lanceolate, 
red  fegments :  nedlary,  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  cup- 
Ihaped,  white.  Filaments  five,  thicker  at  the  bafe,  at¬ 
tenuated  at  the  top,  twice  as  long  as  the  fegments  .  of 
the  calyx,  inferred  below  the  divifions  of  it.  Anthers 
three-celled,  roundifh,  whitifh.  The  rudiment  of  a 
piftil  in  the  middle.  Calyx  of  the  female  flowers  four- 
lobed,  two  of  the  lobes  a  little  bigger.  Germ  ovate, 
acute,  compreffed,  green.  Stigma  villofe,  purple. 
Calyx  berried,  enlarging,  at  firft  embracing  the  germ 
to  the  middle  but  afterwards  becoming  like  a  berry, 
oblong,  blunt  at  the  end,  four-lobed  incloflng  the  feed, 
white,  pellucid.  Seed  fmall,  black. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  lofty  mountains  and  in 
Ihady  places  •  flowering  in  the  fpringb. 

54.  Stem  ere£t,  round,  flarcely  pubefcent,  harmlefs. 
Leaves  petioled,  ferrate.  .  Spikes  lateral,  two  or  three, 
on  a  weak  rachis,  ere£V.  Flowers  at  remote  points,  few, 
heaped.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  found 
by  Thunberg  c. 

55.  Stem  fuffruticofe,  eredt,  purple.  Branches  alter¬ 
nate,  from  eredt  fpreading,  refembling  the  ftem.  Leaves 
petioled,  rounded-attenuated  towards  the  bafe,  entire, 
having  a  lanceolate  entire  cufp  at  the  end  an  inch  long, 
ferrate  ;  above  fcabrous,  fmooth  ;  underneath  white- 
tomentofe.  three-nerved,  veiny,  unequal,  from  an  inch 
to  a  finger’s  length.  Native  of  Japan d. 

56.  This  is  a  little  tree  or  fhrub,  with  large  leaves, 
which  fling  like  our  common  Nettles,  but  much  more 
violently,  and  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  caufean  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  the  fkin.  On  every  vein  they  have  fharp- 
pointed  tranfparent  prickles,  containing  a  fluid,  which 
6aufes  this  irritation.  The  Javanefe  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  it,  and  call  it  Kamadu :  the  Dutch  colonifts 
have  named  it  Buffelblad,  or  Buffalo’s  leaf.  It  is  cufto- 
mary  with  the  Javanefe  princes  on  holidays,  by  way  of 
diverfion,  to  turn  out  a  Tiger  and  a  Buffalo  to  fight,  in 
an  area  fenced  in  with  planks.  If  the  Buffalo  fihould 
prove  tardy  in  attacking  his  adverfary,  they  flog  him 
with  this  plant,  which  caules  fuch  an  heat  and  inflamma¬ 
tion  in  his  fkin,  that  he  at  length  becomes  quite  wild 
and  outrageous.  When  any  one  is  flung  with  this 
Nettle-tree,  they  anoint  the  part  with  oil,  or  with  rice 
boiled  to  a  foft  confiftence ;  walking  with  water  would 
only  render  the  pain  more  intolerable.  Native  of  Java c. 

57.  Stem  four-cornered,  grooved,  eredt,  pubefcent. 
Leaves  cordate-ovate,  acuminate,  unequally  ferrate, 
villofe -fcabrous,  green  above,  pale  beneath,  an  inch 

*  Thunb.  voy.  3.  63.  engl.  ed.  4  Hawkelw.  voy.  2.  218: 

b  Swartz  obf.  c  Linn,  fuppl.  d  Thunb.  jap. 

e  Thunb.  trav.  4.  140.  engl.ed. 


and  half  long,  on  petioles  fliorter  by  half  than  the 
leaves.  Flowers  axillary,  glomerate  ;  the  glomerules 
peduncled,  round.  It  differs  from  the  capitata,  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  pubefcent  ftem,  hairy  leaves  unequally  ferrate,  and 
fubglobular  little  balls  of  flowers.  Native  of  Japan 
about  Nagafaki ;  flowering  in  feptember  and  odtober. 
Thick  ropes  or  cables  for  flips  are  made  of  the  bark  of 
this  Mettle f. 

58.  Stem  round,  pubefcent,  hoary  at  top.  Leaves 
acutely  ferrate,  acuminate,  foftly  villofe,  efpecially  the 
upper  ones,  quite  entire  at  the  bafe  and  point,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  on  a  fpreading  petiole  fliorter  than  the 
leaf.  Stipule  on  each  fide  lanceolate  acuminate.  Balls 
of  flowers  axillary,  feffile,  villofe,  hoary  :  diftinguifhed 
from  the  preceding  by  having  the  leaves  equally  fer¬ 
rate  and  even,  and  the  balls  of  flowers  feffile  g. 

59.  Stem  herbaceous,  round,  flarcely  a  fpan  high. 
Branches  alternate,  fpreading  very  much.  Leaves  on 
very  fhort  petioles,  obtufe,  ferrate-crenulate,  unequal, 
fmall.  Globules  of  flowers  flattered  over  the  branches, 
fmall,  feffile.  Native  of  Japan,  on  the  ifland  Nipon  \ 

Linneus  has  fubdivided  the  numerous  fpecies  of  this 
genus  into  two  Actions  from  the  leaves,  which  from  one 
to  thirty-nine  inclufive  are  oppofite,  and  in  the  reft  al¬ 
ternate.  We  may  add,  that  moft  of  the  fpecies  are 
perennial,  and  fome  of  thefe  fhrubby  :  a  few  however 
are  annual  as  n.  1.  2.  3.  8.  17.  and  43  ;  perhaps  4.  5. 
6.  and  9.  Linneus  has  rightly  placed  this  genus  in  the 
clafs  Monoecia ;  for  although  fome  of  the  fpecies  are 
Dioecious,  as  9.  13.  16.  21.  72.  23.  28.  32.  42,  yet 
it  is  certain  that  female  flowers  are  found  among  the 
males  in  fome,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  more  minute 
examination  will  inform  us  that  the  cafe  is  the  fame  in 
all.  Ray,  who  had  jufter  notions  of  the  fexes  in  plants 
than  moft  other  botanifts  of  his  time,  remarks,  that 
Nettles  have  not  only  male  and  female  flowers  on  fepa- 
rate  plants,  but  that  they  are  alfo  androgynous,  having 
barren  and  fertile  flowers  on  the  fame  plant,  but  remote 
from  each  other  k] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE, 
i,  2,  3,  &c.  Sow  the  feeds  in  march,  upon  a  bed  of 
rich  light  earth.  When  the  plants  are  come  up  tranf- 
plant  them  into  beds,  or  the  borders  of  the  pleafure- 
garden.  In  july  they  will  flower,  and  the  feeds  will  ri¬ 
pen  in  autumn.  If  thefe  are  permitted  to  Ihed,  they 
will  come  up  the  following  fpring,  and  flouriflh  with¬ 
out  farther  care. 

8.  This  is  a  common  weed  in  gardens,  and  if  fuf- 
fered  to  ftand,  will  fill  the  ground  with  feeds ;  but  as 
it  is  an  annual,  it  may  be  eafily  extirpated  by  the  hoe. 

13.  The  great  Stinging  Nettle  is  a  formidable 
root-weed  upon  the  fldes  of  banks  and  ditches,  in 
hedges,  in  uncultivated  places  in  general,  and  in  pas¬ 
tures;  the  roots  fpread  very  much,  and  it  cannot  be 
extirpated  without  the  rooting-iron  :  pieces  of  the  roots 
that  are  left  in  the  ground  will  grow  again. 

18.  This  is  eafily  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  part¬ 
ing  the  roots,  and  will  thrive  in  moft  foils  and  fitua- 
tions. 

49.  This  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots  in 
the  fpring.  It  may  be  planted  in  almoft  any  foil  or 
fituation,  and  will  endure  the  fevereft  cold  of  this  cli¬ 
mate  in  the  open  air. 

52.  This  alfo  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  roots 
in  may.  The  plants  muft  be  fet  in  pots  filled  with 
light  earth.  They  muft  be  houfed  in  winter,  and  ex- 
pofed  to  the  open  air  only  for  three  months  in  the  heat 
of  fummer. 

[Urtica.  See  Acalypha ,  Axyris ,  Parietaria,  Tragi  a, 

- -  iners.  See  Galeoyfis  and  Lamium. 

Urticre  folio.  See  Ayenia. 

Urucu.  See  Bixa. 

Usnea.  See  Lichen. 

USTERIA.  ( So  named  by  Willdenow ,  in  honour  of 
Paulus  Ufter,  author  of  Annalen  der  Botanik,  Zurich , 
1792  to  1797,  8°. — Deledtus  opufculorum  botanico- 
rum.  Argent,  vol.  1.  2.  1790.  1793.  8°. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1704.  p.  78  2,  Willd.  aft.  foe, 
Berol.  10.  52.  t.  2. 

Claff.  1.  1.  Monanaria  Monogynia, 

{  Thunb.  jap.  £  Vahl.  h  Thunb.  jap.  1  Hill.  13 70. 

GENERIC 


UTK 
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generic  character. 

Cal  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-toothed,  permanent, 
figments  four,  obtufe,  three  of  them  very  lmall,  the 
fourth  much  larger,  lanceolate. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form :  tube  narrow,  longer 
than  the  calyx:  border  four-toothed,  acute,  erefl. 

Stam.  Filament  one,  fhort,  placed  on  the  tube.  Anther 

oblong.  >  , 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  fuperior.  Style  capillary,  fhorter 

than  the  corolla.  Stigma  bifid. 

Per.  Capfule  oblong,  compreffed,  two-grooved,  one-cel- 
led,  two-valved. 

Seeds  two,  oblong, clothed  withathin  membranaceous  aril. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-toothed,  with  one  fegment  much  larger  than 
the  reft.  Cor.  funnel-form,  four-toothed.  Cap/,  one- 
celled,  two-feedcd.  6mA  arilled. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Ulderia  guineenfis. 

Willd. Jpec.  i.  1 8.  act.  Joe.  Berol.  io.  52.  /.  2. 
Monodynamis  Iferti.  Gmel.JyJl.  ic. 

DESCRIPTION,  &c. 

This  is  a  fhrubwith  oppofite  branches.  Leaves  op- 
pofite,  roundifh-ovate,  quite  entire,  blowers  in  termi¬ 
nating  panicles.  Native  of  Guinea k. 

Usubis.  See  Schmidelia. 

Utricaria.  See  Nepenthes. 

UTRICULAR IA.  (D  min.  from  uter,  a  bottle.  Utri- 
culus,  a  little  bottle.  So  called  from  the  fmall  appendages 
to  the  root. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  31.  Reich,  n.  74.  Schreb.n.  41.  fuff. 
98.  Lentibularia.  Vaill.  alt.  gall.  17 19.  Dill, 
gen.  6. 

Clair.  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Cory  dales.  Lyfimachle  J  tiff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  two-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  concave,  very 
fmall,  equal,  deciduous. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent :  upper  lip  flat,  obtufe,  ere£t ; 
lower  bigger,  flat,  entire.  Palate  heart-fhaped,  promi¬ 
nent  between  the  lips.  Nettary  horned,  produced 
from  the  bafe  of  the  petal. 

Stam.  Filaments  two,  very  fhort,  curved  in.  Anthers 
fmall,  cohering. 

Pist.  Germ  globular,  large,  one-celled.  Style  filiform, 
length  of  the  catyx.  Stigma  conical. 

Per.  Capfule  globular,  large,  one-celled. 

Seeds  numerous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  ringent,  fpurred.  Cal.  two-leaved,  equal.  Capf. 
one-celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Utricularia  alpina. 

Lin. Jpec.  25.  fyfi.  65.  Reich.  1.  50.  Willd.  1. 
in.  Jacqu.  amer.  7.  t.  6.  pitt.  9.  t.  8. 

Nett  ary  awl- jh  aped ,  leaves  ovate  quite  entire. 

2.  Utricularia  foliofa. 

Lin. Jpec.  26.  Reich.  1.  50.  Willd.  1.  111.  Loefl. 
it.  281. 

Linaria  paluftris,  feeniculi  folio.  Plum,  flee  6  ic 
165./.  2. 

Rettary  conical,  fruits  drooping ,  radicles  dejlitute  of  ap¬ 
pendages. 

j.  Utricularia  vulgaris.  Common  Bladder-wort  or  Hooded 
Milfoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  26.ff.6s.  Reich.  1 .  51.  Willd.  1. 

1 1 2.  fl.  lapp.  n.  14.  fuec.n.  28.  fi.  zeyl.  n.  22. 
lludf.  angl.  8.  Wither,  arr .  eel  3.  19.  Smith 
brit.  28.  engl.  hot.  t.  253.  Lightf  foot.  77. 
Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  21.  Sibth.  oxon.  n.  18.  Abbot 
bedf.  n.  1 6.  Fl.  dan.  t.  138.  JIall.  helv.  n.  290. 
Roth.  germ.  1.  10.  2.  27.  Hcjfrn.  germ.  8.  Pol - 
lich  pal.  n.  24.  Krock. files,  n.  38.  Vi  liars  dauph. 
2.446.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  \cjq.  Berg.  phyt.  2. 
101. 

Lentibularia.  Rivin.  mon.  78.  Raii fyn.  *  286. 
Millefolium  paluflre  galericulatum.  Ger.  emac .  828. 
5'  Ran  hijl.  1322. 


M.  aquaticum  flore  luteo  galericulato.  Bauh.  hijl.  3. 

783.3.  Park,  theat.  1258.9. 

M.  aquat.  lenticulatum,  Bauh.  pin.  141. 

Great  Bladder-fnout.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  36.  f.  11. 

Nettary  conical ,  fcape  few -flowered. 

4.  Utricularia  minor.  Small  Bladderwort  or  Hooded 

Milfoil. 

Lin.  Jpec.  26.fyjl.  65.  Reich.  1.  51.  Willd.  1.  1 12. 
fl.fuec.  n.  29.  Hudfi  angl.  9.  Wither,  arr.  ed. 

3.  ao.  Smith  brit.  28.  engl.  bot.  t.  254.  Lightf. 
fcot.  78.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  22.  Abbot  bedf.  n. 
17.  Fl.  dan.  t.  128.  Hall.  helv.  n.  291.  Roth, 
germ.  1.  1 1.  2.  28.  Hoffm.  germ.  8.  Pollicb  pal 
n.  25.  Villars  dauph.  2.44.6.  Berg.  phyt.  t.  103. 
Schmidel.  ic.  t.  2 1.  /.  1 . 

Lentibularia  minor.  Vaill.  att.  gall.  1719.  Raii  fyn. 
*  286. 

Millefolium  aquaticum  minus.  Park,  theat.  1256.  3. 
Raii  hijl.  1322. 

M.  paluflre  galericulatum  minus.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  99. 

f  6. 

Aparine  aquis  innatans  trevifana,  foliis  perchepier  ca- 
preolis  donata.  Bocc.  muf.  1.  23.  t.  4. 

Small  Bladder-fnout.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  36.  f.  12. 

Nettary  keeled  very  Jhort  obtufe. 

5.  Utricularia  obtufa.  Blunt-horned  Bladder -wort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  112.  Swartz  prodr.  14, 
defer.  1.  41.  Brown,  jam.  119.  1. 

Nettary  bent  in  obtufe fubemarginate. 

6.  Utricularia  fubulata.  Azvl-Jhaped  Bladder -wort. 

Lin.fpec.26.fyjl.6s •  Reich.  1.  51.  Willd.  1.  113. 
Gron.  virg.  6. 

Nett  ary  awl-Jhaped. 

7.  Utricularia  gibba.  Gibbous  Bladder-wort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  26.  Reich.  1.  51  Willd.  1.  113.  Gron. 
virg.  129. 

Nettary  gibbous. 

8.  Utricularia  bifida.  Cloven  Bladder-wort. 

Lin. Jpec.  26.  Reich.  1.  51.  Willd.  1.  113.  Qfb. 
it.  243.  /.  3./.  2.  vol.  2.  p.  1.  ed.  angl. 

Scape  naked  bifid. 

9.  Utricularia  capillacea.  Hair-like  Bladder -wort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1 1 3. 

Scape  naked  capillary  three-flowered,  flowers  nodding,  cap¬ 
fule  awl-Jhaped. 

10.  Utricularia  ccerulea.  Blue  Bladder  -wort. 

Lin.  Jpec.  2 6.  Reich.  1.  52.  JVilld.  1.  1 13.  fl. 
zeyl.  n.  23. 

Nelipu.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  137.  /.  70. 

Scape  naked,  feales  alternate  wandering  awl-Jhaped. 

11.  Utricularia  flellaris.  Starry  Bladder-wort. 

Lin.  fy ft.  6  5 .  Willd.  1 .  1 1 3  .fuppl.  8  6 .  Vahl.  fymb. 
1.  6. 

U.  inflexa.  Forfk.  defer.  9.  n.  26. 

Bladdery  whorl  of  the  brattes  ciliary. 

12.  Utricularia  recurva.  Recurved  Bladder-wort. 

Lour,  co chinch.  16.  ed.  Willd.  32. 

Leafiefs,  nett  ary  recurved, fpikeftmple. 

13.  Utricularia  aurea.  Golden  Bladder-wort. 

Lour,  cochinch.  26.  ed.  Willd.  32. 

Leafiefs ,  nettary  conical- compreffed,  flowers  in  racemes. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Roots  fibrous,  afh-coloured,  with  fmall  round  tu¬ 
bercles  as  in  the  Potato.  Scape  Ample,  leafiefs,  one 
or  two-flowered,  fmooth,  ereft,  half  a  foot  high. 
Leaves  radical,  two,  obovate,  attenuated  at  the  bafe 
into  the  petiole,  acute,  fhining,  thickifh,  veinlefs,  con¬ 
vex,  oppofite,  an  inch  and  half  long.  Flowers  ele¬ 
gant,  very  large,  white  with  the  calyx  and  nedlary 
flightly  tinged  with  yellow.  Native  of  Martinico,  in 
the  higheft  mountains,  on  a  wet  open  meadow ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  february  l 

2.  Thisrefembles  our  common  fort  very  much,  butthe 
root  is  creeping.  Flowers  on  the  fcape  many,  from 
fix  to  ten.  It  has  no  bladders  at  the  roots.  Native 
of  South  America™. 

3.  The  fibrous  floating  roots,  flightly  attached  to  the 
mud,  are  fuppofed  to  be  perennial.  The  flem  like- 
wife  floats  horizontally  under  water  alternately  divided 

m  Linn.  fpec. 
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into  capillary  branches,  with  briftly  leaves  bearing  little 
comprefied  curved  bladders,  open,  and  bearded  at  the 
tip,  containing  a  bubble  of  air,  and  a  drop  of  watery 
fluid,  in  which,  when  highly  magnified  appears  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  extremely  minute  folid  particles.  Aquatic  in¬ 
fers  frequently  take  up  their  lodging  in  thefe  bladders. 
The  (talk  rifes  ered  only  a  few  inches  above  the 
water,  and  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  its  fpike  of  large 
handfome  alternate  flowers  (3  to  8)  :  the  peduncle  and 
calyx  reddifh  or  purple ;  the  corolla  of  one  irregular 
labiate  petal,  the  fpur  conical  and  recurved,  the  mouth 
clofed,  the  palate  prominent  and  orange-coloured. 
Stamens  thick  and  fhort.  Germ  fuperior  ;  ftyle  fhort ; 
ftigma  concave  and  bearded n.  Stem  cylindrical,  fcaly 
towards  the  top ;  one  lcalc  ferves  as  a  bracte  to  each 
flower,  and  is  lanceolate.  Calyx  permanent;  its  lower 
leaf  very  (lightly  notched  at  the  end.  Corolla  full  yel¬ 
low,  with  purplifh-red  ftreaks.  Nedary  blunt,  lined 
with  minute  fhining  globular  glands.  Filaments  thick, 
fiefhy,  crooked,  fixed  to  the  bafe  of  the  germ.  Stig¬ 
ma  two-lipped  ;  one  lip  very  fmall,  the  other  broad, 
flat,  thin,  fringed  at  the  edge:  after  the  impregnation 
of  the  germ,  this  larger  lip  clofesthe  aperture  of  the  ftyle0. 

Native  of  Europe,  in  ditches  and  ftagnant  waters ; 
flowering  after  midfummer.  It  is  perfedly  an  aquatic, 
and  not  extremely  common  in  Britain. 

4.  Roots  capillaceous,  very  tender,  floating,  loaded 
with  very  fmall  membranaceous  bladders.  Scape  length 
of  the  finger,  Ample,  very  (lender,  dividing  towards 
the  top  into  three  peduncles,  having  a  brade  under 
each.  Leaves  radical,  pinnate,  capillaceous,  with  very 
few  equal  pinnas.  Lower  leaflet  of  the  calyx  reflexed. 
Upper  lip  of  the  corolla  horizontal,  cordate,  perfora¬ 
ted  at  the  bafe,  inferred  into  the  receptacle  :  lower 
cordate,  bent  back  at  the  fides,  at  the  bafe  underneath 
gibbous,  prominent,  keeled  not  horned  :  throat  open, 
without  any  prominent  palate.  Filaments  converging, 
refembling  a  ring,  narrower  below  :  anthers  roundifh. 
Germ  ovate  :  ftyle  Ample,  fhort :  ftigma  ovate,  tongue- 
fliaped  p. 

It  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  a  fhort  blunt 
nedary,  which  projeds  fo  little,  that  Linneus  calls  it 
carinated,  not  conical  or  awl-fhaped;  the  palate  not  fo 
prominent  as  to  clofe  the  orifice  of  the  corolla ;  the 
upper  lip  blunt  ;  and  the  corolla  of  a  paler  colour.  It 
has  alfo  fewer  flowers,  and  the  plant  is  only  about  half 
the  fize  of  the  other.  They  agree  however  in  habit 
-  and  ftrudure q. 

Native  of  Europe  ;  flowering  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  other.  On  Hounflow  heath,  in  the  river.  Hinton, 
Teverfham,Fulbourn,  Sawfton  and  Chippenham  moors, 
and  Gamlingay  bogs  in  Cambridgefhire.  AtCawfton 
decoy,  near  Yarmouth,  and  on  St.  Faith’s  bogs  near 
Norwich.  Ampthiil,  and  Potton  marfhes  in  Bedford- 
fhire.  Near  Glaftenbury,  Somerfetfhire.  On  turfy 
bogs  in  Weftmoreland  and  Cumberland.  In  ditches 
.adjoining  Outerthwaite  near  Flookbury  in  Cartmell. 
In  a  bog  at  Coryattachan  in  Skie,  and  other  places  in 
Scotland,  but  more  rarely  than  the  other. 

5.  Roots  capillary,  branched,  whitifh.  Leaves 
floating,  furnifhed  with  fmall  ovate  bladders.  Scape 
from  two  to  three  inches  long,  filiform,  ered,  Ample, 
fometimes  divided  at  top,  naked,  fmooth.  Flowers 
terminating,  alternate,  three  or  four,  fmall,  yellow,  on 
long  one-flowered  peduncles.  Tube  of  the  corolla 
very  fhort,  cylindrical:  upper  lip  ovate,  convex,  en¬ 
tire  ;  lower  a  little  -(mailer,  ovate,  the  orifice  clofed  : 
nedary  fcarcely  longer  than  the  lip,  conical :  palate 
orange  ftreaked  with  purple.  Filaments  inferted  at  the 
aperture  of  the  tube,  fabre-fhaped ;  anthers  roundifh, 
growing  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  filaments,  one-celled. 
Germ  roundifh  :  ftyle  very  fhort  and  thick  :  ftigma 
funnel-form,  oblique,  one-lipped.  Capfule  roundifh. 
Seeds  comprefied,  membranaceous  at  the  fide.  It  re- 
fembles  the  preceding  fort  very  much  ;  but  is  diftind 
from  it,  in  having  a  blunt  fubemarginate  nedary.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica,  in  marlhy  rivulets  ;  flowering  the 
whole  furnmer  r. 

6.  Leaves  capillaceous.  Flowers  white  \  Native 
of  Virginia. 

n  Engl.  bot.  0  Withering.  p  Linn.  fuec. 

s  Linn.  fuec.  and  Engl,  bot.  1  Swartz  defer.  *  Linn,  fyft  , 
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7*  This  alfo  is  a  native  of  Virginia. 

8.  Stem  filiform,  a  finger’s  length,  bifid  or  with  a  double 
laceme.  flowers  alternate,  yellow,  with  the  upper  lip 
fharp  at  the  fides  k — Ofbeck  adds,  that  it  is  very  like 
the  vulgaris,  but  forh'ewhat  lefs  :  the  calyx- leaf  perma¬ 
nent  .  the  nedary  conical  :  the  capfule  ovate.  The 
plant  is  a  hand  s  breadth  in  length ;  the  root  fibrous 
and  branched;  the  brades  very  fmall  and  ovate;  pe¬ 
duncles  alternate,  comprefied  ;  flowers  fmall,  yellow. 
Native  of  China :  found  by  Ofbeck  in  low  fwampy 
ground,  not  under  w'ater. 

9.  Plant  fcarcely  an  inch  high,  with  a  naked  root 
fomewhat  branching.  Peduncles  nodding,  fupported 
by  a  very  fmall  ovate  feflile  brade.  Capfule  awl- 
fhaped,  covered  by  the  permanent  calyx.  Native  of 
the  Eaft  Indies u. 

10.  Scape  half  a  foot  high,  filiform,  ered.  Flowers 
few,  terminating,  fubfeffile,  with  a  fpur  the  length  of 
the  flower.  Herman  fays  that  the  colour  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  is  blue.  Native  of  Ceylon  x,  and  Malabar. 

11.  Roots  capillary,  branched,  whorled,  floating  as 
in  vulgaris,  but  without  bladders.  Scape  a  finger’s 
length,  filiform,  naked,  racemed  at  the  top.  In&the 
middle  of  the  fcape  and  at  the  furface  of  the  water  are 
from  four  to  fix  feffik  ovate  ciliate  two-celled  follicles 
in  whorls,  in  order  to  fupport  the  fcape  in  the  water. 
The  corolla  has  no  fpur ;  only  the  lower  lip  is  bagged. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  in  rice  fields,  where  the 
water  is  deepeft y  :  found  by  Koenig. — It  was  alfo 
found  by  Forfkahl  in  Egypt.  This  differs  from  the 
Indian  in  having  oblong  bladders  at  the  bafe  of  the 
fcape,  inftead  of  ovate  ones  in  the  middle,  but  in  all 
other  refpeds  they  are  very  much  alike.  There  are  fre¬ 
quently  radical  fibres  at  the  top  of  the  bladders  of  the 
fcape  ?. 

12.  Root  fibrous,  fhort,  without  bladders.  Stem 
four  inches  high,  (lender,  quite  Ample,  ered.  Leaves 
none.  Calyx-leaves  large,  round-compreffed.  Co¬ 
rolla  yellow,  with  a  conical  nedary,  curved  back  and 
almoft  equal  to  the  petal.  Capfule  lens-fhaped,  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  clofed  calyx.  In  Hon-mo  river,  near 
the  capital  of  Cochinchina-. 

13.  Stem  (lender,  very  long,  branched,  fluduating; 
Root  fibrous,  capillary,  green,  branched,  having  blad¬ 
ders.  Scape  round,  ered,  three  inches  high.  Calyx- 
leaves  lanceolate,  curved  in.  Corolla  golden- coloured, 
with  a  convex  emarginate  throat,  and  a  conical  com- 
prefled  nedary.  Native  of  Cochinchina,  in  flow-flow¬ 
ing  rivers  \ 

Uva  Crispa.  See  Riles. 

Uva  Marina.  See  Ephedra. 

UVARIA.  ( From  the  figure  of  the  fruit  like  a  bunch  of 
grapes .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  692.  Reich,  n.  750.  Schreb.  n.  944. 
Gartn.t.  114.  Juff.  284.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  /. 
,33-36. 

Claff.  13.  7.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  CoadunaLe.  Anona  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved,  flat:  leaflets  ovate,  acute, 
permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  lanceolate,  feflile,  fpreading,  longer  than 
the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  numerous,  truncate, 
oblong,  covering  the  germ  on  which  they  are  placed. 
Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  numerous,  length  of  the  an¬ 
thers,  terminating  the  head.  Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Berries  numerous,  diftind,  globular,  peduncled, 
faftened  to  an  oblong  Receptacle. 

Seeds  numerous. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Pet.  fix.  Berries  numerous,  pen¬ 
dulous,  four-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Uvaria  zeylanica. 

Lin.  Jpec.  756.  Reich.  2.  627.  Willd.  2.  1261. 
mat.  med.  140.  fi.  zeyl.  n.  224.  Gxrtn.  fruit.  2. 
155.  Lour,  cochinch.  348.  ed.  Willd.  426. 

Funis  mufarius.  Rumph.amb.  4.  78./.  42. 

1  Linn,  fpcc;  u  Willdenow.  *  Linn.  zeyf. 

y  Eirtri,  fiippl,  2  Vahl,  *  Loureiro. 

19  Y  Narum- 
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Narum-panel.  Rbeed.  mi.  2.  U.  t.  9-  Raii  hi/l. 

times 'lanceolate  acuminate,  peduncle  one-flomndjolitary, 
petals  roundijh  obtufe  equal. 

2  Uvaria  lanceolata.  Lance-wood  Uvaria. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  1261.  Swartz  prodr.  87. 
Brown. jam.  370. 

Leaves  lanceolate  quite  entire ,  flowers  axillary  Jolit ary , 
branches  wand-like. 

3.  Uvaria  cerafoides.  Cherry -fruited  Uvaria. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1261.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  30. 

t.  23- 

Leaves  lanceolate  acute  pub efcent  beneath ,  peduncles  one- 
flowered fo  lit  ary ,  petals  ovate  acute  equal. 

4.  Uvaria  fuberofa.  Cork-barked  Uvaria. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  mild.  2.  1261.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  31./. 

34- 

Leaves  oblong  acute  fracoth,  peduncles  one-flowered  foli- 
tary ,  the  three  inner  petals  lanceolate. 

5.  Uvaria  tomentofa.  Downy -leaved  Uvaria. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  mild.  2.  1262.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  31, 
t.  35. 

Leaves  oblong  acute  tomentofe,  peduncles  one  flowered  foli¬ 
tary,  the  three  inner  petals  ovate. 

6.  Uvaria  odorata.  Sweet-fmelling  Uvaria. 

Lin  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1262.  Lamarck  ency cl.  1. 
589' 

Cananga.  Rumph.  amb.  2.  195./.  05. 

Leaves  ovate-lanceolate ,  peduncles  one-flowered folitary , 
petals  linear-lanceolate  very  long. 

7.  Uvaria  monofperma.  Capfuled  Uvaria. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1262.  Lamarck  ency  cl.  1. 

59°- 

Cananga  Ouregon.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  608.  t.  244. 
Leaves  elliptic  acuminate  ferruginous  beneath ,  peduncles 
one-flowered  aggregate ,  petals  ovate  acute. 

8.  Uvaria  iutea. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  1262.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  32./. 
36. 

U.  coriacea,  Vahl. fymb.  3.  72. 

Leaves  oblong  acute  jhining ,  peduncles  three-flowered foli¬ 
tary,  petals  ovate  obtufe. 
q.  Uvaria  iigularis. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  2.  1263.  Lamarck  ency  cl.  1. 

59°- 

Cananga  fylveftris  anguftifolia.  Rumph.  amb.  2.  198. 
t.  66. f.  2. 

Leaves  ovate  acute ,  peduncles  many -flowered  folitary , 
petals  linear  acute  very  long. 

10.  Uvaria  longifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1263.  Vahl.  fymb.  3.  7 2. 
Lamarck  ency  cl.  1.  500.  Sonnerat  itin.  2.  2  33. 
t.  13 1. 

Leaves  lanceolate  waved  at  the  edge ,  peduncles  umbelled \ 
petals  lanceolate  acute. 

11.  Uvaria  japonica. 

Lin.fpec.  756.  Reich.  2.  628.  IVilld.  2.  1263. 
Thunb.  jap.  237.  Kasmpf.  amoen.  476.  t.  477. 
Leaves  oblong  acuminate  ferrate ,  peduncles  one-flowered 
folitary,  petals  roundijh. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

1.  This  is  a  climbing  fir  rub,  by  means  of  a  long 
Unarmed  branching  Item,  but  without  tendrils.  Leaves 
alternate,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  on  Ihort  petioles. 
Flowers  fcattered,  on  long  peduncles.  Calyx  Ihort, 
ip  reading.  Corolla  dufky  red.  Anthers  feffile,  longiffi, 
compreffed,  placed  on  a  large  hemifpherical  receptacle. 
Germs  many,  oblong,  on  the  centre  of  the  fame  recepta¬ 
cle.  Stigmas  as  many  as  the  germs,  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  ftamensk  Berries  difpofed  in  a  Ample,  rounded,  pen- 
dulous.  raceme,  formed  of  the  receptacle  which  is  elon¬ 
gated  in  ripening :  they  are  oblong  or  cylindric-ovate, 
knobbed  where  the  feeds  are,  and  on  the  other  fide 
marked  with  an  indiftindt  groove,  peduncled,  whitifh 
afh-coloured,  (Loureiro  fays  black,  fmooth,  juicy, 
acid.)  Divided  internally  into  as  many  horizontal  cells 
as  theie  are  leeds,  and  in  a  double  row:  partitions 
membranaceous,  very  thin.  Seeds  one  in  each  cell, 
v\e  ve  01  fewer,  femicircular,  flat  on  both  fides,  very 
mooth  and  Aiming,  cheftnut-coloured  except  the  um- 
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bilious,  with  a  white  callous  margin  ;  faftened  longi¬ 
tudinally  to  the  grooved  fide  of  the  berry  c. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Gasrtner  has  two  other  fpecies.  1.  Uvaria  trifoliata, 
which  he  refers  to  Cananga  fylveftris  prima  f.  trifolia  of 
Rumphius,  2.  197.  t.  66.  f.  1.  though  he  fays  that  the 
fpecimen  he  examined  did  not  quite  agree  with  Rum- 
phius’s  defcription.  It  is  however  clearly  a  different 
fpecies  from  the  zeylanica. — 2.  U.  monilifera ;  which 
he  thinks  may  poffibly  be  the  fame  with  Unonadifcre- 
ta.  Linn,  fuppl.  44  &  270. 

Loureiro  alfo  has  a  fpecies  which  he  names  Uvaria 
u.ncata,  becaufe  it  agrees  in  habit  with  Funis  uncatus  of 
Rumphius ;  the  flower  of  that  however  is  different,  and 
it  feems  to  belong  to  Cephalanthus.  U.  uncata  is  found 
about  Canton,  where  it  is  ufed  as  a  beautiful  covering 
to  walls,  and  is  extended  and  put  up  without  violence. 

2.  Leaves  fmooth.  Flowers  in  umbels :  umbellets 
fcattered.  Berries  fmall,  foft,  one-celled,  containing 
only  one  feed.  Native  of  Jamaica,  and  pretty  common  in 
the  woods  of  Portland  ;  reckoned  one  of  the  beft  tim¬ 
ber  trees  in  the  ifland,  efpecially  where  ftrength  or 
elafticity  is  required ;  but  it  feldom  grows  to  any  con- 
fiderable  fize d.  It  is  imported  under  the  name  of  Lance- 
wood,  and  is  ufed  for  the  fnafts  of  very  light  carriages. 

3.  Trunk  erecft,  long,  and  perfe&ly  ftraight. 
Branches  fpreading,  horizontal :  branchlets  two-faced. 
Leaves  alternate,  two-faced,  fhort-petioled,  lanceolate  or 
oblong,  entire,  about  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch  and 
half  broad.  Stipules  none.  Peduncles  axillary,  fim¬ 
ple,  bowing,  brafted  near  the  bafe,  round,  downy,  about 
an  inch  long.  Filaments  very  numerous,  fhort,  club¬ 
bed,  grooved,  flefhy,  afcending,  placed  fo  very  clofe  as 
to  prefs  upon  one  another,  inferted  into  a  globular 
flefhy  receptacle.  Anthers  four  or  five-fided,  truncate, 
a  little  concave  in  the  centre.  Germs  about  forty,  oc¬ 
cupying  the  difk  or  centre,  oblong,  feffile,  hairy  :  ftyles 
fhort :  ftigmas  large,  purple.  Berries  many,  pedicel- 
led,  diverging,  in  a  fort  of  umbel,  globular,  fize  of  a 
fmall  cherry,  and  very  like  one  when  ripe,  (dark  red,) 
one-celled.  Seed  one,  round  like  the  berry.  Duduga 
of  the  Telingas. 

It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  the  mountainous  inland 
parts  of  the  Circars.  It  does  not  call  its  leaves,  and 
flowers  during  the  hot  feafon.  The  v/ood  is  employed 
for  many  purpofes  by  the  natives.  The  berries  are 
eaten  by  them  when  ripe,  and  are  pretty  good,  but  rather 
too  aflringent. 

4.  Trunk  remarkably  ftraight,  with  a  fcabrous  bark, 
very  deeply  fplit  in  various  directions.  Branches  ho¬ 
rizontal,  two-faced.  Leaves  alternate,  two-faced, 
fhort-petioled,  waved,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  of  a  deep 
fhining  green,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  one 
inch  or  an  inch  and  half  broad.  Peduncles  oppofite  to 
a  leaf,  bowing.  Calyx  may  be  faid  to  be  fix-leaved, 
and  corolla  three-petalled,  as  only  the  three  interior  of 
the  nine  are  coloured,  coral-like.  Stamens  as  in  the 
preceding.  Berries  numerous,  as  in  the  former,  only 
when  ripe  black.  Seed  one,  fhaped  as  the  berry. 

This  is  much  more  common  than  the  former;  fel¬ 
dom  acquiring  the  fize  of  a  tree,  except  among  the 
mountains.  It  is  in  flower  and  fruit  all  the  year,  and 
does  not  caft  its  leaves.  The  wood  is  more  ufeful  than 
that  of  the  former ;  is  of  a  chocolate  colour,  durable, 
and  very  elaftic. 

5.  Trunk  ftraight,  of  confiderable  height  and  fize. 
Branches  numerous,  horizontal,  forming  a  very  large 
fhady  head.  Branchlets  two-faced  alternate.  Leaves 
alternate,  two-faced,  fhort-petioled,  oblong  or  oval,  very 
downy,  foft,  entire,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  by 
one  or  two  broad.  Stipules  none.  Peduncles  fcattered, 
generally  fingle,  bowing,  flender,  woolly,  half  the  length 
of  the  leaf.  Calyx  and  corolla  as  in  U.  fuberofa.  Fi¬ 
laments  numerous,  very  fhort,  not  clubbed.  Anthers 
oblong,  twin.  Germs  as  in  the  other,  glutinous.  Ber¬ 
ries  fize  of  a  large  nutmeg,  round,  downy,  pulpy,  dark 
purple  when  ripe.  Seeds  generally  four,  nidulant,  kid¬ 
ney-form,  fize  of  a  kidney-bean. 

It  is  a  large  tree,  native  of  the  Circar  mountains ;  and- 
flowers  during  the  hot  feafon  °. 

6.  Leaves  acuminate,  quite  entire.  Petals  flat,  acute, 

c  Gartner  and  Loureiro.  -  Browne;.  e  Roxburgh. 
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and  remarkable  for  their  length.  Native  of  Java  and 
China. 

7.  Leaves  quite  entire.  Fruit  a  capfule,  (not  a 
berry),  one-feeded,  elliptic,  allied  to  Xylopia,  but  the 
capfule  is  neither  four-cornered  or  two-valved.  Native 
of  Guinea,  in  remote  woods f. 

8.  Trunk  remarkably  ftraight,  with  the  bark  dark- 
coloured  and  pretty  fmooth.  Leaves  horizontal,  two- 
faced,  fhort-pecioled,  oblong  or  oval,  very  fmooth  and 
fhining,  firm,  waved,  entire,  about  three  inches  long 
and  an  inch  and  half  broad.  Peduncle  generally  op- 
pofed  to  a  leaf,  very  fhort,  from  one  to  fix-flowered. 
Flowers  dirty,  greenifh,  ruft-coloured,  fhort-pedicelled. 
Calyx  fmall.  Corolla  four  or  five  times  larger  than  the 
calyx.  Filaments  very  fhort.  Anthers  oblong,  point¬ 
ed.  Germs  from  four  to  fix.  Berries  the  fame,  fhort- 
pedicelled,  placed  in  form  of  a  ftar  round  their  recepta¬ 
cle  for  a  common  centre,  fize  of  a  partridge’s  egg,  oval, 
fmooth,  pulpy,  when  ripe  of  a  bright  yellow.  Seeds 
about  fix,  kidney-form,  nidulant. 

This  is  alfo  a  pretty  large  tree,  and  grows  only 
among  the  mountains.  Its  flowering  time  is  in  the  hot 
feafon  ;  and  it  does  not  call  its  leaves  s. 

9.  This  approaches  to  U.  odorata  in  the  form  of 
the  petals.  Native  of  Amboinah. 

10.  Branches  fmooth,  with  a  purple  bark,  a  little 
flexuofe  at  the  top.  Leaves  alternate,  a  fpan  long, 
membranaceous,  veined,  fmooth  on  both  fides,  gra¬ 
dually  attenuated,  acute,  quite  entire.  Petiole  fhort, 
wrinkled  beneath.  Peduncles  lateral,  very  fhort,  tomen- 
tofe  :  pedicels  fix  or  feven,  fubumbelled,  an  inch  long, 
villofe,  a  little  thicker  at  top,  having  a  fmall  ovate 
downy  leaflet  in  the  middle.  Calyx-leaves  ovate, 
downy,  four  times  fhorterthan  the  petals.  Receptacle 
the  fize  of  a  Coriander  feed,  downy.  Native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies  h 

11.  Stem  frutefeent,  twining  and  decumbent,  tuber- 
cled  with  fears,  nodding  at  the  top,  naked,  rufefeent. 
Branches  alternate,  like  the  flem,  almoft  naked,  nod¬ 
ding,  branchletted.  Branchlets  fhort,  leafy,  like  the 
branches,  two  inches  long.  Leaves  fcattered,  toothed 
from  the  middle  to  the  tip,  very  finely  nerved,  thickifh, 
fmooth,  paler  underneath,  two  inches  long.  Petioles 
femicylindric,  rufefeent,  fhort.  Flowers  monoecious, 
fcattered,  peduncled,  axillary,  drooping.  Peduncle  fili¬ 
form,  compreflfed,  fmooth,  an  inch  long,  curved,  hav¬ 
ing  a  few  fmall  bradtes.  Corolla  fubglobular,  white  5 
petals  imbricate,  ovate,  obtufe,  entire  with  the  margin 
thinner.  Receptacle  with  the  germs  fubglobular, 
ftriated,  purple,  the  fize  of  a  middling  pea,  inclofed  by 
the  calyx  and  corolla.  Filaments  two  in  each  aperture 
between  the  germs,  very  fhort.  Anthers  {landing  out, 
twin,  permanent  but  fhrivelling,  white.  Germs  nume¬ 
rous,  fmooth,  increafing,  red~  Berries  feffile  on  the 
receptacle,  ovate,  fmooth,  unequal,  aggregate,  fuccu- 
lent,  red,  one- celled,  the  fize  of  a  pea.  Seeds  two, 
kidney-form,  white  \ 

It  is  diftindt  from  all  the  reft,  in  having  a  twining 
flem,  ferrate  leaves,  and  a  large  receptacle  of  the 
fruit1. 

Native  of  Japan,  and  growing  very  plentifully  in 
feveral  places  round  the  harbour  of  Nagalaki.  It  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  clear 
mucus  which  it  contains.  When  the  twigs  are  depriv¬ 
ed  of  their  outer  bark,  and  placed  in  a  glals  of  water, 
the  mucus  exfuding,  expands  itfelf  round  them  for 
about  the  thicknefs  of  a  line  and  upwards,  and  appears 
as  clear  as  cryftal.  This  mucus  is  fometimes  ufed  for 
the  manufacturing  of  paper,  inftead  of  that  which  they 
extradl  from  Hibifcus  Manihot ;  the  ladies  likewife  ufe 
it  to  render  their  hair  fmooth  and  gloflfy  m. 

Uvaria.  See  Aletris . 

Uva  Spina.  See  Ribes.~\ 

Uva  Ursi.  See  Arbutus  [and  Mefpilus. 

Uvedalia.  See  Polymnia. 

Uvifera.  See  Coccoloba.~\ 

Vulneraria.  See  Anthyllis. 

|]Vulvaria.  See  Chenop  odium. ] 

*  Willdenow.  1  Roxburgh.  h  Willdenow. 

»  Vahl.  k  Thunb  jap.  1  Willdenow. 

m  Thunb.  voy.  4.  1 2.  engl.  ed. 
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UVULARIA.  ( From  the  form  of  the  uvula  in  the  in* 
florefcence. ) 

Lin .  gen.  n.  412.  Reich,  n.  445.  Schreb.  n.  560. 

>^48. 

ClafT.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Sarmentacea.  Lilia  Juffi 

(  '  •  /-  \  ~  "  '•* 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  eredt,  very 
long.  Nettary  an  oblong  hollow  in  the  bafe  of  each, 
petal.  , 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  very  fhort,  widifh.  Anthers  long, 
eredt,  fhorter  by  half  than  the  corolla. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Style  three-cleft  half  way,  longer 
than  the  ftamensl  Stigmas  Ample,  reflex. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate-oblong,  triangular,  three-celled, 
acute. 

Seeds  many,  rourtdifh,  comprefled. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  fix-petalled,  eredt.  Nett,  a  hollow  at  the  bale  of 
each  petal.  Filam.  very  fhort. 

SPECIES. 

.  *  i  '  *  , 

1.  Uvularia  amplexifolia.  Heart-leaved  Uvularia. 

Lin.fpec.  nff.fyft.  325.  Reich.  2.  48.  IVilld.  2. 
93.  Hall.helv.  n.  1237.  Krock.  filef.  n.  520. 
Vi liars  dauph.  2.  274.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  1889. 
Hoffm.  germ.  118. 

Smilax  perfoliata  ramofa,  flore  albo;  Barr.  rar.  58. 
t.  720.  et  t.  719. 

Polygonatum  latifolium  ramofum.  Bauh.  pin.  303. 
Bauh.  hift.  3.  531.  Park,  theat.  696.  6.  Raiihifl . 
665.  Mor.  hift.  3.  537-/  13.  4 •/  n* 

P.  ramofum.  Ger.  756.  4.  emac.  904.  4. 

P.  latif.  4.  ramofum.  Cluj.  hift.  1.  176. 

Laurus  alexandrina.  Camer.  epit.  936. 

Leaves  embracing ,  they  and  the  ft  cm  fmooth. 

[2.  Uvularia  hirta.  Hairy  Uvularia. 

Lin.fyft.  325.  IVilld.  2.  94.  Thunb.  jap.  136. 

Leaves  embracing  rough-haired,  Jlem  villofe. 

3.  Uvularia  lanceolata.  Spear-leaved  Uvularia. 

Ait.  kew.  1.  434.  Willd.fpec.  2.  94. 

.  Polygonatum  ramofum  flore  luteo  minus.  Corn:  canad. 
40.  t.  41. 

Leaves  perfoliate  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate !\ 

4.  U  vularia  perfoliata.  Perfoliate  Uvularia. 

Lin.fpec.  437.  Reich.  2.  48.  IVilld.  2.  94.  amoen. 

2.  337.  hort.  cliff.  1 21.  Gron.  virg.  37.  Cold, 
noveb.  74. 

Polygonum  ramofum,  flore  luteo  majus.  Corn,  canad. 
38.  Mor.  hift.  3.  538./.  13.  t.  4./.  12.  Rail 
hift.  666.  10. 

Polygonatum  latifolium  perfoliatum  brafilianum.  Bauh; 

pin.  303.  prodr.  139. 

Leaves  perfoliate  ovate . 

5.  Uvularia  feflilifolia.  Seffile-leaved  Uvularia. 

Lin.fpec.  43 iffy  ft .  325.  Reich.  2.  48.  IVilld.  2. 
95.  Cold,  noveb.  73. 

U.  felfilis.  Thunb.  jap.  135.  . 

Leaves  feffile. 

6.  Uvularia  cirrhofa.  Tendril-leaved  Uvularia. 

Lin.fyft.  3 25.  IVilld.  1.  95.  Thunb. jap.  136. 

Leaves  feffile  cirrhofe.'] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  perennial.  Stalk  annual,  rifing  about  two 
feet  high,  and  fending  out  one  or  two  branches  from 
the  lower  part.  The  flowers  come  out  fingly  from 
the  bofoms  of  the  leaves  upon  long  {lender  footftalks; 
they  are  yellow,  hang  downwards,  and  appear  at  the 
latter  end  of  april. 

[The  peduncle  has  a  bent  joint  in  it ;  and  the  corol¬ 
la  refembles  that  of  Medeola  afparagoides  °. 

Native  of  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Saxony,  Switzerland, 
Dauphine,  Piedmont. — Cultivated  in  1752,  by  Mr, 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  may°. 

2.  Stem  round,  very  hirfute  with  long  denfe  hairs, 

B  Linn.  fpec.  and  f yQ, 


9  Hort.  kew. 
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foot  high. 


Leaves 


ere<5t  the  thicknefs  of  a  quill,  a 
alternate  cordate,  oblong,  acuminate,  ie«en-nerved, 

f  readini  villofe  with  veiy  fla0rC  hairS>  tWO  mcheS  long‘ 
lKrive  of  Japan  near  Jedop._ 

1V  Native  of  North  America.  Introduced  in  1785 
hv  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies.  It  flowers  in  july  ’.] 

Y  Root  perennial,  compofed  of  many  thick  flefhy 
filjes  from  which  fpring  up  feveral  annual  ftalks,  which 
for  the  mod  part  divide  into  two  at  a  fmall  height  from 
the  around ;  thefe  fpread  afunder,  and  have  oblong, 
fmooth,  pointed  leaves,  broad  at  their  bafe  and  furround- 
inatheftem.  Petals  yellow,  oblong,  ending  in  acute 
points,  and  ftapdingupon  flender  peduncles,  which  rife 
from  the  bofom  of  their  leaves,  and  hang  downward. 

Native  of  North  America. 

fCultivated  in  i734>  by  Peter  Collinfon,  Efq  • 

r.  This  has  the  habit  of  the  preceding.  Stem  bifid, 
one-flowered.  Leaves  lanceolate-ovate,  alternate,  but 
where  the  flower  comes  out  there  are  two  leaves.  Pe¬ 
duncle  naked.  Native  of  Canada  *• 

6.  Stem  round,  jointed, ftriated,  fmooth,  Ample, erect. 
Leaves  from  the  fame  bud  two,  linear,  entire,  fmooth, 
a  finger’s  length.  Flowers  from  the  buds  of  the  leaves, 
peduncled,  drooping.  Peduncle  reflex,  one-flowered, 
half  an  inch  long."  Petals  oblong,  yellow,  about  an 
inch  long.  Filaments  inferted  into  the  germ,  white, 
half  the  length  of  the  corolla :  anthers  oblong,  twin, 
included.  Style  a  little  fhorter  than  the  corolla  ;  but 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigmas  three,  reflex.  Native 
of  Japan*.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  3.  4.  5.  Thefe  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  will  live 
in  the  full  ground,  but  as  the  flowers  have  not  much 
beauty,  they  are  only  cultivated  for  the  fake  of  variety. 
They  are  increafed  by  parting  their  roots,  the  beft 
feafon  for  which  is  about  michaelmas.  They  may  be 
removed  every  third  year ;  but  if  they  are  removed  of- 
tener  the  plants  will  not  flower  fo  ftrong.  They  de¬ 
light  in  a  foil  not  too  wet  or  too  fliff,  but  in  a  gentle 
hazel  loam. 


W. 


Burnt,  monogr.  i.f.  2.  nov.  aft.  nat.  cur.  1.  obf.  50. 
t.  i.f.  1.  Gartn.  fruft.  1.  50.  Thunb.  ■prodr. 
12. 

Scape  almofi  fimple ,  panicle  contracted,  leaves  enfiform 
five-nerved  plaited  fmooth. 

2.  Wachendorfia  paniculata.  Panicled  Wachendorfia. 
Lin.fpec.  S9-fd.fi-  94*  Reich.  1.  112.  Willd.  1. 
248.  'Thunb.  prodr.  12.  Smith  ic.  pi  ft.  1.  t. 

5.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  616.  Burnt,  monogr.  4.  f 
1.  nov.  aft.  nat.  cur.  1.  obf.  51.  t.  1.  f  10. 
Breyn.  prodr.  3.  22.  /.  9.  /.  1.  (Afphodelus). 
Pluk.  mant.  70.  (Erythrobulbus. ) 

Scape  many-clufiered ,  panicle  fpreading,  leaves  enfiform 
three-nerved  plaited fmooth. 

[3.  Wachendorfia  hirfuta.  Hairy  Wachendorfia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  249.  Thunb.  prodr.  12. 
Curt,  magaz.  t.  614. 

Sifyrinchium  ramofum  aethiopicum.  Breyn.  cent.  85. 

t.  37  ?  Rudb.  elyf.  2.  13./.  10  ? 

Scape  many-clufiered ,  panicle  fpreading,  leaves  enfiform 
three-nerved  plaited  villofe. 

4.  Wachendorfia  tenella.  "Delicate  Wachendorfia. 

Lin.fpec.ed.  Willd.  1.  249.  Thunb.  prodr.  12. 

Scape  many-clufiered,  panicle  fpreading,  leaves  linear 
three-nerved  fmooth. 

5.  Wachendorfia  graminea.  Grafs-leaved  Wachendorfia. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  249.  Thunb.  prodr.  12. 

W.  graminifolia.  Lin.fyfi.  94 .fuppl.  10 1. 

Scape  many-clufiered,  panicle  fpreading ,  leaves  enfiform 
channelled  fmooth.  ] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Root  thick,  tuberous,  reed-like,  of  a  deep-red 
colour,  fending  out  many  perpendicular  fibres  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  fpreading  into  feveral  offsets.  The 
leaves  which  rife  immediately  from  the  root  are  large, 
with  five  plaited  folds.  The  biggeft  are  two  feet  long, 
and  three  inches  broad,  of  a  deep  green-colour.  The 
flower  ftalk  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the  heads  between 
the  leaves  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet,  with 
leaves  of  the  fame  form  with  thofe  below,  but  narrower, 
and  ranged  alternately,  embracing  the  ftalk  half  round 
with  their  bafe.  The  flowers,  when  young,  are  inclo- 
fed  in  fheaths,  which,  after  fome  time,  open  and  make 
way  for  the  flowers  to  come  out ;  then  they  wither  and 
dry,  but  remain  upon  the  ftalk  like  thofe  of  the  yellow 
Afphodel.  They  form  a  loole  fpike,and  there  are  feveral 
upon  one  common  peduncle,  which  open  one  after  the 
other.  The  upper  flowers  ftand  almoft  upright,  but 
the  lower  nod ;  they  are  hairy  and  of  a  faffron  colour 
on  the  outfide,  but  fmooth  and  yellow  within.  Some- 


WACHENDORFIA.  (So  named  by  Burman  in  honour 
of  Everh.  Joh.  van  Wachendorff,  profeffor  of  botany  at 
Utrecht,  author  o/'Hortus  Ultra  jedinus,  1747-) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  61.  Reich,  n.  67.  Schreb.  n.%S -  Gartn. 
t-  1 5-W-. 59-  . 

Oaff.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogyma. 

Nat.  Order  of  Enfata.  Irides  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathes  two-valved. 

Cor.  Six-petalled,  unequal :  petals  oblong  ;  the  three 
upper  ones  more  ered,  three  lower  fpreading.  Nec¬ 
tary  of  two  briftles  at  the  inner  fides  of  the  upper  pe¬ 
tal. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  filiform,  declined,  fliorter  than 
the  corolla.  Anthers  incumbent. 

Pi st.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  three-cornered.  Style 
filiform,  declined.  Stigma  fimple. 

Per.  Capfule  fubovate,  three-fided,  obtufe,  three-celled, 
three-valved. 

Seeds  folitary,  rough-haired. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor .  fix-petalled,  unequal,  inferior.  Capf  three-celled, 
Superior.  . 

SPECIES. 

1  •  Wachendorfia  thyrfiflora.  Simple-fialked  JVachendor- 
fia.  ; 

Lin.  fpec.  59.  Reich,  t.  1 1 2.  Willd .  1.  248 


?  Thunberg. 


1  Hort.  kew.  r 
1  Thunb.  jap. 


Idem. 


Linn,  fpec. 


timfes  the  lower  petal  of  the  fix  is  wanting,  but  then 
the  place  is  occupied  by  the  piftil.  [Capfule  fuperior, 
roundifh,  fharply  three-cornered,  three-celled,  three- 
valved  :  valves  bearing  the  partition  in  the  middle,  and 
ftriated  on  the  outfide  with  a  few  tranfverfe  nerves. 
Seeds  in  each  cell  one,  flatted  a  little,  obovate  or  nar¬ 
rowed  downwards  and  ending  in  a  beaked  bafe,  hirfute 
all  over  with  foft  chaffy  briftles,  of  a  brown-black  co¬ 
lour  ;  faftened  to  the  bafe  of  the  cells  near  the  axis  u. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  FI  ope.  Cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1759  *. 

2.  Plant  when  in  flower  a  foot  high.  Root  peren¬ 
nial,  a  little  creeping  ;  furnifhed  with  oblong  cylindri¬ 
cal  and  nearly  perpendicular  tubercles.  Leaves  radical, 
two-ranked,  feffile,  equitant,  vertical,  fpreading,  dilated 
on  the  inner  fide  at  the  bafe,  channelled,  linear-lanceo¬ 
late,  pointed,  entire,  nerved,  bright  green,  very  like 
thofe  of  thyrfiflora,  but  only  one-third  of  the  fize, 
dying  foon  after  the  plant  has  done  flowering,  and  not 
appearing  again  for  fome  months.  Stalk  ered,  cylin¬ 
drical,  bearing  one  or  two  fmall  leaves,  branched, 
many-flowered.  General  flower-ftalks  alternate,  fpread- 
ing,  racemofe,  bearing  from  three  to  five  flowers,  cy¬ 
lindrical,  downy :  partial  ones  fhort,  downy,  all  dired- 
ed  upwards,  fingle-flowered.  Brades  folitary  at  the 
bafe  of  each  of  the  flower-ftalks,  oblong,  pointed,  mem¬ 
branaceous,  externally  downy,  foon  withering,  the  up- 
permoft  gradually  fmaller.  Petals  fomewhat  irregular, 
obovate,  pointed,  fpreading,  yellow,  externally  downy 
and  reddilh,  the  three  uppermoft  ftanding  neareft  to- 


*  Gsertner. 
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gether 
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gether,  and  marked  near  the  bafe  with  a  purple  or 
greenifh  femilunar  fpot,  common  to  them  all.  Fila¬ 
ments  length  of  the  corolla,  cylindrical,  bent,  curved 
upwards,  fmooth,  yellow.  Anthers  verfatile,  reddifh. 
Germ  fmall,  roundifh.  Style  pointing  upwards,  length 
of  the  ftamens,  red  towards  the  top.  Stigma  marked 
with  a  hollow  deprefiion,  fmooth,  fmall.  Capfule  in¬ 
verted  with  the  decayed  corolla.  Seeds  roundifh, 
rough. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  was 
gathered  in  afandy  foil  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffony. — In¬ 
troduced  in  1767,  by  Mr.  William  Malcolm2.  This 
is  not  the  paniculata  of  Miller,  Burman,  and  Ada  nat. 
cur  \ 

3.  This  feems  chiefly  to  differ  from  the  preceding 
in  having  hairy  leaves,  a  more  flender  and  taller  Item, 
reddifh-brown  and  not  green  as  in  that,  its  branches 
more  divaricate,  the  two  upper  lateral  petals  more  con¬ 
tiguous,  and  its  flowers  when  clofed  form  a  flendererand 
more  compact  column ;  the  incumbent  anthers  feem 
alfo  to  be  fhorter  and  rounder.  Root-leaves  oblong 
lanceolate  three  or  four,  about  three  or  four  inches  high. 
Stem  about  three  times  their  length.  Segments  tra- 
verfed  longitudinally  on  the  outfide  by  a  brown  hairy 
fdlet ;  outer  upper  one  wholly  brown  and  pubefcent 
Outwards.  Flowers  fcentlefs,  opening  in  fucceflion, 
clofing  towards  evening :  they  expand  in  the  month  of 

July- 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  whence  it  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Williams,  nurfery-man  at  Turnham 
Green,  who  received  the  bulbs  about  the  year  1799  or 
1800. 

Burman’s  figure  comes  nearer  to  this  than  to  pani¬ 
culata.  The  fynonyms  of  Breynius  and  Rudbeck  be¬ 
long  _  to  a  fpecies  named  by  Solander,  Wachendorfia 
brevifolia b. 

4-  5.  Both  thefe  are  alfo  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  offsets,  which  are 
fent  out  from  the  main  head,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
fome  of  the  flag-leaved  Irifes.  Take  them  off  at  the 
end  of  augurt  or  the  beginning  of  feptember,  and  plant 
them  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy  earth  mixed  with  a 
little  fea  fand  ;  and  if  the  leafon  prove  hot  and  dry, 
place  the  pots  where  they  may  have  only  the  morning 
fun,  until  the  offsets  have  put  out  new  roots ;  then  they 
may  be  placed  in  a  flickered  fituation,  where  they  may 
enjoy  the  full  fun.  Here  they  may  remain  until  there  is 
danger  of  frofty  mornings :  then  they  fhould  be  placed 
In  a  frame  with  Ixias,  &c.  and  treated  in  the  manner 
diredled  for  them. 

[The  paniculata  is  impatient  of  cold,  and  rarely 
flowers  in  England  ;  whereas  the  thyrfiflora  frequently 
does.  The  latter  always  appears  covered  with  luxuri¬ 
ant  leaves  in  the  open  air ;  the  former  even  in  a  green- 
houfe  lofes  its  leaves  foon  after  flowering,  and  does  not 
recover  them  till  the  end  of  winter c. 

Wachendorfia.  See  Dilatris. 

Wadapu.  See  G omphrena. 

W/embu.  See  Acorns. 

Wake-Robin.  See  Arum. 

Waldschmidia.  See  Menyanthes.  • 

WALKERIA.  (So  named  front  the  Rev.  Richard  Wal¬ 
ker,  D.  D.  Vice-Majler  of  Trinity  College ,  and  Founder 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge.') 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  378.  Meefia  Gartn.  t.  70. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted  inferior :  fegments  lanceolate, 
acute,  fpreading,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  lanceolate,  acute,  fpreading,  a  little 
longer  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  capillary,  afcending,  fhorter  by  half 
than  the  petals.  Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germ  globular,  five-cleft.  Style  fetaceous,  eredt, 
height  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  Drupes  five,  obovate-reniform,  one-celled. 

Seeds  folitary,  reniform,  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  bony, 
fhell. 

y  Smith.  *  Hort.  k«w.  *  Curt,  magaz.  b  Idem. 

*  Smith. 
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ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  five-parted,  inferior.  Cor.  five-petalleu.  Drupes 

five,  one-feeded.  Nuts  reniform. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Walkeria  ferrata. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  tVilld.  1.  1145. 

Meefia  ferrata.  G<crtn.frucl.  1.  344./.  70./.  6. 
Tsjocatti.  Rheed.  mal.  5.  95.  t.  48. 

DESCRIPTION,  idc. 

This  is  a  fmall  tree,  about  twelve  fee t  high.  Leaves 
alternate  petioled  oblong  acuminate  ferrate  ribbed. 
Corymbs  terminating.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow,  inodo¬ 
rous  d.  Fruit  berried  drupes,  diftant,  eredl,  red,  final¬ 
ly  brown  and  fomewhat  wrinkled  :  pulp  thin,  drying  up 
with  age  into  a  leathery  cruft  :  fhell  of  the  fame  form 
with  the  drupe,  fomewhat  bony,  one-celled,  valvelefs. 
Common  receptacle  fmall,  conical,  obtufe,  fungous, 
emarginate  at  the  edge  for  the  infertion  of  the  drupes. 
Proper  receptacle,  a  very  fhort  thread  from  the  bafe  of 
the  fhell  and  inferted  into  the  middle  of  the  feed 
within  fide.  Seed  foftifh  to  the  touch0. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Walkeria.  See  Nolana.~\ 

WALKS  are  made  either  of  gravel,  fand,  or  grafs  3 
thefe  three  forts  of  Walks  are  the  moft  common  in 
England,  but  where  gravel  or  fand  cannot  be  pro¬ 
cured,  they  are  fometimes  laid  with  powdered  coal, 
fea-coal  afhes,  and  fometimes  powdered  brick,  but 
thefe  are  rarely  ufed,  when  either  gravel  or  fand  can 
be  procured;  however,  where  fea-coal  allies  can  be 
had,  it  is  preferable  to  the  powdered  coal  or  bricks, 
becaufe  they  bind  very  hard  and  never  ftick  to  the 
feet  in  frofty  weather,  which  is  a  good  quality ;  but 
the  darknefs  of  its  colour  has  been  an  objedfion  to 
the  ufe  of  it  in  gardens,  however  for  the  wildernefs 
Walks  I  think  it  is  preferable  to  moft  other  materials  j 
but  I  fhall  proceed  to  give  directions  for  the  making  of 
the  fever al  forts  of  Walks,  and  firft  of  the  gravelWalks. 
In  order  to  the  laying  of  Walks  in  gardens,  when 
they  are  marked  out,  the  earth  fhould  be  taken  away 
to  a  certain  depth,  that  the  bottom  of  them  be  filled 
with  fome  lime  rubbifh,  or  coarfe  gravel,  flint- ftones, 
or  other  rocky  materials,  which  will  be  ferviceable  to 
prevent  weeds  from  growing  through  the  gravel,  and 
alfo  to  keep  away  worm-cafts.  This  bottom  fhould 
be  laid  ten  inches  or  a  foot  thick,  over  which  the 
coat  of  gravel  fhould  be  fix  or  eight  inches,  which 
gravel  fhould  be  very  fine,  but  yet  not  fereened, 
becaufe  that  fpoils  it.  This  fhould  be  laid  on  a  heap, 
rounding,  that  the  larger  rough  ftones  may  run  down 
on  the  fides,  which  being  every  now  and  then  raked 
off,  the  gravel  by  that  means  will  be  fufficiently  fine.' 
After  the  gravel  has  been  laid  to  the  thicknefs  above- 
mentioned,  then  the  Walks  muft  be  exadtly  levelled, 
and  raked  true  from  all  great  drips,  as  well  as  little 
holes.  By  this  means  moft  of  the  ftones  of  the  Walks 
will  be  raked  under  your  feet,  which  fhould  rather 
be  gently  fprinkled  back  again,  over  the  laft  length 
that  is  raked,  than  buried  (as  is  the  practice  of  many 
gardeners;)  by  this  means  the  Walk  will  lie  much 
harder,  and  the  coarfeft  ftones  will  very  much  con¬ 
tribute  to  its  firmnefs. 

There  is  alfo  a  great  fault  committed  frequently,  in 
laying  Walks  too  round,  and  fome  to  that  degree, 
that  they  cannot  be  walked  on  with  that  eale  and  plea- 
fure  that  ought  to  be ;  and  befides,  this  too  great 
rounding  takes  off  much  from  the  feeming  breadth 
and  beauty  of  the  Walk. 

The  common  allowance  for  a  gravel  Walk  of  five 
feet  breadth,  is  an  inch  rife  in  the  crown ;  fo  that  if  a 
Walk  be  twenty  feet  wide,  according  to  this  propor¬ 
tion,  it  will  be  four  inches  higher  in  the  middle  than 
on  each  fide  ;  and  a  Walk  of  twenty-five  feet  will  be 
five  inches,  one  of  thirty  feet  fix  inches,  and  fo  on. 
When  a  Walk  has  been  thus  carefully  laid,  trodden 
down,  and  raked,  or  rather,  after  every  leno-th  or 
part  of  it  (which  commonly  is  about  fifteen  feet  each,) 
then  it  fhould  be  rolled  well,  both  in  length  and  alfo 
crofs-ways.  The  perfon  who  rolls  it  fhould  wear  Jhoes 
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with  flat  heels  that  he  may  not  make  holes  in  the 
Walks,  for  when  thefe  are  once  made  in  a  new  Walk, 
it  will  not  be  eafy  to  roll  them  out  again.. 

In  order  to  lay  gravel  Walks  firm,  it  will  be  neceffary 
to  give  them  three  or  four  water  rollings,  that  is, 
they3 mult  be  rolled  when  it  rains  lo  very  fall,  that  the 
Walks  fwi’m  with  water ;  this  will  caufe  the  gravel  to 
bind,  fo  that  when  the  Walks  come  to  be  dry,  they 
will  be  as  hard  as  terrace. 

Iron-mould  gravel  is  accounted  the  belt  for  binding, 
or  c-ravel  with  a  little  binding  loam  amonglt  it ;  which 
latter,  though  it  be  apt  to  flick  to  the  heels  of  fhoes 
in  wet  weather,  yet  nothing  binds  better  in  dry 
weather. 

When  the  gravel  is  over-fandy  or  ifbarp,  loam  is  fre¬ 
quently  mixed  with  it,  which,  if  they  be  call  toge¬ 
ther  in  heaps,  and  well  mixed,  will  bind  like  a  rock  ; 
whereas  loole  gravel  is  as  uncomfortable  and  uneafy  to 
walk  on,  as  any  other  fault  in  a  walk  can  render  it. 

The  beft  gravel  for  Walks  is  fuch  as  abounds  with 
fmooth  pebbles  fas  is  that  dug  at  Black-heath,)  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  due  proportion  of  loam,  will  bind 
like  a  rock,  and  is  never  injured  by  wet  or  dry  wea¬ 
ther,  and  the  pebbles  being  fmooth,  are  not  liable  to 
be  turned  up  and  loofened  by  the  feet  in  walking, 
as  are  thofe  which  are  angular  and  rough;  for  where 
Walks  are  laid  with  fuch  gravel  as  is  full  of  irregular 
flones,  they  appear  unfightly  in  a  day’s  time  after 
rolling,  becaufe  the  flones  will  rife  upon  the  furface 
whenever  they  are  walked  upon,  but  the  fmooth  peb¬ 
bles  will  remain  handfome  two  or  three  days  without 
rolling. 

Grav'd  Walks  are  not  only  very  neceffary  near  the 
houfe,  but  there  fhould  always  be  one  carried  quite 
round  the  garden,  becaufe  being  foon  .dry  after  rain, 
they  are  proper  for  walking  on  in  all  feafons  ;  but 
then  thefe  fhould  be  but  few,  and  thofe  adjoining  to 
the  houfe  ought  to  be  large  and  magnificent,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  houfe  and  garden. 
The  principal  of  thefe  walks  fhould  be  elevated  and 
carried  parallel  with  the  houfe,  fo  as  to  form  a  terrace  ; 
this  fhould  extend  itfelf  each  way,  in  proportion  to 
the  width  of  the  garden,  fo  that  from  this  there  may 
be  a  communication  with  the  fide  Walks,  without  go¬ 
ing  on  the  grafs,  that  there  may  be  a  dry  Walk  con¬ 
tinued  quite  through  the  gardens ;  but  there  is  not  a 
more  ridiculous  fight  than  that  of  a  flraight  gravel 
YValk,  leading  to  the  front  of  the  houfe,  interfering 
the  grafs,  fo  as  to  make  it  appear  like  the  fliff  formal 
grafs  plats  frequently  made  in  little  court  yards  by 
perfons  of  low  tafle. 


Grafs  Walks  in  gardens  were  formerly  in  great  ef- 
teem,  and  looked  upon  as  neceffary  ornaments  to  a  gar¬ 
den,  but  of  late  years  they  have  juftly  been  banifhed  by 
every  perfon  of  true  tafle  ;  for  thofe  narrow  flips  of 
grafs  were  very  unfightly,  and  far  from  being  orna¬ 
mental,  and  for  the  moll  part  ufelefs,  being  generally 
too  damp  for  perfons  of  tender  conftitutions  to  walk 
upon  ;  and  whenever  they  were  conflantly  ufed,  they 
became  bare  in  the  places  frequently  trodden,  fo  were 
rendered  more  unfightly;  and  as  the  intention  of 
Walks  in  gardens  is  to  have  at  all  feafons  a  dry  com¬ 
munication  throughout  the  garden,  for  exercife  and 
recreation,  grais  W  alks  were  very  improper,  becaufe 
every  fhower  of  rain  made  them  fo  wet,  as  not  to  be 
fit  for  ufe  a  confiderable  time,  and  the  dews  rendered 
tiiem  too  damp  for  ufe  either  in  the  morning  or  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  grafs  of  Walks  is  not  very  fine  and 
fhort  like  that  of  the  downs,  it  will  be  very  trouble- 
feme  to  walk  upon ;  befides,  whenever  the  ground 
is  fo  dry,  as  that  perfons  may  with  fafety  walk  upon 
grafs,  the  lawns  and  other  parts  of  verdure  in  o-ar- 
dens  are  better  adapted  for  ufe  than  any  of  thofe 

‘Ormal  fliff  walks  which  were  fo  much  efleemed  ir 
me  laft  age. 

Having  given  directions  for  the  making  of  grave] 
'  aus,  I  fhall  come  next  to  treat  of  land  Walks 
w  ich  are  now  very  frequently  made  in  gardens,  as 
•.  kis  expenfwe  in  the  making,  and  alfo  in  keep- 
nan  die  former;  and  in  very  large  irregular  oar- 
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Walks  which  are  made  in  gardens  are  carried  about 
in  an  irregular  manner,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
keep  them  handfome,  if  they  were  laid  with  gravel, 
efpecially  where  they  are  {haded  by  trees ;  for  the  drip¬ 
ping  of  the  water  from  their  branches,  in  hard  rains, 
is  apt  to  wafli  the  gravel  in  holes,  and  render  the 
Walks  very  unfightly;  and  when  thefe  wood  Walks 
are  of  grafs,  they  do  not  appear  lightly,  nor  are  they 
very  proper  for  walking  on  ;  for  after  rain  they  conti¬ 
nue  fo  long  damp  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  ufe,  and 
the  grafs  generally  grows  fpiry  and  weak  for  want  of 
air,  and  by  the  continual  dropping  of  the  trees,  will 
by  degrees  be  dellroyed ;  therefore  it  is  much  better 
to  lay  thefe  Walks  with  fand,  which  will  be  dry  and 
wholefome ;  and  whenever  they  appear  mofly,  or  any 
weeds  begin  to  grow  on  them,  if  they  are  fcuffled  over 
with  a  Dutch  hoe  in  dry  weather,  and  then  raked 
fmooth,  it  will  deftroy  the  weeds  and  mofs,  and  make 
the  Walks  appear  as  frcfh  and  handfome  as  if  they 
had  been  new  laid. 

In  the  modern  way  of  laying  out  gardens,  the  Walks 
are  carried  through  woods  and  plantations,  fo  that 
thefe  are  fhady  and  convenient  for  walking  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Thefe  are  ufually  carried  about, 
winding  as  much  as  the  ground  will  admit  of,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  wood  to  make  the 
Walks  private;  and  that  the  perfons  who  are  walking 
in  one  part  of  them  may  not  be  feen  by  thofe  who 
are  in  any  of  the  other  parts.  Where  thefe  Walks 
are  contrived  with  judgment  a  fmall  extent  of  ground 
will  admit  of  a  great  many  turns,  fo  that  a  perfon 
may  walk  fome  miles  in  a  fmall  garden.  But  thefe 
turns  fhould  be  made  as  natural  as  poffible,  fo  as  not 
to  appear  too  much  like  a  work  of  art,  which  will 
never  pleafe  fo  long  as  the  former. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  Walks  fhould  be  proportioned 
to  the  fize  of  the  ground,  which  in  a  large  extent  may 
be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide,  but  in  fmall  gardens 
five  or  fix  feet  will  be  fufficient.  There  are  fome  per¬ 
fons  who  allow  a  much  greater  breadth  to  their  Walks 
than  what  I  have  affigned  to  the  largefl  gardens,  but 
as  thefe  Walks  are  fuppofed  to  be  (haded  by  trees,  fo 
when  they  are  made  too  broad,  the  trees  mufl  be 
planted  clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  Walks  ;  and  then  it 
will  he  a  long  time  before  they  will  afford  a  fufficient 
fhade,  if  the  trees  are  young.  Therefore  I  imagine, 
the  width  here  ailowed  will  by  moil  people  be  thought 
fufficient,  efpecially  as  the  walks  are  defigned  to  wind 
as  much  as  the  ground  will  allow,  becaufe  the  wider 
they  are,  the  greater  mufl  be  the  turns,  otherwife  the 
Walks  will  not  be  private  for  any  fmall  diflance.  Be¬ 
fides,  as  it  will  be  proper  to  line  the  fides  of  thefe 
Walks  with  Honey fuckles,  Sweetbriar,  Rofes,  and 
many  other  fweet  flowering  fhrubs,  fo  the  tall  trees 
fhould  be  placed  at  leafl  five  or  fix  feet  from  the  Walk, 
to  allow  room  for  thefe.  But  as  I  fhall  particularly 
treat  of  the  method  of  laying  out  Wilderneffes,  and 
planting  of  them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  as 
nearly  refembling  a  natural  wood  as  poffible,  under 
its  proper  head,  I  fhall  add  nothing  more  in  this  place, 
except  a  few  common  directions  for  making  of  thefe 
fand  Walks. 

When  the  ground  is  traced  out  in  the  manner  as  the 
Walks  are  defigned,  the  earth  fhould  be  taken  out  of 
the  Walks,  and  laid  in  the  quarters.  The  depth  of 
this  mufl;  be  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  foil ; 
for  where  the  ground  is  dry,  the  Walks  need  not  be 
elevated  much  above  the  quarters,  fo  the  earth  fhould 
be  taken  out  four  or  five  inches  deep  in  fuch  places; 
but  where  the  ground  is  wet,  the  bottom  of  the 
Walks  need  not  be  more  than  two  inches  below  the 
furface,  that  the  Walks  may  be  raifed  fo  high  as  to 
throw  off  the  wet  into  the  quarters,  which  will  render 
them  more  dry  and  healthy  to  walk  on. 

After  the  earth  is  taken  out  to  the  intended  depth,  the 
bottom  of  the  walks  fhould  be  laid  with  rubbifh, 
coarfe  gravel,  or  whatever  of  the  like  nature  can  be 
mod  readily  procured.  This  fhould  be  laid  four,  five, 
or  fix  inches  thick,  and  beaten  down  as  clofe  as  poffi- 
ble,  to  prevent  the  worms  from  working  through  it ; 
then  the  fand  fhould  be  laid  upon  this  about  three  or 
four  inches  thick,  and  after  treading  it  down  as  clofe 
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as  poffible,  it  fhould  be  raked  over,  to  level  and 
lmooth  the  furface.  In  doing  of  this,  the  whole  fhould 
be  laid  a  little  rounded  to  throw  off  the  wet,  but 
there  will  be  no  neceflity  of  obferving  any  exadtnefs 
therein  ;  for  as  the  whole  ground  is  to  have  as  little 
appearance  of  art  as  poffible,  the  rounding  of  thefe 
Walks  fhould  be  as  natural,  and  only  fo  contrived,  as 
that  the  water  may  have  free  paffage  from  them. 

The  fand  with  which  thefe  Walks  are  laid,  fhould 
be  fuch  as  will  bind,  otherwife  it  will  be  very  trouble- 
fome  to  walk  on  them  in  dry  weather ;  for  if  the  fand 
be  of  a  loofe  nature,  it  will  be  moved  with  {Irons 
gales  of  wind,  and  in  dry  weather  will  flide  from  un¬ 
der  the  feet.  If  after  thefe  W alks  are  laid,  they  are 
well  rolled  two  or  three  times,  it  will  fettle  them,  and 
caufe  them  to  be  firm.  If  the  fand  is  too  much  in¬ 
clinable  to  loam,  it  will  alfo  be  attended  with  as  ill 
confequence  as  that  which  is  too  loofe,  for  this  will 
•  flick  to  the  feet  after  every  rain ;  fo  that  where  fand 
can  be  obtained  of  a  middle  nature,  it  fhould  always 
be  preferred. 

In  fome  countries  where  fand  cannot  be  eafily  pro¬ 
cured,  thefe  Walks  may  be  laid  with  fea  fhells  well 
pounded,  fo  as  to  reduce  them  to  a  powder,  which 
will  bind  extremely  well,  provided  they  are  rolled 
now  and  then;  but  where  neither  of  thefe  can  be  eafily 
procured,  fea-coal  afnes,  or  whatever  elfe  can  be  got¬ 
ten,  which  will  bind,  and  will  be  dry  to  the  feet,  may 
be  ufed  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  where  any  of  thefe  can 
only  be  had  in  fmall  quantities,  the  Walks  fhould  have 
a  greater  fhare  of  rubbifh  laid  in  their  bottom,  and 
thefe  fpread  thinly  over  them  ;  and  in  moft  places  rub¬ 
bifh,  rough  flones,  or  coarfe  gravel,  may  be  eafily 
procured. 

WALLS  are  abfolutely  neceffary  in  gardens,  for  the 
ripening  of  all  fuch  fruits  as  are  too  delicate  to  be 
perfected  in  this  country  without  fuch  affftance. 
Thefe  are  built  with  different  materials ;  in  fome 
countries  they  are  built  of  ftone,  in  others  with  brick, 
according  as  the  materials  can  be  procured  befl  and 
cheapefl. 

Of  all  materials  proper  for  building  Walls  for  fruit- 
trees,  brick  is  the  befl ;  in  that  it  is  not  only  the 
■  handfomefl,  but  the  warmefl  and  kindefl  for  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  fruit ;  befides  that,  it  affords  the  befl  con- 
veniency  of  nailing,  for  fmaller  nails  will  ferve  in  them 
than  in  ftone  Walls,  where  the  joints  are  larger ;  and 
brick  Walls,  with  copings  of  free-ftone,  and  ftone 
piiafters  or  columns,  at  proper  diftances,  to  feparate 
the  trees  and  break  off  the  force  of  the  winds,  make 
not  only  the  moft  beautiful,  but  the  moft  profitable 
Walls. 

In  fome  parts  of  England  there  are  Walls  built 
both  of  brick  and  ftone,  which  are  very  commodi¬ 
ous.  The  bricks  of  fome  places  are  not  of  themfelves 
fubflantial  enough  for  Walls,  nor  are  they  any  where 
fo  durable  as  ftone ;  and  therefore  fome  perfons,  that 
they  might  have  Walls  both  fubflantial  and  hand- 
fome,  have  built  double  ones,  the  outfide  being  of 
ftone,  and  the  infide  of  brick,  or  a  ftone  Wall  lined 
with  brick  ;  but  when  thefe  are  built,  there  muft  be 
great  care  taken  to  bind  the  bricks  well  into  the  ftone, 
otherwife  they  are  very  apt  to  feparate  one  from  the 
other,  efpecially  when  froft  comes  after  much  wet, 
which  fwells  the  mortar,  and  frequently  throws  down 
the  bricks  when  the  Walls  are  only  faced  with  them, 
and  not  well  tied  into  the  ftone. 

Where  the  Walls  are  built  entirely  of  ftone,  there 
fhould  be  trelliffes  fixed  up  againft  them,  for  the  more 
convenient  faftening  the  branches  of  the  trees  :  the 
timbers  of  thefe  efpaliers  need  not  be  more  than  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick,  and  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
broad ;  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  crofs  each  other,  at  about 
four  inches  diftance ;  for  if  they  are  at  a  much  greater 
diftance,  it  will  be  difficult  to  fallen  the  fhoots  of  the 
trees  properly.  As  this  trellis  will  be  laid  dole  to  the 
Wall,  the  branches  of  the  trees  will  lie  about  two  inches 
from  the  Wall,  in  which  pofition  the  fruit  will  ripen 
better  than  when  it  lies  quite  clofe  to  the  Wall;  fo 
that  where  ftone  Walls  are  built,  there  fhould  always 
be  thefe  efpaliers  framed  againft  them,  which  will  ren¬ 
der  thefe  Walls  very  good  for  fruit  trees,  which,  with- 
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out  the  efpaliers,  feldom  are  found  to  anfwer  the  pur¬ 
pofe  or  ripening  the  fruits  well,  befides  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  having  no  good  faftening  for  the  branches  of 
the  trees. 

.  Thcre  have  been  feveral  trials  made  of  Walls  built 
in  different  forms ;  fome  of  them  having  been  built 
femicircular,  others  in  angles  of  varioul  forms,  and 
projecting  more  towards  the  north,  to  fereen  off  the 
cold  winds ;  but  there  has  not  been  any  method  as  yet 
which  has  fucceeded  near  fo  well,  as  that  of  making 
the  Walls  ftraight,  and  building  them  upright. 

^The  faireft  trial  which  I  have  feen  made  of  circular 

alls,  was  at  Goodwood  in  Suffex,  the  feat  of  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  where,  in  the  middle  of  two 
fouth  W  alls,  there  were  two  large  fegments  of  cir¬ 
cles,  in  which  were  the  fame  forts  of  fruit-trees  plant¬ 
ed,  as  againft  the  ftraight  parts  of  the  Walls  ;  but  there 
never  was  any  fruit  upon  the  trees  in  the  circular  part 
of  the  W  alls,  which  came  to  maturity  ;  nor  were  the 
trees  of  long  continuance,  being  blighted  every  fpring, 
and  in  a  tew  years  were  totally  deflroyed ;  and  when 
the.  branches  of  thofe  trees  which  grew  upon  the 
ftraight  parts  of  the  Walls,  had  extended  themfelves  fo 
far,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  led  into  the  circular 
parts  of  the  Walls,  they  were  conftantly  blighted  and 
killed. 

When  the  trees  which  had  been  planted  in  the  circu¬ 
lar  parts  were  deflroyed,  the  Walls  were  filled  with 
Y  ines  ;  but  the  Grapes  of  the  fame  fort  were  a  full 
month  later  than  thofe  growing  againft  the  ftraight  parts 
of  the  Walls,  fo  that  they  rarely  ripened,  which  occa- 
fioned  their  being  rooted  out,  and  Figs  were  afterwards 
planted,  but  the  fruit  of  thefe  fucceeded  little  better; 
nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any  trees  or  plants  will 
thrive  fo  well  in  thefe  circles,  where  there  is  a  con- 
ftant  draught  of  air  round  them,  which  renders  the 
fituation  much  colder  than  the  open  free  air. 

I  have  alfo  feen  at  Mr.  Le  Cour’s  garden  in  Hol¬ 
land,  fome  Walls  built  in  angles  of  different  forms,  but 
thefe  fucceeded  no  better  than  the  circles  before-men¬ 
tioned  ;  for  I  did  not  find  one  tree  in  health  againft 
the  Walls,  nor  did  they  produce  fruit. 

There  are  feveral  other  fchemes  which  have  been 
propofed  by  different  perfons,  for  the  building  of 
W  alls  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  fruits,  among 
which  there  was  a  very  ingenious  book  written  fome 
years  ago,  intitled,  Fruit  Walls  improved,  by  inclining 
them  to  the  horizon  ;  in  which  the  author  has  fhewn 
by  calculation  that  there  will  be  a  much  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon  fuch  Walls,  than 
upon  thofe  which  are  built  perpendicular ;  and  from 
thence  he  has  drawn  calculations,  that  Walls  fo  built  will 
be  of  great  fervice  in  the  accelerating  of  fruit ;  and  he 
has  taken  the  trouble  of  calculating  the  different  in¬ 
clinations  which  fuch  W alls  fhould  have  in  the  diffe¬ 
rent  climates,  in  order  to  receive  the  greateft  number 
of  the  fun’s  rays.  This  theory  ieems  to  have  all  the 
demonftration  neceffary  for  its  fupport,  but  upon  trial 
they  have  not  fucceeded  in  the  leaft  ;  for  as  thefe  Walls 
muft  be  built- againft  banks  of  earth,  the  damps  which 
arife  from  the  ground  overbalance  the  advantage  of 
the  fun  s  rays  ;  bendes,  thefe  Hoping  YYT alls  being  more 
expofed  to  the  cold  dews  in  the  night,  the  fruit  will 
be  much  more  chilled  thereby ;  and  in  the  fpring  the 
morning  frofts  will  prove  much  more  deftrudlive  to 
the  tender  bloffoms  of  the  fruit-trees,  as  they  will  be 
more  expofed  to  them,  than  againft  an  upright  Wall; 
add  to  this,  their  being  much  more  expofed  to  the 
winds  and  the  rain ;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  advantages  propofed  from  thefe  Walls, 
with  the  difadvantages  to  which  the  fruit-trees  will  be 
expofed,  that  upright  Walls  will  have  the  preference; 
for  it  is  not  the  ftrongeft  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  heat 
of  fummer,  which  are  fo  much  wanting  for  ripening 
of  truit,  as  the  continuance  of  a  moderate  fhare  of 
warmth;  and  above  all,  the  having  of  the  fun  in  a 
morning,  to  dry  off  the  cold  dews  of  the  night  early, 
is  of  the  greateft  ufe  ;  and  in  this  refpeft  the  upright 
Walls  are  much  preferable  to  the  Hoping,  as  they  will 
have  the  diretft  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  morning,  which 
will  be  oblique  on  the  other,  and  renders  thole  Walls 
which  are  built  inclining  to  the  eaft  preferable  to 
6  fouth 
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fouth  Wales,  as  the  fruit  will  always  ripen  earlier  againft 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  recommend  the  painting 
of  Walls  black,  or  of  a  dark  colour,  as  they  fuppofe 
the  dark  colour  will  imbibe  more  of  the  fun’s  rays, 
fo  will  retain  the  warmth  longer;  this  alio  anfwers 
better  in  theory  than  in  practice;  for  although  it  mult 
be  allowed  that  a  black  Wall  is  warmer  to  the  touch 
than  a  common  brick  Wall,  yet,  as  the  fruit  generally 
is  fituated  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  W  all,  it  receives 
no  benefit  from  the  warmth  of  the  Wall,  and  it  is  the 
reflected  heat  which  accelerates  the  ripening  of  fruit ; 
therefore  I  would  advife  every  one  to  make  fair  trials 
of  thefe  things,  before  they  put  them  in  practice,  and 
not  to  take  upon  truft  what  they  may  be  told  by  per¬ 
fons  who  are  too  fanguine  in  recommending  to  others 
lchemes  which  they  have  adopted  upon  very  flight 
principles,  or  perhaps  upon  a  Angle  trial ;  this  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  Walls  is  recommended  by  the  fame  perfon 
who  wrote  upon  inclining  Walls,  and  he  has  propofed 
this  upon  the  fame  principles ;  but  the  introducing  or 
thefe  lchemes  fhould  be  avoided,  until  there  have  been 
fufficient  trials  made  to  warrant  their  ufe. 

Where  perfons  are  willing  to  be  at  the  expence,  in 
the  building  of  their  Walls  fubftantial,  they  will  find  it 
anfwer  much  better  than  thofe  which  are  (lightly  built, 
not  only  in  their  duration,  but  alfo  in  their  warmth ; 
therefore  a  wall  two  bricks  thick,  will  be  found  to  an¬ 
fwer  better  than  one  brick  and  a  half;  and  if  in  the 
building  of  garden  walls  they  are  grouted  with  foft 
mortar,°  to  fill  and  dole  all  the  joints,  the  Walls  will 
be  much  ftronger,  and  the  air  will  not  fo  eafily  pene¬ 
trate  through  them,  as  it  does  through  thofe  which  are 
built  in  the  common  way. 

According  to  the  modern  tafte  in  gardening,  there 
are  very  few  Walls  built  round  gardens,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  right,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  pleafure 
of  viewing  the  neighbouring  country  from  the  garden, 
but  alfo  in  regard  to  the  expence,  i.  Of  building  thefe 
Walls  ;  2.  If  they  are  planted  with  fruit,  as  is  frequent¬ 
ly  pradlifed,  to  maintain  them  will  be  a  conftant  charge, 
without  receiving  much  profit  or  pleafure  ;  for  when 
there  is  too  much  Walling  planted  with  fruit-trees, 
they  are  feldom  taken  much  care  of ;  fo  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  fruit  produced  will  be  fmall,  and  that  ill-nou- 
rifhed  and  bad  tailed,  therefore  the  quantity  of  Wall¬ 
ing  fhould  be  proportioned  to  the  fruit  confumed  in 
the  family ;  but  as  it  will  be  neceflfary  to  inclofe  the 
kitchen-garden  for  the  fecurity  of  the  garden  fluff*,  fo 
if  that  be  walled  round,  it  will  contain  as  much  fruit 
as  will  ufually  be  wanted  in  the  family ;  becaufe  the 
kitchen-garden  is  always  proportioned  to  the  number 
of  perfons  maintained;  but  if  the  quantity  of  Walling 
which  furrounds  the  kitchen-garden  fhould  be  judgec 
too  little  for  the  fupply  of  fruit,  there  may  be  a  crofs 
Wall  built  through  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  garden  ; 
or,  where  the  fize  of  the  garden  will  admit,  there 
may  be  two  crofs  Walls  built;  but  this  muff:  not  be 
done  where  there  is  not  room  to  place  the  Walls  at 
leafl  eighty  or  one  hundred  feet  afunder ;  and  if  they 
are  allowed  a  much  greater  diftance  it  will  be  better  ; 
and  as  the  kitchen-garden  fhould  always  be  placed  out 
of  fight  from  the  houfe,  the  Walls  may  be  hid  by 
plantations  of  trees,  at  fome  little  diftance,  which  will 
be  of  ufe  in  flickering  the  fruit. 

The  bell  afpedt  for  Walls  in  England  is,  to  have  one 
point  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth,  for  thefe  will  en¬ 
joy  the  benefit  of  the  morning  fun,  and  will  be  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  winds  (which  are 
very  injurious  to  fruits  in  England)  than  thofe  Walls 
which  are  built  due  fouth.  I  know  there  are  many 
perfons  who  objedt  to  the  turning  of  Walls  the  leaf 
point  to  the  eall,  on  account  of  the  blights  which 
they  fay  come  from  that  quarter  in  the  fpring ;  but 
from  many  years  experience  and  obfervation  I  can 
affirm  that  blights  as  often  attack  thofe  Walls  which 
are  open  to  the  fouth-weft,  as  thofe  which  are  built  to 
any  other  afpedt ;  and  I  believe,  whoever  will  be  at 
,^ro].1^.e  to  obferve  for  feven  years,  which  afpedtec 
Walls  fuffer  mod  rom  blights,  will  find  thofe  whic  1 
are  bunt  with  a  point  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth,  as 
kldom  blighted,  as  thofe  which  are  turned  to  any 


other  afpedt ;  therefore,  in  the  contrivance  of  a 
kitchen-garden,  there  fhould  be  as  great  length  of 
thefe  Walls  built,  as  the  fituation  of  the  ground  will 
admit. 

The  next  beft  afpedt  is  due  fouth,  and  the  next  to  that 
fouth-eaft,  which  is  preferable  to  the  fouth-weft,  for 
the  reafons  before  affigned ;  but  as  there  will,  for  the 
moft  part,  be  fouth-weft,  and  weft  Walls  in  every  oar- 
den,  thefe  may  be  planted  with  fome  forts  of  fruit, 
which  do  not  require  fo  much  heat  to  ripen  them,  as 
thofe  defigned  for  the  beft  W alls ;  but  wherever  there 
are  north  Walls,  thofe  will  only  be  proper  for  baking 
Pears,  Plumbs  and  Morello  Cherries  for  preferving,  or 
fome  Duke  Cherries  may  be  planted  againft  thefe  Walls, 
to  continue  them  longer  in  the  feafon,  which  will  be 
found  ufeful  in  (Applying  the  table  till  Peaches,  Nec¬ 
tarines,  and  Plums,  are  ripe. 

Where  perfons  are  very  curious  to  have  good  fruit, 
they  eredt  a  trellis  againft  their  Walls,  which  projedls 
about  two  inches  from  them,  to  which  they  fallen 
their  trees  ;  which  is  an  excellent  method,  becaufe 
the  fruit  will  be  at  a  proper  diftance  from  the  Walls 
fo  as  not  to  be  injured  by  them,  and  will  have  all  the 
advantage  of  their  heat;  and  by  this  method  the  Walls 
will  not  be  injured  by  driving  nails  into  their  joints, 
which  by  every  year  being  drawn  out,  draws  out  the 
mortar  from  between  the  bricks,  and  thereby  makes 
holes,  in  which  fnails  and  other  vermin  will  harbour 
and  deftroy  the  fruit,  and  the  Walls  will  be  alfo 
greatly  impaired. 

Thefe  trelliffes  maybe  contrived  according  to  the  forts 
of  fruit  which  are  planted  againft  them.  Thofe  which 
are  defigned  for  Peaches,  Nedtarines,  and  Apricots 
(which,  of  the  moft  part,  produce  their  fruit  on  the 
young  wood)  fhould  have  their  rails  three,  or  at  moft 
four  inches  afunder  every  way ;  but  for  the  other 
forts  of  fruit,  which  continue  bearing  on  the  old 
wood,  they  may  be  five  or  fix  inches  apart,  and  thofe 
for  Vines  may  be  eight  or  nine  inches  diftance.  For 
as  the  lhoots  of  Vines  are  always  trained  at  a  much 
greater  diftance  than  thofe  of  any  other  fort  of  fruit, 
the  trelliffes  for  thefe  need  not  be  near  fo  clofe,  efpe- 
cially  as  thofe  mull  for  Peaches  and  Nedlarines,  whofe 
lhoots  are  generally  fhortenedto  about  five  or  fix  inches 
or  lefs ;  fo  that  if  the  rails  are  not  pretty  clofe,  many 
of  the  fhort  branches  cannot  be  faftened  to  them. 

Thefe  trellifles  may  be  made  of  any  fort  of  timber, 
according  to  the  expence  which  the  owner  is  willing  to 
beftow  ;  but  Fir  is  moft  commonly  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  which  if  made  of  yellow  deal,  well  dried  and 
painted,  will  laft  many  years  ;  but  if  any  perfon  will 
go  to  the  expence  of  Oak,  it  will  laft  found  much 
longer,  efpecially  if  the  trees  are  fallen  in  winter. 
And  if  any  one  is  unwilling  to  be  at  the  expence 
of  either,  then  a  trellis  may  be  made  of  Afti 
poles,  in  the  lame  manner  as  is  pradlifed  in  making 
efpaliers  for  counter  borders,  with  this  difference  only^ 
that  every  fourth  upright  rail  or  poll  fhould  be  very 
ftrong,  and  faftened  with  iron  hooks  to  the  Wall,  which 
will  fupport  the  whole ;  and  as  thefe  rails  mull  be  laid 
much  cloler  together,  than  is  generally  pradlifed  for 
efpaliers,  thefe  ftrong  upright  rails  or  polls  fhould  not 
be  farther  diftant  than  three,  or  at  moft  four  feet 
from  each  other.  To  thefe  the  crofs  rails  which  are 
laid  horizontally  fhould  be  well  nailed,  which  will  fe- 
cure  them  from  being  difplaced,  and  alfo  ftrengthen 
the  trellis,  but  the  other  fmaller  upright  poles  need 
only  be  faftened  with  wire.  To  thefe  trellifles  the 
fhoots  of  the  trees  fhould  be  faftened  with  ofier 
twigs,  rope-yarn,  or  any  other  foft  bandage,  for  they 
muft  not  be  nailed  to  it,  becaufe  that  wifi  decay  the 
wood-work. 

Thefe  trelliffes  need  not  be  eredled  until  the  trees  are 
well  fpread,  and  begin  to  bear  fruit  plentifully  ;  be¬ 
fore  which  time  the  young  trees  may  be  trained  up 
againft  any  ordinary  low  efpaliers,  made  only  of  a  few 
flender  Afh  poles,  or  any  other  (lender  flicks ;  by 
which  contrivance  the  trelliffes  will  be  ne  w  when  the 
trees  come  to  bearing,  and  will  laft  many  years  after 
the  trees  have  overfpread  them ;  whereas,  "when  they 
are  made  before  the  trees  are  planted,  they  will  be 
half  decayed  before  the  trees  attain  half  their  growth. 

Where 
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Where  thefe  trellifies  are  intended  to  be  made  againfi 
new  Walls,  it  will  be  proper  to  fallen  fome  ftrong  iron 
hooks  into  the  Wall  as  it  is  built,  at  the  difiance  which 
the  upright  polls  are  intended  to  be  placed  ;  becaufc 
when  thele  are  afterwards  driven  into  the  Wall,  they 
difplace  the  mortar  in  the  joints,  and  injure  the  Wall. 
In  the  building  of  the  Walls  round  a  kitchen-garden, 
the  infides  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted  with 
fruit-trees  fhould  be  made  as  plain  as  poffible,  fo  that 
the  piers  fhould  not  project  on  thole  fides  above  four 
inches  at  moll ;  and  thefe  fhould  be  placed  about 
fourteen  feet  afunder,  in  fuch  Walls  as  are  defigned 
for  Peach  and  Nedlarine-trees ;  fo  that  each  tree  may 
be  planted  exadlly  in  the  middle  between  the  piers, 
which  will  render  them  more  fightly,  and  be  better  for 
the  trees;  but  where  Apricots,  Plumbs,  or  Cherries 
are  to  be  planted,  the  piers  may  be  only  ten  feet 
afunder ;  and  againft  every  other  pier  the  trees  fhould 
be  planted,  which  will  allow  them  fufficient  room  to 
fpread  ;  as  the  trellis  will  project  as  forward  as  the 
piers,  the  branches  of  the  trees  may  be  trained  on  a 
plain;  but  when  the  piers  project  no  more  on  the  in- 
fide  of  the  garden,  they  fhould  be  built  llronger  on 
the  outfide,  for  the  better  fupporting  of  the  Wails. 

The  ufual  thicknefs  which  garden  Walls  are  allowed, 
if  built  with  bricks,  is  thirteen  inches,  which  is  one 
brick  and  a  half,  but  this  fhould  be  proportionable 
to  the  height;  for  if  they  are  built  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  high  or  more,  as  is  often  pradtifed,  then  the 
foundations  of  the  Walls  fhould  be  at  leaft  two  bricks 
and  a  half  thick,  and  brought  up  a  foot  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  ground,  of  the  fame 
thicknefs ;  then  they  fhould  be  fet  off  two  inches  on 
each  fide,  which  will  reduce  them  to  two  bricks;  and 
five  or  fix  feet  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  they 
may  be  diminiffied  on  each  fide,  to  reduce  them  to 
the  thicknefs  of  a  brick  and  a  half;  which  mufl  be 
continued  to  the  top  of  the  Walls,  and  the  piers  in  thefe 
high  Walls  fhould  alfo  be  proportionably  ftronger  than 
is  commonly  allowed  to  lower  Walls ;  for  as  thefe  will 
be  much  more  expofed  to  flrong  gales  of  wind,  if  they 
are  not  well  built,  they  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
blown  down  ;  therefore  the  piers  of  thefe  Walls  fhould 
be  projefted  the  length  of  a  brick  on  their  back- 
fide,  and  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick  on  their  front ; 
and  if  thefe  are  built  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  afun¬ 
der,  they  will  greatly  flrengthen  the  Walls. 

But  there  is  no  neceffity  for  building  Walls  higher 
than  nine  or  ten  feet,  unlefs  it  be  for  Pears,  which,  if 
properly  managed,  will  fpread  over  a  great  compafs  of 
walling ;  but  as  only  fome  of  the  latefl  winter  Pears 
require  the  afliftance  of  a  Wall,  there  need  no  more 
but  that  part  of  the  Wall  where  thefe  are  defigned  to 
be  built  higher ;  for  Peaches  and  Neftarines  never  re¬ 
quire  a  Wall  higher  than  nine  or  ten  feet,  provided 
they  are  rightly  managed  ;  becaufe  whenever  they  are 
carried  to  a  greater  height,  the  lower  part  of  the  Wall 
is  unfurnifhed  with  bearing  branches ;  and  although 
Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  will  frequently  grow 
higher,  yet  if  they  are  planted  at  a  proper  diftance, 
and  the  branches  trained  horizontally  from  the  bottom, 
they  will  not  foon  cover  a  Wall  of  this  height;  and 
Vines  may  be  kept  as  low  as  any  fort  of  fruit,  for 
when  they  are  planted  againft  low  Walls,  they  muft 
be  treated  fomewhat  after  the  fame  manner  as  thofie 
in  vineyards,  which  is,  to  cut  out  the  greateft  part  of 
the  wood  which  produced  fruit  the  preceding  year, 
and  train  in  new  fhoots  for  the  next  year’s  bearing, 
which  are  rarely  left  a  yard  in  length,  therefore  will 
not  require  very  high  Walls. 

If  the  Pears  which  are  defigned  to  be  planted,  are  al¬ 
lowed  a  fouth-weft  afpedl,  on  which  they  will  ripen 
very  well,  then  the  Wall  to  this  afpecft  fhould  be  built 
fourteen  feet  high  or  more ;  for  as  thefe  trees  fpread 
very  far  when  on  free  flocks,  they  fhould  not  be 
Shortened  and  flopped  in  their  growth,  which  will 
prevent  their  bearing,  by  caufing  them  to  fend  out  a 
great  number  of  grofs  luxuriant  fhoots,  which  will 
never  produce  fruit ;  therefore  thefe  fhould  never  be 
planted  amongft  other  forts  of  fruit-trees  which  are  of 
lefs  growth,  becaufe  then  the  Walls  muft  appear  very 
unfightly  in  having  fome  trees  planted  more  than 
VoL.  II. 
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double  the  diftance  which  the  others  require ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  other  lort  of  fruit  which  requires  the  affift- 
ance  of  Walls  to  ripen  their  fruit,  which  need  fo  great 
room  for  fpreading  as  Pears,  except  it  be  Figs,  a  few 
trees  of  which  may  be  planted  againft  the  fame  Walls 
where  there  is  room;  though  thefe  may  be  planted 
againft  the  back  Walls  of  offices  or  ftables,  where 
there  is  conveniency,  becaufe  this  fruit  is  feldom  co¬ 
veted  by  fervants ;  and  being  planted  in  places  which 
are  much  frequented,  they  will  not  be  in  fo  riiuch  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  deftroyed  by  birds,  as  thofe  which  are  in 
private  places.  But  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  fome 
directions  for  the  building  of  hot  Walls,  to  accelerate 
the  ripening  of  fruits,  which  is  now  pretty  much 
pracftifed  in  England. 

In  fome  places  thefe  Walls  are  built  at  a  very  great 
expence,  and  fo  contrived  as  to  confume  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  fuel ;  but  where  they  are  judicioufly  built,  the 
firft  expence  will  not  be  near  fo  great,  nor  will  the 
charge  of  fuel  be  very  confiderable,  becaufe  there  will 
be  no  neceffity  of  making  fires  more  than  three  or  four 
months,  beginning  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of 
january,  and  ending  by  the  end  of  may,  when  there 
will  be  no  want  of  fires,  if  the  glafies  are  clofe  ffiut 
every  night,  or  in  bad  weather ;  for  half  an  hour’s 
fun-fhine  on  the  glafies  at  that  feafon  will  fufficiently 
warm  the  air  inclofed  in  the  glafies,  for  the  growth  of 
any  of  our  European  fruits. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Vines;  and  other 
fruit-trees  by  the  fides  of  ftoves,  and  draw  fome  of 
their  branches  into  the  flove,  in  order  to  obtain  early 
fruit ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  right,  where  the  flove  is 
defigned  for  Ananas,  becaufe  the  air  muft  be  kept  much 
warmer  for  them  than  is  required  for  any  of  the  other 
fruits,  fo  that  they  can  never  fucceed  well  together;  for 
when  there  is  only  a  fufficient  quantity  of  air  admitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  other  fruit,  the  Ananas  are 
ftarved  for  want  of  proper  heat ;  and  fo  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  flove  is  kept  up  to  the  proper  heat 
for  the  Ananas,  it  will  be  too  hot  for  other  fruits  ;  and 
it  will  alfo  be  proper  to  have  the  Vines  on  a  particular 
Wall  by  themfelves,  becaufe  thefe  require  to  have  a 
greater  fhare  of  air  admitted  to  them  when  they 
begin  to  fhoot,  than  fome  other  forts  of  fruit,  fo 
that  it  is  by  much  the  better  method  to  have  them 
feparate. 

The  ordinary  height  of  thofe  hot  Walls  is  about  ten 
feet,  which  will  be  fufficient  for  any  of  thofe  forts 
of  fruits  which  are  generally  forced;  for  by  forcing 
of  the  trees,  they  are  commonly  weakened  in  their 
growth,  fo  that  they  will  not  grow  fo  vigoroufiy  as 
thofe  which  are  always  expofed  to  the  open  air ;  and 
where  there  is  not  a  quantity  of  Walling  planted  fuf¬ 
ficient  to  let  one  part  reft  every  other  year,  the  trees 
will  never  be  very  healthy,  and  will  laft  but  a  few  years. 
The  quantity  of  Walling  to  produce  early  fruit  for  a 
middling  family  cannot  be  lefs  than  eighty  or  one 
hundred  feet  in  length  ;  therefore  where  a  perfon  is 
defirous  to  have  the  fruit  in  perfection,  and  the  trees 
to  continue  in  a  good  condition  many  years,  there 
fhould  be  three  times  this  quantity  of  Walling  built; 
fo  that  by  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  there  will  be  two 
years  for  the  trees  to  recover  their  vigour  between  the 
‘times  of  their  being  forced,  whereby  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  bearing  wood  may  be  obtained,  and  the  fruit 
will  be  fairer,  and  in  larger  quantities,  than  when 
they  are  forced  every  year,  or  every  other  year ;  and 
as  the  glafies  may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  move  from 
one  to  the  other,  the  expence  of  building  the  Walls 
fo  much  longer,  will  not  be  very  great,  becaufe  the 
frames  and  glafies  will  be  the  fame  as  for  one  year’s 
fruit. 

The  foundations  of  thefe  Walls  fhould  be  made  four 
bricks  and  a  half  thick,  in  order  to  fupport  the  flues  ; 
otherwife,  if  part  of  them  reft  on  brick-work,  and 
the  other  part  on  the  ground,  they  will  fettle  une¬ 
qually,  and  foon  be  out  of  order  ;  for  wherever  there 
happen  any  cracks  in  the  flues,  through  which  the 
fmoke  can  make  its  efcape,  it  will  prevent  their  draw¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  the  fmoke  gets  within  the  glafies,  it  will 
greatly  injure  the  fruit,  and  give  it  a  l'moky  tafte. 
This  thicknefs  of  Wall  need  not  be  continued  more 
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than  fix  inches  above  the  ground,  where  fhould 
be  the  foundation  or  bottom  of  the  firft  flue,  which 
■will  be  fufficient  to  raife  it  above  the  damps  of 
the  earth  j  then  the  Walls  may  be  let  off  four  inches  on 
each  fide,  which  will  reduce  it  to  the  thicknefs  of 
three  bricks  and  a  half,  fo  that  the  back  Wall  may  be 
two  bricks  thick,  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
throw  the  heat  out  more  in  front ;  for  when  the  back 
Walls  are  built  too  thin,  the  heat  will  efcape  through 
them.  The  Wall  in  front  next  to  the  fruit,  lhould 
be  only  four  inches  thick,  whereby  there,  will  be  al¬ 
lowance  of  nine  inches  for  the  flues,  which  may  be 
covered  with  twelve  inch  tiles;  for  if  they  have  an 
inch  and  a  half  bearing  on  each  fide,  it  will  be  fufficient. 
The  ovens  in  which  the  fires  are  made,  muff  be  con¬ 
trived  on  the  backfide  of  the  Walls,  which  lhould  be 
in  number  proportionable  to  the  length  of  the  \Y  alls. 
The  length  ufually  allowed  for  each  fire  to  warm  is 
forty  feet,  though  they  will  do  very  well  for  fifty 
feet;  but  I  would  not  advife  the  flues  to  be  longer 
than  this  to  each  fire,  becaufe  when  the  ovens  are 
made  at  a  great  diftance,  there  is  a  neceffity  of  making 
the  fires  fo  much  ftronger  to  warm  the  Walls,  which 
will  occafion  the  heat  to  be  too  violent  near  the  fires. 
Thefe  ovens  lhould  be  Ihedded  over  to  keep  out 
the  wind  and  rain,  otherwife  the  fires  will  not  burn 
equally.  Some  people  make  thefe  Iheds  of  timber, 
but  it  is  much  better  to  build  them  of  brick,  and  tile 
them  over,  becaufe  the  wooden  Iheds  will  in  a  few 
years  decay,  and  ^afterwards  be  a  conftant  charge  to 
keep  them  in  repair ;  and  befides  they  may  be  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  firing,  if  great  care  is  not  conftantly  taken  of 
the  fires.  As  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  to  have  the 
ovens  below  the  foundation  of  the  firft  flues,  there 
mull  be  fteps  down  into  the  Iheds,  to  come  to  the 
mouth  of  the  ovens  to  fupply  the  fuel,  therefore  the 
Iheds  lhould  not  be  narrower  than  eight  feet  in  the 
clear;  for  as  the  fteps  will  require  four  feet  fpace, 
there  fhould  be  at  leaft  four  feet  more  for  the  perlon 
who  attends  the  fire,  to  have  room  to  turn  himfelf  to 
clear  out  the  alhes,  and  to  put  in  the  fuel.  Where 
the  length  of  Walling  requires  two  ovens,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  them  in  the  middle  included  in  one 
ihed,  which  will  lave  expence,  and  allow  more  room 
to  attend  the  fires ;  for  in  this  cafe  the  Iheds  muft  be 
at  leaft  ten  feet  long,  and  they  need  not  be  more  than 
fix  in  breadth.  The  fteps  down  into  thefe  lhould  be 
at  one  end,  fo  that  the  door  opening  into  the  Iheds  will 
not  be  oppofite  to  the  mouths  of  the  ovens,  therefore 
the  fires  will  burn  more  regular ;  for  whenever  the 
doors  are  contrived  to  front  the  mouth  of  the  ovens, 
jf  the  wind  fets  direflly  againft  them,  it  will  caule  the 
fire  to  burn  too  fiercely,  and  the  fuel  will  be  foon  con- 
fumed. 


Thefe  ovens  may  be  contrived  in  the  lame  manner  as 
thofe  which  are  already  defcribed  for  ftoves,  where¬ 
fore  I  lhall  not  repeat  it  again  in  this  place ;  but 
muft  obferve,  that  when  the  two  ovens  are  joined  to¬ 
gether,  there  fhould  be  a  partition  Wall  at  leaft  three 
bricks  thick  between  them,  otherwife  the  fires  will 
foon  deftroy  it ;  and  if  there  fhould  be  the  leaft  hole 
in  the  Wall,,  through  which  the  fmoke  of  the  two  fires 
can  communicate,  it  will  prevent  their  drawing. 

The  lower  flue  through  which  the  fmoke  firft  paffes 
from  the  fire,  may  be  two  feet  and  a  half  deep :  there¬ 
fore  the  back  Wall  lhould  be  at  leaft  two  bricks  and  a 
half  thick,  as  high  as  to  the  top  of  this  flue  ;  and  then 
it  may  be  fet  off  to  two  bricks,  which  muft  be  continu¬ 
ed  to  the  top  of  the  Wall.  The  fecond  flue,  which 
fhould  return  over  the  firft,  may  be  made  two  feet,  the 
third  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  fourth  one  foot  deep ; 
which  four  flues,  with  their  coverings,  will  rife  near 
eight  feet  in  height ;  fo  that  there  will  be  about  two 
feet  left  for  fixing  of  the  frames  at  the  top  to  fupport 
the  glaffes,  and  for  the  coping  of  the  Wall.  And  thefe 
four  returns  will  be  fufficient  to  warm  the  air  in  the 
.frames,  for  the  fmoke  will  have  loft  its  heat  by  the 
time  it  has  paffed  thus  far. 

In  the  carrying  up  of  thefe  Walls,  there  fhould  be 

°^Ct  !ron  ^00^S  faftened  at  convenient  diftances 
which  lhould  projea  about  two  inches  from  the  Wall, 
to  which  the  trellis  muft  be  fattened  which  is  to  fup¬ 


port  the  trees.  Thefe  hooks  lhould  be  long  enough 
to  fallen  into  the  back  Wall,  for  the  Wall  in  front 
being  but  four  inches  thick,  will  not  be  ftrong  enough 
to  fupport  the  trellis ;  but  in  placing  of  them  care 
lhould  be  taken  not  to  lay  them  crofs  the  middle  of 
the  flues,  becaufe  they  would  obftrucl  the  clearing 
the  flues  of  foot  whenever  there  lhould  be  occafion ; 
fo  that  the  bell  way  is  to  lay  them  juft  under  the  tiles 
which  cover  each  flue,  at  about  three  or  four  feet  afun- 
der,  which  will  be  near  enough,  provided  the  hooks  are 
made  fufficiently  ftrong.  As  the  flues  muft  be  well 
pargetered  with  loam  on  their  inflde,  fo  likewife  lhould 
the  loam  be  fpread  under  the  tiles  which  cover  them, 
to  the  thicknefs  of  the  hooks,  that  the  flues  may  be 
very  fmooth,  otherwife  the  foot  will  hang  to  the  iron 
hooks  and  Hop  the  fmoke  from  palling.  It  will  be 
very  proper  to  cover  thefe  flues  on  the  fide  next  the 
trellis  with  hop-bags,  or  fome  fuch  coarfe  cloth,  in 
the  manner  as  hath  been  dire&ed  for  the  ftoves, 
which  will  make  them  fo  tight  that  no  fmoke  will  find 
its  way  into  the  frame,  which,  without  this  covering-, 
it  is  very  apt  to  do  through  the  joints  of  Walls,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  are  fo  thin  as  thefe  muft  be  built ;  and 
this  covering  will  alfo  ftrengthen  the  Wall  of  the  flues, 
and  join  the  whole  work  together.  If  at  each  end  of 
thefe  flues  there  are  fmall  arches  turned  in  the  back 
Walls,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  there  may  be  holes  open¬ 
ed  to  clean  the  flues  of  foot  whenever  there  is  a  necef¬ 
fity  for  it,  the  trouble  will  be  much  lefs  than  to  open 
the  flues  in  front,  by  which  there  will  be  no  damage 
done  to  the  trees,  nor  will  the  flues  be  in  the  leaft  in¬ 
jured  by  this,  which  they  muft  be,  when  they  are  opened 
in  front. 

The  borders  in  front  of  thefe  hot  Walls  fhould  be 
about  four  feet  wide,  which  will  make  a  fufficient  de¬ 
clivity  for  the  Hoping  glaffes ;  and  in  thefe  borders 
there  may  be  a  row  of  Dwarf  Peas  planted  to  come 
early,  or  a  row  of  dwarf  Kidney-beans,  either  of 
which  will  fucceed  very  well;  and  if  they  are  not 
planted  too  near  the  trees,  will  not  do  them  much 
injury.  On  the  outfide  of  thefe  borders  fhould  be  low 
Walls  eredted,  which  fhould  rile  four  or  fix  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  borders,  upon  which  the  plate  of 
timber  fhould  be  laid,  on  which  the  Hoping  glaffes  are 
to  reft ;  and  this  Wall  will  keep  up  the  earth  of  the 
border,  and  alfo  preferve  the  wood  from  rotting. 

The  glaffes  which  are  deflgned  to  cover  thefe  Walls, 
muft  be  divided  into  two  ranges,  for  as  they  muft 
reach  from  the  ground-plate  (juft  above  the  level  of 
the  border)  to  almoft  the  top  of  the  Wall,  they  will 
be  more  than  twelve  feet  long,  which  will  be  too 
great  a  length  for  Angle  frames,  which  when  they 
are  much  more  than  fix  feet  long,  are  too  heavy  to 
move,  efpecially  if  the  frames  are  made  of  a  proper 
ftrength  to  fuftain  the  glafs.  Thefe  frames  fhould 
be  contrived  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  that  the  upper  row 
may  Aide  down ;  and  by  making  on  one  fide  three 
fmall  holes  in  the  wood -work  which  fupports  the 
frames,  at  about  a  foot  diftance,  and  having  a  fmall 
iron  pin  to  fix  into  them,  the  top  glaffes  may  be  let 
down  one,  two,  or  three  feet,  according  as  there  may 
be  occafion  to  admit  air.  The  lower  row  of  glaffes 
may  be  contrived  fo  as  to  take  eafily  out ;  but  as  they 
muft  lie  Hoping,  and  the  upper  row  muft  bear  on 
them,  they  cannot  be  contrived  to  Aide  upwards  ;  nor 
indeed  will  there  be  any  occafion  for  their  moving, 
becaufe  it  is  much  better  to  let  the  air  in  at  the  top, 
than  in  the  front  of  the  trees. 

The  floping  timbers  which  are  to  lupport  the  glafs 
frames  muft  be  faftened  at  bottom  into  the  ground- 
plate  in  the  front  of  the  border,  and  at  the  top  into 
ftrong  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Wall 
for  that  purpofe.  Thefe  timbers  fhould  be  made  of 
Fir,  which  will  not  twift,  as  Oak  and  fome  other  wood 
will,  where  it  is  laid  in  fuch*pofition.  They  muft  be 
made  fubftantial,  otherwife  they  will  not  laft  many 
years,  efpecially  as  they  are  deflgned  to  be  move- 
able.  On  the  top  of  thefe  fhould  be  fixed  a  ftrong 
board,  under  which  the  upper  row  of  glaffes  fhould 
Hide.  The  ufe  of  this  board  is  to  fecure  the  upper 
part  of  the  glaffes  from  being  railed  by  the  winds, 
and  allb  to  keep  the  wet  from  getting  to  the  trees; 
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therefore  it  fhould  he  joined  as  clofe  as  pofiible  to 
the  Wall,  and  fhould  projeft  about  two  inches  over 
the  glafs  frames,  which  will  be  enough  to  throw  the 
wet  on  the  glaffes,  and  likewife  to  fecure  them  fail 
down. 

The  breadth  of  thefe  frames  for  the  glaffes  may  be 
about  three  feet  or  a  little  more,  according  as  the  di- 
vifions  of  the  length  of  the  Wall  will  admit;  fora 
fmall  matter  in  their  width  is  of  no  confequence, 
provided  they  are  not  too  wide  to  be  eafily  moved ; 
for  when  they  are  wider  than  a  man  can  eafily  reach 
his  arms  to  manage,  they  will  be  very  troublefome  to 
carry  from  one  place  to  another.  The  bars  of  thefe 
frames,  which  are  to  fupport  the  glafs,  fhould  be 
placed  lengthwife  of  the  frames ;  for  when  they  arc 
placed  acrofs,  they  flop  the  moifture  which  is  lodged 
on  the  infide  of  the  glaffes,  and  caufe  it  to  fall  in  drops 
cm  the  borders  at  every  bar,  which  will  be  very  inju 
rious  to  any  plants  which  are  put  there  ;  and  if  it  falls 
©n  the  trees  will  greatly  damage  them,  efpecially  when 
they  are  in  blofiom.  The  lead  into  which  the  glaffes 
of  thefe  frames  are  fixed,  fhould  be  very  broad,  and 
the  joints  well  cemented,  otherwife  the  wet  will  find 
an  eafy  paffage  through,  and  do  great  damage  to  the 
fruit. 

At  each  end  of  the  range  of  glaffes,  there  will  be 
an  angular  fpace  between  the  glaffes  and  the  Wall, 
which  mult  be  clofely  flopped  to  prevent  the  air  from 
getting  in,  which  might  greatly  injure  the  fruit.  Thefe 
are  by  fome  perfons  clofely  boarded  up  ;  but  if  they 
are  clofed  with  glaffes,  fo  contrived  as  to  open  t'o  let  in 
air  at  proper  times,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage ;  be- 
caufe  when  the  wind  may  be  ftrong  againft  the  froni- 
glaffes,  one  or  both  of  thefe  end-glaffes  may  be  open¬ 
ed,  according  to  the  warmth  of  the  air  inclofed, 
which  will  be  often  very  ufeful  to  cool  the  air,  and  to 
admit  a  fmall  quantity  of  frefh  air  to  the  fruit. 

The  forts  of  fruit  which  are  ufually  planted  for 
forcing,  are  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
and  Nedtarines,  but  the  laft-mentioned  rarely  fuc- 
ceed  well,  nor  will  the  trees  continue  long,  fo  that 
they  are  fcarce  worth  planting  againft  hot  Walls.  As 
for  the  Vines,  1  would  propofe  they  fhould  be  planted 
by  themfelves  againft  a  particular  W all ;  for  as  they 
will  require  more  air  to  be  admitted  to  them  when 
they  begin  to  fhoot,  than  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
fruits,  they  will  not  all  fucceed  if  they  are  included 
in  the  fame  frame.  As  to  the  others,  they  will  do 
very  well  in  the  fame  border,  and  will  demand  the 
fame  temperature  of  warmth.  The  beft  of  thefe  forts 
to  plant  againft  thefe  hot  Walls,  are  thofe  here  men¬ 
tioned  : 

Cherries. 

The  Early  May,  and  May  Duke. 

Plums. 

The  Mirabelle. 

The  Early  Black  Damafk,  or  Morocco. 

The  Great  Damafk  Violet  of  Tours. 

The  Drap  d’Or. 

Peaches. 

The  Red  Nutmeg. 

The  Red  Magdelain. 

The  Montauban. 

Early  Newington. 

Violet  Hative. 

Nedtarines. 

Fairchild’s  Early  Nutmeg. 

The  Elruge. 

Apricot. 

The  Mafculine. 

Thefe  being  the  forts  which  ripen  early,  are  the 
moft  proper  to  plant  againft  thele  Walls,  although 
they  are  not  fo  valuable  as  fome  other  lorts  of  thefe 
fruits ;  yet,  as  they  naturally  ripen  three  weeks  or  a 
month  earlier  in  the  feafon,  they  will  be  very  early 
ripe,  when  they  are  brought  forward  by  artificial 
warmth. 

In  the  preparing  of  the  borders  for  planting  thefe 
fruit-trees,  there  fhould  be  the  fame  care  taken  as 
for  thofe  againft  open  borders,  which,  being  fully  treat¬ 
ed  of  in  another  part  of  this  wprk,  I  fhall  not  repeat 
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here.  There  muff  alfo  be  the  fame  care  in  training  up 
the  trees  when  they  fhoot ;  but  the  trelliffes  need  not 
be  made  againft  thefe  Walls  till  the  trees  are  grown 
large  enough  to  fpread,  and  produce  a  quantity  of 
fruit ;  till  which  time  they  may  be  fupported  by  any 
low  ordinary  trellis,  which  will  do  very  well  till  the 
time  that  the  trees  will  have  ftrength  enough  to  force, 
which  will  not  be  until  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after 
planting,  according  to  the  progrefs  they  have  made ; 
for  if  they  are  forced  too  young,  it  will  weaken  them 
fo  mud),  as  that  they  feldom  make  vigorous  trees  af¬ 
terward;  befides  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  fuch 
young  trees  produce,  is  not  worth  the  expence  and 
trouble  of  forcing ;  for  the  quantity  of  fuel  ufed,  and 
the  trouble  will  be  the  fame  for  fmall  trees,  which 
are  not  capable  of  producing  more  than  fix  or  eight 
fruit  each,  as  for  thofe  trees,  which  may  produce 
three  or  four  dozen  ;  fo  that  the  greater  time  the  trees 
have  to  grow  before  they  are  forced,  the  better  they 
will  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expence. 

But  it  will  be  the  beft  way  not  to  have  any  of  the 
frames  made,  nor  the  trellis,  or  any  other  of  the 
wood-work,  until  the  trees  are  ftrong  enough  to  force  ; 
for  if  thefe  are  done  when  the  Walls  are  firft  built,  as 
is  by  fome  perfons  praftifed,  they  will  be  half  de¬ 
cayed  before  there  is  any  ufe  for  them ;  but  then  the 
perfons  who  are  employed  in  making  the  trellis,  muft 
be  very  careful  in  putting  it  up,  not  to  injure  the 
trees. 

When  the  trees  have  acquired  ftrength  enough  to 
produce  a  quantity  of  fruit,  the  part  which  is  defigned 
to  be  forced  the  following  fpring,  fhould  be  carefully 
pruned  early  in  autumn,  when  the  very  weak  fhoots 
muft  be  either  entirely  cut  out,  or  pruned  very  fhort, 
becaufe  thefe,  by  being  forced,  will  for  the  moft  part 
decay ;  and  though  fome  of  them  may  be  full  of 
flower-buds,  yet  thefe  fhoots  being  weak  cannot 
nourifh  them ;  fo  that  the  flowers  having  exhaufted  all 
the  fap,  the  fhoots  will  die  foon  after,  and  rarely  pro¬ 
duce  any  fruit,  or  at  leaft  do  not  bring  them  to  per- 
fedtion.  The  other  more  vigorous  fhoots  fhould  alfo 
be  fhortened  to  a  proper  length,  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  is  diredted  for  thofe  trees  in  the  open  air,  with 
this  difference  only,  viz.  that  thefe  which  are  defigned 
for  forcing,  fhould  not  have  their  fhoots  left  fo  long, 
becaufe  the  forcing  of  them  will  weaken  them  ;  and 
confequently,  fhould  there  be  as  great  a  length  of 
branches,  there  will  probably  be  a  greater  number  of 
fruit  on  them  ;  becaufe,  as  thefe  will  be  fereened  from 
the  open  air  they  will  not  be  liable  to  blafts,  or  the 
injuries  of  the  froft;  and  the  having  too  many  fruit 
on  the  trees  will  render  them  fmall,  and  alfo  too 
much  weaken  the  trees;  then  the  fhoots  fhould  be  all 
regularly  faftened  to  the  trellis,  at  a  proper  diftance 
from  each  other,  fo  that  when  the  branches  fhoot  the 
following  fpring,  they  may  not  over-hang  each  other. 
The  reafon  for  my  advifing  thefe  trees  to  be  pruned 
fo  early  in"  the  feafon,  is,  that  thofe  branches  which 
are  left  on,  may  enjoy  the  whole  nourifhment  of  the 
fap,  fo  that  the  buds  will  become  very  turgid  durino- 
the  winter  feafon,  and  will  be  prepared  to  open  when 
the  fires  are  fet  to  work. 

The  time  for  beginning  to  make  the  fires  is  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  January,  according  as  the  fea¬ 
fon  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  ;  for  if  the  trees  are 
forced  too  early  into  flower,  they  will  be  in  fome  dan¬ 
ger  of  mifearrying,  if  the  weather  fhould  prove  fe- 
vere  ;  fo  that  it  is  by  much  the  fureft  method  to  be-' 
gin  about  the  time  here  directed,  becaufe  there  will  be 
a  necefiity  of  admitting  frefh  air  to  the  trees  when 
they  are  in  flower,  which  cannot  be  done  fafely  when 
they  flower  in  very  bad  weather.  And  thole  trees 
which  are  forced  into  flower  by  the  middle  of  febru- 
ary,  will  ripen  their  fruit  as  early  as  moft  people  will 
defire  to  eat  them  ;  for  the  Cherries  will  ripen  early 
in  april,  and  the  Apricots  by  the  beginning  of  may, 
and  foon  after  the  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Ne&arines 
will  be  ripe. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  plant  Strawberries  in 
their  borders  before  the  fruit-trees,  in  order  to  have 
early  fruit,  which  often  fuccecd  very  well ;  but  when¬ 
ever  this  is  practifed,  great  care  fhould  be  taken  to 
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keep  them  from  fpreading  over  the  border,  becaufe 
thefe  plants  will  exhauft  the  principal  goodnefs  of  the 
earth,  and  thereby  injure  the  trees ;  l'o  that  when  it  is 
defigned  to  have  Strawberries  in  thefe  borders,  I  would 
advife,  that  the  roots  fhould  be  either  planted  in  pots, 
or  fingly  at  a  good  diftance  on  a  lhady  border  of  loamy 
earth,  one  year  before  they  are  defigned  to  be  forced; 
during  which  time  the  runners  fhould  be  diligently 
pulled  off,  to  encourage  the  main  roots  for  fruiting ; 
and  at  Michaelmas  thefe  plants  may  be  tranfplanted, 
with  large  balls  of  earth  to  their  roots,  into  the  bor¬ 
ders,  before  the  fruit-trees  which  are  to  be  forced  the 
following  fpring,  fo  that  they  may  have  time  to  get 
new  root  before  that  feafon ;  and  if  thefe  plants  are 
carefully  watered  when  they  begin  to  fhew  their  flower- 
buds,  they  will  produce  a  good  quantity  of  fruit, 
which  will  ripen  the  latter  end  of  april,  or  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  may  ;  but  then  I  would  alfo  advife,  that  thefe 
plants  be  taken  away  as  foon  as  they  have  done  bear¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  not  rob  the  trees  of  their  nourifh- 
ment. 

Since  I  have  mentioned  this  method  of  having  early 
Strawberries,  I  fliall  take  the  liberty  to  infert  another 
method,  which  is  often  pradifed  to  obtain  this  fruit 
early  in  the  fpring,  though  it  doth  not  fo  properly 
come  under  this  article,  which  is  to  train  up  the  plants 
either  in  pots  or  borders,  after  the  manner  before  di¬ 
rected,  for  at  lead  one  year  or  more  ;  then  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of february  there  fhould  be  a  moderate  hot¬ 
bed  prepared,  in  length  proportionable  to  the  number 
ol  plants  defigned  to  be  forced,  and  the  breadth  fhould 
be  proportionable  to  the  width  of  the  frames  which 
are  defigned  to  cover  them.  Thefe  frames  may  be  fuch 
as  are  uled  for  common  hot-beds,  to  raife  early  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  &c.  This  hot-bed  muff  be  covered  with  frelh 
loamy  earth  about  eight  inches  thick,  into  which  the 
Strawberry  plants  fhould  be  placed,  with  large  balls 
of  earth  to  the  roots,  as  clofe  as  they  can  conveniently 
be  planted  ;  (for  as  they  muff  be  kept  clear  from  run¬ 
ners,  they  will  not  fpread  much  during  the  time  they 
remain  in  the  bed,  which  will  be  no  longer  than  until 
their  fruit  is  gone.)  Then  they  fhould  be  gently 
watered  to  fettle  the  earth  to  their  roots,  which  muff 
be  frequently  repeated  as  the  earth  becomes -dry,  other- 
wife  they  will  produce  no  fruit.  While  the  nights 
continue  cold,  the  glaffes  of  the  hot-bed  fhould  be 
covered  with  mats,  to  preferve  a  kindly  warmth  in  the 
beds  ;  but  in  the  day  time,  when  the  weather  is  fa¬ 
vourable,  the  glaffes  fhould  be  raifed  to  admit  frelh 
air  to  the  plants ;  for  if  they  are  too  much  drawn, 
(efpecially  when  they  begin  to  flower)  they  will  not 
produce  much  fruit.  If  the  feafon  fhould  continue 
long  cold,  and  the  heat  of  the  bed  fhould  decline,  it 
will  be  proper  to  lay  fome  frefh  hot  dung  round  the 
fides  of  the  beds  to  renew  their  heat,  being  always 
careful  not  to  make  them  too  hot,  for  that  will  fcorch 
their  roots  and  prevent  their  fruiting.  ^  If  the  plants 
which  are  planted  in  thefe  beds  are  ftrong,  and  in  a 
good  condition  for  bearing,  and  care  be  taken  in 
tranfplanting  of  them  to  preferve  good  balls  of  earth 
to  their  roots,  as  alfo  to  keep  a  due  temperature  of 
warmth  in  the  beds,  they  will  produce  ripe  fruit  by 
the  end  or  april,  or  the  beginning  of  may,  in  plenty; 
and  will  continue  bearing,  until  fome  of  thefe  in  the 
open  air  come  in  to  fucceed  them. 


The  belt  kinds  of  Strawberries  to  plant  for  forcing, 
are  the  Scarlet  and  Alpine,  for  the  Hautboys  grow 
too  rampant  for  this  purpofe. 

But  10  return  to  the  fubjeCt  of  hot  Walls ;  what  I 
have  here  inferred  concerning  the  forcing  of  fruits,  has 
been  only  to  obtain  thefe  fruits  earlier  in  the  feafon, 
than  they  would  naturally  ripen  again!!  common 
'alls.  But  in  iome  parts  of  England,  where  mod 
ot  our  good  kinds  of  fruits  feldom  ripen,  it  might  be 
very  well  worth  while  to  build  fome  of  thefe  Walls, 
to  obtain  good  fruit  from  the  beft  kinds  of  Peaches, 
,,i  vScc-  especially  in  fuch  places  where  fuel  is 
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fame  manner  as  the  glaffes  are  contrived,  which  will 
fucceed  very  well  where  proper  care  is  taken ;  for  as 
there  will  not  be  occafion  to  cover  thefe’trees  until 
the  beginning  of  march,  at  which  time  alfo  the  fires 
muff  be  made,  fo  before  the  trees  are  in  flower,  the 
weather  may  be  frequently  warm  enough  to  open  the 
covers  to  admit  fun  and  air  to  the  trees  in  the  middle 
of  the  day ;  for  if  thefe  covers  are  kept  too  clofely 
four,  the  fhoots  of  the  trees  will  draw  very  weak,  and 
their  leaves  will  turn  pale  for  want  of  light  and  air. 
And  as  the  defign  of  thefe  contrivances  is  only  to 
bring  the  trees  into  flower  three,  or  at  mod  four 
weeks  earlier,  than  they  would  naturally  come  again!!; 
common  Walls,  there  will  be  no  neceffity  of  making 
very  large  fires,  or  keeping  the  covers  too  clofely  over 
the  trees. 

Inftead  of  canvas  for  thefe  covers,  oiled  papers  may 
be  iifed,  which  fhould  be  done  in  the  manner  diredled 
for  raifing  of  Melons,  by  parting  as  many  flieets  of 
paper  together,  as  will  fit  the  frames  on  which  they 
are  to  be  fixed ;  and  when  the  pafte  is  dry,  the  paper 
fhould  be  fattened  into  the  frames,  and  then  the  oil 
rubbed  over  on  the  outfide  with  a  brufh,  which  will 
foak  through  the  paper,  and  when  the  paper  is  dry, 
the  covers  may  be  ufed.  This  paper  will  laft  very 
well  one  feafon,  and  the  expence  of  repairing  it  will 
not  be  very  great ;  wherefore  thefe  are  to  be  preferred 
to  the  canvas,  becaufe  all  forts  of  plants  will  thrive 
much  better  under  them,  than  they  will  under  canvas, 
or  any  other  clofe  covering,  which  will  not  admit 
the  rays  of  the  light  fo  well  through  to  the  plants. 
The  frames  defigned  for  either  canvas  or  paper  may¬ 
be  made  much  fiighter  than  thofe  for  glafs,  becaufe 
thefe  being  very  light,  will  not  require  fo  much 
rtrength  to  lupport  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are  well  paint¬ 
ed,  and  every  year  when  their  ufe  is  over,  carried 
into  fhelter,  they  will  laft  a  long  time,  for  they  will 
not  be  wanted  abroad  longer  than  three  months,  viz. 
from  the  beginning  of  march  to  the  end  of  may;  for 
after  this  time  the  fruit  will  not  require  any  covering, 
the  trees  being  then  full  of  leaves,  and  the  young 
fhoots  will  by  that  time  have  made  fuch  progrefs,  as  to 
become  a  good  defence  of  the  fruit ;  but  thefe  covers 
fhould  not  be  too  fuddenly  taken  away,  but  by  de¬ 
grees  the  trees  fhould  be  inured  to  the  open  air,  other- 
wife  the  change  will  be  too  great,  and  may  occafion 
moil  of  the  fruit  to  fall  off,  efpecially  if  cold  nights 
fhould  follow. 

By  this  method  gentlemen  may  be  fupplied  with 
mo!!  of  the  beft  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  northern  parts  of 
England,  where  without  fome  fuch  care,  they  cannot 
expeC!  much  good  fruit  in  their  gardens.  And  as 
coal  is  in  great  plenty  in  thofe  places,  the  expence 
will  be  very  little  ;  therefore  I  am  furprifed  that  molt 
of  the  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  north,  do  not  put 
this  method  in  practice.  That  there  are  fome  few  of 
thefe  Walls  built  in  the  north  is  well  known,  but  then 
they  are  chiefly  defigned  to  produce  a  little  early 
fruit,  more  for  curiofity  than  any  real  ufe ;  and  thefe 
Walls  are,  for  the  molt  part,  fo  ill  contrived,  that 
four  times  the  fuel  is  expended,  as  will  be  requifite 
when  the  Walls  are  built  after  the  manner  here  di¬ 
rected  ;  and  where  the  heat  is  not  pretty  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  through  every  part  of  the  Wall,  fome  of  the 
trees  will  have  too'  much  heat,  while  others  will  have 
little  benefit  from  the  fires. 

There  are  fome  perfons  who  build  their  hot  Walls 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have  the  greatef!  heat  under  the 
border,  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  fuppoflng  there 
is  a  neceffity  for  heat  to  the  roots,  as  well  as  the 
branches;  but  this  is  a  great  miftake,  for  the  fires 
muff  greatly  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees,  by  drying 
up  the  moifture  of  the  earth,  as  alfo  in  fcorching  the 
tender  fibres  of  thofe  roots  which  lie  near  them  j 
therefore  this  praClice  fhould  not  be  continued,  for  it 
is  much  the  better  method  to  elevate  the  firft  flue 
nine  inches  or  a  foot  above  the  level  of  the  border, 
according  as  the  ground  is  dry  or  wet,  than  to  place 
it  the  leaf!  below  ground,  which  will  only  dry  the 
earth,  and  not  warm  the  air  about  the  trees,  which  is 
the  only  ufe  of  artificial  heat ;  for  it  is  very  common¬ 
ly  pra&iled  to  draw  a  branch  of  a  Vine,  or  other 
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fruit-tree,  into  a  ftove,  which  branch  will  produce 
its  fruit  a!s  early  as  if  the  whole  tree  had  been  forced  ; 
when  at  the  fame  time,  all  the  other  branches  of  the 
fame  tree,  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air,  will 
not  be  the  lead  forwarded,  though  they  are  all  riourifh- 
ed  by  the  fame  root ;  which  is  a  plain  proof,  that 
there  is  no  neceflity  for  adding  any  warmth  to  the 
roots  of  fruit-trees,  to  have  their  fruit  earlier  or  better 
ripened. 

I  have  alfo  heard  of  fome  W  alls  which  have  been  built 
for  forcing  of  fruit,  with  one  continued  chafrn  from 
their  bottoms  to  the  top,  fo  that  they  have  been  like 
double  Walls,  with  places  at  proper  diftances  to  make 
the  fires ;  but  thefc  can  be  of  little  ufe,  for  if  the  Walls 
are  open  at  their  tops  to  let  out  the  fmoke,  the  heat 
will  alfo  efcape  with  it  j  becaufe  if  the  fmoke  be  not 
led  about  three  or  four  times  in  flues  in  order  to  warm 
the  bricks,  the  heat  will  pafs  off  at  the  top,  without 
doing  much  fervice  to  the  trees. 

Where  the  Wails  are  planted  with  the  bed  kinds  of 
fruit,  which  are  defigned  to  ripen  them  in  perfection, 
if  the  autumns  fhould  prove  cold,  or  very  wet,  before 
the  fruit  is  ripe,  it  will  be  proper  to  put  the  covers 
over  the  trees ;  and  if  there  are  fome  flow  fires  made 
to  dry  off  the  damps,  it  will  be  of  great  ulc  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  fruit  from  growing  mouldy,  and  to  haften 
the  ripening  ;  but  when  this  is  praftifed,  the  covers 
fhould  be  taken  off,  whenever  the  weather  will  ad¬ 
mit  of  it,  that  the  fruit  may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
free  air,  without  which  it  will  be  infipid  or  ill-taftdd. 
Although  in  the  former  directions  for  forcing  trees 
in  order  to  have  early  fruit,  I  have, ad vi fed,  that  fiich 
trees  fhould  have  one  or  two  years  red  in  order  to  re¬ 
cover  vigour,  yet  that  is  not  to  be  underdood  of  thefe 
trees,  which  are  only  defigned  to  oe  brought  forward 
enough  to  produce  their  fruit  in  perfection  ;  for  as  the 
fires  are  not  defigned  to  be  made  till  the  beginning  of 
inarch,  the  trees  will  not  be  weakened  thereby,  he- 
caule  they  will  be  inured  to  the  open  air  long  before 
their  fruit  is  ripe,  and  will  have  time  to  ripen  their 
fhoots,  and  form  their  buds  for  the  next  year’s  bear¬ 
ing  ;  therefore  thefe  trees  may  be  thus  forced  every 
year,  without  doing  them  much  injury,  provided  they 
are  carefully  managed. 

In  forcing  of  fruit-trees  people  generally  hang  up 
thermometers  under  their  glades,  for  the  better  ad- 
juding  the  heat  and  regulating  the  fires  ;  but  when 
this  is  praftifed,  they  fhould  be  hung  where  the  fun 
can  never  fhine  on  them,  for  one  hour’s  fun-fhine 
upon  the  ball  or  tube  of  the  thermometer,  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year,  will  fo  much  rarefy  the  fpirits, 
that  they  will  rife  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  when,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  circumambient  air  may  not  be 
much  more  than  of  a  temperate  heat ;  but  as  the 
principal  ufe  of  thefe  thermometers  is  to  regulate  the 
fires,  they  are  feldom  of  much  ufe  in  the  day  time  ; 
becaufe  if  there  be  only  one  hour’s  fun-lhine  in  the 
day  on  the  glades,  it  will  warm  the  air  fufficiently  for 
the  production  of  European  fruits,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  heat ;  wherefore  there  will  rarely  be  occafion 
for  continuing  of  the  fires  in  the  day,  unlels  the  wea¬ 
ther  fnould  prove  very  bad.  And  if,  by  the  fires  in 
the  night,  the  air  is  warmed  to  the  temperate  point 
marked  on  the  botanic  thermometers,  the  fruit  will 
thrive  much  better  than  in  greater  heat. 

There  are  fome  perfons  near  London,  who  make  it 
their  bufinefs  to  raife  early  fruit  to  fupply  the  mar¬ 
kets,  which  they  perform  by  the  heat  of  dung  only, 
having  no  fire-walls  in  their  gardens.  The  method 
which  thefe  people  follow,  is  to  have  a  good  quantity 
of  new  dung  laid  in  a  heap  to  warm  (after  the  fame 
manner  as  is°p  raft  fled  for  making  of  hot- beds.)  When 
this  dung  is  in  a  proper  temperature  of  heat,  they  lay 
it  clofe  on  the  back  fide  of  their  fruit  Wall,  about  four 
feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  doping  to  about  ten 
inches  or  a  foot  thick  at  the  top.  This  dung  fhould 
be  gently  beat  down  with  a  fork  to  prevent  the  heat 
going  off  too  foon,  but  it  fhould  not  be  trodden  down 
too  hard,  left  that  fhould  prevent  its  heating.  The 
outdde  of  the  dung  fnould  be  laid  as  fmooth  as  podi- 
ble,  that  the  wet  may  run  off  more  eafily  ;  and  if  there 
jk  a  covering  of  thatch,  as  is  fometimes  praftifed,  it 
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preferve's  the  dung  from  rotting  too  foon,  whereby  the 
hear  is  continued  the  longer.  The  time  for  laying 
this  dung  to  the  back  of  the  Wall  is  fomewhat  lfter 
than  for  making  the  fires,  i.  e.  about  the  middle  of 
february.  The  firft  parcel  of  dung  will  continue 
warm  about  a  month  or  five  weeks,  when  there  fhotild 
be  a  fupply  of  new  dung  prepared,  and  the  old  taken 
quite  away,  or  mixed  up  with  this  new  dung,  to  re¬ 
new  the  heat,  which,  if  it  works  kindly,  wilf  be  dif¬ 
fident  to  laft  the  feaion.  Thefe  W  alls  are  covered  with 
glades  or  oiled  paper,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dre 
Walls,  and  the  trees  muft  be  treated  in  the  lame  way  ; 
but  there  muft  be  more  care  taken  to  open  the  glades 
again  ft  thefe  Walls,  whenever  the  weather  will  per¬ 
mit,  otherwife  the  fleam  of  the  dung  will  occafion  a 
great  dampnefs  through  the  Wall,  which,  if  pent  in 
about  the  trees,  will  be  very  pernicious  to  them,  efpe- 
cially  at  the  time  they  are  in  dower. 

By  this  method  fome  gardeners  haVe  forced  long 
Walls  filled  with  old  well -grown  fruit-trees,  which 
have  produced  great  quantities  of  fruit  atthUally, 
which  has  well  anfwered  their  expenfe ;  but  as,  in 
many  parts  of  England,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
procure  a  fufficient  quantity  of  new  dung  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  therefore  fire  Walls  are  moft  uleful,  and  lead 
expenfive  in  fuch  places. 

I  have  feen  in  fome  places  long  timber  fences  erefted 
to  force  fruit-trees,  by  laying  new  dung  again  ft  the 
back  fide,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed  for  tlfo 
Walls,  but  thefe  are  by  no  means  proper,  becaufe 
the  fleam  of  the  dung  will  eaffiv  get  through  every 
little  crack  of  joint  of  the  boards,  to  the  great  pre- 
judice  of  the  trees  j  befideS,.  thefe  boards  will  continue 
very  damp,  as  long  as  any  moifture'  remains  in  the 
dung,  which  will  alfo  be  very  injurious  to  them  ;  and 
as  thefe  boards  will  in  a  few  years  decay,  thefe  will  be 
more  expenfive  than  Walls,  if  they  are  kept  in  repair 
for  fome  years,  and  will  never  anfwer  the  defign  fo 
well. 

[Wali.-Cress.  See  Arabis. 

WALLENIA.  (So  named  by  Swartz,  hi  honour  of 

Matthew  IV alien,  Efq.  a  native  of  Ireland ,  many  years 
ref  dent  in  Jamaica,  who  cultivated  both  indigenous  and 
exotic  plants  there  at  a  corf uler able  expenfe,  and  much  aj- 
ffled  Dr.  Browne  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Jamaica. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1722.  p.  789.  Swartz  prodr. 
31.  Petefioides  Jacqu.  amer.  17. 

Claff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACtEk. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four- cleft,  permanent:  fig¬ 
ments  ereft,  obtufe. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  tubular :  tube  cylindrical,  ereft,  longer 
than  the  calyx:  border  four-cleft  j  Jsgments  ovate,  ob¬ 
tufe,  ereft,  converging,  fmall. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  from  the  bottom  of  the  corolla, 
wider  at  the  bafe,  ereft,  longer  by  half  than  the  corol¬ 
la,  (above  the  border)  diverging.  Anthers  ovate, 
ereft. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  fuperior.  Style  awl: fhaped,  fhorter 
than  the  flamens  and  corolla,  permanent.  Stigma  lim- 
ple,  obtufe. 

Per.  Berry  roundifh,  one-cellcd. 

Seed,  one,  roundifh,  covered  with  a  brittle  cruft. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-cleft, ‘inferior.  Cor.  tubular,  four-clefc.  Berry 
one-feeded.  ■  • 

SPEdES.  '  r 

1.  Wallenia  laurifolia. 

Lin.  Jpec.'  ed.  Willd.  1.  618.  Swartz  prodr.  31. 
defer.  1.  247. 

Petefioides  laurifohum.  jacqu.  amer.  17* 

Bryonia  nigra  fruticofa,  foliis  laurinis.  Sloan,  jam.  2. 

234-  f  S- 

description,  &V. 

This  is -a  tree  with  a  trunk  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
high,  covered. with  an  even  unarmed  bark.  Branches 
long  ;  branchlets  round,  warted  by  the  fallen  leaves. 
Leaves  petioled,  oblong,  acuminate,  with  a  blunt  point, 

*  entire,  Lightly  nerved,  fomewhat  ftriated,  fmooth  and 
20  B  finning. 
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fliining,  paler  beneath,  membranaceous  and  thiekifh. 
Petioles  fhort,  round,  fmooth.  Stipules  none.  Panicle 
terminating,  fpreading:  branches  alternate,  fubfaftigi- 
ate,  fubdivided,  branchlets  alternate,  fubterminating ; 
flowers pedicelled,  yellow,  inodorous.  Calyx  embracing 
the  corolla,  permanent,  pale  coloured.  Berry  fcarlet. 

The  calyx,  corolla,  genitals,  and  fruit  have  dots 
or  glandular  orange-coloured  atoms  fcattered  over 
them.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  is  fubacid  and  aromatic, 
like  the  other  parts  of  the  frudtification.  The  feed  has 
the  flavour  of  the  Piperitae.  It  flowers  fpring  and  au¬ 
tumn.  There  are  fometimes  male  flowers,  which  are 
barren,  having  no  piftil f. 

Jacquin  defcribes  the  leaves  as  alternate,  greafy  to 
the  touch,  brittle,  five  inches  long.  Flowers  in  com¬ 
pound  racemes,  (which  are  thyrfe'fhaped,  and  two 
inches  long),  numerous,  extremely  fmall,  with  reddifh 
calyxes,  and  white  corollas.  Style  double  the  length 
of  the  corolla. 

Native  of  Jamaica  and  Hiipaniola;  Jacquin  fays 
on  the  mountain  above  Cape  Fran^ais  in  Domingo  j 
flowering  in  november.] 

Wall-Flower.  See  Cheiranthus. 

[Wall-Pennywort.  See  Cotyledon. 

Wall-Pepper.  See  Sedum . 

Wall-Rue.  See  Afplenium. 

Wall- Wort.  See  Samhucus. 

Walnut  Tree.  See  Juglans.~\ 

WALTHERIA.  (So  named  by  Limeus ,  in  honour  of 
Auguftin.  Frider.  Walther,  profeffor  of  medicine  at  Leip- 
fic.  Author  <?/"Hortus  proprius,  1735O 

Lin.  gen.  n.  827.  Reich,  n.  892.  Schreb.n.  1108. 
JuJf.  289.  Cavan,  dijf.  6.  315.  Monofpermal- 
thaea  Ifnard  aft.  gall.  1721. 

ClaiT.  1 6.  2.  Monadelphia  Pcntandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Columnifera.  Tiliace <£  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  (double :  outer  one-fided,  three-leaved, 
deciduous  i  Cav.  inner )  one-leafed,  half-five-cleft,  acute, 
cup-fhaped,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  obcordate,  fpreading,  fattened  at  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  tube  of  filaments. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  united  into  a  tube,  free  above, 

,  fpreading,  fhort.  Anthers  ovate. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Style  filiform,  longer  than  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigmas  pencilled. 

Per.  Capfule  obovate,  one-celled,  two-valved. 

Seed  one,  obtufe,  wider  above. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  double :  outer  lateral  three -leaved  deciduous. 

Petals  five.  Style  one.  Capf.  one-celled,  two- 

valved,  one-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Waltheria  americana. 

Lin.  fpec.  9/^.1.  fyjl.  610.  Reich.  3.  301.  Will d.  3. 
586.  hort.  cliff.  342.  Swartz  obj.  254.  Brown, 
yam.  276.  Sloan,  jam.  2.  218.  Rail fuppl.  320. 
(Malva).  Herm.  lugdb.  2.  267.  (Althese  fimilis.) 
Pluk.pkyt.t.  150./.  6.  (Betonica). 

.  W.  indica.  Jacqu.  ic  rar.  1.  t.  130.  mifc.  2.  323. 
Monofpermalthtea  arborefcens  villofa,  folio  majore. 

Ifnard  aft.  1721.  p.  562.  t.  14. 

Leaves  ov al plait edfhar ply  and  unequally  toothed  tomentofe , 
heads  peduncled. 

2.  Waltheria  indica. 


Lin.  fpec.  941.  fyfi.  610.  Reich.  3,  302.  Willd. 

3.  587.  hort.  cliff.  343.  (Melochia).  Burm.  zeyl. 
149.  t.  68.  ind.  142.  (Malvinda).  Pluk.  mant. 
31.  (Betonica). 

Leaves  oval  plaited  bluntly  toothed  tomentofe ,  head  feffile 
[3- Waltheria  Lophanthus. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Will.  3.  587.  Forjl. prodr .  n.  252. 
Lophanthus  tomentofus.  Forjl.  gen.  t.  14.^27. 
Leaves  roundifh-cordate  ferrate  filky- tomentofe  petioled , 
beads  peduncled  imbricate-brafted. 

4*  Waltheria  ovata. 


Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  588.  Cavan,  dijf.  6.  317 
'  Jffle  ^midifi-ovate  equally  toothed  tomentofe ,  head 


5.  Waltheria  anguftifolia. 

Lin.  fpec.  941.  Reich.  3.  301.  Willd.  3.  588./. 
zeyl.  n.  244.  Pluk.phyt.t.  150./.  5.  Rail  fuppl. 
297.  (Betonica). 

W.  microphylla.  Cavan,  diff.  6.  317.  t.  170.  /.  2. 
Monofpermalthasa  arborefcens  villofa,  folio  minore. 

Ifnard  aft.  1721 .  p.  278. 

Leaves  oblong  obtufe  plaited  toothed  hoary ,  heads  fub- 
feffile. 

[6.  Waltheria  elliptica. 

Lin. fpec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  588.  Cavan,  diff,  6 .  316.  t. 
171./.  2. 

Leaves  lanceolate-oblong  obtufe  plaited  toothed  tomentofe, 

heads  feffile .] 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Stem  foft,  woody,  about  two  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fide  branches.  Leaves  alternate,  of 
a  pale  yellowifh  green  colour,  foft  and  hairy.  Flowers 
cclledted  in  a  clofe  thick  fpike  at  the  top  of  the  ftem, 
having  foft  hairy  calyxes.  Petals  conne&ed  at  their 
bafe,  fmall,  bright,  yellow,  fpreadinsr. 

[Stem  fuffrutefcent,  branched,  fubdivided,  round, 
hirfute.  Leaves  petioled,  nerved,  whitifh  beneath. 
Peduncles  length  of  the  leaves,  axillary,  folitary,  erect, 
pubefcent.  Flowers  aggregate,  yellow*. 

Willdenow  fays,  it  refembles  the  indica  very  much, 
but  differs  in  having  the  teeth  of  the  leaves  fharp  and 
unequal,  and  the  heads  peduncled.  The  heads  in  that 
and  the  following  are  axillary  or  aggregate  on  a  long 
common  peduncle  ;  in  W.  americana  they  are  ax¬ 
illary  but  always  peduncled,  and  in  W.  indica  feffile 
without  any  peduncle. 

Native  of  South  America,  and  the  iflands  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  Brafil,  Bahama,  Berbices,  Surinam,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Domingo,  &c. — Cultivated  1691,  in  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Hampton  Court\] 

2.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  branching  ftalk  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  is  covered  with  foft 
hairs.  Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  four  inches  long, 
and  two  inches  broad  in  the  middle,  rounded  at  both 
ends,  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour,  very  hairy’ and  foft, 
having  feveral  longitudinal  veins.  Heads  axillary, 
feffile,  compofed  of  clutters  of  very  fmall  yellow  flowers, 
which  juft:  peep  out  of  their  foft  yellow  calyxes.  Na¬ 
tive  of  India. 

3.  Forfter  made  a  diftindt  genus  of  this  under  the 
name  of  Lophanthus,  from  a  expos  a  creft,  and  «i/8o?  a 
flower ;  the  flowers  having  under  them  a  bradte  re- 
fembling  a  creft.  He  allows  it  to  be  very  nearly  allied 
to  this  genus,  and  confiders  it  as  a  fpecies  of  Wakhe- 
ria  in  his  Prodromus.  Native  of  the  Marquefas  iflands 
in  the  fouth  feas. 

4.  This  is  very  diftind  from  the  others  in  having 
roundifh-ovate  acuminate  leaves,  fhaped  almoft  like 
thofe  of  the  Hafell  (Corylus  Avellana).  Heads  fef¬ 
file,  few-flowered,  without  bradles.  Seems  to  be  like 
the  preceding.  Native  of  Peru  ‘.T 

5.  Stalks  woody,  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  dividing  into 
feveral  branches,  which  are  lefs  hairy  than  thofe  of  the 
fecond  fort.  Leaves  about  three  inches  and  a  half 
long,  and  an  inch  and  half  broad,  of  a  yellowifh  green 
colour,  not  lo  foft  as  thofe  of  W.  indica,  having  many 
veins  running  from  the  midrib,  Landing  upon  very  long 
footftalks.  Flowers  very  fmall,  yellow,  colleded  into 
round  clutters,  Handing'  upon  very  fhort  peduncles, 
clofe  to  the  axils.  They  appear  in  june,  July  and  au- 
guft,  as  the  other  forts  do  and  the  feeds  ripen  in 
autumn. 

[Willdenow  remarks,  that  the  whole  plant  is  cover- 
red  with  a  thin  nap  ;  that  the  leaves  are  fmall,  half  an 
inch  long,  oblong,  and  blunt  at  each  end  :  and  that 
the  heads  are  fupported  upon  a  very  fhort  peduncle. 
Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  Mr.  Miller  fays,  that  the 
feeds  were  fent  him  from  Campeachy. 

6.  This  is  allied  to  the  preceding,  but  is  more  to¬ 
mentofe  ;  the  leaves  are  three  times  as  long,  but  of  the 
fame  breadth  with  the  preceding ;  and  the  petals  are 
obtufe  not  retufe.  Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies \] 

l  Swartz  obf.  h  Hort.  kew.  *  Willdenow'. 

k  Idem. 
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PROPAGATION  aJid  culture. 

Thefe  plants  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  miift 
be  fown  on  a  hot-bed  ;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to 
tranfplant,  they  mil  ft  be  each  plan  ted  into  a  feparate 
fmall  pot,  and  plunged  into  a  frefh  hot-bed,  and  af¬ 
terward  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  other  tender 
plants  of  the  fame  country,  for  they  muft  be  kept  in 
the  bark-ftove,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  fecond  year  the  plants  will  flower  and 
produce  good  feeds,  but  the  plants  may  be  continued 
three  or  four  years  if  they  are  often  fhifted,  and  the 
roots  pared,  to  keep  them  within  compafs ;  for  if  they 
are  permitted  to  remain  long  undifturbed  in  the  tan- 
bed,  their  roots  will  run  out  through  the  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  extend  to  a  great  diftance  in 
the  tan ;  and  when  this  happens,  if  their  roots  are 
torn,  or  cut  off,  the  plants  feldom  furvive  it.  When 
the  plants  root  into  the  tan,  they  grow  very  luxuriant, 
and  cannot  be  kept  within  reafonable  compafs ;  but  on 
their  roots  being  difturbed,  their  branches  will  hang, 
and  their  leaves  fiirivel  up  and  drop  off ;  therefore, 
to  keep  thefe  plants  within  bounds,  they  fhould  be 
drawn  up  out  of  the  tan  at  lead  once  in  fix  weeks, , 
during  the  fummer  feafon,  and  the  plants  fhifted  out 
*  of  the  pots  once  in  two  months ;  with  this  management 
'  the  fecond  and  fifth  forts  may  be  continued  feveral 
years,  but  the  firft  feldom  lives  longer  than  two  years. 
[Warnera  or  Warneria.  See  Hydraflis. 

Waiitwort.  Sat  Euphorbia. 

Water  Aloe.  See  Stratiotes. 

.% - Apple.  See  Annona. 

- - Betony.  See.  Scrophularia. 

- - Caltrops.  See  Potamogeton  and  Trapa. 

—  . . .  Chickweed.  See  Montia. 

- - Crefs.  See  Sifymbrium. 

— — »  ■  "■  Dock.  See  Rumex. 

— - f - Dropwort.  See  Oenanthe. 

- -  Germander.  See  Teucrium  Scordium. 

. . Gladiole.  See  Butomus  and  Lobelia  Lortmanna. 

—  - Hemlock.  See  Cicuta  vircfa. 

—  . -  Hemp-Agrimony.  See  Bidens. 

- Horehound.  See  Lycopus. 

•  - Hyffop.  See  Gratiola. 

■  ■■■  Leaf.  See  Hydrophyllum. 

— —  Lemon.  See  Pafflflora. 

- -  Lily.  See  Nymph  a  a.  1 

— — - Melon.  See  Cucurbita  Citrullus. 

•  1  ■  ■  Millfoil.  See  Myriophyllum. 

•  • '  Mint.  See  Mentha. 

- - Parfriep.  See  Siam.  ; 

- - Pepper.  See  Polygonum  Hydropiper. 

—  - - Pimpernel.  See  Samolus.  ‘ 

- -  Plantain.  Sec  Alijma. 

- Purflane.  See  Peplis.  i 

— • - Radifh.  See  Sifymbrium. 

— - - -  Rocket.  See  Sifymbrium  fylveftre. 

• — - —  Soldier.  See  Stratiotes. 

- -  Speedwell.  See  Veronica. 

-* *■' - -  Tupelo.  See  NyJJd. 

—  ■  —  Violet.  vSee  Hottonia. 

Water  wort.  See  Elatinef] 

WAT  SONIA.  (So  named  by  Mr.  Miller ,  in  honour  of 
his  learned  friend  William  Watfon,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
whofe  knowledge  in  the  fcience  of  Botany,  as  Mr.  Miller 
with  good  reafon  obferves ,  juflly  demands  this  tribute.') 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  533.  537.  fuff.  58. 

Clafll  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Enfata.  Irides  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathes  prefifed  clofe,  mortified  at  top,-  for  the  mod 
part  coloured. 

Cor.  curved  back:  tube  fiender  :  throat  cup-cylindric  : 
border  fix-parted,  the  parts  fpreading-regular  or  fubbi- 
labiate,  equal  or  nearly  fo  in  breadth,  quite  equal  in 
length. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  growing  to  the  tube,  but  didindt 
from  the  throat. 

Pist.  Germ  inferior,  triangular-cylindric.  Style  dimple, 
filiform,  eredt.  Stigmas  three,  fiender,  bifid. 

Per.  Capfule  diff-leathery,  triangular-cylindric,  drawn 
to  a  pqjnt  at  each  end- 


WAT 

Seeds  numerous,  fomewhat  oblong. 

Oes.  Throat  many  times  Jhorter ,  or  many  times, 
longer  than  the  border ,  or  equal  to  it.  Coat  of 
the  feed  much  bigger  than  the  nucleus ,  wbitifh, 
opaque ,  compreffed  into  an  unequal  margin.  Seeds 
often  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  Pinus  fytveftris.— 
In  thofe  fpecies  which  have  a  very  Jhort  throat , 
the  margin  of  the  feed  is  indiftinbl ,  the  nucleus  big¬ 
ger  thfin  in  Gladiolus.  Gawler. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  fix-parted,  fpreading  or  fubbilabiate,  equal.  Stig¬ 
mas  three,  bifid.  Capf.  triangular-cylindric,  attenu¬ 
ated  at  each  end. 

SPECIES. 

[1.  Watfonia  aletroides.  Aletris-like  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  533. 

Antholyza  alethroides.  Burm.  cap.  prodr.  1 .  Houtt. 
Lin.pfl.fyft.  11.  7 7. 

A.  Merianella.  Ait.  kew.  t.  6.  Curt.  mag.  t.  441. 

A.  tubulofa.  Andrews  bot.  repof.  174. 

Gladiolus  tubulolus.  Jacqu.  collect.  4.  153.  ic.  rar. 
1.  229. 

Corollas  fomewhat  drooping,  tube  nearly  equal  to  the 
fpathe,  throat  almoft  four  times  as  long  as  the  Jhort 
ovate  equal  ferments  of  the  'border. 

2.  Watfonia  rofeo-alba.  Long-tubed  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  537. 

Gladiolus  “rofeo-albus.  Jacqu.  hort.  Schoenbr.  1.  7. 
/.  13. 

Corolla  regular,  tube  twice  as  long  as  the  fpathe  throat  or 
border,  fegments  equal fpread  out  flat  acuminate,  ftc- 
mens  equal  to  the  throat. 

3.  Watfonia  iridifolia.  Flag-leaved  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  Goo.  ‘ 

x  cinerea.  Af -coloured  Flag-leaved  Watfonia. 

Gladiolus  iridifolius.  Jacqu.  collect.  4.  151.  ic.  rar.  2. 

t.  234.  Willd.fpec.  1.  215. 

Leaves  afh-green ,  corolla  dullfcarlet. 

,3.  fulgens.  Scarlet  Flag-leaved  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  600. 

Antholyza  fulgens.  Andrews  bot.  repof.  t.  192. 
Gladiolus  marginatus  y  floribus  fanguineis.  Thunb. 
diff.  n.  20. 

Leaves  deep-green  fhining,  corolla  bright  fcarlet. 

Corolla  refrained,  tube  ere £1  longer  than  the  fpathe  equal 
to  the  fegments,  which  fpread  out  very  wide  obliquely, 
indiftinblly  two-lipped,  oval-oblong  fomewhat  Jharp 
equal  to  the  throat. 

4.  Watfonia  brevifolia.  Short-leaved  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  601. 

Gladiolus  caryophylleus.  Houtt.  Linn,  pfl.fyft.  11.77. 

t-  Tj-f  3- 

G.  marginatus  |3.  Thunb.  diff.  n.  20  ? 

Antholyza  fpicata.  An  dr.  bot.  rep.  t.  56.  ejus  recens. 
24.  app.  41. 

Leaves  very  low  fomezohat  oblong  fhining,  tube  throat  and 
border  equal  in  length,  fegments  regular -fpreading ,  the 
inner  ones  wider,  Jlamens  refupine  declined. 

5.  Watfonia  marginata.  Long-fpiked  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  608. 

Gladiolus  marginatus.  Thunb.  diff.  20.  «.  prodr.  8.' 

fuppl.  95.  Dill,  noftr.  n.  23. 

Leaves  thick  at  the  edge,fpike  elongated  compofed  of  clofe - 
preffed  fpikelets  confluently  continuous,  border  regular , 
throat  Jhort  flx-toothed  within,  fiamens  ere  St  looking 
three  ways.] 

6.  Watfonia  laccata.  Lake- coloured  Watfonia. 

Curt,  magaz.  t.  631. 

W.  humilis.  Mill.  dipt.  n.  2.  fig.  t.  297./.  2. 

W.  erubefcens.  Herb,  banks. 

Gladiolus  laccatus.  Jacqu.  collePi.  4.  17 1.  ic.  rar.  2. 

t.  232.  Willd.fpec.  1.  215. 

Antholyza  Merianella.  Dipt,  noftr.  n.  6. 

Leaves  narrower  vertically  enflform  ftriPt  twifled  a  little , 
fpathe  tube  throat  and  border  equal,  piflil  nearly  equal 
to  the  fegments  which  are  acute  alike  and  regularly 
fpreading. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &V. 

[The  root  in  this  elegant  genus  is  tuberous-tunicated, 
hemifpherical,  toothed  at  the  edge.  Scape  very  did, 
frequently  inclined  to  woody,  Ample,  or  little  branched. 

Leaves 
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.  enfiform,  attenuated  at  each  end,  often  Alining. 

Flowers  in  loofe  terminating  fptkes.  Spathes  one- 
flowered.  All  the  fpecies  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  flower  late  in  the  fummer,  or  in  the 

aUj<  This  is  readily  diftinguithed  from  the  other  fpe- 
cies  by  the  form  of  the  corolla,  which  ftrongly  refem- 
bles  fome  fpecies  of  Aletris,  Lachenalia,  and  Aloe  : 
the  alternate  fegments  are  interior.  Bulb  compreffed 
and  tunicated. 

It  is  very  fubjed  to  vary:  having  either  a  Ample 
fcape  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  with  three  or  four  diftant 
flowers,  fometimes  one-ranked  ;  or  a  three,  or  four- 
branched  ftem  two  feet  high,  with  a  terminating  fpike 
of  from  twenty  to  thirty  clofely  imbricated  diftich 
flowers,  and  appreffed  fpikelets  in  proportion.  The 
fame  bulb  will  one  year  produce  pale  pink,  the  next 
deep  crimfon,  and  the  following  variegated  or  ftriped 
corollas,  always  fcentlefs.  One  of  thefe  varieties  is 
figured  in  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  441.  under 
the  name  of  Antholyza  Merianella.  But  the  real  An- 
tholyza  Merianella  of  Linneus,  or  Gladiolus  Meriancl- 
lus  of  Thunberg  is  a  different  plant,  having  pubefcent 
leaves,  fewer  in  number,  nearly  fheathing  the  whole 
ftem  flowers  differently  formed,  with  larger  and  round¬ 
er  fegments ;  ftigmas  entire  and  complicate :  in  fact  it 
is  a  Gladiolus,  nearly  allied  to  G.  hirfutus  in  leaf,  and 
to  G.  Watforiius  in  its  tubular  throat. 

Jacquin  has  given  a  good  figure  of  one  of  the  varie-| 
ties,  but  has  erroneoufly  defcribed  it  as  having  a  three- 
valved  lpathe. 

This  fpecies  was  probably  introduced  in  1778. 
a.  Leaves  linear-enflform,  fmooth,  fhorter  than  the 
ftem,  and  fomewhat  twifted  at  the  bafe.  Scape  rather 
ftexuofe,  with  two  or  three  ancipital  fpathe-like  leaves, 
and  Ample;  but  fince  all  the  plants  of  this  order  which 
have  fpathaceous  ftem-leaves  are  fubjed  to  branch,  it 
may  probably  be  fometimes  polyftachyous.  Spathes 
o-reen,  fphacelate  or  mortified  towards  the  point,  keeled, 
and  much  fhorter  than  the  tube.  Corolla  about  three 
inches  long  :  tube  widening  gradually  into  the  throat, 
and  joined  by  a  geniculate  curvature  :  fegments  as 
long  as  the  throat,  margins  of  the  alternate  ones  flighdy 
revolute.  Stamens  clofely  accumbent :  anthers  deep 
blue.  Style  projeding  nearly  equal  to  the  fegments. 
Bulb  fmaller  than  in  many  of  its  congeners  and 
roundifh. 

The  length  of  the  tube  relative  to  the  faux  or  throat, 
is  the  permanent  fpecific  diftindion  ;  although  Jacquin 
defcribes  the  fegments,  faux,  and  tube,  as  of  equal 
length,  his  own  figure  fliows  his  miftake.  As  fome 
authors  fpeak  of  thefe  flowers  as  having  a  double  tube, 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  the  part  only  to 
Which  the  filaments  are  joined  is  called  the  tube  ; 
where  thele  become  free  the  faux  or  throat  begins, 
and  extends  to  the  bafe  of  the  fegments  of  the  limb  or 
border.  Imported  by  Me  firs.  Grimwood  and  Wykes, 
about  1800.  Mr.  Alderman  Hibbert  pofleffes  a  va¬ 
riety  with  deep  purple  flowers,  but  with  the  mouth 
always  of  a  ftill  deeper  colour  within. 

3.  Bulb  compreffed,  generally  reniform.  Radical 
leaves  four  to  feven,  enfiform,  attenuated  at  each  end, 
fmooth,  fhining,  flightly  edged,  equitant  at  the  bafe, 
midrib  prominent :  ftem-leaves  conduplicate,  gradu¬ 
ally  fhorter.  Stem  two  or  three  times  longer  than  the 
leaves,  fomewhat  woody,  ftrid,  round,  from  three  to 
fix  feet  high,  with  feveral  upright  branches  all  fpike- 
bearing.  Spikes  loofe,  the  primary  one  ten  to  twenty- 
flowered;  flowers  fpringing  from  oppofite  fides,  when 
fully  expanded  inclining  to  the  fame  front ;  colour  (of 
PO  bright  fcarlet ;  feent  none.  Spathes  green  below, 
fphacelate  and  red  upwards,  fhorter  than  the  tube,  which 
is  about  the  length  of  the  throat,  and  that  again  of  the 
border ;  fegments  nearly  equal,  narrowed  at  their  bafes, 
fomewhat  fharp,  the  alternate  ones  rather  more  fo. 
Parts  of  fructification  prominent,  nearly  equal  to  the 
.  corolla,  and  equal  among  themfelves.  Anthers  dark 
violet.  It  is  the  tailed:  of  the  genus  yet  known  to  us. 
Blows  freely  towards  the  end  of  fummer,  with  a  fuc- 
-cefiion  of  bloom  for  a  month  or  longer.  It  feeds  and 
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produces  offsets  in  abundance.  Both  varieties  are  notf- 
common  in  the  nurferies  about  London.  They  agree 
in  every  thing  except  in  the  colour  of  the  leaf  and 
corolla. 

Jacquin,  in  his  leones  plant,  rar.  has  united  two 
very  diftind  fpecies  as  varieties,  namely  variety  a  of 
the  prefent  fpecies,  figured  in  his  234th  plate ;  and 
Gladiolus  marginatus  J1  of  Thunberg  (Watfonia  rofea 
Herb,  banks.')  in  his  235th  plate. 

4.  Leaves  four,  oblong,  enfiform,  diftich,  very  lhort, 
fmooth  and  fhining,  mucronate,  with  a  filiform  cartila¬ 
ginous  edging.  Stem  ftraight,  branched,  from  fix 
inches  to  a  foot  high.  Spathe  green,  broad,  upright, 
conduplicate,  embracing,  at  the  end  truncately  fuba- 
cute,  fphacelate,  and  coloured.  Corolla  recurved,  re¬ 
gular,  patent :  faux  or  throat  narrow-turbinate  :  feg¬ 
ments  nearly  obovate,  fhortly  pointed,  the  inner  ones 
almoft  twice  as  broad  as  the  others,  flat,  the  outer  ones 
laterally  fubrevolute.  Parts  of  frudification  declined, 
affurgent :  Segments  of  the  ftigmas  fhort,  revolute,  ex- 
tending'rather  beyond  the  anthers.  Corolla  micaceous, 
glittering  very  much  in  the  fun  ;  its  colour  not  to  be 
reprefentedby  art.  It  fiovvers  about  may,  and  is  fcent¬ 
lefs.  Imported  by  Meffrs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

5.  Bulb  compreffed,  fubreniform.  Leaves  lanceo- 
late,  fubcoriaceous,  nerved,  far  fhorter  than  the  ftem, 
edged  with  a  very  thick  brownifh  cartilage.  Stem 
round,  ftrid,  woody  at  the  bafe,  gracilefcent  upwards 
appreffedly  polyftachyous,  from  three  to  four  feet  high. 
Flowers  numerous,  clofe  let,  diftichly  fubimbricate, 
diffufing  a  kernelly  fmell  fomething  refcmbling  that  of 
Heliotropium  peruvianum.  Spathes  green  at  the  bale,, 
fphacelate  upwards.  Corolla  falver-lhapetl,  nodding: 
tube  recurved:  faux  twice  fhorter  than  the  tube;, 
cyathiform-turbinate,  with  fix  lamellous  appendicles  on 
the  infide  alternating  with  the  ftamens :  fegments  el¬ 
liptic,  the  interior  ones  fomewhat  broader.  Filaments, 
fernicolumnar,  upright:  anthers  fagittate,  yellow,  l'ur-. 
rounding  the  ftyle,  not  parallel. 

Thunbercr  enumerates  four  varieties — x  white — -3 
pale  red — y  blood-coloured — J1  purple,  a  feems  to  be. 
this  plant — (3  "Watfonia  brevifolia — y  W.  iridifolia  |3 
— $  W,  rofea.  He  found  them  on  the  fummits  of  the. 
Table  and  other  high  mountains,  and  on  hills  below 
the  mountains  from  Cape  Town  to  Houteniquas-Land, 
growing  among  the  grafs  in  filch  abundance,  that  whole 
hills  appeared  as  if  covered  with  a  beautiful  fcarlet 
carpet.  .  _ 

Introduced  into  Kew  garden  by  Mr.  Maffon  in  1774. 
It  flowers  in  july  or  auguft,  and  is  known  among  the  nur- 
ferymen  under  the  name  oflxia  Sceptrum.  Owing  to 
the  intimate  union  of  the  fpikelets  with  the  main  ftem  it 
appears  as  if  it  began  to  flower  at  the  middle,  but  on 
examination,  will  be  found  to  begin  at  the  bafe  of  th$ 
primary  fpike,  as  is  ufual  with  its  congeners.  For 
Thunberg’s  delcription,  fee  Gladiolus  marginatus. 

6.  This  is  one  of  the  fmaller  fpecies,  the  Cape  fpe- 
cimens  being  from  eight  inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  die 
leaves  about  the  third  of  an  inch  broad,  linear  and 
fhorter  than  the  ftem.  Corolla,  of  one  uniform  colour, 
recurved,  in  Jacquin’s  figure  refraded.  Spathe  acute. 
Faux  a  complete  cylinder.  Segments  quite  regular, 
oblong-ovate,  acute.  Anthers  above  the  faux  below 
the  ftigmas.  In  the  primary  fpike  from  four  to  fix 
flowers.  It  differs  from  W.  rofeo-alba  in  a  propor- 
tionably  fhorter  tube;  from  W.  Meriana  in  a  regu¬ 
larly  and  recurvedly  fpreading  border ;  from  W. 
iridifolia  in  a  proportionably  longer  fpathe,  quite  re¬ 
gular  border,  and  equal  fegments.  It  flowers  in  may  m. 
For  Mr.  Miller’s  defeription,  &c.  fee  Antholyza  Me¬ 
rianella  ;  but  this  is* not  the  A.  Merianella  of  Linneus, 
See  n.  1. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

See  Antholyza. 

3.  Requires  a  biggifh  and  very  die ep  pot,  light 

earth,  and  plenty  of  water  after  it  has  ihown  the 
flowering  ftem.  It  produces  feeds  and  offsets  in  abun¬ 
dance.  . 

4.  Is  yet  a  rare  plant,  though  it  may  be  incrcafed 
with  the  ufual  facility  of  the  genus. 

®  Curt.  ma£az. 
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5.  This  increafes  rapidly  both  by  feeds  and  offsetts, 
and  is  nov/  one  of  the  commoneft  of  its  tribp.  It  re¬ 
quires  a  very  deep  pot  \ 

Watsonia.  See  Antholyza ,  Gladiolus ,  Ixia. 

Watsonia  Meriana.  See  Antholyza  Meriana. 
—————  plantaginea.  See  Gladiolus  alopecuroides . 

— - fpicata.  See  Gladiolus Jpicatus . 

Watta-Tali.  See  Caturus. 

Way-Bread.  See  Plantago. 

'Wayfaring-Tree.  See  Viburnum. 

Way-Thistle.  S tt  S err atula  arvenfis. 

WEBER  A.  (So  named  by  Schreber,  in  honour^  of  George 
Henry  Weber ,  author  tf/'Spicilegium  Florin  Goettingen- 
fis,  Gothic.  1778.  8vo.) 

Lin.  gen.  ed.  Schreb.n.  17 33' P-  794-  Chomefia, 
Lin.  gen .  ed.  2.  n.  167.  Canthium  Lamarck 
encycl.  1.  602.  Juff-  204.  Roxb.  corom.  t.  51* 
OafT.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  half-five-clert,  erect,  acute, 
permanent. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-form  :  tube  longer  than  the 
calyx:  border  five-cleft;  fegments  ovate-oblong,  re¬ 
curved. 

Nettary  a  flefhy  ring  furrounding  the  bafe  of  the  ityle. 
Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fhort,  placed  upon  the  tube 
of  the  corolla.  Anthers  linear,  incumbent,  ipreading. 
Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  inferior.  Style  fimple,  longer  than 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  Stigma  club-fhaped. 

Per.  Berry  fubglobular,  two-celled,  crowned  with  the 
calyx.  # 

Seeds  folitary,  orbicular,  flattilh  on  one  fide,  convex  on 
the  other. 

Obs.  Allied  to  Gardenia ,  but  diftingmfhed  by  a  two- 
celled  berry.  .  Are  Gardenia  fpinofa,  (Canthium 
of  Lamarck ,)  micranthus  and  fcandens  of  Phun- 

berg ,  of  this  genus  ?  . 

Chomeiia  Linn,  or  Rondeletia  afiatica  offpec. 
plant,  f applied  the  above  charatter  :  to  which  we 
may  add ,  re/petting  this  fpecies ,  that  the  fegments 
of  the  corolla  from  the  middle  downwards  are 
•villofe :  the  anthers  membranaceous  at  the  tip , 
the  cells  opening  in  the  upper  fide  of  each  anther : 
the  ftyle  round ,  ftriated,  ending  in  an  obliquely 
club-fhaped  obtufe  Jtigma ,  angular  with  ten  mem¬ 
branaceous  narrow  wings  decreafwg  towaids  the 
ftyle ,  and  finally  paffing  into  the  raifed  lines  of  the 
ftyle.  Seeds  faftened  to  the  centre  of  the  flat  fide 
in  the  middle  of  the  partition  of  the  berry.  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  in  fours,  as  Linneus,  from  the  Iiortus 
Malabaricus ,  has  made  them ,  but  folitary. 
essential  character. 

Contorted.  Berry  inferior,  two-celled,  cells  one-feeded. 
Style  elevated.  Stigma  club-fhaped.  Cal.  five- 
cleft. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Webera  corymbofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1224* 

Rondeletia  afiatica.  Lin.fpec.  244.  fyfi-  212 
1  „  474.  A  zeyl.  n.  80. 

Cupi  Rheed.  mal.  2.  37.  t.  23.  Ran  hyt>  J492, 
Unarmed ,  leaves  oblong  acute,  corymb  terminating. 

2.  Webera  cymofa. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1224. 

Unarmed ,  leaves  ovate  acuminate ,  cymes  many -flowered 

axillary  peduncled. 

3.  Webera  tetrandra. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1224. 

Canthium  parviflorum.  Roxb.  corom.  1.  39.  t.  51 
marck  encycl.  1.  5  95  • 

Gmelinia  ooromandelica.  Burnt,  ind.  i32* 

Lycium  putatum,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  97  •/•  4* 
Tsierou-Kara.  Rheed.  mal.  5.  7 3-  t.  37 • 

Spiny,  leaves  roundifh,  cymes  few-flowered  axillary  pedun 
cled,  flowers  four -ft  amened. 


Reich. 
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1.  This  is  a  fli rub  of  the  human  ftature.  Stems  and 
branches  round,  alh-coloured,  knobbed ;  wood  white, 
yellow  towards  the  middle.  Leaves  or  petioles  an 
n  Curt,  magaz, 
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inch  long,  of  a  dole  texture,  flat;  dark  green  and  firm¬ 
ing  above,  paler  beneath  ;  having  a  fomewhat  aftrin- 
gent  bitter  tafte  and  a  pleaf2nt  fmelh  Flowers  whitilh, 
becoming  yellow  with  age.  Segments  of  the  corolla 
five  or  fix.  Berries  final],  hard,  round,  refembling 
thole  of  the  Bay,  black  when  ripe.  Seeds  about  feven 
or  eight,  in  two  rows  along  the  partition  °. 

Native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon. 

2.  This  is  a  tree  with  round  pubefcent  branches. 
Leaves  oppofite,  petioled,  obtufe,  quite  entire  and 
very  fmooth.  Alining  above,  ft  iff,  Amply  veined. 
Cymes  convex.  Peduncles  pubefcent.  Corolla  twice 
as  fmall  as  in  the  preceding.  Style  milch  longer  than 
the  corolla.  Stigma  headed-two-lobed.  Berry  the 
fame  fize  as  that  of  Juniper.  Native  of  the  Eafi 
Indies  p. 

3.  Trunk  fcarcely  any,  but  branches  innumerable; 
the  fmall  ones  regularly  crofs-armea,  and  fpreading. 
Thorns  fimple,  oppofite,  above  the  axils,  fpreading, 
crofs-armed,  very  ftrong,  and  very  fliarp  :  in  luxuriant 
plants  they  are  fometimes  three-cleft.  Leaves  on  the 
young  fhoots  oppofite,  on  the  elder  branchlets  faf- 
cicled,  Ihort-petioled,  refie&ed,  ovate,  entire,  fmooth, 
various  in  fize.  Stipules  connecting,  awl-fhaped. 
Umbellets  (cymes)  oppofite,  below  the  thorns,  fmall, 
about  the  length  of  the  leaves.  Peduncle  and  pedicels 
fmooth,  round.  Flowers  fmall,  yellow.  Calyx  rour- 
toothed.  Tube  of  the  corolla  bellied,  Ikort ;  mouth 
downy  ;  border  four-parted  ;  fegments  ovate,  expand¬ 
ed.  Stamens  four  in  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  :  anthers 
ovate.  Germ  globular :  ftigma  headed,  h  ruit  an 
obcordate  drupe,  comprefled  a  little,  with  a  hollow  on 
each  fide,  fize  of  a  cherry,  crowned  with  the  remaining 
calyx,  flelhy,  fmooth,  yellow,  two  celled  :  in  each  cell 
one  oblong,  one-celled  nut. 

This  is  one  of  the  moil  common  fcraggy  thorny 
bullies,  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  every  foil  and 
■  fituation  fuiting  it.  Flowers  in  the  hot  feafon,  and 
makes  excellent  fences."  • 

The  ripe  fruit  is  eaten  by  the  natives ;  the  leaves 
are  eaten  generally  in  curries :  on  both  accounts  this 
Ihrub  has  the  additional  name  of  Kura,  which  means 
efculent.  The  Telingas  call  it  Ballufoo-Kura  \ 
Webera.  See  Bryum  and  Buxbaumia. 

Wedelia.  (From  John  Woljfg.  Wedel,phyfician  at  Jena: 
author  of  Tentamen  Botanicum  1747  ^  I749*)  ^ee 
Allionia  &  Polymnia. 

WEEDS,  are  all  plants  noxious  in  gardening  or  agricul¬ 
ture.  Many  plants  which  are  ufeful,  are  Weeds  in  a 
relative  fenfe,  becaufe  they  are  out  of  their  proper 
place,  or  occupy  the  room  of  Hill  better  things. 

A  catalogue  of  the  principal  Weeds  which  inreft 
gardens,  arable  lands  and  pafture  grounds  is  here 
given ;  diftinguifliing  the  annual  from  the  perennial, 
becaufe  the  methods  of  extirpation  are  different. 

Annual  Weeds  infefting  Gardens  and  Arable  Lands. 

Veronica  agreftis.  Procumbent  Speedwell,  or  German¬ 
der  Chickweed.  April  to  feptember. 

Veronica  arvenfis.  Wall  Speedwell,  or  Speedwell  Chick- 
weed.  May. 

Veronica  hederifolia.  Ivy-leaved  Speedwell,  or  fmall 
Henbit,  in  Norfolk,  Winter -weed.  April  to  fep¬ 
tember. 

The  above  are  fmall  plants,  feeding  abundantly,  but 
eafily  deftroyed  by  the  hoe. 

Alopecurus  agreftis  f.  myofuroides.  Slender  or  Field 
Fox-tail  or  Moufe-tail  Grafs.  July.  Common  ia 
fome  arable  lands,  and  eafily  known  by  its  upright 
growth  and  very  flender  fpike.  I  am  not  abfolutely 
certain  that  it  is  annual. 

Agroftis  Spica  vend.  'Silky  Bent-grafs.  June  and  july. 
'Among  corn  in  light  moiftilh  lands,  but  not  very 
common. 

Poa  annua.  Annual  Meadow-grafs.  An  excellent 
fweet  Grafs  in  paftures,  but  a  troublefome  weed  in 
gardens  ;  flowering  and  feeding  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year. 

Bromus  arvenfis.  Field  Brome-grafs.  July. 
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Bromus  fterilis.  Barren  Brome-grajs.  June  and  July. 

Avena  fatua.  Wild  Oats  or  Haver.  Auguft.  Fal¬ 
lowing,  hoeing  and  hand- weeding  are  the  only  means 
of  extirpation. 

Lolium  temulentum.  Bearded  or  annual  Darnel  Grafs , 
or  Dr oke.  July. 

Hordeum  murinum.  Wall  Barley-grafs,  Moufe  Barley- 
grafs ,  Way-Barley ,  Way  Bennet ,  or  Bent.  Pick- 
purfe.  The  whole  fummer. 

Hordeum  maritimum.  Sea  Barley-grafs  or  Squirrel- 
tail  Grafs.  June  and  July.  Said  to  be  notorious 
for  flicking  in  the  gums  of  horfes. 

Several  other  Grades  are  bad  weeds  in  cultivated  land. 
Some  of  thefe  will  be  found  among  the  Perennials. 

Sherardia  arvenfis.  Little  Field  Madder .  May  through 
the  fummer. 

Galium  tricorne.  Corn  Bedftraw ,  or  Three-flowered 
Goofe  Grafs.  Among  Tares,  &c.  July. 

Galium  Aparine.  Goofe-grafs ,  or  Gofling-grafs,  Cleavers, 
Catehweed,  or  Scratchweed,  Hairof  or  Hair-rough. 
May  to  auguft. 

Alchemilla  arvenfis.  Field  Ladies  Mantle ,  Parfley 
Piert.  May  through  the  fummer. 

Sagina  apetala.  Small-flowered  Pearlwort  or  Chick- 
weed  Breakftone.  Common  in  fandy  foils  on  walls, 
walks,  Sec.  May  and  june. — This  fmall  weed  in- 
fefls  gravel  walks,  and  if  fuffered  to  feed  will  in- 
creafe  prodigioufly  and  grow  very  troublefome. 

Sagina  erehta.  Upright  Pearlwort.  May.  In  pas¬ 
tures  and  heaths  among  barren  fand  and  gravel. 

Myofotis  fcorpioides.  Mouf e-ear  Scorpion-grafs.  The 
whole  fummer.  Dry  fields.  A  handfome  large 
variety,  that  feems  to  be  perennial,  is  common  in 


water. 

Lithofpermum  arvenfe.  Corn  Gromill,  Baflard  Al- 
kanety  Baflard  Gromill  or  Gromwell  (Gray  Millet), 
Salfern,  or  Stony-hard. 

Lycopfis  arvenfis.  Small  Buglofs.  June. 

Anagallis  arvenfis.  Pimpernel.  June. 

Campanula  hybrida.  Corn  Bell-flowery  wild  Venus's 
Looking- glafSy  or  codded  Corn-Violet. 

Viola  tricolor.  Panfles  or  Heart' s  eafe.  May  tofeptember. 

Solanum  nigrum.  Common  or  Garden  Nightfhade. 
June  to  feptember.  In  gardens  and  on  dunghills. 

Chenopodium  urbicum — rubrum — album — ficifolium 
polyfpermum.  The  Goofefoots  flourifhon  dunghills, 
and  hence  have  the  name  of  Muckweed.  From 
their  fucculency  they  are  called  Fat-hen.  Mr.  Mar 
fhall  fays  he  has  heard  Red  Goofefoot  called 
Drought-weed.  July  to  feptember.  Thefe  and 
other  fucculent  weeds  are  often  fuffered  to  occupy 
dunghills  unmolefled,  and  muff  exhaufl  the  dung 
very  much.  7 

Cufcuta  europaea.  Great  Dodder.  On  beans,  hops, 
nettles,  thirties,  &c. 

Cufenta  Epithymum.  Small  Dodder.  On  heaths, 
thyme,  &c. 

Thefe  plants  flower  in  auguft,  and  are  indifferently 

called  Hell-weed,  Devil's  Guts  and  Scald. 

The  former  frequently  ftrangles  crops  of  beans.  The 

latter  killed  much  of  my  Lucern  laft  year. 

Bupleurum  rotundifolium.  Thorow-wax.  July.  Chalky 
fields. 

Caucalis  latifolia.  Great  or  hr oad  Bur  Parfley.  July. 

Caucalis  Anthrifcus.  Upright  Hedge  Parfley.  July. 
Hedges  and  Balks. 

Caucalis  infefta.  Spreading  Hedge  Parfley.  July. 

Caucalis  nodofa.  Knotted  Stone  Parfley .  IVXay  andjune. 

Sifon  fegetum.  Corn  Honewort.  Auguft. 

iEthufa  Cynapium.  Small  Hemlock ,  t bin-leafed  wild 
Hemlock  or  Fool's  Parfley.  J uly  and  auguft.  Com¬ 
mon  in  gardens. 

Scandix  Pe&en  Veneris.  Shepherd's  Needle ,  Beggar's 
Needle ,  Crake-needky  Needleweed,  Venus's  Comb. 

Polygonum  aviculare.  Knot-grafs,  Hogweed.  From 
april  to  oftober.  Remarkably  full  of  feed,  and  pro¬ 
pagates  itfelf  abundantly,  both  in  grafs  and  arable 
elds,  especially  where  the  ground  is  much  trodden. 

tlie  herb  S  ^  VCry  fond  °f  the  fccd>  and  hogs  of 

P°i/S>nUmo?0L  Vn°Wulus-  ClimhinK  Buckwheat,  Corn- 
bind,  or  Black  Bindweed.  June  and  July. 


Saxifraga  tridaftylites.  Rue-leaved  Saxifrage.  May/ 

Scleranthus  annuus.  Annual  Knazvel  or  German  Knot- 
grafs.  July.  Sandy  fields. 

Stellaria  f.  Alfine  media.  Common  Chickweed.  The 
pert:  of  gardens,  flowering  and  feeding  almoft  all  the 
year ;  fupplying  conftant  food  to  fmall  birds. 

Arenaria  rubra.  Purple  Sandwort  or  Spurrey.  July 
and  auguft.  In  fandy  fields. 

Agroftemma  Githago.  Cockle  ox  Popple.  Juneandjuly. 

Spergula  arvenfis.  Corn  Spurrey,  Sandweed  or  Pick- 
purfe.  July  and  auguft.  Cultivated  in  fandy  foils 
on  the  Continent. 

Euphorbia  Peplus.  Petty  Spurge.  July  and  auguft. 

Euphorbia  exigua.  Dwarf  Spurge.  July. 

Euphorbia  heliofcopia.  Sun  Spurge,  Wartwort  or 
Wretwort.  July  and  auguft.  The  firft  and  laft: 
very  common  in  gardens :  the  fecond  in  corn. 

Papaver  Rhoeas.  Red  Poppy,  corn  Poppy ,  corn  Rofe, 
cup-Rofe,  Redweed,  or  C 'anker weed.  Juneandjuly. 
—Other  Poppies,  as  P.  Argemone  or  Long  rough¬ 
headed  Poppy ,  and  P.  dubium  or  Long  fmooth -headed 
Poppy,  are  found  among  corn,  but  not  fo  common. 
Their  flowers  are  much  fmaller  and  paler. 

Delphinium  Confolida.  Field Larkfpur.  This  has  in- 
creafed  fo  much  in  Cambridgefhire,  as  to  become 
one  of  the  common  weeds  among  corn.  June  and 

juIy* 

Adonis  autumnalis.  Corn  Adonis-flower,  Pheaf ant's - 
eye,  red  Maithes ,  Red  Morocco.  Frequent  in  fome 
corn  fields  of  Kent.  May  to  ottober. 

Ranunculus  arvenfis.  Corn  Crowfoot.  June.  Very- 
common  among  corn.  Known  by  the  palenefs  of 
its  leaves  and  flowers,  and  the  pricklinefs  of  the  feeds; 
which  do  not  ufually  vegetate  till  the  fecond  year 
after  fowing. 

Lamium  purpureum.  Red  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle. 
Common  in  gardens.  May. 

Lamium  amplexicaule.  Henbit  Archangel  or  Great 
Henbit.  February  to  june.  Sandy  fields. 

Galeopfis  Ladanum.  Red  Hemp-Nettle.  Auguft  and 
feptember.  Dry  fields,  efpecially  in  a  calcareous  foil. 

Galeopfis  villofa.  Downy  Hemp-Nettle.  July  and 
auguft.  Northern  counties  and  Wales,  fandy  fields. 

Galeopfis  Tetrahit.  Common  Hemp-Nettle .  July  and 
auguft. — In  Yorkfhire  called  Dea-nettle.  Marfhall. 

Galeopfis  verficolor.  Large -flowered  Hemp-Nettle, 

or  Bee-Nettle.  July  and  auguft.  Sandy  fields  in 
the  north,  and  in  Norfolk. 

Stachys  arvenfis.  Corn  Woundwort  ox  round  Ironwort. 
July  and  auguft.  Common  in  gravelly  and  calcare¬ 
ous  foils. 

Thymus  Acinos.  Baft l  Thyme  or  fmall  wild  Bafll. 

July  and  auguft.  Sandy  or  calcareous  foils. 

Antirrhinum  fpurium.  Round-leaved  Fluellin. 

Antirrhinum  Elatine.  Sharp-leaved  Fluellin.  Both  from 
July  to  feptember. 

Antirrhinum  minus.  Le aft  Snapdragon.  June  to  au¬ 

guft.  Sandy  fields. 

Antirrhinum  Orontium.  Leffer  Snapdragon.  July  and 
auguft.  Sandy  and  calcareous  fields. 

Draba  verna.  Common  Whitlow-grafs.  March  and 
april,  A  very  fmall  weed,  common  in  dry  paftures, 
walls,  banks,  gravel-walks,  pavements,  &c. 

Alyflum  (or  Myagrum)  fativum.  Gold  of  Pleafure. 
June.  Among  flax. 

Thlafpi  arvenfe.  Penny  Crefs  ox  Smooth  Mithridate 
Muftard.  Juneandjuly. 

Thlafpi  campeftre.  Common  Cow-crefs  or  Mithridate 
Muftard. 

Thlafpi  Bur  fa  Paftoris.  Common  Shepherd's  Purfe. 

Sinapis  nigra.  Common  Muftard.  In  fome  diftritfts 
takes  the  place  of  the  next. 

Sinapis  arvenfis.  Wild  Muftard,  Charlock,  deadlock, 
Cadlock,  Catlock,  or  Wild  Rape.  May. — Sinapis 

alba  and  nigra,  White  and  Common  Muftard ,  are  alfo 
found  wild  among  corn. 

Raphanus  Raphaniftrum.  Wild  Radifh  or  jointed 
Charlock.  June  and  july.  Diftinguifhed  from  the 
preceding  by  its  pale  yellow  or  white  flowers,  and 
by  its  round  fmooth  jointed  pod.  The  plant  is 
covered  with  bent  pellucid  briltles. — -  In  Yorkfhire 
thefe  weeds  are  called  Runflj. 

The^ 
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Thefe  two  plants  are  a  difgrace  to  the  fpring  crops  I 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Women  and  children  1 
are  employed  to  hook  them,  but  ineffectually  ;  fome-  I 
times  a  fcythe  is  run  over  them  to  cut  off  the  flower-  I 
ing  top  ;  and  flieep  are  frequently  turned  into  the  bean 
crop  to  eat  the  Charlock.  The  flieep  will  fometimes 
eat  the  beans,  but  upon  the  whole  they  do  more  good  1 
than  harm.  I 

Geranium  diffeCtum.  Jagged-leaved  Crane' s -bill.  May  I 
and  june.  On  fallows. 

Geranium  columbinum.  Long-flalked  Crane  s-bill. 
June  and  july.  Gravelly  and  calcareous  foil;  not 

common.  .  I 

Fumaria  officinalis.  Common  Fumitory .  April  or  may 
to  auguft. 

Lathyrus  Aphaca.  Yellow  Vetchling.  June  to  auguft. 
Not  uncommon  in  the  corn  fields  of  Cambridge-  1 
fhire. 

Ervum  tetrafpermum.  Smooth  Tare,  or  Tine  Tare\ 
with  fmooth  pods.  June. 

Ervum  hirfutum.  Hairy  Tare,  fmall  wild  Tare ,  orl 
Tine  Tare.  June.  _  I 

Trifolium  officinale.  Common  Melilot.  June  and  july- 1 
A  bad  weed  among  wheat. 

Trifolium  arvenfe.  Hare's-foot  Trefoil.  July  and  au- 1 
guft.  Sandy  foils.  _  _  I 

Sonchus  oleraceus.  Common  Sowthifle  or  Swinethiflle, 
both  fmooth  and  prickly ;  the  latter  is  fometimes  1 
called  Boarihifle.  July  to  feptember.  Common 
in  gardens. 

Lapfana  communis.  Nipplewort.  Common  in  gar¬ 
dens.  June  and  july. 

Carduus  nutans.  Mufk  'Thifle.  July  and  auguft. 
Common  on  fallows  in  gravelly  and  calcareous  foils.  I 
Eaflly  known  by  its  handfome  nodding  heads,  and 
-the  mufky  fmell  of  the  flowers,  like  fweet  fultan.  I 
Gnaphalium  germanicum.  Common  Cudweed.  July! 
and  auguft.  In  barren  gravel. — G.  gallicum  or 
Narrow-leaved  Cudweed :  and  G.  minimum  or! 
Leaf  Cudweed  are  alfo  found  in  the  fame  fort  of  foil. 
Senecio  vulgaris.  Common  Groundfel  or  Simfon.  In 
flower  almoft  all  the  year.  No  weed  is  more  1 
common  in  gardens  and  on  fallows.  ;! 

Chryfanthemum  fegetum.  Corn  Marigold,  Yellow  Ox- 1 
eye.  Golden  Corn-flower ,  Yellow  Buddie .  .  June  to 
auguft.  The  peft  of  light  fandy  foils.  It  is  faid  not 
to  be  fond  of  dung;  and  that  in  Denmark  there  is  a 
law  for  the  extirpation  of  it.  I 

Pyrethrum  (or  Chryfanthemum)  inodorum.  Corn  Fe¬ 
verfew  or  fcentlefs  Mayweed.  Auguft  and  feptember.  I 
Chiefly  in  a  gravelly  foil.  [ 

Matricaria  Chamomilla.  Wild  Chamomile.  May  to  | 
july.  Common  among  corn  and  on  dunghills  about 

London.  >  j 

Anthemis  arvenfls.  Corn  Chamomile.  Among  corn, 
efpecially  in  a  gravelly  foil.  June  and  july.  The 
herb  has  little  fcent,  but  the  flowers  are  fweet. 
Anthemis  Cotula.  Stinking  Mayweed  or  Chamomile. 
June  and  july.  Too  common  among  corn,  known 
by  the  names  of  Mayweed  or  Maithes,  and  in  Yoik- 
fhire  Bog  flnkle.  Frequently  confounded  with  the 
three  preceding ;  but  this  is  much  the  worft  weed, 
and  is  fo  acrimonious  as  to  affedt  the  hands  of  thofe 
who  pull  it  up. 

Centaurea  Cyanus.  Corn  Blue-bottle,  Boddle  or  Buddie , 
which  are  merely  corruptions  of  Bottle.  Blue-Bonnet. 
July  and  auguft. 

Urtica  urens.  Small  Stinging  Nettle.  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber.  Common  in  gardens. 

Amaranthus  Blitum.  Small  Garden  Blight  or  Wild 
Amaranth.  Auguft.  In  gardens  and  on  dunghills, 
but  nofi  very  pommon. 

Mercurialis  annua.  Annual  Mercury.  July  to  lep- 
tember.  In  gardens. 

Atriplex  patula.  Spreading  Halbert -leaved  Orache. 

June  to  auguft.  ,  ~  , 

Atriplex  anguftifolia.  Spreading  narrow -leaved  Orache. 

June  to  auguft.  . 

Thefe  are  found  with  the  Chenopodiums  or  Goofefoots 

in  gardens  and  on  dunghills. 

More  annual  plants  might  have  been  added  as 
Weeds,  but  they  are  either  not  common  enough,  or 
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too  inconfiderable  to  deferve  notice  as  fuch.  Several 
of  the  above  can  hardly  be  reputed  as  very  noxious^ 
Moft  of  them  may  be  deftroyed.  eaflly,  in  gardens  by 
hoeing,  and  in  arable  lands  by  ploughing.  Wild  Oats, 
Poppy,  the  Charlocks,  and  Mayweed,  have  fo  filled 
the  ground  of  the  floven,  that  they  cannot  be  got  rid  of 
without  afliduous  culture,  and  frequent  fallowing. 

Annual  Weeds  in  Meadows  and  Vaflures. 

Jaflone  montana.  Sheep' s-bit  or  Sheep's  Scabious.  June 
and  july.  Dry  fandy  paftures  and  heaths. 

Chironia  (or  Gentiana)  Centaurium.  Common  Cen¬ 
taury.  July  and  auguft.  Dry  paftures. 

Gentiana  Amarella.  Autumnal  Gentian.  Auguft.  In 
calcareous  paftures. 

Gentiana  campeftris.  Field  Gentian.  September.  High 
Paftures,  in  a  gravelly  or  calcareous  foil. 

Linum  catharticum.  Purging  Flax  or  Mill  Mountain. 

June  to  auguft.  Dry  paftures. 

J  uncus  bufonius.  Toad  Rufh.  Wet  paftures  and 
marfhes.  July  and  auguft. 

Peplis  Portula.  Water  Purflane.  July  and  auguft. 
Marfhes  and  wet  heaths. 

Polygonum  aviculare.  Knot-grafs.  See  Arable  weeds. 
Ceraftium  vulgatum.  Broad-leaved  Moufe-ear  Chick- 
weed.  April  and  may. 

Ceraftium  vifeofum.  Navrow-leorjtd  M.ouj6-6UY  Cbick~ 
weed.  May  to  feptember. 

Ceraftium  femidecandrum.  Little  Moufe-ear  Chick- 
weed.  March  and  april. 

Bartfla  (or  Euphrafta)  Odontites.  Red  Bartfla  or  red 
Eyebright.  July  and  auguft. 

Rhinanthus  Crifta-  galli.  Yellow  Rattle  or  Cock’s- 
comb.  Penny -grafs  or  P enny-weed.  In  Yorkfhire 
Heny -penny.  June.  Moift  meadows.  This  weed 
keeps  its  ground,  for  the  feeds  are  ripe  at  the  time 
of  cutting  grafs  for  hay. 

Euphrafia  officinalis.  Eyebright.  July  to  feptember. 
Dry  paftures  and  heaths. 

Draba  verna.  Common  JVhitlow-grafs.  Dry  paftures. 
See  Arable  weeds. 

Geranium  mollc.  Bove's-foot,  Crane's-bill.  April  to 
auguft. 

Geranium  rotundifolium.  Round-leaved  Crane  s-bill . 
June  and  july. 

Geranium  diffeflum.  Jagged-leaved  Crane' s-bill. 
Lathyrus  Niffolia.  Crimfen  Grafs-vetch.  May. 
Ornithopus  perpuflllus.  Common  Bird' s-fcot.  May. 
Sanely  paftures. 

Trifolium  fubterraneum.  Subterraneous  Trefoil.  May. 
Barren  paftures  and  heaths. 

Trifolium  fcabrum.  Rough-Trefoil.  May  and  june. 
Chalky  and  fandy  fields. 

Trifolium  glomeratum.  Round-  headed  Trefoil.  June. 

Gravelly  paftures  ;  not  common. 

Trifolium  ftriatum.  Soft  knotted  Trefoil.  June.  Dry 
barren  paftures. 

Medicago  polymorpha.  Heart  Medick ,  Clover  or  Tre¬ 

foil.  May  and  june. 

Thefe  five  plants  are  hardly  to  be  confidered  as 
weeds,  for  cattle  will  eat  them,  but  they  are  not  culti¬ 
vated.  The  laft  fpecies  is  found  commonly  mixed  with 
Clover,  particularly  with  black  Medick,  Trefoil  or 
Nonefuch.  Its  prickly  feeds  make  it  not  to  be  fo 
good  for  cattle,  if  it  fhould  ftand  long  enough  to  pro¬ 
duce  them.  It  is  eaflly  diftinguifhed  by  the  fpots  up¬ 
on  the  leaves,  as  well  as  by  its  feeds. 

Crepis  te&orum.  Smooth  Succory- Hawkweed.  June 
to  feptember.  Dry  paftures,  walls  and  roofs. 
Gnaphalium  germanicum.  Common  Cudweed.  July 
and  auguft.  Barren  gravelly  paftures. 

Inula  pulicaria.  Small  Fleabarie.  September.  Sandy 
inundated  meadows  or  heaths. 

Centaurea  Calcitrapa.  Star-thifile.  July  and  auguft. 
Dry  paftures  and  by  way  fides. 

Annual  weeds  in  paftures  are  neither  fo  numerous 
nor  fo  deftruCtive  as  thofe  on  arable  la^id ;  many  of 
them  are  infignificant,  and  many  others  are  eaten  by  the 
cattle  along  with  the  herbage. 

Biennial  Weeds  in  Corn. 

Echium  vulgare.  Viper's  Buglofs  or  Cat' s-tail.  June 

and 
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and  July.  It  infefts  corn  very  much  every  third  year 
in  fome  counties. 

Pieris  hieracioides.  Hawkweed  Ox-tongue.  Jfily  and 
auguft. 

Carduus  lanceolatus.  Spear  Thijlle ,  in  fome  places 
Boar-thiJUe ,  or  Bur-thifile.  June  to  feptember. 
Onopordum  Acanthium.  Cotton  ThiJHe.  July. 

Thefe  Thirties,  with  many  other  fpecies,  and  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  weeds  with  downy  feeds,  are  fuffered  to 
remain  untouched  on  banks,  way-fides  and  fallows,  in 
order  to  ferve  as  a  nurfery  for  a  conftant  fupply  of 
weeds.  If  the  wafte  places  were  to  be  run  over  with  a 
fcythe  once  a  year,  this  evil  would  foon  be  prevented. 

Biennial  Weeds  in  Paftures. 

Daucus  Carota.  Wild  Carrot ,  Bird's-nefi  or  Bee's-nefi. 
June  and  july. 

Heracleum  Sphondylium.  Cow  Parfnep ,  Meadow 
Parfnep,  or  Madnep.  July. 

Paftinaca  fativa.  Wild  Parfnep.  July.  This  grows 
chiefly  in  a  calcareous  foil.  The  flowers  are  yellow ; 
thofe  of  the  preceding  fpecies  are  white,  and  that  is 
a  much  larger  plant. 

Carum  Carui.  Caraway.  June.  This  is  common¬ 
ly  reputed  to  be  biennial ;  but  I  have  many  plants 
which  I  fowed  in  my  garden,  now  in  the  fourth  year 
of  their  life. 

Tragopogon  pratenfis.  Yellow  Goat' s-beard.  June. 
Tragopogon  porrifolius.  Purple  Goat' s-beard.  Moift 
Meadows.  Not  common.  May  and  june. 

Crepis  fcetida.  Stinking  Hawkweed  or  Hawk' s-beard. 

June  and  july.  Dry  chalky  paftures.  Not  common. 
Crepis  biennis.  Rough  Succory -Hawkweed,  or  Rough 
Hawk' s-beard.  Chalky  paftures.  June  and  july. 
Carduus  paluftris.  Marjh  Thijlle  or  Red-thijlle.  July 
and  auguft.  Common  in  wet  meadows. 

Carduus  eriophorus.  Woolly-headed  Thijlle.  Auguft. 
Calcareous  foil. 

Carlina  vulgaris.  Common  Carline  Thijlle.  June.  Dry 
fandy  paftures. 

Conyza  fquarrofa.  Ploughman's  Spikenard.  July  and 
auguft.  Calcareous  foil. 

Erigeron  acre.  Blue  Flea-Bane.  July  and  auguft. 

Gravelly  and  calcareous  paftures. 

Perennial  IF eeds  in  Corn. 

Agroftis  ftolonifera.  Creeping  Bent-grafs ,  or  running 
Quick  ox  Twitch.  July  and  auguft. 

Holeus  mollis.  Creeping  Soft-grafs ,  in  Yorkffiire  White- 
grajs.  July  and  auguft. 

Feftuca  duriufcula.  Hard  Fefcue-grafs,  Black  Quick, 
Twitch  or  Couch.  Marfh.  Gloc. 

Triticum  repens.  Creeping  Wheat-grafs ,  Dog's-grafs, 

Quick,  Quick,  Twitch,  Whicks,  Couch.  J une  to  fep¬ 
tember.  As  every  bit  of  this  de  tellable -weed  will 
grow,  it  is  rather  increafed  than  checked  by  common 
ploughing  and  digging;  nor  is  there  any  way  of 
deftrOying  it  effectually,  but  by  deep  and  frequent 
ploughings,  picking  it  out  and  burning  it. 

Scabiofa  arvenfis.  Field  Scabious  or  Great  Bluecaps. 

JulT 

Convolvulus  arvenfis.  Small  Bindweed  or  Corn-bind. 
June  and  july.— Its  roots  fpread  deep  and  wide,  and 
every  piece  of  them  will  grow  j  it  is  no  eafy  matter 
to  eradicate  this  pernicious  plant. 

Silene  inflata  f.  Cucubalus  Behen.  Bladder  -Campion  or 
Catchjly,  White  Corn  Campion ,  Spattling  Poppy  or 
Frothy  Poppy,  White  Bottle,  or  White  Ben.  July. 
"Lychnis  dioica.  Wild  White  Campion.  May  to  fep¬ 
tember.  I  never  law  the  Red  Campion  in  a  corn 
field.  _  ' 

Ceraftium  arvenfe.  Field  Chickweed.  May  to  au¬ 
guft. 

Rubus  caffius.  Small  Bramble  or  Dewberry.  June  and 

JUly* 

1  otentilla  anferina.  Silver-weed  or  wild  Tanjy.  June 
and  july  ;  in  moift  furrows. 

Mentha  .arvenfis.  Corn  Mint.  June  to  feptember. 
:c  ls  fauJ  that  this  herb  will  prevent  milk  from  curd 
mg,  ana  that  when  hungry  cows  have  been  put  into 
a  held,  after  harveft,  where  this  plant  abounds,  it 
has  been  fcarccly  poffible  to  turn  the  milk  for 


Glechoma  hederacea.  Ground  Ivy,  Gill,  Ale-hoof,  Tun- 
hoof.  April  and  may.  On  fallows,  as  well  a;  among 
bulhes  and  under  hedges. 

Lamium  album.  V/hite  Archangel  or  Dead  Nettle, 
Dea  Nettle.  In  gardens,  and  under  hedges,  as  well 
as  in  paftures. 

Orobanche  elador.  Tall  Broom-rape.  July  and  au¬ 
guft. 

Orobanche  ramofa.  Branched  Broom-rape.  Auguft 
and  feptember. 

Malva  fylveltris.  Common  Mallow.  May  to  auguft. 

Ononis  arvenfis.  Corn  Rejt-harrow  or  Cammock,  Petty 
Whin  or  Ground  Furze.  June  to  auguft. — The  roots 
matting  together  with  great  ftrength,  are  very  trou- 
blefome  where  land  is  to  be  ploughed  for  corn. 
This  property  however  makes  it  an  excellent  plant 
to  fet  on  fea  and  fen  banks,  to  keep  them  firm  and 
compact. 

Sonchus  arvenfis.  Corn  or  Tree-Sowthijlle  or  Swine- 
Thijlle.  Auguft. 

Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Common  Dandelion.  April 
to  j  uly. 

Carduus  arvenfis.  Way  Thijlle,  Corn  Thijlle  or  Creep¬ 
ing  Thijlle.  July.  The  only  common  Thiftle  that 
is  perennial.  The  fallows  in  ftrong  lands,  and  the 
way  fides  are  commonly  full  of  it.  The  downy  feeds 
are  carried  a  long  way  by  the  wind,  and  it  is  not  era¬ 
dicated  without  great  difficulty. 

Tuffilago  Farfara.  Colt's-foot.  March  and  april.  On 
wet  fallows. 

Chryfanthemum  Leucanthemum.  Great  Jl'hite  Ox- 
eye.  June  and  july. 

Centaurea  Scabiofa.  Great  Knapweed  or  Knob-weed, 
Great  Horje  Knobs,  Matfellon  or  Bulweed. 

Equifetum  arvenfe.  Corn  Horjetail  or  Snake-pipe. 

March  and  april.  In  a  wet  foil. 

•.  ■ 

Perennial  Weeds  in  Meadows  and  Pajlures. 

Veronica  officinalis.  Male  or  common  Speedwell.  May 
and  june.  Dry  paftures  and  heaths. 

Veronica  ferpyllifolia.  Smooth  Speedwell  or  Paul's 
Betony.  May  and  june. 

Veronica  Chamtedrys.  Germander  Speedweed  or  wild 
Germander ,  or  Bird's-eye.  May. 

Salvia  verbenaca.  Wild  Englijh  Clary.  June  to  Octo¬ 
ber. 

Valeriana  dioica.  Small  or  marjh  Valerian.  June. 
Wet  meadows  and  marlhes. 

Valeriana  officinalis.  Great  wild  Valerian.  June. 
Hedges  and  dry  paftures. 

Schoenus  comprefliis.  Comprejfed  Bog-rujh.  July. 
In  fpongy  meadows  as  well  as  bogs, 

Scirpus crefpitofus.  Scaly -Jlalked  Club-rufh.  July.  Bog¬ 
gy  heaths. 

Scabiofa  fuccifa.  Devil' s -bit  Scabious  or  Blue-caps. 
Auguft  to  oCtober. 

Scabiofa  columbaria.  Small  Scabious.  June  and  july. 
Gravelly  and  calcareous  paftures. 

Afperula  cynanchica.  S quin  an  cy -wort,  or  fmall  Woo  d- 
ruff.  June.  Open  calcareous  paftures. 

Galium  faxatilc.  Smooth  heath  Bedjtraw.  July  and 
auguft.  Heaths  and  mountain  paftures. 

Galium  uliginofum.  Rough  marjh  Bedjtraw ,  Auguft, 
Wet  meadows. 

Galium  ereCtum.  Upright  mdrjfo  Bedjtraw.  June  and 
july.  Moift  Meadows, 

Galium  verum.  Yellow  Ladies  Bedjtraw,  or  Cheefe- 
rening.  July  and  auguft.  Common  in  dry  paftures. 
It  does  not  feem  that  this  plant  will  coagulate  milk  j 
it  is  probably  put  into  rennet  to  give  it  a  flavour. 

Plantago  major.  Great  Plantain,  cox  Way-Bread.  June 
through  the  fummer. 

Plantago  media.  Hoary  Plantain.  In  a  calcareous  or 
gravelly  foil. 

Plantago  lanceolata.  Ribwort  Plantain,  Cock' s-heads, 
or  fighting  Cocks. — Now  cultivated  under  the  name 
of  Rib-grajs.  June  and  july. 

Sanguiforba  officinalis.  Great  Burnet.  June  and  july. 
Moift  calcareous  paftures. — A  coarfe  plant.  For 
common  Burnet  fee  Poterium  Sanguiforba. 

Alchemilla  vulgaris.  Common  Ladies  Mantle.  June 
and  july.  High  Paftures. 

2  Primula 
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Primula  veris.  Ccwfldps,  Paigles  or  Pagils.  .  April. 
Lyfimachia  Nummuiaru.  Creeping  Locfejirife ,  Money¬ 
wort,  or  Herb  Twopence.  June  and  July.  Moift 
meadows. 

Campanula  rotundi folia.  Pound-leaved  Bell-flower. 

Auo-uft  and  feptember.  Dry  paftures  and  heaths. 
Campanula  glomerata.  Cluttered  Bell-flower ,  lejfler. 
Thefium  linophyllum.  Baftard  Toad  flax.  Jury.  Iu 
high  chalky  paftures. 

Bunium  Bulbocaftanum  et  flexuofum.  Great  and  com¬ 
mon  Earth-nut  (corruptly  Ter-nut )  Kipper-nJ  or 
Pig-nut.  May  and  june.  . 

Peucedanum  Silaus.  Meadow  Sulphur-wort  or  Saxi¬ 
frage.  Moift  meadows.  Auguft. 

Chterophyllum  fylveftre.  Smooth  Cow-parfley  or  Wild 
Chervill,  Orchard-weed  or  Cicely.  April  and  may. 
Hedges  abundantly,  and  frequently  in  the  body  of 
the  pafture. 

Pimpinella  Saxifraga.  Common  Burnet-S axijr age .  J  uiy 
and  auguft. 

Linum  perenne,  Perennial  Blue  Flax.  June  and 
july.  Chalky  paftures. 

Galanthus  nivalis.  February.  Snowdrop.  Meadows, 
orchards,  and  hedges. 

Narciffus  PleudonarcuTus.  Common  Daffodil.  March. 

Orchards  and  among  bullies. 

'  Allium  vineale.  CrowGarlick.  July.  Dry  paftures. 
It  crives  milk  and  butter  an  infufferable  ftrong  tafte. 
Allium  urfinum.  Broad-leaved  Garlick  or  Ramjons. 

May  and  June.  Moift  Meadows  and  thickets. 

S cilia  nutans,  or  Hvacinfhus  non  feriptus.  .  Wild  Hja- 
cinth  or  Hare-bell.  May.  Hedges,  thickets,  pal- 

tures.  , 

Juncus  glaucus.  Hard  Rujh,  or  Wire  Ruflo.  July. 

T uncus  conglomeratus.  Common  Rujh.  July. 

J  uncus  effufus.  Soft  Rujh. 

Juncus  fquarrofus.  Mojs  Rujh  or  Goofe  Corn.  June 
and  july.  Barren  Tandy  heaths. 

Juncus  articulatus.  Jointed  Ruflo.  June, 
meadows. 

Juncus  uliginofus.  Little  Bulbous  Rujh.  June  anc 
July.  Wet  Tandy  and  boggy  heaths.  _  . 

Juncus  campeftris.  Hairy  f  ield  Rujh.  April  and  may 
Dry  barren  paftures. — Rufhes  are  called  Seaves  in 

Yorkfhire. 

Rumex  crifpus.  Curled  Dock.  June  and  jury. 

Rumex  acutus.  Sharp  Dock.  July. 

Rumex  obtufifolius.  Broad-leaved  Dock.  July  and 

auguft. 


augun. 

Rumex  Acetofa.  Common  Sorrel ,  Sour  Docken,  or  Green 

Sauce.  June.  . 

Rumex  Acetofella.  Sheep's  Sorrel.  June  and  july. 

Barren  paftures. 

Colchicum  autumnale.  Meadow  Saffron.  September. 
Erica  vulgaris.  Common  Heath  or  Ling.  June  and 

Erica  cinerea.  Fine-leaved  Heath.  July  and  auguft. 
Polygonum  Biftorta.  Great  Biflort  or  Snakeweed. 
Saxifraga  granulata.  White  Saxifrage  or  Sen  green. 

May.  Dry  paftures.  . 

From  a  want  of  fufficient  diftindhon  in  Englifh 
names,  much  confufton  has  arifen  between  Meadow 
Saxifrage  (Peucedanum  Silaus),  Burnet  Saxifrage 
(Pimpinella  Saxifraga),  Burnet  (Poterium  Sanguiior- 
ba),  and  this  White  Saxifrage. 

Silene  inflata.  Bladder  Campion.  July. 

Stellaria  graminea.  Leffer  Stichwort.  May. 

Lychnis  Flos  cuculi.  Meadow  Lychnis  or  Ragged  Robin. 
June.  Wet  Meadows. 

Ceraftium  vifeofum.  Narrow-leaved  Mouje-ear  Chick- 
weed.  May  to  feptember. 

Agrimonia  Eupatoria.  Common  Agrimony.  June  and 

Spiraea  Filipendula.  Common  Dropwort.  July  In  a 
calcareous  or  gravelly  foil.  Hogs  are  fond  of  the 

roots.  r  7 

Spiraea  Ulmaria.  Meadow-Jweet ,  or  Queen  of  the 

Meadows.  June  and  july.  Wet  meadows. 
Fragaria  fterilis.  Barren  Strawberry.  March  and 
april.  Dry  paftures. 

X’otentilla  anferina.  Silver  Weed,  Wild  Tanfey ,  or 
Goofe  Tanfey.  June  and  july.  Wet  meadows, 
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Potentilla  repants.  Common  creeping  Cinquefoil. 

Tormentilla  officinalis.  Common  Torment'll  ox  Septfoil. 

June  and  july.  Barren  paftures  and  heaths. 

Ciftus  Helianthemum. .  Common  dwarf  Ciftus.  July 
and  auguft.  Calcareous  or  gravelly  high  paftures. 
Anemone  Pulfatilla.  Pafque -flower.  April  and  may. 
High  calcareous  paftures. 

Thalidtrum  flavum.  Common  Meadow-Rue.  July. 
Moift  meadows. 

Ranunculus  Ficaria.  Pilewort ,  Figwort ,  or  leffer  Ce¬ 

landine.  April. 

Ranunculus  bulbofus.  Bulbous  Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus  repens.  Creeping  Crowfoot. 

Ranunculus  acris.  Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot. 

Thefe  three  plants  fill  good  meadows  with  their 
flowers  in  the  months  of  may,  june  and  july.  They  are 
generally  known  and  confounded  under  the  names  of 
King-cup,  Gold-knobs,  Butter-cups,  Butter -flowers. 
Crowfoot  and  Crowflower.  In  York fh ire  Gowlans. 
They  are  of  a  hot  and  acrid  nature,  efpecially  the  laft, 
and  are  not  eaten  in  a  green  ftate  by  cattle.  The 
notion  of  their  giving  butter  a  yellow  tin&ure,  is  a  vul¬ 
gar  error, 

Caltha  paluftris,  Marfh-Marigold.  May.  Marfhy 
paftures.  * 

Ajuo-a  reptans.  Common  Bugle.  May.  Moift  paftures. 
Lamium  album.  White  Archangel  ox  Dead-nettle.  May 
through  the  fummer. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  Self-heal,  Hook-heal, .  Sicklewort > 
Carpenter' s  Plerb.  It  is  a  notion,  but  without  foun¬ 
dation,  that  this  herb  is  good  to_heal  fleffi  wounds. 
The  fame  error  obtains  refpediing  Bugle,  Stachys 
paluftris,  and  other  plants  01  this  older. 

Pedicularis  paluftris.  Marjh  Loufewort.  Jun6  and 
july.  Marfhy  meadows. 

Pedicularis  fylvatica.  Pafture  Loufewort.,  June  and  july. 
Antirrhinum  Linaria.  Common  Fellow  Toadflax.,  June 

and  july  .  , 

Cardamine  pratenfis.  Common  L  a  die  s-J mock,  or  Luckow- 
flower.  April  and  may.  W  et  meadows. 

Geranium  pratenie.  Crowfoot  Cranejbill.  June  and 
july.  Wet  meadows.  . 

Polygala  vulgaris.  Milkwort.  June  and  july.  Dry 

paftures.  . 

Spartium  fcoparium.  Common  Broom.  May  and  june. 

Sandy  paftures.  TT_  i 

Genifta  tineforia.  Dyer's  , Green-weed ,  Jl  oodwaxen, 
Wcodwejh  or  Fellows.  July  and  auguft.  Dry  paftures. 
Genifta  pilofa.  Hairy  Green-weed.  May,  Heaths  and 

high  fandy  paftures.  . 

Genifta  anglica.  Needle  furze  or  Green-weed,  Petty 
Whin.  May  and  june.  Wet  fpongy  heaths. 

Ulex  europa?us.  Common  Furze,  Whin  or  Gorje ,  May 
through  the  reft  of  the  year.  Sandy  heaths. 

Ononis  arvenfis.  Reft-harrow ,  Reft-piough,  Cammcck, 

Hen  Gorje,  Ruft-burn,  (that  is  Reft -bourn.)  June  to 
auguft.  Barren  paftures. 

An  thy  llis  Vulncraria.  Kidney-Vetch,  Ladies-Finger. 

June  to  auguft.  Chalky  and  fandy  paftures. 

Lathy rus  pratenfis.  Fellow  Lathy r us,  or  Meadow 
Vetch  ling.  July  and  auguft.  ■ 

ViciaCracca.  Tufted  Vetch.  July  and  auguft. 
Hippocrepis  comofa  Tufted  Horfe-fhoe  fetch.  May 
to  auguft.  Chalky  paftures. 

Hedy  far  um  Onobrychis.  Saint-foin.  June  and  july* 
Chalky  hilly  paftures;  in  which  this  molt  uleful 

plant  is  not  uncommon.  # 

Aftragalus  hypoglottis.  Purple  mountain  Milk  Vetch . 

Tune  and  july.  High  chalky  and  fandy  paftures 
Trifolium  ochroleucum.  Sulphur -coloured  lrefoiL 

June  and  july.  Dry  chalky  and  gravelly  paftures 
Trifolium  fragiferum.  Strawberry-headed  1  ref ou.  July 
and  auguft.  Moift  paftures.. 

Lotus  corniculatus.  Common  Bird  s-foot  Trefoil,  theefe- 
cake  Grafs,  Yorkfhire.  June  to  auguft,  Com¬ 
mon  in  paftures  and  on  heaths. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  thefe  leguminous  plants 
in  moft  paftures,  upon  which  cattle  feed  willingly* 
Moft  of  the  above,  far  from  being  noxious,  form  a 
wholefome  mixture  with  grafs  for  the  food  both  ot 
kine  and  fheep  :  they  cannot  therefore  be  confidered. 
properly  as  weeds,  unlefs  they  predominate  over  ttic 
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»rafs  above  meafure.  Among  fome  of  them,  as  the 
Clovers,  Saintfoin,  and  Lucerne,  which  are  commonly 
f0Wn  under  the  name  of  Artificial  Grades;  the  Grades 
properly  fo  called  would  be  confidered  as  weeds. 
Leontodon  Taraxacum.  Common  Dandelion.  April 
to  July. 

Hedypnois  hifpida,  or  Leontodon  hifpidum.  Rough 
Dandelion.  In  July.  Chiefly  in  calcareous  paftures. 
Hedypnois  autumnalis,  or  Leontodon  autumnale.  Au¬ 
tumnal  or  Dandelion  Hawkiveed. 

Hieracium  Pilolella.  Moufe-ear  Hawnweed  01  Yellow 
Devil' s-bit.  May  to  auguft.  Very  common  in  dry 
paftures. 

Hypochseris  radicata.  Long-rocted  Hawkweed.  June 
to  auguft.  Common. 

Some  of  the  above  Syngenefious  plants  are  confound¬ 
ed  in  many  places  under  the  name  of  Golds  or  Gowls, 
from  their  bright  golden-coloured  flowers.  In  Nor¬ 
folk,  according  to  Mr.  Marfhall,  they  are  called  D in¬ 
dies,  which  may  perhaps  be  a  corruption  of  Dandelion. 
Cichorrum  Intybus.  Wild  Succory.  Common,  chiefly 
by  way- Aides,  among  grals.  July  and  auguft.  An 
improved  variety  is  lately  much  cultivated,  under 
the  name  Chicory,  from  the  French. 

Carduus  heterophyllus.  Melancholy  rhijlle.  Moiftifh 
high  paftures.  July  and  auguft. 

Carduus  pratenfis.  Meadow  Thiftle.  June. 

Carduus  acaulis.  Dwarf  Thiftle ,  or  f  mall  purple  Cat  line 
Thiftle.  July  and  auguft.  Chiefly  in  a  gravelly  or 
calcareous  foil.  It  fpreads,  clofe  to  the  ground,  oc¬ 
cupies  much  room,  and  pricks  the  mouths  of  the 
fheep. 

Gnaphalium  dioicum.  Mountain  Cudweed.  June  and 
july.  High  dry  paftures. 

Tuftilago  Farfara.  Colt's-foot,  Foie-foot ,  Hcrfe-hoof,  or 
Bull-foot.  Called  Clote  in  Norfolk,  according  to 
Mr.  Marfhall.  March  and  april.  In  a  wet  calca¬ 
reous  foil. 

Tuftilago  Petafites.  Common  Butter-bur ,  or  Peflilent- 
wort.  April.  Moift  meadows. 

Senecio  Jacobsea.  Common  Ragwort,  Ragweed,  Stag- 
gerwort,  Stanerwort ,  St.  James' s-wort,  Seggrum  or 
Seagrum:  in  Norfolk  Canker- weed,  according  to 
Mr.  Marfhall.  Nothing  eats  this  large  ftrong  weed, 
which  is  common  in  good  paftures.  It  flowers  in 
july,  before  which  it  fhould  be  pulled  up  by  hand 
after  rain. 

Inula  Helenium.  Elecampane .  July  and  auguft.  Not 
common. 

Inula  dyfenterica.  Common  Fleabane.  Auguft.  In 
moift  places. 

Inula  pulicaria.  Small  Fleabane-.  Meadows  and  fandy 
heaths  that  are  wet  in  winter.  September. 

Beilis  perennis.  Common  Daify,  in  Yorkfhire  Bairn- 
worts.  It  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
No  cattle  feem  to  eat  this  plant,  which  occupies  fo 
large  a  fhare  of  our  paftures. 

Chrylanthemum  Leucanthemum.  Great  Daify,  Ox-eye 
or  Maudlin-wort.  May  and  june. 

Anthemis  nobilis.  Sweet  Chamomile.  On  dry  heaths. 
Achillea  Millefolium.  Common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil. 
June  to  auguft.  A  large  creeping  weed,  lately  re¬ 
commended  for  cultivation. 

Centaurea  nigra.  Common ,  black,  or  leffer  Knapweed, 
or  Knobweed,  Matfellon ,  black  Matfellon,  Cockheads, 
or  Rulweed.  June  to  auguft.  A  hard  pernicious 
weed,  but  too  common. 

Orchis  pyramidalis.  Pyramidal  Orchis.  July.  Dry 
paftures,  efpecially  in  chalk. 

Orchis  Morio.  Meadow  Orchis.  May  and  june.  Moift 
paftures. 

Orchis  mafcula.  Early  purple  Orchis.  April  and 
may. 

Orchis  latifolia.  Mar (h  Orchis.  May  and  june.  Wet 
meadows. 

Orchis  maculata.  Spotted  Palmate  Orchis.  June  and 
July. 

Satyrium  viride.  Frog  Satyrion.  June  and  july. 

Opnrys  ovata.  Common  Twayblade.  Chiefly  among 
bufhes.  June. 

Ophrys  fpiralis.  Ladies  Traces.  Auguft  and  feptern- 
ber  Chalk  and  gravel,. 
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Other  fpecies  of  this  Angular  and  elegant  tiibe  of 
plants  are  found  among  grafs,  as  Fly,  Bee,  and  Spider 
Ophrys  or  Orchis,  &c.  But  they  are  fcarcely  com¬ 
mon  enough  to  be  reputed  weeds. 

Carex  muricata.  Great  Prickly  Car  ex.  Sedge  or  Segs 

is  the  general  name  for  thefe  plants. 

Carex  pallefcens.  Pale  Carex. 

Carex  prascox.  Vernal  Carex.  Dry  paftures. 

Carex  pilulifera.  Round-headed  Carex.  Heaths. 
Carex  panicea.  Pink-leaved  Carex.  Moift  paftures. 
Carex  acuta.  S lender -f piked  Carex.  Wet  meadows. 
Carex  hirta.  Hairy  Carex..  Wet  meadows.  Share- 
grafs.  Marfhall. 

The  fpecies  of  Carex  are  very  numerous,  and  grow 
chiefly  in  fens  and  marlines ;  the  above  however  and 
fome  others  abound  in  the  fen  paftures  and  wet  mea¬ 
dows.  They  are  much  harlher  than  the  Grades, 
with  which  they  are  mowed  to  fodder  cows  in  winter. 
Deftroyed  by  draining.  * 

Urtica  dioica.  Great  Stinging  Nettle.  Sometimes 
creeps  out  of  hedges  into  the  body  of  the  paftures. 
Poterium  Sanguiforba.  Common  Burnet.  July.  High 
calcareous  paftures.  Cultivated. 

Ophioglolfum  vulgatum.  Common  Adder's  tongue. 
May.  Wet  meadows. 

Pteris  aquilina.  Common  Female  Fern  or  Brakes. 

Dry  fandy  land.  Spreading  its  roots  deep  and  wide. 
Mofles  of  various  forts,  on  old  paftures.  Thefe  may  be 
checked  by  draining,  and  by  being  well  dreffed  with 
coal  afhes,  &c.  If  they  cannot  thus  be  reclaimed, 
they  muft  be  ploughed  up,  and  kept  under  tillage 
for  fome  years. 

By  the  above  lift  it  appears,  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  annual  weeds  infeft  arable  lands,  and  that  in 
grafs  the  perennials  chiefly  flourilh.  The  reafon  is  ob¬ 
vious  :  in  the  former,  the  roots  of  perennials  are  con¬ 
tinually  difturbed  and  cut  up  by  ploughing  and  other 
operations  of  agriculture  ;  and  the  feeds  of  annuals  find 
a  ready  entrance  into  land,  where  the  parts  are  con- 
ftantly  undergoing  a  feparation  :  in  the  latter,  the  pe¬ 
rennials  are  often  made  to  fpread  by  cutting  or  eating 
down  the  Items ;  and  the  feeds  of  annuals  are  not  eafily 
received  into  the  clofely  compadted  turf. 

Mr.  Marfhall  has  fome  Weeds  which  are  not  in  the 
above  lifts. 

Corn  Weeds. 

Artemifia  vulgaris.  Mugwort.  Auguft.  Hedges. 
Urtica  dioica.  Great  flinging  Nettle.  Placed  above 
among  Pafture  weeds. 

Rumex  obtufifolius.  Broad-leaved  Dock.  This  alfo 
is  among  the  Pafture  weeds. 

Polygonum  Perficaria.  Spotted  Arfmart.  July  and 
auguft.  Common  in  ditches  and  marfties.— Poly¬ 
gonum  lapathifolium,  or  pale-flowered  Arfmart,  cal¬ 
led  alfo  Smart-weed  and  Willow-weed,  is  common 
on  dunghills.-— Polygonum  Hydropiper  or  biting 
Arfmart,  is  frequent  in  ditches. 

Ranunculus  repens.  Creeping  Crowfoot.  Among  Paf¬ 
ture  weeds. 

Achillea  Millefolium.  Common  Yarrow  or  Milfoil. 

Among  Pafture  weeds. 

Agroftis  vulgaris.  Fine  Bent -grafs. 

Holcus  avenaceus  or  Avena  elatior.  Tall  Oat-grafs. 
Daucus  carota.  Wild  Carrot.  Among  Pafture  weeds. 
Heracleum  Sphondylium.  Cow  Parfnep.  The  fame. 
Carduus  acanthoides.  Curled  os  welted  Thiflle. 
Antirrhinum  Linaria.  Yellow  Toadflax.  See  Pafture 
weeds. 

Euphrafia  or  Bartfia  Odontites.  Red  eye-bright.  See 
the  fame. 

Prunella  vulgaris.  Self-heal.  The  fame. 

Galium  verum.  Yellow  Bedflraw.  The  fame. 

Galium  Mollugo.  Great  Hedge-  Bedflraw.  Fledges. 
Malva  rotundifolia.  Dwarf  Mallow. 

Vicia  Cracca.  Tufted  Vetch.  See  Pafture  weeds. 
Convolvulus  fepium.  Great  or  hedge  Bindweed. 
Conium  macularum.  Hemlock.  Hedges. 

Ballota  nigra.  Stinking  Horehound.  Hedges. 
Eryfimum  Alliaria.  Garlick-Crefs,  Jack  by  the  hedge, 
or  Sauce  alone. 

Arundo  phragmites.  Common  Reed. 

Paflure 
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Pafture  Weeds. 

Betonica  officinalis.  Wood  Betony.  Among  buffies. 

Aira  ctefpitofa.  Turfy  Hair-grajs,  or  Hajfock  Grafs. 

In  Yorkffiire  Bull's -forehead. 

Cineraria  paluftris.  Marjh  Fleahane.  Ditches  and 
marffies. 

Achillea  Ptarmica.  Sneeze-wort  or  Goofe-tongue.  Chiefly 
in  hedges  and  among  bullies. 

Equifetum  paluftre.  Marjh  Horfe-tail,  or  Joint-grafs. 
Angelica  fylveftris  Wild  or  water  Angelica.  Watery 
places  and  by  rivulets. 

Myoibtis  fcorpioides.  Moufe-  ear  Scorpion- grafs.  See 
Arable  weeds. 

Carduus  arvenfis.  Common  Thiftle.  See  Arable  weeds. 
Carduus  lanceolatus.  Spear  Ihiftle.  See  the  fame. 

Bufioes  or  Shrubs  in  Faftures. 

CrattEgus  Oxyacantha.  Hawthorn  or  White-thorn. 
Primus  fpinofa.  Sice  or  Black-thcrn. 

Rofa  arvenfis.  Field  Briar.  « 

Rub  us  fruticofus.  Common  Bramble. 

Ulex  europaeus.  Furze ,  Whins  or  Gorfe. 

Ononis  arvenfis.  Reft -harrow,  Hen-gorfe  or  fin. 

Genifta  tindloria.  Dyer’s  weed,  or  Yellows. 

Moll  of  the  above  are  found  in  hedges  or  among 
buffies,  but  occafionally  Heal  into  the  field  or  pafture. 
More  of  the  fame  fort  might  have  been  added ;  but 
perhaps  fome  readers  may  think  there  are  already  too 
many. 

Fitzherbert,  the  father  of  Engliffi  Huffiandry,  men¬ 
tions  the  following  Weeds: 

Thiftles. 

Kedlocks.  Sinapis  arvenfis. 

Dockes.  •' 

Cockle. 

.  Drake. 

Darnolde  ;  Darnell.  Folium  temulentum. 

Gouldes.  Chryfanthemum fegeturn. 

Plaudoddes. 

Dogfenell. 

Mathes.  See  Anthemis  Cotula. 

Ter  or  Terre.  Fumitory  or  F umiterry.  Fumus  terra. 
Fumaria. 

Dee  Netty  Is.  Laminin  album. 

Dodder.  Cufcuta. 

Weeds  mentioned  by  Tujfer. 

Mayweed. 

Thiftle. 

Fitch,  Vetch  or  Tare. 

Brake.  Pteris  aquilina. 

Cockle. 

Boddle.  See  Chryfanthemum  fegeturn  and  Centaurea 
Cyanus. 

Muftard. 

Hemlock. 

Burr. 

Tine  or  Tine  Tare. 

Mallow. 

Nettle. 

Titters  or  Tine. 

Weeds  mentioned  by  Tull. 

Crow-needles.  Scandix  Peblen-V eneris. 

Red-weed. 

Echium. 

Couch-grafs. 

Colt’s-foot. 

Melilot. 

Fern. 

^Fcw  th*e  defcriptions  of  weeds,  and  the  methods  of 
extirpating  the  moll  noxious,  fee  the  feveral  articles  in 

the  courfe  of  this  work.  ...  . 

There  are  two  ways  of  extirpating  weeds  from  arable 

lands :  by  fallowing  and  by  weeding.  _ 

By  fallowing  is  meant  repeated  ploughings,  harrow¬ 
ing,  &c.  between  the  crops.  The  continuance  of  a 
fallow,  and  the  number  of  ploughings  requihte,  depend 
on  the  leafon,  and  on  the  number  and  nature  of  the 
weeds  to  be  deftroyed.  If  the  fpring  feafon  be  found 
infufficient,  take  the  fummer,  and  even  the  autumn, 


the  winter,  and  the  enfuing  fpring,  rather  than  crop  an 
under-worked  fallow.  One  ftirring  towards  the  clofe 
is  frequently  more  valuable  than  two  or  three  plough¬ 
ings  at  the  outfet.  To  begin  a  fallow  without  con¬ 
tinuing  it  until  its  intention  be  fully  accompliffied,  is 
throwing  away  labour  unprofitably. 

By  weeding  is  meant  deftroying  or  checking  weeds 
whiift  the  crop  is  growing;  whether  the  operation  be 
performed  with  the  hoe,  the  fpadle  or  fpud,  the  hook, 
or  the  hand.  Next  to  the  plough  and  harrow,  the  hoe 
is  the  moll  deftrudtive  to  feed  weeds ;  but  the  hand 
ought  to  give  the  finifli  to  weeding  :  the  later  this  is 
done,  provided  the  crop  be  not  materially  injured  by 
treading,  the  greater  will  be  its  effedt.  The  clofe  of 
this  operation  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the  fallow.  One  ad¬ 
ditional  weeding  is  given  at  a  fmall  expenfe  ;  and  with¬ 
out  it  perhaps,  thofe  which  preceded  were  of  little 
benefit.  One  weed  left  to  fpread  its  feeds  this  year 
may  be  the  caufe  of  an  hundred  the  next. 

The  common  perennial  Way-Thiftle  or  Corn  Thiftle* 
increafes  almoft  without  bounds  both  by  feeds  and  roots. 
Neither  fallowing  alone,  nor  weeding  alone,  will  pre¬ 
vent  its  mifchief :  their  joint  efforts  are  neceffary  to 
keep  it  within  bounds :  to  work  its  total  extirpation 
from  a  foil  it  affedts,  is  fcarcely  poffible.  See  Serratula 
arvenfis. 

Obferve  of  this  and  other  fucculent  weeds,  that 
when  the  feeds  are  impregnated,  they  will  ripen  after 
the  plants  are  cut  down  or  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  they 
ffiould  therefore  either  be  cut  down  as  foon  as  they  be¬ 
gin  to  flower,  or  elle  be  raked  into  heaps  and  burnt. 

Quich-grafs  increafes  in  arable  lands  entirely  by 
roots,  which  in  a  loofe  foil  will  diffufe  themfelves  to  an 
unlimited  diftance.  Every  joint  requires  only  air  and 
opennefs  of  foil  to  fit  it  for  vegetation.  To  deftroy  it* 
break  up  the  foil,  fo  as  to  give  it  the  greateft  furface. 
Then  endeavour  to  deftroy  the  young  fuckers  whiift: 
they  are  yet  in  a  delicate  tender  ftate,  before  they  have 
had  time  to  eftablilh  themfelves,  or  to  fend  out  freffi 
roots.  In  deftroying  the  firft  crop  of  fuckers,  a  fecond 
expofure  of  roots  takes  place,  and  to  render  the  expofure 
as  ample  as  poffible,  the  greateft  quantity  of  furface 
fhould  ftill  be  preferved.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
plough  is  the  fitted:  implement  for  the  deftrudtion  of 
Quich. 

The  common  pradtice  of  harrowing  out  live  roots, 
and  burning  them  or  carrying  them  off,  is  a  wafte  of 
labour,  and  an  impoveriffiment  of  the  foil. 

To  attempt  to  deftroy  it  with  the  hoe,  or  any  other 
implement  of  weeding,  implies  ignorance  or  folly  in  the 
extreme.  See  Triticum  repens. 

Docks.  See  Rumex. 

Cleavers,  Goofe-grafs,  or  Hairough.  Galium  Apa- 
rine,  is  in  fome  diffridts  confidered  as  one  of  the  world 
weeds  which  wheat  can  be  infefted  with  ;  the  feeds  be¬ 
ing  very  difficult  to  feparate  from  wheat,  and  when 
ground  with  it,  being  hurtful  to  the  flour. 

This  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  very  feeble  root,  and 
may  eafily  be  deftroyed.  When  it  is  thick  on  the 
ground,  and  by  climbing  has  gained  the  afcendency  of 
the  corn,  it  may  be  dragged  out  with  iron-toothed  rakes 
with  good  efiedt  and  quick  difpatch.  In  vacancies, 
and  whiift  the  corn  is  low,  a  fmall  hoe  may  be  ufed  * 
but  in  general  it  is  beft  to  draw  it  with  the  hand.  The 
feeds  lie  long  in  the  foil  without  lofing  their  vegetative 
quality. 

Spear  Thiftle  and  other  biennial  weeds  may  be  de¬ 
ftroyed  with  the  fpadle  or  fpud,  and  with  the  fmall 
hoe,  taking  off  the  crown  of  the  root  within  the  furface 
of  the  ground.  See  Carduus  lanceolatus. 

Creeping  Crowfoot,  Creeping  Bent-grafs,  Silver- 
weed,  and  other  perennial  creeping  weeds,  form  a  clafs 
of  troublelome  enemies  to  corn  land.  The  firft  and 
laft  fend  out  runners  like  the  ftrawberry  :  the  fecond 
fends  out  rootlets  from  the  joints  of  the  ftem,  which 
being  feeble,  falls  to  the  ground  as  its  length  is  extend¬ 
ed  and  the  weight  of  its  top  is  increafed.  The  parent 
roots  are  fibrous  and  eafily  deftroyed. 

If  thefe  weeds  are  taken  in  time,  they  are  readily  ex¬ 
tirpated  by  weeding,  but  when  once  they  have  bound 
themfelves  to  the  furface  with  innumerable  ligatures, 
fallowing  is  the  only  means  of  deftrudtion.  The  har¬ 
row  may  be  ufed  in  the  firft  ftages  of  the  fallow,  pro¬ 
vided 
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Vided  no  other  root-weeds  are  to  be  at  the  Tame  time 
deftroyed.  Skimming  the  furface  with  the  plough, 
fhim,  horfe-hoe,  or  paring- fpade,  is  more  effectual 
againft  thefe  weeds  than  deep  ploughing r. 

WEIGELIA.  (So  named  by  Thunberg  in  honour  of  Ghrift. 
Ehrenfr.  Weigel,  author  of  Flora  Pomerano-Rugica, 
&c.  BeroL  1769.  8°.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.n.  280.  Thunb.  nov.  gen.  $.f.jap. 
6.  fuff.  421. 

Clair.  5.  1.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cm..  Perianth  five-leaved:  fegments  awl-lhaped,  ereft, 
equal. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  funnel-formed  :  tube  villofe  internally, 
length  of  the  calyx  :  border  bell-fhaped,  half-five-cleft: 
fegments  ovate,  obtufe,  from  ere 61  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  inferred  into  the  tube,  filiform, 
eredt,  almoft  the  length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  eredf, 
linear,  bifid  at  the  bafe,  obtufe  at  the  tip. 

Pist.  Germ  four-cornered,  truncate,  fmooth,  fuperior. 
Style  from  the  bale  of  the  germ,  filiform,  a  little  longer 
than  the  corolla.  Stigma  peltate,  flat. 

Per. 

Seed  naked  ? 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Cor.  funnel-form.  Style  from  the 
bafe  of  the  germ.  Stigma  peltate.  Seed  one. 

species. 

1.  Weigelia  japonica. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  836.  Thunb.  jap.  90.  t.  16. 
adt.  holm.  137.  t.  5.  Linn,  tranf.  2.  331. 

Sima  utfugi  et  Nippon  utfugi.  Kcempf.  amoen.  5.  855. 
Leaves  feffile  ovate-lanceolate. 

2.  Weigelia  corceenfis. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  1.  836.  Thunb.  in  Linn,  tranf. 

*•  33 1:  .  , 

Korei  utlugi.  Kcempf.  amcen.  5.  855.  ic.feledl.  t.  45. 

Leaves  petioled  obovate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Stem  fhrubby  :  branches  oppofite,  fmooth,  round, 
afli- coloured.  Leaves  an  inch  long,  without  any  pe¬ 
tioles.  Flowers  on  the  branches  and  at  the  axils :  pe¬ 
dicels  three,  one-flowered,  bradted.  Corolla  purple. 
Native  of  Japan. 

a.  Branches  decuffated,  fmooth,  alb-coloured,  from 
eredt  patulous.  Leaves  ferrate,  acuminate,  a  hand  in 
length.  Petioles  embracing,  about  an  inch  long.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Japan5. 

WEINMANNIA.  (So  named  in  honour  of  Job.  Wilh. 
Weinmann ,  apothecary  at  Ratifbon,  author  of  Phytan- 
thozoichnographia,  1735.  Browne  fir  ft  named  it  Wind* 
mannia,  which  Linneus  altered  to  the  true  name.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  493.  Reich,  n.  535.  Schreb.n.  6  74.  fuff. 
309.  Wind  mannia  Brown.  212. 

Gaff  8.  2.  Oftandria  Digynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Saxifrage  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  four-leaved  :  leaflets  ovate,  patulous. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  equal,  bigger  than  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  eight,  eredt,  fhort.  Anthers  roundilh. 
Pist.  Germ  roundilh.  Styles  two,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigmas  acute. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  two-celled,  two-beaked. 

Seeds  about  eight,  roundilh. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  four-leaved.  Cor.  four-pe tailed.  Capf.  two- 

celled,  two-beaked. 

species. 

*»  Weinmannia  glabra. 

Lin.  fy ft.  375.  JVilld.  2.  4 36. fuppl.  228.  Lamarck 
illuftr.  gen.  t.  3  13./.  1.  Swartz  obf.  15 1. 
j  '  pinnata.  Lin.fpec.  515.  Reich.  2.  202. 
feaves  pinnate,  leaflets  obovate  crenate  even. 

2.  Weinmannia  hirta. 

,Ltn.fpec.  ed.  mild.  2.  437.  Swartz  pro  dr.  63.  defer. 

2.  691.  Brown,  jam.  212. 


*  Marfhal!,  Yorklhire,  1.  361 _ -376. 
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Leaves  -pinnate ,  leaflets  ovate ferrate ■  crenate ,  beneath  and 
on  the  racemes  hirfute. 

3.  Weinmannia  tomentofa 

Lin.fyft.  376.  JVilld.  2.  437 .fuppl.  227. 

Leaves  pinnate ,  leaflets  ovate  quite  entire  tomentofe  under¬ 
neath, ftipules  caducous. 

4.  Weinmannia  trifoliata. 

Lin.  fyft.  376.  JVilld.  2.  43  8 .  fuppl.  227.  Lamarck 
illuftr.  gen.  t.  313. yfi  2.  Ihunb.  prodr .  77. 

Leaves  ternate ,  leaflets  elliptic-lanceolate  ferrate  very 
fmooth ,  panicles  compound. 

5.  Weinmannia  racemola. 

Lin.fyft.  376.  JVilld.  2.  438.  fuppl.  227.  For  ft. 
pro  dr.  n.  173. 

Leaves  fimple  ob ovate-elliptic  obtufe  toothed ,  racemes 
fmooth. 

6.  Weinmannia  parviflora. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  JVilld.  2.  438.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  174. 
Leaves  fimple  oblong  acuminate  toothed ,  racemes  rough- 
haired  terminating  panic  led. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  is  a  fmall  tree  with  oppofite  branches,  the 
laft  of  which  are  fubpubefeent.  Leaves  oppofite,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate ;  the  common  petiole  winged,  with 
fubovate  joints :  leaflets  eleven  or  thirteen,  fmall, 
naked,  blunt,  oppofite,  feffile,  narrower  on  the  inner 
fide  towards  the  bafe,  having  three  or  four  ferratures 
on  each  fide.  Stipules  ovate,  the  fize  of  the  leaves, 
deciduous,  folitary  between  the  paiis  of  the  petioles. 
Racemes  terminating,  folitary,  peduncled,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  eredt,  fimple.  Flowers  numerous,  white, 
the  fame  fize  as  Tiniarella.  Pedicels  one-flowered, 
feveral  from  each  point  of  the  peduncle.  Calyx- 
leaves  oblong,  white.  Petals  lanceolate  three  times  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Germ  ovate,  two-grooved.  Styles 
white,  filiform.  Stigmas  headed1. — Swartz  remarks, 
that  it  varies  from  the  flature  of  a  Ihrub  to  that  of  a 
tree  forty  feet  in  height.  Native  of  Jamaica.  Browne’s 
plant  is  not  this,  but  the  next  fpecies. 

2.  This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  pubefcence 
of  moll  of  the  parts  j  in  having  the  joints  of  the  .com¬ 
mon  petiole  fubcordate,  not  obovate  ;  the  capfules  ob¬ 
long  and  fhort,  not  roundilh,  and  longer  beaked u.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Jamaica,  on  the  top  of  the  blue  mountains  in 
the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  alfo  in  Montferrat. 
Browne  fays  it  rifes  by  a  weakly  flender  ftem,  and 
fhoots  frequently  to  the  height  of  fix  or  feven  feet ; 
that  the  branches  are  few,  flender,  and  oppofite,  as  well 
as  the  ribs,  which  are  always  beautifully  winged  between 
the  leaves,  and  that  the  flowers  rife  in  loofe  bunches  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches. 

3.  'Phis  is  a  very  branching  leafy  tree  with  a  brownilh 
bark.  Leaves  oppofite,  unequally  pinnate.  Common 
petiole  winged,  with  obovate  joints.  Leaflets  eleven 
or  thirteen,  finally  thickifh,  regular,  very  downy  be¬ 
neath.  Stipules  one  on  each  f;de,  bigger  than  the 
leaflets,  deciduous.  Racemes  towards  the  top  very 
dole,  like  fpikes,  on  very  fhort  pedicels.  Nedfary 
bell-fhaped,  furrounding  the  ftamens,  quite  entire, 
membranaceous.  Found  in  New  Granada  by  Mutis. 

4.  A  very  fmooth  fhrub,  not  differing  much  in  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  Pteleas.'  Leaves  oppofite.  Panicles 
axillary.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope*. 

5.  Branches  and  branchlets  fmooth.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  petioled,  fmooth  on  both  hides,  bluntly  toothed  as 
in  Populus  monilifera.  Racemes  very  long  axillary, 
folitary  or  in  pairs,  terminating.  Native  of  New  Zea¬ 
land. 

6.  Branches  round,  fmooth ;  branchlets  pubefeent. 
Leaves  oppofite,  on  fhort  petioles,  fmooth  on  both 
fides,  with  remote  fharp  teeth.  Racemes  three  to  fix 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches  in  panicles.  It  differs  from 
the  preceding  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  the  pubefcence 
of  the  racemes  and  branchlets,  and  in  having  the  flowers 
four  times  fmaJler.  Native  ot  the  ifland  of  Otaheite  y. 

WEISS  1  A.  ( From  Frid  Guil.  Weifs,  author  of  Plant® 
cryptogam  ic®  Flor®  Gottingeulu,  1778.  8°.  There 
are  feveral  others  of  the  fame  name.) 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


MANY  Gentlemen*  purcbafers  of  the  Gardeners  and 
Botanists  Dictionary,  having  fignified  an  earned  widi  to  become  poflefled 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Work,  fo  far  as  it  concerns  the  defcription  and  culture 
of  the  Plants,  rather  than  to  wait  for  the  Introductory  matter:  the  Proprietors, 
debrous  to  accommodate  their  Friends,  have  determined  to  publifh  the  reft  of 
the  Alphabet,  in  a  fmall  part,  confiding  of  fourteen  Iheets.  At  the  fame  time 
they  have  the  pleafure  to  allure  their  Subfcribers  and  the  Public  in  general,  that 
all  convenient  expedition  will  be  ufed  in  publidiing  the  Introdu&ory  matter,  con¬ 
taining  a  Lid  of  the  Authors  who  have  written  on  Hufbandry  and  Gardening” 
ample  Catalogues  of  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Plants,  properly  arranged ;  a  copioup 
explanation  of  the  Terms  ufed  in  Botany,  illuftrated  with  Plates ;  a  Hidory  of 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  Gardening,  &e. 
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A  genus  ofMofs.  Ehrh.  beytr.  i.  179. — Orthotrichum. 
Hedw.  mujc,  2.  96.  Bryum  Linn.— Schreb .  gen.  n. 
1648. 

Weissia  Hedw.  See  Grimmia.  Schreb.  gen.  n.  1642. 
Weld.  See  Rejeda. 

WESTRINGIA.  (So  named  by  J.  E.  Smith ,  M.  D. 
in  honour  of  John  Peter  IV firing,  author  of  a,  Differtatioh 
on  the  Lichen  tribe ,  and  their  ufes  in  dyeing ,  printed  in 
the  Tranjablions  of  the  Stockholm  Academy  for  1794^. 
Smith  monogr.  in  Tracts  of  Nat.  Hift.  1798; 

Clafl.  14.  1.  Didynamia  Gymnofpermia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Verticillat<e.  Labiata  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cai..  one-leafed,  permanent,  tubular  bell-lhaped,  with 
five  fides,  and  five  prominent  angles,  without  furrows 
or  ftreaks,  divided  about  half  way  into  five  equal,  eredt, 
lanceolate,  beardlefs  fegments. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
reverfed  :  length  of  the  calyx,  with  a  hairy  orifice  : 

border  four-lobed  :  upper -lip  a  little  longer,  ereff,  clo¬ 
ven  half  way  down :  lower-lip  in  three  deep  equal  feg¬ 
ments,  divaricating,  and  of  a  linear  oblong  form; 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  about  half  as  long  as  the  border, 
fpreading :  two  lower  fhorter,  and  mold  frequently 
abortive.  Anthers  roundifh,  two-lobed,  incumbent. 
Pist.  Germ  four-lobed.  Style  filiform^  length  of  the 
ftamens  Stigma  cloven*  fmall. 

Per.  none. 

Seeds  four,  naked,  obovate. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  half- five- cleft,  five-fided.  Cor.  reVerfed,  with 
four  fegments,  the  longed:  eredt,  cloven.  Stam .  dis¬ 
tant  i  the  two  fhorter  or  lowed:  abortive. 

SPECIES; 

i.  Weftringia  rofmariniformis. 

Smith  monogr.  282.  u  3. 

'Cunila  fruticofa.  Solandri.  Willd.  fpec.  t.  122. 

C.  frutefecns.  Bonn  cat.  cant. 

description,  &c. 

^  This  is  a  fhrub  Very  much  branched  :  the  branches 
either  oppofite  or  four  together,  fquare,  filky,  leafy. 
Leaves  in  fbufs,  on  very  Ihort  filky  footftalks,  fprdad- 
ing*  linear-lanceolate,  entire,  revolute,  rather  pointed; 
of  a  bright  Ihining  green  above,  and  almoft  naked  ; 
clothed  with  white  filky  down  beneath.  Stipules  none. 
Flowers  from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  axillary, 
folitary,  On  ihort  flower-ftalks.  At  the  bafe  of  the 
calyx  a  pair  of  linear  ihort  filky  bradtes;  Calyx  filky, 
its  fegments  naked  with  revolute  margins.  Corolla 
white,  with  purple  fpots  about  the  orifice. 

The  leaves  are  flightly  bitter,  not  aromatic ;  the 
flowers  not  inelegant,  but  without  fmell. 

Native  of  New  Soiith  Wales,  near  Port  Jackfon, 
and  has  flowered  feveral  times  in  the  Engliih  Green- 
houfes  z. 

Wheat.  See  Triticum. 

- — ,  Cow.  See  MelampyrwH. 

■ - =-,  Indian.  See  Zea-. 

Whin.  See  Ulex. 

— — — ,  Petty.  See  Genijla. 

White  Beam  T  ree.  See  Crat<egu$  Aria . 

White  Hellebore,  See  Veratrum. 

White  Horehound.  See  Marrubium. 

White  Leaf  Tree.  See  Crataegus  Aria. 

White  Thorn.  See  Crataegus  Oxyacantha. 
Whitlow-grass.  See  Braba  and  Saxifraga  tridabfy- 
lites. 

Whortle-berry.  See  Vacciniuni . 

Widow-wail.  See  Cneorum. 

Wild  Basil.  See  Clinopodium. 

Wild  Bugloss,  See  Lycopfis . 

Wild  Cumin.  See  Lagoecia. 

Wild  Germander.  See  Veronica . 

Wild  Liquorice.  See  Abrus. 

Wild  Plantain.  See  Heliconia. 

Wild  Rocket.  S tt  Braffica  muralis. 

Wild  Rosemary.  See  Andromeda  polifoVta. 

Wild  Service.  See  Crataegus  torminalis. 

*  Smith. 
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I  Wiles  Tansy.  See  Potentilla  Anferina. 

William,  Sweet.  S ttDiahthus. 

WILLICHIA*.  (So  named  by  Mutis>  in  honour  of  Chrijl . 
Lud.  JVillich ,  phyfician  at  Nordheim ,  author  of  Obfer- 
Vationes  botanies.  Gott.  1747.  40. — Obfervationes  de 
plantis  qiiibufdam,  Gott.  1762,  8°. —  IlluflratiOneS 
quasdam  botanies,  ibid.  17 66.  8°— Circa  plantas  quaf* 
dam  fingularia  aliqua  notata,  in  nov.  add.  nat.  cur.  4.— 
Theje  Treatifes  are  in  Reichardi  Sylloge.  Died  1776.^ 
Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  54.  Schreb.  n.  67.  mant.  ro, 
JuJf.  418. 

ClaiT.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft,  permanent  :  fegments 
^  ovate,  acute,  fpreading. 

Cor.  one-petailed,  wheehihaped,  twice  as  long  as  the 
calyx :  tube  fcarcely  any  :  border  four-cleft,  flat  j  fer¬ 
ments  roundifh,  convex; 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  inferted  into  the  divifions  of  the 
border,  except  the  lowed:,  and  ihorter  than  it.  Anthers 
roundifh,  eredd,  two-celled. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  roundifh,  comp  reified.  Style  fili- 

fordn,  length  of  the  ftamens,  declined  at  the  lowed:  di- 
vifion  of  the  border.  Stigma  blunt. 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  comprefled  with  a  iharp  edge, 
two-celled,  two-valved :  partition  oppofite. 

SeeOs  many,  roundifh,  minute.  Receptacle  globular  of 
two  heniifph'eres. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-cleft.  Cor.  four-cleft.  Cap/.  two-relled, 
many-feeded. 

species. 

1.  Willichia  repens. 

Lin.fyfl.  82.  Reich.  1.  94.  mild.  1  189.  mant. 

558. 

description, 

i.  Root  annual,  fibrous.  Stem  creeping,  filiform, 
branched,  herbaceous,  hirfute,  about  two  feet  high. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  fomewhat  remote,  orbicular, 
fubpeltate,  crenate,  an  inch  long,  hirfute,  reddiih  be¬ 
neath.  Petioles  very  long,  hirfute,  thick.  Peduncles 
axillary,  in  pairs,  one-flowered,  filiform,  hirfute,  length 
of  the  petioles.  Flowers  fmall,  rofe- coloured,  with  an 
hirfute  calyx.  Found  in  Mexico  by  Muds*. 

Willow.  See  Salix. 

Willow-Herb.  See  Ly thrum. 

VV 1LLUGHBEIA.  (So  named  in  memory  of  Francis  Wil- 
lughby/Eff  F.  R.  S.  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Ray.  Author 
of  Ornithologia  1676,  <an/Hiftoria  Pifcium  1678  ; pub - 
lifhed  by  Ray  with  additions ,  after  Willughbfs  deathy 
which  happened  in  1672,  when  he  was  only  37  years  of 

aze-\ 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  417.  Ambelania  Aubl.  t.  104: 

\  .  Pacouria.  Aubl.  t.  105.  JuJf.  148. 

ClaiT.  5.  i.  Pentandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Contorts.  Apocinea  Juifi 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted,  acute,  fleihy,  very 
fmall.  -  •  . 

Cor.  One-petalled,  falver-fliaped  :  tube  wider  at  the  bafe, 
cylindrical :  border  five-parted,  flat :  fegments  oblique, 
acute,  more  gibbous  on  one  fide,  waved,  imbricate  at 
the  bafe. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  very  fh'ort,  inierted  into  the  tube 
above  the  bafe.  Anthers  fagittate. 

Pist.  Germ ..  roundifh,  fuperior.  Style  four-cornered. 
Stigma  thick,  pvate-headed,  ilriated,  two-cufped, 
placed  on  a  flat  ring. 

Per.  Berry  ovate,  one  or  two-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,’  angular,  nettling  in  pulp,  or  fattened  to 
the  partition. 

essential  character. 

Contorted.  Cor.  falver-fhaped.  Stigma  headed.  Fruit 
a  one  or  two-cellcd  berry  or  pumpkin. 

"v,  ,  SPECIES. 

i.  Wiljughbeia  acida. 

Lin.  fpec.  ecLJVilld.  1.  1231, 
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Ambelania  acida.  Aubl.  guian.  i..  2,66.  t.  104. 

Stem  ere  ft,  flowers  axillary,  fruit  two-celled. 

a.  W-illughbeia  fcandenSs  .  ‘  "  o’ 

Lin.fp'ec.  ed.  ff'illd.  i.  1231. 

Pacouria  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  i.  269.  t.  JO  ft 
Stem  climbing,  racemes  tSndril-Jhaped,  fruit  one- celled. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  tflci 

1.  This  is  a  tree  feven  or  eight  feet  In  height,  and 
feven  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  gray  bark  and 
a  white,  looie  wood  j  it  fpreads  at  top  into  many  ftraight, 
knotted  branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  ovate,  oblong, 
fmooth,  quite  entire,  waved,  on  fh'ort  half-embracing 
petioles.  Flowers  in  a  fubiefiile  corymb  of  three  or 
four  flowers,,  with  a  little  fcale  at  the  bafe  of  the  pe¬ 
duncle  and  of  each  flower.  The  whole  plant  abounds 
in  a  milky  juice.  The  fruit  macerated  in  water  has  a 
pleafant  acid  flavour.  Native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana, 
in  woods,  flowering  in  feptember. 

2.  This  is  a  flirub  with  many  fpreading  knotty 
branches,  fpreading  over  neighbouring  trees.  Leaves 
ovate-acute,  fmooth,  quite  entire,  waved,  oppofite,  on 
fliort  embracing  petioles.  Flowers  in  axillary  racemes, 
appearing  in  may.  It  abounds,  like  the  other,  in  a  vif- 
cid  milky  juice.  Native  of  Guiana b. 

W  ind  Flower.  See  Anemone. 

Wind mann  1  a.  See  Weinmannia. 

WINTER  A.  (So  named  by  Murray  from  Captain  Wil¬ 
liam  Winter ,  who  brought  the  bark  of  this  tree  from  the 
Jlraits  of  Magellan  In  1579.J 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  929.  Drimys.  For  ft.  gen.  42. 
nov.  aft.  upf.  3.  1 8 1.  JuJf.  280. 

Gaff.  13.4.  Polyandria  Tetragynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Magnolia  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

’Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  entire,  gaping,  inferior. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  ovate,,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous,  cylindric,  thicker  at  the  tip, 
Abort.  Anthers  oval,  twin,  the  cells  cohering  at  the 
very  tip  only,  and  fattened  to  the  tip  of  the  filaments. 

Pist.  Germs  four,  obovate.  Styles  none.  Stigmas  flat¬ 
tened. 

Per.  Berries  four,  obovate,  fubpedicelled,  four-feeded. 

Seeds  four,  ovate,  fubtriquetrous. 

Obs.  Drimys  granadenfis  has  twelve  petals,  eight 
germs  and  berries ,  each  two -fee did. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-lobed.  Pet.  fix  or  twelve.  Germs  club- 
fhaped.  Styles  none.  Berries  four  or  eight,  obo¬ 
vate. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Wintera  aromatic*. 

Lin.fyft.  ed.  14.  507.  JVilld.Jpec.  2.1235.  Forft. 
comm,  goett.  9.  34.  t.  7.  '  a 

Drymis  Winteri.  Lin.fuppl.  1 69.  Forft.  gen.  n.  42. 
aft.  upf.  3.  1 8 1.  Medic.:  obf  5.  41.  /.  1.  Miller 
fqfc.  Jtol  —  •  M  Ob  ©  .JM  . 

Periclymenum  redtum  foliis  lauriqis,  cortice  aromatico, 
acri.  Shane  in  Aft.angl.  1693.  n.  204. p.  922.  t.  1 . 
Peduncles  axillary  aggregate  fubtrflsrous  'flowers  four- 
piftilled. 

1.  Wintera’ granadenfis. 

Lin.fyft.  ed.  14.  507.  Willd.fpec.  2.  1239. 

Drymis  granadenfis.  Lin.  fuppl.  269. 

Peduncles  axillary  three-flowered  elongated ,  flowers  eight- 

3.  Winteria  axillaris. 

Willd.fpec.  2.  1239.  Forft.  prodr.  n.  229. 

Drymis  axillaris.  Lin.  Juppl.  270.  Forft.  ten.  n.  42. 

aft.  upf.  2-  182.  V” 

Peduncles  axillary  heaped  one-flowered,  flowers  four- 

Pftiikd.  a  -  J 

Descriptions,  &c„ 

1.  1  his  is  an  evergreen  tree,  higher  and  larger  than 
an  Apple  Tree,  fpreading  very  much  both  m  root  and 
branches.  Leaves  of  a  light  green,  an  inch  ^nd  half 
long,  and  an  inch  broad  in  the  middle,  decreafing  to 
both  ends,  but  terminating  bluntly 4  footftaik*  half  an 
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inch  in  length.  Flowers  axillary,  two,  three  or  more 
together,  on  peduncles  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  fomc- 
what  like  thofeof  the  Honeyfuckle,  five^petalled,  milk 
white,  and  Fmelling  like  Jafmine.  Berries  two,  three, 
"or  more,  on  the  fame  common  footftalk,  of  a  light 
green  colour  with  fame  black  fpots,  containing  feveral 
black  aromatic  feeds,  fomewhat  like  the  ftones  in 
grapes. 

Captain  Winter  tvho  went  out  with  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  when  he  went  round  the  world,  at  his  return 
brought  the  bark  of  this  tree  with  him  from  the  Araks 
of  Magellan.  He  had  found  it  to  be  very  helpful  to 
his  fhip’s  crewj  both  inftead  of  other  fpices  with  their 
meat,  and  as  a  medicine  very  powerful  againft  the 
feurvy.  Clufius,  from  the  Captain’s  name,  called  it 
Cortex  Winte^anus,  and  the  tree  Magellanica  aromatica 
arbor .  The  writer  of  the  journal  of  the  Dutch  (hips 
that  went  to  the  ftraits  of  Magellan  about  1599,  called 
it  Lauro  ftmilis  arbor ,  licet  procerior,  cortice  Piper  is 
modo  acri  et  mordenti.  And  Sebald  de  Weert,  who 
was  there,  lays,  that  both  leaves  and  bark  were  ufed 
with  their  meat  and  mufcles,  to  correct  them  in  fo  cold 
a  climate.  Cafpar  Bauhin  called  it  Laurifolia  Magel¬ 
lanica  cortice  acri :  and  J onfton.  Arbor  laurifolia  Magel¬ 
lanica. 

Mr.  George  Handy  fide  brought  home  with  him  .a 
fpecimen  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  and  of  the  feed, 
(whence  the  figure  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtfons 
was  drawn.)  He  ufed  the  leaves,  with  other  herbs, 
in  fomentations,  with  very  good  fuccefs  :  he  alfo  gave 
the  bark  inwardly,  boiling  half  a  dram  of  it  with  fome 
carminative  feeds,  and  giving  it  to  thofe  of  his  crew 
who  were  much  afflicted  with  the  feurvy.  It  ufually 
fweated  them,  and  they  were  very  much  relieved.  He 
likewife  adminiftered  the  fame  medicine  to  many  of  the 
crew  who  were  very  ill  by  eating  of  the  Sea  Lion ; 
and  they  were  much  relieved  by  it,  although  they  had 
loft  moft  of  their  Ikin,  which  peeled  off  in  large 
pieces*. 

John  Bauhin  leems  to  be  the  firft  who  confounded 
this  bark  with  that  of  Canella  alba.  Profefior  Murray, 
in  the  fourteenth  edition  of  Syftema  Vegetabilium,  was 
the  firft  who  made  a  diftindt  genus  of  Canella,  and  thua 
corredtcd  the  miftake  of  Linneus,  who  had  combined 
the  two  genera,  under  the  name  of  Laurus  Winter  ana  3 
though  he  after  wards  made  the  Canella  a  feparatc  genus, 
under  the  name  of  Winterania d. 

Forfter  named  Winter’s  bark  Drimysy  from  the  greek 
(fyi/xu?,  on  account  of  its  acrid  pungent  tafte,  and  it 
Hands  under  this  name  in  the  fupplement  of  the  younger 
Linneus.  But  Forfter  (in  Comm.  Gott.)  afterwards 
corrected  himfelf,  and  called  it  Wintera  j  and  this 
name  has  been  adopted  by  Murray  and  Willdcnow. 
See  Canella  alba. 

1.  Branches  longer  than  in  the  preceding.  Leaves 
oblong,  beneath  more  glaucous  fo  a9  to  be  almoft  white; 
they  are  alfo  longer.  Peduncles  one,  two  or  three, 
filiform,  elongated,  yet  fhortcr  than  the  leaves,  trifid 
above  the  middle.  Pedicels  one-flowered.  Calyx  as 
in  the  preceding.  Petals  as  in  that,  but  twelve,  more 
oblong,  whence  the  flowers  are  larger ;  the  inner  petals 
arc  fmaller  than  the  outer  ones.  Stamens  as  in  the 
preceding.  Germs  eight,  fcldom  varying  from  that 
number.  Berries  as  many  as  there  are  piftils.  Seeds 
about  two,  fhining.  The  flavour  of  the  bark  the  fame 
as  in  the  preceding,  of  which  perhaps  it  is  only  a 
variety  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  climate.  Found  in 
New  Granada  by  Mutis. 

3.  The  flavour  of  the  whole  plant,  and  efpecially 
of  the  bark,  is  very  acrid  and  pungent.  It  flowers  in 
november,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  Michelia.  Native  of 
New  Zealand6.  Forfter  remarks,  that  it  is  Lingular 
that  the  younger  Linneus  fhould  have  affigned  one  pif* 
til  only  to  the  flower  of  this  plant. 

Winter  Aconite.  See  Hellebores. 

Winterania.  See  Canella, 

Winter  Berry.  See  Prinos. 

Winter  Cherry.  See  Phyfalis. 

Winter  Cress,  See  Eryftmum. 

Winter  Green,  See  Pyrola, 

*  Ptilof.  tranf.  *  Wtodyilk.  a.  319.  e  Linn,  fuppl. 

3  -  Witch 
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'WiTCf?  Hazel.  See  Ulmus. 

WITHERINGIA.  (So  named  by  Monf.  L'Heritisr,  in 
honour  of  William  Withering,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  &c.  Author 
of  an  Arrangement  ofBritifh  Plants,  IPc.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.m.  1725.  p.  791.  H  Her  it.  fert. 
33.  t.  1.  Juff.  450. 

C la fif.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Lurida.  Sol  area  Juff; 

generic  character* 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  very  iliort,  indiftinftly  four- 
toothed,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-j3etalled  :  .tube  fubglobular:  border  four-parted  5 
fegments  .  lanceolate,  acute,  recurved.  Nedlary  four 
fubmarginate  excavations  in  the  tube  of  the  corolla. 

Stam.  Filaments  four,  ere  ft,  roundifh,  faftened  below  to 
the  cube  of  the  corolla,  and  villofe.  Anthers  ovate, 
converging,  opening  at  the  fides. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior,  ovate.  Style  filiform,  a  little  longer 
than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  he  ad  d. 

Per.  Berry  two-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  inferted  into  a  two- parted  receptacle. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  fubcampanulate,  with  four  bumps  in  the  tube. 

Cal.  very  final!,  indiftinftly  four-toothed.  Per.  two- 

celled. 

species.  i 

l>  Witheringia  folanacea. 

Willd.fpec.  1.  622.  L'Herit.  fert.  1.  33.  t.  t.  Ait. 
kew.  1.  149. 

description,  See. 

Stem  herbaceous,  fcarcely  a  foot  high,  round,  but 
cornered  with  the  decurrent  fides  of  the  petioles,  of  a 
dirty  red  colour,  and  fomewhat  villofe.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  in  pairs,  ovate-oblong,  acute,  quite  entire,  fome¬ 
what  hairy,  a  hand  in  length.  Petioles  fcarcely  an  inch 
long,  fcored  above  with  two  channels,  red.  Umbels 
many- flowered,  .  axillary,  feffile.  Peduncles  round, 
finooth,  hair  an  inch  long.  Corolla  pale  yellow :  tube 
fomewhat  pitcher-fhaped,  bluntly  four-cornered  with 
four  protuberances,  a  line  and  half  in  diameter ;  feg- 
xnents  of  the  border  trilinear.  Filaments  whitifh, 
finooth  without,  hirfutc  within.  Native  of  South 
America.  Cultivated  before  1742,  by  Robert  James 
Lord  Petre.  It  flowers  molt  part  of  the  yearf. 

WIT  SENIA.  (Nicholas  Witfen,  author  of  Defcriptions 
of  fhells  found  in  the  Eftft  Indies ;  and  c/Obfervations 
in  New  Holland  :  both  in  Philofophical  Tranf actions, 
vol.  17  and  10.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  83.  Thunh.  nov.  gen.  33.! 

JW  59- 

Claffi  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Fnjat<s.  Prides  Juff. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor  .  one-petalkd,  tubular:  tube  cylindrical,  widening 
gradually  :  border  fix-parted,  from  upright  fp reading  5 
fegments  oblong,  obtufe. 

$tam.  Filaments  three,  inferted  into  the  tube  above, 
fhort.  Anthers  oblong,  upright. 

Pist.  Germ  fuperior.  Style  filiform,  upright  but  droop¬ 
ing  at  the  tip,  longer  than  the  corolla.  Stigma  cmar- 
ginate. 

Per. 

SEED. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  cylindrical,  fix-parted.  Stigma  t mar- 

ginate.  Capf.  fuperior. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Witfenia  mwza. 

Lin.  fyft.  83.  Willd.  1.  247.'  Thunh.  prodr.  7. 
my-.  gen.  2.  34.  cum.  ic. 

Antfiolyza  Maura.  Lin.  mant.  175. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Stem  two  feet  high,  ancipital,  covered  with  fheaths 
Qf  leaves.  Leaves  enfiform,  alternate,  approximating, 
ftriated,  narrow,  the  upper  ones  longer  than  the  fiem. 
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with  imbricate  fheaths.  Spike  compofed  of  alternatej 
imbricate  fpikelets.  Spathelets  loofe,  fcariofe,  fubbi- 
florous,  lanceolate.  Corolla  funnel-form,  of  the  fame 
figure  with  Gladiolus  Meriana,  the  tube  or  neck  alto¬ 
gether  black ;  the  border  fix-parted,  equal,  yellow ; 
the  three  other  fegments  tomentofe  on  the  outfide. 
Stamens  eieft,  white.  Style  with  a  fingle  very  {lightly 
trifid  fligma.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
flowering  in  may g. 

Root  tuberous.  Stem  fomewhat  woody,  fingle  or 
branched,  .coveted  at  top  with  flat  leaves  fheathing  at 
the  edge,  imbricate  in  a  double  fan-like  row ;  gems 
terminating  or  axillary  alfo,  feffile  fubbiflorous  com- 
prefled,  with  feven  or  eight  imbricate  diftich  feales,  the 
two  inner  ones  longer  bifid :  each  flower  having  a 
lhort  fpafhe  concealed  within  the  inmoft  gem  h. 

Woad.  See  Ifatis. 

- -  Wild.  See  Refeda. 

Wolf’s-Bane.  See  Aconitum.~\ 

WOODS  and  groves  are  the  greateft  ornaments  to  a 
country  feat,  and  every  feat  is  greatly  defeftive  with- 
out  them  ;  Wood  and  water  being  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  render  a  place  agreeable  and  pleafant.  Where 
there  are  Woods  already  grown  to  a  large  fize,  fo 
fituated  as  to  be  taken  into  the  garden  or  park,  or 
fo  nearly  adjoining,  as  that  an  eafy  communication  may¬ 
be  made  from  the  garden  to  the  Wood ;  they  may  be 
fo  contrived  by  cutting  winding  walks  through  them, 
as  to  render  them  the  moll  delightful  and  pleafant  parts 
of  a  feat  (efpecially  in  the  heat  of  fummer),  when  thofe 
walks  afford  a  goodly  fhade  from  the  fcorching  heat  of 
the  fun. 

Where  perfons  have  the  convenience  of  grown  Woods 
near  their  habitation,  fo  as  that  there  may  be  an  eafy 
communication  from  one  to  the  other ;  there  will  be 
little  occafion  for  wilderneffes  in  the  garden ;  fince 
the  natural  Woods  may  be  fo  contrived  as  to  render 
them  much  pleafanter  than  any  new  plantation  can  pof- 
fibly  arrive  to  within  the  compafs  of  twenty  years, 
where  the  trees  make  the  greateft  progrefs  in  their 
growth  i  and  in  fuch  places  where  their  growth  is  flow, 
there  cannot  be  expefted  fhade  equal  to  the  grown 
Woods,  in  double  that  number  of  years  ;  but  there  is 
not  only  the  pleafure  of  enjoying  a  prefent  fhade  from 
thefe  .  Woods,  but  alfo  a  great  expenfe  faved  in  the 
planting  of  wilderneffes ;  which,  if  they  are  large,  and 
the  trees  to  be  purchafed,  will  amount  to  no  fmall  furru 
If  the  Wood  is  fo  fituated  as  that  the  garden  may  be 
contrived  between  the  houfe  and  that,  then  the  walk 

.  into  the  Wood  fhould  be  made  as  near  to  the  houfe  as. 
pofilble  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  open  fpacc 
to  walk  through  in  order  to  get  into  the  fhade  ;  if  the 
WoocMs  of  fmall  extent,  then  there  will  be  a  neceifity 
for  twifting  the  walks  pretty  much,  fo  as  to  make  as 
much  walking  as  the  compafs  of  ground  will  admit  j 
but  there  fhould  be  cate  taken  not  to  bring  the  turns 
fo  near  each  other,  as  that  the  two  walks  may  be  ex~ 
pofed  to  each  other,  for  want  of  a  fufficient  thicknefs 
of  Wood  between  ;  but  where  the  Wood  is  large,  the 
twifts  of  the  walks  fhould  not  approach  nearer  to  each 
other  than  fifty  or  fixty  feet  j  in  very  large  Woods, 
they  fhould  be  at  a  greater  diftance  j  becaufe  when  the 
under  Wood  is  cut  down,  which  will  be  every  tenth 
or  twelfth  year,  according  to  its  growth,  then  the  walks 
will  be  quite  open,  until  the  under  Wood  grows  up 
again,  unlefs  a  border  of  fhrubs,  intermixed  with  fome 
evergreens,  is  planted  by  the  fides  of  the  walks,  which 
is  what  I  would  recommend,  as  this  will  greatly  add  to 
the  pleafure  of  thefe  walks. 

Thefe  Wood  walks  fliould  not  be  lefs  than  eight  or 
nine  feet  broad  in  fmall  Woods;  but  in  large  ones  fif¬ 
teen  feet  will  not  be  too  much ;  and  on  each  fide  of 
the  walks  the  border  of  fhrubs  and  evergreens  may¬ 
be  nine  or  ten  feet  broad  ;  which  may  be  fo  managed, 
as  to  fhut  out  the  view  from  one  part  of  the  walk  to 
the  other,  at  thofe  times  when  the  under  Wood  is  cut 
down,  at  which  times  there  will  be  an  abfolute  occafion 
for  fuch  plantations;  and  at  all  times  they  will  afford 
great  pleafure,  by  adding  to  the  variety,  as  alfo  by  their 
fragrant  odour. 
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The  former  method  which  was  pi  acUfed  in  cutting 
thefe  walks  through  Wood's,  was  to  have  them  as 
ftraight  as  poffible,  fo  that  thefe  was  much  trouble  to 
make  fights  through  the  Woods,  for  direction  how  to 
cut  them  ;  but  where  this  was  pradtifed,  every  tree 
which  fto'od  in  the  line,  good  and  bad,  was  cut 
down,  and  many  times  boggy  of  bad  ground  was 
taken  into  the  Walks ;  fo  that  an  expenfe  of  draining 
and  levelling  was  heceffary  to  fender  them  proper  tor 
walking  on;  befides  this,  there  were  many  othei  in- 
eonvertiencies  attending  thefe  ftraight  cuts  throug. 
Woods,  as,  firft,  by  letting  in  a  great  draught  of  air, 
which  in  windy  weather  renders  the  walks  unpleafant ; 
and  thefe  cuts  will  alfo  appear  at  a  great  diflance  from 
the' Woods,  which' will  have  a  very  bad  effect ;  there¬ 
fore  the  modern  practice  of  twilling  the  walks  through 
Woods,  is  to  be  preferred.  In  the  cutting  thefe  walks, 
there  fhould  be  particular  care  taken  to  lead  them 
over  the  fmootheft  and  foundeft  part  of  the  ground, 
as  alfb  to  avoid  cutting  down  the  good  trees ;  fo 
that  whenever  thefe  {land  in  the  way,  it  -  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  lead  the  walk  on  one  fide,  than  to  have  the 
tree  Hand  in  the  middle  ;  for  although  fome  perfons 
may  contend  for  the  beauty  of  fuch  trees  which  are 
left  Handing  in  walks,  yet  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  un- 
lels  the  walk  is  made  much  broader  in  thofe  places 
than  in  the  others,  the  trees  will  occafion  obftru&ions 
to  the  walkers,  el^ecially  when  two  or  three  perlons 
are  walking  together,  fo  that  it  will  be  much  better 
to  have  the  walks  entirely  clear  from  trees;  and  where 
any  large-fpreading  trees  Hand  near  the  walk,  to  cut 
away  the  fmall  Wood,  fo  as  to  make  an  opening  round 
the  trees,  where  there  may  be  fome  leats  placed,  for 
perfons  to  reft  under  the  fhade.  The  turns  made  in 
thefe  walks  fhould  be  as  eafy  and  natural  as  poffi- 
ble  ;  nor  fhould  there  be  too  many  of  them,  for  that 
will  render  the  walking  through  them  difagreeable ; 
therefore  the  great  fkill  in  making  thefe  walks,  is  to 
make  the  turns  fo  eafy  as  not  to  appear  like  a  work  of 
art,  and  yet  not  to  extend  them  ftraight  to  f©  great 
length,  as  that  perfons  who  may  be  walking  at  a  great 
diflance,  may  be  expofed  to  the  fight  of  each  other ; , 
both  thefe  extremes  fhould  be  avoided  as  much  as: 
poffible,  fince  they  are  equally  difagreeable  to  per¬ 
fons  of  true  tafte.  When  a  Wood  is  properly  ma¬ 
naged  in  this  way,  and  a  few  places  properly  left  like 
an  open  grove,  where  there  are  fome  large  trees  fo 
fituated  as  to  form  them,  there  can  be  no  greater  orna¬ 
ment  to  a  fine  feat  than  fuch  a  Wood. 

We  ffiall  now  treat  of  the  culture  of  Woods  for  pro¬ 
fit  to  the  poffeffor,  and  for  the  public  benefit  of  the 
nation.  The  great  definition  of  the  Woods  and  forefts 
which  has  been  of  late  years  made  in  this  country, 
fhould  alarm  every  perfon  who  wiffies  well  to  it ;  fince 
there  is  nothing  which  feems  more  fatally  to  threaten 
a  weakening,  if  not  a  diffolution,  of  the  ftrength  of 
this  once  famous  and  fiourifhing  nation,  than  the 
notorious  decay  of  its  timber ;  and  as  this  devaftation 
has  lpread  through  every  part  of  the  country,  fo  un¬ 
less  fome  expedient  be  ferioufly  and  fpeedily  refolved 
on,  to  put  a  flop  to  this  deftruftion  of  the  timber,  and 
alio  for  the  future  increafe  of  it,  one  of  the  mod  efto- 
rious.  bulwarks  of  this  nation  will,  in  a  few  years,""  be 
wanting  to  it. 


And  as  there  are  fmall  hopes  of  this  being  remedied 
by  thofe  intrufted  with  the  care  of  the  public  Woods  : 
therefore,  unlefs  private  perfons  can  be  prevailed  on  to 
improve  their  eflates,  by  encouraging  the  growth  of 
timber,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared,  that  in  an  age  there 
will  be  a  want  of  it  for  the  fupply  of  the  navy. 

.  -c  ilias  bceij  often  urged,  by  perfons  whofe  judgment 
:n  other  affairs  might  be  depended  on,  that  the  great 
plantations,  which  for  feveral  years  pad,  have  been 
cairied  on  in  feveral  parts  of  this  kingdom,  will  be  of 
public  benefit,  by  the  propagation  of  timber ;  but  in 
ttus  they  are  greatly  miftaken ;  for  in  mofl  of  the 
plantations  which  have  been  made  for  years  p^ft,  there 
iw  becnrlirtlen  regard  had  to  the  propagation! of  tim- 
ffT^nt  ^ade  and  fhelter  have. been:  principally 
mdered  ;  and  in  order  to  obtain  thefd  Toon,  great 

°ftrLC^  hav,e  been  taken  OL,t  of  Woods,  hedge 
>  >  c.  which,  if  they  had  remained  in  their  firft 


fituation,  might  in  time  have- afforded  good  timber; 
but  by  being  tranfplanted large,  are  ablolutely  rendered 
unfit  for  any  ufe  ,  but  fuel ;  fo  that  the  great  quantity 
of  plantations  which  have  been  made,  I  fear,  will  ra¬ 
ther  prejudice  than  be  of  lift,  to  the  improvement  of 
timber ;  nor  is  there  any  other  method  of  increafing  the 
uleful  timber  of  this  country,  than  by  fowing  the  feeds 
in  the  places  where  they  are  to  remain  ;  or  in  fuch 
■  fituations,  where  there  are  plenty  of  Oaks  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  if  the  ground  is  properly  fenced,  to  keep 
out  cattle  and  vermin,  the  Acorns  which  drop  from 
thofe  trees  will  foon  produce  plenty  of  young-  trees  ; 
which,  if  properly  taken  care  of,  will  foon  grow  to 
Woods. 

The  two  mofl  fubftantial  timbers  of  this  country  arc 
the  Oak  and  Cheflnut,  though  the  latter  has  been  of 
late  years  almoil  entirely  deflroyed  in  England,  fo  that 
there  are  fcarce  any  remains  of  trees  of  fize  in  the 
Woods  at  prefent.  But  as  I  have  already  treated 
largely  of  the  method  of  propagating  both  thefe  trees 
for  profit,  under  their  refpeftrve  .titles,  I  ffiall  not  re¬ 
peat  it  here.  Next  to  thefe  the  Elm  is  efleemed  as  a 
profitable  timber;  but  of  .thefe  there  are  few  culti- 
;  vaced  in  -  Woods,  efpecially  in  the  fouth  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  where  they  chiefly  grow  in  hedge  rows,  or  plan¬ 
tations  near  houfes;  but  in  the  north-weft  part  of 
England,  there  are  numbers  of  very  large  trees  of  the 
Witch-Elm  growing  in  parks,  and  fome  in  Woods, 
as  if  that  tree  was  a  native  of  this  country.  Which  has 
been  much  doubted ;  though  as  this  tree  propagates 
itfelf  by  feeds,  it  may  be  deemed  an  indigenous  plant 
in  England.  . 

.The  Beech  is  another  tree  common  in  the  Woods, 
efpecially  upon  the  chalky  hills  of  Bucking'namffiire, 
Kent,  Suffex,  and  Hampffiire,  where  there  are  fome 
very  large  Woods,  entirely  of  this  fort ;  fome  of  which 
have  been  of  long  flanding,  as  appears  by  the  age  of 
the  trees ;  but  whether  this  tree  is  a  native  of  this 
country,  has  been  a  point  often  difputed. 

The  Affi  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  and  of  quick 
growth  ;  fo  that  in  lefs  than  an  age,  the  trees  will  arrive 
to  a  large  fize  from  the  feeds  ;  therefore  a  perfon  may 
hope  to  reap  the  profits  of  his  labour,  who  fows  the 
feeds ;  but  this  is  not  a  beautiful  tree  to  Hand  near  a 
habitation,  being  late  in  the  ipring  in  putting  out  its 
leaves,  and  the  firft  that  fheds  them  in  autumn  ;  nor  is 
it  a  friendly  tree  to  whatever  grows  near  it,  the  roots 
drawing  away  all  the  nouriffiment  of  the  ground, 
whereby  the  trees  or  plants  which  grow  near  are  de¬ 
prived  of  it ;  fo  that  where  the  Affi-tree  grows  in 
hedge  rows,  the  hedge  rows  in  a  few  years  are  entirely 
deftroyed ;  and  if  they  are  in  pafture  grounds,  and 
the  cows  browze  on  them,  the  butter  made  with  their 
milk  will  be  bad ;  for  which  reafon  the  Affi  fhould  be 
fown  feparate  in  lands  which  are  inclofed,  where  cattle 
are  not  permitted  to  come,  and  at  a  diflance  from  the 
habitation.  ,,  . 

Upon  fandy  or  rocky  foils  the  Scotch  Pine  will 
thrive  exceedingly,  and  turn  to  great  advantage  to  the 
planter,  provided  the  plants  are  planted  young,  and 
treated  in  the  manner  direfted  in  the  article  Pin  us,  to 
which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  to  avoid  .repetition. 
There  are  alfo  feveral  aquatic  trees,  which  are  very  pro 
fitable  to  thofe  who  have  low  marfhy  lands,  where  the 
harder  kinds  of  timber  will  not  thrive  ;  thefe  are  the 
Poplars  of  feveral  forts,  the  Willow,  Alder,  &c.  but 
as  thefe,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  trees  have  been 
fully  treated  of,  both  as  to  their  propagation  and  ufes, 
and  alfo  an  account  of  the  different  foils  in  which  each 
will  thrive  bell,  under  their  refpedlive  titles,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  them  for  farther  information ;  and  I  ffiall 
next  treat  of  the  general  management  of  Woods,  of 
whatever  kinds  of  trees  they  are  compofed. 

Where  there  are  young  Woods,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  of  the  fences ;  for  if  cattle,  ffiould  get  in  among 
the  trees,  efpecially  while  they  are  young,  they  will 
in  a  ftiort  time  do  infinite  damage  to  them,  by  browz- 
mg  on  the  branches,  or  barking  the  trees ;  fo  that  during 
the  firft  twenty  years  of  their  growth,  they  ffiould  be 
fecured'  from  them,  and  alfo  from  hares  arid  rabbets, 
otherwife  in  fevere  frofl,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  fhow,  whereby  they  are  deprived  of  other  food, 

they 
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they  get  into  the  Woods,  and  eat  off  the  bark  from  the 
young  trees,  and  gnaw  all  the  branches  within  their 
reach  ;  fo  that  in  a  few  days,  where  there  are  plenty 
of  thefe  animals,  there  may  be  fuch  dedruclion  made 
among  the  young  trees,  as  cannot  be  retrieved,  but  by 
■cutting  them  down  to  the  ground,  which  will  be  a  lofs 
of  feveral  years :  therefore  thofe  perfons  who  have  the 
care  of  young  Woods,  fhould  be  very  diligent  in 
frofty  weather,  in  looking  over  the  trees,  and  flopping 
the  holes  in  the  fences,  to  keep  out  all  vermin. 

Another  care  to  be  taken  of  young  Woods,  is  the 
thinning  the  trees  from  time  to  time,  as  they  increale 
in  their  growth;  but  in  doing  this,  there  mud  be 
great  caution  ufed ;  for  it  fhould  be  gradually  per¬ 
formed  fo  as  not  to  open  the  trees  too  much,  to  let  in 
the  cold  air  among  them,  which  will  greatly  retard 
their  growth ;  nor  fhould  the  trees  be  left  fo  clofe, 
as  to  draw  each  other  up  like  May-poles,  but  rather 
obferve  a  medium  in  this  work,  cutting  down  a  few 
each  year  according  as  there  may  be  meceflity  for  it, 
being  careful  not  to  permit  thofe  to  fiand,  which  may 
fpoil  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  trees,  always  ob- 
ferving  to  leave  thofe  trees  which  are  the  moil  promif- 
ing. 

The  young  trees  in  thefe  Woods  fhould  not  be  lop¬ 
ped  or  pruned,  for  the  more  they  are  cut,  the  lefs  they 
will  increafe  in  bulk ;  every  branch  which  is  cut  off, 
will  rob  the  tree  of  its  nourifhment,  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  branch ;  therefore  the  hatchet  fhould 
not  be  differed  to  come  into  young  Woods,  unlefs  in 
the  hands  of  fkilful  perfons. 

Where  perfons  have  more  regard  to  the  future  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  timber  than  their  immediate  profit,  the  under 
Wood  fhould  be  grubbed  up  as  the  trees  advance, 
that  the  roots  may  have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  foil, 
and  their  flems  enjoy  the  free  air-;  without  which, 
their  flems  are  generally  covered  with  Mofs,  and  their 
growth  greatly  dinted ;  as  may  be  obferved  in  all  fuch 
Woods,  where  there  is  any  quantity  of  underwood 
remaining ;  in  which  places  it  is  rarely  found,  that 
the  trees  do  ever  grow  to  a  large  fize  ;  therefore  where 
large  timber  is  defired,  the  trees  mull  have  room  to 
extend  their  roots  and  branches,  without  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  expedted  ;  but  from  a  covetous  temper,  many 
people  let  their  underwood  remain  as  long  as  it  will 
live ;  for  as  the  timber  increafes,  the  underwood 
will  be  gradually  decaying,  by  the  fhade  and  drip  of 
the  large  trees ;  fo  that  by  this  method  the  timber 
fuffers  more  in  a  few  years,  than  the  value  of  the  un 
derwood ;  therefore  by  endeavouring  to  have  both, 
neither  of  them  can  be  fo  good,  as  where  they  are 
feparately  preferved. 

If  perfons  who  have  eflates  would  be  careful  to  nurfe 
up  trees  in  their  hedge  rows,  it  would  in  time  become 
a  fortune  to  their  fuccefTors,  as  hereby  the  timber 
growing  in  the  hedges  may  be  worth  more  than  the 
freehold  of  the  eflate,  which  has  often  been  the  cafe 
with  eflates  from  which  their  pofieffors  have  cut  down 
timber  for  fortunes  for  their  younger  children ;  the 
frequency  of  this  fhould  encourage  perfons  to  be  a 
little  more  attentive  to  the  growth  and  prefervation  of 
young  Woods,  fince  the  cxpence  and  trouble  is  not 
great,  and  the  future  profit  very  certain  ;  befides,  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  trees  of  a  man’s  own  fowing  make 
yearly  advances,  mull  be  very  great  to  thofe  who  have 
any  telifh  for  country  amufements. 

There  are  feveral  perfons  who  plant  copfes  for  cut¬ 
ting  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  according  to  their 
growth.  Thefe  are  ufually  planted  in  autumn,  cither 
with  dools  or  young  plants,  which  are  drawn  out  of  the 
Woods;  the  latter  fhould  always  be  preferred  to  the 
former.  Thefe  copfes  are  commonly  planted  with 
feveral  forts  of  trees,  as  Oak,  Beech,  Cheflnut,  Afh, 
Birch,  Willow,  &c.  but  the  Afh  and  Cheflnut  are  the 
mofl  profitable,  where  they  grow  kindly,  becaufe  the 
poles  are  very  valuable  ;  thefe  alfo  are  good  for  hoops, 
fo  that  there  is  no  danger  of  having  fale  for  thefe  copfe 
Woods  when  they  are  fit  for  cutting;  but  where  the 
copfes  are  intended  to  remain,  there  fhould  be  no 
llandard- trees  left  for  timber ;  becaufe  as  the  heads  of 
the  trees  fpread,  and  overtop  the  under  Wood,  it  will 
caufe  that  to  decay ;  and  where  the  flandards  are  left 
You  II. 
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upon  the  flumps  of  the  copfe  Wood,  they  will  nev&v 
grow  to  a  large  fize,  nor  will  tire  timber  be  fo  valuable 
as  that  produced  immediately  from  a  young  root ;  and 
whoever  will  make  the  experiment,  will  be  convinced> 
that  it  is  more  for  the  advantage  of  both  to  keep  them 
in  didindl  Woods. 

But.  where  perfons  plant  copfes  upon  land  free  from 
trees,,  it  will  be  the  better  method  to  fow  the  feeds* 
efpecially  if  Cheflnut,  Oak  or  Beech,  are  the  trees 
intended ;  for  although  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion  with 
the  generality  of  perfons,  that  by  planting  they  fave 
time,  yet  I  am  fure  of  the  contrary  ;  for  if  the  feed¬ 
ing  plants  are  kept  clear  from  weeds,  they  will  in 
eight  or  ten  years  out-grow  thofe  which  are  planted* 
and  thefe  unmoved  copfes  will  continue  much  longer 
in  vigour  than  the  other ;  fo  that  for  either  timber  or 
copfe  W ood,  the  befl  method  is  to  prepare  the  ground 
well,  and  fecure  the  fences*  and  fow  the  feeds,  which 
is  fo  far  from  lofing,  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  be 
found  to  gain  time,  which  is  what  every  planter  wifhes 
to  do. 

The  ufual  time  of  felling  timber  is  from  november 
to  february,  at  which  time  the  fap  in  the  trees  is  harden¬ 
ed  ;  for  when  the  fap  is  flowing  in  the  trees,  if  they 
are  cut  down,  the  worm  will  take  the  timber,  and 
caufe  it  to  decay  very  foon  ;  therefore  if  the  durable- 
nels  of  the  timber  is  confidered,  the  trees  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  cut  in  the  winter  months ;  but  as  the  bark  of 
the  Oak  is  fo  valuable  for  tanning  leather,  there  has 
been  a  law  pafled,  to  oblige  perfons  to  cut  thefe  trees 
during  the  fpring  feafon,  when  the  bark  will  readily 
peel  off ;  by  which  the  timber  is  rendered  unfit  for 
building  either  fhips  or  houfes,  as  it  will  be  very  fub- 
jett  to  call,  rift,  or  twill,  and  the  worm  will  foon  take 
it ;  therefore  it  would  be  more  for  the  public  benefit* 
if  a  law  were  enabled  to  oblige  every  perfon  to  flrip 
off  the  bark  of  fuch  trees  as  are  defigned  to  be  cut 
down  in  the  fpring,  leaving  the  trees  with  their  branches 
Handing  till  the  following  winter,  which  will  be  Found 
to  anfwer  both  purpofes  well. 

\_D  ire  Elions  for  planting  Woods  by  Mr.  Boutcher. 

Where  the  foil  is  loofe  and  Tandy,  the  trees  mtifl  be 
planted  in  holes  :  all  other  foils  mull  be  fallowed  and 
pulverized  by  frequent  plowings  and  harrowings ; 
grounds  of  a  middling  quality  after  grafs,  will  require  a 
dimmer  and  winter’s  labour  at  leafl,  an  obflinate  clay 
not  lefs  than  two.  The  common  nurfe  for  the  better 
kinds  of  foreft  trees  in  expofed  fituations  is  the  Scotch 
Fir:  the  different  kinds  of  Poplars,  and  the  great 
Maple  or  Sycomore,  are  very  fit  for  this  purpofe,  as 
they  are  of  quicker  growth  than  Firs,  and  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  oflarge  fizes  on  the  poorefl  lands  with  fafety.  The 
befl  feafon  for  planting  light  grounds,  is  as  foon  as  pof- 
fible  after  the  beginning  of  oblober  ;  for  the  moift  and 
heavy,  february  and  march. 

Let  every  quarter  of  your  Wood  be  bounded  by  a 
row  of  Poplars  at  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet  afunder  - 
in  the  heavietl  and  wetted  places,  let  them  be  of  the 
Lombardy  fort ;  in  thinner  and  lighter,  of  the  whice. 
Thefe  fhould  be  either  rooted,  or  cuttings  four  or  five 
feet  high.  If  the  whole  ground  is  to  be  planted,  with¬ 
out  being  divided  by  ridings  or  walks,  having  fird 
gone  round  it,  let  lines  of  Poplars  running  frorrTfouth 
to  north  be  planted  at  one  hundred*  or  in  very  expofed 
fituations  at  eighty  feet  afunder. 

In  order  mod  effectually  to  promote  the  growth  of 
the  more  valuable  trees,  every  fecond  line  may  be  of 
Sycomores ;  not  next  the  Poplars,  but  among  the  trees 
intended  for  a  longer  continuance. 

The  didance  of  the  trees  in  the  Wood,  at  a  medium, 
ought  to  be  five  feet  every  way ;  for  plants  may  be 
too  much  crowded  or  drawn*  as  well  as  too  much  ex¬ 
pofed. 

Having  planted  half  yOur  intended  Wood  with  Sy¬ 
comores,  in  rows  ten  feet  afunder  and  five  in  the  fow  ; 
proceed  to  plant,  in  the  mod  generous  deep  but  dry 
foils  the  Walnut,  with  Englifh*  Scotch  and  Cornifli 
Elms;  in  the  moid  and  heavy,  the  Dutch  Elm;  in 
coarfe  and  dony  tile  Chednut  and  Afh;  in  light  and 
Tandy  the  Larch  and  Beecn  ;  and  in  clays  of  all  qualities* 
though  fvvampy  and  moily,  the  Oak,  If  a  little  orna- 
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mentand  variety  is  wifhed,  a  frnall  mixture  of  the  hardy 
American  trees  may  be  added. 

Where  the  ground  is  various,  and  the  trees  thus 
adapted  to  the  different  foils  ;  the  groups  of  different 
trees  in  the  feveral  quarters  will  appear  far  more  chear- 
ful  and  pidlurefque  than  one  uniform  Woodof  the  fame 

kind.  _  _ 

In  mountainous  rocky  fituations  Firs  are  the  greatelt 
improvement,  planted  not  above  three  years  old,  when 
after  two  years  growth  Oaks  and  other  trees  may  be 
interfperfed  wherever  the  land  will  receive  them. 

Some  advife  that  the  belt  manner  of  raifing  Woods 
is  by  fowing  the  feeds  on  the  fpot.  But  of  this  I  can¬ 
not  approve,  becaufe,  firft,  it  is  a  very  tedious  practice, 
allowing  it  to  fucceed,  which  on  many  occafions  it  will 
not.  2.  Becaufe  the  ground  muft  be  as  well  prepared 
and  kept  as  clear  of  weeds  as  in  the  nurfery ;  the  land 
as  regularly  dug  about  the  plants,  and  in  all  refpedls  as 
well  cultivated  as  thefe.  3.  It  is  a  frnall  proportion  of  the 
feeds  fown  that  can  remain  in  the  Wood  to  make  trees, 
and  thefe  are  generally  much  injured  from  the  others 
Handing  clofe  together  about  them.  4.  The  expenfe 
is  much  greater  in  the  end,  than  at  once  making  a  hand- 
fome  finifhed  plantation.  I  am  therefore  againft  raif¬ 
ing  a  Wood  after  this  manner,  except  with  the  Wal¬ 
nut,  Gheftnut,  evergreen  Oak,  and  a  few  of  the  other 
nut-bearing  trees,  that  do  not  eafily  remove,  or  grow 
freely  after  it. 

Others  argue  for  planting  feedlings  two  years  old, 
as  the  moft  hardy,  and  likely  to  fucceed  in  cold  barren 
foils ;  but  fuch  having  a  downright  tap-root,  with  few 
frnall  roots,  or  fibres,  being  young  and  tender  from  a 
warm  feed-bed,  and  immediately  expofed  to  a  bleak 
fituation  and  a  cold  foil,  cannot  be  likely  to  thrive  fo 
well  as  plants  that  have  been  inured  gradually  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  coarfer  fare.  .  Having 
then  planted  your  nurfing  trees,  and  rejected  both  the 
fowing  of  feeds  and  planting  of  feedlings,  let  your 
plants  be  four  or  five  years  old  :  fuch  will  be  able  to 
get  the  better  of  all  weeds,  except  the  large-growing 
forts.  When  thefe  plants  have  llood  four  years,  take 
away  every  fecond  Sycomore,  and  in  two  years  morel, 
the  remainder,  with  every  fecond  tree  of  the  other  kinds), 
which  will  leave  the  whole  plantation  at  ten  feet  afuni- 
der.  The  trees  which  are  taken  away  may  be  planted 
on  the  farms  in  hedge-rows,  &c. 

In  eighteen  or  twenty  years  three-fourths  more  of 
the  remaining  trees,  and  all  the  Poplars  mult  be  taken 
away,  which  reduces  them  to  twenty  feet  afunder. 

It  has  been  an  almoft  univerlally  received  opinion 
that  trees  ought  to  be  raifed  in  the  nurfery  on  a  poorer 
foil  than  that  to  which  they  are  afterwards  to  be  tranf- 
planted.  On  the  contrary  it  is  neceffary  to  promote 
their  vigorous  growth  at  firft,  in  order  to  their  becom- 
ing  ftately  and  handfome  ;  nor  can  this  be  effected  by 
any  other  means  than  being  early  nurfed  in  a  generous 
foil ;  for  if  they  are  barely  iupported  in  meagre  ground, 
they  will  never  after  become  ftrong,  when  removed  to 
that  which  is  rich.  From  their  harlh  and  unfriendly 
food  they  get  bad  roots,  are  hide-bound,  and  have 
weak  crooked  branches.  But  though  trees  fhould  be 
railed  on  good  land,  yet  it  muft  be  fuch  as  is  naturally 
fo,  not  what  has  been  forced  and  pampered  with 
dung. 

Dr.  Hunter ,  of  York ,  has  made  the  following  obfer 'nations 
on  raifing  Woods  from  feed. 

In  Scotland  ancj  fome  of  our  northern  counties,  the 
practice  of  raifing  Woods  in  wafte  lands,  by  fowing 
acorns,  cheftnuts,  beechmaft,  fir-feeds,  afh-keys,  &c. 
is  much  recommended.  The  expenfe  attending  it  is 
trifling,  when  compared  with  that  of  planting.  Charles 
Turner,  Efq.  of  Kirkleatham,  in  the  county  of  York, 
has  within  thefe  few  years  fown  upwards  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  wafte  and  moor  land,  with  the  various 
feeds  of  foreft  trees.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  coal 
and  lead  mines,  and  iron  forges,  fuch  Woods  will  be¬ 
come  highly  profitable  at  an  early  period.  Mr.  Turner's 
eftate  at  Kildale  may  ferve  as  an  example  to  fuch  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  wifti  to  bring  their  weak,  rocky  and  moor 
lands  into  the  moft  profitable  cultivation.  Here  the 
turf  was  taken  up  with  a  paring  fpade,  the  earth  was 


ftirred,  the  feeds  were  put  in  and  covered.  In  fome 
places  feedling  Firs,  Larches,  and  Oaks  were  fet  in- 
ftead  of  feeds.  Such  work- fhould  be  performed  early 
in  the  fpring ;  and  in  lands  that  fwell  after  frofts,  the 
turf  fhould  be  removed  and  the  foil  ftirred  the  autumn 
before.  Moor  earth,  being  very  loofe,  fhould  be  well 
ftirred,  the  plants  put  in  very  early,  and  care  taken  to 
prefs  the  earth  well  to  their  roots.  ■ 

When  a  large  trad!  of  land  is  defigned  for  Wood, 
efpecially  if  it  be  of  an  indiftereht  quality,  it  may-  be 
thus  managed ;  plough  it  in  odlober  or  november,  and 
in  the  following  fpring  plough  and  harrow  fo  as  effec¬ 
tually  to  deftroy  tire  turf.  Sow  it  with  turnip-feed 
about  the  third  week  in  June  ;  hoe  the  crop  well,  and 
if  poffible  let  it  be  fed  off  with  fheep.  Tf  another  crop 
of  turneps  be  taken  the  fucceeding  year,  the  land  Will 
be  in  excellent  condition  for  receiving  the  feeds  of 
FordTtrees.  Some  fow  them  with  oats,  and  others 
take  !a  crop  of  fpring  rie  with'  acorns.  Certain  it  is'that 
trees  raifed  thus  from  feed  will  make  better  timbei’V-and 
come  fooner  to  maturity,  than  when  they  are  drawn 
from  a  nurfery.  ’  ft.  1  •" 

As  much  depends  on  keeping  the  feedling  plants 
clean,  drill  fowing  is  much  preferable  to  broad-caft, 
becaufe  they  may  thus  be  horfe-hoed  at  a  frnall  ex¬ 
penfe. 

I  i  . .  <  -  ■  1  ‘  i  I '  f  ■  ■  •  * 

Such  as  plant  on  a  great  fcale ,  will  find  much  inftruciion 
in.  the  account  of  the  plantations  made 'on  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  efiates  in  Nottingham  Foreft ,  by  Mr. 
Speechly ,  his  grace's  gardener. 

The  ground  is  a  continuation  of  hills  and  dales  ;  the 
foil  chiefly  gravel  on  the  former,  and  fand  in  the 
latter.  The  Woods'  are  planted  on  the  hills. 

When  the  part  intended  to  be  planted  is  fixed  upon, 
fome  well- fi tuated  valley  is  chofen  as  near  the  centre  as 
may  be,  for  a  nurfery.  Here  a  piece  of  ground  of  a 
proper  fize  is  fenced  fo  as  to  keep  out  all  noxious  ani¬ 
mals,  a  carriage  road  is  left  through  the  middle,  with 
boarded  gates  at  each  end.  The  reft  of  the  ground  is 
trenched  about  twenty  inches  deep,  which  may  be  done 
for  three  pounds  ten  fhillings  or  four  pounds  an  acre  : 
this  work  is  belt  done  in  fpring, When  the  planting  fea- 
lon  is  over.  1  If  after  trenching,  two  or  three  chaldrons 
oflime  be  laid  on  an  acre,  the  land  will  produce  a  crop 
of  cabbages  or  turneps,  which  being  eaten  off  by  fheep, 
will  make  the  land  in  fine  order,  and  it  will  require 
nothing  more  than  a  common  digging. 

If  an  Oak  Wood  is  intended  to  be  raifed,  draw  drills 
a  foot  from  each  other,  after  every  fifth  row  leavino-  a 
fpace  of  two  feet  for  the  alleys.  In  thefe  fow  the  acorns 
fo  thick  as  nearly  to  touch  each  other.  When  the  tops 
of  the  rows  meet,  take  away  one  row  on  each  fide  the 
middlemoft,  which  leaves  the  remaining  three  rows  the 
fame  diftance  apart  as  the  breadth  of  the  alleys.  In 
taking  them  up  do  not  injure  the  roots.  When  the 
tops  meet  again,  take  up  every  other  row,  leaving  the 
reft  four  feet  afunder,  till  they  arrive  to  the  height  of 
about  five  feet,  which  is  as  large  as  they  fhould  ever  be 
planted.  In  taking  up  thefe,  dig  a  trench  at  the  end  of 
each  row  full  two  feet  deep  ;  then  undermine  the  plants 
and  let  them  fall  into  the  trench  with  their  roots  entire, 
much  of  their  future  fuccefs  depending  on  their,  being 
well  taken  up. 

Go  over  the  nurferies  every  winter  to  fhorten  the 
ftrong  fide  fhoots,  and  to  take  off  one  of  all  fuch  as 
have  double  heads. 

The  ground  intended  for  Woods  fhould  be  fenced 
at  leaft  a  year  before  it  is  wanted  ;  and  got  into  order 
for  a  crop  of  turneps ;  two  chaldrons  of  lime  fhould  be 
laid  on  an  acre,  which  will  bind  the  land  and  make  it 
fall  heavy,  if  it  is  fo  light  as  to  be  liable  to  be  blown 
from  the  roots  of  the  young  trees.  Part  of  the  turneps 
fhould  be  eaten  off  early  in  the  autumn,  forward  plant¬ 
ing  generally  fucceeding  the  bell. 

This  being  done,  plough  the  ground  with  a  double¬ 
furrow  trenching  plough  to  the  depth  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  inches;  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
plants,  and  fave  much  trouble  in  making  the  holes. 

The  planting  feafon  being  arrived,  as  foon  as  the 
plants  are  taken  up,  dig  a  trench  at  leaft  fifteen  inches 
deep,  and  fet  the  young  trees  in  it  with  their  tops  aflant, 

covering 
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covering  their  roots  as  you  go  along,  and  almoft  half 
way  up  the  ftem,  with  the  earth  that  comes  out  of  a 
fecond  trench,  which  fill  in  like  manner,  and  fo  on, 
till  you  have  about  a  load  in  a  heap.  In  light  foil  this 
trouble  is  but  little,  and  the  plants  are  always  fecure 
from  the  roots  drying  or  freezing.  A  low-wheeled 
waggon  will  carry  them  from  the  heaps  to  the  pruners, 
who  fhould  have  a  portable  fhedto  work  under  ; -which 
is  alfo  convenient  to  Ihelter  the  other  men  in  ftormy 
weather.  Cut  off  all  the  branches  clofe  to  the  ftem  to 
about  half  the  height  of  the  plant,  fhortening  the  reft 
of  the  top  to  a  conical  form  in  proportion  to  the  fize  of 
the  plant :  in  pruning  the  roots  only  cut  off  the  ex¬ 
treme  parts  that  have  been  bruifed  by  taking  up,  or 
fuch  as  have  been  damaged  by  accident ;  planting  with 
as  much  root  as  can  be  had. 

As  foon  as  they  are  pruned,  let  them  be  taken  to  the 
planters  by  the  carriers,  who  are  generally  a  fet  of  boys, 
with  fome  of  the  worft  of  the  labourers.  The  planters 
go  in  pairs,  one  making  the  holes,  the  other  fetting  and 
treading  the  plants  faft,  which  work  they  commonly 
do  by  turns.  In  making  the  holes  throw  out  all  the  bad 
foil  that  comes  from  the  bottom ;  if  the  planting  be  on 
the  fide  of  a  hill,  throw  this  on  the  lower  fide  of  the 
hole,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bafin,  in  order  to  ftop  the 
rains.  Make  the  holes  fufficiently  large,  throw  a  few 
fpadefuls  of  the  top  foil  into  the  hole,  fetting  the  plant 
with  its  top  rather  inclining  to  the  weft ;  then  fill  up 
the  hole  with  the  beft  top  foil,  taking  care  that  it  clofes 
well  with  the  roots.  When  the  hole  is  well  filled  up, 
let  one  of  the  planters  tread  and  faften  the  tree  firmly 
with  his  foot,  while  his  partner  proceeds  to  make  the 
next  hole.  This  faftening  is  much  to  be  attended  to, 
for  if  the  tree  once  becomes  loofe,  the  motion  occafion- 
ed  by  the  wind  will  deftroy  the  fibres  as  faft  as  they 
are  produced  :  and  it  is  to  guard  againft  this,  that  fo 
much  of  the  top  is  taken  off. 

Three  or  four  hundred  Birches  of  a  large  fize  may 
be  planted  on  an  acre,  with  nearly  the  fame  number  >f 
the  firft  fized  Oaks ;  and  here  and  there  a  Beech, 
Larch,  Spanifh  Cheftnut,  &c.  befides  patches  of  Hol¬ 
lies,  Laurels,  Yews,  Junipers,  &c.  on  the  outfides  of 
the  Woods,  intermixed  with  Tulip-trees  and  other  rare 
trees,  and  Cedars  of  Lebanon  at  good  diftances :  and 
within,  other  patches  of  Beech,  Larch  and  Spanifh 
Cheftnut;  altogether  producing  a  good  effecl  on  un¬ 
equal  ground  by  a  diverfity  of  tints  and  fhades.  After 
this  a  quantity  of  fmaller  fized  Oaks  may  be  planted ; 
and  laftly  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall  Birches; 
which  may  be  removed  to  fucceeding  plantations  after 
five'  or  fix  years.  Thus  upwards  of  two  thoufand  plants 
of  different  kinds  of  trees  are  fet  upon  an  acre  of  land 
in  an  irregular  manner. 

After  the  whole  planting  is  finifhed,  fow  acorns  all 
over  the  plantation,  except  in  the  patches,  in  fhort 
drills  of  about  a  foot  in  length  ;  thefe  probably  at  laft 
will  make  the  beft  trees. 

The  planting  fhould,  if  poftible,  be  finifhed  by  the 
end  of  february. 

Towards  the  end  of  april,  when  the  ground  is  moift, 
go  over  the  whole,  and  faften  all  fuch  trees  as  are  be¬ 
come  loofe.  In  june  cut  off  all  tall-growing  weeds  with 
the  hoe ;  but  in  very  light  lands,  the  looner  the  ground 
is  covered  with  grafs  the  better.  On  fome  lands  it  is 
certainly  better  to  plant  in  rows,  and  to  keep  the  ground 
clean  hoed ;  but  in  light  fands,  the  foil  by  this  method 
will  frequently  be  carried  by  the  winds  into  the  vallies, 
and  the  plant  will  be  apt  to  mifearry  in  a  dry  feafon. 
Nay  it  is  no  bad  way  on  fuch  lands  to  fow  furze,  as  foon 
as  th£  planting  is  done1. 

Cut  down  the  tall-growing  weeds  two  or  three  times 
the  firft  fummer,  and  once  the  next.  The  winter  after 
planting,  fill  up  the  places  with  frefh  plants  where  they 
have  mifearried :  after  which  there  is  little  to  be  done 
till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year ;  by  which  time  the  fmall- 
fized  Birch,  and  feedling  Oaks  will  be  grown  to  a  pro¬ 
per  fize  for  tranfplanting  :  too  many  mull  not  be  taken 
away  in  one  feafon,  but  by  proper  management  there 
will  be  a  fupply  of  plants  for  at?-  leaft  half  a  dozen  years 
to  come. 

’  This  is  recommended  by  Evelyn,  chap.  2. 
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.  About  the  time  that  the  fmaller  Birches  want  thln- 
ning,  the  large  ones  will  require  to  have  their  lower 
branches  taken  off,  to  . keep  them  from  injuring  the 
Oaks :  and  this  is  the  firft  profit  of  the  plantations, 
the  Birch-twigs  being  readily  bought  up  by  the  broom- 
makers.  Continue  this  pruning  till  the  Birches  are 
grown  large  enough  for  fencing  rails,  then  cut  them 
.  down. 

By  this  time  the  Oaks  will  be  grown  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  and  will  draw  up  very  faft. 
They  muft  then  be  thinned  from  time  to  time,  and  their 
dead  branches  cut  off:  but  the  thinning  muft  be  done 
with  caution,  and  they  may  be  left  very  clofe  for  the 
firft  fifty  years.  In  twenty-eight  years  the  Oaks  will 
be  twenty-five  or  twenty-fix  feet  in  height,  and  in  girth 
eighteen  inches  :  in  fifty  years  they  will  be'fixty  feet  in 
height  and  upwards,  and  alcove  three  feet  in  girt  :  from 
their  clofenefs,  thefe  trees  will  be  fifty  feet  in  the  bole. 

The  Earl  of  Fifefs  plantations  were  begun  about  the 
year  1757.  They  conijft  of  about  fteven  thoufand 
acres  of  bleak  and  barren  moor  in  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen,  Bam  ft)  and  Moray.  He  began  firft;  with 
inclofing  his  park  at  Duffhoufe  in  the  county  of  Bamff, 
where  there  was  not  a  tree,  and  it  was  generally  believ¬ 
ed  that  no  Wood  could  thrive  fo  near  the  fea  coaft : 
he  has  however  now  every  kind  of  foreft  trees  in  it, 
from  thirty  years  old,  in  a  molt  thriving  ftate. 

In  planting  his  barren  moors,  where  there  areftones, 
he  inclofes  with  a  ftone  wall  five  feet  high,  coped  with 
two  turfs,  which  cofts  about  fifteen  .{hillings  every 
fcotch  chain  of  twenty-four  ells  ;  and  where  there  are 
no  ftones,  he  inclofes  with  a  fence  of  turf)  five  feet  high, 
four  feet  wide  at  the  foundation,  and  twenty-two  inches 
at  top,  at  four  fhillings  the  fcotch  chain.  He  finds 
thefe  to  anfwer  as  well  as  the  ftone,  there  being  many 
of  them  above  twenty  years,  old,  as  good  as  at  firft. 

He  plants  in  every  acre  about  one  thoufand  two 
hundred  trees.  He  uied  to  plant  above  three  thoufand, 
but  by  experience  he  finds  it  better  not  to  plant  fo 
thick,  making  them  up,  if  neceffary,  the  third  year. 
The  greateft  number  of  the  trees  are  Scotch  Firs, 
railed  by  himfelf,  or  purchafed  at  tenpence  the  thou¬ 
fand,  planted  from- the  feed-bed  at  three  years  old.  He 
only  confiders  thefe  as  nurfes  to  his  other  trees,  and 
regularly  cuts  them  out,  when  they  have  done  their 
duty,  and  are  profitable  for  firing,  or  ufeful  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  ^  He  plants  every  other  ipecies  of  foreft  trees  in¬ 
termixed  with  the  firs. 

He  orders  different  pieces  of  the  moor  to  be  trench¬ 
ed  where  the  foil  is  beft:,  and  moil  fhekered,  a  little  lime 
and  dung  to  be  laid  on,  and  feeds  of  trees  to  be  fown 
there  for  a  nurfery.  He  aifo  plants  in  beds,  year-old 
trees  of  different  kinds,  taken  from  his  other  nurferies; 
and  after  they  have  been  there  three  years,  difperfes 
them  all  over  his  plantations  :  this  he  finds  very  bene¬ 
ficial,  as  they  are  raifed  in  the  fame  foil. 

When  he  is  filling  up  the  plantation,  the  Firs  are  then, 
for  the  firft  time,  cut  down ;  or  they  are  tranfplanted, 
being  raifed  with  balls  of  earth,  when  the  moor  is  wet 
with  rain,  which  is  very  eafily  done,  and  they  are  car¬ 
ried  to  inclofures  of  ten  or  twelve  acres,  where  from  a 
defire  of  forward  woods,  he  plants  trees  more  advanced. 
— They  are  planted  in  pits  about  forty  feet  diftance, 
feldom  or  ever  fail,  and  anfwer  a  fecond  time  as  nurfes. 

A  fmall  allowance  to  a  few  labourers  ferves  to  guard 
the  inclofures  againft  injury  from  cattle  ;  and  if  the 
fences  are  properly  executed,  they  require  very  little 
repair. 

The  mod  regular  attention  muft  be  had  to  weeding 
the  plantation,  the  value  and  prolperity  of  the  Wood 
depending  upon  this  being  done  at  all  ages,  in  the  molt 
exadl  manner.  In  order  to  facilitate  this,  roads  are 
made  through  all  the  plantations,  according  to  the  flot¬ 
ation,  but  never  in  a  ftraight  line,  fo  as  to  draw  violent 
winds :  thefe  roads  make  agreeable  rides  through  fine 
W^oods,  formerly  a  bleak  moor,  and  anfwer  both  for 
filling  up  vacant  fpaces,  and  carrying  away  the  weeds. 

He  begins  to  plant  in  odlober,  and  continues  till 
april :  if  the  weather  is  frofty  and  not  fit.  for  planting, 
all  the  people  are  employed  in  weeding. 

Weedings  of  Afh,  Oak,  Elm,  and  Beech,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years  growth,  are  worth  there 
6  from 
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from  feven  fliillings  to  ten  killings  a  tree.  I  he  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  to  be  left,  fhould  entirely  depend  on  then 
not  touching  each  other,  fo  as  to  bruife  the  branches. 

With  proper  management  the  weedings  may  not 
only  pay  the  expenfe  for  thirty  years,  but  more  than 
any  yearly  rent;  and  the  timber  then  Handing,  will  be 
of  great  value,  increafing  every  year,  and  fo  much 
gained  :  but  all  this  depends  on  judgment  in  weec  ing, 
and  not  over  pruning,  fo  as  not  to  have  too  many  trees 

Handing  with  amputated  limbs. 

Every  kind  of  tree  thrives  in  the  moors,  when  Ihel- 
tered  by  Scotch  Firs  :  where  there  are  hollow  or  loamy 
f'ndy  places.  Oak,  Beech,  Afh,  Elm  and  Larch  mixed 
may  be  planted,  without  the  Firs  being  fo  thick  as  on 
harder  ground.  The  Firs  afford  both  (heller  and 
moifture,  advancing  the  other  trees  greatly,  only  they 
muH  not  be  allowed  to  overtop  them,,  fo  as  to  keep 
them  from  air :  they  are  alfo  the  beH  nurfes,  becaufe 
where  they  are  pruned  they  never  put  out  another 
branch  ;  and  when  cut  down,  the  roots  die,  and  do  not 
rob  the  ground  by  any  farther  growth. 

A  mixture  of  trees  is  beH  in  any  foil,  and  when  any 
fail,  they  can  be  filled  up  with  trees  that  are  found  to 
thrive  beH.  The  Larch  and  Silver  Fir,  planted  about, 
three  years  old,  thrive  better  than  any  tree,  and  grow 
to  a  great  Hze.  Where  ground  is  unequal,  the  hills 
may  be  covered  with  Larch,  the  hollows  with  Silver 
Firs,  and  the  flat  with  different  mixed  trees. 

Plantations  fhould  be  thinned, whenever  the  branches 
touch.  The  principal  object  is  early  weeding  (thin¬ 
ning).  Many  perfons,  inflead  of  this,  prune  their 
tree's ;  but  this  I  think  ruinous,  as  the  vigor  of  trees 
depends  on  the  limbs. 

In  plantations  about  twenty  years  old,  it  may  be 
neceffary  fometimes  to  grub  the  roots  of  trees  that  are 
too  near ;  but  if  they  are  regularly  thinned,  this  will 
not  be  often  required,  as  the  large  trees,  with  vigorous 
branches,  will  keep  the  underwood  down.  . 

Planting  all  kinds  of  trees,  that  are  intended  to 
Hand,  is  better  than  fowing  them  :  for  trees  from  feeds 
fown  never  grow  fo  well  as  when  they  are  properly 
mixed,  and  planted  in  foils  which  they  thrive  beH  in. 

When  ground  is  better  than  in  the  moors,  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  not  fo  great,  it  fhould  firH  be  ploughed,  and  then 
a  kind  of  fallow  given  it  with  the  break-harrow,  to  de- 
Hroy  the  couch,  and  make  it  as  clean  as  poflible.  A 
little  lime  is  of  great  fervice.  When  the  ground  is  in 
good  order,  plant  it  with  fuch  trees  as  you  choofe  from 
four  to  fix  feet  high,  at  eight  or  ten  feet  diflance.  The 
whole  muH  be  hoed  three  or  four  times  a  year,  during 
fix  or  feven  years.  In  that  time,  fuch  trees  as  can  be 
fpared  may  be  removed  to  other  plantations,  where  they 
are  fheltered;  and  in  about  feven  years  the  plantations 
will  fhade  the  ground,  and  prevent  the  couch  from 
doing  any  injury.  You  will  then  have  'only  to  trans¬ 
plant  or  cut  where  the  trees  are  fo  thick  as  to  inter¬ 
fere. 

Trees  planted  among  furze  or  broom  receive  no  in¬ 
jury  from  them,  but,  if  they  thrive,  foon  get  the  better 
of  them,  particularly  Firs.  Wet  places  fhould  always 
have  drains  to  carry  off  the  water ;  for  although  moiH 
ground  may  be  good  for  fome  trees,  yet  Hagnated  water 
always  injures ;  and  the  couch,  nifties,  &c.  where  water 
is  not  conveyed  away,  are  deftruftive. 

Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  improper  pruning 
of  trees  that  are  intended  to  Hand  for  timber.  No  Fir- 
tree  fhould  ever  be  pruned,  unlefs  to  cut  off  the  branches 
near  the  ground  :  all  other  trees  fhould  be  pruned  with 
a  friendly  hand;  and  only  the  branches  taken  away 
that  rival  the  growth  of  the  trunk ;  in  general,  thefe 
branches  are  near  the  ground. 

Autumn  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  fpring  for  fowing, 
but  lo  as  that  the  frofts  may  be  over  before  the  plants 
appear  above  ground.  The  earth  is  the  beft  preferver 
of  feeds ;  every  feed  which  has  a  bark,  is  beft  preferved 
ln  that :  others  may  be  kept  in  bags  or  boxes,  always 
taking  care  not  to  exclude  them  too  much  from  air. 

.  ^attk  fhould  not  be  permitted  to  pafture  in  planta- 
tions,  fo  long  as  the  branches  of  the  timber  trees  are 
within  reach,  or  any  advantage  is  to  be  got  from  the 
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Mr.  Marfhall  is  copious  upon  the  article  Wood¬ 
lands1.  For  the  purpofe  of  raifing  timber  for  fnip- 
buildino-,  where  crookednefs  is  required,  he  recom¬ 
mends  open  Woods.  He  might  have  added  that 
hedo-e-row  timber  will  alfo  anfvver.  that  purpofe  :  and 
though  crooked  timber  is  wanted  for  knees,  yec  much 
clean  ftraight  Huff  is  required  for  beams,  plank,  &c. 
Where  ftraightnefs :  and  length  of  Hem,  and  clearmcL 
of  grain  are  wanting, clofe  Woods  or  Groves  are  more 
eligible  ;  and  where  Hub- wood  is  the  principal  objeft, 
coppices  unincumbered  with  trees,  are  moft  ad  vile  able. 

Mr.  Marfhall  reconciles  the  difpute  about  fowing 
or  planting,  in  order  to  raife  Woods  in  the  following 
manner.  Where  the  ftrength  of  the  land  lies  imthefub- 
ftratum,  whilft  the  furface  foil  is  imgenial,  by  allfmehns 
fow,  that  the  roots  may  ftrike  deep  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  the  top  foil  is  good,  and  the  bottom-  of  an 
oppofite  quality,  plant,  or  elfe  fow  and  tap  the  young 
plants  as  they  Hand,  to  check  their  downward  tendency, 
and  ftrengthen  their  horizontal  roots.  How  far  this 
theory  may  anfvver  in  practice  I  know  not,  but  1  mult 
own  that  I  have  a  predilection  for  fowing,  or  fettingxhe 
acorn  kfelf,  in  order  to  raife  good  large  timber  forihip- 
building  and  other  great  purpofes.  In  :forefts,..The 
.  bufhes  and  fern  may  be  made  ufe  of  fuccefsfully  for 
rearing  trees  from  the  falling':acorns  and  mad  ;  or 
nature  may  be  aliifted  by ' i n fe r ting  -acorn s  among’ the 
bullies  in  proper  places.  ' 

As  to  the  comparative  expenfe  of lowing  and  plant¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Marfhall  obferves  thattwo  things  are  to  be 
confidered  :  the  actual  expenfe  of  labour  and  other  con¬ 
tingent  matters,  and  the  lofs  of  time-in  the  land  occu¬ 
pied.  With  refpeCl  to  the  former,  fowing  is  beyond 
comparifon  the  cheapeft  method  g  but  in  regard  to  the 
latter,  planting  mayfeemto  have  a  preference  y- for 
the  feed-bed  is  fmall  compared  with  the  ground  to  be 
planted,  and  whilft  that  is  rearing  the  leading  plants, 
this  continues  to  be  applied  to  the  pnrpofefof  hus¬ 
bandry.  However  if  we  confider  the  check  which 
plants  in  general  receive  in  tranfplantation,  and  if  the 
void  fpaces  of  an  infant  Wood  may,  for  feveral years 
after  fowing,  be  Hill  cultivated  to  advantage,  the  pre¬ 
ference  is  evidently  on  the  fide  of  fowing. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  wood  plants,  againfl: 
fteep  hangs,  where  the  plough  cannot  conveniently  be 
ufed,  the  feeds  may  be  fown  at  random,  or  if  plants  be 
put  in,  the  quincunx  manner  will  be  preferable  to  any  : 
but  in  more  level  fituations  the  drill  method  is  the  moll 
eligible,  for  the  fake  of  keeping  the  infant  Wood  dean 
at  the  leaft  expenfe. 

Where  a  confiderable  trad  is  intended  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  Woodland,  the  whole  .  quantity  of:  land 
fhould  be  afeertained,  and  divided  into  annual  lbwings, 
to  be  regulated  by  the  ufes  to  which  the  underwood  is 
to  be  put,  in  order  to  produce  a  regular  fucceffion  of 
annual  falls.  Thefe  muH  be  fenced,  not  only  againft 
cattle  and  fheep,  but  hares  and  rabbets.  The  fort  of 
fence  muH  be  determined  by  the  materials  which  the 
country  affords. 

If  the  foil  be  ftiff,  it  fhould  receive  a  whole  year’s 
fallow,  as  for  wheat ;  if  light,  a  crop  of  turneps  may 
be  taken  :  at  all  events,  it  muft  be  made  perfedly.  clean, 
particularly  from  perennial  root-weeds,  before  the  tree- 
feeds  are  fown.  If  the  fituation  be  moiff,  the  foil 
fhould  be  gathered  into  wide  lands,  not  high,  but  fuf- 
ficiently  round  to  prevent  furface  water  from  lodging 
upon  them. 

Oftober  and  november  are  the  Htteft  months  for 
the  autumnal,  and  march  for  the  fpring  fowing :  but 
attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  feafon,  and  the  Hate  of 
the  foil. 

The  land  being  in  fine  order,  and  the  feafon  favour¬ 
able,  the  whole  furface  fhould  be  fown  with  corn  or 
pulfe  adapted  to  the  feafon  ;  as  wheat  or  rie  in  autumn, 
beans  or  oats  in  fpring.  The  quantity  of  feed  fhould 
be  lefs  than  what  is  commonly  fown  for  a  crop,  in  order 
to  give  a  free  admiflion  of  air. 

The  tree-feeds  muft  then  immediately  be  fown  in 
lines  or  drills  acrofs  the  lands :  acorns  and  nuts  fhould 
be  dibbled  in,  whilft  keys  and  berries  fhould  be  fcatter- 
ed  in  drills,  as  garden  peas  are  ufually  fown. 


k  Yo*nS’s  Annals,  g.  ,0?.  and 
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I  he  diilance  between  the  rows  may  be  a  quarter  of 
a  nature  rod,  that  is  four  feet  one  inch  and  half.  Stakes 
being  driven  at  the  ends  of  thefe,  a  line  is  ftretched  to 
dibble  or  draw  the  drills  by.  If  the  plot  be  extenfive, 
glades  for  the  purpofe  of  roads,  fhould  be  left  at  con¬ 
venient  distances. 

i  he  fpecies  of  underwood  muft  be  determined  by 
the  confumption  or  demand.  The  mod  proper  tree 
for  the fe  open  Woods  is  the  Oak.  The  ufualTpact 
allowed  to  timber  trees  among  underwood  is  thirty 
feet 3  two  rods  or  thirty-three  feet  will  not  be  found 
too  great  a  diflance. 

The  Oak  and  Hazel  rifing  the  firft  year  will  be 
vifible  at  har^eft  3  but  Afn  keys  lying  two  and  fome- 
fcimes  three  years,  their  drills  mufl  have  fome  mark  to 
diftinguifh  them,  to  prevent  their  being  difturbed  in 
ploughing  the  intervals.  If  beans  be  the  crop,  a  few 
oats  may  be  fcattered  among  the  keys  for  this  purpofe, 
or  the  contrary. 

The  crop  fhould  be  reaped,  not  mown,  and  carried 
off  with  all  convenient  care. 

The  fecond  year’s  crop  may  be  potatoes,  cabbages 
or  turneps,  according  to  the  foil.  Or,  if  the  firft  was 
corn,  this  may  be  beans,  and  the  contrary. 

The  tree-drills  rauft  be  kept  perfectly  clean  by 
weeding  and  hand-hoeing. 

In  the  fpring  of  the  third  year,  look  over  the  drills 
of  Oak  and  Hazel,  and  fill  up  vacancies  from  the  parts 
where  plants  are  fuperfluous:  deferring  thofe  of  the 
Afh  to  the  fourth  year. 

If  feedlings  be  wanting  for  laying  into  hedges,  and 
filling  up  corners,  or  if  they  fhould  be  faleable  in  the 
country,  the  fuperfluous  ones  may  be  drawn  out  in  the 
fpring  of  the  third  and  fourth  year,  and  tranfplanted 
into  fome.  vacant  ground. 

The  firft  cutting  fhould  be  timed  by  the  plants 
themf^lves.  Whenever  the  rows  of  Oaks  intended  for 
timber,  are  in  danger  of  being  drawn  up  too  much, 
the  whole  muft  be  cut  down  to  within  a  hand- breadth 
of  the  ground,  except  the  Oaks  intended  for  Hands, 
which  fhould  now  be  fet  out  at  their  proper  diftances,  as 
near  in  a  quincunx  order  as  the  beft  plants  will  allow. 

The  young  Hands  will  require  to  be  more  or  lefs 
pruned  :  the  lower  fide  fhoots  muft  be  taken  oil,  and 
their  heads  reduced,  fo  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
top-heavy.  But  if  the  firft  fall  is  made  in  due  time, 
their  heads  will  want  little  pruning.  In  tranfplanting, 
the  roots  have  frefh  fibres  to  make  3  but  here  they  are 
fully  prepared  to  fend  up  the  neceftary  fupplies,  and  the 
more  top  there  is  to  promote  the  afcent,  the  quicker 
progrefs  the  plants  will  be  enabled  to  make. 

The  firft  fall  therefore  muft  by  no  means  be  deferred 
until  the  plants  be  drawn  up  roo  flender  to  bear  a  well- 
fized  top  3  for  they  will  then  be  apt  to  ftoop  under  the 
weight  of  their  own  leaves,  and  to  be  bowed  to  the 
ground  by  a  fhower  of  fnow.  4 

The  fecond  fall  fhould  be  timed  according  to  the 
ware  which  the  country  calls  for  :  only  the  timber  trees 
muft  not  be  injured  by  being  crowded  by  the  under¬ 
wood  :  rather  than  this  fhould  be  the  cafe,  the  coppice 
wood  muft  be  felled,  even  though  it  fhould  not  have 
reached  its  moft  profitable  ftate. 

After  the  fecond  and  every  fucceeding  fill  of  under¬ 
wood,  the  timber  (lands  fnould  be  gone  over,  their 
leaders  kept  fingle,  and  their  heads  fet  up,  until  the 
llems  have  reached  the  height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  3 
when  their  heads  fhould  be  permitted  to  fpread,  and 
take  their  own  natural  fprm. 

In  railing  a  Wood  againft  a  hang  too  fteep  to  be 
cultivated  with  the  common  plough,  after  the  wood- 
feeds  are  fown  3  but  which  may  be  fallowed  and  brought 
into  proper  tilth  by  the  turn-wrefl  plough  :  the  planter 
has  his  choice,  to  fowr,  to  put  in  feedlings,  or  tranf¬ 
planted  trees.  In  the  firft,  the  expenfe  of  cleaning  by 
hand  will  fall  heavy  3  and  in  the  laft,  the  labour  of  the 
nurfery  will  not  be  lefs  burdenfome.  The  middle  path 
therefore  is  moft  advileable. 

The  feedling  plants  may  remain  until  the  third  year 
in  the  feed-bed  5  by  which  time  they  will  have  acquired 
Sufficient  ftrength  to  ftruggle  with  the  lower  order  of 
Weeds.  They  may  be  fet  irregularly  or  in  drills.:  and 
acorns  may  be  dibbled  in  among  them  to  infure  fuccefs. 
\i>L.  II; 
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If  the  hang  is.  fo  very  fteep  or  fo  ftrong,  that  even 
the  turn-wreft  plough  cannot  be  ufed,  feedling  plants, 
and  acorns  or  other  tree-feeds  may  be  put  in,  without 
any  previous  preparation,  except  that  of  clearing  away 
buffies,  and  burning  oft'  the  weeds  and  rough  grafs. 
In  this  cafe,  the  number  of  plants,  and  the  quantity  of 
acorns,  fhould  be  greater  than  when  the  ground  has 
been  prepared  by  a  fallow. 

In  the  fouthern  counties,  Mr.  Marfhall  fays,  he  has 
feen  the  Oak  rife  fortuitoufly,  or  with  little  affiftance 
of  the  woodman,  to  timber  of  the  firft  quality.  In  the 
midland  counties,  he  has  examined  Oak  Woods  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  which  were  propagated  by  fowing  acorns 
with  arable  crops,  or  by  fetting  them  in  the  turf  of 
grafs  land,  and  leaving  the  young  plants  to  nature  ; 
and  this  with  good  fuccefs.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  he  has  obferved  mountainous  diftridts  covered 
with  planted  trees  of  various  ages  and  fpecies  5  and  this 
too  with  a  fuccefs,  which,  feeing  the  inaccurate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  frequently  put  in,  and  the  negledl 
they  afterwards  experience,  is  almoft  incredible.  Never- 
thelels  he  ftill  remains  an  advocate  for  the  pradlice  of 
treating  young  Woods  as  nurfery  grounds  3  becaufe  by 
keeping  the  foil  in  a  ftate  of  tilth,  and  free  from  weeds, 
much  time  is  gained  in  their  early  growth,  and  a  ftrong 
vigorous  habit  is  given  to  the  youthful  plants  5  and 
becaufe  a  favourable  opportunity  is  thus  obtained  for 
removing  fupernumerary  plants  for  fale,  or  for  other 
plots  of  planting,  or  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  parts  too 
thinly  flocked. 

In  planting  Woods  without  underwood,  which  Mr. 
Marfhall  calls  Timber  Groves,  not  only  the  Oak,  but 
any  other  trees  adapted  to  the  foil  may  be  introduced, 
as  the  Cheftnut,  the  Walnut,  the  Afh,  the  Elm,  the 
Beech,  the  Cherry,  the  Larch  5  and  of  aquatics,  the 
Poplars,  the  Willow  and  the  Alder. 

The  Elm,  Cheftnut,  Walnut  and  Cherry  require  a 
good  foil  and  mild  fituation  3  the  aquatics  of  courfe 
will  be  confined  to  moift  low  grounds  3  the  Beech  and 
Larch  will  thrive  in  bleak  barren  places  3  whilft  the 
Oak  and  Afh  can  accommodate  themfelves  to  almoft 
any  foil  or  fituation  3  though  they  feldom  rife  to  profit 
on  bleak  and  barren  fites. 

The  Scotch  Fir  is  properly  a  mountain  tree,  and 
ought  only  to  be  planted  on  bleak  and  barren  heights, 
and  even  there  the  Larch  is  found  to  outbrave  it.  In 
better  foils  and  milder  fituations,  the  wood  is  worth 
little,  and  it  is  unfit  to  be  affociated  with  other  tim¬ 
ber  trees :  it  fhould  therefore  only  be  introduced  in 
ornamental  feenery,  or  as  a  nurfe  for  more  valuable 
timber. 

Mr.  Lambert,  in  his  elaborate  and  fplendid  work 
on  the  genus  Pinus,  fays,  it  is  furprizing  that  this  fpecies 
is  not  more  cultivated  in  wafte  grounds,  as  the  few 
planted  on  Bagfhot  and  Hounflow  heaths,  &c.  fucceed 
fo  well.  Mr.  Davis,  in  the  fame  book,  affirms  that 
the  Scotch  Fir  raifed  in  England  is  equal  to  the  foreign 
in  weight  and  durability,,  but  is  feldom  fo  fine  in  the 
grain,  and  has  a  greater  quantity  of  fap  owing  to  its 
rapid  growth,  occafioned  either  by  the  fuperior  ftrength 
of  the  land,  or  by  being  planted  at  greater  diftances,  or 
both.  But  the  quality  is  fufficientiy  fimilar  to  afeer- 
tain  that  they  are  the  fame  fpecies.  A  foot  fquare  of  this 
wood,  englifh  growth,  and  moderately  dry,  will  weigh 
fifty-one  3  and  a  foot  of  Oak  not  much  more  than  fix:y- 
one.  A  tree  one  hundred  years  old  may  meafure  four 
loads,  or  two  hundred  feet,  and  is  fairly  worth  fifteen 
pounds.  Land  planted  with  Scotch  Firs  eight  feet  and 
a  quarter  apart,  or  fix  hundred  and  forty  to  an  acre, 
will  pay  ten  per  cent  compound  intereft,  fuppofing 
very  poor  land  at  three  (hillings  an  acre,  worth  about 
four  pounds  in  fee,  and  the  planting  to  coft  fix  pounds 
more.  In  twenty-eight  years  ten  pounds  at  compound 
intereft  will  be  forty  pounds,  and  in  that  period  the 
trees,  at  only  two  and  fixpence  each,  will  be  worth 
eighty  pounds. 

Spruce  Firs,  according  to  Mr.  Davis  are  perhaps 
next  in  value  to  Scotch  Fir,  and  what  is  remarkable, 
thofe  grown  in  England  are  fuperior  to  any  imported. 
Not  being  hurt  by  knots,  it  is  the  better  for  rapid 
growth,  and  the  deal  is  the  handfomcr.  It  does  not 
grow  well  in  expofed  fituations,  but  lofts  its  fide 
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,  ,  .  Uf. Comes  mofly,  and  dies  :  if  planted  too 

)lofe  i  never  rifts  to  any  fize.  Mr  Miller  fays  they 
n  n  hr  fee  eighteen  or  twenty  feetafunder.  Nothing 
r  be  «  p  leafing  to  the  ey'e  than  Hne  SP»c. 
Fir.  feathered  down  to  the  ground,  Icattered  ovc 
carpet  of  grafs  cropped  clofe  by  Iheep;  as  maybe 

SUverC,  dr  o' moft  tautiful  in  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  all  the  genus,  either  >'oun|  °' hunA-ed 
- f  “erthaii either igh, 

twelve  or'thirteen  feet  round,  and  contains  at  le^ .  fix 
mds  of  timber,  worth  about  fifteen  pounds.  The  V\  ood 
is  more  open  than  the  Spruce,  and  therefore  fhould  be 
ufed  in  large  fcantlings,  where  its  ftrength  and  tot 
nefs  render  it  a  valuable  wood,  particularly  for  beams  j 
1  g-t  care  mull  be  taken  that  the  ends  are  ry  and 
accefhble  to  air.  I  have  experienced  what  Mil  er  fays 
to  be  true,  that  the  young  flioots  are  often  kil.ed  y 

pIThe  Weymouth  Pine  is  (till  lighter  and  more  open 
in  the  grain.  Its  principal  ufe_  is  for  mails  o  jips^ 
for  which  its  toughnefs  makes  it  proper.  It  m  h  J 
ftrong  land  well  fheltered,  get  to  four  or  five  loads 
in  one  hundred  years,  worth  eight  or  ten  pounds.  In 
America  this  tree  attains  two  hundred  feet  in  hei  . 
It  does  beft  here  in  fheltered  crevices  and  recefies  of 


in°MrtaDavis  remarks,  that  it  is  a  miflake  to  fuppofe 
that  Fir  trees  fhould  be  cut  in  fummer,  becaufe  the  lap  is 
then  afloat;  whereas  they  fhould  always  be  cut  when  the 
fan  is  ilagnant,  namely  in  winter.  Fir  cut  in  fummer 
will  become  full  of  mufhrooms  in  twelve  months  after. 

Mr  Davis  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fully  aware 
of  the  Value  of  Larch,  which  is  now  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged.  See  our  article  Pinus  Larix. 

The  Oak,  Afh,  coarfe -leaved  Elm,  Beech,  L  he  li¬ 
mit,  Walnut  and  Cherry,  may  be  raifed  in  drills,  in  the 
manner  already  prelcribed,  except  in  the  method  of 
training.  The  Pines  being  of  a  hazardous  nature,  when 
in  their  infant  ftate,  it  is  advifeable  to  raife  them  in  feed- 
beds,  and  fet  them  out  as  feedling  plants.  I  he  fine¬ 
leaved  Elm  mull  be  railed  from  layers,  and  the  aqua¬ 
tics  from  lets  or  cuttings.  _  .  * 

When  Grove-timber  is  raifed  by  lowing  m  drills  ; 
if  feedling  plants  be  wanted,  the  rows  may  be  thinned 
the  thirdVnd  fourth  years,  until  the  remaining  plants 
Hand  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  apart.  This  done, 
nothing  will  be  requifite,  until  fome  kind  of  ware  can 
be  cut  out,  as  edders,  hoops,  flakes,  &c. 

In  this  ft  age  of  growth,  the  rows  fhould  be  gone 
over  every  winter,  and  all  the  underling  plants  cut  out, 
within  the  ground,  if  practicable,  which  will  in  general 
kill  the  roots,  and  lave  the  expenfe  of  grubbing.  It 
the  remaining  plants  are  not  already  too  much  crouded, 
thofe  which  yet  ftruggle  for  the  light  ought  to  be  left, 
to  aftift  in  drawing  up,  with  greater  certainty,  thole 
which  have  gained  the  afcendancy. 

This  conduct  fhould  be  obferved,  from  the  time  of 
the  firft  cutting,  until  the  trees  are  fet  out,  at  diftances 
beft  fuited  to  their  refpective  natures,  and  according 
to  the  accidental  tendency  which  they  happened  to 
take  in  rifing. 

The  thinning  of  a  timber  Grove  fhould  be  directed 
by  the  ftrength  of  the  plants,  and  the  uniformity  of  the 
canopy,  taken  jointly.  The  woodman’s  eye  ought 
therefore  to  be  directed  towards  the  tops,  rather  than 
to  the  roots  of  his  trees. 

If  the  Grove  be  thinned  too  fall,  its  upward  growth 
will  be  checked,  and  the  length  of  the  Item  curtailed : 
if  on  the  other  hand  the  thinning  be  neglected,  or  be 
performed  too  leifurely,  the  plants  will  be  rendered  too 
(lender,  and  thereby  become  liable  to  lafh  each  other 
with  every  blafl  of  wind.  This  evil  is  called  whip¬ 
ping  of  tops,  and  many  fine  Groves  have  been  very 
materially  injured  by  it.  Whenever  two. trees  are  feen 
to  be  engaged  in  this  conflict,  one  of  them  fliould  be 
taken  down  without  lofs  of  time. 

If  the  thinning  be  conducted  with  judgement,  little 
pruning  will  be  neceffary  ;  l'ome  however  will  be  found 
requifite  :  ftrong  maker  plants  are  liable  to  throw  out 
fide  branches,  to  the  annoyance  of  their  neighbours i 
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they  fliould  be  taken  off  in  time,  and  all  dead  branches 
removed,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Pine  tribe;  otherwife 
the  heart  of  the  timber  will  be  rendered  coarfe,  knotty, 
and  of  a  bad  quality.  The  leaders  fhould  alfo  have 
due  attention  paid  to  them;  particularly  if  a  group 
of  foul-headed  plants  happen  to  fall  together ;  for  m 
this  cafe,  if  nature  be  not  afiifted,  a  timber  tree  will, 

in  the  end,  be  wanted.  _  ,  ,  , 

This  method  of  training  holds  good,  whether  the 
Grove  be  raifed  from  feeds,  or  from  feedling  or  other 
plants :  and  whether  thefe  be  arranged  in  drills,  or  fet 
promifeuoufly ;  provided  the  body  of  the  Grove  be 

formed  of  one  fort  of  timber  tree. 

With  regard  to  mifcellaneous  Groves,  fo  many  evil 
effeds  arifcT  from  injudicious  mixtures  of  timber  trees, 
that  it  feems  beft  to  condemn  them  at  once.  It  may 
be  faid,  however,  that  by  affociating  trees  of  different 
natures,  the  foil  will  be  made  the  moft  of;  that  the  Afh, 
for  inftance,  will  thrive  after  the  Oak,  and  the  Oak 
after  the  Afh,  in  a  more  profitable  manner  than  either 
would,  if  propagated  repeatedly  upon  the  fame  fpof. 

This  leads  to  an  improvement  in  the  method  of 
raifing  a  Grove  of  Oaks  ;  and  the  fame  method  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  anv  other  fpecies  of  tree.  Inftead  of  fow- 
intr  every  drill  with  acorns,  let  every  fecond  .drill  be 
l'own  with  the  feeds  of  fome  other  tree,  Afh  for  inftance . 
its  feeds  are  eaftly  procured,  and  as  underwood,  no  tree 
is  applicable  to  fo  many  ufeful  purposes. 

In  this  cafe,  the  method  of  training  is  nearly  the  fame 
as  that  already  deferibed,  except  that  the  Afh  muff 
be  made  fubfervient  to  the  Oak  :  if  the  former  fhould 
rife  too  fall,  it  mull  be  cut  down  to  the  Hub,  as  under¬ 
wood  ;  if  afhen  Hands  be  left  to  draw  up  the  young 
Oaks,  they  muft  be  lopt,  or  taken  down,  the  moment 
they  afpire  to  a  fupenonty,  or  give  the  neighbouring 

plants  an  improper  tendency.  1 

When  the  Oaks  have  acquired  a  fufficient  length  of 
ftem,  and  have  made  good  their  canopy,  the  affiftance 
of  the  Afhes  will  be  no  longer  wanted  ;  nor  will  they 
be  any  longer  valuable  as  underwood  ;  they  ought 
therefore  to  be  entirely  removed  :  and  if  their  roots  be 
grubbed  up,  the  Oaks  will  receive  at  once  a  frefh  fop- 
ply  of  air  and  pafturage. 

In  bleak  fituations  a  quicker  growing  and  better  feath¬ 
ered  plant  than  the  Afh,  affords  more  valuable  pro¬ 
tection  :  the  Scotch  Fir,  kept  under  due  fubje’fhon, 
is  eligible  in  this  cafe.  Furze  is  fometimes  made  trie 
of  for  this  purpofe ;  but  the  broom  is  better,  as  being 
lefs  offenfive,  and  at  the  fame  time  more  efficacious. 
Its  feeds  are  readily  procured  ;  its  growth  is  rapid  ;  it 
will  brave  the  bleakeft  afpet ;  and  the  natural  foftnefs 
of  its  foliage  renders  it  inoffenfive  to  work  among. 

There  is^one  circumftance  obfervable  in  raifing  Oaks 
from  feed  :  that  it  fliould  not  be  attempted  when  acorns 
are  not  abundant,  becaufe  it  will  then  be  difficult  to 
preferve  them  from  vermin.  In  a  plentiful  year,  when 
every  Wood  and  hedge-row  is  flrewed  with  acorns, 
thofe  which  are  lodged  in  the  foil  are  lefs  liable  to  their 
ravages.  The  greater  quantity  alfo  there  is  fown,  the 
lefs  will  be  the  hazard  :  and  for  a  fimilar  reafon  it  may 
be  prudent  to  fow  the  margins  of  the  held  thicker 
than  the  area,  where  fewer  enemies  may  be  expedled. 

In  railing  a  Coppice,  the  fitft  bufinefs  is  to  fet  out 
the  plants  of  proper  diftances,  where  they  are  too 
thick,  and  to  fill  up  the  vacant  fpaces  with  the  fuper- 

numerary  plants.  ..... 

Something  may  alfo  be  afterwards  done  by  judicious 
thinning.  Where  the  demand  of  the  country  Calls  for 
the  larger  articles  of  eoppi.ee  ware,  many  flakes,  bind¬ 
ing-rods,  &c.  may  be  cut  out,  with  advantage  to  the 
free-fhooting  plants,  left  to  grow  up,  to  fupply  the 
markets  of  the  diftridt ;  which  will  ever  determine  the 
fpecies  of  coppice  wood. 

The  Kentifh  cpppices,  particularly  about  Maidftone, 
beino-  raifed  for  the  purpofe  of  hop-poles,  are  chiefly 
of  Afh  and  Cheftnut.  They  are  generally  cultivated 
in  rows ;  the  intervals,  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds 
and  the  foil  mellows  are  thickly  covered  with  hop- 
binds,  which  when  they  are  fufficientlv  tender,  are  dug 
under  as  manure.  Furze,  broom  or  rough  bufhes 
might  be  ufed  for  the  fame  purpofe  A 


»  Marlhall’s  Planting,  i,  148 — 1-82. 
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The  decreafe  of  Wood  in  this  ifland  has  lately  ex¬ 
cited  a  considerable  alarm,  from  the  fear  efpecialiy  that 
there  will  foon  be  a  great  fcarcity  of  large  Oak  timber 
for  naval  purpoles. 

Britain,  like  every  other  country  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  trees,  is  deferibed  in  the  earlieft  account  of  it,  to 
have  been  covered  with  wood:  and  even  when  domef- 
day  book  was  compiled,  the  woods  were  fo  hlifnercus 
and  extenfive,  as  to  be  valued,  not  by  the  quantity  of 
timber,  but  by  the  number  of  Twine  which  the  acorns 
and  malt  could  maintain. 

Four  hundred  years  after  this,  in  the  time  of  king 
Edward  the  fourth,  an  eminent  writer  fays,  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  even  then  an  overgrown  country  n. 

The  firft  attack  made  upon  foreft  trees,  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  confequence,  was  in  the  twenty-feventh  year  of 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  eighth,  when  that  monarch 
feized  upon  the  church  lands.  But  this  did  not  bring 
with  it  any  pernicious  confequences,  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  being  then  flocked  with  all  kinds  of  timber  trees, 

efpecialiy  the  Oak°*  _  • 

From  the  time  of  Henry  the  eighth,  the  comump 
tion  of  Oak  timber  was  continually  increafing,  not  only 
in  confequence  of  the  extenfion  of  commerce,  and  o 
great  additions  to  the  royal  navy,  but  became  it  was 
made  more  uie  of  in  building  houles.  I 

Holinfhed,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elila- 
beth,  fays,  that  in  times  pad,  men  were  contented  to 
dwell  in  houfes  budded  of  Sallow,  Willow,  &c.do  that 
the  ufe  of  Oak  was,  in  a  manner,  dedicated  wholly  unto 
churches*  religious  houfes,  princes  palaces,  naviga 
tion,  tec.  but  now  nothing  but  Oak  is  any  where  re¬ 
garded. 

After  this,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  tint,  it 
appears  that  there  was  great  (lore  of  timbei,  more 
than  prooortioned  to  the  demand.  For  on  a  furvey 
of  the  royal  forefts,  &c.  in  1608,'  we  find  that  a  great 
part  of  what  was  then  intended  to  be  fold,  remarried  a 

confiderable  time  undifpofed  ofp. 

During  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  king  Charles  the 
firft,  and  all  the  time  of  the  interregnum,  the  royal 
Forefts,  as  well  as  the  Woods  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
buffered  much,  fo  that  many  extenfive  forefts  had,  in  a 
few  years,  hardly  any  memorial  left  of  then  exiuexicc 
but  their  names.  From  that  period  to  the  prcfeni 
there  is  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  perions  appointed 
to  the  fuperintendance  of  the  royal  forefts  and  chafes 
have  not  always  ftridlly  attended  to  their  charge.  But  b 
they  had,  the  various  rights  claimed  by  numerous  perfons 
upon  them,  have  made  it  next  to  impoffible  that  there 
fhould  be  a  proper  fucceffion  of  good  large  timber  fie  j 
for  naval  purpofes.  This  lots  would  not  have  operated 
fo  feverely,  had  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry  been 
as  felicitous  to  plant  with  judgement,  as  to  cut  down 
their  Woods.  This  refledtion  indeed  fhould  be  mart 
with  fome  limitation  :  the  publication  of  Mr.  Et  clyn  s 
Silva  in  1664,  raifed  a  great  fpiric  ot  planting,  and  in 
his  dedication  to  king  Charles  the  fecond  in  1670,  that 
ocntleman  obferves,  that  he  needs  not  acquaint  the  king, 
how  many  millions  of  timber  trees  have  been  planted 
in  his  dominions,  at  the  inftigation,  and  by  the  foie 
direction  of  that  work.  The  government  at  that  time, 
alarmed  by  the  devaftation  which  had  been  committed 
during  the  civil  war,  gave  great  attention  to  the  increak 
and  prefervation  of  timber  in  the  royal  forefts,  parti 
cularly  the  foreft  of  Dean  ;  and  as  it  is  generally  allow¬ 
ed  that  Oak  trees,  to  grow  to  a  fize  fit  for  the  navy, 
require  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  quality  of  the  foil,  it  is  probable  that  the 
vaft  quantities  of  great  timber  confumed  by  our  navy, 
during  the  prefent  reign,  were  in  great  part  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  thefe  plantations,  or  private  property  in  many 
parts  of  England,  as  well  as  m  the  royal  forefts. 
Unfortunately  the  fpirit  and  attention  which  then  pre 
vailed  did  not  continue  ;  and  that  We  being  now 
nearly  exhaufted,  the  quantity  of  timber  required  for 
the  fupply  of  our  navy  will  not  be  eafily  be  found  11 

SereralThoufand  acres  indeed  of  wade  land  have, 

»  Eleventh  report  of  commiffioners,  1792-  0  Hunter  m  Evelyn 
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within  thirty  or  forty  years  been  planted  for  the  bene 
fit  of  the  riling  generation.  The  Society  of  Arts,  tec 
eftablifr.ed  in  1753,  have  greatly  contributed,  by  their 
honorary  and  pecuniary-  rewards,  to  reftore  the  fpirit 
for  planting.  The  repfiblication  of  Mr.  Evelyn’s  Silva, 
in, a  lplendid  manner  by  Dr.  Hunter,  has  doubtlefs  con¬ 
tributed  to  that  deftreable  end. 

The  following  flietch  from  the  eleventh  report  of  the 
commifiioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  the  woods,  forefts,  &c.  of  the  crown, 
publiftied  in  1792  from  the  Tran  factions  of  the  Society 
inftituted  at  London,  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts* 
Manufactures  and  Commerce  ;  and  from  the  reports 
Or  gefietal  view  of  the  feveral  counties  of  Great  Britain, 
drawn  up  for  the  confideracion  of  the  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  from  1793  to  1797,  will  give  lome  idea  of  the 
ftate  of  our  Woods  and  timber,  both  prefent  and  in  ex¬ 
pectation,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century; 

By  the  anfvvers  to  queftions  fent  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  the  land  revenue  to  the  chairmen  of  the 
general  quarter  feffions  of  the  feveral  counties  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  large 
Oak  timber  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  is  every  where 
dhtiinifhed  within  memory,  and  very  much  fo  in  many 
places,  both  in  Woods  and  hedge-rows  :  that  much 
more  land  has  been  grubbed  and  converted  to  tillage, 
than  has  been  newly  planted  ;  that  few  of  the  planta¬ 
tions  which  ha$e  been  lately  made  are  of  Oak,  or 
likely  to  become  of  any  ufe  to  the  navy  ;  but  of  Larch, 
Fir,  and  .mixt  trees,  preferred  for  their  quick  growth, 
or  planted  rather  for  ornament  than  ufe  ;  that  on  wafte 
and  commonable  lands  there  is  little  timber  or  any 
value,  and  that  where  there  is  any,  great  depredations 
and  wade  are  committed  on  them. 

It  will  be  a  pleafure  to  record  the  names  of  many 
patriotic  perfons,  both  among  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
who  have  ftre’nuoufly  exerted  themfelves  to  remedy  in 
fome  degree  the  increafing  fcarcity  of  timber. 

Bedfordshire. 

There  are  many  Woods,  chiefly  of  Oak,  mixed  with 
underwood  in  this  county,  but  of  no  very  great  extent* 
there  is  however  a  fufficient  fupply  of  timber  for  the  com¬ 
mon  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  deal  being  now  fo 
generally  ufed  in  building;  but  underwood  becomes 
rather  fcarce :  perhaps  as  there  have  been  fo  many  inclo- 
fures  lately,  in  twenty  years  they  may  fupply  in  fome 
meafure  that  deficiency.  There  feems  to  be  a  prejudice 
againft  planting  trees  in  the  hedge-rows  of  new^  in- 
clofures.  I  have  planted  many,  and  fome  thoufands 
of  various  trees,  as  belts,  and  in  corners  for  fhelters. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  and  lord  Oflfory  have  many  fine 
trees  ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  confiderable  planta-' 
tions  in  this  county  *  where  indeed  almoft  all  the  land 
is  -well  adapted  either  to  corn  or  pafture.  1  he  earl 
of  Upper  Oflfory  has  planted  fixty  acres  of  fandy  heath 
with  Oaks,  Cheftnut,  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Birch,  Syca¬ 
more,  Larch,  Spruce,  Aft),  Poplar,  Alder,  and  Wil¬ 
low.  Francis  Moore,  Efq.  planted  two  acres  at  Afp- 
ley  Guife  with  Firs,  and  twenty  acres  at  Wavendon  in 
Bucks,  which  fee.  Large  plantations  of  Firs,  &c. 
have  been  made  about  Sandy. 

Berkshire. 

The  Woods  in  this  county  have  not  yet  been  fo  far 
cleared  in  the  diftant  parts,  but  that  there  is  ftill  timber 
to  fupply  domeftic  wants.  Edward  Loveden  Loveden, 
Efq.  made  a  plantation  of  fixty-three  thoufand  Alh 
trees,  on  upwards  of  feven  acres,  at  Bulcot,  near  Far- 
ringdon. 

Buckinghamshire. 

From  Marlow  to  Fingeft,  and  through' that  fpace 
which  is  bounded  by  the  road  from  London  fo  Oxford 
S.  and  by  the  Thames  N.  one  fixth  part  of  the  land  is 
covered  with  Beech  Woods ;  which  require  but  little 
attention,  as  the  old  trees  flied  a  fufEcient  quantity 
of  feed  to  keep  the  Wood  conftantly  full  of  young 
plants. 

In  the  parilh  of  Wycombe,  there  are  leven  hundred 
acres  of  common  Beech  woodland.  William  Lee 

Antonie,  Efq.  has  very  confiderable  Beech  Woods  in 

Little 
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Little  Marlow,  Medmenham,  &c.  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  In  the  parifh  of  Amerfham  are  Woods  of 
fine  Beech ;  and  in  the  beautiful  park  of  William 
Drake,  Efq.  there  is  a  variety  of  thriving  timber. 
Thefe  are  all  chiefly  on  chalk,  and  land  not  very  fit  for 
the  plough. 

The  heaths  in  the  pariflies  of  Wavendon  and  Brick- 
hill,  which  formerly  were  covered  with  fhort  heath, 
were  inclofed  and  planted  with  Scotch  Firs  and  other 
timber  trees  by  colonel  Moore  of  Egginton.  r\  hey 
are  now  in  a  thriving  ftate,  and  have  made  thefe  bar¬ 
ren  tradts  of  greater  value  than  any  of  the  farming 
land  in  the  fame  neighbourhood.  They  are  in  the 
pofieffion  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  has  cut  rides 
through  them. 

Waddon  Chafe,  containing  twenty-twd  thoufand 
acres,  is  divided  into  feveral  Coppices,  which  are  fhut 
up  for  nine  years  and  then  laid  open  for  twelve.  The 
produce,  under  thefe  circumftances,  cannot  be  eftimated 
at  above  three  fhillings  an  acre ;  but  if  it  were  inclofed, 
and  the  underwood  preferved  and  encouraged,  it  would 
yield  a  profit  of  fixteen  fhillings  an  acre,  befides  pro¬ 
viding  a  valuable  fupply  of  Oak  and  other  timber  ; 
large  flicks  of  which  have  been  fold  from  this  Chafe 
for  ten  pounds  each  :  but  from  the  cuftom  of  the  deer 
and  commoners  cattle  being  fuffered  to  depafture  there¬ 
on  without  limit,  the  young  timber  is  totally  deflroyed, 
and  the  underwood  much  damaged r. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The  quantity  of  timber  growing  in  this  county  is 
fmall,  except  in  the  parishes  adjoining  to  Eflex  and 
Suffolk  on  the  fouth-eafl,  and  to  Hertfordlhire  and 
Bedfordfhire  on  the  fouth-weft. 

In  one  parifh  three  thoufand  trees  were  bought  in 
1791  for  the  dock-yards,  and  no  likelihood  of  any  fup¬ 
ply  for  them.  And  in  many  Woods  great  timber  trees 
have  been  cut  down  to  encourage  the  growth  of  under¬ 
wood,  both  on  account  of  the  increafed  price  and  quick 
return.  Few  inclofures  of  commons  have  taken  place, 
but  if  they  fhould,  fo  little  encouragement  is  given  for 
railing  Oak  timber,  that  there  is  little  probability  of 
much .  being  planted  s.  Lately  many  parifhes  have 
been  inclofed,  and  fome  plantations  of  mixed  trees 
have  been  made  near  Cambridge. 


Chester. 

Timber  diminifhed,  but  perhaps  lefs  in  Woods  than 
in  other  places.  The  improvement  of  roads  and  canals 
has  occasioned  much  timber  to  be  carried  to  the  dock¬ 
yards  ;  but  this  county  is  not  deftitute  of  it  in  any  parts 
where  timber  thrives  well.  Theconfumptionof  Oak  tim 
ber  for  building,  &c.  is  diminifhed,  principally  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  importation  of  Deal  timber  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  which  is  carried  to  moft  parts  of  this  county,  at  a 
fmall  expenfe,  by  canals.  There  are  few  underwoods. 
Oak  is  ftill  much  planted,  and  often  with  other  trees, 
which  are  frequently  cut  out  to  make  room  for  the  Oaks*. 
There  is  abundance  of  Oak  in  the  hedge-rows,  particu 
larly  on  the  Lancafhire  fide,  to  a  degree  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  detrimental  to  the  farms.  Some  gentlemen 
of  large  property  have  paid  great  attention  to  planting 
and  have  confiderable  plantations  of  young  thriving 
tim  er  upon  their  eftates,  but  quick-growing  or  orna¬ 
mental  trees  have  been  chiefly  planted,  and  the  Oak 
has  been  too  much  negledled  \ 

uj? is  a  Iar§e  trad  of  land  entirely 
bare  of  Wood,  and  apparently  not  very  favourable  to 
the  growth  ot  it.  .  Nicholas  Afhton,  however,  of  Wool- 

^  Llveyd0J?  .in  1 7 95  Planted  133  acres 
*37  ofo  fm00r  rnd,  .adJoimng  to  the  fore  ft,  with 
Afh’-  4i«  rhlch  l6>200  were  Oaks;  4,800 

60  f£eCti  J’200  Elmi  242,6oo  Scotch 
and*  1,200  Willow^ *  6°°Aldcri  ^>000  Sycamore; 


Cornwall. 

coStv^thi"  eener,al  2?  not  abound  with  timber  in 
7 '  the  &rowtl1  of  it  any  where  is  very  partial, 


'  View  ef  Bucks.  i79+.  p 
*  Idem,  ibid, 

s 


s  Eleventh  report,  app,  N°ii. 
^  Report  p.  25. 
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the  county  by  no  means  abounds  with  timber  fit  for* 
naval  ufes.  What  plantations  have  been  made  are 
for  the  ornament  of  gentlemens’  feats.  There  are  few 
commonable  Woods,  and  what  there  are  belong  to  the 
dutchy  of  Cornwall.  Coppices  that  fold  forty  years 
ago  from  5I.  to  iol.  the  acre,  now  bring  from  12I.  to 

1 81. 

At  Trevetho,  Mr.  Praed  lias  taken  much  pains  to 
raife  plantations,  where  they  are  expofed  both  to  S.  W. 
and  N.  winds.  He  plants  the  Pinafter,  which  though 
not  a  valuable  Wood,  nor  of  a  beautiful  form,  he  has 
found  to  Land  the  fea  air  furprifingly.  He  places  it 
on  the  higheft  parts,  and  very  thick  in  the  outer  rows 
of  his  plantations ;  and  within  he  plants  Oak,  Afh, 
Elm,  Plane,  &c.  He  fometimes  alfo  makes  large 
groves  entirely  of  Pinafter,  and  when  they  are  grown 
to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet,  he  cuts  down 
the  inner  ones,  and  plants  foreft  trees  of  large  growth. 
He  has  found  that  fowing  the  feed  of  the  Pinafter  in 
fpring  does  not  anfwer;"he  therefore  fows  them  in 
june,  when  the  cones  naturally  drop  their  feeds. 

Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  has  alfo  planted  ninety-three 
acres  with  a  great  variety  of  Foreft  trees  at  Clowance, 
where  there  is  alfo  a  great  quantity  of  fine  old  trees, 
planted  by  his  father  and  grandfather,  who  intro¬ 
duced  the  beautiful  eaftern  Plane  into  the  county,  and 
which  is  here  of  a  very  large  fize.  Sir  John  has  alfo 
planted  the  Pinafter  at  St.  Michael’s  mount,  and  it 
flourifhes  well,  although  expofed  in  winter  even  to  the 
fpray  of  the  fea.  At  Godolphin  there  is  a  very  ancient 
plantation  near  the  houfe,  and  indeed  there  are  others 
in  fo  many  places,  that  it  is  obvious  it  is  not  owing 
ekher  to  foil  or  climate,  that  there  are  fo  few  trees  in 
Cornwall  x, 

Cumberland. 

This  county  is  far  from  being  well  wooded.  The 
banks  of  the  river  Caldew  have  the  largeft  proportion 
of  old  Oak  timber.  It  does  not  feem  to  be  fuffered  to 
attain  a  fufficient  age  for" the  purpofes  of  fliip-building. 
A  Wood  near  Weft  Ward  was  felling  (in  1794)  of 
more  than  two  hundred  acres,  that  was  little  more  than 
thirty  years  old ;  the  whole  was  cut  away,  without 
leaving  any  to  ftand. 

Lately  many  plantations  have  been  made  near  gen¬ 
tlemens’  feats,  which  Ihow,  by  their  vigorous  growth, 
how  well  adapted  the  greateft  part  of  this  county  is  for 
the  production  of  Wood.  Lord  Muncafter’s  extenfive 
and  thriving  plantations  near  Ravenglafs,  fhow  that  the 
country  along  the  coaft  need  not  be  naked7.  Mr. 
rlhomas  Gaitfkili,  of  Little  Braithwait,  planted  in  1791, 
on  fifteen  acres,  43,300  Larches. 

Derbyshire. 

k  ' 

Large  Oak  timber  greatly  diminifhed,  and  not  much 
now  left,  ^either  in  Woods  or  hedge-rows,  the  grub¬ 
bing  of  w'hich  is  common.  In  the  few  Woods  which 
remain,  called  Spring  Woods,  the  fall  is  from  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  growth  ;  upon  every  acre  are  then  left 
a  certain  number  of  trees  fixty,  forty  and  twenty  years 
old,  a  proportion  of  which  is  cut  every  fall.  But  the 
prevalent  idea  is,  that  it  anfwers  better  to  cut  down  the 
young  Wood  for  country  ufes,  than  to  let  it  grow  into 
timber.  _  Though  a  very  large  quantity  of  Deal  is 
brought  in  by  canals,  fcarcely  any  Oak  timber  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  carried  out ;  partly  owing  to  the  fcarcity 
of  it,  partly  to  the  demand,  in  preference  to  deal,  in  that 
part  of  the  county  where  limeftone  is  the  only  mate¬ 
rial  for  building.  The  price  of  Oak  timber  has 
doubled  within  forty  years,  owing  to  the  decreafe  of 
Woods,  and  the  alteration  in  the  mode  of  farming,  from 
fheep-tvalks  to  dairy  and  tillage,  which  require  large 
expenffve  buildings,  in  which  Oak  only,  and  fome  of 
a  large  fcantling,  muft  be  ufed ;  any  other  Wood  but 
that  decaying  quickly,  on  account  of  the  porous  damp 
quality  of  the  limeftone. 

Little  or  no  land  is  newly  planted,  except  for  orna¬ 
ment.  Much  Oak  was  formerly  growing  in  almofl; 
every  parilh,  where  there  are  large  fields  called  ftill  the 
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Wood.  The  county  hall  at  Derby  was  built  with  fixty- 
three  large  Oaks  from  Fofton  Woods,  where  there  now 
remains  only  the  appearance  of  a  Wood  having  once 
grown  there.  Beech,  Elm,  Afh,  Sycamore,  Larch, 
and  different  forts  of  Firs  and  Pines  are  now  chiefly 
planted,  and  are  preferred  to  Oak,  from  their  quick 
growth.  There  are  extenfive  commons,  but  no  timber 
on  them :  and  thofe  in  the  northern  parts,  which  in¬ 
clude  the  greateft  part,  arc  improper  for  Oak  z. 

Devonshire. 

Woods  diminished.  Much  Oak  in  the  hedges,  and 
might  be  more  if  care  were  taken  to  mark  the  fap- 
lings  before  the  hedge-wood  is  felled,  and  tenants  were 
restrained  from  lopping  maiden  trees.  Very  little 
Coppice  Wood  ;  but  the  young  faplings  are  generally 
left  at  the  firft  fall,  and  cut  down  at  the  fecond.  The 
improvement  of  roads  has  brought  timber  dealers  into 
the  more  inland  parts,  and  by  that  means  large  fupplies 
have  been  fent  to  the  dock-yards  ;  but  they  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  the  fupply.  Many  woodlands  have 
been  converted  to  tillage  ;  but  no  plantations  of  any 
extent  have  been  newly  made.  The  commons  are 
very  extenfive,  but  there  is  no  timber  on  them.  Many 
of  them,  if  inclofed,  would  produce  good  timber*. 

Dartmoor,  though  denominated  a  Foreft,  has  little 
or  no  Wood.  The  only  natural  one  is  Wiftman’s 
Wood  near  Crockern  Torr,  the  feat  of  the  parliament 
of  the  Stannaries.  It  confifts  of  huge  decayed  flumps 
of  trees  amidfl  loofe  rocks  of  granite  :  on  their  decayed 
tops  thorns,  brambles,  &c.  are  fhooting  forth,  forming 
altogether  a  mofl  grotefque  appearance. 

Mr.  Juftice  Buller  planted  about  forty  thou fand  trees, 
Larch  and  Firs  intermixed  with  other  trees,  but  they 
have  almoft  wholly  perifhed  \ 

Dorsetshire. 

Though  this  county  is  extremely  barren  in  timber 
and  wood,  there  are  many  fpots  appropriated  to  the 
growth  of  underwood.  The  foil  is  chiefly  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  underwood,  cut  at  ten  or  twelve  years 
growth,  produces  five  or  fix  pound  an  acre  for  faggots. 
As  to  Oak  timber,  there  is  fome  about  lord  Digby’s 
at  Sherburne  caflle,  lord  Ilchefter’s  at  Milbury,  on  that 
part  of  the  vale  of  Blackmoor  in  Mr.  Sturt’s  pofleflion 
about  Bethfcombe,  and  in  a  few  other  fpots  ;  but  even 
there  the  quantity  is  trifling,  as  a  national  confideration. 
Many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  made  plantations 
about  their  places  of  refidence,  with  great  tafte  and 
judgment,  among  which  Mr.  Portman’s  bank  at 
Blandford  is  a  mod  beautiful  objeft.  The  earl  ofDor- 
cheder’s  at  Milton,  and  Mr.  Frampton’s  at  Morton,  are 
both  confiderable.  If  large  trafts  on  the  tops  of  the 
highed  hills  and  poore d  lands,  were  inclofed  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  game,  and  either  fown  with  a  mixture  of 
feeds  of  different  fored  trees,  or  planted  with  feedlings, 
not  above  two  years  old,  they  would  in  a  few  years  be¬ 
come  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  profitable  to  the  owner. 
But  mod  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  upon  too 
fmall  a  fcale,  and  no  fooner  have  the  wederly  winds 
from  the  coad  attacked  them,  than  they  become  mifer- 
able  and  unthrifty  :  they  have  alfo  been  planted  from 
nurferies,  and  of  too  large  a  fize.  The  foil  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills  is  well  adapted  to  Beech,  and  Oak 
would  not  fail  to  grow,  provided  there  was  a  fufficient 
mixture  of  Firs  to  Ihelter  them  in  their  infancy  e. 

Durham. 

In  this  county,  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  brooks, 
in  fome  places,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Durham,  are  fringed  with  Wood  of  confiderable  growth 
and  value  ;  but  the  red  of  the  country  is  for  the  mod 
part  naked.  In  an  aft  of  parliament  obtained  in  1773, 
for  inclofing  upwards  of  -18,000  acres  of  wade  land 
in  the  parifh  of  Lancheder,  there  was  a  claufe  to  entitle 
the  copyholders  and  leffees  under  the  biffiop  of  Durham 
to  difpofe  of  the  woods,  underwoods  and  trees  growing 
or  to  be  planted  on  their  allotments.  In  confequence  of 
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this  claufe,  fome  thoufands  of  acres  have  been  cover¬ 
ed  with  trees,  which  are  thriving  wonderfully  on  ground 
incapable  of  any  other  improvement.  Thomas  White, 
Efq.  of  Wed  Retford,  in  Nottingham  (hire,  purchafed 
2iy  a.  3  r.  24P.  for  260I ;  befides  300  acres,  part 
of  the  laid  common  ;  both  freehold  and  tithe  free  d ; 
and  has  planted  in  1787 ,  50,000  Oaks,  35  acres  with 
Afh,  100,000  Scotch  Firs,  15  000  Spruce  Firs,  3000 
Silver  Firs,  13,000  Larches,  two  acres  two  roods  with 
the  occidental  Plane,  10,400  Lombardy  Poplars, 
37,230  Alders,  on  thirty-one  acres  four  perches  ;  in 
1784,  7000  Norfolk  Willows  e.  Mr.  White’s  exam¬ 
ple  has  been  followed  by  many  others,  whofe  young 
Woods  promife  equal  fuccefs. 

The  great  demand  of  fmall-fized  Wood  for  the  col¬ 
lieries,  induces  the  early  felling  of  timber  ;  and  it  is  too 
general  a  praftice  to  cut  down  all  that  will  turn  to  pro¬ 
fit,  leaving  the  roots  to  ffioot  afreffi.  Much  Oak  has 
been  carried  to  Stockton,  Sunderland  and  Newcadle, 
for  building  the  (hips  ufed  at  thefe  ports.  Fir  timber, 
imported  there,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  building  houfes.  No 
great  quantity  of  woodland  has  been  converted  to  tillage. 
Many  gentlemen  have  made  extenfive  plantations,  in 
which  a  confiderable  quantity  of  Oak  has  been  planted. 
It  is  too  much  the  praftice  to  plant  Aib.  in  new  hedges ; 
but  Oak  feems  well  fuited  to  the  foil,  as  it  grows  very 
well  in  all  parts f. 

Essex. 

The  Woodlands  are  extenfive,  and  would  fupply  a 
vaft  quantity  of  well-grown  ftraight  timber,  could  the 
proprietors  be  induced  to  fuffer  the  trees  to  Hand  till 
they  arrive  at  their  full  fize  ;  but  the  very  diftant  prof- 
peft  of  feeing  young  trees  become  fit  for  the  dock¬ 
yards,  the  late  high  price  of  bark,  and  the  injury  they 
are  to  the  underwood,  which  is  felled  every  twelve,  four¬ 
teen  or  fixteen  years,  together  with  the  increafe  of  rent, 
preclude  all  hopes  of  keeping  up  a  flock  of  timber, 
and  even  feem  to  threaten  the  deftruftion  of  mofl  of 
the  Woods,  which  are  yearly  leffened  to  convert  the 
lands  into  farms  *. 

The  land  in  Birdbrook  pariffi  is  particularly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  growth  of  Oak ;  there  are  feveral  fine  ftan- 
dards  in  the  paflures,  one  of  which,  at  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  meafures  eleven  feet  nine  inches  in  circum¬ 
ference.  In  Baythorne  Hall  garden  is  a  clump  of  Al¬ 
ders,  the  largeft  of  which,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
is  feven  feet  four  inches  in  circumference,  and  has  from 
thirty  to  thirty-five  feet  in  height  of  clear  timber. 

Hatfield  Broad-Oak,  or  Takely  Forefl,  is  about  one- 
half  (500  acres)  covered  with  Wood,  among  which, 
with  much  other  valuable  timber,  is  an  Oak,  that 
meafures  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  fourteen  feet  in 
circumference,  and  is  thought  will  cut  to  timber  at 
ninety  feet  from  the  ground.  The  clear  rich  lands  of 
Wood  fide  green,  and  every  other  part  of  the  Forefl, 
which  is  not  ufefully  employed  in  the  growth  of  timber, 
might  be  materially  improved,  either  by  cultivation,  or 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  Oak. 

•The  great  Forefts  of  Epping  and  Henhault  are  an 
intolerable  nuifance  to  the  farmers,  on  account  of  the 
depredations,  committed  on  their  crops,  by  the  deer ; 
and  being  fo  near  the  metropolis  arc  the  nurfery  and 
refort  of  the  profligate.  There  is  little  timber  in  thefe 
Forefts,  and  the  dodders  and  underwood  are  of  fmall 
value  in  comparifon  to  what  they  would  be  if  this  traft 
of  country  was  inclofed.  Mr.  Vancouver  gueffes  that 
there  may  b**  1 0,000  acres  in  thefe  Forefts  not  pro¬ 
ducing  or  being  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Oak  or 
other  valuable  timber,  at  prefent  eftimated  to  produce 
5  s.  8  id.  per  acre,  which  by  inclofure  might  be  eafily 
increafed  to  aos.  On  that  part  of  the  Foreft,  within 
the  parifh  of  Epping,  confifting  of  527  acres,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  has,  by  grants  from  the  crown,  the 
exclufive  right  of  all  timber,  underwood  and  buffies. 
The  land  is  well  adapted  in  general  to  the  growth  of 
Wood,  particularly  Oak,  which  by  the  judicious 
management  of  the  prefent  poffeffor,  is  in  a  very  flou- 
rifhing  ftate. 
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In  Stifled  are  numerous  Woods,  though  gradually 
leffened  •  when  well  attended  to,  the  underwood  pro¬ 
duces  for  hop-poles,  at  twelve  or  fourteen  years  growth, 
from  7s.  to  i os.  an  acre  per  annum,  and  in  fome  places 
1/IS  The  timber  in  them  is  in  general  a  prejudice. 
ItMs  far  from  growing  large,  forty  feet,  a  well -grown 
old  tree,  top  and  bark  included,  the  buyer  falling,  ieils 

2S.  3  foot.  11  . 

At  Widdington  the  Woods  are  fmall,  but  well  at- 

tended  to:  they  are  cut  at  twelve  years  growth,  aiui 
worth  at  the  ftub  about  81.  an  acre  :  they  eon  i 
Afh,  Sallow7,  Hornbeam,  Hazel  and*  Ihoin. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Boreham  is  plentnully  wood¬ 
ed.  The  Woods  are  cut  at  fifteen,  fixteen  and  feventeen 
years  o-rowth,  and  are  more  or  lefs  valuable,  according 
to  the& quantity  of  hop-poles  they  produce,  that  being 
the  chief  article  worth  attention,  as  fire-wood  is  cheap  : 
for  which  reafon  confiderable  portions  of  woodland  aie 
cleared  annually,  and  brought  under  the  plough. 

At  Dunmow  the  proportion  of  woodland  is  fearcely 
a  fifteenth  part  of  the  whole.  The  underwood  is  ufually 
felled  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  growth,  and  the  annua 
lent  is  from  ios.  to  14s.  or  15s.  an  acre  . 

Lewis  Majendie,  Efq.  of  Caftle  Hedingham,  panted 
there  in  1786,  5,300  Oaks;  in  1790,  1,900  Afhes ; 
amain  in  1793,  1,900  Afhes  on  feven  acres  nine  perches; 
in  1792.  and  1793,  29,700  Spanifh  Cheftnuts,  on  ten 

acres  three  roods  and  five  perches 

Richard  Muilman  Trench  Chifwell,  Efq.  planted  at 
Debden-hall  10,579  Elms,  and  11,000  Lombardy 
Poplars. 

Gloucestershire. 


Woodlands,  chiefly  Beech,  decreafe  very  much,  and 
have  doubled  the  price  within  twenty  years.  _  Planta¬ 
tions  are  much  to  be  wifhed  for,  not  only  for  future 
fupply,  but  becaufe  bleak  fituations  are  very  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  fhelter  they  afford. 

Coppices  are  much  wanted.  They  are  chiefly  com- 
pofed  of  Afh  ;  the  produce  is  fetched  from  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  for  coopers,  &c.  and  has  rifen  greatly  in  price. 
The  chief  woodlands  are  in  the  parifhes  of  Chedworth, 
Withington  and  Dowdefwell ;  fmaller  patches  in  Guit- 
ingand,  one  or  two  neighbouring  parifhes  :  they  are  cut 
at  about  eighteen  years  growth,  and  produce  from 
30I.  to  60I.  per  acre.  There  are  fome  modern  Cop¬ 
pices  in  the  parifhes  of  Wick  and  Slaughter,  which  pro¬ 
duce  from  25I.  to  60I.  per  acre.  Alder  Coppices  are 
cut  at  twelve  years  growth,  and  are  worth  from  15I. 
to  25I.  per  acre k. 

The  trees  planted  in  new  inclofures,  more  than  make 
amends  for  the  old  fences  that  have  been  grubbed. 
Very  little  woodland  has  been  converted  to  tillage,  and 
Hill  lels  planted.  No  plantations  W  Oak  have  been 
made  lately,  except  in  the  forefl  of  Dean  :  and  thefe 
have  been  broken  into  by  lawlefs  perfons  in  many 
places.  Pcrquifites  of  office,  extremely  lucrative  to 
furveyors  and  keepers,  are  by  no  means  advantageous 
to  his  majefty’s  rights. 

On  the  Cotfwold  hills  are  confiderable  tradls  of  cover, 
belonging  principally  to  lord  Chedworth,  lord  Bathurll, 
and  the  bifhop  of  Worcefter;  but  very  little  timber 
in  them  fit  for  the  navy,  and  no  water-carriage 
near  except  lord  Bathurfl’s,  whole  Woods  are  chiefly 
Beech *. 


H  AMPSHIRE. 


Many  parts  of  this  county  are  well  wooded,  but  there 
are  immenfe  trails  of  open  heath  capable  of  improve¬ 
ment  by  cultivation  or  planting.  On  the  north  fide 
towards  Berklhire  the  land  is  deep,  and  produces  con¬ 
fiderable  quantities  of  Oak  and  Elm ;  in  many  places 
the  Oak  has  been  tranfplanted,  yet  is  arrived  to  fine 
timber,  lowards  Rumfey  the  country  is  interfperfed 
with  Woods  and  hedge-row  timber.  Between  that  and 
Eingwood  is  a  confiderable  part  of  the  New  Forefl. 

d  his  Forefl  now  extends  from  Godfhill  N.  W.  to 
f:e  lea  S.  E.  about  twenty  miles  ;  and  from  Hardley  E. 
to  Kmgwood  W.  aoout  fifteen  miles.  It  contains  about 
9  2  ?  3  p*  5  r^.s,  °A which  24,797  are  private  property,  625 

copynoid  ol  tne  manor  of  Lyndhurfl,  1,004  acres  leale- 
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hold  under  the  crown,  902  encroachments,  1,193  held 
by  mafter-keepers  ,and  groom-keepers  attached  to 
their  refpe&ive  lodges,  and  the  remaining  63,844acres 
are  the  Woods- and  wafle  lands  of  the  forefl. 

The  interefts  of  all  the  inferior  officers  fo  clafh  with 
that  of  the  Forefl,  that  it  is  m  vain  to  expedl  eitner  a 
preier.vation  of  the  timber  now  growing,  or  an  increafe 
from  new  plantations,  whilft  the  prelent  lyftein  remains, 
of  their  emoluments  being  derived  fiom  deei,  lale  of 
browze  wood,  rabbets,  and  fwine.  All  th^ie  concu.  in 
the  deftruclion  of  young  timber,  and  unlefs  fome  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  tneie  and  other  abufes,  in  a  few 
years  there  will  be  no  timber  worth  mentioning  left 

upon  the  Forefl.  ‘  . 

*  It  appears  from  aftual  furveys  how  much  the  timber 
has  decreafed,  and  what  the  Forefl  was  formerly  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing. 


1608. 


1707. 

1764- 

1  783- 


.  No. 

of  trees. 

No.  of  loads. 

Timber  fit  for  the  navy  1 

23*9Z7 

197,405 

Dotard  and  decayed  trees  - 

- 

1 18,072 

Timber  fit  for  the  navy  - 

12,476 

1 9*87  3 

Dotard  trees  not  Rated. 

. 

33,662 

Timber  fit  for  the  navy  - 

19,836 

Defective  Oaks  - 

•  1*743 

3*835 

Timber  fit  for  the  navy  - 

12,447 

19,827 

Defeftive  Oaks 

596 

1,003 

Total  loads. 

■3I5»477 

I9*873 

4°, 497 


From  other  accounts  it  appears  that  the  navy  has 
been  fupplied  with  about  885  loads  of  Oak  timber 
yearly,  for  the  laft  twenty  years. 

The  crown  has  a  right,  by  an  ad  of  William  III.  to 
keep  6000  acres  conftantly  inclofed,  for  the  growth 
of  timber. 

Alice  Holt  and  Woolmer  Forefl  is  fituated  in  the 
eaft  part  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Surry  and 
Suflex.  It  contains  about  15,493  acres,  about  6,799 
of  which  are  private  property.  On  2,744  acres  of 
crown  lands  in  Alice  Holt,  according  to  a  late  valuation, 
there  is  growing  about  60,000  pounds  worth  of  timber. 
Upon  Woolmer  there  is  no  timber  worth  mentioning. 
In  1608  there  was  a  furvey  of  the  timber,  when  there 
were  found  graving  in  the  forefl  1,301  Oak  trees  fit 
for  the  navy,  and  23,934  loads  of  defedive  trees :  and 
from  a  furvey  in  1783  it  appears  that  there  remained 
only  about  15,142  loads,  including  defedive  trees; 
and  thofe  generally  of  one  age,  namely  from  100  to 
1  ao  years  growth ;  and  that  there  are  fcarcely  any  to 
fucceed  them. 

The  forefl  of  Bere  is  in  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  county, 
on  the  north  fide  of  Portfdown,  and  within  eight  miles 
of  Portfmouth.  It  contains  about  fixteeh  thoufand 
acres,  of  which  one  third  is  inclofed,  and  the  reft  is  open 
forefl  land  ;  the  foil  is  good,  and  proper  for  the  growth 
of  Oak  timber. 

There  was  a  furvey  in  1608,  and  another  in  1783* 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  timber  in  the  latter  was 
only  a  twenty-eighth  part  of  what  was  growing  at  the 
former. 

In  the  Ifie  of  Wight  timber  was  formerly  plentiful, 
but  the  proprietors  have  had  fo  good  a  market  for  it  at 
Portfmouth  and  other  dock-yards,  that  little  now  re¬ 
mains.  No  young  trees  have  been  planted  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  old  ones,  fo  that  in  a  few  years  the 
ifland  will  be  entirely  robbed  of  its  timber. 

Parkhurft  or  Carifbrook  Forefl,  lying  in  the  centre 
of  the  ifland,  is  the  property  of  the  crown.  It  contains 
thirty  thoufand  acres,  and  has  long  been  without  a  tree 
of  any  value.  The  foil  is  in  many  places  extremely 
good :  feveral  large  fpots  are  to  be  found  on  which  the 
Oak  would  thrive  well,  and  none  are  fo  bad  as  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  hope  of  the  Larch  and  Scotch  Fir  fucceeding 
on  them  m. 

The  quantity  of  timber  has  been  greatly  diminilhed 
within  the  laft  forty  years :  before  which  there  was 
enough  to  build  fifty  fail  of  the  line,  without  going  into 
the  New  Foreft.  But  now  by  the  amazing  conlump- 
tion  in  his  majefty’s  dock-yards,  by  the  great  demands 
for  Eaft  India  flfips,  by  the  general  practice  of  grub¬ 
bing  up  hedge-rows,  and  by  not  encouraging  the  growth 
of  young  faplings,  it  is  fo  diminilhed,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  frame  for  a  leventy-four  gun  fhip, 
and. as  to  a  firft,  fecond,  or  third  rate,  there  is  no  fuch 
timber  left,  except  in  the  New  Foreft,  and  very  little 
m  County  Report. 
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there ;  What  plantations  have  been  made  are  of  Fit 
more  than  Oak  n. 

Herefordshire. 

The  river  and  brooks  may  be  traced  by  the  Wood 
on  their  banks.  There  is  much  valuable  timber,  moft 
of  it  in  hedge-rows  ;  but  this  is  greatly  injured  by  lop¬ 
ping.  Coppice  Wood  is  kept  under  a  regular  fyflem: 
the  fofter  Woods  are  cut  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years, 
and  the  Oak  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  growth. 
One  ftandard  is  left  to  each  forty-nine  fquare  yards ; 
thefe  are  maiden  trees,  and  left  clear  of  incumbrance  °. 

In  the  eleventh  report  of  the  commiffioners  of  the 
land  revenue  (app.  n.  1 1.)  it  is  faid  that  large  Oak  tim¬ 
ber  is  diminifhed  very  much  indeed ;  that  the  growth 
of  Oak  in  hedge-rows  is  not  much  encouraged,  that 
the  trees  are  much  dripped  and  lopped  by  the  farmers, 
and  that  the  principal  timber  for  the  navy  now  remain¬ 
ing  is  in  Woods ;  that  faplings  are  left  fome  of  which 
are  cut  at  the  fecond  fall,  and  others  left  for  timber ; 
that  a  very  confiderable  fupply  of  timber  has  been  fent 
to  the  dock-yards  within  the  lad  twenty  years  (dnce 
1772),  and  that  parts  of  the  county  are  fo  dripped  that 
even  common  building  timber  is  lcarce,  fo  that  brick 
and  done  is  now  employed  indead  of  duds ;  whereas 
forty  years  ago  timber  was  a  mere  drug.  The  value 
of  underwood  is  much  increafed  fince  the  introduftion 
of  hops ;  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  land  is  con¬ 
verted  into  tillage  than  has  been  planted.  No  planta¬ 
tions  indeed  of  any  extent  have  been  made.  Variety 
of  trees  have  been  planted  for  ornament,  but  few  of 
them  are  likely  to  be  of  fervice  to  the  navy.  The 
county  in  general  is  very  much  inclofed.  Commons 
of  any  extent  are  on  the  hills,  on  which  no  doubt  trees 
would  grow  well. 

Many  thoufand  Oaks  have  been  planted  by  the  truf- 
tees  of  Guy’s  Hofpital,  on  their  edates. 

Hertfordshire. 

The  quantity  of  Oak  timber  fit  for  the  navy  is 
greatly  decreafed  in  this  county.  Few  Woods  have 
any  large  timber  in  them  :  what  there  are  of  large  fize 
are  chiefly  in  hedge-rows,  and  many  of  thefe  have  been 
grubbed  up  to  increafe  the  land  in  tillage.  In  Woods 
that  are  in  the  hands  of  Occupiers  few  faplings  are  left; 
but  if  in  owners  hands,  a  proper  fucceffion  of  timber 
may  be  found.  It  is  however  moflly  confumed  within 
the  county  for  barn-floors,  paling,  railing,  pods,  gates, 
&c.  and  many  Woods  have  been  docked  or  grubbed  up. 
In  Woods  lately  planted,  Firs  and  Poplars  have  been 
preferred  to  Oak  and  Elm,  on  account  of  their  quick 
growth.  There  are  few  commons,  and  on  them  little 
or  no  timber.  On  newly  inclofed  fields  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  raifing  Wood.  Several  thoufand  acres 
of  land  in  this  county  would  anfwer  better  if  planted 
with  Oak,  Afh,  Elm  or  Beech,  than  in  tillage  p. 

John  Hunter,  Efq.  of  Gubbins,  in  the  parifh  of 
North  Mims,  planted  40,000  Oaks  on  twenty-feven 
acres,  in  the  year  1799 q. 

Huntingdonshire. 

Oak  timber  is  not  much  railed  in  this  county,  and 
there  is  very  little  fit  for  the  navy ;  being  ufually  cut 
down  when  it  begins  to  be  mod  valuable  for  that 
purpofe.  Underwood  is  not  carefully  fejedted  and 
planted.  Both  that  and  timber  might  frequently  be 
planted  with  good  fuccefs  on  land  of  very  low  quality 
for  tillage r.  Much  however  has  been  cut  down,  and 
Very  little  planted  in  its  dead. 

Kent. 

The  chief  of  the  woodlands'  of  Ead  Kent  are  dif- 
perfed  between  the  great  road  from  Rocheder  to 
Dover,  and  the  chalk- hill  that  runs  from  FolkdOne  by 
Charing  to  Detling.  Thefe  Woods  furnifh  the  coun¬ 
try  with  firewood,  tillers  for  hulbandry  ufes,  and  the 
dock-yards  with  timber ;  but  the  mod  material  part 
of  their  produce,  is  the  immenfe  quantity  of  hop- 
poles. 
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The  Weald  was  in  ancient  times  an  immenfe  fored, 
but  is  now  for  the  mod  part  cleared  and  converted  to 
tillage  and  padures.  There  are  however  fome  wood¬ 
lands  in  their  original  date. 

On  a  furvey  of  the  Woods  through  the  whole  county, 
it  appears  that  there  are  about  13,290  acres,  of  which 
1000  are  wade  lands  on  Burham  downs,  free  from 
november  to  march.  Of  the  remainder,  400  acres 
in  Stalisfield  belong  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Watfon,  and  have 
been  improved  by  planting  Afh,  Cheftnuts  and  Wil¬ 
low  ;  350  acres  in  Newenden  belong  to  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  ;  140  acres  in  Bickner  and  Hacking  are 
the  property  of  Mr.  Chambers 3  300  acres  in  New¬ 
ington  and  Milton,  180  in  Thurnham,  400  in  Rain- 
ham  and  Newington,  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  5 
350  in  Thurnham  and  Stockbury,  200  in  Detling  and 
Thurnham,  500  in  Chatham,  300  in  Aylesford  and 
Boxley,  50  in  Boxley,  belong  to  Mr.  Bed  5  200  acres 
in  Stockbury  belong  to  Melds.  Head  and  Roper;  180 
acres  in  Detling,  and  300  acres  in  Chatham,  belong  to 
Mr.  Foote;  200  acres  in  Aylesford  and  Boxley  belong 
to  MefTrs.  Read,  Seager  and  others  ;  1000  acres  in  St. 
Margaret’s  belong  to  the  wardens  of  Rocheder  bridge  3 
500  acres  in  Shawdead  and  Gillingham  belong  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Rocheder ;  1,500  acres  in  Lang¬ 
ley,  Leeds,  Sutton,  &c.  are  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Bouverie,  Sir  John  Filmer,  and  others  3  500  acres  in 
Peckham  and  Mereworth,  belong  to  Mrs.  Bouverie, 
Sir  William  T wifden  and  lord  le  Defpencer ;  600  acres 
in  Peckham  and  Ofham  belong  to  lord  Le  Defpencer 
and  William  Geary,  Efq;  160  acres  in  Maiddone  be¬ 
long  to  lord  Romney,  and  300  acres  in  Barming  and 
Ayleford  belong  to  lord  Romney  and  MefTrs.  Am- 
herds  ;  80  acres  in  Yaldon  and  Hunton  belong  to  Mr. 
John  Miller;  600  acres  in  Fedon  and  Ead  Mailing 
belong  to  C.  Milner,  Efq.  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pufey; 
and  3000  acres  in  Goudhurd,  Cranbrook,  Ticehurd, 
&c.  belong  to  Mr.  Cartier  and  others.  Thefe  Woods 
produce  fome  timber,  hop-poles,  cord-wood,  fencing 
poles,  dakes,  ethers,  hurdles,  bavins  for  bakers  and 
burning  lime.. 

The  Oaks  are  all  cut  in  the  flaying  feafon,  for  the 
bark  of  all  fizes.  The  fencing-poles  are  either  ufed 
whole,  or  cut  into  gates  for  fheep.  The  hop-poles  are 
forted  into  t;hree,  four  or  five  forts,  and  fold  by  the  hun¬ 
dred.  The  faggots  or  bavins  are  made  into  lengths 
of  five  feet,  the  bed  for  bakers  and  houfekeepers, 
and  on  the  hills  they  make  inferior  forts,  called  kiln- 
brufh  for  burning  lime.  Stakes  and  ethirs  are  cut  out 
before  the  faggots  are  made.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chatham  they  cut  fome  fmall  bundles  of  brufh  and 
cord-wood,  for  the  ufe  of  Hupping  and  the  metropolis3. 

Mr.  David  Day,  of  Frindfbury,  planted  fixteen 
acres  with  Afh  ;  and  afterwards  feven  acres  and  nine 
perches  with  63,000  plants  more. 

Henry  Godfrey  Faufiet,  Efq.  of  Lower  Hardrefs, 
planted  eight  acres  with  7,712  Afh  trees,  in  1790. 

Mr.  Jofeph  Mace,  of  Afhford  in  Biddenden,  planted 
3000  Chednut  trees  on  fix  acres  feventeen  perches. 

William  Pattenfon,  Efq.  of  Ibornden  in  Biddenden, 
in  1785  planted  a  quarter  of  an  acre;  and  in  1789 
feven  acres  and  a  half,  containing  about  13,500  plants, 
of  the  red  or  upland  Willow.  There  are  feveral  other 
plantations  of  it  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Lancashire. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  county  there  are  fome 
good  Woods;  there  is  alfo  a  confiderable  quantity 
grown  in  hedge-rows;  but  as  funfhine  is  generally  pre¬ 
ferred  to  fhade,  timber  wood  feems  on  the  decline.  In 
the  northern  part  there  are  many  acres  of  coppices, 
which  are  cut  down  every  fifteen  years,  and  burned 
into  charcoal.  There  are  many  excellent  plantations 
about  gentlemens’  feats,  well  attended  to,  and  in  a  thriv¬ 
ing  Fate.  Towards  the  coaft  it  is  with  great  difficulty 
that  Woods  of  any  kind  can  be  raifed  3  yet  near  the 
ihore  at  Fornfby  hall,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fornfby,  has 
planted  feveral  acres  with  foreft  trees,  which  are  in  a 
flouriffiing  ftate.  They  were  originally  planted  when 
very  fmall,  in  holes,  four  inches  below  the  furface,  and 
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<vere  flickered  from  the  winds  by  fods  railed  round  them, 
till  they  had  taken  firm  root.  A  mixture  of  fea-flutch, 
rich  earth  and  mofs  was  put  beneath  their  roots.  The 
Scotch  Fir,  Sycamore,  Platanus  or  Plane,  and  the  Afh, 
ieem  mod  congenial  to  the  foil,  which  is  Tandy,  and  are 
lead  injured  by  the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

The  Alder  is  in  great  demand  for  poles  to  hang  cot¬ 
ton  yarn  on  to  dry,  and  for  the  bark  which  fells  to  the 
dyers  at  nearly  one  penny  per  pound.  Alders  planted 
on  the  fide  of  the  duke  of  Bridgwater’s  canal,  to  fecure 
the  banks,  where  the  foil  is  of  a  loofc  texture,  have  not 
only  anfwered  that  purpofe,  but  have  proved  a  pronta- 
ble  plantation  :  they  may  be  cut  down  every  fourth 
Or  fifth  year  *. 

Fewer  Oaks  have  been  planted  of  late  years  than 
Other  trees.  Inclofures  have  not  increafed  the  growth 
of  timber u. 

Charles  Gibfon,  Efq.  Quermore  Park  near  Lancader, 
planted  in  1798  and  1799,  7,500  Oaks,  1000  Alhes, 
6,500  Beeches,  5000  Birches,  500  Chednuts,  500 
Horle-Chednuts,  8000  Elms,  2000  Scotch  Firs,  2000 
Spruce  Firs,  7,500  Larches,  2000  mountain  Alhes, 
7000  Sycamores. 

Thomas  Rawlinfon,  Efq.  at  Yealand,  planted  in 
1791  and  1792,  18,910  Oaks,  20,170  Alhes,  2,300 
Beeches,  3,940  Birches,  and  705  weeping  Birches, 

3.900  Elms,  3,650  Scotch  Firs,  2,010  Spruce  Firs, 

2.900  Larches,  2,310  Sycamores,  300  Huntingdon 
Willis  ;  in  all  62,190  trees. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Dunham  Whitaker,  at  Holme 
in  Whalley,  planted  in  1790  and  1791,  64,135 
Larches  x. 

Leicestershire. 


There  is  very  little  timber  in  this  county  except  in 
the  hedge-rows.  Burbach  Wood  contains  about  fixty 
acres,  with  many  thoufands  of  young  thriving  Oaks. 
Adon  Flam  vile  Wood,  about  the  fame  fize,  has  fome 
fine  young  Oaks  andfmall  Afh.  Thefe,  and  the  Woods 
near  Beaumanor,  are  the  principal. 

At  Cleybrook  and  all  that  part  of  the  county,  there 
is  much  timber  in  the  hedge-rows  ;  but  on  the  Melton- 
Mowbray  fide  there  is  very  little.  They  have  a  few 
coppices  which  are  cut  at  about  twenty  years  growth. 

Charnwood  Fored  contains  15  or  16,000  acres. 
The  hills  might  probably  be  planted  to  advantage, 
although  they  are  bare  of  foil  and  full  of  rocks ;  fince 
the  Woods  near  Beaumanor,  on  the  edge  of  the  fored, 
are  found  to  thrive  very  well y. 

Lincolnshire. 

The  Woods  in  the  fouth  part  of  this  county  produce 
Oak,  Afh  and  Poplar. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray’s  plantations,  made  between  1760 
and  1794,  confid  of  260  acres ;  principally  Scotch  Firs. 
At  the  beginning  he  alfo  planted  Oaks,  Afhes,  Beeches, 
Elms,  Silver  Firs,  Spruce  Firs  and  Larch.  The  Larch, 
Oak,  Afh  and  Beech  made  no  little  progrefs  during 
the  fird  three  years,  and  the  Scotch  Fir  got  on  fo  well, 
that  for  the  enfuing  ten  years  he  planted  fcarcely  any 
other  fort.  The  Silver  Fir  grew  very  well,  but  it  is 
laid  will  be  fhort-lived.  The  Spruce  Fir  alfo  grows 
well  and  large.  Having  reafon  to  think  better  of 
Larches,  he  recommenced  planting  them  fifteen  or 
fixteen  years  ago;  and  now  has  about  fifty-three  acres 
of  them  growing  completely  well,  and  from  the  value  of 
the  Wood,  promife  to  pay  twice  as  well,  at  lead,  as 
the  Scotch  Firs. 

About  Norton-place  Mr.  Harrifon  has  formed  a 
large  range  of  beautiful  plantations,  which  furround  and 
break  his  lawn,  except  where  it  opens  to  the  wolds. 
In  twenty-two  years  thefe  have  flourifhed  fo  rapidly 
that  he  has  cut  Larch  of  a  confiderable  fize,  and  has 
mclofed  eight  hundred  acres  from  the  thinnings. 

But  of  all  the  planters  in  the  county,  lord  Yar¬ 
borough  takes  the  lead:  for  ten  years  pad  he  has 
planted  100  acres  yearly,  and  is  continuing  it ;  but  de¬ 
igns  foon  to  lefien  it,  the  lands  he  had  affigned  for 
PUrpofe  being  nearly  covered. 
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Sir  jofeph  Banks’s  Woods  have  been  very  carefully 
managed  fince  1727,  in  a  rotation  of  twenty-three  years. 
Full-grown  Oak-timber  is  taken  out  in  the  proportion 
of  one-fourth,  in  Woods  of  the  beft  quality,  and  of  one- 
fifth  upon  inferior  land.  Willow,  Sallow,  Alder, 
Hazel  and  other  brufh  are  cut  clean.  Full-arown  Afh, 
Elm,  &c.  are  cut,  leaving  a  proportion  of  the  bed  for 
the  next  crop  ;  that  is,  fuch  as  will  pay  for  a  fecond 
growth  of  twenty-three  years.  Very  little  of  the  Oak 
has  five  growths,  or  115  years ;  in  general  it  has  four 
growths,  or  ninety-two  years.  The  produce  of  an  acre 
on  an  average  is  45I.  for  timber,  bark,  poles  and  brulh. 
The  Woods  cover  805  acres. 

The  duke  of  Ancader  has  four  or  five  hundred  acres 
of  woodland,  which  he  cuts  at  eighteen  years  growth. 
The  marquis  of  Exeter  has  very  extenfive  Woods 
about  Bourne,  &c. 

Sir  Cecil  Wray  has  made  fome  valuable  obfervations, 
derived  from  extenfive  experience. — He  would  always 
plant  each  fort  of  tree  by  itfelf;  at  lead  he  would 
never  plant  Scotch  Firs  intermixed  with  others,  as 
nurfes  ;  for  from  their  fpreading  branches,  they  foon 
become  bad  neighbours.  They  may  be  of  fervice  how¬ 
ever  on  the  outfide  of  plantations,  as  a  fhelter  where 
they  are  expofed. — He  would  never  plant  a  tree  older 
than  two  year  feedlings. — He  would  never  put  more 
than  2000  trees  on  an  acre,  and  he  thinks  1,200  fully 
fufficient. — He  would  always  trim  off  the  fide  branches, 
when  they  are  fo  fmall  as  to  be  cut  with  a  knife ;  in 
which  cafe  the  wound  will  grow  over. — Scotch  Firs 
are  valuable  as  growing  fad,  as  affording  Wood  of 
many  ufes  in  country  work,  as  fupplying  the  poor  with 
fuel  from  the  cones  and  rotten  branches,  as  keeping 
deer  and  fheep  in  winter,  particularly  in  fnows,  with 
the  green  boughs,  and  as  firewood,  fencings,  &c.  &cz. 

Middlesex. 

The  Woods  and  Coppices  in  this  county  have  been 
decreafing  for  ages,  and  will  probably  in  time  be  anni¬ 
hilated.  There  are  however  dill  a  few  acres  fo  occu¬ 
pied  on  the  north  Hopes  of  Hampdead  and  Highgate 
hills;  about  100  acres  on  the  ead  fide  of- Finchley 
common ;  and  about  2000  acres  on  the  N.  W.  fide 
of  Rifiip,  together  with  about  3,000  acres,  the  remains 
of  Enfield  chafe.  Rather  more  than  half  this  quantity 
is  Wood  pretty  well  docked  with  thriving  young  Oaks; 
the  red  is  coppice  \ 

Monmouthshire. 

This  county  is  well  wooded,  and  there  are  many 
coppice  Woods,  which  are  cut  from  eleven  to  fourteen 
years  growth.  Much  fine  Oak  timber  is  growing 
upon  Tredegar  and  other  edates b.  The  Woods, 
coppices,  and  plantations  of  Perfefield  arc  well 
known. 

Benjamin  Waddington,  Efq.  of  Lanover  houfe  near 
Abergavenny,  fince  1799  planted  twelve  acres  with 
Larches  and  other  trees,  and  intends  planting  near  fifty 
acres  more  with  Larches. 

From  the  eleventh  report  of  the  Commiffioners  of 
the  Land  Revenue  it  appears,  that  timber  is  decreafed, 
that  hedge-rows  are  commonly  grubbed  up,  that  greater 
quantities  of  timber  have  been  felled  than  the  county 
will  be  able  to  fupply,  that  it  is  the  practice  to  fell 
them  for  the  fake  of  the  underwood,  and  that  planta¬ 
tions  lately  made,  have  been  of  fuch  trees  as  are  not  fit 
for  naval  purpofes. 

Norfolk.  * 

This  is  not  a  woodland  county.  Foxley  Wood, 
belonging  to  Sir  John  Lombe,  Bart,  which  is  309  acres, 
is  perhaps  the  larged.  There  are  other  confiderable 
Woods  in  Afhwell  Thorpe,  Hetherfet,  Ketteringham, 
Hethel,  Bunwell,  Hempnall  and  Shottilham,  of  800 
or  1000  acres  in  the  whole,  befides  feveral  other 
fmaller  Woods  in  other  parts. 

Modern  plantations  for  ornament  have  kept  pace 
with  mod' other  counties.  Great  bodies  of  Firs,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  lefs  number  of  fored  trees,  have  been 
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planted  in  parks  and  home  grounds ;  but  pits,  corners, 
and  fcreens  or  belts  have  been  little  attended  to. 

Mr.  Marfham  of  Stratton  ranks  firft  in  priority. 
He  might  fell  feme  of  the  trees  which  he  planted  with 
his  own  hand  for  fix  or  feven  pounds  each  ;  and  he  has 
a  Cheftnut,  which  he  fet  a  nut,  and  afterwards  tranf- 
planted  into  a  poor  fandy  foil,  which  runs  timber  fifty- 
eight  feet,  and  fquares  upwards  of  twenty-two  inches  at 
the  butt,  fo  that  it  muft  at  leaft  have  eighty  cubical 
feet  of  timber. 

Mr.  Berney  of  Bracon  ranks  next  as  a  planter  in  point 
of  date,  having  paid  great  attention  to  planting  upwards 
of  fifty  years.  In  1757  he  had  a  filver  medal  for  a 
large  plantation  of  Oaks.  His  Cheftnuts  arc  very  fine, 
many  of  them  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches  girth,  and  his 
Larch  as  much:  he  has  put  the  latter  to  almoft  all  pur- 
pofes  of  building,  and  to  many  cabinet  ufes.  He  enter¬ 
tains  the  higheft  opinion  of  Larch  Wood,  and  recom¬ 
mends  it  to  be  felled  as  all  Firs  fhould  be,  in  july  or 
auguft.  But  this  is  probably  an  erroneous  praflice. 

Among  modern  planters,  in  point  of  quantity  Mr. 
Coke  ranks  foremoft.  He  has  planted  480  acres,  in 
which  two-thirds  of  the  plants  are  intended  to  be  thinned 
out  and  cut  down  for  underwood,  fo  as  to  leave  Oak, 
Cheftnut  and  Beech  only  as  timber.  His  intention  is 
to  continue  planting  fifty  acres  every  year,  till  he  has 
completely  environed  3000  acres,  which  is  to  compofe 
his  park  and  demefne  farm. 

Mr.  Windham  of  Felbrigg  is  alfo  a  confiderable 
planter.  His  plantations  are  defigned  to  ornament  and 
belt  round  his  park,  and  to  extend  his  great  woodland 
feene  nearer  the  fea,  towards  which,  at  two  miles  dif- 
tance,  it  forms  a  grand  bulwark.  Moft  of  them  have 
been  raifed  from  feed.  One  was  fown  with  Acorns, 
Cheftnut  and  Beech-maft,  feventeen  years  fince  :  it  has 
been  already  twice  thinned  for  hurdle  Wood:  the  trees 
are  moftly  thirty  feet  high,  at  regular  diftances  of 
twelve  feet,  with  a  valuable  underwood  at  four  feet 
diftanCe. 

A  belt  fixty-fix  yards  wide  and  nine  miles  round, 
inclofes  the  eftate  of  Mr.  Galway  of  Tofts  near  Thet- 
ford.  It  was  planted  by  Mr.  Nelfon  with  a  variety  of 
trees,  at  fix  feet  apart  between  1770  and  1778. 

Lord  Petre's  park,  in  the  midft  of  a  barren  dreary 
country,  forms  an  agreeable  fhady  retreat,  covered  with 
a  pleafant  verdure,  and  richly  ornamented  with  foreft 
trees  of  large  dimenfions :  his  Lordlhip  is  now  con- 
fiderably  extending  his  plantations,  to  the  open  parts 
which  lie  on  the  outfide  of  his  eftate. 

Sir  William  Jerningham’s  plantations  at  Coftefey, 
four  miles  from  Norwich,  are  large  and  flourifhing,  and 
have  been  made  with  much  judgment  and  tafte. 

The  plantations  upon  the  eftate  of  Mifs  Norris,  at 
Witton,  are  made  quite  in  the  face  of  the  German  ocean. 
Having  been  planted  very  thick  they  have  fo  flourifh- 
ed,  without  any  old  trees  to  fhelter  them,  that  in  the 
courfe  of  twenty-two  years  they  have  changed  a  con¬ 
fiderable  trail  of  naked  land  into  an  impervious  wood¬ 
land  feene,  in  one  of  the  moft  cold  and  expofed  fixa¬ 
tions  in  the  kingdom0. 

John  Mode,  Efq,  of  Sprowfton,  fet  twenty-five 
acres  with  acorns,  in  o&ober  1788  and  march  1789. 

George  Nelthcrpe,  Efq.  planted  3  5,000  Alders  on 
twelve  acres,  at  Linford,  in  1794. 

James  Denton,  Efq.  of  Feltwell,  fet  thirty-eight 
acres  with  acorns,  in  1794. 

Lord  Vifcount  Townlend  planted  469  acres  at  Rain- 
ham,  chiefly  with  Scotch  Firs  d. 

Northamptonshire. 

There  are  ieveral  very  extenfive  trails  of  wood¬ 
land  in  this  county,  confining  of  forefts,  chafes,  and 
purlieu  WToods.  The  moft  confiderable  foreft  is  that  of 
Rockingham,  in  the  northern  part,  beginning  near 
Wansford,  and  extending  near  twenty  miles  towards 
the  centre  of  the  county.  Whittlebury  and  Salcey  are 
two  other  extenfive  forefts,  lying  towards  the  S.  The 
chafes  are  thofe  of  Geddington  and  Yardly  ;  the  former 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rockingham  foreft  and  the 
latter  in  that  of  Salcey  foreft.  The  purlieu  Woods  are 
both  extenfive  and  numerous,  particularly  towards  the 
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lower  parts  of  the  county,  and  upon  the  borders  of 
Rockingham  foreft.  Befides  thefe,  there  are ,  feveral 
fmall  trails  of  woodland,  very  advantageoufiy  and 
ornamentally  fituated,  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
county. 

Ifie  underwood  in  the  forefts  and  chafes ’confifts 
principally  of  black  and  white  Thorn,  Afh,  Sallow, 
Maple,  and  feme  Hazle.  It  is  generally  cut  at  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  years  growth.  The  proprietors  are 
empowered  to  fence  in  each  part  as  foon  as  it  is  cut,  for 
four  years  from  deer,'  and  for  feven  years  from  the  com¬ 
moner’s  cattle.  The  depredations  of  thefe  and  of  the 
people  occafion  this  underwood  to  be  worth  only  about 
four  pounds  an  acre  on  an  average.  It  is  fold  ftanding, 
and  the  purchafers  cut  and  carry  it  at  their  own  expenfe. 
It  is  moftly  ufed  for  hurdles  or  firewood. 

A  fall  of  Oak  timber  is  generally  made  in  that  part 
where  the  underwood  is  cut.  This  confifts  either  of 
the  moft  linimproving  trees,  or  fuch  as  are  of  a  large 
fize.  Thefe  are  generally  bought  by  contrailors  for  the 
navy.  But  if  no  fpeedy  and  effectual  means  are  taken 
for  the  better  prefervation  and  management  of  the 
forefts,  in  order  to  procure  a  regular  fucceftion  of  Oak 
timber,  the  navy  will,  in  a  fhort  time,  be  deprived  of 
this  valuable  refource. 

Purlieu  Woods  are  luch  as  are  fituated  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  foreft,  and  once  formed  a  part  of  it ;  they  have 
been  disforefted  by  grants,  from  the  crown,  and  are  now 
private  property,  not  fubjedl  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  foreft. 

The  average  price  of  the  underwood,  from  eleven  to 
fourteen  years  growth,  is  about  61.  the  ftatute  acre,  but 
it  is  fometimes  fold  fo  high  as  81. 

The  Oak  timber  in  thefe  and  in  private  Woods  fel- 
dom  attains  to  fo  large  a  growth  as  in  the  forefts  and 
chafes,  it  is  therefore  principally  bought  by  carpenters, 
wheelwrights,  &c.  for  country  ufes. 

Geddington  chafe  is  fuppofed  to  contain  about  1,400 
acres,  of  which  perhaps  1,200  are  woodland,  the  re¬ 
mainder  confifts  of  lawns,  ridings  and  viftas.  The 
whole  is  the  joint  property  of  the  duke  of  Buccleugh. 
and  earl  Beaulieu,  fubjedl  to  a  commonage  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  townfhips  from  may-day  to  martinmas.  It  is 
divided  into  eighteen  parts,  in  one  of  which  the  under¬ 
wood  and  timber  are  cut  every  year.  Thefe  parts  are 
fenced  as  in  the  foreft.  Although  there  is  ftill  a  valua¬ 
ble  flock  of  Oak  timber  in  this  chafe,  principally  of  a 
large  fize ;  yet  the  ravages  committed  by  deer  and 
cattle  prevent  the  fmalleft  poffibility  of  obtaining  a  re¬ 
gular  fucceftion  of  Oak  timber,  and  even  caufe  a  daily 
diminution  in  the  growth  of  underwood.  If  the  fyftem 
now  praftifed  of  cutting  down  all  fuch  timber  trees  as 
appear  mature  and  in  an  unthriving  ftate  be  long  pur- 
fued,  in  a  few  years  there  will  not  be  a  fingle  Oak  tree 
left  large  enough  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  e. 

The  quantity  of  Oak  timber  cut  down  within  the  laft 
thirty  years  has  been  very  confiderable,  and  fuch  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  woodlands  will  not  be  able  permanently 
to  fupplyh 

Northumberland. 

Woods  in  this  county  are  found  moftly  on  the  banks 
of  rivers.  Of  old  Oak  timber  from  80  to  140  years 
growth,  the  probable  value  may  be  about  6o,oool.  of 
which  two-thirds  only  are  proper  for  building  fhips  of 
great  burden. 

The  demand  by  the  collieries  and  lead  mines  for 
fmall  wood,  has  induced  the  proprietors  on  the  Derwent, 
Tyne,  &c.  to  cue  the  Oak,  Afh  and  Elm  at  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  growth  ;  Birch,  Willow  and  Aller 
(Alder)  fooner. 

Plantations  on  an  extenfive  fcale  are  rifing  in  every 
part  of  the  county,  and  are  almoft  in  every  inftance 
doing  well.  The  Larch  rifes  pre-eminent  above  the 
refts.  A  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  trees  planted  is 
Oak;  the  reft  are  Scotch  Firs,  Larches  and  Afh. 

The  woodlands  in  the  N.  and  W.  parts  were  ordered 
to  be  burnt  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  becaufe 
the  Mofs-troopers  and  other  banditti  fecreted  them- 
felves  in  thefe  Woods,  and  ifluing  from  them  com¬ 
mitted  great  depredations  on  the  neighbourhood  b. 
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Nottinghamshire. 

The  fore  ft  of  Sherwood,  is  from  Nottingham  to  near 
Workfop  about  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  and  from 
feven  to  nine  miles  in  breadth.  The  principal  remains 
of  the  ancient  foreft  Woods  are  the  Hays  of  Birkland 
and  Bilhagh,  being  an  open  Wood  of  large  old  Oaks, 
moft  of  them  decaying  or  flag-headed,  and  without 
underwood,  except  fome  Birch  in  one  part;  it  extends 
about  three  miles  in  length,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  By  a  furvey  taken  in  1790,  there  were 
found  10,1 17  trees,  valued  at  17,147k  The  land  on  which 
they  grow  is  1,487  acres,  *2  roods,  37  perches.  A  pait  01 
this  Wood  has  been  taken  by  grant  into  Thorefby  park. 

Harlow  Wood,  Thieves  Wood,  and  the  fcattered 
remains  of  Mansfield  WAods  are  of  fmall  extent,  and 
the  timber  is  of  inferior  fize. 

In  Clumber  park  are  remains  of  two  Woods  of  ve¬ 
nerable  Oaks.  Since  thefe  have  been  inclofed  the  young 
trees  are  fpringing  furprifingly  from  the  acorns.^ 

The  fpirit  of  planting  has  prevailed  much  in  this 
county  within  forty  years.  The  firfl  plantations  were 
chiefly  of  Firs ;  but  it  has  been  fince  found,  that  trees 
of  all  kinds,  well  planted  and  properly  fheltered,  fuc- 
ceed  very  well. 

'  The  duke  of  Newcaftle’s  plantations  within  Clumber 
park  amount  to  1,848  acres:  befides  190  acres  in 
Marlin  Wood,  1 80-acres  of  Afh  and  410  of  Oak,  &c. 
The  duke  of  Portland’s  in  Welbeck  park,  Carberton, 
&c.  about  1 000  acres.  The  Hon.  R.  Lumley  Savile’s 
i,68o  acres  in  Morton  Grange  and  Little  Morton, 
part  Oak  Woods,  the  reft  Oaks,  and  planted  with  Afhes 
for  hop-poles.  A  conflderable  part  of  the  Oak  plan¬ 
tations  were  planted  with  Firs  and  Larches  by  the  late 
Sir  George  Savile,  when  the  acorns  were  fov/n,  about 
forty-four  years  ago.  The  larches  now  (1794)  mea- 
fure  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  from  twelve 
to  fqrty-eight  inches  in  girth.  The  Scotch  Firs  are 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  and  from  twelve  to 
thirty-two  inches  in  girth. 

•Charles  Pierrepont,  Efq.  now  lord  vifcount  Newark, 
has  981  acres  in  and  about  Thorefby  park,  the  chief 
part  planted  with  Oak,  Afh,  Beech,  Spanifh  Cheftnut, 
and  Elm :  306  acres  now  (1794)  in  preparation  for 
planting;  and  381  acres,  moftly  coppice  or  fpring 
Woods,  cut  every  fifteen  years,  for  hop-poles,  hedge- 
wood,  &c. 

F.  F.  Foljambe,  Efq.  has  600  acres  at  Ofberton. 
In  Carlton,  Charles  Mellifh,  Efq.  has  154  acres.  Tay¬ 
lor  White,  and  Woolafton  White,  Efqrs.  have  107 
acres  3  roods,  and  Mr.  Jofeph  Cowlifbaw  15  acres 
one  rood;  Taylor  White,  Efq.  has  alfo  28  acres  2  roods 
in  Wallingwells. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  and  near  Workfop  Manor, 
has  781  acres  of  Woods  and  plantations.  Jonathan 
Acklem,  Efq.  and  others,  have  fifty  acres  in  Matterfey 
Woods,  in  Wiferton  twenty-five  acres.  Charles  Mel¬ 
lifh,  Efq.  has  1000  acres  in  Blyth,  &c.  chiefly  Fir. 
Lord  vifcount  Galway  has  126  acres  in  Serlby  and 
Farworth.  Robert  Sutton,  Efq.  has  about  750  acres, 
about  ftxty  of  Fir,  the  reft  Oak  and  Beech,  in  Scofton. 
Robert  Ramfden,  Efq.  at  Calton,  in  Lindrick,  148 
acres  of  Oak,  Cheftnut  and  Afh,  befides  forty-eight 
acres  of  foreft  plantations.  Right  Hon.  Fred.  Mon¬ 
tagu,  thirty-four  acres  of  Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  &c.  in  Linby 
and  Papplewick ;  befides  forty  acres  in  preparation. 
Sir  Richard  Sutton,  at  Farnsrield,  has  feventeen  acres. 
In  all  about  10,000  acres,  chiefly  planted  fince  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Woods  and  plantations  in  the  clay  diftricb  north 
of  Trent  amount  to  3,624  acres.  And  thole  in  the 
limeftone  and  coal  diftrict,  to  916  acres'. 

Of  the  immenfe  plantations  lately  made.  Fir,  Birch, 
Poplar,  Afh,  and  Elm  are  the  principal  trees,  though 
the  quantity  of  Oak  is  not  inconfiderable,  but  bearing 
no  proportion  to  the  others.  Thele  plantations  being 
yet  young,  a  long  time  muft  elapfe  before  they  will  be 
ht  for  public  ule  k. 

T'nJ°r<rv  v'1^count> Newark  continues  his  plantations  at 
ore  an(I  in  the  winter  of  1801,  fowed  twenty 
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acres  with  acorns ;  his  plants  average  60,000  to  the 
acre.  The  marquis  of  Tichfield  alfo  fowed  fifty  acres 
with  acorns  in  1798  and  1799. 

Oxfordshire. 

The  Beech  Woods  are  confined  to  the  Chiltern 
country,  and  confift  of  trees  growing  on  their  own  Items, 
producing  by  the  falling  of  the  maft ;  very  little  being 
permitted  to  grow  on  the  old  ftools,  which  are  gene¬ 
rally  grubbed,  and  feedling  trees  planted  in  the  loofe 
earth.  Thefe  Woods  are  drawn  occafionally,  and 
never  felled  at  once,  except  for  the  purpofe  of  convert¬ 
ing  land  into  tillage,  which  has  been  much  in  practice 
of  late  years.  The  Beech  Wood  is  fold  for  poles  or 
billet.  It  requires  fome  judgment  to  thin  thefe  Woods 
fo  that  the  flock  may  not  overhang  the  feedlings.  The 
fucceffion  of  young  trees  is  much  injured  by  admitting 
cattle  or  even  fheep.  There  are  fome  Oak  and  Alb  trees 
difperfed  among  the  beech ;  they  feldom  grow  to  any 
great  bulk,  and  are  not  very  numerous.  In  the  vicinity 
of  Staunton  St.  John  are  Woods  of  timber  trees  with 
underwood.  The  foil  is  a  ftrong  clay,  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  Oak.  Many  fpots  of  Woodland  of  this 
defcription  are  difperfed  about  the  country.  Coppices 
do  not  abound ;  indeed  there  are  few  of  any  extent,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  foreft  of  Whichwood,  and  thefe  have  trees 
in  them '. 

The  Eleventh  Report  to  the  Commiffioners  of  Land 
Revenue  ftates,  that  many  Woods  have  been  grubbed 
and  converted  into  tillage,  but  not  a  Angle  plantation 
of  Oak  in  the  county,  except  where  gentlemen  have 
planted  for  ornament,  trees  of  quick  growth  having 
been  generally  preferred:  and  that  this  county  does  not 
produce  more  timber  than  is  fufficient  for  its  own  con- 
fumption. 

Rutlandshire. 

Oak  timber  not  much  raifed,  and  little  fit  for  the 
navy.  The  beft  is  ufed  for  building,  canals  and  navi¬ 
gations  :  the  coarfer  for  fences,  gates,  hurdles,  &c.  fold 
at  Spalding  and  Peterborough  fairs,  and  carried  into 
the  fen  country. 

Underwood  is  cut  from  twelve  to  fixteen  years 
growth  m. 

No  plantations  of  Oak  or  other  trees  of  any  confe- 
quence  have  been  made n. 

Shropshire. 

Navy  timber  greatly  diminifhed,  perhaps  not  one- 
fourth  remaining  of  what  there  was  thirty  years  paft. 
Great  quantities  of  timber  have  been  taken  down  in 
confequence  of  farms  having  been  enlarged.  The  join¬ 
ing  of  fields  has  prevailed  much :  and  the  occupiers  of 
land  frequently  abufe  hedge-row  trees. 

Coppices  are  generally  fallen  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five  years  in  growth,  and  all  the  poles  are  bark¬ 
ed.  Kind-growing  faplings  are  generally  left,  and  if 
promifing,  at  a  fecond  fall  they  are  fometimes  permitted 
to  ftand  for  timber.  Coppices  fallen  at  eighteen  years 
growth  are  converted  into  cordwood  for  the  forges  and 
not  barked.  The  confumption  of  underwood  in  forges 
and  collieries  is  very  conflderable;  and  the  price  of  land 
is  too  high  for  planting.  The  underwoods  however 
are  ftill  of  conflderable  extent,  and  if  the  young  Oak 
plants  were  carefully  preferved,  future  groves  of  Oak 
might  ftill  be  raifed.  There  are  perhaps  few  counties 
of  equal  extent  that  have  more  abounded  with  fine 
Oak  timber  than  this.  Within  about  thirty  years  the 
fupply  for  the  navy  and  other  ufes  has  been  very  great, 
perhaps  to  the  amount  of  200,000k  But  at  prefent 
there  are  very  few  eftates  that  could  furnifb  timber  for 
a  feventy-four  gun  fhip  °. 

The  late  Rev.  J.  R.  Lloyd,  of  Afton  near  Ofweftry, 
planted  65,440  Oaks;  and  in  1793  and  1794,  60,020 
more.  The  fame  years  he  alfo  planted  9,300  Scotch 
Firs. 

Somersetshire. 

This  county  is  partially  wooded,  and  on  account  of 
the  demand  from  the  collieries,  the  Wood  is  very  irre- 
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gularly  cut.  Kingfwood  covers  about  230  acres ;  the 
timber  is  chiefly  Oak,  but  it  does  not  get  to  any  large 
Jflze.  The  underwood  is  cut  for  wreaths  or  faggots. 
The  valleys  are  in  general  richly  laden  with  Elm, 
which  acquires  a  good  fize  in  the  hedge  rows ;  but  the 
method  of  lopping  off  the  fide  branches,  to  what  is 
here  called  a  befom  head,  cannot  be  too  much  exe¬ 
crated.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  Mendip  hills  are 
fome  good  coppice  Woods.  On  the  fouthern  declivity 
are  alfo  fome  coppice  Woods,  but  being  expofed  to 
the  weftern  breezes,  thefe  are  not  lo  produftive.  In 
the  eaftern  part  of  the  county  there  are  fome  large  and 
produftive  Woods,  which  being  near  the  coal- works 
are  very  valuable.  Many  beautiful  plantations  are  alfo 
interfperfed,  which  are  not  only  an  ornament  to  the 
refpebdive  leats  to  which  they  belong,  but  are  in  them- 
felves  a  fertile  fource  of  annual  profit. 

The  ancient  foreft  of  Selwood,  on  the  verge  of  which 
Frome  Hands,  appears  to  have  comprifed  a  woody  vale  of 
about  20,000  acres,  1 8,000  of  which  are  now  converted 
into  arable  and  pafture  land ;  the  remainder  continues 
in  a  Hate  of  coppice  Wood.  The  timber  is  chiefly 
Oak  and  Alb,  which  though  not  of  large  growth,  are 
very  good  of  their  kinds,  and  fell  well  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  underwood  is  moftly  Hazel,  Afh, 
Alder,  Withy  and  Birch ;  fome  of  which  fell  as  high 
as  1 61.  an  acre. 

This  foreft  was  difafforefted  about  the  feventh  of 
Charles  I.  and  divided  into  three  portions,  one  where¬ 
of  was  allotted  to  the  lords  of  manors,  another  to  the 
commoners,  and  a  third  to  the  crown.  The  latter  was 
fold  to  the  adjoining  landholders.  No  great  quantity 
of  woodland  has  been  grubbed  within  the  laft  forty 
years;  but  much  new  ground  has  been  planted,  parti¬ 
cularly  on  the  hills  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Bath, 
Mr.  Beckford,  and  Sir  Richard  Hoare. 

Thefe  woodlands  are  in  general  in  aftate  of  coppice 
wood,  with  timber  chiefly  Oak ;  but  the  foil,  particularly 
in  the  vallies,  being  of  a  ftrong  yellow  clay,  is  fo  cold 
and  retentive,  that  the  Oak  trees,  though  fpringing  up 
Ipontaneoufly  in  great  abundance,  get  molly  and  dead- 
topped,  and  few  of  them  come  to  a  large  fize  :  yet 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  good  inland  markets,  the 
profit  from  woodland  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  land  in  arable  or  pafture ;  and  the  profit  arifing 
from  the  new-planted  hills,  particularly  the  landy  parts, 
has  been,  in  many  inftances,  near  ten  per  cent  on  the 
original  expenle  of  planting  and  fencing p. 

Staffordshire. 

This  county  ftiil  continues  well  ftocked  with  timber, 
notwithftanding  the  immenfe  quantity  that  has  been 
lately  cut  down.  The  beft-timbered  eftate  is  that  of 
Lord  Bagot  near  Abbot’s-Bromley.  The  Woods  ex¬ 
tend  over  many  hundred  acres,  and  almoft  wholly  con- 
filt  of  Oak,  a  very  large  quantity  of  which  is  now  quite 
mature,  and  fome  even  decaying.  Many  carry  timber 
to  the  length  of  fixty  or  feventy  feet :  and  in  the  park 
are  many  hundreds  of  very  extraordinary  bulk,  con¬ 
taining  from  200  to  400  feet  of  timber  each.  Several 
might  be  picked  out  worth  60  guineas  a  piece,  and 
fome  even  more.  Some  of  thefe  trees  are  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Plott  as  full-grown  timber  in  1686.  It  is  faid 
that  one  hundred  thoufand  pounds  have  been  offered 
for  thefe  Woods.  The  fucceflion  Woods  and  young 
plantations  are  very  confiderable  and  ftiil  continuing. 
Thefe  are  made  fometimes  by  fowing  acorns  with  wheat 
after  fummer  fallow :  fometimes  by  fetting  out  young 
plants,  in  which  cafe,  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years, 
they  are  cut  off-  at  the  furface,  the  fecond  Ihoot  thriving 
much  better  than  the  firft,  which  was  checked  by  tranf- 
planting.  After  a  Wood  has  been  cut  down,  fometimes 
it  is  replanted  by  ftriking  in  with  a  pick-axe  acorns  and 
other  feeds  of  foreft  trees  or  underwood.  All  thefe 
methods  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs. 

The  fecond-timbered  eftate  is  Chillington,  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Thomas  Giffard,  Efq.  Timber  to  the  amount 
of  30,000k  has  been  fold  within  twenty  years,  and 
that  remaining  is  thought  to  be  worth  at  leaft  an  equal 
fum.  The  fucceflion  \Y00ds  and  young  plantations 
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are  very  extenfive,  and  of  luxuriant  growth.  In  thefe 
Oak  has  been  particularly  attended  to,  but  there  is  alfo 
a  variety  of  other  timber  trees  extremely  promifino- 
in  growth. 

Upon  the  pleafure  grounds  and  eftates  of  lord  Dud¬ 
ley,  at  and  near  Himley,  are  large  quantities  of  well- 
grown  timber,  and  very  extenfive  Woods  and  coppices 
of  Oak. 

The  timber  and  plantations  at  Teddefley  park,  Sir 
Edward  Littleton’s,  are  very  confiderable.  Manftey 
Wood  is  extenfive:  befide  which  there  are  many  other 
coppices,  dingles  and  clumps  of  full  grown  Oak,  Afh 
and  other  timber.  The  fpring  coppices  and  young 
plantations,  coyer  at  leaft  100  acres;  and  in  them  Oak 
has  been  an  objecft  of  particular  attention.  Thefe  plan¬ 
tations  are  generally  upon  poor  cold  land ;  a  gravelly 
marl  or  clay  bottom,  on  which  Oak  fucceeds  well, 
and  being  of  no  great  value  for  corn  or  pafture,  is  very 
properly  applied  to  the  growth  of  timber  and  under¬ 
wood. 

Wrottefley  eftate,  the  property  of  Sir  John  Wrot- 
tefly,  Bart,  contains  fome  confiderable  Woods  of  well- 
grown  timber:  alfo  extenfive  plantations  of  more 
modern  growth. 

An  Enville,  lord  Stamford  s,  the  Woods  and  planta¬ 
tions  are  very  extenfive,  and  well-ftocked  with  timber 
trees  and  underwood,  among  which  Oak  predominates. 
The  Woods  of  Upper  Areley  are  very  large,  and  well 
ftocked  with  Oak  of  various  ages.  Hagley  park,  elefe 
to  the  borders  of  this  county,  contains  great  quantities 
of  exceeding  fine  timber,  of  a  firft  rate  quality.  The 
pari  Ik  of  Harbourne  is  well  wooded.  The  Bilhop’s 
Woods,  near  Eccleftiall,  are  faid  to  contain  1,300 
acres :  a  certain  portion  of  them  is  cut  down  every 
year.  Madely  Woods,  near  Newcaftle,  are  well 
ftocked  with  Oaks ;  they  were  formerly  a  park. 

The  plantations  at  Fifherwick,  lord  Donemal’s,  are 
of  little  more  than  twenty  years  growth,  (in  1796)  but 
very  promifing.  -  y  J 

Sandwell  park  and  eftate,  the  earl  of  Dartmouth’s, 
is  well  ftocked  with  all  kinds  of  timber,  particularly 

Oak.  The  Pattefhall  eftate.  Sir  Robert  Pigot’s,  ftiil 

contains  large  quantities  of  mature  timber, ^ although 
confiderable  quantities  have  been  cut  lately. 

Broughton  pleafure-grounds,  Sir  Thomas  Brough¬ 
ton’s,  abounds  with  plantations,  clumps,  and  fhady 
fpreading  trees,  particularly  lycamores.  There  is  a 
promifing  coppice  of  Oak  on  the  other  fide  of  the  road. 

Hilton  park,  belonging  to  Mr.  Vernon,  contains 
plenty  of  flourilhing  Oaks.  In  the  pleafure  grounds 
are  fome  very  fine  well-grown  Oaks  and  a  great  variety 
of  oilier  timber  trees.  The  rides  and  plantations  are 
very  extenfive,  and  bear  evidence  of  the  planter’s 
vigilant  attention.  IVIany  Larches  and  Firs  of  his  own 
planting  contain  twenty  feet  or  more  of  timber. 

Burntvvood,  near  Afhley  common,  belonging  to  Mr. 
Meynel),  is  very  extenfive,  and  well  ftocked  with  vouno- 
Oak.  0 

The  eftates  of  Mr.  Gough,  at  Perry  Bar,  Oldfallings, 
near  Bufhbury,  and  Walton  Grange,  near  Gnofhall  are 
all*  well  timbered.  Perry  park  and  neighbourhood  has 
much  ripe  timber,  and  confiderable  young  plantations 
of  every  ftage  of  growth.  01dfallings°  eftate  and 
neighbourhood  is  plentifully  ftocked  with  well- thrown 
Oak  and  other  timber,  and  Walton  Grange  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Oak  coppice,  of  confiderable  extent.  Bentley 
eftate,  Mr.  Anfon’s,  near  Walfall,  is  extremely  full  of 
Oak,  both  in  coppices  and  hedge-rows.  At  Great 
Sugnall,  near  Stafford,  Mr.  Turton’s,  are  fome  fmall 
neat  plantations,  among  which  Oak  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Confiderable  Woods  and  plantations  grow 
on  the  Shutborough  eftate,  Mr.  Anfon’s,  as  well  as  on 
that  of  Sir  William  Wolfeley;  and  alfo  upon  Mr. 
Curzon’s,  near  Rudgeley.  The  eftate  of  Mr.  Fowler* 
at  Pendeford,  is  well  wooded,  in  hedge-rows,  young 
plantations,  fingle  trees,  and  clumps  of  very  fine  well- 
grown  Oak;  it  has  alio  a  very  promifing  coppice  of 
Oak.  Other  fmaller  eftates  are  well  ftocked  with  timber 
particularly  that  of  Mr.  Fleeming,  at  the  WercrS,  near 
Tettenhall,  where  are  fome  Oaks  worth  thirty  guineas 
each.  Upon  the  whole,  the  county  is  well  timbered, 
and  has  now  in  it  fucceflion  growths  fufficient  for  the 
lupply  of  a  great  length  of  time, 
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Plantations  have  been  made  to  a  great  extent,  and 
with  uncommon  fuccefs,  on  the  fteep  moorland  hills, 
particularly  thofe  of  Dillorn,  Kingfiey,  and  Oakamoor ; 
the  Dillorn  Woods  alone  form  a  chain  of  three  or  four 
miles  in  length,  and  cOnfift  of  tall  ftraight  Oaks  and 
Afhes,  in  general  fo  well  filled  up  with  underwood,  as 
to  be  cut  in  falls  at  feven  years  growth,  for  rods  and 
ftaves  ufed  for  crates  in  the  pottery.  John  Holliday, 
Efq.  has  proved  experimentally  the  great  advantage  of 
planting  barren  imprafticable  precipices,  large  tradts 
of  which  ftill  remain  in  the  north  of  Staffordflure,  not 
worth  i  s.  an  acre. 

This  gentleman,  in  17 8 9,  planted  10,000  Oaks^on 
twenty-nine  acres  nearly ;  94,000  Beech ;  a  few  Cy- 
prefTes,  white  and  hemlock  Spruce  Firs  and  Ilexes ; 
>7,900  Larches;  fome  Lombardy  and  black  Italian 
Poplars,  and  weeping  Willows. 

JohnSneyde,  Efq.  of  Belmont,  planted  30,000  Oaks 
between  1784  and  1786 ;  and  27  acres,  2  roods,  18 
perches  with  mixed  frees :  6000  Allies,  14,300 
Beeches,  8000  Cheftnuts,  4,262  Elms,  44,100  Scotch 
Firs,  5,500  Spruce  Firs  ;  700 Ilexes;  13,000 Larches; 
5,500  Sycamores;  beftdes  Crtettegus  Aria,.  Horfe 
Cheftnut,  Lime,  Plane  both  oriental  and  occidental.; 
Lombardy  Poplar  and  Mountain  Afh,  in  fmall  quanti¬ 
ties.  Alfo  ii,ooo  Larches  in  1794  and  1 7 9 5 \ 

James  Beech,  Efq.  of  Shaw,  near  Cheadle,  in  179^ 
and  1799,  planted  11,000  Oaks,  9000  Allies,  18,000 
Beeches/ 1,800  Elms,  3000  Larches,  17,000  Moun¬ 
tain  Afnes,  and  9000  Sycamores. 

Henry  Vernon,  Efq.  of  Hilton  park,  near  Wolver¬ 
hampton  beforementioned,  planted  11,600  Oaks  in 
1798  and  1799,  and  thirty  acres  with  other  trees ;  in 
1797  and  1798,  6240  Silver  Firsh 

Yet  notwithftanding  the  above  account  ofconfidera- 
ble  old  Woods  and  new  plantations,  it  is  ftated  in  the 
Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commifiloners  of  Land  Reve¬ 
nue,  that  more  Wood  has  been  cleared  than  planted, 
that  the  plantations  which  have  been  made  are  of  trees 
not  fit  for  the  navy,  and  that  there  is  but  little  com¬ 
monable  Wood  except  in  the  foreft  of  Needwood,  and 
great  part  of  that  has  been  cut  down  lately.' 


Suffolk. 


The  ftrong  loams  of  this  county  formerly  contained 
confiaerable  quantities  of  large  Oak ;  thefe,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  been  much  lelfened, 
and  the  fuccefiion  bears  no  proportion  to  the  growth 
that  preceded  it.  Improved  cultivation  is  the  caufe  : 
rough  paltures,  overrun  with  thorns  and  briars,  and 
broad  hedge-rows,  were  nurferies  of  timber ;  as  land 
became  valuable,  thefe  have  been  cleared ;  with  this 
obvious  improvement,  timber  has  of  courfe  declined ; 
a  circumftance  not  to  be  regretted,  fince  corn  and  grafs 
are  produfts  much  more  valuable. 

Underwoods  are  not  generally  productive  in  this 
county.  The  profit  of  them  is  lefs  than  that  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  lands  under  other  products. 

In  molt  inftances,  planting  has  been  performed  more 
with  a  view  to  ornament  than  profit :  how  far  they  may 
be  made  to  unite,  is  a  fubjeCt  worthy  of  attention r. 

In  one  of  the  returns  to  the  Commifiloners  of  the 


Land  Revenue,  it  is  faid  that  timber  is  decreafed  ii 
Woods  and  hedge-rows,  as  it  ought  to  be;  that  mud 
timber,  and  the  improvement  of  arable  land,  are  incom 
pati'ble ;  and  that  Suffolk,  being  a  highly  improvet 
county,  timber  has  moft  profitably  decreafed,  the  im 
provements  being  ten  times  the  value  of  the  timber 
The  chairman  of  the  quarter  feflions  at  Bury  returns 
tnat.the  fcarcity  of  timber  ought  never  to  be  regretted 
ior  it  is  a  certain  proof  of  national  improvement,  an< 
for  royal  navies,  countries  yet  barbarous  are  the  onh 
proper  nurferies.  All  this  is  true  to  a  certain  degree 
.Land  that  can  be  ufed  profitably  for  corn  or  grafs  ough 
not  in  general  to  be  planted ;  and  hedge-rows  fhoulc 
not  be  encumbered  with  trees  ;  but  yet  there  are  in  al 
counties  fpots  better  applied  to  this  purpofe  than  an] 
-  er,’  oc^‘  corners  at  leaft,  and  belts  for  fhelter,  may  b< 
*  °?uced  almoft. every  where,  even  in  the  beft  culti- 
counties.  Every  county  ought  to  furnifh  its  owi 
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coppice  Wood,  and  timber  for  all  rural  purpofes. 
Naval  timber  iliould  be  the  objeCt  of  the  royal  forefls. 

I  cannot  think  it  expedient  to  depend  wholly  upon  im-  . 
portation  for  this  neceffary  article. 

The  chairman  at  the  quarter  feflions  at  Beccles  re¬ 
turns,  that  the  weftern  fide  of  that  divifion  has  had  much 
timber  on  it,  but  that  at  prefent  it  is  in  a  verydecreaf- 
ingftate;  that  fome  large  plantations  have  been  made, 
in  fome  of  which  much  young  Oak  is  growing;  but 
that  the  planting  bears  no  proportion  to  the  decreafe. 

Samuel  Kilderbee,  Efq.  planted  ten  acres  with  Oak 
in  1793  ;  and  feventeen  acres  and  a  half  at  Badingham 
and  Glemham  in  1795  and  1796. 

Job  Hanmer,Elq.  planted  8,100  Oaks  at  Holbrook- 
hall  near  Sudbury,  in  1792  and  1793. 

William  Wollafton,  Efq.  of  Great  Finborough, 
planted  twenty  acres  with  Afn 5. 

Surrey. 

This  county  abounds  in  waftes  and  commons,  to  the 
amount,  as  is  faid,  of  96,000  acres,  all  of  which,  that 
are  not  fit  for  agricultural  purpofes,  might  be  planted 
for  coppice  Wood  and  timber.  Norwood,  near  Lon¬ 
don,  contains  about  600  acres,  250  acres  of  which  is  an 
inclofed  coppice  Wood,  full  of  Oak  ;  but  the  trees  are 
not  buffered  to  grow  up  to  any  fize.  The  remainder 
of  Norwood  is  foreft,  confifting  of  ftraggling  Oak 
pollards.  Dulwich  college  has  the  property  of  moft  of 
the  inclofed  Woods. 

Farnham  and  Crookfbury  heaths  contain  3,700  acres 
of  deep  fandy  foil.  The  valuable  plantations  of  Firs 
on  thefe  heaths  prove  to  what  a  profitable  purpofe 
they  may  be  applied.  Twelve  acres  were  planted 
1776  with  Scotch  Firs  four  years  old.  In  1788  they 
were  thinned  out.  The  number  at  prefent  (1794) 
ftanding,  are  18,531,  valued  at  573k, 

Between  Godftone  andWefterham  is  Stafford  Wood, 
150  acres,  part  of  which  confifts  of  Oak,  Beech,  and 
Birch  underwood,  with  fome  timber  of  a  large  fize : 
feveral  Oaks  were  cut  down  a  few  years  ago  contain¬ 
ing  two  loads  of  timber  in  each  tree.  Mr.  Eden,  the 
late  lord  of  the  manor,  planted  a  great  number  of  trees, 
which  have  been  deftroyed  for  want  of  being  protedfed 
from  cattle  h 

Sussex. 

This  county  has  always  been  celebrated  for  the 
growth  of  its  timber,  principally  Oak.  It  overfpreads 
the  Weald  in  every  direction.  Large  quantities  of 
Beech  are"raifed  upon  the  chalk  hills.  The  great  de¬ 
mand  for  bark,  has  occafioned  large  falls  of  Oak  ;  and 
the  more  ealy  communication  with  the  fea-ports  has  oc- 
cafioned  greater  fupplies  to  be  fent  to  the  dock-yards 
than  the  country  will  be  able  to  fupply  in  future.  The 
quantity  now  ftanding,  of  a  fize  fit  for  the  royal  navy, 
compared  to  what  it  has  been  within  half  a  century,  is 
inconfiderable  ;  and  as  there  is  no  regular  fuccefiion 
in  referve,  the  fupply  muft  annually  grow  lefs. 

The  export  coaft-wife  from  one  port  in  this  county, 
from  1763  to  1767,  was  only  4,769  loads  of  timber, 
and  454  tons  of  bark;  from  1788  to  1792,  19,884 
loads  of  timber,  and  2,646  tons  of  bark.  A  load  of 
timber  is  fifty  cubical  feet. 

So  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  thirty-feven 
hoys,  laden  with  timber,  went  out  of  Rye  harbour  in  one 
tide,  and  not  one  englifh  mariner  among  them.  The 
whole  country  round  was  a  foreft ;  iniomuch  that  in 
1591  a  man  was  ordered  to  depart  the  town  of  Rye, 
he  being  a  hulbandman,  and  the  place  not  fit  for  one  of 
his  profeflion.  Even  now,  in  fome  parts  of  the  county, 
the  inclofures  are  very  fmall  for  the  benefit  of  the  tim¬ 
ber,  and  round  each  is  a  thick  Wood  feveral  rods 
wide. 

The  underwood  is  ufually  cut  from  thirteen  to  feven¬ 
teen  years  growth,  for  hop-poles,  faggots,  and  cord- 
wood  for  charcoal.  Young  Oaks  that  grow  ferubby 
are  felled  at  thirty  or  thirty-five  years,  for  pofts,  rails 
and  repairs. 

In  a  Wood  well  planted  with  timber,  underwood 
never  comes  to  any  fize  ;  and  more  lofs  is  fuftained  by 
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this,  than  gain  is  made  by  the  growing  timber.  There 
are  ieldom  any  tellows  or  iaplings  remaining  ;  a  good 
iucceffion  therefore  of  young  Oak  feldoni  follows  a 
fall  of  old  timber.  Some  prefer  timber  from  Hubs  to 
the  growth  from  feed ;  the  iucceeding  fhoot  fpringing 
up  three  feet  the  firftyear,  and  very  fine  timber,  of  two 
loads  to  a  tree,  having  been  cut  from  Hubs u. 

Earl  Winterton  planted  in  Shillinglee-  park  14,269 
Oaks,  and  2,613  Lombardy  Poplars. 

Warwickshire. 

There  are  large  Woods  and  much  timber  in  this 
county,  particularly  in  what  was  formerly  the  foreft  of 
Arden.  The  underwood  is  cut  down  every  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  converted  into  Hails,  faggots,  brooms, 
hoops,  &c.  and  wattled  hurdles.  The  white  poles, 
which  are  twenty-four  years  growth,  are  converted  into 
rails,  ladders,  hoops,  and  various  other  articles  by 
doggers,  bruin-makers,  turners,  &c.  The  price  of 
thefe  Woods  is  from  3I.  to  81.  an  acre,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  white  poles  and  Oak  timber.  Thofe 
Woods  which  grow-  Oak  well,  anfwer  beH  by  being 
gradually  converted  into  groves,  by  fetting  up  Oaks 
either  from  maiden  plants  or  Hubs,  and  by  previoufly 
dibbling  in  acorns  where  wanted  x. 

Westmoreland. 

At  Whinfield  Foreft,  and  at  Lowther-hall,  the  feat 
of  the  Earl  of  Lonfdale,  are  very  extenfive  plantations, 
where  many  of  the  trees  have  grown  to  an  uncommon 
fize.  Several  of  the  Oaks  at  Lowther-hall  have  been 
valued  at  60I.  a  piece.  There  are  many  fmalier  plan¬ 
tations  through  the  county,  where  the  Wood  fprings 
with  a  degree  of  vigour  hardly  to  be  expected  in  fuch 
bleak  and  expoled  fituations. 

On  the  divifion  of  Kendal  common,  part  of  a  very 
high  and  rocky  hill  not  capable  of  any  other  improve 
ment,  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  Oak,  A  Hi,  and  other  trees 
were  planted,  and  they  are  all  very  thriving.  The 
banks  of  the  lakes  are  adorned  with  very  beautiful  cop¬ 
pices. 

The  bifhop  of  Landaff  has  planted,  on  fome  high 
ground  near  Amblefide,  above  100  acres  with  Oak, 
Elm,  Afh,  Beech,  Sycamore,  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch 
He  is  doubtful  whether  the  climate  be  not  too  cold  for 
any  of  them  except  the  two  laH  y. 

In  1788  he  planted  3,200  Oaks  ;  20,000  Afhes  on 
eleven  acres,  2,000  Beeches,  2,000  Elms,  48,500 
Larches,  650  Carolina  Poplars,  and  2000  Sycamores. 

I.  C.  Curwen,  Efq.  fet  500  bufhels  of  acorns,  and 
planted  above  50,000  Oaks  on  200  acres  bordering  on 
Winander  Mere,  in  1795  and  1800.  In  odtober  1800 
and  april  1801  he  alfo  planted  27 1,420  Oaks,  229,476 
Larches,  240,800  Afhes,  23,600  Scotch  Firs,  8,120 
Beeches,  21,540  Birches,  10,000  Aiders,  and  10,000 
Elms,  in  all  8 14,956. 

Dr.  H.  Ainflie  of  Dover-Hreet,  London,  planted 
on  high  ground  between  the  lakes  of  Winander  Mere 
and  Conifton,  from  1789  to  1802,91,800  Larches, 
33,650  Scotch  Firs,  n,aoo  Oaks,  3000  Afhes,  1400 
Elms,  700  Beeches,  100  Spruce  Firs,  and  100  Silver 
Firs  z. 

Wiltshire. 

This  county  was  once  well  wooded.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  pit-coal  has  very  much  lefiened  the  confump- 
tion  of  Wood  for  fuel,  and  this  flackened  the  attention 
to  the  prefervation  of  Wood.  In  many  parts  of  the 
outfkirts  there  are  large  and  valuable  Woods,  but  in 
frequent  inHances  much  injured  by  being  fubjedt  to 
common  rights.  The  ules  of  underwood  being  many, 
as  for  hurdles  and  hedging,  fpars  for  thatching,  wheel- 
rights  and  carpenters  work,  Iheep-cribs  and  imple¬ 
ments  in  hufbandry,  &c.  the  prefervation  of  it  is  be¬ 
come  an  objedt  of  confequence,  efpecially  fince  the  late 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  coals. 

Oak,  Alh,  and  Elm  are  natural  to  the  county.  The 
cold  foils  on  the  weft  fide  are  favourable  to  Oak  ;  the 
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fands  of  the  fouth  part  to  A  fit;  and  the  gravelly  values 
and  deep  loams  of  various  parts,  to  Elm  ;  and  although 
many  parts  appear  to  be  Bare  of  timber,  yet  there  are 
fo  many  others- where  the  foil  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
its  growth,  that  the  produce  of  the  county  is  fully  equal 
to  its  confutnptioh. 

A  great  fpirit  of  planting  has  for  fome  years  paft 
been  diffufed  through  every  part  of  the  county.  There 
are  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  timber  trees,  par¬ 
ticularly  Elms  in  hedge-rows  are  better  preferved  or 
lefs  damage  done  by  trimming  up  the  fide  branches 
than  in  the  county  of  Wilts*. 

The  marquis  of  Bath  at  Longleat  has  planted  from 
50,000  to  100,000  trees  yearly  for  twenty  years :  chief¬ 
ly  heath  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Wiltfhire  downs  near 
Warminfter. 

Worcestershire. 

The  extenfive  Woods  and  Forefts  of  this  county,  fo 
very  confiderable  in  early  times,  have  almoft  difap- 
peared.  Feckenham  foreft  has  funk  entirely  under 
the  continued  demands  of  the  falt-works  at  Droitwich. 
The  Woods  of  Hagley  and  Uffmore  are  Hill  of  con¬ 
fiderable  extent,  and  fome  idea  of  the  former  abun¬ 
dance  may  be  formed  ftill,  on  thofe  parts  which  border 
on  Herefordlhire.  Through  a  confiderable  part  ftnall 
tradls  of  woodlands  are  frequent,  and  they  furnifh  tim- 
bei,  chiefly  Oak  and  Afh,  with  fome  Beech,  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  The  hedge-rows  are  every  where  crowded 
with  Elm,  and  though  the  prefent  cufiom  of  loppin^ 
and  pollarding  muft  certainly  injure  their  growth,  they 
often  produce  timber  of  confiderable  dimenfions.  Elm 
is  confidered  as  the  principal  growth,  there  is  however 
in  many  parts  as  fine  Oak  and  Afh  as  the  kingdom 
produces.  The  principal  ufes  to  which  underwood 
is  applied  are  hop-poles  and  the  making  of  charcoal 
for  the  iron- works  b. 

Yorkshire. 

Eafi  Riding. 

There  are  few  fpring  Woods  in  this  riding.  Timber 
trees,  except  thofe  which  are  within  view  of  a  houfe,  or 
for  ornament,  are  cut  as  belt  fuits  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 
Many  new  plantations,  as  well  as  thofe  of  longer  ftand- 
ing,  are  exceedingly  injured  for  want  of  draining0. 

There  is  very  little  Oak  timber  fit  for  the  navy  ;  a 
Email  quantity  in  North  Holdcrnels,  and  fome  good 
in  Oufe  and  Derwent  Wapentake. 

Many  new  inclofures  have  been  made  in  the  laft 
thirty  years,  but  Afh  has  been  more,  commonly  planted 
than  Oak  in  the  hedge-rows. 

In  Oufe,  on  Derwent  Wapentake,  many  Oak  hedge¬ 
rows  have  been  grubbed  up,  and  but  few  planted,  many 
however  ftill  remain.  In  the  reft  of  the  Riding  there 
are  fcarcely  any. 

Very  extenfive  plantations  are  yearly  making,  but 
they  are  chiefly  of  Larch,  Afh,  Beech  and  Fir;  fome 
Oak,  but  generally  upon  foils  too  thin  for  the  growth 
of  large  Oak  timber 

North  Riding. 

Woods  comparatively  fmall,  when  the  extent  of  this 
Riding  is  confidered. 

Acres. 

The  coafb . 3,000 

Cleveland  v  i,roo 

Vale  of  York,  with  the  Howardian  hills  -  11,000 

Ryedale,  with  the  eaft  and  weft  Marfhes  6,000 

Eaftern  Moorlands  -  3,000 

Weftern  Moorlands  -  -  _  _  t  000 


25,500 

There  is  befides  a  confiderable  quantity  of  timber 
in  the  hedge-rows,  particularly  in  the  vale  of  York 
the  Howardian  hills,  and  Ryedale;  though  far  lefs 
than  heretofore.  The  fpontaneous  produce  of  the 
woodlands  is  principally  Oak,  Afh,  and  Broad-leaved 
or  W itch  Elm  :  the  produce  of  the  mountains  much 
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Blrdi  and  Alder.  Few  large  nmbcr  tr«s  art  nowto 
be  found,  except  on  the  eftates  ot  C.  S.  Dun 

Efq.  and  lord  Cariifle.  ,  rp,  iate  cjr 

planting  has  been  little  attended  to  The  late 
Charles  Turner  made  fome  extenfive  plantations  on  t 
Eaftern  Moorlands,  near  Kildale;  but  as  he  die  o 
after,  they  were  not  properly  attended  to.  .  O  y 

large  traft  is  entirely  deftroyed  ;  of  wh?J  upon 
ever  there  is  enough  to  Ihow  that  trees  wil  P  _ 

the  higheft,  moft  expofed  and  barren  of  the  moor 

the  kinds  chiefly  planted  are  Scotch  Hr,  Spruce  andj 
Larch,  with  fome  Oaks  and  a  few  Beec  1. 

The  late  Francis  Cholmeley,  Efq.  and  his Ho 
Francis  Cholmeley,  Efq.  of  Branlby,  have  made  fom 
conflderable  plantations,  chiefly  of  Larches  an  ir  , 
upon  the  fides  of  the  hills,  and  other  barren  parts  of 
their  eftates.  They  were  begun  about  thirty-eight  | 
years  fince,  and  have  been  annually  encreafed  from  th 
time:  fome  of  the  nrft-planted  Larches  have  ocen  cut 
down  and  meafurc  from  forty  to  fifty-five  feet  in  leng  , 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  four  inches  in  girth.  Larch  j 
beino-  fo  valuable,  thriving  fo  well,  and  being  ot  iuc 
quick  growth,  that  is  intended  chiefly  to  be  planted  in 

Thomas  Richardlbn  of  Handale  Abbey,  Efq.  plant¬ 
ed  between  odtober  1789  and  april  1 7  9  L  forty  acres 
with  mixed  timber  trees,  Oak,  Afh,  Elm,  Beech,  Syca-  ^ 
more,  Alder,  Larch,  Spruce  and  Scotch  Fir,  White] 
Dutch  and  Black  Carolina  Poplar ;  in  number  121,413*  | 
The  Rev.  William  Smith  planted  at  Plaxton,  in  i 
1796  and  1797,  1615  Oaks,  200  Allies,  300  Beeches, 
1200  Birches,  50  Cheftnuts,  100  Horfe  Cheftnuts,  200 j 
Wych  Elms,  1200  Scotch  Firs,  200  Spruce  Firs,  3,800 
Larches  on  eleven  acres,  100  Alders,  200  Poplars, 

and  200  Sycamores.  , 

John  Hutton,  Efq.  of  Marfke  near  Richmond,  be¬ 
tween  the  fir  ft  of  odlober  17  99>  an^  bie  firft  of  apul 
1801,  planted  five  acres,  with  Oaks,  3>°59 

Larches,  2,607  Spruce  Firs,  3,341  Afhes,  575  Beeches, 
and  424  Poplars  and  Birches.  Alfo  fourteen  acres, 
with  5,400  Oaks,  7,300  Larches,  5 ,7 °°  Scotch  Firs, 
4,500  Spruce  Firs,  5,200  Beeches,  3>5°°  Sycamores, 
4,500  Elms,  5,300  Allies,  1,600  Birches,  2000  Al¬ 
ders,  2000  Mountain  Afhes,  and  800  Silver  Firsk 

JVefi  Riding. 

Much  Oak  and  Afli  Wood  are  grown  in  this  riding, 
and  it  meets  with  a  ready  market  at  the  fhipping  and 
manufacturing  towns :  much  is  alio  ufed  at  the  mines 
ana  collieries.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  above  1,500 
acres  of  woodland  in  the  parifh  of  Sheffield.  Mr.  Beau¬ 
mont  of  Bretton-hall  poflfeffes  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
timber.  At  Kirkftall  Abbey,  about  three  miles  from 
Leeds,  is  much  Oak  Wood2. 

John  Scolefield  Firth,  Efq.  at  Kipping  near  Brad¬ 
ford,  on  eight  acres  two  roods,  planted  1900  Cheft¬ 
nuts,  befides  fetting  1400  Nuts. 

Richard  Slater  Mil'nes,  Efq.  of  Foyfton  near  Ferry¬ 
bridge,  planted  in  178 S  and  1789,  225  acres,  with 
20,000  Engliffi  Elms  and  other  trees,  among  which 
were  200,000  Larches,  from  two  to  four  years  old, 
2000  on  an  acre. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Hope  of  Derby,  planted  in  the 
chapelry  of  Bradfield,  between  1785  and  1792  on  ten 
acres  41,000  and  on  thirty-two  acres  about  168,000 
mixed  trees,  Oak,  Beech,  Cheflnut,  Sycamore,  Broad¬ 
leaved  Elm,.  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  and  A(h\ 


Caernarvonjhire. 

This  county,  once  incumbered  with  Woods,  is  now 
left  naked  and  bare;  except  around  gentlemens'  feats  , 
fcarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  feen,  and  thofe  are  not  very 
numerous.  They  are  ail  fituated  near  the  coaft,  and 
yet  plantations  thrive  very  well.  There  is  no  county 
in  North  Wales  fo  deficient  in  Woods  as  this  and 
Anglefey.  The  old  forefts  have  been  cut  down, 
and^their  places  have  not  been  fupplied  with  new  plan¬ 
tations. 

Denbighjhirc. 

This  county  is  pretty  well  wooded  with  old  planta¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Middleton  of  Chirk-Caftle  has  planted 
more  trees  than  any  gentleman  in  the  county.  The 
number  of  acres  is  about  700,  befides  old  Woods., 

Flintjhire. 

This  county  is  finely  interfperfed  with  Woods,  and 
every  gentleman’s  feat  is  furrounded  with  plantations. 
The  Woods  are  in  general  old,  and  very  few  young 
plantations  are  to  be  feen. 

Merionethjkire. 

This  county,  although  better  wooded  than  Caernar- 
vonfhire,  is  yet  in  many  places  very  bare  of  trees. 
Oak  is  the  principal  timber  raifed,  and  the  woodlands 
are  frequently  very  little  attended  to. 

Montgomery jhire. 

In  the  numerous  and  extenfive  rich  vales  with  which 
this  county  abounds,  there  are  many  old  plantations  of 
Oak,  which  fome  of  the  proprietors  are  cutting  down, 
without  fupplying  their  places.  Others  have  not  alto¬ 
gether  overlooked  the  rearing  of  young  plantations. 
Thefe  grow  very  well,  confift  of  different  kinds  of  trees, 
and  are  in  general  better  prote&ed  from  the  depreda¬ 
tions  of  cattle  than  in  many  of  the  Welffi  counties1. 

On  account  of  the  improvement  of  roads,  much 
more  timber  has  been  felled  in  this  and  the  other  coun¬ 
ties  of  North  Wales,  than  they  can  permanently  lup- 
piy  k. 

South  Wales. 

Brecknockjhire. 

Woodlands  of  all  other  things  do  the  moft  difcredk 
to  the  diftridt  of  the  hundred  of  Falgarth  and  the  vale 
of  Ufk;  being  kept  under  no  fyftem,  nor  having  the 
fmalleft  attention  paid  to  their  prcfervation.  Nothing 
more  would  be  requifite  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
young  timber,  than  to  inclofe  any  fpot  of  land,  and  the 
Oak  and  Afh  will  rife  of  their  own  accord.  The  former 
of  thefe  is  preferable  to  the  Engliffi. 

The  hundred  of  Builth  is  tolerably  well  wooded, 
notwithftanding  the  great  quantity  that  has  lately  been 
felled.  In  defiance  of all  difficulties,  fome  young  plants 
efcape  the  general  deftruclion  made  by  the  broufing 
of  cattle ;  and  every  fpot  into  which  the  plough,  the 
cattle  or  the  water  has  not  found  admiffion,  is  covered 
with  fome  kind  of  Wood,  except  the  high  hills1. 

In  this  county  are  coppices  of  Oak  of  conflderable 
extent,  which  if  ftri&ly  preferved  (according  to  the 
letter  of  the  a<5ls  of  35  Hen.  8.  c.  7.  and  13  Eliz.  c. 
25.)  would  furniffi  more  than  fufficient  Oak  timber 
for  domeftic  ufes,  and  fome  to  fpare  for  the  ufe  of  the 
navy,  for  which  there  is  very  little  at  prefent  ™. 


Wales. 

North  Wales. 

Anglejea. 

Although  this  ifland  was  famous  for  its  Woods,  it  is 
now  a  received  opinion  that  trees  will  not  grow  upon  it, 
except  on  the  banks  of  the  Menai,  where  there  are  ftne 
plantations.  There  are  however  many  fmall  fpots;  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  gentlemens’  feats,  which  by 
being  planted  thick  and  properly  protected  are  in  a  very 
pro rm ling  condition. 


Cardigan  Jhire, 

The  county  has  little  Wood,  and  that  little  is  yearly 
lefiening,  and  what  is  left  is  much  neglected. 

Thomas  Johnes,  Efq.  has  made  very  conflderable 
plantations  about  his  beautiful  feat  at  Elafod.  In  1797 
and  1798  he  planted  10,000  Oaks;  in  1798  and  1799, 
165,000  Oaks,  befides  fetting  acorns;  25,000  Afhes  $ 
880,000  larches  ;  50,000  Alders,  with  Elm,  Beech, 
Birch,  Afh,  and  Mountain  Afh,  in  all  250,000. — The 
total  amount  of  trees  planted  between  1795  and  i8or. 
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4,065,000,  of  which  1,200,000  are  Larches  befides 
fifty-five  acres  fown  or  planted  with  Oaks". 

Caermarthenjhire. 

The  prodigious  havock  that  has  been  made  of  late 
years  among  the  Woods  is  truly  alarming.  From  being 
a  well-wooded  county,  it  is  now  become  the  reverfe. 
The  vaft  quantities  of  timber  which  every  part  pro¬ 
duced  till  lately,  feems  to  have  begot  in  the  proprie¬ 
tors  an  indifference  as  to  the  protedlion  of  their  Woods. 

Foreft  trees  of  all  forts  thrive  well,  particularly  on 
the  Hopes  of  hills  fheltered  from  the  S.  W.  wind,  and 
in  the  vales ;  of  which  the  extenfive  and  valuable 
Woods  about  the  feats  of  Lord  Dynevor,  Mr.  Vaughan, 
of  Golden  Grove,  &c.  afford  undeniable  proof. 

Glamor ganjhire. 

The  plantations  in  this  county  are  numerous,  and 
managed  in  a  way  that  does  credit  to  the  refpedlive 
proprietors.  John  Morris,  Efq.  of  Clafemont,  is  one 
of  the  firft  improvers.  He  has  been  a  planter  above 
twenty-five  years,  in  which  period  he  has  planted 
above  500,000  trees,  principally  Beech,  Oak  and  Afh  ; 
many  Sycamores,  Firs,  Larches  and  Birches,  befides 
Spanifh  Cheftnuts,  Plane,  Elm,  and  Lombardy  Pop¬ 
lars.  He  has  railed  nearly  all  his  trees  from  feed ; 
when  they  are  about  three  feet  high,  he  plants  them 
out  at  a  yard  diftance  ;  and  when  they  nearly  touch  each 
other,  they  are  taken  out  to  make  other  plantations : 
fo  that  every  young  Wood  is  a  nurfery.  The  trees 
are  examined  annually,  and  fuch  as  are  not  thriving 
are  hoed  round  like  turneps.  When  the  foil  is  very 
adhefive  a  crop  of  potatoes  is  introduced.  All  ftag- 
nated  water  is  carefully  drained  off.  Open  to  the  fea 
breezes,  he  finds  Sycamore  and  Elm  particularly  pro¬ 
per.  This  gentleman’s  regular  courfe  of  planting  is 
about  10,000  trees  annually. 

Pembrokejhire. 

Woods  are  rather  fcarce,  particularly  towards  the 
weftern  coaft.  The  interior  part  is  better  wooded  ; 
the  growth  is  for  the  moil  part  flow,  but  the  Oak  is  re¬ 
markably  full  of  heart.  The  moft  confiderable  wooded 
eftate  is  Slibech,  lying  on  the  eaftern  branch  of  Mil¬ 
ford  Haven. 

Lord  Milford  and  Mr.  Barlow  have  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  timber  trees  yet  remaining  upon  their 
eftates,  which,  with  a  few  furviving  groves  about  Sli¬ 
bech,  form  the  bulk  of  the  prefent  ftockof  timber  be¬ 
low  the  mountains.  Some  groves  in  Dyffryn-Gwein, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Langhorn  of  Orlandon  and  others  ; 
Penkeliy5 Woods,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Bronwidd, 
and  Pfynbnne  Woods  belonging  to  colonel  Colby,  are 
the  moft  extenfive  on  the  mountains.  1  here  is  hardly 
any  eftate  in  the  interior  and  eaftern  parts  without  fome 
plantations.  The  flock  however  upon  the  whole  is  fo 
•  reduced,  that  there  is  much  reafon  to  apprehend  a  few 
.  years  more  will  bring  the  farmer  to  the  neceftity  of  im¬ 
porting  Wood  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  hufoandry. 

The5  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the 
Land  Revenue  lets  forth,  that  every  body  cuts  down, 
and  no  one  plants,  or  encourages  the  growth  of  Oak 
timber  in  any  ihape  in  this  county.  That  there  have 
been  no  commons  divided,  except  Narberth  mountain, 
which  was  formerly  a  foreft  of  Oak,  but  not  within 
memory.  It  is  now  all  enclofed  and  not  one  Oak 
planted. 

Radnorjhire. 

The  foil  of  this  county  is  remarkably  well  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  Oak  :  even  in  the  upper  diftritt,  there 
are  fome  remarkable  inftances  of  its  partiality  to  the 
foil.  Some  hundred  acres  of  common  hills  are  at  pre¬ 
fent  covered  with  timber,  without  any  inclofures  :  they 
are  'mo'ftly  on  the  fide  of  hills,  fteep  banks,  or  rocks, 
where  the  tree's  were  in  fbme„meafure  'protected  from 
'  the  broufing  of  cattle,  during  their  tender  age.  _  < 

‘  '  Not  the'  ftrtalleft  care  is  taken  of  the  woodlands  by 
the  land-owners  in  general,  but  they  are  abandoned  to , 
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the  mercilefs  axe  of  the  tenants  and  Cottagers.  i  he 
whole  county  was  probably  one  immenfe  foreft  ;  and 
were  it  left  to  itfelf  one  century,  would  all  be  covered 
with  timber  again,  chiefly  Oak  and  Afh.  The  Larch 
and  the  different  fpecies  of  Fir  and  Pine  thrive  uncom¬ 
monly  well  here  °. 

Scotland. 

A berdeenJJjirc,  Banffjhire ,  and  Moray. 

The  earl  of  Fife  planted  about  7000  acres  of  bleak 
and  inhofpitable  moors,  with  rifing  and  flourifning 
trees,  between  1757  and  1787. 

He  began  firft  with  inclofing  his  park  at  Duff  Home, 
in  the  county  of  Banff ;  this  park  is  about  fourteen 
miles  round,  and  had  not  a  tree,  nor  was  it  believed 
that  any  Wood  could  thrive  lo  near  the  coaft.  Now 
however  there  is  every  kind  of  foreft  tree  in  a  moft 
thriving  ftate. 

His  great  plantations  from  1769  to  1787,  were  near 
Innes  Houfe  in  the  county  of  Moray.  Between  feh- 
ruary  1784 and  march  31ft,  1787,  549,  acres  and  a  halt 
were  planted  with  676,566  foreft  trees  of  all  forts,  of 
which  266,600  were  common  Firs,  65,160  Oaks, 
64,306  Beeches,  50,000  Larches,  100,000  Birches, 
29,500  Mountain  Allies,  and  22,000  Cheftnuts.  Be¬ 
fides  thefe  inclofures  there  are  4746  ells  of  hedge  and 
belt  :  and  about  60,000  Firs,  and  100,000  Oaks, 
Birch,  Afh,  Larch,  &c.  planted  lince  1784,  in  Aber¬ 
deen  and  Banff 

Between  17 69  and  1774,  604  acres  and  a  half  about 
Innes,  &c.  were  planted  with  1,836,500  foreft  trees,  of 
which  1,660,000  were  comnjon  Firs:  befides  23,750 
ells  of  dyke. 

Between  1775  and  1778,  feventy-eight  acres  about 
Innes  wer-e  planted  with  335,500  foreft  trees,  of  which 
295,000  were  common  Firs. 

Between  1779  and  1783,  1781  acres  and  a  half 
about  Innes  were  planted  with  2,216,385  foreft  trees, 
of  which  1,476,820  were  common  Firs,  98,313 
Larches,  and  the  fame  number  of  Oaks,  Birches, 
Mountain  Allies  and  Beeches. 

The  whole  number  of  trees  planted  in  thefe  eighteen 
years  4,323,386,  of  which  3,758,420  were  common  or 
Scotch  Firs,  and  296,973  Oaks. 

In  1795  and  1796  a  large  plantation  was  made  at 
Rothemay  in  Banffihire.  Total  47,376,  of  all  forts  of 
forefts  trees ;  befides  flowering  fhrubs  and  tranfplanted 
trees,  of  which  a  vaft  number  about  the  houfe,  water- 
fide,  and  through  all  the  old  Woods. 

In  his  lordfhip’s  Fir  Woods  in  the  foreft  of  Marr, 
Aberdeenfhire,  which  are  all  natural,  there  are  trees 
that  meafure  eighteen  feet. 

Between  1797  and  1801,  were  planted  in  Duff- 
Houfe  Park,  and  in  inclofures  and  clumps  on  the  fides 
of  the  turnpike  road,  amounting  to  fixty  acres,  befides 
the  belts  on  the  fides  of  the  new  road,  1 8,800  Larches, 
3000  Allies,  4900  Oaks,  4900  Alders,  4000  Beeches, 
4900  Birches,  2200  Poplars,  and  5000  Elms. 

The  belts  on  the  fides  of  the  new  road,  with  dif¬ 
ferent  clumps  amounting  to  forty  acres,  were  planted, 
the  greater  part  of  them  in  1802,  and  were  to  be  finilh- 
edin  1803.  There  had  been  planted  20,000  Larches, 
5000  Firs,  3000  Allies,  2000  Elms,  20  Horfe  Cheft¬ 
nuts,  300  Sycamores,  5000  Oaks,  200  Birches,  20a 
Alders  ;  in  all,  85,500  trees,  on  100  acres. 

Planted  at  Delgaty  Caftle  fince  1799,  114  acres 
with  172,400  trees,  of  which  62,600  are  Larches, 
45,400  are  Firs,  13,100  are  Oaks,  and  38,000  Birches. 

On  the  eftates  in  the  parilhes  ot  Rothemay,  Keith 
and  Grange,  fince  the  year  1797,  have  been  planted 
347,800  Larches,  72,100  Oaks,  70,400  Elms,  73,490 
Beeches,  205,600  Firs,  90,000  Birches,  7 1,600  Allies, 
20,260  Alders,  12,000  Sycamores,  26,850  Poplats, 
6000  Spruce  Firs,  3,020  Laburnums,  9,080  Mountain 
Allies  and  30  of  lord  Fife’s  Mountain  Afh,  7050  Nor¬ 
wich  Maples,  20,000  Cheftnuts,  1000  Limes,  1 1,000 
Roans,  500  Pinallers,  and  8200  Willows  of  different 
forts. 

There  have  likewife  been  planted  nearly  2000  Afh, 
Elm,  Syeamorej  Mountain  Afh  and  Oak,  from  four  to 
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five  feet  high)  along  the  fide  of  a  natuial  Wood  that 
borders  on  the  highway. 

In  addition  to  the  plantation  on  the  hill  of  lnchorlie, 
Including  the  belts  on  the  fide  of  the  road  leading  to 
Rothemay,  four  acres  and  a  half  with  2500  Larch, 
10O0  Beech,  Birch,  and  Fir,  100  Mountain  Afh  and 
Poplar,  and  200  Elm.  Total  673  f  acres,and  4,063,880 


trees. 

Marr  Lodge  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  300  acres 
inclofed,  and  2000  Larches  planted  among  the  Wood 
naturally  produced.  This  inclofure  is  now  full  of  thriv¬ 
ing  Firs,  Birch,  Poplars,  and  Mountain  Afh.  _  Many 
( tpg  trees  m  the  old  Woods  are  fix  feet  in  diameter. 

In  building  a  bridge  over  the  Dee,  though  the  fea- 
port  of  Aberdeen  is  not  above  fix  miles  diftant,  yet.  the 
directors  of  the  work  were  fo  confcious  of  the  fuperiori- 
ty  of  the  Wood  in  the  for  eft  of  Marr  to  foreign  Wood, 
that  they  had  it  brought  by  land  carriage  above  100 
miles,  though  the  roads  were  in  many  places  very  bad. 

In  the  county  of  Moray,  fince  1797,  were  planted 
twenty-feven  acres,  with  41,130  trees. 

The  earl  of  Fife  has  planted  altogether  between 
1 1, coo  and  1 2, coo  acres. 

The  above  account  is  extradfed  from  the  6th,  15th, 
and  2 1  ft  volumes  of  the  Tranfadtions  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  &c.  where  may  be  found  many  important  obfer- 
vations  derived  from  the  extenfive  experience  of  this 
truly  patriotic  nobleman. 

The  Earl  of  Breadalbane  has  alfo  been  a  great  planter 
in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Moray,  at  Darnway  in  the  county  of 
El  gin,  has  planted  236,000  Oaks;  175,000  mixed 
trees,  Afh,  Beech,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Cheftnut,  Spruce, 
Fir  and  Larch.  Between  the  years  1767  and  1781, 
7,876,000  Scotch  Firs. 

George  Rofs,  Efq.  of  Cromarty,  planted  90,000 
Oaks,  42,000  Afhes,  13,000  Beeches,  4000  Cheft- , 
nuts,  31,200  Elms,  3,005,000  Scotch  Firs,  1,900 
Larches,  2,100  Sycamores. 

Great  plantations  have  been  made  at  Cullen  houfe 
in  the  county  of  Banff,  and  at  Monymufk  in  Aber- 
deenfhire. 

The  earl  of  Dundonald  has  planted  much  in  the 
moors  behind  Culrofs  and  on  the  Knock  of  Crieff  in 
Perthfhire. 

There  are  vaft  Fir  Woods  in  Rannock,  befides  others 
in  Strathfpey  and  elfewhere  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 

From  Dunkeld  to  the  caftle  of  Blair,  twenty  miles, 
the  profpedl  is  diverfified  by  views  of  extenfive  Woods 
and  plantations.  From  Logierait  to  Taymouth,  and 
even  to  Killin,  the  extent  of  planting  is  very  con- 
fiderable,  efpecially  about  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane’s 
caftle,  and  on  both  Tides  of  Loch-Tay,  fixteen  miles. 
From  the  houfe  of  Auchterty re,  by  Lawers  and  Comrie, 
to  the  fource  of  the  Earn,  a  variety  of  trees  has  been 
planted,  and  a  great  extent  of  wafte  land  covered.  At 
Gartmore,  at  Callander,  &c.  the  ingenuity  of  art  has 
confpired  with  the  beauties  of  nature  to  ornament  the 
country  with  Wood. 


Argylejhire . 

Great  part  of  this  county  was  once  covered  w 
Wood :  even  fo  late  as  the  commencement  of  1 
eighteenth  century,  the  Woods  were  held  to  be  of  lit 
vaiue.  Some  time  after  that  however  they  w< 
brought  into  greater  eftimation,  by  means  of  two  Er 
ghfh  companies  who  fet  up  iron  forges.  Woods  V£ 
in  value  from  53.  to  20s.  an  acre  annually:  they  j 
cut  at  the  end  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  leaving  ftj 
a  number  of  Oak  ftandards  as  the  parties  agree  to  ipai 
they  are  then  inclofed  for  fix  or  feven  years,  arid  af 
that  thrpwn  open  to  cattle.  The  extent  of  grou 
occupied  by  natural  Woods  may  be  about  30, o 
acres,  but  this  bears  fo  fmall  a. proportion  to  the  wh< 
county,  that  many  large  tracts  of  it  appear  naked. 

Of  plantations  there  are  not  many,  nor  any  of  gn 
extent  except  the  duke  of  Argyle’s,  which  may 
ranked  among  the  greateft  in  the  kingdom.  A  bout  1 
,  race  s  feat  at  Inverary,  above  a  million  of  trees  ha 
cen -planted,  occupying  many  fquare  miles.  Some 
his  plantations  are  in  the  direct  face  of  the  fea  breez, 
and  in  the  moft  expofed  fituatiohs,  yet  all  thrivii; 


There  are  Oaks  in  them  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  Afhes  and  Planes  from  nine  to  twelve, 
Beeches,  Elms,  and  Cheftnuts  from  twelve  to  fourteen, 
and  all  in  a  growing  ftate.  The  fmaller  and  later 
plantations  in  every  part  of  the  county  are  equally 
thriving,  where  the  fize  of  them  is  not  too  diminutive. 
At  Invcrneil,  Firs  of  twenty  years  old  meafure  three 
fee  tin  circumference;  and  at  Gartnagrenach  fome  of 
thirty- five  years  old,  planted  in  a  natural  Wood, 
meafure  from  five  to  fix,  though  ftanding  on  barren 
rocks.  The  foil,  climate,  and  fituation  of  this  county 
are  remarkably  well  adapted  to  planting  and  raifing 
timber;  the  foil  being  generally  dry,  the  climate  warm 
and  moift,  the  fituation  almoft  every  where  commodious 
for  water  carriage,  and  the  furface  fo  uneven  that  every 
part  of  it  abounds  with  fhelter.  If  trees  be  planted 
thick  enough  and  in  large  maffes,  there  is  hardly  any 
fituation  in  the  county  fo  untoward  as  to  prevent  their 
growing.  The  grounds  planted  by  the  duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  being  moftly  a  barren  heath,  were  not  worth 
above  50I.  a  year,  forty  years  ago.  A  million  of  trees, 
at  is.  6d.  each,  would  amount  to  1 25,000! p. 

Clydefdale. 

There  are  fcarcely  any  fpontaneous  coppices  above 
the  uppermoft  fall  of  the  river ;  but  fome  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  landholders,  of  late,  have  done  much  to  adorn  the 
country  with  planting.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18  th, 
century,  except  a  few  trees  about  fome  of  the  houfes, 
this  part  of  the  country  was  quite  naked.  There  are 
now  about  1800  acres  planted,  three-fourths  of  which 
at  leaft  has  been  done  in  the  laft  twenty  years.  The 
trees  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Scotch  Pine  and  the 
Larch  are  the  moft  prevalent.  From  the  top  of  the 
falls  downward,  coppices  arife  every  where,  confifting 
or  Oak,  Afh,  Birch,  Elm,  Alder,  Holly,  Gean,  or 
Wild  Cherry,  Sallow,  Hazel,  &c.  Ofthefe  there  are 
760  acres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  ward,  befides 
580  acres  of  planted  Wood,  making  the  whole  in  this 
tradt  3 140  acres.  In  the  middle  ward  there  are  1350 
acres  of  coppice,  and  2850  acres  of  planted  Wood. 
There  are  few  coppices  and  little  planted  Wood  in  the 
under  ward.  Hedgerows  and  narrow  ftripes  furround 
the  fmall  inclofures  and  give  the  country  a  clothed  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  probably  the  fquare  contents  do  not  ex> 
ceed  700  acres.  This  makes  the  whole  of  the  Woods 
7,990  acres;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  there 
are  now  confiderably  above  8000  acres. 

The  coppice  Woods  are  fometimes  cut  in  twenty- 
five  or  twenty-fix  years,  but  are  more  frequently  allow¬ 
ed  to  grow  thirty  years.  An  acre  is  fold  at  from  20I. 
to  30I11. 

Dumfries-Jkire. 

There  are  many  extenfive,  beautiful  and  valuable 
natural  Woods  in  this  county,  efpecially  in  the  Nithf- 
dale  diftridf,  and  alfo  many  large  and  delightful  planta¬ 
tions  around  the  feats  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  the  prefervation  and  rearing 
of  the  Woods  by  the  proprietors  in  general.  The  low 
and  flickered  fituation  of  this  county,  efpecially  the 
Nithfdale  diftridt,  which  is  completely  fereened  from 
the  fea  blaft  by  the  Galloway  hills,  is  remarkably  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  growth  of  trees. 

Many  of  the  natural  Woods  have  been  cut  within 
the  laft  thirty  years.  In  general  the  {tools  were  com- 
••■c’etely  fenced,  the  blank  {paces  filled  up  with  young 
plants,  and  the  Woods  weeded  (thinned)  at  the  proper 
feafons.  In  the  laft  twenty-four  years  manv  extenfive 
and  beautiful  plantations  have  been  made r. 

County  of  Fife. 

There  are  fome  patches  of  natural  Wood  in  Fife, 
but  they  are  few  and  inconfiderable.  The  Wood 
growing  round  the  manfion-houfes  of  proprietors  is 
moft  aged  and  valuable,  confifting  of  Afh,  Elm,  Beech, 
Fir,  Lime,  and  fome  Oak.  Thofe  plantations  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  earls  of  Crawfurd  and  Leven  arc  the  largeft. 
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Several,  iefs  extenfive,  have  been  railed  in  different 
parts,  particularly  on  the  north  fide  by  the  proprietor 
of  Rankeiler,  and  Mr.  Gourley  of  Craigrothric  ;  and 
on  the  fouth,  on  the  edates  of  General  Wemyfs,  Sir 
James  Sinclair  Erfkine,  and  Mr.  Fergufon  of  Raith. 
Thefe  are  now  in  an  advanced  flate. 

Several  tracts  of  barren  ground,  and  divided  com¬ 
mons,  have  been  lately  planted  :  but  as  the  trees  are 
yet  in  an  infant  flate,  they  make  little  appearance  : 
they  confifl  of  Oak,  Scotch  Fir,  Larch,  Beech,  Birch, 
Afh,  &c.  Larch  is  in  highefl  repute,  as  it  agrees  with 
almofl  any  foil;  the  Wood  is  very  valuable,  and  its 
growth  rapid  \ 

Eaft  Lothian. 

Along  the  coaft  there  is  hardly  any  thing  that  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  planting:  but  the  vale  of  Tyne, 
within  thefe  fifty  years,  has  become  fomewhat  better 
clothed  with  Wood.  In  the  higher  diftrict  of  the 
county,  adjoining  to  the  hills  of  Lammermoor,  there  is 
ftiil  more  planted  Wood,  the  ol'deft  of  which,  upon  the 
Tweddale  cflate,  confiding  principally  of  Oak,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  planted  during  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell.  There  are  alfo  forne  Woods  upon  that 
eflate,  which  tradition  fays  were  planted  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution,  confiding  of  Oaks,  Beech,  Elm,  Afh, 
and  Scotch  Fir. 

The  Beech  feems  no  where  in  Scotland  to  be  of  an 
older  date  than  the  revolution,  but  it  thrives  wonder- 
fully.  i 

Upon  the  edate  of  General  Fletcher  of  Salton,  and 
of  Mr.  Brown  of  Coaldon,  and  fome  others  in  thatdif- 
cridt,  there  are  copfe-woods  compofed  of  the  dwarf 
or  Scotch  Oak,  the  Hazel,  Birch,  and  other  indigenous 
trees,  which  evidently  feem  to  be  a  remnant  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  copfe  which  we  are  told  in  early  times  covered 
the  greater  part  of  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  only 
Wood,  properly  fpeaking,  to  be  found  in  the  lower  part 
of  this  county,  is  at  Tynninghame,  which  was  begun  to 
be  planted  about  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century  by 
Thomas,  the  fixth  earl  of  Haddington  ;  and  it  grows 
down  to  the  fea  beach,  upon  a  light  fandy  foil. 

The  Larch  has  been  planted  in  this  county  within  thefe 
lad  thirty  years,  and  is  more  rapid  in  its  growth  than 
any  tree  we  have  except  the  Huntingdon  Willow.  But 
the  climate  of  the  low  part  of  this  county  is  in  general 
too  dry  for  trees,  and  they  do  not  grow  well,  unlefs  the 
bottom  is  low,  and  has  a  tendency  to  moiflure  V 

Mid-Lothian . 

There  may  be  perhaps  about  5000  acres  occupied 
by  natural  Wood  and  plantations;  the  former  only  on 
the  banks  of  a  few  rivulets,  the  latter  round  every 
gentleman’s  feat  in  the  county.  Oak  in  many  places  is 
very  flourifliing  :  Elm  and  Afh  never  fail  to  thrive, 
and  as  well  as  Oak  find  a  ready  fale.  Beech  and  Plane 
(Sycamore)  are  mod  luxuriant,  but  not  much  valued 
as  timber.  The  Scotch  Fir  is  much  cultivated,  but 
neither  grows  large,  nor  is  the  Wood  much  edeemed. 
The  Larch  fucceeds  bed  of  the  Fir  kind,  next  the  Sil¬ 
ver  Fir ;  but  the  Spruce  Fir  foon  becomes  dunted,  and 
worth  even  lefs  than  the  Scotch  Fir.  Fored  trees 
planted  in  hedgerows  come  to  no  good.  A  thin  belt 
of  four  or  five  rows  will  not  dand  the  climate;  there 
ihould  be  twenty  rows  at  the  lead  “. 

Perthjhire. 

The  Highlands  of  Scotland,  was  at  one  period  under¬ 
wood,  but  it  was  gradually  banifhed  into  the  deep  de¬ 
clivities  of  glens,  or  among  rocks,  &c.  deemed  incapa¬ 
ble  of  cultivation.  About  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th 
century  Woods  began  again  to  claim  fome  attention. 
For  fifty  or  fixty  years  back,  the  pofiefTors  of  fome 
edates  in  this  county  thought  of  repairing  the  devafla- 
tion  which  had  formerly  been  permitted  or  encouraged 
on  the  growing  timber.  Within  thefe  lad  thirty  years 
plantations  have  increafed  rapidly  both  in  fize  and 
number.  In  the  Stormont,  in  Athol,  in  Breadalbane, 
in  Stratherne,  in  Strathallan,  in  the  Carre  of  Gowrie, 

*  County  Report,  8vo.  1800.  *  County  Report,  40  1794, 
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in  the  vicinity  of  Culrofs,  in  Monteath,  in  almodevef? 
corner  of  the  county,  there  are  thriving  plantations, 
Which  eonfid  of  a  variety  of  fored  trees,  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  foil,  which  do  honour  to  the  fpirit  and 
judgment  of  the  owners.  In  former  times  a  few  fa¬ 
vourite  trees  might  be  feen  about  the  refidence  of  a 
great  man,  fome  of  which  may  have  dood  for  centuries 
and  become  venerable  by  their  years,  but  the  fcale  has 
become  greatly  enlarged  in  this  part  of  the  empire  be¬ 
yond  all  example  at  any  period  or  in  any  age.  * 

The  Scotch  Fir  is  the  mod  common  in  thefe  plan¬ 
tations.  The  Larch  has  many  years  ago  been  intro¬ 
duced  jnto  this  county.  There  are  Larches  at  the  cadle 
of  Blair,  Athol,  and  Dunkeld,  planted  fifty  years  ao-0, 
which  meafure  full  eight  feet  in  circumference,  at  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  others  of  as  luxuriant  growth 
at  Taymouth.  But  the  larged  in  this  county  are  at 
Monzie,  which  meafure  five  feet  in  diameter.  At  Blair 
Drummond,  Gleneagles,  Roflie,  &c.  are  trees  of  a  «reat 
fize.  & 

Natural  Fir  Woods  are  very  frequent  in  the  north 
of  Scotland,  but  are  rare  in  this  county.  The  family 
of  Struan  Robertfon  however  has  time  immemorial 
drawn  a  coniiderable  revenue  from  the  Fir-wood  on 
that  edate,  which  grows  naturally  on  the  fide  of  Loch 
Rannoch.  Thefe  Woods  cover  2566  acres,  and  form 
the  mod  extenfive  fored  in  one  continued  trafl,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  this  county.  His  detached  Woods  of 
Oak,  Birch  and  Alder  cover  3869  Acres. 

There  was  a  confiderable  trad  of  natural  Fir  feveral 
years  ago  near  Tyndrom  on  the  edate  of  Breadalbane, 
but  at  this  time  there  remain  only  a  few  gleanings* 
Natural  Fib  are  growing  in  one  of  the  parks  of  Fm- 
larig  on  the  fame  edate,  and  in  fome  other  parts  of  the 
county  ;  but  all  thefe  are  on  a  fmaller  fcale. 

There  are  more  Oak  Woods  and  of  greater  value  in 
this  county  than  in  all  the  red  of  Scotland.  Oak  cop¬ 
pices  are  cut  once  in  twenty- four  or  twenty-fix  years. 
A  few  trees  of  the  mod  promifing  appearance  are  left 
at  proper  didances,  from  one  cutting  to  another,  and 
fometimes  for  three  or  four  cuttings.  The  barbarous 
cudom  of  throwing  them  open  to  cattle  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  five,  fix,  or  feven  years  is  dill  continued. 

Some  thoufands  of  acres  which  had  been  planted  with 
Scotch  Firs,  upon  fuppofition  of  their  being  incapable 
of  cultivation,  have  lately  been  cleared,  and  let  at  a 
progreffive  rent,  in  fome  cafes  amounting  to  20s.  the 
acre.  Betwixt  Coupar  and  Perth,  a  trad  of  thirteen 
miles,  the  plantations  on  2000  acres,  on  both  fides  of 
the  public  road,  have  been  grubbed  up;  and  the 
operation  is  dill  going  on,  both  there  and  in  other 
places x. 

Roxhurghjhire. 

The  natural  Wood  in  this  county  is  at  lead  608 
acres,  and  the  number  planted  is  nearly  4682;  be- 
fides  hedgerows,  draggling  trees,  and  tufts  around  vil¬ 
lages  and  farm  houfes.  In  feveral  places,  particularly 
at  Ancrum,  a  number  of  trees  were  felled  of  a  large 
fize  about  thirty  years  ago ;  and  there  are  now  on  that 
edate  feveral  trees  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  Many  trees  equally  large  dill  remain,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  untouched  by  the  axe  or  the  weather. 
From  poverty  of  foil  or  injudicious  management,  feve- 
ral  hundred  acres,  planted  fome  time  ago,  chiefly  with 
Scotch  Firs,  have  totally  failed;  and  nearly  as  many, 
lately  planted,  do  not  promife  well.  Of  the  trees  com¬ 
monly  cultivated,  the  Beech,  the  Plane  (Sycamore)  and 
the  Lime,  are  the  mod  luxuriant  and  beautiful ;  the 
Adi  and  Scotch  Fir  are  the  mod  profitable.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  Larches  are  coming  forward  in  different  places. 
Fir  produced  in  the  county  has  been  tried  with  fuccefs 
for  joids  and  fpars.  Towards  the  beginning  of  the 

1 8th  century.  Sir  William  Bennet,  Sir - Elliot  of 

Stobs,  Mr.  Douglas  of' Cavers,  Mr.  Elliot  of  Wells, 
and  Mr.  Bennet  of  Cheders,  made  large  plantations  of 
Firs,  from  which  their  defcendants  have  reaped  great 
advantage.  Thefe  are  now  modly  cut  down ;  but 
others,  planted  only  a  few  years  after  them,  are  how 
(1798)  on  fale  at  Wells  and  Stewartfield  ;  and  there  is 
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every  appearance  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres  being  equally 
ready  every  tear  for  half  a  century.  Much  lane!  has 

been'  latelyplanted>  and  in  a  ™anner.  bKS  fa'“Cr 
for  fuccefs  than  any  that  was  formerly  followed.  . 

Selkirk/hire. 

The  ereateft  part  of  the  Wood  in  this  county  con- 
fifts  of  Scotch  Firs,  the  largelt  half  of  which  was 
planted  twenty- five  years  ago. 

1  Several  hundred  acres  however  are  occupied  by 
other  trees  more  valuable  though  of:  flower  grow :  , 
as  Oaks,  Alhes,  Elms,  and  Planes,  (Sycamores) , 
many  of  which  have  been  lately  planted,  though 
few  are  of  a  great  age  and  a  large  fize  •  , 

From  this  very  imperfed  account  it  will  be  feen  that 
Scotland  is  by  no  means  fo  defidtute  of  trees  as  has 
been  reprefented  by  fome  prejudiced  perfons;  and 
that  a  great  fpirit  of  planting  has  an  fen  m  fome parts 
which  would  do  honour  to  England.  The  Earl  of  F  ife 
lias 'not  only  planted  to  a  very  confiderable  extent;  but 
he  has  bellowed  his  own  perfonal  attention  upon  his 
fine  plantations;  and  has  even  fecurcd  them  to  poste¬ 
rity,  that  they  may  not  be  immaturely  deftroyed,  ut 
felled  when  the  trees  may  be  of  moll  advantage  to  the 

proprietor  and  the  public.  - . 

*  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  a  fpint  of  planting 
has  arifen  towards  the  end  of  the  1 8  th  century  in  feveral 
parts  of  the  country,  which  will  furnifh  a  fupply  lor 
all  rural  ufes.  As  to  timber  for  the  navy,  little  is  to 
be  expefte'd  from  thele  plantations,  both  becaule  the 
proportion  of  Oak  is  fmall  in  molt  of  them,  and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  many  of  the  trees  will  be  fuffered 
to  arrive  at  an  age  and  fize  adapted  to  this  purpofe. 
Naval  timber  mull  either  be  raifed  in  the  Royal  Forells, 
or  be  procured  by  great  encouragement  held  forth  to 
private  perfons.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  Oak  timber  that  is  confumed  by 
the  navy,  when  we  confider  that  a  feventy-four  gun 
Ihip  lwallows  up  3000  loads  of  fifty  cubical  feet  each^ 
confequently  it  takes  2.000  large  well-grown  trees,  of 
nearly  two  tons  or  forty  feet  each ;  that  is  the  produce 
of  fifty  acres s. 

Price  of  Timber ,  Bark,  Coppice  Wood,  &c. 

Price  of  Oak  in  1608,  10s.  the  load. 

- —  1664,  13s.  4d.  the  ton  in  general. 

- i^s.  the  ton  for  the  navy. 

- 1663  ^Straight  and  compafs  timber 

-  1665  3  for  the  navy,  2I.  to  2I.  15s.  6d. 

the  load. 

Knee  timber,  21. 15s.  t0  3l.  as.6d. 

- . - 1756  Straight  and  compafs  timber 

3I.  to  4I.  5s. 

Which  has  continued  ever  fince. 
Price  of  Bark,  time  of  James  I.  2s.  the  cart  load. 
- now  50s.  to  3I.  the  coppice  load,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  7  to  1 1  cwt. 

Increafe  of  the  price  of  Oak  'Limber  in  1792,  within  the 
lajl  forty  years. 

Bedfordlhire,  increafed  about  3d. 

Cambridgelhire,  increafed  20  per  cent. 

Cornwall,  increafed  about  one-third. 

Derbyfhire,  near  double. 

Eflex,  increafed  from  is.  3d.  to  is.  8d. 

Hampfhire  increafed  from  30s.  to  3I.  a  load  for  car¬ 
penters. 

Hertfordlhire  increafed  from  45s.  to  65s.  or  75s.  a  load 
for  carpenters,  who  buy  by  round  cube  meafure, 
and  fell  by  fquare  cube  meafure  at  3s.  gaining  120 
percent.' 

Kent,  increafed  one-third. 

Lancalhire,  double. 

Lincolnfhire,  increafed  8d.  for  carpenters,  large  timber 
more. 

Nottinghamlhire,  1  .  r  ,  ,  n  ... 

Oxfordshire,  3  increafed  at  lead  one-third. 

Rutlandshire,  increafed  one-third  or  fomething  lefs. 
Shroplhire,  increafed  one-third. 

Suffolk,  accounts  various ;  increafed  100  per  cent,  or 
one-fixth. 

Suffex,  increafed  one-third;  1 
years. 

•V  Counff  RcP3rt'  »798-  1  Marftiall’.  Planting,  1,  in.  ed.  z. 
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Warwicldhire,  little  difference. 

Worcefterfhire,  increafed  at  lead  one-third. 

Torkfhire,  accounts  various— more  than  double — riot 
much  increafed— increafed  one-fourth,  or  nearly 
one-half. 

Montgomeryfhire,  doubled. 

Brecon,  increafed  50  per  cent. — or  20s.  to  40s.  the 
ton- 

Caermarthenfhire,  inereafed  more  than  three  times. 
Pembrokefhire,  increafed  at  lead  one-third,  perhaps 
one -half. 

Radnorfhire,  increafed  at  lead  50  per  cent. 

Mid-Lothian,  increafed  40  per  cent  within  ten  years1. 

Price  of  Timber,  &c.  at  the  end  of  the  18  th  century,  from 
the  Surveys  of  Counties  addrejfcd  to  the  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  other  authentic  documents. 

Bedfordlhire.  See  Huntingdonshire. 

Berklhire.  Large  Oak,  Alh  and  Elm  is.  6 d.  a  foot ; 

Beech  and  Sycamore  is.  Oak  bark  61. 
to  iol. 

Cambridgelhire.  Oak  bark  rated  at  25  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  timber. 

Devonfhire.  Oak  40s.  a  ton  for  carpenters  ufe,  50s. 
to  3].  for  coopers. 

Coppice  Wood  (1794)  15k  an  acre,  at 
twenty  years  growth. 

Cordwood  10s.  a  cord  (4,  4  and  8)  or  6d. 
the  hundred  weight. 

Dorfetfliire.  Oak  is.  6d.  a  foot, 'or  3I.  10s.  a  load  of 
forty  feet,  including  tops  and  bark.  Elm 
and  Afn  9d. 

Effex.  Oak  2s.  a  foot,  top  and  bark  included,  the 
buyer  felling. 

Coppice  Woods  (Alh,  Sallow,  Hornbeam, 
Hazel,  and  Thorn)  worth  81.  an  acre  at 
the  flub. 

Gloucellerlhire.  Cordwood  10s.  6d.  or  ns. 

Some  Coppices  fold  in  1792  at  1 5I.  an  acre. 

Bark  5I.  10s. 

Oak  is.  3d.  a  foot. 

Herefordlhire.  Coppice  Wood  from  12I.  to  22I.  an 
acre,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years 
growth. 

Hertfordlhire.  Oak  3I.  Tos.  a  load,  worth  at  the 
yards  5I.  10s. 

A  good  plant  of  thriving  underwood  may 
be  averaged  at  20s.  an  acre  annually. 
Huntingdonlhire. — It  is  cullomary  in  this  county 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  fell  Oak  timber  before  it  is 
felled.  T  he  value  is  from  2od.  to  2s.  6d.  a  foot,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  quality,  at  the  fame  time  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  the  heads,  which  are  included  in  the  above 
prices  :  the  purchafer  pays  for  felling ;  lo  that  the  ave¬ 
rage  price  may  be  about  2s.  3d.  a  foot,  including  the 
heads. 

The  cullomary  mode  of  felling  Oak  bark,  is  by 
much  money  in  the  pound,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  timber.  The  average  price  is  about  8s.  in  the 
pound. 

The  value  ofEltn  timber  is  i4d.  per  foot;  and  if  very 
good  as  high  as  i6d.  But  this  price  doe's  not  include 
the  heads. 

Ordinary  Alh  is  fold  at  1 5d.  a  foot;  but  if  it  is  fit 
for  the  cooper’s  ufe,  it  is  worth  20a. 

The  method  of  felling  underwood  is  general  through¬ 
out  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  it  is  felled  into 
dozens  (meaning  twelve  fquare  poles)  and  fold  on  an 
average  for  about  12s.  a  dozen  or  is.  per  pole.  Some 
dozens  are  eftimated  as  high  as  aos. ;  inferior  ones  at 
1  os.  and  fome  as  low  as  6s.  * 

Kent.  Underwoods  cut  from  ten  to  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  growth  from  5^  *5^  an  ^cre, 

hop-poles  the  chief  article.  Winter  kiln  bavins 
6s.  a  hundred ;  fummer  ditto  8s,  or  9s.  ;  houfe- 
hold  ditto  1 2s.  or  14s.  all  fix  feet  long  and  two 
round.  Bufhes  from  ys.  to  10s.  a  load  of  fifty 
bundles.  Beech  7d.  or  8d.  a  foot  for  fellies, 
for  axle-trees  iod.  Cordwood  12s.  to  r6s. 

1  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Commiffioners  of  the  Land  Revenue, 
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Lincolnshire.  Oak  for  fencing,  &c.  is,  6d.  for  buildj- 
ing  nearly  double.  A  111  and  Poplar  is. 
Scotch  Fir  8d. 

Norfolk.  Oak  in  1782,  3  guineas  to  3I.  15s.  a  ton. 

Top-wood  7s.  to  1 2s.  each  load.  Timber 
in  the  rough  i5d.  to  2od.  ASh  Handing, 
40s.  to  50s.  a  ton ;  or  yd.  to  is.  a  foot.  • 
Northamptonshire.  Oak  is.  4d.  to  2s.  6d.  afoot. 

Afh  iod.  to  is.  6d. 

Elm  gd.  to  is.  4d. 

Poplar  6 d.  to  is. 

Eark  7s.  to  12s.  in  the  pound  of  the  value 
of  the  tree. 

Underwood  (eleven  to  fourteen  years 
growth)  61.  an  acre. 

Northumberland.  Oak  2s.  to  3s.  the  foot. 

Afh  and  Elm  is.  to  2s. 

Oak  bark  9I.  a  ton,  in  1793. 

Rutlandshire.  Belt  Oak  2s.  6d.  the  foot. 

Underwood,  3I.  to  61.  an  acre. 

Shropihire.  Bark  20s.  a  ton. 

SomerfetShire.  Oak  timber  from  50s.  to  3I.  16s.  a 
ton. 

ASh  from  45s.  to  3I. 

Underwood,  at  eighteen  or  twenty  years, 
1 61.  an  acre. 

SuiTex.  Good  Oak  61.  a  load. 

Beech  3I.  6s.  8d. 

ASh  3I.  15s. 

Elm  2I.  1  os. 

Bark  in  1792,  19I.  in  1793.  14I. 
Warwickshire.  Oak  3  guineas  to  3I.  10s.  a  ton. 

- bark  25s.  to  40s.  a  ton. 

Underwood  3I.  to  81.  an  acre. 
WeStmoreland.  Coppice  Wood  (Sixteen  years  growth) 
iol.  to  15I.  an  acre — if  Oak,  20 
guineas,  61.  for  charcoal,  and  15I.  for 
bark. 

Wiltshire.  Oak  is.  to  is.  6d. 

ASh  gd.  to  is.  6d. 

Elm  gd.  to  is.  a  foot,  in  the  rough. 
Yorkshire.  Eaft  Riding.  Good  Oak  2s.  to  2s.  6d. 
common  is.  to  is.  6d. 

Good  Afh  is.  to  is.  6d.  common 
8d.  to  is. 

North  Riding.  Oak  3I.  a  ton,  or  is.  6d. 
a  foot  delivered  in  the  yard — for 
the  carpenter  is.  4d. 

Afh  is.  to  is.  6d. 

Chopt  bark  10s.  6d.  a  quarter. 

Scotland. 

Clydefdale.  Coppice  Woods,  at  twenty-five,  twenty- 
fix  or  thirty  years  growth,  20I.  to  30I. 
an  acre. 

Fir  -  -  -  ,  -  -  yd. 

Oak  -  -  is.  8d.  to  2s.  od. 

ASla  -  -  -  is.  6d.  to  2s.  od. 

Elm  -  -  -  -20 

Sycamore  -  20 

Beech  -  -  -  is.  to  1  6 

Sallow  fit  for  mill-timber  2  6 

Lime  -  -  -  -  14 

Poplar,  moftly  white  1  4 

Birch  -  -  -  -10 

Holly  for  veneering,  very  rare  5  o 
Gean  tree  -  -  -16 

Pear  and  Apple  -  -  16 

Roxburghshire.  Oak,  ASh,  and  Elm  is.  8d. 

to  -  -  -20 

Beech  and  Plane  (Sycamore) 

iod.  to  1  2 

Fir  -  .yd.  to  1  o 

Red  Saugh  or  Sallow  is.  6d.  or  1  ’8 

The  annual  growth  of  Trees ,  and  fize  of  Timber  at 
different  ages. 

The  growth  of  trees  varies  much  according  to  the 
age,  foil,  and  other  circumstances.  Some  estimate 
however  may  be  made  of  it,  by  comparing  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  accounts.  Such  as  could  be  readily  obtained 
are  fet  down. 
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Mr.  Barker  has  given  a  feries  of  obfervations  on  this 
fubjedt  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  78.  for 
1788. 
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Except  the  two  firSt  ASh  trees,  Mr.  Barker  remarks, 
that  he  finds  the  growth  of  Oak  and  Afh  to  be  nearly 
the  fame.  The  common  growth  of  both  is  about  an 
inch  in  girth  in  a  year;  fome  thriving  ones  will  grow 
an  inch  and  half:  in  general  the  thriving  ones  were 
measured. 

Great  trees  grow  more  timber  ip  a  year  than  fmalJ 
ones ;  for  if  the  annual  growth  be  an  inch,  a  coat  of 
one-fixth  of  an  inch  is  laid  on  all  round,  and  the  timber 
added  to  the  body  every  year  in  its  length  multiplied 
into  the  thicknefs  of  the  coat,  and  into  the  girth,  and 
therefore  the  thicker  the  tree  is,  the  more  timber  is 
added.  The  body  of  No.  9.  was  nine  feet  long,  the 
girth  under  the  bark  above  thirteen  feet,  the  thicknefs 
of  the  coat  one-fixth  of  an  inch,  or  TV  of  a  foot :  then 
9  X  13  X  TV  is  one  foot  and  fix-tenths  of  timber 
added  in  a  year  to  the  body,  befide  the  increafe  on  all 
the  branches,  and  it  had  a  very  great  head ;  one  limb 
fquared  twenty  inches,  and  is  itfelf  equal  to  a  moderate 
tree. 

The  hedge  in  which  No.  4.  grew  was  planted  in  1665, 
probably  the  tree  is  not  older  than  that  year;  it  has 
therefore  increased  in  girth  about  1.  3  inch  every  year 
fince  it  was  fet. 

The  Oak  No.  5,  feems  to  have  fowed  itfelf :  Mr. 
Barker  did  not  know  of  it  till  about  the  year  1740, 
when  the  hedge  being  cut,  the  tree  w^as  found,  and 
might  be  then  twenty  years  old  or  more. 

The  two  ASh  trees  No.  20  and  21,  grew  much  fatter 
than  any  of  the  reft,  but  w'ere  neither  of  them  hand- 
fome  growing  trees.  No.  20  had  feveral  feams  w'here 
die  bark  parted  from  the  Wood,  and  were  likely  to  be 
dead  fides.  No.  21  was  about  as  thick  as  a  walking- 
Stick  in  1730.  It  did  not  grow  round  and  Smooth,  had 
no  dead  Side,  but  feveral  deep  furrows  in  it ;  fo  that 
thefe  two  trees  Seemed" to  grow  fatter  than  they  could 
grow  'well. 
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In  1 7J3  No.  23  was  about  as  thick  as  a  pitch-fork 

The  Elm  No.  37  was  planted  with  the  quick  ii 
ianuary  1756,  and  cut  down  to  the  ground  as  that  was. 
It  is  a  kind  of  Witch  Elm,  which  grow  fafter  than  the 
upright  ones,  and  with  great  round  heads.  No.  3c 
was  fo  far  like  a  Witch  Elm,  that  at  ten  feet  high  it 
parted  into  a  great  head,  but  it  grew  much  ftraightei 
and  handfomer  than  that  kind  of  tree  generally  does. 

Planted  trees  at  a  diftance  from  the  hedge  feem  not 
to  grow  fo  large  as  fown  trees  in  the  hedge  3  whether 
from  the  check  the  trees  receive  in  transplanting,  or 
that  the  trees  not  in  hedges  are  more  rubbed  by  the 
cattle  j  perhaps  both  caufes  concur  when  the  trees  are 
transplanted  large  j  but  trees  let  in  quicks,  when  very 
fmall,  do  not  leem  to  be  hurt  by  it.  Some  Oaks  were 
let  with  the  quick,  and  a  row  of  acorns  was  fome  years 
after  fown  againft  it  j  but  in  between  forty  and  fifty  years 
they  have  not  overtaken  the  planted  ones  in  fize  ;  the 
fown  feem  however  to  be  taller  trees  than  the  planted. 

It  is  a  general  opinion,  fays  the  bilhop  of  LandafF, 
in  this,  and  I  believe  in  other  countries,  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  fell  Oak  Wood  at  fifty  or  fixty  yeais 
growth,  than  to  let  it  (land  for  navy  timber  to  eighty 
or  one  hundred.  According  to  the  price  which  is  now 
paid  by  the  Navy-board  or  the  Eaft  India  Company, 
the  opinion  feems  founded  in  truth. 

If  profit  be  corjfidered,  a  tree  ought  to  be  cut  dovvn 
and  fold,  when  the  annual  increafe  in  value  by  its 
growth,  is  kfs  than  the  annual  intereft  of  the  money  it 
would  fell  for.  This  being  admitted,  we  have  only  to 
inquire  into  the  annual  increafe  in  the  value  of  Oaks  of 
different  ages. 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions  for  1759  there  are 
fome  ufeful  tables  refpefting  the  growth  of  trees  by 
Mr.  Marfham :  from  thefe  the  two  following  infe¬ 
rences  may  be  drawn.  1.  That  it  is  highly  profitable 
to  let  young  thriving  Oaks,  which  are  not  worth  above 
30s.  a  tree,  continue  {landing.  2.  That  it  is  not  profit¬ 
able  to  let  Oaks  of  eighty  or  one  hundred  years  growth, 
continue  Handing.  ? 

Three  Oaks  marked  in  the  tables  No.  8,  11,  12,  in 
april  1 743,  before  they  began  to  (hoot,  contained  eleven 
and  one  half  feet  of  Wood,  and  were  altogether  worth, 
at  eighteen  pence  a  foot,  bark  included,  17  s.  3d. 

The  fame  trees,  fixteen  years  afterwards  contained 
thirty-four  and  one-half  feet,  and  were  worth  2I.  ns.  9d. 
Now  if  1 7s.  3d.  had  been  improved  at  the  rate  offeven 
per  cent,  at  compound  intereft  for  fixteen  years,  it 
would  not  have  amounted  to  2I.  1  is.  9d. ;  and  of  con- 
fequcnce  the  proprietor,  by  letting  fuch  Oaks  Hand, 
improves  his  property  in  as  high  a  degree,  as  if  he  put 
out  this  money  to  intereft  at  near  feven  and  a  half  per  cent. 

Three  Oaks,  No.  2,  3,  5,  in  1743  contained  102I 
feet  oftimber,  and  were  worth  7I.  10s.  9d.  The  fame 
trees  fixteen  years  afterwards,  contained  132--  feet,  and 
were  worth  9I.  i3s.  6d.  Now  the  value  of  the  trees 
in  *743}  improved  at  the  low  rate  of  intereft:  of  two 
per  cent,  would,  in  fixteen  years,  amount  to  a  fum  ex¬ 
ceeding  9I.  1 8s.  6d.  The  proprietor,  then,  by  letting 
fuch  trees  Hand,  does  not  improve  his  property  at  the 
rate  of  2I.  per  cent. 

The  Oak,  No.  1,  in  the  third  table,  was  worth 


il.  2s.  6d.  in  1757,  it  gained  in  one  year  one  foot,  or 
is.  6d.  in  value  j  if  it  had  been  worth  30s.  and  had 
gained  one  foot,  there  would  have  been  no  profit  in 
letting  it  ftand,  as  the  intereft  of  30s.  at  five  per  cent, 
would  have  produced  is.  6d.  in  the  year.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  30s.  is  fixed  upon  as  the  value  of  trees 
which  fhould  be  cut  down.  It  muft  not  be  fuppofed 
however  that  great  precifion  can  attend  this  obferva- 
tion,  fince  particular  foils,  or  the  greater  or  lefs  thriv¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  Wood,  may  render  it  ufeful  to  cut 
down  trees  before  they  are  worth  30s.  or  to  let  them 
Hand  a  while  longer.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  alfo, 
that  large  trees  fell  for  more  per  foot  than  fmall  ones 
do,  yet  the  ufual  increafe  of  price  is  not  a  compenfa- 
tl°n  to  the  proprietor  for  letting  his  timber  ftand  to  a 
great  age.  This  may  be  made  out  from  the  following 
experiment :  on  the  27th  of  o&ober,  1792,  was  meafur- 
ea,  at  i.x  feet Trom  the  ground,  the  circumference  of  a 
ve  y  fine  Oak  of  eighty-two  years  growth,  and  found 


to  be  107  inches;  on  the  fame  day  of  the  month,  in 
1793,  it  meafured  108  inches.  There  is  not  one  Oak. 
in  fifty,  at  the  age  of  this,  which  gains  an  inch  in  cir¬ 
cumference  in  one  year.  The  length  of  the  boll  01 
this  tree  was  about  eighteen  feet  3  it  contained  about 
eighty-four  feet  of  timber,  and  was  worth,  at  3s.  a  foot, 
twelve  guineas.  It  gained  in  one  year  very  little  more 
than  a  foot  and  a  half  of  timber,  or  4s.  6d,  in  value  ;  birr 
the  intereft  of  twelve  guineas  at  four  per  cent,  amounts 
in  one  year,  to  above  twice  the  value  of  the  increafe, 
even  of  this  tree,  which  is  a  Angularly  thriving  one. 

I  have  been  more  particular,  fays  the  learned  bifhop, 
on  this  fubjecl,  from  a  public  confideration.  Many 
men  are  alarmed  left  our  pofterity  fhculd  experience  a 
fcarcity  of  Oak  timber  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  ;  and 
various  means  ofincreafing  its  quantity  have  been  re¬ 
commended  with  great  judgment.  In  addition  to  thefe 
means,  the  making  a  much  greater  than  the  ordinary 
increafe  of  price  on  timber  of  a  large  fcantling,  might 
be  not  improperly  fubmitted  to  the  confideration  of 
thofe  who  are  concerned  in  the  bufi.nefs.  If  the  Navy- 
board  would  give  81.  or  9I.  a  load  for  timber  trees  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  cubit  feet  or  upwards,  inftead  of 
4I.  or  5k,  every  man  in  the  kingdom  would  have  a 
reafonable  motive  for  letting  his  timber  ftand  till  it  be¬ 
came  of  a  fize  fit  for  the  ufe  of  the  navy  ;  whereas 
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according  to  the  prefent  price,  it  is  every  man’s  intereft: 
to  cut  it  down  looner  \ 

In  a  fall  of  Oak  timber  in  lord  Bagot’s  Woods  ,  Mr: 
Marfhall  counted  the  rings  of  one  which  was  round  at 
the  butt.  The  number  about  200  ;  but  the  laft  forty 
or  fifty  years  growth  were  fo  thin,  that  he  could  not 
count  them  with  certainty,  though  with  fufficient  ac¬ 
curacy  to  ground  the  following  calculations. 

The  girt  of  this  tree,  in  the  girting  place,  was  nine 
feet,  the  diameter  of  which  is  fomewhat  more  than 
thirty-four  inches.  The  eftimated  growth  in  this  pare 
is  thirty  inches  diameter,  during  the  firft  150  years,  and 
four  inches  ( two  inches  thick)  in  the  laft  fifty  years. 
The  length  of  the  ftem  twenty-two  feet.  The  contents 
of  the  whole  no  feet  of  timber.  The  contents  of 
the  firft  150  year  growths  eighty-five  feet;  leaving 
twenty-five  feet  for  the  growth  of  the  laft  fifty  years. 
Therefore  although  the  increafe  of  diameter  has  been 
comparatively  fmall  during  the  laft  fifty  years,  the  in- 
crcafe  of  timber  has  been  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  firft 
ftages.  But  fuppofing  this  tree  had  been  taken  down 
at  150  years  old,  it  would,  at  2s.  a  foot,  have  produced 
81.  1  os.  :  the  intereft  of  which  would  have  amounted, 
in  the  courfe  of  fifty  years,  to  more  than  20I.  ;  befide 
the  ufe  of  the  land,  during  that  time.  Whereas  the 
tree,  at  that  rate,  is  now  worth  only  1  il. 

Thefe  calculations  and  inferences  are  not  intended  to 
excite  a  fpirit  of  felling  timber  prematurely,  but  to  af- 
certain  the  proper  age  of  felling ;  it  being  worfe  in 
point  of  economy  to  fuffer  timber  to  ftand  too  long, 
than  to  cut  it  down  before  it  has  attained  its  full  growth. 

The  proper  ages  of  felling  appear  to  be — for  Poplar 
from  thirty  to  fifty  years  old;  for  Elm  and  Afh  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred,  and  for  Oak  from  one  hundred  to 
two  hundred.  Very  much  however  depends  on  fitua- 
tion,  as  well  as  on  the  foil  and  fubfoii  in  which  the 
trees  are  rooted.  On  dry  abferbent  foils,  the  Oak  and 
Elm  at  leaft  are  oblerved  to  go  off  much  looner,  than 
on  fuch  as  are  cool  and  retentive c. 

Three  remarkably  thriving  Elms,  thirty  years  old: 
two  of  them  more  than  two  feet  diameter  at  the  butt ; 
and  meafure  at  four  feet  high  more  than  eighteen 
inches.  Not  bigger  than  eight  more  left  Handing ; 
meafure  forty-four  feet  including  bark :  above  forty 
feet  of  faleable  timber,  worth  is.  a  foot  200 

16  fencing-pofts  and  rails,  at  4d.  -  o  5  4 

9  feet  of  cordwood,  at  10s.  -  -  o  1 1  4 

40  fpray  faggots  ------  o  3  4 

£-3  o  o 

Some  hedge-row  Elms  no  years  old,  were  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in  diameter.  Some  of  thefe 
evidently  overgrown,  though  in  a  well-foiled  cool  fttu- 

h  Agric.  furvev  of  Weflmoreland,  p.  254.  8vo.  edit. 
c  Midiaud  Counties,  2,  377  to  363. 
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ation.  Elms  therefore  can  feldom  {land,  with  eco¬ 
nomy,  more  than  ioo  years  d. 

Elm  grows  with  uncommon  luxuriance  in  the  vale 
of  Glocefler.  Its  progrefs  is  quickelt  on  the  (lighter 
warmer  lands ;  but  here  the  trees  foonefl  decay,  and 
the  timber  is  of  the  lead  value.  In  clay  its  growth 
is  lefs  rapid,  but  the  timber  is  of  a  much  better  qua¬ 
lity  :  the  colour  of  iron  ;  and  in  fome  inflances  almoft: 
as  hard.  The  Briftol  (hip-builders  have  a  fupply  of 
keel-pieces  from  this  quarter6. 

The  rings  in  a  full-grown  Afh,  meafuring  twenty- 
one  inches  in  diameter,  were  ninety.  Of  the  firft:  and 
laft  ten  years  the  growth  had  been  (low.  In  the  in¬ 
termediate  years,  the  different  thickneffes  of  the  rings, 
in  different  years,  were  firiking. 

The  number  of  rings  in  another  Afh,  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter,  were,  very  diflindtly,  112.  Thefe 
Alhes,  on  a  cool  retentive  fubfoil,  were  full  grown, 
and  many  of  them  overgrown,  at  100  years  old.  It 
is  not  folidity,  but  toug’nnefs,  which  is  w'anted  in  Afh 
Tifhber,  and  toughnefs  is  a  quality  of  youthful  grow¬ 
ing  trees.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  Afh,  for  the 
ufes  of  huibandry,  fhould  not  fland  100  years.  The 
Afhes  in  this  wood  (Statfold)  were  in  general  from 
forty  to  fifty  feet  in  the  flem. 

It  is  a  good  praftice  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  an 
oak  wood  with  Afh  ;  their  upward  growth  being  more 
rapid  than  that  of  the  oak,  and  their  fuperiority  of 
value  confiding  in  a  ftraightnefs  and  length  of  ftem f. 

In  a  common  Poplar  that  had  fifty  rings,  the  dia¬ 
meter  at  the  butt  was  two  feet  three  inches,  at  ten 
feet  high  tw'enty-four  inches.  In  the  laft  ten  years 
its  increafe  had  not  been  more  than  three  inches  in 
diameter,  or  an  inch  and  half  in  the  width  of  the 
rings.  It  had  therefore  grown  ten  inches  and  a  half 
in  the  firft  forty  years;  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  each 
year.  This  tree  was  beginning  to  rot  at  the  heart ; 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ftem,  about  an  inch  and  half 
in  diameter  was  entirely  decayed ;  it  had  therefore 
flood  too  long,  though  to'  appearance  it  was  a  healthy 
thriving  tree.  Even  fuppofing  it  to  have  fallen  per¬ 
fectly  found,  the  increafe  for  the  laft  ten  years  was 
inadequate  to  its  encumbrance,  and  the  intereft  of 
its  value  at  forty  years  old ;  at  which  age  it  would 
have  paid  well  for  planting  and  land-room.  The  foil 
a  rich  loam  :  the  fituation  moift s. 


Obfervations  on  the  growth  of  Trees ,  by  E.  Harries , 
Ejq.  of  Hanwood ,  Shrewfbury. 


Heath  Wood. 


Horton  Wood. 


Taken  at  fve  feet  from  the  ground. 
May  26,  1784.  May  25,  1785. 


Increafe. 


May  26,  1784. 


No. 

1.  Oak 

2.  I)o. 

4.  Do. 

5.  Do. 

7.  Do. 

8.  Do. 


f.  in. 
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1.  Poplar  —  4  8 

2.  Do.  — -  4  9 

3.  Do.  -  4  8 
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May  24,  1785. 
f.  in.  qfs. 
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5  7  o 

5  11  3 

5  11  3 

4  9  1 

4  1 1  2 

4  10  3 


Increafe, 
in.  qrs. 


Witch  Elm  540 
Worceft.Do.  190 
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Moole  Grove 
3  10  3  - 
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1  3 

2  o 
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1  o 

P  3 
o  2 

O  3 
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1.  Oak  -  3  10  3  - -  311  2 

2.  Do.  -  312 - 322 

3.  Do.  -  4  3  3  - 1  4  4  2 

4.  Do.  -  322  -  33C 

5.  Do.  -  4  1  1  -  420 

7.  Do.  -  432  -  442 

Horton  Wood  is  in  a  flat  fituation,  the  foil  fhallow, 
w'ith  a  clay  bottom  ;  but  very  proper  for  the  growth 
of  oaks.  It  is  a  large  wood,  of  about  feventy  years 
{landing;  the  trees  tall  and  ftraight,  but  in  general 
not  diffidently  furnifhed  with  fide  branches,  without 
which  a  tree  feldom  comes  to  any  confiderable  girth. 
If  oaks  are  permitted  to  fland  near  together,  longer 
than  is  ncceffary  to  fet  them  in  a  fair  way  for  attain¬ 
ing  height,  they  will  not  pufh  out  thofe  arms  furnifhed 
with  leaves  which  are  fo  effential  to  form  a  fine  trunk. 
From  twelve  to  fifteen  yards  is  as  near  as  they  ought 
to  remain,  after  the  lafl  thinning. 

The  generality  of  the  oaks  have  gained  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  in  girth.  An  inch  gains  a  pretty 
fair  profit. 

Heath  Wood  is  an  indifferent  foil,  (loping  to  the 
north.  It  is  fix  acres,  and  eighty  years  growth. 

Moole  Grove  is  a  found  good  foil,  fixty  years 
growth h. 

Mr.  Harries  afterwards  informs  us,  that  he  meafured 
fome  of  the  trees  the  year  following  (1786)  and  from  the 
prodigious  quantities  of  infects,  which  almoft  eat  away 
the  leaves  of  the  oaks,  and  the  uncommon  drought  of 
the  fummer  till  augufl,  he  found  that  the  oaks  in  Heath 
Wood  had  not  gained,  upon  an  average,  more  than  a 
third  of  an  inch  in  circumference.  In  another  grove 
of  oaks,  that  nearly  efcaped  the  ravages  of  infects,  he 
found  the  increafe  an  inch  upon  an  average.  A  tree 
four  feet  round,  that  has  timber  twenty  feet  in  length, 
gains  thus  a  foot  of  timber,  worth  is.  a  foot  at  leaft, 
and  pays  5I.  per  cent  for  Handing.  His  Poplars 
gained  near  two  inches,  and  the  two  Elms  as  much. 


No. 

f. 

in. 

qrs. 

f. 

in. 

qrs. 

in. 

qrs. 

Mr.  Harries  experienced  the  Larch  to  be  of  the 
quickefl  growth,  and  the  mofl  valuable  wood  of  the 
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Oak  - 

3 

8 

2  - 

3 

9 

2 

-  I 

O 

refinous  trees.  But  unlefs  there  is  good  room  for  the 

2. 

Do.  - 

3 

5 

O  - 

3 

5 

2 

-  O 

2 

lower  branches,  the  trees  will  not  arrive  at  any  con- 

4- 

Do.  - 

3 

7 

I  - 

3 
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I 

-  I 

O 

fideraole  fize.  And  this,  he  fays,  fhould  be  obferved 
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9 
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3 
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3 
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in  the  early  flage  of  all  trees  of  a  pyramidical  form. 
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4 

9 

3 

-  1 
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They  may  perhaps  fland  for  timber  at  the  diflance 
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4 

5 
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—  4 
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of  about  leven  yards.  The  Scotch  Fir  may  be  planted 
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between  them,  which  may  be  thinned  out  when  the 
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4 

1 
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branches  obflrudl  the  Larch.  He  meafured  feveral 
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Do.  - 

4 

4 

1  — 

—  4 

5 

0 

-  O 

3 

Larches  that  had  been  planted  about  thirty  years,  from 
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Afh 

3 

8 

2  — 

3 

9 

0 

-  O 
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four  to  five  feet  fix  inches  round,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground;  and  fpeaks  of  one,  which  in  twenty  years 
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Tht  following  Table  of  the  growth  of  feveral  forts  of  Trees,  in  5  years. 


is  by  Arthur  Young,  Eft. 


Apr.  26,  1779.  Apr.  26,  1780. 


No. 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9- 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 
13* 
14. 
i5- 
1 6. 

17* 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 
23- 


f.  in. 


f.  in. 


Apr.  2'G,  17S1: 
f. 


Beech  60  years  - - 

Oak  150  years  — - - 

Afh  100  years  - - “ 

Alh  30  years  - ~ 

Afh  12  years  - - -  ' 

Afh  4  years  - - 

Do.  height  - - 

Afh  8  years  - - - 

Elm  14  years  - ~ 

Lime  14  years  - - - 

Spruce  Fir  16  years - 

Silver  Fir  16  years  - — 

Scotch  Fir  16  years  - — - 

Larch  16  years  • - — - 

Beech  200  years  - - - 

Weymouth  Pine  10  years  — 

Oak  aoo  years  - - 

Oak  6  years,  height  - - — 

Oak  3  years,  height  - — - - 

Lombardy  Poplar,  height  — 
Larch  planted  2  years,  height 

Spruce  Fir,  height - 

Do.  -  q-  height - 

Scotch  Fir,  height  - : - 
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Apr.  26,  1783. 
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Or 

3 

5* 

74 

2 

6  * 

3 


19  6 1 

13  o 
II  o 


*  Circumference  8  inches. 


f  Circumference  10  inches. 


The  circumference  in  the  above  table  was  taken 
at  five  feet  from  the  ground.  It  appears  that  the  old 
trees  grew  very  differently  in  different  years ;  and  that 
1783  and  1784  were  favourable  to  their  increafe.  The 
Larches,  among  all  the  trees  which  have  been  planted, 
amounting  to  near  400,000,  diave  upon  the  whole  fuc- 
ceeded  much  the  beft ;  have  outgrown  all  the  firs; 
and  have  done  equally  well  in  whatever  foil  they  have 
been  tried. 

The  Afh  No.  6.  growing  in  good  garden  loam  not 
dunged,  fix  feet  one  inch  high,  and  one  inch  and  a 
half  in  circumference,  april  26,  1779,  was  on  may 
ai,  feven  feet  eight  inches  high;  and  on  june  21, 
feven  feet  ten  inches.  July  16  it  was  the  fame.  The 
great  growth  of  it  therefore  was  in  may,  when  it  grew 
one  foot  feven  inches;  whereas  in  june  it  increafed^ 
only  two  inches,  and  in  the  following  month  not  at 
all.  That  it  grew  only  in  the  fpring,  appears  from 
the  height  taken  april  26,  1780. 

The  Oak  No.  17,  fix  feet  fix  inches  in  height,  april 
26,  1779,  on  may  21,  was  feven  feet  one  inch  ;  june  21, 
feven  feet  two  inches;  july  16,  eight  feet  five  inches. 
Hence  the  Oak  has  two  periods  of  growth,  the  fpring 
and  midfummer;  the  latter  much  the  molt  con- 
fid  er able  k. 

Mr.  Young  meafured  feveral  trees  in  Marquis 
Townfhend’s  extenfive  plantations  about  Rainbam: 
as  an  Oak  near  the  houfe,  of  great  age,  that  mea¬ 
fured  in  January  1785  twelve  feet”  eight  inches  and  an 
half  in  circumference,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
and  holding  its  fize  very  high,  being  large  for  fixty 
feet.  There  are  not  lefs  than  eight  loads  of  timber 
in  it.  The  trunk  feems  to  increafe,  though  the  top 
and  branches  are  decayed ;  for  Marquis  Townfhend, 
feveral  years  ago,  put  a  bench  round  it,  which  was 
quite  clear  of  the  tree,  and  they  now  join.  Eight 
years  after,  Mr.  Young  meafured  it  again,  and  found 
it  to  have  increafed  three  inches. 

A  beautiful  Afh,  called  Lady  Townfhend’s,  not  far 
from  the  Oak,  was  in  1785,  ten  feet  one  inch  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  five  feet  from  the  ground ;  ftraight  as 
an  arrow,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  to  the  firft  fork. 
Light  years  after  it  meafured  ten  feet  feven  inches. 

Larch  of  fixteen^  years  growth,  in  the  twelve-acre 
P  a!^on>  fifteen  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
an  teer>  to  twenty  feet  high.  In  another  planta¬ 
tion  of  twenty-one  years  growth,  two  feet  three  inches 
in  circumference,  In  one  of  twenty  years,  fpruce 
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fir  three  feet,  oak  two  feet,  larch  two  feet  eight  inches, 
and  another  of  the  fame  age,  four  feet.  The  firft 
large  larch  on  the  right  hand  entering  the  plantation 
called  Drozier’s  belt  from  the  houfe,  two  feet  eleven 
inches.  Thefe  meafures  were  taken  in  1785. 

In  the  plantation  by  the  bench  oak,  a  beech  one 
foot  eleven  inches;  an  oak  one  foot  ten  inches, 
another  one  foot  fix  inches,  a  third  two  feet  two  inches 
and  a  half. 

Three  oriental  Planes  together,  one  feven  feet,  a 
fecond  eight  feet  one  inch ;  another  alone  nine  feet 
eight  inches ;  a  Sycamore  by  the  iron  gate,  ten  feet 
at  four  feet  fix  inches  above  the  ground,  there  being 
a  knot  at  five  feet.  Thefe  meafures  taken  in  1793  h 


Measurements  taken  by  Marquis  Townshend  in 
1785,  in  fome  of  his  own  plantations. 


1764.  Larch  - 

-  4 

0 

Ditto  - 

-  3 

3 

Spruce  Fir  - 

2 

0 

Beech  - 

2 

6 

Spanifh  Oak  - 

1 

1 1 

Oak  - 

2 

6 

Chefnut  - 

I 

10 

1766.  Spruce  Fir  - 

2 

10 

Larch  - 

-  2 

IG 

1767.  Sycamore  - 

2 

4 

1765.  Oak  -  -  -  - 

I 

6 

fown.  Beech  - 

I 

4 

APn  - 

I 

5 

All  taken  at  five  feet  above  the 

ground 

m 

• 

Meafurements  taken  by  Joshua  Grigby,  Efq.  in 
1785.  Age  fome  22  years,  the  reft  1 8  years. 

Planted  at  4  years  old. 

at.  the  ground.  at  6  feet.  height, 

in.  in.  in.  in.  f.  f. 

'  V 

Larch  -  -  -  56  to  58  —  34  to  40  —  37  to  40 

Spruce  Fir  -  40  -  —  25  to  30  —  30  to  35 

Silver  Fir  -  40  to  49  —  26  to  32  -r-  30  to  35 

Weymouth  Pine  40  to  44  —  26  to  3 1  —  30  to  35  11 
In  the  plantations  made  by  the  enlightened  and 
refpedtable  author  of  the  Silva,  about  the  year  177 5, 
fome  Scotch  Firs  were  felled,  girting  two  feet  a 
length  of  thirty  feet ;  and  there  were  then  remaining 
Scotch  and  Weymouth  Pines,  Larches,  and  Spruce 
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Firs,  containing,  in  each  tree,  upwards  6f  two  loads 
of  timber.  The  Spruce  Firs  produced  as  good  white 
deal  as  any  imported  from  Norway,  C'hfiftiariaj’  or 
Gottenburgh.  The  bell  floor  in  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn’s 
houfe,  is  laid  with  his  own  .Scotch  Fir.  What  Firs 
have  been  fold  at  Wootton  Place  have  fetched  nine- 
pence  a  foot.  The  plantations  at  Payne’s  hill  having 
been  thinned,  chiefly  of  Unthrifty  or  Unhandfome  trees, 
they  meeted  at  ten  feet  a  tree,  and  fold  at  fix-pence 
a  foot.  The  age  of  thefe  was  about  forty  years ; 
thofe  at  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn’s  ioo  or  120.,  The 
value  per  acre  at  Payne’s  Hill  cannot  be  eftimated 
in  general  at  more  than  five  (hillings. 

In  the  fame  parifli  of  Cobham,  and  in  the  fame 
kind  of  foil,  Thomas  Ruggles,  Efq.  by  whom  the 
above  account  is  given,  inclofed  feven  acres  in  the 
year  17795  he  ploughed  it  once  in  the  Tummer,  and 
having  deftroyed  the  heath  and  furze,  planted  two 
acres  of  it  in  november  with  Scotch  Pine  and  Larch  5 
the  plants  were  furnifhed  by  a  neighbouring  nurfery- 
man,  who  warranted  1200  trees  on  an  acre  alive  at 
the  end  of  two  years :  the  reft  he  filled  up  with  the 
lame  kind  of  trees  from  his  own  nurfery,  except  about 
an  acre  in  the  middle,  winch  was  planted  with  birch 
only.  Two  acres  remained  unplanted  till  1783,  by 
which  time  the  land  was  again  completely  covered 
with  heath  and  weeds.  Shallow  holes  were  then 
opened,  and  the  trees  planted  in  them,  without  any 
other  preparation.  Of  thofe  planted  by  contract 
about  half  died,  and  were  replaced  by  the  nurferyman  5 
of  his  own  not  a  fcore  :  the  former  were  fix  year  old 
plants,  two  removes  from  the  feed-bed;  the  latter 
four  years  old,  one  remove  from  the  feed-bed.  Some 
of  the  larches  in  this  plantation  are  now  (1785) 
fifteen  feet  high  or  more;  the  Scotch  Pines  about 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet.  Thele  are  the  moll  even 
plants ;  and  fome  of  the  larches  are  mofiy.  In  other 
plantations,  which  are  a  few  years  older,  W eymouth 
Pines  and  fome  Spruce  Firs  are  mixed;  but  the  Larch 
and  Scotch  Pine  are  much  the  moft  thrifty  plants. 
The  fame  gentleman,  who  has  paid  an  exemplary  at¬ 
tention  to  planting,  and  various  departments  of  agri¬ 
culture,  in  the  year  1762,  planted  feveral  acres  with 
the  Scotch  Pine,  four  years  old,  one  remove  from  the 
feed-bed,  on  an  eftate  of  his  at  Finchingfield,.  in 
Efiex :  they  were  fet  about  feven  feet  afundcr,  in  holes 
dug  fufficiently  large,  to  admit  the  roots  without  turn¬ 
ing  or  cramping  them.  Scarce  a  tree  failed,  and  many 
of  them  are  now  (1785)  in  girth  near  the  ground  three 
feet  four  inches ;  at  fix  feet  high  about  two  feet  feven 
inches ;  and  about  twenty-five  feet  in  height :  the 
value  of  the  ground  about  1 2s.  an  acre ;  the  foil  a  ftiff 
clayey  loam  *. 

Lord  Bathurft’s  plantations,  celebrated  by  Pope,  are 
very  extenftve.  Including  beech  woods,  bought,  but 
not  planted  by  him,  they  exceed  1000  acrees,  are  five 
five  miles  in  extent,  and  make  a  noble  figure  when 
viewed  a  confiderable  way  in  the  road  to  Gloucefter. 
The  revenue  is  fuppofed  to  be  about  20s.  an  acre. 
The  fineft  trees  are  the  Elms  near  the  houfe.  Two 
planted  very  early  after  Lord  Bathurft  had  purchafed 
the  place,  were  at  five  feet  high,  one  feven  feet  eleven 
inches  in  circumference,  the  other  feven  feet  three 
inches ;  they  were  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high  before 
they  branched.  Larger  than  thefe  have  been  cut 
down.  The  wych  and  Dutch  Elm  have  thriven  very 
badly;  but  the  fmall-leaved  Englifh,  greatly.  Oak 
will  not  do  on  this  rocky  foil.  He  planted  Afh  in  no 
great  quantities ;  but  many  Firs  and  Beech.  Mr. 
Young  mealured  a  Spruce  Fir,  known  to,  be  planted 
by  Lord  Bathurft’s  own  hands,  not  more  than  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago,  it  was  four  feet  feven  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  five  feet  high,  and  very  lofty  p.  This 
was  in  1786. 

Auguft  18,  1786,  Mr.  Young  meafured,  in  Mr. 
Fonnereau’s  park  at  Ipfwich,  a  Spanifh  Chefnut,  near 
the  houfe,  on  the  hill  by  fome  walnut  trees,  feventeen 
feet  eleven  inches  at  five  feet  from  the  ground.  Ano¬ 
ther  higher  up,  by  a  row  of  limes,  fourteen  feet,  feven 
inches  and  a  half.  An  Oak  by  the  park  pale  near,  the 
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road,  eleven  feet  one  inch  and  a  half.  A  Beech  by 
the  road  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  that  has  loft  one 
great  arm,  fixteen  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half :  at  two 
feet  high,  eighteen  feet  and  a  half.  The  Oak,  by  the 
pond  near  the  houfe,  feventeen  feet  three  inches. 

At  Helmingham,  the  Earl  of  Dyfart’s  :  the  largeft 
Oak  near  the  houfe,  twenty  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half : 
at  three  feet  high  it  is  twenty-three  feet  ten  inches; 
It  holds  nearly  to  the  former  fize for  about  thirty  feet, 
and  after  that  branches  into  three  vaft  arms.  -There 
cannot  be  lels  than  fixteen  loads 'of  timber  in  this  ve¬ 
nerable  tree,  which  is  decaying  in  its  top.  Near  it  is 
another,  which  meafures  at  four  feet  and  a  half  (for 
the  trunk  fwells  at  five)  fifteen  feet  five  inches.  A 
moft  beautiful,  ftraight  and  thriving  one  in  the  thorn 
walk,  thirteen  feet.  It  holds  its  fize  for  about  twenty 
feet  as  ftraight  as  an  arrow;  in  which  length  only  it 
contains  near  five  loads  of  timber ;  the  whole  height 
between  thirty  and  forty  feet. 

A  pollard  Elm  meafures  feventeen  feet  two  inches 
and  a  half,  the  body  about  fifteen  feet  high.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  the  head,  which  fpreads  a 
thick  foliage,  almoft  impenetrable  to  a  fun-beam,  over 
a  circle  of  thirty-four  feet  diameter. 

An  Afh  further,  by  a  good  Oak,  nine  feet  fix  inches 
and  a  half,  and  about  thirty-five  feet  high. 

Auguft  19.  An  Oak  belonging  to  John  Plampin, 
Efq.  at  Chadacre,  ten  feet  three  inches  and  a  half: 
it  has  therefore  increafed  an  inch  and  half  fince  June 
1785.  The  rook  Afh  that'ftands  near  it,  five  feet 
fix  inches  and  a  half,  forty  feet  high,  and  very 
ftraight.  An  Oak  in  the  fore-meadow  on  the  hill, 
feven  feet  eleven  inches. 

Two  fine  Oaks,  at  Auberries,  belonging  to  Robert 
Andrews,  Efq. :  one  in  1785  was  nine  feet  five  inches, 
meafured  auguft  4,  1786,  it  was  nine  feet  five  inches 
and  a  half;  The  other,  which  in  1785  was  nine  feet 
eleven  inches,  in  1786  was  nine  feet  eleven  inches  and 
three  quarters. 

A  young  tall  Elm,  in  the  grove  leading  to  the 
bath,  was  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half  in  1785, 
and  four  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half  in  1786.  A 
young  Afh  by  the  bath  houfe  in  1785  was  four  feet 
one  inch,  in  1786,  four  feet  two  inches 9. 


Meajure  of  Trees  at  Cavenham,  by  Thomas  Le 
Blanc,  Efquire. 
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Me  of  lire  of  Trees  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  near 
Duff-houfe  in  Scotland. 

f  ’  it 

At  18  or  19  years  growth.  Girt  at  2  feet  above  the 

ground. 


Height. 

f. 


Firs  - 
Larch 
Oak  - 
Birch 


3i 

30 

21 

22 


Girt, 
f.  in. 

2  3 

4  IO 

1  II 

2  S 


Annals,  6.  22a. 


r  Idem.  8.  109. 


Mountain 


W  U  L 


W  U  R 


Height.  Girt, 

f.  f.  in. 

Mountain  Afli  -  24  -  2  9 

Alder  - - -  26  -  1  5 

Elm - 27  -  3  2 

Afh  - - - -  27  -  2  10 

Willow - 26 - 3  4 

Sycamore - 23 - 2  4 

Cheftnut  - : - 1 8  — - -  2  5 

Silver  Fir - —  27 - 2  4 

Beech - 20  - —  2  1 


At  25  years  Growth. 

Length  ef  trunk.  Height.  Girt.  Soil. 

f,  f.  in. 

Oaks  —  12  -  25  to  30  -  2  9f  Loam  and  clay  bottom. 

Elms  —  18  -  30  to  35  -  5  4  Light  black  earth- 

Afli -  20  — -  35  to  40 - 3  9  Heavy  wet  ground. 

Beech  —  14  - -  30  to  35  - -  3  0  Dl7  {mdY  foiL 

Larch - 4.6  —  -  6  3  Good  heavy  loam. 

Silver  Fir - -  44I - 6  8  Ditto. 

At  30  years  Growth. 

f.  in. 

Larch  and  Silver  Fir  - — —  -  6  8 

Girt  at  3  feet  high. 

Larches  at  Blair  Athol  and  Dunkeld,  and  at  Tay- 
rnouth,  planted  fifty  years  ago,  full  eight  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  at  five  feet  high. 

Scotch  Firs  planted  in  1696,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  in  a  century ;  whereas  the  beft 
Chriftiana  deal  of  the  fame  age  is  feldom  above  a  foot 
in  diameter.  Thefe  old  Firs  fell  from  is.  6d.  to 
is.  9d.  a  foot;  and  thofe  of  thirty  years  old  yield  is. 
a  foot. 

Larches  planted  by  Mr.  Johnes  of  Hafod  in 
Wales,  in  1796,  then  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in 
height;  in  1802  were  from  ten  to  thirteen  feet  high. 
The  medium  growth  there  is  from  twenty  inches  to 
two  feet  in  a  year. 

Some  of  my  young  Spruce  Firs  and  Larches  have 
fhot  this  feafon,  1805,  from  twenty-feven  to  thirty-one 
inches  and  near  three  feet. 

From  trunks  of  old  trees  cut  down  in  1777,  in  Ad¬ 
venture  Bay,  Captain  Bligh  faw  fhoots,  in  1788,  about 
twenty-five  feet  high,  and  14  inches  in  circumference. 
Mr.  Nelfon  faw  a  tree  thirty-three  feet  and  a  half  in 
girt:  and  many  of  the  foreft  trees  there  are  full  150 
feet  in  height. 

Many  of  the  fads  regiftered  above,  may  affift  in 
forming  a  judgment  of  the  comparative  growth  of 
timber  trees. 

Woodbine.  See  Lonicera. 

Woodroof.  See  Afperula. 

W'ood  Sage.  See  Teucrium.  I 

Wood  Sorrel.  See  Oxalis. 

Wood-Waxen.  See  Genijia. 

Woqdy-Nightshade.  See  Solatium. 

Worm-Grass.  Sec  Spigelia. 

Worm-Seed.  See  Artemifia  and  Eryflmum. 

Wormwood.  See  Artemifia. 

Woundwort.  See  Stachys. 

WULFENIA.  (So  named  by  Jacquin ,  from  the  Rev. 

Francis  Xavier  Wulfen ,  author  of  Plantte 
Rariores  Carinthiacae,  in  Jacquin' s  Mif- 
c  el  lane  a.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  34.  Jacqu.  mifc.  2.  62.  t.  8, 
/.  1.  Smith  in  Linn,  tranf.  6.  96. 

Clafs.  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five-parted:  leaflets  Smezr- 
fubulate,  equal,  eredt,  permanent. 

Cor.  one-pe tailed,  ringent,  tube  fubglobular-gibbous  at 
the  bale  :  border  two-lipped;  upper  lip  fhorter,  entire, 
omewhat  arched,  acute;  lower  longer,  bent  down, 
tnfid,  bearded  at  the  aperture. 
tam.  Filaments  two,  filiform,  converging  arch-wife, 
concealed  under  the  upper  lip,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Anthers  round  i(h. 


Pist.  Germ  oblong,  comprefTed.  Style  filiform, -  ver^ 
long.  Stigma  capitate,  umbilicate. 

Per.  Capfule  oval,  obtufe,  comprefTed  at  the  top,  grooved 
on  each  fide,  two-celled,  four-valved. 

Seeds  numerous,  round. 

!  essential  character. 

Cor.  tubular,  ringent,  with  the  upper  lip  fhort,  entire, 
the  lower  three-parted,  with  the  aperture  bearded. 
Cal.  five-parted.  Capf.  two-celled,  four-valved. 

'  SPECIES. 

1.  Wulfenia  carinthiaca. 

Lin.  fyft.  65.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  78.  Jacqu.  mifc. 
2.  62.  /.  8.  /.  1.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  2.  Reiner  et  Ho - 
henwarth  it.  hot.  1.  73.  t.  1. 

Paede rota  Wulfenia.  Lamarck  ency cl.  t.  13.  f.  2. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  ftemlefs  plant,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Paederotas.  Root  perennial.  Leaves  radical,  obo- 
vate,  obtufe,  grofsly  crenate,  fmooth.  Scape  round, 
fomewhat  hairy,  much  higher  than  the  leaves.  Flowers 
peduncled,  fupported  by  a  lanceolate  bradte,  all  di¬ 
rected  the  fame  way,  blue.  Native  of  Carinthia,  on 
the  higheft  Alps,  in  a  very  fat  foil*. — Dr.  Smith  adds 
Pcederota  Buonarota  and  Ageria  to  this  genus. 
WURMBEA.  (So  named  by  Thunberg,  in  honour  of 
Fredrik  Baron  van  Wurmb,  Jeer  et  ary  to 
the  Batavian  Jo ciety.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  617.  Thunb.  nov.  gen.  18. 
Clafs.  6.  3.  Hexandria  Trigynia. 

Nat.  Order  cf  Coronaria.  Junci  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  fix-cornered,  half¬ 
fix-cleft  :  Jegments  lanceolate,  acute,  eredt  or  fpreading. 
Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  filiform,  eredt:.  Anthers  roundifh. 
Pist.  Germ  three-fided,  grooved,  fmooth,  fuperior.  Styles 
three,  three-fided,  awl-fhaped,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Stigmas  obtufe. 

Per.  Capfule.  oblong,  three-fided,  three-grooved,  three- 
celled,  three-parted  from  the  middle. 

Seeds  numerous,  round. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal \  none.  Cor.  fix-parted,  with  a  hexangular  tube. 
Filaments  inferted  into  the  throat. 

SPEdES. 

1.  Wurmbea  pumila. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  265. 

W.  capenfis  a.  Thunb.  dijf.  nov.  gen.  1.  19.  /.  y. 
Lin.  fyft.  348. 

Spike  three  or  four-flowered,  tube  length  ofl  the  border . 

2.  Wurmbea  campanulata. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  265. 

W.  capenfis  y.  Thunb.  dijf.  1.  19.  fl.  (3. 

Wurmbea  Lamarck  illuflr.  gen.  t.  270.  f.  1. 

3.  Melanthium  fpicatum.  Bur m.  cap.  11.  Houttuyn  pfl. 

fyft •  11.  503- 1.  85.  fl.  2. 

Spike  many-flowered,  length  ofl  the  leaves ,  tube  length 
of  the  border  bell-Jhaped. 

3.  Wurmbea  longifiora. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  2 66. 

W.  capenfis  Thunb.  dijf.  1.  19.  fl.  a. 

Wurmbea  Lamarck  illuflr.  gen.  t.  270.  f.  2. 
Melanthium  monopetalum.  Lin.  fuppl.  231.  DiA. 
noftr.  n.  10. 

M.  Wurmbeum.  Thunb.  prodr.  67. 

Spike  many-flowered,  longer  than  the  leaves,  tube  twice 
as  long  as  the  border. 

descriptions,  kftc. 

1.  Plant  an  inch  high.  Spike  fcarcely  longer  than 
the  leaves.  In  fandy  grounds  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

2.  A  finger’s  length  or  more.  Leaves  as  in  all  the 
fpecies,  three  lanceolate  cowled  ventricofe  at  the  bafc, 
but  narrower  than  in  the  following  fpecies,  and  the  fame 
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with  the  fpike,  which  is  befet  with  numerous  flowers. 
On  fandy  hills  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

3.  Leaves  much  wider  than  in  the  preceding  fpecies. 
Spike  more  flexuofe  at  the  bafe,  with  numerous 
flowers  more  diftant.  Tube  of  the  corolla  long  and 
narrow.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  near 
Groene  Kloof,  and  elfewhere. 

Thunberg  after  having  conftituted  this  genus,  funk 
it  in  the  Melanthium :  but  the  corolla  being  one-pe- 
talled  and  having  a  tube  ;  thefe  are  fufficient  marks  of 
diftinflion  in  the  Liliaceous  tribe.  The  varieties  indi¬ 
cated  by  Thunberg,  are  really  diftind  fpecies  k 


X. 


XANTHE.  (So  named  from  the  yellow  juice  which  it 
contains.') 

Lin.  gen.  ed.  Schreb.  n.  1561.  Quapoya.  Aubl. 

A  343*  344-  .  JHfi  256. 

ClafT.  22.  14.  Dioecia  Syngenefia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  five  or  fix-parted :  Jegments 
fmall,  imbricate,  roundifih,  concave,  acute :  at  the 
bafe  two  fmall  oppofite  lcales. 

Cor.  Petals  five  or  fix,  roundifh,  bigger  than  the  calyx, 
fpreading. 

Stam.  Filament  one,  columnar,  ered.  Anthers  five  or 
fix,  two-lobed,  connate  in  a  fcutiform  head,  peltate, 
concave  in  the  centre,  full  of  glue,  they  open  beneath. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  as  in  the  Male,  permanent. 

Cor.  as  in  the  Male. 

Stam.  Filament  none.  Anthers  five,  prifmatic,  ered, 
barren. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  five  or  fix-flreaked,  fuperior. 
Style  none.  Stigmas  five  or  fix,  roundifh,  thick,  emar- 
ginate,  placed  on  the  germ. 

Per.  Capfule  globular,  fmall,  five  or  fix-grooved,  five 
or  fix-celled,  five  or  fix-valved,  opening  at  the  grooves : 
■partitions  membranaceous,  adhering  to  the  receptacle 
of  the  feeds. 

Seeds  very  many,  oblong,  involved  in  pulp,  faftened 
in  fingle  rows  to  a  columnar  five  or  fix-angled  re¬ 
ceptacle. 

essential  character. 

Flowers  dioecious.  Cal.  five-fix-parted,  permanent. 
Cor.  five-fix-petalled. 

Males  -  with  one  filament,  bearing  five  anthers, 
colleded  into  a  fhield-fhaped  head. 

Females  with  five  barren  anthers.  Capsule  globofe. 
crowned  with  the  stigma,  five-ftriated,  five-valved. 
Seeds  very  many,  involved  in  the  pulp. 
species. 

1.  Xanthe  Quapoya.  Aubl.  Guian.p.  898. 

2.  Xanthe  Panari.  Aubl.  Guian.p.  901. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &c. 

1.  A  fhrub  with  cylindric,  knotty,  fpreading,  pendent 
branches,  leaves  entire,  fefiile,  flefhy,  fmooth,  oval, 
pointed,  oppofite,  and  difpofed  crofsways,  flowers 
yellqw,  produced  in  fmall  heaps  from  the  tips  of  the 
branches :  native  of  Guiana,  flowering  in  november. 
Native  name  Quapoy. 

2.  This  differs  from  the  former  in  having  lefs  flefhy  and 
fmaller  leaves,  and  flowers  more  clofely  difpofed  on 
the  common  footftaik  :  the  fruit  alfo  is  larger  and 
more  oblong.  Native  name  P ana-P anari. 

XANTHIUM.  ( From  yellow.  A  decollion  of  it 

being  of  a  yellow  colour.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1056.  Reich,  n.  1152.  Schreb.  n. 

1426.  Tournef.  t.  252.  fuff.  191.  Gartn. 

t.  164. 
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ClafT.  21.  $.  Monoecia  Pentandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Compofita  Nucamentace<£0 
Corymbifera  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  flowers  compound. 

Cal.  Perianth  Common  of  many  florets,  many-leaved, 
imbricate  with  flender  fcales,  length  of  the  florets, 
equal. 

Cor.  Compound  uniform,  tubular,  equal,  digefled  in  a 
hemifphere. 

Proper  one-petalled,  tubular,  funnel-fhaped,  eredt, 
five-cleft. 

Stam.  Filaments  five  in  a  tubular  cylinder.  Anthers 
ered,  parallel,  diftind. 

Rec.  Common  fcarcely  any,  feparating  the  florets  by 
chaffs. 

*  Female  Flowers  below  the  males,  on  the  fame 
plant,  doubled. 

Cal.  Involucre  two-flowered,  two-leaved  :  leaflets  oppo¬ 
fite,  three-lobed,  (lobes  acute,  the  middle  one  more 
produced,)  fenced  by  hooked  prickles,  covering  on 
every  fide  and  faftened  to  the  germ :  the  little  feg- 
ments  loofe. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germ  oval,  hifpid.  Styles  two  equal,  capillary. 
Stigmas  Ample. 

Per.  Drupe  dry,  ovate-oblong,  covered  all  over  with 
hooked  prickles,  bifid  at  the  top. 

Seed.  Nut  two-celled. 

Obs.  The  fruit  of  Xanthium  is  not  eaflly  underflood  till 
that  of  Ambrosia  is  well  known. 

essential  character. 

Male.  Cal.  common  imbricate.  Cor.  one-petalled,  five- 
cleft,  funnel-form.  Recept.  chaffy. 

Fem.  Cal.  involucre  two-leaved,  two-flowered.  Cor. 
none.  Drupe  dry,  muricated,  two-cleft.  Nucleus 
two-celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Xanthium  ftrumarium.  Small  Burdock. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1400.  Reich.  4.  137.  hort.  cliff.  443. 
upf.  284.  fl.  Juec.  n.  864.  fi.  zeyl.  n.  569.  mat. 
med.  201.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  418.  Hudf.  angl.  418. 
Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  283.  Smith  brit.  1017.  Hull 
21 1.  Fl.  dan.  t.  970.  Dalib.par.  290.  Hall,  helv . 
n.  1621.  Scop.  cam.  n.  1177.  Pollich  pal.  n „ 
902.  Villars  dauph.  3.  38.  Allion.  pedem.  n.  521. 
Desfont.  atlant.  2.  343.  Lour,  cochinch.  563.  ed. 
Willd.  689.  Regnault  bot. 

Xanthium  Fuchfl.  hifl.  579.  Dod.pempt.  39.  Blackw . 
t.  444. 

X.  s.  Lappa  minor.  Bauh.  hifl.  3.  572.  Matth.  1024. 
ed.  valgr.  2.  545.  Raiihift.  i6$.fyn.  140.  Petiv. 
brit.  t.  1.  /.  12. 

Bardana  minor.  Ger.  664.  2.  emac.  809.  2. 

X.  s.  Bardana  minor.  Park,  theat.  1223.  4. 

Lappa  minor.  Tabern.  ic.  773. — s.  Xanthium  Diof- 
coridis.  Bauh.  pin.  198. 

Stem  unarmed ,  leaves  cordate  three-nerved  at  the  bafe. 

2.  Xanthium  orientale. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1400 .fyft.  852.  Reich.  4.  137.  dec.  33. 
t.  xy.  Lepich.  it.  1.  240.  Gaertn.  fruit.  2. 
418.  Thunb.jap.  267. 

X.  canadenfe-.  Mill.  dill.  n.  2. 

X.  elatius  majus  americanum,  frudu  fpinulis  aduncis 
munito.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  604.  f.  15.  t.  2.  /.  2. 

X.  majus  canadenfe.  Herm.  lugdb.  635. 

Lappa  canadenfis  minori  congener  fed  procerior.  Hort . 
reg.  par.  Raii  hifl.  165. 

Stem  unarmed ,  leaves  cruciform-ovate  fubtrilobate. 

[3.  Xanthium  echinatum. 

Lin.  fyft.  852.  Murr.  in  comm.  gott.  17-8 4.  cum  ic. 
Stem  unarmed ,  fruit  oval  prickly ,  prickles  hooked  cluJ - 
tered  echinate  at  the  bafe.~\ 

4.  Xanthium  fpinofum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  1400.  Reich.  4.  138.  hort.  cliff.  443. 
upf.  283.  Gartn.  fruit.  2.  419.  Kniph.  cent, 
2.  100.  Allion.  pe dun.  n.  522. 

X.  fpinofum  atriplicis  folio.  Mor.  hifl.  3.  604./  15. 
t.  2.  f.  3. 

X.  lufitanicum  fpinofum,  Pluk,  plyt.  t.  2 39.  ft  1. 
20  N  Herm. 
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Hem.  par.  t.  246.  Magn.  hort.  208.  cum  ic.  Volk. 

norib.  t.  149. 

Spines  ternate ,  leaves  three-lob ed. 

[5.  Xanthium  fruticofum. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  852.  fuppl.  418,  L’lierit.  Jlirp.  2.  t.  91. 
Ambrofia  arborefcens.  Mill.  diet.  n.  5.  and  Dibl.  nojlr. 
Leaves  pinnatifid,  Jegments  gajhed,  ftem  Jhrubby.~\ 

descriptions,  &c. 

I.  Stalk  round,  with  many  black  fpots,  rifing  in 
good  ground  two  feet  high,  and  fending  out  a  few  fide 
branches.  Leaves  on  flender  foot-ftalks,  near  four 
inches  long,  heart-fhaped,  but  fome  of  the  laigeil  cut 
into  three  acute  lobes,  they  are  irregularly  indented 
on  their  edges,  end  in  acute  points,  and  are  of  a  pale 
green  on  their  under  fide,  but  of  a  dark  green  on 
their  upper.  Peduncles  axillary.  Flowers  in  loofe 
Ipikes,  herbaceous,  collected  into  roundifh  h^ads. 

[Root  annual,  fibrous.  Leaves  alternate,  on  long 
petioles,  ferrate,  pubefeent,  rugged.  Racemes  leafy, 
few-flowered.  Males  in  a  branched  bunch,  termi¬ 
nating  the  Hera  and  branches;  anthers  feparate,  not 
united  as  in  the  clafs  Syngenefia.  Female  flowers 
immediately  beneath,  in  the  bofoms  of  the  upper 
leaves.  Fruits  elliptic,  pubefeent,  muricated  all  over 
with  rigid  hooked  briftles u. 

The  female  calyx  is  changed  into  an  involucre  to 
the  feed  ;  it  is  coriaceous,  oblong,  within  divided  by 
a  longitudinal  partition,  ending  at  top  in  two  horns, 
which  at  firft  are  ftraight,  but  afterwards  curved  in¬ 
wards  and  hooked,  gaping  in  the  inner  fide  by  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  cleft,  but  not  fplitting.  Seeds  in  each  cell 
one,  ovate-oblong,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  ftriated, 
convex  on  one  fide,  flat  on  the  other,  dark  brown*. 

The  leaves  are  bitter 'and  aftringent;  A  decoftion 
of  the  whole  plant  affords  a  ihowy  yellow  colour; 
but  it  is  better  ;[  only  the  flowers  are  ufed.  Horfes 
and  goats,  eaj;  F.  Cows,  fheep,  and  fwine  refufe  ity. 

Native  of  Europe,  of  Africa  about  Algiers,  of 
China  and  Cochinchina,  in  fields  and  hedges  common. 
Mr.  Miller  fays  he  received  the  feeds  from  India.  In 
England  it  was  found  by  Merret  in  a  bog  beyond 
Peckham  ;  Ray  fays  he  found  it  once  in  the  road  "from 
Portfmouth  to  London,  about  three  miles  from  the 
former.  Tho.  Willifel  and  Mr.  Newton  both  ob- 
ferved  it  about  Dulwich ;]  where  Mr.  Miller  fays  he 
once  faw  it  in  the  road  near  the  College,  but  that  of 
late  years  it  has  not  been  feen  in  the  few  places  where 
it  was  formerly  remarked. 

_  2.  The  ftalks  of  this  are  much  thicker,  and  rife 
higher  than  thofe  of  the  firft ;  the  leaves  are  not  hol¬ 
lowed  at  their  bafe,  nor  are  they  divided  fo  deeply  on 
their  fides ;  they  are  unequally  indented  on  their 
edges,  and  have  three  ftrong  longitudinal  veins. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  ftiorter  loofer  fpikes. 
1  he  fruit  is  much  larger,  and  armed  with  ftronger  fpines. 

[It  is  very  like  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies,  but 
almoft  twice  as  big,  ferruginous  not  pale  ftraw-colour, 
and  fomewhat  tomentofe  about  the  bafe  of  the  beaks 
and  fpines ;  not  fmooth  all  over,  as  that  is.  Seed  of 
a  long  elliptic  form,  ftriated,  brown  z. 

The  whole  plant  is  more  rugged.  Leaves  ovate, 
wedge-fhaped  at  the  bafe,  indiftinflly  three-lobed, 
or  five-iobed.  Fruit  three  times  as  big  and  longer,  with 
two  diftant  hooked  beaks.  The  male  flowers  have 
recurved  chaffs  twice  as  long  as  the  floret.  There  are 
linear  braftes  to  the  fruits,  either  Angle  or  in  pairs. 

Native  of  China,  japan,  Ceylon  and  Siberia.  Lin- 
neus  doubts  whether  the  American  p’ant  be  the  fame 
v/ith  this-.  Cultivated  17.3.  by  Bpi  ComptoA  Tt 

L  annual,  as  the  firft  is,  but  flowers  later,  namely  in 
auguft. 

J.  Stem  a  foot  and  half  high;  rough  with  clofely 
prefled  briftles :  branches  very  fhort,  alternate  :  leaves 
a  palm  or  more  in  length ;'  rough,  tooth-ferrated, 
Wlttl  unequal  ferratures,  fomewhat  obtufe,  three- 
nerved.  fubcordate,  and  fubtrilobate':  footftalks  the 

°f  the  leaves,  and  fpreading;  rough,  and 
Male  flowers  collected  into  a  feffile  head 


length 
purplifh. 
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x  Gasrtner. 

*  Linn.  fpec. 


of  the  fize  of  a  large  pea  :  Female  axillary  feffile,  re¬ 
mote  from  the  males.  Native  of  North  America c. 

4.  The  ftalks  of  this  rife  near  three  feet  high,  and 
fend  out  many  branches  the  whole  length.  Leaves 
oblong,  indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute 
points,  from  two  to  three  inches  long,  and  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  dark  green  on  their  upper 
fide,  but  hoary  on  their  under,  on  very  fhort  foot¬ 
ftalks.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fide  of  the 
branches,  two  or  three  at  each  place ;  one  of  them  is 
female,  and  is  fiicceeded  by  an  oblong-ovate  fruit 
armed  with  flender  fharp  erect  fpines.  •  The  ftalks 
and  branches  are  armed  with  long  ftiffi  triple  thorns 
on  every  fide. 

[The  three-forked  fpines,  according  to  Linneus, 
are  ftipuies,  one  of  which  becomes  a  fruit.  This  is 
ovate-cylindrical,  terminated  by  a  Ample  awl- fh aped 
ftraight  cartilaginous  fmooth  beak.  Prickles  diftant, 
horizontal,  briftle-fhaped,  rigid,  with  little  hooks  at 
the  tip.  Seeds  oblong,  femicylindrical,  biackifh  A 

Native  of  Portugal  and  the  South  of  France.] 
Mr.  Miller  fays  Portugal  and  Spain.  It  flowers  in 
July  and  auguft ;  and  in  warm  feu  forts  the  feeds  ripen, 
in  autumn.  [Cultivated  1713  by  Bp.  Compton e..] 

Mr.  Miller  has  another  fpecies,  (n.  4.)  which"  he 
fays  grows  naturally  in  China,  whence  he  has  often 
received  the  feeds.  The  plants  are  like  thofe  of  fine 
firft  fort,  but  grow  larger  and  branch  more.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks.  The  fruit  is  like  that,  but  the  fpines  are 
flender.  Angle  and  ftraight.  This  flowers  about  the 
fame  time  with  the  fpinofum,  "bet  unlefs  the  autumn 
proves  warm,  the  feeds  wi][  ripen  in  England.  [It 
is  probably  a  variety  0f  the  firft  fort. 

5.  Stem  the  height  of  a  man,  perennial  but  fcarcely 
woody,  9i-ect,  roundilh,  obfcure,  fomewhat  hairy: 
branches  axillary  or  lateral,  fhort.  Leaves  alternate,  even 
or  flightly  wrinkled,  petioled,  pubefeent  underneath. 
The  floral  leaves  and  firft  leaves  of  the  branches  lan¬ 
ceolate,  undivided,  quite  entire.  Common  leaves 
oblong,  pinnatifid :  fegments  five,  oblong,  acumi¬ 
nate,  fubfinuate  or  grofly  fubferrate.  Petioles  com¬ 
monly  Ample,  pubefeent :  on  the  larger  leaves  with 
membranaceous  margins  running  down  from  the  leaf 
Male  fpike  terminating.  Native  of  Peruft  Culti¬ 
vated  in  1759,  by  Mr.  Miller2  :  for  whole  deferiprion 
fee  Ambrofia  arborefcens. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  thefe  plants,  except  the  la  ft,  are  annual.  The 
firft  will  come  up  from  the  feeds  which  fall  in  autumn, 
and  requires  no  other  care  but  to  thin  the  plants, 
and  keep  them  clear  from  weeds.  The  fecond  fort 
will  do  the  fame  when  the  autumn  is  favourable :  but 
it  often  happens  with  us  that  the  feeds  do  not  ripen. 

The  fourth  fort  will  alfo  in  fome  years  perled!  feeds 
on  felf-fown  plants,  but  as  they  fornetimes  fail,  the 
fure  way  is  to  raife  the  plants  on  a  gentle  hot-bed,  and 
to  plant  them  out  on  a  warm  border  in  a  lean  foil : 
for  when  they  are  planted  in  rich  ground,  they  will  not 
produce  flowers  till  late  in  autumn,  and  the  feeds  v/iil 
not  ripen. 

[For  the  culture  of  the  fifth  fort,  fee  Ambrofia  ar¬ 
borefcens.  / 

XANTHORHIZA.  ( From  £ai -ffo?,  yellozu,  and 

a  root.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  1581.  Marjh.  arbiift.  167. 
Zanthorhiza.  L'LIerit.  Jlirp.  t.  38.  JuJf.  234. 

Clalfi.  5.  7.  Pentandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Ranunculace <e  Juif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none,  unlefs  the  corolla  be  fo  called. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  ovate,  acute,  fpreading. 

Ne  diaries  five,  truncate -two-lobed,  fpreading,  inferred 

into  the  receptacle,  alternate  with  the  petals  and 

ftiorter  than  them. 

Stam.  Filaments  five  to  ten,  awl-fhaped,  very  fhort. 

Anthers  roundifh. 

Pist.  Germs  fcveral  (feven-eleven)  oblong.  Styles  awl- 
fhaped,  curved  inwards.  Stigmas  acute. 

c  Murr.  in  comm.  ^ott.  d  Gtertncr.  e  Kort.  kew. 

1  Linn,  fuppl.  B  Hort.  kew. 

.  Per. 
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Per.  Capfules  as  many,  inflated,  ovate-oblong,  com- 
prefTed,  bluntifb,  obliquely  accuminate  with  the  ftyle, 
one-celled,  bivalved,  opening  at  the  top. 

Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  comprefted,  (mall. 

Obs.  Six  petals  are  fometimes  obflerved.  The  firft  flowers 
are  barren.  MaribalJ. 

essential-  character. 

Cal.  none.  Petals  five.  Nett,  five,  pedicelled.  Capfl. 

five,  one-feeded. 

SRECIES. 

i.  Xanthorbiza  apiifolia. 

Lin.Jpec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  1568.  V  Her  it.  flirp.  1.  79. 
t.  38.  Ait.  kew.  1.  399.  mild.  arb.  414. 

X.  fimpliciffima.  Marflo.  arbuft.  168. 

Frutex  Petrofelini  foliis  virginianus  Banifteri. 

Pluk.phyt.  t.  270.  /.  4.  (excl.  aliis  fynon.) 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  low  fhtub,  about  tliree  feet  in  height. 
The  root  is  woody,  branched,  yellow  without,  faffron- 
coloured  within,  and  puts  forth  runners.  .  Sterns  from 
the  root  numerous,  almoft  fimple,  ereft.  Branches 
alternate,  _  round,  marked  with  rings,  afh-coloured, 
with  the  inner  bark  yellow.  Leaves  alternate,  un¬ 
equally  pinnate,  two-paired,  fpreading,  five  or  fix 
inches  long  including  the  petiole,  leaflets  oppofite, 
feffile,  (the  end  one  moftly  petioled  and  bigger,)  lan¬ 
ceolate,  acute,  gafhed,  finooth,  bright  gree^,  of  the 
lame  colour  on  both  fides,  fpreading,  an  mch  and  half 
long,  and  an  inch  wide.  (Willdenow  fays  they  are 
ovate-wedgeform  and  gafh-toothed,  the  end  one  three- 
lobed  and  gafhed,)  Petioles  round,  flat  above,  wi¬ 
dened  at  the  bafe  and  embracing.  Raceme  proceed¬ 
ing  from  a  terminating  gem,  compofed  of  alternate 
racemelets  firft  ereft,  but  afterwards  nodding,  pu- 
befeent,  braefted,  blood-red,  from  one  to  fix  inches 
long.  Racemelets  compofed  ©f  three-flowered  or 
two-flowered  peduncles.  Flowers  pedicelled,  ereft, 
dark  or  dufky  purple:  in  the  terminating  one  the 
number  of  ftamens  feems  to  exceed  that  of  the  o-erms, 
and  the  contrary  in  the  lateral  ones :  the  termmating 
flower  is  commonly  barren,  and  perhaps  is  a  male  her¬ 
maphrodite  s. 

Native  of  North  America.  It  flowers  from  febru- 
arytoapril:  ajnd  was  introduced  about  1766  by  Mr. 
John  Bufh  h.  Bartram  firft  obferved  it  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Marfhall  fays  it  grows  naturally  in  Carolina,  and 
that  from  the  yellownefs  of  its  roots,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  it  might  be  employed  to  good  purpofe  in 
dyeing.] 

XANTHOXYLUM.  ( From  %mQo;}  yellow ,  and  £ua or 

wood. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1109.  Reich,  n.  1213.  Schreb.  n. 

1512.  Colden.  Gaertn.  t.  68.  Lamarck  encycl. 

1.  p.  38.  Fagara.  Dnham.  arb.  1.  229.  t.  97. 
JUJF-  374- 

Claflf.  twenty-two  five.  Dioecia  Pentandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Hederaeez.  Terebintacea  JufT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

r  *  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-parted  :  leaflets  oval,  ered,  coloured. 

Cor.  none. 

St  am.  Filaments  commonly  five,  awl-fhaped,  ered, 
longer  than  the  calyx.  Anthers  twin,  roundifh, 
grooved. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  as  in  the  male. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germs  two  to  five,  roundifh,  ending  in  Styles  which 
are  folitary,  awl-fhaped,  longer  than  the  calyx.  Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per.  Capjules  two  to  five,  pedicelled,  one-celled,  two- 
valved,  opening  inwards. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  finooth,  hanging  by  a  thread. 

Obs.  Cal  five -cleft,  coloured ,  very  flmall.  Pet.  five,  ovate. 
St  am.  five ,  length  of  petals.  Germ  twin,  roundifij. 
Styles  two ,  very  flmall ;  fligmas  acute.  Gron.  virg .  47. 
Walt,  carol.  243. — Cal.  four,  five  or fix-parted.  Stam. 
four-fix.  Style  one.  Stigmas  three  or  two-four .  Murr. 

£  L’Heritier, 


Moench.  Flowers  hermaphrodite.  Moench,  -—Both 
in  Xanth.  Clava  Ilerculis.  Schreb. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Cor.  none. 

1‘eM.  Pifi.  five.  Caps,  five,  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Xanthoxylum  Clava  Herculis.  Tooth-ach  Tree. 

Lin.  [pec.  1455-  flj’fi-  B84,  Reich.  4.  247.  hort. 
clifi.  487.  amoen.  3.  16.  Brown  jam.  189'.  Pluk. 
phyt.  t.  328.  /.  6.  Du  Ro,i  harbecc.  1.  509. 
Caieflb.  car.  1.  t.  26. 

<3.  X.  americanum.  Mill.  ditt.  n.  2. 

Fagara  fraxini  folio.  Duham.  arb.  \.  229.  t.  97. 

X.  fraxinifolium.  Marflh.  arbufi.  167. 

description,  &c. 

1.  This  rifes  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet.’ 
Stem  woody,  about  a  foot  thick,  covered  with  a 
wlntifh  rough  bark,  and  armed  with  fhort  thick  fpines, 
growing  to  a  large  fize  as  the  trunk  increafes  in  bulk' 
io  as  to  become  protuberances  terminating  in  fpines. 
Leaves  in  pairs,  or  without  order,  compofed  of  three, 
four  or  five  pairs  of  lanceolate  leaflets  placed  oppofite ! 
and  terminated  by  an  odd  one;  fhey  are  of ‘a  deep 
green  on  their  upper  fide,  and  of  a  yellowifh  green 
beneath,  a  little  ferrate,  and  on-  fhort  foot-ftalks.  At 
the  end  of  the  branches  come  forth  the  peduncles, 
branching  out  and  forming  a  loofe  panicle,.  Leaflets 
of  the  calyx  fmall,  white.  Anthers  reddi'fh.  In  the 
female  flowers  five  ftyles  faftened  to  the  fide  of  the 
germ.  Capfule  roundifh  four-cornered,  containing  one 
roundifh,  hard,  fhining  feed.  It  is  fometimes  called 
Pellitory-tree. 

Mr.  Miller  regards'  this  as  different  from  the  prickly 
yellow  Wood,  or  yellow  Hercules  of  Jamaica,  which 
is  one  of  their  largeft  timber  trees,  with  the  Laves 
twice  as  big,  the  leaflets  almoft  three  inches  long, 
and  an  inch  and  half  broad,  fitting  clofe  to  the  foot- 
ftalkj  and  the  leaves  are  equally  pinnate.  The  C2p- 
fules  have  five  cells,  each  containing  one  black, 
fhining,  hard  feed. 

[Browne  fays  it  is  frequent  in  moft  parts  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  growing  to  a  very  confiderable  fize ;  riling 
frequently  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  and 
branching  pretty  much  towards  the  top  :  that  it  is 
looked  Upon  by  many  as  a  dye-wood,  but  is  generally 
ufed  in  buildings,  and  efteemed  a  good  timber  tree. — • 
He  deferibes  it  as  having  a  five-parted  calyx,  but  fo 
fmall  as  to  be  fcarcely  ©bfervable ;  the  corolla  cut 
almoft  to  the  bafe  into  five  fpreading  oblong-ovate 
fnail-fhaped  fegments,  five  ftamens,  ftyle  fcarcely  any, 
ftigmas  five,  capfule  five-lobed,  divided  beyond  the 
middle,  with  one  diftineft  ceil  to  each  lobe. 

Murray  remarks,  that  in  the  Gottingen  garden  all 
the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  heaped  alternately  at 
the  fides  of  the  branches,  on  fhort  peduncles ;  calyx 
inferior,  commonly  five-parted,  but  fometimes  four 
or  fix-parted ;  corolla  none ;  ftamens  divaricating, 
five,  feldom  four,  or  fix ;  ftyle  one,  fhort ;  ftigmas 
globular-ovate,  three,  fometimes  two  or  four the 
fruit  did  not  ripen.] 

(3.  Mr.  Miller  diftinguifhes  two  fpecies,  the  firft 
growing  in  South  Carolina,  the.  fecohd  in  Pennfyivania 
and  Maryland.  That  has  been  deferibed  above  :  this 
he  fays  has  a  woody  ftem,  which  rifes  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  fending  out  many  branches  towards  the 
top,  having  a  purplifh  bark,  and  armed  with  fhort 
thick  fpines  {landing  by  pairs.  Leayes  unequally  pin¬ 
nate,  with  four  or  five  pairs  of  oblong-ovate  leaflets, 
fitting  clofe  to  the  midrib,  which  is  armed  on  the 
under-fide  with  fome  fmall  fpines:  the  leaflets  are  of 
a  deep  green  above,  and  of  a  pare  green  beneath: 
they  have  a  biting  tafte.  The  bark  of  the  tree  is 
ufed  to  cure  the  tooth-ach,  whence  its  name.  The 
flowers  grow  in  loofe  panicles  like  the  other,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  fruit  with  five  cells,  each  including  one 
hard  fhining  feed. 

[Mr.  Marfhallj  in  his  American  Grove,  thus  de¬ 
feribes  it.  It  rifes  with  a  pretty  ftrong  ftem  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  dividing  into  many 
branches  covered  with  a  purplifh  bark,  and  armed 
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at  each  bucJ. rW° ^five'p^of leaflets,  termi- 
are  compofed  of  four  or  of  an  obl0ng- 

minated  by  an  odd  on  ,  7  tbe  common 

ovate  fhape,  oppofite  and  fitting  doit  **  ™  ^ 

foot-ftalk,  which  has  a  few  ^«^hcs  u^n  fhort 
flowers  are  produced  along  ^  fucceeded 

collected  foot-ftalks:  the  fema  capfules,  joined 

by  trTtSk/  rr^tnon 

td!dinTht°Vgro:r' ’3^  Pennfylvania  and 

MTheredis  faid  to  be  another  fpecies,  or  perhaps  va 
Jy,  in  South  Carolina,  differing  in i  hav.ng  ^leaflets 

Me*/"  hot  acrid ‘X and  are  ufed  for  eafing 
the  tooth-ach:  a  tinfture  of  them  ts  alfo  much  com- 
mended  for  the  cure  of  the  rheumatiim. 

It  was  cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  fome  years  before 

J74°0 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  plants  are  generally  propagated  by  fee :  s,  ut 
as  they  never  ripen  in  this  country,  they  muff  be  pro- 
cured ^from  thoPfe  places  where  they  naturally  grow, 

or  the  plants  muS  beT,P™Paf 'iyXlould  'be  fown 

fheDotsdSfillerdVwithn  light  earth  as  foon  as  poflible, 
for  drey  do  not  grow  the  firft  year;  and  when  they  are 
lent  out  of  the  ground  till  fpr.ng,  they  frequently  lie 
Two  hears  in  th?  ground  before  the  plants  appear; 
therefore  the  pots  (hould  be  pUmged  into  the  gmund 
up  to  their  rims,  in  an  eaft-afpe&ed  border,  where 
they  may  remain  during  the  fummer;  this  wi  p 
vent  theharth  in  the  pots  from  drying  too  fall,  which 
f  ishery  apt  to  do  when  the  pots  are  fit  upon  the 

a  L  blip  fun  The  only  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
feeds  is,  to  keep  the  pots  conftantly  clean  from  weeds, 
and  in  very  dry  weather  to  refrefh  them  now  and  then 
with  water  In  autumn  the  pots  fhould  be  placed  under  a 
common  hot-bed  frame,  where  they  may  be  fereened 
from  froft,  or  elfe  plunged  into  the  ground  in  a  warm 
border,  and  covered  with  tan  to  keep  out  the  fi  oft,  ana 
the  following  fpring  they  fhould  be  plunged  into  a  hot¬ 
bed,  which  will  bring  up  the  plants.  When  thefe  appear, 
they  muft  be  frequently,  but  fpanngly  watered,  and 
kept  clean  from  weeds;  and,  as  the  fummer  advances 
thofe  of  the  fecond  fort  fhould  be  gradual  y  inured 
to  bear  the  open  air,  into  which  they  fliould  be  re¬ 
moved  in  june,  placing  them  in  a  flickered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  muft 
be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  to  fhelter  them  in  winter 
The  fpring  following,  before  the  plants  begin  to  flioot, 
they  fhould  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  each  planted 
into  a  fe  par  ate  fmall  pot;  thefe  may  be  plunged  into 
a  gentle  hot-bed,  which  will  forward  them  greatly  in 
putting  out  new  roots.  The  after  care  muft  be  to 
fhelter  them  for  a  year  or  two  in  winter,  until  the 
plants  have  gotten  ftrength ;  then  in  the  fpring,  after 
the  danger  of  froft  is  over,  fome  of  them  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted  in  the  full  ground  in 
a  warm  fheltered  fituation,  where  the  fecond  fort 
will  thrive  very  well,  and  refift  the  cold ;  but  the  firft 
is  not  fo  hardy,  fo  thefe  may  be  planted  againft  a 
fouth  wall,  where  they  will  thrive  very  well.  Some 
of  the  plants  of  this  fort  had  been  planted  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  Chelfea  Garden,  fome  years  paft,  where  they 
had  thriven  and  endured  the  cold  without  any  cover¬ 
ing,  but  the  fevere  winter  in  1740  deftroyed  thern 
all.  Thefe  plants  may  be  increafed  by  cutting  off 
fome  of  their  ftrong  roots,  preferving  their  fibres  to 
them,  and  thefe  planted  in  pots  filled  with  light  earth, 
plunging  them  into  a  moderate  hot-bed,  will  caufe 
them  to  pufh  out  roots  and  become  plants;  but 
thefe  will  not  thrive  fo  well,  nor  grow  near  fo  large  as 
thofe  which  are  raifed  from  feeds. 

[Xanthoxylum  trifoliatum.  See  Panax. 
Xeranthemoides.  See  Xeranthemum.~\ 

XERAN THEMUM.  {From  dry,  and  a 

flower. ) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  947.  Reich,  n.  1027.  Schreb.  n.  1283. 

Tournef.  t.  284.  Dill.  gen.  8.  Vaill.  acl.  gall. 
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1718.  t- 184-  >/  u 9-  Gf,n  t-  i6s- 

themoides.  Dill  elth.  322.  Argyrocomc.  Gcertn. 

Claff.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Order  of  Comfofiu  Difroide e.  Corymb, fer. *  Juff 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  imbricate :  Jcales  lanceolate  ;  the  lnmoft 
longer  than  the  difk,  membranaceous,  flaming,  form¬ 
ing0  a  coloured  rav,  and  crowning  the  compound 

fXcmpmd,  unequal:  Corollets  hermaphrodite  nu¬ 
merous;  tubular  in  the  difk.  females  fewer,  tubular 

P«ferC1rf'<thereHermaphrodites  funnel-form,  much 
fhorter  than  the  calyx:  border  five-cleft,  fpreadmg. 
Females  tubular,  length  of  the  hermaphrodite,  five- 
cleft,  lefs  regular. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites  Filaments  five,  very 
fhort.  Anther  cylindrical,  tubular,  almoft  the  length  . 

of  the  corollet.  ., 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodite  Germ  fhort.  Style  filiform, 
longer  than  the  ftamens.  Stigma  bifid  In  the  Females 
Germ  as  in  the  hermaphrodites.  Style  lenSc 

of  the  hermaphrodites.  Stigma  Ample,  club-fhaped. 

Per.  none.  Calyx  fcarcely  changed. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  oblong,  crowned  with  a 

five-cleft,  acute  Calycle. 

In  the  Females  fimilar  to  the  Hermaphrodites. 

Rec  flattifh,  chaffy.  ,  r  . 

Obs.  In  Xeranthemum  of  Tournef ort ,  the  crown  of  the 

feed  is  five-cleft  and  jimple :  the  Receptacle  chaffy . 
essential  character. 

Cal.  imbricate,  rayed,  with  the  ray  coloured.  Down 
briftle-fhaped.  Recept.  chaffy. 

species. 

*  Receptacle  chaffy.  Down  five-briftled. 

1.  Xeranthemum  annuum.  Annual  Xeranthemum  or 
Immortal  Flower.  .  Tr/-iu 

Lin. /fee.  1201./#.  749-  3-  7^-  fftUd 

o.  1 001.  hort.  cliff.  4°°-  Gartn.  fruB.  ^  399- 
Hall.  helv.  n.  122.  Scop,  carn.n.  1096.  Jacqu. 
vind.  150.  auftr.  4.  46.  *.  3*S.  Gouan  monfp. 
at 6.  Villars  dauph.  3.  264.  .  Allton.  pedem.  n. 
645.  Pallas  it.  3.  59°-  Kniph.  cent.  4.  100. 

Mill  illuftr.  Mill,  fig’ t.  279.  _ 

X.  olese  folio,  capitulis  fimplicibus  incams  non  foetens 
flore  majore  violaceo.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  4 3-f  t.  21. 

f  On 

Tacea  olese  folio,  capitulis  fimplicibus.  Bauh.  pin. 
272. 

Ptarmica  auftriaca.  Cluf.  hifi.  2.  1 1. 

Q  Tacea  incana  evani  capitulis.  Bauh.  pin.  272. 

Calyx  feales  obtufie  fcarioff  the  interior  ones  ofi  the  ray 
lanceolate  obtufie  Jpreading. 

2.  Xeranthemum  inapertum. 

Lin.  Jpec.  ed.  IVilld.  3.  1902. 

X.  annuum  (3.  Lin. Jpec.  1201.  Reich.  3.  703.  Hall. 

helv.  ed.  1.  709.  t.  23.  . 

X  oPte  folio,  capitulis  fimplicibus,  incanum  foetens, 

[  "flore  purpurafeente  minore.  Mor.  hifi.  3.  4 3-/  6.  t. 

Tacea ^oleas  folio,  minore  flore.  Bauh.  pin.  272. 
Calyx- feales  acute  membranaceous  at  the  edge,  the  in¬ 
terior  ones  of  the  ray  lanceolate  acute  converging. 

3.  Xeranthemum  orientale. 

Lin.  [pec.  ed.  Willd.  3.  1902. 

X.  annuum  y.  Lin.  Jpec.  1201.  Reich.  3.  7 63- 
X.  orientale  frudtu  maximo.  'Tournef  cor.  38.  _ 

Jacea  oleas  folio,  capitulis  compa&is.  Bauh.  pin. 

Calyx  feales  roundijh  JcarioJe,  the  interior  ones  of  the 
ray  ovate  acuminate  erett,  chaffs  of  the  feed-down 
ovate  awned  longer  than  the  calyx.  _ 

*  *  Receptacle  naked.  Down  hairy. 
r4  Xeranthemum  veftitum.  Upright  Xeranthemum 
L  Lin.fpec.  1201.  fyfi.  7 J^cb  3  763  Burm. 

aff  .177.  t.  66.  f.  1.  Ranfuppl.  182.  Pet.  gaz. 
t.  1.  /.  9. 

Elichryfum  yeftitum.  JVilld.  fpec.  3.  1903. 
Gnaphalium  veftitum.  Tbunb.frodr.  *4^^^^ 
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Chryfocome  f.  Argyrocome  africana  ericoides,  flore 

albo.  Seb.  thej.  2.  45.  t.  43-  /•  5* 
p.  Gnaphalium  ferrugineum.  Schrad.  &  Wendt.  Jert. 

hannov.  7.  /.  23. 

Shrubby  erebi ,  leaves  feffile  lanceolate-linear  Wo  oily -tomentofe 
par pipy  the  floral  ones  appendicled  with  a  membrane  at 

the  tip,  branches  one-flowered. 

5.  Xeranthemum  fpirale.  Spiral  leaved  Xerantbemum. 

Andrews  repof.  hot.  4.  262. 

Elichryfum  lpirale.  Willd. flpec.  3.  1903. 

Shrubby  erebi,  leaves  feffile  lanceolate  tomentofe  keeled 

beneath  and  flpirally  imbricate ,  branches  one -flowered.] 

6.  Xeranthemum  fpefioflflimum.  Showy  Xeranthemum. 

Lin.  flpec.  1202 .  Jyfl.  75°-  Reich.  3. _764>  -8^* 

270.  Bunn.  afr.  178.  /.  66.  /.  2.  Thunb. 

prodr.  153. 

Elichryfum  fpeciociffimum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1904. 

lugdb.  1.  1 21.  Breyn.  ic.  27.  /.  16./.  1. 

Raiifluppl.  182.  ».  13*  ,  ,  r. 

Chryfocome  f.  Argyrocome  gnaphaloides  africana, 

ampliffimis  fl'oribus.  thefl.  2.  45.  4 

Shrubby  erebi ,  leaves  feflilelanccolate-obovate  acute  three- 
nerved  wcolly-tomentofe,  branches  one-flowered. 

[7.  Xeranthemum  fulgidum.  Great  yellow -flowered  Xe¬ 
ranthemum. 

Lin. Jyfl.  7^.  fluppl  365.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  1.  t.  173. 
fow.  3.  180.  Thunb.  prodr.  153. 

Elichryfum  fulgidum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1904. 

Gnaphalium  aureum.  Houtt.  nat.  hift.  10.  590.  /.  7. 

f-  3- 

Suffruticofe  erect,  leaves  embracing  ovate-lanceolate  pu- 
beflcent  beneath  tomentofe  at  the  edge,  branches  flub- 
triflorous. 

8  Xeranthemum  proliferum. 

Lin.  flpec.  1102.  Jyfl.  75°-  3-  764- 

4.67.  cap.  272.  Thunb.  prodr.  152. 

Elichryfum  proliferum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1905. 

jwk/;  2.  /.  89./.  8.  ic.  28.  /.  17*/-  *• 

Carduus  xeranthemoides.  Raiifluppl.  199. 

dtfvfled  proliferous,  leaves  roundifh- 

ovate  flmooth  convex  cloflely  imbricate,  flowers  feffile. 

0.  Xeranthemum  imbricatum.  , 

^  fyfl.  1  co.  Reich.  3 •  764-  **»*«*•  b.  afr.  bo. 

Thimb.  prodr.  1 53.  P*  ***•  5-  /• 

X  variegatum.  Berg.  cap.  271. 

Elichryfum  imbricatum.  Willd. flpec.  3.  1903.  Breyn. 

Shrubby  branched,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  ftlky  imbricate, 
branches  one  flowered ,  peduncles  flcaly. 

IO-  3-  7«S- 

*6.' afr.  20.  Thunb.  prodr.  153-  Burm-  afr'  l83- 
t  6  8  •  /*•  1 

Elichryfum  canefcens.  Willd.  flpec.  3  •  T9°  ■  , 

one  flowered,  calyx-flcales  ovate. 

11.  Xeranthemum  beliidioides. 

Clichryfum  beilidloides.  Willd.  fpec.  3.  '9!I-  , 

embracing  fnowy-tomentoje  be¬ 
neath.  branches  one-flowered,  peduncles  mad. 

***  Receptacle  naked.  Down  feather  ed. 

12.  Xeranthemum  argenteum. 

ESyfum'lrgenteuffl.  Willd.  Jptc.  3- 
Shrubby  erect,  leaves  oblong  ftlky  recurved. 

,3  Xeraathemum  recurvamm^^  ^  IJ2. 

Sbr/bbymlt,  fdes  lanceolate  tomentofe  abate  recurved, 

branches  one -flowered.']  Ypranthemum 

Veranthemum  retortum.  Trailing  Xerantbemum. 

I4‘  S  T "  202.  3-  765- 

Thunb :  prodr.  1 53-  ^ 

Elichryfum  retortum.  Willd. flpec.  3.  I9°5-  . 

Argyrocome  re torta.  Garin,  frubl.2.  4  •  • 

Xeranthemoides  procumbens  poln  folio.  -Dill.  eltb. 

klmibby  ' branched  4  'decumbent,  leaves  lanceolate  fllky 
S  JVfmewh at  Recurved ,  branches  one-flowered,  peduncles 

flcaly.  . 

r  j  r  Xeranthemum  ftolonuerum. 

L  XoL.  II. 
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Jyfl.  751.  fluppl  366.  Thunb.  prodr.  152. 
Elichryfum  ftoloniferum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1907. 

Herbaceous  creeping,  leaves  lanceolate  fllky  recurved- 
fpr ending,  branches  one-flowered. 

16.  Xeranthemum  radicans. 

Thunb.  pro  dr.  153. 

Elichryfum  radicans.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1907. 

Herbaceous  creeping,  leaves  ovate  obtufle  fllky  reflexed. 

17.  Xeranthemum  frigidum. 

Billard.  ie.  fly r.  9.  t.  4, 

Elichryfum  frigidum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1908. 

Herbaceous  branched  procumbent,  leaves  imbricate  in  four 
rows  oblong  blunt  hoary,  branches  one-flowered,  flowers 
feffile: 

18.  Xeranthemum  fpinofum. 

Lin.  flpec.  1203.  Reich.  3.  7^5*  Thunb.  pi  cat. 

153.  Burm.  afr.  182.  t.  67./.  3.  Breyn.  prodr. 

2.  105. 

Elichryfum  fpinofum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1908. 

Shrubby  ere  ft,  leaves  lanceolate  obtufle  tomentofe,  branch- 
lets  one-flowered,  calyx-flcales  mucronate -flpiny  f ] 

19.  Xeranthemum  fefamoides. 

Lin.  flpec.  1203.  fyfl.  7$o.  Reich.  3.  765.  Berg, 
cap.  273.  Thunb.  prodr.  152.  Burm.  afr.  18 1. 
t.  67.  /.  2. 

Elichryfum  fefamoides.  Willd. flpec.  3.  1908. 

(3.  X.  fefamoides,  &c.  Pluk.  amalth.  213.  449-/’  5* 

fluppl.  239.  .  . 

Chryfocome  f.  Argyrocome  airicana  encoidesj  capitis 

bonae  fpei.  Seb.  thefl.  2.  t.  43.  f.  5* 

Elichryfum  afr.  lanuginofum,  &cc.  Bieyn.  ic.  27.  t. 

Shrubby  erebi,  leaves  acerofle  linear  keeled  flmooth  preffied 
clofle,  branches  one-flowered,  flowers  feffile. 

20.  Xeranthemum  fafciculatum.  t 

Andrews  repofl.  bet.  4.  t.  242. 

X.  fquamofum.  Thunb.  prodr.  152? 

Elichryfum  fafciculatum.  Willd.  flpec.  3*  i9®9* 

(3.  X.  fafciculati  varietas  flore  albo.  Andr.  repofl,  hot.  4. 

t.  279: 

Shrubby  erebi,  leaves  acerofle  linear  flub  cylindrical  tomen¬ 
tofe  above,  lower  flpreading,  upper  preffied  clofle,  branches 
one-flowered ,  peduncles  flcaly. 

21.  Xeranthemum  virgatum.  ’ 

Lin.  fyfl.  750.  Reich.  3.  766.  want.  284.  Berg. 

cap.  275.  Thunb.  prodr.  153. 

Elichryfum  virgatum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1910.  Breyn. 

prodr.  3.  t.  16.  /.  3.  .  .  , 

Shrubby  erebi,  leaves  lanceolate  tomentofe  remote  flpread- 
ing ,  branches  one-flowered,  flowers  peduncled. 

22.  Xeranthemum  ftriatum. 

Thunb.  prodr.  152. 

Elichryfum  ftriatum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1910. 

Leaves  linear  nerved  villofle,  ftem  erebi. 

23.  Xeranthemum  lancifolium. 

Thunb.  prodr.  152. 

Elichryfum  lancifolium.  Wiltd.  flpec.  3-  1 9I<“)’ 

Leaves  lanceolate  acute  Jilvery ,  peduncles  flcaly. 

24  Xeranthemum  Sttehelina. 

Lin.  fyfl.  750.  Reich.  3-fll66-  Thunb.  prodr.  153, 
Elichryfum  Stashelina.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  1910. 

Shrubby  erebt,  leaves  oblong-lanceolate  attenuated  at  the 
^  fllky,  peduncles  naked  one-flowered  terminating. 

2  r.  Xeranthemum  variegatum. 

*  Lin.  fyfl.  7 S°-  Reich.  3.  766.  Thunb.  prodr.  1 53. 

fluppl.  1 8 1.  k.  5- 

Elichryfum  variegatum.  Willd.  flpec.  3.  191 1.  _  . 

Shrubby  erebi  branched ,  leaves  oblong  tomentofe  imbri¬ 
cate,  branches  one-flowered,  flowers  nodding. 

26.  Xeranthemum  paniculatum. 

Lin.f{ec.  i-iog.fyfi.  751.  Reub.  3.  767. 

152.  afr.  i%o.  t.  67./.  1 . 

Elichryfum  paniculatum.  / Villd.  flpec  3 .  1 9 1 1 . 
Shrubby  erebi,  leaves  linear-lanceolate  fllky,  corymb  fimple 
terminating. 

27.  Xeranthemum  chinenfe. 

Eoar.  cochinch.  498.  Willd.  608.  -1 

herbaceous  quite  fimple,  leaves  lanceolate  ferrate.] 

descriptions, 

Root  annual.  Stalk  two  feet  high,  (lender,  fhff 

and  branching,  covered  with  a  white  down,  and  ch  - 
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tidied  the  whole  length.  Leaves  lanceolate,  an  inch 
and  half  long,  and  one  third  of  an  inch  broad  in 
the  middle,  hoary,  feffile,  fpreading,  alternate,  chftant. 
Upper  part  of  the  flowering  branches  naked,  one- 
flowered.  Calyx  filvery  :  that  and  the  corolla  dry, 
and  retaining  their  beatify  a  long  time.  .  . 

[Chaffs  of  the  receptacle  linear-acuminate,  rigid, 
a  little  longer  than  the  belly  of  the  calyx.  Seeds  in 
the  female  flowers  none,  or  if  any  effete,  and  then 
the  germ  is  linear-oblong,  ftriated,  fmooth,  com- 
preffed,  bald,  permanent,  crowned  alio  by  the  per- 
manent  corollet.  In  the  androgynous  fioweis  the  ee.s 
are  oblong,  acuminate  downwards,  compieffed  in 
fnape  of  a  rhornb  or  lens,  having  whitifh  villoie  hairs 
prefled  clofe  fcattered  over  them,  brownifh  afh-co- 
loured,  downy.  Seed-down  fcariofe,  white,  five- 
leaved  :  leaflets  lanceolate  or  triangular,  acuminate 
briflle-lhaped,  fcarceiy  longer  than  half  the  feed8.] 

It  varies  with  white  and  purple,  double  and  Angle, 
flowers.  In  its  natural  fcate  the  flowers  are  Angle  :  the 
double  flowers  have  been  obtained  by  culture.  Where 
the  feeds  are  carefully  faved  ftparate,  thefe  varieties 
are  generally  conftant. 

[Native  of  the  South  of  Europe;  flowering  injuly 
and  auguft.  It  was  cultivated  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden  in  1658k 

1.  The  ftalks  of  this  do  not  nfe  more  than  a  foot 
high,  and  do  not  branch  fo  much  as  the  preceding. 
The  leaves  are  narrower,  and  the  whole  plant  is  very 
hoary.  The  flowers  are  not  half  fo  large ;  but  the 
feales  of  the  calyx  are  very  neat  and  filvery. 

[Linneus,  who  confiders  thefe  and  the  next  fpecies 
as  one;  thus  diftinguifhes  the  two  firft  as  varieties. 
The  firft  is  a  robuft  ereft  plant,  with  more  and  fmaller 
feeds,  a  fcariofe  calyx,  entire  chaffs,  and  a  polypeta- 
lous  ray.  The  fecond  is  a  narrower  weak  plant,  with 
fix  or  feven  larger  feeds,  the  calyx-fcales  membra¬ 
naceous  only  at  the  edge,  the  chaffs  jagged,  and  about 
fix  petals  in  the  ray.  The  firft,  he  fays,  is  native 
chiefly  of  Auftria ;  the  fecond  of  Italy,  Switzerland 
and  the  South  of  France.  ] 

3.  This  rifes  about  the  fame  height  as  the  firft  fort. 
The  leaves  are  narrower,  and  placed  clofer  on  the 
ftalks  to  the  top.  The  flowers  are  much  lefs,  of  a 
pale/  purple  colour,  and  have  a  cylindrical  calyx. 
The  feeds  are  very  large,  and  feldom  more  than  three 
or  four  in  a  head. 

Flowers  as  big  as  thole  of  the  firft  fpecies  or  bigger. 
Seed-down  many-leaved,  chaffy.  Chaffs  fcariofe  Alin¬ 
ing  white  ovate  long-awned  longer  than  the  calyx  *. 
Found  in  Armenia  by  Tournefort. 

Thele  are  both  annual  as  well  as  the  firft;  and  are 
the  only  fpecies  that  agree  perfeclly  with  the  character 
of  Xeranthemum,  as  given  by  Linnaeus.  Gaertner 
therefore  has  divided  the  genus  into  three,  and  refers 
all  the  fpecies  of  Xeranthemum,  Gnaphalium,  and 
Filago,  which  have  not  florets  diftindt  in  fex,  the 
feed-down  neither  feathered  nor  pencilled,  the  recep¬ 
tacle  neither  villofe  nor  chaffy,  to  the  genus  Elichry- 
l'um.  Linneus’s  Xeranthema  and  Gnaphalia  to  which 
he  attributes  a  feathered  feed-down,  having  a  naked 
imooth  receptacle,  androgynous  and  female  florets 
mixed,  and  the  calyx  as  in  Xeranthemum,  Gsrtner 
names  Argyrocome.  Dillenius  had  called  it  Xeran- 
themoides. 

Willdenow  ranges  all  the  following  fpecies  under 
Elichryfum.  They  have  a  naked  receptacle,  and  a 
hairy  or  feathered  feed-down :  whereas  the  true  Xeran¬ 
thema  have  a  chaffy  receptacle,  and  a  fetaceous-chaffy 
feed-down. 

4.  The  whole  plant  is  covered  with  a  very  thick 
nap,  whence  its  trivial  name.  It  is  very  diftmdt  by 
having  the  floral  leaves  furnifhed  with  a  lanceolate 
membrane  at  the  end. 

(3.  Differs  only  in  having  the  calyx-fcales  brownifh 
at  the  tip. 

1^^a^Velv0^  t^ie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  in 
1774  by  Mr.  Francis  Maffon1.  . 

5  •  hs  differs  from  the  preceding  in  having  lanceo- 


•  Gsertner. 
k  idem. 
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late  keeled  leaves,  the  floral  ones  not  appendicled,  and 
fpirally  imbricate,  the  flowers  large  white  and  fplendid, 
with  the  calyx-ffales  red  at  the  tip.  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope®.] 

6.  This  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk  three  or  four  feet 
high,  dividing  into  four  or  five  branches,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  have  thick-pointed  leaves,  about  two 
inches  long  and  an  inch  broad,  hoary  on  their  under 
fide,  and  ranged  without  order.  The  upper  part  of 
the  branches  are  naked,  and  terminated  by  one  large 
yellow  flower. 

[The  feed-down  is  feathered".  Native  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.— -Said  in  the  Kew  catalogue  to 
be  introduced  by  Mr.  Maffon  in  1787. 

7.  Stem  the  thicknefs  of  a  finger,  woolly,  divided! 
at  the  top  into  flowering  branches.  Leaves  approxi¬ 
mating,  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  finger,  erebt  and 
fubi  imbricate,  white  and  fo  ft  like  fome  of  the  Gna- 
phaliums.  Flowers  like  thofe  of  a  Xeranthemum  and 
feffile,  with  the  herb  of  Gnaphalium.  Calyxes  the 
fize  of  a  walnut,  with  numerous  deep  yellow  and  very 
ftfining  rays.  Florets  numerous  and  very  fmall. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope0.  Introduced  by 
Maffon  in  1774. 

8.  Branches  fpreading,  rigid.  Leaves  imbricate 
all  round  with  leaflets,  which  one  fcarce  knows  whether 
to  call  leaves  or  branchlets.  The  flowers  have  a  very 
Aiming  blood-red  ray.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  p. 

9.  Calyxes  ftiining,  white,  rufous  on  the  ouifide  in 
the  middle.  Seed-down  red  k 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Calyxes  fhining,  purple;  the  lowed  fomewhat 
teftaceous.  Seed-down  white  k  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

11.  Branches  Ample,  two  inches  long,  filiform. 
Leaves  very  fmall,  imooth.  Peduncles  tomentofe. 
Flower  the  fize  of  Bellium  minutum.  Native  of  New 
Zealand5. 

12.  Leaves  convolute,  filvery.  Native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  k 

13.  Stem  fhrubby  with  pubefeent  branches.  Leaves 
alternate,  ftiffifh,  acute,  channelled,  with  a  clole- 
preffed  pubelcence  underneath.  Calyxes  folitary, 
blood-red,  fmooth,  acuminate,  white  above.  Dilk 
yellow.  Native  of  the  Cape  o£j  Good  Hopek] 

14.  Stalks  (lender,  woody,  trailing  to  three  or  four 
feet  in  length.  Leaves  fmall,  filvery,  placed  without 
order,  feffile,  reflexed.  Flowers  axillary,  folitary,  or 
two  or  three  together,  with  a  white  ray. 

[Stem  a  foot  and  half  long,  with  many  twilled  dif- 
fufed  branches.  Leaves  oblong,  finuate-gafhed,  to¬ 
mentofe,  hoary.  >  Flowers  yellow.  Receptacle  almoft 
naked.  Seed-down  hairy  x. — Dillenius  fays  that  it  is 
feathered,  as  it  certainly  is. 

Receptacle  flat,  wide,  hollow-dotted  fmooth.  Seeds 
oblong,  roundilh,  imooth,  pale :  down  fnow-white, 
three  times  as  long  as  the  feed,  with  numerous  rays, 
briftle-lhaped  at  the  bafe,  toothletted,  pencil-feathered 
at  the  tipk 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Cochin- 
china.  Cultivated  in  1732,  by  James  Sherard,  M.D. 
of  Eltham  k 

15.  The  Item  feems  to  be  herbaceous  and  weak, 
and  therefore  it  is  procumbent  and  rooting.  The 
branchlets  up  to  the  flower  are  clothed  with  fmall 
fiiky  filvery  leaves.  The  flowers  are  fmall  and  red. 
The  feed-down  is  feathered.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  k 

16.  Stem  decumbent  rooting;  Leaves  filvery. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopek 

17.  Root  woody  perennial.  Stems  branched  dif- 
fufed  procumbent  herbaceous,  with  the  branches  a 
finger’s  length.  Leaves  extremely  fmall,  a  lihe  in 
length  obtufe  hoary  imbricate  in  four  rows.  Flowers 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  folitary,  feffile,  the  fame 
fize  as  in  the  canefcens.  Calyx  inow-white,  pubef¬ 
eent  on  the  outfide  k 

m  Willdenow.  n  Linn.  fyft.  °  Linn,  fuppl. 

p  Linn.  mant.  s  Linn.  fyft.  r  Idem.  8  Willdenow. 

*  Thunberg.  u  Linn,  fuppl.  x  Loureiro.  7  Gairtner. 
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fcound  by  Billardiere  on  die  higheft  parts  of  Mount 
Libanus  ;  a]fo  in  Corfica. 

1 8.  Ihis  is  diftinguifhed  by  its  fpiny  head,  which 
is  compadt  and  purple.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.] 

19.  Stem  fhrubby  branching,  riling  three  or  four 
feet  high.  Branches  (lender,  like  thofe  of  Spanifh 
Broom,  but  hoary.  Leaves  very  fmall,  refembling 
lcales,  fertile,  narrow,  hoary,  ending  in  acute  points. 
Each  brancn  is  terminated  by  one  large  filvery 
flower. 

[The  calyx  in  fome  is  white,  in  others  purple d. 
Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

20.  Stem  woolly-tomentofe,  white,  branched.  Leaves 
fubcylindrical  but  flatted  a  little  above,  beneath  convex 
and  fmooth,  the  lower  ones  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half 
long,  in  bundles,  the  upper  ones  and  thofe  on  the 

.  branches  twice  or  thrice  fhorter,  pre fifed  clofe,  alter¬ 
nate.  Flowers  the  fize  of  the  preceding,  on  fcaly 
peduncles.  Calyx-fcales  lanceolate,  acute,  white  or 
yellow.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope6. 

4  2r‘  This  differs  chiefly  from  the  fefamoides  in  hav- 1 
mg  the  calyx  yellow.  David  van  Royen  informs  us 
that  the  anthers  are  tailed.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope f. 

22.  23.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Thunberg. 

24.  Stem  woody,  tender,  panicle-branched.  The 
whole  plant  white-tomentofe.  Peduncles  lone;,  ter¬ 
minating.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Dav.  van  Royen g. 

25.  A  foot  high  or  more,  with  a  flout  thick  Item, 
abundance  of  leaves  from  top  to  bottom  in  no  regular 
order,  divided  into  a  few  branches.  Leaves  narrow, 
feflile,  very  hoary,  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  and 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  item  and 
branches  are  terminated  each  by  one  large  white 
flower ;  each  fcale  of  the  calyx  having  a  ferruginous 
fpot  at  the  top h.  Native  of  the  Cape  of°Good 
Hope. 

26.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

27.  Stem  round,  eredt,  fmooth,  a  foot  and  hal 
high.  Leaves  fmoothifh,  alternate,  petioled.  Flowers 
yellow,  in  a  few-flowered  terminating  panicle.  Inner 
calyx-fcales  reflexed  at  the  end,  longer  than  the 
florets.  Ail  the  feeds  crowned  with  a  inany-bnftled 
down.  Receptacle  with  deciduous  chaffs.  Native  of 
China  about  Canton1.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1,  2,  3.  Sow  the  feeds  in  the  fpring  or  autumn 
on  a  border  of  light;  earth;  but  the  latter  feafon  is 
preferable,  for  thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn 
will  flower  fooner,  the  flowers  will  be  more  double 
and  much  larger  than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  the 
fpring,  and  from  thefe  good  feeds  may  be  always 
obtained,  whereas  the  fpring  plants  many  times  fail 
in  cold  years,  and  in  hot  dry  feafons  the  plants  do 
not  grow  to  any  fize. 

When  the  young  plants  are  about  two  inches  high, 
prick  them  out  into  another  border  under  a  warm  wall, 
pale  or  hedge,  at  four  or  five  inches  diftance ;  or  into 
the  borders  of  the  flower  garden.  They  will  thus 
endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  extremely  well, 
and  in  the  fpring  will  require  no  farther  care  but  to 
keep  them  clear  from  the  weeds.  In  june  they  will 
begin  to  flower,  and  at  the  beginning  of  july  the 
flowers  will  be  fit  to  gather  for  drying ;  but  a  few  of 
the  beft  and  moft  double  flowers  fhould  be  buffered 
to  remain  for  feed,  which  muft  be  fown  annually. 

4,  &c.  The  other  forts,  being  moftly  fhrubby, 
and  not  ripening  their  feeds  in  England,  are  propa¬ 
gated  by  cuttings,  planted  on  a  bed  of  light  earth, 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months,  and  fhaded  from 
the  fun.  When  they  have  gotten  fufficient  rtrength, 
take  them  carefully  up,  and  plant  them  in  feparate 
pots  filled  with  light  earth,  and  place  them  in  a  fhady 
fltuation  till  they  have  taken  frefh  root ;  and  then  re¬ 
move  them  to  a  fheltered  place,  where  they  may  have 
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more  fun,  and  there  they  may  remain  till  autumn, 
when  they  muft  be  removed  into  flielter,  for  they  are 
too  tender  to  live  abroad  through  the  winter  in  England, 
though  they  do  not  require  any  artificial  warmth. 
1  hey  may  be  kept  in  a  common  hot-bed  frame  all 
winter,  expofing  them  always  to  the  open  air  in  mild 
weather,  but  covering  them  in  ffoft ;  -  and  thefe 
plants  will  be  ftronger  and  flower  better  than  thofe 
which  are  placed  in  the  greenhou fe,  where  they  are 
apt  to  draw  up  weak,  and  not  to  flower ;  nor  are  the 
plants  fo  handlome  as  thofe  which  are.  more  expofed 
to  the  open  air.  In  fummer  they  Ihould  be  placed 
abroad  in  a  fheltered  fltuation  with  other  hardy  exotic 
plants,  and  in  dry  weather  diey  will  require  to  be  often 
watered,  but  in  winter  fparingly.  As  thefe  plants  are 
not  of  long  duration  here,  and  after  four  or  five  years 
become  unfightly,  young  plants  fhould  be  raifed  to 
iucceed  them. 

I  Xeranthemum.  See  Centaurea  and  Gnaphapum. 
XIMENIA.  {So  named  by  Plumier ,  in  honour  of  the 
Reverend  Father  Francis  Ximenes,  a  Spaniard, 
author  of  an  account  of  the  Animals  and  Plants 
of  Few  Spain,  1615. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  477.  Reich,  n.  517.  Schreb.  n.  6c  1. 
Plum.  21.  Jacqui  amer.  106.  JuJf.  259. 

Claff.  8.  i .  Ocftandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Aurantia'  jufi'. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER, 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  four-cleft,  acuminate,  very 
fmall,  permanent. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  oblong,  hairy  within,  below  erefled 
into  a  tube,  above  rolled  back. 

St  am.  Filaments  eight,  ere  ft,  fhort.  Anthers  linear, 
erecft,  obtufe,  length  of  the  corolla. 

Fist.  Germ  oblong.  Style  filiform,  length  of  the  fta- 
mens.  Stigma  obtufe. 

Per.  Drupe  fub ovate. 

Seed.  Nut  round ifh. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-cleft.  •  Pet.  four,  hairy,  rolled  back.  Drupe 
one-feeded. *  r 

I 

SPECIES, 

.  Ximenia  americana. 

Lin.  fpec.  497.  fyf.  361.  Reich.  2.  160.  IVilld. 

2>  339-  hort.  cliff.  1193.  Szuartz  obf.  149. 

X.  multiflora,  Jacq.  amer.  106.  t.  177.  f  pi  Si, 

54.  t.  107.  *  *  "  * 

X.  aculeata,  flore  villofo,  fruftii  luteo.  Plum.  *en. 

6.  ic.  261.  /.  1. 

Heymaffoli  fpinofa.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  324.  t.  125. 

Leaves  oblong ,  peduncles  many -flowered. 

[2.  Ximenia  elliptica. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  II  Hid.  2.  339.  Forfl.  prodr:  n.  162. 
Leaves  elliptic-lanceolate ,  peduncles  many-flowered. 

3.  Ximenia  inermis. 

Lin.  fpec.  497.  Reich.  2'.  -160.  IVilld.  2.  339. 
Brown,  jam.  209. 

Leaves  ovate ,  peduncles  one -flowered.^ 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  This  rifes  with  a  woody  ftem  twenty  feet  hio-h, 
fending  out  feveral  branches  on  every  fide,  armed  with 
thorns.  Leaves  lanceolate,  Handing  round  the  branches 
without  order.  Flowers  terminating.  Corolla  com- 
pofed  of  one  bell-fhaped  petal,  cut  almoft  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  into  three  fegments  which  are  rolled  back  and  are 
hairy;  they  are  of  a  yellow  colour  within,  and  are 
fucceeded  by  an  oblong,  oval,  flefhy  fruit,  fliaped 
like  a  Plum,  and  including  a  hard  nut  of  the  fame 
form. 

[It  is  a  tree  or  fhrub,  with  .the  trunk  and  branches 
fmooth  ;  the  branchlets  fpiny,  round,  ftriated.  Leaves 
in  alternate  clufters,  two  or  three  together,  ovate  (or 
ovate-oblong,)  feldom  emarginate,  entire,  nerved, 
fmooth  on  both  fides.  Petioles  roundifh,  flat 
above,  fmooth.  Spines  lateral,  ereft  at  the  bale 
of  the  petioles,  longer  than  the  petioles*,  thickifb, 
awl-fhaped.  Peduncles  axillary  or  from  the  tubercle 
of  the  petioles,  fhorter  than  them,  bent  down,  round, 
from  three  to  five-flowered;  pedicels  one-flowered. 

Calyx 
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r,i,-„  four-cornered,  four-toothed,  very  foull  fpread- 
Petals  four,  lanceolate,  converging  at  the  bafe, 
reflexed,  hairy  within,  pale  fmooth  on  the  outfide. 
Filaments  eight,  fhorter  than  the  petals, 
concealed  within  the  beard  of  the  petals.  Drupe  d 
fize  of  a  fmall  apple,  roundifh,  yellow  when  pipe: 
containing  a  fpherical  nut  with  a  white  kernel  in  it  . 
According  to  Jacquin,  this  tree  is  upright,  and 

about  fifteen  feet  high.  Leaves  emarginate  two 

inches  long,  three  or  four  together  from  alternate  tu¬ 
bercles,  armed  at  the  fide  with  a  ftrong.  fpme,  four 
lines  in  length  :  but  thefe  are  fometimes  wanting  on  a 
whole  branch.  Peduncles  ihorter  than  the  leaves, 
two  three  or  four  from  the  fame  tubercle,  racemed, 
and  five-flowered  or  thereabouts.  Flowers  whitilh, 
having  a  very  fweet  odour,  fomewhat  like  that  or 
frankmcenic.  Fruit  yellow,  fhming,  the  fize  of  a 
pip-eon’s  egg,  with  a  very  thin  rind,^  and  little  fweet 
fubacid  pulp,  which  is  eaten  by  the  lavages  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Nut  lrnoothifh,  dirty  white,  inclofing  a  kernel 
lhaped  fomewhat  like  a  nutmeg,  white  and  of  a 
pleafant  tafte.  Plumier  figured  the  corollas  as  three- 
petallcd  ’,  and  Mr.  Miller  adopted  the  ei  1 01 . 

■  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies ;  about  Carthagena,  St. 
Domingo,  Hifpaniola,  &c.  flowering  in  july  according 
to  Swartz  j  in  feptember  and  oftober  as  feen  by 
Jacquin. 

Ciliivated  in  1759,  by  Mn  ^  . 

2.  This  has  no  thorns.  Native  of  New  Caieooma  . 
-p  This  is  a  very  bulhy  tree,  divided  much  towards 
the  top,  not  above  eight  or  nine  feet  in  height.  Trunk 
about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Leaves 
not  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  difpoled  very  thick 
upon  the  fmaller  branches.  Native  of  Jamaica0.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Thefe  trees  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  muft 
be  procured  from  the  countries  where  they  grow  na¬ 
turally  ;  they  fhould  be  fown  in  pots  filled  with  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners 
bark.  If  the  feeds  are  frefti,  the  plants  will  appear  in  fix 
weeks  or  two  months.  When  thefe  are  about  three 
inches  high,  they  muft  be  each  carefully  tranfplanted 
into  a  fe  pa  rate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed  of  tanners  bark,,  where 
they  muft  be  fhaded  from  the  fun  till  they  have 
taken  new  root}  then  they  muft  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  tender  plants  from  the  warm 
countries.  During  the  firft  fummer  they  may  be  kept- 
in  the  tan-bed  under  frames,  where  they  will  thrive 
better  than  in  the  ftove ;  but  in  autumn,  when  the 
nights  grow  cool,  they  fhould  be  removed  into  the 
ftove,  and  plunged  into  the  tan-bed  3  and  in  this  they 
fhould  always  be  kept,  obferving  to  fhift  them  into 
larger  pots  when  they  require  it;  and  in  fummer, 
when  the  feafon  is  warm,  they  fhould  have  a  large 
fhare  of  free  air  admitted  to  them.  With  this  ma¬ 
nagement  the  plants  will  thrive  well,  but  they  cannot 
be  expended  to  flower  very  loon  in  this  country. 
[XIPHIDIUM.  ( From  frepo;,  a  /word :  from  the  Jhape 
of  the  leaves.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  84.  Ldefling.  Aubl.  guian 
'33.  /.11.  Juff.  59. 

Claff.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Enfata.  Irides  Juff 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  of  which  the  three  outer  are  larger. 
Stam.  Filaments  three,  oppofite  to  the  inner  petals. 
Anthers  ovate. 

Fist.  Germ  fuperior.  Style  filiform.  Stigma  Ample, 
(three-cornered.  Aubl.) 

Per.  Capfule  at  firft  fkfhy,  then  dry,  roundifh,  three- 
grooved,  three-celled. 

Seeds  numerous,  roundifh,  (inferted  into  a  globular  re¬ 
ceptacle.) 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  fix-petalled,  equal.  Capf  fuperior,  three-celled, 
many-feeded.  , 

-  Swartz.  1  Jacquin.  »  Hort.  kew.  «  Forfter. 
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SPECIES. 

1.  Xiphidium  album. 

Lin. /pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  2,48. 

X.  floribundum  a.  Swartz  prodr.  17 . 

Xiphidium.  Lee/,  it.  229- 
Leaves  fmooth,  petals  linear -lanceolate. 

2.  Xiphidium  caeruleum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  248.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  33. 
t.  11. 

X.  floribundum  j3.  Swartz  prodr.  17. 

Leaves  hirfute ,  petals  ovate. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

1.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

2.  A  perennial  plant:  root  jointed,  fibrofe :  ftem 
fimpie,  cylindric,  hairy,  a  foot  or  more  in  height:  leaves 
alternate,  remote,  flat,  ftriated,  long,  acute,  ferru- 
lated : .  flowers  paniculated,  terminal :  footftalk  of  each 
flower  guarded  at  the  bafe  by  a  fmall  feale.  Native 
of  Guiana,  &c. 

Xiphion  or  Xiphium.  See  Iris. 

XYLOCARPUS.  ( From  £ua ov,  and  a  fruity 

The  fruit  being  hard,  like  wood.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  646.  Audi.  D.  D.  Koenig.  Naturf. 
20.  p.  2. 

Oaff.  8.  1.  Odlandria  Monogynia. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  club-fhaped,  coriaceous,  fome¬ 
what  coloured,  four-toothed  :  teeth  rounded. 

Cor.  Petals  four,  ovate-oblong,  fomewhat  coriaceous, 
fpreading  very  much,  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx. 
Nedlary  eredt,  ovate -inflated,  fomewhat  fkfhy  :  mouth 
eight-cleft. 

Stam.  Filaments  the  eight  fegments  of  the  neeftary, 
linear,  obtufe,  emarginate,  fhorter  than  the  corolla. 
Anthers  eight,  fattened  to  the  inner  fide  of  the  fila¬ 
ments,  linear-oblong,  retufe,  length  of  the  ftamens. 
Pist.  Germ  ovate,  fmooth,  fomewhat  wrinkled  at  the 
bafe.  Style  thick,  very  fhort.  Stigma  retufe,  wide, 
margined  :  margin  grooved  3  difk  decuffately  grooved, 
perforated. 

Per.  Drupe  large,  juicelefs,  globular :  rind  thick,  fmooth 
on  the  outfide,  marked  with  four  or  five  grooves, 
within  woody,  fibrous. 

Seed.  Nuts  eight,  ten  or  more,  angular,  unequal,  dif- 
form  3  rind  externally  filky  and  foft,  internally  woody 
and  fibrous :  kernel  fomewhat  woody,  brittle  :  heart 
protuberant. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four-toothed.  Cor.  four-petalled.  Nebl.  eight- 
cleft.  Filam.  inferted  into  the  nedtary.  Drupe 
juicelefs,  large,  four  or  five-grooved.  Nuts  eight 
or  ten,  difform. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Xylocarpus  Granatum. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  328.  Koenig  Naturf.  20. 
p.  2. 

Granatum  littoreum.  Rumph.  amb.  3.  92.  t.  61. 

Cadul  gaha.  Cingalens. 

Candalanga,  Tamul. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  tree  of  various  dimenfions,  commonly  of 
a  large  fize,  but  fometimes  only  a  fhrub.  Trunk 
eredf,  covered  with  a  cloven  hard  dufky-cheftnut-co- 
loured  bark,  and  of  a  middling  thicknefs.  Frond 
I  oblong,  fometimes  fubglobular  opaque.  Larger 
boughs  fcattered  3  fmaller  commonly  oppofite,  covered 
with  a  dufky-afh -coloured  bark,  numerous.  Leaves 
oppofite,  fpreading,  oblong- club-fhaped,  rounded,  or 
fometimes  oblong,  acute,  quite  entire,  lcarcely  convex 
on  the  upper  furface,  fmooth,  Ihining,  dark  green; 
on  the  lower  furface  veined,  with  the  midrib  more 
prominent  ftiffifh,  a  little  bigger  than  apple  leaves. 
Petioles  fpreading,  a  little  curved,  roundifh,  fomewhat 
wrinkled,  cheftnut- coloured,  fhort.  Racemes  fcat¬ 
tered  on  the  branches,  fometimes  axillary,  fomewhat 
ereft,  ovate-oblong,  fmall,  fhorter  than  the  leaves, 
1  partial  ones  oppofite,  terminating  ones  commonly 

7  tricho- 
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trichotomous  and  fpreading  very  milch.  Peduncles 
round,  fmooth,  tough,  coloured,  red,  naked.  Pe¬ 
duncles  fhorter  than  the  flower. 

Native  of  the  Eaft  Indies ;  in  woods  that  grow  in 
the  ouze  on  the  fea  coaft,  among  the  Rhizophoras7* 

XY  LOMeLUM.  ( From  %v\ov  wood ,  and  pri\ov  an 
apple. ) 

Smith  in  Linn.  Tran/.  4.  214. 

ClafT.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  propc  Bank- 
fiam. 

Nat.  Order  of  Protege  JufT. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Ament  with  a  Ample  feale.  Pet.  four,  ftaminiferous. 
Stigma  club-fhaped,  obtufe. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Habit  altogether  of  Brabeium  but  it  has  a  wooden 
capfule,  opening  at  the  top  on  one  Ade,  and  contain¬ 
ing  two  winged  feeds,  not  an  almond-like  drupe  with 
one  feed.  Many  of  the  flowers  with  a  fmaller  ftigma 
are  abortive. 

Native  of  Aultralafla. 

This  is  one  of  twenty  new  genera,  from  the  South 
Seas,  the  characters  of  which  are  given  by  Dr.  Smith. 
Xylon.  See  Bombax  and  Goffypium. 

XYTLOPHYLLA.  ( From  fcv\ov  wood ,  and  ipuXAoi/  a 
leaf. ) 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  406.  Schreb.  n.  51 1.  p.  826. 
Swartz  obf.  113.  Geertn.  t.  108.  Juff.  387. 
Phyllanthus  Brown,  jam.  188. 

ClalT.  5.  3.  Pentandria  Trigynia — Triandria  Tri- 
gynia.  f.  Polygamia  Monoecia.  Swartz. 

Nar.  Order  of  Tricocca.  Euphorbia  JulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  Ave-parted,  (Ax-parted.  G*rtn.) 

Cor.  none,  funlefs  the  calyx  be  fo  called.) 

Neblary :  Ax  Glands  at  the  bafe  of  the  germ,  or  a 
rim  furrounding  the  germ.  Gartn. 

Stam.  Filaments  flve  very  Ihort  (  3  to  6  G.)  Anthers 
fhorter  than  the  flower,  biggilh. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh.  Styles  three,  Aiort.  Stigmas 
jagged,  (or  bifid.  Sw. ) 

Per.  Capfule  roundifh,  three-celled. 

Seeds  two  in  each  cell.  / 

Oes.  It  fhoidd  be  referred  to  Triandria  Trigynia ;  but  moft 
of  the  fpecies  are  monoicous  and  polygamous.  It  differs 
from  Phyllanthus  only  in  having  the  flowers  from  the 
notches  of  the  leaf. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cat.  Ave-parted,  (Ax-parted,  Sw.)  coloured.  Cor. 
none.  Stigmas  jagged.  Caff,  three-celled.  Seeds  two. 

SPECIES. 

t.  Xylophylla  longifolia.  Long-leaved  Sea-fide  Laurel. 
Lin.  fyft 296.  Reich.  1.  740.  Willd.  1.  1500. 
mant.  221.  Swartz  obf.  112.  For  ft.  pro  dr. 

n.  143. 

Xylophyllos  ceramica.  Rumph.  amb.  7.  19.  t.  12. 
Leaves  linear ,  branches  four-cornered. 

2.  Xylophylla  latifolia.  Broad-leaved  Sea-fide  Laurel. 

Lin.  fyft.  296.  Reich.  1.  74 1.  Willd.  1.  1500. 
mant.  251.  Ait.-  kew.  1,  376.  Swartz  prodr. 
28.  obf  113. 

GeneAphylla  afplenifolia.  IJIIerit.  fert.  angl.  29. 
*•  39' 

Phyllanthus  1.  Brown,  jam.  188. 

Hemionitidi  affinis,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  36.  /.  7. 
Lonchitidis  affinis,  &c.  Sloan,  cat.  16.  hift.  80. 

- Leaves  pinnate  broad-lanceolate  erenate,  flowers  pe¬ 
duncle!  hermaphrodite  fix-ftamened  and  females  mixed. 

3.  Xylophylla  arbulcula. 

Lin.  [pec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1500. 

Phyllanthus  fpeciofa.  Jaccfu.  ic.  rar.  3.  616.  collebl. 
2.  360. 

Leaves  pinnate  lanceolate  acuminate  fuberenate  coriaceous , 
flowers  peduncle d  three-ftamened  monoicous. 

4.  Xylophylla  falcata.  Sickle  leaved  Sea-fide  Laurel. 

Lin. /pec.  ed  Willd.  1.  1501.  Swartz  prodr.  28. 
Phyllanthus  americana,  uores «-  Angulis  foliorum  crenis 

f  Koenig  in  Willd.  fpec. 
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profehens.  Comm.  hart.  1.  199.  t.  ro2.  Seb.  the/ 

1.  21.  t.  13.  ft  2.  Catef  b.  car.  2.  /.  26. 

Fieifolia  hemionitidi  affinis,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt.  /.  247. 

/•  4* 

Leaves  flattered  liuedr-lanceolate,  fomewhat  fickle-Jhaped 
erenate ,  flowers fubfeftile  thr ee -ft amine d  monoicous. 

5*  Xylophylla  anguftifolia.  Narrow-leaved-  Sea-fide 

Laurel. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  1.  1501.  Swartz,  prodr.  28. 

X.  falcata.  Ait.  kew.  1.  376. 

PhyHanthus  Epiphyllanthus.  Lin.fpec.  1 392.  h or t.  cliff. 
439.  Brown .  jam.  188.  2. 

(3t  linearis :  with  lintar  leaves  marked  with  lines  and 
white  flowers.  Swartz  prodr.  28. 

Leaves  pinnate  linear-lanceolate  marked  with  lines  cre- 
nate,  flowers  peduncle d  hermaphrodite. 

6.  Xylophylla  montana. 

Lin.  f pec.  ed.  Willd.  i.  1501.  Swartz  prodr.  28. 
Leaves  diftich  broad-lanceolate  gafh-crenate ,  branches 
ancipital  at  the  top,  flowers  fejflle. 

7.  Xylophylla  ramiflora. 

Lin.fpec.  ed.  Willd.  I.  1502.  Ait.  kew.  1.  376. 
Pharnaceum  fuffruticofum.  Pallas  it.  3.  app.  29.  n„ 
70.  t.  E.  ft  2. 

Leaves  elliptic ,  flowers  axillary. 

DESCRIPTIONS,  £dV. 

i.  Stem  fuffruricofe,  even.  Branches  quadrangu¬ 
lar,  alternate,  ftifif ;  the  angles  acute.  Leaves  linear, 
alternate  (often  two  together,)  ftifF,  even,  fomewhat 
keeled,  longer  than  the  interfaces,  alternately  and 
very  remotely  ferrate,  with  the  ferratures  floriferous q. 

Linneus  depended  upon  Rumphius  for  this  fpecies, 
and  never  faw  the  flowers  himfelf.  Rumphius’s  de- 
feription  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  character  of  this 
genus r. 

a.  Stem  fhrubby,  one  or  two  feet  high.  Branches 
irregular,  roundifh-comprefied.  Leaves  diftich,  alter¬ 
nate,  fcarcely  petioled,  erenate  towards  the  end, 
fmooth  on  both  fldes,  ftiffifh.  Flowers  cluftered,  pe- 
duncled,  polygamous,  hermaphrodite  and  female 
mixed.  Females  always  terminating,  longer  pedi- 
celled.  Calyx  in  both  forts  fix-parccd*  coloured,  per¬ 
manent.  In  the  hermaphrodites  fix  Very  fhort  fila¬ 
ments,  with  roundifh  deprefied  anthers.  Germ  ovate. 
Style  ereft,  longer  than  the  ftamens,  three- parted. 
Stigmas  reflexed,  entire,  obtufe,  yellow.  Capfule 
three-celled:  cells  two-valved,  two-feeded.  Seeds 
ovate,  flat  on  one  Ade.  In  the  females,  ftigmas  trifid 
and  rudiments  of  ftamens  fattened  to  the  germ. 
Germ,  ftyle  and  capfule  as  in  the  others. 

Native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  on  maritime  calcareous 
rocks.  Linneus  made  out  the  character  of  the  genus 
from  this  lpecies  as  given  by  Browne  \ 

It  was  introduced  here  in  1783,  by  Matthew  Wallen, 
Efq.  and  flowers  from  auguft  to  odlober'. 

3.  A  moft  elegant,  evergreen  plant,  with  a  woody 
Item,  about  three  feet  high,  very  Ample,  and  upright, 
and  about  a  Anger’s  thicknefs:  bark  alh-coloured, 
marked  with  tubercles  from  the  fallen  leaves ;  leaves 
alternately  fpreading  on  the  top  of  the  plant ;  ftrong, 
imooth,  footftalked,  and  pinnated  with  Ave  or  Ax 
leaflets,  without  an  odd  one;  ail  lanceolate,  ferrulated, 
and  coriaceous ;  the  younger  ones  often  purplifh  :  from 
the  notchings  of  the  leaves  proceed  flender  footftalks 
ot  half  an  inch  in  length,  each  bearing  a  Angie 
flower,  which  is  fmall  and  of  a  pale  fulphur-colour u. 

4.  This  is  a  fhrub  of  rive  or  fix  feet  height,  with  many 
upright  ftems  growing  from  the  root :  leaves  generally 
four  or  five  inches  long ;  with  the  edges  widely  notch¬ 
ed  ;  the  notches  being  at  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  diftance  from  each  ocher :  from  each  notch  grows 
a  fmall,  monopetalous,  red  flower,  fucceeded  by  a 
fmall  red  berry.  Native  of  the  Weft-Indian  Iflands  *.] 

5.  This  tree  grows  fifteen  or  fixteen  feet  high. 
The  leaves  come  out  without  any  order,  they  are  five 
or  fix  inches  long,  fmooth  and  thick  ;  the  flowers  are 
produced  upon  the  edges,  but  efpecially  towards  the 
upper  part,  where  they  are  placed  very  clofely ;  thele, 

1  Linn.  mant.  r  Swartz  obf.  3  Idem.  r  Iiort.  kew. 

*  Jacquin.  *  Catefby. 
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together  with  the  fhining  green  colour  of  the  leaves 
themfelves,  make  a  very  beautiful  appearance  :  the 
leaves  continue  green  all  the  year.  _  It  grows  naturally 
upon  the  rocks  near  the  l'ea  in  the  iflands  of  the  Welt 

rjn  the  Kew  catalogue  it  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of 
the  Bahama  illands,  and  to  have  been  cultivated  by 
Mr.  Miller  in  1739.]  Mr.  Miller  himfelf  fays  that 
there  was  formerly  a  plant  of  it  at  Hampton  Court 3 
and  that  he  alfo  faw  one  in  the  Amfterdam  garden. 

[6.  Native  of  Jamaica. 

7.  Leaves  elliptic  quite  entire  petioled  fcaftered. 
Flowers  five  or  fix  peduncled  anxillary.  Native  of 
Siberia,  among  the  rocks  of  the  mountains  Charabon 
and  Tfchir*. 

Introduced  in  1783  by  Mr.  John  Bell7. 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

All  thefe,  except  the  laft,  being  natives  of  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies,  are  tender  and  mull  be  kept  in  the 
bark  ftove.]  - 

Mr.  Miller  fays  of  the  fifth  fort,  that  it  mull  be 
placed  in  a  moderate  ftove  in  winter,  and  that  in  fum- 
mer  it  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  warm  Ihel- 
tered  fituation.  The  roots  ftrike  fo  deep  into  the  cre¬ 
vices  of  the  rocks,  as  to  render  it  almoft  impoftible  to 
tranfplant  the  plants  3  and  the  feeds  will  not  grow, 
unlefs  they  are  fown  foon  after  they  are  ripe. 
[XYI.OPIA. 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1027.  Retch,  n.  1116.  Schreb.  n. 

946.  Alibi,  t.  601.  Gartn.  t.  69.  fuff.  284. 

Xylcpicrum.  Brown. 

Claff.  13.  7.  Polyandria  Polygynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Coadunat <e.  Anon  a  Jufif. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  concave, 
lharpifh,  deciduous. 

Cor.  Petals  fix,  feftile,  linear-lanceolate,  coriaceous  3 
the  three  outer  larger  and  thicker. 

Stam.  Filaments  fcarcely  any.  Aethers  numerous,  oblong, 
faftened  to  the  receptacle  at  the  bafe  of  the  germs. 

Pist.  Germs  from  two  to  fifteen,  very  fmall,  faftened  to 
a  three-cornered  receptacle.  Styles  none.  Stigma 
long,  very  (lender. 

Per.  Capfules  two  to  fifteen,  pedicelled,  four-cornered, 
comprefted,  coriaceous,  one  or  two-celled,  two-valved. 

Seeds  folitary  or  two  together,  roundifb,  fmooth,  within 
a  fucculent  hemifpherical  aril. 


ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Pet.  fix.  Capfules  one  or  two- 
*  feeded  four-cornered  two-valved.  Seeds  arilled. 


SPECIES. 


1.  Xylopia  muricata.  Smaller  or  rough-flruited  Bitter- 
wood. 

Lin.  flpec.  1367 .  fly  ft.  82  6.  Reich.  4.  66.  Willd. 

2.  1270. 

Xylopicrum.  Brown,  jam.  250.  n.  1.  t.  5.  f.  1. 
Leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  Jlrigofe  beneath  bearded  at 
the  tip ,  peduncles  many -flowered,  fruits  murk  ate. 

2.  Xylopia  frutefcens.  Shrubby  Bitter-wood. 

Lin. flpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  1270.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  602. 
t.  292.  (excl.  fynon.)  Gartn. flrudi.  1.  220. 
Ibira.  Piflon.  brafl.  145. 

Leaves  lanceolate  acuminate  flilky  beneath  fmooth  at 
the  tip,  peduncles  one  or  many-flowered,  fruits  fmooth. 

3.  Xylopia  glabra.  Larger  or  fmooth -fruited  Bitter - 
wood. 

Lin. flpec.  1367 .fyft.  826.  Reich.  4.  66.  Willd.  2. 
1270. 

Xylopicrum.  Brown,  jam.  251.  n.  1. 

Xylopicron.  Pluk.phyt.  t.  238.  f.  4. 

Leaves  oblong-ovate  fmooth,  peduncles  one-flowered  fub- 
geminate,  fruits  fmooth. 


descriptions,  &c. 

‘This  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  fifteen  or  fixtee: 
foot  of\h~  Jamaica‘  Browne  ^und  it  at  th. 

foot  ol  the  mountains  m  Sixteen-Mile-walk  2. 


1. 

feet. 


*  Wilidenhow. 
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2.  Very  like  the  preceding,  but  the  leaves  are 
narrower,  whitifh  and  filky  villofe  underneath,  not 
ftrigofe,  fmooth  at  the  end  not  with  a  bundle  of  hairs  3 
the  fruit  alfo  is  fmooth  ;  the  peduncles  are  fometimes 
one-flowered,  fometimes  many-flowered.  Native  of 
Guiana  and  Brafil a. 

Capfules  placed  on  the  receptacle  of  the  flower  in 
a  fubglobular  umbel,  pedicelled,  ovate,  Ample  or  twin, 
wrinkled,  coriaceous,  aromatic,  two-celled,  two- 
valved  :  partition  membranaceous,  thin,  contrary  to 
the  valves.  Seed  one  in  each  cell,  oblong-elliptic, 
narrowing  below  into  an  umbilical  dagger-point, 
plano-convex,  black,  fhining.  Aril  incomplete,  spongy- 
membranaceous,  white,  full  of  a  very  fragrant  acrid 
oil,  faftened  clofely  to  the  umbilical  point.*  often  invert¬ 
ing  the  lower  half  of  the  feed  \ 

3.  This  tree  grows  to  a  confiderable  fize,  and  will 
fometimes  raife  its  branches  to  the  height  of  fifty  or 
fixty  feet.  The  wood,  bark  and  berries  have  an 
agreeable  bitter  tafte,  not  unlike  that  of  the  orange 
feed.  The  wild  pigeons  feed  much  upon  the  latter, 
and  owe  that  delicate  bitterilh  flavour,  fo  peculiar  to 
them  in  the  feafon,  wholly  to  this  part  of  their  food. 
Frefh  gathered  from  the  tree  they  are  agreeable  to  the 
palate  and  grateful  to  the  ftomach.  The  bark  is  alfo 
richly  impregnated  with  this  juice  as  well  as  the  wood 3 
and  both  yield  a  very  agreeable  bitter  in  the  mouth 
while  frefh  :  but  that  delicacy  diminifhes  greatly  after 
they  are  dried.  The  wood  is  eafily  wrought,  and 
efteemed  a  good  timber-wood,  where  it  is  not  much 
expofed  to  the  weather1'. 

The  bitter  quality  of  this  tree  is  communicated  with 
great  facility.  A  handful  of  the  fbavings  immerfed 
in  water,  and  inftantly  taken  out  again,  will  render  it 
of  a  very  bitter  tafte.  Sugar  fent  over  in  hogfheads 
made  of  this  wood  was  fo  bitter  that  no  perfon  would 
purchafe  it.  Bedfteads  and  preffes  made  of  it  are 
proof  againft  cockroaches  and  other  infeds.  Carpenters 
who  work  the  wood  perceive  a  bitter  tafte  in  their 
mouths  and  throats.  A  decodion  of  it  is  faid  to  'Be 
of  lervice  in  cholics,  and  to  create  appetite d.  Native 
of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  Browne  favs  that  he  met 
with  it  in  die  mountains  at  the  back  of  Bull-bay  ; 
and  that  it  feeds  at  Mr.  Anderfon’s  mountains,  near  the 
Mine. 

The  common  name  of  Bitter-wood,  was  tranflated 
into  the  Greek  Xylopicron  or  Xylopicrum,  for  a 
generic  appellation,  by  Plukenet  and  Browne.  Lin- 
neus  fhortened  it  into  Xylopia,  a  name  of  no 
meaning. 

Xylopicrum.  See  Xylopia. 

Xylopyrus.  See  Rhamnus. 

XYLOSMA.  ( From  £ua ok  wood,  and  orgn  a  Jweet 
fmell. ) 

Lin. gen.  Schreb.  n.  1548.  Forfl.flor.  72.  Myroxylon. 

For  ft.  gen.  63. 

Claff.  22.  12.  Dioecia  Polvandria. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  four  or  five-parted:  leaflets  roundifh, 
minute,  fpreading. 

Cor.  none. 

NeSlary  very  fmall,  annular,  crenulate,  furrounding  the 

ftamens, 

Stam.  Filaments  numerous  (20 — 50)  capillary,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Anthers  roundifh,  fmall. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  and  Cor.  and  Nect.  as  in  the  Males. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate-globular.  Style  fcarcely  any,  cylin¬ 
drical.  Stigma  obtufe,  fiat,  indiftindly  trifid. 

Per.  Berry  ?  dry,  oblong,  fubbilocular. 

Seeds  two,  three-fided,  convex  on  the  back,  flat  on  the 
fides.  Partition  incomplete  in  the  bottom  of  the 
berry. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  four  or  five-parted.  Cor.  none :  but  a  fmall 

annular  crenulate  nedary  furrounding  the  ftamens. 

Male.  Stam.  twenty  to  fifty. 

Fem.  Style  fcarcely  any.  Stigma  trifid.  Berry  dry,  fub- 
bilocular.  Seeds  two,  three-fided. 

a  Willdenow.  •  b  Gartner.  «  Browne. 

,  Long,  819, 
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SPECIES. 

1.  Xylofma  fuaveolens. 

Forjl.  ■prod r.  n.  3 Bo. 

Myroxylon  fuaveolens.  Forft.  gen,  126.  t.  63'.  n.  1. 
■Leaves  ovate  ferrate. 

2.  Xy  ofma  orbicuiatum. 

For  ft  prodr.  n.  381. 

Myroxyl  n  orbicuiatum.  Forft.  gen.  126.  t.  63.  n.  1. 
Leaves  roundifh  quite  entire. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  a  native  of  the  Society  ifles; 
the  fecond  of  Savage  ifland. 

Forfter  firft  named  this  genus  Myroxylon,  b^caufe 
the  natives  ufe  the  wood  to  perfume  the  Coco-nut  oil, 
with  which  they  anoint  their  air :  but  he  changed  it 
afterwards,  to  avoid  its  being  confounded  with  the  tree 
which  yields  the  Balfam  of  Peru,  and  which  had  before 
been  named  Myroxylon. 

Xylosteum.  See  Lonicera. 

XYRIS.  of  Diojcorides,  of  Theophraftus,  Xyris 

of  Pliny.  Derivation  unknown .) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  64.  Reich,  n.  70.  Schreb.  n.  89. 
Gronov.  Garin,  t.  15.  JuJf.  44, 

Claff.  3.  1.  Triandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Enfata.  fund  j ulT. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spike  roundifh  :  Jcales  roundilh,  concave,  imbricate, 
feparating  the  flowers.  Glume  two-valved,  fmall : 
valves  boat-lhaped,  comprefled,  bowed,  acute,  con¬ 
verging.  * 

Cor.  Petals  three,  flat,  fpreading,  large,  crenate :  claws 
narrow,  length  of  the  calyx. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  filiform,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  erebt,  oblong. 

Pist.  Germ  luperior,  roundifh.  Style  filiform.  Stigma 
triple. 

Per.  Capfule  roundilh,  one-celled,  three^valved,  open¬ 
ing  by  a  cleft  at  the  corners. 

Seeds  numerous,  very  fmall,  adhering  to  a  raifed  rib  in 
the  middle  of  each  valve. 

essential  character. 

Cor.  three-petalled,  equal,  crenate.  Glumes  two- 
valved  in  a  head.  Capf.  fuperior. 

species. 

1.  Xyris  indica. 

Lin.  fpec.  62.  Reich.  1.  116.  TVilld.  1.  254. 
phytog.  1.  2.  n.  6.  Gron.  virg.  11.  FI.  zeyl. 
n.  35.  Gartn.  frubf.  1.  52.  Vahl.  fy mb.  3.  7. 

Pluk.  phyt.  t.  41 6./.  4.  Mor.  hift.  3.  22 9./. 
8.  t.  9.  f.  28. 

Katsjiletti-pullu.  Rheed.  mal.  9.  139.  t.  71. 

Leaves  enftform  Jheathing  the  fcape,  head  globular,  Jcales 
roundijh. 

2.  Xyris  pauciflora. 

JVilld.Jpec.  1.  255.  phytog..  1.  2.  n.  7.  /.  1.  /.  1. 
Leaves  linear  fubulate  jheathing  the  Jcape ,  head  oblong , 
Jcales  ovate  obtuje. 

3.  Xyris  americana. 

JVilld.Jpec.  1.  255.  Vahl.  Jy  mb.  3.  8.  Aubl .  guian. 
1.  40.  t.  14. 

Jupicai  Pijon.  braj.  238. 

Leaves  tkree-fided  linear  fubulate  diftinbl  at  the  baje , 
head  oblong ,  Jcales  lanceolate  acute. 

4.  Xyris  capenfis. 

JVilld.  Jpec.  1.  255.  Thunb.  prodr.  12. 

Leaves  linear  very  Jhort ,  head  ovate  acute ,  Jcales 
obtuje. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  Scapes  feveral,  a  foot  high.  Leaves  fometimes 
.  almoft  the  length  of  the  fcape  or  a  little  fhorter. 

'  Anthers  linear,  emarginate,  with  a  pencil  at  the  bale 
on  each  fide  c.  Vahl  remarks,  that  he  never  obferved 
the  leaves  to  be  fo  wide  as  they  are  reprefented  in 
Rheede’s  figure. 

Capfule  obovate,  three-cornered,  opening  at  the 
corners,  but  cohering  at  top  and  bottom,  and  not  fe¬ 
parating  into  valves.  Seeds  ovate-globular,  ftriatec 
longitudinally,  (lightly  pointed  at  both  ends  and  thefe 
dark  brown,  in  other  parts  rufelcent  or  elfe  pale  with 
the  ftreaks  only  rufelcent f. 
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Vahl  describes  a  plant  fent  from  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
Koenig,  which  differs  from  this  in  having  narrower 
Ihorter  leaves,  a  fmooth  ancipital  fcape,  and  three¬ 
toothed  anthers.  It  agrees  with  the  third  fpecies  in 
leaves  and  fcape,  but  differs  in  height.  He  fufpebts 
that  the  petals  are  not  diftindt,  but  cohere  at  bottom, 
not  having  been  able  to  leparate  them  in  his  fpecimens 
without  tearing. 

2.  Native  of  Malabar. 

3.  Leaves  linear,  ftiffifh,  fhorter  by  half  than  the 
fcape.  Scape  not  ftriated,  as  in  the  firft  fpecies,  . 
comprefled  above.  Scales  of  the  head  oblong,  concave, 
with  a  thinner  membranaceous  margin,  emarginate  at 
the  tip  with  a  fomewhat  callous  brownifb  point  in  the 
middle,  but  never  attenuated  as  in  Aublet’s  figure, 
which  is  not  a  good  one  s.  Native  of  South  America. 

4.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it 
was  found  by  Thunberg. 


Y  am.  See  Diojcorea. 

Yarrow.  See  Achillea. 

Yaruma.  S  tt-Cecropia-. 

Ycotli.  See  Cerbera. 

Yellow  Rattle.  See  Rhinanthus. 

Y ellow  Root.  See  Hydrajtis. 

Yellow  Succory.  S  tt  Pier  is. 

Yellow-Weed.  See  Rejeda. 

Yellow-Wort.  See  Chlora . 

Yervamor/\.  See  Bojeaf 
Yew  Tree.  S ce  Taxus. 

Yucca.  (The  Indian  named) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  429.  Reich,  n.  463.  Schreb.  n.  580. 
p.  827.  Gmrtn.  t.  85.  JuJf.  49.  Dill. gen.  5. 
Cordyline  Roy.  lugdb.  22. 

Claff.  6.  1.  Hexandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Coronaria.  Lilia  Juft. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  bell-fhaped,  fix-parted,  cohering  by  the  claws : 

Jegments  ovate,  very  large,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix,  very  fnort,  thicker  above,  reflexed. 
Anthers  very  fmall. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  bluntly  three-fided,  longer  than  the 
ftamens.  Style  none.  Stigma  three-grooved,  obtufe, 
with  bifid  fegments,  pervious. 

Per.  Berry  oblong,  obfcurely  fix-cornered,  flefhy, 
punched  with  a  little  hole  between  the  ftigmas,  fix- 
celled  :  partitions  three  thicker,  and  three  thinner,  and 
membranaceous  diaphragms  forming  ceils  for  each 
feed. 

Seeds  flattifh,  incumbent,  fattened  to  the  inner  angle  of 
each  cell. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cor.  bell-fhaped,  fpreading.  Style  none.  Capf.  threc- 
celled. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Yucca  gloriofa.  Superb  Adam' s  Needle. 

Lin.Jpec.  456.  Reich.  2.  83.  JVilld.  2.  183.  vir. 
cliff.  29.  hort.  cliff'.  130.  upf.  88.  Kniph.  cent.  1. 
n.  ico. 

Y.  foliis  aloes.  Bauh.  pin.  91. 

Y.  indica  fol.  aloes.  Barr.  rar.  70.  t.  1194. 

Yucca  f.  Jucca  peruana.  Ger.  1 359.  emac.  1543, 
Raii  hift.  1201.  Park,  par  ad.  434.  t.  433.  /.  1. 

Y.  nova  gloriofe  elata  &  opinata  planta.  Lob.  adv. 
2.  507. 

Leaves  quite  entire. 

2.  Yucca  aloifoiia.  Aloe-leaved  Adam's  Needle . 

Lin.Jpec.  457.  Reich.  2.  83.  Willd.  2.  184.  vir, 
cliff'.  29.  hort.  cliff'.  130. 


*  Vahl. 


f  Gartner. 


e  Vahl. 


Y.  arbo- 
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Y.  arborefcens,  fol.  rigidioribus  reflis  ferratis.  Dill, 
'elth.  435-  *•  oa3-  /•  4i6. 

Aloe  yucca;  foliis,  caulefcens.  Pluk.  aim.  19.  /.  25 


3- 


4* 


A^americana,  yuccae  foliis  arborefcens.  Comm,  pr<e 

6  4J.  •  t  • 

Leaves  crenulate ftrifl; .  __ 

Yucca  draconis.  Drcoping-leaved  Adam's  Needie. 

Lin.  [pec.  457.  Reich.  2.  84.  2.  184.  or  . 

cliff.  130.  (3.  upj.  88.  Gartn.fruft.  2.  34. 

Y.  draconis  folio  ferrato  reflexo.  Dill.  elth.  437.  f. 

324.  /.  417.  ^/.  42-  67-  l6.* 

Draconi  arbori  affinis  americana.  Bauh.pin. 

Tacori  folia  Draconi  aiboris  fimilia.  Bauh.  hijt.  1. 

1.  4°5- 

Leaves  crenate  nodding. 

Yucca  filamentofa.  Thready  Adam's  Needle . 

I  An.  fpec.  457.  Reich.  2.  84.  JVilld.  2.  184. 
Gron.  virg.  152.  Trew.  Ehret.  t.  37* 

Y.  foliis  filamentofis.  Mor.  biff  2.  419. 

Y.  virginiana,  fol.  per  marginem  apprime  filatis. 

Pluk.  aim.  396. 

Leaves  Jerr ate -thready. 

DESCRIPTIONS, 


1.  This  feldom  rifes  with  a  Idem  above  two  feet 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  high,  which  has  leaves  almoft 
to  the  ground.  Thefe  are  broad,  ftiff,  and  have  the 
appearance  of  thole  of  the  Aloe,  but  are  narrower  3 
they  are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  end  in  a  lharp 
black  fpine.  It  frequently  produces  its  panicles  of 
flowers  from  the  centre  of  the  leaves.  The  flower- 
ftalk  is  three  feet  high,  branching  out  on  every  fide  to 
a  con  fide rable  diftance,  but  the  flowers  are  placed  very 
fparedly  on  the  ftalk,  which  renders  it  lefs  beautiful 
than  the  other  forts.  The  flowers  are  white  within, 
but  each  petal  is  marked  with  a  purple  ftripe  on  the 
outfide  :  they  are  bell-fhaped  and  hang  downward. 
They  appear  in  auguft  and  feptember,  but  are  not 
fucceeded  by  feeds  in  England. 

Native  of  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  North 
America. 

[Firft  cultivated  in  Europe  by  John  Gerarde,  who 
had  it  from  the  Weft  Indies,  “  by  a  fervant  of  a 
“  learned  and  fkilful  Apothecare  of  Excefter,  named 
“  Mailer  Thomas  Edwards'5.” 

Parkinfon  adds,  that  Gerarde  fcept  it  to  his  death, 
but  that  it  perilhed  with  him  who  got  it  from  his 
widow,  intending  to  fend  it  to  his  country  houfe. 
Gerarde  fent  it  to  Robin  at  Paris,  and  Vefpafian  the 
fon  of  old  Robin  fent  it  to  Mailer  John  de  Franque- 
ville,  which  plant  was  flourifhing  in  Parkinfon’s  garden, 
when  he  publifhed  his  Paradifus  in  1629 l. 

Johnfon,  the  editor  of  Gerarde’s  herbal,  fays  that 
he  once  faw  it  in  flower  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wilmot 
at  Bow,  but  never  fince,  though  it  hath  been  kept  for 
fundry  years  in  many  other  gardens  as  with  Mr.  Par¬ 
kinfon  and  Mr.  Tuggy.] 

2.  This  rifes  with  a  thick  tough  flefhy  ftalk,  to  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  having  a  head  or  tuft 
of  the  leaves  at  the  top ;  thefe  are  narrower  and  {lifter 
than  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  and  are  of  a  1  ighter 
green  colour ;  their  edges  are  flightly  ferrate,  and  their 
points  end  in  lharp  thorns.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaves,  and  is  from  two  to  three 
feet  long,  branching  out  into  a  pyramidal  form.  The 
flowers  grow  clofe  on  the  branches,  and  form  a  regular 
fpike ;  they  are  of  a  bright  purple  colour  on  the  out¬ 
fide,  and  white  within,  making  a  fine  appearance. 
They  appear  at  the  fame  time  with  thofe  of  die  former, 
but  not  fo  often;  and  whenever  they  appear  the  head 
decays,  but  one  or  two  young  heads  come  out  from 
the  fide  of  the  ftalk  below  the  old  one. 

[Native  of  South  America.  Cultivated  1696,  in 
the  Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court k.] 

3.  Stalks  three  or  four  feet  high.  Leaves  narrow, 
dark  green,  hanging  down,  ferrate,  and  ending  in 
acute  fpines. 

[The  plant  which  flowered  in  auguft  1729  at  Ham¬ 
burgh  in  the  garden  of  Jo.  Henr.  de  Sprekelfen,  at 


Gerarde’s  herbal,  p.  1359.  1  Park.  par.  p.  434. 

k  Wort.  kenr. 
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twenty  years  of  age,  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the 
flower-ftem  two  feet  and  a  half.  The  flowers  pendu¬ 
lous,  milk-white,  with  a  llrong  unpleafant  fmell,  about 
150  In  a  thyrfe.  Seed  velfel  three-celled.  Seeds 
horny,  wrinkled,  blackifh  when  ripe. 

The  plants  cultivated  in  the  Eltham  garden  in  1732 
were  about  three  feet  high,  and  had  longer,  narrower, 
and  more  tender  leaves  than  the  lecond  fpecies,  bend¬ 
ing  downwards  from  about  the  middle,  fhining,  darker 
o-reen,  lefs  concave,  terminating  in  a  longer  ftenderer 
fpine,  about  an  inch  wide,  and  two  feet  or  more  in 
length  l. 

Gsertner  defcribes  the  fruit  as  a  flefhy  oblong  berry, 
contracted  at  the  top,  with  a  narrow  aperture  between 
the  feflile  ftigmas,  obfcurely  fix-cornered,  and  fix- 
celled  :  cuticle  very  thin,  not  feparating :  pulp  firm  of 
a  dark  dufky  blood-red  colour  :  three  of  the  partitions 
thicker  and  three  thinner;  all  longitudinal:  between 
thefe  are  tranfverfe,  membranaceous,  very  thin,  white 
diaphragms,  forming  partial  cells  for  each  of  the  feeds. 
Receptacle  none,  except  the  central  angle  of  the  cells, 
to  which  the  feeds  are  fattened  horizontally  in  a  Angle 
longitudinal  row.  Seeds  numerous,  fpherically  trian¬ 
gular,  flattifh  on  both  fides,  dark  but  not  fhining.] 
Native  of  South  Carolina:  whence  Mr.  Miller  fays 
that  he  received  the  feeds  by  the  title  of  Oil-feed. 

4.  The  ftalk  and  leaves  are  like  thofe  of  the  firft: 
fort,  but  the  leaves  are  obtufe,  and  have  no  fpines  at 
their  ends.  The  flower-ftalk  rifes  five  or  fix  feet 
high,  and  is  generally  covered  with  flowers  mod  of  its 
length.  The  flowers  are  larger  and  whiter  than  thofe 
of  the  other  fpecies,  and  fit  clofe  to  the  ftalk.  From 
the  fide  of  the  leaves  come  out  long  threads  which 
hang  down. 

[Morifon  obferved  thfee-fided,  three-celled  capfules, 
in  the  garden  of  George  Crook  at  Waterftock,  fix 
miles  from  Oxford,  in  1675:  and  adds  that  William 
Walker  had  pofleffed  abundance  of  the  plants  for  many 
years,  in  his  fuburban  garden  in  the  village  of  St. 
James,  but  that  he  never  faw  it  flowering  with  him.] 
Native  of  Virginia. 

PROPAGATION  ANb  CULTURE. 

A- 

All  thefe  plants  are  either  propagated  by  feed,  when 
obtained  from  abroad,  or  elfe  from  offsets  or  heads 
taken  from  the  old  plants,  after  the  manner  of  Aloes. 

When  they  are  raifed  from  feeds,  they  fhould  be  fown 
in  pots  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and  plunged  into 
a  moderate  hot-bed,  where  the  plants  will  come  up  in 
five  or  fix  weeks  after ;  and  when  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  high,  they  ftiould  be  tranfplanted  each  into  a 
feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  frefh  earth,  and 
plunged  into  a  hot-bed,  where  the  plants  fhould  have 
air  and  water  in  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  feafon, 
and  the  bed  wherein  they  are  placed. 

In  July  they  fhould  be  inured  by  degrees  to  bear  the 
open  air,  into  which  they  muft  be  removed,  to  harden 
them  before  winter,  placing  them  in  a  well  fheltered 
flotation,  where  they  may  remain  until  the  beginning 
of  October,  when  they  muft  be  removed  into  the 
green-houfe,  where  they  may  be  ranged  amongft: 
the  hardier  fort  of  Aloes,  and  fhould  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  as  hath  been  already  directed  for 
them ;  to  which  the  reader  is  defired  to  turn,  for  fur¬ 
ther  inftrutions. 

When  thefe  plants  have  acquired  ftrength,  thofe  of 
the  common  fort,  and  alfo  the  threaded,  may  be  af¬ 
terwards  turned  out  into  a  warm  border,  where  they 
will  endure  the  cold  of  our  ordinary  winters  very  well, 
but  the  other  forts  muft  be  kept  in  pots,  that  they 
may  be  lheltered  in  winter ;  and  if  they  are  treated  in 
the  fame  way  as  the  large  American  Aloe,  they  will 
do  very  well. 

The  offsets  taken  from  the  old  plants  fhould  be  laid 
in  a  dry  place,  for  a  week  or  ten  days  before  they 
are  planted,  that  their  wounds  may  heal,  otherwife 
they  will  be  fubjet  to  rot  with  moifture. 

As  the  fecond  and  third  forts  do  not  put  out  offsets 
fo  plentifully  as  the  firft  and  fourth,  fo  in  order  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them,  the  heads  of  the  plants  may  be  cut  off 
in  June  j  and  after  the  wounded  part  is  dry,  the  heads 

t  Dill.  elth. 
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may  be  planted,  which  will  foon  take  roof,  pfcvided 
the  pots  are  plunged  into  a  moderate  hot-bed;  and 
this  cutting  off  the  heads  will  occafion  the  ftems  to 
put  out  luckers,  which  they  feldom  do  without  until 
they  flower ;  fo  that  by  this  method,  the  plants  may 
be  obtained  in  plenty.  * 


Z. 


[Zacintha.  See  Lapfana . 

Zadirach.  See  Melia . 

Zalcia.  See  Trianthema. 

Zaluzianskia.  See  Marfilea. 

Zamia. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1286.  Schreb.  n.  1700 .  Juppl. 
68.  Gartn.  t.  3.  Jujf.  16. 

Gaff.  25.  1.  Appendix  Palms.  (Dioecia  Polyandria.) 
Nat.  Order  of  Palma.  Fiiices  Juff.  &c. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Ament  ftrobile-lhaped,  ovate,  obtule.  Scales  ho¬ 
rizontal,  peltate,  obovate,  very  blunt,  one-flowered, 
thickened  at  the  top,  permanent. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  none.  Anthers  fubglobular,  cluttered, 
accumulated  in  the  lower  furface  of  the  fcales,  feffile, 
two-valved,  opening  above  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 
Pollen  farinaceous. 

*  Female. 

Cal.  Ament  ftrobile-lhaped,  larger,  ovate,  imbricate. 
Scales  pedicelled,  peltate,  angular,  finally  diftant,  per-  • 
manent. 

Cor.  none. 

Pist.  Germs  two,  irregular,  angular,  inferred  into  the 
margin  under  the  pelta  of  the  fcales,  foiitary  on  each 
fide,  nodding.  Style  none.  Stigma  obtufe,  obfcurely 
cloven  at  the  fide. 

Per.  Berries  to  each  fcale  two,  ovate,  barked  at  the 
bafe,  flelhy,  one-celled. 

Seed  one  in  each  berry,  ovate. 

Obs.  Concerning  the  anthers  and  pollen  conjult  Jacquin 
coll,  auftr.  3.  264.  This  and  Cyc as  were  referred ,  both 
by  the  elder  and  younger  Linneus  to  the  Fiiices  5. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Ament  ftrobile-lhaped,  leaks  covered  with  pollen 
underneath. 

Fem.  Ament,  ftrobile-lhaped,  with  fcales  at  each  margin. 
Berry  foiitary. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Zamia  furfuracea.  Broad-leaved  Zamia. 

Lin.  fil.  Ait.  kew.  3.  477.] 

Palma  americana,  &c.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  103./.  2.  and 
309./.  5.  Herm.  par.  t.  210. 

P.  fruftu  clavato  polypyreno.  Mill.  did.  n.  9. 
Palmifolia  femina.  Trexv.  Ehret.  5.  t.  26. 

[. Leaflets  wedge-Jhaped  Jlraight  very  Jmocth  from  the' 
middle  to  the  tip  ferrate  feurfy  underneath ,  Jlipe  fpiny. ! 

2.  Zamia  integrifolia.  Dwarf  Zamia. 

Linn.  fil.  Ait.  kew.  3.  478. 

Z.  pumila.  Lin.  fpec.  1659.  ( encl.  fynonymis. ) 

Leaflets  mofily  quite  entire  bluntijh  awnlefs  Jlraight 
Jhining ,  Jlipe  unarmed. 

3.  Zamia  debilis.  Long-leaved  Zamia. 

Linn.  fil.  Ait.  kew.  3.  478. 

Palma  pruniiera  humilis,  See.  Comm.  hort.  1.  in. 
t.  58. 

.  Leaflets  linear  awnlefs  ferrulate  at  the  tip  from  fpreading 
recurved  longer  than  the,  channelled  rachis,  Jlipe  three- 
Jided  compreffed  unarmed. 
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4*  Zamia  pungens.  Idee  die  Zamia. 

Linn.  fil.  Ait.  kew.  3.  478. 

Palma  fobolifera,  See.  Till.  pif.  129.  /.  45. 

Leaflets  awl-fhaped  fpreading  flrid  rigid  mucronale ,  the 
outer  margin  of  the  bafe  rounded ,  Jlipe  rcundijh  un~ 
armed. 

5.  Zamia  Cycadis.  Narrow-leaved  Zamia. 

Lin.  fy ft.  926.  fuppl.  443 .  Ait.  kew.  3 .  47  S . 

Z.  caffra  (villofa.)  Gdrrtn.  fruSl.  1.  15.- 
Cycas  caffra.  Thunb.  in  ncv.  aft.  upf.  2.  283.  t.  3. 

«.  with  one-fpined  leaves.  Entire  narrow-leaved 
Zamia. 

p.  with  leaves  two  or  three-fpined  at  the  end.  Trifid 
narrow -leaved  Zamia. 

Leaflets  oblique  linear-lanceolate  awl-Jhaped  hairy  curved 
one  two  or  three-fpined  at  the  tip ,  flips  unarmed .] 

Descriptions,  Sftc. 

1.  Stem  thick,  feldom  riling  more  than  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  come  out  round  the  upper  part  of 
the  Item  upon  footftalks  eighteen  inches  Ions' ;  they 
are  pinnate,  the  leaflets  about  five  inches  in  length, 
and  an  inch  and  half  in  breadth  in  the  middle,  drawing 
to  a  point  at  both  ends ;  they  are  ftiff,  fmooth,  and 
entire  except  a  few  fmall  indentures  at  their  points, 
are  placed  alternately,  and  are  of  a  pale  green  colour; 
there  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  thefe  leaflets  ranged 
along  the  midrib.  The  fruit  riles  up  from  the  fide  of 
the  Item  upon  a  fhorc  thick  fbotftalk,  Handing  upright, 
and  fhaped  like  a  club,  having  many  red  feeds  about 
the  fizc  of  large  peafe,  placed  in  feparate  cells  round 
the  central  footftalk,  to  which  they  adhere.  All  the 
plants  which  have  flowered  in  England  had  male 
flowers  only. 

It  was  difeovered  by  Dr.  Houftoun  in  the  farids  near 
Old  Vera  Cruz  in  America.  The  firfc  time  he  faw  it 
growing  the  plants  were  in  full  leaf,  but  on  his  return 
three  months  after,  the  fruit  was  ripe,  and  ail  the 
leaves  were  fallen  elf.  He  obferved  the  fame  in  the 
following  feafon. 

[It  appears  from  Plukenet,  that  it  was  cultivated 
in  1691,  in  the  P_oyal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court”. 

2.  The  ipadix  is  divided  into  florets  after  the  manner 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Cyprefs n. 

Native  of  Eaft  Florida.  Introduced  in  1768  by 
John  Ellis,  Efq.  0 

3.  Native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  Introduced  in  1777 
by  Meftfs.  Kennedy  and  Lee. 

4.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced 
in  1775,  by  Mr.  Francis  Maflbn  ?. 

5.  Stem  five  lied  out  like  a  bulb  above  ground,  to- 
mentofe,  imbricate.  Leaves  pinnate,  radical  or  on  the 
bulb,  very  like  thole  of  Cycas,  but  not  in  a  ring,  nor 
with  the  lower  pumas  fpinefeent.  The  male  flowers 
as  in  Cycas  circinalis,  but  the  females  are  like  the 
males,  and  under  each  fcale  there  are  two  berries,  as  in 
the  fecond  fpeciesh 

The  fruit  is  cvate-oblong,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
peduncled.  Scales  peltate,  on  long  petioles,  the  pe¬ 
tiole  widening  outwards,  three-fided :  pelts  rhomboi- 
dal,  acuminate  both  ways,  fuberous-coriaceous,  on  the 
outfide  rugged,  wrinkled,  brown,  within  next  the 
petiole  marked  on  both  fides  with  a  round  pale,  area, 
and  augmented  near  the  end  with  a  lamella  turned 
inwards.  The  two  berries  under  each  pelta  ovate  very 
obfcurely  three-cornered,  flefhy,  fmooth,  one-celled : 
cuticle  thin,  in  the  old  fruit  pale  itraw-coloured :  pulp 
foft,  fungous,  moderately  thick.  Seed  large,  ovate- 
globular,  inverted,  having  a  knob  at  the  end,  pale  r. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Introduced  bv 
Mr.  Francis  Maffon  in  1775  s. 

ZANNICHELLIA.  (So  named  by  Micheli,  in  honour  cf 
Giov.  Jeronymo  Zannichdiiy  an  Apothecary  at  Venice. 
Author  of  Laboratorium  Zannichellianum  Chymicum, 
1701.  Svo. — De  Ferro  ejuiquc  nivis  prsparatione, 
1713.  Svo. —  De  Myriophyllo  pelagico,  1714.  Svo. 
— De  Lithographia  duorum  montium  Veronenfium, 
1721.  8vo. — De  quodatn  Inkcco  aquatiii,  1727. 
Svo. 

m  Hort.  kew.  3  Linn  free.-  °  Kort.  kew. 

p  Hort.  kew.  ?  Linn,  fuppl.  *  1  Gsrtaer.  1  Kcrt.  kew, 
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_ Rufco,  1727.  8vo. — Opufcula  Botamca,  1730. 
—Hiftoria  Plantarum  Venetarum,  1735.  He  travelled 
with  Micheli  along  the  pores  of  the  Adriatic ,  and  was 
particularly  verfed  in  marine  pants  and  animals .) 

¥  Lin.  gen.  n.  1034.  Reich,  n.  1124.  SchreF  n. 
1391.  Mich.  t.  34.  G#rtn.  t.  19.  Mill-  tlluftr. 

77*  7UI-  l9‘  f  _  Ado. 

Algo  ides.  Vaill.  adt.  gall  171 9-  *•  I*4  V 
nogeton.  Pont.  anth.  Grammifolia.  Hill  gen.  169. 
ClaiT.  21.  i.  Monoecia  Monandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Inundate.  Naiades  •  Julf. 

generic  character. 

*  Male  Flower. 

Cal.  none. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filament  one,  Ample,  long,  erect. 

Anthers  fagittate,  (ovate)  ereft. 

*  Female  next  the  male  flower. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  ventricofe,  three-toothed. 

Cor.  none.  . 

Pist.  Germs  four  to  eight,  horned,  converging.  Styles 
as  many,  Ample,  fpreading  a  little.  Stigmas  ov4tc, 

flat,  lpreading  outwards. 

Per.  Capfules  as  many,  fubfalcate,  from  eredt-fpreading, 
beaked  with  a  reclining  ftyle,  tubercled  at  the  back, 
crufty-coriaceous,  comprefled,  one-celled,  valvelefs. 
Seeds  folitary,  oblong,  gibbous  on  one  fide. 

*  Male  flowers  folitary,  mattered. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  with  the  mouth  obliqua,  fharp 

behind,  quite  entire. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none. 

Fem.  Cal.  one-leafed.  Cor.  none.  Germs  four  or 
more.  Seeds  as  many,  pedicelled.  Stigmas  peltate. 

SPECIES. 

l.*Zannichellia  paluftris.  Homed  Pondweed. 

Lin.  pec.  1375’  Id  ft'  Reich.  4.  88.^.  lapp. 

n.  321.  Juec.  n.  824.  hort.  cliff.  437.  Mich.  gen. 
71.  t.  34.  /•  1.  Gartn.  frudl.  1.  77.  Hudf. 
angl  397.  Wither,  arr.  ed.  3.  6.  Smith  brit. 
955.  Hull.  202.  Relh.  cant.  ed.  2.  n.  Sibth. 
exon  n.  5.  FI.  dan.  t.  67.  Hall.-helv.  n.  1604. 
Pollich  pal.  n.  8  66.  Villars  dauph.  2.  5.  Allion. 
pedem.n.  2108.  Gron.virg.  143-  Mill.  illufir. 
t.  77. 

Graminifolia.  Dill,  gff  app.  168. 

Algoides  vulgaris.  V dill.  all.  1719*  P*  15*  ^ •  1  • 

f.  1.  .  . 

Potamogeton  capillaceum,  capitulis  ad  alas  trifidis. 

Bauh.  pin.  193.  prodr.  101.  _ 

Potamogeito  Amilis  graminifolia  ramofa,  ad  genicula 
polyceratos.  Pluk.  phyt.  t.  102,  f  J. 

Aponogeton  aquaticum  graminifolium,  ftaminibus  An 
gularibus.  Raii  Jyn.  135.  Petiv.  brit.  t.  6.  f  2. 
Potamogit.  aflinis  graminifolia  aquatica.  Raii.  hift.  190. 

description,  &c. 

1.  Root  annual,  fibrous,  very,  (lender.  It  has  the 
habit  of  a  Potamogeiton,  (lender  and  much  branched, 
the  Hem  leafy  and  fmooth.  Leaves  fomewhat  whorled, 
growing  two,  three,  or  four  out  of  the  fame  fheathing 
Itipule,  linear,  quite  entire,  acute,  grafs-like.  Bradte 
axillary,  tubular,  membranaceous.  Flowers  two  to¬ 
gether  within  each  bradte,  one  male,  the  other  female. 
Stamen  at  the  bafe  of  the  pedicel  of  the  female  flower, 
capillary,  very  long :  anther  yellow,  four-celled. 
Female  flower  pedicelled,  with  a  bell-fhaped  calyx, 
unequally  toothed  at  the  mouth.  Germs  four  or  five, 
pedicelled,  oblong,  comprefled,  for  the  molt  part 
toothed  or  corrugated  on  the  outfide.  Styles  Ihort. 
Stigmas  large,  ovate,  peltate,  quite  entire  or  fcarcely 
repand  at  the  edge,  by  no  means  toothed.  Seeds  of 
the  fame  form  with  the  germs:  fomewhat  comprefled, 
■with  a  dentated  ridge  on  each  fide,  and  an  awl-fhaped 
termination,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a  bird’; 
,  Ciaw  u-  Gaertner  fays  that  the  capfules  are  from  four 
to  eight,  lhaped  as  defcribed  in  the  generic  chara&er; 

4  brit.  and  Woo dw.  Mfs. 
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with  one  feed  in  each,  the  fhape  and  flze  of  the  cavity 
of  the  capfule,  and  pale -coloured. 

Native  of  Europe  and  Virginia;  flowering  in  june 
and  July.  Ditches  and  ftagnant  waters,  near  Pancras 
church;  Bungay  in  Suffolk,  Cherry-Hinton,  &c. 
Cambridgelhire ;  between  Headington  and  the  Wick 
in  Oxfordshire,  &c. 

Dr.  Smith  thinks  that  the  plant  figured  by  Micheli, 
t.  74.  /.  2.  may  be  a  different  fpecies,  not  found, 
as  far  as  he  knows,  in  England. 

In  Withering  this  is  referred  to  as  our  common  fort; 
and  a  defcription  by  Dr.  Stokes  is  referred  to  Micheli’s 

f  _ Dr.  Stokes  obferves,  that  the  uncommon 

breadth  of  the  fummits  (ftigmas)  is  the  mod  remark¬ 
able  peculiarity  of  this  plant;  and  whether  they  float 
upon  the  furface  of  the  water,  or  are  funk  beneath 
it,  they  are  equally  calculated  to  receive  the  pollen, 
from  the  anthers  which  (land  above  them. 
(ZANONIA.  {So  named  by  Linneus ,  in  memory  of 
Giacomo  Zanoni ,  prefect  of  the  botanic  garden  at  Bologna . 
Author  of  Iftoria  Plantarum.  Bol.  1615.  fol.  Edited 
in  latin  by  Monti ,  1742.  He  died  in  1682,  aged  67.) 
Lin.  gen.  n.  11  17.  Reich,  n.  1222.  Schreb.  n. 
1524.  Juff.  397. 

Gaff.  22.  5.  Dioecia  Pentandna. 

Nat.  Order  of  Cucurbitace #  Juff. 

generic  character. 

*  Male. 

Cal.  Perianth  three-leaved:  leaflets  ovate,  fpreading, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  five-parted,  fpreading:  fegments  acu¬ 
minate,  bent  in,  equal. 

Stam.  Filaments  five,  fpreading,  length  of  the  calyx. 
Anthers  Ample. 

*  Female  on  a  diftindt  plant. 

Cal.  Perianth  as  in  the  male,  placed  on  the  germ. 

Cor.  as  in  the  male. 

Pist.  Germ  oblong,  inferior.  Styles  three,  fpreading, 
conical,  bent  back,  permanent.  Stigmas  bifid,  curled. 
Per.  Berry  long,  very  large,  truncate,  attenuated  at  the 
bafe,  furrounded  with  a  curled  future  towards  the  top, 
three-celled. 

Seeds  two  in  each  cell,  oblong-round,  flat  in  the  centre 
of  a  lanceolate  fcale. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  three-leaved.  Cor.  five-parted. 

Fem.  Styles  three.  '  Berry  three-ceiled,  inferior.  Seeds 
two  in  each  cell. 


species. 

r.  Zanonia  indica. 

Lin.  fpec.  ia.57.  Reich.  2.  252. 

Penar-valli.  Rheed.  mol.  8.  31.  t.  47,  48.  fem.  31.  /.  49. 

male.  > 

^Native  of  Malabar. 

Zanonia.  See  Commelina. 

Zanthorkiza.  See  Xanthorhiza. 

Zanthoxylum.  See  Xanthoxylum. 

Zapota  and  Zapotilla.  See  Achras. 

Zatarhendi.  See  Origanum  agyptiacum. ] 

Zea  {of  Pliny:  of  Diofcorides.  Derivation  unknown.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1042.  Reich,  n.  1133.  Schreb.  n. 
1403.  Juff.  33.  Mays  Tournef.  t.  303—305. 
G#rtn.  t.  1. 

Claff  21.3.  Monoecia  Triandria. 

Nat.  Order  of  Gramina.  Gr amine#  Juff.  Graffes. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  difpofed  in  diftindl  loofe  fpikes. 
Cal.  Glume  two-flowered,  two-valved :  valves  ovate- 
oblong,  ventricofe,  awnlefs,  acuminate ;  outer  a  little 
longer. 

Cor.  Glume  two-valved:  valves  oblong,  awnlefs  aim  all 
the  length  of  the  calyx ;  outer  ventricofe  obtufe ; 
inner  two-toothed  at  the  tip. 

NeElary  two-leaved:  leaflets  flelhv,  wider  above,  trun¬ 
cate,  grooved  at  the  top,  very  Ihort. 

Stam.  Filaments  three,  capillary.  Anthers  fubprifmatic, 
bifid,  opening  at  the  top. 

*  Females  in  a  very  clofe  fpike  below  the  males, 
on  the  lame  plant,  covered  with  leaves. 

Cal.  Glume  one-flowered,  two-valved,  permanent: 

valves 
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valves  roundifh,  thick,  membranaceous  at  the  edge, 
ciliate  ;  outer  thicker. 

Cor.  Glume  four-valved :  valves  unequal,  membrana¬ 
ceous,  hyaline,  wide,  lliort,  permanent. 

Pist.  Germ  very  (mail.  Style  filiform,  longeft  of  all, 
pendulous.  Stigma  fimple,  pubefcent  towards  the  tip. 

Per.  none.  Common  Receptacle  very  large,  long,  five- 
cornered,  marked  with  five  rows  of  tranfverle  exca¬ 
vations,  in  each  of  which  two  fruits  are  immerfed,  fur- 
rounded  with  their  proper  calyx,  and  corolla. 

Seeds  folitary,  roundifh,  angular  at  the  bale,  compreffed, 
ionger  than  the  glumes,  pedicelled. 

Obs.  Of  the  four  valves  of  the  female  corolla  two  feem  to 
have  a  barren  flower. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Males  in  diftindt  fpikes.  Cal.  Glume  two-flowered, 
awnlefs.  Cor.  Glume  two-flowered,  awnlefs.  _ 

Fem.  Cal.  Glume  one-flowered,  two-valved.  Cor.  Glume 
four-valved.  Style  one,  filiform,  pendulous.  Seeds 
folitary,  immerfed  in  an  oblong  receptacle. 

SPECIES. 

i.  Zea  Mays.  Indian  Corn  or  Maize. 

Lin.  Jpec.  137 8.  Reich.  4.  97.  hort.  cliff.  437.  upf. 
281.  Villars  dauph.  2.  180.  Desfont.  Atlant.  2. 
334 .  Thunb.  jap.  37.  Lour,  cochinch.  550.  ed. 
lid  lid.  672. 

Mays  Zea.  G<ertn.  fruit.  1.  6. 

Triticum  indicum.  Bauh.hift.  Raiihift.  1249. 
Frumentum  indicum  Mays  didtum.  Bauh.  pin.  25. 

theat.  490 — 499.  Camer.  epit.  186. 

F.  turcicum  &  indicum.  Ger.  7  c,  76.  f.  1 — 8 .emac. 

81,  82.  t.  1  —  6. 

F.  turcicum.  Dod.  pempt.  509.  Mor.  hift.f.  8.  /.  13. 

/•G  2,  3. 

Turcicum  frumentum.  Fuchf.  hifl.  826. 

Milium  indicum  maximum  Mays  didlum,  f  Frumen¬ 
tum  Indicum.  Park. 

«.  Zea  americana.  Mill.  dill.  n.  1. 

Mays  granis  aureis.  Tournef.  infl.  531. 

1 3 .  Zea  alba.  Mill.  dill.  n.  2. 

Mays  granis  albicantibus.  Tournef.  infl.  531. 

y.  Zea  vulgaris.  Mill.  dill.  n.  3. 

Mays  fpica  aurea  &  alba.  Tournef.  infl.  531. 

DESCRIPTION,  IFc. 

The  firft  of  thefe  grows  naturally  in  the  iflands  of 
the  W  eft  Indies ;  and  has  a  very  large  ftrong  ftalk, 
rifing  the  height  of  about  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
leaves  are  long,  broad,  hang  downward,  and  have  a 
broad  white  midrib.  ■  The  male  flowers  come  out  in 
branching  fpikes  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks ;  thefe 
are  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  The  female  flowers  come 
out  from  the  bottom  of  the  leaves  on  the  fide  of  the 
ftalk ;  they  are  difpofed  in  a  clofe  long  thick  fpike, 
and  are  covered  clofely  with  thin  fpathes  or  fheaths  ; 
out  of  the  end  of  thefe  covers  hangs  a  lmall  long  bunch 
of  threads.  When  the  feeds  are  ripe,  the  fpikes  or 
ears  are  nine  or  ten  inches  long,  and  fometimes  a  foot; 
but  thefe  rarely  ripen  in  England. 

Mr.  Miller  fays  he  has  not  feen  any  variety  of 
colours  in  this,  but  that  it  is  very  probable  there  are 
the  fame  varieties  in  the  grain  as  in  the  others.  This 
being  lefs  common  in  Europe,  we  are  not  fo  well 
acquainted  with  it. 

The  fecond  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal.  The  ftalks  are  more  (lender,  and  feldom  more 
than  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  narrower, 
and  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  their  tops 
hang  downwards.  The  fpikes  of  male  flowers  are 
fhorter,  and  the  ears  of  grain  are  fienderer,  and  not 
more  than  fix  or  feven  inches  long.  The  grain  does 
not  come  to  maturity  in  England,  unlefs  the  feafon 
prove  very  warm,  and  it  is  fown  early  in  a  warm  foil 
and  fituation. 

The  third  is  cultivated  in  North  America  and  Ger¬ 
many.  The  ftalks  are  (lender,  and  feldom  rife  more 
than  four  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  (horter  and  nar¬ 
rower  than  either  of  the  former;  they  are  hollowed 
like  the  keel  of  a  boat,  and  their  tops  hang  down. 
The  fpikes  of  male  flowers  are  fhort,  and  the  ears  of 
grain  are  feldom  more  than  five  or  fix  inches  long. 
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This  ripens  its  grain  perfedly  well  in  England,  in  as 
little  time  as  Barley. 

There  are  feveral  varieties  of  the  two  laft,  differing 
in  the  colour  of  the  grain.  The  mod:  common  colour 
is  a  yellowifh  white  ;  but  there  are  fome  with  deep 
yellow,  others  with  purple,  and  fome  with  blue  grains; 
and  when  the  different  colours  are  planted  near  each 
other,  the  farina  will  mix,  and  the  ears  will  have  grains 
of  feveral  colours  intermixed  on  the  fame  fpike  ;  but 
when  the  grains  of  the  different  varieties  are  planted 
at  a  proper  diftance  from  each  other,  the  produce  will 
be  the  fame  with' the  grains  which  were  fown.  From 
long  experience,  fays  Mr.  Miller,  I  can  affirm,  that 
thefe  three  are  different,  and  do  not  alter  by  culture. 

Maize  is  feldom  cultivated  in  England  for  u(e ;  but 
in  Italy,  Germany,  and  North  America  it  is  the  food 
of  the  poor  inhabitants. 

[We  may  add  the  South  of  France,  Barbary,  China, 
Cochinchina  and  Japan.  It  is  much  cultivated  in 
the  Weft  Indies:  in  Jamaica  in  all  parts,  among  the 
young  canes.  The  grain  is  reckoned  a  wholefome 
hearty  food,  and  is  much  ufed  by  the  negroes,  who 
make  it  into  various  mefies.  It  is  there  given  to  horfes, 
and  is  the  principal  fupport  of  poultry  and  fmall  (lock, 
of  which  the  people  raife  great  quantities  h 

Mr.  Miller  thinks  that  Maize  might  be  cultivated  in 
England  to  advantage.  But  it  can  fcarcely  be  expedted 
to  be  grown  here  for  the  grain,  except  in  favourable 
feafons,  and  warm  foils  and  fituations.  Yet  as  a  fodder 
it  might  be  of  confiderable  fervice,  if  it  were  cut 
when  juft  opening  into  ear,  and  given  frefti  to  the  cattle 
every  day. 

This  plant  is  an  annual;  native  of  America;  and 
was  cultivated  here  in  \  562.  As  appears  from  Turner’s 
herbal,  part  2.  fol.  58“.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

In  North  America  it  is  treated  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  They  firft  dig  the  ground  well  in  the  fpring, 
and  having  made  it  level,  they  draw  a  line  crofs  the 
whole  piece ;  then  they  raife  little  hills  at  about  three 
or  four  feet  diftance,  into  each  of  which  they  put  two 
or  three  good  feeds,  covering  them  about  an  inch 
thick  with  earth.  The  rows  are  four  feet  allmder, 
and  the  hills  three  or  four  feet  diftant  from  each  other. 
Six  quarts  of  feed  is  allowed  to  an  acre,  which,  if 
the  foil  be  good,  will  produce  fifty  bufhels  of  corn. 

There  is  nothing  more  obferved  in  the  culture  of  this 
grain,  but  only  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds,  by  fre¬ 
quent  hoeing  the  ground;  and  when  the  ftems  are 
advanced,  to  draw  the  earth  up  in  a  hill  about  each 
plant,  which,  if  done,  will  greatly  ftrengthen  them, 
and  preferve  the  ground  about  their  roots  moift  for  a 
confiderable  time. 

When  the  Corn  is  ripe  they  cut  off  the  ftalks  clofe 
to  the  ground,  and  after  having  gathered  the  fpikes 
of  grain,  they  fpread  the  ftalks  in  the  fun  to  harden 
and  dry,  which  they  afterward  ufe  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Reeds  in  England  for  making  fences,  covering 
(heds,  &c.  for  which  purpofe  they  are  very  ufeful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  warm  countries;  and  when  there  is 
a  fcarcity  of  forage,  they  feed  their  cattle  with  them 
green,  as  faft  as  the  Corn  is  gathered  off'. 

The  Corn  is  ground  to  flour,  and  the  pooreft  fort  of 
people  in  America,  and  alfo  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
make  their  bread  of  this  flour ;  and  in  many  of  the 
warmer  countries,  the  inhabitants  roaft  the  whole 
fpikes,  and  drefs  them  many  different  ways,  making 
feveral  diffies  of  them ;  but  this  grain  feldom  agrees  with 
thofe  who  have  not  been  accuftomed  to  eat  it ;  howe¬ 
ver,  in  times,  of  fcarcity  of  other  grain,  this  would  be 
a  better  fubftitute  for  the  poor  than  Bean  flour,  or 
other  forts,  which  have  been  ufed  in  England;  and  at 
all  times  will  be  found  a  hearty  food  for  cattle,  hogs, 
and  poultry ;  fo  that  in  light  fandv  lands,  where  Beans 
fucceed  not  well,  this  grain  may  be  cultivated  to  anfwer 
both  purpofes  to  advantage. 

If  this  grain  is  cultivated  by  the  horfe-hoeing  huf- 
banury,  it  may  be  done  at  lefs  expenle  than  in  any 
other  method;  for  this  is  one  of  the  plants  which  is 

1  Brown,  jam.  335.  u  Hort.  kew. 
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fnore  particularly  adapted  to  this  hufbandry ;  therefore 
I  fliall  here  give  an  account  of  the  method  in  which  it 
has  been  cultivated  by  the  horfe-hoe,  and  has  fucceeded 
beyond  expedition. 

"The  land  was  very  light  and  landy,  and  far  from 
being  rich;  this  was  ploughed  deep  before  winter, 
and  laid  up  in  high  ridges  till  the  fpring,  when  it  was 
well  harrowed  to  break  it  fine,  and  the  beginning  of 
april  the  ground  was  again  ploughed,  laid  level,  and 
well  harrowed  to  make  the  furface  imooth ;  then 
the  feeds  were  Town  in  drills,  which  were  made 
four  feet  afunder,  into  which  the  feeds  were  drop¬ 
ped  at  about  a  foot  diftance.  When  the  plants  were 
come  up  three  inches  high,  where  any  of  them  were 
too  clofe,  they  were  cut  up  with  a  hand  hoe,  and  the 
intervals  between  the  rows  were  ploughed  fhallow,  to 
deftroy  the  young  weeds.  But  when  the  ftems  were 
advanced,  the  ground  in  the  intervals  was  ploughed 
deeper,  and  the  earth  laid  up  to  the  plants  on  both 
Tides ;  and  when  the  weeds  began  to  grow  again,  the 
ground  was  a  third  time  ploughed  to  deftroy  them ; 
this  kept  the  ground  pretty  clean  from  weeds  till  the 
grain  was  ripe,  as  the  feafon  was  not  wet,  but  other- 
wife  it  would  have  required  a  fourth  ploughing  to  an- 
fwer  this  purpofe.  The  ftalks  of  thefe  plants  pro¬ 
duced  from  three  to  fix  fpikes  of  grain  each,  which 
was  a  great  increafe. 

The  time  for  fo wing  this  Corn,  is  about  the  fame 
as  for  Barley ;  in  light  warm  land  it  may  be  fown  the 
latter  end  of  march  or  the  beginning  of  april,  but  in 
cold  ground,  the  middle  or  end  of  april  will  be  early 
enough,  for  the  grain  is  fubjefit  to  rot  in  cold  land, 
efpecially  if  the  feafon  proves  wet.  When  the  large  forts 
are  planted  in  a  garden  for  curiofity,  their  feeds  fhould 
be  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  the  beginning  of 
march;  and  when  the  plants  are  fit  to  remove,  they 
fhould  be  tranfplanted  on  another  moderate  hot-bed 
to  bring  them  forward;  but  they  mult  not  be  kept 
too  clofely  covered,  for  that  will  draw  them  up  weak ; 
therefore,  when  the  weather  is  mild,  they  fhould  be 
inured  to  bear  the  open  air ;  and  the  beginning  of  may 
they  fhould  be  taken  up  with  balls  of  earth  to  their 
roots,  and  tranfplanted  into  a  warm  border  at  three  or 
four  feet  diftance,  carefully  watering  them  if  the  wea¬ 
ther  proves  dry,  until  they  have  taken  new  root,  after 
which  they  will  require  no  other  care  but  to  keep 
them  clean  from  weeds.  If  the  feafon  fhould  prove 
warm,  thefe  plant*  will  ripen  their  grain  in  the 
autumn. 

[Zea.  See  Triticum  Spelt  a. 

Zedoaria.  See  K<e?npferia. 

Zeocriton.  ''■See  Hordeum. 

Zeophthalmwm.  See  Dolichos  urens. 

Zerumbet.  See  Amomum. 

Zeugites.  See  Apluda. 

Zia-Raek..  See  AJclepias  gigantea. 

ZIERIA.  (So  named  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  memory  of  John 
-  Zier,  fellow  of  the  Linnean  fociety ,  an  indefatigable  bo- 
tanift. ) 

Linn.  Tranf.  4.  217. 

Oaff.  4.  1.  Tetrandria  Monogynia,  near  Fagara. 

Nat.  Order  of  Rutacea;  Juff. 


essential  character. 

Cal.  four-parted.  Pet.  four.  St  am.  fmooth,  placed 
on  glands.  Styles  fimple.  Stigma  four-lobed. 
Capf.  four,  united.  Seeds  arilled. 

This  is  one  of  the  twenty  new  genera  from  the 
South  Seas,  the  charafiters  of  which  arc  given  by  Dr. 
J.  E.  Smith.  It  is  diftinguifhed  by  having  each  of  the 
ftamens  inlerted  into  a  large  gland :  and  confifts  of 
fhrubs  with  oppofite,  ternate  leaves,  and  white 
flowers. 


Zietania.  See  Stachys. 

Zilla.  See  Bunias. 

Zingj.  See  Illicium. 

7INNITER'  ^CC  ^momum  and  Cofiusd] 

r  j  P"  named  by  Linneus,  in  honour  of  John 
0  opr.  Zinn,  pupil  of  Haller,  and  profeffor  of  botany 
at  Goettingen  after  bim.  Auth„  S  ri£tus  'Goettin-l 
genus.  1757.  J 

Ltn'JT‘  r  974'  Reich •  ”•  io46.  Schreb.  n. 

1305.  Qartn .  t.  172.  jujp  l88^ 


OafT.  19.  2.  Syngenefia  Polygamia  Superflua. 

Nat.  Order  of  Compcfita  Oppofit  if  elite. 

Corymbiferte  J  ulf. 

Generic  character. 

Cal.  Common  ovate-cylindrical,  even,  imbricate :  fcales 
numerous,  obtufe,  erefit,  permanent. 

Cor.  Compound ,  radiate  :  Corollets  hermaphrodite  feveral 
in  a  railed  difle.  Females  five  to  ten,  in  a  ray. 

Proper  of  the  Hermaphrodite  funnel-form,  live-cleft, 
villofe  within. 

Female  ligulate,  roundifb,  retufe,  larger  than  the  difk, 
permanent. 

Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites:  Filaments  five,  very  fhort. 
Anther  cylindrical,  tubular. 

Pist.  in  t(he  Hermaphrodites:  Germ  oblong,  avvned,  one 
awn  longer  than  the  other.  Style  filiform,  femibifid. 
Stigmas  two,  e refit,  obtufe. 

In  the  Females :  Germ  oblong,  three-fided,  awnlels. 
Style  capillary,  femibifid.  Stigmas  two,  recurved. 
Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  in'  the  Hermaphrodite  folitary,  oblong,  four- 
cornered-ancipital.  Down  with  two  points,  one  of 
them  awned. — In  the  Females  folitary,  awnlefs,  crowned 
with  the  permanent  petal. 

Rec.  chaffy :  chaffs  tongue-lhaped,  channelled,  length 
of  the  calyx,  deciduous. 

ESSENTIAL  character. 

Cal.  ovate- cylindrical,  imbricate.  Florets  of  the  ray 
five,  permanent,  entire.  Seed- down  with  two  erefit 
awns.  Receptacle  chaffy. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Zinnia  pauciflora.  Yellow  Zinnia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1260.  fyfi.  771.  Reich.  3.  842.  JVilld. 
3.  2139.  Kniph.  cent.  7.  n.  100. 

2.  Z.  lutea.  Gtertn.  frubi  4 59. 

Chryfogonum  peruvianum.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  920. 
VerDefina  foliis  oppofitis  ovaiis  acucis  integerrimis 
fcabris.  API.  petrop.  1763.  p.  325.  t.  13. 

Bidens  calyce  oblongo,  leminibus  radii  corolla  non 
decidua  coronatis.  Juffieu.  Mill.  fig.  43.  t.  64. 
Dipt.  ed.  7.  n.  4. 

Rudbeckia  fol.  oppofitis.  Zinn.  goett.  409.  t.  1. 
Leiica.  Hill.  exot.  n.  29. 

Craftina.  Scepin.  diff.  acad. 

Flowers  feffile,  leaves  oppofite  cordate-lanceolate  embracing 

JfMff 

1.  Zinnia  multifiora.  Red  Zinnia. 

Lin.  fpec.  1269.  fyfi.  771.  Reich.  3.  842.  JVilld. 

3.  2139.  dec.  23.  t.  12.  Kniph.  cent.  12.  n.  100. 
Curt.  maga%.  t.  149.  Jacqu.  obf.  2.  19.  t.  40. 

Z.  caule  piloio.  Nov.  apt.  nat.  cur.  6.  173. 

Flowers  peduncled,  leaves  oppofite  ovate-lanceolate  Jub- 
petioled. 

[3.  Zinnia  verticillata.  V/horl-leaved  Zinnia. 

JVilld.  fpec.  3.  2140.  Andrews  repef.  3.  /.  189. 
Flowers  peduncled,  leaves  in  whorls  ovate-lanceolate  pe - 
Holed,  ray  double. 

4.  Zinnia  elegans.  Purple  Zinnia. 

JVilld.  fpec.  3.  2140.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  3.  t.  589. 
colie  Pi.  5.  152.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  527. 

Z.  violacea.  Cavan,  ic.  1.  57./.  81.  Andrews  repof. 
1.  t.  55. 

Flowers  peduncled ,  leaves  oppofite  cordate-ovate  Jeffile 
embracing ,  fiem  rough-haired,  chaffs  of  the  corolla 
ferrate. 

5.  Zinnia  tenuiflora.  Slender -flowered  Zinnia. 

JVilld.  fpec.  3.  2140.  Jacqu.  ic.  rar.  3.  t.  590. 
collePi.  5.  153.  Curt,  magaz.  t.  555. 

Z.  revoluta.  Cavan. 'ic.  3.  26.  t.  251. 

Flowers  peduncled,  leaves  oppofite  cordate-lanceolate  fe- 
tioled,  ray  linear -lanceolate  refiexed.} 

DESCRIPTIONS,  fFc. 

1.  This  riles  to  the  height  of  four  feet.  The  ftalks 
become  hard  and  woody,  and  divide  into  many 
branches.  Leaves  oblong,  fmooth,  entire.  Flowers 
terminating,  folitary,  with  fmaller  leaves  on  the  pe¬ 
duncle  dole  to  the  calyx.  When  blown  they  are  as 
large  as  thofe  of  the  common  Marygold,  and  of 
a  yeliow  colour.  They  do  not  fall  off,  only  changing 

1  their 
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their  colour,  and  adhere  fo  clofely  to  the  feeds  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  part  them  \ 

[Root  annual.  Stem  round,  eredt,  compound. 
Leaves  fmooth,  three-nerved,  quite  entire,  rugged  at 
the  edge.  Calyx  terriiinating,  feffile,  folitary,  fmooth, 
cylindrical.  Corolla  yellow,  permanent.  Branches 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  not  next  the  flower,  like 
the  ftem  and  higher  y. 

Receptacle  cvate-ccnical,  covered  below  with  the 
feales  of  the  calyx,  above  with  chaffs,  hollow  within. 
Chaffs  oblong,  keeled,  longer  than  the  feed.  Seeds 
uniform,  oblong,  triangular  or  rhomb  compreffed, 
ftriated,  pale.  Down  difform :  of  the  ray  none,  but 
inftead  of  it  the  fhrivelled  permanent  female  corolla; 
of  the  difk  awned  :  awns  awl-ffiaped,  fpiny,  ftraight, 
unequal,  fingle  or  two  together,  very  feldom  three z. 

Native  of  Peru,  whence  the  feeds  were  fent  to  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Paris.  The  plants  produced  ripe 
feeds  there,  fome  of  which  were  fent  to  Mr.  Miller 
in  1 7 53  5  ar)d  the  following  fummer  the  plants 
flowered,  and  produced  good  feeds  in  the  Chelfea 
garden a. 

In  the  feventh  folio  edition  of  the  Dictionary  it  may 
be  found  under  the  name  of  Bidens ;  but  both  this 
and  the  fecond  fpecies  are  omitted  in  the  eighth  edi¬ 
tion.  They  are  both  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  quarto  edi¬ 
tions,  under  their  proper  name  of  Zinnia.] 

2.  Root  annual.  Stalk  and  branches  more  eredt, 
covered  with  foft  hairs  and  channelled.  Leaves  three- 
nerved,  hairy.  Flowers  terminating:  ray  of  a  deep 
gold-colour  on  the  upper  fide  when  firft  open,  but 
afterwards  changing  to  a  dark  copper;  on  the  outfide 
pale  ftraw- colour.  Thefe  are  permanent  like  the 
former. 

[Stem  rough-haired.  Leaves’ petioled.  Ray  of  the 
corolla  redb.  It  varies  with  the  corolla  red  and 

yellow c. 

This  differs  from  the  former,  to  which  it  is 
fo  nearly  allied  as  to  be  aimoft  regarded  as  a  variety, 
in  being  only  about  half  the  fize ;  the  ftem  round, 
not  angular  or  grooved,  but  hirfute  with  very  fpread- 
ing  hairs ;  the  leaves  more  petioled ;  the  flowers  on 
long  naked  peduncles,  in  greater  abundance,  fmaller, 
with  a  red  (not  yellow)  ray;  the  calyx-fcales  oblong  not 
orbicular.  When  in  full  flower,  the  corolla  is  purple 
powdered  with  gold,  like  Amaryllis  formofifllma,  and 
yellowifh-green  underneath :  afterwards  it  becomes  of 
'  a  duller  colour,  red  mixed  with  yellow,  and  green  un¬ 
derneath.  It  is  particular  in  having, the  florets  of  the 
difk  hirfute d. 

This  fpecies  is  deferibed  in  detail  by  Jacquin,  in 
his  obfervarions.  The  ray  of  the  corolla  is  compofed 
of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  florets,  of  a  deep  fhining 
fcarlet  above,  and  of  a  dinky  yellowifh  colour  be¬ 
neath,  both  finally  changing  to  brown.  Chaffs  in  the 
dific  membranaceous,  brown  at  the  tip,  converging  fo 
as  to  inclofe  the  whole  floret  laterally,  except  the  border : 
feed-down  has  a  fingle  awn  oppofite  to  the  chaff. 
The  radical  florets  have  neither  chaff  nor  down. 

Native  of  North  America.  Miller  and  others  fay 
Louifiana.  The  younger  Linneus  concludes  it  to  be 
a  native  of  Brafil,  becaufe  it  came  from  France  to 
Holland  under  the  name  of  Caithe  de  Bre/il ,-  but  that 
is  probably  erroneous.  He  fays  that  feeds  of  it  were 
firft  fent  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Upfal  by  Nicol. 
Laur.  Burman,  M.  D.  and  afterwards  by  Philip  Miller, 
horti  Cheljeani  Cuftode ,  Hortulanorumque  Principe. 
jacquin  informs  us,  that  feeds  fent  to  Vienna  from 
Schemnitz  in  Hungary,  and  fown  in  may,  flowered 
from  the  end  of  july  to  november,  and  bore  ripe 
feeds  in  odtober. 

According  to  the  Kew  catalogue  it  was  introduced 
about  1771.  But  Mr.  Miller  has  deferibed  it,  and 
given  its  culture  in  the  fifth  quarto  edition  of  his 
Didlionary,  publifhed  in  1763. 

Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  that  there  is  a  variety  with 
yellow  flowers,  in  our  gardens,  nearly  as  common  as 
the  red. 

*  Mill.  fig.  y  Linn.  fpec.  2  Gaertner. 

a  Mill.  fig.  b  Linn.  fyft.  c  Willdenow. 

**  Linn.  dec. 
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3.  This  refembles  the  firft  fpecies;  but  the  leaves 
are  always  in  whorls,  three,  four,  or  five  together; 
and  the  ray  of  the  corolla  is  red  and  double.' 

Native  of  Mexico e.  ,  ■ 

4.  Root  annual.  Stem  fcreft,  round,  rough,'  fix 
feet  high,  putting  forth  upright  branches  the  whole 
length.  Leaves  acute,  quite  entire,  rough  on  both 
fides,  appearing  ciliate  to  the  magnifier,  veined,  the 
larger  feven-nerved  and  five  inches  long,  the  fmaller 
five-nerved ;  the  nerves  rough-haired.  Peduncles  ter¬ 
minating,  one-flowered,  thickened  at  top,  hollow’, 
rough-haired,  ereeft,  from  one  to  five  inches  long! 
Flowers  handfome,  but  without  feent.  Calyxes  at  firft 
ovate,  but  afterwards  more  bell-ihaped;  feales  oblong, 
rounded,  fmooth,  marked  with  lines,  pale  green  with 
a  dark  edge,  ciliate  a  little  below.  Corollets  in  the 
ray  from  twelve  to  twenty,  emarginate  or  quite  entire, 
more  than  an  inch  long,  at  firft  red  above  but  after¬ 
wards  violet,  beneath  of  a  dirty  pale  colour.  '  Florets 
in  the  difk  yellow,  villofe  within.  Chaffs  white,  with 
a  red  top.  Seeds  obovate,  flat,  very  fhortly  and 
equally  two-pointed,  brown. 

Native  of  Mexico. 

5.  Root  annual.  Stem  three  feet  high,  ere£V,  round, 
rugged,  hirfute,  branched,  the  thicknefs  of  a  reed. 
Leaves  acute,  quite  entire,  rugged  on  both  fides, 
feffile,  appearing  to  the  magnifier  ciliate  at  the  edges, 
three  or  five-nerved,  hirfute  on  the  nerves  beneath, 
about  two  inches  in  length.  Peduncles  terminating, 
one-flowered,  hirfute,  thickened  and  fiftular  at  the  top, 
ere <ft.  Calyx  cylindrical,  about  half  an  inch  long; 
feales  oblong,  rounded,  fmooth,  green  with  a  dark 
edge.  Corollets  in  the  ray  from  eight  to  fifteen,  quite 
entire  or  two-toothed,  red-orange  above,  beneath  dirty- 
pale.  Florets  in  the  difk  yellow  within,  dufky  without. 
Germ  three-fided,  hirfute,  with  an  awn  at  one  corner 
as  long  as  the  corollet,  and  at  the  two  other  corners  a 
fhort  toothlet.  Chaffs  whitifh  with  a  footy  tip'. 

To  Jacquin’s  defeription  Mr.  Curtis  adds,  that  the 
florets  of  the  ray  are  lharp-pointed,  very  rough  to  the 
touch,  and  of  a  lively  pale  green  underneath,  not  a 
dingy  white,  as  he  deferibes  them.  Probably  native 
of  South  America.  Firft  raifed  here  in  the  garden 
of  Edward  Woodford,  Efq.  at  Vauxhall,  from  feed 
fent  by  Monf.  Thouin.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

1.  2.  Sow  the  feeds  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in 
march.  When  the  plants  come  wp,  raife  the  lights 
to  give  them  air,  whenever  the  weather  is  not  too 
cold,  otherwife  the  plants  will  draw  up  weak.  When 
they  are  about  an  inch  high,  plant  them  on  another 
hot-bed,  but  do  not  treat  them  too  tenderly,  for  they 
are  very  fubjedt  to  grow  too  luxuriant  in  branches. 
The  firft  fort  will  not  produce  many  flowers,  if  the 
plants  are  not  (tinted  in  their  growth  while  young,  which 
may  be  effefted  by  planting  them  in  ftnall  pots  to 
confine  their  roots ;  otherwife  the  feeds  will  not  ripen 
in  England. 

The  fecond  fort  is  much  more  prolific  of  flowers, 
and  may  be  treated  with  lefs  care.  When  the  plants 
have  been  brought  forward  on  the  hotbed,  inure  them 
gradually  to  bear  the  open  air  in  may,  and  in  June 
tranfplant  them  into  the  borders  of  the  flower-garden, 
where  they  will  continue  flowering  all  the  fummer,  and 
will  perfeeft  their  feeds  very  well :  but  the  plants  of  the 
firft  fort  fhould  be  placed  in  a  ftove  or  under  a  glals 
cafe,  to  obtain  good  feeds. 

[3.  4.  Sow  the  feeds  on  a  hot-bed,  as  before,  and 
about  the  end  of  may  plant  them  in  large  pots  or  in 
the  open  border,  where  they  will  continue  to  flower 
till  deftroyed  by  the  froft. 

5.  Sow  it  on  a  common  hot-bed  with  balfams  and 
other  tender  annuals,  and  fet  out  the  plants  in  the  open 
border  at  the  end  of  may,  where  they  will  continue 
to  flower  for  fome  months,  and  produce  ripe  feeds  in 
favourable  feafons. 

ZINZIBER.  See  Amomum. 

ZIZANIA.  ( Plural  of  £»£«noi/,  which  fome  interpret 
lolium ;  in  our  tr (inflation  of  the  New  Teft ament  it  is 

e  Willdenow,  r  Jacquin. 
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Tares,  but  very  erroneoujly .  A  variety  of  fanciful  ety¬ 
mologies  may  be  Jeen  in  V ojfms  and  others.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1062.  Reich,  n.  1159-  Scbreb  n 
1433.  Gronovii.  G<ertn.  t.  82.  fuJf-  33*  d 
mus.  Mitch.  7.  Scbreb.  gram.  2.  /.  29. 

Claff.  21.6.  Monoecia  Hexandria. » 

Nat.  Order  of  Gramina.  Gr  amine  a  Juff.  Graces. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

*  Male  Flowers  below  the  females. 

Cor.  Glume  two-valved :  valves .  lanceolate,  awnlefs, 
membranaceous,  nerved,  embracing :  the  outer  bigger. 

'  Nettary  two-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  obtufe. 

StaM.  Filaments  fix,  capillary,  very  fhort.  Anthers 
linear,  bifid,  fcarcely  the  length  of  the  corolla 

*  Female  Flowers  in  the  fame  panicle,  bigger. 

Cal.  none.  ,  ,  , 

Cor.  Glume  two-valved,  clofed,  gaping  only  above  the 
germ:  outer  valve  bigger,  hollow,  long,  ftraight,  em¬ 
bracing  the  inner  on  both  fides,  rigid,  ending  in  a 
long  ftraight  awn  :  inner  narrower,  lanceolate. 

Nettary  two-leafed :  leaflets  ovate,  rounded. 

Stam.  Filaments  fix  ?  minute.  Anthers  fmau,  barren. 

Pist.  Germ  ovate.  Styles  two,  very  fmall.  Stigmas 
feathered,  eminent. 

Per.  none.  Glume  clofed,  permanent. 

Seed  fingle,  oblong,  equal,  fhining,  naked. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Male.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Glume  two-valved,  awnlefs, 
mixed  with  the  females. 

Fem.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  Glume  two-valved,  cowled, 
awned.  Style  two-parted.  Seed  one,  clothed  with  the 
plaited  corolla. 

SPECIES. 

1.  -Zizania  aquatica. 

Lin.  fpec.  1408.  Reich.  4.  150.  Gron.  virg.  189, 
148.  Lambert  in  Linn,  tranf.  7.  264.  t.  13. 

Z.  paluftris.  Lin.  fyft.  855.  mant.  295.  Scbreb. 

■  gram.  2.  54.  t.  29.  G<xrtn.  frutt .  2.  11.  Scheuch. 

alim.  farin.  ic. 

Elymus.  Mitch,  gen.  210.  n.  7. 

Panicle  racemed  below ,  fpiked  above. 

2.  Zizania  terreftris. 

Lin.  fpec.  1408,  Reich.  4.  151. 

Katou-Tsjolam.  Rheed.  mal.  12.  113.  t.  60. 

Panicle  Jubracemed. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

1.  Root  annual.  Culm  two  feet  high,  obliquely 
ereft,  covered  all  over  with  the  Iheaths  of  leaves. 
Branches  two  oppofite,  from  the  bale  of  the  culm, 
flower-bearing.  Leaves  five  or  fix,  even,  wider  than 
thofe  of  the  common  Reed,  with  fmooth  Iheaths. 
Panicle  below  loofe  and  male,  above  fpiked  and  female. 
Lower  branches  capillary,  limply  racemed,  fpreading 
horizontally,  bearing  two  or  three  feflile  flowers. 
Spike  terminating,  ereff,  with  the  flowers  fubfeflile, 
approximating  to  the  rachis,  female.  Flowers  de- 
icribed  in  the  generic  character.  It  is  lingular,  that 
the  inner  valve  involves  the  lateral  margins,  and  the 
outer  revolves  them,  and  thus  one  embraces  the  other 
clofely  in  the  female  flowers s.  Seed  oblong,  roundifh, 
a  little  narrower  below,  black  or  brown  ruft-  colour, 
on  one  fide  convex  with  a  ftreak,  on  the  other  marked 
with  a  fhallow  groove h. 

Native  of  North  America :  in  great  abundance  in 
the  lakes  of  Canada.  Mr.  Lambert  is  perfuaded  that 
it  might  be  town  with  fome  advantage  where  no  other 
grain  will  grow',  in  many  lhallow  pieces  of  water  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  efpecially  in  the  latter 
country,  where  there  are  many  extenfive  lakes  which 
appear  well  luited  for  the  purpofe.  In  a  pond  at 
Spring  grove,  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  has  a  great  quantity 
°f  this  plant,  growing  annually,  ripening  its  feeds, 
and  fo-wing  itfelf  round  the  edges.  The  feeds  for  a 
long  time  were  received  from  America,  yet  none  of 
tnem  grew.  At  length  Dr.  Nooth,  by  the  defire  of 
Jofeph  Banks,  lent  them  -from  Canada,  put  up  in 


z  Linn.  mant. 


h  Gsertner. 


jars  of  water.  As  foon  as  they  arrived  they  were  fown 
’in  a  proper  Situation,  where  they  came  up  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  plants  ripened  their  feeds  extremely  well 
in  the  autumn.  Thefe  feeds,  which  are  as  large  as 
oats,  and  perhaps  as  nutritive,  are  ufed  by  the  Indians 
for  food h. 

They  have  a  pleafant  tafte,  and  make  a  pudding 
equal  to  Rice  or  Millet.  Carver1  fays  that  this  grain, 
which  grows  in  great  plenty  throughout  the  interior 
parts  of  North  America,  is  the  moft  valuable  of  all 
the  fpontaneous  produdtions  of  that  country.  Befides 
its  utility  as  a  fupply  of  food  for  the  human  fpecies, 
obtained  without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  ga¬ 
thering:  it  in,  it  attracts  an  infinite  number  of  wild  fowl 
of  various  kinds,  which  become  very  fat  and  delicious 
by  this  rich  repaflr.  It  might  be  of  great  fervice  to 
an  infant  colony,  as  it  would  afford  a  prefent  fupport 
without  much  labour,  until  by  cultivation  other  fup- 
plies  could  be  produced :  firft  fettlers,  even  in  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate  and  on  a  good  foil,  being  often  expofed 
to  great  hardfhips  for  want  of  an  immediate  fupply  of 
neceflary  food.  This  ufeful  grain  grows  commonly 
where  the  water  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  where  it 
finds  a  rich  muddy  foil.  The  ftalks,  which  are  full 
of  joints,  rife  more  than  eight  feet  above  the  water. 
Nearly  about  the  time  that  the  grain  begins  to  turn 
from  its  milky  date  and  to  ripen,  the  natives  run  their 
canoes  into  the  midft  of  it,  and  tying  bunches  of  it 
together,  juft  below  the  ears,  with  bark,  leave  it  in 
this  fituation  three  or  four  weeks  longer,  until  it  is 
perfedly  ripe.  About  the  end  of  feptember  they  •'re¬ 
turn,  when  each  family  having  its  feparate  allotment,* 
diftinguifhed  by  the  manner  of  .fattening  the  fheaves, 
gather  in  the  portion  that  belongs  to  them. 

As  a  fubftitute  for  Rice  in  our  new  fettlements  in 
the  fouthern  hemifphere,  where  the  climate  may  be 
too  cold  for  that  grain,  it  fhould  feem  to  be  a  very 
defirable  acquifition,  and  might  be  fowed  in  the  mo- 
raffes  and  ftagnated  waters  that  always  abound  in  thinly 
inhabited  countries,  and  which  require  more  labour  to 
drain  than  new  eftablifhments  can  afford  k. 

The  French  in  Canada  call  it  Folle  Avoine ,  the 
Englifh,  Wild  Rice ,  and  the  Germans  Rifave.  What 
could  induce  Linneus,  as  Mr.  White  obferves,  to  de¬ 
grade  this  highly  beneficial  grain,  with  the  name  of 
that  pernicious  weed,  which  the  enemy  fowed  among 
the  wheat,  does  not  eafily  appear.  He  might  not 
however  be  fully  acquainted  with  its  great  utility,  when 
he  firft  impofed  the  name  upon  it :  and  was  perhaps 
influenced  by  its  general  refemblance  to  that  deftruftive 
weed  the  Wild  Oat.  The  word  Zizania  not  being 
found  in  any  Greek  author  except  St.  Matthew,  Mr. 
White  deems  it  now  impofflble  to  afeertain  what  plant 
the  Evangelift  intended.  But  furely  a  botanift  who 
fhould  be  in  Paleftine  during  the  time  that  the  Wheat 
crop  was  growing,  might  at  lead  make  a  fhrewd  guefs 
at  it.  Haflelquift  has  not  made  any  mention  of  this 
weed. 

Zizania  paluftris  of  Linneus’s  mantiffa,  is  the  fame 
with  what  he  had  deferibed  in  both  editions  of  the 
Species  Plantarum,  under  the  name  of  Z.  aquatica; 
as  the  original  fpecimen  in  his  herbarium  fhews.  It 
feems  however  that  he  latterly  intended  Sloane’s  plant, 
(hift.  Jam.  t.  67.)  to  remain  as  the  aquatica-,  con¬ 
ceiving  that,  on  account  of  its  great  fpreading  pa¬ 
nicle,  to  be  a  different  plant.  Probably  Browne’s  fy- 
noriym  belongs  rather  to  Sloane’s  plant1. 

Sir  Hans  deferibes  it  as  putting  forth  roots  from 
every  joint,  and  fending  up  round,  hollow  culms, 
jointed  at  every  two  inches  diftance,  of  a  clay  colour, 
and  .  about  .the  bignefs  of  one’s  little  finger.  The 
fheath.of  the  leaf  covers  the  whole  internode;  and 
the  leaf  is  near  half  an  inch  broad  at  the  bale,  tapers 
for  more  than  a  foot  in  length,  and  ends  in  a  point 
of  a  blueifti  green  colour.  The  ftalks  rife  fourteen 
or  fifteen  feet  high; 'the  top  is  a  panicle  of  a  foot  in 
length,  branched  out  into  many  rough  fpikes.  Fie 


h  Lambert  in  Linn,  tranf.  *  5  Travels,  522. 

k  Tho.  White,  Efq.  in  Gent.  Mag.  for  1789.  vol.  59.  p.  128. 
See  Young’s  annals,  6.  390  to  396. 

1  Linn,  tranf.  vol.  7. 
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Calls  it  the  Trumpet  Reed ;  and  fays  that  it  grows  in 
the  Laguna  near  Paffage  Fort  very  plentifully. 

i.  This  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  not  in  water,  but 
on  dry  ground.  Linneus  notes  in  his  manufcript,  that 
it  fhould  be  examined,  in  order  to  be  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  the  Specific  character  m.] 

ZIZIPHORA.  (Moris.  Zizi  Indis.  Linn.) 

Lin  gen.  n..  36.  Reich,  n.  39.  Schreb.  n.  47*  Gartn. 
t.  66.  Juft  in. 

Clafl!  2.  1.  Diandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Verticillatce.  Labiate  JulT. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  one-leafed,  tubular,  cylindrical,  very 
long,  ftriated.  hifpid  ;  with  a  very  fmyll,  five-toothed 
mouth,  and  a  bearded  throat. 

Cor.  one-petalled,  ringent:  tube  cylindrical,  length  of 
the  calyx :  border  very  fmall  .  upper  lip  ovate,  reflexed, 
entire  ;  lower  fpreading,  wider,  trifid,  Jegments  rounded, 
equal. 

Stam.  filaments  two.  Ample,  fpreading,  almoft  the 
length  of  the  corolla.  Anthers  oblong,  diftant. 

Fist.  Germ  four-cleft.  Style  briftle-lhaped,  length  of 
the  corolla.  Stigma  acuminate,  bent  in. 

Per.  non,e.  Calyx  unchanged. 

Seeds  four,  far  fhorter  than  the  calyx,  oblong,  obtufe, 
on  one  fide  gibbous,  on  the  other  angular. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  filiform.  Cor.  ringent,  with  the  upper  lip  bent 
back  and  entire.  Seeds  four. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Ziziphora  capitata.  Ovate-leaved  Ziziphora. 

Lin.  Jpec.  3 1 .  Jyfi.  67.  Reich.  1.  58.  Willd.  1. 
123.  mant.  2 17.  bort.  cliff.  305.  Gartn.  frufl. 

1.  316.  Pallas  it.  2-  522.  Desfont.  atlant.  1. 
18.  Kniph.  orig.  cent.  8.  n.  100.  Lamarck 
illufir.  n.  266  t.  18.  /.  3.  Pluk.  phyt.  /.  164. 

/.  4.  Mor.  hift.J.  11.  t.  8./.  5.  (Clinopodium.) 
Buxb.  cent.  3.  28.  t.  51.  /.  r.  (Thymus.) 

Fajcicles  terminating ,  leaves  ovate. 

[2.  Ziziphora  hifpanica.  Spanijh  Ziziphora. 

Lin.  Jpec.  31.  Reich.  1.  58.  Willd.  1.  124. 
amcen-  4.  263. 

Leaves  ovate,  flowers  raceme Jpiked ,  bract es  ovate  nerved 
acute.  1 

3.  Ziziphora  tenuior.  Spear-leaved  Ziziphora. 

Lin.  Jpec.  31.  Reich.  1.  58.  Willd.  1.  124.  hort. 
cliff,  305.  upj.  9.  Desfont.  atlant.  i.  18.  Lamarck 
illufir.  n.  268.  /.  18.  /  2. 

Acinos  fyriaca  folio  tenuiore,  capfulis  hirtis. 

Mor.  hift.  3.  404.  J.  11.  t.  19.  f.  4. 

Clinopodium  orient,  hirfutum,  foliis  inferioribus  Ocy- 
mum,  fuperioribus  Hyffopum  referentibus. 

Tournef.  cor.  12. 

Flowers  lateral ,  leaves  lanceolate. 

[4.  Ziziphora  acinoides.  Thyme-leaved  Ziziphora. 

Lin.  Jpec.  31.  Reich.  1.  5$-  Willd.  1.  124. 
Clinopodium  fupinum  incanum.  Amm.  ruth.  n.  66. 
Flowers  lateral ,  leaves  ovate.] 

DESCRIPTIONS,  &C. 

I  Root  annual.  Stem  four-cornered,  about  four 
inches  high,  fending  out  oppofite  fide-branches  from 
the  bottom.  Thele  are  terminated  by  a  duller  of 
fmall  flowers  furrounded  by  ovate  leaves  ending  in 
acute  points.  Flowers  purple,  juft  emerging  from 
the  flender  calyx. 

[Seeds  ovate,  narrower  towards  the  bafe,  fmooth, 
of  a  bay-ruffet  colour n. 

Flowers  ail  terminating  in  bundles.  Corolla  without 
any  fpot  on  the  palate,  fuch  as  may  be  feen  in  Z. 
tenuior0.  From  which  this  differs  in  haying  the 
flowers  in  a  head,  as  the  trivial  name  implies ;  and 
four  ovate,  acute  bracles,  furrounding  the  head p. 

Native  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Barbary,  Sibena.  Cul 
tivated  by  Mr.  Miller,  in  1 7 5 q*3  ^owers  in  June, 
july,  and  auguft  ;  and  the  feeds  ripen  about  Ax  weeks 

after. 

0  Linn.  mant. 

1  Hort.  kew. 
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2.  Native  of  Spain. — Mr.  Miller  has  a  fpecies  fiftdei 
this  name,  which  he  fays  that  he]  received  from  Dr. 
Ruffel,  who  procured  the  feeds  from  Aleppo.  He 
deferibes  the  flowers  as  difpofed  in  whorls  ■,  and  the 
plant  as  fmelling  like  Pennyroyal. 

3.  This  fends  up  many  flender  woody  ftalks,  near  a 
foot  high.  Leaves  about  the  Aze  of  thofe  of  Summer 
Savory,  with  a  feent  like  them.  Flowers  in  whorls, 
refembling  thofe  of  the  ftrft  fort,  and  appearing  at  the 
fame  feafon. 

[Root  annual.  Plant  branched,  eredt.  Stems 
four-cornered,  thickening  above,  pubefeent.  Leaves 
ciliate,  toothletted  or  quite  entire,  running  down  into 
the  petiole,  with  oblique  nerves  beneath.  Flowers 
whorled,  lpiked;  each  pedicelled.  Tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx.  Bracles  lanceolate, 
oppofite,  longer  than  the  flowers.  Two  of  the  fta- 
mens  are  fertile,  and  two  barren r.  Native  of  the 
Levant  and  Barbary.  —  Cultivated  in  1752,  by  Mr. 
Miller.  It  flowers  in  june  and  july s. 

4.  This  has  the  habit  of  Thymus  Acinos  ;  but  all 
the  parts  are  ftve  times  as  big.  It  has  the  leaves  of 
the  ftrft  fpccies,  and  lateral  flowers  as  in  the  third,  but 
more  abundant.  The  calyxes  are  hifpid  as  in  that; 
and  the  ftamens  thruft  out  beyond  the  tube  of  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Native  of  Siberia*.  Introduced  in  1786,  by 
William  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  It  flowers  in  july  and  auguft; 
and  is  perennial0.] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

Sow  the  feeds  in  a  border  of  light  earth,  where 
they  are  to  remain,  either  in  fpring  or  autumn, 
Thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  autumn  will  abide 
through  the  winter,  and  grow  much  larger  than  thofe 
which  come  up  in  the  fpring:  their  feeds  will  be  ripe 
in  july  or  auguft ;  but  thofe  of  the  fpring  plants  will 
not  ripen  till  the  end  of  auguft,  or  the  beginning  of 
ieptember;  when,  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up,  and  require  no  farther  care 
but  to  clear  them  from  weeds,  and  thin  them  where 
they  are  too  clofe. 

[Zizvphus.  See  Elceagnus ,  and  Rhamnus. 

ZOEGeA.  (So  named  by  Linneus,  Jrom  Johann  Zoega , 
M.D.  Author  ofl  Flora  Iflandica,  1772  and  1775. 
4to.  &c. 

Lin.  gen.  Reich,  n.  1065.  Schreb.  n.  1330.  JuJf* 
174. 

Claff.  19.3*  Syngenefla  Polygamia  Fruftranea. 

Nat.  Order  of  Compoflita  Capitate,  Cinarocephalx 
Juff 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Common  ovate,  imbricate  :  Jcales  lanceolate,  ciliate : 

the  inmoft  fcariofe,  lanceolate,  longer. 

Cor.  Common  radiate.  Corollets  hermaphrodite  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  difk.  Females  fewer  in  the  ray.  Proper 
of  the  Hermaphrodite  one-petalled  :  tube  filiform ; 
border  five-parted ;  Jegments  lanceolate,  eredl. 

Female  one-petafted,  ligulate,  flat,  flightly  five-toothed. 
Stam.  in  the  Hermaphrodites.  Filaments  five,  fhort. 
Anther  cylindric. 

Pist.  in  the  Hermaphrodites.  Germ  fhort.  Style  ca¬ 
pillary,  very  long,  eredl:.  Stigma  fhort,  bifid. 

In  the  Females  Germ  fhort.  Style  none.  Stigma  none. 
Per.  none.  Calyx  unchanged,  converging. 

Seeds  in  the  Hermaphrodites  folitary.  Down  none.  In 
the  Females  none. 

Rec.  Briftly. 

Obs.  Ihis  genus  bears  a  great  affinity  to  Centaurea,  but 
the  ray  of  the  flower  is  flat. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  imbricate.  Cor.  of  the  ray  ligulate.  Down 
briftle-lhaped.  Recept.  briftly. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Zoegea  Leptaurea. 

Lin.  Jyfi.  784.  Reich.  3.  895.  Willd.  3.  2276. 
mant.  117.  Gartn.  Jrucl.  2.  452.  L'Herit. 

ftirp.  57.  t.  29. 

«  Linn.  fpee. 

Zoegea 


™  Linn,  tranf.  vol.  7. 
p  Desfontaines. 


n  Gaertner. 


r  Desfontaines. 


*  Hort.  kew. 
a  Hort.  kew. 
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Zoegea  aleppica.  Jacqu.  ic.  i.  t.  177-  colle^'  *'  89* 
description,  &V. 

Tins  Is  an  annual  plant,  with  the  item  branched, 
nimoft  upright,  round,  fcarcely  ftriated,  fquallid, 
about  eighteen  inches  in  height,  fcarcely  as  thick  as 
a  reed.  Branches  and  branchlets  alternate,  diffufed, 
angular,  ftriated,  fomewhat  rugged.  Leaves  alter¬ 
nate,  petioled,  fpreading.  The  radical  and  lower  ftem 
leaves  pinnatifid,  with  two  or  three  pairs  or  fegments, 
which  are  rnoftly  oppofite,  remote,  ovate  or  oblong, 
one-nerved,  bluntifh  or  lharply  acuminate,  (the 
lower  ones  gradually  lefs,  the  outmoft  very  large, 
lanceolate,  fomewhat  toothed;)  villofe,  fquallid,  fome¬ 
what  rugged,  pale,  three  inches  long,  and  two  wide. 
The  branch-leaves  fubfeffile,  lanceolate,  bluntifh  with 
a  fharp  point,  almoft  entire,  three-nerved,  reclining, 
gradually  lefs  to  the  tip.  Petioles  widifti,  keeled,  run- 
nino-  into  the  leaf,  widened  at  the  bafe,  much  fhorter 
than  the  leaf,  very  fhort  even  on  the  branch-leaves. 
Flowers  terminating,  folitary,  eredt,  yellow,  on  elon- 
o-ated  peduncles,  which  are  thickened  at  the.  top,  ftri¬ 
ated,  fquallid,  bradted  or  naked,  two  inches  in  length. 
Brafte  (when  there  is  one)  towards  the  middle  of  the 
peduncle,  feflile,  linear,  ciliate  at  the  tip;  and  iome 
of  the  fame  fhape  now  and  then  flattered  at  the  apex 
of  the  peduncle  V 

Linneus  defcribes  the  ftem  as  a  palm  only  in  height; 
the  leaves  feflile,  remote,  quite  entire  and  rugged; 
the  peduncles  naked  and  one-flowered;  the  flowers 
like  thol's  in  the  genus  Centaurea,  with  a  ciliate  calyx, 
the  cilias  teftace  >us ;  and  the  corolla  like  that  of  Ca¬ 
lendula  or  Mary  gold,  of  a  fulvous  or  tawny  yellow 
colour.  He  refers  to  a  fpecies  of  Centaurea  in 
Gmelin’s  Itin.  i.  126.  t.  20.  as  being  perhaps  the  fame 
with  this y. 

It  was  found  by  Andr.  Michaux,  in  the  Levant, 
and  is  rather  a  handfome  plant,  flowering  in  fummer 
and  autumn,  and  ripening  a  few  feeds z. 

ZOOPHTHALMUM.  See  Dolichos. 

ZOSTER  A.  ( From  faring,  cingulum ,  a  belt.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  1032.  Reich,  n.  1123.  Schreb.  n. 
1390.  Gartn.  t.  19.  JUJJ-  24.  Engl.  bot.  t. 
467.  Alga  Raii  angl.  ed.  3.  52.  Ruppia 
Moehr.  aft.  ang.  1741.  p.  217. 

Clafll  1.  1.  Monandria  Monogynia.  Smith. — Polyandria 

Polygynia.  Thunb.  and  Withering. — Gynandria  Poly¬ 
andria.  Lin.  gen.  and  Jyfi.  Monoecia  Monandria. 

Schreb.  gen. 

Nat.  Order  of  Inundate.  Aroidem  Juft 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Spathe  none,  except  the  fheathing  bafe  of  the  leaf, 
converging  longitudinally,  emarginate  on  both  fides 
above,  incloflng  the  fpadix. 

Spadix  linear,  flat,  furnifhed  on  one  fide  with  ftamens 
above,  and  piftils  below.  Perianth  none. 

Cor.  none. 

Stam.  Filaments  alternate,  very  fhort  (or  none)  inferred 
above  the  germ  into  the  fpadix.  Anther  ovate-oblong, 
nodding,  obtufe,  retrofubulate  upwards,  curved  in. 

Pist.  Germs  alternate,  ovate,  comprefled,  ancipital, 
fubpedicelled,  faftened  by  the  apex,  nodding.  Style 
Ample.  Stigmas  two,  capillary  or  linear. 

Per.  Capjule  ovate,  beaked,  terminated  by  the  ftyle, 
fomewhat  comprefled,  membranaceous,  diaphanous, 
one-celled,  valvelefs. 

Seed  Angle,  elliptic,  comprefled,  ftriated. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Spadix  linear,  within  the  fheath  of  the  leaves,  flower¬ 
bearing  on  one  fide.  Cal.  none.  Cor.  none.  Anther 
feflile,  oppofite  to  the  germ.  Stigmas  two,  linear. 
CapJ.  one-feeded. 

SPECIES. 

*•  Zoftera  marina.  Grafs -wrack. 

Lin.fpec.  1374.  fyft.  829.  Reich.  4.  77.  it.  wgoth. 
*66.  t.  4.  f.  1.  Hudf.  angl.  395.  Wither,  arr. 
ed  3.  496.  Smith,  brit.  7.  engl.  bot.  t.  467. 
A/,  dan.  t.  15.  Scop,  cam,  n.  1140.  Gron. 
virg.  142. 

*  L’Heritier.  y  Marit.  2  L’Heritier. 


Z.  maritimai  Gartn.  fruft.  1.  76. 

Alga.  Raii fyn.  52. 

(3.  Fucus  marinus,  f.  Alga  marina  graminea,  minor. 
Rati  fyn.  52. 

Algoides.  Mich.  ic.  ined.  t.  60.  f.  1. 

y.  Fucus  f.  Alga  marina  graminea  anguftifolia  femini- 
fera  ramoflor.  Raii  fyn.  52. 

Algoides.  Mich.  ic..  ined.  t.  59. 

L  Potamogeiton  marinum  in  utriculis  epiphyllofpermon 
minus.  Raii  fyn.  53. 

£.  Alga  anguftifolia  vitrariorum.  Raii  fyn.  53. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

Root  Abrous,  feemingly  perennial,  throwing  out 
roots  from  the  joints  of  its  long,  round,  fmooth, 
branching  ftem ;  which  at  the  bafe  is  decumbent, 
but  above  floating,  leafy,  and  comprefled  a  little. 
Leaves  alternate,  petioled,  very  long,  linear,  flaccid 
and  tender,  bluntifh,  quite  entire,  fmooth,  a  little 
above  the  bafe  opening  by  a  longitudinal  Allure,  and 
putting  forth  a  flat,  linear  fpadix,  bearing  flowers  on 
one  fide.  The  flowers  are  completely  protected  from 
the  fait  water,  under  which  they  grow,  by  this 
fheathing  bafe  of  the  leaf,  which  elofely  enfolds 
them. 

Linneus  placed  this  genus  in  the  clafs  Gynandria, 
confldering  its  fpadix  as  the  common  receptacle  of 
one  flower,  compofed  of  many  anthers,  ranged  alter¬ 
nately  with  many  piftils.  Thunberg  and  Withering, 
abolifhing  that  clafs,  have  referred  it  to  Polyandria 
Polygynia.  The  flowers  are  by  no  means  gynandrous, 
as  the  ftamens  cannot  in  any  fenfe  be  underftood  to 
grow  out  of  the  piftils ;  neither  are  they  Amply  po- 
lyandrous,  as  in  every  fuch  flower,  the  male  organs 
are  invariably  collected  round  the  central  females. 
Nor  will  the  analogy  of  Arum,  however  we  may  un- 
derftand  that  flower,  at  all  help  us  to  comprehend 
this,  they  having  no  real  affinity.  Zoftera  is  eafler 
underftood  as  a  Ample  unilateral  Ipike  of  naked 
flowers  difpofed  in  two  ranks.  The  anther  of  each 
is  feflile,  oblong,  a  little  curved.  By  its  Ade  is 
affixed  an  oblong  germ,  with  a  fhort  ftyle,  having  two 
long  linear  pointed  ftigmas.  Thefe  are  arranged 
along  the  fpike  alternately,  lb  that  each  anther  may 
perhaps  impregnate  the  germ  of  the  flower  below  it. 

Native  of  the  fea  coaft,  in  aeftuaries  and  fait  water 
ditches,  as  about  Yarmouth  ;  flowering  in  auguft  and 
feptember a. 

It  is  thrown  on  the  Ihore  by  the  tide  in  great  plenty, 
and  mounds  are  made  with  it  to  oppofe  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  the  fea.  Buildings  are  thatched  with  the 
green  leaves,  and  this  covering  will  endure  upwards 
of  a  century.  Expofure  to  the  weather  bleaches  it 
white.  It  is  ufed  by,  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland  as 
a  manure,  and  alfo  for  fluffing  beds  in  preference  to 
hay,  as  being  fofter.  Horfes  and  fwine  eat  it.  Cows 
are  not  fond  of  it b. 

Dr.  Smith  has  reduced  Ray’s  varieties  to  one  Ipecies, 
till  experience  fhall  have  informed  us  better;  he  has 
alfo  collated  the  inedited  flgures  of  Micheli,  in  his 
own  and  Sir  Jofeph  Banks’s  libraries. — Zoftera  ocea- 
nica  of  Linneus,  a  plant  of  a  peculiar  genus,  is  not 
found  on  our  fhores.  The  fruftiffcation  of  it  has 
been  illuftrated  by  Filippo  Cavoiini,  in  Ufteri  annal. 
bot.  fafe.  9.  and  by  Micheli  in  ic.  ined.  t.  58  c. 

ZUZYG1UM.  See  Calyptranthes. 

Z  WINGER  A.  ( From  The  odor  us  Zuinger,  profeffor  of 
anatomy  and  botany  at  Bafil ,  author  of  Theatrum  Bo- 
tanicum,  Bafel  1696.  fol.  and  feveral  academical  dif¬ 
fer  tations.  Born  1657.  Died  1724.) 

Lin.  gen.  Schreb.  n.  1752.  p.  802.  Simaba.  Aubl. 

/•  IS3*  .7#  373* 

Clafll  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Terebintace £  Juft. 

GENERIC  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  Perianth  Ave-parted,  fmall :  fegments  ovate  acute. 

Cor.  Petals  ftve,  oblong,  obtufe,  fpreading. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  capillary,  wider  at  the  bafe,  hairy, 
fhorter  than  the  corolla.  Anthers  ovate. 

Pist.  Germ  roundifh,  divided  by  ftve  deep  grooves, 

1  Smith  brit.  &  engl.  boU  b  Withering.  c  Smith  brit. 

3  placed 
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placed  on  a  gland.  Style  long,  ftriated.  Stigmas 
five. 

Per.  Capfules?  five,  coriaceous,  ovate,  diverging,  placed 
on  a  flelhy  gland,  one-celled. 

Seeds  folitary. 

Obs.  The  number  of  parts  in  the  fruElif cation  varies , 
and  is  fame  times  by  threes. — Compare  Aruba  of 
Aublet ,  /.  1 1 5. 

ESSENTIAL  CHARACTER. 

Cal.  five-parted.  Pet.  five.  Filam.  widened  at  the 
bafe,  hairy.  Capf.  five,  coriaceous,  one-feeded, 
inferted  into  a  flelhy  receptacle. 

SPECIES. 

1.  Zwingera  amara. 

Willd. fpec.  2.  569. 

Simaba  guianenfis.  Aubl.  guian.  1.  400.  t.  153. 

DESCRIPTION,  &C. 

This  is  a  fbiub,  about  eight  feet  in  height.  Leaves 
alternate,  unequally  pinnate,  of  five  leaflets,  or  elfe 
ternate.  Leaflets  oblong,  acuminate,  emarginate, 
quite  entire,  veined,  fmooth.  Peduncles  three- 
flowered,  axillary.  Flowers  white. 

The  genus  approaches  very  near  to  that  of  Quaflia  ; 
but  differs  in  having  a  five-parted  (not  a  five-leaved) 
calyx ;  in  not  having  any  nedtary ;  and  in  the  fruits 
being  dry.  It  admits  of  doubt  however  whether  this 
be  a  fufficient  charadter  to  make  a  diftindt  genus 
Quaflia  excelfa  having  no  nedtary. 

Native  of  Guiana,  in  woods'1. 

Zwingera.  See  Nclana. 

Zygis.  See  Tbymusf\ 

ZYGOPHYLLUM.  (So  named  by  Linneus ,  from 
and  <pv\\ov,  conjugatum  folium.  The  leaves  being  con¬ 
jugate.) 

Lin.  gen.  n.  530.  Reich,  n.  577.  Schreb.  n.  730. 
G<ertn.  t.  112.  fuff.  2 96.  Fabago  Tournef.  t. 
l35- 

Clafs  10.  1.  Decandria  Monogynia. 

Nat.  Order  of  Gruinales.  Rut  ace  a  J  uff. 

generic  character. 

Cal.  Perianth  five-leaved :  leaflets  ovate,  obtufe,  con¬ 
cave,  eredt. 

Cor.  Petals  five,  gradually  wider,  obtufe,  emarginate, 
a  little  longer  than  the  calyx. 

Nett  ary  ten -leaved,  converging,  inclofing  the  germ  : 
a  leaflet  or  fcale  growing  to  each  filament  next  the 
bafe,  acuminate,  converging. 

Stam.  Filaments  ten,  awl-lhaped,  fhorter  than  the  co¬ 
rolla.  Anthers  oblong,  incumbent. 

Pist.  Gem  oblong,  attenuated  at  the  bafe.  Style  awl- 
fhaped,  length  of  the  ftamens.  Stigma  Ample. 

Per.  Capfule  ovate,  five-cornered,  five-celled,  five- 
valved,  with  the  partitions  adhering  to  the  valves 
themfelves. 

Seeds  many,  roundilh,  compreffed. 

Obs.  The  form  of  the  pericarp  is  different  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fpecies. 

Inonefpecies ,  a  fifth  part  of  the  number  is  excluded  in 
the  fruttification. 

Z.  album  differs  in  having  five  ftigmas. 

essential  character. 

Cal.  five-leaved.  Pet.  five.  Nett,  ten-leaved,  cover¬ 
ing  the  germ,  and  bearing  the  ftamens.  Capf.  five- 
celled. 

species. 

[1.  Zygophyllum  fimplex.  Simple-leaved  Bean-caper. 
Lin.  fyft.  400.  Reich.  2.  272.  Willd..  2.  560. 
mant.  68. 

Z.  portulacoides.  Forfk.  eegypt.  88.  n.  67.  ic.  t.  12. 
Leaves  fimple  feffle  cylindrical. 

2.  Zygophyllum  cordifolium.  Heart-leaved  Bean-caper. 

Lin.  fyft.  400.  Willd.  2.  560.  Juppl.  232.  Thunb. 
prodr.  80.  Ait.  kew.  2.  60. 

Leaves  fimple  oppofite  fefiile  roundijh.  ] 

3.  Zygophyllum  Fabago.  Common  Bean- caper. 

d  Aublet, 


Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  385.  ed.  2.  551.  fyft.  400.  Reich. 
2.  273.  Willd.  2.  560.  hort.  cliff.  160.  upf.  163. 
G<crtn.  frutt.  2.  144.  Lerch.  in  nov.  att.  nat, 
cur.  vol.  5.  app.  163.  Gron.  orient,  n.  132. 
Gmel.  fib.  4.  176.  n.  93. 

Capparis  portulacm  folio.  Bauh.  pin.  480.  Rail 
lift.  1912. 

C.  Fabago.  Dod.pempt.  741.  Ger.  750.  emat.  897. 
Befl.  eyft.  aft.  10.  /.  1  f.  1. — f.  leguminofa.  Park, 
theat.  1024.  5.  ic.  1023.  5. 

Leaves  conjugate  petioled,  leaflets  obovate,  peduncles 
erett,  calyx  fmooth ,  petals  undivided ,  ftem  herbaceous. 
[4.  Zygophyllum  feetidum.  Fetid  Bean-caper. 

Willd.  fpec.  2.  561.  Schrad.  &  Wendl.fert.hannov. 
17.  t.  9.  , 

Z.  infuave.  Curt,  magaz.  372. 

Z.  retrofradlum.  Thunb.  prodr.  80  ? 

Leaves  conjugate  petioled ,  leaflets  obovate, flower  nodding % 
calyx  pubefeent ,  petals  cut ,  ftem  Jhrubby. 

5.  Zygophyllum  maculatum.  Spotted  Bean-caper. 

Willd.  fpec.  2.  561.  Ait.  kew.  2.  60. 

Leaves  conjugate  petioled,  leaflets  linear- lanceolate. 

6.  Zygophyllum  coccineum.  Scarlet  Bean-caper. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  386.  ed.  2.  551.  Reich.  2.  273, 
Willd.  2.  561.  Lepich.  it.  1.  310. 

Z.  defertorum.  Forfk.  arab.  87.  n.  65.  ic.  t.  11. 
Fabago  arabica  teretifolia,  flore  coccineo. 

Shaw  afr.  f.  231. 

Leaves  conjugate  petioled :  leaflets  cylindrical  fiefhy  even. 

7.  Zygophyllum  album.  White  Bean-caper. 

Lin.  fpec.  551.  fyft.  400.  Reich.  2.  273.  Willd. 
2.  562.  mant.  379.  dec.  1.  11.  t.  6.  Desfont. 
atlant.  1.  338. 

Z.  proliferum.  Forfk.  flor.  87.  n.  65.  it.  t.  xii.  f.  A, 
Leaves  conjugate  petioled,  leaflets  club-fhaped  flefhy  hoary 
like  a  fpider's  web.  ] 

8.  Zygophyllum  Morgfana.  Four -leaved  Bean-caper. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  385.  ed.  2.  551.  fyft.  400.  Reich. 
2.  274.  Willd.  2.  582.  mant.  379.  Thunb. 
prodr.  80.  Burm.  afr.  7.  t.  3./.  2.  Dill.  elth. 
142.  t.  1 16.  /.  141.  (Fabago.)  Pluk.  amalth. 
t.  429.  f.  4.  (Planta  africana.) 

Leaves  conjugate  fubpetioled ,  leaflets  obovate ,  ftem 
jhrubby. 

[9.  Zygophyllum  microphyllum. 

Lin.  fyft.  400.  Willd.  2.  563.  fuppl.  232.  Thunb. 
prodr.  80. 

Leaves  conjugate  fefiile ,  leaflets  ovate  even,  ftem  jhrubby .] 
10.  Zygophyllum  leflilifolium.  Sefftle- leaved  Bean-caper. 
Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  385.  ed.  2.  552.  Reich.  274. 
Willd.  2.  563.  hort.  cliff.  160.  Thunb.  prodr . 
80.  Dill.  elth.  142 .  t.  1 16.  /.  142.  Burm.  afr. 

4.  t.  2.  f.  1.  Comm.  rar.  t.  10.  (Fabago.) 

(3.  Z.  fulvum.  Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  386.  Kniph.  cent.  3. 
n.  100.  Burm.  afr.  6.  t.  3.  f.  1.  (Fabago.) 
Leaves  conjugate  fefiile,  leaflets  lanceolate-oval  rugged  at 
the  edge ,  ftem  jhrubby. 

[11.  Zygophyllum  fpinofum.  Thorny  Bean- caper. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  1.  386.  ed.  2.  552.  fyft.  400.  Reich. 
2.  275.  Willd.  2.  563.  mant.  380.  Thunb. 
prodr.  80.  Burm.  afr.  5.  t.  5.  (Fabago.) 

Leaves  conjugate  fefiile,  leaflets  linear  flefhy  flat  above , 
ftem  jhrubby. 

12.  Zygophyllum  mftuans. 

Lin. fpec.  552.  Reich.  2.  275.  Willd.  2.  564, 
Leaves  conjugate  fefiile,  leaflets  obovate  retufe. 

13.  Zygophyllum  lanatum.  Woolly  Bean-caper. 

Lin.  fpec.  ed.  Willd.  2.  564. 

Leaves  ternate,  leaflets  papillofe  beneath,  flowers  Jive - 
ftyled,  ftem  flexuofe  woolly  at  the  joints. 

14.  Zygophyllum  arboreum.  Tree  Bean-caper. 

Lin.  fpec.  167 3.  fyft.  400.  Reich.  2.  275.  Willd. 
2.  564.  Jacqu.  amer.  130.  t.  83.  pitt.  65.  t.  124. 
Leaves  pinnate ,  ftem  arboreous. 

descriptions,  &c. 

1.  This  is  a  tender  fucculent,  which  came  up  from 
feeds  fent  by  Forfkahl,  but  did  not  flower.  Stem  her¬ 
baceous,  dichotomous,  divaricating.  Leaves  oppo¬ 
fite,  fubfeflile,  flelhy,  linear,  fpreading  very  much. 
Flowers  yellow. 
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Native  of  Arabia'.  .  ,  ■  , 

*.  Found  at  the  Cape  of  ,  G?°d  rH°Peffby 
Thunberg f.  Introduced  in  1774,  by  Mr.  F r.  Maflon. 

It  flowers  here  in  Oftober8-] 

Root  thick,  flefhy,  finking  deep  into  the 
around.  The  Falks  decay  every  autumn  to  the  root, 
from  which  fpring  new  fhoocs  every  year,  in  number 
proportionable  to  the  fize  of  the  root:  they  rile  three 
or  four  feet  high,  and  fend  out  a  few  fmooth,  green, 
jointed  branches.  Leaves  fmooth,  flefhy  like  thole 
of  Purflane,  two  together, on  the  fame  foot- Italic, 
which  is  an  inch  long;  they  are  of  a  bluifli  green 
colour.  Flowers  axillary,  two  or  three  from  the  lame 
joint,  on  Ihort  peduncles.  Petals  rouridilb,  concave, 
of  a  reddilh  colour  on  the  outfide.  [Capfule,  before 
it  is  full  ripe,  fubcylindrical,  fmooth,  filled  with  a  foft 
pulp ;  afterwards  columnar-oblong,  juicelefs,  fharply 
five-cornered,  where  the  feeds  are  repand-knobbed. 
Seeds  about  ten  in  each  cell,  irregularly  ovate,  Some¬ 
what  kidney-fhaped  and  fkxuofe,  compreffed  greemfh 
or  dirty  rulfet,  fattened  to  the  central  margin  of  the 
partitions,  in  a  double  row  in  each  cell 

Native  of  Syria  and  Siberia. — Cultivated  in  1 59^> 
by  Gerarde.  It  flowers  in  july1 

4.  This  fpecies  comes  neareft  to  Zyg.  Morgjana , 
but  the  leaves  of  that  are  fkfhy,  nearly  fcfiile,  and 
fcentlefs;  thele  are  not  flefhy,  (land  on  long  footftalks, 
and  diffufe  widely  a  ftrong  foxy  fmell,  like  that  of 
Crown  Imperial;  the  flowers  of  that  are  fmall,  of 
this  large  and  ornamental,  when  the  plant  is  healthy ; 
the  feed-veflfel  of  the  Morgfana  has  four  wings,  but 
in  this  there  is  not  the  lead  appearance  of  any.  Native 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  It  flowers  from  july  to 
feptember k. — Petals  yellow,  with  dufky  red  fpots 
near  the  bafe.  The  fruiting  peduncle  turns  back, 
whence  Thunberg’s  trivial  name  retrofrattum. 

5.  Petals  yellow,  with  a  red  heart-fhaped  fpot  at 
the  bafe  of  each,  and  above  that  a  tranfverfe  red  line 

the  three  upper  petals.  Native  of  the  Cape  of 


in 


by 


George 


Good  Hope.  Introduced  in  1782, 

Wynch,  Efq.  It  flowers  in  november1 

6.  This  is  diflinguifhed  from  the  next  fpecies, 
by  having  fcarlet  flowers,  and  oblong  capfules.  Na¬ 
tive  of  Africa  and  Siberia ra. 

7.  This  is  a  fmall  fucculent  hoary  fhrub.  Leaves 
oppofite,  ovate,  round.  Petiole  ovate-oblong,  Fill 
bigger.  Peduncles  lateral,  one-flowered,  very  fhort. 
Calyx  purplifh,  concave.  Petals  broad-lanceolate 
At  the  bafe  of  the  flamens  feales,  covering  the  re¬ 
ceptacle.  Receptacle  of  the  fruit  flefhy,  bigger  than 
the  germ,  deprefled,  with  ten  obfeure  angles.  Germ 
fuperior,  ovate.  Style  with  five  acute  ftigmas n. 

Stem  knobbed,  fuffruticofe,  procumbent,  very 
much  branched.  Leaves  flefhy,  fhort,  obtufe,  fome-. 
times  Ample,  fometimes  conjugate.  Flowers  axil¬ 
lary,  folitary,  feflile.  Calyx  five-parted.  Corolla 
white,  longer  than  the  calyx0. 

Native  of  Egypt;  of  Barbary,  in  the  fands  of  the 
defert,  and  on  the  coaft ;  and  of  the  Canary  iflands, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Maflon  in  1779 p.  ^he 
vounger  Linneus  informs  us,  that  the  feeds  were  fent 
to  Sweden  from  Egypt  by  Dr.  Roque,  in  17(30.] 

8.  Stem  fhrubby,  divided  into  many  irregular  jointed 
branches,  and  rifing  four  or  fix  feet  high.  Leaves 
thick,  fucculent,  larger  and  more  obtufe  than  thofe 
of  the  tenth  fort,  and  placed  by  fours  at  each  joint, 
two  on  each  fide  the  flalk  oppofite.  Flowers  axillary 
upon  (lender  foot-ftalks ;  they  have  but  four  petals, 
which  are  broader  than  thofe  of  the  tenth  fort,  but  of 
the  fame  colour,  each  having  a  brown  fpot  at  their 
tails.  The  fruit  has  four  broad  membranaceous  wings, 
refembling  the  fails  of  a  mill. 

[Stem  round,  jointed,  afh -coloured ;  with  alternate 
branches.  Leaves  oppofite,  fubfeflile :  leaflets  ob¬ 
tufe,  quite  entire,  flefhy,  even.  Stipules  folitary  be¬ 
tween  the  petioles,  linear,  reflexed.  Peduncles  la¬ 
teral,  two  together,  one-flowered,  interfoliaceous. 
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Calyx  four-leaved,  even,  concave,  obtufe.  Corolla 
yellow,  within  the  tips  of  the  calyx  brown.  Petals 
four,  fometimes  but  feldom  five,  fpreading;  (lightly 
emarginate.  Stamens  double  the  number  of  the 
petals,  ereft.  Anthers  yellow,  with  a  yellow  necta- 
reous  fcale  at  the  bafe,  brown  at  the  edge.  Style 
length  of  the  flamens q. 

Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Cultivated 
in  17 32,  by  James  She rard,  M.  D.  It  flowers  moil 
part  of  the  fummer r. 

9.  Stem  fhrubby,  upright,  with  the  branches 
for  the  moft  part  alternate.  Leaves  oppofite,  fub- 
petioled,  conjugate ;  leaflets  fomewhat  flefhy,  flat. 
Peduncles  capillary,  lateral,  length  of  the  leaves,  fo¬ 
litary.  Petals  oblong,  yellow.  Capfule  retufe  at 
both  ends,  five-cornered ;  with  the  corners  very  much 
compreffed,  and  rounded.  Found  by  Thunberg  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope3. 

10.  Leaves  feflile  :  leaflets  cartilaginous- crenate  or 
rugged  at  the  edge.  Stem  angular.  Peduncles  foli¬ 
tary,  longer  than  the  leaves.  Petals  crenate1.] 

a..  Stem  thick,  woody,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
fending  out  many  branches.  Leaves  fucculent,  feflile, 
placed  by  fours.  Peduncles  axillary,  long,  (lender. 
Petals  five,  fulphur-coloured,  with  a  brown  fpot  on 
the  tail  of  each.  Capfule  roundifh,  deprefled,  five- 
celled  :  each  cell  containing  two  roundifh  feeds. 

(3.  Stems  fhrubby,  jointed,  irregular,  branching 
out  greatly  from  the  bottom.  Leaves  the  confidence 
of  Purflane,  narrow  at  their  tails,  but  ovate  towards 
their  points,  placed  by  fours  at  each  joint.  Flowers 
axillary,  upon  (lender  peduncles.  Petals  pale  yellow, 
with  a  pretty  large  red  fpot  at  the  tail  of  each.  Cap¬ 
fule  ovate,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
having  five  deep  furrows,  and  divided  into  five  cells, 
filled  with  roundifh  feeds.  They  both  flower  great 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  fruit  ripens  at  the  end  of 
autumn  or  in  winter. 

[The  chief  difference  in  thefe  confifts  in  the  fhape 
of  the  fruit.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Cultivated  in  17131  by  the  Dutchefs  Dowager  of 
Beaufort u. 

11.  Stem  ere£t,  with  alternate  branches  the  length 
of  the  plant.  Stipules  four  in  whorls,  awl- Shaped, 
very  fhort,  ftiffifh.  Leaves  in  fours,  linear,  flefhy, 
fiat  above,  beneath  roundifh,  acute.  Corollas  nodding, 
yellow x.  Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

12.  Stems  herbaceous,  a  foot  high,  even,  diffufed, 
roundifh,  flat  on  the  upper  fide.  Stipules  in  fives, 
reflexed  ;  two  between  the  leaves  at  the  upper  fide, 
one  between  the  leaves  at  the  lower  fide,  and  one  be¬ 
tween  each  pair  of  leaves.  Found  in  Surinam  by 
Rolandery. 

13.  This  plant  is  of  a  doubtful  gender.  The  Item 
feems  to  be  herbaceous,  flexuofe,  round,  fmooth,  but 
very  woolly  at  the  joints.  Leaves  oppofite,  petioled, 
ternate,  fmall.  Leaflets  on.  very  fhort  petioles, 
roundifh,  attenuated  at  the  bafe,  mucronate  at  the 
tip,  on  the  upper  furface  even,  on  the  lower  covered 
with  railed  papilla:.  Peduncles  axillary,  folitary,  one- 
flowered,  ere£t  in  flowering-time,  but  afterwards 
drooping.  Calyx  five-leaved  :  leaflets  linear,  obtufe, 
pubefeent  within  and  at  the  edge.  Corolla,  if  any, 
was  fallen  off.  Filaments  a  little  dilated  at  the  bale. 
Germ  club-fhaped.  Styles  five,  long,  filiform. 
Stigmas  blunt.  Capfule  five-cornered,  ovate,  five- 
celled,  five-valved  opening  at  the  bafe;  valves  keel- 
edged.  Seeds  folitary.  Native  of  Sierra  Leone  z. 

14.  This  is  a  very  handfome  tree,  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  very  thick  large  elegant  head.  Trunk -upright, 
dividing  into  numerous  oppofite  .or  dichotomous 
branches.  Leaves  .piqnate,  fhining,  oppofite,  very 
numerous ;  the  midrib  three  inches  long,  and  abrupt; 
leaflets  on  each  fide  fix  or  feven,  oblong,  quite  entire, 
obtufe,  feflile,  alternate.  Racemes  loofe,  oppofite, 
often  dichotomous,  axillary  and  terminating.  Flowers 
inodorous,  large,  handfome.  Calyx  yellowifh  green. 
Petals  orange,  roundifh,  with  a  claw  the  length  of  the 

Linn.  manU  r  Hort.  kew.  s  Linn,  fuppl. 
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calyx.  Scales  of  the  nedlary  hirlute,  in  the  upper 
filaments  gradually  larger,  in  the  uppermoll  very 
large.  Stamens  converging.  Germ  attenuated  at  the 
bafe  into  a  long  thick  five-grooved  pedicel.  Capfule 
with  five  very  large  membranaceous  wings.  This 
tree  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance  when  in  flower. 
The  natives  call  it  Guayacan,  but  they  give  that  name 
to  all  hard  woods.  They  have  a  notion  that  if  it  be 
buried  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  converted  into  ftone. 

Native  of  Carthagena  in  Spanifh  America,  in  woody 
vallies ;  and  common  in  Tandy  woods  on  the  coaft : 
flowering  in  july  \] 

PROPAGATION  AND  CULTURE. 

The  third  fort  is  only  propagated  by  feeds,  which 
ripen  very  well  in  England  in  warm  feafons  ;  thefe  may 
bt  either  fown  upon  a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring, 
or  on  a  warm  border  of  light  ground ;  thofe  which 
are  fown  upon  the  hot- bed  will  come  up  in  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  and  about  a  month  after,  the 
plants  will  be  fit  to  remove,  when  they  fhould  be  each 
planted  in  a  feparate  fmall  pot  filled  with  freflh  light 
earth,  and  plunged  into  a  gentle  hot-bed  to  promote 
their  taking  root,  and  lhaded  from  the  fun  in  the  day 
time ;  afterward  they  mud  be  gradually  hardened  to 
bear  the  open  air,  to  which  they  fhould  be  expofed  all 
the  fummer;  but  in  autumn,  when  their  ftalks  begin 
to  decay,  they  fhould  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed  frame  to 
Ihelter  them  from  the  froit  in  winter,  for  while  they 
are  young,  they  are  a  little  tender.  The  fpring  fol¬ 
lowing  they  may  be  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  planted 
in  a  fouth  border  clofe  to  the  wall,  in  a  dry  rubbilhy 
foil,  where  they  will  endure  the  cold  without  cover¬ 
ing.  There  is  a  plant  of  this  kind  in  the  Chelfea  Gar¬ 
den,  which  is  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  has  re¬ 
filled  the  feverell  cold  without  any  covering,  and 
produces  great  plenty  of  flowers  and  fruit  annually. 
Thofe  plants  which  come  up  in  the  full  ground  will 
require  no  other  care  but  to  keep  them  clean  from 
weeds,  and  thin  them  where  they  come  up  too  clofe, 
giving  them  room  to  grow  the  firfb  year ;  and  when 
their  ftalks  decay  in  autumn,  the  furface  of  the  ground 
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fhould  be  covered  with  tan  to  prevent  the  froft  from 
penetrating  to  the  roots,  or  in  frolly  weather,  they 
may  be  covered  with  llraw  or  Peas  hauim,  which  will 
anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  the  young  plants  being  fome- 
what  tender ;  and  in  the  fpring,  the  roots  fhould  be 
carefully  taken  up,  planting  them  clofe  to  a  warm 
wall,  as  before  directed. 

The  other  forts  are  too  tender  to  live  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  air  in  this  country,  fo  they  mull 
be  kept  in  pots,  and  houfed  in  autumn.  Thefe  plants 
may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. 

The  tenth  fort  ripens  its  feeds  pretty  well  in 
England,  and  may  be  propagated  by  flowing  them  on 
a  moderate  hot-bed  in  the  fpring ;  when  the  plants  are 
about  an  inch  high,  they  fhouid  be  each  tranfplanted  into 
a  fmall  pot  filled  with  light  earth,  and  plunged  into  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  fhading  them  from  the  fun  till 
they  have  taken  root;  then  as  the  feafon  advances, 
they  fhould  be  gradually  hardened  to  bear  the  open 
air,  into  which  they  fhould  be  removed  the  latter  end 
of  may,  placing  them  in  a  warm  fheltered  fituation, 
where  they  may  remain  till  autumn,  when  they  fhould 
be  placed  in  a  dry  airy  glafs-cafe,  where  they  will 
fucceed  better  than  in  a  green-houfe ;  for  they  require 
a  large  fhare  of  air  in  mild  weather,  otherwife  their 
fhoots  are  apt  to  be  weak  and  tender,  fo  are  often  in¬ 
jured  by  damp  air  in  winter,  but  they  do  not  require  any 
artificial  heat.  If  they  are  fereened  from  the  froft,  and 
have  plenty  of  air,  they  will  thrive  very  well. 

The  eighth  fort  feldom  produces  good  feeds  in  Eng¬ 
land,  fo  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  the  tenth  is 
generally  increa-led  in  the  gardens  the  fame  way,  that 
method  being  very  expeditious,  though  the  feedling 
plants  grow  ftronger,  and  rife  to  a  greater  height. 
Thefe  cuttings  may  be  planted  in  a  bed  of  light  earth 
during  any  of  the  fummer  months ;  if  thefe  are  co¬ 
vered  clofe  down  with  bell  or  hand-glafles,  and  fhaded 
from  the  fun,  they  will  put  out  roots  in  five  or  fix 
wreeks,  and  then  may  be  taken  up  carefully  and  pot¬ 
ted,  placing  them  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  taken 
new  root;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  a 
warm  fheltered  fituation,  and  treated  in  the  fame  way 
as  thofe  plants  raifed  from  feeds. 
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